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BOHAIR.     [AlSKl] 

BOHEMIA  (in  German,  Bohmen),  also  termed  Bb'heim  in  many 
ancient  records,  derives  its  name  from  the  Boii,  who  once  occupied 
the  parts  about  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  and  Holdau.  It  now  con- 
stitutes a  kingdom  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  comprising 
Bohemia  Proper ;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia,  and  that  small  portion 
of  the  duchy  of  Upper  Silesia  which  was  not  ceded  to  Prussia  under 
the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  properly  belong  to  it,  but  they  now 
form  a  distinct  province  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  margraviates 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  also  formed  part  of  the  Bohemian  domi- 
nions, until  the  treaty  of  Prague  in  1635  transferred  them  to  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  The  details  which  we  are  about  to  give  will 
be  confined  to  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
Bohemia;  which  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  in  the  south-east  of 
Germany,  extending  between  48°  33 'and SI"  5'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  and 
16°  46'  E.  long. :  it  contains  an  area  of  20,013  square  miles,  which  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Ireland  or  Bavaria.  It  is  bounded 
N.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  N.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  and  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia,  S.E.  by  Moravia,  S. 
by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  and  8.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
The  whole  circuit  of  "Bohemia  is  estimated  at  about  810  miles,  of 
which  165  lie  next  to  Prussia,  294  to  Saxony,  and  175  to  Bavaria : 
so  that  176  miles  only  of  this  circuit  are  skirted  by  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Surface,  Population,  <tc. — The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  now  divided 
into  seven  circles,  which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations, 
are  as  follows : — 


Circle.. 

Kngluh  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1  850.1  . 

Prurao 
Budweti  .... 
Eirer    .... 

2392 
S533 
|f<1 

602.72S 
569,673 
960,732 

Gitnehin  .... 
BijhmiBch-Lcipa    . 
Parilobitz 
Pilsen 

3127 
1610 
2890 
MM 

838,774 
830,822 
677,800 
629,374 

Total    .... 

20,013 

4.  -109,900 

There  are  in  the  kingdom  289  towns,  278  smaller  towns  and  places 
having  markets,  and  12,079  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  220  to  a 
square  mile. 

Bohemia  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  lofty  and  in  parts  wild  and 
dreary  mountains.  On  the  west  side,  and  from  a  point  close  upon  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  issue  two  ranges,  the  one  taking  a  north-east  and  the 
other  a  south-east  direction.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  which  sepa- 
rates Bohemia  from  Saxony,  and  may  be  termed  'the  left  arm  of  the 
•  ch  chain,'  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Erzgebirge  (Ore 
Mountains).  It  runs  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  between  Tetschen 
and  Schandau,  and  is  neither  precipitous  nor  of  a  wild  character,  but 
with  few  exceptions  wooded  nearly  to  its  summit.  Its  ridges  form  an 
undulating  line,  here  and  there  broken  by  gentle  depressions.  The 
short  slope  is  towards  Bohemia,  and  the  longer  one  towards  Saxony. 
The  highest  point*  of  this  range  are  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Sonnen- 
wirbel,  near  Joachimsthal,  4125  feet  (or  according  to  Hallaschka 
4005  feet  only) ;  the  Lesser  Fichtelberg,  near  Wie»enthal,  3999,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  8709  feet  only ;  the  Kupferberg  2749  feet,  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  range  ;  and  the  Schneeberg,  near  Tetschen  on  the 
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Elbe  2291  feet  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range.  The  western  and 
south-western  borders  of  Bohemia  are  defined  by  the  Bohmer-Wnld- 
gebirge  (Bohemian  Forest  Mountains).  The  Sudetsch  chain,  of  which 
the  principal  range  is  more  peculiarly  designated  the  >  Sudetengebirge 
(Sudetsch  Mountains),  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  as  1'nr 
to  the  eastern  side  of  Bohemia  as  Grulich.  Certain  portions  of  this 
range  bear  particular  names;  such  as  the  north-western,  called  the 
Isergebirge  (Mountains  of  the  Iser),  and  that  small  portion' lying  next 
to  the  Elbe,  which  is  called  the  Lauaitzer  Bergplatte  (Mountain  plateau 
of  Lusatia). 

In  the  last-mentioned  quarter  the  loftiest  summit  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia  is  the  xTafel-fichte,  which  lies  at  'the  extreme  point  of  the 
Bohemian  frontier  next  to  Silesia  and  •  Saxony,  and  according  to 
Gersdorf  has  an  elevation  of  8780  feet.  Commencing  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Iser,  the  frontier  line  between  Bohemia  and 
Silesia  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  remaining  and  principal  arm  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain,  termed  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant  Mountains), 
•name  frequently  applied  to  designate  that  chain  in  general.  Seen 
from  a  certain  distance  this  range  describes  a  waving  line,  with  a  few 
elevated  points,  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut 
short  off  at  their  upper  extremities.  The  highest  of  these  abrupt 
and  naked  summits  is  the  Riesen,  or  Schneekoppe  (Giant  or  Snow- 
cap),  5058  feet,  upon  which  a  circular  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Law- 
rence has  been  erected.  Next  in  height  are  the  double-capped  Brunn 
or  Boruberg,  and  the  Great  Sturmhaube  (Tempest-hood) ;  the  fomer 
of  which  is  5000  and  the  latter  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Sudetsch  chain,  which  runs  south-south-east  to  the  vicinity  of 
Grulich,  is  called  the  Glatz  Mountains  (Glatzischegebirge),  the  waving 
outline  of  whose  occasionally  cap-crowned  ridge  forms  a  pleasing 
object  to  the  eye.  Its  highest  point,  though  it  belongs  rather  to 
Moravia  than  Bohemia,  is  the  Grulich  or  Spieglitz  Schneeberg ;  but 
the  most  elevated  on  the  Bohemian  (ride  are  the  Deschnay,  Hohekoppe, 
or  Grenzkoppe,  as  it  is  also  termed,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
8748  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Marienberg  near  Grulich,  to  which 
some  assign  an  elevation  of -4545  feet.  The  highest  ranges  of  the 
Sudetsch  Mountains  consist  of  primitive  formations,  and  are  in  some 
parts  rich  in  ores  :  those  of  inferior  height  are  composed  of  clay-slate 
and  limestone,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal ;  and  the  offsets  of  lower 
elevation  are  formed  in  some  parts  of  quartz  and  sandstone,  and  in 
others  of  grauwacke'  and  basalt. 

A  lower  range  runs  along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Bohemia, 
termed  the  Bohemian-Moravian  Mountains,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  with  the  Glatz  Mountains  towards  the  north,  and  with  tho 
Mannhart  Mountains  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  towards  the  south. 
This  range,  which  is  of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  ascent,  separates 
the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau  from  those  of  the  Danube  and  the 
March. 

The  range  which  runs  nearly  north-west  and  south-east,  and  forms 
the  boundary-line  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  and  part  of  Austria, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bohmer-Wald-gebirge  (Bohemian 
Forest  Mountains),  which  is  wholly  of  primitive  formation,  and 
characterised  by  naked  and  precipitous  features  and  deep  ravines. 
Towards  Bavaria  its  slope  is  extremely  abrupt,  but  on  the  Bohemian 
side  the  descent  is  gradual ;  and  on  this  side  the  loftiest  heights  are 
the  Heidelberg,  whose  summit  forms  a  spacious  plateau  at  an  elevation 
of  4600  feet,  the  Kubani,  or  Boubin,  4218  feet  high,  and  the  Dreis- 
sesselberg  (Mount  of  Three  Seats),  on  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia, 
Bavaria,  and  Austria,  3798  feet  This  mountain  range  presents  n 
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The  only  p»M«»  railway  in  Dobemia  i.  a  pon 

grwt  Au.tr»n  litM  doMTUMd  under  AriTHU.  which  oonnocU  Vieuua 
wiUi  Dr««l«i.  Berlin,  and  UM  oth«r  chief  citie.  of  Oennanr  ami  UM 
it  generally.     Thu  line  enter*  liubemia  from  Saxony  noar 
h  ami  run*  woth ward  to  Pngu*  (80  mil**),  whence,  under  tb* 
itle  of  the  1'nvT". « iliinil/.  ami  Vienna  railway,  it  run*  nearly  ea*t 
o  Bobm-Trubau  (101  niil.«>,  wln-n-  it  turn*  wuthward  to  Vienna;  a 
ew  mile*  aoutb  from  Ifc.lim .Tnil*u  it  quit.  Bohemia.      At  i 
Trubau,  a  loop-lin*  which  pam*  by  OlmuU  div*rg«*  *a.twar! 
•horUy  afUrwani*  quit*  Itohemia,     There  U  abo  a  line  chin: 
mineral*  from  Budweii  .outhward  to  l.iii*  and  OiuudfU  ;  the  carriage* 
r  •  drawn  by  boma,  and  ua»aift*ri  ***  na*  oonreyed  on  that  part  of 
the  line  which  belong*  to  Bohemia. 

tiM*oy,  Materalafff,  .V.— The  geological  character  of  Bohemia  ha* 
»J*B  .ufficietitly  d*wiib*d  under  AtwniA.  From  /.i|.|-  »  Sin 
womld  app«ar  that  the  whole  of  the  mountain*  which  iucloae  IV. : 
ar*  of  primitive  formation,  with  the  exception  of  two  poinU,  the  one 
n  the  north  where  the  Kibe  quite  Bohemia,  and  the  other  in  the 
north-writ,  about  Braunau  and  Trautcnau,  which  are  of  a  later 
onaation.  A  Tory  extensive  formation  of  aaad*tone  u  obaerved  in 
the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  there  U  one  mont  remarkable  maw, 
UM  Steinwald,  near  Adenbaeh,  which  i*  nearly  5  mile*  in  length  and 
above  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  atand*  at  aoma  point*  in  compact  ma****, 
and  in  other*  u  ahaped  into  lofty  column*,  pyramid*,  cone*,  Ac., 
orming  immeune  labyrinth*.  In  many  part*  again  there  are  hill* 
and  mountain*  oompo**d  of  a  aolid  maa*  of  bualt 

Bohemia  contain*  large  inaaie*  of  quartz,  granite,  and  aandctone ; 
ireciou*  *tone*,    particularly    the    celebrated    Bohemian   gai-i. 
lyrope,  rubiea,  aapphire*,  topan*,  ohryiolite*,  amethyotx,  com 
ihalcwlonie*,    and  agate*;   limartone*,   beautiful  marble*,   |K>rceliun 
earth,   alate*,    potter1*  clay,  between  twenty   and   thirty  ipecie*  of 
aerprntine,  baaalt,  porphyry,  fto.    The  mountain  district*  yield  i,-..!.! 
though  now  but  a  small  quantity)  anil  nilver,  .pii.  k-ih-T.  tin,  lend, 
ron,  buoautli,  rino,  cobalt,  anenic,  monganen,  nickel,  . 
Uf  *alU   Bohemia  furniiihe*  native,  alum,   natron,   scvei 
vitriol,  and  alroo*t  every  variety  of  officinal  aaltn  from  it*  n. 
•pring*  ;  aad  a*  oommon  *alt  ia  extrtctw)  from  *nnic  nf  the  xpringi 
t  na*  been  inferred  that  bed*  of  rock-*alt  exist  in  «ome  quartorm. 
'»n*iderml>le  atraU  of  milphiirou*  »!»»«•,  a*  well  a*  coal*,  have  been 
liund,  and  in  *ome  direction*  peat-turf  in  dug ;  black-lend  nf  good 
quality  llkewiae  frequently  oocure.     The  country  in  <-\tr>-nu-ly  rii-li  in 
mineral  w»U-m,  and  aeveral  of  them  are  in  groat  repute  :  of  mich  a* 
are  publicly  known  there  are  upward*  of  160.     At  the  head  • 


•rrugluuu*  •pnng*  are  the  Franxen*  Brunnen  near  Kger,  the  three 
•pring*  at  Marienbad,  and  that  at  QieMhubl  ;    among  the  nlkaline 
•prmgi  are  thoae  of  Carlabad  and  Teplitc,  one  at  Marienbn<l. 
other*  at  Ililin.    IJebwerda,  *c.  ;  there  are  bitter  waten  at  S. 
iaidwbita,  and  Plillna;    mlpbiiruu*  ipring*  at  TeptiU,  Sober- 
ic.  ;  aluminou*  and  vitriolic  *pring*  at  Steoknitx,  Mocheno,  Zlnnita, 
ko.  ;  carbonic  acid  water*  at  CarUudt  ;  and  aaline  *prings  at  S 
and  in  other  place*.     The  virtue*  of  the  ipringi  of  Citrlxluul,  a*  well 
a*  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  *cenery,  have  placed  that  *pot  at  the 
Mad  of  the  bath*  of  Oermany,  and  acquired  for  it  t  i  •  i.  m  of 

'  the  Pearl  of  Bohemia.'    The  temperature  of  som.- 
moment  of  their  finrt  emuwon  i*  not  lea  than  from  ,v.<    to  60°  of 
Reaumur  (about  165'  of  Fahrenheit)  ;  that  of  the  «prrag*  of  T.  i 
30*  (98*  Fahr.)  ;   the  Francena  Brunnen  near  Eger  not  more  than 
B*  or  10*  (64*  Fahr.).     A  large  quantity  of  mineral  water  U  annually 
•sported  from  the  Bohemian  apring*. 

Soil,  Prod*elut<u,  At.  —  The  elevation  of  the  interior  of 


Bohemia  and  iU  retnoteneM  from  any  coait,  for  it  i*  T 
dintont  from  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  give  it  a  i-lo.ir  HIII!  Kahi- 
briou*  atmoiphere  and  general  conatancy  of  weatli.  r  Tli.'  <-lim»to 
naturally  become*  keener  and  bleaker  a*  the  chain*  of  mountain* 
which  encircle  Bohemia  rine  in  height  The  region*  about  UotUwgab 
(Ood't  Oift)  in  the  Ore  Mountain*  are  considered  the  coldest  in 
Bohemia,  and  there  are  few  month*  of  the  year  in  which  there  i»  not 
need  of  fir*;  nor  will  grain  ripen  in  them.  In  the  Bohemian  1 
raage,  wker*  UM  mow  frequently  lie*  12  feet  deep,  and  doe*  not 
disappear  until  UM  middle  of  April,  a*  well  a*  in  Utoae  part*  of  the 
prorino*  of  Budwei*  which  an  aaturated  with  mouture,  there  are 
many  district*  in  general  covered  with  wood*  or  formt*  which  arc  not 
hal.iuble.  Tk*«Mantomperatureat  PragoeUTf  Rwiui.uir  - 
Fahr.t.  whiUt  on  UM  elevated  rite  of  Rehtwrg  it  i*  not  mure  than 
,V  Fahr.).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Retcbeoborg,  where  the 
barve*t  i*  two  or  thre*  week*  later  than  in  the  low  count  rv.  tli,- 
•%h«*t  deer**  of  heat  ba.  been  found  to  be  12'  Koau.  (50-  Kahr.), 
d  MM  wvereH  degree  of  oold  «'  (18-6*  Fahr).  The  pr. 
ind*  Mow  from  we*t  to  none  point*  north,  and  from  went  to  Home 


point*  louth.  Tk*M  wind*,  according  to  Diack,  invariably  bring  dry 
weather  to  winter  but  wet  fa  rammer  ;  the  more  aoutherly  their  (mint 
of  departure  in  •ummer  the  Oner  the  weather.  In  winter  it  ix  pre- 
•i*el*  the  rover**,  they  being  oroally  accompanied  by  rain*  and  thaw*. 
On  UM  other  hand  UM  nearer  to  the  north  their  point. 
UM  nor*  frequent  aad  the  more  violent  ar*  the  rtornu  by  which  they 


The  *oil  of  Bohemia  rario*  eonnderably  in  productivenen,  but  it  ia 
aowber*  enluvly  *Urile  except  fa  certain  part*  of  the  Bohemian 
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Forest,  on  the  Ore,  and  Giant  Mountains,  those  lands  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  particularly  from  Kunieritzerberge  to  Koniggratz,  which 
are  coated  with  drift  sand,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  where  swamps 
abound.  The  rest  of  the  low  country  is  in  general  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, particularly  the  province  of  Saatz.  No  soil  in  Bohemia  is 
however  more  fertile  than  that  which  has  been  formerly  the  site  of 
large  sheets  of  water,  its  deep  black  loam  being  highly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  aud  barley.  Bohemia  produces  almost 
every  description  of  grain  aud  pod  seeds,  but  no  maize.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  is  however  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The 
land  is  divided  into  estates  of  vast  magnitude ;  and  the  peasantry  are 
held  in  servitude  and  derive  little  benefit  from  their  labour,  and  con- 
sequently feel  little  interest  in  it.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  1846 
was  6,105,995  acres ;  of  meadow  and  garden  ground  1,421,072  acres  ; 
of  pasture  land  997,575  acres ;  of  vineyards  4462  acres ;  and  of  forests 
and  woodland  3,758,987  acres.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1846 
was  1,234, 126  quarters;  of  rye  2,999,345  quarters;  of  barley  1,703,687 
quartern;  of  oats  2,834,169  quarters;  and  of  potatoes  31,034,349 
bushels.  Among  other  productions  flax  is  grown  in  every  circle,  but 
of  various  qualities,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  some  few  quarters ;  vege- 
,  nuts,  liquorice-root,  chicory,  excellent  hops,  Ac. ;  rape-seed  is 
also  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil.'  Fruit  abounds  in  all 
part*  except  the  more  elevated  districts ;  the  vine  is  only  cultivated 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau.  The  finest  orchards,  or 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Neustndt  above 
the  Mettau  ;  whole  woods  of  plum-trees  are  met  with  near  Melcho- 
wek,  Weltrua,  and  other  spots.  Bohemia  is  in  fact  a  large  exporting 
country  for  apples,  quinces,  dried  plums,  pears,  cherries,  &c.,  though 
leu  so  than  formerly.  Bohemia  is  celebrated  for  aij  excellent  kind  of 
hops,  of  which  the  produce  is  considerable ;  those  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saatz,  and  next  to  these  the  hops  cultivated  iu  the  provinces 
of  Kakonitz,  Bunzlau,  and  Pilsen,  are  in  highest  esteem  :  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  annually  exported.  Beet  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
facture. The  border  mountain  ranges,  from  which  however  some  of 
those  which  adjoin  Moravia  must  be  excluded,  contain  rich  supplies 
of  timber  and  fuel.  Koasee,  particularly  the  Iceland  sort,  herbs, 
grasses,  and  medicinal  plants,  many  of  them  of  rare  occurrence 
elsewhere,  are  plentiful  in  the  mountain  regions. 

Bohemia  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  horses.  This  breed,  though 
not  of  large  *\-/.i;  has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  over  that  of  any 
immediately  adjacent  country  from  its  loftier  stature  and  finer  limbs  : 
the  number  is  about  150,000.  The  supply  of  horned  cattle,  amounting 
to  about  250,000  oxen  and  700,000  cows,  is  not  adequate  to  the  home 
demand.  The  native  race  is  in  general  small  and  of  inferior  shape  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  insufficient  supply,  large  importations  are  made 
from  Poland  and  Moldavia.  The  sheep,  of  which  there  are  about 
1,500,000,  afford  excellent  wool.  The  stock  of  goats  and  swine 
is  abundant.  Poultry,  particularly  turkeys  and  geeae,  are  reared 
everywhere ;  honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  all  the  circles.  The 
stock  of  game  has  fallen  off  in  those  quarters  where  the  population 
has  increased ;  it  cannot  however  be  termed  scanty,  and  Bohemia 
still  posMBMC  stags,  deer,  hares,  wild  hogs,  pheasants,  and  partridges  in 
abundance.  Some  of  the  wild  animal*,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  and 
lynxes,  continue  partially  to  infest  certain  districts,  chiefly  those 
adjoining  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains.  The  fox,  marten,  pole- 
cat, weasel,  and  squirrel  also  inhabit  the  Bohemian  woods.  Birds  of 
prey  abound.  Considerable  supplies  of  fish  are  obtained  not  only 
from  the  rivers  and  brooks,  but  from  the  extensive  ponds  in  various 
parts  of  this  country ;  amongst  them  is  the  salmon,  which  finds  its 
way  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Moldau  and  Wottowa.  The 
mountain  streams  are  full  of  trout ;  and  eels  and  craw-fish  are  found 
in  many  rivulets.  The  Moldau  contains  a  mussel  from  which  pearls 
are  extracted,  which  are  also  obtained  in  the  Wottowa  and  White 
Elater,  near  SteitiKnin,  in  the  district  of  Eger. 

Manufat:turft,  Trade,  Ac. — Bohemia  is  one  of  the  most  manufac- 
turing countries  in  the  Austrian  territory  ;  and  the  northern  provinces, 
especially  the  parts  adjacent  to  Reichenberg,  Rumburg,  and  Trautenau, 
where  the  rawness  of  the  climate  or  an  indifferent  soil  is  unfavourable 
to  agriculture,  are  the  principal  seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
glass  of  Bohemia  has  been  in  repute  for  its  cheapness,  lightness,  and 
durability  ever  since  the  13th  century  :  in  1837  it  employed  3500 
families.  In  that  year  there  were  75  glass-houses  and  22  grinding 
and  polishing  mills.  The  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  are  Silberberg, 
Adolphrilmtte,  Libenau,  Qcorgenthal,  and  Defereck;  the  polishing  is 
for  the  most  part  done  at  Leitmeritz.  The  best  mirrors  and  enamelled 
wares  are  produced  at  Neuhurkenthal  and  Biirgstein.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  working  up  of  flax  constitutes  a  chief  means  of  subsistence 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  highland  districts.  Many  parts  of  the 
district*  adjoining  the  northern  and  eastern  ranges  of  mountains  form 
one  continued  manufactory  of  linens,  in  which  thousands  of  humble 
cabins  perpetually  resound  with  the  noise  of  the  jenny  or  loom ;  600,000 
hands  at  leant  (a  considerable  proportion  at  their  leisure  hours  only) 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn,  and  as  many  as 
ti  that  of  linen;  above  1000  individuals  depend  on 
1  ipes  and  ribbons,  and  20,000  on  lace-making.  But 
this  branch  of  manufacture  is  lens  productive  than  formerly,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  making  in  that  of  cotton.  Much  cotton-twist 


of  the  inferior  numbers  is  spun  by  machinery  at  and  near  Neu- 
markersdorf,  Wernstadtl,  Rothenhaus,  Joachimsthal,  Schonlinde,  &c. ; 
but  the  higher  numbers  are  imported  from  England  and  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria.  The  weaving  of  plain  calicoes  is  principally  carried 
on  about  Leitmeritz,  Bunzlau,  Ellbogen,  and  Gitschin ;  the  finer 
descriptions  are  manufactured  in  the  same  quartet's,  as  well  as  at 
Prague ;  and  cotton-printing,  which  has  greatly  advanced  of  late 
years,  is  best  done  at  Cosmanos,  Reichstadt,  Jung-Bunzlau,  and 
Prague.  The  number  of  pieces  made  throughout  Bohemia  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000,  over  and  above  what  is  produced  by  machinery. 
In  1848  there  were  445,714  spindles  and  8284  persons  employed  in 
cotton-spinning.  About  18,000  persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in 
making  hosiery.  There  are  500  bleaching-grounds,  and  many  of 
them,  particularly  that  at  Landskron,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
cotton  manufacture  however,  like  most  of  the  manufactures  of 
Bohemia,  is  mainly  upheld  by  the  protective  system  of  the  Austrian 
government.  The  potash  manufactories  emplqy  a  large  number  of 
hands.  Large  quantities  of  worsted  stuffs  and  woollens  of  an  inferior 
quality  are  made.  Reichenberg  is  the  great  seat  of  manufacture  for 
the  middling  descriptions  of  Bohemian  woollens.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  affords  sub- 
sistence to  upwards  of  70,000  individuals.  Of  silks  the  manufacture 
is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  Prague.  Leather 
and  manufactures  from  it  give  employment  to  many  hands.  The 
manufacture  of  china  has  been  brought  to  much  perfection  at 
Schlaggenwakl,  Ellbogen,  Pirkenharnnjer,  and  in  other  places ;  and 
that  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Iron  ware  is  somewhat  largely  made ;  steel,  cutlery,  and  needles  are 
manufactured  principally,  and  of  the  best  quality,  at  Prague,  Nixdorf, 
and  Carlsbad.  Bohemia  also  possesses  copper  aud  tin  manufactories, 
but  so  little  brass  is  made  that  it  depends  for  its  supply  on  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria.  The  number  of  paper-mills  exceeds  100.  One- 
third  at  least  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  depend  upon  manufactures 
for  the  chief  means  of  subsistence.  The  Imperial  tobacco  manufactory 
at  Hedlitz  supplies  the  whole  country  with  tobacco.  The  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar,  as  already  mentioned,  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  total  value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Bohemia  in  1841  (the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  an  official  return)  was  14,16S,OOOZ. 

Few  branches  of  industry  are  more  valuable  to  Bohemia  than  the 
working  of  its  mines ;  and  although  the  produce  of  the  precious 
metals  has  declined,  the  whole  annual  supply  of  these  mines,  which 
is  estimated  at  above  200,0002.,  has  not  fallen  off  in  value.  The  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  now  principally  got  near  Przibram,  Joachimsthal, 
Eule,  and  Balbin  is  but  small  compared  with  what  was  obtained  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  mines  yielded  as  much  as  1,090,900 
marks,  or  about  9,917,300  ounces  of  silver,  up  to  the  year  1589  alone. 
Quicksilver  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  form  of  cinnabar ; 
the  copper-mines  have  ceased  to  be  productive  ;  those  of  tin  (and  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  Bohemia  is  the  only  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  where  it  is  found)  have  greatly  declined.  The  lead-mines, 
principally  situated  about  Przibram,  Mies,  and  Bleiatadt  continue  to 
yield  abundantly.  The  iron-mines,  the  richest  of  which  lie  in  the 
district*  of  Harzowitz  and  Ginetz  in  the  district  of  Beraun,  and  in 
that  of  Pilsen  employ  several  thousand  hands;  but  the  article  is 
inferior  to  the  Styrian  and  Carinthian  iron.  Quarries  are  worked  in 
every  part  of  Bohemia ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  which 
lime  is  not  prepared.  Marble  is  obtained  at  Steinmetz  ;  sandstone 
in  several  places ;  the  Przilep,  Breitenstein,  and  other  quarries  yield 
excellent  mill-stones ;  large  quantities  of  basalt  are  worked  into  form 
for  building  and  paving  at  Parchen,  Rodau,  Ike. ;  quartz  of  superior 
quality  is  got  at  Bohmisch-Aicha,  Weisswasser,  Giesshugel,  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  precious  stones  found  in  Bohemia,  the  cele- 
brated garnet,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  East  in  brilliancy  as 
well  as  colour  and  hardness,  is  principally  found  at  Swietlau  in  the 
province  of  Czaslau,  and  Dlaschkowitz  in  the  province  of  Leitmeritz. 
The  produce  of  the  coal-mines  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years ; 
and  coal  is  in  much  greater  demand  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
price  of  wood,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  southern 
parts  of  the  province  of  Rakonitz,  in  particular,  furnish  a  coal  of  very 
superior  description.  Graphite,  or  black-lead,  in  found  near  Krummau 
and  Swojauow,  and  is  extensively  worked  ;  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
English.  About  4000  cwt.  of  sulphur  are  annually  obtained,  and 
vitriol  and  sulphuric  acid  are  prepared  from  the  residue. 

Bohemia,  which  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for  internal  and 
external  intercourse  by  means  of  the  natural  lines  of  communication 
of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau,  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  other 
parts  of  Austria,  and  with  foreign  countries.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
of  mineral  products  (principally  glass),  which  arc  i.i  value  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  ;  of  vegetable  productions,  the  value  of  which  is 
somewhat  higher ;  and  of  animal  products,  particularly  wool  and 
quills.  Prague  is  the  centre  of  the  chief  commercial  and  money 
transactions,  for  which  its  situation  peculiarly  fits  it.  Much  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  country  from  the  establishment  of  a  periodical 
exhibition  of  native  productions  aud  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  a  few  years  since  of  a  society  at  Prague  for  the  promotion 
of  national  industry. 

Inhabitant!. — We  have  stated  that  the  population  of  Bohemia  in 
1850  was  4,409,900  ;  in  1833  it  was  3,932,000.  About  one-third  of 
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we  find  to  Pltoy  fiii.  84)  a  va*t  tract  between  the  Dravu*  and 
tb*  Danubin*  called  •  Deerrta  Boiorum.' 

W*  tad  tb*  Boil  engaged  to  the  Helvetian  immigration  int..  Gaul 
to  tb*  time  of  Cuear.     Whether  then  wer*  from  *om*  part  of  their 
trib*  which  had  remained  to  Gaul,  or  whether  they  came  back  from 
into  Helvetia,  U  not  known.     After  th*  defeat  of  th*  H  el 
_»  jBdui  bagged  of  Caw  that  th*  Boii  might  remain  among 
them,  which  being  aerated  to,  the  JEdui  ecttled  them  to  a  district 
*we*B  tb*  Ugeri.  (Loire)  and  the  KUver  ( AUier). 
Tb*  Boii  from  Bohemia,  who  had  ertUed  on  th*  bank*  of  tb*  (Enua, 
warn,  eubiect  to  tb*  Roman  empire,  and  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tiadenoia.     During  th*  decline  of  tb*  empire  they  wer* 
expceed  to  tb*  irruption*  of  tb*  Marcomanni,  the  Thuringli,  and 
other  tribe,  who  occupied  their  country,  which  afterward,  took  the 
of  Boioaria,  or  Boiaria,  *ome  *ay  from  the  united  name*  of  th* 
B-ii  and  tb*  A  ran,  a  Pannonian  tribe. 


From  Boiaria  th*  modern 

appellation  of  Bavaria  U  derived.     ( Aventinua,  •  Annale.  Boiorum.1) 
There  wai  ak»  a  district  to  AqnitanU  called  Boii,  near  the  aaa,  in  the 
ofBurdi«da(Borde. 
in  oWjecieMw  Omit 


of 

in  51°  42' 


,  aad  ha*  a  population  of  about  23,000,  including 
the  garriaon  or  about  SOOO  men.  ThU  town  wa*  founded  to  1184  by 
Godfrey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  pcauand 
hotu*  to  th*  middl*  of  a  forett  to  which  h*  wa*  i 


B018-LE-DUC,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  tb* 
North  Brabant  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  U 
N.  Ut,  y  10'  K.  long., 

of  about  SOOO  1 

on  tb*  came  tpot  a 
to  hunt, 

tb*  town  ha*  derived  it*  name ;  BoU-le-Duc  to  French  and 
••Hertogenboech  to  Dutch,  aipifytog  •  tb*  Duke1*  Foreef  Henry, 
tb*  aon  and  •nccaanr  of  Godfrey,  eauaed  the  forett  to  be  cut  down, 
and  •urrounded  tb*  town  with  walla  In  1679  th*  town  *eparated 
Kaelf  from  th*  etatea,  and  wa*  beriand  both  to  1801  and  1603  by 
Prince  Maurice  of  NaeaM.  la  1«2V  it  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the 
Dutch  after  a  aiege  of  four  montha  The  French  defeated  an  Engliah 
fora*  near  Boto-le-Doc  to  September  1 7»4,  and  to  the  following  month 
the  plao*  inrrendered  to  Picbegru.  The  Pmeoani  under  General 
Billow  took  Boi»le-Duc  in  1  - 

BoMe-Doe  i*  tituatod  near  the  junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the 
Aa.  It  I*  a  clean  and  well-built  town,  about  five  mile*  to  circum- 
ference, and  contain*  many  good  »Ueet*  and  aquam ;  it  i*  intersected 
by  cenala,  over  which  an.  upward*  of  eighty  bridge*.  The  town-hall, 
which  etand*  to  th*  principal  aquare,  U  a  handaom*  building,  nur- 
monntad  by  a  etotpU  with  a  fin*  chime  of  Delia.  Th*  town  contain* 
atx  chufobei  fcur  Catholic  and  two  Proteatant.  The  Catholic  cathe- 
dral of  84.  Joba'i  to  on*  of  th*  fine*  gothic  ohurche*  to  Holland ;  iU 
fonadaUon*  wer*  laid  to  1280,  and  it  wa*  not  flniahed  until  1812  :  iU 
roof  to  eupportod  by  150  oolumna  The  Protestant*  had  the  u*e  of 
tbto  church  from  l«t»  till  1810,  when  It  wa*  rettored  to  the  Catholic* 
(who  an  very  nnmeron*  to  the  town)  by  Loui*  Bonaparte,  The 


town  eonUto*  an  academy  of  painting,  •culptur*,  and  architecture, 


and  Qrareaande  received 

tfoa  Linen  thraad,  woollen  doth,  hata,  brandy,  gla**,  cotton 
nrtota,  ribbon.,  pina,  nMdlm,  and  cutlery  are  manufactured  to  BOM- 
.  !• 

I'K.  on  the  w«rt  coMt  of  Africa,  M*  IS'  N.  Ut  and 
14*  10'  W.  long.,  form*  on*  of  th*  projecting  point*  of  th*  Great 
D***rt,  or  tb*  Sahara.  It  rtoe*  to  a  conaidmbU  height,  and  in  the 
western  extremity  of  tb*  Jebel  Khal,  a  rook*  ridge  which  run*  *a*t- 
win)  into  tb*  deMft. 

Th.  co**t  which  •xtead*  northward  to  Cap*  Nun  U  one  of  the 
mo*  dangerou*  on  th*  whole  glob.,  bring  *o  flat  that  on*  may  walk 
a  Mil*  toto  tb*  at*  without  being  to  water  over  tb*  knee*.  VeewU 
*oa»*qmoUy  *trik*  at  a  verr  conaiderable  dictance  from  the  beach. 
Bacilli,  tbi*  low  oo*M  i*  alway*  enreloped  to  a  hacy  atmoBphere 
which  extend*  for  many  mile*  out  at  nee.  The  danger  oauoed  by  the 
oooiba»Mo.  of  *uch  dtoadrantageom  circunutance*  i*  vtill  tocreawd 
by  tb*  ««lie»»i  alone  tb*  whole  ooaet  from  tb*  Strait*  of  Gibraltar  to 
Cap.  BlaaaoMtting  in  toward*  tb*  Und  with  great  force  and  rapi.lity. 
Tb*  trad«wtod«  ah»  which  prerail  in  the  Sahara,  and  generally  in 
tb*  eat  to  tb*  weetward  of  th.  Canary  lalanda,  rarely  blow  in  the 
i*innil  which  divide*  the**  Uland*  from  th*  continent,  but  are  here 
rrpUeed  by  a  » liter  ly  or  north  wntorly  wind  ;  from  which  it  will  be 
**Meat  that  tb*  r1«*a«m  which  her*  await  the  unwary  nnvigator  are 
of  no  common  deeoription.  The  unhappy  eailor*  whoea  fate  it  U  to 
be  e**t  away  upon  thin  abnre  fall  into  the  hand*  of  the  Moon,  and 
UT*  to  undergo  all  tb*  hardehip*  of  a  meet  nrcre  aUrery  to  the  deMrt 
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The  difficulties  which  oppose  the  progress  of  vessels  near  Cape 
Bojador  was  the  reason  why  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  15th  century  employed  eighteen  years  in  discovering  the 
coast  between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Bojador.  Though  the  former  had 
been  doubled  in  1415,  it  was  not  till  1432  or  1433  that  Gilianes  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  second.  The  name  Bajador  is  Portuguese,  and 
means  '  a  round  cape.' 

(Barros,  History  of  Asia  and  the  India,  i.  24  ;  Rennell's  Invuti- 
gativn  of  the  Currents  ;  Jackson's  Account  of  Afarocco.) 

BOKHA'RA,  a  country  situated  in  Central  Asia  between  36°  and 
42°  N.  lat.,  63°  and  70°  E.  long.,  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
called  Sogdiana  or  Transoxiana,  and  by  Persian  and  Arabian  authors 
Mawaralnahr.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom  and 
the  khanat  of  Khokand,  E.  by  Kunduz  and  Badakshan,  S.  by  Cabul, 
and  W.  by  the  desert  of  Kharism,  which  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oxus  joins  the  desert  of  Kizil  Koom,  and  separates  Bokhara  from 
Khiwa.  The  area  is  estimated  at  235,000  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  2,500,000,  of  whom  1,500,000  are  Uzbeks. 

Surface.  —  Bokhara  forms  the  south-eastern  corner  of  that  remark- 
able depression  which  extends  northward  to  Saratow  on  the  Volga  in 
Southern  Russia,  and  southward  to  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  surface 
of  this  extensive  depression,  which  occupies  all  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  those  surrounding  the  Sea  of 
n  all  sides  to  a  great  distance,  is  nearly  a  desert,  the  soil  of 
which  is  commonly  a  stiff  clay  of  great  aridity,  covered  here  and 
there  by  sandy  hills  of  small  elevation.  Bokhara  partakes  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  soil,  but  being  surrounded  by  high  mountain 
ranges  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east  and  south,  it  enjoys  a  conside- 
rable supply  of  water,  by  means  of  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants has  changed  considerable  tracts  into  fertile  fields  and  beautiful 
gardens. 

Nfitherthegreat  range  of  mountains  which  bonier*  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  on  the  west,  and 
on  our  map*  is  called  Bolor-Tagh  (but  ought  to  be  called  Tartash- 
Dagh),  nor  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Koosh,  advances  to  the  boundary 
of  Bokhara.  They  remain  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  and  upwards 
from  it  ;  but  some  offsets  of  the  Tartash-Dagh  enter  the  country. 
Such  are  the  Akh-Tagh  (White  Mountains),  which  advance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samarcand  north  of  the  river  Zar-afshan,  and  the 
Kara-Tagh  (Black  Mountains),  which  extend  to  the  south  of  the  same 
river  about  the  same  distance,  if  not  farther,  west.  These  ridges  and 
a  few  others  of  less  magnitude  make  at  least  one-fourth  of  Bokhara 
rather  mountainouR,  and  supply  the  remainder  of  it  with  the  water 
Decenary  to  agriculture.  The  remainder  is  an  open  plain,  on  which 
small  isolated  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet,  with 
a  length  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  one  or  two  hundred  yards.  These 
hills  as  well  as  the  plain  on  which  they  stand  are  composed  of  clay, 
covered  with  moving  sand  which  also  forms  hills  in  some  places,  but 
these  hills  are  of  a  different  form  and  still  lower.  The  plain  is 
uncultivated  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  along  which  the 
fields  and  gardens  extend  from  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles  in  width. 

Xireri.  —  The  three  principal  rivers,  along  which  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  the  cultivated  lands  are  situated,  run  from  east  to  west,  and  are 
the  Zar-afshan,  the  Kashka,  and  the  Oxus  or  Amoo. 

The  Zar-afthan,  called  also  Kuhik  and  formerly  Sogd,  rises  in  the 
high  mountains  where  the  Akh-Tagh  and  Kara-Tagh  branch  off  from 
them  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Samarcand, 
and  first  traverses  the  valley  formed  by  these  two  ranges.  Near 
Samarcand  it  enters  the  plain,  and  between  that  place  and  the  town 
of  Bokhara  it  fertilises  the  Meeankal,  the  most  populous,  rich,  and 
fertile  district  of  the  whole  country.  Before  it  reaches  Bokhara  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern,  called  Vafkend, 
after  having  fertilised  the  country  along  its  banks  for  many  miles,  is 
at  last  exhausted  and  lost  in  the  clayey  sand.  The  southern  branch 
passes  the  town  of  Bokhara  to  the  north  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  then  declines  to  the  south,  and  terminates  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Oxus  in  the  lake  of  Kara-kool.  This 
lake,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sand-hills.  It  is  very  deep  and  its  water  is  salt,  though 
its  only  feeder  is  a  fresh  river.  It  is  connected  with  the  river  Amoo 
by  canals  of  irrigation  which  terminate  in  the  river  near  Chard- 

JMM 

The  Ktuhkrt,  or  Kunhee,  rises  in  the  Kara-Tagh  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  Samarcand,  and  passes  through  Shuhr-i-Subz  and  Kur- 
shee,  below  which  it  is  exhausted  and  lost  in  the  desert.  The  district 
of  Shiilir-i-Sub/  yields  rich  crops  of  rice  and  cotton,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kurshee  is  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  Oxut  (which  is  now  called  Amoo  and  Jihoon),  after  forming 

with   iU  feeder  the  Khulum,  a  part  of  the  boundary  towards  Badak- 

shan ami  Kutiduz,   nms  first  westward,  leaving  the  city  of  Balkh 

I'TiilJy  to  the  south,  and  then  towards  the  north-west,  and 

enters  the  khanat  of  Khiva  a  little  south  of  40°  N.  lat.    [BADAKSHAN  ; 


The  fertile  lands  along  the  Zar-afshan  extend  from  Moodjan  east  of 
Samarcand  to  Chard-jooee,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  those 
along  the  Kashka  probably  more  than  sixty  miles  :  along  the  Amoo 
they  are  not  continuous,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  uncultivated 
lands.  The  most  fertile  district  in  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  is  that 


which  surrounds  the  town  of  Balkh,  where  the  river  Balkh,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Oxus,  is  divided  into  numerous  canals.     [BALKH.] 

These  cultivated  tracts  offer  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  Few  lauds 
are  better  cultivated  than  these  plains,  covered  with  houses,  orchards, 
and  fields  divided  into  small  squares  called  '  tanab,'  of  which  the  edges 
are  formed  by  a  fine  turf  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  plain  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  water  which  has  been  introduced  into  them. 
The  numerous  canals,  as  well  as  the  roads,  which  are  very  narrow, 
have  commonly  rows  of  large  trees  planted  alongside  them.  As  the 
water  of  these  canals  does  not  run  on  the  same  level  they  form  at 
their  junction  small  falls,  all  which  taken  together  render  these  tracts 
a  very  agreeable  country.  . 

Climate. — The  climate  is  regular  and  constant.  The  summer  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  March  and  lasts  till  October.  In  this 
season  it  does  not  rain :  the  thermometer  rises  in  the  cultivated 
grounds  to  about  90°,  and  in  the  deserts  to  100°.  The  nights  are 
cool.  October  is  the  first  season  of  rain,  which  continues  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  November  and  December  it  begins  to  freeze  a  little, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  snow  falls ;  but  even  in  the  latter 
month  some  fruits,  as  melons,  are  left  in  the  gardens.  The  coldest 
month  is  January,  in  which  the  thermometer  generally  falls  to  27° 
Fahrenheit,  and  sometimes  to  6°.  Occasionally  the  snow  covers  the 
ground  for  a  fortnight.  The  rains  begin  again  in  February,  and  last 
to  the  end  of  this  month.  They  are  followed  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  warmth,  and  in  a  few  days  vegetation  has  attained  its  full 
vigour.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  shows  that  the  surface  cannot 
be  at  any  considerable  elevation ;  probably  not  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  and  in  summer  violent  storms 
blow  more  especially  from  the  north-west,  which  raise  a  great  quantity 
of  fine  sand,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  so  filled  that  it  assumes  a  gray 
hue  like  a  fog,  and  distant  objects  become  invisible.  In  the  desert 
travellers  are  not  able  to  distinguish  objects  which  are  only  a  few 
steps  distant.  To  these  winds  may  be  attributed  the  frequency  of 
ophthalmia  among  the  inhabitants.  In  other  respects  the  climate  is 
healthy. 

Product!. — The  industry  of  the  natives  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  larger  and  the  smaller  canals,  both  of 
which  are  numerous,  must  have  required  a  good  deal  of  labour  when 
they  were  first  made,  and  they  are  still  kept  up  at  a  considerable 
expense.  Besides  this  the  agricultural  labour  is  rather  more  difficult 
than  in  Europe.  The  irrigation  of  the  fields  can  only  be  effected  in 
winter,  from  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  summer  when 
the  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains.  Kven  the  Zar-afshan  is  dry  for  three  or  four  months  in 
summer. 

Rice  is  only  cultivated  in  the  Meeankal  and  in  Shuhr-i-Subz.  Wheat 
is  sown  in  autumn,  and  cut  in  July ;  and  directly  afterwards  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  peas,  which  give  a  crop  the  same  season.  The 
other  grains  which  are  cultivated  are  barley  and  jawaree.  As  there 
are  no  natural  pastures  in  Bokhara,  trefoil  and  the  jawaree  are  grown 
for  green  feeding.  Of  pulse,  peas,  beans,  and  haricots  are  raised  in 
great  quantity.  Cotton,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  exports  of 
this  country,  is  carefully  cultivated  everywhere.  Hemp  also  is 
grown,  but  only  to  produce  an  inebriating  drug,  called  in  India 
'  bang,'  and  from  its  seed  oil  is  pressed.  Oil  is  also  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  cotton  and  sesainum.  Silk  is  a  staple  article  in  Bokhara, 
and  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amoo. 

On  the  low  hills  near  Kurshee  and  Balkh  is  a  small  yellow  flower 
called  '  esbaruck,'  which  is  used  as  a  dye,  and  produces  a  better  colour 
than  the  rind  of  the  pomegranate.  The  creeping  roots  of  the  vine 
yield  a  colour  that  is  dark-red,  and  is  as  much  used  as  madder,  which 
is  also  grown.  Indigo  is  imported  from  India.  Sugar  is  not  grown, 
but  a  saccharine  gum  exudes  from  the  camel's  thorn,  which  is  col- 
lected and  used  as  sugar  very  extensively.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
many  places  ;  that  of  Kurshee  is  the  best.  The  vegetables  raised  are 
turnips,  carrots,  onions,  radishes,  brinjals,  and  a  variety  of  greens ; 
the  beet-root  is  cultivated  in  extensive  fields. 

Bokhara  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits,  but  more  for  quantity  than 
quality.  The  orchards  contain  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry, 
apple,  pear,  quince,  walnut,  fig,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  grape. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  grapes,  and  some  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
The  raisins  prepared  here  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world ;  but 
the  wines  of  Bokhara  have  little  flavour,  owing  to  the  defective  mode 
of  making  them.  Mulberries  are  dried  like  raisins,  and  a  syrup  is 
extracted  from  them  as  well  as  from  grapes. 

In  the  gardens  great  quantities  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers 
are  grown.  Of  melons  there  are  two  different  species,  and  some  of 
them  grow  to  be  four  feet  in  circumference.  A  kind  of  molasses  is 
extracted  from  melons :  Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of 
this  fruit. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  the  country  yields  timber,  which  is 
floated  down  the  Zar-afshan  as  far  as  Bokhara  and  Kara-kool  in  rafts. 
In  the  plain  only  willows  and  poplars  are  found ;  the  latter  are  used 
for  house-building. 

Animals. — Sheep  and  goats  constitute  one  of  the  principal  riches  of 
Bokhara.  The  sheep  have  large  tails.  Sheep  with  a  jet-black  curly 
fleece  is  peculiar  to  the  district  of  Kara-kool,  and  cannot  be  transplanted 
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r  oiltrnto  tW  .ml.  and  apply  them" 


•MnlMli  «W  «Wt  OMMOTMM  «•«  (n^  Mr  of  X 
•»  «!»»•  «JM  ItiiMiiitM^  fat  tkgr  «r»  TaJttB, 

TW  Tart  •in.  KM^O*.  Md  Kan  K^,.k.  Wfaogto  tb*  Tark»h 
«M&    TW  TvriMMM  InMrit  *•  davi  pbte  to  «U  «•*  of  UM 


.•ML.*^4«*»:   I^ykk.  MM,  «.!—.*.• 
%*nlnt    W  ill     l  I  UN.  •BrCTef  UM JBuatod  dU 

"  *^^"^B  ••^k    ^BM   TaTaVeVaV    (•••^MBfaaHB     ••>     BVBVK     <MM 


IS 


UM  wbola 


Bokhara,  and  MOM  com- 

i  an  erea  mad.  for  exportation.  TW  moot  extonnre  manu- 
are  tho*e  of  ftiUuB  aad  ailk.  and  cloth  in  which  both  theea 
are  oambtaed.  TW  dye  of  all  their  manufaoUired  good.  i. 
TW  Bukharian.  make  excellent  Maroeoo  leather:  Their 
are  good,  but  much  Inferior  to  thoa*  of  Peraia. 
TW  town*  of  Hamaroaad  and  Bokhara  war*  BOOM  oanturie*  ago 
BMMM  aa  era*,  of  learning,  and  we**  much  reaortod  to  by  ctudenU 
•m  all  th.  MohamuMdan  oountrie*  of  Aaia.  At  preeant  UM  number 

-        - 


iaBtrooUoB  U  now 


of  UM  Koran  and  it.  nu 

thu  «look  of  learning,  UM  Btwwnti  WOOOM 
Bat  UM  tower  nliBin  of  UM  people  art  lev 
M  gnatoU  part 
wi.h  to  employ 


can  neither  raid  aor  writ*. 


a,  and  UM 


TW  Tajik*,  who 

oar.  of  their  nrtruotiaB  than 


UM  other  tribe*.  TW  children  of  hch  people  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
repeat  the  Koran  by  Wart. 

Two  language,  are  apokao  hi  Bokhara,  the  Peraian  and  the  TnrUah, 
UM  former  by  UM  Tajik*,  the  inhabitant,  of  the  town*,  and  UM  bettor 
instructed  and  richer  portion  of  the  Uiboka.  TW  Turkish  language 
fe  general  among  UM  Turkoman*,  Kirghu,  and  UM  nomadic  Uibeka, 

TW  gn.ramaH  i.  despotic,  but,  a*  it  i*  regulated  on  the  law*  of 


UM  Koran.  UM  authority  of  UM  aorereign  U  controlled  by  UM  ulenBi, 
UM  corporation  of  pnoiU  and  lawyer*. 

TW  khan   of  Bokhara  u  the  moet  powerful  of  the  prinoe*  of 

nrkMUn,  aad  maintain*  a  itomthe;  army  of  about  SS,000  men,  of 

which  only  4000  are  infantry.    But  a*  a  groat  portion  of  hi*  lubjecU 

are  nomadic  tribea,  who  are  alway*  ready  for  military  entorprww,  and 


to  MM!,  if  required,  a  certain  number  of  horeemen,  W  may 
eaaly  rai*e  hi*  army  to  00,000  or  even  100,000  man. 

1  >r  Wolff  vi«tod  Bokhara  in  1844  to  a*oertain  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Btoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  wW  had  gone  on  a  miation  to  Bokhara, 
and  were  reported  to  Wv«  Wen  murdered  by  the  khan  in  1848.  1  >r. 
Wolff  raaohart  Bokhara  by  way  of  Trebuoml,  En-rum,  and  Teheran, 
and  found  that  UM  report  wa.  true,  lie  wa.  himeelf  detained  a 
pronoer  by  UM  khan  for  otvaral  month*.  On  hi*  return  to  England 
ia  1844  W  publiahed  a  narratJTe  of  hi.  journey. 

(Meyendorff.  tey<MC  <f  Ormovary  A  Antaarq;  BorMa,  TraftU  into 


Marm  ;  Berghaua,  M»f  of  1  ram  aW  Tmran.) 

V.  UM  capital  of  UM  khanat  of  Boknara,  i.  (ituatod  in 
U*  48'  N.  httX,  64*  86'  E.  long.  It  U  from  eight  to  nine  mile*  in 
crroumfereoo.,  aad  i*  aaid  to  ooaUun  8000  houee.  and  70,000  inha- 

toata:  Bume.  eetimate.  it*  population  at  160,000. 

TW  town  ia  of  triangular  *Wp*.  and  incloeed  by  a  wall  gf  .earth 
about  84  Met  high,  aad  a*  wide  at  iu  bae*.  but  only  4  feet  wide  at 
UM  top.  In  Uu*  wall  are  eleven  gate*,  built  of  brick*,  with  a  round 
tower  on  each  aide,  ia  which  a  .mall  number  of  aoldier*  are  (tattooed. 
TW  widaat  .treet  ainnire*  about  7  f.«et,  and  the  narroweat  only 
8  or  4  feet  in  width.  TW  hoiue*  are  built  of  .un-dried  brick*  on  a 
frame-work  of  wood,  and  are  all  flat-roofed.  They  are  arranged  in 
UM  oriental  manner,  prnenili"*.  toward*  the  .treet  a  mere  wall  with 
out  window*,  with  •  gate  in  UM  middle  leading  to  a  court-yard.  r.mud 
which  UM  room*  an  placed,  which  generally  receive  the  light  through 
UM  door*.  TW  town  i*  intenaotod  by  canal*,  which  convey  water 
TW  water  i*  afterward*  diatributed  to  68 
120  feet  in  circumference ;  but  thj*  distribution 
ia  made  only  once  a  fortnight.  TW  palace  of  the  khan  etand* 
on  a  conical  bill  with  a  flat  top,  and  about  800  feet  high.  It  u 
incloeed  by  a  wall  about  60  feet  high,  which  ha*  only  one  gate, 
npaning  into  a  large  oorridor.  Thin  corridor,  formed  by  vault*  which 
aeem  to  Wve  Wan  built  many  oanturie.  ago,  lead*  to  the  top  of  UM 
hill,  wbar*  UM  Hit*.*  ataod  in  which  the  khan  and  hi*  court  are 
lodged.  They  are  compond  of  a  moaqna,  the  dwelling*  of  the  khan 
and  hi*  children.  UM  harem,  which  U  aarronaded  by  a  garden  and 


by  tree*,  aad  a  botue  in  which  the  vuir  of  the  khan  per- 
form*  tW  dutie*  of  hi*  etaUon  ;  there  are  abo  lodgings  for  the  guard* 
•ad  atarea,  aad  MabUa. 

TW  moat  remarkaht*  ediBoe*  of  Bokhara  are  the  moaquea,  of  which 
there  are  about  MO  IB  UM  town  alone.  TW  principal  moeque  itand* 
oppooite  tW  royal  palace,  on  UM  other  aide  of  UM 


great  equare  called 
It*  dome  i*  about 

100  feet  b%b.  On  the  front  brick*  of  different  colour,  are  «o 
diBjMeed  a*  to  form  diflanot  iujgn*  of  flower*  tied  together,  and 
other*  contain  eentoaoe*  of  UM  Koran.  The  prerailing  col. 
UMW  brick,  i*  Woe,  bat  thoe.  of  UM  iiwcriptioa.  are  white.  Some 
OMMMMB  art  only  built  of  earth.  Attached  to  UM  principal  moeaue 
•  •  v  .-  ,  .  -  ...  .  ,.  '  .  .  .  '.. 

upward*  of  70  fevt  ia  oircamferenca.      It  dimimaW*  in  width  a*  it 
riwa.  aad   i*  oooaidorad   UM   flneet   monument  of  architecture  in 


HaiiBtan.  and  OOOOBMI  a  aquare   of  800  feet. 
feet  b%b.      On   the 


NlreaM*,  or  college*.     Borne  acoom- 
,  and  *ome  only  10;  but  the  total 
to  be  about  1000.      Theae  edifioe.  are 
of  a   parallelogram,   two  .tone*  high,  and 
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BOKHARA. 


BOLIVIA. 


inclose  a  spacious  court-yard.  In  each  atory  are  two  rows  of  cham- 
bers, one  having  its  windows  and  doors  to  the  court-yard,  and  the 
other  to  the  street  These  chambers  are  sold  to  the  students,  who 
in  this  manner  acquire  a  claim  to  a  certain  yearly  maintenance  from 
the  college.  The  medresses  have  considerable  revenues,  the  whole  of 
the  bazaars  and  baths  of  the  city  having  been  erected  by  pious  persons 
and  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  medresses  and  mosques.  The 
number  of  public  baths,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions,  is 
eighteen.  Several  vaulted  chambers  are  built  about  a  large  basin 
filled  with  warm  water.  The  fuel  used  is  small  shrubs  brought  from 
the  desert. 

As  Bokhara  is  the  most  commercial  town  of  Central  Asia  much  has 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  transit  of  merchandise.  There 
are  fourteen  caravanserais,  all  of  them  built  on  the  same  plan,  though 
of  very  different  dimensions.  They  are  square  buildings  of  two 
stories,  inclosing  a  court-yard.  The  rooms  round  the  court-yard  are 
used  as  warehouses  and  let  to  the  merchants.  The  bazaars  are  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  some  of  them  being  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  In  the  shops  with  which  they  are  lined  on  both  sides 
every  sort  of  merchandise  is  exposed  to  sale,  with  the  exception  of 
woven  goods,  which  are  sold  in  large  edifices  built  for  that  purpose. 
Several  of  them,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  small  shops,  contain 
only  the  silk  goods  which  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and 
other*  the  cottons,  linens,  and  brocades  of  India,  Persia,  England, 
unil  1-  --i:i. 

The  number  of  shops  on  the  great  square,  or  Segistan,  is  likewise 
considerable.  Tents  of  different  colours  are  filled  with  the  more 
common  manufactures  of  the  country;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
place  is  a  market,  in  which  the  fruits  and'  grain  of  the  country  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  active  commerce 
which  Bokhara  carries  on  with  all  the  neighbouring  countries  brings 
to  this  town  the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  On  the 
Segistan  a  stranger  may  converse  with  Persians,  Jews,  Turks, 
Russians,  Kirghiz,  Chinese,  Turkomans,  Mongols,  Coasacka,  Hindoos, 
and  Afghans,  besides  the  Tajiks  and  Uzbeks,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  Tajiks  compose  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bokhara,  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  They  are 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artists.  The  number  of  Jews  and 
Hindoos  settled  at  Bokhara  is  considerable. 

<lutiea  are  levied  on  commodities  exported,  and  only  a  small  duty 
on  imports,  and  this  is  paid  only  when  the  articles  are  sold.  Bokhara 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  place  of  extensive  commerce,  and  its 
geographical  position  must  always  ensure  it  considerable  advantages 
in  this  respect.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  six  commercial  routes 
divrrge ;  three  towards  the  north  lead  to  Russia  and  the  table-land 
of  Central  Asia,  and  three  towards  the  south  connect  it  with  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India. 

The  road  which  leads  to  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia  runs 
from  Bokhara  along  the  banks  of  the  Zar-afshan  to  Samarcand,  ami 
thence  northward  over  the  mountains,  pauses  the  river,  and  then 
extends  into  the  basin  of  the  Sir-Deria  (Jaxartes).  Along  this  river 
it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Khoend  and  Khokand  to  Marghilan, 
and  then  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Oush,  from  which  place  il 
lends  by  the  mountain  pass  of  Terek  to  Koksoo  and  Khashgar.  The 
Bokharians  take  on  camel-back  to  Khashgar  woollen-cloth,  coral, 
pearls,  cochineal,  brocade,  velvet,  fur  (especially  of  otters  and  martens) 
leather,  sugar,  large  looking-glasses,  copper,  tin,  needles,  glass,  am! 
Borne  iron  utensils.  They  bring  back  in  exchange  a  great  quantity  o 
tea,  china,  some  silk  goods,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  and  silver.  In  this 
branch  of  commerce  from  700  to  800  camels  are  employed. 

Two  roads  lead  to  Russia ;  one  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 
across  the  desert  of  the  Kirghiz  to  Orenburg  or  Troisk ;  and  the 
otluT  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian 
to  Astrakhan.  From  the  towns  mentioned  on  the  Russian  frontier 
the  goods  are  transported  to  the  fair  of  Nishnei-Novogorod,  where 
nine-tenths  are  sold.  The  Bokharians  bring  to  Russia  rhubarb,  raw 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  skins  of  martens,  lamb-skins,  fox-skins,  dried 
fruits,  silk  goods  (especially  for  morning  dresses),  carpets,  Cashmere 
and  Persian  shawls,  and  tea ;  and  take  in  exchange  cochineal,  spices 
sugar,  tin,  sandal-wood,  woollen-cloth,  leather,  wax,  iron,  copper 
rteel,  small  looking-glasses,  otter-skins,  pearls,  Russian  nankin,  uten 
sils  of  cast-iron,  needles,  coral,  cotton-velvet,  cotton-handkerchiefs 
some  brocade,  glass,  and  a  small  quantity  of  linens  and  Indiai 
muslins.  They  employ  3000  camels  in  this  trade. 

Three  roads  lead  from  Bokhara  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan — one  tc 

Meshed,  the  second  to  Herat,  and  the  third  to  Cabul.     The  Bokha 

rinns  bring  to  Persia  a  portion   of  the  goods  imported  from  Russia 

besides  raw  cotton,  silk,  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  woollens 

I  rhubarb ;  they  take  back  the  common  shawls  of  Persi 

in  i'.'.kliani  as  turbans,  girdles  of  a  yellow  colour,  wooden  combs 

carpets,  and  turquoises.     About  600  camels  are  employed  annuall 

in  thin  branch  of  commerce. 

The  road  to  Cabul  passes  from  Bokhara  to  Kurshee,  and  thenc 
through  a  desert  to  the  Amoo  Deria,  which  it  passes  at  Khojusali 
••afitward,  and  passes  through  Balkh  and  Khulum 
from  which  latter  place  it  runs  southward  along  the  river  Khulum 
till  it  enters  the  Hindu-Koosh.  Before  it  reaches  Cabul  it  traverses  th 
Y»lley  of  Bameean.  This  road  and  its  continuation  through  Penh; 


ur,  Attock,  and  Lahore,  connects  Central  Aaia  with  India.  The 
ommerce  along  this  route  ia  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants 
:  Cabul,  and  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  Panjab  and  Shikarpore.  They 
import  shawls  from  Cashmere  and  Cabul,  silken  brocade,  tine  muslins, 
earls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  great  quantity  of  indigo ;  and 
sport  raw  cotton,  paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  cochineal,  and  some  of 
le  goods  manufactured  in  the  country. 

(Meyendorff  and  Burnes.) 

BOLAN  PASS.     [AFGHANISTAN;  BSLOOCHISTAN.] 

BOLBEC.     [SEINE  INFERIEURE.] 

BOLCHOW,  or  BOLKHOV,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Bolchow, 
n  the  government  of  Orel,  or  Orlov,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated 
t  the  confluence  of  the  Nugra  with  the  Bolchowka,  feeders  of  the 
)ka,  in  53°  26'  N.  lat.,  35°  53'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  14,000  iuha- 
litants.  Though  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  the  town  is  well 
iuilt  Its  foundation  is  of  remote  date,  for  it  was  an  ancient  family 
possession  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  It  contains  22  churches,  14  of 
vhich  are  of  stone  and  8  of  wood,  a  monastery,  and  the  convent  of . 
f  ova-Petsherskoi.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  hats, 
hoes,  gloves,  stockings,  Ac.,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
nterior  in  hemp,  rape-oil,  tallow,  hides,  colonial  produce,  shoes, 
tockings,  &c.,  together  with  fruit  grown  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
>ourhood. 

BOLINGBROKE.     [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 

BOLI'VIA,  Republic  of,  South  America,  was  originally  called 
Jpper  Peru,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Being  separated  from  the  more  populous  parts  of  Buenos 
Ayres  by  the  desert  of  Chaco  and  a  very  rugged  and  dreary  mouu- 
ain  region,  it  had  little  in  common  with  that  state,  and  it  conse- 
quently soon  separated  from  it  after  the  subversion  of  the  Spanish 
authority.  The  republic  declared  itself  independent  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1824,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honour  of  General 
Jolivar,  on  August  llth,  1825. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Bolivia  is  formed  by  the  parallel  10°  S.  lat. 
rora  the  river  Purus  on  the  west,  to  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
luence  of  the  rivers  Sarare  and  Mamore,  thence  called  the  Madeira, 
on  the  east.  The  most  southern  point  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
,t  the  Bahia  de  Nuestra  Sufioru,  between  Punta  del  Norte  and  Puuta 
Irl  Sur,  about  25°  S.  bit.  It  consequently  extends  over  15  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  upwards  of  1000  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
most  eastern  part  in  contiguous  to  the  river  Paraguay,  where  after 
.caving  Brazil  it  forms  for  some  space  the  boundary  between  Bolivia 
ml  Paraguay,  and  extends  to  57°  30' W.  long.  The  most  western 
portion  of  the  republic  borders  on  the  Pacific  at  Puntn  del  Norte, 
ibout  70°  30'  W.  long.  Bolivia  is  bounded  on  the  west  for  about 
250  miles  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  remainder  of  its  western  and 
north-weatern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  republic  of  Peru.  It  borders 
on  the  north-east  and  cast  on  the  empire  of  Brazil,  'except  the  most 
south-eastern  corner,  where  it  joins  Paraguay.  To  the  south  of  it 
extends  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  where  it  approaches  the 
Pacific  that  of  Chili.  Under  the  parallel  of  22°  the  extent  of  the 
country  from  east  to  west  may  be  about  750  miles,  but  towards  the 
north  it  is  less. 

Surface,  Population,  <kc. — The  area  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  is 
estimated  at  318,750  square  miles.  The  following  table  shown  the 
area  of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  also  the  population  according  to 
the  semi-official  estimate  of  1843,  the  latest  which  gives  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  several  provinces :  a  more  recent  return  gives 
the  entire  population  as  1,330,000. 


.Departments. 

Chief  Towns. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

La  Vuz 

ll'llrc, 

Potosi  .         .         . 
Cocbabamba 
CtiuquUaca  .         . 
Sunta  Cruz  He  la  Sierra 

La  Pan  .  . 
Ortiro  .  .  . 
Potosi  .  . 
Oropei»;i  .  . 
Chuqui-  i  .L  . 
Sail  Loit-n/" 

8»,950 

8,500 
31,875 
54,250 
34,425 
148,750 

300,000 
80,000 
20fl,000 
250,000 
175,000 
25,000 

318,750 

1,030,000 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is  situated  within  the  tropics 
it  might  be  expected  that  its  climate  and  productions  would  corre- 
spond to  its  geographical  situation  ;  but  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  surface  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  other  half  is  occupied 
by  high  mountain  ranges,  table-lands  of  great  elevation,  high  valleys, 
and  widely  extending  slopes.  This  mountainous  portion  of  Bolivia 
belongs  to  the  great  range  of  the  ANDES,  under  which  head  will  be 
found  a  general  description  of  it. 

Where  the  Andes  running  from  south  to  north  enter  Bolivia  they 
send  off  at  about  24°  S.  lat.  a  lateral  branch  to  the  east,  which 
extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  separates  the  aillueuts  of  the  Rio 
Bennejo  from  those  of  the  Pilcomayo,  both  of  which  fall  into  the 
Paraguay  on  its  right  bank.  This  lateral  mountain  range,  which 
constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  Bolivia  and  separates  it  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  does  not  rise  to  a  very  great  height,  but  is  extremely 
rugged  and  barren.  The  principal  chain  of  the  Ancles  here  runs  nearly 
south  and  north,  and  contains  some  peaks  which  rise  above  the  snow 
lino.  The  Nevado  de  Chorolque  (21°  30'  S.  lut.)  is  said  to  rise  to  16,648 
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ebveawa  ef  1«,MT  fcot  The  Illlmeai 
•ar  peak*  rieb«  to  the  height  of  21.145  feet,  or 
•w  Ua*.  At  thb  point  the  rang,  •omewhat 
•atiMb«  aearly  do.  oorta-wert,  and  forming 
Uae  of  awwy  mountain,  till  it  join*  the 
JM  UM  Aadee  ef  Bea  Joan  del  Ore  and  of  Viloanota.  which 
1 1 4 '  ead  1  r  extond  •early  eaet  aad  weet,  and  again  eonneet  the 
•atef  UM  Aadea.  la  thai  portion  of  tS*  Eaetora  Cordillera, 
U-  10  b  tW  N«vedo  d.  Sorata.  Sl.tM  feet  high.  Both  chain. 
of  BMwatoJa*.  with  the  tatomediato  valley  of  the  Deaagoadero,  oooupy 
•  I  nil  Ml  ef  upward*  of  ttt  Bib.  to  the  north  of  18',  bat  to  the 
ef  that  parallel  they  are  •award*  of  SOO  mile*  in  width. 
•ajliliiBi  of  Bonrhau.  aad  HuinHol.lt  (•  Z*it- 
«.'  b.  U,  aad  '  AaabatoB  der  {Tatar/  Sebine* 
t-  ST»)  UM  aMaa  hncbt  of  the  ride*  of  the  eaatarn  chain 
ef  UM  MMaa  Cardfflera.  a*  ililamiliiil  bv  UM  (MM.  b  1S.S02 
fc*^**  UM  wnlira  ehata  ItjM*  faet ;  wnib  the  height  of  the 

fa*,  ia  UM  weetara.  H.WO  feet;  "ooaeMraeatiy  the  ratio  of* the 
hatat*  ef  the  ridge  to  UM*  of  the  oalariaatiag  poiat  b,  ia  the  eaetorn 
eaeka.1  1*7.  ead  fa*  the  we*tom  chain  a.  I  :  1  54.  Thb  ratio,  which 

aaaaW  to  that  whkh  extota  la  UM  Pyreaee»*(  -  I :  I  -4»K  but  very 
aetntfraathe  Alp*,  where  the  mean  ^height  of  the  paeaM  b  be* 
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ir  b*,  M  bna.  an  aagb  of  ahao*  U  degree*  with  that  Una,  running 
'  r«oHhaad*ooth«rt-bv«mth.  Not  having 
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feat  to  the  *aady  ea9  er  enpty  taeavelvwi  into  the  Lak.  of  Titicaoa 
el  tat  aertaora  eatramitj.  Thb  l.k-.  the  large*  in  the  Snath 
Am  rlnai  i  itbeit.  nr  m|ln  aa  area  of  about  4«00  aquai 
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free*  MO  to  1000  feet  above  M.  level  The  water* 
•  the*,  lateral  ridge*  sad  the  high  mountain  rang*. 
I  to  the  plata.  traveled  by  the  river  Madeira  and  ita 
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The  vegetatinn  of  thb  valley  ha*  abo  a  very  peculiar  character. 
There  are  no  tree*,  but  the  lower  dbtriota.  especially  near  the  great 
lake,  are  covered  with  the  moat  beautiful  green  turf  when  the  land 

...      ...         ,•.      .'.••-    ...  i  •    .0  i  •.....•     •*  .-. 

ry*.  aad  barley  are  indeed  aowa.  but  they  do  not  ripen,  and  are  out 
green  a.  Mder  for  the  Uamaa.    The  pbntation*  of  quinoa  (Ckno- 


\  ar.  ntondve,  and  abo  of  potatow,  which  are 

.....'.'.  ..:•.,...;;..-        •'.  •      .'.!.• 


extoad  to  a  BoaelnanM.  dbtonoe  up  the  dde.  of  UM  adjacent  bill*. 
There  are  no  peculiar  *ea.oBi  for  aowing  or  harrect,  and  the  native, 
oocapbd  either  in  performing  the  one  or  the  other 
country  which  eiteo.U  between  the  ridge*  of  hill* 
aad  the  high  range*  contain*  for  the  moet  part  undulating  plain* 
ootarad  with  a  coarae  gra**,  on  which  numerou*  herd*  of  llanuu  are 


.        •       :  •     ..-    .     :     ...... 

Lop**  Cvfitri,  and  UM  bcaetomui 
natirei).  which  in  eone  ptaow  hu  x 


fed.     Here  abo  the  guanaco,  alpaca*,  and  vicuha*  feed  in  a  wild 
BeriJa  th«*i  no  wild  «nim.l.  hare   been  obaerved   in   :!:•• 
peculiar  kind  of  chinchilla,  the 
(the  vbcacha  or  bbcacho  of  the 
ao  burrowed  the  aoil  a*  to  render 

travelling  on  honebaok 'unaafe.  The  Lake  of  Titicaoa  about. 
fiah,  aad  numeron*  bird*  vbit  it  The  condor  b  frequently  nu-t 
with  on  the  mountain*.  Among  the  ipontaneou*  pUnta  the  niahe* 
which  grow  along  the  bank*  of  the  lake  deaerve  to  be  noticed,  a* 
the  entire  want  of  tree*  ha*  compelled  thn  native*  to  apply  them  to 
nearly  a*  many  uae*  aa  the  bamboo  b  applied  in  India..  With 
the**  ruabe*  the  native*  build  their  huta,  and  make  the  boat,  and 
aaib  with  which  they  navigate  the  lake ;  mata  made  of  them  are  the 
bed  of  the  poor,  and  earve  in  the  houae*  of  the  rich  a*  carpet* 

From  thin  valley  nix  mountain  pame.  trarerae  the  Weatern  Conlil 
lera  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  higbe*t  pointa  rbe  to  nearly  15,000 
feet  above  the  aea,  and  oooaequently  they  are  not  inferior  to  the 
BMMlrtfii"  pa*M  of  the  Himalaya  in  elevation.  The  aaoent  to  theaa 
paeie*  from  the  valley  b  only  2000  feet,  and  the  dope  i*  gentli-: 
but  th.  deeeent  to  the  *ea  b  exceedingly  rapi<).  Th.  hvli,-.t  |x>int 
of  the  great  range  being  cloae  on  the  maritime  declivity  of  the 
Cordilbra,  and  consequently  at  an  inconaiderable  dintanc. 
exoeedmg  60  mile*  from  the  aea,  the  deeeent  b  extremely  precipitate 

.:.  !          •    .     • 

That  portion  of  Bolivia  which  extend*  between  the  Ande*  and  the 
Pacific,  in  length  250  mile,  between  San  Taltal  1'oint,  the  *outhern 
angle  of  the  Bahia  de  Nueatra  Sehora,  and  the  nnall  river  Loa,  hn* 
been  denribad  under  ATACAMA,  by  which  name  it  i*  known. 
for  the  mo*t  part  a  barren  want*,  but  there  b  fertile  1  n.|  .i]..ng  the 
narrow  valley*  and  river  couraea.     The  ooact  about  Kahi*  de  Nueatra 
Sonera  b  low  and  nigged  ;  from  thence  to  Jam  Head  the  ooatt  run- 
in  a  direct  line  for  62  mile*,  the  chore  being  iteep  *nd  rocky,  and 
backed  with  hilb  from  2000  to  2500  feet  high.     Farther  n..'rth  in 
th.  apaciou*  Bay  of  M<-sill«nr«,  8  mile*  acroea,  and  affording  anchor- 
age off  the  wertern  aide ;  but  it  b  of  little  uae  a*  the  adore  i» 
and  neither  wood  nor  water  b  to  be  obtained.     Thirty  mile*  n»rUi- 
ca«t  from  Leading  Bluff,  the  northern  headland  «f  Mexillone*  Bay,  ia 
l\>bga  Bay,  the  only  port  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.     In  thb  bay  i* 
the  town  of  Puerto  de  b  Mar,  better  known  a*  Cobija,  a  poor  place 
of  about  1400  inhabitant*;  it  b  an  inconvenient  place f< 
a*  it  b  ill  ninplied  with  water,  while  vegetable*  even  for  the  con- 
•umption  of  the  iuliabitanta  are  brought  from  Valpanu*'.. 
of  TOO  mile*.     North  of  Cobija  Bay  are  aeveral  nhallow  muuly 
with  rocky  pointa.    Algodon  Bay,  28  mile,  fi 
firat  place  which  afford*  any  anchorage.     Al-out  10  inilen  farl! 
Cape  Han  Francbco  or  Paqui<|ui,  on  which  b  an  exten 
guano,  which  ha*  been  brgely  worked.     Somewhat  farther  in  ! 
Arena,  near  which  b  a  fiabing  village ;  an. I  12  mile*  farther  b  the 
gully  of   the  Loa  River,   which  form*  the  boundary-line  between 
I..!'-  •' 

Bv  far  the  greatoet  part  of  Bolivia  i«  mtuatod  to  the  eait  of  the 
And.*,  aad  thb  portion  may  be  divided  into  the  mountainou* 
dbtrict  and  th*  plain*.  The  mountain  dbtrict  extend*  along  the 
eaatan  aid.  of  the  Andea,  and  b  not  of  great  rth  of 

•'.  becaunc  the  dope  of  the  Eautern  Cordillera  toward*  the 
I.Iain,  b  nearly  a*  rapid  a*  that  »f  the  Western  toward*  the  aea, 
and  the  branche*  which  thb  chain  aend*  off  extend  to  no  great 
dbtaace  from  the  principal  range.  But  at  about  17*  10'  8.  lat,  a 
mountain  range  detachc*  itaclf  from  the  Eautorn  Cordillera,  v 
ma*  generally  doe  eaet  for  upward*  of  200  mile*.  TIu.  branch  rbe* 
near  the  city  of-  Cochabamba,  above  the  line  of  perpetual  *now.  in 
the  pointed  peek  called  Nevado  de  Tinaira;  farther  eastward  it 
gradually  decline,  till  it  terminate*  on  or  near  the  bank*  of  the  Rio 
Uuapai  or  Orand*,  at  no  great  dbtaace  weet  of  the  town  of  Santa 
('run  d*b  Sierra.  Thb  chain  b  commonly  called  the  Sierra  of  Santa 
Crux.  Between  thb  ridge  and  that  forming  the  boundary -line 
toward*  Boenoa  Ayrea,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  extend*  the 
mountainou*  portion  of  Kaitern  Bolivia.  Ita  weatern  boundary  may 
b*  fixed  at  about  «S'  W.  long.  Thb  country  b  travelled  by  ninny 
bteral  ridge*,  which  ar*  oflaeta  from  the  great  chain  of  the  .\ 
and  form  extaoaive  vallejr*.  Many  of  thete  valley*  link  sjowl 
often  maintain  thenuelve*  for  a  conaidtrable  extant  at  nearly  the 
ana.  elevation.  Thb  drcunutanoa,  a*  well  a*  the  width  of  the  valley*, 
render*  them  particularly  fit  for  agriculture,  and  for  the  cultivation 
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of  tropical  as  well  as  extra-tropical  productions.  Many  persons  have 
considered  these  valleys  as  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  South  America.  Here  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
generally  covered  with  flue  trees  to  a  great  height.  South  of  20° 
however  the  valleys  are  narrower,  and  the  ranges  which  inclose  them 
are  without  wood,  and  nearly  without  vegetation. 

Hy<l  Xo  part  of  America  has   a  greater  abundance  of 

water  than  the  region  east  of  the  Andes.  The  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  eastern  declivities  are  very  numerous  and  contain  a 
volume  of  water  which  cannot  be  exhausted  by  irrigation.  These 

lire  atnon;  the  most  distant  heads  of  the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata 
rivers.  The  Cordillera  Real  contains  the  sources  of  the  greatest  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas — the  Rio  Madeira.  This  large 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Rio 
Beni  and  the  Rio  Mamore,  both  of  which  descend  from  the  Cordillera 
Real  and  unite  thnir  waters  between  10°  and  11°  S.  lat.  The  upper 
branches  of  the  K:o  Beni  are  the  Rio  Caca,  the  Rio  Chuqueapo,  and 
th>-  Rio  Quetoto.  The  Rio  Quetoto,  the  most  southern  of  them,  rises 
where  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz  detaches  itself  from  the  Eastern 

lera,  and  taking  a  north-east  and  north  course  enters  the 
plain,  where  it  soon  meets  the  Chuqueapo,  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  to  the  north-west  of  the  Nevado  de 
Illiraaai.  The  Chuqueapo,  which  is  only  prevented  by  a  low  ridge 
from  entering  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  town  of  La  Paz, 
traverse*  the  great  chain  (16°  55')  through  an  enormous  chasm.  It 
then  runs  for  nearly  100  miles  through  a  fine  valley  and  joins  the 
Quetoto  on  entering  the  plain.  After  this  junction  the  river  con- 
tinues its  northern  course,  dividing  the  mountainous  country  from 
the  eastern  plains  till  it  meets  the  Rio  Caca.  The  Caca,  under  the 
name  of  Mapiri,  rises  likewise  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Nevado  de  Sorata  towards  the  west,  and" 
running  first  north  and  then  east,  traverses  by  a  deep  chasm  the 
CordilK-ra  Real  north  of  the  Nevado  de  Yani,  a  high  snow-capped 
peak.  During  a  very  tortuous  course  the  Mapiri  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
same  Cordillera,  and  by  their  union  the  Rio  Caca  ia  formed.  This 
stream  joins  the  united  rivers  Quetoto  and  Chuqueapo  about  13°  30', 
and  the  river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Beni,  which  name 
it  preserves  in  its  northern  and  north-north-eastern  course  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mamore.  Thus  the  Beni  brings  to  the  Madeira 
all  the  water*  from  the  eastern  and  from  a  portion  of  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Cordillera  R?al,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  those  from 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz. 

The  other  great  branch  of  the  Madeira,  the  Mamore,  rises  under 
the  name  of  Cochabamba  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  cultivation 
and  its  numerous  products.  It  first  runs  east  by  south  and  after- 
wards due  east,  when  being  swelled  by  many  small  rivers  it  assumes 
th«  name  of  Rio  Grande.  It  afterwards  makes  a  very  large  semi- 
circular sweep,  by  which  it  arrives  at  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  whence  it  runs  north-west,  and  after  uniting  with  the  Chapare' 
at  about  16°  30"  receives  the  name  of  Mamore,  and  by  degrees  changes 
its  north-west  course  into  a  north  one.  The  Chapard  is  formed  by 
four  or  five  streams  descending  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Crtfz.  Before  the  Mamore  unites  with  the  Itanez, 
a  large  river  which  rises  in  the  western  parts  of  Brazil,  it  receives 
tin:  waters  of  the  Yacuma,  whose  source  is  at  no  great  distance  from 

inks  of  the  Rio  Beni,  and  which  runs  through  an  extremely 
flat  country.  The  Itanez  [BRAZIL]  is  increased  before  its  junction 
with  the  Mamore  by  the  river  Ubahy,  which  rises  in  a  lake  called 
Laguna  Grande,  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos,  and  is  therefore 
also  called  Rio  de  Chiqnitos.  After  the  junction  of  the  Mamore  with 
the  Itimez,  the  river  continues  its  northern  course  till  it  meets  the 

near  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Bolivia,  from  which  point  the 
river  has  the  name  of  Madeira. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes 
south  of  1  S  '  S.  Lit.  go  to  the  Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of    the    La    Plata    River.     The    Pilcomayo    rises    on    the    southern 
declivity  of  the  mountain  knot  called  Cordillera  de  los  Lipez,  and 
running  generally  due    east,  ia  soon  increased    by    numerous  other 
streams,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  the  Sail  Juan,  which  rises 
22°   30',   and  falls  into  the  Pilcomayo   from  the  south;  the 
liich  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potosi  on  the  southern 
ICastern  Cordillera  and  soon  becomes  navigable  ;  and 
which  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Cocha- 
1   traverses  the  beautiful   and   well-cultivated   valley   of 
After  the  junction  with  the  Cachymayo,  the  Pilcomayo 
continues  iU  eastern  course  for  about  100  miles,  when  turning  sud- 
denly to  the   south  it  enters  the  desert  called  Grande  Chaco,  and 
leaven  the  territories  of  Bolivia. 

The  whole  eastern  portion  of  Bolivia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Pilco- 

bfae  frontier  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  junction  of  the  Mamore 

and  l'«ni,  U  one  extensive  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  isolated  ranges 

of  hill*  which  from  east  to  west  extend  about  200  miles,  and  from 

•""tl.  t  upwards  of  700  miles.     In  the  southern  part 

"'"  "  ttershed  between  the  affluent*!  of  the  Amazonas 

i'lata,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to 

any  great  height  above  the  sea.      This  plain  is  principally  watered 
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by  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the  Ubahy,  which  in  the  rainy  season, 
from  October  to  April,  inundate  the  country  along  their  banks  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  many  places  there  are  lakes,  and  though 
none  of  them  are  very  large,  the  exhalations,  united  with  those  from 
the  inundations,  render  the  climate  excessively  humid.  This  humidity, 
added  to  the  heat  which  prevails  all  the  year  round,  gives  rise  to 
many  dangerous  diseases,  and  renders  this  plain  very  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans.  This  part  of  the  republic  has  consequently 
been  almost  abandoned  by  the  Creoles,  though  its  great  fertility 
would  better  repay  the  labour  of  the  cultivator  than  any  other 
district  of  the  country.  Immense  forests  of  high  trees  cover  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  plains,  but  their  valuable  products  are  neglected, 
except  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cocoa  is  gathered  by  the  natives 
and  brought  to  the  towns  of  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  La  Paz,  and 
Cochabamba.  The  plantations  consist  commonly  of  mandioc  and 
maize,  those  of  cotton  and  rice  being  rare,  but  all  the  other  tropical 
productions  might  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — The  climate  of  the  different  districts  has 
been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the  surface.  Rain  never  falls  on 
the  coast  along  the  Pacific.  In  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  in  the 
mountain  region,  and  in  the  plains,  the  summer  is  the  rainy  season ; 
but  the  rain  is  continual  only  in  the  plains.  The  mountains  are 
subject  to  tremendous  hail-storms  ;  thunder-storms  are  also  peculiarly 
severe  in  these  elevated  regions.  In  winter  the  traveller  is  subject  to  a 
temporary  blindness  called '  surumpi,'  which  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  being  reflected  from  the  snow,  and  rendering  the  smallest  ray  of 
light  absolutely  insupportable.  Earthquakes  are  very  common  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  less  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  and 
the  mountain  region,  but  in  the  plains  they  have  not  been  observed. 

The  scanty  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero  have  been 
noticed.  The  few  places  on  the  coast  which  are  cultivated  produce 
no  grain  but  maize,  excellent  fruits  however  grow,  especially  figs, 
olives,  and  melons,  besides  pomegranates,  plantains,  and  algarrovas 
(Protopia  dulcif,  Humb.),  a  kind  of  pulse,  which  grows  to  the  length 
of  a  foot,  with  its  seeds  enveloped  in  a  substance  like  cotton,  which  is 
eaten.  It  is  of  a  sourish  taste,  but  very  cooling.  Cotton,  a  little 
sugar-cane,  and  the  A  rimdo  donax,  of  which  there  are  large  plantations, 
are  also  cultivated. 

The  other  portions  of  the  republic,  especially  the  beautiful  vales 
watered  by  the  Cochabamba  and  Cachymayo,  are  more  fertile.  As 
the  levels  which  occur  along  their  banks  are  at  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  they  abound  in  all  the  fruits,  grains,  and  other  agri- 
cultural productions  common  to  Europe  and  to  tropical  countries. 
Among  the  spontaneous  products  are  cocoa,  sarsaparilla,  different 
species  of  vanilla,  copaiba,  balsam,  and  caoutchouc.  The  mighty 
forests  which  line  the  rivers  abound  in  the  finest  timber  for  all  pur- 
poses, especially  for  ship-building,  and  in  trees  which  distil  aromatic  and 
medicinal  gums.  The  plantain  is  found  in  abundance ;  and  there  is 
a  species  of  cinnamon  called  by  the  Creoles  the  Canela  de  Clavo,  which 
only  differs  in  the  greater  thickness  of  the  bark  and  its  darker  colour 
from  that  of  the  East  Indies.  Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  sarsapa- 
rilla, copaiba,  and  other  medicinal  drugs  grow  abundantly  east  of  the 
Throughout  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
below  the  level  of  8000  feet,  vast  quantities  of  the  coca  (Coca  eryt/i- 
•">,  are  grown.  The  plant  grows  wild,  but  it  is  also  largely 
cultivated,  the  dried  leaves  being  employed  almost  universally  by  the 
Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  as  a  narcotic.  According  to  Dr. 
Weddell  9,600,000  Spanish  pounds  are  annually  produced  in  the 
district  of  Yongas  alone,  while  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  from  the  tax  on  coca. 

Besides  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  there 
are  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  the  leopard,  six  or  seven  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  several  amphibious  creatures.  Of  domestic  animals,  there  are 
horses,  asses,  and  mules,  but  for  sheep  the  climate  is  too  warm. 
Great  herds  of  horned  cattle  find  abundant  pastures  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  in  the  plains. 

Among  the  birds  have  been  noticed  many  different  kinds  of 
parrots,  several  species  of  turkeys,  and  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
singing  birds,  as  the  thrush,  the  whistler,  and  the  maltico,  remarkable 
for  its  plumage  and  the  sweetness  of  its  note. 

All  the  rivers,  but  especially  those  of  the  plains,  abound  in  fish. 

Gold  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  but  especially  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  where  it  is  washed  down 
by  rivers  which  run  between  slate  mountains  in  narrow  ravines.  All 
the  waters  descending  from  this  range,  which  (all  into  the  Beni  or  its 
branches,  carry  down  gold  sand,  but  more  particularly  the  small 
river  Tipuani,  which  falls  into  the  Mapiri.  The  mines  of  Potosi  have 
long  been  considered  as  the  richest  in  the  world  for  their  produce  of 
silver,  but  they  are  now  little  worked,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
other  silver  mines.  Copper  is  abundant :  at  Corucuero,  a  small  place 
about  70  miles  from  La  Paz,  enormous  masses  of  native  copper  are 
found  crystallised  in  the  form  of  perfect  cubes.  This  ore  though  it 
is  said  to  contain  seven-eighths  of  pure  copper,  is  of  scarcely  any  use, 
being  found  in  very  high  mountains  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
coast.  Besides  these  metals  there  are  ores  of  lead  and  tin  ;  and  salt- 
petre, brimstone,  and  salt. 

Political  Divisions. — The  republic  of  Bolivia  is  divided  into  six 
departments  : — 
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•sBftaamnL  UM  ssBBBeTeasi  valley*  wUeli  ft*  on  UM  eastern  dr* 
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b«i  oaly  •  few  spot*  an  cultivated.     Tfce  river*  bring  down  a  great 
•WlHi.  af  gold  aand.    It    liUlii  only  on*  town  of  Importance,  UM 

*U  TWIi^rtninBlef  Or4r*  Use  between  La  Pas  and  Potoai ;  UM 
Andes  beejnd  to  on  UM  west,  UM  ik|iartma»t  of  Omqakaca  lie*  on 
Ik*  aes*.  h  e««te»a»UM»nrta*nipsrt  of  UM  valley  of  the  Daiagiisilaro. 
In  ls*i*Jk-hlb**J«aWaNK*»9**%kB«2oa>MM|  it  steod* 
U,M*  ssat  abov.  Ike  sea.  and  contain*  several  churches  and 
U  UM  nakjkbomrkaed  c  n»sMarabl«  ailverHnin*.  are  worked, 
from  Oraro  to  Potoai  travers**  the  southern  part  of 
rdUkrs,  *a>d  rka*  in  UM  mountain  pas*  of  Tolapalk  to 
ImJftaM. 

III  The    III  Mill  n*  of  Potoai  uomprekanrk  the  most  southern 
norttan af  Boftvk.  namely,  the  whok  of  the  coaatalong  the  Pacific, 
UM  eeejnfry  awUfc  of  UM  valley  of  the  Daaagnadero,  and  the  aouthern 
•an  el  UM  mi  ••nil  region  a*  tar  north  a*  UM  Pikomsyo  River. 
Nearly  UM  whok  of  Ite  surface   k   covered  with  sand  or  barren 

'    .bwtasto  contains  numaroae  mine*  of  silver  at  Potoai  and 
in  UM  nortkera  range,  which  have  been  long  worked, 
art   Ikem   k  more   populous  than  any  part  of  the 
UM  valley*  of  UM  Cachymayo   and   Cochabamba. 
UM  capital,  Poron,  this  department  contain*  no  considerable 

IV  TkeJ.partmsnt  of  Cochahunbe  comprehend*  the  greatest  part 
af  UM  rkfc  and  nil-cultivated  valley  of  UM  Cochabamba  or  Ouapai, 
Ik*  Sucre  d*  Saute  Cnu.  and  UM  da*  valleys  which   lie  on   the 
nertkara  declivity  of  tkk  chain.     Every  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
k  ken  grown  ia  abundance,  and  in  some  of  UM  river*  which  fall  into 
UM  ClMfare1  gold  k  collected.     The   capital  of  thk  department, 
Owe***,  <nataw.  about  1  o.OOO  inhabitants,  and  k  the  most  industrious 
af  UM  town*  of  Bolivia,  UM  manufacture  of  cotton  good*  and    of 
gk*.  being  carried  on  to  same  extant     Many  of  the  dwelling-house* 
are  large ;  and  there  are  several  convents  and  churches.     It  i*  situated 
at  Ike  •as>sra  extremity  of  UM  department  in  a  An*  valley  traversed 
by  UM  CoJonUo.  a  branch  of  UM  Cochabamba.     The  small  town 
fWh«h»mln.  from  which  Ike  department  ha*  received  its  name,  lie* 
an  Ik*  bank*  of  UM  river  OuapaC  or  Cochabamba. 

He*  ilnmlinant  of  Chuquiseca,  or  Charcas,  • 

anateiaow  country  between  Ik*  riven  Paapaya  and  Kio  Grande  de 
k  Plata,  in  which  UM  valley  of  UM  Cachymayo  k  comprehended  in  all 
Ma  extant,  and  a  great  portion  of  that  of  Cochabamba.  It  contains 
seas*  *naseil*i*lili  mine*,  and  k  on*  of  UM  most  populous  portion* 
af  Bal.TU.»e,  aoeoont  vf  ite  fertility  and  the  healthfulnc*. 
•Ihnaas.  The  principal  town,  Cncar.  UUCA,  k  the  capital  of  Bolivia. 

Tk*  lijirtm  a»t  of  Santa  Crux  dek  Sierra  k  by  far  the  largest, 
i  wkok  plain  which  constitute*  UM  eastern 
•  part  o/  it  i.  still  occupied  by  independent 
r  dktricta,  where  UM  Creoles  had  formerly 
i  abandoned  on  account  of  their  unbealthlne**    The 
,  Aaa  Ziram  aV  U  fronltrm,  not  far  from  UM  old  town  Santa 
Ora»  d*  la  8km,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grand*  de  k  Plata,  has 


tij  UM  whole  plain  which  cooetHuU.  UM  aaatorn 
•an  ««•  Bolrria.  UM  creator  part  ofit  i*  .till  ooctipied  by  indepeodent 
tribe*  of  ladiaa.;  aad  uUwr  dutrieU.  where  the  Craole*  had  formerly 


The  inhabitant*  of  Bolivk  are  composed  of  aborigines, 
and  of  people  of  foreign  extraction.  Tb*  aborigine*  form  probably 
•sere  Ikan  tkr .. ifautUk  of  UM  population.  They  may  be  divided 
swse  Ikaee  wk»  speak  Ik*  Quietus  language  and  those  who  apeak 
dnsWavt  itkliela  Tk*  Qukhoa  kngiiage  pnrvaik  among  all  the 
askabMant.  af  UM  coast  and  of  Ik*  valley  of  UM  Deeaguadero, 
JaayliilHiili  kad  been  adopted  by  them  bafora  Ike  arrival 
•  a»i|iMja.  and  •**•  at  prases*  H  k  their  principal  if  not  their 
•natre  iii|ill  l.bot  it  k  praatkad  in  a  vary  unskilful 
*j  her*  bean  converted  to  UM  Roman  Catholic  faith,  b. 


faith,  bat  retain 
Tke  natives  who  do  not 
of  the 
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and  UwMonbatn  nVkaof  UM 


Ctaky.  a.  *>*0  as  Ik*  CtaiiXlii,  wko  oceopy  Ik*  eoontry  bordarlng 
en  sVn*J  aasttWysy.  ttfll  lead  a  r*rk*  life,  U  v.  mostly  on  wt3 
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blood  are  few  in  nomber,  but  the  mixed  now.  which  owa  their  origin 
to  a  mixture  with  nagraa*,  are  numarou*  on  the  coact ;  much  lea*  ao 
inthe  mining  dktricte;  and  in  other  part*  very  few  of  them  arc  found. 
The  balk  of  UM  population  k  concentrated  in  two  Uugvr  and  aereral 
•nailer  ralkya.  Immanat  traoto  conaict  of  barren  dearata,  other* 
though  fertile  are  not  oultiratod,  and  nearly  uninhabited 

Commrrcr,  Jfmuffuttwnt.—'Ko  country  perhap*  u  under  greater 
disadvantage*  with  reapat*  to  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  Uian  Bolivia,  though  paesessing  a  ooast  of  250  mile*,  with 
several  good  harbour*.  The  part  which  k  contiguous  to  the  coast  k 


s  sandy  desert,  which  produce*  nothing  fit  for  a  foreign  market,  and 
•anted  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  s  chain  of  high  and 
nearly  impassabk  mountain*  up  to  the  parallel  of  Poloai.  The  only 
road  which  connects  the  coast  with  the  internal  district*  of  the  re- 
public run*  on  the  comparatively  level  country  along  the  shores,  and 
paste*  to  the  valley  of  the  Deeaguadero  by  the  pass  of  Lena*  (11- 
which  rise*  to  1 4,210  feet,  and  thence  runs  to  Oruro  and  La  Pax.  But 
thk  road,  like  all  other*  in  thk  country,  k  only  practicable  for  mule* 
uid  llamas,  and  consequently  doe*  not  allow  the  transport  of  very 
oeavY  or  very  bulky  commodities.  To  go  from  La  Pax  to  the  more 
populous  dktricta  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  this 
Ugh  chain  must  be  traversed  by  the  pas*  of  Pacuani  (10*  S3'), 
rises  to  15,224  feet  Another  mountain  pas*  which  lead*  from  Oruro 
to  Chuqukaca,  which  rises  to  14,700  feet,  k  called  the  pass  of  Chalk 
117*  40').  The  difficulties  encountered  in  travelling  from  the  port  of 
I'obijj  to  Oruro  are  so  great,  that  though  the  Bolivians  have  declared 
a  free  port,  they  hardly  use  it,  and  prefer  importing  the  small 
quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  which  there  is  a  demand  through 
Alice  and  Tacna.  Few  foreign  commodities  are  imported  into  Bolivk. 
They  are  chiefly  iron  and  hardware,  with  a  few  articles  of  finery,  as 
•ilk,  Ac.  The  exports  are  nearly  altogether  limited  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  different  kinds  of  woollens,  made  of  the  \\  ••••'*  ••(  the 
llama*  and  alpacas,  and  to  hate  made  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna*.  In 
June  1652,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  Bolivk  flowing  into  the 

tniiioiiss  and  La  1'lata  wa*  declared  free  to  vessels  of  all  nations. 

Being  ss  it  were  excluded  from  foreign  commerce  the  Bolivian*  are 
obliged  to  satkfy  their  wants  by  their  own  industry.  The  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  are  the  most  extensive.  The  better  kind*  are  mad* 
in  Oropesa ;  but  in  many  dktricta  the  Indian*  make  great  quantities, 
which  are  coarse  though  strong.  Next  to  these  are  the  woollens, 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  llamas  and  alpacas.  The  coarser  kind,  called 
'  hanascas,'  k  used  by  the  lower  classes  for  drees  and  likewise  for 
blankets  ;  the  finer  aorta,  called  '  cambk,'  are  embroidered  with  great 
care,  and  used  as  carpets  by  the  rich.  The  best  are  made  at  La  Pax 
and  are  very  dear.  At  San  Francesco  de  Atacttma  very  fine  hate  are 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  and  at  Oropesa  very  good  glass  k 
made.  In  some  town*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  they 
make  vessels  of  silver-wire,  which  are  not  without  elegance. 

Omernmenl,  Finance*,  «(•<•. — In  1825,  when  Buenos  Ayra*  had  re- 
nounced its  claim  on  Upper  Peru,  and  the  representative*  of  tin- 
country  determined  to  form  an  independent  state,  they  adopted  a 
constitution  proposed  by  Bolivar,  according  to  which  the  executive 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  president  chosen  for  life, 
ami  the  legislative  was  to  conskt  of  three  bodies,  the  senate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  censor*.  At  the  same  time  Bolivar  wa*  chosen 
president.  In  the  following  year  a  successful  revolution  occurred, 
ind  Bolivar**  constitution  was  superseded.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  changes,  sometime*  merely  of  dictators,  but  at  others 
in  the  form*  of  government  The  year*  1847, 1848,  and  1849  were  con- 
sumed in  civil  war ;  and  the  country  has  been  ever  since  in  a  more  or 
las*  unsettled  state.  The  legislative  power  k  however  still  at  least 
nominally  vested  in  three  bodies,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands 
of  an  elective  president  Of  the  finances  of  the  country  we  have  no 

J"  atinot  account    The  nati..-.  •  >id  to  amount  to  about 

'4.V.  .:  -the  sum  required  to  dk- 

tfae  arrears  of  interest  nii|»id  since  1847,  but  w,-  believe  that 
Itdoa*  not  include  the  whole  ..f  the  •  um.  In.rrowed  by  the  treasury. 
According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  government  the  r< 
in  1*50  amounted  to  895.24S/.  (1,076,217  piastres),  v  i«ndi- 

.117  -.744  piastres).     The  standing  anir 

to  2000  man.  Tb*  country  k  ecclesiastically  divided  into  the  bkh 
of  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Crux  de  k  Sierra,  but  there  k  no  established 

(Pent land  and  Parish,  in  ffmyr.  /ear.  vol.  v. ;  Meyen'*  /;<•«<•  K*  dit 
Captain*   King  and   Fitamv'*  Satlin-j  f»r    .<WA 

.4 «<•>><«.  published  by  the  Admiralty;  Captain  Basil  Hall;  T. 
Aaara:  Von  Techudi.  Ac.) 

•  A,  the  second  dtv  in  the  State*  »f  is  situated 

long.,  150  mils* 

and  80  mil**  •  -m  Florence,  in  a  plain  north  of  the 

nines,  and  bstwian  UM  riven  R*no  and  Savena,  and  ha*  a  population  of 
about  75.000.    A  canal,  called  Naviglio,  navig*>  •«,  connectn 

Bologna  with  Ferrara,  from  whence,  by  mean*  of  UM  Po,  the  \ 
and  Ik*  tntrrmrdiste  canals,  UM  water  communication  extend*  to 
Venice.  Bologna  k  a  thriving  city,  with  an  industrious  population  ; 
the  hizber  L'lMisi,  who  consist  chiefly  of  lander)  proprietors,  are 
wealthy.  Many  noble  families  reside  at  Bologna,  where  they  have 
ASM  palaces,  some  of  which  contain  valuabk  galknes,  aad  ar*  decorated 
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with  fresco-paintings  by  the  great  masters.  The  palace  of  the  PodestJi, 
in  which  Hentzius,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  nominal 
king  of  Sardinia,  spent  in  confinement  twenty-two  years  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  he  died  iu  1272,  contains  the  archives  of  the  city.  The 
Palazzo  del  Pubblico,  a  large  structure,  is  the  residence  of  the  cardinal 
legate  and  the  seat  of  the  various  courts  of  justice.  In  the  square 
before  it  is  a  handsome  fountain  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

Bologna  abounds  with  churches,  most  of  which  are  rich  in  paint- 
ings. The  church  of  San  Petronio,  a  magnificent  though  incomplete 
gothic  structure,  which  was  founded  in  1390,  has  a  meridian  line 
traced  on  its  pavement  by  the  astronomer  Cassini ;  the  interior,  which 
- f  s  merely  of  nave  and  choir,  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture ; 
and  the  three  canopied  doorways  of  the  unfinished  facade  are  covered 
with  marvellous  clusters  of  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  main 
subjects  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  stone.  The  central  portal 
was  completed  by  one  man's  hand — that  of  Jacopo  delta  Quarcia. 
Charles  V.  was  crowned  in  San  Petronio  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Petro  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  church  of  San 
Domenico  contains  several  fine  monuments,  including  those  of  San 
Domeuico  by  Xicolo  di  Pisa ;  tombs  of  Hentzius,  of  Taddeo  Pepoli, 
of  Guido  and  his  pupil  EKsabetta  Sirani,  of  Count  Marsigli,  and  other 
illustrious  individuals.  The  adjoining  convent  is  the  residence  of 
the  tri  I  junal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  church  of  San  Stefano,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  religious  edifices  in  Italy,  consists  of  no 
less  than  seven  churches  united.  One  of  these,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  dates  from  A.D.  330,  and  all  of  them  are  decorated  with 
Greek  frescoes,  oil-paiiitin.;*,  and  works  of  ancient  Christian  art. 

ll'ilu^iia  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  has 
twelve  gates ;  except  iu  the  older  quarters  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
tolerably  wide,  and  most  of  them  have  low  arcades  on  each  side  to 
shelter  pedestrians  from  the  sun  or  rain.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
near  the  Foro  de'  Mercanti,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  (a  fine  gothic 
structure,  built  in  1294)  are  two  lofty  towers,  the  highest  of  which, 
called  Asinelli  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  is  256  feet  high  ;  the 
other,  Garisenda  (which  is  alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  31st  canto  of 
the  '  Inferno '),  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  height  of  its  neighbour, 
but  inclines  on  one  side  about  nine  feet.  The  Asinelli  is  also  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  though  in  a  much  slighter  degree.  Both 
towers  date  from  the  1 2th  century. 

The  University  of  Bologna  is  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy.  Its  origin  is  stated  to  have  been  under  Theodosius  II.,  and  it 
u  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Charlemagne.  We  find  it  enjoying 
great  celebrit y  early  in  the  1 2th  century.  It  has  the  following  classes, 
— theology,  medicine,  law,  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  belles 
lettres.  The  faculty  of  medicine  has  the  most  and  the  best  filled 
chairs.  The  university  is  established  in  a  noble  palace  (in  which  the 
Institute  of  Bologna  has  its  apartments,  library,  and  collections), 
built  in  the  Strada  San  Donate  by  Cardinal  Poggi  in  the  16th  century. 
The  building  was  purchased  by  the  Senate  of  Bologna  in  1714.  The 
great  linguist,  Cardinal  Mi-z/.ofanti,  commenced  his  career  as  librarian 
to  the  University  of  Bologna.  Annexed  to  the  university  are  a 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  cabinet,  and  a  library 
containing  80,000  volumes  (20,000  of  which  were  presented  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.)  and  4000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  library  of  the  university,  the  city  of  Bologna  has  a 
public  library,  the  legacy  of  Father  Magnaui,  which  occupies  three 
of  the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  and  contains  83,000  volumes. 
The  academy  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings, 
chiefly  of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  was  founded  by  Franco 
Bolognese,  a  follower  of  Giotto,  in  1313  ;  arrived  at  great  eminence 
under  Francesco  Francia  in  1585;  and  reached  the  culminating  point 
of  its  fame  under  the  Caracci  and  their  illustrious  pupils  Domeni- 
chino,  Albane,  and  Guido  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Roman  and  other  Italian  schools 
are  each  represented  iu  the  gallery  by  a  few  master-pieces.  The 
Institute  delle  Scienze,  founded  by  Count  Marsigli,  has  an  observa- 
tory. The  Philharmonic  Lyceum,  in  which  100  pupils  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  possesses  a  valuable  musical  library  of 
17,'i<iO  volumes,  collected  by  Father  Martini,  a  Bolognese  composer  of 
-th  century.  The  College  Venturoli,  founded  iu  1825,  i»  devoted 
to  students  of  architecture.  There  is  also  a  college  for  Spanish  stu- 
dents, founded  by  Cardinal  Albornoz ;  and  another  for  Flemish 
students,  who  are  sent  here  by  the  goldsmiths'  company  of  Brussels, 
i  Jacobs,  a  Flemish  goldsmith,  and  a  friend  of 
>.  The  Scuole  Pie,  or  public  school  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
line  buililn.  '.  .lognese  architect  Terribilia.  The 

rsity  wax  held  in  this  building  before  it  was  transferred  to  the 
palace  of  the  Institute  above  mentioned.  The  children  are  taught 
'.uslv  Latin,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing. 

Bologna  is  an  HI  ^ee,  and  the  series  of  its  bishops  ascends 

D  St.  Xama  was  its  first  bishop.     St.  Petronius,  who 

is  the  tenth  bishop  of  Bologna.     Among  the 

I'  the  city  are  no  less  than  six  popes  and  nearly 

The  city  and  the  province  of  Bologna  are 

•,:st<;ml  l,y  n  Ku-,]ina]  |,.gate  appointed  by  the  pope.    The  court  of 

^  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli 

«ts  at  Bologna,  and  consist*  of  six  judges. 


There  are  several  manufactures  of  silks,  paper,  and  pottery.  The 
large  sausages  (mortadelle)  of  Bologna  have  a  long  established  reputa- 
tion, as  well  as  its  liqueurs,  jams,  and  syrups.  The  people  of  Bologna 
are  frank  and  fond  of  gaiety ;  the  lower  classes  are  noisy,  and  their 
dialect  is  the  most  uncouth  and  rough  sounding  in  all  Italy.  The 
women  are  generally  good  looking.  There  is  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
rooms  for  the  nobility,  besides  reading-rooms  and  private  conversa- 
zioni. There  are  several  theatres,  at  which  some  of  the  beat  per- 
formers of  Italy  are  generally  engaged. 

Outside  of  the  walls,  the  Campo  Sento  or  cemetery  contains  many 
handsome  monuments.  On  the  hill  called  Delia  Guardia,  about  three 
miles  from  Bologna,  is  the  handsome  church  of  La  Madonna  di  San 
Luca,  which  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  long  arcade  consisting  of  635 
arches.  The  once  splendid  monastery  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco  was 
sadly  inj  ured  during  the  French  wars,  and  its  frescoes  by  the  Caracci 
and  others  were  nearly  effaced  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

Bologna  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Felsina,  which  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Etruscans  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ocnus,  brother  of  Aulestes,  the 
founder  of  Perusia.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Lombardy,  the  Boii, 
one  of  their  tribes,  crossed  the  Po,  and  established  themselves  in 
Felsina  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Afterwards  the  Boii  became 
involved  in  wars  with  Rome,  and  they  joined  Hannibal  in  his  invasion 
of  Italy.  After  the  end  of  that  war  the  Boii,  with  the  other  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Felsina 
became  a  Roman  colony  B.C.  189.  The  name  seems  then  to  have  been 
changed  into  Bononia,  for  it  appears  from  Livy  that  the  name  Felsina 
was  retained  as  late  as  B.C.  196.  The  Via  ^Emilia,  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  was  carried  from  Ariminum  through  Bononia.  In 
the  civil  war  between  Antony  and  the  senate,  Bononia  was  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  former,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Consul  Pansa, 
defeated  by  Antony  in  the  first  battle  of  Mutiua,  died  of  his  wounds 
B.c.  43.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  famous  meeting  took 
place  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  in  a  small  island  formed  by  the 
river  Rhenus  (Reno)  between  Bononia  and  Mutina. 

A  fire  consumed  great  part  of  Bononia  under  Claudius  ('  Tacit.'  xii. 
58),  when  10,000,000  sestertii  were  granted  from  the  public  treasury 
for  rebuilding  the  town.  On  this  occasion  young  Nero  pleaded  before 
the  senate  in  favour  of  Bononia.  ('  Sueton.,'  Nero,  vii.)  In  the  3rd 
century  the  first  Christian  church  was  built  in  Bononia,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Felix,  which  wai  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  when  Proculus,  Agricola,  Vitalis,  and  other 
Christians  of  Bononia  suffered  martyrdom.  Bononia  escaped  with 
comparatively  little  damagj  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
A  Uric  besieged  but  did  not  take  this  city.  It  also  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  Attila.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards 
Bononia  formed  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  until  Liutprand  occupied  it  with  the  rest  of  that  province. 
Bononia  was  one  of  the  towns  given  by  Pepin,  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Longobards,  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  church,  Bononia  was 
administered  by  dukes,  probably  of  Longobard  race.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  Italian  affairs  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
the  towns  of  the  exarchate  no  longer  recognised  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  whose  temporal  sway  was  not  acknowledged  even  at  Rome 
itself.  The  bishops,  and  the  various  dukes  and  "marquesses  divided 
among  them  the  dominion  of  the  country.  Under  the  Othos  of 
Saxony,  Bononia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  North  Italy,  obtained 
privileges  and  franchises  as  imperial  towns  governed  by  their  own 
municipal  laws.  Under  Conrad  the  Salic  we  find  counts  of  Bononia, 
who  administered  justice  together  with  the  Missi  of  the  emperor. 

The  municipal  independence  of  Bologna  was  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  in  1112  by  a  charter.  The  commune  had  the 
right  of  coining  money.  The  citizens  assembled  in  general  comitia, 
and  appointed  their  consuls,  judges,  and  other  magistrates.  The 
country  districts  were  subject  to  the  town,  the  territory  of  which 
was  at  first  extremely  limited,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
host  of  feudal  nobles,  and  by  the  domains  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  which  were  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 
By  degrees  however  several  of  the  surrounding  nobles  applied  for  the 
citizenship,  and  being  admitted  came  to  reside  in  the  town.  Others 
lost  their  territory  in  wars  against  the  city,  so  that  Bologna  came  to 
rule  over  a  great  part  of  ..'Emilia,  the  country  now  generally  called 
Romagua,  which  extends  from  Bologna  to  Rimini. 

In  the  war  between  Frederick  I.  and  the  Lombard  League  Bologna 
joined  the  hitter.  It  likewise  fought  against  Frederick  II.,  on  which 
occasion  the  Bologuese  took  prisoner  Hentzius,  the  natural  son  of  the 
emperor,  whom  they  detained  in  captivity  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  war  of  the  Bolognese  against  the  Modenese,  who  were  of  the 
imperial  party,  has  been  immortalised  by  Tassoni  in  his  burlesque 
poem,  '  La  Secchia  Rapita,'  or  '  The  Rape  of  the  Bucket,' — a  title 
suggested  by  an  incident  of  the  war :  the  Modenese  cavalry  having 
made  a  sudden  dash  into  Bologna  and  carried  away  from  one  of  the 
fountains  a  bucket,  which  was  deposited  as  a  trophy  in  the  tower  of 
Modena.  The  factions  of  theGuelphs  and  Ghibelines  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  independence  of  Bologna.  The  Lambertazzi,  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeline  party,  being  worsted  in  the  city  by  the  Oeremei,  the  chief 
family  of  the  Guelphs,  were,  after  much  bloodshed,  driven  away  in 
1274  with  15,000  of  their  partisans  and  dependents,  men,  women,  and 
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half  of 
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•f  Iks.  n**is.  aW  Ikat  pertfoa  of  Ik*  plaia  to  UM  trad  of  UM  Rio 
BMI  TUWww  put  at  tk*  vtJlrys  Mid  Ik*  plaia  ar*  vary  fcnilav 
b«t  .aJy  a  few  •!»*»  ar*  cahivatod.  Tk*  riv*n  briag  dowa  a  great 
••aalHf  afjoM  «a»i  It  e^lsua.  o*Uy  oa.  town  of  unpurtaacr,  the 


••aalHf  afjoM 

•aortal  1.  »  P»i 

U  TW  li|  mail*  of  Orto»U«»b*»«aaLaPaiaadPotoai;  tk. 
A»4~  VMM!  M  oa  Ik*  MB*,  Ik*  d*yarl«a*Bt  of  Chnoui«aca  li«*  on 
lk**aat.  f  --nl-V'^  -----  ••—  r^  -»...-—  "-j  -•.».-  r>—  j—  j  — 
IB  tlu.  ..lUy  »  U»  oap«tal  <*«~.  population  about  5000  ;  it  steads 
a*arly  U.W  fcs«  *boi>  UM  M.  MM!  contain*  asvand  church**  tad 
U  tk»  »«4«bt»mrki*»d  r  no4d«r»bls  silver-miiMs  ar*  workad. 


A  raa«1  I  is  Has,  frota  Oraro  to  Potoai  Iravana*  tk*  southern  part  of 
Ik*  Kaalani  CoriBkfa.  aad  riss*  ia  Ik*  mountain  pass  of  ToUpalia  to 

iMraM, 

III  Tk*  aipatlaiial  of  Fatal  ueanprakaarts  th*  moat  southern 
•  Milan  if  ItiaTii.  mmiTj  Ik*  waol*  of  tk*  ooa*t  along  the  Pacific, 
Ik*  oMBtry  s*alk  of  tk*  vallsy  of  Ik*  Dasaguadara,  aad  tk*  southern 
•art  af  Ik*  •nsjatehi  ragioa  a*  far  north  a*  tk*  Pilcomayo  River. 
X-arly  UM  «kol*  of  it*  sorfao.  i*  oovarad  with  sand  or  barren 
eowtafav  iiiiiaanias  mines  of  silver  at  Potoai  and 
aorlkara  nag*,  which  have  been  long  worked, 
..  Iketa  I*  more  populous  than  any  part  of  the 
,  ~-r.  Ik*  valUys  of  tk*  Cachymayo  and  Cochahamba. 
Ik*  capital,  Porasi.  Iki*  department  contains  no  oonaiderable 

IT.  TlMdapartoMOt  of  Coekahamb.  comprehends  the  greatert  part 
•f  Ik*  rick  aad  w*II -cultivated  valky  of  th.  Cochabamba  or  Ouapai, 
MM  fltarra  d*  Santa  Ora*.  and  Ik*  fin*  vall.y.  which  11*  on  the 
aorta***  oWtivity  of  Iki*  chain.  Kvary  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
to  acre  grown  ia  atmadano*.  aad  in  some  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
Ik*  Caspar*1  gold  is  colUrtod.  Tb*  capital  of  this  department, 
O««MM.  aaaatias  aboot  16,000  inhabitant*,  and  is  the  most  industrious 
at  tk*  towa*  of  Bolivia,  Ik*  manufacture  of  cotton  good*  aad  of 
giant  brtaf  aarriad  oa  to  sum*  extent  Many  of  la*  dnelling-house* 
ar*  larg* ;  aad  that*  are  several  convent*  aad  church**.  It  i*  situated 
lily  of  UM  department  in  a  fin*  valley  traversed 
branch  of  Ik*  Cochabamba.  The  small  town 
bich  Ik*  department  has  received  it*  name,  lies 
of  Ik*  rivar  OoaptC  <*  Cochabamba. 

uquiaaoa,  or  Chares*,  extends  over  the 
a  Ike  rivers  Paapaya  and  Rio  Grande  de 

b  PUta.  la  wkiah  Ik*  valky  of  Ik*  Cacbymayo  is  comprehended  in  all 
.  aad  a  great  portion  of  that  of  Cochabamba.     It  contains 
Mr  mines,  aad  is  oa*  of  UM  moat  populous  portions 
and   the  healthfulnea*  of  iu 


• 
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•f  MMa.  oa 

•flBMka.   Tk*  priacipal  town,  CIU-O.I.-IIIACA,  u  Ik*  capital  of  Boliria. 

VI   Tk*  <»|»rt»ant  of  Santa  Cnud*  la  BUrra  U  by  far  th*  large*, 
a*d  a«toad«  «rar  aamrly  tk*  whole  plain  which  conatituta*  Ik*  eaatern 
a/Bolrria.  Tk*  fraator  part  of  it  i.  itill  occopUd  by 
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• 
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• 


I  oa  account  of  tkair  unheal  thine**. 


Tn. 


,  Aa*  £***••»  sir  U  /renter*,  not  far  from  th*  old  town  Santa 
b  akrra,  oa  tk.  banks  of  UM  Rio  Grand,  de  la  Plata,  has 

M  of  Bolivia  are  oonpoaad  of  aborigmaa, 
ok  of  foreign  extraction.     Tb*  aborigines  form  probably 
tkfwJbartk*  of  Ik*  population.     They  may  ba  divide,! 
wko  apeak  UM  Quicbua  bagoag*  and  too**  wbo  apeak 
'  ilscta.     Tk*  Quiebua  Isayiag*   prevails  among  all  the 
•f  tk*  eoasl  aad  of  Ik.   valley  of  Ik.  D**agoad«ti, 
k*4  baaa  adopted  by  tham   bafor*  Ik*  arrival  of  Ik* 
a*jd  **«•  at  preMrt   it  k  Uwir  priacipal  if  not   their 
•vaaUoa.  bat  H  b  praotMsd  in  a  v*nr  uaakilful  manner. 
a«*«  eoawrted  to  tk*  Roman  Catholic  faith,  bat  retain 
•alas  of  (kair  aialsal  reUftioa.    Tk*  aaUva*  wko  do  not 


inhabit  Ik* 


dediritie.  of  the 


kato  a  grata  aaaibar  of  toiba*  wko  *p*ak  difaraat  kagaaaa* :  in  UM 
•fwtaa*  af  lava**  aka*  tkav*  are  thtrtsia  Mbaa,  BOOM  of  them 
a*. .  «~a  suanrtoJ  to  Ik*  CbrtsUaa  raligka :  UMM  waar  a  light 
•f  aolaaa.  aan  8.-1  .1  w^lmg  pUcas,  aad  apply  chl.fly  to  agri- 
la.  aW*M«f  t*»aaaU»*«a*ikateo*toa-4oA,aadta 
'*  far  amkaaiail  art*.  Tb.  Indian,  who 
.  r  »Ur~,  aod  IkoMO*  both  ahfasof  UM 
CVaky.  a.  waO  as  Ik*  fUaaHM,  wko  uesuiiy  tk.  eooatry  boidaiUsi 
«•  hrnsJ  «i>a  Paraysay.  «Ul  bad  a  rovtaj  lifs,  U v,  mostly  oa  wild 
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Mood  are  f.w  in  number,  but  tk*  mixed  rac**,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  mixture  with  aagroa*.  ar*  numerous  on  th*  coast ;  much  loss  so 
*  tk*  mining  diatrida;  and  ia  otfcar  parts  very  few  of  them  art  f 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  two  larger  and  several 
smaller  valleys.  Inuaaoa*  tract*  consist  of  barren  deerrts,  ..thorn 
though  fertile  ar*  not  cultivated,  aad  nearly  uninhabited. 

Cbssavrcv,  ilatm/aetmn*. — No  country  perhaps   is   under  greater 

sadvantam  with  respect  to  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 

unifies  than  Bolivia,  though  pmmsing  a  coast  of  250  miles,  with 

sereral  good  harbours.     The  part  which  is  contiguous  to  the  coast  is 


a  sandy  desert,  which  produces  nothing  fit  for  a  foreign  market,  and 
.••rated  from  the  re*t  of  the  country  by  a  chain  of  high  and 
nearly  impaasabl*  mountains  up  to  the  parallel  of  Potoai.  The  only 
road  which  connects  the  coast  with  the  internal  districts  of  the  re- 
public runs  on  the  comparatively  level  country  along  the  shores,  and 
peases  to  Ike  valley  of  th.  DeMguadero  by  the  pas*  of  Lena*  (I'.' 
which  rises  to  14,210  feet,  and  thence  runs  to  Oruro  and  UPac.  But 
this  road,  like  all  others  in  this  country,  U  only  practicable  for  mule* 
and  llamas,  and  consequently  doe*  not  allow  the  transport  of  very 
aeavy  or  very  bulky  commodities.  To  go  from  La  Pax  to  the  more 
populous  district*  on  the  eaatern  side  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  this 
bigh  chain  must  be  traversed  by  the  pass  of  Pacuani  (16*  S3'),  which 
rise*  to  15,228  feet  Another  mountain  pass  which  leads  from  Oruro 
to  Chuquisaca,  which  riaes  to  14,700  feet,  U  called  the  pass  of  ChalU 
(17*  40').  The  difficulties  encountered  in  travelling  from  the  port  of 

liijx  to  Oruro  are  so  great,  that  though  the  Bolivians  have  declared 
Cobija  a  free  port,  they  hardly  use  it,  an<l  j»-.-!Vr  im]>'>r!ing  the  small 
quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  which  there  in  a  <1< :,. .-,  \  t  hrough 
Arica  and  Tacna.  Few  foreign  commodities  are  imported  into  Bolivia. 
They  are  chiefly  iron  and  hardware,  with  a  few  articles  of  finery,  as 
silk,  Ac.  The  export*  are  nearly  altogether  limited  to  the  precious 
netala,  and  to  different  kinds  of  woollens,  made  of  the  wool  of  the 
[lamas  and  alpacas,  and  to  hat*  made  of  the  wool  of  the  vicunas.  1  n 
June  1852,  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  flowing  into  the 
Amsronss  and  La  Plata  was  declared  free  to  veaaels  of  all  nations. 

Being  as  it  were  excluded  from  foreign  commerce  the  Bolivians  are 
obliged  to  satisfy  their  want*  by  their  own  industry.  The  manufac- 
ture* of  cotton  are  the  most  extensive.  The  better  kinds  are  made 
in  Oropeaa ;  but  in  many  district*  the  Indians  make  great  quantities, 
which  are  coarse  though  strong.  Next  to  these  are  the  woollens, 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  llamas  and  alpacas.  The  coarser  kind,  called 
'  hsnascas,'  is  used  by  the  lower  classes  for  drees  and  likewise  for 
blankets ;  the  finer  sort*,  called  '  cambis,'  are  embroidered  with  great 
care,  and  used  aa  carpet*  by  the  rich.  The  best  are  made  at  La  Pax 
and  are  very  dear.  At  San  Francesco  de  Atacdma  very  fine  hats  are 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  and  at  Oropeaa  very  good  glass  U 
made.  In  some  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  they 
make  vessels  of  silver-wire,  which  are  not  without  elegance. 

nmenl.  Finance*,  .<•• .  In  ]>25,  when  Buenos  Ayres  had  re- 
nounced its  claim  on  Upper  Peru,  and  the  repreoeuUtives  of  tin: 
country  determined  to  form  an  independent  state,  they  adopted  a 
ition  proposed  by  Bolivar,  according  to  which  the  executive 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hand*  of  a  president  chosen  for  life, 
and  the  legislative  was  to  consist  of  three  bodies,  the  senate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  censors.  At  the  same  time  Bolivar  was  chosen 
president.  In  the  following  year  a  successful  revolution  occurred, 
uid  Bolivar's  constitution  was  superseded.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  changes,  sometimes  merely  of  dictators,  but  at  others 
in  the  forms  of  government  The  year*  1847, 1848,  and  1849  wen  con- 
sumed in  civil  war ;  and  the  country  ha*  been  ever  since  in  a  more  or 
leas  unsettled  state.  The  legislative  power  is  however  still  at  least 
nominally  v*«ted  in  three  bodies,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands 
of  an  elective  prmident  Of  the  finances  of  the  country  we  have  no 
vary  diatinot  account  The  national  debt  is  said  to  amount  to  about 

71>.   piastres),  including  the  sum  required  t 

chargvthe  arrears  of  interest  unpaid  since  1847,  l>ut  wu  believe  that 
it  does  not  include  the  irl  F  th*  rums  borrowed  by  the  treasury. 

Accordiag  in  a  statement  published  by  the  g<» 

,.  ;       i   •.•   .'  :  :      •:.    , whil*Ui    *zp*adl 
lure  was  847,7481.  ( 1.7:'.-.7 1 1  piastre*).     Tb*st 
to  2000  OMB.  The  country  is  *ocM*ia*Ucally  divided  into  the  bis). 
of  Coehabamba  and  Santo  Crui  d*  U  Si*rra,  but  there  is  no  established 


(Paatlaad  aad  Pariah,  ia  Ottar,  Jour.  vol.  v. ;  Heycn's  Reitt  «M  dit 
WJl ;   Captaint    King   aad   FlUmy's   f<ailii>:,  f.,r    Soolli 

JswricajMiblklMd  by  UM  Admiralty;  Captain  Basil  Hall;  T.  i 
Acara ;  Von  Tachodi,  4c.)   • 

A,  tb*s*cond  city  ia  tk* States  of  .issituatod 

long.,  150  miles  N   •  .-.  w 

aad  10  mil**  N.  by  R  from  Florence,  in  a  plain  north  ••(  tli< 
ninea,*ndbetw*«i  th*  rivers  lUno  and  8aveoa,andhasapnpul*t 
aaal,  called  Naviglio,  navigable  for  barge*,  ecu. 
!.  F-rrara,  from  wfasooa,  by  means  of  UM  Po,  the  A 
and   Ik*  mUnaediate  caaak,  Ik*  water  commuaioation  extends  b, 
Venice,     Bologna  is  a  thriving  city,  with  aa  iaduHriou.  j..,|.,, 
Ik*  hiibcr  claBHa,   wbo  ooosist   ckkfly   of  lande-  .  «,  arc 

lUiy.     Many  nobl.  familie*  reside  at  Bologna,  where  thej 
pake**,  som*  of  wtioaouartain  valoabkgall«irMs,  and  ar*  decorated 
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with  fresco-paintings  by  the  great  masters.  The  palace  of  the  Podesti, 
in  which  Hentzius,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  nominal 
king  of  Sardinia,  spent  in  confinement  twenty-two  years  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  he  died  in  1272,  contains  the  archives  of  the  city.  The 
Palazzo  del  Pubblico,  a  large  structure,  is  the  residence  of  the  cardinal 
legate  and  the  seat  of  the  various  courts  of  justice.  In  the  square 
before  it  is  a  handsome  fountain  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

Bologna  abounds  with  churches,  most  of  which  are  rich  in  paint- 
ings. The  church  of  San  Petronio,  a  magnificent  though  incomplete 
gothic  structure,  which  was  founded  in  1390,  has  a  meridian  line 
traced  on  its  pavement  by  the  astronomer  Cassini ;  the  interior,  which 
consists  merely  of  nave  and  choir,  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture ; 
and  the  three  canopied  doorways  of  the  unfinished  facade  are  covered 
with  marvellous  clusters  of  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  main 
subjects  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  stone.  The  central  portal 
wa»  completed  by  one  man's  hand — that  of  Jacopo  delta  Quarcia. 
Charles  V.  was  crowned  in  San  Petronio  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Petro  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  church  of  San 
Domenico  contains  several  fine  monuments,  including  those  of  San 
Domenico  by  Nicolo  di  Pisa ;  tomlis  of  Hentzius,  of  Taddeo  Pepoli, 
of  Guido  and  his  pupil  ElUabetta  Sirani,  of  Count  Marsigli,  and  other 
illustrious  individuals.  The  adjoining  convent  is  the  residence  of 
the  tri  bunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  church  of  San  Stefano,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  religious  edifices  in  Italy,  consists  of  no 
less  than  seven  churches  united.  One  of  these,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  dates  from  A.D.  330,  and  all  of  them  are  decorated  with 
Greek  frescoes,  oil-pamtin-js,  and  works  of  ancient  Christian  art. 

Bologna  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  has 
twelve  gates ;  except  in  the  older  quarters  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
tolerably  wide,  and  most  of  them  have  low  arcades  on  each  side  to 
shelter  pedestrians  from  the  sun  or  rain.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
near  the  Foro  de*  Mcrcanti,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  (a  fine  gothic 
structure,  built  in  1294)  are  two  lofty  towers,  the  highest  of  which, 
called  Asinelli  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  i»  256  feet  high  ;  the 
other,  Garisenda  (which  is  alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  31st  canto  of 
the  '  Inferno '),  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  height  of  its  neighbour, 
but  inclines  on  one  side  about  nine  feet.  The  Aainelli  is  also  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  though  in  a  much  slighter  degree.  Both 
towers  date  from  the  12th  century. 

The  University  of  Bologna  is  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy.  Its  origin  is  stated  to  have  been  under  Theodosius  II.,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Charlemagne.  We  find  it  enjoying 
great  celebrity  early  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  the  following  classes, 
— theology,  medicine,  law,  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  belles 
lettres.  The  faculty  of  medicine  has  the  most  and  the  best  filled 
chair.-;.  The  university  is  established  in  a  noble  palace  (in  which  the 
Institute  of  Bologna  has  its  apartments,  library,  and  collections), 
built  in  the  Strada  San  Donate  by  Cardinal  Poggi  in  the  16th  century. 
The  building  was  purchased  by  the  Senate  of  Bologna  in  1714.  The 
great  linguist,  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  commenced  his  career  as  librarian 
to  the  University  of  Bologna.  Annexed  to  the  university  are  a 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  cabinet,  and  a  library 
containing  80,000  volumes  (20,000  of  which  were  presented  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.)  and  4000  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  library  of  the  university,  the  city  of  Bologna  has  a 
public  library,  the  legacy  of  Father  Magnani,  which  occupies  three 
-  of  the  convent  of  San  Domenieo,  and  contains  83,000  volumes. 
The  academy  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings, 
chiefly  of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  was  founded  by  Franco 
Bolognese,  a  follower  of  Giotto,  in  1313 ;  arrived  at  great  eminence 
r'nmceaco  Francia  in  1585  ;  and  reached  the  culminating  point 
of  it«  fame  under  the  Caracci  and  their  illustrious  pupils  Domeni- 
chino,  Albane,  and  Guido  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Roman  and  other  Italian  schools 
are  each  represented  in  the  gallery  by  a  few  master-pieces.  The 
Institute  di-lle  Scienze,  founded  by  Count  Marsigli,  has  an  observa- 
tory. The  Philharmonic  Lyceum,  in  which  100  pupils  are  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  possesses  a  valuable  musical  library  of 
17. 'I' ni  volumes,  collected  by  Father  Martini,  a  Bolognese  composer  of 
the  18th  century.  The  College  Venturoli,  founded  in  1825,  is  devoted 
to  students  of  architfcture.  There  is  also  a  college  for  Spanish  stu- 
dents, founded  by  Cardinal  Albornoz ;  and  another  for  Flemish 
studenti,  who  are  sent  here  by  the  goldsmiths'  company  of  I'. 

t'omi'li'd  by  John  Jacobs,  a  Flemish  goldsmith,  anil  a  friend  of 

ile  Pie,  or  public  school  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 

classes,  is  a  fine  building  by  tin;  Bolognese  architect  Terribilia,     The 

I'tity  was  held  in  this  building  before  it  was  transferred  to  the 

palace  of  the  Institute  above  mentioned.     The  children  are  taught 

gratuitously  Latin,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing. 

Bologna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  series  of  its  bishops  ascends 

to  A.U.  270,  wh..n  St.  /.ima  was  its  first  bishop.     St.  Petronius,  who 

lived  I  cso,  was  the  tenth  bishop  of  Bologna,     Among  the 

••  the  city  are  no  less  than  six  popes  and  nearly 

one  hundred  cardinals.  The  city  and  the  province  of  Bologna  are 
administered  by  a  cardinal  legate  appointed  by  the  pope.  The  court  of 
appeal  for  tin-  four  provim-cs  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli 
nU  at  Bologna,  and  consist*  of  six  judges. 


There  are  several  manufactures  of  silks,  paper,  and  pottery.  The 
large  sausages  (mortadelle)  of  Bologna  have  a  long  established  reputa- 
tion, as  well  as  its  liqueurs,  jams,  and  syrups.  The  people  of  Bologna 
are  frank  and  fond  of  gaiety ;  the  lower  classes  are  noisy,  and  their 
dialect  is  the  most  uncouth  and  rough  sounding  in  all  Italy.  The 
women  are  generally  good  looking.  There  is  a  casino,  or  assembly- 
rooms  for  the  nobility,  besides  reading-rooms  and  private  conversa- 
zioni. There  are  several  theatres,  at  which  some  of  the  best  per- 
formers of  Italy  are  generally  engaged. 

Outside  of  the  walls,  the  Campo  Sento  or  cemetery  contains  many 
handsome  monuments.  On  the  hill  called  Delia  Guardia,  about  three 
miles  from  Bologna,  is  the  handsome  church  of  La  Madonna  di  San 
Luca,  which  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  long  arcade  consisting  of  635 
arches.  The  once  splendid  monastery  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco  was 
sadly  injured  during  the  French  wars,  and  its  frescoes  by  the  Caracci 
and  others  were  nearly  effaced  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

Bologna  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Felsina,  which  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  Etruscans  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  tiadi- 
tionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ocnus,  brother  of  Aulestes,  the 
founder  of  Perusia.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Lombardy,  the  Boii, 
one  of  their  tribes,  crossed  the  Po,  and  established  themselves  in 
Felsina  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Afterwards  the  Boii  became 
involved  in  wars  with  Rome,  and  they  joined  Hannibal  in  his  invasion 
of  Italy.  After  the  end  of  that  war  the  Boii,  with  the  other  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  Consul  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Felsina 
became  a  Roman  colony  B.c.  189.  The  name  seems  then  to  have  been 
changed  into  Bononia,  for  it  appears  from  Livy  that  the  name  Felsina 
was  retained  as  late  ae  B.c.  196.  The  Via  Emilia,  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  was  carried  from  Ariminum  through  Bononia.  In 
the  civil  war  between  Antony  and  the  senate,  Bononia  was  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  former,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Consul  Pansa, 
defeated  by  Antony  in  the  first  battle  of  Mutiua,  died  of  his  wounds 
B.C.  43.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  famous  meeting  took 
place  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  in  a  small  island  formed  by  the 
river  Rheuus  (Reno)  between  Bononia  and  Mutina. 

A  fire  consumed  great  part  of  Bononia  under  Claudius  ('  Tacit.'  xii. 
58),  when  10,000,000  sestertii  were  granted  from  the  public  treasury 
for  rebuilding  the  town.  On  this  occasion  young  Nero  pleaded  before 
the  senate  in  favour  of  Bononia.  ('Sueton.,'  Nero,  vii.)  In  the  3rd 
century  the  first  Christian  church  was  built  in  Bononia,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Felix,  which  wa^  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  when  Proculus,  Agricola,  Vitalis,  and  other 
Christians  of  Bononia  suffered  martyrdom.  Bononia  escaped  with 
comparatively  little  damage  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Alaric  besieged  but  did  not  take  this  city.  It  also  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  Attila.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards 
Bononia  formed  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  until  Liutprand  occupied  it  with  the  rest  of  that  province. 
Bononia  was  one  of  the  towns  given  by  Pepin,  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Longobards,  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Under  the  church,  Bononia  was 
administered  by  dukes,  probably  of  Longobard  race.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  Italian  affairs  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty, 
the  towns  of  the  exarchate  no  longer  recognised  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  whose  temporal  sway  was  not  acknowledged  even  at  Rome 
itself.  The  bishops,  and  the  various  dukes  and"  marquesses  divided 
among  them  the  dominion  of  the  country.  Under  the  Othos  of 
Saxony,  Bononia,  as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  North  Italy,  obtained 
privileges  and  franchises  as  imperial  towns  governed  by  their  own 
municipal  laws.  Under  Conrad  the  Salic  we  find  counts  of  Bononia, 
who  administered  justice  together  with  the  Missi  of  the  emperor. 

The  municipal  independence  of  Bologna  was  acknowledged  by  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  in  1112  by  a  charter.  The  commune  had  the 
right  of  coming  money.  The  citizens  assembled  in  general  comitia, 
and  appointed  their  consuls,  judges,  and  other  magistrates.  The 
country  districts  were  subject  to  the  town,  the  territory  of  which 
was  at  first  extremely  limited,  being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
host  of  feudal  nobles,  and  by  the  domains  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  which  were  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 
By  degrees  however  several  of  the  surrounding  nobles  applied  for  the 
citizenship,  and  being  admitted  came  to  reside  in  the  town.  Others 
lost  their  territory  in  wars  against  the  city,  so  that  Bologna  came  to 
rule  over  a  great  part  of  JSmilia,  the  country  now  generally  called 
Romagua,  which  extends  from  Bologna  to  Rimini. 

In  the  war  between  Frederick  I.  and  the  Lombard  League  Bologna 
joined  the  latter.  It  likewise  fought  against  Frederick  II.,  on  which 
occasion  the  Bologuese  took  prisoner  Hentzius,  the  natural  son  of  the 
emperor,  whom  they  detained  in  captivity  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  war  of  the  Bolognese  against  the  Modeneso,  who  were  of  the 
imperial  party,  has  been  immortalised  by  Tassoni  in  his  burlesque 
poem,  '  La  Secchia  Rapita,'  or  '  The  Rape  of  the  Bucket,' — a  title 
suggested  by  an  incident  of  the  war :  the  Modenese  cavalry  having 
made  a  sudden  dash  into  Bologna  and  carried  away  from  one  of  the 
fountains  a  bucket,  which  was  deposited  as  a  trophy  in  the  tower  of 
Modena.  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  independence  of  Bologna.  The  Lambertazzi,  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeline  party,  being  worsted  in  the  city  by  the  Geremei,  the  chief 
family  of  the  Guelphs,  were,  after  much  bloodshed,  driven  away  in 
1274  with  15,000  of  their  partisans  and  dependents,  men,  women,  and 
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to  Ik*  papal  ***,  retaining  bow.T«-  it* 
f  wkk*  wen  appointed  for  lif.  by  th*  pop.,  and 
I  ta  UMT  tan  all  MponUnato  oiril  omosrs,  mad  admini*tered 


BQ^CMP^    rMkftOMil    (wk-MCi    to     t*b*»     paHMl    ••*» 
•asssMsVi*,  !••  Bfc*tn  Osffii  of  vtuCO  W*«W  ssVppOIDtsM  I » 


and  drove  away  UM  papal 


i»U  IKI  ii  U  Pebrvary  ITtT  Bologna beoem.  th.  chief  town  of  the 
n»»li.i  rsf»«blif.  On  UM  •t.hliskasart  of  UM  kingdom  of  luly 
ka  IMH  R4<«M  IMMM  UM  mpiul  of  tb.  dMMrtramt  Del  R«n  >  In 
ueewpfod  by  UM  Au.tr  an.  In  1815  tfenonl  SUfuiini, 
ta  UM  MUM  of  A<Mtn*.  raMond  Bologna  *ad  Ut«  othw  l^ation*  to 
U  1UI  u  iMunvctioo  broke  out  at  Bologna 
u  pot  down  by  u  Aiutrun 
irj  mov*DMDta  of  IMS  an 
AiMlrtaa  Cbtp*  d"Anwb  aa»  oeeapM  UM  nan&«  and  Mgatiom,  with 


«r>  brt  fcw  raaailx  of  antiquity  la  Bologna;  •onw  fragment* 
of  aiiaJ|<«Mia«dain>liiidil|illuMai»pr«aarT«dkUMmnMumof  the 


Boloyia  ; 

Uaadro  AitMrti.  /*f«rW  rfi  Belay*.;  iMionar,  of 
.   Mumy'i  UtmJknt/or  Cenlnl  Knly.\ 


BUUM.N  a  provino.  of  the  Papal  State,  is 

tueaiil  B.  kir  UM  previawsi  of  Ravenna,  X.  by  that  of  Parrara. 
UM  daeky  ef  Mosleaa,  aad  H.  by  the  central  n.lgr  of  th.  Apennines. 
',  dm.1- .1  from  T«.cm.y.  IU  length  from  south  -weat  tonorth. 
•  of  UM  B*xi  *hov»  La  Pomtto  (Aunons  for  it*  ml- 
Tara  tMyood  Xalalbergo,  U  about  SO 
I  UM  Panaro.  which  divide*  it  from 
KeaWa.  to  UM  «kro,  whiek  •sparato.  it  from  ImoU  in  UM  province  of 
Ki.  mill.  k.  akeat »»  amil«e.  Tb.  ana  of  UM  province  i*  12M  *quare 
•Oat,  **d  Ike  pefsahltoa  to  I  »U  waa,  tool  oding  that  of  UM  dty,S48,«52. 
<atoredtatobM>l7UMBe»^whieh^.Btonth.PoiM.VF«Tara, 

•asl  by  ••••!!•  lorretrt.  i rtln,  from  UM  Apronines.     The 

UMPob  vary  marshy  and  subject 
• 


pat«  «r  plabi  of  RotefM  U  rrry  productirr.  aad  in  a  high  Hate  of 
-J«t~*fc.r  t.  UM  wrt  Uad.  Mar  UM  Po  rio*  I*  grown!^  Th.  lowar 
Mb  alaa,  aad  rdWy.  at  UM  foot  of  UM  Apmnine  chain,  an  wall 
•Ijlllii  C^m.  w^  -a.  fti.it,  aU  anrt.  oTwt^bUa,  hVmp.  lUx. 


»or  parbh**,  and  ha«  a 
th*  principal  art  flaaf 


to  Pei.iu.tu.  (1700  ;  Mala) 


•^MlsMsAsW  !*•*•  VfaaMW  BlnHnttnlBB^B   flaf  l^k*>  ff^B^B^MaUfJIB  l^M*i**B*S] 

AH  UM  «ss»«e  tovtv  •»  «iyM  'tom:'  UMJT  are  an  iiaik*.i  and 
iMfmM^laM.  a»l  Msrt  eT  UMM  an  s.rtunJil  bv  walU    TW. 


bywalla.    Tber 
»f  »4  or  IS 


kWIt     TV.. 


it  U  print*!  and  publiahad.    The  council  administer*  the  communal 
j»ct  lilcnria.  to  the  UupKtion  and  .pprobation  of  the 
Unta.     Thu  municipal  .y.Um  exuU  in  all  the  Papal  State. 

Tk*  paaaant*  of  the  prorinoe  of  Bologna  are  aeldom  proprietor*, 
few  cran  hare  leaaw,  but  thvy  hold  th<-ir  f.irii:-  from  father  ' 
by  a  Ucit  agreement,  giriug  fine-half  of  the  produce  to  the  bin 
and  paying  half  th.  taxe*.    They  are  aober,  peaceful,  and  iuiluxtriou*. 
Tbi*  meterw  *y*tom  preraili  over  moat  of  the  northern  papal  pro- 
vino**,  and  alao  in  Tuacaoy. 

BOLOR  or  BKU'KTAtJH.  n  niun<-  f..un.l  <>n  many  modern  map*, 
and  applied  to  the  extennre  mountain  range  which  separates  the 
high  table-land  of  Eastern  Ana  on  the  we*t  from  th.-  <!.,-,.  ,!•  prcanon 
•urround*  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  all  lide*,  and  the  Caapian  on 
three  lide*.  Thin  name,  we  believe,  i*  fint  found  on  come  Russian 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  but  century,  and  rests  on  the 
rity  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  who  iay*  that  after 
leaving  pftd^Kh*!"".  or  H-l**^*.  and  traversing  a  country  called  Vocam 
(now  Wa 


.  . 

BADAKHUUX),  he  arrived  at  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world,  and,  having  passed  them,  to  the  table-land  of  I1 
Travelling  from  it  in  a  north-eastern  direction  for  forty  days  over  a 
mountain  region  of  great  extent  and  elevation,  he  adds  that  this 
y  was  called  Belor.  Afterward*  he  arrived  at  Kaihghar.  The 
mountain  range  thus  designated  by  the  Venetian  traveller  lies  between 
40*  and  Si*  X.  Ut  on  both  sides  of  the  meri.li 

It  i*  described  in  this  work  under  TAHTAHH-TAUII,  the  name  by  which 
it  i*  now  known  among  the  natives.  The  Chinese  map  give*  it  the 
name  of  Tarta*h-i-ling. 

UOI.SK'XA.  a  small  and  decayed-looking  town  in  th<-  province  of 
Viterho,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Bouena,  56  miles  N.K.W.  from  Rome,  and 
ha*  about  1800  inhabitant*.  Bolaena  ii  near  the  aite  of  the  ancK-nt. 
VoUnnii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etruscans,  which  maintained 
it*  independence  after  the  rest  of  Etmria  had  been  conquered.  But 
the  cttiien*  of  Volsinii  having  become  addicted  to  indolence  and 
pleasure  emancipated  their  (laves,  and  entrusted  them  with  arms  for 
Uw  defence  of  the  town,  and  even  admitted  them  into  the  senate. 
By  dsgiTias  the  liberti,  or  freedmen,  becoming  possessed  of  all  the 
power  in  the  state,  tyrannised  over  their  former  masters,  !<•  1  1  iV-ir 
person*  and  property  at  their  m-rey,  and  violated  the  honour  of  th>-ir 
wive*  and  daughters.  The  citizens  secretly  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
imploring  assistance.  A  Roman  army  under  the  Consul  Fabius 
Ourge*  marched  against  Vulninii  mul  defeated  the  revolted  liberti, 
hut  the  consul  was  killed  in  the  engagement  A  new  consul, 
M.  Kulviu*  Klaccu*.  was  aent  from  Rome,  who  after  a  siege  took 
Vobunii,  B.C.  246.  Most  of  the  revolted  hl>.-rti  W.T.-  put  to  death, 
but  at  the  same  time  Kulviu*  Fbtccua  rated  the  city  which  had  so 
long  withstood  the  power  of  Rome.  He  carried  away  the  spoils, 
among  which  it  was  said  there  were  2000  statues.  (I.  ivy,  v.)  Tho 
inhabitants  built  themselves  a  new  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
•l»inii  is  little  noticed  in  subsequent  :  -  JoniiK,  the 

favourite  of  Tiberius,  was  a  native  of  it.  The  Via  Cassia  passed 
through  VoUinii.  Among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  or  near 
Bolaena  an  some  ruins  of  a  temple  (aid  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Ktnuoan  goddess  Nuraia.  Two  ancient  urns  are  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Cristina,  and  in  the  square  before  the  church  is  at 
urn  with  curious  baasi-rilievi  representing  satyrs  and  bacchantes,  and 
near  it  is  likewise  a  Urge  and  elegant  vase  of  oriental  granite.  In  the. 
neighbourhood  an  numerous  sepulchre*  and  tumuli,  the  remains  i>f 
an  amphitheatre;  and  Urge  number*  of  Etruscan  vase*,  sUt>n-«.  .-ml 
other  relics  have  been  found  here  in  recent  years.  U  is  in  t!,.  < 
of  Santa  Cristina  that  the  miracle  of  the  Bleeding  Host  in  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  126S,  which  furnished  Raphael  with  the  subject  of 
on*  of  hi*  aim*  painting*  in  the  Vatican. 

IJOI.SK'SA.  Till:   I.AKK  OF,    ...    the  State*  of    th-  rh..; 
•ttoktod  in  UM  delegation  of  Viterbo  about  the  ]»>int  4-J"  XV  X.  lat., 
1  1'  55'  K.  long.     In  ahape  it  is  nearly  oval,  and   it»  <-irviiit  in  about 
27  miles.     It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  hills,  which  are  c>  • 
with  trea*.  vine*,  and  garden*.     To  the  south-east  tli  Monto- 

fiascon*  rises  on  a  conical  hill  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  and 
from  UM  summit  then  U  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
To  UM  eastward,  behind  UM  town  of  Bobana,  U  th*  calcareous  ridge 
of  Bagnona  aad  Orvieto,  which  divide*  the  basin  of  the  lake  from  the 
valley  of  UM  Tiber.  South-wait  of  the  lake  the  country  open*  into 
UM  unwholesome  plain*  which  extantf  toward*  th*  sea.  At  this  end 
UM  rivw  Mart.  (Urtos)  ismies  out  of  the  lake,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  forty  mil**  cnton  UM  «ea  near  Coni-t...  The  lake  i*  »,, 
to  omtuwlisi*;  it  U  in  many  plaoa*  shallow  near  its  borders,  where 
H  i*  oovwvd  with  r**d*  and  fraquenUd  by  multitudes  of  water-fowl 
Tk*  air  around  UM  lake  I*  unhealthy  in  summer  ;  iu  treacherous 
ria  in  mob  fatal  forms  that  a  sail  is  never  Men 


oa  it*  water*,  and  although  UM  (round  b  cultivate.)  to  the  very 
mania  of  UM  Uk.  no  labourer  can  with  impunity  sleep  a  sinirle  nirht 
oa  UM  Md  wb«n  b*  ha*  worked  by  day.  The  lake  of  Bolsona 
abound*  with  Ash ;  H*  larg.  eel.  were  celebrated  in  th.  time  of 
p«v  S.)  T.-..  «nall  iaUnd.  rise  out  of  it, 

and  U,U  Mai-tana,     The  hills  that  surround  the  lake 


of  il»Usna  an  baaalUr;  but  the  rock  in  most  places  ha*  a  covering 
of  riek  soooU,  though  inoUwn  H  U  bare  and  shows  hexagonal  priim* 
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BOLSOVER. 


BOLTOK-LE-MOORS. 


ranged  in  all  lines  of  direction.  Judging  from  the  form  of  the  lake 
and  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocka  immediately  encircling  it, 
many  have  regarded  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  as  occupying  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  country  produces  very  good  wine,  both  red 
and  white,  especially  of  the  Muscat  kind. 

BOLSOVER,  Derbyshire,  a  village,  formerly  a  market-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Bolsover  and  hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  situated  in  53°  13' 
X.  lat.,  1°  16'  W.  long.,  24  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby,  146  miles  N. 
liy  W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1611. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Bolsover  was  the  property  of 
William  Peveril,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  castle,  the  interior 
architecture  of  which  is  of  the  Norman  period.  The  castle  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  barons  in  1215,  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
assault  for  the  king  (John)  by  William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby. 
The  Earl  of  Richmond  (father  of  Henry  VII.)  died  possessed  of  it  in  ' 

together  with  the  castle  of  Hareston,  both  of  which  were  granted 
in  1514  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  attainder  of 
whose  son  it  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to 
,  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  whose  family  the  manor  of  Bolsover 
continued  until  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  Earl  Gilbert  sold  it  to 
Sir  <  'liArles  Cavendish.  The  old  castle  was  in  ruins  long  before.  It 
was  ret'uilt  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  who  appears  to  have  exactly 
rebuilt  the  ancient  Norman  fortress,  of  which  the  lower  walls  are 
distinctly  visible.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  beautiful  arches  in  the 
kitchen,  servants'  hall,  and  larder  are  those  of  the  original  structure. 

As  Bolsover  Ca«tle  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  edifice,  we  shall 
notice  it  somewhat  fully.  The  present  castle  may  be  described  as  an 
Elizabethan  imitation  of  a  Norman  fortress,  erected  on  the  Norman 
foundations,  and  retaining  the  Norman  character.  The  ancient  forti- 
fications surrounding  the  castle  courts  and  yard  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  whole  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  an  ancient  fortress  repro- 
duced soon  after  1600.  It  is  a  square,  lofty,  and  embattled  structure 
of  brown  stone,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle,  of  which  that  at  the 
north-east  angle  is  much  higher  and  larger  than  the  others.  The 
castle  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  and  wooded  hill,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  inland  views  in  England.  A  noble  terrace  leads  up 
to  the  great  gates,  through  which  the  entrance  is  by  a  stone  court. 
The  great  hall  and  pillar  room  are  beautifully  arched  and  supported 
by  Norman  pillars,  and  have  been  furnished  with  ornamental  carving 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Above  these  is  a  room  called  the 
Star  Room,  which  has  been  fitted  up  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  as  a 
library,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  in  England,  with  many  beautiful  specimens  of  old  Italian 
carving.  The  remainder  of  the  castle  has  been  fitted  with  all  the 

cniences  of  a  modern  residence. 

The  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  built  the  riding-house  and  the  magni- 
range  of  buildings  along  the  great  terrace,  now  in  ruins,  but 
well  preserved  as  a  picturesque  object.  Here  King  Charles  I.  was 
several  times  entertained  by  the  Duke,  then  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  the  reception  of  that  monarch  and  his 
queen  cost  the  noble  owner  1 4,000(.  All  the  nobility  of  the  midland 
counties  were  assembled  on  the  terrace,  and  Ben  Jonson  composed  the 
masque  of  '  Love's  Welcome '  for  the  festival.  Previous  to  the  banquet 
already  mentioned  the  marquis  had  entertained  the  king  at  Bolsover 
in  1 633,  when  he  went  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned.  The  dinner  on 
tlii  i  occasion  cost  40001.  In  the  remains  of  this  grand  range  of 
buildings  there  are  a  gallery  200  feet  long,  a  dining-room  78  feet  long, 
and  two  drawing-rooms  39  feet  and  36  feet  long. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  but  was  taken  in  1644  by  Major-General  Crawford,  who  is  said 
a  found  it  well  manned  and  fortified  with  great  guns  and  strong 
works.  During  the  sequestration  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's 
estates  Bolsover  Castle  suffered  much  both  in  its  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, and  was  to  have  been  demolished  for  the  sake  of  its  materials, 
but  was  purchased  for  the  earl  by  hia  brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish. 
The  noble  owner  repaired  the  buildings  after  the  Restoration,  and 
"Hially  made  the  place  his  residence.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  whose  family  derived  it  in  the  female  line  from 
the  Newcastle  Cavendishes.  The  mansion  has  long  ceased  to  be  even 
occasionally  occupied  by  its  owners,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray. 

The  village  of  Bolsover  is  pleasantly  situated,  together  with  the 

castle,  upon  a  point  projecting  into  a  valley  which  surrounds  it  on 

every  side  except  the  north-east,  where  the  separation  has  been  made 

by  B  deep  cut.      In  ancient  times  the   whole  village  was   fortified, 

having  been  surrounded  on  the  level  side  by  a  deep  trench  and  mound 

which  still  exist ;  while  the  steep  banks  under  the  village  are  crowned 

with  four  watch  towers,  and  were  probably  once  defended  by  walls. 

The  village  inhabitants   are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.     The 

ch  is  of  mixed  architecture.     The  tower  and  the  principal 

parts  of  tin-  church  are  early  English ;  the  chancel  pillars  and  piers 

are  Norman.     In  a  side  chapel  are  two  splendid  monuments  of  the 

,'lish  family.    In  the  village  is  a  National  school,  with  a  commo- 

huuse  for  the  master.     There  is  also  a  fund  for  distribution 

among  the   poor,  arising  from  the  interest  on  a  bequest  of  nearly 

30001.  bauk  numiitiei. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town,  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton  and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Croal,  in  53°  35'  N.  lat.,  2°  37'  W.  long.  ;  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Manchester,  197  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  198  miles  by  the  North-  Western  railway  via  Trent  Valley  :  the 
population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  which  are 
co-extensive  was  61,171  in  1851.  Bolton  is  governed  by  12  aldermen 
and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor  ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Bolton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,829  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  114,712. 

The  name  of  Bolton  is  involved  in  obscurity,  though  its  affix  of 
le  Moors  evidently  points  to  a  Norman  origin.  The  manor  was 
successively  owned  by  the  families  of  Merscheya,  Blunderville,  Ferrers, 
and  Pilkington.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
became  possessed  of  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  town  of  Bolton, 
which  he  held  until  part  of  it  was  confiscated  during  the  Common- 
wealth. After  several  changes  the  manorial  rights  have  become 
divided  among  several  families,  of  whom  the  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Bradford  are  the  chief. 

1  hiring  the  long  strife  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarians 
Bolton  was  garrisoned  by  the  latter,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  1644.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  attempted  to  take 
the  town  by  storm,  and  after  a  first  repulse,  the  Earl  of  Derby  having 
collected  has  tenantry  and  levied  new  troops  returned  to  the  attack. 
and  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  obtaining 
possession  of  the  town.  It  was  soon  after  again  surrendered  to  the 
Parliament  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
being  taken  prisoner  was  condemned  by  a  military  tribunal  at 
Chester,  and  sent  under  an  escort  to  Bolton,  where  he  was  beheaded 
October  15th,  1651. 

Bolton  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufactures.  Leland  speaks 
of  it  as  having  a  market  for  cottons  and  coarse  yarns.  The  making 
of  woollens  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  Flemish  clothiers 
who  came  over  in  the  14th  century.  Other  branches  of  trade  were 
introduced  by  the  French  refugee  manufacturers,  who  were  attracted 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton-cloth  was  improved,  and  in  many  of  its  kinds  originated,  by 
some  emigrant  weavers  who  came  from  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
The  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  trade,  which  has  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since. 
Almost  the  first  invention  of  importance  was  a  machine  which  com- 
bined the  principles  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  water-frame,  and 
was  called  a  '  mule,'  by  its  inventor,  Samuel  Crompton,  who  lived  at 
'  Hall  in  the  Wood,'  near  Bolton,  and  who  had  to  struggle  for  an 
existence,  while  his  invention  was  enriching  others.  In  the  meantime 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  another  native  of  Bolton,  who  had  risen  from 
a  very  obscure  condition,  had  established  large  factories  in  Derby- 
shire, where  he  carried  the  cotton  machinery  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  opposition  made  by  the  labouring  classes  in  Bolton  to  the 
improvements  in  machinery  has,  at  various  times,  driven  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  employment  from  that  town  to  other  places. 
The  introduction  of  the  mule  and  of  the  power-loom  was  not 
accomplished  until  they  had  enriched  other  communities  for  some 
time.  After  a  while  cotton-factories,  filled  with  machinery  upon  the 
best  principle,  began  to  rise  up  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Foundries 
and  machine  manufactories  followed  them,  and  a  great  extension 
was  immediately  given  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  place. 

The  two  portions  of  which  the  borough  of  Bolton  consists  are 
separated  by  a  small  river  called  the  Croal  or  Crole,  which  rises  at 
Red  Miss  in  the  hamlet  of  Lostock,  and  runs  due  west  into  the 
Irwell,  dividing  in  its  course  Great  and  Little  Bolton  ;  the  south  side  of 
it  being  the  township  of  Great  Bolton,  and  the  north  side  the  chapelry 
of  Little  Bolton.  Though  an  ancient  town,  the  streets  of  Bolton  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The  roads 
leading  to  and  from  the  town  in  every  direction  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  the  principal  entrances  are  good.  The  revenues  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  inclosed  portions  of  Bolton  Moor  property  are 
now  made  available  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  town. 

Difficulties  as  to  jurisdiction  have  occasionally  occurred  between 
the  governing  authorities  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1850  defines  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  each 
body,  and  provides  for  the  execution  of  several  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  charter  of  municipal  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1838. 
The  superintendent  of  police  prepares  annually  a  valuable  statistical 
table  relating  to  the  social  and  mercantile  progress  of  the  town. 
The  municipal  revenue  of  the  borough  in  1849  amounted  to  about 


Among  the  places  of  worship  in  Bolton,  the  chief  is  the  large 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  is  of  ancient  date  ;  it 
has  a  low  tower,  but  has  few  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
The  largest  church  in  Little  Bolton  is  St.  George's,  a  brick  building 
with  a  tower  and  a  peal  of  bells.  There  are  six  other  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  Establishment.  Emmanuel  church,  built  in  1838  at 
a  cost  of  2200/.,  originated  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners 
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ha*  a*  toes***  (rasa  aadow»sa>  of  4141  a  year,  bead*,  two  exhi- 
till  BI  ef  «0t  a  yaw.  aad  oa*  of  St  a  yaar.  eaeh  tenable  for  four 
pan  UM  Barter  of  tshnlars  to  1811  was  60.  Among  UM  martsrs 
who  hav«  «»•••  i  i  **W  IBM  school  art  Robert  Atosworth.  th* 
tfoaary.  aad  Dr.  Lempriere,  UM  author  of 
Th*  other  publk  schools  at  Bolton  are 

V. 

•dowed  to  UM  18lh  century.     Thar*  are 
jajaat.  sad  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
todad*  UM  town -hall,  the  exchange,  market- 
raatl  h.ll.  erected    to    18S0.  assembly-rooms. 
The  cloth-hall  i*  situated  to  Market  Street. 
Mtitattoa.  UM    Reform    newsroom,    and 
.th  UM  Sunday  School  Society. 


•  SUBS  aredietriboted  to  th*  poor  from  various  bequest* 
with   UM    Iowa,   including    Hulton's    Charity,    Parker's 
Chanty,  qosaelTs  Charity,  CrompW.  Charity,  Astley  s  Charity, 

Mort'*  Charity,  I^omax'a 
1  PopplewelT.  Charity.  There  are 
a  clothing  fund;  a  rang*  of  alms- 
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alb*  largest  to  UM  county,  employing  more 
-rrk  Plain  aad  fancy  muslins,  quilting*,  cou 
ar*  UM  ohiaf  ktods  of  cloth,  bat  cambrics. 


A>  jean*,  thicksets,  aad  similar 
made  in  UM  town,  but  these 
d.ot|Mioa.  of  eJoUi  are'aow  chMy  produced  in  the  pow*r4oom,  as 
wWl  as  calicos*  aad  diautta*.  The  bleach  and  dye-work*  to  th*  town 
aad  aelfhhimihiiiii  ar*  among  the  lamest  in  th*  kingdom ;  then 
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of  •  taOa.  fnca  Bottoa  to  Bar*.    Thar*  ar*  railways  which  branch 
cat  froca  Bofcoa  to  «x  dirsotioas.  to  Liverpool.  Leigh,  Manchester, 
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«*re»|ir   II  to«o  whieh  the  Britiah  empire  IB  India  it  divided. 
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UM  governor  aad  oooofl  of  fiombay  U  aihiatod  between  14'  and  W 

.  let,    AT  and   7T  E.  long. ;    and  comprehend,  the    following 


•-•>   Ahmedabad.   Hairs,  Bant,  and    Baroach, 
Berth  *f  the  Isatad  of  Bo*>Uv  .  iHrwar.  Csadeish.  Northern  Concan, 
•  lysra  Ccasaa.  Pooaah.  aad  AhaMdnuggur.  south  of  UM  Island 
•bay,  with  the  reosatiy  acquired  large  and  valuable  province 

Th*  HI  III   i  of  thai  sriah.ij,  todudtog  Siade,  i*  probably 
aad  a  half  i  bat  there  ar*  few    material,  for  a 
T«tiBB  the  limits  of  UM  political  supremacy  but 
I  rait  of  IB*  Esct  India  Company,  there  ar*  under 
•  states,  poaMatiag  aa  area  of 
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by  a  chief  judge,  aad  on*  puiane  judge;  UM  other  ofleen  air 
.liTuion.  of  the  eourta  are  auailar  to  what  hat  bean  deecnl,  .i 
BUUAL.   The  police  U  under  a  obiefmagietraU  and*. uperiutflodeut 
The   Kadtahttinil   BatahlfalimeBt.   for   which   there   U  a   grant  of 


S0.4SO/.  annually,  arm  a!  all  of  a  buhop,  an  archdeacon,  a  ragutrar 
7  chaplain*,  and  1»  aatietant  chapUin*.  There  are  two  chaplain*  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Bombay,  who  are  p.. 

aad  allowaaoe*  are  made  to  Roman  Catholio  prioiU  within  th« 
prmidenry.  The  Ea*t  India  Company  in  thi*  way  arrange,  for 
affording  opportunitie*  of  reUgioa*  uutruction  and  wonhip  to  the 
aoldier.  and  civilian*  in  it*  emplovment.  There  are  two  miniaten 
.  -.f  Scotland  in  Bombay,  and  there  are  miniatan 
of  rariont  Diaeenting  bodie*  in  the  town  and  throughout  the 

AtucttfMa.— Government  appropriate*  for  educational  purpoae*  In 
the  presidency  about  12.SOO/.  a  year.  There  i*  a  Sanacrit  onllege  with 
a  limited  number  of  ttudeuU,  which  ha*  2000/.  in  addition.  The 
obW  obttacle*  in  tbo  way  of  .-j.Ubli.hing  new  aohooU  are  the  .mall 


sums  devoted  annually  by  the  government  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified  teachers.  The  Bombay  Board 
ation  has  adopted  a  system  somewhat  different  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  other  presidencies.  It  has  provided  normal  school*  for 
the  training  of  teacher.,  and  requires  that  teachers  should  give  instruc 
Uon  through  the  vernacular  language.  It  looks  for  Iocs]  sasutano 
the  nstives,  and  require*  small  fees  from  the  pupil.  ;  but  it  assists  in 
th*  building  of  school-rooms,  furninhing  book*,  &c.  not  only  for  the 
schools  but  for  village  libraries.  The  '  Elphinstone  Native  Educa 
tional  Institution'  is  the  principal  establishment  in  Bombay,  where 
about  600  scholars  attend,  about  one-half  of  whom  pay  a  fee.  There 
ar*  a  few  provincial  English  schools,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Government  District  Vernacular  schools.  There  are  also  several 
village  schools.  There  arc  two  schools,  founded  in  1 815  by  Archdea- 

Bames,  for  educating  the  children  of  the  European  poor,  in  v 
327  children  are  boarded  and  educated  ;  they  are  mostly  the  orphans 
of  soldiers.  There  is  also  the  Orant  Medical  College,  and  a  medical 
college  founded  by  Sir  Jeinsetjee  Jeeieboy,  a  Parse*,  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  Th*  Scotch  Church  ha*  a  school  in  Bombay,  and 
an  Orphan  A.ylum  for  female*.  The  Scottish  Free  Church  ha*  seve- 
ral schools.  Both  bodies  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  assistance  of 
natives  a*  teacher*.  Other  religion*  bodies  also  contribute  by  tlu-ir 
efforts  to  the  spread  of  education.  The  manager*  of  Charity  schools 
are  now  empowered  to  apprentice  the  children  under  their  charge, 
and  magistrates  of  police  nave  authority  to  bind  those  that  fall  into 
their  hands,  to  learn  trade*  and  professions.  Schools  of  industry 
have  long  been  established  at  Bombay,  for  the  reception  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  for  the  instruction  in  the  improved  practice  of  arts  and 
handicraft,  of  all  who  care  to  resort  to  them. 

A  literary  society  has  been  established  for  many  years  in  Bombay, 
and  several  quarto  volume*  of  it*  transactions  have  been  published. 
In  1810  the  society  became  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  .London.  A  geographical  society  has  also  been  established  at 
Bombay. 

The  military  charges  for  Bombay  presidency  amounted  in  1851-52 
to    1,633,8281.     The   total  receipts  of  the   presidency  for   the   year 
1851-52  amounted  to  about  2,733,9U2i. ;  the  disbursement*  to 
3,200,5331.    The  public  debt  of  the  presidency  on  April  30th,  1851, 

is  about  1,346,6581 

During  the  year  1S45-46  the  amount  expended  on  the  construction 
snd  repair  of  road*,  tanks,  and  building,  was  about  20,0001. ;  during 
184647  it  was  about  31.50W.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  outlay  for  such  purposes,  a  special  grant  has  been  in..d.-  for 
the  construction  of  a  mole  and  road  at  Kurraclu-  The 

total  amount  expanded  during  fifteen  years  (1837-38—1851-52)  •-., 
public  works,  comprising  road*,  bridges,  embankments,  canals,  tank*, 
and  well*,  wa*  about  570,1 7  </. 

In  th*  Hombay  presidency  the  revenue  settlement  is  chiefly  riyotoar. 
A  new  survey  is  now  being  made,  and  under  it  the  land*  are  iiibdi- 
vided  into  field*  of  moderate  nixe,  so  that  each  subdivision  may  be 
without  difficulty  cultivated  by  a  farmer  of  limited  means.  Th« 
government  asassanicat  is  laid  separately  upon  each  Bold,  and  leases 
are  granted  for  30  years,  at  a  fixed  mini,  Haahl  government 

for  th*  full  term  :  th*  cultivator  having  on  his  part  the  option  of  nur- 
rendering  any  one  or  more  of  hi*  fields,  or  altogether  putting  an  end 
to  his  least  at  the  docs  of  anr  given  year. 

The  import*  into  UM  Bombay  prmidri. 


I84»  50)  ware**  follow.  :  --1815-44,  i,337,«04J 

-.  4.04S,60«.  ;  1848-40,  6,71  5,4  1J/.  ;  1840-60, 
Ih*  oorrtspoadiag  yoars  the  export,  ntnod  th 
4.W.103/.  ;  4.S7H.94W.  ;  6,862,  1  »I  /.;  6.!  Th*M  amount,  are 

exclusive  of  UM  pnrt-to-port  trad*  in  India.  Th*  salt  manufacture, 
wtuofa  to  ladia  is  so  important,  is  carried  on  in  th*  Bombay  preskUner 
by  individual*,  but  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  12  ami", 
par  laannd  of  82  Ib..,  a  similar  duty  being  imposed  on  imported  salt. 
The  salt  made  to  the  Bombay  presidency  Is  procured  by  solar  evapo- 
ration. Th*  whole  quantity  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  <>r  imported 
to  1  6  46-4  7  in  th*  presidency  amounted  to  2.57S.625  tnaunds  of  82  Ib*. 
or  nearly  05,000  ton*.  The  revenue  derived  from  salt,  including 
•ale*,  excise  on  private  manufacture,  and  custom,  duty, 
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in  Bombay  presidency  during  five  years  (1845-46 — 1849-50),  stood 
thus  :— 210,110*. ;  177,756*. ;  234,500*. ;  210,685*. ;  215,759*.  Hitherto 
the  chief  cotton-field  of  British  India  has  been  in  Guzerat,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  Of  165,665,220  Ibs.  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
three  presidencies  of  India  in  1849-50,  the  amount  furnished  by  Bom- 
bay was  150,754,063  Ibs.  Of  this  quantity  105,637,028  Ibs.  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  Opium  grown  and  manufactured  within 
the  territories  of  Bombay  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  with  a  view  to 
discourage  its  production.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  stated  to 
have  ceased  in  the  district  of  Ahmedabad  in  1839,  and  nearly  so  in 
those  of  Kaira  and  Candeish.  The  production  of  opium  has  been 
prohibited  in  Sinde.  The  government  purchase  all  that  is  produced 
in  Bombay,  and  supply  through  the  licensed  retailers  the  quantity 
required  for  home  consumption.  The  receipts  from  the  opium 
revenue  forfive  years  (1845-46—1849-50)  were  as  follows  :— 595,624*. ; 
606,863*. ;  371,855*. ;  887,506*. ;  729,483*. 

"BOMBAY  (the  Island  of)  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Hin- 
dustan, off  the  shore  of  the  Concan  in  the  province  of  Bejapore.  The 
1 9th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  passed  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  a  dependency  of 
Bombay.  The  two  islands  are  connected  by  a  causeway,  constructed 
in  1805  by  Mr.  Duncan,  then  governor  of  the  presidency. 

Bombay  Island  is  little  more  than  8  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  3  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part.  It  is  formed  by  two 
ranges  of  whinstone  rock  of  unequal  length,  running  parallel  to  each 
other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  island,  at  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles.  The  eastern  range  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  the  western 
about  5  miles  long ;  they  are  united  at  the  north  and  south  by  belts 
of  sandst9ne  which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  interior  of  the  island  was  formerly  liable  to  be  flooded  so  as  to 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  small  islands.  This  flood- 
ing is  now  prevented  by  the  construction  of  several  substantial  works 
which  keep  out  the  spring-tides  ;  but  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  island 
are  ten  or  twelve  feet  under  high-water  mark,  much  of  the  interior  is, 
during  the  rainy  season,  reduced  to  a  swamp.  The  site  of  the  new 
town  of  Bombay  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  so  that  during  the 
continuance  of  the  wet  monsoon  the  houses  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  water  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  : 
jxjt  was  recovered  from  the  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  the  island  must  have  prevented  any  set- 
tlement upon  it  by  Europeans  but  for  the  advantages  of  its  position 
for  commerce,  and  its  harbour,  which  is  unequalled  for  safety  through- 
out the  British  empire  in  India.  This  excellent  harbour,  on  account 
of  which  the  island  received  its  name  (Bom  Bahia)  from  the  Portu- 
guese, is  bounded  If.  and  W.  by  the  islands  of  Salsettc,  Bombay,  and 
Colabba,  or  Old  Woman's  Island.  Colabba  is  a  small  island  or  narrow 
promontory,  naturally  connected  by  a  mass  of  rock,  rising  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Bombay, 
and  now  united  to  it  by  a  causeway  which  is  covered  by  the  water  at 
spring-tides.  The  cantonments  for  the  European  troops  are  situated 
on  Colabba.  East  of  the  harbour,  about  four  miles  from  Bombay,  is 
Butcher's  Island,  and  behind  this  the  island  of  Elephanta,  celebrated 
for  its  caves  and  temples,  ouly  five  miles  from  the  Mahratta  shore. 
Three  miles  south  of  Butcher's  Island,  and  five  miles  east  from  Bom- 
bay, is  Caranja  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  an  extensive  shoal. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  thus  formed  is  between  Colabba  and 
Caranja  islands,  or  rather  between  the  shoal  just  mentioned  and  a 
reef  of  rocks  surrounding  on  all  sides  the  point  of  Colabba,  and  extend- 
ing about  three  miles  to  the  southward.  The  channel  between  these 
ia  about  3  miles  wide,  and  7  to  8  fathoms  deep.  A  sunken  rock  and 
k  occur  in  the  passage.  There  is  a  lighthouse  built  on  the 
m  extremity  of  Colabba  Island,  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  may  be  seen  seven  leagues  off  the  coast. 

There  is  no  other  important  harbour  in  British  India  where  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  are  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  formation  of 
wet-docks.  The  rise  at  ordinary  spring-tides  is  14  feet ;  occasionally 
it  is  three  feet  higher. 

Arrian,  in  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,'  says  that  this  island 
was  then  called  Kalliena,  and  that  it  was  little  frequented.  It  had 
previously  been  an  established  commercial  port,  but  Sandanes,  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Barugaza,  prohibited  any  of  the  Egyptian  trading- 
vessels  from  entering  the  harbour  ;  and  if  any  were  compelled  to  do 
so  by  accident  or  stress  of  weather,  a  guard  was  immediately  put  on 
board,  and  they  were  taken  to  Barugaza. 

.Lay  was  ceded  by  the  Moguls  to  the  Portuguese  in  1530,  and 

Cession  of  the  English  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II. 

with  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Portugal.      By  the  marriage-contract 

the  king  wag  to  receive  500,000*.  in  money,  the  town  of  Tangier  in 

Africa,  and  the  Island  of  Bombay  with  its  dependencies,  together  with 

permission  for  his  subjects  t<J  carry  on  a  free  trade  with  all  the  Por- 

tuguene  settlement*  in  India  and  Brazil.     A  fleet  of  five  ships  of  war, 

i tided  by  tin-  Earl  of  Marlborough,  with  500  soldiers  on  board, 

was  sent  to  receive  pomemion  of  Bombay,  where   they  arrived  on 

September  18th,  1662.     Krom  some  misunderstanding  the  Portuguese 

'inplete  the  cession,  and  the  fleet  returned  to 

England.      This  matter  was  not  arranged  between  the  two  govern- 
ment* until  1664,  when  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  king 


of  England  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Bombay  has  since  that  time  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  English.  The  island  was  transferred  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1668  :  the  deed  of  transference  states  that 
the  island  is  "  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common  socage,  as  of 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of 
10*.  in  gold  on  the  30th  September  in  each  year."  With  the  place 
itself  the  Company  received  authority  to  exercise  all  political  powers 
necessary  for  its  defence  and  government.  In  1674-75  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Bombay,  but  was  easily  repressed,  when  the  ringleaders 
were  tried  and  executed,  the  Company  then  first  exercising  the  power 
of  enforcing  martial  law.  Another  insurrection  in  1683  was  more 
formidable,  and  occasioned  so  much  annoyance  to  the  government 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  guard  against  any  similar  attempts 
in  future  by  transferring  to  Bombay  the  seat  of  the  Company's 
government  in  India,  which  had  previously  been  placed  at  Surat.  In 
1687  the  title  of  regency  was  given  to  the  administration  at  Bombay, 
and  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements  in 
the  East  was  given  to  the  governor. 

Since  the  first  occupation,  of  the  island  by  the  English,  the  resident 
population  has  enormously  increased.  At  that  time  it  amounted  to 
about  15,000.  In  171 6  the  number  was  16,000;  hi  1816  it  was  161,550. 
Including  the  fluctuating  population,  which  is  at  all  times  very  great, 
it  was  estimated  by  Von  Orlich  in  1842  that  Bombay  contained 
200,000  (which  is  of  course  almost  altogether  that  of  the  city).  Since 
that  time  it  has  augmented  so  rapidly  that  by  the  Census  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  1850  it  amounted  to  566,119,  of  which  number  about 
296,000  were  Hindoos,  about  125,000  Mohammedans,  and  about 
115,000  Parsees  ;  there  were  6088  Europeans,  7456  native  Christians, 
ami  1132  Jews. 

The  floating  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  consists 
principally  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Mahrattas,  Carnatas,  Portuguese, 
Indians  from  Goa,  and  a  great  number  of  sailors. 

The  property  of  the  island  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Parsee 
inhabitants,  who  are  active  and  intelligent,  taller,  better  formed,  more 
athletic  and  of  more  handsome  features  than  the  Hindoos.  The 
principal  merchants  on  the  island  are  Parsees,  and  it  is  usual  for 
European  houses  of  commerce  to  contain  one  or  more  Parsee  partners, 
who  supply  a  great  part  of  the  capital.  These  people  wear  the 
Asiatic  costume,  but  they  assimilate  more  than  other  eastern  people 
to  the  customs  of  Europeans,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  speak 
English ;  their  children  are  taught  the  language,  and  many  of  them 
speak  it  as  fluently  as  Europeans ;  at  the  same  time  they  adhere 
most  rigidly  to  their  religious  customs  and  observances.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  they  crowd  to  the  shore,  where  they  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration  before  the  sun.  They  deposit  their  dead  in 
large  cylindrical  buildings,  each  25  feet  high,  the  interior  of  which  is 
buUt  up  solidly  with  masonry  to  within  5  feet  of  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  a  kind  of  well,  15  feet  in  diameter  hi  the  centre.  The 
bodies  are  deposited  between  this  well  and  the  wall,  and  being  only 
loosely  wrapped  in  cloth,  are  speedily  devoured  by  vultures.  The 
bones  are  at  intervals  throw  into  the  well  in  the  centre,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  they  can  be  removed  through  subterraneous  passages. 
The  more  wealthy  of  the  sect  have  private  tombs  of  similar  con- 
struction. 

The  cocoa-nut-tree  formerly  grew  very  abundantly  on  the  island,  but 
the  spots  now  capable  of  being  cultivated  will  hardly  yield  a  week's 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  Salsette,  which  island  is  well  cultivated. 
BOMBAY  (the  City  of)  stands  principally  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  in  18°  56' 
N.  lat.,  72°  53'  E.  long.  The  fortifications  are  extensive,  and  would 
require  a  numerous  garrison  for  their  defence  ;  towards  the  sea  the 
works  are  extremely  strong,  but  on  the  land  side,  supposing  an  enemy 
to  have  made  good  a  footing  on  the  island,  they  would  offer  compara- 
tively little  resistance.  The  houses  within  the  walls  are  built  of 
wood,  with  verandahs  and  sloping  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  In  1803 
a  fire  destroyed  many  houses  ;  after  which  a  great  number  of  dwellings 
were  built  on  a  salt  ground  then  newly  recovered  from  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  dwellings  are  commodious,  particularly  in  what  is  called  the 
European  quarter.  The  shops  and  warehouses  are  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  northern  quarter  of  the  fort,  principally  inhabited  by  Parsee 
families,  is  dirty  and  uninviting.  The  houses  without  the  walls, 
occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  are  built  of  clay,  and  thatched  with 
palmyra  leaves.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 
cathedral,  two  Scotch  churches,  several  Portuguese  and  Armenian 
churches,  three  Jewish  synagogues,  a  number  of  mosques  and  Hindoo 
temples ;  the  government-house,  the  custom-house,  and  other  govern- 
ment offices.  The  largest  Hindoo  temple  is  that  dedicated  to  Momba 
Devi,  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town.  There  is  likewise  an  hospital 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Jemsetjee  Jeejeboy. 

The  barracks,  arsenal,  and  docks  are  all  within  the  fort.  The  docks 
although  they  are  the  property  of  the  East  India  Company,  are 
entirely  under  the  management  of  Parsees,  by  whom  merchant- 
vessels  of  1000  to  1200  tons  burden,  frigates,  and  even  liue-of-battle 
ships  are  built.  These  docks  were  about  forty  years  ago  enlarged  and 
improved  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Cooper  of  the  Engineers. 
The  buildings  are  greatly  admired  for  their  architectural  beauty ;  the 
slips  and  basins  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  teak-wood 
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and  from  the  south,  ootton,  hemp,  coir, 
>.  BIIIIISI.  no*,' and  cocoa  nuts.     The  merchandise  thus  brought 
in  gnat  part  re-exported  in  larger  ship*  to  diflercnt 
North  and  South  America,  to  Canton,  to  the 
gulf*,  and  to  the  Bay  uf  BaogaL     Thegood**ent 
i  IndM  to  China  comprise  principally  ootton-woul,  opium,  metals. 


•fines,  dye-wood^  and  woollen  food*. 

Bombay  rrcetvw  from  P«r«i»  raw  .ilk.  copper,  pearls,  galls,  coftee, 
rum  anbtc,  copal,  n,  vrrb.  olibanum,  bdellium,  a»afirUda,  dried  fmiU, 
hmass.  and  bullion.  The  return*  are  grain,  Bengal  and  China  sugar. 
IhllMi  satsjifintiirsd  foods,  ootton  and  woollen,  and  spice*.  The 
BMrcaaodM  .rat  to  Calcutta  from  Bombay,  in  return  for  sugar,  indigo, 
and  nor.  ar*  timber,  ooir,  cocoa  ouU,  sandal  wood,  and  cotton. 

foUon  form*  the  mo*t  important  articlo  of  export  from  IS.imbay. 
It  n  reosind  from  the  provinces  of  Oujerat  and  the  Concan.  from 
Malabar.  Catch,  and  Sinde.  The  aUpmeata  from  England  to  Bombay 
I  of  Ike  twoal  assortment  of  British  manufacture*  and  metal* ; 
I  for  which  are  mad*  in  Permian  raw  «Uk,  cotton-wool,  spice*, 

Ik*  mernantile  ertabliahmenU  conducted  in  Bombay  are  an 
I  company,  bank*,  a  mint.  *c.  An  experimental  line  of  rail- 
way from  Bombay,  to  or  Daw  Calian  (a  distance  of  about  40  milea), 
wtla  a  i  :rw  i..  iu  extension  to  the  Malaej  Ghaut,  waa  authoriaed  in 
1M>.  The  Keet  India  Company  granU  the  land  that  may  be  require  I, 
and  goanatM  to  the  Eart  India  Peninsular  Railway  Company  a 
retm  of  t  par  wot.  on  lh.eai.ital  for  99  yean. 

TV.  ssasaeti  from  UM  poctof  Bombay  are  oonaidered  to  be  the  beet 

-L-II"--   I  " '  '-''-     The  weetaro  ooa<U of  India  are  infested 

by  numerous  piratical  vaawls,  and  to  kaep  these  la  check  it  ha*  been 
sin  i  nary  for  the  Eaet  India  Company  to  maintain  a  conaiderable 
•aval  fore,  at  thia  station.  The  nary  thua  maintained  U  not  for  the 
of  Burnt.. :  !,«  protection  of  an  eztanaire 

which  every  part  of  Britiah  India  derive* 


BomUy  ha*  been  UM  chief  Indian  port  connected  with  the 
of  .team  communication  with  England.  In  18S7 
•sal*  Bade  voyage*  from  Bombay  to  Snea,  and  continued 
to  ran  in  IBM  and  ISM.  By  the  month  of  May  1843,  then  were 
eight  steam  TM*»1*  employed  on  the  Bombay  and  Sues  route.  In 
IM»  a  plan  we*  adopted  ondsr  the  united  sanction  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Tnamry.  and  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  regular  monthly 

>  way  of  Alexandria  and  Sues ;  and 

ll<*ary  of 
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•m  and  M»port  in  the  French  pa  suasion*  i: 
AMsn,  Is  stUsated  in  the  pmvino.  of  Cotutantins,  85  mil 
the  eHy  of  Cm  «••!>•  I.  S70  mile.  E.  from  the 
i*r  S»-  JC.  lei.  r  ir  «.  long.,  and  ha.  .  population  of  about 10,000. 
ef  whom  MM  an  Eeuwosana.     It  lisa  on  the  west  side  of  a  bay  in 
which  than  U  food  ushsmy.     The  harbour  which  was  formerly 
•hehaw.  •*  with  and  hsa  been  greatly  improved  by  the  French,  and 
thaw  now  has  ragnlar  Stan*  snsnm.mlantlua  with  Algier*.   Tunia, 
ManeUU.  and  Cetto.     The  Haibooa,  a  eonwIerabU  river,  enter,  the 
~.  ahnrt  two  B..U.  to  the  snath-eta*  of  Bona.     Bona  U  I.  ...i  at  the 
psvtef  a  htO  which  Has*  to  the  north  and  oortb-wost  of  the  town, 

stsh   «°rm*  UM    extremity  ef  a  rldfs  that  runs  westward 
tethe*sn.Mmrs*UMO«ifaf  Store.    The  town  iteelf  1 
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fcarfiM*  The  ehiaf  demnee  of  UM  plage  •  Fort  Cwogn*,  which  u 
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Along  UM  coast  eastward  of  Bona  were  the  French  settlement,  of 
U  Call,  and  Bastion  de  Franca,  which  France  retained  by  ancient 

•tie.  with  UM  Regency  «*  Algian  for  the  protection  of  the  coral 
nsbery  along  this  oooat. 

Bona  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Hippon  or  Hif>|H. .  the 
Arab*  call  it  IMed-el.Anb.     TL«  country  about  »t  U  very  fen 
corn  and  fruite.    Between  the  town  and  tl.e  Seiboo*  i*  a  inandi,  > 
U  Hi*JS»il  by  two  small  riven  that  flow  into  the  Seiboo*  ju*t  above 
iu  entrance  into  the  aea.    This  marsh  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Hippo  Regius,  the  scanty  remains  of  which  town 
are  seen  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bona.  ».    81 

Augustine  wa*  bishop  ;  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Kalif  Othman. 
\  VIST  A.    [CATS  VERDE.] 

BOXi'lll'lK'H      i  \Vi..nr,  ISLE  ur.l 

BONHILL,  a  town  in  the  pariah  of  Bonhill  and  district  of  Levenax 
or  Lennox,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland.  The  pariah  U  divided  in  its 
length  into  almost  equal  parts  by  the  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
the  river  formed  by  it,  the  Leven,  from  which  the  district  derives  iu 
name,  and  which  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  Tho  population 
of  tho  town  of  Bonhill  in  1851  was  S 

The  town  U  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Leven,  about  five  milea 
above  Dumbarton.  A  mile  nearer  thin  town  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream  is  the  thriving  village  of  Alexandria,  with  a  population  of 


The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  engaged  in  print-works  and  bleachflolda 
on  the  baukj  of  the  Leven,  the  water  of  which,  from  it*  aoftneat  and 
purity,  u  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  processes  of  printing  and  bleaching. 
Coala,  lime,  and  other  article*  required  in  manufacture*  are  brought 
up  the  river  in  (hallow  broad-bottomed  lighten.  The  extensive  work* 
on  the  river  are  generally  the  property  of  mercantile  house*  in 
Qlaagow.  The  Leven  i*  celebrated  for  it*  fine  salmon  and  trout. 

lieaide*  the  pariah  church  of  Bonhill  there  ia  a  chajwl-nOaae  at 
Alexandria.  At  both  place*  are  chapel*  for  Free  Church  and  United 
Preabyterian  DiaKnton.  There  are  alao  two  chapel*  in  Alexandria 
fur  InilepondenU. 

BOXIFACIO,  Town  and  Strait  of.     [CORSICA.] 

!  N  ..r  AIlZOBISl'o  ISLANDS,  u  group  in  the  Japanese  Sea, 
extend  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south  between  26*  30'  and 
N.  lat,  the  centre  line  of  the  group  being  in  about  142*  15' 
K.  long.  The  islands  were  named  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  visited 
them  in  1 827.  The  northern  cluster  he  called  '  Parry's  Group  ; '  to 
the  middle  cluster,  consisting  of  three  larger  island*,  he  gave  the 
name*  respectively  of  '  Peel,'  '  Buckland,'  and  '  Stapleton,'  and  the 
southern  cluster  he  called  '  Baily'a  Islands.' 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  auioke  i*  seen  to  issue 
from  some  of  them :  they  are  high,  and  wooded  to  the  shores. 
The  ooasU  are  steep  and  craggy ;  in  many  places  basaltic  columns 
of  a  gray  or  greenish  hue  appear ;  olivine,  hornblende,  and  chalcedony 
arc  found.  The  islands  are  surrounded  with  sharp  rugged  rocks,  and 
often  with  coral  reefs  :  the  water  around  them  is  very  deep.  They 
are  all  uninhabited  except  Peel  Island,  on  which  a  few  Europeans 
and  Malays  have  settled  near  Port  Lloyd,  The  islands  abound  in 
the  cabbage  and  fan  palms,  the  former  of  which  i*  nn  excellent  vege- 
table, areca,  pandanus,  Umanu  of  Otaheite,  and  variou*  other  trees  : 
the  aea  alao  contains  abundance  of  turtle,  ray,  eels,  cray-fiih,  and 
a  great  variety  of  ether  fish,  of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Of  birds, 
there  are  brown  herons,  plover,  rail*,  snipe,  wood-pigeons,  crows,  and 
small  birds;  alao  a  species  of  vampire  oat,  some  of  which  measure 
three  feet  across  the  extended  wings,  with  a  body  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  length.  The  islands  are  subject  to  earthquake*,  and  in  winter  to 
violent  itonna.  The  Bonin  Island*  abound  in  good  harbours,  and aru 
frequently  visited  by  whalers,  who  go  to  them  for  turtle,  flsh,  and  the 
cabbage  palm. 

The  ialanda  were  visited  in  1853  by  Commodore  Perry  of  tho 
I'nitod  States  navy,  who  recommended  the  purchase  of  Port  Lloyd 
a*  a  .topping  place  for  steamers  between  California  and  Chins.  From 
the  Commodore'*  <li«]wtcli  tli«  following  notice  of  Peel  Island  U  taken 
with  alight  alter*ticm»  ami  omissions  : — 

•  situated  on  the  western  side,  and  nearly  in  tho 
centre  of  Peel  Inland.  It  i*  easy  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  may  be 
oonaidered  a  safe  and  conim-.  l>  ..,-  harbour,  though  of  deep  anchorage, 
•hips  usually  anchor! UK  in  from  18  to  22  fathoms.  The  safest  anchor- 
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abundant  of  which  a 


age  ls  to  be  found  ss  high  up  the  harboir-  a*  a  .hip  ran  c.,nvr 

nig  regard  to  depth  and  room  for  i  wiiis-ius;  -.,  cable. 

ni'l  water  can  be  obtained  in  abundance,  though  the  former 

most  be  cut  by  the  crew,  and  of  course  taken  on  board  green.     The 

i  mining  streams,  snd  i*  of  good  quality. 
few  settlers  .till  remaining  on  Peel  Island  raise  oon»f  1 

Indian  corn,  onions,  taro.and  a  few  fruits  the  most 
an  water-melon*,  banana*,  and  nine  apple* ;  a  few 
pigi  and  some  poultry  are  also  raised.  For  these  they  find  ready  sale 
to  the  whale  ship*  constantly  touching  at  the  port  for  water  and  other 
supplies ;  they  receive  in  exchange  articles,  of  whioh  ardent  spirit*  are 

•<vptenle  to  many  of  the  settlers.     The  soil  is  of  ex, 

quality  for  cultivation,  very  much  resembling  that  of  Madeira  and  the 

Canary  Islands  (the  Utter  bem*  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude),  and 

.•Imirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tho  vine, 

and  of  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  many  other  valuable  plant*.    Of 
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sugar  and  tobacco  the  settlers  already  cultivate  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  Timber  for  building  purposes  is  rather  scarce,  and 
would  soon  be  exhausted  if  any  increase  of  population  were  to  call  for 
the  erection  of  many  buildings.  The  best  kinds  are  the  tamana  and 
the  wild  mulberry.  The  former  is  similar  to  the  red  wood  of  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  and  is  very  durable."  Commodore'  Perry  caused  the 
island  to  be  explored,  and  a  few  animals  placed  upon  two  of  the 
group.  He  also  distributed  garden  seeds  among  the  settlers,  and 
secured  a  suitable  spot  for  the  erection  of  offices,  wharves,  coal 
sheds,  &c.  at  Port  Lloyd. 

(Xariijacion  Eipeculatira  y  Pratica,  Manilla;  Beechey,  Voyage  to 
tin-  1'iii-iii'-  and  //'  •<•<;/</'»  S'raitt.) 

BONN,  a  town  in  the  Cologne  circle  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  15  miles  S.  by  railway  from  Cologne,  and  has  20,000 
inhabitants,  including  university  students  and  the  garrison.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Bonno,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  which  became 
the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  Antoninus's 
'  Itinerary,'  was  afterwards  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Roman  strong-holds 
on  the  Rhine.  It  rose  ultimately  to  be  a  place  of  some  note,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  was  considered  to  be  in  that  division  of  G.illia 
Belgica  which  was  called  Germania  Secunda.  According  to  Tacitus 
iv.  20),  the  Roman  troops  under  Herennius  Gallus  were 
•  1  n.'.ir  Bonn  by  the  Batavi  under  Claudius  Civilis.  Bonn 
is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity  in  the  88th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Maternus,  bishop  of  Cologne  ; 
it  U  known  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  about 
the  year  316  bu:lt  the  church  in  this  town,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
cathedral  was  afterwards  built.  In  the  year  355  Bonn  was  destroyed 
by  an  irruption  of  German  tribes,  and  in  359  it  was  recovered  and 
rebuilt  by  the  Kmperor  Julian.  In  755  Charlemagne  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn,  in  his  second  campaign  against  the  Saxons ;  and  in 
8S1  it  was  almost  ruined  by  the  Northmen.  In  1240  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  a  ditch  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who 
conferred  a  variety  of  immunities  upon  it :  from  the  year  1320  it  was 
the  constant  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne.  The  Kmperor 
Charles  IV.  was  crowned  here  in  134(i,  about  which  time  it  had  risen 
into  sufficient  importance  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
with  Cologne  and  other  towns  on  the  Rhine,  when  it  undertook  to 
furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  500  men.  Dining  the  thirty  years'  war 
Bonn  was  exposed  to  great  sufferings  and  vicissitudes.  In  1673  the 
ii,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  place,  were  besieged  in 
it  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Moutecuculi,  and  surrendered  ;* . 
slight  resistance :  having  regained  possession  of  it  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, they  extended  and  greatly  strengthened  its  defences.  In  1689 
it  was  taken  by  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after  a  three 
mouths'  siege;  and  iu  17u:i  it  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  the  operations  of  the  siege  having  been  conducted  by  the 
ited  Marshal  Coehorn.  The  fortifications  were  razed  in  1717. 
In  1777  Maximilian  Frederick,  elector  of  Cologne,  founded  the  aca- 
demy, which  wan  enlarged  into  a  university  in  17S4.  This  university 
was  dissolved  by  the  French,  and  remained  in  abeyance  while  they 
held  Bonn  in  Napoleon's  time,  but  was  re-established  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  1818  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  town  of  Bonn  has  the  Rhine  for  its  eastern  boundary :  it  is 
skirted  on  the  south  by  the  former  electoral  palace,  and  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  cathedral,  and  a  succession  of  gardens  which  stretch 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river.     It  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
modern  than  of  an  ancient  town,  and  though  it  cannot  be  termed  a 
well-built  place,  for  several  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-lighted, 
its  appearance  at  a  distance,  with  its  white  palace,  now  the  university 
building,  the  steeples  behind,  and  the  gardens  all  round  it,  is  cheerful 
and  pleasing.     The  air  is  at  times  bleak  and  cold,  in  consequence  of 
thrr  currents  occasioned  by  the  heights  that  hang  over  its  low  site, 
which  is  placed  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine  emerges  from  between 
th'ne  heights;  the  evaporation  from  the  river  also  renders  the  atmo- 
sphere damp.  Bonn  is  nearly  of  a  circular  figure :  the  distance  from  the 
ne  to  the  Coblenz  gate  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  minutes' 
i-.tte  walk.     It  contains  above  1100  houses,  built  iu  a  substantial 
manner,  29  public  edifices,  8  churches  and  chapels,  9  mills  and  manu- 
factories, and  5  gates.     The  inhabitants  derive  then-  subsistence  chiefly 
from  the  university,  from  their  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  The  chief 
manufactures  in  the  town  are  cottons,  silks,  and  sulphuric  acid.     The 
buildings  without  the  gate  are  on  I  he  increase,  and  so  disposed,  under 
the  direction  of  a  board,  as  to  be  ornamental  to  the  town.     Among 
the  open  areas  the  market-place  is  the  most  spacious ;  but  the  square 
••d  with  trees  next  the  Minster  or  Cathedral,  and  thence  called 
'iinstor-plat/,  is  the  finest :  here  is  the  monument  of  Beethoven, 
whose  house  is  in  the  Bonngasse.     There  is  no  public  edifice  in  Bonn 
to  be  compared  with  the  Minster  (dedicated  to  St.  Cassius),  an  ancient 
gothic  structure,  probably  of  the  12th  or  13th  century.     In  the  inte- 
rior i  -  '  itue  of  St.  Helena,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  crosi, 
as  well  an  bosm-rilievi  in  white  marble,  representing  the  birth  and 
viour.     In  the  church  of  St.  Remigius  there  is  a  fine 
•tterpiece  in  oils,  in  which  Spielberg  the  painter  has  represented  t!i.> 
M,  king  of  the  Franks,  by  the  patron  saint.     The 
is  on  one  side  of  the  market-place,  is  a  handsome 
i  style,  with  a  double  flight  of  stone  stops  in 
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front.  Bonn  has  also  a  gymnasium ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
board  of  mines  for  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  of  two  tribunals  for  civil  and 
criminal  affairs.  Among  other  scientific  associations  it  possesses  an 
academy  of  naturalists  and  a  society  for  promoting  the  sciences  of 
natural  history  and  medicine.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the 
university  the  electoral  palace  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town  was 
appropriated  to  its  use.  There  are  five  faculties — Protestant  theology, 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  philosophy. 
There  are  attached  to  it  forty  professors  in  ordinary,  and  ten  adjuncts. 
Besides  the  lecture-rooms,  the  university  buildings  contain  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  an  academical 
hall  ornamented  with  frescoes,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  museum,  a 
cabinet  of  surgical  instruments,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  geolo- 
gical collections,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  an  observatory.  At 
a  distance  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  town  lies  the 
country  residence  of  the  former  electors  of  Cologne,  Clemensruhe, 
near  the  village  of  Poppelsdorf,  which  contains  coUections  in  natural 
history,  geology,  &c.,  the  chemical  and  technological  laboratoiy,  a 
gallery  of  paintings  and  engravings,  and  lecture-rooms,  besides  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  or  use  of  the  officers  and  professors  of 
the  university.  There  are  five  elementary  schools  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  a  free-school  for  300  poor  children,  an  excellent  library  of 
scientific  publications  and  a  mineralogical  collection  attached  to  the 
board  of  mining,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  To  the  uni- 
versity is  attached  a  botanical  garden,  and  also  an  agricultural  insti- 
tute, which  has  an  area  of  120  acres  devoted  to  its  purposes,  and 
a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  pottery  at  Poppelsdort 

BONNE-TABLE.     [SABTHF..] 

BONNY.    [BIAFBA;  QUORIIA.] 

BOOLDUR.    [ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.] 

BOOM.     [ANTWERP.] 

BOONDE'E,  a  principality  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  Rajpootana, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  between  which 
and  the  Raja  of  Boondee  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1818.  The  area 
of  the  territory  is  2291  square  miles ;  the  population  is  estimated  at 
229,100.  The  revenue  is  about  50,000t  a  year,  irrespective  of  the 
revenues  of  feudal  grants  and  religious  endowments.  A  tribute  of 
about  4000/.  is  payable  by  Boondee  to  the  Company's  government.  The 
military  resources  of  Boondee  comprise  1000  cavalry,  520  infantry, 
and  150  artillery,  besides  a  police-force  of  2000  men,  and  an  irregular 
feudal  force  of  2500.  The  boundaries  of  Boondee  are  Kotah  on  the 
S.  and  E.,  Jeypoor  and  Oonjara  on  the  N.,  and  Jajghur  on  the  W. 
[RAJPOOTANA.]  (Mill's  British  India;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BOONDE'E,  the  capital  of  the  above  principality,  in  25°  28'  N.  lat.. 
75°  42'  E.  long.  The  old  town,  which  is  nearly  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  contains  some  fine  pagodas 
and  fountains.  The  new  town,  to  the  east  of  the  old  town,  is  inclosed 
by  high  stone  walls  and  connected  with  fortifications  on  a  cliff  behind 
the  town,  and  commanding  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  and  are  two  stories  high.  At  one  end  of  the  principal 
street  stands  an  extensive  temple,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  covered  with 
groups  of  figures  sculptured  in  rilievo  ;  at  the  other  end  is  the  great 
palace  of  the  raja,  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  the  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  two  rows  of  shops  fantastically  ornamented. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  near  the  temple,  are  figures  of  the 
natural  size,  cut  in  stone,  of  a  horse  and  an  elephant — the  latter 
raised  on  a  pedestal.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city  is  a  lake 
which  is  supplied  with  water  during  the  rainy  season  by  another 
great  lake  artificially  formed  by  embankments  on  the  high  ground. 
The  pass  through  the  hills  north  of  the  city  is  more  than  6  miles 
long,  and  at  three  spots  is  defended  by  barriers.  Near  to  one  of 
these  harriers  is  a  summer  residence  of  the  raja,  and  some  Hindoo 
temples.  Adjoining  the  second  barrier  is  the  cemetery  of  the  raja's 
family. 

BOORHANPO'RE,  a  large  and  ancient  city,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Candeish,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuptee  River,  in 
21"  19'  N.  lat.,  76°  18'  E.  long. ;  240  miles  from  Bombay,  and  978 
miles  from  Calcutta.  This  city  is  one  of  the  best  built  iu  the  southern 
part  of  Hindustan  ;  the  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  brick, 
and  are  two  or  three  stories  high.  Many  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and 
paved  with  stone  ;  the  market-place  is  a  large  and  substantial  build- 
ing, but  except  the  principal  mosque  the  city  is  without  architectural 
ornament.  The  mosque  is  of  gray  stone,  with  an  extensive  facade 
supported  on  arches,  and  it  has  two  handsome  minarets  of  an  octagonal 
form ;  in  front  are  a  fine  terrace  and  a  reservoir  of  water.  Boorhan- 
p"iv,  which  had  been  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the  soubah  or 
viceroyalty  of  Candeish  by  Atiruugzebe,  was  taken,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  soubah,  by  the  Mahrattas  about  1700.  The  principal 
commerce  of  the  place  is  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  sect  of  Moham- 
medans known  as  'Bohrah,'  but  who  call  themselves  'Ismaeliah,' 
from  one  of  the  early  followers  of  Mohammed.  Many  of  them  are 
very  wealthy ;  their  mosque  and  cemetery  are  about  2  miles  from 
Boorlmnpore.  The  Tuptee  is  hero  a  narrow  river,  and  fordablo  in  the 
dry  season. ,  Water  for  the  supply  of  the  city  is  brought  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  from  a  distance  of  4  inilos,  and  is  plentifully  distributed 
through  every  street.  Tho  grapes  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
'ijourhood  of  the  city,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  India. 

BOORO,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated  between  Celebes  and 
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Th*  mo*t  ooaeUerabto  river  of  Bootan  U  the  Tehln-tchieu,  whioB 
tnven**  UM  wbol*  country  from  north  to  ftoutl),  ruing  in  the  mnun- 
tain  rantr*  between  UM  ChamaUri  an<l  Mount  Olinwa,  and  randng  l<y 
Tawinidon  ;  it  receive*  UM  Pa-tehien  and  the  Ha-tohieu,  and  after  a 
turbulent  ooon*  join*  th*  Bnunapntra  near  Ilanpuuat  t  y.  E&ntWArd 
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In  the  hilly  country  the  alone*  are  out  into  (tagei,  and  the  rice 
planted  on  them  i*  watered  by  the  descending  stream*,  which  are 
made  to  overflow  the  bed*  iucc«**ivrly.     The  native*  ehow  ninch 
iadoctry  in  the  cultivation  of  their  field*,  which  are  alwaya  neatly 
dre*M«{.     Beaide*  rice  they  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  a  »p« 
the  polyponum  of  Linnwim,  which  produces  a  triangular  need,  i 
the  riie  of  barley,  and  i*  the  common  food  nf  the  puopl<'  in  ninny 
plaoea.    The  level  tract*  along  the  Trliin-t<  liii-u  yi.-M  two  .T..J.-  in 
the  year ;  the  finrt,  of  wheat  and  barley,  U  cut  in  June,  and  tl> 
which  U  planted  immediately  after,  enjoys  the  benHit  of  tin-  raina. 
Tnrni|)«.  eachaloU,  cucumber*,  gourdu,  and  melons  are  cultivated. 

Of  domestic  animal*  only  honea,  cattle,  and  hog*  are  kept.  The 
hone*  are  nearly  all  of  a  peculiar  ipecie*,  indigenous  in  Bootan. 
They  are  uaually  13  hands  high,  and  remarkable  for  their  jtut  pi  opor- 
tiona,  uniting  in  an  eminent  degree  both  strength  and  beauty.  They 
are  commonly  of  a  piebald  colour,  with  various  shades  of  black,  bay, 
and  aorrel  upon  a  ground  of  the  purest  white.  The  chowry -tailed 
cattle,  or  yak  (Bat  ynuntie**)  pastures  in  summer  among  the  snow- 
topped  mountain*  which  constitute  the  boundary  between  Bootan 
and  Tibet,  and  in  the  winter  it  descends  into  the  deep  glcni  farther 
to  the  south.  Bee*  are  common,  and  are  managed  with  care. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Bootan,  and  the  Tillage*  generally  consist  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  house*.  Only  the  palace*  of  the  lamas, 
of  the  Daeb  Raja,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  have  any  degree 
of  importance.  The  fnrtnmo*  are  built  on  very  advantageous  cites, 
generally  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  The  native*  of  Bootan, 
called  by  the  Hindoo*  Bootee**,  or  Botiyas,  are  members  of  a  very 
extensive  Himalaya  nation.  They  belong  physiologically  to  the 
Chinece  and  Birman  race.  They  are  Buddhist* ;  but  in  their  r, : 
OKremonie*  they  differ  widely  from  other  nations.  Their  tvuinleo  are 
•mall  aquarca,  in  which  the  image  of  Buddha  is  prext  rv.-.l.  They  are 
never  opened,  and  the  whole  divine  service  of  the  ]>eople  consist*  in 
processions  made  round  the  temple,  accompanied  with  the  i 
word*,  "  Om  man  ni  pad  me  hum  ! "  ("  the  jewel  of  the  Buddhistic 
fulness  U  truly  revealed  in  the  Padina  (Lotus)  flower.")  Near  the 
temple*  are  many  tall  flagctafl*,  which  have  narrow  banners  of  white 
cloth  reaching  nearly  from  top  to  U>tt«ni,  and  inscribed  with  the 
•am*  mystic  words.  The  same  words  cut  in  relief  are  'ID*. 
on  tablet*  uuerted  in  wall*  erected  near  the  t .•mpl,-*.  The  Booteea* 
oon*id*r  the  Dherma  Raja  as  an  incaniat;  viniu ,  ..n.l  he  U 

their  ecclesiastical  chief  as  well  as  their  sovereign 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity,  he  takes  no  part  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  the  country,  which  «r-  entirely  left  to 
the  management  of  the  Daeb  Kaja,  except  that  the  1)1. 
appoint*  one  member  of  the  state  council.     Tliin  council 
eight  persona,  without  the  assistance  of  whom  the  Ihtch  Ilaja  can  do 
nothing  of  consequence.      The   niiinlK-r  of  priest*,  called   gylonm, 
amount*  to  upwards  of  6000.     Th.-ir  principal  duty  consists  Y 
•tudy  of  the  religious  book*,  which  soem  to  be  numerous  and  full  .  f 
metaphysical  distinction*.    They  are  bound  to  celibacy,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  cultivate  the  ground  ;  but  they  may  enter  into  tra.! 
accept  public  offices.    The  Bootee**  do  not  kill  any  animal,  Inn 
eat  UM  fleah  of  those  which  have  been  kille.1  by  others,  or 
New-bom  children  are  washed  the  first  day  with  warm  \v 
following  dav  they  are  immersed  in  a  cold  river.     No  religious  core- 
monk*  are  ob*erv<vl  ,.n  ••ntiTing  into  matrimony.     It  is  axsert*  • 
polygamy  exist*  among  the  rich,  and  polyandry  among  the  poor.    The 
dead   are  burned,  and  the  gylongs  officiate  on  roch  occasions :  the 
MM*  are  thrown  into  the  river.     On  the  house  of  the  burned  person 
flagstaff*  are  erected,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  regeneration  of  the 


Bootan  ha*  little  mineral  wealth.  Only  iron  and  copper  are  found, 
and  iron  only  i*  worked.  Potter's-clay  i*  obtained  in  a  few  district*. 
Home  commerce  i*  carried  on  by  Boutan  with  all  the  neighbouring 
coontrie*;  the  mo*t  important  in  that  with  Bengal  and  Tibet  The 
oommoditim  for  Bengal  oonnuit  of  Tangun  horse*,  linen-cloth,  monchus, 
ohowrta*,  orange*,  walnuU,  and  mungit  (a  kind  of  red  c.. 

'    :  '        •  i  .•!..(  1]" 

coam  cottons,  indigo,  sandal-wood,  assafmtida,  and  spicca,  nil  of  wlii,  1, 
articles  an  consumed  in  the  country  or  sent  to  Tibet  The  same 
oonunoditie*  are  sent  to  Nepaul  and  Asam,  with  th,.  •  „**. 

alt     Part  of  the  eommoditie*  brought  from  Itengal  are  sent  to 
*,  in  Tibet,  with  rice,  wheat,  and  flour.     Tea,  gold,  silver,  and 
embroiderie*  are  received  in  exchange.    The  Booteea*  import  from 
Cut*  B*ar  oattl*,  hog.,  drUd  lUhTbetel,  tobacco, 
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BOOTHIA. 


BORDEAUX. 


Commerce  in  Bootan  ia  monopolised  by  the  government,  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  officers. 

(Turner's  Embassy  to  the  Tetkoo  Lama,  and  Kithen  Kant  Bate,  in 
Asiatic  Retearcks,  vol.  xv.) 

BOOTHIA.    [NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

BOOTLE,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bootle  and  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent, 
M  situated  in  54"  17'  N.  lat.,  3°  20'  W.  long.,  60  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Carlisle,  and  278  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road.  Bootle  station 
of  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  railway  is  361  miles  from  London  by 
railway  via  Carlisle.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  811. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese 
of  Cheater;  but  this  part  of  the  archdeaconry  ia  to  be  hereafter 
tran.-ferred  to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Bootle  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 12  parishes,  with  an  area  of  91,700  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  6007. 

Bootle  is  about  two  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  market-towns  in  England,  consists 
ofa  long  street  of  tolerably  well-built  houses.  The  chief  building  is  the 
church,  the  oldest  portion  of  which  is  probably  Norman  ;  the  greater 
part  is  of  early  English  date  and  style.  The  font  which  is  of  black 
marble  is  ancient  and  curious ;  on  it  is  an  inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon 
characters.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and  a  National 
school;  the  school-house  was  built  in  1838  by  Captain  Shaw,  R.N., 
who  also  left  at  his  death  in  1840  a  sum  of  300/.  to  keep  the  building 
in  repair.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  chieBy  agricultural.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  curing  hams.  The  chief  trade  in 
provisions  is  with  Liverpool.  The  market  is  held  nn  Wednesday. 
There  are  fairs  on  April  oth  and  September  24th.  The  lofty  moun- 
tain, Black  Comb,  celebrated  for  its  vast  extent  of  prospect,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bootle.  At  Seton,  in  Bootle  parish,  are  some  vestiges  of  a 
Benedictine  nunnery.  There  are  also  remains  of  stone  circles  and 
other  primeval  antiquities. 

I'.OOTON,  or  BOUTONO,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off 
the  south-ensteru  extremity  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  round  the  point, 
5'  S.  l;it.,  rj:,  K.  long.  It  is  about  85  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  20  miles :  it  is  separated  from  the 
island  of  Panjassang  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  called  Booton  Strait, 
•uid  i«  mountainous  and  woody,  but  is  well  cultivated  in  parts, 
yielding  abundant  crops  of  rice,  maize,  yams,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
tropical  fruits.  Fowls  and  goats  aro  reared  for  food,  and  buffaloes 
are  pretty  numerous. 

On  the  east  side  of  Booton  is  a  deep  bay,  called  by  the  Dutch 
'Dwaal,'  or  Mistake  Bay.  There  is  danger  in  calm  weather  of  ah!  pa 
being  drawn  by  the  set  of  the  currents  into  this  bay,  in  which  case 
they  can  only  get  out  again  at  the  coming  in  of  the  went  in 

of  Dwaal  Bay  M  Booton  Paaaage,  which  separate*  the  island 
from  the  extensive  and  dangerous  reef  or  bank  on  which  the  Toukang- 
basi  Islands  lie  to  the  eastward.  To  the  west  of  Panjassang  lies  the 
island  of  Cambyna,  next  the  mouth  of  tho  Bay  of  Bony,  and  farther 
west  is  the  inland  of  Salayer,  which  is  separated  from  the  Macassar 
peninsula  of  Colcbe*  by  the  Salayer  Strait.  To  the  south  of  Salayer 
lie  the  Tonin  and  Schiedam  groups,  and  between  them  and  the  Booton 
Passage  the  Tiger  Islands,  scattered  over  a  reef  60  miles  long  by  50 
milm  wide. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans ;  those  who  reside  on  the  sea- 

coast  speak  the  Malayan  language.     The  island  has  an  independent 

government  under  its  own  king,  who  rules  likewise  over  some  of  the 

neighbouring  islands.      The   Dutch   East  India   Company  formerly 

lined  a  settlement  on  the  island,  to  which  they  every  year  sent 

an  officer  to  destroy  tho  clove-trees,  under  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 

•i,  who  received  an  annual  payment  of  360  guilders  (about  SOI.) 

u  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege,  and  for  the  assistance  which  he 

bound  himself  to  give  them  in  destroying  the  trees. 

(Stavoriniw,   \'<>>i<i'i  * ;  Forrest,  Voyaye  to  New  Guinea.) 
•I'L.    [BnoPAL.] 

in  important  seaport  town  in  France,  the  capital  of 

the   former  province  of  Quienne  anil  of  the  present  department  of 

Uinmde,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  75  miles  from  the 

mouth  ..ftln-;. •  tuary  of  the  Gironde,  in  44"  50' N.  lat.,  0°  34'  W.  long. 

It  is  :;  ;.  \V.  from  Paris  by  the  railway  route  through  Orleans, 

Tours,    Poitiers,   and    Angoulomn,  which  is  nil  tiniMln-d  except  the 

section   between  the  two  last-mentioned  towns,  and  this  is  rapidly 

approaching  conipli  lion.     Bordeaux  is  also  360  miles  distant  from 

Marseille  by  the  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  through  Agen, 

ircoasonne,  Narbonne,  and  Cette.  A  railroad  34  miles  long, 

and  running  west  from  Bordeaux,  connects  it  with  La-Tete-do-Buch, 

u  the  Itassin  d'Arcachon;  ami  from  the  Ln-Mothe 

iiis  line  a  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  to  B.iyonne. 

1  f  liordnaux  according  to  the  Census  of  1851   was 

1'iding  the  whole  commune,  which  comprises  little  more 

'ty. 

The  city  extends  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  about  four  miles 
along  the  river,  which  here  bends  with  a  rapid  sweep  from  north-west 

M  Ige  of  17   archea   and   632   yarda 

long  joiiM  tho  city  to  the  suburb  I.n-l!:i»tide  on  tho  right  bank  of 
the  rirer.  The  view  of  Bordeaux  from  this  bridge  ia  splcn-li.l. 
Opposite,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  town,  ia  the  Porte  de  Bourgugne, 


built  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  Along 
the  river  bank  extends  a  broad  causeway,  a  line  of  qtiays  above  three 
miles  in  length,  and  behind  these  a  crescent  of  beautiful  houses  and 
stores,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture ; 
while  in  the  background  spring  up  the  numerous  towers  and  spires 
of  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Below  the 
bridge  the  river  increases  to  800  yards  in  width,  forming  a  large  and 
safe  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  containing  1200  ships,  and  has 
from  19  to  39  feet  of  water  at  high  tides.  Vessels  of  600  tons  can 
load  and  unload  at  all  times  close  to  the  quays.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  town  from  the  quays  inland  is  about  a  mile;  but 
towards  the  north  and  south  the  width  is  much  less. 

Bordeaux  consists  of  an  ancient  and  modern  part,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Rue  Chapeau-Rouge,  which  runs  east  and  west  and 
forms  with  its  continuance  the  Rue  de-1'Iutendonce,  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe.  To  the  south  of  this  street  lies  the  ancient 
part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  irregularly  built  squares  and  narrow 
winding  streets  :  it  contains  but  few  handsome  houses,  though  these 
are  generally  built  or  faced  with  cut  stone.  The  northern  part  of 
Bordeaux,  called  the  Quartier  des  Chartrons  from  the  Carthusian 
convent  which  stood  in  it,  was  formerly  a  suburb,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  city  by  the  Chateau-Trompette,  a  citadel  erected  by 
Charles  VII.  and  strengthened  by  Vauban  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  citadel  has  been  demolished,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  tho 
Place  Louis-Seize  (which  was  called  for  a  time  Place  Louis-Philippe), 
and  by  several  fine  streets  which  connect  the  Quartier  des  Chartroiw 
with  the  rest  of  tho  town.  This  part,  which  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
U  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants.  The  town  has  extended 
towards  the  west  and  south  also  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Bordeaux  is  its  '  Cours '  and  its 
'  Places.'  The  former  aro  wide  streets  lined  with  rows  of  trees, 
which  form  shady  avenues  on  each  side,  and  run  through  several 
parts  of  the  town.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  Cours  d'Aquitaine, 
the  Cours  d'Albret,  the  Cours  de  Tourny,  and  the  Cours  du  Jardin- 
Public,  which  form  a  continuous  boulevard  two  miles  in  length,  round 
tin-  most  closely  built  part  of  the  town.  The  Places  are  open  spaces 
surrounded  by  buildings  :  in  shape  some  of  them  are  square,  somo 
circular,  and  others  are  more  like  our  parks  than  squares,  being  of 
large  extent,  laid  out  in  walks  and  planted  with  trees.  Bordeaux 
contains  40  of  these  Places,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Place  Louis- 
Seize  and  the  Jardin-Public  :  these  contain  from  18  to  20  acres  each, 
laid  out  in  the  manner  described.  The  Place  Tourny  is  at 
tho  junction  of  the  Cours  de  Tourny  and  the  Cours  du  Jardin-l'ublic ; 
it  is  adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  M.  de  Tourny,  to  whom  Bordrau.; 
ia  indebted  for  most  of  its  modern  improvements.  The  Plneo 
Dauphine  at  the  southern  end  of  thn  Cours  de  Tourny  is  of  circular 
xhap<- ;  the  height  and  regularity  of  the  buildings  which  surround 
it  render  it  one  of  the  finest  Places  in  Bordeaux.  The  Place  Royalo 
is  on  the  quay ;  its  proximity  to  the  bourse,  the  custom-house,  and 
the  port  make  it  the  rendezvous  of  foreigners  and  men  of  business. 
The  Place  do  Richelieu  is  also  on  the  quay ;  it  stands  between  tho 
Place  Royalo  and  the  Place  Louis-Seize,  and  U  magnificently  built. 

Bordeaux  contains  many  beautiful  churches.  The  gothic  cathedral 
of  St. -Andre"  was  built  by  the  English  in  the  13th  century.  It.i 
whole  length  is  413  feet;  the  choir  which  has  a  gallery  and  lofty 
clerestory  windows  is  193  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and  85  feet  high. 
The  interior  is  lighted  through  painted  windows,  and  embellished 
with  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs.  The  southern  facade  is  flanked  by 
two  unfinished  towers  which  rise  on  each  side  of  a  triple  and  deeply 
recessed  doorway  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures.  Tho 
northern  front  has  a  similarly  decorated  portal  surmounted  by  n 
splendid  rose-window  and  galleries  of  beautiful  stone-work  tracery ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  spring  up  two  highly  decorated 
gothic  towers  surmounted  by  elegant  spires  262  feet  high.  When 
infidelity  occupied  the  high  places  in  France  after  the  first  revo- 
lution, the  grand  portal  entrance  at  the  western  extremity  of  tho 
nave  was  blocked  up.  A  simple  opening  scarcely  deserving  the  nunm 
of  a  door  was  made  after  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  and  still 
remains.  This  western  portal  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  is  of 
great  elegance.  A  grant  of  half  a  million  of  francs  was  made  in 
1853  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  restore  this 
western  facade  and  render  it  worthy  of  the  rest  of  tho  edifice. 

A  tower  200  feet  high,  called  '  La  Tour  Peyberlaud,'  from  Arch- 
bishop Pierre  Berland,  who  built  it  in  1440,  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  cathedral,  but  apart  from  it,  and  serves  it  for  a  bell-tower.  It 
was  converted  into  a  shot-tower  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
Of  the  other  churches  the  most  remarkable  are  thoae  of  St.-Michel, 
built  by  the  English  iu  1100,  Sainte-Croix,  St.-Seurin,  Notre-Dami-, 
anfl  Des  Feuillans.  Thia  last  is  .now  the  college  church  ;  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  Montaigne.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  is  tho 
beautiful  church  of  the  Chartreuse  convent,  the  vineyard  of  which  is 
now  turned  into  a  cemetery.  There  are  two  reformed  chapels  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Bordeaux.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
must  be  mentioned  the  former  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Bordeaux, 
which,  after  often  changing  its  destination  since  1791,  became  tho 
town-hall  in  1836 ;  the  theatre,  a  beautiful  structure  in  tho 
Corinthian  style,  and  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  France ;  tho 
bourso  or  exchange ;  the  custom-house ;  the  great  hospital,  situated 
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title  to  aa  arcl.bi.hop,  whow  eee  oompriae*  the 
<oode :   hi*  eufltaisii*  are  the  biehop*  of  Agen, 
•n,  IVrigueux.  La-BoeheUe,  and  Lucon.    Bordeaux 
triboMl*  of  ant  iactano*  and  of  commerce.     It  is 
UM  •***  of  a  lUcfc  Cent  of  Ja*tio*  and  of  a  University  Academy. 
la  n  i  mm  i  lilt  in  with  UM  Academy  there  are  a  faculty  of  theology,  a 
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iU  a  IvanUevous  posiUon  for  foreign  commerce  Bordeaux 
facflitiiv  for  internal  traffic.  87  means  of  the  Garonne,  the 
.  aad  their  affluent*,  it*  commerce  is  extended  over  a  great 
Tof  UM  interior  of  Pnuos-,  and  by  UM  Canal-du-Midi  it  ha- 
^•••••Insllnn  with  UM  Mediterranean,  and  is  able  to  rival  Marseille 
fa  UM  sal.  uf  «oloaaU  pradoea.  Wine,  brandy,  and  fruits  are  the 
•bscf  artielM  of  •sport.  Taw  X<doc  or  clant  wine,  are  sent  chiefly 
ft*  t««lMirl  and  R<Moa  ;  UM  inCnior  norU  to  HoUand  and  Germany. 
I-anft  ^iiajitlUii  of  win*  an  alao  •hipped  to  America,  Other  articles 
•fiiMiiiiniar*—  all  kind,  of  braad«tuOi,  hemp,  flax,  pitch  and  tar, 
•art.  oil,  •alt  proviafelM,  hardware,  metals,  cotton  yarn,  ship  timber, 
Md  note*  Skips  arc  fitted  oat  at  Bordeaux  for  the  whale  and  cod 
•MJirlii,  TW  BMcmhtftuns  of  UM  town  are  jewellery  and  plated 


jewellery  and  plated 

maslia,  •ooUeB  stuB*.  calicoes,  hosiery,  gloves,  corks, 
J  proJucU,  tnnaical  instrumenU,  Ac.     There  are  ahx> 
•ercnl  dMttUerMa,  sn<ar-(«flaenea,  breweriea,  gas-works,  glass  and 
luUaeco-facturws,  rope-walks,  and  dockyards.    < ' 

'eetnfli,  pepper,  hide*,  tobacco,  and  rioe  are  the 
There  b  a  regular  service  of  packets  from  Bor- 
to  MM  Hm«M  and  UM  eoaat  of  M exico. 

the  ehe  of  UM  Roman  Bvntiyala.    The  city 
.   d  by  fire  about  A.D.  200  was  rebuilt  by  the 
IB  UM  4  th  * '  ' 


of  UM  VisifrtlM,  wbo  Moked  H  oa  their  way  to  Spain,  i 
•Mr  drfe*  at  T«rflM  by  Gloria,  nearly  a  oeaturyaft, 
«fc*y  ib*«lsni  1  UM  towa  to  UM  conqueror.  Uader  ( 
•M  fBweraed  by  a  count  of  it*  own,  became  * 
lyla  UOUM  eapiul  of  UM  duchy  of  Ga*< 
•MMBMH  we  jiorUiaMa,  wbo  ploademl  aad 


la  UM  4th  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Auuitauia 
Of  H.  eteie  at  that  time  Aiuoaius,  who  was  a  n: 
tWdttala,  ha.  Ml  a dewipttoa  la  hi*  'Clara  Urbea,'  xiv.  u.    The 
•!•!     lofUM  Romaa  BarJigmU  waned  under  the  blighting  sway 

un,andb.: 

' 

ier  Charlemagne  it 
again  prosperous,  and 
•oofne.  It*  prosperity 

*&**i*-^*-z^^&^&Z£ 

• 

"/*  tTJT ;  yA*"*  Bgrdoatu  became  the  capital  of  a 
'  ***  MetfrvMi  of  KMaaOof  of  Ouicnifp  in  1162  with  H-  v:  v 

•W*OTu7*e*'efTfaM»  ^jLJ^.n  *&"**'  Bor<u«"J'  w*«  .11 

• 
VII. 


Bordeaux,  «i 
At    U.U  Urn.  Charle, 


*  *• 
TrUtan  d* 

aaa«  of  them  puakbed  with 
*"*  ''"•"i'OBt     The 
BofJ*>a>« 


of  UM  rigut  of  self-government  by  a  mayor  nu.i 

|  by  their  fellow  citizen*,  were  restored  in  1550  by  a  royal  edict, 

la  UM  reikiou.  war*  of  the  17th  century  Bordeaux  was  the  scone  of 
many  cruelties  agaiust  the  reformer*.    In  the  war  of  t' 
oppoeeil  the  court  party,  aad  was  twioo  blockaded  ;  and  by  an 
•Bued  in  1075  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  WM  removed  to  C" 

th. 

citizen,  to  curb  t  <i»  spirit.     The  parliament  retur 

Bordeaux  in  1800,  and  the  city  enjoyed  repose  and  pro«i» 
outbreak  of  the  great  French  Revolution.    On  the  territorial  d. 
of  France  after  that  event  it  became  the  capital  of  the  ilepartn 
Giroudo.      In   1814   the  citizens,  headed  by  the  in-  -.•:-.   M.  I 
advanced  to  meet  the  English  troops,  delivered  to  them  the  ! 
Bordeaux,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.      In  1815 
however  they  refused  to  rapport  the  Duchess  of  Angouldm.-. 
wished  to  make  a  stand  at  Bordeaux  against  Napoleon.      On  the 
laming  of  the  ordonnance*  of  Charles  X.  in  1S30  Bordeaux  .- 
tuted   the  tricolour  for  the   Bourbon  flag  before  the  news  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris  had  arrived. 

The  different  forms  of  the  name  of  Bordeaux  met  with  in  old 
writers  are  Boui-doaux,  Bourdoaun,  and  Bordeaulx. 

(Vinet,  li'Aulin<utf  de  Bordiiinr  ;  Millin,  Voyage  dam  ' 
inrnlt  da  Midi;    Devieiine,   J/ittoire    de    Bordeaux;   Malta  lirmi; 
IJalbi :  J'i'-li-jaaaire  dt  la  Prance,  1845.) 

HOI.i         ,!-.   a  subdivision  of  Guienne   in  France,  which  was 
named  from  its  capital  Bordeaux.     It  included  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  that  city,  the  districts  of  JlcSdoc,  Les  Laie. 
Bordeaux,   and   many  others,  and  extended  on   both  Bides  of  the 
Garonne,  the  Dordogne,  and  tho  Gironde.     It  was  bounded  N.  by 
Saintonge,  £.  by  Pdrigord  and  Bazadois,  S.E.  and  8.  by  Les  Grande* 
Idindns,  and  W.  by  the  ocean.    It  is  now  included  in  the  depart  i. 
-  in:  and  LAXDES. 

I'.'  '1!  I',  a  |  In •no:neuon  which  occurs  in  some  rivers  near  their  mouth 
at  spring-tide*.  When  the  tide  enters  tho  river  the  waters  suddenly 
rise  to  a  great  height,  in  some  rivers  many  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  and  rush  with  tremendous  noise  against  the  current 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Sometimes  tho  waters  do  not  subside  till 
they  have  almost  reached  tho  limit  of  tide-water.  As  thin  swell  doos 
not  occur  in  all  rivers  where  there  is  a  tide  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
be  caused  by  some  conformation  of  the  banks  or  bed  of  : 
by  both  combined.  It  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  a  bore,  that  the  river  should  fall  into  an  cestuary,  that  this 
(estuary  be  subject  to  high  tide*,  and  that  it  contract  gradually  ;  and 
lastly,  that  tho  river  also  narrow  by  degrees.  The  rise  of  the  sea  at 
spring-tides  pushes  a  great  volume  of  water  into  the  wide  entrance  of 
the  tentuary,  where  it  accumulates,  not  being  able  to  flow  off  quick 
enough  into  the  narrower  part.  The  tide  therefore  enters  with  the 
greater  force  tho  narrower  the  tcstuary  becomes,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  swell  has  already  obtained  a  consideraMo 
i  above  tho  descending  stream,  and  rushes  on  like  a  torn 

In  England  the  bore  is  observed  in  some  rivers,  more  especially  in 
the  Severn,  Trent,  Wye,  and  in  Solway  Frith.     The  •  i  kable 

bores  hitherto  described  are  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Krahmaputro. 
In  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the  Ganges  the  bore  is  so  quick  that  it 
takes  only  four  hours  in  travelling  from  Kulta  to  some  distance 
above  Hoogly  town,  a  run  of  nearly  70  miles.  At  Calcutta  it 
time*  causes  an  instantaneous  rise  of  live  feet,  which  would  occasion 
great  damage  among  the  smaller  vessels  if  it  did  :  nj  one 

bank  only,  so  that  tho  barges  on  hearing  tho  noise  which  prec. 
can  be  safely  brought  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  to  thu  middle, 
where  the  swell  is  indeed  considerable,  but  not  so  sudden  as  to 
endanger  veseel*  which  are  skilfully  managed.      In  the  ch 
between  tho  island*  at  the  mouth  of  the  BrahinapiV  -lit  of 

the  bore  is  said  to  exceed  12  feet,  and  it  is  BO  ten  !>|>ear- 

anous,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  consequence  s  that  no  boat  will  vi 

tjate  there  at  spring-tide  ;  but  it  doe»  not  *>•• 

distance  in  this  river,  which  in  probably  owing  to  the  great  width  of 
tho  channel 

The  phenomenon  observed  hi  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  must  bo  of 
the  same  kin-L     Burnes  remarks  that  "  the  tides  ri.     in  the  mouths 
of  the  Indu  '.  about  9  feet  at  full  moon  ;  and  flow  and  elib  with  great 
violence,  particularly  near  the  sea,  where  they  flo.nl  and  aU.n.! 
banks  with  equal  and  incredible  velocity.     It  is  da: 
the  anchor  unless  at  low  water,  as  th.-  channel  i«  frequently  ob.~ 

:>o   vesael  may  be  loft  dry.      The  tides  are  only  perceptible 
n  the  aea,"     The  boats  of  Alexander  experienced  these 
dangerous  tide*  in  tho  Indus,  and  hi<  historian  Arrian  is  tho  fir. 

:,,        th*      Ofllf      .-!' 

Cambay  and  It*  tributaries  is  exceedingly  hi^h  and  rapid. 

on  (lie  shores  of  tho  pro- 
vinces Para  and  Mamuhiio,  a  similar  phi  .!.~.-m<l  in  Rome 
"d   in  tli.                                              ,    -        ,,    ,',     go     :   :111,i  R 
eerie*  of  island*  from  Capo  Norte  to  tie-  mouth  of  tho  river  Macappo. 

henomenon,  which  is  callml  by  the  Indians  ' 
tieulariy  rtr  iii.-li  runs  int..  tho  sea  near 

•mil  in  th?  rivers  Guama  and  Capim  near  I'm 

in  UM  river  Mcarr  in  Maranhao,  and  according  to  some  writers  in  tho 
Th*  description  of  the  poronica  doos  not  differ  materially 
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from  that  of  the  bore  of  the  rivers  iu  India,  except  that  it  rises  to 
15  feet,  and  forms  three  or  even  four  swells,  which  follow  in  rapid 
succession. 

(Reunell,  Ilindostan ;  Ayre,  Cororjrafia  Srasilica  ;  Burnes,  Ethersey, 
and  Jervis,  in  the  London  GtograqphioQA  Journal ;  Eschwege,  Brotii/un) 

BORGNE,  LAKE.     [Miss'issu-H.] 

BO'RGO,  an  Italian  appellative,  which  occurs  in  the  name  of  several 
towns,  is  derived  from  '  burg,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted 
by  the  Romans  on  the  German  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  signify  an 
assemblage  of  houses  not  inclosed  by  walls,  Burgus  or  Burgum.  It 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  fortified  villages  of  the  German  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Rome.  The  Germanic  nations,  in  their  invasions  of 
Italy,  introduced  the  appellation  into  that  country,  where  it  was 
generally  applied  to  the  houses  and  streets  built  outside  of  the  gates 
of  a  walled  town,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  suburbia.  The  French 
fauxbourg  had  a  similar  meaning,  being  derived  from  fors  burg  or 
fori*  burg,  a  'burg  outside  of  the  town."  Several  districts  in  the 
Italian  cities  have  retained  their  original  name  of  Borgo,  although 
they  are  now  inclosed  within  the  walls.  The  district  of  Rome  which 
is  between  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  is  called  II  Borgo. 
So  there  are  several  districts  at  Florence  called  Borgo,  as  Borgo  dei  Pinti, 
because  they  were  originally  outside  of  the  city  walls.  There  are  how- 
ever also  towns  standing  by  themselves  which  have  the  name  of  Borgo. 

Bory<:  .San-/>mnmo,  a  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  is  situated 
13  inilee  N.\V.  from  the  city  of  P»rma,  on  the  road  to  Piacenza.  It 
»vas  formerly  a  feudal  castle  of  the  house  of  Pallavicini,  around  which 
the  town  rose  up ;  it  now  has  5000  inhabitants,  some  fine  buildings, 
and  nn  old  cathedral.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Borgo 
San-Donnino,  which  lies  between  the  Taro  and  the  Riglio,  and  has  an 
area  of  621  square  miles,  with  a  population  (in  1851)  of  132,036. 
Borgo  San-Donnino  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college,  elementary 
schools  for  boys,  and  several  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  ancient 
yKinilmn  Way,  and  on  the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  Bologna 
to  Piacenza. 

<  Stjtolcro,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  1 4  miles  E.N.E.  from  Arezzo, 

the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber.  It  originated  in  the  10th  century 
with  two  pilgrims,  who  having  been  to  Palestine  brought  back  a  piece 
of  the  stone  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (San  Sepolcro),  and  built  a  her- 
e  on  thi.i  spot.  The  fame  of  their  sanctity  attracted  many 
people,  and  a  number  of  houses  were  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Borgo  San-Sepolero  was  given.  The  town  wag  formerly  inclosed  by 
walls,  which  were  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake ;  it  is  still  defended 
by  a  citadel.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  and  a  theological  seminary :  population  about  5000.  Borgo 
San-Sepolcro  was  subject  to  the  Holy  Sec  till  1440,  whi  n  En  ;•  niusIV. 
transferred  it  to  Florence.  It  has  produced  a  great  number  of  eminent 
painters,  whose  works  adorn  the  churches  of  their  native  city. 

Borehetto,  the  diminutive  of  Borgo,  frequently  occurs  as  the  name 
of  small  places  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

BORKUM.    [AcRicn.] 

i.MKj  (in  German  Wornu),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy  in  the 
Valteline,  is  situated  between  two  head  streams  of  the  Adda,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ortler-Spitz,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps.  The  famous  road  over  the  Stilfer  Joch,  or  Monte  Stelvio,  con- 
necting the  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  skirts  the  north-west 
flank  of  the  Ortlcr  in  passing  from  Bormio  to  Glums.  This  road, 
-;hest  point  of  which  is  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  constructed 
by  Austria  between  1819  and  1825.  Bormio  is  a  small  town,  number- 
ing leas  than  2000  inhabitant*.  It  was  partly  burnt  by  the  French 
''.).  The  climate  is  cold.  Some  barley  and  rye  and  excellent  honey 
are  the  principal  productions  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  affords  also 
•'immer  pasture.  The  town  has  several  churches :  that  of  Rant' 
Antonio  contain*  some  good  paintings.  The  mineral  baths  of  San- 
Martino  near  Bormio  are  frequented  by  invalids  from  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Valteline.  In  the  Valfurva,  east  of  Bormio,  there  are  iron-mines  and 
a  chalybeate  spring. 

Bormio  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons  ;  together 
with  the  Valteline  and  Chiavenna  it  was  annexed  to  Lombardy  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1796. 

]!()!!. ••:!•:<>  (called  by  the  natives  Pulo-Kalamantin),  the  largest 
inland  on  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Java  Sea  ; 

Mac.'WHJir  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  Celebes,  by  the  ( 

Sea,  and  tin:  Sooloo  Sea ;  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  is 

i  by  the  Balabac  Strait  to  the  Sea  of  Sooloo,  and  by  Caramata 

Strait  to  the  Java  Sea.     The  island  is  divided  by  the  equator  into  two 

•  •qual  parts,  though  the  most  southern  point,  Capo  Salatan,  is 

only  a  little  more  than   four  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and  the 

most  northern  point,  Cape  Sampanmanjo,  extends  a  few  minute*  north 

N'.  lat     The  most  easterly  point  of  Borneo  is  Kaniungan  Point, 

which  lien  under  the  meridian  of  119°  20'  K. ;  the  most  western  point 

is  about  one  il"grec  north  of  the  equator  and  nearly  under  10U°  E. 

long.     The  inland  is  about  850  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north- 

norlh'M  t   to   eolith-south-west ;    and   ita   greatest   breadth  is  about 

680  miles.     The  main  mam  of  the  island  lies  south  of  2°  30'  N.  lat., 

miles  long  by  450  miles  broad  ;    to  the  north  of  that 

parallel  a  peninsula  extends  towards  the  mirth-cost  upwards  of  300 

miles  ia  length  and  120  miles  in  average  breadth  :  consequently  the  area 


of  the  whole  island  may  be  close  upon  284,000  square  miles.  The 
population  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
remark  that  nothing  definite  is  known  upon  this  head. 

Coast-Line. — The  eastern  shores  south  of  Kaniungan  Point,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  southern  shores,  and  the  western  coast  up  to  Cape  Datu, 
on  the  western  side  of  Sadong  Bay,  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  iu 
some  places  marshy  and  alluvial.  From  Sadoug  Bay  the  coast  runs  in  a 
north-east  direction  to  Cape  Sampanmanjo,  which  shelters  Maludu 
Bay  on  the  west.  The  navigation  along  this  part  of  the  coast  used  to  be 
deemed  perilous  on  account  of  the  numerous  islets  and  rocks  that  line  it 
and  the  sudden  squalls  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  Labuan  and  the  acquisition  of  the  rajaship  of  Sarawak  by  Sir 
James  Brooke  have  in  recent  years  attracted  British  cruisers  to  this 
coast,  and  the  perils  of  the  navigation  no  longer  seem  to  be  very  formid- 
able. The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  in  many  parts  1  iold  and  rocky,  and 
indented  by  several  large  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of 
Maludu  and  Labok,  long  the  haunts  of  the  Lamm,  Sooloo,  and  other 
pirates.  It  was  in  the  Maludu  Bay  that  Mr.  Burns  was  murdered  by 
the  Lanuns  a  few  years  ago.  Off  the  mouth  of  Maludu  Bay  lie  the 
islands  of  Balambaugan  and  Banguey.  To  the  south  of  Labok  Bay, 
but  separated  from  it  by  Sandakan  Bay,  lies  the  peninsula  and  pro- 
montory of  Uusooug,  which  is  a  great  resort  of  the  swallows,  whose 
edible  nests  form  an  important  object  of  commerce  with  China.  The. 
peninsula  of  Unsoong  is  said  to  be  the  most  eastern  point  on  the 
globe  in  which  the  elepha-it  is  found  in  its  wild  state. 

M"t'-ntain*. — Of  the  interior  of  Borneo  very  little  is  known.  A  Dutch 
expedition  started  from  the  south-west  of  the  island  in  1823  to  tako 
possession  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  advanced  about  300 
miles  inland  without  meeting  any  mountains  of  such  an  elevation  as  to 
prevent  their  progress.  They  came  to  a  large  lake  calle  1  Danao  Malayu, 
80  miles  long  and  1 2  miles  broad,  somewhere  in  the  interior,  but  they  did 
not  fix  its  site.  Borneo  haa  a  grand  mountain  system,  but  little  more 
is  known  of  it  than  the  general  direction  of  the  leading  ranges.  And 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  generally  it  may  be  said  that  we  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant. 

From  Cape  Datu,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the  west  coast,  a  range 
of  mountains  (averaging  between  3000  and  4000  feet  in  height) 
sweeps  inland  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  of  the 
Chinese  Sen,  and  then  runs  to  the  north-eastward,  increasing  iu 
height  as  it  goes  northward,  and  known  under  different  names 
— the  Krimbang  Mountains,  which  bound  Sarawak  on  the  south  ;  to 
the  north  of  these  the  Batang  Lupar  Mountains,  and  then  the  Madi 
Mountains.  Between  this  range  and  the  Chinese  Sea  lies  the  exten- 
sive country  of  Borneo  Proper,  which  occupies  all  the  north-west  of 
the  island.  Near  5"  80'  N.  lat.  the  axis  of  the  range  strikes  the 
south-western  corner  of  a  large  lake  called  Kini-Balu.  The  range 
here  declines  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  seems  to  be  a  little  broken, 
but  it  soon  resumes  the  northerly  direction,  and  rises  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  lake  to  an  elevation  of  13,698  feet  in  Mount  Kini- 
Balu  (Chinese  Widow),  the  highest  known  point  in  Borneo ;  from  this 
mountain  the  range  continues  northward  to  its  termination  in  Cape 
Sampaunmnjo.  Near  the  parallel  of  4°  N.  Mount  Main  ri^o.s  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  main  ran',-e  (it  is  probably  unconnected  with  it)  to 
the  height  of  8000  feet.  Numerous  rivers  flow  across  Borneo  Proper 
from  these  mountains,  tho  principal  of  which,  proceeding  noil'.- 
wards  from  Cape  Datu,  are  the  river  of  Sarawak,  the  Batang-Lupar, 
the  Rajang,  and  the  Kimanis,  all  of  which  are  navigable  streams. 

Mount  Kint-Balu  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  mariners  along  the 
north-west  coast.  At  its  base  lies  the  Lake  of  Kini-Balu,  which  is  35 
miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  between  five 
and  six  fathoms.  The  country  east  of  the  Lake  and  Mountain  of 
Kini-Balu  is  occupied  by  the  Maludu  Dyaks.  The  extreme  north- 
east coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Labok,  Sandakan,  and  Giong  ; 
the  last  two  are  separated  by  the  peninsula  of  Unsang,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Kinibatangan  Mountains,  and  along  the  northern 
base  of  these  runs  the  Kinibatangan  River  into  Sandakan  Bay.  Giong 
Hay  in  of  great  extent,  its  western  shore  nearly  touches  118"  E.  long. 
To  the  south  of  the  Maludu  country  a  large  extent  of  territory  belongs 
to  the  sultan  of  Sooloo. 

The  Madi  Mountains  seem  to  comprise  a  central  knot  whence  lofty  " 
ranges  run  to  the  east  and  south-east  dividing  the  rest  of  the  island 
into  distinct  and  extensive  basins.  One  of  these  ranges  runs  east  by 
south  from  Mount  Beringin,  near  2°  30'  N.  hit,  and  terminates  in 
Kaniungan  Point,  separating  the  territory  of  Coti  from  tho 
Bern  country,  which  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Pantai  River.  At 
a  nhort  distance  south  of  Mount  Beringin  another  lofty  range,  the 
Anga-Anga  Mountains,  springs  from  the  Madi  Mountains  and  runs 
south-east  to  tho  equator,  which  it  ntrikes  under  116°  E.  long.,  nnd 
thence  taken  a  southern  direction  to  its  termination  in  Cape  Salatan 
tho  most  southern  part  of  Borneo.  This  range  separates  the  Dutch 
territory  of  Bangermassin  from  the  territories  of  Coti,  Passir,  nnd 
Tanah-Bumbu  which  lie  between  these  mountains  and  the  strait  of 
Macassar.  The  southern  part  of  this  long  range,  where  it  separates 
Bangermassin  from  Tanah-Bumbu,  is  called  tho  Meratus  Mountains. 
I  in  tin'  western  side  of  the  Anga-Anga  Mountains  is  the  extensive  basin 
of  the  Banjer  River,  and  to  the  west  of  that  the  basin  of  the  i 
Dyuks  River.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  point  where  the  range 
leave)  the  Madi  Mountains  it  sends  off  a  long  olfthoot  called  the 
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of  Sarawak,  end  like  U>at 


at  rirar*  of  BotMO  «•  MMasfoa.  end  raeny  of  them  are  of 
«w  .1  their  MBbooeaures  cad  are  tuneable  fcr  a  eon- 
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uiiiiiillif  round  the  Wand  northward.. 

i  from  C.p»  Data  to  UM  mouth  of  the  Samara- 


The  chief  rl»er  that  saters  the  esa  between  these 
.  in  the  «orth  aid.  of  the  Krimbanff 


_  _______ 

faav  passai  the  tow*  of  KaoUaf  the  capital  of  Sarawak.  •  litde  b«low 
«fcWl  to  divfaU.  Mo  two  ana*,  the  more  eastern  of  which,  called 
lfc.jr.~MU.  -•«—  ,  blU  iato  th.  a.  in  about  I'  *0'  N.  UL, 
<J'  K.  lot*  Tb.  other  branch.  ealUd  UK  Sumtutaug  entrance, 


. 
UM  M  at  UM  •salnsnls  of  Hipang,  oo  which  u  Mount  Santa- 

haw  ITU  (OTC  hk** 

I.  Borneo  Proper  th.4e<e»f^er  riss*  In  the  mountain  of  that 
MOW  an  1  low.  pa*  UM  town  of  PaUuan  brtwem  jungly  banks,  and 
eaten  UM  sea  Mar  T  «S'  H.  UL,  1  1  1*  K.  long.  Farther  north-out  are 
lfc«  gorabM  aad  Kajaac  rivm  The  river  Cedayan,  near  the  tn.mtli 
of  wktek  »  Braa.  tb.  capital  of  Borneo  IVoper,  enters  the  south  ride 
of  a  krge  bay,  UM>  iaO»rn  shore  of  whieh  U  .kirtod  by  mountains 
iMiBf  dumpily  (rota  UM  shore,  Thi.  bay  lies  to  the  .outh-eouth-eait 
ef  UM  teland  of  I  •*tj*-" 

The  take  of  Kini-Baln  lie.  between  5*  45'  and  5'  58'  N.  Ut, 
U*  4i'  u»l  !>:•  IV  B.  loo*.  It  ha.  an  outlet  northward  int.. 
MsJrsrh  Bar.  Psela.i  tail  no  lew  than  thrw  other  outlet,  are  con- 
lertarally  msrlwO,  aemely.  the  I'aiiam  which  nun  north-east  and 
•Hers  UM  M  about  61  Si'  N.  UL  ;  the  JTWeafaafeii  which  runs  east 
•bag  UM  aortast*  base  of  UM  KimUtangan  Mountains.  and  has  iU 
•«»«•  »  5-  44  K.  Us..  US'  16'  B.  loiig.  ;  and  the  SAolcka  which  hai 
melfc  nulini  i—  ir-T  hrt-r  "-*-*"-  "-r-  but  it  need  not  be  remarked 
Utu  Ifcb  o^j«ui«,  I*  wry  improbable,  and  we  think  it  will  even- 
toady  U  faMd  that  tit.  rim  jiut  name.1,  whieh  certainly  exist, 
kw»  UM*T  aouroj.  in  bi«bUn.U  n»w  thf  .Lore  .,f  the  lake. 

la  UM  Umtory  of  UM  nltao  of  Sooloo  in  the  north-ea.t  of  Borneo 
at»  tW  n.rr.  -<i-i»U««.;  and  AUu  which  enter  the  Sea  of  Celebe.  ; 
a»J  ta.  fluffy*,  which  rwe»  in  UM  Anga-Anca  Mountains,  runs  east- 
want  pSMiBC  UM  ««•»  of  Balaam  OB  ha  Uft  bank,  and  enters  the  sea 

M  aba«t  no-  N.  lat,  iir  aT&ioof. 

TW  Bva  oooatry  oaaprUs.  the  basin  of  the  Pa»l*i  Hirer  whicli 
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•4  by  the  jfOMteoa  of  the  Sege  and  the  Raley  »t  the  town  of 
...W-Totiw,  sMaded  on  UM  left  bank  of  the  Sega,  in  V  10'  N.  Ut, 
1 ;: '  ir  B.  tav  K«er  lh«  junction  U  th.  town  of  Sambiliong  on 
UM  right  beak  of  UM  KaUy.  Both  of  thes.  bead  rtreams  flow  fn.m 
UM  >ajs  >a«  Mooataias  eastw.r.1.  in  which  direction  the  Pantai 
eeaMaas*  to  low  to  the  Celebes  See,  which  it  enter*  by  ewers!  mouths 
•  little  aorta  of  r  .V.  UL 

The  Oft  or  /V«M  Rhrer,  which  drain,  the  territory  of  Coti,  rise* 
tm»a»    the    Aaft-Aajpi    Mountains  and  the  eurten  range   that 
in   Mat.      It  receive,  a  vast  number  of 
ia  ita  oourae,  whieh  i*  toward*  the  south-east 
from  UM  *ea  the  Coti  divide*  into  several 
UM  Ma  between  0*  10'  and  0*  50' 


At  . 


towa  of  CoU  etoaat'oa  the  eouthrrn  arm  ewerat  miles 
•aiMhH'ii.     la  the  Paeor  .  >  territories 

Hrem  tow  from  the  Meratus  Mountain,  eastwant  into 
snd  the  Strut  of  Polo  Leut  which    separate*  the 
in      i  as  iMiad  of  PnU  JUat  from  the  eouth-eieteni  angle 
j  hat  they  ere  aO  of  ebort  eoone, 
TWJere  Sea  i»eel»e.ei>eialeooelderabU  river*  from  Borneo.  Th. 
tatfat  hlh.  fceje-  er  Atriw.  the  heed  stream  of  which  rise,  in 

!!••'.•.  loo*,  when  It^torn.  ^thTlot th! 
to  e  venr  tortvooi  ooora*  reoeivM  many 

r*4. a*. (_..«,  MM  ptrir/^'tL  "  fc^L*^ 
•raid.  III*  M'K.  tea*.     The  DoMi  esttlementtf  Bancer- 
»  -  U- ;»»  b-kW  th.  breMh  ia  about  r  ir  &  btTTb. 
I  am  aslbd  the  M»~~,  «r  LMtt  A*MI|»  Hirer  ba*  ita  outfall 
rj*-RU«.i  -rtothewestwerd 

i.  th.  «T«eve  or  Dm*  Atee**  River  which  flow,  .oath  from  UM 
If  al»lln_M>ailili    aad  ealam  the  eai  about  f  80- a  UL.  118-50' 


rta»  bi  UM  Aafa-Aan  Moon 
tav.M4  •awTwJt^.^b 


IribuUries.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  >! 
oounuy  inhabited  by  niDmadU,  trilm      Near  .. 
it  di»id«.  into  two  brancbc..  the  Kaptuu  and  the  Ua«  I ...    The  KaraM 
flows  first  to  the  west  then  to  the  north-west,  throwing  off  11.- 
-«•:-»•  iMcbes  UM  sea  near  0*  26'  S.  Ut,  while  the  embouchure 


noae  U  in  0'  2'  N.  UL    The  town  of  Puntianak  is  situated  on 
left  bank  and  near- the  mouth  of  tho  Kapuas  i  .U,  109*  20' 

K.  long.  The  Mantu  branch  runs  south  by  west  and  enters  the  sea  in 
about  0*  83'  a  UL,  109°  60'  E.  long. ;  in  the  embouchure  is  a  largo 
•land  on  which  are  Mount  Majnk  and  Mount  Miami.  The  north 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  is  called  tho  M<ij,ii  Kiver. 
Th.  southern  part  of  tho  delta  of  the  Simpang  forms  a  di 
K»l>».  To  the  soulli  .  I'  the  Simpang  flows  the  Pan  •  Iiicli 

nins  south-wast  from  Mouut  Mnliiu  au<l  eutern  the  sea  by  an  ic»luiu-y 
(in  which  u  Uie  Ulaud  of  1'sjoug)  iu  about  0°  60'  8.  laL,   111    '^i' 
B.  long.    The  Sambas  district  U  drained  by  tho  Samba*  River,  •. 
rises  in  Mount  Pandan  <0*  64'  K.  Ut,  109°  35'  E.  long.),  run 
lorth-ewt,  then  to  the  north -wort,  afterwards  south-west,  passing  the 
town  of  Sambas  on  it*  left  bank,  and  outers  the  sea  by  a  wide  actuary, 
on  the  left  shore  of  which  U  an  eminence  called  Mount  Fnmankat 

There  ore  nuiiieruu*  islands  off  the  south-western  shore  of  Borneo, 
the  principal  of  which  sre  the  Natuna  and  Tambelau  group 
Bsprit,  SL-Borbe,  and  Datou  islands  near  the  equator,  the  Panum- 
bangan  Islands  nearly  opposite  the  outfall  of  tho  Siinpang,  an  . 
:jaramata  Inlands  which  give  name  to  the  strait  between  Borneo  and 
•i  Island. 

Climate  and  Product*— The  climate  of  this  island,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  very  hot  and  moist,  enpeoially  along  the  coast,  and 
among  the  wide-spreading  forests  which  cover  many  parts  of  tho 
country.  In  the  districts  situated  on  the  western  shores  the  wet 
season  takes  place  during  the  south-east  monsoon,  from  April  to 
September;  but  along  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and  in  the  JIUM 
occurs  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  September  to  April.  : 

i  nervations  made  near  the  coast  during  twelve  months 
between  the  hours  of  0  and  7  A.M.,  the  average  annual  temperature 
at  that  hour  is  deduced  to  be  70°  Fahr.  And  from  a  similar  table 
giving  the  maximum  temperature  of  each  month  at  the  same  hour 
the  average  annual  maximum  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation 
is  87'6°  Fahr.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  heat  of  midday 
is  very  great  in  the  low  countries,  and  that  in  marshy  district*  the 
climate  must  be  unhealthy;  but  the  higher  porta  of  Borneo,  espe- 
cially towards  the  north-east,  have  a  climate  almost  as  temperate  as 
Europe. 

A  country  with  a  good  soil  and  abundance  of  moisture,  situated 
under  the  equator,  must  be  extremely  rich  in  vegetable  product 
These  include  rice,  sago,  mandioc,  cotton,  sugar,  camphor,  cassia, 
pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  opium,  ginger,  betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  areoa 
palm,  a  vast  variety  of  timber-trees,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  banana,  bread- 
fruit,  gutta-percha,  upas-tree,  sesamum;  avast  number  of  oil-yielding 
plants,  such  as  the  cayaputi,  which  yields  cajeput-oil ;  rattan  an.  i 
plants  used  for  making  cordage ;  benzoin  and  other  gums  and  woods 
used  for  frankincense  ;  indigo,  safBower,  arnotto,  turmeric  (which  ia 
used  less  for  ilyoing  than  as  an  aromatic  for  seasoning  food),  and 
several  dye-woods,  &<x,  *co. 

The  horticulture  of  Borneo  comprises  (besides  several  articles  above 
enumerated)  the  calabash,  the  gourd,  the  pumpkin,  the  muwk-mclcui, 
the  water-melon,  and  a  variety  of  cucumbers,  yams,  batatas  ;  a  great 
variety  of  fruit*  including  lemons,  oranges,  citron,  pine-apples,  mangoes, 
mangustins,  cu»tai>l  apples,  tamarinds,  pomegranates,  *cc.,  &o. 

Both  sea  and  river  fish  abound,  particularly  tho  fonner.  The 
numerous  banks  off  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  afford  the  fish 
upon  them  such  abundance  of  food,  that  no  part  of  tho  world  has  a 
better  supply  of  fine  fish,  especially  where  the  shores  are  flat  Tho 
1-diblo  full  are  here  very  numerous,  among  which  tho  pomfret,  the 
calcap,  and  the  sole  are  the  most  delicate.  A  great  variety  of  fish  U 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  forms  a  coimiderable  article  of  commerce ;  ti.-li  in 
this  state  is  an  article  of  as  universal  consumption  among  tho  Indian 
islanders  as  flesh  in  cold  countries.  Some  kinds  •  oially 

shrimps,  are  pickled,  and  form  an  article  of  internal  commerce  under 
the  name  of  bUnchand  ;  and  the  tripoug  swala,  or  sea-slu v.  in  a  valu- 
able article  of  exportation  to  China.  Among  land  animals  are  included 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  leopard,  buflalo,  deer,  wild  hog,  monkeys, 
horned  cattle,  a  few  horses, fowU  and  ducks,  a  great  variety  of  birds, 
Ac.  Bees  abound  everywhere  and  vast  quantities  of  wax  arc  exported 
to  China.  The  lac  insect  is  found  in  the  forest..  Tortoises  are  very 
abundant  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  coast;  those  found  fur- 
ther west  are  smaller,  and  tho  shell  i*  thinner  and  less  val<ml>!... 
Tortoise-ehelU  are  exported  to  China,  whence  many  of  them  find  th.  ir 
way  to  Europe.  Pearls  and  iii»thi>r-of-|>earl  oysters  are  fished  along 
th.  north-eastern  ooast,  but  they  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  thoao 
of  the  gooloo  Island.. 

I'npvlatiun,  *«,— The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  either  .-ilionginen  or 
foreign  settlers.  The  former  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribe*. 
Tb.  Drake  occupy  the  western  and  southern  districts.  The  Kiajoos 
and  others,  the  peninsuU  extending  to  the  north-east  and  the  Tiroon 
lire  on  the  eaiUl'li  count.  In  the  interior  are  the  Kayan,  the  Dusun, 
UM  Marut  and  the  Tataocli ;  other  tribes  are  the  Radians,  tho 
MilkjMtoe,  the  Dyak  Oarrat  (or  Land  Uyaks),  and  Dyak  Laut  (ot 
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Sea    Dyaks).      The    foreign   settlers    are   Malays.   Javanese,    Bugis, 
Macassars,  Chinese,  and  a  few  Arabians. 

All  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and  Arabians, 
belong  to  one  race,  which  is  called  the  Malay  race.  Their  persons  are 
short,  squat,  and  robust.  The  medium  height  of  the  meu  is  about 
5  feet  2  inches,  of  the  women  4  feut  11  inches.  Their  lower  limbs 
are  large  and  heavy,  and  their  arms  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The 
face  is  of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  wide,  the  chin  somewhat  square, 
the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather 
hollow;  the  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never 
flat;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black;  the  complexion  is  generally 
brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different  tribes,  the  Dyaks  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  the  island  being  fairer  than  those  of  the  coast ;  the 
hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  always  black.  The  languages  of  the 
different  aboriginal  tribes  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and  they 
have  it  in  said  no  literature. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  have  not  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation. 
Agriculture  however  seems  generally  diffused  among  them,  as  well  as 
the  most  necessary  arts  of  life.  They  cultivate  chiefly  rice,  and 
collect  gold-dust  and  diamonds.  They  trade  also  in  rattans,  gutta- 
percha,  and  other  products  of  their  forests.  Their  dress  consists  only 
of  a  small  wrapper  round  th^ir  loins.  Their  houses  are  wooden 
building*,  often  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  100  persona.  In 
the  construction  of  their  boats  and  some  of  their  utensils  they  display 
considerable  ingenuity.  These  tribes  though  otherwise  mild  and 
simple  have  been  accused  of  cannibalism.  Some  who  live  on  the 
coast  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  the  greater  part 
are  idolaters.  Pol_.  gamy  i.-.  in  general  use  among  those  who  are  able 
to  maintain  many  wives  and  large  families.  A  portion  of  the 
Biajoos  live  constantly  on  the  sea  in  small  covered  boats,  and  shift  to 
leeward  from  island  to  island  with  the  variations  of  the  monsoons. 
Their  fishing-boats,  in  which  they  live  with  their  whole  families,  are  of 
about  five  tons  burden,  and  their  principal  occupation  is  the  catching 
of  sea-slugs,  for  which  they  frequently  dive  in  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  water. 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  settlers  is  considerable  ;  and  in  Samba* 
especially  they  have  of  late  years  gained  considerable  influence  by 
means  of  their  secret  societies,  so  as  to  embarrass  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment considerably.  In  every  part  of  the  island  where  trade  or  indus- 
try is  rewarded  by  security  of  life  aud  property,  some  Chinese  families 
are  to  be  found.  They  follow  the  occupations  of  merchants,  mecha- 
nics, and  labourers ;  cultivate  the  ground,  distil  arrack,  make  sugar, 
gearch  for  gold-dust,  and  trade  to  the  interior  aa  well  as  on  the  coast. 
They  are  not  rich,  being  too  fond  of  good  living,  and  addicted  to 
gambling,  opium,  and  merry-making. 

The  Bugis,  who  come  from  the  island  of  Celebes,  are  remarkable 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia  for  their  industry  and  activity. 
They  chiefly  apply  themselves  to  trade,  to  the  manufacture  of  Bugis 
cloth,  and  the  working  of  raw  silk  into  cloth.  Many  of  them  become 
comparatively  wealthy,  although  they  are  generally  poor  when  they 
arrive,  but  they  are  extremely  economical  and  even  penurious  in  their 
manner  of  living.  Those  Bugis  are  very  active  seamen,  and  visit  all 
the  islands  and  countries  round  Borneo,  in  their  light,  cheaply-built, 
but  often  richly-freighted  proas,  many  of  which  frequent  the  harbour 
of  Singapore. 

The  Malays  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign  settlers.  They 
have  formed  a  great  number  of  small  states  along  the  coast,  and  sub- 
jected the  Dyaks,  whom  they  often  treat  with  great  cruelty.  The 
interior  of  the  country  and  portions  of  the  coast  also  are  in  possession 
of  the  Dyaks. 

The  Dutch  have  possession  of  about  one-half  of  the  coast,  and  have 
extended  their  dominion  far  inland  in  some  places,  so  that  the  rich 
gold  and  diamond-mines  are  in  their  possession.  All  the  Dutch  estab- 
lishments are  on  the  southern  and  western  coast,  and  they  govern 
the  territories  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bangennaosin,  Succadana,  Pon- 
tianak,  Mampava,  Sambas,  and  Matan,  and  of  some  others  farther 
hilii'id.  This  great  tract  of  country  is  governed  by  three  Residents, 
established  at  liangermossin,  Pontianak,  and  Sambas,  with  two  subor- 
dinate residences  at  Mampava  and  Landak.  Around  Sambas  the  area 
of  the  Dutch  territory  is  given  at  5269  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  46,819  in  1849 ;  the  territory  of  Bangermassin  is  54,203  square 
with  304,076  inhabitants ;  and  Pontianak,  in  the  south-west, 
area  138,973  square  miles,  population  311,100. 

In  the  Dutch  territories  there  are  three  places  of  considerable  trade, 
Sambas,  Bangermasmn,  and  Pontianak.     Gold  is  found  at  aix  different 
places,  at  Ombnk,  Sanga,  Larak,  Banjar-laut,  Sambas,  Pontianak,  and 
Montradak.     The  metal  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  chan- 
nelled by  the  beds  of  numerous  rivers,  not  usually  above  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  surface.     The  principal  diamond-mines  are  at  a  place 
called  Landak,  whence  the  diamonds  of  Born«»  are  called  Landak 
The  mines,  which  are  entered  by  perpendicular  and  lateral 
••••••irked  by  the  Dyaks,  but  the  gold-mines  are  mostly  worked 

by  t.liB  Chinese.     The  Bugis  resident  merchants  are  the  great  dealers 
in  ilinmond*. 

i  lie  north-east  of  the  Dutch  territories  and  along  the  north- 
western coast,  extends  the  kingdom  of  Borneo  Proper,  which  extends 
from  Cup.:  I » it  ii  to  the  north  of  the  river  Kimanis.  It  contains  a 
let-coast  of  between  «00  and  700  mile*,  and  extends  from  100  to  150 


miles  towards  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  capital  is  Brane".  The 
intercourse  between  Borneo  Proper  and  Singapore  is  considerable. 
From  Sadong,  on  the  western  frontier,  great  quantities  of  anti- 
mony are  brought  to  Singapore.  The  mountain  which  contains  the 
antimony  is  about  one  day's  journey  from  the  coast.  The  sultan 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are  Malays. 

Borneo  Proper  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  enter- 
prise, which  has  brought  this  part  of  the  island  prominently  before  the 
world.  Mr.  James  Brooke,  a  gentleman  of  independent  station,  sailed 
from  England  in  1838,  in  hia  own  yacht  '  The  Royalist,"  to  investigate 
the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  With  a  crew  of  about  20  men, 
he  arrived  at  Singapore  in  June,  and  at  the  coast  of  Borneo  in  August. 
He  found  that  the  part  of  the  island  at  which  he  touched  was 
governed  by  a  raja,  who  was  engaged  in  the  province  of  Sarawak  in 
the  suppression  of  pirates.  Mr.  Brooke  sailed  up  the  river  to  Kuching, 
the  capital  of  Sarawak,  and  being  kindly  received  he  got  leave  to 
explore  much  of  the  country,  and  discovered  the  mineral  riches  which 
it  contains.  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Singapore  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
but  made  another  voyage  to  Borneo  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He 
assisted  the  raja  in  his  wars,  and  was  promised  the  government  of 
Sarawak,  and  in  September  1841  he  was  installed  in  due  form  '  Raja 
of  Sarawak.'  Mr.  Brooke,  who  built  himself  a  house  at  Sarawak,  and 
established  a  sort  of  court  there,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  suppress 
piracy  on  the  coast.  In  July  1842  he  made  a  formal  state-visit  to  the 
aultan,  at  the  capital  of  Borneo,  to  endeavour  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  England.  In  the  early  part  of  1843  Mr.  Brooke  went  to 
Singapore,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  in  the  Dido,  commanded 
by  Captain  Keppel,  who  was  commissioned  to  assist  in  suppressing 
piracy  in  those  seas.  In  June  a  strong  party,  composed  of  Europeans 
and  natives,  set  out  from  Sarawak  into  the  interior,  and  put  down  a 
formidable  nest  of  plundering  tribes.  Captain  Keppel  soon  after  left 
Borneo  for  China  ;  but  on  his  return  in  July  1844  another  expedition 
wag  led  against  hostile  inland  tribes,  which  was  as  usual  successful. 
Kuppel  returned  to  England ;  but  Sir  Edward  Belcher  assisted  in  the 
proceedings  at  Sarawak ;  and  Mr.  Brooke  received  the  appointment  of 
agent  for  the  British  government  in  Borneo,  in  which  character  he 
had  two  interviews  with  the  sultan  of  Borneo  in  the  city  of  Brime1, 
with  a  view  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  Mr.  Brooke  aided  the 
government  officers  in  fixing  on  some  spot  as  the  location  for 
a  colony  or  British  settlement  off  the  coast  of  Borneo.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  small  islands  of  Labuan  and  Balam- 
bangan,  Mr.  Brooke  fixed  on  the  former  as  presenting  the  greatest 
advantages.  In  the  spring  of  1846  a  serious  reverse  occurred. 
Some  of  the  discontented  chiefs  induced  the  sultan  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  English  ;  two  native  rajas  who  had  from  the  first  been 
favourable  to  Mr.  Brooke  were  murdered,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to 
poison  Mr.  Brooke  himself.  But  prompt  measures  were  taken  :  a 
squadron  was  sent  from  Singapore,  and  the  hostile  proceedings  were 
put  down.  In  1847  Mr.  Brooke  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
knighted,  and  had  his  title  of  '  Raja '  recognised  by  the  British 
government.  He  returned  to  Borneo  as  Governor  of  Labuan,  and 
agent  or  representative  of  England  at  Borneo.  On  the  night 
of  July  31,  1849,  the  raja  with  a  fleet  of  Sarawak  prahus,  and 
assisted  by  her  Majesty's  ship  Royalist,  the  East  India  Company's 
steamer  Nemesis,  aud  three  boats  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Albatross, 
attacked  and  annihilated  a  fleet  of  150  Dyak  aud  Malay  prahus  and 
bangkongs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serebas  River.  The  prahus  were 
manned  by  from  30  to  70  men  each,  who  were  chiefly  Dyaks  of  the 
Serebas  and  Sakarran,  with  a  few  Malay  chiefs  among  them  ;  about 
800  are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  many  were  drowned  in  their  swamped 
prahus,  and  only  2500  are  said  to  have  escaped  to  the  jungle.  The 
raja's  boats  after  this  action  ascended  the  river  and  destroyed  the 
villages  along  the  Serebas.  This  fearful  chastisement  was  inflicted 
upon  these  people,  according  to  Raja  Brooke,  because  they  were 
pirates,  and  head-money  was  paid  to  those  concerned  hi  the  action ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  stoutly  maintain  that  they  were 
'  inoffensive  traders,'  and  that  the  expedition  wag  undertaken  by  the 
raja  from  ambitious  personal  motives. 

The  researches  of  the  la«t  eight  years  have  shown  that  Borneo,  at 
least  in  the  province  of  Sarawak,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
countries  of  the  globe.  Among  the  minerals  are  diamonds,  gold, 
antimony,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  while  the  soil  is  of  such 
various  kinds,  that  it  will  grow  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable 
produce.  [SARAWAK.] 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Borneo  with  China  is  much  more 
extensive  than  with  Europe.  Edible  swallows'-nests,  sea-slugs,  aquila- 
woods,  and  camphor  are  exported  to  Canton,  Ainoy,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghae.  The  Dutch  carry  on  a  most  active  commerce,  exporting 
pepper,  gold,  and  other  products.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  more  particularly  of  Borneo  Proper  and 
Sarawak  with  Singapore,  has  of  late  years  become  very  considerable. 

(Dr.  Ley  den,  Description  of  Borneo  in  the  Aiiatic  Journal;  Craw- 
furd,  Hi&tvrtj  of  tltc.  Indian  Arf:liii>tl<i<jo  ;  Asiatic  Journal  ;  Stavorinus, 
Voyayes;  Captain  Keppel,  K.rjudition  to  Borneo  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelago; Petermnnn,  Map  of  Borneo,  London,  1851.) 

BORNEO  (properly  linmt),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
Proper,  in  tho  north-west  of  thu  island  of  Borneo,  is  situated  in  4"  56' 
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to  iaaaiblfciin.  the  alow  rirar*  and  rlTuleU  which  intcrwct  the  country 
being  uaable  to  carry  off  UM  unmen*e  cupply  of  water  dtirini;  the 
rainy  aanan ;  and  thua  oitonair*  tract*  which  akirt  tln-ir  banks  on 
both  aidea  are  oovarad  with  water,  aad  ramain  inundated  generally  fur 
thro*  month*.  The  river*  have  generally  a  abort  counw ;  they  fall 
either  into  Lake  Tchad  or  into  the  Hh*ry  or  tho  Yeou.  The  Shary  hai 
it*  aourae  in  UM  Haadara  Mountain*,  and  •ecni*  to  form  the  boondaty 
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ia  UM  jilain*.  Toward*  it*  mouth  it  divide*  into  many  branchea  and 
form*nuineroua  deltoid  bla&da ;  thoae  which  lie  ueareat  to  the  mouth* 
of  thai ii  branchea  ara  oomplete  iwampa,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  even 
during  UM  dry  aaaaon.  The  Yeou  River  ri*e*  in  tliu  hilly  country  of 
flinnaa.  near  10"  E.  long.,  where  it  i*  called  Shoohum,  and  after 
having  traveraed  in  the  first  half  of  it*  course  a  country  inoatly 
covered  with  low  rocky  hill*,  it  run*  for  the  reni.iin •!< T  ••!"  ita  coune, 
which  in  general  i*  in  an  eaatern  direction,  through  the  extensive  plain 
of  Uuruou  to  Lake  Tchad. 

The  heat  of  Bomou  i*  very  great,  but  not  uniform.  The  hotteat 
aaon  i*  from  March  to  Mny,  when  there  i*  no  rain,  and  the  ther- 
mometer eomeUme*  rise*  to  105*  and  107°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  prevailing  southerly  winds  at  thin  season  are  RUfTocnting 
and  aoorching.  In  the  night  the  thermometer  sometime*  fall*  to  86° 
and  88*.  Thi*  hot  aeaaon  U  followed  by  violent  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  rain  aeU  in  toward*  the  middle  of  May.  At  the  end  of  June 
.:i<lation*  of  the  riven  and  lakea  begin.  In  October  the  rains 
become  lea*  frequent,  the  air  id  milder  and  more  fresh,  and  th.-  v. 
•erene ;  breeze*  blow  from  tho  north-went,  with  a  clearer  atmosphere, 
Toward*  the  end  of  December  and  in  the  beginning  of  January 
the  thermometer  never  rue*  above  75°,  and  in  the  momiug  it  fall* 
to  58°. 

The  only  implement  of  agriculture  U  an  ill-ahaped  hoe,  made  from 
the  iron  fount!  in  the  Mandatn  Mountain*.  All  the  labour*  of  the 
field  devolve  almott  entirely  on  women.  The  most  valuable  product* 
are  maize,  millet,  aenna,  aome  rice,  a  little  wheat  and  barley,  together 
with  cotton  and  indigo,  of  which  the  two  last  grow  wild  close  to  Lake 
Tchad  and  in  the  overflowed  grounds.  The  indigo  i*  of  a  eu; 
quality,  and  the  dark-blue  colour  of  their  tobea,  or  large  shirt*  (the 
only  dreaa  the  people  wear)  i*  probably  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Boruou  is  almoot  entirely  destitute  of  fruit-trees.  Mangoes 
are  only  found  in  the  southern  districts  near  Maudaro,  and  date-treat 
ouly  to  the  north  of  Woodie,  at  tho  north-western  angle  of  Lake 

The  wealth  of  the  inhabitant*  principally  consist*  of  alavea,  bullocks, 
and  hone*.  Black  cattle  are  most  numerous.  The  Shouaas,  who  are 
of  Arabic  descent,  and  the  ruling  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad, 
breed  also  many  horses,  and  aend  to  Soudan  annually  from  2000  to 
3000.  The  other  domestic  animal*  are  dogs,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the 
common  fowl  Bees  and  locust*  are  numerous ;  the  latter  are  eaten 
by  the  native*.  The  beast*  of  burden  arc  the  bullock  and  the  tan. 
There  b  a  very  fine  breed  of  aasea  in  the  Mandara  valley*.  Camel*  are 
only  u*ed  by  foreigners  or  persons  of  rank. 

The  lion,  the  panther,  a  specie*  of  tiger-cat,  the  leopard,  the  hyicna, 
the  jackal,  the  civet-cat,  the  fox,  and  several  species  of  monkeys, 
black,  gray,  and  brown,  are  found  in  lioniou.  Elephanta  are  so  nume- 
rous near  Lake  Tchad  that  henls  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  are 
me*  aeen :  they  are  hunted  for  the  ivory  as  well  as  for  t !..  ir 
flesh.  Other  wild  anituala  whose  flesh  ia  eaten  are  the  buffid 
crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus.  The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  U 
extremely  fin* :  "  it  ha*  a  green  firm  fat,  resembling  the  turtle ;  and 
the  calipee  baa  the  colour,  firmness,  and  flavour  of  tho  finest  veal." 
(Danham.)  The  giraffe  is  found  in  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds 
near  Lake  Tchad ;  there  are  also  antelopes,  gazelles,  hares,  and  on 
animal  called  kooriguiii,  of  the  size  of  a  red  deer,  with  annulated 
horn*. 

Partridge*,  grouse,  wild  ducks,  and  geese,  snipes,  ostriches,  pelicans, 
spoon-bills,  and  the  crane  species  abound.  Guinea  fowl  abound  in  the 
woods.  Reptile*,  especially  scorpions,  centipedes,  large  toads,  and 
serpent*  of  several  kind*  are  very  common. 

M  found  in  the  Handara  Mountain*,  and  imported  into  Bom»M, 
tint  in  no  great  quantity.  The  best  come*  from  Soudan,  mostly 
worked  up  into  good  pota  and  kettles. 

The   inhabitant*  speak   ten    different  dialects    of    Arabic.      The 
Shouaas,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Lake  Tchad,  are  Bt-duiiiH,  and 
have  p re* enrol  the  Arabic  nearly  pure.     They  ore  the  b. 
Bomou,  and  it  ia  aaid  that  this  country  can  muster  15,000  Shouaas. 
The  aborigines  of  Boning,  who  call  themselves  Kim  large 

unmeaning  fact-*,  with  flat  negro  noses  and  mouths  of  (.< 
•I..IL.  with  good  teeth  and  large  foreheads.     Their  dre* 
on*,  two,  or  three  tobea,  according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer.     Per- 
son* of  rank  wear  a  cap  of  dork-blue,  but  common  people  go  bare- 
headed, and  take  care  to  keep  the  head  constantly  free  from 
They  arc  Mohammedan*,  and  leas  tolerant  than  the  Arabn.     Tin  y 
tattoo  their  bodies  like  the  other  negro  nations  of  I .ln-ve  latitudes. 

The  princi|«l  towns  or  cities  are  thirteen,  among  which  the  most 
important  are   Kouka,   An>-"ni"ii,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  and 
the  residence  of  the  sultan.     These  arc  all  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  west  shore  of  Lake  'I 
between  12°  30'  and  18*  N.  Ut,    Other  towns  are  Old  Birui,  1 
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up  the  Yeou,  and  Digoa  and  Afi'agay,  on  the  route  to  the  Maudara 
country. 

The  country  is  governed  nominally  by  an  absolute  sultan,  but  the 
•whole  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab  sheikh,  whose  soldiers  are 
well  disciplined  and  armed,  and  he  can  if  neccsaary  collect  an  army  of 
20,000  men. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  not  great,  but  there  is  a  consider- 
able transit-trade  across  Bornou  between  Soudan  and  the  Moors  of 
Tripoli.  The  Moors  bring  different  sorts  of  cotton  and  silk,  a  few 
woollen  cloths,  and  various  utensils  of  metal :  they  receive  in  exchange 
ostiich-.-kins,  elephants'  teeth,  and  raw  hides.  Strips  of  cotton, 
about  three  inches  wide  ami  a  yard  in  length,  are  called  gubbuck,  and 
used  as  small  coins  iu  the  retail  trade ;  three,  four,  or  five  of  these, 
according  to  their  texture,  go  to  a  rottala.and  ten  rottala  are  equal  to 
a  dollar.  (Denham.) 

BOKOI'i'Xo.     [Moscow,  Government  of.] 

JJOUOUGHB1UDGE,   West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 

and  borough  in  the  parish  of  Aldborough  and  lower  division  of  the 

tke  uf  ( :l: TO,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  54°  6' 

Z !'  \V.  long.,  17  miles  N.W.  from  York,  208  miles  N.  by  W. 

from  London  by  rood,  and  212J  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway. 

Tlie  population  i  if  the  township  of  Boroughbridge  in  1851  was  1095. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  held  with  that  of  Dunsforth  in  the 

same  parish,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 

Boroughbridge  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  the  line  of 
the   Great   North   road    having    been    diverted    from   Aldborough, 
through  which  it  had  previously  passed,  and  carried  over  the  river 
I  ."IT  by  a  bridge  which  was  constructed  at  the  spot  where  Borough- 
bridge  now  stands.     After  this  Aldborough  declined,  while  Borough- 
bridge  gradually  rose ;  the  remains  of  old  buildings  in  Aldborough 
supplying  the  materials  for  many  of  the  new  erections  hi  the  rival 
Fur  about  three  centuries  Boroughbridge  sent  two  members 
it,  but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
:1  Edward  II.  defeated  the  Karl  of  Lancaster  and  the  confede- 
rate barons  in  a  battle  fought  at  this  place  ;  the  earl  and  other  noble- 
men were  taken  prisoners,  and  afterwards  executed.     Many  British 
coins  mid  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  parish. 
:>1   a  beautiful  tessclated  pavement  was  discovered.     The  most 
striking  remains  are  the  Arrows  [ALDBOROUGH],  which  are  at  a  short 
ice  to  the  west  of  the  town. 

be  chapel-of  ease  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents.  There  are  a  National  school,  an  Infant 
school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  news-room.  The  chief  business 
in  Boroughbridge  is  the  shipment  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Ure 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Ripon,  six  miles  above  Boroughbridge,  for 
small  craft,  and  several  warehouses  connected  with  its  commerce 
'>n  the  right  bank  of  the  riv  ^'abridge  communicates 

•l!.;-.-i!i.l  Hull  by  the  Ure  and  the  Ouse  ;  with  Leeds,  \Vakefield, 
and  the  manufacturing  districts  by  the  Ure,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Aire 
and  Caldor  navigation.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  neat  and  well 
built.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  fluted  Doric  column.  The 
l.-day  is  Saturday  :  several  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  one  in  June,  for  hard  now  become  of  little  import- 

ance :  the  other  fairs  are  chiefly  for  cattle. 
BOlfoVSK.     [KALI-UA.] 

JOMEAN  ISLES.     [M.ui'jioRE,  LAGO.] 
BORROWDALE.     [CUMBERLAND.] 
I .'  >i:UOVVST<  >WNi:ss.     [LISUTUGOWSUIHE.] 
fUil:sO]>.     i  HI  :.,  UIY.] 

IMBUBOHHnM.1 

VSTHKNKS.     [Ilxn 

•TLE.       [C.JIINWALU] 

:AXDUIA.] 

i  literally  '  Bushmen '),  ia  the  name  which  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  given  to  a  wild  and  roaming 
race  of  people  who  live  about  the  northern  skirts  of  the  colony  and 
as  far  ag  the  Orange  River,  without  any  settled  habitations,  and  who 
do  not  rear  cattle  or  constitute  tribes  like  the  Hottentots.     The  Bos- 
•is  are  a  branch  of  the   Hottentot  race  which  separated  from 
it  long  before  the  establishment  of   Europeans  in   Southern 
.  and  took  to  a  wandering  life  in  the  northern  and  more  inland 
of  the  country.     Their  language  appears  to  bear  some  analogy 
t  of  the  Hottentots,  although  the  Bosjesmans  and  the  Hotten- 
imderstand  each  other.     They  have  both  the  same  clack- 
•  >ind  of  the  tongue,  only  the  Bosjesrnans  have  it  stronger  and 
y  drawl  out  more  the  ends  of  their  sentences. 
the  universally  distinguishing  baton*  of  the  Hottentots — 
the  same   broad  Hat  nose,  long  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  yellow- 
brown  hue  of  th-/  ,,kiii  ;  and  thrir  physiognomy  has  a  similar  expression 
tt  of  the  Hottentots,  only  more  wild  and  animated,  owing  to 
tl  i  ir  insecure   and  wandering  habits  of  life.     They  are  neither  hus- 
pli'-rd.i ;  they  have  no  cattle  or  flocks,  but  kill  wild 
.'li  tlr  ir  iirrou   ,  catch  fish,  and  also  feed  on  locusts,  snakes, 
nets,  and  upon  roots  and  berries.    They  are  ctipaliln 
.mi,  and  like  other  savages  they  eat 
when  they  fall  iu  with  plenty.     The  Bosjcsmans  are  gene- 
rally very  lean  and  of  a  low  stature,  as  if  stunted  in  their  growth. 
A  sheep-skin  fastened  round  the  neck  with  the  woolly  part  inside,  a 
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greasy  leather-cap  on  the  head,  with  their  woolly  hair  smeared  with 
grease  and  dust  and  tied  in  a  number  of  knots  hanging  down,  a  jackal- 
skin  fastened  with  a  leather  thong  round  the  middle  of  the  body, 
sandals  of  ox-leather  bound  round  the  feet,  a  bow  and  quiver  with 
poisoned  arrows,  a  gourd  or  broken  ostrich-egg  to  fetch  water,  and 
two  or  three  straw  mats,  which  being  placed  on  sticks  form  a  sort  of 
tent, — these  constitute  all  their  apparel,  furniture,  and  utensils.  They 
catch  sea-cows  in  pits  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  lliver.  They  sleep 
in  caves,  or  more  commonly  squat  among  the  bushes,  from  whence 
their  name.  They  do  not  associate  in  any  considerable  numbers,  but 
wander  about  in  small  parties  consisting  of  individuals  of  one  family, 
or  such  as  meet  by  chance.  The  advance  of  civilisation  on  all  sides 
of  them  has  had  some  efFect  upon  the  Bushmen,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  employed  by  the  colonists  of  South  Africa  as  guides  and 
domestic  servants,  in  which  capacities  they  are  said  to  behave  well 
and  faithfully.  A  small  number  of  them  are  said  to  live  in  settled 
habitations  on  the  north  of  the  Orange  River.  Some  of  the  Bushmen 
have  been  brought  to  profess  Christianity. 

BOSMEKE  and  CLAYDO.N,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Bosmere  and  Claydon 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Hartismere,  N.E.  by  that 
of  Threadling,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Carlford,  S.E.  by  the  liberty  of 
Ipswich,  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Sampford,  W.  by  that  of  Cosford,  and 
X.  W.  by  that  of  Stow.  The  Poor-Law  Union  of  Bosmere  is  not  exactly 
co-extensive  with  the  hundred  ;  it  contains  39  parishes  and  township?, 
with  an  area  of  58,108  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,351.  The 
Union  workhouse  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  four  miles  from 

;  rcommodation  for  500  inmates. 

,  A  -SI. it  A  i,  or  SEKAJEVO,  the  largest  town  in  the  province 
an  Turkey,  is  situated  partly  in  a  plain  and  partly 
on  the  slopes  of  hills,  135  miles  S.W.  from  Belgrade  and  33  miles  S.E. 
from  Travnik.  The  population  is  estimated  variously,  some  giving  it 
at  40,000  and  others  at  60,000.  The  town  stands  on  the  Migliask,  a 
of  the  Bosna.  The  old  walls  which  encompassed  it  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1 697  are  completely  decayed, 
and  it  is  now  an  open  place  ;  it  is  defended  however  by  a  citadel  of 
rable  strength,  upon  the  ramparts  of  which  eighty  cannon  aro 
mounted.  This  citadel  is  situated  some  distance  to  the  east  of  tho 
town,  and  is  usually  occupied  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Bosna-Serai 
contains  100  mosques,  among  which  that  of  (Jhosrem-beg  with  its 
clock  (a  great  rarity  in  Turkish  towns)  best  deserves  notice;  one  serai 
'•e,  erected  by  the  sultan  Mahmud  I.,  four  Christian  churches, 
three  monasteries  of  the  Minorite  order,  a  number  of  medresses  or 
schools,  baths,  and  charitable  institutions ;  two  large  bazaars,  several 
market-places,  and  between  14,000  and  15,000  houses,  mostly  built  of 
wood,  with  latticed  windows.  The  town,  which  covers  a  large  surface, 
is  handsomely  built,  and  has  a  gay  oriental  appearance  from  tho 
number  of  minarets  and  steeples  which  embellish  it.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the  province ;  but  the  atrocities 
committed  by  one  of  them  drove  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Travnik,  where  his  successors  have  since  continued 
to  reside.  [BosxiA,]  The  manufactures  of  the  town  comprise  arms, 
copper  utensils,  iron-ware,  woollen  and  worsted  stuffs,  morocco-leather, 
cottons,  &c. :  there  are  also  several  tanneries  in  the  town.  Eosna- 
Serai,  being  the  staple  mart  for  the  whole  province,  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  trade.  Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  Hatti  Sherif  of  Qul 
Hane",  which  constitutes  the  Tan/imat,  or  reformed  constitution  of 
Turkey,  the  Sipahis  of  Bosna  exasperated  by  the  fiscal  regulations 
of  the  new  system  drove  from  the  town  the  representative  of  the  vizir, 
who  resided  hi  Travnik,  and  broke  oxtt  into  open  rebellion  in  defence 
of  their  feudal  privileges.  Upon  this  the  vizir  Vcdjihi  Pasha  col- 
lected a  force  of  4000  regular  soldiers,  and  defeated  tho  revolted  begs 
and  sipuais,  who  were  20,000  strong,  at  the  town  of  Vitesz.  The 
defeated  sipahis  shut  themselves  up  in  Bosna-Serai,  which  was  block- 
aded by  the  vizir  and  forced  to  capitulate. 

BOSNIA,  properly  Boana,  the  most  north-western  eyalet  or  province 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  extends  between  42°  40'  and  45°  20'  N.  lat., 
15°  50'  and  19°  30'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Crown- 
lands  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Save 
and  the  Unna,  except  at  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  province, 
which  is  formed  by  a  moimtounous  projection  30  miles  long  and  15 
miles  wide,  extending  northward  from  the  Unna  to  the  Upper  Kulp:i  and 
the  source  of  thePetrinia.  The  province  is  bounded  E.  by  Servia,  from 
which  it  is  divided  for  a  long  way  by  the  Drina  ;  S.  by  Albania,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Austrian  Dalmatia ;  and  W.  by  Austrian  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia.-  The  form  of  the  province:  is  that  of  an  irregular  quadrila- 
teral ;  the  western  side  of  which,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  tho 
most  north-western  point  of  Turkey,  in  the  basin  of  tho  Kulpa,  i* 
230  miles  in  length  :  tho  eastern  side  measures  about  156  miles;  tho 
northern  side,  along  the  Save  and  the  Unna,  is  176  miles  long ;  and 
the  southern  side,  which  is  very  irregular,  measures  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Ibar  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  about  120  miles.  Tho  central 
part  of  the  province,  from  the  point  where  the  Drina"  approaches 
44°  N.  lat.  to  the  southern  extremity  of  tho  Prologh  Mountains,  on 
the  western  boundary,  is  only  108  miles  broad.  Tho  area  is  about 
24,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  tho  census  or 
estimate  of  the  Turkish  government  in  1844,  was  1,400,000.  The 
province  touched  the  Adriatic  at  two  points— nanieiy,  at  the  narrow 
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,  of  aabionoilln.  and  »t  t!.  • 


r  vaik*  of  UM  Maria*  fate  UM  Bay  of  CatUns 
n  of  (.^Ul-XuoTu ;   but   UM  »«r.u 
T*orfa>  ha*  b*ra  ahraya  iM^irtiJ  by  Aoatria, 

>  AIM  Mtor  Hoo 


arw»y»ilii|rtii 
JU.U.  latter  power  in  ISM. 

"oftM  U»»  fa  Mounl.Sabor. 

MB«th  of  UM  proTinoe,   and 
•Tttwy  «•  from  80  to  «0  mil*. 

lMao.lth*  Stre.    Numerous 
>  divid*  UM  .arfao*  fate  •  gnat  number 


of  liilSMj  valWy*  Md  h  !•!•».  gwoemlly  of  .mall  extent,  with  1 1» 

MMfAtaWal  Of  MM  [whin  Of   IJTDO,  WHJCa    IMA    iMtWMB  «••  OmlH   r*Jlg*i 


called  th.  Pliiilnri  Mountain.  Mnmtet 
!>•  Uinaric  Alf-,  farther 


i  UM  dnisUaw  UM  on  UM  aid*  of  Albania. 

slop*  of  UM  UfaanTjUp.  i.  *UU  mor*  ragged  than  UM  •outhern  ;  it 
I*  also  ftBiua-eJ  fato  a  far  grastar  number  of  glans  and  valleys ;  and 
Uwr»  I*  BUM  Iml  griiMrT  of  My  eoMidorabl*  extent,  except  in  a 
Irsr  nlaoas  along  UM  bwar  oo«r*ss  of  UM  riv*r*  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  UM  -Sai«.  Tb»  stream*  too  are  vory  numerou.  on  UM  northern 
•fans,  aad  UM  moMsalns  fa  general  are  covered  with  magnificent 
Inrssts  and  nch  pastor**,  so  that  there  are  few  countrie*  of  Europe 
wWoaeMvi*  wikaBoaBfaPropsr  fa  baavtiful  natural  scenery.  But 
on  UM  Adriatic  atop*  UM  mountain,  are  fa  mort  part*  bare  and  rocky ; 
•had  fa  ufalu  and  spring  by  impetuous  wind*, 
MT  by  .  Marching  sun,  th.  effect  of  which  is  but  slightly 
•nwriatod  by  baavy  dewsTand  with  UM  exception  of  the  NarvnU  and 
UM  Bkrtritoa  UM  rivon  am  all  small,  and  many  of  them  disappear  either 
partially  or  totally  from  view  fa  their  course  through  a  calcareous  *  .it 
Tb*  principal  riven  of  UM  province  are  the  Drin,  or  Drina,  the 
Boana  *« hich  (five,  name  to  UM  eyalcO,  UM  VerbiUa,  and  the  Unna, 
~l  U~i*n  of  UM  Have;  and  UM  Naranta,  which  carries  off  the  drain- 


sap  of  UM  Adrfatk  aiopa, 

UM  *>MM  rim  fa  UM  Diaarie  Alp. 
•orthward  Utwoso  UM  distriota  of  Jeni 


•    iaL. 


43'  X.  lat,  and  ran. 
Jrni-Baar  and  Travnik  to  near 
to  its  mouth  fa  UM  Save,  about  SO  miles  below 
chief  town  on  iU  left  bank),  it  separata.  Bosnia  from 
It  receives  aiiiasfniM  Ihsilsii  on  both  banks,  and  in  it*  lower 
i*  a  ds*p  Md  rapid  river;  fa  ita  sand*  partid*.  of  gold  are 
Tb*  what*  coon*  of  UM  Urina  i*  about  180  mile*  in  length, 
i  «o*rally  li»tw.*»  Ugh  hills  and  mountains,  with  the 
f  about  ton  mil**abov*  Ha  mouth,  where  it  skirt,  the  plain 
afUrfavapotM.  At  UM  mouth  of  UM  Urina  i*  th*  quarantine  station 
of  Kaeaa.  on  UM  Serbian  aid*  of  UM  river;  and  on  the  Austrian  shore 
of  UM  8a«*  U  a  fartross  also  calUd  Kacsa. 

Th.  AaM,  from  wbiok  UM  eyalet  i*  named,  i.  formed  by  sereral 
•»aU  *<r*Ma*  that  fam*  from  Mount  Ivan,  a  summit  of  the  Dinario 
Asaa.totfM*Mth  •rUMottyofBoana-HaraL  It  also  runs  or  rather 
nwba*  norUiward.  and  for  mar*  than  two-third,  of  it.  course  between 
MmlUUiMof  hilb  "iWtiMMd  with  trom  to  th*ir  summits,"  It  U 

by  farrfas  or  canoe*.  On 
in  many 
of  about 

_ » way  above  their 

•ad  ttmbar  is  floated  down  them  to  the  Save. 
or  F«4**,  rfarn  fa  Mount  Vranga,  <>n  th.- 


i"  I*' •  'row  UM  hilly  region  UM  Boana  traverse*  a  plain  fa 
•arts  M**hy  Md  boggy,  and  enters  UM  Save  after  a  conn*  of  i 
iMmHa*.  fb.B«na  and  the  Urinaar.navi«abl.»inewav  above 


, 

•OTUien  alop.  of  UM  Ufaarie  Alp*  to  UM  *outh  of  Travnik,  and  near 
L  laL     It.  ooorw  i.  naariy  parallel  to  thoee  of  the  Urina  and  the 
•*4  fc»«  »•»  divid       U 


V*  »«  »•»  dividfat  UM  betwwo  UM  aanjak.  of  Travnik  and 
*»•*"*  to  **"  •***  ta  «*"  ^^  balow  OrkdUka,  and  about 
.•*"*•  *^U""q<llho'  UMBOME,  It  i...  hallow  .tream.  IU 


a  little  ant  of  Mount 
petotofOMDfaarieAlp*;  it  run. 
~  whar»  it  nrrep.  round  to  the 


. 
IW,  UM 


UM  Sauna,  H  reach 
MI  to  Ita  janetion  with  th* 

^-4.wr^,xuK::5;'b'lh)m 

of  UM  CM. M. 8*.  r^fc,  1M TmiS. 


Dash,  to  UM  north 

bdatMSAMl 

fa  UMWoatarn  Morava. 

«  tb*  Bonds 


Th* 


Ibr  al,^ mfla.  Utow 


iUaouroe;  but  aoon  Mbvfaf  Sarbia  it  turn,  eartward  a.   fitr  ai 
KrukhormU,  where,  being  joined  by  UM  Extern  Morava,  the  »• 
•traam  flow,  norlhward  thruugb  UM  centre  of  Serbia  on  its  way  to 

The  A'«mW«  rfa«  BMT  4J'  N.  lat,  and  flow*  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
between  two  parallel  range*  of  the  Uiuaric  All*,  au.l  in  a  north-wait 
direction  to  Uatroehata  (nwr  4)-  600,  ">•'  Uten  ahntptly  t 
aouthward  U  naam  Mortar,  where  it  U  qianned  by  an  ancient  bridge. 
Below  Mortar  the  river  bend,  rapidly  to  the  wrath-wort,  and  breaking 
through  the  Prologh  Mountain,  croeae.  Aurtrian  Ualmatia  and  enters 
the  Adriatic  by  the  channel  of  Narenta,  behind  the  ]«nin*ula  of 
Sabioncello.  The  valley  of  the  Karenta  U  very  fertile,  but  in  many 
part,  marshy  and  extremely  unhealthy. 

Bosnia  ha.  no  lake,  of  any  importance,  the  largert  being  the  Mov 
tarska  Blato,  wert  of  Mortar.  It  contain,  a  number  of  mineral  spring*, 
among  which  the  bath,  of  Xovibazar  and  Itudinir,  and  tho  acidulous 
water,  of  LepenioEa  or  Kiwliat,  are  most  in  repute. 

Climatt,  foil,  and  I'rvdurtt. — The  climate  i*  on  the  whole  temperate. 
Winter  however  commence,  early  and  a  great  deal  of  mow  fell*,  which 
lie*  on  the  lowland*  for  many  week*.  In  summer  the  heat  i.  moderated 
by  oooa*ional  heavy  fall*  of  nun.  Wheat  i»  harvested  in  July,  and 
grape*  are  ripe  in  Augurt.  The  air  i*  generally  healthy  *t  all  *ea*ons 
except  in  the  lowland*  along  the  Save,  the  Bosna,  and  the  Narenta, 
where  marsh  fevers  prevail  in  autumn  and  summer.  The  dry  nipping 
Burnt,  or  north-easter,  is  prevalent  on  the  Adriatic  elope  especially. 

The  soil  of  Bosnia  is  in  general  of  a  rocky  and  stony  n 
adapted  rather  for  rearing  cattle  than  raising  grain ;  some  part*  of  it 
however,  particularly  the  plains  and  valleys  near  the  rivers,  are  very 
productive.  The  level  lands  (where  there  are  any)  and  the  lower 
slApes  along  the  riven,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Bosna,  are  very 
fertile,  and  in  general  well  cultivated.  In  the  basin  of  the  Bosna  the 
wheel-plough  is  used  drawn  by  six  oxen.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
rye  are  the  chief  corn  crops.  Peas,  beans,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  culti- 
vated. Fruit  is  very  abundant;  the  chestnut  and  mulberry  are 
common.  From  the  plum  a  specie*  of  brandy  is  made,  and  a  luscious 
liquor,  termed  pekmes,  is  extracted  from  the  pear.  The  wiues  ore 
strong  and  fiery,  but  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  art  of  making 

ill  not  keep ;   the  best  are  made  in  the  environs  of  Mostnr  and 
Jeni-Bazar. 

The  highlands  and  mountains  of  Bosnia  ore  so  densely  covered  with 
forert.  as  in  many  parts  to  form  impenetrable  wildernesses ;  the  trees 
of  which  they  are  principally  comjiosed  are  the  oak,  beech,  pine,  fir, 
larch,  and  lime.  Th  tinil»  r-trees  are  of  the  most  magnificent  growth, 
and  if  there  were  means  of  transit  Bosnia  could  furnish  ship-building 
timber  for  all  the  navies  of  Europe ;  as  it  is,  large  quantities  are 
floated  down  the  Drina,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube. 

The  Bosnian  woods  abound  in  wild  animals— doer,  boars,  bean, 
wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes;  and  hunting  is  a  favourite  occupation. 
The  breed  of  horse*  is  strong  and  hardy;  they  ore  also  »•! 

:•  beauty,  but  in  most  breeds  the  head  i«  considered  to  be 
proportionally  too   large.     Large  herds  of  fine  cattle  are   kept,  and 
bullocks  form  a  considerable  article  of  Bosnian  export.     Buffaloes 
are  fed  iu  the  aanjak  of  Jeni-Bazar.     Many  of  the  sheep  have  n, 
winding  horns,  and  coarse  knotted  wool,  and  are  of  large  size.     Goats 
are  common ;  swine  aro  fed  in  vast  numbers,  and  poultry  is  abundant 
everywhere.    The  rivers  abound  with  fish.     Much  hunuy  in  . 
Game  i*  plentiful,  and  hawking  a  favourite  sport. 

Tho  province  of  Bosnia  abounds  with  minerals,  but  tho  Turk*  have 
not  allowed  the  development  of  this  source  of  wealth.     Uold,  silver, 
<  ad,  coal,  and  salt  are  found  at  various  points.     The 
mountains  r  ;  i -Serai    contain  gold    and  i    in  a 

forert  near  Travnik,  the  excavations  of  the  celebrate  I  •.• 
Ilatnixza  (literally  signifying  gold  in  the  Bosnian  ;o  still 

viniblf.  There  are  silver  mines  near  Srebemiza  on  the  Uriiut,  Kruppit 
on  the  Unna,  and  Kamengrad  within  a  short  distance  of  t 
Iron-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Bosna-Serai  by  gipsit- 
have  a  number  of  smithies,  in  which  hone-shoes,  nails,  locks,  ir»M- 
plates,  and  other  wares  are  manufactured  ;  some  iron  is  also  raised  at 
Ynkup,  KUri  Maidau,  Kamengrad,  and  a  few  otluT  point-.  A  lead 
min-  in  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zvornik.  There  ore  tine 
quarries  of  freestone  and  mill-stones,  alabaster,  snd  marble.  Tho 
most  remarkable  of  the  salt  springs  are  at  Upper  and  Lower  Tuzla  in 
the  valley  of  the  Spraasa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosna.  The  water  is  drawn 
from  the  wells,  which  are  60  feet  deep,  by  means  of  a  windlass  and 
bucket*  and  then  boiled  in  small  flat  cauldrons. 

Boania  pntsassm  som*  inconsiderable  manufactures  of  leather  and 
cnarw.  woollen  stuffs.  Cannon-balls  are  manufactured  at  Kamengrad, 
and  powder  at  Bihacs,  Ortrovacz,  and  Banjaluka ;  flnmnns,  swords, 
and  snail  war*  at  Boana-Seral,  Banjaluka,  and  Mostar.  In  Mostar 


;  rise  wool,  honoy,  and  wax,  goats'  hair, 

•  •    'i, 

sruoa,  soldiarr  cloaks,  horses,  horned  cattle.  Mhuep.  coats, 
swfa*.  poultry,  mineral  water,  pitch,  «•  rvtaa*. 

Th*  import*  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  cotton  goods,  glass-ware, 
flax,  stool-war*,  pap-T,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  iron-wnres,  quicksilver. 
.g»,  Indigo,  colonial  produce,  *c.     The  principal  seat*  of  trade  are 
Bo.Ba-8.ral,   Zvomik,  Banjalula,   Mortar,   and  Berbir  or  Turkish 
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Gradiska.  The  roads  are  bad  and  almost  impassable  except  for  horses, 
as  is  the  case  throughout  the  Turkish  territories.  The  principal  and 
best  road  is  that  from  Brod  through  Travnik,  and  thence  to  Bosna- 
Serai  and  Constantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  are  composed  of  Bosniaks,  Serbs,  Croats, 
Morlacks  and  Montenegrins  (principally  situated  in  the  sanjak  of 
Herzek),  Turks,  who  are  settled  in  almost  every  town,  and  likewise 
people  exclusively  the  district  of  Kliucz  in  the  valley  of  the  Sauna, 
Armenians,  a  few  Greeks,  and  lastly,  Jews.  About  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, including  a  large  number  of  the  Bosniaks  and  all  the  Turks  are 
Mohammedans.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  pretty  equally  divided 
into  Catholics  and  followers  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  former  slightly 
predominating.  The  number  of  Jews  and  Armenians  is  small. 

The  civil  administration  of  Bosnia  is  on  the  same  footing  aa  that  of 
the  other  eyalets  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Vizir,  who  resides  at  Serajevo,  to  whom  the  governors  of  the  six 
sanjaks  are  subordinate.  [TURKEY.] 

Divisions  and  Town*. — The  Eyalet  of  Bosnia  includes,  1.  Turkinh 

"  which  lies  between  the  Verbitza  and  the  Unua  and  forms  the 

sanjak  of  Banjaluka.     2.  Bomia  Proper,  which  comprises  the  territory 

between  the  Verbitza  and  the  Drina,  the  Save  and  the  crest  of  the 

Dinaric  Alps,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks :  Travnik,  Srebernik, 

and  Zvornik.      3.  Herzegovina  or  Jderzek,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 

the   two  preceding,  and  is  sometimes  called  Turkish  Dalmatia.      4. 

or  Novi-Bazar,  which  was  taken  from  Serbia  in  1815,  and 

now  forms  a  sanjak  of  Bosnia.     The  sanjak  of  Jeni-Bazar  was  formerly 

called  Jl'tcgia  it  is  said  from  the  Kacsa  or  lioczka,  a  feeder  of  the  Ibar. 

1.  In   Turkish   Croatia,   also   called   Kraina,   the    chief   town    is 
£anjalul:a,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Verbitza,  33 
miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Save,  45  miles  N.W.  from  Travnik,  and 
has  about  8000  inhabitants.      The  town  contains  40  mosques,  several 
colleges,  two  baths,  a  large   gunpowder  manufactory,  and    several 
bazaars.      It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel.      Bihacz,  60  miles  W. 
from  Banjaluka,  on  an  island  in  the  Unnn,  is  a  small  town  of  about 
3000  inhabitants  but  of  great  importance  for  its  fortifications  and  its 
position  close  to  the  Austrian  frontier.      Another  fortress  of  great 
importance  is  Graditica  or  Berbir,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Save,  opposite  to  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Alt-Gradiska,  30 
miles  N.  from  Banjaluka.      The  fortifications  consist  of  ramparts  and 
a  citadel     About  23  miles  W.  from  Gradiska  stands  the  fortified  town 
of  Dubicza  or  Doubiiza  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Unna.     The 
town  was  taken,  after  a  long  resistance,   by  the  Austrians  in  1788 : 
l«pulation,  6000.      Jalcza,  a  walled  town  defended   by    a    citadel, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Verbitza,  and  near  its  confluence  with 
the   Plieva,  is  a  small  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants.      This  was 
formerly  an    important    place.       A  large  quantity    of  saltpetre  is 
manufactured.     The  town  was  taken  after  a  strong  resistance  by  Omer 
Pasha  from  the  Bosnian  insurgents  in  the  spring  of  1851. 

2.  In  Bosnia  Proper  the  chief  towns  are  BOSNA-SERAI  ;  TRAVNIK, 
population  about  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  which  sometimes 
numbers  8000  men;    Srebernik,  a  small  place   58  miles  N.E.  from 
Travnik,  situated    among  hills  which  contain  rich  silver-ores ;    and 
Zvornik  or  Itrornik,  which  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Drina,  55  miles  N.E.  from  Bosna-Serai,  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.     This  town  is  walled  and  further  defended  by  a 

<••»  situated  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  town  ;  it  contains  several 
mosques,  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Belgrade.  Some "  of  the  houses  are  large  and 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Large  quantifies  of  timber  and  fire-wood 
are  floated  down  the  Drina,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube  from  Zvornik. 
There  are  silver-lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tliu  towns  just  enumerated  (with  the  exception  of  Bosna-Serai) 
give  names   to   the  sanjaks  into   which   Bosnia   Proper   is   divided. 
Among  the  other  towns  we  notice  the  following  : — Bielina,  20  miles 
X.  from  Zvornik,  in  the  plain  of  Orlovopolie,  in  the   north-east  of 
tin,-  province,  is  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Turks.     The  houses  are  almost  mil  built  of  wood.     There 
are  however  a  few  good  mansions,  several  mosques,  and  a  large  khan. 
To  the  west  of  the  town  lies  a  very  hilly  well-wooded  country.     Brod, 
a  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save,  facing  an  Austrian  town  and 
fort  of  the  same  name  in  the  military  frontier.     There  is  some  trade 
between  the  two  places  in  raw  hides,  wool,  cotton,  Ac.      Upper  and 
Lower  Tuzla,  two  adjacent  towns,  famous  for  their  salt-springs,  are 
situated  near  the  Spressa,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Bosna,  53  miles 
N.  K.  from  Trnvnik.     Lower  Tuzla  is  the  larger,  and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  8000.     It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a  ditch.     On  a 
rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  old  castle,  now  dis- 
mantled, which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  wooded 
hilU  that  inclose  it.      The  town  itself  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
dark   wood™   houses,  relieved  only  by  an  old  konak  or  palace,  or 
'••r  minarets  of  the  mosques.     The  insurrection 
n  defence  of  their  feudal  privileges,  which  were 
tiou  of  the  Tauzimat,  commenced  at  Tuzla  in 
~>0,  by  the  insurgents  seizing  the  arms  and  ammunition 
lie  used  against  the  sultan's  troops.     The  country 
west  of  Tnzla  is  occupied  by  the  high  Tavornik  range,  which  extends 
to  the  Bosna.     Tuzla  gives  title  to  a  Greek  bishop.      Vranduk,  a  small 
town  of  2000  inhabitants,  is  important  as  commanding  the  valley  of 


the  Bosna,  and  a  defile  to  which  it  gives  name  in  the  mountains 
westward.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  which  crowns  a  rocky  pro- 
montory 300  feet  above  the  river.  In  the  late  insurrection  of  the 
Mohammedan  Bosniaks  against  the  sultan,  Omer  Pasha  fought  two 
sharp  actions  with  the  insurgents  near  Vranduk. 

3.  In  the  sanjak  of  Herzegovina,  or  Herzek,  the  chief  town  is 
Mottar,  which  is  situated  on  the  Nareuta,  in  43°  22'  N.  lat.,  17°  58' 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  which  are  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  town  is 
inclosed  by  battlemented  walls.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  and  other  warlike  weapons.  Cattle,  hides,  corn,  wool, 
fruit,  wax,  and  wine  are  the  principal  items  in  the  trade  of  the  town, 
which  is  considerable.  Frebiyne,  45  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Mostar,  is  a 
small  town,  defended  by  a  square  court  flanked  by  four  towers.  It 
gives  title  to  a  Catholic  bishop.  Lima,  or  Ultimo,  a  town  of  4000 
inhabitants,  50  miles  N.W.  from  Mostar,  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Liubaska,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  ravine,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  the  Bistritza  a  feeder  of  the  Narenta  flows.  On  the  north- 
east of  the  town  is  a  series  of  heights  which  join  the  plateau  of 
Keupris,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Czernagora,  and 
forms  the  most  southern  part  of  Turkish  Croatia.  Livno  is  defended 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  also  by  a  castle.  The  Bistritza  is 
spanned  at  Lubno  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  over  which  the 
road  to  the  Austrian  provinces  is  carried.  The  plain  of  Lubno,  lying 
between  the  Prologh  Mountains  on  the  south-west  and  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  on  the  other,  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide ;  it  is  well  watered  by  the  Bistritza  and  some  other 
streams,  which  are  subject  to  considerable  floods  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  plain  produces  abundantly  corn  and  pasture  ;  the  olive  is  culti- 
vated ;  other  fruits  are  scarce ;  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous. 

4.  In  the  sanjak  of  Jeui-Bazar  the  chief  town  is  Jeni-Bazar,  or 
Non-Bazar,  which  is  situated  on  the  Raczka,  a  feeder  of  the  Ibar, 
130  miles  S.E.  from  Bosna-Serai,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Hagusa.  The  town, 
which  generally  speaking  is  a  filthy  collection  of  hovels  constructed 
with  timber  and  mud,  is  commanded  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  height 
in  the  centre.  The  mosques,  17  in  number,  and  the  shops  in  the 
bazaar,  are  the  only  objects  worth  naming  besides  the  castle.  An 
important  market  for  various  wares  is  held  here,  the  situation  being 
central  between  Albania,  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Jeui-Bazar  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
Kaczka  and  its  feeders  drive  several  mills.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Serbs  and  Turks  Jeni-Bazar  was  burnt  by  the  former.  The  only  other 
place  worth  mentioning  in  the  sanjak  is  Wischeyrad,  on  the  Drina, 
which  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  sanjak  of  Jeui-Bazar  runs  along  the 
Ibar  to  its  mouth  in  the  Morava ;  thence  south-west  for  several  miles 
along  the  crest  of  the  Brusnik  Mountains  :  it  then  sweeps  round  to 
north-west  across  the  Slatibor  Mountains  and  the  river  Morava,  to 
the  west  of  which  it  follows  the  Stolatz  Mountains  to  near  44°  N.  lat., 
where  it  strikes  the  Drina. 

The  towns  of  Bosnia  and  of  some  other  parts  of  Turkey  are  built 
round  some  commanding  point  which  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  fortress 
and  generally  by  the  houses  of  the  Turkish  part  of  the  population ; 
this  central  part  of  the  town,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  acropolis,  is 
called  in  Turkish  '  Kale",'  in  Slavonian  '  Grad.'  Close  round  the  Grad 
is  built  the  trading  part  of  the  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  distinguished  in  Slavonian  by  the  name  of  '  Varosh,"  in 
Turkish  '  Bazaar.'  This  part  of  the  town  is  generally  inclosed  by 
walls  and  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night.  Outside  these  walls  is  the 
'  palauka,"  or  suburb,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders,  including  the 
gipsies.  The  suburb  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  palisade. 
Some  of  the  towns  however  have  only  two,  some  only  one  of  these 
divisions,  and  they  are  then  distinguished  by  the  corresponding  name. 
Outside  and  completely  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  space  is 
occupied  by  the  cemetery. 

The  Bosnian  villages,  which  are  inhabited  mostly  by  Slavonian 
Christians  and  in  many  instances  by  people  of  the  same  kin  and  name, 
are  self-governing.  They  elect  a  Stareshin,  or  head,  who  treats  with  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  officers  of  the  sultan,  directs  the  agricultural 
operations  of  the  community,  receives  the  contributions  (levied  on 
each  head  of  a  family  in  proportion  to  his  income)  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  th.e  taxes  imposed  on  the  village,  and  decides  petty  differences 
among  the  peasantry.  The  Stareshin  is  assisted  by  an  elected  council, 
and  if  his  conduct  is  not  appoved  of  he  is  deposed.  In  towns  also 
the  artisans  form  guilds,  are  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  decreeing, 
uid  »1  >ey  a  Starost,  or  elected  chief,  who  is  responsible  for  the  guild  to 
the  authorities.  In  Bosna-Serai  the  Starosts  of  the  artisans  and  the 
Stareshins  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  population  formerly 
possessed  great  privileges,  the  most  singular  of  which  was  the  right 
to  force  the  vizir  of  the  province  never  to  remain  more  than  three 
days  within  their  walls,  and  the  privilege  of  complaining  if  necessary 
against  the  vizir  to  the  corps  of  Janizaries  at  Constantinople.  In 
the  new  system  of  administration  most  of  their  imiiniiiitii's  have  been 
swept  away,  but  the  form  still  remains,  and  the  respective  sections  of 
the  population  still  elect  and  obey  their  Starosts  ami  .Stareshins. 

UUtoricul  Sketch. — Bosnia  was  included  in  ancient  Pannonia.     The 


Ib*  An*  of  tbe 


ereiotenMd  by  p» 


warfcto,Ban 


vitne*MeMtbar.  U  UM  aaiddb  *««.  UM  ominlry  wa.  uibuiai 
tiaar.  to  Heayary.  and  i  •  till  i  to  Serbia,  until  Twarkto, 
Bnssta,  a  bnUWnvlaw  of  Lock,  ting  of  Hungary,  wa*  proeie 

•  •>*>_«  k.1^^  ^f  Aa^BBBtW    B*^ss*W    akswt  t*nMh««4A  M      WAA    t«aA*^BaSMl  la*    ' 


«Hb  wbo.*  territory  Baern.  w**  is^y  ti.corpoc.tod  in 
110.  uo  JTMT*  after  UM  oaptaa*  of  C'nartMrtfamA.      The  BunUk 
•abb*  to  enter to retain UMaVeeiporiel r%bteana  feudal  privilege*. 
I  CkfiattMBfttY  fee  tliv  Kortn,  MM  •om»  of  th*  pMcuns 
llMir  exa.uk      To  UM  diflVirnc.  created  by  UM  feudal 


an.1  hi.  vawl.  M 
of  notion,  which  waa  gr 
of  mMiadai  and  UMJT  o 


part  of  UM  Turk**  eeuin  wee  then  nob  a  wide  obi 
«««.  cU—  uf  UM  |wpulalion ;  and  UM  biatorjr  of 
smrly  fb«r  otohirw*  ucaxnla  •  loaf  continued  01 
Tb.g..in..Matof  th*  ia*. 


that 
d  by  UM 
In  no  other 
betwwo  the 
Booiia  for  now 


ttoUM 

UUMprnp.nWic«— at  U*  mtorpoatd  to  protect  UM  CfartoUan*  from 
UMIT  Miib*m».iila»i  oppnaaoia.  win  malting  UM  interference  rawed 
UM  eUndard  of  prruJl.  Th.  InnmoUoa  **•  *appre**ed  after  much 
aUucbur.  la  1M1  •  vigorou.  but  nn.uooe.rful  effort  wai  made  to 
daatroy  UM  po»«r  of  UM  lipahia,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
promo*  baa  been  raUl  T*TT  kUely  in  a  «tate  of  anarchy.  In  18S8-9 
an  aiiaaxii  governor,  VwUihi  Pasha,  waa  aent  to  Boania,  and  he 
eoaaSBanoad  bat  government  by  announcing  that  the  Christiana  thould 
l>*ni  afi  i  ail  I  b*  treated  a.  UM  equal*  of  UM  Xuasulmana.  The 
nuliury  basp  and  kapitanl,  whoa*  omce*  had  become  hereditary,  were 
moored,  and  civil  aorraoU  nominated  in  their  room.  ThU  change 


wa*  tret  mad*  in  UM  aankk  of  Banjaluka,  but  had  not  yet  extended 
to  UM  nat  of  Boania  at  UM  daatb  of  UM  aultan  Mahmud-an  event 
wbiob  r.  anhMtrf  the  cwurag*  and  the  hope,  of  the  Sipahia.      But 
'  Sherif  of  Uul  llau.(,  containing  the 
itiun  of  Turkey,  and  the  annoyance 

a*  used  by  UM  fecal  arriMfimanmi  inherent  in  the  new  system,  drove 
UM  Sipebi*  (wbo  bed  been  previously  exempt  from  taxes)  to  despe- 
imU-«.    Tb*  npn**BkaU«e  of  UM  vixir  waa  driven  from  Boana-Seral, 
UM  .  uir  biBMalf  wa.  didodged  from  Travnik  and  obliged  to  take 
i  in  UM  •JNMrtnhi*  weetwmrd.    But  bavinc  collected  the  4000 


UM  courage 

UM  uromulaprtion  of  UM  Haiti 
Taanvaael,  or  iWunuad 


diapanad  over  UM  province    he  mat  the   Kijiaiii*, 
near  UM  town  of  VHaa*.  and  defeated  them  after  a 


amavla,    Th 
aly  bkiafcadad 


VHaa*. 
Th*  rabata  rvtnmtod  to  Boana-Serai,  which  waa 


uded  by  UM  vitir  and  compelled   to  anrr. 
•legated  or  banianed     The  country  waa  pacil'n-.i ; 
.    l«m  wa.  not  yrt  eatebliahe.1,  nor  were  the 

Tb*  6*«J  burden.  Ml  chiefly  upon  the  rayaa:   the  Sipahia,    aa 

4on  etated,  and  all   Mohammedan,  primming  property  only  in 

.wa.  paid  nothing.    Th.  tithe,  (which  were  paid  upon  all  mricul- 

toral  prodo«)  and  UM  cnetom.  wen  farme.1,  and  the  . 

•  bnnm,  exacting  more  than  their 

paid  UM  naual  pofl-tax.     In  caw  of 


rayaa, 

UM  praTtix*  UM 


due  fn.in  tlic 
of  inaurrecti.m  in 
pted  from  payment  to  the 
and  aecordingly  the  feudal  chief*  had  aatrong 
aa*pte(  UM  province  in  a  .Ute  of  revolt.    The  new  «y«tem 
•eeJd  not  work  well  in  enob  a  atat*  of  thing*. 

!•  IMS  Tabir  Paaba  waa  **nt  aa  goveruorgoneral  to  Boania,  with 
toMkeoMgnatefcrttoeetabUahtheTaiuimat    Aft.-r 


Man  artful  tatrigw*  to  (fleet  UM  noal  of  tbto  abl*  paaha  had  faile.1, 

I^*.r*kU!!Ll>*rt7  *•"*'  wrt  urto  «>P—  «*^u<»  ta  Turkuh  Croatia 
b>  IM»      Tb.  vuir  wbo  marched   agaiut  Uwm  to  UM  Unna  waa 
**•«**  •*  »»«o*.  and  retiring  to  Trarnik  died  of  vexation  and 
lera.    Tb*  «dtan  •  government,  then  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
*•*  »«•*"•• .««"aJS8»,  took  no  atep*  for  UM  reduction  of  the  Boaiuak 
MT  Paaba  mad*  hi.  appearan. 

on  the  hill  of  Vu 


lebea.  IfflAnril  ISM,  wUn  UOMT 


••aba*  we«M  n*rer  asm  in  UM  nndar  army,  nor  nafam  tbeir  budai 
^*r*">l">m*'T**m*.  A\Ko^ka«*^,U*yW« 
^  •**^."L*»*>Jd*rt^  >  ••'  "-  ^^^rUToMb. 


eseapt  at  on*  or  two  point. 

|  •  iMlBlanWMy    ,U|   MB^tf  teaW  HtwUnUI    ft      •  IJnW 

(F*~i**  U~l*  a/ (fa  CAritfMa  ••Tub  M,  London,  1 WJ.) 


BO-SPOKU8,  often  incorrectly  written  BOSPHOKU8,  ia  a  pun 
Greek  word  (B*m**t) :  aooording  to  mythological  tra.litU.ti  it  derive. 
U  name  from  UM  paaaag*  of  lo  over  on*  of  the  *trait«  ao  called  when 
aba  waa  turned  into  a  oow  ( Jiach. ' Prom.'  73i);  the  Boaporua aa  thua 
explained  literally  e%nifying  'the  peeaage  of  UM  cow.'  Two  atraiU 
ar*  mtirti^t~'  by  Qraek  and  Roman  writer,  under  thia  name.  On* 
Mtfmee  called  the  faamw/  o/  OnutamtiitopU,  in  Turkiah  Bogkat, 
onitoiUM  IVopontia,  or  Sea  of  llarmara,  to  the  Black  Sea.  Thia 
row  channel  waa  often  called  the  TbraoUn  Boaporua,  by  way  of 
liitinction  from  the  other  ""~^  the  Cimmerian. 

The  Cimmerian  Boaporua,  now  varioualy  named  the  Strait  of  Kafla, 
Tenikale,  or  Kertaoh,  U  the  narrow  paaaaga  which  connect*  the  Pallia 
beotia,  or  Sea  of  Axof,  with  the  Black  Sea.    [AzoF.l     A  nam>« 
of  low  and  fertile  land  on  the  aouth-eaat  margin  of  the  T: 
ooeeiii.  the  uiodeni  Crimiu,  formed  the  anci.-ut  kingdom  of  Hoaporua. 
t  extended  about  00  mile*  in  length,  direct  diatanoe,  from  Theotloniii 
or  Theudoaia,  now  Feodoeia  or  Koflk,  on  the  weat,  to  PaatioepMOOl 
or  Boaporua,  now  Kartech,  on  the  Strait  of  Ycnikale.    Both  The 
and  Panticapnum,  the  capital  of  tliU  lit  tin  kingdom,  had  good  porta; 
and  between  them  waa  Nymplucum,  which  al«o  hn<l  a  good  harbour, 
'auticajwum  waa  a  Mileaian  colony.     Bcaidea  the  territory  already 
leecribed  the  Oreek  king*  of  Boaponui  iXHiaeaiMxl  1'lmnngoria,  i..'w 
1'niutarakan,  on  the  peuitmula  of  Tiuimii.  » liii-li  foiiiiH  the  eaBtern 
aideofthuSi:  ml!y  tln-y  seem  to  have  become 

muter*  of  the  whole  Crimea.     The  quantity  of  griiiti  brought  iV-m 
he  Boeporua  to  Athena  waa,  acconling   to   Dfuioathenes  ('Contra 
.i-ptin.')  equal  to  all  the  corn  imported  from  all  other  foreign  place*. 
At  a  Inter  date  the  kingdom  of  Uosporui  formed  part  of  the  domi- 
nion* of  the  great  Mithridates,  who  la  said  to  have  died  at  1'autica- 
xcura.      It  fell,   with  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  next  into  the 
landa  of  the  Koinaiw,  who  gave  it  to  Pharnacoa,  the  sou  of  Mithri- 
latea.    Pharnacea  having  invaded  Pontiu  and  exercwed  great  emeltie* 
oworda  the   Konrau   citiztuu,   was   attacked   by  Julius   ' 
lefeated.       He  Hud  to  hia  kingdom   of  Bosporus   v.!,.  i  •  lie  waa 
nnnedi«tcly  murdered,  and  hia  throne  wag  givru  by  the  dictator  to 
Mitliriduies  of  Porgamum  (about  B.C.  47).    Thin  kingdom  of  Bosporus 
continued  under  the  Roman  emperors,  but  is  only  known  to  n«  from 
he  occasional  interference  of  the  Cicsars  in  the  noinin.it  ion  of  a  king, 
or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranquillity.     (Tacit.  '  Aunal.'  xii.  1 
I  race  of  half  Qreek,  half  l>;  ilinned  to  POKMCHA  the 

'riinea  and  the  neigbbotiriug  coosU  of  the  Hl.ick  Soa  at  leant  to  the 
.hue  of  the  Aiitoniues,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived 
he  Kotimn  empire,  and  only  rx.jm.-d  under  the  ruvu^ex  of  the  Huns. 
The  TliKichn  lioaponis  is  about  17  miK  -<  in  length,  ami  at  its  nar- 
rowest part  about  600  yards  across.  The  general  breadth  varies  from 
'00  to  1000  yards;  opposite  the  Gate  of  the  Seraglio,  ii  i-.pl.-, 

>ds  to  1640  yards.   It  has  been  often  stated  (at'u>r  1'liny)  that  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  strait  are  within  range  of  tin-  human  voice,  and 
.h.it  from  either  shore  the  birds  can  be  heard  to  .sine  :>"<1  the  dogs  to 
ark  i.n  the  other;  but  the  atatemant  to  avery  questionable  one,  altl 
,he  human  voice  at  shouting  pitch  may  some! :  ps  be  made 

:«.  bound  across  the  strait.      It  is  supposed  that  the  Bosporus  has 
•wen  formed  by  volcanic  agency.      The  rocks  on  each  side  consist 
of  trachyte,  or  trechytio  conglomerate,  protruding  through  «l:i 
roHHiliferous  limestone:    they  contain  copper  and  aiv  th.  i\  lore  of  a 
rreeninh  colour.     The  strait  is  divided  into  H.-\  ••!•  >^i\  •  !•_>• 

aa  many  prouiontoriea,  the  projections  on  one  side  having  a  corro- 
s|H.ndin^  indentation  on  the  op|K»ite  coast  The  current  take*  a 
different  direction  in  each  of  the  seven  reaches,  and  there  are  corre- 
H]K.nding  counter-currents  in  one  half  of  the  chanm-1. 
(Strabo;  KtLOU\-Hixheiie,Aiitii/uiii't 

/ri 

..VX A,' Cornwall,  a  borough  and  in 

town  in  the  pariah  of  Tintagel  and  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  situated  on 
the  coast,  in  60°  40'  N.  lot,  4°  42'  W.  long.,  distant  25  miles  N.  from 
Itodmiu,  and  231  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of 
th*  pariah  of  Tintagel  in  1851  was  1084,  of  which  immUr  li- 
the luunlot  of  Boasiney  does  not  contain  a  tenth  part.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Th*  borough  of  Bossiney  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  parish  of 
Tintagel,  and  comprises  about  350  Eiiglixh  acres.     The  . 
had  a  charter  from  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  II, my  III. 
Boauner  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
until   th*   pawing   of  the   Reform   Act,  when  it  «  hised. 

Buaaiury  has  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair,  which  is  HOW  held  at 
Trevenna,  principally  for  horned  cattle,  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
bth  of  October.  The  town-hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a  school  Tintagel 
ha*  become  frequented  aa  a  watering-place,  for  which  it  i«  well 
adapted.  Tli.-  locality  .ia  very  healthy.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  ia 
exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque.  Bossiney  is  situated  on  a  wild 
bleak  |«rt  of  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall;  but  the  town  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  of  aome  importance. 

Near  this  place  to  the  castle  of  Tintagel,  supposed  to  have  been  the 

lac*  of  the  famous  King  Arthur.     Built  on  a  hi<:h  rock  that 

U  out  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  this  caBtle 

it  have  been  a  plao  ,able  strength.     In  Leland's  tin,,  a 

chapel  aeema  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  kr.-p,  wl.ich  he 

calls  the  dungeon  of  St.   Ulcttc,  alias   Ulionnc.      The  church  of 
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Tintagel  is  supposed  by  Lysons  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
abbess  aud  convent  of  Fontevralt  in  Normandy,  and  having  come  into 
possession  of  the  crown,  to  have  been  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Windsor.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor  are 
the  patrons. 

11OSTOX,  Lincolnshire,  a  seaport,  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
i  of  Boston,  wapentake  of  Skirbeck  and  parts  of  Holland,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Witham,  in  52°  58'  N.  lat., 
0°  2' W.  long. ;  36  miles  S.S.E.  from  Lincoln,  116  milea  N.  from 
London  by  road,  and  107  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  14,733;  that 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  17,518.  Boston  is  governed  by  a 
corporation  consisting  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Boston  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  97,250  acres,  im-.l  a  population  in  1351  of  37,677. 

The  origin  and  ancient  history  of  Boston  are  obscure.  The  great 
canal  or  drain,  called  the  '  Car-dyke,'  which  extends  40  miles  in  length 
from  the  Wetland,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  near  Lincoln,  to  the 
Witham,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Romans.  The  '  Foss-dyke '  is 
a  continuation  of  the  drain  from  Lincoln  to  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  and 
have  been  formed  about  the  same  time.  The  '  Westlode,' 
another  ancient  drain  in  the  parts  of  Holland,  carries  off  the  upland 
waters,  by  its  communication  with  the  Welland  at  Spalding.  The  old 
Eea-dyke  is  a  great  bank  erected  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  render  the 
drains  safe  from  the  influx  of  the  ocean.  The  county  of  Lincoln  was 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Ptat'ia  CtwaricJiyis,  and  there 
were  several  military  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Lin- 
colnshire was  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  during  the  heptarchy, 
and  Boston  is  believed  to  be  the  Yceau-ho  or  Icanhoe,  at  which, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  St.  Botolph  built  a  monastery  in 
A.D.  654,  which  existed  till  the  county  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes, 
A.D.  870. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  is  recorded  of  Boston  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Norman  government.     In  the  year  1204  when  the  '  quinzicme ' 
was  levied  (a  duty  which  was  raised  on  the  fifteenth  part  of  land  aud 
at  the  several  ports  of  England),  London  paid  the  largest  sum 
)  of  any  port,  and  Boston  was  the  second  (7302.)  in  amount.     A 
great    annual    fair  was   at  an  early  period  held  at  Boston ;   it  was 
resorted  to  from  Norwich,  Bridlington,  and  Craven  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury.    Articles  of  dreas,  wine,  and  groceries  formed  part  of  its  com- 
merce.    In  1281  part  of  Boston  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  in  1286  a 
!>art  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  district  suffered  from  an 
inundation.     It  was  one  of  the  towns  appointed  by  the  statute  of 
staple  (27th  Edward  III.),  where  the  staple  of  wools,  leather,  woolfels, 
am  1  lead  should  be  held.     Many  merchants  from  the  important  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Continent  resided  at  Boston  during  this  early 
period ;  it  also  ranked  high  as  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom. 
The  merchants  of  the  Hanscatic  league  established  their  guild  here. 
At  the  time  when  Leland  wrote  his  account  of  Boston  (1530),  the 
commerce  of  the  town  had  begun  to  decline.     Boston  was  still  further 
1    l.y    the   dissolution    of  the   monasteries    by    Henry  VIII., 
though  that  monarch  made  some  amends  by  granting  the  town  a 
charter   of  incorporation;    it  was   thus  made  a  free   borough,  and 
iiy  important  privileges.     Philip  aud   Mary,  in  the  first 
year  of  their  reign,  endowed  the  corporation  with  a  rich  grant  of 
lands  and  messuages.     This  important  endowment,  rendered  more 
i)le  by  subsequent  Inulosure  Acts,  has  given  the  corporation 
upwards  of  500  acres  of  land.     Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  mayor 
an'l  burgesses  a  charter  of  admiralty,  giving  them  power  to  levy  cer- 
!  ities  on  ships  entering  the  '  Norman  Deeps.'     In  1571  Boston 
ai:  1  tli"  /'in-onii ding  district  suffered  much  from  a  violent  tempest,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Holinshed.     During  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  and  again  in  1625,  it  was  visited  by  the  plague.     In 
lioston  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell's  army.     The 
pal  men  of  the  district  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Protector.     In 
1   Cavendish  dvfeut'jd  the  parliamentary  troops  at 
i  gton,  near  Boston,  and  soon  after  Cromwell  removed  his  quarters 
iiiiford.      During  the   18th  century  the   commerce   of  Boston 
continued  to  decline. 

'I'l^    I ' i us,  or  Black  friars,  were  established  at  Boston  in  the 

part  of  the  13th  century  :  in  A.D.  1288  their  church  was  burnt 

in    i  i-iot;  but  they  were  afterwards  re-established.     The  Carmelite 

had  a  priory  at  Boston,  founded  in  1301.     The  Augustine  friars 

had  an  establishment  at  Boston,  founded  in  1307  ;  the  Franciscans,  or 

Gray  friars,  had  also  one  founded  in  1332,  under  the  wardenship  of 

•  Monastery  at  York.     The  sites  of  these  houses  were  granted  to 

the   corporation   at   the   Reformation.      Several  associations,   called 

!K,'  existed  in  the  town,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  had  a 

•  icter.     The  monks  arc  supposed  to  have  been  their  first 

;;uild  of  St.   fiotolph  was  a  fraternity  of  merchants, 

and  appears  to  have  had   only  mercantile    objects   in   view.     The 

guild  of  the  Blcsnod  Mary  was  one  of  importance,  and  in  its  purposes 

hall   is  now  used  by  the  corporation  for  their 

dinners,   &c.      The   guild   of  St.    Pct«:r 

a  religious  establishment,  and  had  a  chapel  or  an 


altar  in  the  parish  church.  St.  George's  guild  was  a  trading  commu- 
nity. The  possessions  of  all  these  guilds  were  vested  in  the  corporation 
of  Boston  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved. 

The  portion  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Witham  consists  of 
one  long  street,  called  Bargate,  the  market-place,  and  some  minor 
streets.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  another  long  street  called 
High  Street.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  the  market  is  well 
supplied  with  cattle  and  corn  from  the  inland  districts.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  has  been  procured  for  the  town  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  1847.  Boston  is  well  supplied  with 
coal,  by  sea  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  and  by  railway  from  Derby- 
shire aud  Yorkshire.  The  old  poor-house,  in  St.  John's  Row,  was 
built  in  1730  ;  the  new  Poor-Law  Union  workhouse  was  constructed 
in  1838. 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  laid  in 
1309,  but  the  existence  of  a  church  at  Boston  is  recorded  as  early  as 
1090.  This  church  is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  without 
transepts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  245  feet  long,  aud  98  feet  wide  within 
the  walls.  Its  tower  is  one  of  the  loftiest  iu  the  kingdom,  being  300 
feet  high.  The  tower,  which  is  visible  at  sea  for  more  than  40  miles, 
is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  octagonal  lantern,  which  is  a  guide  to 
mariners  on  entering  the  Boston  and  Lynn  Deeps.  Iu  a  chamber  over 
the  south  door  is  the  parish  library,  which  contains  several  hundred 
volumes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  and  scarce  works  on  divi- 
nity ;  it  was  formed  by  Anthony  Tuckney.  The  church  has  recently 
undergone  extensive  repairs  and  restoration. 

The  chapel-of-ease  which  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1822  is  a 
perpetual  curacy.  A  new  church  was  built  in  .Skirbeck  parish  iu 
1848  in  addition  to  a  former  church  in  the  same  parish.  There  are 
places  of  worship  in  Boston  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  aud  Quakers. 

A  Grammar  school  w<«  provided  for  by  the  rich  grant  of  Philip 
and  Mary  iu  1554.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses in  1567  ;  it  is  in  the  Mart-yard,  so  called  from  the  great  annual 
fair  having  been  held  in  it.  The  school  had  been  almost  closed  for 
several  years,  when  iu  1850  the  trustees  obtained  a  new  scheme. 
There  are  four  masters  who  are  paid  from  the  charity  estates  :  the 
head  master's  salary  is  2001.  a  year,  with  a  free  house  and  other 
advantages.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  94.  The  Blue- 
Coat  school,  established  in  the  year  1713,  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, is  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  There  are  National  and 
British  schools.  Laughton's  Charity  school  was  established  in  1707. 
There  are  numerous  Infant,  Sunday,  and  other  schools.  The  naun-s 
of  other  charities  sufficiently  explain  their  object ;  such  are  the 
Dispensary,  Bible  Society,  a  Dorcas  Charity,  and  the  Poor  Freemen's 
and  Apprentices'  Charities. 

Boston  has  two  subscription  libraries  ;  it  possesses  also  a  mechanics 
institution.  A  spacious  court-house  for  county  and  other  business 
was  built  about  1843  at  a  heavy  expense.  Salt-water  baths  were 
established  at  Boston  about  the  year  1830;  the  walks  and  grounds 
belonging  to  them,  which  are  pleasantly  laid  out,  are  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Over  the  market-house  is  a  suite  of  assembly 
rooms.  The  custom-house  is  a  plain  substantial  building  near  the 
quay.  There  is  a  cast-iron  bridge  of  elegant  structure  over  the 
Witham  ;  it  has  but  a  single  arch,  of  86  feet  span,  and  its  rise  is  fj 
slight  that  the  roadway  over  it  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  cost  to  the 
corporation  for  this  bridge  and  the  approaches  to  it  was  22,000/. 

As  the  prosperity  of  Boston  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
Witham  being  navigable,  considerable  attention  has  been  in  past 
times  directed  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  river.  In  1720  a  vessel  of  250  tons  could  ascend  to  the  town  ; 
but  by  the  year  1750  the  Witham  had  become  so  choked  tip  as  barely 
to  allow  u  passage  for  a  sloop  of  40  or  50  tons  at  a  f;pring-tide.  Under 
the  powers  of  Acts  of  Parliament  subsequently  obtained  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  maintain  the  Witham  in  a  navigable  state  ;  and 
Boston  is  now  a  port  of  considerable  trade.  Vessels  of  300  tons 
burden  are  enabled  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic,  whence  are 
imported  hemp,  iron,  timber,  tnr,  and  other  commodities.  The  chief 
exports  consist  of  corn,  particularly  oats,  large  cargoes  of  which  are 
sent  to  London.  The  gross  receipts  of  customs  in  the  year  ending 
5th- January  1851  amounted  to  28,77b7.  The  number  of  vessel  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  on  December  31st  1852  was — 
under  50  tons  115,  tonnage  4313;  above  50  tons  54,  tonnage  3539; 
with  one  steam-vessel  of  18  tons.  During  1852  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade,  inwards,  755  vessels,  tonnage 
36,598;  outwards,  522,  tonnage  24,942  :  in  the  foreign  trade,  inwards, 
British  vessels  12,  tonnage  1630;  foreign  vessels  14,  tonnage  1313; 
outwards,  British  19,  tonnage  1472;  foreign  13,  tonnage  1239. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  within  and  around  the  town  consist 
chiefly  of  ships,  sails,  canvass,  sacking,  iron  aud  brass  work,  cooperage, 
ropes  and  cordage,  leather,  hats,  bricks,  whiting;  there  are  also 
breweries  and  uialthouses. 

By  means  of  the  Witham  and  the  canals  connected  with  it  Boston 
has  a  navigable  communication  with  Lincoln,  Qainiborcmgh,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby,  and  by  them  with  all  the  inland  towns.  The  East 
Lincolnshire  railway  connects  Boston  with  Louth,  Grimsby,  aud  other 
towns  in  the  north ;  the  Great  Northern  places  it  in  connection  with 
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naaansr*  of  shsac.  and  homed  oattl*  art  sold  at  Uw  Boston 
dUwvtaraossmniant  SMS  in  several  adjacent  part*  of 
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of  Boston  by  eaibling  it  to 
WnNUas  of  agricultural  produce. 
of  antiquity  «*irt  near  the  town-the 

Kjmw  Tower  and  Uwtloasry  Tower.     Kym*  Tower  is  situated  about 
two  sub*  east  fata  Boston  ;  it  is  of  brick,  quadranguUr.  and  has  an 
i  at  Ha  suulh«s«t  aarU  oooUining  a  flight  of  about 
II  ia  now  Uw  property  of  Uw  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Th*  llusaay  Tower  is  situated  in  Uw  town,  near  St. 
John's  IU»,  and  is  all  that  mains  of  a  baronial  residence  of  Lord 
Hsaaajv 
(Reynolds.  Cisisisstsry  ea  A»  Iii*mry  e/  jta/oai'mu  ;    Tanner, 

,  *.MSIM  .  Thompson.  (W/erfmu  /«•  •  /forory  */  Bo.'o».) 
BO-  -A  Males  of  Anwrioa.  canted  of  Suffolk  county  and 

of  Uw  sis*,  of  alsssanhnsatia,  is  situate!  in  4V  SI'  N.  lat. 
W.  loaa>,  OS  nules  M.K.  from  WaJiington,  at  Uw  bottom  of  Massa- 
ts  Bay,  on  a  paoiasuta  above  two  mile*  long,  and  in  no  part 
r   than  on*  mil*  broad.    The   narrow  isthmus  by  which   the 
•ssja  ia  jomed  to  Uw  mainland  is  called  Boston  neck,  and  the 
of  Uw  ssa  which  waabea  Uw  peninsula  on  it*  north  and  west 
is  aasasd  Cbarias  Rivsr. 

fooaded  about  Uw  year  1980  by  the  settlers  established 
of  Ma 


on  Uw  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  contiguous  to 
Its  Indian  name  was  Shawinut,  from  the  springs 
in  Uw  locality  •  it  was  also  called  Triuiountain,  from 
lass,  lofty  lulls  on  and  around  which  it  is  built  The  name  of 
Bsston  was  riven  in  compliment  to  Uw  Kev.  John  Cotton,  who  had 
baan  a  iliifjssaa  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  from  which  place  he 
was  driven  by  Uw  religious  persecution  to  which  the  original 
of  Uw  X*w  EagUnd  colonies  must  be  ascribed. 

claimed,  and  by  their  voluntary  expatriation 
for  securing  the  right  of  regulating  their  own 


doctrine,  but  they  did  not  learn  the  justice  of 
il  from 


their  own  ;  the  very  first 

held  fa  Uw  colony  passing  a  law  by  which'  none 
wn  could  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  govern- 
or be  capable  of  being  ehosan  as  magistrates  or  serving  as 

The  sabacD*  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  Parliament  met 
•owhsr*  with  a  mere  daddsd  opposition  than  in  Boston.  The  Hum  p 
AM  was  to  earn*  into  operation  on  Uw  1st  of  November,  176S  ;  but 
^••tonsil  to  thnt  day  serious  riot*  took  place  in  Uw  streets  of  Boston; 
Uw  tieikffae;  intended  for  Uw  reception  of  the  stamps  was  pulled 
down,  and  Uw  UsrtamBigiiiaiiuii  was  forced  to  quit  the  city.  On 
Uw  amral  of  aonw  norwfcjnmeiita  of  tea  at  Uw  port  in  December 
1771,  a  party  of  Uw  man  of  Boston,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians, 
•f'liil"!  <*  board  Uw  tea  ships  then  lying  at  the  wharf,  and  emptied 
Uw  traiiali  of  ev»ry  aneat  Into  Uw  ssa.  The  British  Parliament  in 
coswsqvsne*  pasasd  an  Act  making  Uw  landing  and  shipping  of  goods 
at  Uw  town  or  harbour  of  Boston  illegal,  until  full  compensation 
shoold  be  sjada  by  Uw  town  to  Uw  East  India  Company,  and  until 
Uw  kfaf  fa  oounoU  should  be  attuned  of  the  r«-«stabli»hment  of 
stdar  fa  Uw  town.  A  sabasquant  Act  Tasted  in  the  crown  the 
.  of  nil  municipal  and  judicial  offloan ;  by  a  third  Act, 
i  power  to  sand  for  trial  to  England 
Hsmal  UM  revenue,  or  of  rioting  in 

K~lr  m  the  rrrolutionan   war  Boston  became   the   scene  of 
In  June  1771  a  battle  took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  nn 
north  of  Charts*  Kivar.  between  Uw  Royalist  force,  under 
iowa,  who  than  oaoupisd  Uw  town   of  Boston,  and  the 
i  undsr  General  PuUias.     Ths  Knavish  after  having  bean 

• 
but  with  .  |o»  of  1100  killed  and 


An  obsUk  has  bean  erected  on  Bunker's 
Uwbattts.    In  UwfoOowfaa;  month  General 
'  haoontfaaad  toinvnt  until 
.and 


' 

Uw  means  of  com- 
Old  Bosh*.    TUUr«^stof 


structure  of  granite,  filled  in  with  earth,  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  Brookline,  and  constitutes  a  dam  about  000  acres  in  extent,  whi<  li 
affords  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide  a  great   watar-powi  r      Tin-  I  .ridges 
are  well  lighted  with  r»«,  and  most  if  not  all  of  them   hare  a  'draw' 
in  the  centre  to  allow  the  passage  of  -In i  .•  are  also  several 

railway  bridges  or  viaduct*  ovrr  the  river,     Boston  in  the  <•«•• 
•n  extensive  system  of  railway  communication,  reaching  to  (Canada 
IP  Mississippi.    There  are  seven  railway  tern  ..is  as 

they  are  called :  the  finest  of  these  buildings  is  the  Pichtburg  in 
Causeway  Street ;  it  is  built  of  stone.  These  seven  depot*  are  the 
termini  of  the  great  trunk-lines  which  a  few  miles  from  Boston 
throw  off  numerous  branches.  In  November  1853  no  leas  than  126 
trains  daily  left  the  city.  The  Atlantic  and  St-Lawrenoe  railway, 
now  partly  open,  will  when  coinpl.  t,-,l  ;,ii,.rd  din-ct  railway  com- 
munication between  Boston  and  Montreal ;  and  another  Hue  running 
by  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  Haverhill,  forms  n  junction  with 
one  of  the  Montreal  lines.  From  Boston  tho  Middlesex  Canal  runs 
to  the  Merrimack  Itiver  at  Chelincf  •:  1. 

With  the  exception  of  a  spot  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
city,  called  the  Common,  containing  about  48  acres,  planted  with 
trees,  furnished  with  seats,  and  forming  a  fine  promenade  and  place 
of  recreation  for  the  residents,  tho  Public  Garden,  a  space  of 
about  12  acres,  and  several  open  squares,  the  whole  of  the  p.  nm-nU 
is  occupied  by  buildings.  Many  of  the  best  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  built  of  granite,  many  of  the  streets  are  paved  with 
granite,  and  the  city  ia  often  named  by  way  of  comp' 
Granite  City.'  The  older  houses  are  of  wood ;  those  of  later  erection 
are  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  The  city  ia  lighted  with  gas.  Those 
street*  which  remain  as  they  were  originally  planned  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  old  wooden  houses  in  them  are  of  small  dimensions. 
In  the  modern  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  houses  spacious.  The  original  inequality  of  the  surface  has  been 
preserved,  and  there  are  numerous  eminences  which  rise  from  50  feet 
to  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  sea,  giving  a  pi>  .jiear- 

ance  to  the  town.     Among  the  public  buildings  are  t 
in  which  the  Legislature  of   Massachusetts   holds  ita  sittings ;    the 
County  Court  House;  the  City  Hall,  or  Old   Court  llnusr;  K:iiit>iiil 
Hall,  a  brick  edifice  erected   about   1740,  naiuuil  H.iaton 

merchant  who  presented  it  to  the  city,  known  as  the  'cradle  of 
liberty,'  because  in  it  were  generally  held  the  meetings  preceding  and 
connected  with  the  revolution,  and  still  the  favourite  place  for  ]>ul>lic 
meetings  for  the  citizens  :  the  hall  in  which  public  meetingx  nru  held 
it  "0  foot  square  and  28  feet  high,  with  galleries  on 
supported  by  two  ranges  of  Ionic  columns  ;  the  Custom  House,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  having  fine  porticoes  in  front ;  the  Exchange, 
erected  in  1842 ;  the  Massachusetts  Hospital ;  the  House  of  Ind< 
Quincy  Market,  a  granite  building  600  feet  by  38  feet ;  the  House 
of  Correction ;  three  theatres ;  a  museum  ;  two  buildings  of  granite, 
which  are  used  for  concerts  and  lectures ;  and  several  halls  belonging 
10  different  associations.  The  State  House  stands  on  an  eminence 
called  Beacon  Hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  commanding 
on  extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  country.  In  the 
building  is  a  fine  statue  of  Washington.  The  Boston  Athcnscum  has 
two  large  buildings,  one  of  which  contains  a  library  of  nl>o\it  30,000 
volumes ;  the  other  contains  rooms  for  lectures,  &c.,  and  a  pi< 
r;allery.  There  are  in  Boston  100  place*  of  worship,  15  belonging  to 
Congregationalists ;  1 2  to  Baptist*  ;  12  to  Episcopalians ;  1 1  to  Metho- 
dists ;  1 2  to  Roman  Catholics  ;  20  to  Unitarians ;  and  6  to  Universalists ; 
ADI)  tliu  remainder  to  various  minor  denominations.  Some  of 
th»  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  St.  Paul's  church  in  Common 
Street  contains  a  monument  to  tho  memory  of  Dr.  Warmi.  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Franklin  who  wn«  bom  in 
Boston  has  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  old  burying- 


;•!•»••<•  known  as  the  Granary-ground. 
South  Boston,  extending  alone; 


Boston,  extending*  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  for 
about  twn  miles,  contains  about  600  acres  regularly  Inid  out  in 
streets  and  squares.  Near  the  centre  of  this  division  of  Boston  are 
the  Dorchester  Height*,  130  feet  high. 

Kast  Huston  is  on  an  inland  which  contains  about  660  acres  of 
land,  with  a  large  quantity  of  flats.  Constant  communication  is 
k»pt  up  with  Old  Boston  by  a  ferry.  It  is  connect  •  hebea 

-n  '!'••  mainland  by  a  bridge  600  feet  long.     East  Boston  has  arisen 
within  the  last  20  years,  and  now  has  a  population  of  211,000. 

The  progress  of  the  city  will  be  seen  from  the  following  stat< 
of  the  amount  of  its  imputation  at  various  dates  from  the  bejrinnini; 
of  the  last  century:— 

**•*•  PopoUtlon.  Tear.  Population. 

>'•<>          •          •          •      ',"«0  1SJO        .          .          .      4J.298 

I'M    ....    17,i7«  1830.          .          .      .     61  392 

'•65          .          .          .    li.iSO  1MO        .          .          .     93,388 

KM    ....    18,03(  U4J.          .          .      .    114,366 

1100          •          •          •   J4.917  1850        .          .          .    1:1.1,788 

U  thus  appears  that  in  1850  the  population  of  the  city  was  nearly 
nix-fold  it*  amount  in  1800.  Within  a  short  distan.  i  v  are 

numerous  towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  have  piers  at 
place.,  including  Hingham,   Hull,  guin.y,  .M 

burg,  llrookline,  Brighton,  Newton,  Watertown,  (  mnbrid"c,  Charles- 
town,  Chelsea,    Maiden,  MedJtord,   and   Somenille.     Indeed  as  a 
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metropolitan  district  Boston  may  be  considered  as  extending  nina 
miles  around  the  Exchange,  within  which  bounds  the  population  iu 
1850  was  269,874.  All  the  citizens  are  free,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  having  declared  that  '  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  which 
declaration  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  iu 
17  S3,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  48  common  councillors.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  meets  at  Boston  twice  a  year,  and 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  for  the  state  are  held  there.  The 
city  has  a  court  styled  the  police  court  for  the  city  of  Boston,  con- 
sisting of  three  justices,  and  there  is  a  municipal  court  consisting  of 
one  judge,  who  has  cognisance  of  all  crimes  not  capital  committed 
within  the  city  and  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  judges  of  the  police 
court  hold  a  justices'  court  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Boston  Bay  or  harbour  is  formed  by  numerous  small  islands,  on 
one  of  which  at  the  entrance  is  a  lighthouse  65  feet  high,  with  a 
revolving  light.  The  harbour  extends  14  miles  from  Point  Alderton 
to  Medford,  and  from  Chelsea  to  Uingham  is  at  least  8  miles  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  75  square  miles.  There  is  in  general  sufficient 
depth  of  water  within  the  bay  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to  enable  the 
largest  vessels  to  reach  the  wharfs  and  docks,  of  which  there  are  iu 
all  about  200.  Contiguous  to  the  wharfs  and  docks  are  extensive 
ranges  of  warehouses  four  or  five  stones  high,  and  from  50  to  80  feet 
in  bread'  li.  Vessels  lie  here  in  perfect  safety,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  may  blow.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast ;  it  is  defended  by  Fort  Inde- 
pendence on  Castle  Island,  and  Fort  Warren  or  the  Citadel  on 
Governor's  Island.  For  the  protection  of  the  external  harbour  there 
is  a  strong  fortress  on  St.  George's  Island.  Boston  is  the  second 
commercial  city  of  the  United  States.  It  has  32  banks.  Its  trade  is 
very  extensive  both  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  to  which  it  sends  large  supplies  of  salted  meat 
and  cured  fish,  as  well  as  domestic  and  European  manufactures, 
receiving,  iu  return  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  staves,  and  flour.  It  has 
also  a  considerable  trade  with  the  western  states.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  amounted  in  1841  to  227,608  tons,  iu 
1842  to  193,502  tons,  in  1850  to  320,687  tons,  in  1851  to  343,308 
tons.  The  aggregate  burden  of  the  ships  built  at  the  port  in  1849-50 
was  23,480  tons.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  1850 
included  2879  ships  of  478,859  tons,  and  the  foreign  clearance* 
"f  437,780  tons.  In  1849  the  value  of  imports  amounted 
to  above  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling:  the  exports  were  under 
Hi. .us.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 

1  k manufactures,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  grain,  flour,  pork,  hMe,, 
hemp,  anthracite,  and  lead.  The  exports  consist  of  fish  and  fish 

Jted  meat,  ice,  soap,  candles,  paper,  cordage,  hardware,  and 
furniture,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  foreign  trade  there  is  a  very  large  local  and 
coasting  trade.  In  the  coasting  trade  6100  vessels  arrived  at  Boston 
in  I  -.  I'J,  exclusive  of  sloops  and  schooners  bringing  wood,  stone,  and 
sundries  which  are  not  entered  at  the  custom-house.  Lines  of  packets 
ply  to  all  the  seaboard  cities.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with 
California.  Several  large  steam-vessels  form  a  regular  line  of  com- 
munication between  Boston  and  Great  Britain,  stopping  at  Halifax, 
and  performing  the  voyage  in  some  instances  in  about  ten  days. 
Boston  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Cochituate  Lake, 

i  ly  called  Long  Pond,  about  20  miles  from  the  Exchange.  The 
aqueduct  wag  opened  in  1849.  An  elliptical  brick  conduit,  6  feet  4 
inches  by  5  feet,  conveys  the  water  to  Brookline,  more  than  14$  miles, 
where  is  a  pond  of  22  acres,  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  Two 

••1  pipes,  30  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  water  across  Charlen 
A  large  reservoir  is  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  another  on  Mount 

iugton  in  South  Boston.     Cochituate  Lake  extends  over  an  area 

19  acres,  and  hint  a  depth  in  some  places  of  70  feet ;  its  elevation 

feet  above  tide-water  in  Boston  harbour.     It  will  be  observed 

>re  that  iu  case  of  fires  (which  on  account  of  the  numerous 

wooden  building!  are  far  from  unfrequent  in  Boston)  the  water  needs 

no  forcing.     The  fire-bells  in  the  different  words  of  the  city  are  elec- 

y  connected  and  strike  simultaneously  the  number  of  the  ward 
where  a  fire  has  broken  out,  so  tliat  the  firemen  know  where  their 
services  are  required. 

Boston   is   generally   regarded   as   the  literary   metropolis  of  the 
United  State*.     Its  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  institutions  are 

I  such  as  few  cities  of  its  size,  even  in  the  Old  World,  can  equal. 
Besides  the  Atheneum,  already  named,  with  ita  library,  the  Massa- 

•to  Historical  Society,  the  Boston  Library  Society,  and  the 
Colombian  Library,  have  each  good  collections  of  books.  The  various 
public  libraries  of  Boston  include  an  aggregate  of  about  150,000 

IBS.     A  noble  library  has  just  been  founded  in  Boston  by  Mr. 

Bates  ,  one  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  a 

Massachusetts.     The   Lowell  Institute,  founded  by  a  Mr. 

iy  iu  1836,  provides  for  the  delivery  of 

on  science  and  art.     The  lectures, 

whir!  in  the  winter  months  from  October 

.'i^'himl  Mu.-"iiin  M  one  of  the  moat  extensive 

lea  11  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  an 

Academy  of  ArtH  and  Sciences,  a  Mechanics  Institution,  a  Society  of 
Natural  Iliatory,  founded  in  1830,  which  lias  small  but  well-arranged 


collections,  and  other  similar  establishments,  which  are  iu  general 
liberally  supported.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  environs  of  Boston 
is  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn,  opened  hi  1831,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  118  acres,  laid  out  with  considerable  attention  to  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  appearance.  The  cemetery  contains 
numerous  fine  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of  marble.  An  elegant 
chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  grounds. 

The  public  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city  are 
numerous.  Besides  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  already 
named,  we  may  mention  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  House 
of  Industry.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished in  1833,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Besides  being  taught  various  branches  of  learning,  the  pupils  are 
trained  to  industrial  occupations,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to 
procure  the  means  of  support  for  themselves  in  after  life.  The 
institution  possesses  a  printing-press,  at  which  have  been  printed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  pupils,  several  works  in  raised  characters  for  the 
use  of  blind  persons. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  aud  particularly  in  Boston.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  in  the  city  is  41 ;  of  more  advanced  schools,  23.  The  school- 
houses  are  built  and  maintained,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers,  with  nil 
other  expenses,  are  defrayed  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, so  that  the  schools  are  free  to  all.  In  the  Primary  schools  of 
Boston  in  1850  there  were  11,376  scholars;  in  the  Grammar  schools, 
9154 ;  and  in  other  schools,  471.  The  public  Latin  school,  originally 
established  in  Boston  by  the  first  settlers  in  1635,  within  five  yruin 
after  their  landing,  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  university,  ami 
has  about  200  scholars  under  five  teachers.  The  public  High  school, 
which  provides  instruction  in  French,  mathematics,  and  other  studies 
preparatory  to  a  commercial  career,  is  under  the  care  of  four  teachers, 
and  is  attended  by  about  200  pupils.  The  head  master  of  the  Latin 
school  and  the  head  master  of  the  High  school  receive  each  2400 
dollars,  or  about  5001.  a  year,  being  only  100  dollars  a  year  less  than 
the  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  state.  A  normal  school  for  girU 
has  about  200  pupils,  and  qualifies  every  year  nearly  100  teachers  for 
schools  attended  by  young  children. 

Harvard  University,  founded  in  1638,  the  best  endowed  institution 
of  the  kind  in  America,  is  at  Cambridge,  3  miles  north-north-west  from 
Boston.  This  college  in  1851  had  20  instructors,  6342  alumni,  and 
293  students.  The  library  contained  84,200  volumes.  The  Divinity 
school  of  the  Congregational  Unitarian  body  at  Harvard  University, 
commenced  in  1816,  had  2  professors  and  23  students  in  1849-50  ;  the 
library  contained  3000  volumes.  The  Law  school  had  3  professors 
and  98  students.  The  Medical  school,  founded  in  1782,  had  6  profes- 
sors and  117  students. 

The  first  Anglo-American  newspaper,  entitled  '  The  Boston  News 
Letter,"  was  published  hi  this  city  on  the  24th  of  April  1704;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  published  during  seventy-four  years,  and  for  fifteen  years 
of  that  period  was  the  only  newspaper  printed  in  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  The  second  of  these  papers  in  point  of  time  was  like- 
wise printed  in  Boston.  The  third  Boston  paper,  first  published  in 
1721,  was  printed  by  James  the  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
whose  name  the  publication  was  for  some  time  carried  on,  iu  conse- 
quence of  some  difficulties  in  which  James  Franklin  was  involvea 
with  the  government.  Some  of  the  earliest  writings  of  Franklin  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  which  was  called 
'  The  New  England  Courant."  The  number  of  newspapers  printed 
in  Boston  in  the  present  month  (November  1853)  is  stated  to  bo 
13  daily;  13  semi- weekly;  and  67  weekly,  bi-weekly,  and  monthly. 
The  first  daily  paper  was  published  in  1813. 

Numerous  periodical  works  are  published  in  Boston.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  '  The  North  American  lleview '  (quarterly),  and 
'  The  American  Almanac  and  Companion,"  a  valuable  work  commenced 
in  1829,  and  conducted  on  the  model  of  the  '  British  Almanac  and 
Companion."  The  principal  English  periodical  works  are  regularly 
reprinted  in  Boston. 

Various  warlike  establishments  of  the  United  States  government 
are  located  in  Boston  harbour.  Besides  the  fortresses  mentioned 
above  there  are  here  an  arsenal,  an  extensive  navy  yard,  a  dry  dock, 
ropewalks,  depots  of  cannon,  arms,  and  naval  stores,  and  hospitals  for 
sick  and  infirm  seamen. 

The  Massachusetts  state  prison,  which  is  said  to  be  well  regulated, 
is  situated  in  Charlestown.  Only  male  convicts  are  received  into  this 
building.  It  appears  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  to  leave  a  balance  of  profits. 

BOSWORTH  (commonly  called  MARKET-BOSWORTH,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Husband  s  Bosworth,  in  the  hundred  of  Gartree), 
Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  iu 
the  parish  of  Market-Bosworth  and  hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  is  situated 
in  52°  38'  N.  lat.,  1"  21'  \V.  long. ;  distant  13  miles  W.  from  Leicester, 
mid  10(J  miles  N.\V.  l.y  N'.  from  London:  the  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  1058.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Market-Bosworth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
44,891  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,516. 

The  town  of  Bosworth  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  an  eminence,  in 


BOTH  X I  A. 


>  ef  a  (try  fertile  < 


KaOway  0*ai..«y.aad  oeaaanU  the  line  of  Umffle  to  and  ftxn. 
taiaaUir  aad  Burtoa  r  ,  the  Urand  Junction  Canal 

(V>nartrv     That*  ar.  two  au>ual  f .  r.  for  cattle  held  at  BoeworUi  on 
h  «t  May  aad  the  10th  of  July.    The  market,  chiefly  for  com, 
b  held  ea  Wodneeday.    There  i*  a  rural  poUee  force  in  the  pariah.  A 
•watfjr  court  U  held  in  the  town, 

Bonrortk  chart*,  dedicated  to  S*.  Peter,  a  large  and  handaom. 

..  Klhemtury,  in  the  perpendicular  etyle,  was  natored  in 

1»«4.    The  tower  i*  conaouatcd  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned 

•Bar*.    The  inunur  coatame  aome  iatareeting  monuments.    There 

are  plac*.  of  wonhip  for  Independent,  and  BapUata. 

TaeKree  OramaMT  ceaool.  founded  by  Sir  WoUtan  Dixie,  lord 
awyor  of  Leodna.  in  14W.  ha*  aa  endowment  which  now  produce. 
about  lOOOt  acr  annum.  Sir  Wobtaa  founded  two  fellowship,  and 
four  (abeearahipa  at  Rrmn'riH  Collage,  Cambridge,  for  the  benefit  of 

:  either  related  to  the  Dixie  funily  or  educated  at  the  school. 
idiUoaal  aohobnhip.  were  founded  from   tho  charity  reve- 

Schools  for  girl* 

• 
pariah,  and  also  "in  the  pariah  of 


mam  by  onlar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1895.    School* 
•ad  far  boye  voder  eeteo  yean  of  age  hare  been  opeoed  in 
c*Bpetriei  oomnrfaad  within  the  pariah,  and  aiao  in  the  j 


The  deeiaire  battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Rich: 
which  by  the  death  of  Richar.l  after  a  eanguinary  struggle  terminated 
the  loaf  atrifo  between  the  houaea  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  • 
Auguet  SSad  1483  on  a  plain  commenciiia;  about  one  mile  south  of 
Ih*  town.    Thie  fin*  and  cpacioua  plain,  which  i*  nearly  surrounded 
by  bilk,  was  formerly  called  Redmore  Plain,  from  the  colour  of  the 

ut  .moo  the  baUle  it  baa  been  designated  Bosworth  Field,  from 
the  uaM  of  the  mareet  town.  The  plain,  which  is  somewhat  of  an 
utal  form,  about  two  mile*  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  was  uucul- 
1  at  the  time  of  the  battle :  timber  has  since  been  grown  upon 
It,  and  nothing  of  iu  former  appearance  remains  except  the  general 
forte  of  the  ground.  The  spot  where  Lord  St.. 
crowa  upuo  the  bead  of  Richmond  and  hailed  him  king,  is  now  known 

•wn  Hi!!.1  Dr.  Parr,  who  viaitod  the  ipot  in  1812,  procured  a 
eubecription  for  the  purpoae  of  raising  a  suiuble  monument  on  the 
ape*,  for  which  be  furnished  an  appropriate  Latin  inscription.  Nume- 
rous raUc*  of  the  battle  have  at  different  time*  been  turned  up  in 
dincing  »od  ploughing  the 

HctBnl  eminent  penona  have  been  born  at  Boiworth,  amongst 
whoa.  Simpson,  the  calf-taught  mathematician,  occupies  the  first 
aba*.  Or.  Johaaon  wa.  for  a  abort  time  usher  in  the  Free  school : 
in  the  BUM  achool  Richard  Dawea,  the  celebrated  Greek  critic,  and 
Kail,  the  Abyaunian  traveller,  were  educated.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  u  Boaworth  Hail.  UM  aaat  of  Mr  \V.  \V.  Dixie,  Bart,  a  duo  old 
brick  •aanaiaa  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  stylo. 

V  U  situaUd  in  New  South  Wale*,  in  31°  3.  lat. 
-  >'  K.  lac*.  The  entrance  U  little  more  than  a  mile  broad,  but 
Ih*  bar  afterward*  enlarge,  to  about  three  mile*  in  width.  The  groat 
ilBMlfllai  of  plant*  found  there  by  the  natundist  who  accompanied 
Cook  when  this  bay  wa*  diaoorared,  induced  him  to  call  it  Botany 
Bay.  The  bay  i.  extenaive,  and  good  anchorage  is  found  in  from  four 
to  aevea  huhonu'  water;  but  both  on  the  north  and  south  aide*  and 
oa  the  bottom  of  the  bay  flat*  extend  to  a  great  diitance  from  the 
aware,  having  only  four  or  fir*  feet  water  on  them.  Of  the  connection 
of  Butaai  Bay  with  a  penal  .-tUcmcnt,  aae  WALES,  New  S 

BOTHNIA,  or  BOTTKN A.  U  a  namo  which  waa  given  at  tome 
mauM  period  to  the  .  both  aide*  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 

a»  far  aoulh  a*  the  (trait*  called  the  (Juarkcn.  It  was  formerly 
4Md*d  iato  Faal.ra  aad  Wcatem  Bothnia,  but  the  former  ha*  been 
coded  to  ••*•!,  aad  aanctHutei  the  greater  part  of  the  government 


Wacaara  Bn*h>ai  •raaatilula.   with   Latiland  the  moat   northern 
MrUaa  of  Hwedea.     It  (abounded  N.E.  l.y  lt,,..i»,  fp.n,  whiei 


remainder  of  it*  fxiundarr  on 

IK  .  fana-d  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,    It  U~  between 
—  W  O'K.  lon,,^  ha.  «, 


TWalcte  whkh  Giautlai  the  aortbera  part  of  the  proviace  1 
•aat  irtaaaH*  ftkfca  biBwadea.  The  loweat  part  of  the  plain 
alaac  the  bomdary  of  R«BBa  on  the  bank*  ofthe  Muonjo-Ell 
TerawDC  At  the  feet  of  the  rocky  nan  which  divide*  it 


i  is  the 

luonio  Klf  mid 
-—  —  - . ..._.  it  i  rum 

V*mj  U  k  aboyt  1SOQ  fort  above  the  kvW  of  the  aaa,  aad  praeant. 
to  the  eye  nearly  a  hm4  aurfaai  omrcred  with  nramp*  aad  mnumo- 
— *•'-  — **  Iflmm  vHJi  .  C.v  b>bn«u>  I.IIL.  of  .mall  elevation  The 


kaWwttaafcw 

of  the  bilk  are  covered  with 


clwiihi>Utef 


a/ dwarf  Urea.  The  country  then  lowers  rapidly, 
the  birch  am*  |Hii»li  ttaalf  aa  a  full^rwm  tree,  and  rnlngUa 
faM(Aa*w<i«>a<rM);  Wwcr  down  gro 


half  way  toward*  the  gulf,  and  before  UK  :"  falla 

into  the  Tornea-Blf,  the  country  b  lea*  than  400  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  U  covered  with  foreet-trees,  except  along  the  bunks  of  the  riven-, 
where  agricnlture  has  made  considerable  progreaa.    Along  both  lank* 
of  the  Upper  Tornee-Klf  are  aome  hills  of  considerable  height    These 
hills  are  immense  heap*  of  iron-ore,  nearly  useless  to  man  on  n 
of  their  situation.     The  term  '  elf,1  a  Swedish  word  mean 
generally  affixed  to  the  riven  of  Bothnia.    The  Tornen 
the  Lake  of  Tornaa  (Tornea-Trank),  which  i*  iinbo<i< 
mountains  of  the  Kiolen,  and  exteuil*  about  36  mile*  in  ! 

:  .  ,-u  breadth  of  10  miles,  its  north-eastern  extremity  apj<: 
-  of  n  hdto  in  Xoi  way  which  communioaU- 

the  North  Sea.   From  the  Lake  of  Toruea  the  river  run*  between  hills 
•  •:"  ip>n-ore,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  small  cataract',  with  ono 
remarkable  cataract  near  ita  confluence  with  the  >! 
river  in  a  distance  of  about  1000  foec  descends  72  feet  i 
cnlar  blight     The  afuouio,  w)ii<-!i  tlir 

iMiumUry  between  Ruaaia  anil  Swc<K-:>,   in  called  in  it.i  uppur  part 
1 1.  nml  i  •  imvignl.le  for  many  miles  above  its  mouth,  though 
it  hu  some  rapids.     ;'.-  :.-n-  the  Tornea-Elf  turus  to  the  > 
ivitli  the  Mu.'iii'.KIf  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  rigli: 

•    which  afti-r  a  tortuoiia  course  of  about  30  milcx  • 
south  joins  the  Calix-Klf,  forming  in  this  way  a  natural  can 
two   rivrr  system*.     After  the  junction  of  the  Tornea-Elf   :i 
Muouio-Elf  the  united  stream,  Itooring  the  name  of  the 
continues  to  form  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden.     The 
Tornea-Elf  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  230  miles,  nnd  falls  into  tho 
northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  few  n<  .vn  ..f 

Ilaparanda.    This  town,  which  is  rifling  into  importance,  v 
in  1809.     It  poanaae*  a  good  trade  in  lish,  fur.-,  ii.ui.  t  imV-r,  tar,  &c. 
A  (teamcr  sails  between  this  place  and  Stockholm  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season. 

Tin-  I'.ilix  Klf  rises  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  Tonica- 
Troak  i:>   tin-  Kiolen  Motintniua,  whence  it  carries  off  Hi 
four  or  five  largo  lakes.     It  descends  on  the  same  plain  t 
of  the  great  group  of  iron  hills,  and  HUH  ne.irly  jiar-illel  tu  .  i 
Elf  cost-aouth-east  for  about  half  its  course.      After    r< 
Tarende-Elf  ii  run*  southward.     It  i»  le.<s  rapid  thai. 
rivers  of  Bothnia;  it  reaches  the  most  northern  part  of  tho  Uulf  of 
Bothnia  after  a  course  of  nearly  '. 

The  country  between  the  Calix-Klf  and  tho  Lulea-Elf  forms  tho 
pouthvrn  part  of  tho  plain,  which  may  bo  c<m  siting 

near  the  banks  of  the  Lulea-Elf,  where  stupendous  rocky  maaseH  rise 
which  xkirt  its  banks  as  far  as  its  confiiu-mc  with  the  I.ill.i  (I 
Lulea-Elf.    These  high  rock*  BTJ  called  Norra  .\n.:ii>  -.     I: 
of  the  plain  rises  Mount  Dunduri,  which  atircly  free  from 

•now.     To  tho  north  of  it  li<  ,-o-ip  of  iron  hills  lc*i  • 

sive  than  that  on  the  bank*  of  Uio  Turnei-Elf.     These  height*  divide 
in  into  two  portions  diflcrfiit  in  charnci  u  it  and  the 

i  range  the  country  is  cover.  1  \\  ith  s\\ iunp.i,  and  here  ami 
with  n  :  iiutry 

between  Mount  I  inn. In.  -.  culle.l  Stora  M.id 

a  swamp  extending  above  2n  'ii.     The  i 

portion  ofthe  plain  is  partly  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  cult 
along  the  water-courses.    Ita  s  inferior  to  that  on  the  other 

••',  except  where  it  approaehc*  the  sea. 

The  Lulea-Elf  is  the  most  rapid  nf  t],.-  rivers  of  Sweden.  Rising 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ki..l>.n  Mountains  it  soon  enters  a 
succession  of  lakes  situated  at  dii'  .  unile.l  ]., 

channeU,  which  are  generally  cataracta  of  considrmble  IK 
miles  after  the  river  has  left  the  last  lake  its  waters  are  i 
steep  rocks  on  each  side,  and  rush  down  4nn  r....t  in  the  space  of  less 
than  on  le  catiu-nct  is  called  N! 

Hare1*  Leap),  where  the  vapours  arising  ,iter  arc  d 

condmsed  and  freeze  in  winter,  forming  a  vault  f  «h  to 

afford  a  passage  to  hares.      (Schubert's  '  He. 

down  the  river  run*  bet  h  rocks,  and  here  the 

first  solitary  habitation  is  found  nl.  i  the  boundary 

•vny.     It  enters  the  Gulf  of  l'..-linia  about  2  miles  l>elow  the 
town  of  Lulcn  after  a  course  of  200  miles.     It  is  nmi--  '>!    i.-r  only  a 
f.  w  miles  from  its  mouth.     It*  Im-g'-.-t  trit'iitjirj-,  the  Lilla  l.ul. 
which   likewise  rin-n   in  the  Ki.  len  Mountains,  traverses  a  succession 
of  acTan  large  lakee  extvndin^' upwards  of  su  i.  .east, 

and  afterwards  run*  above 'Jii  mileh  i  i''.     Ita 

bed  lie*  in  a  deeper  valley ;  ita  ban1  .  laces. 

The  town  ot  SOO  inhabHanta,     An  older  town 

was  built  farther  inhmd  by  Gustnvus  Adolphiis,  but  in  conscquenco 
of  the  coa  having  receded  from  it  tho  present  site  was  chosen  for  a 
new  town. 

The  country  between  the  Lulca-Elf  and  Skcllcftea-Elf  in  nearly 
equally  divided  between  mountains  and  plains.  In  this  port  the 
range  rises  to  ita  greatest  height  in  Mount  Sulitelma,  and 
••xUnsive  ranges  of  it  are  always  covered  with  Know.  The  ridges 
branching  off  from  it  eastward  are  divided  liy  wide  vuli 
in  their  upper  port*  arc  only  covered  with  swamps  and  rein-deer 
moaa.  In  their  lower  porU  forests  of  pinvit,  fir,  and  bireh  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  habitations  of  .to  appear,  but  the  soil  U 
generally  unfit  for  cultivation.  Along  the  watcr-counca  tho  pouturo 
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is  good.  About  60  miles  from  the  shore  agriculture  begins  to  be 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  villages  are  more 
numerous;  but  even  here  woods  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Pitea-Elf  rises  in  the  extensive  lake  of  Peskejaure,  which  is 
inclosed  by  high  mountain  rocks,  and  running  through  the  moun- 
tainous country  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  traverses  inany  smaller 
hikes.  Here  it  forms  numerous  rapids  and  some  considerable  cata- 
racts. About  60  miles  from  the  coast  it  turns  due  east  and  falls  into 
the  sea  a  little  below  the  town  of  Pitea,  after  a  course  of  about  180 
miles.  It  is  only  navigable  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town 
of  Pitea  occupies  an  agreeable  site  on  the  coast :  the  population  is 
about  1200.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  timber. 

The  Skelleftea-Elf  rises  in  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the  Nasa- 
fiall,  in  which  there  are  some  mines  of  silver  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  past  have  not  been  worked.  In  the  mountainous  country 
this  river  traverses  some  lakes,  and  receives  the  waters  of  others  by 
narrow  channels.  In  the  plain  it  takes  an  east-south-eastern  direc- 

i  its  mouth  below  the  church  of  Skelleftea.  The  rapids  in  this 
river  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  others,  but  it  has  fewer  cata- 
racts, so  that  the  salmon  ascend  nearly  to  its  sourceu.  The  river  is 
only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  Its  course  is  about 
ISO  miles.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  great  plain  of  Bothnia 
ceases,  the  country  south  of  it  being  entirely  hilly  or  mountainous, 
with  few  level  tracts.  The  hills  inland  rise  into  mountains,  with 
declivities  covered  with  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  pine,  birch,  and 
fir.  The  level  tracts  along  the  rivers  afford  pasture,  and  are  some- 
times cultivated.  Agriculture  is  more  attended  to  in  the  eastern  and 
hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Bothnia  the  mountains  in  the  western 

ts  form  ranges  rather  than  groups.  Some  miles  north  of  65° 
N.  lat.  a  range  branches  off  from  the  Kiolen  chain,  which  running 
nearly  east  traverses  almost  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
terminating  about  30  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umea-Elf.  This 
range,  called  the  Stiitting-liiill,  approaches  the  snow-line  ;  and  though 
its  summits  are  formed  of  barren  rocks  the  sides  are  clothed  with  fir, 
birch,  and  aspen,  and  afford  good  pasture.  To  the  north  of  this 
chain  runs  the  Oran-Elf,  a  considerable  river,  rising  at  some  distance 
from  the  Kiolen,  and  running  nearly  east  and  parallel  to  the  Stbtting- 
li.ill.  It  turns  to  the  south-east  where  this  mountain  range  termi- 
nates, and  soon  after  enters  Angermanland,  where  after  a  farther 
course  of  about  45  miles  it  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  villages  of 
Angersjo  and  Lefvar.  Its  whole  course  may  be  upwards  of  150  miles. 
To  the  north  of  the  Oran-Elf  runs  the  Umea-Elf,  which  rises  in  the 
Kiolen  range  about  66°  N.  lat.  It  first  runs  south,  traversing  some 
lakes ;  and  then  turns  to  th»  south-east,  traverses  the  large  lake  of 
Stora  Umea,  is  joined  by  the  Wiudel-Elf,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  after 
a  course  in  all  of  about  180  miles.  The  town  of  Umea,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  mi  its  left  bank,  is  the  capital  of  Wester- 
bothnia  :  its  population  is  about  1500.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  mineral  springs.  The 
Windel-Elf,  which  rises  in  the  Kiolen  range  about  66°  30'  on  the 
south  declivity  of  the  Naga-fiiill  and  descends  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  with  numerous  bendings,  is  more  free  from  cataracts  than 
the  other  rivers  of  Bothnia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  been 

ied  so  far  navigable  that  timber  and  wood  may  be  floated 
down. 

1 1  nia,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  polar  circle,  has  of  course 
a  very  cold  climate,  though  it  is  much  milder  than  other  parts  of  the 
globe  in  the  same  latitude.  Winter  lasts  in  general  eight  months, 

the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  cold  is 
very  severe.  It  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  summer,  a  few 
moderate  days  only  intervening  between  the  frost  and  a  great  degree 
of  heat.  In  the  beginning  of  June  all  traces  of  winter  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  grain  is  sown.  The  great  heat  produced  by  the  long 
d;iys  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  united  to  the  moisture  which  has 

mlated  during  the  long  winter,  gives  rise  to  a  very  rapid  vegeta- 
tion. (,'orn  is  sown  and  reaped  in  some  places  in  the  course  of  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  and  nowhere  remains  in  the  ground  more  than  ten 
weeks.  Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  night-frost,  which 
generally  appears  about  the  20th  of  August  for  three  or  four  nights 
in  succession.  These  nights  are  called  '  iron  nights,'  and  are  followed 
by  about  six  weeks  of  moderate  wurnith.  The  quantity  of  snow 
whieli  falls  during  the  winter  is  very  great ;  but  in  summer  rain  is 
scarce.  The  rivers  of  Bothnia  overflow  the  low  tracto  along  their 
tiank.i  twice  a  year ;  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the 

Mg  of  the  snow  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  second 

•U  the  middle  of  July,  when  a  succession  of  long  days  has  pro- 

i   the  same  effect  on  the   mountains.     The  latter  inundation  is 

favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass  than  the  former,  and  enables 
the  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  cattle  during  the  eight 
winter  months.  The  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality,  sandy  and  stony, 
except  along  the  Toniea-EIf  and  Muonio-Elf,  where  it  is  rather  good, 

illy  towards  the  shores  of  the  gulf.     Along  the  shores  of  the 

in:  liiml  H  Iwtter. 

Whi-iit  H  only  cultivated  at  one  place,  in  the  most  southern  corner  of 

the  province,  and  here  hardly  a  few  bushels  are  annually  obtained. 

grown  nearly  up  to  86°  N.  lat.,  and  oats  and  barley  even  to  68°. 
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Potatoes  generally  succeed  very  well ;  turnips  and  cabbages  do  not 
thrive. 

Black  cattle  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the  pro- 
vinces, but  the  stock  is  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  meadows ;  the  pas- 
ture-walks however  are  extensive.  Butter  and  hides,  which  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export,  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  Horses  are  rather 
numerous,  and  of  a  middling  size.  Sheep  are  only  found  in  the  south 
districts,  and  their  wool  is  coarse.  The  Laplanders  have  considerable 
herds  of  rein-deer,  and  live  upon  their  flesh  and  other  prqduee. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  inland  districts  gain  their  living  chiefly 
by  fishing  in  the  lakes,  which  abound  in  many  kinds  of  fish,  as 
pike,  tench,  trout,  but  especially  the  Salmo  lavaretus.  The  salmon 
ascends  those  rivers  which  have  not  high  cataracts,  and  the  number  of 
fish  taken  is  considerable. 

The  high  plain  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  Lulea-Elf,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  higher  valleys,  are  in  general  covered 
with  rein-deer  moss ;  the  remainder  of  the  district  forms  nearly  an 
interminable  forest,  especially  in  the  inland  country.  Tbe  most 
common  trees  are  birch,  pine,  fir,  alder,  and  aspen.  The  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  derived  very  little  advantage  from  this  vast  treasure, 
owing  to  the  rivers  not  being  navigable.  In  some  parts  along  the 
coast  tar  and  pitch  are  made  for  exportation. 

Three  nations  inhabit  Bothnia,  the  Finlanders,  the  Laplanders,  and 
the  Swedes.  The  Finlanders  have  settled  chiefly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Muonio-Elf  and  Tornea-Elf.  They  apply  themselves  especially  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  dairy.  The  Laplanders  inhabit  the  inland  district, 
and  conduct  their  herds  of  rein-deer  in  the  summer  to  the  upper 
valleys  in  the  mountains,  and  even  to  Norway,  but  in  winter  they 
descend  to  the  lower  plains  on  the  shores.  Some  of  them  have 
become  agriculturists,  and  partly  adopted  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Swedes.  The  Swedes  occupy  the  country  along  the  shores, 
and  the  valleys  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  rivers.  They  occupy  them- 
selves nearly  exclusively  with  agriculture,  except  a  few  families  in  the 
inland  districts,  who  gain  their  sustenance  by  fishing  in  the  lakes. 

Bothnia  with  Lapland  is  politically  divided  into  two  liins,  or  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  south  is  called  Westerbotten,  or  Umea  Lan,  and 
the  north  Norrbotten,  or  Pitea  Lan. 

(Buch,  Travel*;  Schubert,  Travdi  in  Sweden;  Maps  of  Baron 
Hermelin.) 

BOTHNIA  (the  Gulf  of),  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
extends  from  60°  to  nearly  66°  N.  lat  Between  60°  and  64°  it  lies 
due  S.  and  N.,  but  the  remainder  declines  to  the  N.E.  Its  wholu 
length  is  rather  more  than  400  miles. 

Its  entrance  is  formed  by  a  strait  called  Alands  Haf,  which  divides 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  from  the  Aland  Islands  that  bel<Ag  to 
the  Russian  government  of  Abo,  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Finland.  This  strait  is  from  36  miles  to  50  miles  wide.  North  of  it 
the  gulf  widens  suddenly,  the  coast  of  Sweden  trending  to  the  north- 
west, .so  that  before  it  reaches  61°  it  has  attained  a  width  of  upwards 
of  240  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  nearly  to  62°.  Farther 
north  it  narrows  gradually,  till  near  64°  it  forms  another  strait,  called 
the  Quarken.  That  portion  of  the  gulf  extending  from  Alands  Haf 
to  the  Quarken  is  called  Bottniska  Haffet  (the  Sea  of  Bothnia).  At 
the  Quarken  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  about  oO  miles  from  that  ->i* 
Russia,  but  the  straits  are  still  farther  narrowed  by  the  Swedish 
island  Holmoe  and  the  Russian  islands  Walloe,  so  that  the  free  passage 
is  only  about  25  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  the  Quarken  the  gulf 
preserves  a  width  of  from  50  to  60  miles  for  some  distance,  but  it 
afterwards  widens  to  about  100  miles,  which  breadth  continues  to  its 
northern  termination.  The  portion  of  it  north  of  the  Quarken  is 
properly  called  Bottniska  Wicken  (the  Gulf  of  Bothnia).  The  coasts 
south  of  che  Quarken  are  rocky  though  not  high  on  both  sides  of  the 
gulf,  but  in  general  higher  on  the  western  side,  where  at  a  few  places 
they  rise  to  60  feet  and  upwards.  To  the  north  of  the  Quarken  the 
coasts  are  low  and  sandy,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  near  the  straits 
on  the  Russian  side,  where  they  are  rocky  but  likewise  low.  The 
largest  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  northern  portion  is  formed  by  an 
alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  numerous  rivers.  There  is  no  want 
of  good  harbours  in  the  gulf;  but  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
the  ice  for  five  months  in  the  year  to  the  south  of  the  Quarken,  and 
for  six  months  in  the  year  to  the  north  of  it.  The  southern  part  of 
the  gulf  is  however  annually  navigated  by  some  English  vessels,  which 
export  timber  and  naval  stores.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  also 
bring  these  articles  to  England.  A  kind  of  small  herrings,  called  by 
the  Swedes  '  strommings,'  appears  in  summer  in  great  numbers  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  gulf,  especially  south  of  the  Quarken,  when 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  south  and  north  of  Hernosand 
are  occupied  in  catching  them.  The  greater  part  are  dried,  but  H 
considerable  portion  undergo  a  fermentation  in  a  closed  cask,  after 
having  previously  been  a  little  suited,  and  exposed  to  the  ah-  for  a 
short  time.  The  fish  thus  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  is  called  '  sur- 
strbmming.'  Both  the  dried  and  sour  strommings  are  exported  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  are  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  a 
great  part  of  Sweden.  [BALTIC  SEA.] 

BOTHWELL,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Both  well,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  55°  48'  N. 
lat.,  4"  5'  W.  long. ;  8  mile  <  K.S.E.  from  Glasgow,  and  38  miles  W.S.W. 


IKSIT  IUIONI:. 


fj    ,    f  frl  i,,|      Th*  popehtina  of  Bothwell  parish,  including  the 

N      ,•  .  :'. 
• 


d  with  Ifcith  well 


MwaHTll  ~fnad.it  his  residence  for  about  four  weeks  n'UM 
H^wx,*^  „„  of  this  oaftie  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
rain  »  nooUuid ;  Werdeworth  give*  a  strikiac  description  of  it  in 
eWtoeneof  hisportM.  It, T  large  and [bold  front  to  the  south, 
vtah  *h*  oweolar  towers  at  each  end.  rising  from  the  steep  and  wooded 
teas*  uf  the  Hyde,  prodnoe*  a  grand  and  impressive  appearance. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clyde  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  priory 
ef  fllenl iis  The  old  church  of  Bothwell.  which  was  used  as  a  place 

•-.        -    ••         :  HI          .•     r.   .    .'    :- 

reeM  with  targe  nag*  of  (tone.    Bothwell  Bridge  was  the  scene  of 


between  UM  Covenanters  and  the  royal 

r  th*  Duk.  of  Monmoath  in  1679.     The  roadway  ..f  th, 

bridge  WM  UMB  only  IS  feet  wide ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
WM  a  portal  with  gates.  Theae  hare  long  been  removed  ;  and  a  very 
haadeoaw  new  bridge  baa  been  erected.  The  road  has  alao  been 
•mob  widened.  New  Bothwell  Hmugh  U  a  bridge  over  the  South 
r  which  MOM  writers  hare  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construe- 


Th*  Roman  '  Watling  Street '  went  through  this  part  of  the 

coosrtry  for  several  miles  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Clyde.  The 
pariah  church,  a  An*  gothic  edifice,  with  an  elegant  tower  120  feet 
high,  erected  in  IMi,  win  accommodate  about  1200  persons.  There 
is  a  ohapel-of-eae*  at  Holytown ;  and  there  are  in  Bothwell  parish 
erveral  ehapelii  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  Extensive  fields  of  coal  exint  in  the  parish  of  Both- 
well  ;  iron-atone  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are 
rive  coal-pit*  and  iron-works,  with  several  quarries  of  freestone, 
give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  Cale- 
i  and  other  lines  of  railway  Bothwell  has  communication  with 
Edinburgh,  Olasgow.  Aberdeen,  and  Ayr;  and  also  with  England. 
Agricultural  pursuit*  are  skilfully  and  successfully  followed.  The 
climate  U  •Jnbriotu,  and  the  soil  i*  fertile.  Organic  remains  of  an 
Inline  Ing  description  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Willuuu  Alton,  author  of  '  Hortus  Kewensis,'  was  a  native  of  this 
ntruh.  Joanna  Baillie,  the  eminent  poetess,  was  born  in  Bothwell 
Manes,  her  father,  Dr.  Baillie,  being  minister  of  the  parish. 
BOTHWKLI.  fV*>  DIEME.VS  LAXD.] 

•     [  LEICESTERSHIRE.] 
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D.1 

*  i  department  in  France  formed  out  of 

Basse- Pro v«ue»,  is  bounded  V.  by  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  ft. .M 
which  it  i*  separated  by  the  Durance,  E.  by  the  department  of  Var, 
&  by  UM  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  the 
department  from  that  of  Gent  It  lias  between  43°  0'  and  43°  50' 
13'  and  y  4V  E.  long.;  it*  greatest  length  is  along  the 
coast,  when  K  measures  in  a  straight  line  70  miles,  but  following  the 
windings  of  UM  coast  ISO  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  i»  ahnot  40  mile*.  The  are*  is  1985  square  miles :  the  popu- 
Uu>.-  %s  4S8.M9,  which  gives  216T2  to  the  square  mile, 

11  <o  above  the  avenge  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 


,  Bg eVspi  e»j>jf.  aSc.—  Th*  department  takes  its  name  from 
on  about  the  mouth*  of  the  Rhone  (Bouche*  du  Rhone). 
The  northern  and  eastern  districts  are  hilly,  being  covered  by  the 
••stem  eeettviti**  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  subside  with  gentle 
•lays*  Into  UM  basin  of  UM  Rhone,  bat  send  out  southward  several 
tnjfsnuni  ridge*,  which  terminate  abruptly.  A  ridge  of  low  naked 
hOs  calW  Alpines  ram  along  the  Durance  to  it*  mouth  in  the 
•haaa.  The  hill  ridges  melon*  numerous  small  basins,  and  from 
their  base*  plain*  at  considerable  extent  stretch  with  gentle  slope  to 
Along^th*  shore  are  several  lake*,  separated  from  the 

;..-••          'I  I..      I,    r. 


, 

~.  \?  tarrow  ntts  of  land  with  on*  or  more  op 
to  r*Mward  Is)  ugh  sad  steep. 

Th*  rtrsn  of  UM  itsamtaisut,  ezospt  thoe* 
biiBjisrls*.ar»a»»an.  The  Haveaooe  rise*  in  UM 
rusUroogh  a  vrry  fsrtfl*  TsJky  between  UM  Hai 


forming  a  delta,  which  is  called  He  de  la  Camargue.     One  branch, 
•  he  Orand  Rhone,  runs  to  the  south-east,  and  enter*  the  sea 
SL-Louis,  where  it  has  commenced  the  formation  of 
another  delta.    Tour  St.- Louis  was  built  about  130  years  ago  at  the 
u.utli  11  now  above  three  miles  from  theses;  and 

the  new  delta,  consisting  of  the  two  lAry*  or  islands  of  Digue  and 
.  have  been  formed  within  that  period  by  the  deppniU  of  the 
The  Urand  Rhone  contains  numerous  islands  which  greatly 
ipede  the  navigation  ;  but  vessels  making  for  Aries  enter  the  < 
s-Martigues,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  i-hore-lake  of  Berre,  and 
mmediately  opposite  the  lighthouse  called  Tour-de-l'-mc  )*«*• 
lie  navigable  canal  de-Roue  which  runs  across  the  plain  of  L'nui,  ami 


mentioned  on  the 
rise*  in  UM  department  of  Var 

a  vrry  fsrtfl*  TsJky  between  UM  Hainte-Baume  ridge  on 
?  "'TflS'  Mo««»rfl»  °"  ^  »«*".  •»>  Wl«  int«  UTe  sea 
rr^5JW*id'  rit'  P««  .«<««•  wrtera  are  carried  by  an  aqtie 
>•*  pUu  hstmea  UtetteiMaad  UM  Satote-Victolre  M.!,u, 
•  walked  by  the  Are,  which  rise*  Dear  M.-Haximin  in  the  ,le,«-t 

'          ta  Ki^.0  tk"kor*  Uki 

hich  oft 


ki 

great  ravage* 


.  .,        .        ..... 

^wV^MS^^taWrTridg.  ^led^va^ 
end  tajailnalH  In  the  stooy  plain  of  Cran.    Tb 
flm.  UM  an*  point,  ^xf  flowing  w«t  pa. 
and  fcUls  into  th*  shore  Uk 


TIM  west  sad  eeatn-wes*  of  UM  department  is  flat,  low,  and  i 
s»*ny  plates  aisntj.    At  Ark*  th*  Rhone  drridet  tola  two  rhsnnies. 


nearly  parallel  to  the  river  up  to  Aries.  The  other  brnnrli  ••('],.-  UhAue 
fled  1'etit-Rhone,  which  nins  in  a  very  winding  rli.-iiin.-l  into  the 


.     ift 


Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  village  of  Les- 
Sainte*- Maries,  famous  for  its  old  battletuented  chureh.     Tli;.-  lnunch 
:lionc  is  but  a  small  stream,  and  vessels  making  for  the  inte- 
rior from  western  ports  pass   out  uf  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
ieaucaire  Canal. 

The  Camaryue,  which  U  entirely  of  alluvial  and  deltoid  form 
and  which  it  is  supposed  had  no  exintem-e   in  the  time  of  Julius 
?n*ar,  contains  nine  villages,  a  great  number  of  country  house 
is  divided  into  about  350  forms.     Its  whole  area  is  about  ]:. 
acres,  part  of  which  is  cultivated  along  the  channels  of  the  Kh.'.i.. 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  covered  in  winter  and  spring  with 
rich  pastures.  The  isle  in  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  n 
;reat  dykes,  and  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  hills  of  «aud.    The 
a  rich  alluvium  resting  on  a  bed  of  sand,  which  in  the  lower  grounds  of 
.he  interior  of  the  island  U  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  affect 
he  herbage  and  in  some  places  prevent  its  growth.     The  interior  of 
the  island  contains  many  reed-marshes,  and  large  lakes,  which 
communication  with  the  sea  ;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  shore-lake  of 
Valcsres.     All  kinds  of  southern  produce,  corn,  fruits,  and  timber 
are  grown  in  the  island ;    the  vine,  the  olive,  and   the   mulberry 
flourish ;  madder  and  wood  are  grown  ;  and  on  its  rich  pastures  vast 
numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  small  horses  are  reared.     The  increase 
afforded  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Camargue  is  stated  at  1  • 
ambs,  3000  calves,  and  3000  horses  annually.     The  sheep  are  of  the 
.raBhumautes  or  restless  breed.     They  winter  in  the  Carnargiit 
are  driven  in  spring  into  the  plains  of  Crau,  where  lambing  takes 
ilace ;  in  May  they  begin  to  ascend  the  Alps,  whence  they  return  to 
;he  Camargue  about  the  end  of  October.     The  culture  of  rice  wan 
introduced  into  the  Camargue  from   Lombard y  in  184  7  with  great 
Buccees.     The  isle  abounds  with  water-fowl ;  locusts  often  do  great 
damage  to  the  green  crops  ;  and  in  summer  the  Camargue  as  well  as 
:he  rest  of  the  department  is  infested  by  moaijuitooR.     There  U  a 
lighthouse  with  a  filed  light  128  feet  high  on  the  left,  liank  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  in  43°  20'  N.  lat,  4°  40'  22'  E.  long. 

Between  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Rhone  and  the  shore-!' 
Berre,  the  Alpines  hills,  and  the  sea,  lies  a  vast  triangular  and  arid 
[ilain  called  the  Plain  of  Crau.  Ita  surface  is  not  level ;  nor  is  its 
ilope  towards  the  sea,  hut  towards  several  points  of  the  compass.  Its 
liighest  part  near  Istres  is  100  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  in  various 
directions  from  this  point  the  surface  subsides  into  hollows,  some  dry, 
some  filled  with  water.  The  central  part  of  its  area  consists  of  n 
rcddUh-brown  clay  covered  with  shingle ;  but  there  are  grassy  and 
woody  spots  here  and  there,  and  its  borders  and  lowest  lev. 
cultivated  with  success  by  a  system  of  irrigation  ni:iiiiuini>d  by  a 
branch  of  the  Craponnc  Canal  which  traverses  the  plain.  The  stones 
on  the  desert  part  ot-  the  Crau  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the 
bigness  of  a  man's  head  ;  under  and  between  these  there  is  some 
scanty  vegetation,  on  which  during  the  spring  large  flocks  of  sheep 
feed,  turning  over  the  stones  with  their  muzzles  as  they  advance.  In 
the  cultivated  spots,  besides  common  products,  the  vine,  olive,  mul- 
berry, and  other  fruit-trees  flourish. 

The  department  contains  several  extensive  salt-lakes,  which  com- 
municate with  the  sea  by  natural  channels  or  by  canals.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  shore-lake  of  Berre,  which  is  12  miles  long  and 
40  miles  in  circuit  It  is  entered  by  the  harbour  of  Tour-de-Bouc, 
which  has  a  lighthouse  and  several  strong  defences.  The  lake 
contains  vast  ipmntities  of  eels  and  other  fish.  There  are  .-• 
small  islands  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen  along  the  coast ;  the  most 
nit  are  those  of  Pomcgue,  Ratoneau,  and  If,  famous  for  its 
strong  fortifications  and  its  prison  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Marseille.  A  little  south-west  of  these  is  the  Isle  of  Planier,  on 
which  there  is  a  lighthouse. 

Communicatiom.— The  department  is  crossed  by  several  canals,  the 
most  important  nf  which  is  the  Craponne  Canal,  which  has  its  sum- 
mit level  in  the  Durance,  and  by  its  branches  communicates  with  the 
shore-lake  of  Berre  and  the  Rhone.     The  Alpine  or  Boisgelin  Canal 
has  it*  summit  level  in  the  Durance  also,  at  Mallomort;  it  crosses 
the  north-west  of  the  department,  and  divides  into  several  bra: 
which  are  distinguished  by  different  names  from  the  dintricta  irr 
by  thorn.     The  department  is  traversed  by  6  royal  and  15  <]• 
mental   roads,  which  give  a   total  of  about  500  mile*  of  common 
roadway.      A  railway  ]iassing  through    Berre   and  8t.-Chamas  inns 
in  the  department  from  Marseille  to  Aries.     The  aqueduct  destined 
to  convey  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Durance  to  the  city  of  Marseille 
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m  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken.  It  leaves 
the  Durance  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department ;  crosses 
highways,  watercourses,  and  valleys ;  pierces  three  mountain  ranges 
and  several  offshoots  from  them  by  tunnels  ;  and  reaches  the  boundary 
of  the  arid  basin  around  Marseille  at  a  height  of  nearly  500  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  in  all  78  tunnels,  the  total  length  of 
which  is  about  15  miles  (three  of  them  are  each  a  league  in  length); 
anil  about  500  artificial  constructions,  including  embankments, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cuttings.  The  greatest  of  these  works  ia  the 
bridge-aqueduct  across  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  within  five  miles  of 
Aii.  This  structure  consists  of  three  rows  of  arches,  one  above 
another ;  the  piers  of  the  two  lower  rows  are  built  of  cut  stone,  and 
measure  48  feet  by  20  feet.  The  lowest  row  contains  12  arches,  the 
middle  15,  and  the  topmost,  which  supports  the  water-channel, 
49  arches.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  lower 
piers  exceed  17  tons  in  weight.  The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct 
is  51  miles.  The  canal  is  30  feet  wide  at  top,  10  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  7  feet  deep.  From  the  Durance  to  the  edge  of  Marseille  basin 
the  fall  is  125  feet,  and  it  is  Raid  that  this  fall  will  admit  of  the 
delivery  of  11  tons  of  water  per  second.  This  great  work,  which  if 
lint  already  finished,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  besides 
furnishing  Marseille  and  the  numerous  bastilles  or  country  houses 
round  it  with  water,  will  afford  a  vast  and  ever-ready  supply  of 
water-pi. wer  for  driving  machinery;  and  give  means  for  irrigating 
a  surface  of  nearly  25,000  acres  of  land,  which  for  want  of  water 
during  summer  is  like  a  parched  desert. 

Climate. — In  December,  January,  and  February  the  climate  and 
f.ice  of  the  country  are  delightful  Frost  and  snow  are  rare.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  heat  is  very  great,  especially  from  July  to 
the  end  of  September.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  summer,  and  then  the 
scorching  heat  alternates  with  a  violent  cold  dry  wind  called  '  mistral,' 
from  the  north  or  north-west,  which  is  very  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  so  impetuous  as  frequently  to  unroof  houses  and  blow  down 
trees.  Except  in  the  low  valleys,  the  irrigated  grounds,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  marshes,  vegetation  in  the  summer  season 
seems  dead,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
dust.  In  the  intervals  of  the  mistral  mosquitoes  appear  in  countless 
numbers,  and  from  these  there  is  no  respite  night  or  day  between 
the  months  of  May  and  November.  The  people  sleep  under  wire  or 
gauze  frames  to  keep  off  these  restless  enemies.  Scorpions  are  not 
uncommon.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy ;  but  in  the  corn  lands 
<if  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  there  are  many  deaths  among  the 
labourers  at  harvest  time,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  marshes. 

Soil  and  Product* — The  surface  of  the  department  covers 
1,270,330  acres,  divided  into  1,169,862  parcels.  Of  this  area  530,000 
acres  are  arable,  97,584  vineyards,  157,700  underwoods  and  forests, 
mid  41  ",l.")7  acres  are  heaths,  marshes,  and  waters.  Owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  the  soil  is  in  most  places  arid  and  parched,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  without  irrigation.  Corn  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
only  in  the  arrondinsement  of  Aries.  In  1846  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  whole  department  amounted  to  13,750,000  gallons, 
about  one-half  of  which  ia  used  for  home  consumption,  nnd  the 
remainder  is  exported  or  converted  into  brandy.  The  white  wines 
of  Cassis  and  Ciotat,  the  red  wines  of  Se'on  and  St. -Louis  in  the  arron- 
dissement of  Marseille,  and  those  of  Chateau-Regnard  and  Saintes- 
Maries  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  are  the  most  esteemed  sorts. 
The  number  of  mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk  exceeds  a 
inillinii.  The  olive  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  oils  of  this 
department  are  the  best  in  France.  Pomegranates,  pistachios, 
almonds,  figs,  melons,  citrons,  capers,  4c.  are  abundant.  The  cypress, 
myrtle,  tamarisk,  rose-laurel,  and  other  odoriferous  plants  and  herbs 
flourish.  Great  numbers  of  light  active  horses  are  reared ;  cows  and 
goats  are  numerous ;  the  number  of  sheep  is  stated  at  700,000. 
These  last  are  fed  in  the  department  only  in  the  winter ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  pasture  on  the  Alps.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
which  had  been  prohibited  was  re-introduced  in  1852. 

Manufacture!. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is 
great.  The  most  important  products  are  brandy,  soap,  vinegar,  soda, 
chemical  products,  broadcloth,  leather,  hats,  and  perfumes.  There 
are  several  sugar-refineries,  glass-works,  tile  and  brick  fields,  silk, 
cottnn,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  important  salt-works  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  several  shore-lakes.  The  commerce  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  active  with  all  the  southern  departments,  with  the 
Levant,  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  consist  of  the  industrial  products  named,  and  dried  fruits, 
cork,  and  colonial  produce.  The  minerals  include  coal,  iron,  lead, 
marble,  slate,  gypsum,  chalk,  alabaster,  and  potters'  clay.  At  Aix 
and  at  Camoinx  near  Marseille  there  are  mineral  springs. 

The  department  i*  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
mil  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondlMeoicnti. 

Canto  n». 

Communrfl. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.    M.r«.illc 
2.  Ail      .          .          .      . 
3.  Arlw 

9 
10 
8 

22 
59 
33 

829,214 

112,020 
87,74» 

ToUl     .         .     . 

J7 

10$ 

428,989 

1.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Marseille  the  chief  town  is  MARSEILLE, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.     Aulagnc,  10  miles  E. 
from  Marseille,  is  built  on  the  elope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Huveaurie.      Coarse  woollens,  china,  pottery,  brandy, 
leather,  and  paper  are  manufactured.     The  town  has  a  large  magna- 
nerie,  or  establishment  for  rearing  silk-worms ;  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  and  in  dried  fruits  :  popu- 
lation, 6208.     Cassis,  a  small  well-built  town  on  the  coast,  has  a  har- 
bour formed  by  a  jetty.     The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  dangerous 
in  rough  weather,  but  within  it  is  deep  :  it  is  defended  by  several 
batteries,  and  on  the  left  of  it  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light 
90  feet  high,  in  43°  12'  N.  lat.,  5°  32'  E.  long.     The  town  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2100,  who  are  employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  in  ship- 
building.    La-Oiotat  is  situated   20  miles  S.E.  from  Marseille,  in  a 
district  covered  with  plantations  of  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  orange,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lecques.     The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  harbour  defended  by 
a  castle  on  the  left,  and  by  batteries  on  the  small  island  of  Ile-verte. 
The  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons,  is  formed  by  a  mole 
on  which  there  are  two  lighthouses.     The  coasting-trade  in  the  wines, 
dried  fruits,  and  white  figs  of  the  neighbourhood,  ship-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  give  employment  to  the  population, 
which  amounts  to  5902.    Jloquevaire,  14  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Marseille, 
is  on  the  Huveaune,  and  has  a  population  of  4143.     The  environs  of 
this  town  furnish  the  best  white  and  red  muscadine  wine  and  grapes 
of  the  department.      Auriul,  an  irregularly-built  but  rather  pretty 
village,  3  miles  N.  from  Roquevaire,  has  5103  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture woollens,  soda,  bricks,  tiles,  brandy,  paper,  and  raise  a  good 
deal   of  silk.      Mines    of    gypsum,   coal,   alabaster,    and   red  ochre 
are  worked  in  the  vicinity.     The  town  is  ancient.     Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  in  it. 

2.  In  the  arroudissement  of  Aix  the  chief  town  is  Aix.     Serre  is  a 
small  well-built  walled  town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  of  13erre  ; 
it  is  a  station  on  the  Aries-Marseille  railroad,  and  has  a  harbour  and 
a  population  of  1926,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  salt,  made  in 
extensive  saltworks  along  the  shore,  which  however  render  the  tsite 
unwholesome.     Gardanne,  7   miles  from  Aix,  has  2609  inhabitants, 
who   are   chiefly  engaged  in  the  coal-mines,  in  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  and  tiles,  and  in  the  cultivation   of  melons  and   beet-root. 
fitret  is  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  Olivier,  which  is  joined  to  the 
Etang  de  Berre  by  a  canal.     The  town  has  a  population  of  3122.     It 
is  surrounded  by  old  fortifications.     St.-Chamas,  a  first-class  station 
on  the  Aries-Marseille  railway,  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  shore-lake  of  Bcrre,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tou- 
loubre,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  Roman  construction  :    it  has 
a   population   of  2443,  who  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 
Lamoetc,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Aix,  on  the  road  to  Avignon,  has  a 
population  of  3587,  who  manufacture  oil,  soda,  and  soap.     The  town 
has  also  establishments  for  reeling  silk.    Let-Martigne*,  25  miles  S.W. 
tVniii  Aix,  is  situated  on  three  islands  united  by  bridges  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  channel  which  joins  the  harbour  of  Tour-de-Bouc  to  the 
Berre  Lake.     It  is  well  built,  contains  a  fine  church,  an  hospital,  and 
several  good  streets,  and  has  a  population  of  7772.     Its  position  on 
islands  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  '  Provencal  Venice.'     Its  port 
is  frequented  by  small  craft  from  Aries  and  the  coast  of  Genoa.     The 
inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  tunny  and  pilchard  fishery. 
Salon,  20  miles  W.  from  Aix  on  the  road  to  Aries,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  irrigated  by  the  Canal  de  Craponne,  and  has  a  population 
of  5617.     It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  houses  and 
two  very  ancient  churches.     There  are  oil-mills,  soaperies,  and  estab- 
lishments for  bleaching  wax  and  reeling  silk.     Trets,  nn  ancient  town, 
11  miles  S.E.  from  Aix,  has  3039  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  brandy, 
tiles,  anc1  sugar-of-lead.     A  coal-mine  is  worked  near  Trets. 

3.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Aries  the  chief  town  is  ABLES.  C/idteau- 
Renard  is  17  miles  N.E.  from  Aries,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance. 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  ruined  castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town  : 
the  population  is  4744.     Eyguiira  is  situated  amidst  olive-plantations 
near  the  Craponne  Canal,  and  has  2920  inhabitants.     Organ,  22  miles 
N.E.  from  Aries,  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.     Between  the  hill  and 
the  Durance  there  is  only  room  for  the  high  road  and  the  Boisgelin 
Canal   to   pass.      The   town   has  2748   inhabitants,  who   are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.      St.-Remy,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Aries,  stands 
in  a  plain  covered  with  olive-plantations,  and  has  a  population  of 
5930.     It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  many  good  houses  of  an 
ancient  style  of  architecture.     Wool,  silk,  and  agricultural  produce 
arc  the  chief  articles  of  trade.     There  are  several  Roman  remains 
here.      Tara»con-sur-Rlt6ne  (the  Roman  Tarasco),   10  miles  N.  from 
Aries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh&ne  opposite  Beaucaire,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  suspension-bridge,  is  a  walled  town  defended  by  towers, 
and  entered  by  three  gates.     It  is  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle, 
built  on  a  rock  above  the  Rhune.    Tarascon  is  a  well-built  town.    The 
ancient  church  of  Sainte-Martha,  the  town-house,  court-house,  theatre, 
the  two  hospitals,  and  the  barracks,  are  the  most  important  public 
buildings.     A  tribunal  of  first  instance  sits  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  a  college  and  a  public  library.     Woollens,  serges,  silks,  calico, 
vermicelli,  soap,  cordage,  starch,  brandy,  bricks,  tiles,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.      Small  vessels  for  the  river  traffic  are  built.     The 
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seed*.  4U.  fcra  UM  HMD*  of  a  brisk  trad*. 

ra*  tit*  bishopric  of  MwMilU 
UM  archdiooae*  of 
Mdktion  of  the    High    Court 
of  Aix/and  belong,  to  UM  Mil 
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B.  ND.    [X«w  OaoaoiA  Amcmntukoo.] 

BO'  .KKAT.  «-b«hir.,  a  townahip  and  the  seat  of  a 

Bioa.  m  UM  parish  of  St  Oswald  and  hundred  of  Broxton, 
OM  mO*  B.  turn  Ck**Usr.  aad  IBS  mile.  X.W.  from  London  by  road. 
The  Chester  aad  Crrw.  railway  pa****  through  UM  pariah  :  the  popu- 
k*ioaofUMtowa«kipiami  wai  11«4.  Tb.  living  of  8t  Oswald's 
i*  a  Tioarag*  in  UM  awhdtaeoary  and  diooa**  of  Chester.  Great 
•natal  *  Poor-Lur  fnion  contain.  100  parisbe.  and  townships,  with 
aa  ana  of  JT.loTacrea,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,570.  Great 
i*  beconia*;  a  suburb  to  the  cHy  of  Cheiter.  It  con- 
There  i*  a  National  school  at  Great 


iSt-ILLOX.  UM  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Bouillon,  now 
(orauac  UM  wMOra  part  of  UM  Belgian  province  of  Luxembourg,  is 
aWilTi  Mar  the  Franca  frontier  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Semoy, 
aad  14  mil-  from  if  junction  with  the  Xeuse,  in  49*  48'  N.  lat, 
4*  W  K.  long. :  population,  2800.  The  duchy  is  a  hilly  district  lying 
m  UM  middle  of  the  Ardennes,  and  between  the  former  grand  duchy 
•  .  .  •  .. 

The  Iowa  i*  small  but  neatly  built  The  castle  of  Bouillon,  which 
wa*  formerly  thought  to  be  impregnable,  is  built  upon  a  steep  rock 
overlooking  UM  town  :  it  ha*  been  recently  repaired,  and  is  now  used 
a*  a  military  pruua  The  dungeons  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Tk*  town  aad  duchy  of  Bouillon  were  UM  hereditary  poaaesaions  of 
Oodfrry.  the  Matter  of  UM  first  Cruaade  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  which 
ofty  a.  took  m  109*:  To  provide  funds  for  hi.  expedition,  Godfrey 
•old  UM  docby  to  Albert,  biabop  of  Liege,  subject  to  the  right  of 
redemption  on  the  part  of  th*  vendor  or  hi.  immediate  heirs.  Godfrey 
having  died  in  UM  Holy  Land,  this  sale  became  cause  of  dispute 
U*  Mir*  aad  UM  bishop,  each  party  having  recourse  to  arms 
irt  of  their  pretenatoo*,  Alisr  this  petl 


this  petty  war  had  been 
as  to  obtain  for  the  duchy  the 
MBM  of  '  UM  P«hai«*thl*  Land,'  it  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
Maoatbt*  poawaaoa  of  UM  prince  biabop  of  Liege.  The  bishop  having 
taken  part  ia  the  war  again*  France,  Loui.  XIV.  caused  the  town 
aad  *aHli  of  Boailloa  to  be  seised  in  1672,  and  at  the  congress  of 
Kaaa*ga*a  ia  1«78  it  wa*  ctlpnlatod  that  France  should  retain  posaes- 
*»*a  MMl  arbitrator*  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  should  have 
dMaied  betWMO  UM  olamu  for  the  duchy  set  up  by  the  descendant*  of 
the  bars  of  Godfrey  aad  IheBuhop  of  Liege.  In  the  meanwhile  Louis 
had  lansUd  th*  family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  with  the  duchy.  A 
daasadaat  of  that  boa**,  Philip  d'Auvergn*,  a  captain  in  the  English 
•avy.  cammed  in  17W  th*  UU*  of  •  Prince  de  Bouillon,'  which  he  con- 
t*Ba*4  to  bear  until  bis  death  in  1814.  The  long-disputed  territory 
was  adjudged  by  UM  ooagr***  of  Vienna  in  1815  to  the  king  of  the 
Catted  XetMriatKb,  at  duk.  of  Luxembourg  :  in  the  division  of  that 
«**ay,  ooaawaa**  upon  th*  revolution  of  1830,  Bouillon  fell  to  the 
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BOCLOOKK.     (gBJtt.  Department  of] 

BMt'lOONB-aCR-MEK.  a  *aaport  town  in  the  department  of 
Paxte-Calaia  la  France,  etand.  hi  60'  44'  N.  lat,  T  35'  K.  long.,  at 
UM  atowih  of  UM  Lhrn,  which  fall.  Into  UM  KnKlwh  Ohanalwd 
tsnas  UM  karhow.  It  i*  170  miU*  disUat  X  N  W  from  Paris  by 
nOnad  Uuwafh  Amteas  aad  Abbeville,  and  29  mile*  from  Folkestone 
*aUM««a«tof  Kes*  tU^populaUoa  U  said  to  exceed  30,000,  about 

»P«'>*'fh"  *•*•»•  of  UM  aoewBt  Gaorianm,  which  wa.. 
tarritorrof  th.  Mortal,  a  tribe  of  UM  Belg».  (M.la,  iii.  2.) 
•a^  aaaW  UM  RMMJM,  UM  okkf  port  of  embark.  • 

lafaMd  that  Julius  Cnsar  embarked 
but     D'Anville     and    other    high 
Irlu*  of  CMV  with   WiUand   or 
ard  Mar  Cap*  Grinex.      D'Anville 
^"^f  ClMirliliai  that  UM  tower  wa*  ersetod  by  Caligula, 
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greatly  to  it*  defenom.  Exlward  VI.  restored  Boul.igne  to  France 
m  15SO.  The  ramparU  of  the  upper  town  are  utill  standing :  they  are 
planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  command  a  rii-w  of  the 
lower  town,  th*  usa,  and  in  fine  weaUi.-r  of  the  coast  of  England. 
The  upper  town  i*  entered  by  three  gates.  The  ciudrl  i*  used  as  an 
armoury  and  barrack,  and  iu  vaults  are  converted  into  a  powder 
m«a««iM  Boulogne  was  in  1804  the  central  rendexvous  of  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  aawmhled  for  the  invasion  of  Englaml.  A 
Dorio  column  erectod  on  the  cliff  about  a  mile  from  the  town  was 
commenced  by  the  grand  army,  but  not  complete*!  till  after  tin- 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons— an  event  which  it  was  then  made  to 
commemorate.  In  1H41  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purpose,  and 
<i rin. -tinted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon  1C  feet  high.  Tho  height  of  the 
column,  which  is  built  of  marble,  in  164  feet. 

I  the  peace  of  1815  Boulogne  has  much  increased  in  extent 
mil  population.  It  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place,  and  many 
English  families  have  made  it  their  permanent  residence.  The  uppi-r 
town  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Boulogne;  it  has  for  the  most 
part  narrow  irregular  street*,  but  good  houses.  A  house  in  tho  street 
leading  to  the  Calais  gate  is  marked  with  an  inxcription  us  the 
deathplaoe  of  Le  Sage,  author  of  '  Oil  Bias.'  (Tho  English  poets 
Churchill  and  Campbell  died  in  Boulogne.)  The  lower  town,  which  is 
connected  with  the  upper  town  by  a  long,  wide,  and  well-built  but  steep 
•rtreet  called  the  Orande  Rue,  extends  down  tho  slope  of  the 
hill  to  the  river.  This  part  is  rejularly  built  There  is  also  a 
large  suburb  called  Capfcure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liane.  The 
lower  town  is  larger,  more  populous,  and  more  commercial  than  the 
upper  town.  The  supply  of  water  is  by  means  of  fountain*,  of  which 
there  are  S  in  the  upper  town,  and  12  in  the  lower.  The  town  is 
well  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  promenades  on  the  rampart*  of  the 
upper  town ;  and  there  is  an  open  space  called  the  TVntillrrirt,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town  which  is  bordered  with  trees,  and 
surrounded  with  new  streets  and  elegant  houses,  inhabited  very 
generally  by  English  families.  The  sands  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  form  an  excellent  promenade  at  low  water. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  upper  town  are  the  town-hall, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne; 
the  Beffroi,  an  ancient  tower  140  feet  high,  commanding  from  its 
summit  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  harbour  ;  the  court-house ;  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  a  boarding  school ;  and  the 
prison.  The  finest  building  however  in  the  old  town  is  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  which  was  commenced  in  1827,  nml  i«  n»w  <-<>m- 
pleted.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  which  wan  Aef 
in  the  first  revolution.  In  the  lower  town  are — the  hotel  of  the 
sub-prefect ;  the  church  of  St-Nicholas ;  the  building  formerly  a 
aeminary  for  the  priesthood,  aud  now  occupied  by  several  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  science;  the  barracks;  the  great  hospital;  a 
museum  (in  the  Orande  Rue)  which  contains  collections  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities,  paintings,  casts,  and  also  the  public  free 
library  of  25,000  volumes.  There  are  in  Boulogne  several  churches  ; 
three  convents,  the  nuns  of  which  educate  a  vast  number  of  young 
children,  who  attend  the  different  schools  under  their  direction ; 
several  Protestant  chapels ;  an  infant  asylum ;  a  humane  society ; 
several  elementary  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers;  a  free  school  for  navigation;  and  several  boarding  schools. 
Of  places  of  amusement  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  and  tin- 
-I'li-ii'lid  bathing  establixhmrnt  which  containx  music,  reading,  and 
card-rooms.  Boulogne  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce.  The  railway  station  is  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  the 
Liane  near  Place  Bellevue. 

Boulogne  is  a  tide  harbour.  The  entrance  to  it  is  formed  by  two 
piers,  of  which  the  western  extends  2204  feet  into  the  sea,  and  the 
eastern  1640  feet  The  depth  of  water  between  them  is  at  high  tides 
as  much  as  30  feet  Having  passed  this  channel,  vessel*  reach  an 
inner  basin  surrounded  by  quays,  which  extend  a  good  way  up  tho 
Liane.  Above  the  basin  a  considerable  body  of  water  is  kept  in  tho 
bed  of  the  Liane  by  means  of  sluices  for  tho  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  harbour.  At  low  water  the  inner  basin  in  empty,  and  vessels  rest 
on  the  mud  :  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  convert  it  into  a  wet 
dock.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  ix  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries. The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  The  herring  and 
mackerel  fisheries  call  into  employment  a  considerable  capital,  and 
several  voswls  are  fitted  out  for  the  Newfoundland  • 
Coarse  woollens,  sailcloths,  pottery,  nets,  and  tulles  are  manufactured. 
Then-  are  also  a  linen-yarn  factory  which  contains  30111)  :--|.in.H.-, 
glaas-bottle  works,  rope-walks,  gin  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
yards,  tile  and  brick  works.  The  coasting  trade  is  active.  There  is 
constant  communication  with  London,  Dover,  and  Folkestone  by 
•IsaiiKss.  Boulogne  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  tho  passenger 
traffic  between  England  and  Franco  :  the  number  of  passengers  from 
and  to  England  in  1849  and  1860  amounted  to  64,997,  aud  86,415 
respectively. 

Several  Roman  antiquities  including  medals  and  tombs  have  been 
discovered  at  Boulogne.  On  a  cliff  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
port  stood  Caligukvs  tower.  It  was  an  octagon  ;  each  side  is  said  to 
have  been  sbout  20  feet  at  the  base,  and  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
125  feet  It  had  12  stages  or  floors,  and  the  diameter  of  tip 
appears  to  have  diminished  3  feet  at  each  stage,  so  as  to  form  so 
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many  external  galleries  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  width ;  going  all  round 
the  tower.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  lights  were  placed,  so  that  it 
served  as  a  lighthouse  to  vessels  navigating  the  channel.  The  tower 
was  built  with  iron  gray-stone,  three  tiers  together,  succeeded  by  a 
double  tier  of  a  yellow  stone  of  a  softer  texture,  and  on  this  a  double 
tier  of  very  hard  and  red  bricks.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it 
atood  more  than  a  bow-shot  from  the  sea,  but  the  cliff  was  so  much 
excavated  by  the  wave?,  and  fell  in  so  far,  that  the  tower  was  at  last 
undermined  and  overthrown  in  the  year  1644.  It  had  been  repaired 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century ;  and  when  the 
English  were  in  possession  of  Boulogne  they  surrounded  this  tower 
with  a  wall  and  towers,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  donjon  or  keep  of 
a  fortress.  These  walls  and  towers  shared  the  fate  of  the  original 
Roman  work  in  being  overthrown  by  the  advance  of  the  sea.  The 
tower  was  named  iii  the  middle  ages  '  Turns  Ordans '  (supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  '  ardens,'  burning)  or  Ordensis ;  and  the  cliff  in 
this  direction  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Tour  d'Ordre. 

BOULONNAIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Picardie, 
which  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Boulogne,  in  the  department 
of  PAS-DE-CALAIS. 

BOURBON,  THE  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
the  eastward  of  Madagascar.  St. -Denis,  the  chief  town  on  the 
island,  stands  at  its  north-western  extremity,  in  20°  52'  S.  lat., 
55°  57'  E.  long.  From  Point  des  Oalets  near  St.-Denis  the  island, 
which  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval,  extends  upwards  of  40  miles  to 
Point  de  la  Table  at  the  south-eastern  extremity. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas 
in  1542,  and  at  thtt  time  was  not  inhabited.  It  received  the  name  of 
Mascarenhaa  or  Mascareigne.  The  French  in  1642  sent  some 
criminals  from  Madagascar  to  it,  and  settled  a  colony  in  1649,  when 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  was  changed  into  that  of  Reunion,  and  afterwards 
into  Bonaparte  and  Napoleon.  In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  island  resumed  its  old  name  of  Bourbon.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  it  again  received  the  name  of  Reunion. 

Probably  all  the  island  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  its  surface  consists  of  lava,  basalt,  and  other  volcanic 
productions,  and  on  the  remainder  traces  of  such  rocks  are  frequent. 
The  island  consists  of  two  systems  of  volcanic  mountains  and  rocks, 
and  a  kind  of  plain  which  divides  them.  The  north-western  moun- 
tains form  the  larger  system  and  cover  about  half  the  surface  of 
the  island.  Nearly  in  their  centre  rises  a  huge  mass  of  lava  with 
three  inaccessible  peaks,  called  the  Salazies,  whose  absolute  elevation 
is  estimated  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  at  nearly  1500  toises,  or  9600  feet. 
The  country  surrounding  this  mass  exhibits  large  tracts  of  lava  or 
basaltic  rocks  of  the  most  various  description,  and  between  them 
some  basins  or  vales.  The  basaltic  prisms  are  frequently  disposed 
in  regular  columns,  but  these  as  well  as  the  lava  rocks  are  frequently 
split  by  deep  narrow  crevices.  There  is  here  an  excellent  mineral 
spring,  the  Salazie,  at  an  elevation  of  2861  feet  Another  spring 
called  the  Cilaos  or  Silhaos  is  at  an  elevation  of  3655  feet.  The 
principal  eminence  on  the  island,  the  Peton  des  Neiges,  or  the  Snowy 
Peak,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  and  forms  the  crest 
of  a  bold  rocky  ridge  dividing  the  Cilaos  from  the  Salazie  ridge  of 
mountains.  The  rivers  are  only  torrents,  which  descend  from  a  great 
elevation.  Sometimes  they  are  nearly  dry;  at  others  they  carry 
great  volumes  of  water,  which  they  pour  down  the  steep  declivities 
with  incredible  impetuosity.  Their  course  is  through  extremely 
narrow  gorg«s,  and  in  deep  beds.  Between  St. -Denis  and  the  'burnt 
land'  on  the  windward  or  north-east  side  of  the  island  there  are 
fifteen  streams,  of  which  the  eight  named  as  follows  may  be  regarded 
as  rivers  : — The  river  of  the  East,  the  river  of  Marsoniers,  the  river 
'if  Rucks,  the  Dumas  or  Du  Mat,  the  St. -Jean,  the  Ste.-Suzanne,  the 
river  of  the  Rams,  and  the  river  of  St. -Denis,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the  town.  On  the  leeward  side 
of  the  island  are  five  streams,  of  which  the  river  Des  Qalets  and  the 
river  St.-Stephen  are  the  principal. 

The  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky,  but  not  generally  very  high, 
except  along  the  south-west  coast  between  St.-Paul  and  St.-Petre. 
In  a  few  places  a  narrow  beach  separates  the  rocks  from  the  sea  ;  it 
in  composed  of  pieces  of  basalt  and  broken  lava,  which  have  under- 
gone trituration  in  the  sea,  and  afterwards  been  thrown  ashore, 
intermixed  with  some  calcareous  pebbles  and  shells. 

The  plains  which  separate  the  volcanic  region  in  the  north-west 
from  that  in  the  south-east  district  of  the  island,  occupy  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  island.  The  two  principal  plains  which  extend 
across  the  island,  the  plains  of  the  Kaffirs  and  of  the  Palmists,  are 
divided  by  a  rampart  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  are  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  south  shores  the 
ry  rises  gradually  for  some  miles,  and  then  extends  in  a  kind  of 
•ii  plain,  called  the  plain  of  the  Kaffirs.  Its  surface  is  a  succession 
of  smalt  plains,  rising  above  one  another  and  intersected  by  hillocks. 
At  the  south  extremity  this  plain  is  3600  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
where  it  joins  the  plain  of  Cilaos  towards  the  south-east  volcanic 
region,  its  elevation  may  be  nearly  5000  feet.  To  the  north  of  it 
extends  the  plain  of  the  Palmists,  which  rises  to  about  3000  feet 
It  is  a  perfect  level,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  inclosed  on  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  shores  on  the  north,  by  a  nearly  perpendicular 


wall  of  mountains  from  1500  to  2000  feet  elevation,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  high  trees  and  rich  vegetation :  on  the  plain  itself 
many  trees  are  found,  among  which  the  species  of  palms  abounds, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  descent  to  the  shore  is  some- 
what longer  than  on  the  south  declivity  of  the  island.  The  traveller 
ascends  from  the  plain  of  the  Kaffirs  to  the  south-east  volcanic 
region  by  two  other  extremely  sterile  plains,  those  of  Cilaos  and 
of  the  Sands  (aux  Sables). 

This  volcanic  region  at  the  south-east  extremity,  which  probably 
does  not  occupy  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  island,  is  called  the 
burned  land  (pays  brflle'),  from  its  soil  being  entirely  composed  of 
recent  lava.  There  are  few  places  in  which  signs  of  vegetation  are 
seen.  Nearly  in  its  centre  is  the  present  crater  of  the  volcano, 
which  nearly  every  year  changes  its  place  over  an  extent  of  5  to  6 
square  miles.  This  centre  of  volcanic  agency  is  only  from  8  to  9  miles 
from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  high  mountains 
near  it  are  estimated  to  have  an  absolute  elevation  of  about  8000  feet. 
In  November  1828  the  volcano  was  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  .visible  above  the  horizon  from  a  distance 
of  nearly  100  miles. 

A  soil  so  arid  as  that  of  Bourbon  could  not  maintain  a  vigorous 
vegetation  if  it  were  not  continually  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture 
by  the  regular  succession  of  land  and  sea-breezes.  The  first,  blowing 
from  the  high  mountains  of  the  interior,  are  always  cool,  frequently 
cold ;  and  in  the  gorges  they  blow  with  great  force.  It  ceases  at 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  sea-breeze, 
which  brings  with  it  fogs.  These  fogs  are  afterwards  dissipated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  driven  again  to  the  sea.  This  circulation 
of  the  vapours  produces  a  great  humidity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nun  falls.  But  in  despite  of  this  humidity,  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  most  healthy  to  be  found.  The  mean  mini- 
mum of  temperature  as  ascertained  by  observations  was  72°  in  1818, 
and  71°  in  1819  ;  the  mean  maximum  in  1818  was  82°,  and  the  same 
in  1819.  The  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  in  1818  was 
77°  ;  in  1819  it  was  76'75°.  A  considerable  difference  is  observed 
between  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  the  difference 
amounting  to  nearly  50°  Fahrenheit.  The  difference  in  length  of 
the  longest  and  the  shortest  day  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  the 
longest  being  13  hours,  16  minutes,  and  the  shortest  10  hours, 
44  minutes.  On  June  12th  and  December  12th  the  sun  rises  at 
38  minutes  past  6,  and  sets  at  22  minutes  past  5  o'clock.  During  the 
winter  the  highest  peaks  on  the  island  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hurricanes  which  are  generally  very  violent  and  occasion  much 
damage  occur  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 

Except  in  one  or  two  places  the  interior  of  the  island  is  not  inha- 
bited, and  perhaps  not  habitable  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  its  soil. 
The  cultivated  ground  extends  only  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
sea.  Among  the  productions  of  the  island  are  maize,  mandioc,  sweet 
potatoes,  ignames,  haricots,  mangoes,  mangosteens,  strawberries, 
grapes,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  custard  apples.  Vanille  and 
chocolate  plants  flourish  ;  coffee  and  cinnamon  grow  well, 
although  not  now  much  cultivated,  the  attention  of  cultivators 
having  been  of  late  years  chiefly  directed  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
Almost  every  variety  of  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown  in  perfection. 
In  many  parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  at  the  feet  of  the  higb'-r 
mountains,  are  extensive  forests  of  timber-trees.  The  sugar  cultiva- 
tion is  now  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  Coolies  from  the  Malabar 
Coast.  Of  these  Indian  labourers  there  are  about  20,000  on  the 
island.  Many  of  those  who  were  formerly  slaves,  and  who  were 
emancipated  by  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  April  1848,  have  squatted  on  patches  of  ground 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  small 
plots,  from  which  they  obtain  often  a  very  insufficient  amount  of 
provisions  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families. 

There  are  very  few  European  families  on  the  island.  The  entire 
population  was  returned  in  1841  as  106,682,  of  whom  65,993  were 
then  slaves.  We  have  no  recent  information  of  a  definite  character 
respecting  the  number  of  the  population.  The  Governor  resides  at 
St.-Denis,  where  the  supreme  courts  of  the  island  are  held.  The  field 
force  of  regular  troops  amounts  to  about  2000  men,  including  upwards 
of  100  gens-d'arme  who  are  employed  throughout  the  island  as  a 
mounted  police.  There  is  also  a  considerable  military  force.  Two 
great  roads  are  carried  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  island, 
except  where  interrupted  for  a  short  interval  by  the  rocky  character 
of  the  coast.  One  of  the  roads  follows  the  line  of  the  seaboard ;  the 
other  is  a  little  inland.  There  are  also  many  good  roads  in  the  inte- 
rior, some  of  which  pass  along  the  sides  of  high  hills  and  cross 
numerous  ravines  and  river  channels  by  bridges  generally  made  of 
wood,  some  on  the  suspension  principle,  and  others  of  more  or  less 
elaborate  construction. 

As  the  island  does  not  produce  much  of  importance  besides  sugar, 
which  is  raised  for  exportation,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  import 
a  considerable  amount  of  provisions.  Beef  is  brought  from 
Mauritius,  mutton  and  corn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  rice 
with  some  gram  from  India.  Wines  and  general  merchandise  are 
brought  from  France,  and  horses  from  the  Cape. 

The  town  of  St-Denis  has  a  population  of  about  8000.  It  has  .no 
harbour,  and  only  an  open  and  dangerous  roadstead.  There  are  two 
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._    UM  town  of  St-Deni.  U  neatly  and  regulariy 

laid  cat  at  U**  fcot  aad  on  the  aid*  of  a  hill  which  aaoend*  with  a 
gmdaal  elope,  afcrdia*  ndUtie*  for  drainage.  The  hoiuc*  are  gene- 
rally iij»*li*i1iil  of  wood,  with  a  *hmfU  roof.  The  public  building* 
iaotai**  UM  Governor"*  boo**,  the  Palak  de  Jiutioe,  or  Supreme  ( 'ourt 
4  UM  aaaad.  three  churche*.  the  Central  College,  or  Lyoee  Colonial, 
UM  military  barraok*  and  hoapital.  and  a  amaU  theatre.  A  Roman 
fVUf.  bMnin  ha*  bean  Utely  appointed  to  the  Wand.  The  village 
of  SL-Aadre  ki  •Hoatad  on  the  road  from  Sl-Deni*  to  the  Sahude 
Tb.  valWy  in  which  the  SaUuie  spring  i*  utuated  contain*  a 
of  about  3000.  The  bland  of  Bourbon  U  the  only 
which  UM  French  now  po**e*»  between  Africa  and  India. 
(Bory  d«  8t  Vmetot,  F***V*  •*•••  la  Q*otn  lilt*  de  la  Her 
J/VifW ;  Tboma*,  Rmti  J*  t9ati**iur  tit  FlUt  de  Bourbon ;  Rough 
.VuJrt  •/  a  Tr,f  lo  Xtumiom,  ilumriliiu,  awl  Ceylon,  by  Fred.  J.  Mouat, 

•'Ucatte,  1841) 
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province*  or  military  government*  into  which,  before  the  revolution, 
that  kingdom  wa*  divided.  It  wa*  bounded  N.  by  Bern  and  Nivernois; 
E.  by  Btmrgofne;  aE.br  Lyonnai* ;  &  by  Auvcrgne ;  S.\V.  by  La- 
March*  ;  and  V.  by  Bern.  It*  gnatect  length  was  92  miles,  and  it* 
•nala*  ImerHli  TTII  Iff  milt  It  now  form*  the  department  of  Allier, 
aad  UM  arronduMOMot  of  St-Amand  in  the  department  of  Cher. 

M~rli«-.  on  the  Allier,  wa*  the  capital.  The  other  chief  towns  were 
Bourbon  rArchambault,  "•""«».  and  Montlucon.  [ALLIER  ;  CUER.] 

BOURBO'  an.] 

fBAJUAJUU.] 

the  name  of  Mveral  place*  in  France,  which  are  distin- 
guubrd  from  each  other  by  come  surname,  and  will  be  found 
notion!  in  the  following  department*— AlN;  Aunt  CHE;  DROME; 
UiaoxDE:  IXDRI;  lakRc;  LOIRE;  LOIRE-! xrtHiECRB. 

K.    [CRKCTE.] 

BOURQBB,  a  city  of  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bern,  BOW  of  the  department  of  Char,  i*  situated  at  the  junction  of 
UM  Aaron,  UM  Yerre,  and  the  YeVrette,  which  throw  their  united 
water*  into  UM  Cher.  It  *Und*  in  47  !,'  X.  lat,  2°  23'  43"  E.  long., 
at  a  dictaace  of  about  70  mile*  S.  by  E.  from  Orleans  by  railroad  : 

ThkcHy  i*  built  on  the  «ite  of  Avaricuin,  which  was  the  capital  of 
UM  Bitorigt*  Cubl  Avaricum  wa*  besieged  by  Julius  C.-caar  in  the 
war  atnh*rt  Verdagatorix,  and  taken  by  itorm  after  a  moat  deter- 
mined reeMUoot  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  put  to 
tbeiword  without  reaped  to  *ge  or  *ex.  ('Bell.  Gall.'  vii.  13-33.) 
It  wa*  afterward*  fortified  by  the  Roman*,  and  became  at  an  early 
period  of  UM  Chrwtian  en  the  teat  of  a  bUhop.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  period  it  loet  the  name  of  Avaricum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  A  van,  now  the  Yevre,  and  assumed  Chat  of  Bituriges,  from 
which  UM  modern  name  i*  derived.  In  475  the  town  came  into  the 
i  of  the  ViaigoUn,  from  whom  it  pasaed  to  the  Franks,  in  conao- 
i  of  the  victory  of  Clovi*  at  VouiM  In  the  early  age*  of  the 
a»<mnh/  Bourge*  luflered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
was  repaired  by  Charlemagne,  and  afterward*  by  Philippe 
la  the  dupute*  of  the  bouae*  of  Bourgogne  and  Orleans  it 
If  eioge  directed  by  Charle*  VL  in  penon.  In  1562  it  was 
1  garrieooed  by  the  Huguenot*,  who  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
UM  royal  trope*  OD  UM  lat  of  September  of  the  same  year. 

Buaiaai  I*  divided  into  aa  old  and  a  new  town,  the  Utter  extending 
nej  every  *UU  round  the  former,  which  stand*  on  a  hill.  The  street* 
an  crooked;  aad  UM  gable  and*  of  the  hotuei,  which  are  low  and 
roofed  with  UM*,  give  the  town  a  TOT  homely  aspect.  Bourges  wu 
•  aarruuaded  by  rampart*,  which  were  defended  by  24  towers. 
(U  tower,  an  atOI  *Uoding,  but  the  ramparU  have  been 
mto  promenade*  Within  the  circuit  of  the 
and  many  open  (pace*  laid  out  in  walk* 


wall*  to  UM  view ;  bat  within  then  an  good  mansion,,  with 
•MTVymnti  aad  gardea*.    Three  mamdoos  an  inhabited  chiefly  by 
r  of  UM  aid  ngtee,  a  ebai  of  which  Bourgw  powMM.  a  greater 

*r  Uaw  peraap*  aay  other  provincial  town  in  France. 

Bovrfe*  turmmtj  had  a  univrraity  of  gnat  npttte,  which  wa* 
Hm.il  at  the  nvolotioo,  when  the  town  wnered  greatly  from 
.  ma   i  of  that  period.     The  oathedral  of  SL-Etionne,  which 
UM  ravafie  of  the  revolution,  i*  one  of  the  nobkwt  gothic 
U  *Uad*  on  the  bi|XM*t  *pot  in  the  city;  it* 


all 


richly  omanxDied.  UM  central  one  pr» 
oUtionofth«l»*tjodgmenL    The  edifice 


i*  370  fool  long  and  131  foot  wide.     The  vaulted  roof  of  thr 
which  i»  121  feet  high  and  40  feet  wid.-,  i*  Mii.|K,rt.-.l  l.y  oolumn* 
45  feet  high,  and  of  great  delicacy  of  workmanship.     The  interior  il 
lighted  through  59  magnificent  painted  windows,  some  of  which  are 


iut  tln<  l-'lh  coulir  •«•!!  liall  was  formerly  tho  hou»e 

of  Jaoque*  '  licheat  subject  of  hi*  tinn-,  wh.»«o  treasure* 

enabled  Charle*  VII.  to  reconquer  the  country  from  the  Englian. 
This  edifice  U  in  the  richest  style  of  the  architecture  < 
century.     The  arcbiepiaoopal  palace  i*  a  building  of  great  magnifi- 
"  i  garden  attached  to  it  is  uaed  a*  a  public  promenade.     The 


the  garde 

ramarkahla   building*  are  tho  churches  of  Notre- Dame  and 
house  built  on  the  cite  of  tin-  «I<1  |..ilaoc  of 
the  duke*  of  Bern,  the  former  ecclesiastical  college,  now  UK. 
leu-rack*,  and  the  house  of  Louis  XL,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the 
Renaissance  style. 

Bourges  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  whose  sea  con«i*t.-  <•>"  <!><• 
department*  of  Cher  and  Indre,  and  whose  suflfragaus  are  the  bishop* 
of  Clermont,  Limoges,  Le-Puy,  Tulle,  and  St -Flour.  The  archbishop 
formerly  took  the  title  of  patriarch  and  primate  of  Aquilaiu.-.  Tlu- 
iiifthopnc  of  Hourgea  dates  from  A.I).  252. 

Bourges  i*  the  seat  of  a  High  Court  and  a  University  Acadomy. 
[t  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  19th    Military    Division  which 
includes  the  departments  of  Cher,  Nievre,  Allier,  and  liulre.     There 
are  in  the  town  a  public  library  containing  20,000  volumes,  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  a  theatre,  several  hospitals,  a  museum  of  iiiiti<; 
Ac.     In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  mineral  spring.     The  chief 
manufactures   are  broadcloth,  blankets,  cutlery,   Boltprtiv,  j* 
and  plate,  beer,  and  leather.     Of  these  articles,  and  of  corn,  lump, 
wool,  skins,  and  wood,  the  trade  of  the  town  consist*.     Tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce  are  held  in  the  town. 

BOCRQOQNE  (Burgundy),  a  former  province  of  France,  was 
bounded  N.  by  Champagne,  E.  by  Franche-Comto',  S.  by  Heanjolais, 
and  W.  by  Bourbonnoia  and  Nivernois.  Ita  length  from  Bar-sur-Seine 
to  Mirebel,  near  Lyon,  was  150  miles,  and  from  Auxonne  to  Vczelay 
it  measured  80  miles.  Before  the  revolution  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  governments  of  France.  It  was  divided  into  several 
territories,  of  which  the  principal  were — Dijonnait  of  which  Dijon 
was  the  capital ;  the  territory  of  Montagne,  whi'-h  li:id  Clii'itillou  for 
its  chief  town  ;  Brcmc,  of  which  the  capital  was  Bourg  ;  the  district 
of  Gex,  of  which  Qex  was  the  capital ;  and  the  principality  of  Dombn, 
the  chief  town  of  which  was  Trovoux.  Bourgogne  now  fonns  the 
departments  of  CoTE-D'On,  SAONE-ET-LOI  i  ;md  part  of  those 

of  AiNond  AnSE.  The  capital  of  the  province  wan  Dijon.  H-nir- 
gogue  is  very  fertile,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its  wines,  the 
boat  kinds  of  which  are  those  of  Volnay,  Meursault,  Romance,  Clos- 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Nuits,  and  Pomard. 

This  country  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  -I'.l-.i. 
a  powerful  Celtic  tribe,  whose  capital  was  Bibracte,  the  modern 
Autun.  In  the  division  of  (Jiillia  under  Augustus  into  four  pr.ivinr<->- 
it  was  comprised  in  Uallia  I.ngdiinensi*.  Early  in  the  5th  rcntury 
the  BurgundioneH,  a  VaiuLil  horde,  entabliahed  themselvc*  in  the 
country  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  was  from  them 
named  Bourgogne.  This  kingdom  did  not  coincide  in  extent  with 
the  province  of  Bourgogne,  but  was  much  larger,  including  also  the 
basin  of  the  Rh&ne,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Loire,  together  with  Savoy. 
About  the  year  1032  the  kingdom  of  iiiirgundy,  or  of  Aries,  as  it  win 
then  called,  terminated,  having  come  into  the  possession  of  Conrad, 
emperor  of  Germany.  Somewhat ;  Inter  Burgundy  was  governed  by 
hereditary  dukes,  the  last  of  whom  was  Charles  the  Hash,  who  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Nancy  in  1477.  As  he  left  no  male  issue  th.-d,i.-h\. 
which  was  then  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  province  of  Bourgognc, 
reverted  to  tho  crown  of  France,  and  has  ever  since  belonged  to  that 
country.  The  history  of  Bourgogne  belongs  to  another  department 
of  the  '  English  Cyclopaedia.' 

'IN.       '[IM.UE.] 

BOUHNK,  Lincolnshire,  a  market  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bourne,  wapentake  of  Aveling  and  part* 
of  Kesteven,  i*  situated  on  the  ro:ul  from  London  to  Lincoln,  in 
52'  47'  N.  lat,  0°  22'  W.  long.,  :;:.  mil.-«  S.  by  E.  from  Lincoln,  :md 
'.C  inileH  X.  by  \V.  from  London.  Spalding  station  on  the  ' 
Northern  railway,  which  is  about  9  miles  from  Bourne,  in  ilit  miles 
from  London:  the  imputation  of  the  town  or  I'.onrne  in  1351  wan 
2789.  Tho  living  is  a  vic.-u-:t:-.  in  th^  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Bourne  Poor-Law  Union  contain*  •'>.  |.:.ri  -h.  -  .-mil  town- 
wilh  an  area  of  84,962  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
22,435. 

Bourne  had  in  Saxon  time*  a  castle,  which  WOK  the  seat  of  a  lord- 
nhip  of  Home  nc.le.  A  bourn  or  brook  rise*  on  the  western  Hide  of 
the  town,  and  after  a  circuitous  route  joins  the  Carxdyke,  which  is 

navigable  for  small  craft  to  Market  I \rn\x  .-m.l   Strimf. ,H.      'I'll.: 

church,  formerly  an  abbey  church,  in  in  the  Norman  and  early  Knglish 
style  with  two  towers :  of  the  towers,  the  one  which  is  etanding  is 
ruinous.  There  are  place*  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Independents.  The  endowed  Grammar  school.  f..un.l.  .1 
by  a  Mr.  Trollo]w  in  1636,  ha*  an  income  from  endowment  of  3M.  a 
year,  and  had  14  scholar*  in  I*. 12.  There  are  National  Hcliool^  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  mechanics  library.  Bourne  chiefly  consists  of 
four  itreet*  which  diverge  from  the  spacious  marketplace.  In  the 
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centre  of  the  market  place  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  building 
erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  3600?.  The  quarter-sessions  are  held  in 
this  building.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  Bourne.  The  population  of  Bourne  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
There  are  breweries,  malt-houses,  and  tanneries  in  the  town.  A 
tesselated  pavement  and  some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BOUSSU.       [IlAINAULT.] 

BOW  ISLAND  (HE-OW),  the  largest  of  the  coral  islands  in  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago,  was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  La  Harpe ;  it  was  visited  in  the  following  year 
by  Cook,  who  gave  it  the  present  name.  It  lies  north-west  and  south- 
east, is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  30  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  5  miles.  The  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  coral 
island*,  confining  within  a  low  narrow  band  of  coral,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  a  spacious  lagoon  studded  with  knolls,  and  an  average 
depth  of  about  1 20  feet  between  them.  The  windward  (eastern)  side 
ier  than  the  other,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clusters 
of  trees  and  heaps  of  sand,  is  little  more  than  a  reef,  over  which  the 
sea  washes  into  the  lake  ;  but  there  is  no  passage  even  for  a  boat, 
except  in  one  spot  which  may  be  entered  by  a  large  ship.  This 
opening  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  is  only  115  feet  broad 
from  reef  to  reef,  with  a  coral  knoll  in  the  centre.  Within  the  lagoon 
the  anchorage  is  perfectly  secure  ;  the  bottom  is  generally  of  a  fine 
white  sand.  Water  may  be  got  by  digging  through  the  sand  into  the 
conil  rock.  Wood  may  also  be  procured,  chiefly  of  the  pemphis 
acidula,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  very  hard  ;  there  are  also  cocoa-nut, 
palm,  and  pandanuL  trees.  The  lagoon  abounds  in  shell-fish,  particularly 
of  the  pearl-oyster  kind.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  an  indolent 
ill-looking  race,  with  broad  flat  noses,  sunk  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  long 
bu*hy  hair  matted  with  dirt  and  vermin.  Their  stature  is  above  the 
middle  size,  but  they  are  generally  crooked ;  their  limbs  are  long, 
muscles  flaccid,  and  their  only  covering  is  the  maro  round  the  waist. 
They  appear  to  have  been  cannibals.  They  still  show  a  partiality  for 
raw  food,  in  which  state  they  devour  fish,  or  turtle  which  are  some- 
times found  on  the  shore.  (Beechey,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and 
Bthriwj i  & ,  • 

BOW,  STRATFORD-LE.     [MIDDLESEX.] 

BOYLE,  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  barony 
of  Boyle,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  i« 
situated  in  53"  57'  N.  lat.,  8°  16'  W.  long. ;  108  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Dublin  on  the  leading  road  to  Sligo.  The  population  in  1851  was 
xclusive  of  872  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Boyle  Poor- 
I«iw  Union  comprises  33  electoral  divisons,  with  an  area  of  159,680 
acres  and  a  population  in  1841  of  68,490,  in  1851  of  47,805. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Boyle  River,  a  mile  above 
its  expansion  into  Lough  Key,  and  10  miles  west  of  its  junction  with 
.iTni'iu  at  Carrick-on-Shaunon.  Three  bridges  cross  the  Boyle, 
which  here  flows  from  went  to  east  between  steep  banks  and  through 
a  picturesque  country.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  the  more 
11  part  of  the  town,  containing  the  sessions  house  situated  in  a 
handsome  area,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  a  crescent,  and  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  many  of  the  houses.  In  the  older  section  of 
the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Boyle,  and  the  manorial  residence  of  the  King  family,  now 
converted  into  a  barrack,  constitute  the  principal  objects.  The  town 
in  well-built,  chiefly  of  limestone ;  but  red  sandstone  is  employed  in 
liey  and  the  public  buildings.  Lord  Lorton's  magnificent  seat 
<if  Uockingham  lies  immediately  adjacent  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Key. 
•own  carries  on  a  considerable  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of 
imported  articles  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Roscommou  and 
and  has  a  large  market  for  corn  and  butter.  The  adjoining 
ry  has  been  much  improved.  The  Irish  Annals  of  Boyle,  which 
have  been  published  in  Latin  and  English,  commence  A.D.  420  and 
late  about  the  period  of  their  compilation  in  A.D.  1245.  The 
abbey  is  a  structure  of  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century.  Ita  remains 
are  considerable.  The  nave  is  1 3 1  feet  in  length  by  25  feet  in  breadth, 
exclusive  of  the  side  aisles  which  have  disappeared.  The  building 
was  reduced  to  its  present  ruined  state  by  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  in  1595.  Boyle  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; it  retains  a  manor  court  of  small  jurisdiction  the  only 
remnant  of  its  former  municipal  privileges. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  near  Carberry,  in  the  barony  of 
try  and  county  of  Kildare,  whence  flowing  west  not  far  from 
K'l'-nderry  in  the  King's  County,  it  receives  the  waters  of  that  portion 
of  the  bog  of  Allen  lying  immediately  north  of  the  line  of  the  Grand 
i  ;  thence  turning  to  the  north-east,  it  receives  the  Yellow  and 
Milltown  rivers  out  of  the  bogs  extending  from  Croghan  Hill  to 
Tyrrell's  Pass  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Soon  after  this  it  enters 
the  county  of  Meath  at  Clonard,  crones  the  Royal  Canal,  and  receives 
>'«!,  a  large  stream  flowing  parallel  to  the  Yellow  River  from 
Miillingar  in  Westmeath.  The  Boyne  having  now  left  the  district 
of  the  bog  of  All«n,  Hows  through  the  rich  plains  of  Meath,  receiving 
the  waters  of  many  small  rivers,  till  passing  Trim,  where  its  banks 
are  crowned  with  the  lofty  ruins  of  numerous  abbeys  and  castles,  it 
sweeps  past  the  base  of  Tara  Hill  iu  a  more  northerly  direction  to 
Navan,  where  it  meets  the  Blackwater,  descending  by  a  south-east 
course  from  the  Lake  of  Virginia  on  the  confines  of  Cavan.  The 


united  rivers  now  become  navigable  at  a  distance  of  25  English  miles 
direct  from  the  sea,  and  resuming  a  more  easterly  course  by 
Slane  and  Oldbridge,  proceed  along  the  south  part  of  the  county  of 
Louth  to  Drogheda,  and  thence  to  the  Irish  Channel,  which  the  Boyue 
enters  after  a  winding  course  of  about  60  miles  from  its  source.  The 
navigation  of  the  Boyue  from  Drogheda  to  Navau  was  effected  by  a 
company  in  1770,  and  is  now  vested  in  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 
The  principal  articles  carried  are  coals,  wheat,  flour,  and  timber. 
The  revenue  is  small,  the  tolls  in  1850  being  4632.  9s.  9d.  This 
amount  is  considerably  less  than  that  received  in  previous  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Drogheda  and  Navau  brauch 
railway,  which  runs  near  and  almost  parallel  to  the  line  of  water- 
carriage.  The  rate  of  toll  on  the  Boyne  navigation  was  in  1850  con- 
siderably reduced  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  The  Boyne  divides 
the  county  of  Meath  diagonally  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Its 
whole  course  through  this  county  affords  rich  landscape  scenery, 
the  descent  of  the  river  being  in  general  gradual,  and  the  sloping 
banks  abounding  in  historical  interest.  The  river  has  been  called 
the  '  Boyue  of  Science,'  from  -the  number  of  monastic  institutions  on 
or  not  far  from  its  banks,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Clouard, 
Trim,  Bective,  Donaghmore,  Slane,  Mellifont,  Monasterboyce,  and  the 
various  religious  foundations  of  Drogheda.  The  Boyne  however 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  important  battle  fought  on  its 
banks  on  the  1st  of  July,  1(590,  between  the  English  army  under 
William  III.  and  the  Irish  under  James  II.  An  obelisk  of  grand 
proportions  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  it  in  1736.  It  imme- 
diately faces  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  marking  the  spot  where  William 
received  his  wound  on  the  evening  before  the  engagement.  It  is  150 
feet  in  height  by  20  feet  at  the  base.  Oldbridge,  although  only  a  ford 
in  1690  had  been  the  site  of  a  bridge  at  a  very  early  date,  for  its 
name,  which  indicates  as  much,  is  found  in  the  patent  rolls  us  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  Boyue  is  also  rendered  famous 
in  more  ancient  history  by  the  invasion  of  Turgesius  the  Dane,  who 
sailed  up  it  with  a  fleet  of  Norsemen  to  the  plunder  of  Meath 
A.D.  838.  It  is  a  deep  and  wide  river  at  Drogheda,  navigable  for 
vessels  of  250  tons,  and  would  be  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  much 
greater  burden  were  the  bar  which  now  obstructs  its  entrance 
partially  removed.  The  total  descent  of  the  river  is  336  feet 

(Statittical  Survey  of  Meath  ;  Wilde,  Beauties  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blacl-water,  Dublin,  1849.) 

BOZOULS.     [AvETBON.l 

BRABANT,  DUCHY  OK,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  was  bounded  N.  by  Holland  and  Qelcler- 
laud,  E.  by  Qelderland  and  Liege,  S.  by  Haiuault  and  Namur,  and 
W.  by  Flanders  and  Zealand. 

Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  were 
possessed  of  considerable  power  and  influence  over  the  rulers  of  the 
other  Netherland  provinces.  Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  III.,  the 
last  duke  of  Brabant,  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  Anthony,  second  son 
of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  by  degrees,  through 
intermarriages,  inheritance,  and  purchase,  the  various  Netherland 
provinces  which  composed  the  '  Circle  of  Burgundy'  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  dukes  of  that  name.  At  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  last  of  these  dukes,  whose  daughter  Mary  was  married  to 
Maximilian,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  IV.,  ernperor  of  Ger- 
many, Brabant  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
In  1516  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
became  king  of  Spain,  and  his  Netherland  dominions  were  united  with 
the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  religioiis  persecution  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
against  all  who  would  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  northern  provinces  to  rise  iu 
defence  of  their  liberties  ;  and  in  1581  these  provinces  were  formed 
into  an  independent  union  under  the  title  of  '  The  United  Provinces,' 
Prince  William  of  Orange  being  declared  Stadtholder.  The  seven 
provinces  thus  allied  stood  anciently  in  the  following  order  as 
regarded  their  rank  : — Gelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
land,  Overyesell,  and  Groningen.  To  these  were  afterwards  added, 
by  conquest  and  under  treaties,  Drenthe  and  the  '  Ge'ne'ralite'-lands,' 
so  called  on  account  of  then-  belonging  to  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  these  Ge'ne'ralite'-lands  was  included  tho 
existing  province  of  North  Brabant. 

The  remaining  Netherlands  provinces,*  including  South  Brabant, 
continued  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain  until  1706,  when  after 
tho  battle  of  Ramilies  they  acknowledged  for  their  sovereign 
Charles  VI.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and  were  thencefor- 
ward known  as  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

In  tho  progress  of  these  events  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  was  not  only 
divided  in  the  manner  described  into  separate  provinces,  but  it  was 
also  limited  in  extent  by  the  erection  of  part  of  its  territory  into  tho 
province  of  Antwerp.  In  the  course  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in 
1793  the  whole  were  united  to  France.  In  1806  the  United  Provinces 
were  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
resigned  his  crown  in  1810,  when  the  territory  was  re-annexed  to 
France. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  including  both  North  and  South  Brabant, 
were  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  King  of  Holland  ;  but  at  tho 
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of  IBM  JfcmUi  Brabant  joined  UM  revolt  of  UM.  province. 
|M4  fcmirly  oumUUitod  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  it  has 


ifcrmed  tart  of  UM  klnfdom  of  Helfmm. 
BRABAXTVXORTH  t  Noord  Braband\  .  proviao.  of  the  kingdom 
b  Invaded  N.  by  UM  pruvincm  of  Holland  and   Oelder- 
of  which  it  b  divided  by  UM  Mtu;  R.  by  Liinburg 
a  by  the  BeUan  province.  of 


•ad  Ik*  Rteaba  arovlMM 
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ro-K.ka* 
UM  SUt  of 


Ik. 
lu  a 


;  aad  W.  by  UM  Dutch  provlBc.  of  Zealand. 
wwa  S1;  lY  aad  5P  W  Jf.  lat,  4'  IV  and 


b  1».7W  *qo*r«  mil-,  and  UM  population  on 
IMS   wa.   4U3.«*7.  above  7-8Ui*  of   whom 
The  •urface  of  UM    province   b   generally 
tod  w»at  Ihar*  b  BOOM  rbiag  ground  ,  it 

i'.         I:.-... 


riven  of  North  Brabant  an  UM  Maaa,  which  form* 
boundary,  and  th«  Dommel,  which  ha. 
t  •Bten  X. 


>  at  rW  ia  Umburg. 


S'orth  Brabant  near  the  village 


and  low*  aorta  part  EtadhorMi  to   Bob-le  Due, 

I'.. 


i  of  UM  Diora  it  join.  UM  Maa.  at  Creve- 
At  BoavM-Dne  UM  Dommel  U  joined  by  the  Aa,  which  rue. 
in  UM  utmiao.  of  Antwerp  about  four  mile,  north-north-eaat  from 
Tornkoot,  a*d  eaten  North  Brabant  at  the  commune  of  Hoogmeide. 
TW  Hark  or  M«rk  ha*  iu  aooro*  ako  near  Turnhout,  and  running 
tram  wuth  to  north  eatrn  North  Brabant  near  to  Meerle :  it  fall. 
iato  Hollands  Lhep  oppouto  the  bland  of  Goerec,  baring  pawed 
tarwarh  UM  towa  of  Breda.  Thb  province  U  abo  waahed  on  the 
rat  by  UM  channel  which  join*  the  Ea*t  and  Wort  Scholde,  and 
UM  bland*  of  Zealand  from  the  continent ;  and  on 
i  •  .f  the  eea  called  Holland.-I>iep,  and  it.  con- 


wtueh  ananta*  t 
UM  aorta  by  UM 
thMattoa  UM  Bwal 


The  principal  town*  are  Bou-Li-Duc,  BREDA,  and  BIROIH-OP- 
ZOOM  ;  UM  more  important  of  the  other  town,  are  here  noticed. 

ITi.rf>iii«.  aitoated  on  the  river  Dommel,  10  mile.  8.S.E.  from 
Bah  li  Due,  wa.  formerly  UM  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a 

r  school  and  manufacture,  of  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  and 
Iu  grain  market  b  considerable  :  population,  SOOO.  Gcer- 
,  a  •mall  fortified  town,  0  miles  N.N.E.  from  Breda,  on 
i*  of  UM  Bi«.bo.ch,  ba*  a  amall  harbour,  salmon  fisheries, 
•boat  1700  inhabitant*.  Grow  or  Oruaf,  situated  on  the  left 
»f  UM  Ma»,  10  mile.  N.E.  from  Bob-le-Duc,  b  a  fortified 
towa.  and  b  ooa«id«r.d  a*  the  key  of  OelderUnd,  on  the  border,  of 
•hie*  H  itaada.  It  wa*  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1586,  and 
•barfttad  to  Prince  Maurice  in  1002.  It  capitulated  after  a  stout 
lia'Hiin  to  UM  French  in  1704  :  population  about  2500.  lltlmond, 
f  mflti  E  from  Eindhoven,  on  the  Aa,  b  famou.  for  it*  manufacture 
of  daaMaV  aapMn. ;  it  contain,  abo  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
aad  linen  food* :  population,  WOO.  Hetudrn,  a  fortified  town  com 


•.nil  ill  byartroag  citadel.  battuatad  near  the  Maaa,  8  mile.  W.byN. 
ftvai  BofavVDuc  ;  population  about  2000.  OoHtrkmit,  a  large  market- 
towB  «  mile*  N.E.  from  llreda,  ha. a  population  nf  8000,  manufactured 
of  ule.  and  poitan,  aad  a  grammar  achooL  Tilbury,  1 S  mile*  I 
from  Breda  aad  the  MM  distance  8.W.  from  Bob-le-Duc,  i.  a  Urge 
towa  with  abont  14,000  inhaUUnU,  who  manufacture  woollen  cloth. 
•xUMively  It  ie  altoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ley,  a  .mall  feeder 
at  UM  Doamel.  aad  all  round  it  an  cxlennivo  heath*.  Willtuutad, 
built  by  WUUam  L.  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  Hollanda-Diep,  18  mile. 
X.W.  turn  Breda,  i.  abo  fortified  :  it  lia.  a  good  harbour  and  about 
1WM  iahabrtaaU 

North  Brabant,  la  eommon  with  all  the  Dutch  province.,  ha.  iu 
•art Malar  State*  Ajwmbly,  the  member,  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
i  towna,  and  UM  royal  municipalitiea,    Thi.  awwmbly  meeta 


Mi  function,  are  UM  regulation  of  local  affair,  and  the 

m  ^» 


r,  SOUTH,  UM  metropolitan  province  of  the  kingdom 

Nl  _   tWj»     iiaiiiialn  —   nt   Ant  ••  .  .  .  L"     \  w   tt»    _ 

•  +*j  UM  pronnoB  01  Aoiwvrp  i  r*.  DT  CUOMO 

af  UtfiMdUoibari;  abyUwwof  Hainanlt  and  Narnur ;  .-. 
byEartrbadm     It  lb>  betwMO  W  82'  and  81'  »'  N.  bt,  S'  63' 
aM  »*  W  K.  lea«.    TW  aim  of  UM  province  b  12S7-7  square  mile*, 
aadUM  rr.Mllu.oa  January  I.  1849.  wa.  711.J81 

TlM  |rnt»i.  wMka  b  almo*  uniformly  level,  noept  toward*  UM 
•a«a.  i  irtilai  »11.«»»  acre*,  aad  UM  {ranter  part  of  the  .urface 
e^Urated  or  tf^aOtin.    Tbe  fora*  of Ho%mea,  part  of  UM  remai 


t  of  Ardeeaea.  b  BeateuuJWtUun  UM  provinoa.  and 
am    Tab  fora*  b  *Haated  between  Bntmb  and 
....~_  laag  •boot  S  milOT  to  the  amith  of  Braawb  and 

tt&xrz  a^^i^-rsas  'd^a 

J^f^S^S^SkSA^ 

iivWU,    -kica  ar.  NbdivVbd   r«p«tiv^v  into  118,  110,  and 

b  nail*   1  by  cmaab  aad  by  high  road,  with  th« 
r  la4a»M4  Jta.  of  BakfaM^lrmait.ad.  abo  cro. 
T  th.  capital  with  IJ«ge, 


and  UM  Fnoca 


Among  the  other  town,  in  the  arrondiaMonent  of  BruawU  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  here  noticed  :~Auekt,  a  unall  town  of  4000  inhabit- 
aiiu,  b  aituated  8  mile.  N.W.  from  Brunei.,  on  the  high  road  to 
Ghent  It  b  famou.  for  its  oweet  cakm,  euphoniounly  called  in 
Flembh  '  Suiker  Koekjet1  Hal,  12  mUe.  a  by  W.  from  Brunsel.  by 
the  railway  to  Moua,  b  rituated  on  the  Senuv  and  the  Charleroi  Canal, 
and  ha.  about  SOOO  inhabitant..  Uoontain.abeaatifalgothic  church, 
dedicated  to  Sainte-Maric,  and  ceU-bntnl  for  ita  uiiraculou.  image  of 
UM  Bloaitiil  Virgin.  The  grand  altar  in  thb  church,  constructed  of 
white  marble,  aunnounted  by  a  gorgeou.  tabernacle,  and  ornamented 
with  beautiful  aculptured  baa-relief.,  the  whole  crowned  by  a  figure  of 
the  pelican,  a  medueval  .ymbol  of  Christ,  b  said  to  be  unequalled 
even  in  Belgium.  In  the  baptbtery  the  font  of  gorgeou.  bran  b 
placed  under  a  spire,  adorned  with  statue,  and  group,  in  high  relief. 
The  church  wa.  formerly  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin.  Lenttim-l,  9  mile. 
S.W.  from  Bruawb,  ha.  a  population  of  2000.  ViitenU,  6  mile*  by 
railway  N.  by  E.  from  Bruawb,  b  situated  on  the  road  to  Malinea, 
and  ha*  about  2700  inhabitant*.  There  is  a  large  penitentiary  out  -i.  I.- 
|  the  town  and  in  the  vicinity  are  many  pretty  country  seats,  dotted 
along  the  broad  canal  that  run.  up  to  Brussels. 

In  the  arrondbMment  of  Louvain  are  the  following  towns : — 
Arndtot,  9  mile.  N.E.  from  Louvain,  on  the  Denier,  has  a  good  corn- 
market,  dbtilleries,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Dial,  a  walled  town 
a  little  farther  ea*t,  abo  on  the  Demer,  16milcx  !•'..  N.  !•'.  from  l.oiivnin, 
ha*  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  woollen  hosiery,  beer,  and 
spirit*,  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  A  great  horse  fair  is  held  in 
Diert.  The  town  wa*  taken  in  1705  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Gra,  11  miles  S.  from  Louvain  :  population,  2000.  Tirleuiont,  12  mUes 
S.K.  from  Louvaiu  by  the  railway  to  Liege,  b  a  walled  town  entered 
by  ancient-looking  gates.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  tin-  pi  in 
cipal  street*  abutting  on  a  large  central  square,  in  « liii-!i  are  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame  and  the  town-hall,  the  best  building,  in  the 
town.  The  church  of  Sainte-Geruiaine,  which  b  built  on  a  height, 
dates  from  the  9th  century,  and  b  one  of  the  oldest  clnm-ln--  in 
Belgium.  The  massive  tower  which  surmounts  it  was  erected  in  the 
12th  century.  Outside  the  Maestricht  gate  are  three  Urge  sepulchral 
barrows,  supposed  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  walls,  which 
are  above  four  mile*  in  circuit,  inclose  a  considerable  space  not  occu- 
pied by  building,  but  as  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields ;  indeed  the 
town  wa*  formerly  much  larger  than  it  now  b.  Successive  sieges  and 
sacks  during  the  Spanish  wars  in  the  low  countries,  and  during  the 
wars  that  immediately  followed  the  first  French  revolution  ruined  it. 
Tirlemont  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress ;  it  was  dismantled  in  1804. 
The  town  stand*  on  the  Oeete,  a  feeder  of  the  Demer,  and  has  about 
9000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  ll  nirits, 

beer,  soap,  and  paper. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nivelle  the  chief  town,  Nirclle,  b  sitnnteil 
18  miles  S.  from  Brussels,  and  ha*  about  8000  inhabitants.  The 
town  b  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine  church  <li-l.  Ger- 

trude, daughter  of  Pepin,  who  founded  an  abbey  here,  the  superioresses 
of  which  were  .tylod  princesses,  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.  The 
church  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Gertrude  and  two  pulpits  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship  ;  under  the  tower  there  b  a  fine  crypt  The  smaller 
tower  of  the  church  contains  the  chimes ;  the  hour  is  struck  by  a 
colossal  figure  of  an  armed  knight  The  cloister  of  the  old  abbey 
•till  remains.  Fine  linen,  lace,  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  ftc.,  are  manu- 
factured at  Nivelle.  Between  Quatre-Bras,  a  place  on  the  south 
border  of  the  province  where  four  road,  meet,  and  Nivulle,  in  the 
rntate  presented  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Gmappt,  a  few  mile*  E.  from  Nivelle,  b  a  small  place  with  about 
2000  inhabitant*.  Near  it  the  Prussians  captured  Napoleon's  can -i:ige 
on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  Quatre-Brat,  5  miles 
S.W.  from  Ni voile,  the  Duke  of  limn* wick  fell  in  the  engagement 
between  the  French  and  the  Allies,  June  16,  1815.  \\'arrr-on-thr- 
/>,•/<•,  15  mile.  S.E.  from  Brussels,  ha*  5000  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
i.  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thb  town,  which  has  peveral 
breweries  and  tanyard.,  and  a  good  trade  in  corn  and  an 

The  following  place,  may  abo  be  mentioned : — TVrmrni  or  Trrvtit.m, 
a  few  mile.  E.  from  Rrumeb,  b  the  site  of  the  summer  palace  • 
Prince  of  Orange.     Lacken,  or  Ladeen,  b  a  beautiful  village  :'. 
N.  from  BrusMJ*  :  near  it  b  the  country  palace  of  tin-  nival  family  of 
Belgium.     Waltrioo,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Kreii.  -iM.lune  1M'.\ 
1816),  ba  long  straggling  village  10  miles  S.  from  r.rusm-l*,  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  forest  of  Hoignies.     Near  it  b  a  vast  mound,  surmount.-.  1 
by  a  colomal  lion,  in  commemoration  of  the  groat  victory- 
Lnd,  a  little  8.  of  Waterloo,  has  3000  inhabitants,  large  glasn  > 
and  woollen  manufacture..     Tnbvf,  on  the  railway  to  Bruaseb,  N.W. 
of  Nivellea,  ha.  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beer  and 
woollen  stuffs  :  there  are  valuable  (tone  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
I,   -I 

i  AND,  Lago  di.     [ROMA,  COHARCA  m.) 

HKACKI.KY,  Niirthamptonshire,  an  ancient  borouKh  and  market - 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of  KJIIR'.. 
Sutton,  IK  situate.!  in  52"  1'  N.  lat.,  1  l«r  \V.  long.,  distant  '2«  mil.  , 

S.W.  by  H.  from  Northampton,  63  mile*  N.W.  l.y  N.  fi i  l."ii'; 

ro»d,  and  6»\  mile,  by  the  North  Western  and  Bletchley  Junctio'n 
railway..  The  living,  are  in  the  archil.  .11  an.l 

dioo»Mof  Peterborough.     The  population  of  the  town  iu  1851  wiw 
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2157.  Brackley  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Brackley 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
53,762  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,747. 

Brackley  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  early  possessed  a 
large  trade  in  wool.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
required  to  send  up  three  merchant  staplers  to  a  council  concerning 
trade  held  at  Westminster.  The  town  is  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity 
on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Ouse — here  a  mere 
rivulet — over  which  the  roadway  ia  carried  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches. 
The  principal  street  of  Brackley  is  nearly  a  mile  long  ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  unhewn  stone.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome 
building  erected  in  1706  by  Scroop,  duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice.  St.  James's  church,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  chupel-of-ea.se,  was  spoken  of  in  Leland's  time  as  an  old  church. 
There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  about 
1447  by  William  of  Waynfleete.  There  is  also  an  Infant  school.  The 
chapel  of  an  ancient  hospital  founded  in  the  1 2th  century  by  Robert 
BOBSU,  earl  of  Leicester,  is  still  standing,  having  been  repaired  about 
the  mid' lie  of  last  century  by  Mr.  John  Welchman,  who  also  left  funds 
to  provide  a  stipend  for  a  service  in  the  chapel  every  alternate  Sunday. 
There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  founded  in  1663  by  Sir 
Thomas  Crewe.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Brackley.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  boots  and  shoes;  pillow-lace  is  extensively  made. 
The  market,  of  which  the  first  distinct  notice  is  in  1217,  is  now  held 
on  Wednesday  for  corn.  There  are  nominally  five  fairs,  but  the  only 
one  of  consequence  is  that  held  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

BRADFIELD,  Berkshire,  a  village  and  parish,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of  Theale.  The  village  is  situated 
on  the  Pang  brook,  here  called  Kimberhead,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Pangbourn,  in  51°  27'  N.  lat.,  1°  7'  W.  long.,  7  miles 
W.  by  8.  from  Reading,  45  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1216 ;  of  this  number  222  were 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Bradfield  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,635  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  16,159. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural The  church,  which  has  some  portions  of  the  Norman  and 
decorated  styles,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Stevens,  the  rector  and  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  also 
erected  an  elegant  gothic  chapel  for  the  inmates  of  the  Union  work- 
house, and  built  and  endowed  a  Free  school.  St.  Andrew's  College, 
founded  in  1849,  of  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  warden,  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  sub-warden,  head  and  second  master,  with  assistants, 
and  had  36  scholars  in  1852.  It  possesses  3  scholarships  of  202.  a 
year  for  5  years  for  sons  of  clergymen ;  and  an  exhibition  of  301  a 
year  for  3  years  at  Oxford  University.  There  are  some  parochial 
charities.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship  at 
Bradfield.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  excellent  mansions. 

BRADFORD,  GREAT,  \Viltshire,  a  market-town,  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bradford  and  hun- 
dred of  Bradford,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Avon,  in  51°  20' 
N.  lat,  2°  14'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  from  Devizes,  100  miles 
W.  from  London  by  road,  and  107  miles  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4240.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
Bradford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  19,680  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,356. 

The  name  Bradford  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  term  Bradan- 
ford,  or  the  '  Broad  Ford ;'  the  town  having  been  built  on  both  aides 
of  the  river  Avon,  where  was  a  broad  ford.  The  town  was  the  site 
of  a  monastic  institution  founded  by  St.  Adhelm,  who  was  himself  the 
abbot  until  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  705.  Bishop  Gibson 
says  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  954  the  cele- 
brated St.  Dunstan  was  elected  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  a  synod  held 
at  Bradford.  Bradford  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  which  received 
from  Edward  I.  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament,  a 
privilege  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exercised  more  than 
once. 

Bradford  is  pleasantly  situated  :  the  banks  of  the  river  below  the 
town  abound  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes,  and  well-wooded 
hills  rise  in  some  places  boldly  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  There 
are  here  two  bridges  over  the  Avon,  both  of  which  are  of  very  old 
date.  The  houses  in  Bradford  are  built  with  stone,  but  the  streets 
are  with  few  exceptions  narrow.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  a  portion  of  the  buildings  being  arranged 
in  three  streets  or  terraces  on  the  brow  and  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  river.  The  lower  of  the  terraces  is 
called  the  New  Town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  church,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  partly  Norman  and  partly  of  the  transition  period 
from  early  English  to  decorated ;  but  the  greater  part  is  perpendi- 
cular. A  neat  district  church  in  the  perpendicular  style  was  erected 
in  1-10,  and  near  it  a  substantial  and  commodious  school  was  built, 
with  a  house  for  the  master  and  mistress.  There  are  in  the  town 
places  of  worship  tnr  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters ;  a 
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Free  school,  opened  in  1712;  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  a 
British  school ;  and  an  Infant  school.  Two  sets  of  almshouses, 
besides  sundry  small  benefactions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  have  long 
existed  in  Bradford.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  several 
interesting  remains  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

The  town  has  for  many  centuries  been  noted  for  its  fine  broad 
cloths,  which  have  at  all  times  formed  its  principal  manufacture.  A 
market  for  corn  and  cattle  is  held  eveiy  alternate  Tuesday,  and  a 
small  weekly  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Bradford  possesses 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  prosperity  of  the  place  is  much  promoted  by  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  which  passes  by  Bradford,  and  opens  a  communication  by 
water  with  the  cities  of  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London,  and  with  the  towns 
of  Trowbridge,  Devizes,  Hungerford,  Reading,  &c.  There  is  a  station 
at  Bradford  belonging  to  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth  rail- 
way, but  it  is  not  yet  in  use.  An  india-rubber  factory  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  Stephen  Moulton,  which  promises  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  town. 

BRADFORD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  manufacturing  town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford  and  wapentake  of  Morley,  is  situated 
in  a  valley,  in  53°  47'  N.  lat.,  1°  45'  W.  long.,  34  miles  S.W.  from 
York,  196  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  21 9f  miles  by  the 
North-Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal  boroughs,  which  are  co- 
extensive, was  103,778  in  1851.  Bradford  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and 
42  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Bradford  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  corresponds  in  extent  and  population  with  the  borough, 
contains  an  area  of  5708  acres. 

Bradford  is  situated  on  a  small  brook  which  falls  into  the  Aire. 
This  town  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  Saxon  times 
Bradford  formed  part  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Dewsbury ;  it  was 
afterwards  included  in  the  rich  barony  of  Pontefract,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Laceys.  This  powerful  family  had  a  castle  at 
Bradford.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
castle.  Alice,  the  last  of  the  Laceys,  married  the  Earl  of  Lancaster; 
and  Bradford,  in  common  with  the  other  possessions  of  her  family, 
went  to  increase  the  estates  of  that  duchy.  During  the  civil  wars 
between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  Bradford,  which  espoused 
the  Parliament  cause,  held  a  severe  contest  with  and  twice  defeated 
the  Royalists.  They  were  however  themselves  defeated  by  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  on  Adwalton  Moor,  with  immense  slaughter.  After 
these  wars  Bradford  made  little  progress  for  a  long  time,  and  trade 
was  much  depressed  during  the  American  revolutionary  war.  In 
1812  a  spirit  of  insubordination  was  diffused  through  the  wide  and 
densely-populated  district  of  which  Bradford  is  the  centre,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  certain  kinds  of  machinery  ;  the  riot  of 
the  '  Luddites '  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  of  sixty-six 
persons  and  the  execution  of  seventeen.  In  1825  occurred  a  strike 
for  wages,  which  was  protracted  during  ten  months,  at  an  immense 
expense  to  the  trades'  unions,  and  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  who  were  plunged  into  a  state  of 
poverty  from  which  they  were  long  in  recovering.  Since  that  time 
the  history  of  Bradford  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  now  as  the  most  rapidly  advancing  town  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  parish  church  of  Bradford,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  the  tower  is  of  later  date.  It  is  princi- 
pally of  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  but  has  no  remark- 
able exterior  attraction.  Christ  church  was  erected  in  1813  ;  its 
interior  is  commodious,  but  externally  it  is  heavy ;  it  was  enlarged  in 
1828  and  1836.  Other  churches  of  recent  erection  in  the  town  or 
vicinity  are  : — St.  Jude's,  erected  in  1843  in  the  town  of  Bradford ; 
St.  Paul's,  built  in  1847  in  Manningham  township ;  St.  James's,  1837, 
and  St.  John's,  1839,  both  in  Horton  township,  in  addition  to  an  older 
chapel-of-ease  in  the  same  township ;  St.  Paul's,  built  in  1841,  in 
Bowling  township ;  Bankfort,  1850,  and  Shelf,  1851.  The  number 
of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unita- 
rians, Quakers,  &c.,  in  the  whole  borough,  is  about  thirty.  A  neat 
Presbyterian  chapel  was  built  in  1849. 

The  academic  establishment  called  Airedale  College,  at  Undercliffe, 
adjacent  to  Bradford,  is  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Independent  churches.  This  academy  has  been 
several  times  removed  since  its  first  establishment  in  1665.  It  has 
been  placed  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London.  Its  endow- 
ments have  been  much  enlarged  by  a  benevolent  lady  of  Bradford. 
The  annual  revenue  from  funded  property  amounts  to  nearly  5001.  a 
year.  It  is  under  the  care  of  three  professors,  one  of  whom  is  presi- 
dent. The  number  of  students  in  1851  was  22.  The  Baptists  have 
a  college  at  Horton  which  was  established  in  1805.  Its  income  in 
1848  was  about  1200/. ;  the  number  of  students  was  26.  The  Wes- 
leyau  Methodists  have  one  of  their  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  ministers  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  near  Bradford ;  it  was  founded 
in  1812,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  extensively  useful  Its  design 
is  to  "  supply  the  children  of  ministers  with  an  education  suitable  to 
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wluat  their  fcthsn  bold  in  society."     The  Orammar 
Bradford   WM  in   iiirtssri   in  the  time  of  KdwarJ  VI. 

I    tarter  of  1M*  It  b  ealled  UM  •  Free  Grammar  School  of 
IL  *»  Bradford.'    The  BOIBI  from  endowment  is  upward* 
«f  «00i.  a  y*ar.    Th»  number  of  scholan  ta  1848  was  57.    Thi*  aohool 
i  one  ef  thaSB)  that  have  the  privilege  of  sending  a  caoduUu  for  Lady 
exhibitions  at  Qu-os  College,  Oxford.    Then 
it*  eommnding  township*  many  National  and 
>  •  aba  laJiMlibl.  Iff"*,  and  numerous  other  r^~rl* 
la  IS44aaewBtoB>rywMbaihUaoa«oflO,(>GaL;itbani>* 
,  B  UM  Tador  style.    Thediapeiwary.  esUblished  in  18i«,  is 
•ainiurtail  and  well  managed.    Bradford  ha*  aeveral  mm  r 
for  Uw  akk  and  poor.    Thar*  b  ft  mechanic*  institution. 
with  a  good  library  and  lectors-room*.    An  Odd   Fellow*  literary 
nsoa  b  wall  supported,  and  has  a  good  library  and  new*  room, 
are  two  cubs  B  UM  town,  a  Conservative  and  a  Reform  club ; 
and  the  former  ha*  a  good  library. 
ly  good  street*,  and  improved  local  arrange- 


BM*B  are  gradually  being  introduced.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  water  b  supplied  under  arrangement*  made  in  aooordanf*  with 
UM  urm.  of  Act*  of  Parliament  passed  in  1848  aad  1846.  The 
mark*,  a  plain  bat  extensive  building.  WM  opened  in  1884.  Tbe 
MTBSS  bank  of  Bradford  b  extensively  used.  The  first  English 
lisii  inn  society  WM  founded  in  thi.  town.  The  pneent  Piece 
Hall  WM  tar  many  yean  used  a*  a  courthouse  for  the  meeting*  of 
Uw  aMgietiste*.  bat  a  new  and  ornamental  building  wa*  finished 
ascot  liM  for  the  porpoa*  of  a  court-house.  The  Piece  Hall  is  like 
the  duth  halls  at  Leeds— «  market  for  woven  woollen  goods.  The 
•a*  light  trees*  nm  employed  in  most  of  the  buildings  of  Bradford 
help*  to  give  a  cheerful  and  clean  aspect  to  the  streeU.  The  country 
to  the  north  aad  west  b  open  and  picturesque,  and  i*  studded  with 
UM  rasMmnsi  of  the  more  opulent  merchant*  and  manufacturers. 

The  ohisf  — — •••««—-  of  Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of 
worsted  SMB.  The  spinning  of  wonted  yarn  employ*  a  great  numl-cr 
of  persons,  and  the  studs  an  woven  from  the  yarn.  Woollen  yarn  for 
UM  Bsanls.ntnn  of  doth*,  broad  and  narrow,  i*  also  spun  and  woven 
at  Bradford  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  the  wonted  manufacture 
b  UM  staple  SByliiJiaawl  of  the  place,  Leeds  and  its  dependencies 
being  UM  Bora  iBBSiMsU  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
*4*Amaaumctand  in  Bradford  an  chiefly  dyed  in  Leeds,  the  pro- 
prietor* of  the  dye  boas**  being  among  the  largest  purchasers  in  the 
Bradford  market  Many  of  the  wooUen  sad  wool  merchant*  have 
lately  left  Leede  and  opened  warehouses  in  Bradford.  Several  of  the 
brge  firm,  of  Mannhsster  and  Hoddersneld  have  also  recently  opened 


wanfcoose*  in  thi*  flooriahine;  town.  The  central  aituation  of  Brad 
ford.  with  reference  to  the  other  clothing  town*,  ha*  probably  been  a 
chief  caoM  of  it*  reeent  and  rather  rapid  advancement. 

The  iron  trade  ha*  long  flouriahed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brad- 
ford ;  iadirrl  it  u  supposed  that  the  Roman*  worked  iron  mine*  near 
Mr  Hunter,  the  historian  of  Sheffield,  mention*  the  "  re- 
fect, that  in  the  uiidit  of  a  ma**  of  acoria,  the  refuae  of 
Bradford,  wa*  found  a  depotit  of  Roman 
euina."  There  i*  an  abundant  supply  of  iron-ore  and  coal,  both  of 
•xaattsat  quality;  aad  the  well-known  iron-work*  at  Bowling  and 
Low  Moor  are  only  a  *hort  dUtance  from  Bradford.  At  these 
fooaianM  BUBM  of  the  moet  ponderou*  work*  in  cait-irou  are  executed. 
VaM  aeanben  of  workBen  are  employed  in  the  different  department* 
of  the  eetaMiehmenta—  from  the  rauungof  the  ore  and  coal  to  the 
state*  of  the  metal  The  principal  merchant*  and 
in  Bradford  are  wool-staplers,  wool-combers,  worsted- 
nufacturen,  wonted-ctuff  manufacturer*,  and  woollen- 
Several  trade*  earned  on  are  dependent  upon 
wonted  trade,  among  which  are  the  manufacture* 
lie*.  aad  machinery.  A  Mpteunial  festival  U  held  in 
i  honour  of  Bathop  Blase,  to  whom  the  invention  of  wool- 
coeabtag  i*  attribuUd. 

A*  a  *eat  of  oommerc*  Bradford  poeaeeae*  many  facilities     By  the 

impeded  communication  with 
Liverpool  and  the  Iriah  Sea, 
*  and  the  neighbouring  town* 

are  eeaaaee  with  (look  and  Hull  The  Leed*  and  Bradford  rail 
way  pboat  it  in  nnajiaeHon  with  the  dutrieta  in  the  eaat  and  weat  ; 
the  Leeda  aad  Think  railway  give*  it  an  outlet  to  the  north  ;  while 
Oe  rarioo*  braaobe*  of  the  We*t  Hiding  Union  railway  connect  it 
with  Halliat.  Haddantetd,  BarnaUy,  and  the  whole  of  the  Wort 


A*  a  *eat  of  oommerc*  Bradford  poeaeeae 
Lead*  and  Liverpool  Canal  it  ha*  an  unimp 
Hall  aad  the  Oenaaa  Ocean,  and  with  Li 
By  UM  Ah*  aad  Calder  aavigation  Lead*  an 


orBHAlN 


i  or.) 

Hi,  Devon,  a 


decayed  borough,  formerly 


B  M-  4r 

aad  16>  miUe  W.&W. 


pariah  of  Bndainch  aad  hundred  of  Hayridge, 
lTlak,r 


M'  W.  long.,  U  laile.  N.K.  by  N  frJm 
from  London  by  road.     Ball  .ution 


«•  the  Bristol  aad  Exeter  railway,  which  b  about  a  mile  from  Brad 
slash,  b  distant  from  London  IU  Bibs.  The  population  of  thi 
park*  B  1U1  WM  ISM.  The  livwg  b  s  perpetual  curacy  in  tb< 


The  haml 

ateah.    The  eorporatioa 
The  •rreraiag  Udy  n 


the 
perpetua    curacy  in  the 

of  UM  borogh  I*  Bradraew,  otherwise  Brad 
claim  to  be  a  corporation  by  preacriptiun. 
aiiiti  of  thirteen  marten,  one  of  »hom  i* 


mayor,  lirmdninch  aent  member*  to  one  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Petty  and  quarter  aaeaiou*  are  held  regularly  in  the 
town.  Tbe  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Deni*.  wa*  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  i*  of  the  late  perpendicular  atyle.  It  ha*  a  band- 
BOB*  eoreen,  erected  in  1688.  There  are  place*  of  worabip  for  Bap- 
tieta  and  Wealeyan  Methodiata ;  a  National  achool ;  and  a  parochial 
library.  A  new  guildhall,  a  borough  jail,  and  a  oourt-houae  were  built 
a  few  yean  ago.  Bradninch  ha*  eeveral  time*  Buffered  from  confla- 
gration*. The  ftrea  which  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  ton 
Devonshire  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  tie  uaa  of  thatch  in  i 
dwelling-hou***  :  alate  i*  now  very  generally  «ub*tituted.  Itnulniiu-li 
ba*  been  very  much  improved  since  the  lant  fire.  The  town  i*  well 
wipplied  with  water.  About  one  half  of  the  population  i*  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Two  paper  mill*  and  a  aiuall  woollen  factory  in  the 
neighbourhood  give  employment  to  some  of  the  iuhabitauta.  There 
are  several  ohantie*  in  the  town. 
BRAKMAR.  [AiuuDiaicuuitK.] 

Blt.VUA.      [KNTBE-DuURO-K-MlNIIO.] 

IJKAUANVA.    [TRAB-OA-MOXTBI.] 

BRAHILOW.     flsaAiL.] 

BRAHMAPUTRA,  one  of  the  largest  riven  of  Asia,  and  in  many 
respect*  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  on  the  globe.  The  farthest 
branches  of  thi*  river  rise  between  28°  and  2U°  N.  lut.,  and  between 
97*  and  98°  E.  long.  Here  stand*  a  snow-capped  mountain  range, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  must  be 
considered  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The 
Taluka,  the  most  northern  of  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra,  has  it* 
origin  in  these  mountains.  At  some  distance  from  its  source  it  joins 
the  Taluding,  a  river  not  inferior  in  size,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Naiuhio  (28°  N.  Int.),  a  ridge  belonging  to  the  Langtan 
chain,  which  latter  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra 
from  those  of  the  Irawaddi.  After  the  junction  of  the  Taluka  and 
Taludiug  the  river  continues  its  course  to  the  south-eouth-west  between 
high  mountains,  and  flows  impetuously  over  a  rocky  bed.  After  many 
windings  the  river  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  narrow  pass,  called 
Prabhu  Kuthdr,  in  which  the  river  is  about  200  feet  wide,  and  runs 
with  great  violence.  Near  this  pass,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  rivn-, 
is  the  Brahma-koond  (Source  of  the  Brahma),  or  Deo  Pani,  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  among  the  Hindoos.  It  is  merely  a  good-sized  pool,  TO 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  inclosed  by  high  projecting  rocks,  from 
which  two  or  three  rill*  descend  into  the  pool  From  this  place  the 
river  has  obtained  its  sacred  name  of  Brahmaputra,  the  'offering 
of  Brahma,'  though  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  natives  Lohit,  or 
Lohitiya  (Lauhitiya  in  Sanscrit,  the  'red  river'). 

After' passing  the  Prabbu  Kuthdr  the  Lohit  enters  the  valley  of 
Upper  Again  or  Sadiyah,  where,  though  conveying  a  great  volume  of 
water,  the  river  is  too  much  filled  with  stones  to  be  easily  navigable. 
Near  27°  61'  N.  lat,  and  96°  16'  E.  long.,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  north  and  larger  is  called  the  Lohit  or  I'.nri 
Lohit,  and  the  south  Sukato  :  these  branches  unite  again  about  In  i>r 
12  miles  farther  downward.  The  island  thus  formed  is  about  2  miles 
wide.  Between  Prabhu  Kuthar  and  Sadiyah  the  river  is  increased  by 
the  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  and  of  a  larger  one  called  the 
Noa  Dihing.  Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Noa  Dihiiig  the 
Kuu'lil  joins  the  Lohit  On  the  banks  of  this  small  river  stands 
Sadiyah,  the  capital  of  Upper  A  stun  :  the  Lohit  is  here  about  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  Sadiyah  the  Lohit  is  joined  by  the 
Uihong,  which  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of  water ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  Dihong  i*  the  same  river  as  that  which  in  Tibet  is 
called  Sampoo,  or  Yaru  Tzangbotain. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Dihong,  the  Lohit  flows  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  forms  numerous  islands,  so  that  hardly  in  any  place  doe* 
the  whole  volume  of  it*  waters  run  in  one  bed.  Here  it  receives  on  the 
south  the  Buri  Dihing,  a  considerable  river,  whose  origin  is  near  the 
bank*  of  the  Noa  Dihing.  A  few  miles  after  thi*  junction,  the  Lohit 
divides  into  two  Urge  branches,  the  northern  of  which  is  called  Buri 
Lohit,  and  the  southern  Buri  Dihing.  These  branches  include  the 
fertile  island  of  Majuli,  which  extend*  from  94°  30'  to  93°  40'  K.  long., 
about  60  mile*  in  Isugtb,  with  an  average  breadth  of  9  mile*.  Opposite 
this  island  the  Buri  Lohit  is  joined  by  the  Siiban  Shin,  a  river  not 
inferior  in  volume  of  water  to  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, except  the  Dihong.  Into  the  Buri  Dihing  falls  the  small  riv.  r 
Dikho,  on  which  the  present  capital  of  Asatn,  Jorhath,  i,-  xitmiti  d, 
and  lower  down,  near  the  place  where  both  branches  reuiiit 
Dbunsiri,  which  rise*  at  a  great  distance  to  the  south  in  the  territories 
of  the  Raja  of  Moonipore.  After  the  Buri  Lohit  and  the  liuri  Dihiiig 
have  reunited  and  flowed  down  for  nearly  30  miles  in  one  channel. 
divided  only  at  a  few  places  by  small  islands,  the  Brahmaputra  divide* 
again  at  the  town  of  Bishenath  (93°  16'  E.  long.)  into  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  northern  and  buyer  retains  the  name  of  Lohit, 
and  the  southern  i*  called  Kulluug  or  Kolong.  The  ixland  inclosed 
by  tbeeo  two  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  extends  in  length  upwards 
of  76  miles,  with  a  width  of  20  or  26  mile*  in  the  middle.  The  Kullung 
branch,  after  receiving  the  Deyong,  reunite*  with  the  Lnhit  a  I.  w 
mile*  above  Oowhatty.  The  Brahmaputra  runs  here  with  an  urn  i 
stream,  and  i*  hardly  1200  yard*  wide,  which  is  its  smallest  breadth 
after  it*  junction  with  the  Dihong.  It*  stream  is  so  exceedingly 
rapid,  that  in  the  rainy  season  vessel*  are  obliged  to  wait  fur  a  strong 
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westerly  wind,  to  enable  them  to  stem  the  force  of  the  current.  Below 
Goalpara  the  Brahmap<itra  enters  the  plains  of  Bengal,  where  it  is 
only  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Brahmaputra  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Kullung  to  its  entry  into  the  plains  of  Bengal 
lies  due  east  and  west,  and  it  preserves  this  direction  still  farther 
down  to  the  town  of  Rangamatty.  Below  Goalpara  it  receives  on 
the  right  the  Tchin-tchien  or  Guddada,  a  considerable  river  which 
traverses  the  eastern  portion  of  Bootan.  Near  Rangamatty  the 
Brahmaputra  declines  to  the  south-west,  and  shortly  afterwards  takes 
a  due  southern  course  to  25°  N.  lat.,  where  it  begins  to  run  to  the 
south-east.  Between  26°  and  25°  the  first  communication  with  the 
Ganges  commences.  A  small  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  running  due 
south  falls  into  the  Issamutty,  a  branch  of  the  Teesta,  which  joins 
the  Ganges  near  Jaffiergunge;  and  another  water-course,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Brahmaputra  a  little  lower  down,  and  is  called 
Lobnee,  falls  into  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges  below  Jaffiergunge. 

The  Brahmaputra  continues  its  south-eastern  course  nearly  to  24° 
N.  lat.,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Barak,  or  river  of  Silhet,  which 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Tiperah.  From  this  point  of  junction  the 
Brahmaputra  runs  south-south-west,  with  large  bends  until  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fringybazar,  where  its  channel  widens  greatly. 
The  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges  at  present  have  separate  embouchures, 
though  Hiey  approach  so  near  one  another  that  their  beds  at  some 
places  are  hardly  two  miles  apart.  Even  after  they  have  left  the 
continent  their  currents  are  still  divided,  that  of  the  Ganges  running 
to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Shabazpore,  while  the  Megna  (the  name 
which  the  Brahmaputra  bears  below  Fringybazar)  sends  its  waters  to 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  by  the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Shabazpore 
and  Hattia. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  as  here  described,  may  be 
estimated  at  880  miles,  of  which  160  miles  belong  to  its  upper  course 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dihong,  350  miles  to  its  middle  course  to 
Goalpara,  and  the  remainder  to  its  lower  course  to  the  island  of  Hattia. 
The  Ganges  runs  1350  miles,  and  therefore  exceeds  the  Brahmaputra 
by  near  500  miles ;  but  the  Brahmaputra  carries  down  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water.  It  was  found,  in  January  1828,  that  it  discharged 
near  Goalpara  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonash,  in  one  second,  146,188 
cubic  feet  of  water,  while  Rennell  calculated  that  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  dry  season  discharges  only  80,000  cubic  feet. 
The  length  above  given  is  based  on  the  assumption,  supported  by 
Julius  Klaproth  ami  other  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Great  Tibet 
river  Sampoo  empties  itself  into  the  Irawaddi ;  but  if,  as  i«  now  more 
generally  believed,  the  Sampoo  and  the  Dihong  are  the  same  river, 
and  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra,  then  it  will  increase  the  length 
of  the  last-named  river  by  more  than  1 000  miles :  a  supposition  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  immense  body  of  water  brought 
down  by  that  river. 

(Rennell;  Francis  Hamilton;  Klaproth,  Hffmoira;  Nefville  and 
Wilcox  in  Atiatic  Ketearcha ;  Ritter,  Amen;  Map»  of  Klaproth, 
Berghaus,  and  Wilcoi.) 

BRAIDA.     [ALBA.1 

BRAIN-LK-COMPTE.     [HAIX.M-T.T.! 

BRAIXTREK,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
T'nion,  in  the  parish  of  Braintreo  and  hundred  of  Hinckford,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  through  Bury,  in 
51°  53'  N.  lat.,  0°  33'  K.  long.,  distant  11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chelms- 
ford,  40  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  44  J  miles  by  the  Eastern 
•!»s  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2836; 
f  the  parish  of  Booking,  which  is  contiguous  to  and  usually 
associated  with  Braintree,  wa«  3846.  Braintree  is  governed  by  a  select 
vertry  of  24  parishioners,  who  as  early  as  1584  were  styled  governors 
anrl  town  magistrate*.  The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  that  of 
Booking  is  a  rectory  ;  both  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  and 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Braintree  Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes 
an«l  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,580  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  1 7,576. 

Braintree  was  constituted  a  market-town  by  King  John.  The 
growth  of  the  place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the 
high  roads  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  inns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury,  and  our  lady  of  Wal- 
sintfharn  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reformation  this  source  of  its  prosperity 
failivl ;  but  the  town  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Booking  obtained 
importance  by  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  who  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  established  here  the  manufacture 
of  baize  and  other  light  woollens,  which  for  some  time  constituted  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  place,  but  is  now  entirely  superseded  by 
that  of  silk. 

Booking  church  and  Church  Street  are  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Braintree,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Blackwater.  The 
two  m»y  b«  said  to  form  one  town,  the  main  street  of  which  covers 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  between  Pod's  Brook  and  the  river  Pant, 
and  «tretrhes  about  a  mile.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ; 
many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Bmintn-B  Church  is  large,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  mostly  in  the 
perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  is  early  English, 
fa  surmounted  by  a  lofty  shingled  spiro  of  much  later  date.  There 


are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers ;  two 
Endowed  schools ;  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  town  is  partially 
lighted  with  gas.  The  manufacture  of  silk  and  crape  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  employing  about  1000  persons.  There  is  a 
brush  manufactory,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  straw  plait- 
There  are  several  corn-mills  on  the  Pant.  The  market  is  on  Wednes- 
day for  corn,  eggs,  poultry,  cattle,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  A 
fair  is  held  in  October  which  is  much  resorted  to,  and  well  supplied 
with  cattle.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Some  coins, 
sepulchral  urns,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the 
parish.  Braintree  has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  plague.  In  the 
great  plague  of  1665-6,  which  continued  in  Braintree  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  nearly  700  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  it  would 
appear  that  not  one  in  thirty  recovered. 

Becking  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  chiefly  in  the 
perpendicular   style ;    the   tower   is   lofty  and  well   designed.     The 
houses  at  Booking  seem  of  a  better  character  than  those  of  Braintree. 
At  Booking  is  an  almshouse  or  hospital  with  an  endowment  from  the 
benefactions  of  several  individuals. 
BRAISNE.     [AiSNE.] 
BRAMBER.     [SUSSEX.] 

BRAMPTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Brampton  and  ward  of  Eskdale,  is  situ- 
ated in  54°  57'  N.  lat,  2°  44'  W.  long.,  9  miles  E.N.E.  from  Carlisle, 
311  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  316  miles  by  tho 
North-Western  and  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railways :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Brampton  in  1851  was  3074.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Brampton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  95,520 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,148. 

Brampton  is  a  very  ancient  town.  The  parish  church,  erected  with 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  old  church  which  was  dismantled  in  1788, 
is  a  neat  and  commodious  structure.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged, 
and  a  tower  added,  in  1827.  The  chancel  of  the  old  church  still 
stands,  and  in  it  the  burial  service  is  read  on  occasion  of  interments. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1722,  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  and  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  Congregational 
school,  and  an  Infant  school.  The  town-hall,  a  neat  building  of  an 
octagonal  form,  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  weaving 
of  checks  and  ginghams  for  Carlisle  manufacturers.  The  collieries  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  afford  some  employment.  There  are  several 
corn-mills  near  Brampton.  The  market,  held  on  Wednesday,  is  well 
supplied  with  corn  and  provisions. 

About  two  miles  south  from  Brampton  is  a  rock  on  which  is  a 
Roman  inscription  ;  the  supposed  date  is  A.D.  207.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  town  is  a  lofty  natural  mount,  the  summit  of  which  commands 
an  extensive  prospect.  About  two  miles  to  the  east  is  Lanercost 
Abbey,  founded  in  1116.  The  nave  has  long  been  used  as  the  parish 
church.  The  rest  of  the  edifice  is  in  ruins.  Naworth  Castle,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north-east  from  Brampton,  the  baronial  mansion  of 
the  lords  of  Gilsland,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  till  1844,  when  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  were  destroyed  by  fire  :  it  has  been  since  restored, 
in  excellent  taste.  The  great  baronial  hall,  which  is  in  the  gothic 
style,  is  70  feet  long  by  24  feet  broad. 
BRAMPTON.  [DEHBYSHIRK.] 
BRANCASTER.  [NORFOLK.] 

BRANDENBURG,  the  metropolitan  province  of  Prussia,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  ancestral  dominions  of  the 
reigning  family  ;  the  Mark  itself  being  indebted  for  its  own  denomi- 
nation to  -he  ancient  town  of  that  name.  Its  component  parts,  how- 
ever, are  not  what  they  were  in  former  days ;  for  the  Kurmark  and 
the  Alt-mark  have  been  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Saxony, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Neumark  have  been  united  with 
Pomerania.  In  exchange  for  these,  several  minor  circles,  bailiwicks, 
and  other  parcels  of  land,  all  of  them  once  forming  a  portion  of  tho 
districts  of  Wittemberg,  Meissen,  Querfurt,  Ac.,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  are  now  comprised  in  Brandenburg.  The  province  is 
bounded  N.  by  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  E.  by  the  provinces  of 
West  Prussia  and  Posen,  S.  by  those  6(  Silesia  and  Saxony  and  the 
Anhalt  principalities,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. 
It  extends  between  51°  10'  and  53°  37'  N.  lat.,  11°  13'  and  16°  12' 
E.  long.  Its  area  is  15,534  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  end 
of  1849  was  2,129,022,  of  whom  about  17,000  are  Jews,  about  double 
that  number  Catholics,  14  Mennonites,  and  100  Greeks  ;  all  the  rest. 
are  Protestants  of  different  sects  included  in  the  National  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia. 

The  whole  of  Brandenburg  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  plain,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  Baltic.  Its  soil  is  composed  of  river 
sand,  in  some  quarters  mingled  with  ferruginous  earth,  loam,  or  clay; 
and  hence  arises  so  great  a  diversity  in  its  character  that  a  gem-i  1 
failure  of  crops  is  almost  unknown,  for  a  season  unfavourable  to  one 
part  ia  usually  found  proportionably  beneficial  to  another.  The  more 
elevated  and  undulating  parts  of  the  mirfiice  are  in  the  southern  diH- 
tricts,  between  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  and  the  Silesian  frontier.  The 
hills  in  this  direction  rise  to  between  300  and  400  feet  in  height; 
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_  at  a  wid*  and  wearisome 
lakea.  maay  of  UMD  lying  in 
of  enaarlatarils  winy.     Although 
leland.  v*t  the  surface  U  didlgured 
which 


by  maay  eiteaaive  heath,  aad  moon,  which  are  a  colleetioa  of  drift 
\U»euhrva4in«ofwWchs^bam*dth*utOK«*eflbrtoofindu^ry. 
•  of  BreaJsaborg  ts  temperate,  but  exceedingly  variable 

"T  of  eold  fa'mdforted'by?*'  below  freezing  point   There' 
are  about  210  dear  dry  days  and  155  damp  aad  rainy  days  in  the 

Ta*  Bit  travena*  th*  north-west  of  Brandenburg  from  Sandau  to 
Me***  aad  rente*  oa  it*  right  bank  th*  Havel,  Btopnito.  and  Elde. 
The  tneta  of  had  lower  than  its  surface,  which  abound  in  this 
•••in,  ar*  protected  from  inundation  by  dyke*.  Th*  Hard,  which 
is  a  channel  for  the  eflhu  of  the  Boblitz  and  other  small  lakes  in 


Mecklenburg-StreliU.  become*  navigable  at  Funteaberg,  below  which 
pearl  H  eaters  Brandenburg;  it  then  flows  southward  to  Spaudau  ; 
and  taaao*  taking  a  westerly  direction  through  Potedam  and  the  town 
ef  Brandenburg.  H  turn*  to  the  north-west  at  Plauen,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal  of  that  name,  skirto  Rathenau  and  Havelberg, 
aad  frOs  into  the  Elbe  by  two  arms,  between  Havelort  and  Quitzobel. 
It  pases*  through  a  low  tract  of  country,  in  which  sand,  woodlands, 
aad  uaHuieuuunil*  alternate  :  it*  width  at  Oranienburg  U  100  feet, 
and  at  Spandau  WOO  feet,  in  consequence  of  panting  through  several 
below  Brandenburg  it  narrows  again  to  200  feet,  and  at  its 
to  500  feet  A  branch  of  it  strikes  off  at  Branden- 
burg and  low*  into  Lake  Planen.  The  Strp»it*  rise*  on  the  Mecklen- 
burg frontier,  and  flows  peat  Meyenburg  and  Perieberg  until  it  reaches 
WHtenberge,  where  it  fall,  into  the  Elbe.  The  Bde  issues  from  Lake 
Pinna,  and  forms  th*  boundary-line  between  Brandenburg  and 
Mecklenburg,  until  it  joins  the  Elbe  near  Domito  in  Mecklenburg. 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  Havel  is  the  Sprte,  which  comes  down 
from  the  Lusatian  Mountains,  and  passes  through  Bautzen  (north  of 
which  H  enters  Brandenburg),  Kottbus,  and  Berlin  in  its  course 
towards  the  Havel,  into  which  it  falls  at  Spandau.  The  Spree  is  100 
test  bread  where  H  ia  joined  by  the  Muhlrose  Canal  (which  connects  it 
with  the  Oder),  and  about  200  feet  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  navigable  from 
latt  The  Rhin  and  Doase,  which  rise  on  the  borders  of  Meek- 
,  are  also  tributaries  of  th*  Havel,  and  useful  for  floating 
rafto  aad  timber.  The  east  of  the  province  is  drained  by  the  Oder, 
which  leaves  the  SiUeian  territory  and  enters  the  province  a  little  south 
of  ftollirnan,  wind*  north  westward  past  Croasen,  Frankfurt,  and 
Klwtrin  ;  quite  Brandenburg  to  the  north  of  Schwedt,  above  which 
it  tarns  north  by  east,  and  enters  the  province  of  Pomerania.  From 
Ktvtrin  north  ward  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms  a  suc- 
ii lid  IB  of  island*.  About  twenty  miles  below  Kustriu  it  separates 
iato  two  Urge  anna,  of  which  the  eastern  is  the  more  considerable ; 
this  arm,  called  the  New  Oder,  rejoins  the  western  arm  or  Old  Oder 
Berth  of  FreWnwalde,  aad  fa  connected  by  a  canal  also  with  the  Old 
Oder  at  a  point  lower  down  to  the  south  of  Hohensteten,  near  which 
aUo  a  canal  run*  westward  from  the  Oder  to  the  Havel.  Lowlands 
eeeapy  a  space  above  twenty  mile*  in  breadth  between  these  two 
arms,  aad  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  Oder  below  Frankfurt  is 
aoamleil  oa  each  bank  by  meadows  and  lowlands  which  are  dyked  in 
at  many  point*.  Th*  lowlands  along  th*  Oder  are  occasionally  skirted 
by  high  (round  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfurt  and  Freienwalde. 
There  ar*  bridges  across  th*  Oder  at  Crossen,  Frankfurt,  Kustrin,  and 
rYefaawalde.  The  chief  feeders  of  the  Oder  in  Brandenburg  are— the 
fletW,  which  dsermidlng  from  Silesia  enters  Brandenburg  at  Naum- 
b«rt  aad  tow*  north-west  to  Crossed,  whore  it  joins  the  Oder  ;  it* 
baaks  an  flat,  and  the  pasturage-grounds  about  it  subject  to  inunda- 
tions:  the  jVrfsw.  which  also  descend,  from  Silesia,  enters  the  pro- 
vince below  Moakaa,  pursues  a  northerly  course  to  Ouben,  and  falls 
iato  the  Oder  abort  fifteen  mile,  west  of  Croasen;  the  lands  along  ito 
ar*  low  meadow  (rounds ;  it  ia  navigable  from  Ouben  down- 
.  and  (net  quantities  of  fruit  ar*  sent  by  it  to  Berlin.  The 
*  eaten  Braodeabun  from  the  province  of  Posen,  where  H  is 
0  feet  bread,  patem  Laadeberg  on  ito  right  beak,  and  flow*  south- 


west  taroecb  lar  marshy  district,  of  Warthabrnch  to  Kustrin,  where  it 
widsea  to  400  fast,  aad  fa  received  by  the  Oder.  U  fa  navigable  along  ito 
waoU  Im.  ia  tafa  province,  and  meet  of  the  lowlands  upon  ito  bank* 
Iswe  been  broofkt  under  eoKivatton.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers 
m  the  provtao*  which  ar*  unaful  for  commercial  or  manufacturing 
Ta*e»opefa*oi«»U*,airfta»faUmtheweteiM»ur*»in 
IM  *»  hnii»s»ii«lili,  a*  to  ooeasion  the  formation  of  a 
,1 ,„,&  ..k.,  ,,  wrf|  „  th,  o^srflowing  of  large  tract,  of 
ir  tae  riven. 
The  Phasa  Ceaal  in  an  its  Brandenburg  aad  the  Havel  with  the 


which  lie*  brtween"  the 
Havel  at  Oranwoburg; 


by  the  Fmow 

""•te- 


.    are  many 

„  fa  arooh  favoured  by  the 

exist*  between  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 


the  Vistula :  this  is  •fleeted  by  the  line  of  the  Wartha  which  falls 
into  the  Oder,  by  the  flowing  of  the  Netze  into  the  Wartha,  and  by 
th*  connection  of  the  Netoe  and  Vistula  through  the  Bromsberg  Canal 
Thar*  ar*  a  few  mineral  springs  in  the  province,  but  only  two  of  any 
note— that  of  Froeowalde  and  another  near  Berlin. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  province  are  corn  of  all  descrip- 
tions, besides  buck-wheat,  vegetables  and  fruit,  hay  and 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  a  little  bad  wine,  timber,  the  common  domestic 
animals,  game,  fish,  honey  and  wax,  bog-iron,  oosls,  lime,  gyi 
peat,  and  potter's  clay. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  German  descent ;  some  are 
aleo  of  Wend  extraction,  and  not  a  few  of  French.    Most  of  the 
French  are  settled  iu  Berlin ;  the  Wend  colonists,  in  number  about 
190,000,  reside  in  Luaatia,  the  bailiwicks  of  Senftenberg  and  K 
walde,  and  the  circle  of  Kottbus  in  the  New  Mark  ;  aud  i 
parU  there  are  Herrnhuthers  and  Mennonites,  particularly  at  Berlin. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  acres  in  Brandenburg 
under  cultivation  is  about  7,000,000.  Potatoes  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  the  quantity  of  laud  employed 
as  garden-ground  U  said  to  be  63,000  acres.  More  flax  ia  produced 
than  is  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  hemp  i«  <>f  limit.  •! 
cultivation.  The  crops  of  fruit  are  not  adequate  to  supply  the  di'in:md. 
Th*  woods  and  forests  are  estimated  to  cover  3,300,000  acres ;  the 
sandy  eminences  and  plains  produce  mostly  firs  and  pines,  but  there 
are  forests  of  oaks  which  yield  a  very  superior  description  of  *lii]i- 
timber ;  the  largest  tracts  of  woodland  lie  in  the  districts  north  of 
the  Wartha  and  Netze,  in  the  New  and  Ucker  Marks,  and  the  south,  rn 
and  western  district*  of  Brandenburg.  Considerable  quantities  of  tar 
and  potashes  are  manufactured. 

Orea*  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  the  most  thriving 
branch  is  sheep-breeding.  The  wool  produced  in  the  New  Mark,  thu 
flocks  of  which  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole  stock,  i»  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  Until  of  late  years  tho 
breed  of  horses  was  but  indifferent ;  much  has  however  been  done 
to  improve  it,  both  by  the  government  and  private  individuals. 
The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  province  exceeds  two  millimis 
and  a  hah'.  The  greatest  number  of  honied  cattle  are  bred  on  the 
reclaimed  grounds  and  in  the  marshes  along  the  rivers,  but  the  breed 
is  indifferent  and  small  in  size.  Swine  are  not  reared  in  any  consider- 
able numbers;  in  1801  they  consisted  of  298,189  heads,  and  in  1  vJI 
•  li.l  not  exceed  187,187.  Much  honey  aud  wax  U  produced,  pnrti- 
cularly  in  the  six  Lusatian  circles,  the  heaths  of  which  afford  alMin- 
dance  of  flowers  for  the  bee.  The  inland  consumption  U  amply  provided 
with  fish,  especially  eels  and  crabs,  but  none  ore  exported ;  and  the 
woods  and  forests  abound  in  game. 

Brandenburg  no  us.  ens  as  considerable  manufactures.  The  woollen 
manufactures,  which  are  the  most  important,  are  established  in  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Old  and  New  Marks  and  in  Berlin.  T!.»-  manu- 
facture of  linens,  chiefly  of  the  middling  and  coarser  sorts,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  Lusatian  districts  and  the  circle  of  Frankfurt ; 
that  of  silks  and  cottons  is  mostly  confined  to  Berlin.  There  are 
large  tanneries  in  several  quarters,  particularly  in  Kottbus  aud  .<tl,.  r 
towns  in  the  circle  of  Frankfurt.  Tobacco  manufactories  exist  in 
most  of  the  towns.  Iron  and  steel  ware  and  cast-iron  goods  are  prin- 
cipally manufactured  at  Berlin.  [BERLIN.]  There  are  also  iron 
smeltmg-furnacea,  and  their  industrial  products  are  plate-glass,  porce- 
lain, and  earthenware ;  copper  foundries,  paper  mills,  gunpowder 
mills,  and  distilleries  of  spirits  from  potatoes,  grain,  *c, 

The  trade  of  Brandenburg  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  tmiltitu 
it*  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  Tho  main  ontli-t-  of  this  trade  are 
through  Hamburgh  by  the  Elbe,  and  through  Stettin  by  the  Oiler. 
Berlin  is  the  great  centre  of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  next  in 
importance  to  it  is  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  the  fairs  of  which  are  etill 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Brandenburg,  Ouben,  Havelberg,  K  unlr  i  n , 
Landsbrrg,  Potsdam,  Prenxlau,  Rathenau,  and  Ziillichau  are  also 
place*  of  considerable  trade.  The  province  is  traversed  by  several 
railroads  which  radiate  from  Berlin,  and  connect  that  city  wit  It  St-et  t  in  ; 
with  Frankfurt,  Ouben,  and  Breslau  ;  with  the  small  Saxon  states ; 
with  Leipzig  and  Dresden ;  with  Potodam,  Brandenburg,  Magdeburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  with  Hamburgh. 

Brandenburg  is  divided  into  two  circles,  Potodam  and  Frankfurt. 
It  is  governed  by  a  chief  president,  whose  authority  also  extends  over 
ecclesiastical  matters,  all  establishments  for  education,  the  board*  of 
medicine,  military  and  civil  works,  and  the  department  of  null*. 
Brandenburg  forms  the  third  Military  Division  of  Prussia;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  divisions  (forming  the  3rd  corps)  of  the  Prussian  army, 
have  their  respective  head-quarters  at  Frankfurt  and  the  city  <<t' 
Brandenburg. 

The  circle  of  Potodam  covers  an  area  of  8128  square  miles.  The 
chief  towns  are  :— BKRU,M,  POTSDAM,  BBANDENBUHO.  AngermUnde, 
a  small  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  lake  Munde, 
41  mile*  X.  N.K.  from  Berlin  by  the  Berlin  Stfttin  railroad,  on 
which  it  is  a  station.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
ruune  ia  th*  government  of  Potsdam.  Its  manufactures  are  hats, 
woollen-stuffs,  linen,  and  tobacco.  Charlottenburg,  on  the  Spree, 
within  a  mile  «(  Berlin,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  fine  wide  avenue 
i  with  lamps;  it  contains  a  nival  palace  and  a  magniln<nt 
park,  in  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  Queen  Louisa,  who  died  in  Ibid  : 
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the  population  is  above  7000.  Luckenwalde  on  the  Nuthe,  manufac- 
tures linen,  woollen-stuffs,  leather,  scythes,  arms,  beer,  spirits,  &c., 
and  has  a  population  of  6300.  Prenzlau  on  the  Ucker  (which  rises 
in  the  Ucker-see  and  falls  into  the  Stettiner-Haff)  has  some  woollen 
factories,  a  good  trade  in  corn,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  population  of 
11,000.  Rathennu.  on  the  Havel,  45  miles  W.  from  Berlin,  consists 
of  an  old  town  girt  with  walls,  and  a  new  town.  The  population 
amounts  to  5500,  and  the  industrial  products  comprise  woollens, 
cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  optical  instruments.  Neu-Ruppin  on  the 
Ruppin-see,  which  communicates  with  the  Havel  and  the  Elbe  by 
means  of  the  Rhin  and  several  canals  ;  the  town  is  well  built,  contains 
a  gymnasium,  several  linen  factories,  breweries,  and  a  population  of 
10,000.  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  has  a  royal  palace,  starch,  leather,  and 
tobacco  factories,  and  has  a  population  of  7000.  Spandau,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Spree  into  the  Havel,  is  strongly  fortified ;  the  citadel  is 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Havel.  The  town  is  entered  by  nine  gates  ; 
it  contains  four  churches,  an  hospital,  house  of  correction,  and  a 
manufactory  of  arms:  woollens,  linens,  silks,  pottery,  beer,  spirits, 
and  leather,  are  the  principal  manufactures.  The  situation  of  this 
town  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburgh,  makes  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade  :  population,  6800. 
WMttock,  at  the  junction  of  the  Qlinz  and  the  Douse,  has  numerous 
woollen  and  linen  factories,  and  a  population  of  6200.  Wrietzen,  a 
walled  town,  33  miles  E.  from  Berlin,  not  far  from  the  Oder,  has  a 
population  of  6000,  who  manufacture  broadcloth,  woollen  hosiery, 
tobacco,  and  leather. 

The  circle  of  Frankfurt  contains  7406  square  miles.  The  principal 
town  is  FRANKFURT,  (rubtn,  a  walled  town  on  the  Neis/e,  has  a  lyceum, 
manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  hosiery,  worsted  yarn, 
and  several  water-mills,  copper  foundries,  and  a  market  for  wool  and 
cattle :  population,  9800.  Kimvjtberg  on  the  Rorike,  a  feeder  of  the 
Oder,  contains  a  gymnasium,  woollen  and  starch  factories,  tanneries, 
spirit  distilleries,  and  a  population  of  above  5000.  Kottbui  on  the 
Spree,  has  a  gymnasium,  woollen  and  linen  factories,  white-beer 
breweries,  and  a  population  of  8316.  It  is  defended  by  walls,  outside 
of  which  are  several  suburbs.  The  town  contains  a  royal  palace,  a 
college,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Kiixtrin  is  a  strong  fortress  at  the 
junction  of  the  Wartha  with  the  Oder,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge.  The  manufactures  of  this  town  consist  of 
woollens,  hosiery,  starch,  brandy,  and  beer ;  it  contains  two  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  a  bridewell,  and  a  population  of  6500.  The 
French  took  Kustrin  in  1806.  Landtbtrg,  a  walled  town  on  the  Wartha, 
which  has  an  orphan-house,  a  house  of  correction,  wherein  the  inmates 
are  instructed  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  several  spirit  distilleries, 
paper-mills,  tan-yards,  a  large  corn  and  wool  market,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  11,500.  Near  this  town,  in  the  village  of  Vietze,  are  extensive 
iron-works  belonging  to  the  government. 

BRANDENBURG,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Branden- 
burg, stands  in  52°  30'  N.  lat,  12°  32'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  38 
miles  W.  by  8.  from  Berlin  by  the  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg, 
and  has  a  population  of  17,000.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Havel,  which 
divides  the  old  from  the  new  town ;  an  island  lies  between  them,  on  which 
stand  the  castle,  cathedral  church,  and  equestrian  college.  Between 
these  two  quarters  of  the  town  lies  a  swampy  district,  which,  from 
the  houses  being  built  upon  piles,  is  culled  Venice.  Each  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the  new  town  has  a  rampart  in  addition. 
The  old  town  has  five  gates,  besides  a  smaller  outlet  for  foot  passen- 
gers, and  the  new  town  four  gates  :  the  streets  in  the  old  town  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  in  the  new  town  broad  and  straight.  Bran- 
denburg contains*  eight  churches,  a  court  of  justice,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  schools.  On  the  island  stands  a  cathedral  of  the  14th 
century  and  some  other  buildings  of  that  date.  The  manufactures 
comprise  broadcloth,  linen,  hosiery,  paper,  beer,  leather,  Ac.  Boats  are 
built,  and  there  is  an  active  transit  trade.  Brandenburg  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

BRANDENBURG,  ELECTORATE  OF.  The  first  known  inha- 
bitants of  this  province  were  the  Suevi,  a  very  warlike  tribe.  When 
the  Sucvi  and  the  Longobardi  invaded  Italy  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  Slavonians  invaded  and  settled  in  Brandenburg. 
The  Slavonians  and  the  Franks  subsequently  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Brandenburg.  In  789  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Charlemagne, 
under  whom  and  his  successors  Brandenburg  was  governed  by  counts 
under  the  empire.  Many  contests  took  place  between  the  Slavonians  and 
their  Frankish  conquerors.  In  1144  Albert,  count  of  Anhalt,  became 
the  first  margrav  eof  Brandenburg.  His  line  lasted  till  1320,  from 
which  date  till  1417  Brandenburg  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Frederick 
of  Niirnberg  was  made  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1417;  and  being  a 
prince  of  ability  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
his  dominion.  Most  of  his  successors  ruled  with  judgment.  Joachim 
II.  introduced  the  reformed  religion  into  Brandenburg  in  1535.  No 
interruption  of  the  line  took  place  until  1618,  when  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  came  into  the  same  hands  as  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
From  this  date  the  history  of  the  latter  merges  into  that  of  the  present 
kingdom  »f  1'rnnnia.  [ PRUSSIA.] 

BRANIiKNIll  Hi!,   NEW.     [MECKI.ENBUBO.] 

BRA  N I  >ON,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Brandon  and 
hundred  of  Lackford,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Bran- 
don River,  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in 


52'  26'  N.  lat,  0°  37'  E.  long.,  43  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ipswich,  78 
miles  N.N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  88J  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2022. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of 
Ely.  The  church  has  a  Norman  porch,  and  some  other  ancient  por- 
tions. The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  The 
Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1646,  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  541.  a  year,  and  had  20  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  a  National 
school.  The  town  possesses  almshouses  and  other  charities.  The 
making  of  gun-flints  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  timber.  Thursday  is  the  market- 
day.  Fairsareheld  on  February  14th,  Junellth,  and  November  llth. 

BRANDYWINE  RIVER.     [PENNSYLVANIA.] 

BRAUNSBERG,  in  the  government  of  Kcinigsberg,  province  of 
East  Prussia,  is  a  walled  town  on  the  Passarge,  about  five  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Frische-Haff,  389  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from 
Berlin,  in  54°  19'  N.  lat.,  and  19°  54'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8500 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old  and  new  towns. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland  has  his  residence  here  :  the 
old  castle  is  used  in  part  for  public  offices.  Braunsberg  possesses  a 
college,  with  faculties  of  Roman  Catholic  divinity  and  philosophy,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  theological  seminary,  a  normal 
training-school,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  Protestant  church, 
and  three  hospitals.  Woollens,  linens,  and  leather  are  manufactured. 
The  trade  of  the  town  consists  principally  in  yarn,  ship-timber, 
and  grain.  The  Passarge  is  navigable  from  Braunsberg  to  its  mouth. 
Braunsberg  is  the  birthplace  of  Baron  Trenck.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
it  is  Frauenbury,  on  the  Frische-Haff,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (the  Dom- 
berg),  on  which  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Ermeland  and  the 
residences  of  the  members  of  the  diocesan  chapter  are  situated.  It  is 
an  open  town,  with  a  population  of  2400.  Copernicus,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  who  died  here  in  1545,  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  There  are  several  memorials  of  him  in  the  town. 

BRAVA.    [CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.] 

BRAY.     [BERKSHIRE.] 

BRAY.     [WICKLOW.] 

BRAZIL,  Empire  of,  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  South 
America.  Its  most  northern  point,  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Branco, 
nearly  reaches  5°  N.  lat. ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Oayapock, 
which  divides  it  from  French  Guyana,  extends  nearly  as  far  north. 
The  most  southern  boundary-line  cuts  the  Lake  of  Mirim,  in  32°  30' 
S.  lat  The  most  eastern  projection,  Cape  Augustinho,  is  in  nearly 
35°  W.  long.  Brazil  extends  west  to  the  river  Hyabary  or  Yavari, 
where  its  boundary-line  falls  in  unknown  countries,  and  probably 
passes  70°  W.  long.  Its  vast  extent  brings  it  in  contact  with  all  the 
countries  of  South  America,  except  Chili  and  Patagonia.  At  its 
southern  extremity  it  borders  on  the  republics  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  Corrientes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  Bolivia ;  N.W.  by  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  N.  by 
British  Guyana,  Dutch  Guyana,  and  French  Guyana,  or  Cayenne. 
On  the  N.E.  and  E.  Brazil  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Area,  Surface,  <tc. — The  empire  of  Brazil  extends  about  2600  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  2400  miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  surface  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  2,750,000  square  miles,  or 
even  more  ;  an  area  above  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  Franco. 
The  following  table  shows  the  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided  with 
the  area  and  population  of  each,  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  estimates ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
estimates  hitherto  published  are  very  vague,  and  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  each  other ;  they  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  rough 
approximations  : — 


"•rovinccs. 

Chief  Towns. 

Area. 

Population. 

Kio  Grande  do  Sul  . 

Porto  Alegre 

180,000 

175,000 

Sanla  Catharina  . 

N.  8.  dc  Dcnterro    . 

50,000 

70,000 

San  Faulo 

San  Paulo   . 

200,000 

340,000 

Rio  Janeiro          . 

Rio  Janeiro    . 

50,000 

700,000 

Espirito  Santo 

Victoria       .         . 

40,000 

65,000 

Bahia  . 

Bahia      . 

80,000 

750,000 

Seret?ipc 

S.  Christovao 

30,000 

200,000 

Atagoaa 

Macei6    . 

10,000 

200,000 

Pernambuco    .         . 

Pernambuco 

50,000 

400,000 

Parahyba     . 

Paiahyba 

25,000 

100,000 

Kio  Grande  do  N'fu-te 

Natal  . 

30,000 

70,000 

Ccari  . 

Fortaleza 

35,000 

180,000 

Piauhy   . 

Oeyras         . 

70,000 

70,000 

Maranuuo    .         . 

Maranhao 

70,000 

220,000 

Para 

Para    . 

250,000 

150,000 

Alto  Ama/.nna.H    . 

Barra  do  Rio  Negro 

400,000 

100,000 

Matto  Grosno  . 

Cuyaba 

460,000 

100,000 

Goyaz 

Goyaz     . 

320,000 

100,000 

Minus  Geraen  . 

Ouro  Prcto  . 

200,000 

760,000 

Total 



2,550,000 

4,750,000 

The  coast,  which  is  probably  little  short  of  4000  miles,  presents 
various  appearances.  From  Cape  S.  Maria  in  Uruguay  to  the  Morro 
de  S.  Marta  (about  31°  8.  lat.),  an  extent  of  upwards  of  300  miles, 
the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  intersected  by  the  outlets  of  numerous 
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akirt  th*  abort*  in  all  thi.  uteat  in  which  it  trend* 
_  *•**  to  •aria-***.  At  th*  Morro  d«  &  Mart**  when 
i  to  UM  Mrth.  it  b*gi«*  to  be  rocky,  bat  rim  only  to  any  eon- 
bU  height  to  th.  north  of  UM  Maud  of  a  C.thwina.  Prom 
bad  of~&  Fraaoasoo  it  trmds  to  UM  north^ut,  and  from  the 
of  8aato*  to  Cap*  Fife  H  HUM  nearly  due  wit  ;  and  th*oo* 
to  UM  Bay  of  Eapirito  Santo  north-ead  In  all  thi*  citrnt  of  nearly 
1000  mik*.  UM  eoaat  ia  rooky,  and  in  MM  parta  imthar  high  ;  it  ha. 
a  gna*  numow  of  MtatttiiTtM  awl  torn*  good  harbours,  generally 
a«m«ad«d  by  «ata  of  modwata  Mtont.  Th*  mo*t  rocky  and  high*** 
part  it  Utwaatl  Santo*  and  Capa  Prio. 

•  .  to  Bahia  de  Todoa  01  Santo*,  about 
id  are  in  general 
Rio  DOM  and 

th*  small  riv*r  Baraahon  ;  to  UM  north  of  UM  lattar  it  is  somewhat 
higMr.  (mt  g*o*rally  Uv*l  ;  towarda  Cap*  &  Antonio  it  sinks  lower. 
AJotw  thi.  enaet,  in  about  18*  S.  lat.  .1  »  distance  of  from  25  to  50 
•Da.;  atoadth.  rocky  bank,  of  the  Abrolho.  ;  th*  coasting  ve-els 
ootamotjy  pat*  b*tw**>  UMB*  MM!  UM  ahona. 

Tb*  MM**  of  UM  tattem  projection  of  Brazil  from  Cape  S.  An- 
toaio  Marly  to  UM  month  of  the  nrcr  Paroahybe  about  800  mile*,  are 
of  •odaratt  height,  ruing  hardly  anywhere  above  30  feet,  but  they 
no  barboara,  ucwpt  tboM  formed  by  th*  moutha  of  the  riven. 
of  UM  than,  from  UM  mouth 


From  UM  B»  of  bpirito  State  to  Bahi*  d*  Todo*  os 
•00  taOaa.  th*  ahon*  axtosd  Mart/  (oath  uut  north,  and 
law  and  Wv.1.  itB.iri.lly  b*tw«*o  the  mouth  of  the  f 


Th*r*neatd*r  of  UM  than,  from  UM  mouth  of  the  Parnahyba  to  that 
of  th*  Anvni-n—  .  i*  extremely  low  and  marmhy,  a  few  sandy  hilla  ruing 
on  it  at  great  diataaot*  apart  In  »11  thin  extent  of  about  700  miles 
thm  an-  few  harbour*. 

To  th*  north  of  UM  Rio  Amaaonan  the  ooait  it  rather  sandy  and 
aotJMtJutt  higher,  though  of  incooaiderable  elevation.  Some  parta 
an  tubjtct  to  a  tudden  riat  of  the  see  at  spring  tides,  which  phe- 
BooMaon  ia  called  pororoea.  This  coaat  extends  about  400  miles. 

The  sorbet  of  Brazil  ia  divided  between  upland  and  lowland, 
which  probably  occupy  nearly  equal  portions,  the  upland  extending 
over  the  eaatirn  and  central  part,  and  the  lowlands  principally  along 
both  aid**  of  the  Rio  Amazonaa,  with  a  smaller  portion  on  the 
akorea,  and  on  th*  aonth-weat  border. 

High  nmmtBhrr  advance  nearly  to  the  shore*  between  the  Bay  of 
•tittos  and  Cape  Prio.  This  range,  the  higher  summit*  of  which 
art  hardly  anywhere  nor*  than  20  miles  from  the  coast,  is  called 
Sarra  do  Mar  (the  Sea  Range).  The  highest  summit*  rise  to  about  3500 
fact,  and  the  pastas  over  this  range  to  from  2000  to  2500  feet  Thin 
rang*  continue*  to  the  aoutb,  but  couth  of  the  Bay  of  Santos  it 
rtotdes  to  about  CO  or  80  miles  from  the  coast  It  is  here  occasion- 
ally called  Sarra  Cnbatlo.  and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  south, 
to  a  jnint  opposite  th*  MOTTO  dt  &  Mart*,  where  at  the  sources  of 
•n  west,  and  advancing  in  that  direction  about 

100  milea.  terminate,  on  UM  banks  of  the  Rio  Uruguay  to  the  north 
of  UM  junction  of  th*  Ibecuy-guayu  with  it  From  the  south  side 
of  this  west  chain  aa  elevated  table-land  of  moderate  height  extend* 
•oath  bttmtu  UM  river  Uruguay  and  th*  shore*,  and  continues  in 
t'rogday  Oriental,  where  it  terminates  near  the  vsst  mouth  of  the 
Bio  d.  b  Plate,  with  th*  Punta  Negra  and  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  A  few 
low  hill*  rue  upon  it  This  table-land  may  b*  considered  as  the  most 
aouthrrn  and  narroweat  portion  of  the  upland  of  Brazil 

AaoU>*r  and  higher  range  of  mountains  run*  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Herra  do  Mar,  at  a  distance  of  about  40  or  00  mile*  from  the  sea. 
It  baguu  to  the  north  weat  of  the  town  of  &  Paulo,  where  it  is 
Herra  d*  laragua,  and  advancing  thence  to  the  north-east  it 
m  higher,  and  is  called  Serra  da  Mantigueira.  It  afterwards 
north,  an.  I  continue*  in  that  direction  to  the  town  of  <  lur.i 
Proto,  whar*  H  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with  Mount  Itoco- 
lumi,  being  divided  from  UM  rang*  extending  farther  to  the  north  by 
•  d**p  bat  Barrow  depression,  ft  contain,  the  highest  mountains  of 
nVvcO,  which  art  tUmliil  where  it  begin*  to  run  due  north  between 
UM  a*  are*.  of  th.  KM  Grande,  UM  principal  branch  of  the  Parana, 
aad  UM  Kio  Pnto,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Pamabyba.  The  Pico 
*>*Ol*P<»  riat*  to  7700  Cast,  the  Morro  de  Papagaio  to  7400  feet, 
and  aajtUltr  attauaH  to  7800  feot  Th*  Itecoliimi  i*  «000  feet  high. 
Th*  r—  acnaw  On*  chain  rUe  to  upwards  of  SOOO  feet 

to*  north  of  Ouro  Pnto  UM  chain  hen  called.  Serra  E*pinhaco 
•fata  rt—  and  utrttoat.  to  UM  north,  declining  by  degree*  m.me 

d£  ^f  T*  M  *  "•*••  ""  Unki  •?*•»•  «•  &Fraacx»oo, 
which  bnak.  through  UM  chain,  wber*  it  form.  UM  cataract  called 
Catanain  (fafl)  d*  fato  A0bnao.  It  U  of  ooaAUrabU  height  in  its 
•wtta  part,  bat  do**  Dot  etUin  that  of  UM  Serra  Mantig3.ira  ;  ite 
W^tBt  «mm.t.  th.  ItamM,  Mar  Cidad*  do  Brno,  itewb  to  th. 
At*f  UM  IteolumL  tn  proe^ding  Mtth  it  rink, 
**>d  hardly  any  mmmtl  hi  UM  provin*.  of  Bahia 

*&£:  *£?£-•?*"**  1»«ofc* 
raJry  l»0  mOm  turn  UM  eotal,  bat  ite  ofl 
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It  btffaM 
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in  MOM  pUow  approach 


«ortk  ef  UM  git**  catorart  of  AKwto  UM  mounteina,  osIUd  here 
flmm  Ararip*  or  dos  Oavriris  rit*  .gun  to  a  eooaiderahU  *l*v.Uon, 
sa^<btmutt.t*«rat^«-aiat.st«feUl«^ofnrMMtd«»bU«Itent 
koh  tvrtml  raagv*  of  high  hill,  an  d*tached  to  UM  «Mt  tad 
*JM  of  which  l«rmil**ti  at  M.  gnat  dlttone*  from  th*  *hon 
UM  Mo  &  FfMotMo  an.)  tb.  Rio  Parnahyba.    Th*  most 
•bU  of  UMS*  html  r*Bf*t  an  UM  R«rra  Bortorfoa,  which 


tonaratt*  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  from  Unit  of  CVari, 
and  th*  Serra  Ibiapaba,  which  ooMtitute*  the  boundary  between 
Gear*  and  Piauhy. 

From  ite  aouth-weat  oorner  a  mountain  rang*  of  moderate  elevation 
run*  south-went  along  the  Rio  a  Francesco,  and  then  west  to  the 
aourost  of  the  Rio  Parnahyba,  where  it  turn*  north,  and  running  in 
that  direction  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  miles  from  tl 
Tooantins,  terminate*  with  a  range  of  low  hilla  at  about  180  mile* 
above  th*  month  of  that  river.  Between  the  Sertfto  of  Pemambnoo 
and  the  province  of  Piauhy  the  paste*  rise  to  between  1200  and 
1800  feet  above  the  tea. 

To  th*  weat  of  the  range  running  north  and  south,  and  to  that 
of  the  Serra*  Knpinhaco,  da  Mantigueira,  and  de  Cubatao  extrnds 
the  upland  of  Brazil  far  into  the  interior  of  South  America,  but  it 
grow*  narrower  a*  it  runt  west  Ite  northern  boundary  is  indicated 
by  th*  falls  in  the  rivers  which  carry  their  waters  to  the  Rio 
Amaxonas.  Then  waterfalls  occur  in  the  Tocantus,  at  about  3°  30' 
in  the  Xingu,  at  about  4°  20'  in  th*  Tapajo*  south  of  5°  S.  lat,  and  in 
UM  Madeira  south  of  8°  8.  lat :  a  line  drawn  through  these  point* 
separates  the  lowlands  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  from  the  upland  of 
Brazil  On  the  south  it  extends  to  the  Rio  Iguamu.  This  extennive 
space  i*  properly  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  but  of  an 
uneven  surface.  The  mountain  range*  which  traverse  it  rise  only  to 
a  comparatively  small  height  above  the  plain. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  table-land  seems  to  lie  contiguous  to 
the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
S.  Francesco  and  of  the  affluent*  of  the  Rio  Amasonas  from  thorn 
which  fall  into  the  Parani  and  Paraguay.  This  extensive  range, 
which  ha*  been  named  Serra  dos  Vertentos  (the  watershed  range), 
begins  about  60  miles  south  of  Villa  Rica,  at  the  Serra  da  Mantigtu-ira, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Paraopeba,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Kin 
S.  Francesco  and  the  Rio  Grande,  an  affluent  <>f  the  Paranft  (about 
20*  30'  S.  lat).  It  frequently  changes  its  direction  and  make* 
numerous  bends,  butrunn  in  general  to  the  north-west  and  terminates 
at  some  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mamore'  and  Beni  (about 
11°  S.  lat).  In  different  districts  it  has  different  names.  Between 
the  source*  of  the  Rio  Francesco  and  the  Rio  Grande  it  is  called 
Serra  Canestra  and  Serra  Marcella,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Tocantint 
Serra  dos  Pyrineos.  These,  the  highest  portion  of  the  Serra  dos 
Vertentea,  rise  to  3500  feet  and  upwards.  The  ranges  farther  to  the 
west  are  lower.  The  Serra  Seiada  divides  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Araguay,  a  tributary  of  the  Tocantini,  from  those  of  the  Pardo, 
a  confluent  of  the  Paranrf  ;  and  the  Serra  dos  Faricis,  the  Tapaioa 
from  the  Paraguay  ;  and  the  north-west  branch  of  the  latter  the  Tapajoa 
from  the  GuaporiS.  The  latter  ranges  probably  IKVIT  attain 
3000  feet  At  the  place  where  the  Serra  Paricis  turns  to  the  mirth 
it  sends  off  a  branch  culled  Serra  Agoapehy  to  the  south-south-west, 
which,  after  n  course  of  about  180  miles,  terminate*  in  the  plains  of 
Chi<]uitos  in  Bolivia. 

That  portion  of  Brazil  which  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Serra  dos 
Verteutes  bonier*  on  tl»<  «.•-(  . -u  the  Serra  Agoapehy,  and  on  the 
east  on  the  Serra  Cubatao,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  rango 
of  height*  extending  between  52°  mid  :">«  K.  long,  from  the  Sorra 
Seiada  southward  between  the  affluent*  of  the  Paraguay  and  Par-ami. 
The  country  to  the  east  of  this  range  is  the  high  table-land  <if  UK- 
Parana^  that  to  the  west  the  lowland  of  the  Paraguay. 

The  lowland  of  the  Paraguay,  with  the  exception  of  the  rather 
ni|>id  descent  of  the  inclosing  mountains  and  a  few  hills  or 
range*  m  the  interior  of  the  plain,  presents  nearly  u  1.  M-]  ,-..imtr\, 
which  decline*  imperceptibly  towarda  the  banks  of  the  rivor 
guay,  where  it  terminates  in  swampy  flat*  many  miles  wide.  Near 
the  river*  it  is  covered  with  high  trees,  liut  the  intervening  space* 
are  graiwy  plains  of  considerable  extent,  here  and  there  ini.-n -iipt.-d 
by  barren  tracts.  This  immense  plain,  wliicli.  tl.  >.iuli  -iin  •(.  .1  in  the 
centre  of  America,  hardly  attains  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  is 
extremely  hot  and  subject  to  long-continued  droughts,  which  cause 
groat  mortality  among  men  and  cattle.  The  rains  commonly  begin 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  continue  to  April  or  May.  They  are 
accompanied  by  violent  thunder-storms,  and  most  abundant  rains 
toward*  the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  cause  the  riven  to  over- 
flow the  adjacent  low-grounds. 

The  principal  river,  and  that  which  is  the  receptacle  of  nil  the 
waters  collected  in  this  plain,  the  Paraguay,  rises  on  the  top  of  Mi" 
Serra  Paricia  in  the  Sete  Lagoaa  (Seven  Lakes),  which  are  at  n 
distance  apart,  and  communicate  by  narrow  channel*.  Issuing  IY<>m 
the  last  of  these  lakes  the  river  flows  through  a  swampy  country  in 
a  north  direction  for  a  short  space,  when  it  wind*  round  by  the  weat 
and  takes  a  south  course.  It  descends  from  the  range  with  s  rapid 
course,  receiving  from  the  east  and  west  a  great  number  of  small 
itreams,  until  it  arrive*  in  the  plain,  about  160  mile*  from  ite  source : 
but  ite  course  still  farther  down  i*  broken  in  some  places  by  low 
falls,  which  however  cease  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sipotuha,  its 
Ant  considerable  tributary,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.  From 
this  point  ite  water*  are  deep,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  «onmderable 
size.  Farther  down  it  receive*  on  the  right  tin-  .l.iun'i,  winch  likewise 
rise*  in  th*  Sarra  Paricia,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  ite  course  is 
j'.inod  by  the  Agoapehy,  which  originate*  in  the  Serra  Agoapehy. 
Opposite  UM  confluence  of  th*  Jauru  U  a  range  of  elevated  land, 
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which  ceases  about  25  miles  lower  down,  at  a  point  called  Esca- 
Ivada  (16°  40'  N.  lat.),  where  both  margins  of  the  river  begin  to  be 
Hat  and  low  and  interspersed  with  lakes.  The  low  country  extends 
1 1>  a  great  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  of  the  lakes 
some  are  of  considerable  extent,  especially  three  called  Oberaba, 
Gahyba,  and  Mandiore,  which  lie  on  the  right  bank,  and  are  from 
10  to  15  miles  in  diameter.  They  are  separated  from  the  river  by 
rocky  cliffs,  but  united  to  it  by  narrow  channels  which  divide  the 
cliffs.  In  about  21°  20'  S.  lat.  a  chain  of  small  mountains  on  both 
aides  come  close  on  the  Paraguay,  by  which  its  waters  are  contracted, 
ami  How  with  great  rapidity  in  two  channels,  separated  by  a  rocky 
island  of  considerable  length.  This  place  which  is  called  Fecho  doa 
Morros  (the  Barricade  of  Mountains),  terminates  the  swampy  and  low 
margin  of  the  river.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rains 
are  very  abundant,  and  the  Paraguay  cannot  carry  them  off  by  its 
narrow  channels  at  the  Fecho  dos  Morros,  the  whole  of  the  low 
ground  is  laid  under  water,  and  forms  a  lake  called  Xarayes,  nearly 
700  miles  in  length  and  from  70  to  150  miles  in  width,  covering  a 
surface  about  as  large  as  Lake  Superior  in  Canada.  In  September 
however  the  waters  are  entirely  carried  off,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
again  laid  dry.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inundated  land  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  wild  rice,  on  which  innumerable  flocks  of 
water-fowl,  especially  of  geese,  feed.  During  its  course  through  this 
low  plain  the  Paraguay  is  joined  on  the  left  by  two  considerable 
tributaries,  the  Kio  de  S.  Loureu£O  and  the  Tacoary.  The  S. 
Lourenco,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  not  inferior  in  length  to  the  principal  river,  and  runs 
in  a  south-western  direction  upwards  of  400  miles,  receiving  about 
100  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Cujuba,  which  flows  about  300  miles. 
Both  rivers  are  navigated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Tacoary, 
whose  whole  course  does  not  probably  exceed  300  miles,  rises  with 
its  numerous  branches  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  plain ;  and  though 
its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  waterfalls,  it  facilitates 
the  communication  of  the  internal  provinces  of  Brazil.  At  the 
Fecho  dos  Morros  the  Paraguay  leaves  Brazil  and  enters  the  republic 
of  Paraguay. 

The  table-land  of  the  Parana,  which  extends  on  the  east  of  the 
lowland  of  the  Paraguay,  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  mountain 
ranges.  To  the  west  is  the  chain  which  divides  the  affluents  of  the 
Parana  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  to  the  north  the  Serra  dos 
Vertentes,  to  the  east  the  Serra  da  Mantigueira  and  the  Serra  Cubatao, 
and  to  the  south  a  range  which  (about  26°  S.  lat.)  detaches  itself 
from  the  Serra  Cubatao  and  extends  wust  along  the  Iguaasu  to  the 
Salto  da  Vittoria.  Only  in  the  comparatively  short  space  between 
tliU  Sulto  of  the  Iguassd  and  the  Sete  Quedas  of  the  Parana  the 
region  is  open  towards  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  from  which  it  u 
separated  by  the  Parana. 

The  table-land  of  the  Parana  is  very  uneven  along  its  north-east 
and  north  border,  where  the  offsets  of  the  Serra  da  Mantigueira, 
Serra  de  Canastra,  Serra  de  Marcella,  and  Serra  dos  Pyrineos  extend 
many  miles  ;  but  the  remainder  is  a  plain,  presenting  extensive  levels, 
interrupted  at  great  distances  by  hills  of  very  gentle  ascent  and 
small  elevation.  The  eastern  and  higher  portion  of  the  table-land 
is  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Trees  occur 
only  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  in  the  lower 
tracts  along  the  course  of  the  rivers :  the  forests  cover  probably  less 
than  one-third  of  the  surface.  The  plains  are  overgrown  by  a  coarse 
but  nourishing  grass,  here  and  there  intersected  by  low  bushes  and 
a  few  small  isolated  trees.  They  serve  as  pasture  for  the  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  which  constitute  the  riches  of 
this  portion  of  Brazil.  Agriculture  is  principally  limited  to  the 
culture  of  mandioc,  maize,  and  different  kinds  of  beans ;  rice  is 
grown  in  some  places,  and  the  sugar-cane  on  the  lowlands  along  the 
rivers.  Pine-apples,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  the  vine, 
thrive  very  well.  Among  the  fruit-trees  peculiar  to  this  region  is 
the  jabuticaba  (Myrtiu  caulijlora,  Mart.),  whose  fruit  gives  a  palatable 
wine.  In  the  south  district  wheat  and  ttax  are  grown  with  success. 
The  variation  in  the  temperature  is  greater  than  in  those  parts  which 
lie  near  the  equator;  but  neither  the  heat  nor  the  cold  is  ever 
excessive.  In  the  winter  (from  May  to  October)  hoar-frost  is  only 
frequent  near  the  mountains,  and  never  occurs  in  the  plains.  The 
average  heat  is  between  60°  and  70°,  and  even  in  the  summer  it 
rarely  rises  above  80°.  The  rain  begins  in  the  eastern  districts  in 
October  or  November  and  lasts  to  April ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
January,  and  then  always  accompanied  by  fog  during  the  morning. 

These  abundant  rains  which  last  sometimes  for  days  and  even 
weeks  without  cessation  feed  a  number  of  large  rivers,  which  traverse 
the  table-land  from  east  to  west,  having  most  of  them  their  sources 
in  the  ranges,  which  divide  it  from  the  shores  :  they  all  unite  their 
waters  with  those  of  the  Parand.  The  farthest  branches  of  that 
I  urge  river  rue  in  the  mountainous  country,  where  the  Serra  da 
Mantigueira  unites  with  the  Serra  da  Canastra.  The  most  distant 
branch  is  the  Kio  Grande,  which,  rising  where  the  Serra  da  Manti- 
gueira turns  to  the  north,  at  first  flows  north  and  then  north-west  for 
a  considerable  space ;  afterwards  it  turns  to  the  west  and  continue.! 
some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  declining  somewhat  to  the 
•onti  towards  its  junction  with  the  Paruahyba.  In  this  course  it 
r«coives  on  tha  left  bank  throe  considerable  tributaries,  the  Sapucahy, 


the  Pardo,  and  the  Mogi,  each  of  which  descends  through  the  plains 
from  the  south,  and  runs  upwards  of  200  miles.  At  the  confluence 
with  the  Parnahyba  the  Rio  Grande  has  already  had  a  course  of 
upwards  of  500  miles,  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into  that  of 
Parani.  The  Parnahyba  rises  in  the  Serra  dos  Pyrineos,  receives  in 
its  course  the  Corumbd,  and  joins  the  Rio  Grande  after  a  course  of 
upwards  of  350  miles.  Many  miles  below  this  confluence  the  Parana 
forms  a  considerable  cataract,  called  Urubu  Punga,  and  lower  down 
it  receives  the  Tiete,  which  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Serra  de  Cubatao, 
and  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  plains.  Ita  navigation  is 
rendered  very  difficult  by  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls.  Between 
the  Urubu  Pnnga  and  the  Sete  Quedas  the  Parana1  receives  two  other 
large  tributaries,  the  Pardo  on  the  right,  and  the  Paramiapamena  on 
the  left,  both  running  about  300  miles.  In  this  tract  the  Parani 
forms  many  large  islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Ilha  Oomprida 
(Long  Island),  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and  the  Ilha  Grande, 
which  is  not  much  less  than  70  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable 
width.  The  Ilha  Grande  terminates  4  miles  above  the  Sete  Quedas 
(Seven  Falls).  Below  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ilha  Grande  the 
Parana  is  nearly  4  miles  wide,  but  at  the  falls  ths  bed  of  the  river 
is  contracted  to  about  50  fathoms.  The  immense  volume  of  the 
river  is  then  divided  into  seven  channels,  formed  by  six  small  inlands 
of  rock,  and  precipitated  down  the  ledges  with  a  current  of  inde- 
scribable fury  and  awful  noise.  This  cataract  impedes  all  communi- 
cation by  water  between  the  table-land  and  the  countries  below  it. 
To  the  south  of  the  Sete  Quedas,  the  Paraud  continuing  to  the  south 
still  receives  a  large  tributary,  the  Iguassu  or  Iguaca,  which  rises 
about  70  miles  from  the  coast,  and  traversing  a  mountainous  country 
forms  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  the  great  cataract  called 
Salto  da  Vittoria,  and  joins  the  Parand  after  a  course  of  nearly 
300  miles.  After  this  junction  the  river  still  runs  south,  then  turns 
to  the  west,  and  unites  with  the  Paraguay  after  a  course  of  above 
1000  miles.  Ita  further  course  is  described  under  ARGENTINE  CON- 
FEDERATION. 

To  the  south  of  the  table-land  of  the  Parand  extends  a  smaller  one 
of  a  similar  description  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Uruguay,  which 
is  called  Campos  da  Vacaria  (Cattle-Field),  being  destitute  of  trees 
and  covered  with  fine  grass,  which  renders  it  favourable  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  The  river  Uruguay,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the 
coast,  traverses  it  in  all  its  extent,  flowing  west-north-west  and  west 
till  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Missiones. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Brazil,  which  extends  south-west  of  the 
Campos  da  Vacaria,  contains  two  plains,  one  lying  on  the  north-west 
along  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the  other  on  the  south-east,  extending 
for  about  200  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  60  miles.  They  are  divided  by  a  high  ground  of  great  breadth 
but  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which  is  called  Serra  dos  Tappes. 
The  surface  of  the  high  ground  extends  in  spacious  and  nearly  level 
plains,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  small  hills.  This  upper  part  is 
entirely  without  trees  and  covered  only  by  coarse  grass  and  bushes ; 
but  on  the  declivities  and  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the  offsets  of  the 
high  ground  many  fine  trees  occur.  The  valleys  are  also  the  only 
places  in  which  there  is  any  agriculture,  and  this  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  maize. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  high  ground  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Uruguay  the  plain  of  the  Missiones,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  seven  missions  established  here  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  along  the  sea-shores  is  sandy  towards  the 
coast  with  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  produces  grass  but  no  trees. 
Farther  inland  the  soil  is  better,  but  the  country  is  still  without  trees. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  lakes  on  this  coast  is  the 
Lagoa  dos  Patos  (lake  of  the  Ducks),  which  extends  150  miles 
in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  35  miles  at  its 
greatest  width,  so  that  it  there  occupies  about  half  of  the  plain.  It 
has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  a  middling  size,  but  some  very 
dangerous  shoals.  The  water  is  salt  in  the  southern  part.  It  is  the 
recipient  of  almost  all  the  currents  that  traverse  the  plain,  and  receives 
about  12  miles  from  its  northern  extremity  the  lacuhy,  a  winding 
river,  which  rises  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Campos  da 
Vacaria,  and  drains  a  country  adapted  to  agriculture.  At  the  southern 
extremity  the  lake  of  Patos  receives  the  Kio  de  S.  Gon9alo,  which  is 
properly  only  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mirim.  The  southern  part  of  the 
lakes  Mirim  and  Mangueira  belongs  to  URUGUAY.  The  lake  of 
Patos  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
S.  Pedro,  which  flows  about  10  miles  almost  north  and  south,  and  is 
nearly  3  miles  in  width.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  full  of  shoals, 
which  are  the  more  dangerous  as  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently 
changed  by  the  tides. 

This  part  of  Brazil,  extending  between  28°  and  33°,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate  like  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the  air  is  pure  and 
healthy.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plain  frost  very  rarely  occurs : 
on  the  high  ground  it  is  annually  felt  for  one  or  two  months  ;  but  as 
very  little  snow  falls,  the  cattle  find  pasture  all  the  year  round.  From 
May  to  October  the  rains  are  abundant. 

The  low  country  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  first 
mountain  range,  from  the  Morro  de  S.  Marta  on  the  south  to  Cape 
S.  Antonio,  near  Bahia,  on  the  north,  extends  in  some  places  120 
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•nail  tracts  which  hare  been  cultivated 
•nodonte,  the  aid*,  of  the  inoun- 
i  WO*  aad  Blabs*  art  omrad  by  intenninabl*  forest*, 
a  in  th*  valUy*  aluag  UM  banks  of  UM  riven  nearly  to 
on  UM  high  land.     North  of  Cap*  Krio  the  tree*  and 

ir  lo  a  tropical  climate  an  common,  but  south  of  it  they 

rl»»ft«|i»«Uy.    Th.  Mil  »  in  no*  place,  of  great  fertility, 

and  product*  sugar,  nn»n,  cotton,  and  cacao,  mandioc,  maixe,  and 

Th.  nrer.  in  thu  tract  are  very  numerous,  but  bar*  a  abort  course, 
•alia**  HoniHaf  100  mil**.  They  ar*  generally  navigabl*  to  from 
90  to  tt  arilss  JatlBTl  Th*  bank*  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  skirted 
by  tow  ground,  which  ar*  inundated  after  the  rain*  hare  begun. 
Th*  rivers  bagw  to  ri*.  in  November,  and  th*  inundation  cease*  in 
UM  middle  or  toward*  the  end  of  January :  iii  Home  it  last*  two 
•aaatha.  to  others  only  a  fortnight  As  the  mouths  of  these  rivers 
ar*  eoBBoaly  fonn*d  by  a  soft  soil  they  are  subject  to  many  changes, 
which  mr*  produced  by  UM  variable  winds  and  by  the  current  pre- 
nOiaw  on  this  coast.  Tb*  Urgest  of  these  river  sare  the  Parnahyba, 
UM  Doe*,  aod  UM  Bio  Belmonto.  Th*  waters  brought  down  by  the 
I>oe*  |<»mn  their  ftuhneai  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
ae*aa.  and  brace  it  has  received  th*  name  of  Dooe  (soft  or  fresh). 

Th*  Bio  Helmoote,  in  trarening  a  mountainous  range  called  Sen* 
do*  Aimon*.  is  contracted  by  two  high  steep  rocks,  and  descends  on 
•  *odd*a  from  a  height  of  more  than  120  feet  with  tremendous  noise 
into  a  whirpool :  1ft  mites  lower  down  it  has  a  little  fall,  after  which 
It  low*  through  a  flat  and  wooded  country  to  the  sea,  describing 
nrioos  winding*,  with  a  current  rapid  and  wide,  but  of  little  depth. 
It  malata*  many  flat  islands,  and  receives  no  considerable  stream 
after  it  d~c*nds  UM  fall  About  20  mile*  from  the  ma  the  Hio 
Bahnnarts  is  united  to  the  Rio  Patype,  it*  nearest  neighbour  to  the 
aorta,  by  a  natural  channel  called  Salsa. 

This  country  though  mostly  within  th*  tropics  enjoys  a  moderate 
.  la  Porto  8*guro  UM  medium  heat,  according  to  Freyrais*, 
T'T  Kahrenh.it,  but  at  Kio  Janeiro  74%  which  he  attributed 
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to  UM  neighbourhood  of  th*  Rocky  Mountains. 
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At  the  latter  place 

occasionally  rises  to  100',  110°,  and  even 
to  HO".  IB  anmaxr  (D*o*mh*r,  January,  and  February)  the  average 
h**t  at  noon  is  8o~,  and  in  the  morning  72°  ;  and  in  the  winter  (June, 
July,  aod  August)  it  U  72'  st  noon,  and  in  the  morning  69*.  Another 
peculiarity  i*  UM  gnat  humidity,  which  arise*  probably  partly  from 
UM  country  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  high  trees  and  exu- 
berant vcgeteiioa,  and  partly  from  the  regular  change  of  the  land  and 
s*a  wind*.  Tb*  *•*  wind*  commonly  begin  at  noon,  rarely  sooner, 
more  frequently  at  two  o'clock,  ami  blow  till  nightfall.  In  the  other 
part*  of  UM 


day  UM  wind*  from  the  west  prevail.  The  effect  of  this 
umdity  of  UM  atmosphere  is  that  the  coast  of  Brazil  has  not 
regular  snecassioii  of  dry  and  rainy  season*  as  other  tropical 
iam,  No  part  of  the  year  is  entirely  exempt  from  rain,  though 
UM  winter  is  often  dry  and  the  sky  cloudless  ;  and  the  rains  in  the 
sanamsr  ar*  generally  very  abundant,  especially  in  January.  In  sum- 
BMT  th  under  I*  vary  frequent,  and  always  accompanied  with  violent 
atoms,  which  however  never  cause  damage  to  be  compared  with  that 
U  UM  hurricane,  in  UM  West  Indies. 

The  Hem,  gsjdiihayn,  which  bounds  on  th*  west  the  countries  on 
»  shore,  divides  thorn  from  UM  highest  part  of  the  teble-Und  of 
tail  This  .xtenaiv.  country,  which  extend*  west  to  the  north 
>  of  th*  8*m  Panci*.  U  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  numerous 
MBiathn**  isolated,  sometimes  in  groups,  and  sometime*  in 
_  ,  ris*  to  a  moderate  height,  commonly  with  a  gentle  ascent 
Along  UM  wrtemuuiBSi  ar*  depressions  or  valleys,  but  generally  of 
•awll  uteot  Th*  plain  has  an  *Urati<m  of  upwards  of  2000  feet, 
awl  UM  hill*  ri*.  above  it  only  a  few  hundred,  and  perhaps  never 


>  than  1000  fe*t 

M  l*>  sou,,  plaos*  covered  with  sand, 
•tea.  rocko,  but  it  i.  generally  clothed 
a»*  atari.  rtaodiB.  tr***.    Th*  valten 


°*"J  * 

Th*  nirface  of  the  plain,  a*  well  as  of  the  bills, 
and  in  < 


others  with  bare  sand- 
with  a  coarse  grass,  bushes, 


aad  *togU  staniting  trees.  The  valley,  along  UM  watercounw  have  a 
••eh  awr.  frrtil*  wO.  and  h*r*  UM  high  trM*  and  thick  foliage 
which  «*vor  th*  maritime  district*  occur  again.  These  vall.ys  ar* 


i*ir<ilto€^tur.andforraiauigB*ariyalllI7producUoftheooast 
The  pJaia*  yiOd  only  p**ure  for  oUtte. 

Tail  plate  is  drained  by  four  river*  of  conaioerobl*  extent,  the 
Haa  rVaniiu,  UM  Toeantin*.  UM  Xingu,  and  the  Tapajon.  The 
•IV*  otvaehes  of  th*  &  /T«B<*K»  ria*  on  th*  north  declivity  of 
th*  Marra  das  V*rtenta*  about  8000  fait  above  UM  MB,  and  b*tw*en 
SI'  Bad  20-  H  lei  The*  ar*  principally  two-tbe  Paraop.be,  and 
that  awr*  properly  eafied  the  &  FranosMo,  which  unite  after  a 
•MM  of  above  1(0  mite*  la  about  !»'  80'  H.  Ut  The  river  then 
•ow.  la  •  Marly  do*  north  direction  to  it*  junction  with  th*  Rio  das 
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hood  of  Villa  Rica,  on  the  north  declivities  of  the  Kerra  Mantigueira, 
and  runs  upward*  of  250  miles.  From  this  point  the  Francesco  con- 
tinues to  flow  north  with  a  slight  declination  to  the  east,  and  its 
current  is  much  less  rapid.  It  has  here  numerous  windings,  and  is 
navigable  down  to  Vargttn  Redonda,  800  miles  below  loazeiro  where 
the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  several  falls.  In  all  this  course  it  is 
net  joined  by  any  considerable  tributary,  and  on  its  banks  there 
extend  for  about  250  miles  salt  steppes,  in  which  the  mineral  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence,  and  is  collected  by  the  inhabitant*. 
Not  far  from  this  place  the  river  is  narrowed  by  high  rocky  cliff*  on 
both  aides,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  several  falls,  of  which 
the  Cachoeira  de  Affouso,  the  most  considerable,  is  said  to  be  60  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  The  cataract*  and  rapids  occupy  a  space  of 
nearly  70  miles,  and  terminate  at  the  Aldea  <l»  <  :iinii<l<.  .hence  a 
road  leads  to  Vargem  Redonda  for  the  transport  of  merchandi 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  From  the  Aldea  do  ( 'unhide  to  ils  mouth  tln> 
river  runs  still  about  200  miles,  and  iU  navigation  is  not  iutert 
but  the  current  is  rapid.  Though  a  deep  river  in  tin-  int<-ri»r  of  the 
continent,  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco  enters  the  sea  by  two  compara- 
tively shallow  mouths  of  unequal  aize,  of  which  the  north  ami  tlu> 
larger  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  but  with  so  little  depth  tli.it  only 
Teasels  of  60  toua  burden  can  enter  it  at  high  water,  and  inu.-t  wait 
for  the  full  tides  to  go  out  The  inundations  are  considerable,  espe- 
cially above  the  falls.  They  fertilise  the  country,  and  are  particularly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  Kio  TotantiiH  i»  divided  from  the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco  by 
a  table-land,  which  towards  the  upper  branches  of  the  river,  and  also 
towards  its  confluence  with  the  Antguay,  is  overtopped  by  groups  of 
hills  of  considerable  height  The  upper  branches  of  the  Tocantins 
rise  in  the  Monte*  do*  Pyrineos  and  in  the  Serra  Doirada,  both  por- 
tions of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes.  In  the  Serra  Doirada  rise*  the 
Urubu,  which  is  considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  river,  and  after  a 
course  of  70  miles  joins  the  Rio  das  Alma*,  which  in  not  inferior  to  it, 
and  deaccnds  from  the  Monte*  dos  Pyrineos.  The  river  preaen 
name  of  Rio  das  Almas  to  its  confluence  with  the  Maranhao,  which  juinx 
it  90  milea  farther  down.  The  Maranhao  rises  in  Lake  Formosa, 
which  is  16  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  width,  and  flows  to  the 
west  and  then  to  the  north.  Hence  the  united  river  ia  colled  Maran- 
hao to  its  junction  with  the  Poranatinga,  about  140  miles  lower  down 
(12°  20').  The  Paranatinga  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
considerable  riven,  the  Ponuiam  and  the  Pnlma,  the  former  of  which 
flows  nearly  300  miles.  Hence  the  river  is  called  Tocuitiii*,  and 
becomes  navigable  at  the  Porto  Real  de  Pontal,  where  it  U  374 
fathoms  wide.  The  number  of  its  affluents  lower  down  is  great,  but 
none  of  them  is  very  considerable  except  the  Rio  Araguay,  which 
joins  it  at  about  6°  S.  lat  Before  the  Tocantins  arrives  at  this  point. 
its  navigation  U  interrupted  by  Rome  cataracts  between  7°  and  6*, 
among  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  Cachoeira  de  S.  Barto- 
lomeo  or  das  tres  Barms,  and  the  Cachoeira  de  S.  Antonio.  After 
its  junction  with  the  Rio  Araguay  the  Tocantins  flows  between  rocks 
and  cliffs,  forming  many  rapids  and  small  cataracts,  and  this  part  of 
its  course  is  called  the  channel  of  Taniri  Issuing  from  this  channel 
it  has  near  Itaboca  (3°  30')  more  considerable  cataracts,  which  rise 
above  one  another  like  terraces,  and  then  the  river  enters  the  low 
country  skirting  the  Amazonas.  Its  whole  course  is  in  a  northern 
direction  :  at  about  r  30'  S.  lat  it  unites  with  the  south  branch  of 
the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  and  takes  the  name  of  Rio  da  Para.  At  the 
point  of  junction  is  an  island  about  16  miles  long,  and  low  and  flat, 
called  I'ararahy,  which  divides  the  mouth  of  the  TocantiiiH  into  two 
arms ;  of  which  the  east  is  called  Bahia  de  Marapatd,  and  the  west 
Bahia  d>-  Liiiiooiro  :  the  width  of  the  river  is  here  upwards  of  15 
miles.  The  Rio  da  Pard,  which  divides  the  island  of  Marajo  or  loaues 
from  the  continent,  widens  in  its  progress  to  the  north  still  more,  and 
may  bo  above  60  miles  where  it  falls  into  the  sea  (about  0°  20'  S.  lat). 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tocantins  is  at  least  1600  mile*. 

The  A  rayuay,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Tocantins,  rises  on  the 
north  declivity  of  the  Serra  Seiada,  about  18°  S.  lat,  where  it  is  called 
Bonito,  which  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Rio  Oronde,  after  it  has 
united  with  the  Rio  Barreiros  and  Rio  Cajapo.  Its  waters  are  lower 
down  increased  by  those  of  the  Rio  Claro,  Rio  Vermelho,  Rio 
TUoiras,  and  Rio  Crixa.  All  these  rivera  flowing  from  the  south-east 
join  the  Araguay  on  the  right,  and  neither  of  the  last  three  runs  less 
tlmu  200  miles.  About  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crixa,  the 
in.  r  divide*  itnolf  in  12°  30'  into  two  branches  nearly  equal,  which 
re-unite  in  9*  86',  inclosing  the  island  of  8.  Anna,  perhaps  the  largest 
river  inland  in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  200  miles  in  length,  and 
of  considerable  width.  The  west  arm  preserves  the  name  of  Araguay, 
and  the  east  takes  that  of  Furo  :  barges  generally  go  through  the 
latter ;  but  both  contain  small  falls  and  rapids.  The  branch  called 
Araguay  receives  about  40  miles  north  of  the  south  point  of  the 
island  of  S.  Anna,  the  Rio  das  Morten,  which  runs  nearly  300  mile*. 
At  about  6*  the  Araguay  joins  the  Tocantins  after  a  course  of  above 
l •  • 

Th*  Km  Xing*  rises  iu  the  Serra  do*  Vertentes  somewhere  about 
15' 8.  lot  Between  6'  and  4°  a  lat  its  bed  is  narrowed  and  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  rocks,  and  thun  the  cataracts  are  produced  which  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  river.  These  rock*  make  the  river  form  a  large 
bend  to  the  touth  and  east,  though  in  general  the  direction  of  its 
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course  is  to  the  north,  with  numerous  windings ;  it  joins  the  Rio 
Amazonas  at  Porto  de  Moz,  where  it  is  about  4  miles  wide. 

The  Rio  Tapajot  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  luruena  and  the  Rio  dos  Arinos.  The  luruena  rises  near 
the  parting  of  the  Serra  dos  Paricis,  and  the  Serra  Agoapehy,  near 
14°  S.  lat.  It  runs  for  upwards  of  200  miles  due  north,  and  then 
inclines  to  the  east  to  meet  the  Rio  dos  Arinos.  The  number  of  its 
affluents  is  very  great,  and  at  the  confluence  the  luruena  is  the  larger 
river.  The  Rio  dos  Arinos  rises  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Paraguay,  and  runs  first  north-east  and  then  north  to  the 
junction  with  the  Rio  Preto,  which  is  the  only  branch  of  the  river  at 
present  navigated.  After  this  junction  the  Rio  dos  Arinos  flows 
north-west,  nearly  to  its  confluence  with  the  luruena,  about  90° 
S.  lat.  Hence  the  united  river  is  called  Tapajos,  and  flows  north-east 
forming  two  cataracts,  the  Cachoeiras  de  S.  Joao  da  Barra  and  de 
S.  Carlos.  At  the  latter  the  course  of  the  river  is  changed,  and  flows 
hence  to  the  north-north-east.  The  largest  of  its  cataracts,  called 
Salto  Grande,  occurs  at  about  7°  30',  and  is  said  to  be  30  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  Between  5°  and  6°  is  another  fall  called  Cachoeira 
de  Maranhao,  which  likewise  interrupts  the  navigation.  The  remain- 
der of  its  course  is  through  the  low  country  along  the  Rio  Amazonas. 
This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries,  especially  from  the 
right.  It  falls  into  the  Amazouas  near  Santarem,  where  it  is  about 
4  miles  wide. 

On  thf  banks  of  the  luruena,  and  west  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Serra  Paricis,  stretches  a  sandy  desert  called  Campos  dos  Paricis,  the 
extent  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  surface  is  formed  by 
long-backed  ridges  of  sandy  hills,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  divided 
by  longitudinal  valleys.  The  soil  consists  of  sand  so  loose  that  beasts 
of  burden  can  hardly  proceed ;  and  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  where  springs  issue  from  the  ground. 

The  table-land  of  Brazil  is  separated  from  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  by 
a  large  and  extensive  plain  upwards  of  1 200  feet  in  height,  and  traversed 
by  those  streams  which  by  their  junction  form  the  Rio  Madeira.  A 
Hiiiall  portion  only  of  this  plain  belongs  to  Brazil — the  country 
extending  along  the  west  declivity  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Serra 
Paricis  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Guapore'.  A  few  scattered  hills 
rise  on  the  plain  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  are  separated  by 
extensive  level  tracts,  mostly  covered  with  high  forest-trees,  and  here 
and  there  intersected  by  a  few  barren  districts  without  trees  and 
with  little  vegetation. 

The  Rio  Guapore,  called  also  Itenez,  rises  (14°  30'  S.  lat.)  in  the 
Serra  dos  Paricis,  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  at 
first  runs  south  parallel  to  the  Rio  Jaunt,  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay. 
It  then  turns  west  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Alegre,  a  small 
but  navigable  tributary.  In  1773  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  this  river  by  a  canal  with  the  Rio  Agoapehy,  which  falls  into 
the  Jauri.  At  the  junction  with  this  river  the  Quapord  turns  to  the 
north-north-west,  and  then  to  the  west,  where  it  is  joined  on  the 
right  by  the  large  Rio  Paraguay  and  the  still  larger  Ubahy.  At  the 
confluence  with  the  latter  it  turns  north,  and  uniting  itself  to  the 
Mamore'  loses  its  name.  The  Guapore'  runs  more  than  400  miles, 
and  having  only  a  few  rapids  and  no  cataracts  is  a  navigable  river. 

The  Rio  Madeira  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Beni  with 
the  Mamord  (in  10°  22'  S.  lat.),  which  takes  place  about  100  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Mamord  with  the  Guapore'  (in  11"  55' 
S.  lat).  [BOLIVIA.]  The  Madeira  runs  in  a  north-east  direction,  with 
numerous  windings,  and  falls  into  the  Amazonas  in  3°  24'  S.  lat.,  about 
70  miles  below  Villa  de  Borba,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  600  miles. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Mamore'  and  Beni,  it  is  900  fathoms  wide, 
and  in  its  course  in  general  preserves  this  width,  with  a  considerable 
depth ;  its  course  however  is  interrupted  by  numerous  cataracts. 
Below  the  union  of  the  two  principal  rivers  thirteen  cataracts  or  rapids 
occur  ;  and  above  it,  in  the  Mamore',  five.  They  begin  in  10°  37'  with 
the  Cachoeira  da  Bananeira,  and  terminate  at  8°  48',  with  the 
Cachoeira  de  S.  Antonio. 

The  north  part  of  Brazil  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the 
globe.  This  plain  has  been  sufficiently  described  under  AMAZON  AS.  It 
Ties  along  both  sides  of  that  majestic  river,  from  its  wide  mouth,  near 
50°  W.  long.,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ucayale,  near  72°  W.  long.,  and 
consequently  extends  in  this  direction  about  1500  miles.  Elevations 
deserving  the  name  of  hills  are  rare,  but  the  surface  consists  of  a  con- 
tinual  succession  of  extremely  slight  undulations,  and  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  ite  surface,  joined  to  ita  tropical  climate,  it  seems  principally 
to  owe  the  inconceivable  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

The  tracts  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  low,  and 
overflowed  when  the  river  rises.  In  many  places  the  inundations  are 
extended  much  farther  inland  by  the  channels  which,  in  the  dry 
season,  bring  down  the  water  from  the  numerous  lakes.  But  during 
tin  baadMOB  these  channels  carry  the  water  from  the  rivers  to  the 
lakes,  and  the  low  country  in  their  vicinity  is  covered  with  water.  All 
the  tracts  ihus  inundated  are  overgrown  by  an  uninterrupted  forest 
of  trees  of  different  size  and  species,  with  various  bushes  and  under- 
wood between  them,  anil  all  these  plants  are  tied  together  by  numerous 
creepers,  so  that  they  form  a  vegetable  wall,  through  which  it  is  im- 
poiwil  :ite.  The  water-courses  are  the  only  roads  which 

i  HIM  wildurmw.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which,  is  not 
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subject  to  inundations  is  likewise  covered  with  interminable  forests, 
but  the  trees  are  of  more  equal  size,  and  without  underwood,  though 
here  also  the  creepers  are  numerous.  Occasionally  some  tracts  of 
moderate  extent  occur,  which  are  without  trees,  and  covered  with 
rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low  bushes.  Nothing  however 
characterises  this  plain  more  strikingly  than  the  incredible  abundance 
of  water.  Brooks  and  ponds  are  of  rare  occurrence,  for  they  enlarge 
immediately  into  rivers  and  lakes ;  and  these  rivers  and  lakes  form 
along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  an  interminable  watery  maze. 
This  abundance  of  water,  the  softness  of  the  soil,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  inequalities  of  the  surface,  have  made  some  phenomena 
common  here  which  are  rare  in  other  countries.  Such  are  the 
natural  canals  by  which  two  rivers  are  united.  Between  the  Madeira 
and  the  Rio  Purus,  its  next  western  neighbour,  two  such  natural  water 
communications  exist,  at  least  120  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
Others  occur  between  other  rivers.  These  natural  canals  unite  also 
different  river  systems,  as  the  Cassiquiare  between  the  Orinoco  and 
Rio  Negro,  and  the  canal  of  Cabuqueria  farther  west,  which,  according 
to  the  information  of  the  natives,  unites  the  Uaupd  or  Uaupes,  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  to  the  Guaviare,  a  tributary  of 
the  Orinoco.  To  the  same  peculiarities  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
that  many  of  the  rivers,  especially  those  running  from  the  north  to  the 
Amazonas,  send  detached  branches  to  the  principal  river,  100  miles  and 
upwards  before  they  entirely  unite  with  it. 

As  to  the  rivers  which  drain  this  plain,  we  have  already  noticed  the 
Tocantins,  Xingu,  Tapajos,  and  Madeira.  To  the  west  of  the  last, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  flow  some  considerable  rivers  :  the  PuruB, 
the  Coary,  the  Teffd,  the  lurua,  the  lutahy,  and  the  Hyabary  or  Yavary. 
These  rivers,  which  run  from  600  to  800  miles,  have  not  been  explored, 
and  the  country  through  which  they  flow  is  nearly  unknown ;  but 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians  it  does  not  seem  that 
they  are  interrupted  by  cataracts.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  plain 
on  the  north  of  the  Rio  Amazonas  belong  partly  to  the  republic 
of  Ecuador,  as  the  Pastaza,  the  Tigre,  the  Nape,  and  Putumayo  or 
lea,  and  partly  to  Brazil,  as  the  Yupurd  or  Yapura  and  the  Rio  Negro. 
About  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yupuni  begins  the  canal  of 
AvatiparaniS,  which  lies  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  joins  the 
Rio  Amazonas  nearly  200  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yupuni.  In 
this  canal  the  water  flows  from  December  to  June  north-east  from  the 
Rio  Amazonas  to  the  Yupurd,  and  from  June  to  August  south-west 
from  the  Yupursi  to  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The  large  island  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  rivers  is  traversed  by  other  canals,  which  are  subject 
to  a  similar  change  of  current.  The  Rio  Negro  originates  in  a  swampy 
country  about  2°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  70°  30'  W.  long.,  and  runs  first 
north-east  and  afterwards  south-east  about  200  miles,  when  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal  of  Cassiquiare,  which  comes  with  a  rather  rapid 
course  from  the  Orinoco.  Hence  it  runs  with  numerous  windings 
nearly  due  south  till  it  is  joined  from  the  west  by  the  Rio  Uaupe'  or 
Uaupes,  which  rises  in  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Andes, 
and  flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  for  nearly  500  miles  before 
its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro  near  th»  equator,  between  67°  and 
68°  W.  long.  From  this  junction  the  Rio  Negro  flows  first  east  and 
then  south-east,  presenting  in  this  part  of  its  course  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  lakes  united  by  comparatively  narrow  channels 
than  that  of  a  river.  It  sometimes  enlarges  to  12,  15,  or  even  2P 
miles  hi  width,  and  sometimes  narrows  to  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half; 
its  current  is  generally  very  slow  and  not  disturbed  by  rapids.  Above 
200  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Branco,  whose 
principal  branch,  called  Uraricoera,  originates  in  the  Serra  Parime,  at 
no  great  distance  from  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  and  flows 
east  till  it  joins  another  considerable  branch,  the  Tacutu,  which  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Rupunuri,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
flows  a  considerable  distance  north  parallel  to  the  Rupunuri.  The 
Tacutu  afterwards  turns  south  by  a  bold  bend  and  joins  the  Urari- 
coera. Both  branches  have  probably  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles 
before  their  junction.  The  united  river  called  Rio  Branco,  runs 
about  400  miles  in  a  south  direction,  and  has  only  a  few  rapids  ; 
cataracts  however  occur  in  the  Tacutu.  About  50  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Branco,  a  canal  branches  off  from  the  Rio  Negro 
called  Carapuhuany,  which  lies  in  a  south-west  and  south  direction, 
and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Cudaya.  sends  its  waters  to  the  Rio 
Amazonas  by  the  Cudaya  canal,  about  100  miles  above  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  may  be 
from  1200  to  1400  miles. 

No  large  rivers  traverse  the  north  plain  east  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
Oriximina,  or  Rio  das  Trombetas,  and  Gurupatuba  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  great  plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  which  even  on 
its  extreme  borders  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  the  elevation  of  600  or 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
differs  in  climate  considerably  from  other  tropical  countries.  The  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  are  here  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  Asia  or 
Africa-;  nearly  every  day  exhibits  both.  The  nights  are  cloudless, 
but  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  clouds  begin  to  appear  on  the 
horizon,  and  in  the  afternoon  rain  falls,  frequently  in  torrents 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  and  sometimes  by  fierce  hurri- 
canes. The  rains  however  are  less  regular  and  abundant  from  August 
to  October.  They  increase  during  the  month  of  November  and  are 
accompanied  with  more  violent  thunder-storms ;  the  rains  generally 
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ever  they  ai* 




to  the  end  of  March.      Frequently  bow- 
by  a  drier  aeatan  in  January  and  February, 
(for*  «qmm.r),  and  then  th»y  continue  more 
to  April  and  May.      The  eaet  wind  U  by  far  the  mo*t 
Tb»  tree*  arc  never  without  leave*  ;   for  while  they  are 
the  old  OM%  new  ones  are  alraady  forming.     Mart  of  the 
Ittlthlfr  tbow  which  are  peculiar  to  a  tropical 
itwem  November  and  March,  and  bear  fruit  between 
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the  plain  Inundate  the  adjacent  low  tract* 
doe*  not  take  place  in  all  of  them 


Jaae  and  September. 
All  the  riven  trav, 
of  manhy  had.  bat  the 
at  the  *ame  *eeeon 
Oa  tb.  north  of  the  Rio  da*  Amaaona*.  the  plain  extend*  to  Macapa, 
» the  ielaad  of  Caviana,  which  He*  in  the  principal  embouchure 
ar;  oa  the  couth  it  include,  the  lower  ooune  of  the  Rio 
.  and  extend*  to  the  aerie*  of  hill*  which  run  at  a  distance 
of  aboot  SO  mile*  from  it*  bank*  on  the  eart  parallel  to  it*  course. 
To  the  *a*  of  the**  hOle  lie*  another  and  more  uneven  plain  named 
alter  the  Parnahyba,  the  large*  of  the  numerous  riven  by  which  it  n 
aalerrt  It  measure*  from  north  to  aouth  upward*  of  800  mile*,  and 
from  we*  to  «a*  more  than  400  milea.  It*  (urface  riae*  frequently 
to  hill*  of  enme  hundred  (eat  elevation,  which  spread  out  into  upaciou* 
table-lend*.  The  aouth  portion  of  the  plain,  which  i*  more  level,  i* 
covered  with  One  soft  grass,  intenperaed  here  and  there  with  bushes 
and  a  few  high  tree*.  Thi*  district  i*  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  The  north  part  ha*  a  much  greater  portion  of  high  tree*, 
:  they  form  forert*  of  only  umall  extent,  which  are  separated  from 


er  by  Urn  plain*  deatitute  of  tree*,  overgrown  with  grayish 
high  frae»  and  a  few  baahea.  The  lower  districts  of  this  part  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  soil  being  rather  dry  and 
•aaily.  The  climate  of  this  plain  i*  hot  ;  the  thermometer  rises  in 
•minar  above  100*  and  aometime*  to  110*.  The  rams  begin  in 
October,  and  increase  gradually  to  February,  when  they  are  most 
abundant  ;  they  terminate  early  in  May. 

The  Punmkjka  originate*  in  the  most  southern  angle  of  the  plain, 
10*  8.  lal,  and  traverses  it  in  a  diagonal  line  from  south-west  to 
and  north.     Having  no  falls  and  only  a  few  rapids,  it  i> 


navinted  by  vends  of  from  19  to  40  ton*  to  it*  junction  with  the  Rio 
da*  Balax,  up  to  which  place  the  European  settlements  on  its  banks 
are  anmeroo*.  It  emptie*  itaelf  into  the  aea  by  five  mouths,  the  most 
remote  of  .which  are  SO  mile*  apart  But  as  these  mouth*  are  not 
more  than  S  to  4  fathom*  deep,  only  vessels  of  moderate  lixe  can 
OOBM  op  to  the  town  of  8.  Joao  de  Parnahyba.  It*  whole  course  is 
Marty  600  mile*  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Francesco,  it  is  the 
large*  river  that  eaten  the  aea  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the 


The  eastern  boundary  of  this  plain  is  formed  by  the  Serra  Ibiapaba 
or  Hybiappaba,  from  which  extend*  east  the  mountainous  country  that 
form*  the  projection  of  Brazil  and  terminates  with  the  cape*  of  St. 
KoqiM  and  Auguftinho. 


1 1  resembles,  in  tome  respect*,  the  table-land 

of  Brazil ;  bat  the  mountain  plains  are  of  leas  extent,  and  the  valley* 
ocoopy  proportionally  a  much  greater  part  of  the  surface.  Besides 
thi*,  the  top*  of  the  mountains  and  their  declivities  are  clothed  n  it  h 
tree*,  while  the  low  tract*  are  covered  only  with  coarae  grass  and  low 
rmahej  Numerous  riven  traverse  thi*  country,  but  their  course  is 
comparatively  abort ;  they  have  alto  very  little  water,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, not  well  adapted  for  navigation.  Though  the  weath.r  ,- 
more  changeable  ben  than  in  other  part*  of  Brazil,  it  rains  less;  the 
rainy  eeaaon  begins  only  in  January  and  terminate*  in  April.  In  thi* 
naioa  vajaWluB  i*  vigormuand  rapid,  but  from  August  to  December 
the  nniiatry  nattnbU*  a  dusty  desert.  Sometime*,  and  as  it  appears 
in  davaamal  period*,  then  i*  no  rain  at  all,  and  then  both  men  and 
animal,  die  of  hunger  aad  thirst 

Cape  AufoHmho  (Auguttin)  in  8'  20'  41'  H.  lat,  and  84*  58' 
r.  lone.,  i*  on* of  the  mo*  eastern  point*  of  Brazil  About  800  mile* 
from  thi*  cape,  the  treat  equatorial  current,  which  travenes  the 
Atlantic  new  the  line,  divide*  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern 
aad  bv  far  the  larger  part  run*  along  the  north  coa*t  of  Brazil  t<>  t!,. 
month  of  the  Rfc  da*  Amazon**,  and  hence  along  Guyana  to  the 
We*  ladiM.  Thia,  caOed  the  Guyana  current,  combined  with  the 
trade-wind*,  which  along  the**  shore*  constantly  blow  from  the  eaat, 
randan  the  voyage  from  the  northern  part*  of  Brazil  along  this  shore  to 
ke  province*  aooth  of  Cape  Augustinbom  tedious,  that  it  wu- 
the  a*abUaamaat  of  the  mail  iteamera,  more  eaav  for  the  inha 
of  thi*  part  to  oom»««ca<e  with  F.nropa  and  North  America  than 
wHa  the  tuilhtii  provUtue*  of  the  empire.  The  aouth  branch  of  the 
eytatorkl  current  U  called  the  Braail  current;  the  character  of  theee 
cwrrvatt  and  of  the  moatoon  oooneBtod  with  them  i*  fully  deeeribed 
•Mar  ATLAJTTK  Oou>. 

JVMjaotfaii*,  eV.— The  climate   and  soil   have  been 
rlbiag  the  Mveral  gnat  natural  divinon*  of  thi.  vast 
TWeuhlvtArfUacamBraaflbsaravery  roull  ,-. 


r  h.  ta.  «et  rfMrtrt  of  the  tabMand  of  the  PMmna,  about  R 
la  th.  -Wn,  dMritt  Mar  VOJ.  Rka,  «K|  do«7the  riv« 


Paraahyba  in  Ib*  province*  of  Piauhy  ami  Maranhio.     Agriculture 
u  «nll  gi-iirrally  carried  on  in  a  very  rude  manner. 

The  aborigine*  of  Bnuil  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  ngri- 
culturF,  but  it  was  limited  to  a  few  article...     They  pi..- 
Italian.*,  aipU   (Mnniliol  aipi,  1'ohl.),  mandioc,  and  capsicum, 
the  arrival  of  ricmu  the  cultivated  ]>lonU  have 

••.11  th*  cultivation  of  those  which  wore  r 
l«y  the  aborigine*  i*  the  inort  extended.     The  DIM 
different  species  are  cultivate*!  (lati  •  grown  i» 

every  province  except  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Stil.     M  ii/.   is  gruvvn  nil 
oxer  the  country.      In  low  and  hot  place*  tin-  milho  cadet*,  a  *\ 
with    smaller  grain*,   i*  commonly   cultivated ;    it 
The  milho  de  serra,   with  larger  whitish  grain*,  i«  grown  u 
vill.'j  <  of  the  table-land,  especially  in  Min/u  (leraes,  autl 
[old.     Two  crops  are  annually  got,  one  in 

May  :  the  first  u  the  most  abundant.      Kioe  is  extet.  .  atwi 

on  the  plains  as  well  as  on  the   mountains,  but    especially  ii, 
provinces  of  Maranhfio  and  1'ant.     The  cultivation  ..f  wheat  h:i 
kttempted  in  different  districts,  luit  not  with  much  succc.- 
the  table-land  of  the  Parnnit  and  the  plains  of  Kl<>   (irande  do  Sul, 
whence  considerable  quantities  are  brought  to  Kio  Janeiro.  'I 
i»  cultivated  in  the  low  plains  and  valleys  along  the  coast  and  i 
plain  of  the  Amazonas.     Potatoes  succeed  in  Rio  Grnn  :<  do  :-;;!  ami  in 
Minas  Oeraee;  and  sweet  potatoes  succeed  wi.  re  is  a  good 

sandy  soil.      Thecara,  a  root  similar  to  the  sweet  potato,  mul  KHJ 
In  flavour,  in    lees  productive.       The  inhaine    (/'/, 
Linn.)  is  likewise  cultivated  for  its  root,  which,  as  well  as  its 1 
it  eaten  by  men  and  pigs.     Various  kinds  of  beans  are  also  cult  i 

The  vegetables  of  Kurone  do  not  generally  succeed  well,  i 
destroyed  by  the  ante  and  other  vermin  ;  leeks  however  ai 
tion.     None  of  the  tree*  or  plants  cultivated  in  Europe  for  oil  are 
found   in  Brazil.     The  inhabitants  cultivate  the  sexamui 
orientate),  which  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  an 
kinds  of  the  castor-oil  plant.     Lamp-oil  is  got  from  the  fruit  of  a 
forest-tree    called   andiroba   (Carapa    gnjamenii,   Au!<l,    .' 
Schrcb.),  which  is  common  in  some  districts,  espei : 
of  the  Amazonaa,     A  species  of  palm  i  • 

which  gives  an  excellent  oil  for  the  kitchen,  grows  on  the  north  coast. 
The  coca-plant  (Erithojrylum  coca),  which  is  n--  ues  as 

a  narcotic,  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vupuri!,  an  in  i 
mate-plant,  which  produces  the  tea  of  Paraguay,  is  a  sbnil>  «! 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  anil  of  - 

Coffee,  which  was  introduced  into  Brazil  about  seventy  years  ago,  U 
now  grown  in  most  of  the  maritime  provinces,  more  especially  . 
Janeiro,  the  southern  districts  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  Bahia,  mul  it- 
culture  is  extending  every  year.    The  sugar-cane  i«  • 
grown  in  Bahia  and  along  the  banks  of  the  l:i..  s.  Praneeaoo;  in 
other   district*   of  Brazil  the   cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  lean 
attended  to,  but  from  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  a  certain  quan- 
tity is  exported.    The  growth  of  cotton  has  increased  very  lu- 
ll nmy  be  grown  as  far  as  31°  8.  lat.,  but  is  only  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent  from   15°  S.  lat.  to  the  equator.     In   I 
cotton   is  gathered   in   July  and  August,  in  Maranhao  in  < > 
November,  and  December.     On  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  there  are 

es,  the  mungaba  and  the  samauma  i /.'/•/>.. /,/,./,-., 
Mart.),  which  produce  a  kind  of  cotton  that  is  used  t 
mattrasses.     Tobacco  is  less  cultivated  than  formerly  ;  bu 
able  quantities  are  still  exported  to  Africa  anil 
is  grown  in  the  Reconcave  of  Bahia,  especially  at  Cachoeira  :i 
Amaru.     Indigo  was  formerly  much  grown,  but  the  cultivation  ha* 
almost  entirely  ceased;    little  is   exported,   and  that  is  of  i,  ; 
quality.     Ginger  and  the  curcuma  were  once  cultivated  and  exported 
from  the  north  coast,  but  both  articles  are  now  neglected.    In  modern 
time*  the  pepper-tree,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  clove-tree,  and  the 
muscat-tree  have  been  planted  near  Rio  Janeiro  an<l  l'.,i  i,  and  the 
three  first  seem  to  succeed  at  Pant.     The  first  trial  with 
failed   at   Rio,  but  the  plant  is  now  cultivated  successfully  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Ouro  Preto,  where  several  acres  are  devoted  to  its 
growth.     A  considerable  quantity  of  tea  ia  manufactured,  and  .- 
the  market  for  about  the  same  price  as  that  imported  from  China, 
Tea-plantation*  have  also  been  formed  in  several  places  in  t  i 
of  San  Paulo. 

Tin-  immense  forests  which  cover  the  plain  of  tin  Kio  dan  Amazonas 
supply  various  articles  of  export.    Cacao  is  gathered  very  • 
as  well  a*  cloven,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  sorsaparilla,  c. 
nut*,  and  different  balms,  as  copaiba  and  copal.     What  most  »< 
the  attention  of  the  imturalint  in  there  vast  forests  is  the  great  . 
aity  of  Tcgrintioii   wl,i,  I,  they  contain.     In  the  wo. 
recent  traveller,  Mr.  Wallace,  "  The  forests  of  the  Amazonas  in 
tinguishml  from  those  of  most  other  countries  by  the  great  van 
specie*  of  tire*  composing  them.     Instead  of  extensive  tracts  <•• . 

ne*,  or  oaks,  or  beeches,  w<  individuals 

of  the  lame  species  tor 
the  palms."     ('  Travels  on  tie 

-.rtM  of  timl-er,  mid  wood-  |',,r  the  nml. 
furniture  and  dyeing.     Tho  fruit*  of  K.u-ope  \vlij.  I 
itrw.il  are  figs,  nrangen,  |K>mi>Krnnates,  q 
lemons.     Vine*  bear  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
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well  aa  in  the  plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  and  produce  ripe 
grapes  twice  a  year,  in  June  and  in  December.  Pine-apples  are  some- 
times found  wild  in  the  forests  near  Pant,  but  they  are  cultivated  in 
the  districts  north  of  30°,  and  near  Pard  attain  an  extraordinary  size, 
with  an  exquisite  flavour. 

About  a  hundred  varieties  of  palms  are  found  in  Brazil.  They 
abound  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  perhaps  every  one  of  the 
numerous  species  may  be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The  most 
useful  is  the  coco-palm  (Cocoa  nucifera,  Linn.),  which  is  common  along 
the  coast  between  10°  and  20°  S.  lat.,  and  principally  valuable  on 
account  of  the  '  cairo '  or  outer  part  of  the  fruit,  of  which  ropes  of 
great  strength  are  made.  The  Coco  de  Dente',  or  oil-palm  (Elacit 
(fuinfenain,  Linn.),  which  has  been  brought  from  Africa,  grows  not 
mily  like  the  coco-tree  on  the  coast,  but  also  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  for  lamps  and  culinary 
purposes.  The  leaves  of  the  piacaba-palm  (A  ttalea  funifera.,  Mart.), 
which  grows  wild  between  10°  and  20°  S.  lat.,  are  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  hemp,  which  does  not  .succeed  in  these  parts  of  Brazil. 
Cables  made  of  these  leaves  are  much  preferred  to  those  made  of 
cairo,  being  three  times  as  strong. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Brazil  is  the  leafless  parasite 
plant*.  "  They  are  all  comprehended  underthegeneral  name  of  'timbo ;' 
they  ««rve  for  basket-work,  and  are  beaten  into  tow.  Their  juice  is 
used  in  tanning  :  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
they  stain  the  water  with  a  dark  colour,  and  intoxicate  or  poison  the 
fish.  These  plants  twist  round  the  trees,  climb  up  them,  grow 
downwards  to  the  ground,  take  root  there,  and  springing  up  again 
cross  from  bough  to  bough  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries 
their  limber  shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their  garland- 
ing, and  rendered  almost  impervious.  The  monkeys  travel  along  this 
v.-ild  rigging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and  perform  their  antics.  This 
vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  net,  and  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it. 
are  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  their  shape  three-sided,  or  square  or 
round  ;  they  grow  in  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible  form  of  con- 
tortion. Any  way  they  may  be  bent;  but  to  break  them  is  impos- 
sible. Frequently  they  kill  the  tree  which  supports  them  ;  and 
sometimes  they  remain  standing  after  the  trunk  which  they  have 
strangled  has  mouldered  in  their  involutions."  (Southey.) 

Of  the  native  vegetation  of  so  extensive  a  country  as  Brazil  it  is 
-ible  to  give  any  exact  idea  without  going  into  numerous  details 
t'»r  which  thin  a  not  the  place.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  find  the  most  valuable 
!i  still  very  incomplete  sources  of  information  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — A  uguste  de  St.  Hilaire's  '  Voyage  dans  1'inte'rieur  du  Brdsil ; ' 
the  '  Travels'  of  Martins  and  Spix,  and  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied 
Ts'cuwieil  :  the  '  Pflanzen  und  Thiere  des  tropischen  America,  ein 
Natur^i-iii.  il,  I.'.'  i,f  Dr.  C.  V.  Ph.  von  Martins;  the  '  Apcrcu  d'uii 
i:  dans  I'intiTi'-iir  du  I'.ri'sil,  la  I'mvimv  cisplatine  et  les  Missions 
dites  du  Paraguay,'  by  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  published  in  the 
•ires  du  Museum,'  vol.  ix.  ;  Gardner's  '  Travels  in  the  Interior 
•  ',  I'.nizil;'  and  Wallace's  'Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,' 
1853. 

AB  »o  small  a  proportion  of  Brazil  is  cultivated,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  consists  of  extensive  plains,  very  thinly  wooded  and  fre- 
Iy  without  trees,  the  pastures  are  extensive,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  wealth  is  in  the  domestic  animals.  The  best  pastures 
are  to  the  south  of  20°  S.  lat.,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San  Paulo,  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Minas  Qeraes.  The  herds  of  horned  cattle  are 
here  immense,  and  their  produce,  consisting,  besides  live  stock,  of 
.  jerked  beef,  tallow,  horns,  and  horn-tips,  is  exported  in  great 
quantities.  As  soon  as  the  animals  are  skinned  the  hides  are  spread 
on  the  ground,  slightly  salted,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  cut 
in'o  thin  slices,  salted,  and  dried  in  the  air.  Thus  prepared  it  is 
!  '  Carne  seca  do  SertSo,'  '  Passoca,'  or  '  Carne  charqueda,'  and  is 
carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  the  northern,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  poorer  classes,  and  especially  by  the  negroes.  Butter 
l>:  in  San  Paulo,  and  cheese  in  Minas  Qeraes,  but  neither  is  good. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  cattle  live  nearly  iu  a  wild  state,  and 
are  not  milked.  Cattle-hair  is  exported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Horses  are  numerous  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  less  so  in  San 
Paulo  than  in  Rio  do  Sul.  The  number  annually  exported  to  the 
north  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  50,000  head.  They  are  of  a 
middling  size,  from  12  to  14J  hands  high,  but  strong,  lively,  and 
swift.  Those  reared  in  Espirito  Santo,  and  called  '  Campos '  horses, 
are  beautiful  animals,  and  last  longer.  Even  near  the  equator,  in  the 
province  of  Pard,  good  hones  are  reared.  Mules  are  only  reared  in 
the  southern  provinces,  but  in  great  numbers.  The  sheep  are  in  little 
repute,  the  meat  being  ill-flavoured  and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality. 
Goats  are  more  numerous,  and  kept  for  their  milk.  Hogs  are  kept  in 
numbers.  Monkeys  are  among  the  wild  animals  used  for  food 
by  the  Indians.  A  great  number  of  monkeys  live  in  the  forests  along 
the  Amazonas,  where  Spix  observed  twenty-five  different  species, 
•ome  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  there  are  doubtless  several  other 

-;..   ,   ,. 

i  Ptlj'-r  wild  animals,  many  of  which  are  used  for  food,  are  different 
specie*  of  the  anta  or  tepir,  the  porcupine,  the  nasica,  deer,  the  Bra- 
zilian hare,  armadilloes,  the  great  and  small  ant-eaters,  several  kinds 


of  sloths,  didelphysa,  pacas,  and  agoutis,  and  the  wild  boar.  Besidea 
these  there  are  hyaenas,  jaguars,  ounces,  tiger-cats,  coatis,  squirrels, 
rats,  &c.,  and  two  or  three  kinda  of  bats,  the  vampirea  and  the 
quandiru,  which  stick  to  domestic  animals  in  the  night-time,  and 
suck  their  blood.  Of  birds  Brazil  possesses  a  wonderful  variety.  The 
largest  bird  is  the  American  ostrich  or  emu,  which  is  found  in  nume- 
rous flocks  on  the  table-land,  and  ia  caught  for  its  flesh  and  eggs  as 
well  as  for  its  feathers,  of  which  different  articles  are  made,  as  fana, 
&c.  Among  birds  of  prey  the  king-vulture  and  the  harpy-eagle,  which 
are  found  iu  the  whole  district  of  the  lower  Amazonas,  are  the  most 
remarkable ;  there  are  also  many  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks,  kitea,  and 
owls.  The  other  birds  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage  than  their  voice.  The  most  beautiful  are  the  toucans,  the 
tanagras,  the  numerous  species  of  the  parrota,  chatterers,  and  ravena 
of  different  colours,  as  also  the  Balearic  crane,  different  shrikes,  king- 
fishers, wood-peckers,  and  hummmg-'birds.  Many  varieties  of  birds  are 
suitable  for  food,  and  especially  the  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  which 
are  caught  by  steeping  grain  in  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  mandioc- 
root. 

The  numerous  lakes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Brazil  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  at  certain  seasons  covered  with 
water-fowl,  especially  geese  and  ducks ;  this  ia  still  more  the  case 
with  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas,  where  the 
Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  storks,  cranes,  ducka,  &c. 

Fish  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
wealth  to  Brazil.  Whales,  which  in  the  southern  hemisphere  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  equator  than  in  the  northern,  and  come  as  far  as 
15°  S.  lat.,  formerly  yielded  considerable  profit,  but  thia  branch  of 
industry  has  much  declined.  Farther  south,  on  the  coast  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  Phyteter  macrocephalus  (Linn.)  ia  frequent,  and 
yields  spermaceti  in  abundance.  Among  the  fiah  caught  along  the 
coast  the  garopa  is  the  most  important.  It  attains  the  length  of  from 
12  to  20  feet,  and  is  very  well  tasted.  It  is  most  abundant  along  the 
shores  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  where  great  quantities  are  anuually 
caught  and  exported.  But  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  Amazonaa  and 
its  large  tributaries  as  far  up  as  the  cataracts  is  truly  astonishing. 
Mr.  Wallace  found  205  species  of  fish  in  the  Rio  Negro  alone,  and 
these  he  says  he  is  sure  "  are  but  a  portion  of  what  exist  there."  It 
is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  moat  of  the  fishes  of  the  Rio  Negro  are 
different  from  those  found  in  the  Amazonas  ;  indeed  "  in  every  small 
river  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  river  distinct  kinds  are  found." 
In  many  places  the  inhabitants,  Indians  as  well  as  European  settlers, 
gain  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subsistence  by  fishing,  in  which 
the  Indians  display  much  ingenuity.  The  larger  fiah  are  salted  and 
dried,  and  in  this  state  consumed  by  the  lower  classes ;  from  the 
smaller  fish  oil  is  extracted.  The  largest  species  are  the  pirarucu 
(^in/in  /lii-urucA,  Spix),  which  for  size  and  quantity  may  be  compared 
with  the  cod  of  our  seas,  and  the  pirarara  (Phraclocephaius  bicolor, 
Agass.).  The  dolphin  (l)elphinus  Amazonian,  Spix)  is  not  found 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazouas,  but  occurs  farther  up  the  river. 
It  is  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  caught  by  the  natives  for  the 
oil  which  is  extracted  from  its  fat ;  the  flesh  is  hard  and  haa  a  disa- 
greeable taste.  The  lamantin  or  manati  (Manatus  Americanus,  Cuv.) 
was  formerly  found  even  in  the  smaller  rivers  along  the  coaat  between 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Maranhao.  It  is  now  sometimes  seen  in  the  Rio  de 
S.  Francesco,  but  ia  common  in  the  Amazonas  and  its  northern  larger 
affluents.  From  its  resemblance  to  an  ox  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguese 
peixe-boi  (ox-fish),  and  by  the  Spaniards  vaca  marina  (sea-cow).  In 
the  Rio  Amazonas,  according  to  D'Orbigny,  it  is  sometimea  20  feet 
long,  and  weighs  from  70  to  80  cwt.  One  fish  often  yields  480  or  500 
gallons  of  oil,  and  its  flesh,  which  resembles  fresh  pork,  is  excellent. 
Mr.  Wallace,  however,  states  that  he  saw  none  exceeding  seven  feet 
in  length.  Sausages  are  made  of  it,  and  sent  to  Portugal  as  a  delicacy. 
It  is  a  very  peaceful  animal,  and  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers.  Its 
greatest  enemy  is  the  alligator,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Brazil. 

There  are  several  apecies  of  turtlea  in  the  Rio  Amazonaa,  but  that 
called  Tartaruga  graude  (Emys  Amazonica,  Spix)  is  moat  common. 
Its  flesh  generally  weighs  from  9  to  10  Ibs.  The  farma  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  have  places  well  fenced,  in  which  they  are  kept 
and  killed  aa  they  are  wanted.  On  some  sandy  islands  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas,  as  well  as  the  Madeira,  Rio  Negro,  and  Yupurd,  the  turtles 
lay  their  eggs  when  the  water  ia  lowest :  the  eggs  are  gathered, 
broken,  and  by  means  of  a  slow  fire  reduced  to  a  fat  substance,  called 
'  Manteiga  de  Tartaruga,'  which  i»  extensively  used  all  over  Brazil. 
About  20,000  pota  of  this  fat,  each  containing  60  Ibs.,  are  annually 
made,  and  several  thousand  persons  are  occupied  in  ita  preparation. 

Snakes  are  common  in  Brazil,  and  aoine  are  of  great  size,  but  the 
number  which  are  poisonous,  according  to  Freyreiss,  is  not  very  large. 
Lizards  are  very  numerous. 

The  insects  of  Brazil  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours, 
and  their  size,  especially  the  butterflies,  in  respect  to  which  Brazil  is 
unrivalled  both  as  regards  numbers  and  beauty  :  Mr.  Bates  obtained 
1200  species  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas.  Some  of  the  insects  are 
very  destructive  to  fruits  or  furniture,  as  the  anta,  of  which  one  species 
is  fried  and  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  The  variety  of  Culeoplera  is  very  great  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  harlequin-beetle  and  the 
gigantic  Prioni  and  Dynattei,  they  are  generally  of  small  size  and 
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eepeoially  European*,  who 

of  tWaee*.    The  acorpion,  which 

...    ,!,-..   .'.;.,     ' 
the  hmUy  of 


•d  be/o7torope  is  not  known  in  Brazil ;  but  Mar- 

—  in.. e*  more  than  thirty  *peet«e  of  wild  bees,  nearly  all  of 

whioh  are  without  Mac*,  and  H  »  enppoaed  that  eome  of  them  could 
W  dameetiealed.  Gardner,  however,  during  hi*  four  yean*  travel*  in 
BMfl,  «*ir  «»w  O*M  •Meant  made  to  do  ao,  and  that  wa*  by  a  Cornish 
miner  in  the  OoM  Dhtrirt  In  UM  province  of  San  Paulo  the  nopal- 
tree  grow*,  and  UM  inhabitant*  collect  f-phin—1  Several  attempts 
tarn  bean  Bade  to  introduce  UM  silk-worm,  but  hitherto  we  believe 


10a^ss>*SIUU*b»>     WV*1**4*J     w*s*»J**»i«ia.i  i  in  •  •  "'f 

introdoo*  UM  •ilk-worm,  but  hitherto  we  believe 

wealth  of  Brazil  U  considerable.    Gold  is  found  on 

both  sides  of  UM  Bern  do*  Vertentce,  from  the  Serra  de  Mantigueir. 
to  UM  north  branch  of  the  Serra  do*  Paricia,  for  a  distance  of  about 
bat  farther  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
re  or  lea*,  in  almoat  all  the  riven  which  form  the  upper 
--i  of  the  Francesco,  Toeantina,  Araguay,  and  Ouapore",  but  by 
far  the  great**  quantity  ha*  been  collected  in  the  affluents  of  the 
Francesco.  The  greatest  quantity  ha*  been  obtained  by  washing  the 
•end  from  the  bed  of  certain  rivers,  or  the  alluvial  deposit  on  their 
It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  time*  that  attempts  have 
'  to  work  the  mine*  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  beginning 


of  UM  awl  century  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  wan  inconsiderable, 
but  it  increased  rapidly.  The  greatest  quantify  wa*  found  between 
1753  and  1793,  and  from  that  tune  it  continued  to  decrease,  mainly 
owing  to  UM  better  portion  of  the  auriferous  aand  having  been 
exheoetod,  and  to  UM  amount  of  capital  required  to  work  the  veins  in 
UM  momraahM  on  a  regular  intern.  British  capital  has  within  the  last 
few  yean  been  employed  with  considerable  success,  and  the  mine*  at 
Congo  8oeo,  near  the  Villa  de  Sabara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  das 
VeJhaa,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  de  &  Francesco,  at  Cocaes,  at  Morro 
Vetto,  sad  elsewhere,  are  the  result  of  British  enterprise.  Iron  is 
vwy  abundant :  hi  some  places,  as  at  Minaa  Oerae*,  there  are  whole 
mountains  of  ore ;  according  to  St  Hilaire,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
ioeihauetibU,  bat  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  worked  on  an 
exteoeiv*  Male  only  in  two  or  three  places.  Copper  was  once  worked 
to  a  ixineirlenhls  extent.  No  silver  ha*  been  found,  and  only  slight 
Indications  of  tin  and  quicksilver.  Platinum  occurs  on  the  banks  of 
UM  Rio  Abaete',  a  tributary  of  the  Francesco,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Lead  and  cobalt  are  more  common.  Arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 

No  country  probably  is  richer  in  diamonds  than  Brazil,  but  hitherto 
they  have  only  been  found  in  the  rivers.  The  moat  western  streams 
in  which  diamond*  bare  been  discovered  are  some  of  the  upper 
brandies  of  the  Paraguay.  The  diamond  district,  of  which  the 
Cldade  IHamenUna  is  the  centre,  or  the  district  of  Tejuco,  where  by 
far  UM  |i*«l«et  quantity  of  diamonds  ha*  been  found,  is  situated 
•ader  18'  8.  let,  and  comprehend*  both  side*  of  the  Serra  de  Espin- 
heeo.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  lequetinhonha,  an  upper  branch  of 
UM  Rio  Belmotrte ;  UM  small  riven  of  the  western  part  of  the  dis- 
trict (all  into  UM  FranoMoo.  In  this  district  about  10,000  persons  are 
UM  collection  of  diamonds  The  searching  for  stones, 


InrmMrly  a  monopoly  of  UM  government,  i*  now  free  to  all.  To  the 
•oath-wet*  of  this  district,  on  the  Abaetl  and  Indaia,  both  of  which 
join  UM  Fiauoseuu  on  UM  left  bank,  between  18°  and  19°,  there  is 
another  diamond  district,  in  which  some  of  the  largest  diamond* 
hav*  been  found ;  but  the  March  here  ha*  been  long  aban- 
U  the  plain  of  the  Rio  Parana-  diamonds  are  found  in  the 
,  which  fcfla  into  the  Paranapanema,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana. 


of  the  gold  and  diamonds  of  Brazil  has  however  become 
—  able  compared  with  it*  other  products.  The  yellow  topazes 
•ear  Villa  Rice  are  much  mt  tamed.  Amethyst,  and  other 
a*  (tone*  are  found  hi  Mine*  Geraes. 

Bra**!  eoald  not  maintain  it*  hnmana*  stock  of  cattle  if  the  people 
'  to  boy  sail,  without  a  (apply  of  which  the  animal*  will 
The  table-land  doe*  not  contain  rock-aalt,  but  a  great 
ef  •sail  patohee  occur  on  the  surface  oovored  with  a  salt 
lick  up.  Thee*  prfchea,  which  gene- 
rally  do  not  exeeed  a  few  eqoare  yard*,  doable  the  value  of  an  estate. 
J»e«^l,aa».aH«|»1a«Boea.^ 

ZV^  *!?  ««yg»-**  i«MMbI*thcee  on  the  high  land  of  Iran 
•  Asia,    Two  of  them  ar>  very  exteaeive ;  on*  rune,  on  both  aide*  of 

the  fru between  7'  end  10'  a  let.,  from  the  Villa  de  Urubd  to 

Me*  VOk  ae  lnnifi»  with  m  average  breadth  of  from  80  to  100 
mike,  the  other  veita*.^  near  the  weeteraboondary  of  the  empire, 
he*****,  the  Paraguay  and  the  flerra  de  Agoapehy,  beginning  on  the 
-«-.  ef  UM  Jurw.  and  extowtmf  in  a  south  we-torn  direction  fur  a 


(re**  daHasm.  In  both  oMriete  the  eoHaee  i*  .lightly  undulating, 
•»l  UM  .all  whieh  appear*  on  tfc.  aurtko.  after  the  rain*  i.  extracted 
•7  •«•*•*.  UM  earth,  and  learia«  the  water  to  evaporate.  In  come 
pUena,  ale**  the  Fra*e*ee<>  aad  to  the  prvrmee  of  Ceart,  large  cavern. 
e**ur,  UM  eefl  of  w.teh  i.  imprexMtod  with  saltpetre.  In  other 

laqoettehoi  ha.  alum  i*  found 


— The  inabitanU  of  Brazil  consist  of  aborigine*  and  of 
foreigners,  who  have  settled  here  in  the  but  three  centuries.  The 
aborigine,  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  but  they  so  far 
resemble  one  another  in  figure,  complexion,  and  habits,  a*  to  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  race.  They  an  of  a  middling  size  and  of  slender 
make.  Their  complexion  i*  a  shining  light  copper  colour,  which 
sometimes  pannre  into  a  yellowish-brown ;  their  hair  is  black,  lank,  and 
rough,  their  eyes  are  small,  dark  brown,  and  placed  a  little  oblique ; 
their  cheek-bones  are  prominent  All  these  characters  indicate  a 
resemblance  to  the  race  which  inhabits  the  eastern  part*  of  Asia, 
They  have  little  hair  on  the  chin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  these 
tribes  agree  so  well  in  their  external  characters,  they  hart-  :ill  a  dif- 
ferent  language,  even  if  a  tribe  consist*  of  only  a  few  families,  win.  I.  n 
sometime*  the  case.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  languages  contain 
some  common  root*,  but  the  relationship  is  not  so  close  that  one  can 
be  easily  understood  or  learned  because  another  is  known.  These 
tribe*  are  still  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilisation,  but  they  are  not 
unacquainted  with  agriculture,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  culti- 
vate the  ground  and  plant  the  two  kinds  of  mainline,  bananas,  and  a 
species  of  palm-trees.  They  have  likewise  divided  their  huuting- 
grounds,  and  marked  these  division*  by  boundaries.  Still  they  derive 
the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  chace,  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  forest,  and  from  fishing.  In  some  tribe*  the  men  and  women  go 
naked,  in  others  the  women  have  some  clothing.  The  number  of 
these  Ravage  tribes  probably  exceeds  200 ;  many  of  them,  however, 
consist  of  only  one  or  two  families.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
where  the  people  live  in  a  completely  isolated  state,  and  at  great 
distances  from  one  another.  To  the  south  of  that  river  the  tribes 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  often  consist  of  several  thousand 
individuals. 

All  the  aborigines,  who  lead  an  independent  and  roving  life,  are 
called  in  Brazil  Indianos  Bravos,  or  Gentios,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Indianoe  Manses  (Domesticated  Indians),  who  have  settled  aiiic.iiij 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Europeans.  Of  these  domesticated 
Indians,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number,  especially  on  the  coast. 
They  were  brought  together  by  the  Jesuits,  and  induced  to  settle  in 
villages,  called  in  Portuguese  aldeas,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
agricultural  labour.  But  on  the  suppression  of  that  order,  the  1 1 1 
left  their  abodes  and  returned  to  the  woods,  where  they  now  cultivate 
a  piece  of  ground,  hardly  sufficient  to  give  them  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Tlirir  huts  are 
better  than  those  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  they  profess  Christianity. 

The  foreign  settlers  are  either  Portuguese,  or  negroes  from  Africa 
who  have  been  brought  over  as  slaves,  and  for  the  most  part  :u 
in  a  stnte  of  slavery.  The  Portuguese  and  the  negro  have  inter- 
mingled with  one  Another,  and  with  the  aborigines.  The  descendants 
of  Europeans  and  negroes  are  called  Mulattos ;  those  of  Europeans 
and  aborigines,  Mameluccos  ;  and  those  of  the  negroes  and  Indians, 
Caribocos.  The  offspring  of  the  mulattos  and  negroes,  who  are  called 
Cubras,  are  also  very  numerous.  The  descendant*  of  the  negroes  are 
called  in  Brazil  Creoles.  The  Mameluccos  are  valued  for  their  quiet 
disposition  and  their  honesty. 

The  whole  population  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  from  four  to  five 
millions;  but  the  different  independent  aboriginal  tribes,  whirli  still 
possess  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  not  included  in 
this  account.  It  U  conjectured  that  the  whites  number  less  than  a 
million  ;  the  negroes  about  two  millions,  of  which  number  more  than 
three-fourths  are  slaves  ;  and  the  mixed  races  and  Indians  somewhat 
more  :  but,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  all  the  statements  hitherto 
published  respecting  the  population  of  Brazil,  whether  of  the  i-min- 
empire,  of  the  several  province*,  or  of  particular  towns,  are  mere 
estimates,  and  generally  founded  on  very  insufficient  data. 

Political  lXnm(»u.—Rnx\l  is  divided  into  nineteen  provin- 
which  fifteen  are  situated  along  the  coast,  and  four  in  the  in 
Along  the   coast,   beginning    from    the    south,   are    the    following 
provinces : — 

1.  a  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  comprehends  the  sandy  plain 
that  stretches  along  the  shore  from  the  boundary  of  the  n-puhlu    ..( 
Uruguay  to  the  Rio  Mambituba,  a  small  river  which  enters  the  sea 
south  of  the  Morro  de  S.  Marta,  and  also  the  whole  o>imiry  K'twevn 
this  plain  and  the  Rio  Uruguay.     This  province  is  rich  in  cattle  :m.l 
hones,  produce*  the  grains  of  Europe,  and  rice,  as  well  a« 
European  fruiU;  vines  also  succeed  very  well.     In  the  most  north,  m 
districts  along  the  Rio  Uruguay  there  are  a  few  feeble  tribes  of  i».|.- 
pendcnt  Indians.     8.  Pedro,  the  only  harbour  of  thin   province,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Pedro,  and  is  formed  l>y  a 
tongue  of  land.    A*  vessels  cannot  approach  near  the  town  of  S.  I V  1 1 -.  < 
which   contain*  nearly   4000   inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an 
trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  they  remain  at  a  place  called  8.  Jozl.     Porto 
Atfyrt,  the  capital  of  the  province,  situated  on  a  buy  formed  by  the 
Rio  Jacuhy,  is  well  built,  and  contains  an  hospital  and  several  schools 
The  popul.ition  m  1845  was  about  10,000. 

2.  a  Catharinn  .-IB   the  hilly  country   along  the   coast 
between  the  Hio  Mambituba  and  the  Itio  .Sidiy,  which  separates  it 

•  Paulo,  and  also  the  island  of  S.  Cittharina:  it  lies  bctv, <<n 
'2V  '2«'  and  25*  60'.  Hera  the  grains  and  fruit*  of  Europe  are  culti- 
vated together  with  those  of  a  hotter  climate.  There  are  some  good 
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harbours  on  the  coast,  but  the  most  frequented  is  that  formed  l>y  the 
island  of  S.  G'atharina.  The  island  of  S.  Cathariua  is  above  30  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4  to  8  miles  wide ;  its  surface 
presents  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  fine  trees  ;  it  abounds  with  water,  and  has  some  fine  lakes  ;  the 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  salubrious,  so  that  it  Li  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part,  where  it  is  formed  by  two  projecting 
capes,  is  not  more  than  200  fathoms  wide.  These  capes  divide  the 
strait  into  two  large  ports,  almost  equal  in  size,  and  both  very  safe. 
The  north  and  larger  port  is  10  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  ships 
of  war ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  South  America.  No»»a  Senhora 
do  Dttterro,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  upon  a  bay,  a  little  to  the  east-south-east  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait.  It  has  about  4500  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  president  of  the  province,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  &c. 
Some  small  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  of  pottery 
are  carried  on.  Many  spermaceti  whales  are  taken  in  the  strait,  and 
the  oil  is  prepared  in  several  places  of  the  island  and  the  adjacent 
mainland.  Layuna,  population  about  1000,  on  the  continent,  has  a 
harbour  for  coasting  vessels,  and  exports  grain,  timber,  and  fish, 
which  abound  along  this  coast.  S.  Francesco,  near  the  boundary  of 
the  province  of  S.  Paulo  and  on  an  island,  has  also  a  harbour  for 
smacks,  and  exports  grain  and  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  cordage. 

3.  8.  Paulo  extends  over  the  greater  part   of  the   plain   of  the 
Parani,  namely,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Rio 
Parana1,  and  over  the  Campos  da  Vacaria,  and  the  sea-coast  from  the 
l.':"  Sahy,  to  the  bay  called  Angra  dos  Keys.     On  the  table-lands 
cattle  and  horses  are  raised   in  great  numbers,  and  grain,  mandioc, 
and  rice  are  cultivated  and  exported.     On  the  coast,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  are  raised.     The  west  districts,  along  the 
Rio  Parana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tiete  to  that  of  the  Iguassu, 
are  still  in  possession  of  independent  tribes.     This  province  has  many 
harbours   for   coasting   vessels,  and   some  thriving  towns  along  the 
coast.     lyuapt,  population  7000,  sta*nds  on  a  good  harbour ;  it  ex- 
ports great  quantities  of  rice  and  timber,     ttantos,  the  port  of  the 
town  of  S.  Paulo,  to  which  an  excellent  road  leads  over  the  moun- 
tains, is  on  the  north  side  of  an  island  called  S.  Vincente,  in  the  Bay 
of  Santos,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  men-of-war.     It  has 
8000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade,  especially 
in  sugar.     On  the  same  island,  but  on  the  south  shore,  is  the  town  of 
>'.   Vinfentt,  population  600,  the  first  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Brazil  and  long  the  capital ;  it  is  now  only  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
S.  Sebastiao,  farther  to  the  east,  is  on  the  strait  of  Toque,  which  is 
more  than  2  miles  wide,  and  separates  the  island  of  S.  Sebastiao  from 
the  continent.     The  town  has  a  harbour  for  coasting  vessels,  3000 
inhabitants,   and   exports   timber  and   grain.     Besides  the   capital, 
S.  PAULO,    which  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  there  are  four  other 

lerable  places  in  the  interior,  Itu,  S.  Carlos,  Sorocaba,  and 
Corytiba.  Itu,  or  ffitu,  on  the  Tiete\  is  the  centre  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  district  in  the  province.  The  town  contains  two 
churches,  two  convents,  several  schools,  an  hospital,  Ac.,  and  with  the 
surrounding  district  about  10,000  inhabitants.  <S.  Carlos,  formerly 
Campinas,  is  a  large  town  situated  on  the  border  of  the  plains,  and  is 
A  principal  station  of  the  muleteers  and  others  carrying  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  coast  and  the  interior :  population  about  5000. 
Sorocaoa,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  S.  Paulo,  has  10,000 
inlri'iitants,  and  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Coffee  and 
tobacco  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Morro  de  Arasoyaba,  which  is  several  miles  in  circuit, 
and  consists  entirely  of  iron-ore.  Corytiba,  on  the  north  skirts  of  the 

<>B  da  Vacaria,  with  the  surrounding  district,  has  a  population  of 
12,000  mostly  dependent  on  agriculture ;  some  coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured  :  it  sends  the  produce  of  that  country  to  the  coast. 

4.  Rio  Janeiro,  comprehending  the  coast  between  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  bay,  called  Angra  dos  Rey»,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
L'abapuana,  extends  from  50  to  60  miles  inland.     To  it  belongs  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  and  the  Serra  de  Mantigueira 
stretches  along  its  western  boundary.     It  is  mountainous,  but  contains 
also  extensive  valleys.     The  grains  of  Europe  do  not  thrive  in  this 
province ;  but  rice,  mandioc,  and  maize  are  extensively  cultivated. 

is  raised  to  a  greater  amount  than  in  any  other  province,  and 

i  is  also  largely  raised.     It  has  some  excellent  harbours,  especially 

those  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  of  Angra  dos  Reya.     The  latter  is  formed  by 

two  islands,  Ilha  Grande  and  Marumbaya,  lying  in  a  parallel  line  with 

the  coast,  and  contains  some  excellent  roadsteads.     Two  of  its  three 

entrances  are  from  5  to  8  miles  wide,   with  a  depth  of  about  30 

f;ithorns.     The  port-town  of  Anyra  dos  JReys,  on  the  mainland  opposite 

the  Him  <!i;ii!.lr,  was  once  a  more  important  place  than  at  present. 

i  tains  three  churches  with  convents  attached,  and   about  3500 

inhabitant*.     Paraty,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Angra  dos 

Reys,  is  a  small  town,  but  is  a  somewhat  busy  place,  being  the  port 

•1    'In;   singularly  fertile  plains  of  Paraty-Merim,  Banana),  and  Mam- 

•  Hi  which  are  exported  the  finest  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruits. 

Tin;  town  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  three  churches.     Distilling 

is  carried  on  largely.     The  town  and  suburbs  contain  nearly  10,000 

i:i        ''         tl  'I   lli-    |'p.\  ltl>'.-     .]...-     '      IIM Ijt'JM      ;m  V    "tll-T   '  olMi.l.'J-ilM'; 

town  except  Uio  .T;im:iro,  tl»<  r  i  pit.  il  of  Brazil.     [Uio  JANEIRO.] 


5.  Espirito  Santo   extends   from   the   Rio   Cabapudna  to  the  Rio 
Belmonte  along  the  coast,  and  from  60  miles  to  above  100  miles  inland. 
Some  districts  are  hilly,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  province  consists 
of  extensive  low  plains.     A  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
and   produces   sugar,  cotton,  rice,  mandioc,  and  maize  in  abundance. 
Fish  abound  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.     The  west  districts 
are  occupied  by  the  independent  aborigines,  among  whom  the  Boto- 
cudos  are  distinguished  by  their  bravery  and  cannibalism.      Along 
the  coast  are  the  islands  called  the  ABROLHOS.     There  are  some  har- 
bours, but  only  fit  for  trading  vessels.      Victoria,  or  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on  the  west  side  of  an  island 
15  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  large  bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  which 
is  deep  enough  for  frigates,  and  has  safe  anchorage.     The  town  con- 
tains 6000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in  the  pro- 
duce  of  the   country.      Cararellas,  the   most   commercial  town  of 
Espirito  Santo,  is  opposite  the  Abrolhos,  on   the  river  Caravellas, 
which  is  only  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  10  miles  inland,  of  consi- 
derable width  and  very  deep  ;  but  the  entrance  is  only  accessible  to 
small  vessels.     The  town,  which   contains  above  3500  inhabitants, 
exports  chiefly  mandioc-flouri  rice,  and  fish,  the  garoupa  being  taken 
in  great  numbers  near  the  Abrolhos  and  the  reef  extending  cast  of 
them.     Porto  Seguro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Buranhen,  is 
a  considerable  place,  with  a  good  but  not  deep  harbour.     The  town- 
house  was  once  a  Jesuits'  college ;  its  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Brazil.      Its  inhabitants   are   principally   occupied   in   the   garoupa 
fishery. 

6.  Bah  in  extends  from  the  Rio  Belmonte  to  the  Rio  S.  Francesco 
about  480  miles,  and  on  the  average  about  200  miles  inland.     By  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous.     With  regard  to  its 
climate  and  productions  it  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  of  very 
unequal  extent.     The  first,  comprehending  the  southern  coast  up  to 
point  Mutta,  or  the  Bay  of  Camamu,  and  extending  inland  about  90 
miles,  is  called  the  Beira-Mar,  and  has  an  abundance  of  running  water 
with  a  fertile  soil,  on  which  mandioc,  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
coffee  flourish ;  but  the  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy.     In  this 
part  there  are  few  European  settlements.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
of  the  mixed  races,  but  there  are  some  native  tribes.     Rice  is  the 
chief  article  sent  to  Bahia.     The  Beira-Mar  contains  immense  forests 
of  valuable  timber,  ai  yet  almost  untouched  by  the  woodman.     The 
second  district,  known  as  the  Reconcave,  lies  north  of  the  former ;  it 
extends  round  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All  Saints'  Bay,  to 
Cape  S.  Antonia,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  inland.     The  climate  of 
the  Reconcave  is  healthy,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
water ;  and  these  with  its  commercial  advantages  have  rendered  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil.     Villages  and  farm- 
houses are  frequent,  and  there  are  between  20  and  30  small  towns. 
The  capital  of  the  province,  BAHIA,  lies  near  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  bay  around  which  the  district  is  situated.     Between  the  entrances 
to  the  bay  lies  the  island  of  Itaparica,  which  in  23  miles   long  from 
north  to  south,  and  10  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.     The  soil  of 
the  island  is  fertile ;  and  it  is  planted  with  cocoa-palms,  mangoes, 
jacas,  vines,  which  bear  three  times  a  year,  oranges,  quinces,  and  other 
fruits   of  the  south  of  Europe.     It   has  also   a  whale  fishery,  cord 
manufactories,  and  distilleries ;  and  about  16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nearly  half  live  in  and  around  the  port-town  of  S.   Ooucalo.     The 
surface  of  the  Keconcave  is  hilly  or  gently  undulating,  with  wide  open 
plains,  watered  by  the  Paraguacu,  the  Itapicura,  the  laguaripe,  and 
several  smaller  streams.      Great  quantities  of  sugar,   tobacco,   and 
cotton    are  raised  for  shipment  from  Bahia.      Rice,  maudioc,   and 
numerous  fruits  and  vegetables  nourish  ;    and  along  the  coast  aro 
whale  and  other  fisheries.     The  third  district,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  other  two,  consists  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sertoes,  or  dry 
open  pip  ins  on  the  backs  or  between  the  ridges  of  the  mountains. 
These  plains  afford  in  ordinary  seasons  rich  pasturage,  but  they  are 
subject  to  occasional  droughts  which  cause  much  mortality  among  the 
cattle.     In  the  narrow  valleys  maudioc,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some 
cotton  are  raised,  and  a  few  villages  have  been  built;  but  the  larger 
part  of  the  district  is  only  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes.     As  has  been 
seen,  the  soil  of  this  province  is  extremely  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.     The  principal  products 
have  been  enumerated.     In  indigenous  trees  and  plants  it  is  very  rich. 
Timber  trees  affording  wood  of  great  beauty   and   value   are  very 
abundant,  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeing.     There  are 
numerous  palms,  some  of  which  attain  a  prodigious  size  :  the  cocoa- 
palm  and  the  passaiba,  the  bark  of  which  supplies  cordage  and  cables, 
are  among  the  most  valuable.     The  cashew-nut,  and  the  nayha-tree, 
which  yields  a  sweet  nut,   are  very   abundant.     Among   medicinal 
plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuit's  bark,  jalap,  tamarinds,  Brazil-root, 
curcuma,    and    betony.      Among    trees    producing    gums    are    the 
copal,    dragon's-blood,    mastic,    and    copaiba.       The    metals    once 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  province,  but 
they  are  now  of  very  little  importance.     Mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  antimony  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked.     Saltpetre  occurs, 
but  it  is  not  collected.     The  capital,   BAHIA,  is  noticed  under  its 
title.     Cackoeira,  on  the  Paraguacu,  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  chief  tobacco  district  of  the  Reconcave; 
some  coffee  is  also  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  population  of 
the  town  and  district  is  about  16,000.     Near  this  town  copper  mines 
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•ao*  w«r*».  '•'  »  pi*°*  HCOlha.  in  weight  w.u 

UM   Unrest  pieo*  of  native   copper  ever  discovered. 


_.  in  the  volley  of  the  Iguop*.  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguocu, 
I  a  small  town  is  of  some  Importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
oh  arteads  for  nve  or  six  miles  north  of  th*  town, 
i  above  M  psiafaHnn*  /ttex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
ofUM*B*meaaaM,wa*  bunded  in  1586;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  trade, 
and  contains  nearly  SOOO  inhabitant*,  (rfuvura,  a  town  some  miles 
•oath  of  nhooa,  ha*  oUo  some  local  importance.  CasMumt,  at  the 
mouth  of  UM  Bay  of  Camamn,  popuUtion  8000,  U  a  busy  port-town ; 
ire  ohMy  of  timber  end  rice. 


the  exports  or*  i 


ly  of  timber  and  rice.     JOCOOIM,  on  the  loft  bank 
it*  eonlaene*  with  UM  Oura,  U  the  centre  of  a  bu.y 
fur  iu  tobacco  :  population  together 


T.  Serecip.  del  Rejr  comprehends  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Rio  Real,  a*  tu-  as  th*  embouchure  of  the  Francesco,  and  140 
mile*  inland.  Iu  eurCsoe  i*  a  pUin.  with  th*  exception  of  a  few 
hill*,  bat  the  west  portion  is  considerably  higher  than  the  east,  which 
is  covered  with  forest*,  intermingled  with  patches  of  cultivated 

(The  west  country  is  generally  stony,  with  few  woods  or 
IrocU.  and  i*  very  deficient  in  water.  It  supplies  only  very 
L  pasture  for  cattle.  In  the  east  district  the  plantations  of 
ton,  and  tobacco  are  numerous.  The  harbours  are  formed 
by  the  ia-*n*fr*  of  the  rivers,  which  are  neither  Urge  nor  deep 
tart*for*>,  or  a*  it  is  commonly  called  Strtytpt,  population  3000,  the 
capital  of  the  provlnee,  i*  situated  near  the  river  Paramopama,  an 
ana  of  the  Rio  Vasaherria,  18  miles  from  the  sea :  coasting  vessels 
COOM  up  to  th*  town.  It  has  manufactories  of  sugar  and  tobacco, 
and  some  tan-pita.  E*<mcin,  population  about  3000,  18  miles  from 
the  sea  un  the  Rio  Real,  oarrie*  on  an  active  commerce  in  the  produce 
of  the  country. 

8.  AUgoaa.  This  province  has  been  already  described.  [ALAUOAS.] 
The  present  capital  is  MaceiA,  or  Maitayo,  the  seat  of  government 
having  been  removed  there  from  Alagoa*.  The  town  consists  of  a 
•ingle  street  of  whit*  houses,  ranged  along  the  beach  at  the  back  of 
the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  which  U  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  and 
aflbrd*  good  anchorage.  The  town  contains  four  churches,  a  govern- 
ment none*,  a  theatre,  and  about  0000  inhabitants.  The  chief  exports 
ere  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  Brazil-wood,  but  the  product*  of  the 
pimino*  are  chiefly  sent  to  BehU  and  Pernambuco  for  shipment 
Hotue  lac.  is  made  at  Maceio. 

».  Pemambooo  oonsisU  of  two  parts,  ono  on  the  coast,  and  the 
other  on  UM  table-lsnd.  The  Utter  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
HvrUo  de  Pernambuco.  The  country  along  the  shore*  extending 
between  UM  river  Uu*  and  Ooyanna  is  in  general  flat,  but  farther 
inland  it  pnecnU  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  intermixed  with 
soo*  level  gruund* of  considerable  extent  Where  it  appi....  he,  th.- 
HerUo  the  surface  is  stony  and  sterile.  The  SerUo,  which  extends 
•Jung;  the  left  bank  of  the  Kio  S.  Francesco,  between  the  pi 

.ut,  as  far  as  the  Kio  Carinhoiiha,  an  affluent  of  the 
Rio  R  Fnneseoo  (near  16*  S.  lat)  i*  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of 
llnuil,  and  comprehends  the  greater  port  of  the  salt  steppe*  .. 
described.  Other  portions  however  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  on  the  bank*  of  the  river  the  plantations  of  cotton  are  increasing. 
Sagor  and  cotton,  and  other  common  productions  of  tropical  climates 
are  cultivated,  and  dye-wood  i*  got  in  th,.  forests,  nearly  Inn 
•Bile*  from  the  sea.  Cloee  to  the  mainland  and  aUut  30  mile* 
north  from  Pernambuco  city  is  the  island  of  linmaraca,  celebrated 
for  UM  fertility  of  iu  soil,  iu  salt-works,  and  iU  fisheries.  The  island 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  2)  miles  broad  ;  it  contains  two  .„•  three 
village,  several  churches,  a  theatre,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Vast  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  palms  grow  on  the.  island ;  sugar,  rice, 
aad  luandiuc  are  also  raised.  The  numerous  harbours  along  the 
coast  of  Poroambuco  ore  only  adapted  for  small  craft,  except  those 
of  Catuama,  Recife,  and  Tamandare.  Th*  port  of  Catuama  i*  at 
the  north  entrance  of  the  strait,  which  divides  the  island  of  Itainaraoa 
from  UM  continent,  and  near  the  north  part  of  the  coast  Recife  is 
the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Pernambuco ;  and  the  port  of  Tamandare 
lie*  about  M  mile*  aouth-w**t  of  Cape  a  Auguttinho.  The  last 
named  I*  the  best,  and  capable  of  holding  large  vesseU,  being  four 
and  five  fathom*  deep  at  th*  entrance,  and  six  fathoms  within 

"•d*"  *•  «"»»•  of  Recife  and  Olinde,  «hi.  h  e pose  the  town  of 

PoMAMBCco,  there  is  Oofmua,  popuUtion  6000,  al  the  juncti 
two  river*,  16  mil**  from  the  sea,  which  ex)K>rU  considerable  quantities 
*2hul?  ""^f"?  aT*  ohuroh—.  •»  hospital,  and  some  other 
pOtobnOdh^aiKj  UUMasal  of  civil  and  criminal  courts.    Some 
factories  have  been  -^Mtahtd  here. 

10.  ParnohyU  do  Xorte  extends  about  60  mile*  along  th*  coast 
from  UM  K»  Ooyanna  to  th*  Bay  of  Marcos,  and  210  miles  at  iU 


width  from  east  to  west  More  than  two-thirds  of  iu 
bar*  an  arid  soil  and  on  not  cultivated.  Th*  cultivated 
Wade  are  in  UM  vicinity  of  ...me  river*  and  on  the  mountain  ridge*, 
whieti  are  generally  covered  with  tree*  and  bare  a  strong  soiL  The 
pnoopol  nroducu  are  sugar,  cotton,  mandioc,  maUe,  and  tobacco, 
w,Ui  .xodMOt  fruiU.  Iu  few  port*  can  only  receive  small  vessel*; 
it  from  Cap*  Branco  a  reef  extend*  nearly  18  miles  north,  between 
wnieh  and  UM  beach  there  are  nine  sod  tea  fathoms  of  water,  in  which 
Te***i.canrid*insai*ty.  ^OHM***,  the  capital  of  the  province,  popu- 


lation  15,000,  is  on  the  ii««t  bunk,  10  uiilm  alxive  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  of  the  some  name,  which,  though  about  three  miles  wide 
at  iU  mouth,  allows  ships  to  ascend  only  for  three  miles ;  nothing 
but  smack*  can  come  up  to  the  town,  the  commerce  of  which  in  the 
produce  of  the  province  i*  considerable.    In  the  town  are  . 
and  other  worthou**,  the  president's  palace,  the  treasury,  » 
some    ediSor,   several   churches  a-id   convent*,  an    arsenal,    m 
electoral  college. 

11.  Rio  Grande  do  Notts  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Marcos  to  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Sena  of  A|.]  •••!%.  l>y  which  it 
is  separated  from  Ceara,  and  it  runs  100  miles  inland.     Its  surface  is 
generally  uneven  and  hilly  ;  at  a  few  place*  it  raw  into  mountains  ; 
forest*,  however,  are  rare  and  of  no  great  extent,  but  they  produce 
very  fine  Brazil-wood.     The  climate  is  healthy ;  in  general  the  soil 
is  dry,  and  bent  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  i-uttnu:   but  in 

and  maize  are  raised  abundantly ;  the  sugar-cone  and  rice  are  also 
cultivated.  Along  the  App"  •  ar  the  boundary  of  Ceard 

and  elsewhere,  are  several  salt-lake*,   from  which  grv.. 
of  excellent  salt  are  extracted.     The  few  harbour*  •   naive 

coast  sre  not  deep.     Xatdt,  population  about    1<'.>"  ".  ti..    .  .]>.t;il  of 
the  province,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  right  Will, 
<  intude,  near  two  miles  above  iU  mouth.     It  lion  also  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  inland  districts,  the  river  being  i.  r  large 
barks  near  40  miles.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  export  tra.  i 
The  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  3°  30'  S.  Lit.,  about  250  miles 
east-north-east  of  Cape  S.   Roque,   belongs  to  thin  province.     It  IB 

10  miles  long,  generally  hilly  and  stony,  with  a  few  small  portions 
of  loud  capable  of  cultivation.     Convicts  ore  transported 

12.  Ceard  or  Seora  extends  from  the  Scrra  Ap|K>dy  to  the  Serra 
Hibiapabe,    which    terminates   between    the    rivers    Camucim   mid 
Parnahyba.  in  hills   not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and  separates  it 
from  Piauhy.     It  U  computed  to  measure  from  north  to  south  above 
300  miles.    The  surface  of  this  province  is  generally  uneven,  but  the 
valleys  ore  wide  and  not  deep  ;  the  elevations  are  not  great,  except 
towards  the  south  and  west  boundary-line.     The  soil  U  in  c 
sandy   and   comparatively    unfeitilo,    except    on    the   sides    of    the 
mountains,   where   it   u   rich    and    covered    with    forests.      In   the 
lower  districts  grain  and  mandioc  ore  cultivated.     Along  the 
cotton  is  grown.     The  district  about  the  upper  bra 

Jnguaribe,  the  principal  river  of  the  province,  is  the  most 
populous.     Ccarn  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  of  which  large  numbers 
are  reared.     The  chief  exports  of  tin-  provinei-  iuv  1  u,  and 

dye-woods.  The  country  often  suffers  much  from  long  drought*. 
The  descendant*  of  the  aborigines  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
less  fertile  districts.  The  shores,  which  iu  some  parU  are  steep,  in 
others  flat  and  sandy,  have  no  ports  except  for  small  counting  vessels. 

•  i,   funncil .  •|nil.itinii    about   :',<mi>,    th, 

qitimted  near  the  beach  about  7  miles  north-west  of  the  mouth  ..I   the 
ara.     It  has  no  harbour  and  very  little  comim-ixe.     'I  here  are 
few  public  buildings,  but  the  town  is  ...iid  to  ).,-  in.; 
once.     Arotaty,  on  the  Jaguarihe,  8  miles  above  iU  n. 
most  commercial  and   populous  tov.n   in  the  province. 
four  churches,  and  5000  inhabitants,  and  export**  cotton  nnd  li. 
large  quantities.     The  tide,  which  runs  : 

tatos  the  navigation.  Suliral,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  Camucim, 
the  second  town  iu  commerce  and  population,  i»  about  7"  miles  from 
the  sea.  It*  port  is  Oranja,  on  the  left  bank  of  :  '  mile* 

from  the  sea.     led,  situated  on  the  plain  east  of  the  Kio  Jaguar 
Salgada,  is  the  most  important   town  in    tin- interior.     I: 
three  principal  streeU,  and  several  nmaller  ones,  n: 
churcheit  and  nearly  6000  inhabitants.     It  is  the  chief  mart  for  the 

of  the  province. 

i.      1'iauhy  has  only  a  coast  of  about  CO  milos  between  the  Serra 
Hibiapaba  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Parnnhyl.a.    which  . 

11  from  Mamnhio ;  but  it  extends  400  miles  i  lie  source  of 

that  river.     This  province  in  only  h  I  oun.l  iry -Hi f  Ceard 

and  I',  niiitnliuco  ;  it  is  particulaily  a.lapt.sl  t.i  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle,  the  postures  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain  • 
I'aruahyba  being  extensive  and  excellent.      Besides  cattle  and  horse*, 
cotton  is  exported,  and,  in  addition  t»  other  grains,  rice  and  u. 

ore  particularly  cultivated.     Silver,  lead,  and  iron  exist,  but  at 
worked  to  any  extent      Salt  is   found  and  monufactui 
Independent  triln-s  still  exist  iu  the  south  district,  between  the  rivers 
Parnahyba  and  Oorguea.     It  has  no  port,  except  that  foi  i 
east  month  ..!'  th..  Ki<>  I'aruohyba,  called  Higuarassii.     Oeyreu,  the 
capital,   is  situated  in  a  circular  valley  on  we  small  i 
which,  3  miles  lower  down,  falls  into  the  Caninde,  a  tributary  of  the 
Parnahyha.     It  in  a  small  town  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the 
provincial  house  of  assembly,  three  churches  (two  of  th.  m  untiii 
a  jail,  hospital,  barracks,  and  the  ruins  of  the  JesuiU'  college.     / ' 
hytta,  pojiul..  e«  on  the  Higuorossu,  the  east  and  mo 

siderable  branch  of  the  1'ornoliyba,  1 5  miles  from  the  sea,  and  carries 
on  on  active  trade  in  hides  and  cotton. 

14.  Maranhao  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  the 
Parnahyba,  extending  along  the  coast  350  miles  from 

•  .f  the  Rio  Parnahyba  to  that  of  the  Turyvasau, 

'.••»  inland.     It  is  more  hilly  than  Piauhy,  especially  in  th- 
south  districts,  but  towards  the  sea  extremely  productive  in  rice  and 
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cotton,  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  province  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forests  which  abound 
in  valuable  timber.  Iron,  lead,  and  antimony  exist,  but  have  not 
been  turned  to  much  account.  The  southern  and  central  districts  and 
most  of  the  western,  forming  together  perhaps  half  the  province,  are  still 
occupied  by  independent  tribes.  It  has  some  good  harbours,  the  best 
of  which  are  the  bays  of  S.  Jozd  and  of  S.  Marcos,  formed  by  the 
inland  of  Maranhao,  which  is  20  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south- 

•  nd  15  miles  in  its  greatest  width.    To  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  S. 
Marcos,  the  shores  are  skirted  by  a  series  of  small  and  low  islands  up 
to  the  Bay  of  Turyvassu,  the  limits  of  the  province  on  the  side  of 
Pard.      Besides  the  capital,  S.   Luiz  de  Maranhao  [MARAXHAO],  it 
contains  two  considerable  places,  Alcantara  and  Cachias.     Alcantara 
stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  S.  Marcos ;  it  has 
a  port  capable  of  receiving  large  coasting  vessels,  is  a  large  well-built 
town,   and  carries   on  a  considerable   trade  in  the  produce   of  the 
country.     In  the  vicinity  are  several  salt-works.     Cachias  is  situated 
on  the  Itapicuru,  where  that  river  begins  to  be  navigable  for  large 
bargee,  in  a  district  which  is  productive  in  cotton.     It  was  a  thriving 

Before  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  province  in  1839, 

•  which  it  suffered  severely,  having  been  for«ometime  in  posses- 
t'  the  insurgents.     Its  population  is  now  probably  not  above 

6000. 

15.  Pard  extends  west  from  the  Rio  Turyvassu,  nearly  to  the  island 
of  Tupii  ambarana,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amazonas;  and 
farther  to  the  south  to  the  east  banks  of  the  Rio  Madeira ;  thus  com- 
prehending a  large  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  and 
also  considerable  portions  of  the  table-land ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  independent  tribes,  the  European  settle- 
ments being  very  small  and  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  They 
occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  das  Amazonas,  and 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  its  larger  affluents.  Cultivation  is  in  a  very 
backward  condition,  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
the  world  are  left  in  their  natural  state.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
hides  arc  exported.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  is 
caoutchouc,  which  is  sold  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  and  manu- 
factured into  shoes.  Cacao,  garsaparilla,  cloves,  Brazil-nuts,  and 
n  substances  for  dyes  form  considerable  articles  of  export.  The 
fisheries  of  the  coast  and  the  rivers  afford  employment  to  many 
persons.  The  capital  PARA  is  situated  on  the  Pant,  a  wide  river  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Tocantins  with  the  Tagipuru  or  southern  arm 
of  the  Amazonas.  Jiraganza,  population  5000,  stands  on  the  Cayte" 
about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  an  old  town  and  a  considerable 
place;  the  port  i«  often  resorted  to  by  the  coasting  vessels  which 
;te  between  Maranhao  and  Pant.  Cameta,  or  1'izoza,  the  most 
considerable  town  next  to  Pard,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tocantins,  above  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  considerable  trade 
with  Pant  and  the  province  of  Qoyaz  :  with  the  surrounding  district, 
which  is  remarkably  fertile,  it  has  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  Santarrm, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  is  the  depot  of  the  numerous  articles 
of  commerce  collected  in  the  forests  around  it  and  farther  up  the 
Amazonas ;  it  is  also  visited  by  barges  which  navigate  towards  the 
y  farther  west:  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  10,000. 
To  this  province  belongs  the  island  of  Marajcj,  or  Ilhados  Joannes,  the 
largest  island  of  Brazil,  extending  above  90  miles  from  north  to  south, 
am!  at  least  120  from  cast  to  west.  It  contains  about  10,000  square 
:  the  population  is  under  20,000.  The  north  shores  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  the  west  partly  by  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio 
Amazonas  and  partly  by  the  canal  of  Tagipuru,  which  unites  the 
great  river  to  the  Rro  das  Bocas,  a  fresh-water  bay,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  the  Tocantins  has  its  embouchure.  This  bay  and 
the  Rio  de  Pard  inclose  the  island  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  surface 
is  level,  and  its  own  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  have  a  course  of 
7"  or  80  miles,  inundate,  in  the  rainy  season,  considerable  tracts  on 
the  west  and  south  side.  About  one-half  of  the  island,  consisting  of 
that  part  which  borders  on  the  ocean  and  the  Rio  de  Pard,  is  nearly 
without  wood  and  pastured  by  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  or 
cultivated  ;  the  other  half  is  covered  with  high  trees  and  abundance 
of  underwood. 

16.  Alto  Amazonas  is  a  new  province  formed  out  of  those  parts  of 

rovince  of  Pard  and  the  former  province  of  S.  Joz<5  do  Rio 

',  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Amazonas;   it  includes  conse- 

•iy  the  whole  of  Brazil  north  of  that  river,  frequently  called 

inn  Guyana.     This  wide  tract  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 

independent  tribes.     The  few  European  settlements  only  occur  on  the 

•ea-coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  and  the  Negro  rivers. 

Barrti  •/-,  //...  AVyro,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Kio  N'cgro,  and  contains  with  the  suburbs  about  6000  inhabitants.    It 

ha«  aome  trade  in  Brazil-nuts,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco, 

which  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.     Macapa,  population  5000,  is 

at  the  mouth  of  th<:  canal  of  Braganza,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio 

opposite    i  logo    of  islands   which  that   great 

riviT  1 1. lo town  with  a  fortress,  and  carries 

in  thf  produce  of  the  country.    Monttii,:/,-<-, 

"i   tin- riv.T  (!urii)':itijb.i,  7  miles  from  its 

junction  with   t'  M^raMi!  pl:u:r,   and   Ima  some 

trade:  tlic  p.ipn  mini.      I  Unpin*,  formerly 

Panxit,  population  of  the  district  6000,  i»  near  the  east  mouth  of  the 


Rio  Oriximina,  which  joins  the  Amazonas.  In  this  place,  at  the 
distance  of  about  700  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Amazonas  runs  in  one 
channel,  about  900  fathoms  wide,  and  up  to  this  point  the  tide 
ascends.  It  has  some  commerce  chiefly  in  cotton  and  cocoa.  Taba- 
tinga,  on  the  Amazonas,  situated  near  the  boundary-line  of  Ecuador, 
is  a  very  small  place.  The  island  of  Tupinambarana  belongs  to  this 
province.  It  lies  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Amazonas,  east  of  the 
Rio  Madeira,  and  is  above  150  miles  long.  Between  it  and  the  main- 
land on  the  south  is  a  large,  deep,  and  navigable  channel,  called  canal 
de  Irarid,  into  which  mauy  rivers  empty  themselves.  When  the 
Madeira  is  swollen,  the  current  runs  through  this  channel  east ;  but 
in  the  dry  seasons  it  runs  partly  in  the  Madeira,  and  partly  to  the 
Amazonas,  by  different  mouths.  The  island  is  low  and  covered  with 
impenetrable  woods.  Nearly  in  the  middle  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Furo  dos  Ramos,  which  unites  the  Irarid  with  the 
Amazonas. 

17.  Matto   Grosso  (Great   Forest)   occupies   the   centre   of  South 
America.       It  comprehends  the  greater    portion  of   the  table-land 
between    the    Madeira    and   the    Araguay,    the    tributary    of    the 
Tocantins,  the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Madeira  belonging 
to  Brazil,  the  plain  of  the  Paraguay,   and  the  west  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Parand,  up  to  the  banks  of  that  river.     A  great 
portion  of  the  table-land  north  of  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes  seems  to 
be  a  desert  of  little  value,  of  which  the  Campos  dos  Paricis  are  the 
worst  part;  and  no  Europeans  are  settled  here.     The  table-land  of 
the  Parand  is  better,  and   has    extensive  pastures;    but  it  is  still 
possessed  by  the  independent  Indians,  more  especially  the  Cajapos. 
But  on  the  river  falling  into  the  Paraguay  there  are  numerous  Euro- 
pean settlements,  though  they  are  generally  small.     Diamonds  and 
gold  are  found  in  many  places  ;  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
settlements,    though    the  mines  at  present  are  poor  or  neglected. 
The  low  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Paraguay  is  mostly  occupied 
by  the  Guaicurus.     On  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Madeira,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Guapord,  there  are  also  many  European  settlements : 
gold  abounds  here ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  possessed 
by  independent  tribes.     Cuyabd  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
in  1820  in  place  of  Matto  Grosso  ;  it  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
R°io  Cuyabd,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio    de  S.    Lnurenjo,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  is  noted  for  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  was  found  here  hi  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Cuyabd, 
though  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  and  an  episcopal  city, 
is  in  appearance  merely  a  village  of  poor  houses.     It  has  about  3000 
inhabitants.     Matto  Grotto,  formerly  Villa  Bella,  a  considerable  town, 
situated  near  the  Guapord,  has  15,000  inhabitants ;  some  important 
mines  are  in  its  neighbourhood.    Villa  Maria,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Paraguay,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  is  a  thriving  town. 

18.  Goyaz  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Brazilian  table-land,  including 
the  basin  of  the  Tocantins  to  its  confluence  with  the  Araguay  and 
the  countries  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Araguay,  together  with  the 
hilly  country  on  the  Parnahyba,  an  affluent  of  the  Parand.     Euro- 
pean settlements  are  common  only  on  some  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Tocantins  and  Araguay,  where  gold  was  found  in  abundance. 
There  are  a  few  small  settlements  along  the  Tocantius  up  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Araguay :  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  is  in  possession  of  independent  tribes ;   among  which  the 
Chjapos  on  the  Parnahyba  and  the  Chevantes  between  the  Tocautiii.s 
and  Araguay  are  the  most  numerous.      Goyaz,  formerly   Villa  Boa, 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Rio  Vennelho,  an  affluent  of  the  Araguay, 
in  a  country   rich   in  gold,    contains   the   governor's  palace,  seven 
churches,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  and  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants,   ffoisa  Smhora  do  Pildr,  a  considerable  place  near  the  ridge 
which   divides  the   affluents   of  the   Tocantins  from  those   of  the 
Araguay.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  rich  gold  mines.     Natim- 
dade,  a  town  35  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Tocantins,  population 
about  2000,  is  the  most  commercial  place  of  the  province :  it  sends 
its  produce  to  Bahia.     It  contains  four  churches,  but,  as  is  so  common 
in  the  Brazilian  towns,  they  are,  though  old,  unfinished. 

19.  Minas  Geraes  comprehends  the  east  and,  as  it  appears,  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  Brazilian  table-land  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Rio  de  S.  Francesco,  together  with  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Parand.     Almost  every  kind  of  metal  is  found  in 
this  province.     It  is  rich  in  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  diamonds :  lead, 
manganese,  quicksilver,  chrome,  arsenic,  platinum,  bismuth,  and  anti- 
mony are  also  found.     In  iron  the  province  is  perhaps  richer  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.     Gold  is  found,  particularly  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Francesco  and  its  two  affluents,  the  Paroapeba  and 
Rio  das  Velhas ;  the  mines  are  chiefly  worked  by  English  companies. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Icquetiuhonha  and  Abaetd.    The  countries 
about  these  rivers  are  well  settled  by  Europeans,  except  the  Abaetd  ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  province  is  possessed  by  Indian  tribes. 
Tup:f/t-s,  aquamarines,   garnets,  amethysts,  tourmalines,  and  chryso- 
beryls   aro    found    cliictly    in    Minas    NOVIIH.     Coffee,    sugar,    cotton, 
maize,  and   tobacco   are  raised   in  considerable   quantities,  but  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  province  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  uplands.     Ou.ro  Preto,  for- 
merly Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  near  the 
Serra  Itacolumi,  in  the  midst  of  mountains  rich  in  gold  :  it  has  8000 
inhnliitanto.     Ouro  Preto  is   one   of  the  best  looking   cities  in   the 
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r  of  Brawl  IB  form  it  i*  compact:  it  ha*  *U  churebaa,  on*  or 
Mo  of  which  an  wry  band*om* ;  UM  pake,  of  the  provincial  govern- 
•BMt.  a  vnaciau*  *nd  Wfll  built  olince;  a  college,  and  other  public 
••flitldli .  and  *a«w  of  the  private  boUM*  are  of  a  superior  clan. 
In  UM  vtemtty  i*  a  botanio  garden,  in  which  several  acre,  are  devoted 
to  UM  Moowfol  cultivati jo  of  the  tea  plant.  ifar,a»M.  at  no  great 
<**••».  fcrther  to  UM**M.hM*.woooaid«mbl.mine.iniUneigh- 
bowhood,  and  5000  mhabitanu.  but  ha.  little  buone*.  It  contain* 
ih.  r«Md«oo.  of  th.  bUbop  and  a  tb«Jo^cal  college.  &  Jo*  dti  Rry, 
an  •  amall  rirar  which  unite*  with  the  Rio  Urande,  the  principal 
of  UM  Parani,  ha*  about  5000  inhabitants.  In  iU  vicinity 
but  it  dfrive*  man  importance  from  the  road 
i  &  Paulo  and  Villa  Rica  pawn*  through  it  -Soiorrf,  on  the 
Rio  da*  VWhaa.  U  a  long  dull  town  of  about  6000  inhabitant*;  it 
contain*  oranl  church**.  UM  *treet*  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
•om*  of  UM  hou*M  an  lanr.  and  handaome,  but  it  ha*  little  trade. 
In  iU  neifliliimibniiil  an  considerable  gold  minea,  among  which  are 
th*  rich  mine,  of  Congo  8000,  and  CuyaW ;  but  by  these  there  are 
village*  which  (apply  the  ordinary  requirement*  of  the 
TUtJi  Dimmnfmm,  formerly  Trjueo,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  U  situated  on  an  acclivity  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
about  4000  f**t  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
UM  amall  river  8.  Antonio  which  fall*  into  the  Icquetinhouha  :  it  has 
about  «000  inhabitant*.  It  i*  a  well-built  place,  contains  three  or 
four  handaom*  church**,  and  aeveral  public  fountains.  The  shops 
an  rood  and  well  »tock*d,  and  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  many 
excellent  and  onetly  hoo*e*  with  rich  garden*.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood i*  CidaJt  do  &ITO,  formerly  Villa  do  Principe,  which  is 
nearly  a*  large  a*  Cidade  Diamentina,  and  like  it  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain ;  but  it  is  a  much  poorer  and  leas  populous  place. 

CWaifi'LT,  <frf.  —  The  manufactures  of  Brazil  are  quite  in  their 
infancy  and  of  the  rudeat  kind.  The  Brazilians  are  not  merely 
anakUfnl  in  mechanical  pursuit*  but  averse  to  their  practice,  and 
comparatively  few  European  mechanic*  have  settled  in  the  country. 
Cotton  U  «pun,  but  only  of  coarse  kinds.  There  are  a  few  iron-works. 
Th*  making  of  india-rubber  goloehe*  i*  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extant  by  native  workmen  in  Part,  and  the  export  i*  of  some  conse- 
qiMoc*  to  the  province.  The  manufacture  of  various  articles  for  home 
eoMumptinn  U  alao  carried  on,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  In  the 
town*  various  ordinary  handicraft!  are  of  course  practised. 

Th*  acarcity  of  the  mean*  of  inland  communication  prevents  the 
province*  of  Matto  Groato  and  Goya/.,  which  lie  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  MB,  from  bringing  their  agricultural  produce  to  any  market, 
and  tb*ir  export  i*  consequently  limited  to  gold  and  diamond*. 
•tin**  Par***,  which  U  connected  by  tolerable  roads  with  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  8.  Paolo,  and  alao  enjoy*  the  advantage  of  an  easy  navi- 
oo  UM  middle  course  of  the  S.  Francesco,  export*  its  gold 

and  cotton.     The  province* 
harbours,  or  can  easily  reach 
the  several  provinces  has  been 
I  by  the  introduction  of  powerful  government  mail 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  U  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  country  of  America  except  the  United  State*.  The  vessels  of 
all  nation*  are  admitted  on  the  aame  conditions,  and  their  cargoes 
pay  the  MAM  dutiea.  Th*  moat  important  article*  of  exportation  are 
— aa**i.  of  which  the  quantity  annually  exported  is  valued  at  nearly 
».000,000l.  about  half  of  it  being  sent  to  the  United  State*;  sugar, 
which  amount*  to  upwards  of  1,500,000?. ;  and  cotton,  the  value  of 
which  i.  at  lea*t  750,0001  The  exportation  of  cocoa,  tobacco,  rice, 
tapioca,  bide*,  tallow,  horn*  and  horn-tip*,  mahogany,  cedar,  rose- 
wood and  other  valuable  timber,  dye-wood,  sarsaparilla,  and  india- 
rubber  I*  alao  considerable.  The  .mailer  articles  are— isinglaw,  indigo, 
caator-bean*,  eMtor-oO,  ipecacuanha,  and  different  drug*. 

S«arly  ill  the  mgar  of  Brazil  find*  a  market  in  England,  the 
United  State*,  Hamburg,  TriMte,  and  Portugal;  the  rice  U  with  a 
rifting  exception  atot  to  Portugal ;   the  coffee  is  divided  between 
Europ.  and  the  United  State*,  the    latter  having  increased  their 
bwnrt.  to  one-half  of  th*  whole  quantity  in  late  yean.    Almost  all 
J^V*!?*  l~"rood.  mdkvnibbar,  and  uingkua  is  brought  to  Eng- 
land.    Th*  bid*,  an  dirtributed  between  England,  the  continent  of 
the  United  Stetea.    Th.  tobacco  i*  aent  to  Portugal  and 
-J.J pnrtoo.  to  bring  amugxled  into  8p*in,  and  to  the  ooast 
The  ram  which  i*  exported  and*  a  market  chiefly  on  the 
t  and  In  com*  port*  of  Portugal 
™*.  jy*l.  **°/***  ^°*D  Brmzfl    may   b*    extimatod    at   about 
which  Marly  one-fifth   i»  exported  to   England;    a 
fowU,  to  U^mtod  Stetes;  UM  remainder  go.,  chiefly  to  Austria, 
th-  H**JM  Town*,  Kranor,  PorttupU,  Mid  Belgium. 

2"~i?l>0^   I**0  B~fl   ""J  Hk«wU*  b.  ortimatod   at   nearly 

W  tbM.  about  half  an  brought  from  England  and  it* 

WWh  TIM***.    The  mott  important  article,  are  cotton 

_22.  1??    !"oimt  *°  *****   »^00,OOW  .   then  an 

In*,  Uncn,  bra**  and  copper  wan,  iron  and  rteel  wrought 
<l  onwrwifht.  hardware  and  cutlery,  hata,  arm*  and  ami.. 

and  eandln,  and  tin      Many  cargoa*  of  cod  are  aent 
ttwm  UM  HrHiah  n**wrtai  in  North  America:  and  from  th.  British 

S  ailkii,  ami  tpioM.     Nearly 


ration  on  UM  middle  ooune  of  the  a 
and  precious  (tone*,  and  alao  coffee 
aloof  UM  ooaet  generally  poise**  good 
them.  The  mantime  intercourse  of  U 
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the  whole  of  this  commerce  i*  carried  on  by  vessels  from  1 . 
itn.l  Liverpool. 

France  send*  to  Brazil,  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Havre  and  Brest, 
some  articles  of  fashion,  trinket*,  fiirnituro,  wax  candles,  hata,  dry 
fruita,  some  glas*  good*,  and  wine.  From  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
•eat  beer,  glass  goods,  linen,  geneva,  and  i«i|»-r ;  frum  ( if  nnany, 
Bohemian  glaa*,  linen,  and  iron  and  brass  utensils ;  from  Runia  and 
Sweden,  iron,  copper  utensils,  nail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  and  tin  . 
Portugal,  wine,  brandy,  fruit*,  hata,  and  European  manufactures; 
from  the  United  Statea,  considerable  quautitR'n  »f  \ 
biscuits,  soap,  spermaceti  candles,  train-oil,  tar,  leather,  boards,  pit.  li, 
potashes,  and  some  rough  articles  of  furniture  and  coarse  cotton 
cloth. 

The  maritime  intercourse  between  Brazil  and  the  neighbouring 
ivpulilioa  is  not  considerable.     The  most  active  is  that  can 
with  Buenos  Ayrea,  to  which  sugar,  tapioca,  and  some  other  agricul- 
tural product*  are  sent,  and  whence  the  Paraguay  tea  or  mate1  i* 
brought  back. 

Formerly  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  coasts  of  Africa 
avowedly  in  silks,  cottons,  ivory,  East  India  goods,  &c. ;  but  really  in 
slaves,  of  whom  in  some  years  40,000  were  imported,  ehiftly  {rum 
Benguela,  Cabimla,  and  Mozambique.     And  though  several  years  back 
the  slave  trade  was  by  a  treaty  with  England  nominally  aboli-1-  •!. 
the  traffic  was  continued  with  much  activity  in  spite  of  the  >r 
exertions  of  British  cruisers.     Recently  however  the  Brazilian  g 
ment  has  appeared  to  be  really  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
detestable  traffic.     The  Emperor  of  Brazil  in   bis  address  on  closing 
the  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  October  25th,  185:!. 
"  My  government  will  continue  the  repression  of  the  slave  tnulr  with 
energy  and  perseverance."     If  this  be  done  it  is  but  reasoual.l.   to 
anticipate  that  the  traffic  will  soon  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
suppressed. 

Government,  <tc. — In  October,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  the  Prince  Regent  was  proclaimed  KHIJI.T..I-  ••! 
Brazil  under  the  title  of  Pedro  I.  The  deputies  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces met  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1823,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  Brazil,  and  adopted  the  title  of  General  Assembly  of  Brazil  (Assem- 
blea  Qeral  do  Brasil).  They  appointed  a  committee  for  drawing  up  a 
constitution,  which  was  done  by  the  30th  of  August ;  but  the  con- 
stitution contained  several  provisions  to  which  the  emperor  objected. 
The  meetings  of  the  assembly  becoming  more  and  more  turbulent, 
the  emperor  finally  dissolved  it  on  the  12th  of  November,  ami 
another  assembly.  In  the  meantime  he  caused  a  new  constitution  to 
be  drawn  up  and  published,  which  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the 
new  assembly  (1824).  According  to  this  instrument  Brazil  is  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  a  popular  assembly.  The  ex. 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  legislative  body  consist*  of  two 
assemblies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Catholic 
faith  is  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  all  other  Christians  are  tolerated,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  build  churches,  or  to  perform  divine  service  in 
public.  No  important  change  has  since  been  made  in  this  consti- 
tution, but  there  have  been  some  innovations  and  modifications.  One 
of  the  most  important  innovations  consisted  in  the  appointment,  in 
November,  1842,  of  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  eight  members 
who  hold  the  office  for  life.  They  are  the  immediate  advisers  of  the 
emperor,  and  are  responsible  equally  with  the  regular  ministers  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  emperor  is  irresponsible.  In  case  of  failure 
of  issue  in  the  regnant  dynasty  a  successor  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  initiative  being  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  regular  ministry  consist*  of  a  president  of  the  council,  and 
minister*  of  the  finances,  the  interior,  of  justice,  foreign  affair?,  of 
war,  and  of  marine.  The  emperor  may  create  titles  of  nobility,  but 
these  titles  are  not  hereditary.  The  members  of  both  the  houses  of 
assembly  are  chosen  by  the  province* :  the  senators  for  life ;  the 
representative*  for  a  temporary  period.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
half  as  many  members  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  the  Senate 
consists  at  present  of  65  senators ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  1 1 2 
representatives.  The  imposition  of  taxes  and  the  regulation  of  all 
matters  of  finance  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  determining 
of  the  numbers,  Ac.,  of  the  army  and  the  navy;  as  well  I 
respect*  the  general  government,  Ac.  The  j<  n  of  a 

supreme  court,  a  court  of  appeal,  common  law,  municipal  and  orphan 
courts,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  of 
justices  of  the  peace  who  are  elected  by  the  people. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Brazil  is  divided  into  an  archbishopric, 
Bahia,  and  nine  bishoprics,  Cuyabit,  Qoyox,  Maranhio,  Minns  Oeraen, 
1'ard,  Pomambuco,  S.  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
In  i.lue:iti..n:il  matters  the  country  is  very  backward.  Primary 
Hchools  for  gratuitous  elementary  instruction  have  been  estel.i 
by  the  general  government*  throughout  every  pmvince,  and  grammar 
or  Latin  school*  in  most  towns  of  any  size ;  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  very  inefficient,  |>artly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  duly 
qualified  masters  at  the  inadequate  salaries  provided  for  their  HI  . ; 
by  the  provincial  governments,  and  partly  from  the  general  dinim-H- 
nation  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  school*. 

The  total   revenue  of  Brazil  for  the,  year  18.13-4   in  estimated  at 

l,594,700t  (32,358,000  mHl»b),  the  expenditure  at  8,292,63W. 

(29,633,706  milreis).     The  revenue  in  chiefly  derived  from  the  heavy 
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ad  valorem  duty  charged  on  all  articles  imported  into  Brazil 
(amounting  in  1851-2  to  2,814,443i.),  a  low  duty  charged  on  the  articles 
exported  (amounting  in  1851-2  to  503,070i),  and  rents,  royalties  on 
mines,  &c.  The  estimated  expenditure  fur  1853-4  is  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 


Ministry  of  the  Interior     . 
„  Justice 

,,  Foreign  Affairs  . 

„  Marine 

„  War  . 

Finances 


£412,355 

250,020 

60,000 

452,158 

813,935 

1,304,162 

£3,292,630 


The  total  unredeemed  public  debt  amounts  to  about  15,000,000?. 

The  Brazilian  army  numbers  about  65,000  men.  Of  these  the 
regular  army  consists  of  22,540  officers  and  privates  (including  3727 
cavalry  aud  3582  artillery) ;  the  remainder  are  militia.  The  navy 
consists  (1853)  of  1  frigate  of  50  guns,  5  corvettes,  5  brigs,  and  9 
schooners  carrying  together  188  guns,  and  4  smaller  vessels  carrying 
together  27  guns;  10  steamers  mounting  86  guns;  with  various 
unarmed  ships  and  steamers,  and  a  frigate  and  a  corvette  building. 

The  provinces  have  the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs.  Each 
province  has  its  president  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  its  provincial 
house  of  assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Hiitory. — Brazil  was  discovered  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vaaco  de  Gama,  who  first 
sailed  across  extensive  seas,  had  taught  navigators  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  entering  at  once  upon  the  open  ocean.  Accordingly  Pedro 
Alvares  de  Cabral,  who,  after  the  return  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  was  sent 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  with  a  large  navy  to  the  East  Indies,  directed 
his  course  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
carried  by  the  equatorial  current  so  far  to  the  west  that  he  found 
himself  very  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  land  in  10°  S.  lat.  This  country 
was  Brazil,  which  he  saw  first  on  the  3rd  of  Hay,  1 500.  He  sailed 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro  (16°  S.  lat),  where  he  landed 
and  took  possession.  He  sent  an  account  of  his  discovery  to  Lisbon, 
and  continued  his  voyage  to  India.  The  king  afterwards  sent  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  to  examine  the  country,  who  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  shores,  and  upon  his  return  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  with  a  map.  To  this  publication  this  navigator 
is  indebted  for  the  honour  of  having  given  his  Christian  name  to  the 
new  continent. 

Veapucci,  and  others  who  were  sent  somewhat  later,  reported  that 
the  country  was  not  cultivated,  and  did  not  offer  any  great  commer- 
cial advantages,  but  that  they  had  found  extensive  forests  of  Brazil- 
wood, of  which  they  brought  some  cargoes  to  Portugal.  This  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Portuguese  to  form  a  settlement,  especially 
as  they  were  then  actively  engaged  in  their  conquests  in  the  East 
Indies ;  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  induce  mercantile  speculators  to 
send  their  vessels  for  the  dye-wood.  This  trade  continued  for  some 
years,  and  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  especially  the  French, 
began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
government  considered  this  as  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  dis- 
coverers of  the  country,  and  they  accordingly  began  to  think  of 
forming  a  permanent  establishment.  King  John  III.  however,  on 
calculating  the  expenses  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  thought 
it  more  advantageous  to  invest  some  of  the  richest  noble  families  of 
Portugal  with  the  property  of  extensive  tracts  of  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  colonising  them  with  Portuguese  subjects.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  or  twelve  Portuguese  noblemen  obtained  the  property  each 
of  about  100  leagues  of  coast,  and  40  or  50  leagues  inland.  These 
proprietors  were  called  dmotariot.  Most  of  them  made  great  sacri- 
fices, and  underwent  much  fatigue  and  danger  in  forming  settlements 
in  Brazil.  The  towns  of  S.  Vincent,  Espirito  Santo,  Porto  Seguro, 
and  Pernambuco  were  founded  by  them  between  1531  and  1545.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  private  fortune  of  these  noblemen 
was  not  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  such  settlements  in  an 
uncultivated  country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warlike  savage 
nations.  The  king  therefore  sent,  in  1549,  as  governor  to  Brazil, 
Thome'  de  Sousa,  who  founded  the  town  of  Bahia  in  the  bay  of  Todos 
o»  Santos,  and  established  a  regular  colonial  administration.  The 
government  gradually  found  means  to  acquire  the  property  of  the 
colonies  then  existing  from  the  donotarios,  either  by  purchase  or  by 
exchange. 

Before  the  religious  divisions  in  England  began  to  people  the  coasts 
of  North  America,  the  Protestants  of  France  made  a  similar  attempt 
in  Brazil.  A  colony  of  French  Protestants  was  established  in  1555,  on 
an  island  in  tin-  bay  of  Rio. Janeiro,  by  Nicolas  Durand  de  Villegagnon, 
*xm  fell  into  anarchy.  The  Portuguese  attacked  it  in  1565, 
and  e.\  i  French,  though  not  without  encountering  consider- 

able i  On  this  occasion  the  town  of  Rio  Janeiro  was 

foiiii<l<:'l  by  the  Portuguese. 

On  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  when  Portugal  was  united  to  Spain 
(1580),  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  latter  country  began  to  annoy 
Brazil,  among  whom  the  English,  under  Thomas  Cavendish,  were  the 
most  active.  They  did  not  however  form  any  settlement.  The  French 
made  a  second  attempt  in  1612  to  settle  on  the  island  of  Maranhio, 
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where  they  founded  the  town  of  San  Luiz  de  Maranhao,  but  in  1615 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch 
were  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Portuguese.  Their  East  India 
Company  had  already  taken  from  them  many  settlements  in  the  Indian 
seas,  and  their  West  India  Company  was  thus  invited  to  similar 
attempts  in  America.  In  1623  they  sent  a  fleet  to  Brazil,  which  took 
Bahia,  then  the  capital  of  the  country;  but  it  was  lost  again  in  1625. 
In  1629  the  Dutch  made  another  attempt,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  Peruambuco,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  unable  to  dislodge 
them.  They  afterwards  extended  their  conquests  till  they  held  in 
1643  the  province  of  Seregipe  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  north  of  the 
Rio.  Francesco,  with  the  exception  of  Pard.  A  few  years  later  however 
the  settlers  of  Portuguese  origin  rose  upon  them  and  drove  them  out 
of  province  after  province,  till  at  last  the  Dutch  were  confined  to  the 
town  of  Pernambuco,  from  which  also  they  were  expelled  in  1654. 
By  the  peace  of  1660  the  Dutch  renounced  their  claims  on  these 
countries. 

At  that  time  the  mineral  riches  of  Brazil  were  not  known.  The 
town  of  S.  Paulo  had  been  founded  by  some  Portuguese  in  1620,  who 
had  ascended  to  the  table-land  of  the  Paranii  from  the  town  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  been  induced  to  settle  there  on  account  of  its  fine 
climate.  The  adventurers  established  a  kind  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  made  frequent  incursions  among  the  savage  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  them  and  using  them  as  slaves.  In  these 
excursions,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  discovered  the 
mines  of  S.  Paulo ;  and  near  Sabarji,  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  in  1700, 
the  richer  mines  at  Villa  Rica;  and  in  1713  those  of  Marianna.  The 
mines  atCuyabd  and  Goyaz  were  discovered  between  1715  and  1720. 
The  existence  of  diamonds  in  the  Rio  Icquetinhonha  was  not  known 
before  1728.  These  discoveries,  and  the  riches  which  government 
derived  from  the  mines,  induced  it  to  remove  the  administration  of  the 
colony  from  Bahia  to  Rio  S.  Janeiro  in  1773. 

The  government  of  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  was  of  the  most 
exclusive  character,  and  led  to  a  constantly  growing  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  Foreign  vessels  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  Brazil,  nor  the  Brazilians  to  send  their 
commodities  to  any  other  country  than  Portugal.  This  of  course 
caused  discontent  among  the  merchants.  Further,  the  natives  of 
Portugal  who  had  emigrated  to  the  colony  constituted  a  privileged 
class,  being  exclusively  entitled  to  all  posts  of  honour  and  all  lucrative 
employments  under  government,  which  naturally  excited  dissatis- 
faction among  the  rich  descendants  of  the  Portuguese.  This  dis- 
satisfaction began  to  generate  a  wish  for  change  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  of  North  America  had  obtained  their  independence ;  and  events 
in  Europe  took  such  a  turn  that  Brazil  obtained  its  object  almost 
without  bloodshed  or  war.  When  Bonaparte  had  formed  his  scheme 
for  taking  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  he  began  by  declaring  war 
against  Portugal,  upon  which  the  royal  family  left  Europe  for  Brazil, 
where  they  arrived  22nd  January,  1808.  Considering  Brazil  as  the 
principal  part  of  his  remaining  dominions.  King  John  VI.  began  to 
improve  its  condition  by  placing  the  administration  on  a  more  regular 
footing  and  throwing  open  its  ports  to  all  nations.  On  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte,  the  king  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal,  Algarve,  and  Brazil.  The 
royal  family  remained  in  Brazil  until  the  king  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Europe  by  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Portugal  in  1820,  by 
which  the  constitution  of  Spain  had  been  adopted  in  that  kingdom 
also.  The  news  of  that  event  had  hardly  reached  Brazil  when  the 
same  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  of 
Pernambuco,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Bahia  aud  Pard.  It  was  feared 
that  similar  measures  would  be  taken  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  accordingly 
the  king  found  it  expedient  to  proclaim  the  constitution  himself  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1821,  soon  after  which  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  leaving 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  in  Brazil,  Pedro  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  as  lieutenant  and  regent.  The  Cortes  of  Portugal  did  not 
conceal  their  design  of  restoring  the  old  relations  with  Brazil,  by 
which  its  commerce  was  restricted  to  the  mother  country ;  and  they 
did  not  treat  the  deputies  from  Brazil  quite  as  well  as  they  should 
have  done.  This  of  course  increased  the  discontent  of  the  Brazilians, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  independence  of  that  country. 

The  Cortes  in  Portugal  continued  their  course  of  policy.  They 
formed  a  scheme  for  a  new  organisation  of  the  administration  in  Brazil, 
and  recalled  the  Prince  Regent.  But  the  prince,  induced  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Brazilians,  refused  to  obey  their  orders,  and  sent  the 
Portuguese  troops  stationed  at  Pernambuco  and  Rio  Janeiro  to  Europe. 
The  Portuguese  commandant  of  Bahia  however  did  not  yield;  he 
expelled  the  militia  and  remained  master  of  the  town.  This  step  was 
decisive,  and  immediately  followed  by  others.  On  the  13th  of  May  the 
Prince  Regent  was  proclaimed  protector  and  perpetual  defender  of 
Brazil.  The  General  Procurators  (Procuradores  geraes)  of  the  provinces 
were  assembled  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  consult  on  the  new  form  of 
government,  but  they  declared  that  they  were  not  competent  to  such 
a  task,  and  proposed  the  convocation  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people, 
to  which  the  prince  acceded  after  a  short  delay.  As  the  Cortes  in 
Portugal  still  persisted  in  their  design  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Brazil,  and  the  Prince  Regent  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  public  opinion.  Accordingly  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1822,  Brazil  was  declared  an  independent  state,  and 
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•ly  nuk-lr. 

Uw  town*  of  Bahia,  MaranhAo,  and 
th*  Brazilian  fore**,  and  after  a  few 


WMfcs  th*  nrrwoo  wa*  obUpd  to  abandon  it,  ui«.n  the  appearance  of 
th*  adauralaf  BrasU.  Lord  Coohraoe,  before  the  harbour.  The  admiral 
son*  of  <»-»«"*'*•>  and  I'»n4  to  sail  for  Europe. 
of  Brazil  waa  established,  with  DO  other  loss 
«T  blood  thaa  what  took  paw*  ia  th*  town  of  Bahia. 

Mral  AsMbiy  of  d*miti*B  from  th*  provinces  wa«  called  to 


r  la*  draft  of  a  constitution,  but  a*  they  refused  to  frame  one 
U>  whkh  th*  emperor  would  agree,  he  dissolved  them  in  November, 
IMS.  aad  •  fcw  day*  after  published  a  constitution,  which  as  already 
•Mod.  was  accepted  and  confirmed  by  th*  new  General  Assembly 
«aa*ok*d  in  th*  early  part  of  1834.  The  independence  of  Brazil  was 
aazaowUdg*d  by  Portugal  in  1835. 

la  ISM  two  *T*ate  took  plac*  which  gave  rise  to  great  discontent, 
Ih*  death  of  King  John  VI.,  and  th*  war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the 
ulaallm  of  Monte  Video  w  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  By  the 
oWaas*  of  th*  fc'"f,  Portugal  devolved  on  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
th*  Brazilian*  again  apprehended  that  they  might  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  4tr-nr*tf"*  oa  that  country.  To  remove  such  fears,  Pedro  declared 
his  daughter  Maria  queen  of  Portugal,  intending  to  marry  her  to  his 
brother  Miguel  Peace  was  concluded  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  1828, 
and  Moate  Video  became  the  independent  republic  of  Uruguay.  But 
th*  internal  peace  of  the  country  waa  not  re-established.  Frequent 
diajmtos  arose  between  th*  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  emperor,  and 
•oawtinw*  great  disturbances  occurred  in  Rio  Janeiro.  In  the  spring 
of  1  Ml.  oa*  of  these  disputes  assumed  a  form  of  more  than  common 


I  ill  consequence  of  the  emperor  refining  to  dismiss  some 
ministers.     On  th*  8th  of  April  a  tumultuous  populace 
nbled  before  the  p*!*"".  the  emperor  ordered  the  military 
to  disperse  them.    This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  emperor  issued  a 
roclamaUoo  by  which  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son, 
'•dro  IL.  the  present  emperor. 

At  this  time  the  young  emperor  wa*  only  in  his  sixth  year.     The 
r  of  Deputies  at  once  took  a  more  decided  lead  in  the  govern- 


They  appointed  a  regency  of  three  persons ;  and  fixed  the 
ition  of  the  emperor's  minority  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  1 8 
Disturbance*  and  revolutionary  movements  broke  out  succes- 
sively in  various  part*  of  the  empire  during  several  following  years. 
Host  of  than  how*v*r  ware  directed  against  the  power  of  the  Chamber 
of  D*puti**  which  was  regarded  with  general  distrust  The  regency 
was  ia  1M1  limited  to  one  person.  In  1841  the  desire  for  the  termi- 
astioa  of  th*  ngrocy,  which  had  been  long  growing,  found  vent  in  a 
popular  rising,  which  th*  government  was  unable  to  resist ;  and  on 
th*  ISnl  of  July,  the  young  emperor,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
was  declared  by  th*  assembly  to  have  attained  his  majority  and  to 
th*  full  exercise  of  hi*  constitutional  prerogatives.  Since  that  time 
(hare  hav*  been  various  outbreaks  in  different  part*  of  the  empire, 
•oca*  directed  against  th*  provincial  governments,  some  with  a  view  to 
erect  oa*  or  other  of  th*  province*  into  a  republic,  and  some  directed 
•gainst  th*  measure*  or  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  government ; 
but  oath*  whole  Brazil  has  during  the  last  few  years  had  more 
Ml  tranquillity  and  consequently  been  more  prosperous  than  any 
of  Ih*  stats*  of  South  America.  The  most  important  of  the 
BOM  in  which  Brazil  has  been  engaged  was  the  long 
r  with  Buenos  Ayres,  which  led  in  1851  to  the  fall  of 
.  and  eventually  to  th*  opening  of  the  Rio  Parana. 
(Ayr-,  d*  Cazal,  C«royrafa  Bratilita;  TrartU  of  Siiix  and  Martius; 
Esebwcge.  n«/o  BrmtiUmtil ;  Eechwege,  OtttryJeundt  Branlieiu 
•a**  BntUim  .  Kn-yiru-.  Bntragt  nr  baahuu  BratUieiu  ;  Schaffer. 
*»•*•»;  W*aoh,  BrasilieM  owmawrtyer  ZuttanJ .  TrartU  of 
Km,  CaMeUugh.  Graham.  Gardner.  Kidder,  St.  Hilaire,  Prince 
Adalbert,  Wallace,  *a;  tad  South*?'*  and  Annitage's  Itutoriet  of 

1RCADALBAXE.    fPzmtsnimr.] 

BRECH1X.  ForfanUra,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of 
.  b  ifcailil  oa  th*  Ml  bank  of  th*  South  r>k.  7J  miles  above 


ft«?tt^*JT  -  lto"t"~' to  M<  *  »'  ^  2'  £'  W.  long- 
3  l"S"5-t^ri>"  Forfar>  W*  mU"  aW-  from  Aberdeen  by  road 
aaaU|  md»  by  th*  Aberdean  railway.    The  popuUtion  of  the  royal 

T*  *1?  btfl*  ««5^^nciiLs.  one  TwlSm' 
ta_ *oaWoUon  with  Montro»a,  Arbroalh.  Forfar. 
[Bwrul  rrtnms  on*  mambar  to  th*  Imperial  Par- 


wa*  foraasrly  a  walled  tow*  aad  an 


exs      a    coan 

Thai  toww  is  abort  1M  feet  high.  anj  is  oonrtraeted  of  b*wBrton 
the  w  rlraaaahlp  smealUat,     It  is  surawuat*]  with  a  ooaioal  roof 
ofgrayslato;  aad  thsr*  i*  ao  appMnao*  of  there  *v*r  having  been  a 


ataircaae  within  it    The  cathedral,  the  western  end  of  which  is  now 

ad  as  the  parish  church  of  Brechin,  waa  built  by  David  I.  in  the  r.'tli 
century.  Itrechin  Castle  stands  on  the  top  of  a  precipice,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  on  the  east  and  west  by  a  deep  ravine ;  its  south 
base  is  washed  by  the  South  Esk,  which  here  forms  a  fine  sheet  of 
water.  In  this  wurtln  Sir  Thomas  Maule  defied  the  forces  of  Kd  war.  1  III. 
until  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  an  engine,  when  the  garrison 
surrendered.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Pnnmure.  The  town- 
house,  near  the  cross  or  market-place  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  con- 
tains a  court-room  and  prison,  two  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  conn.  il. 
and  a  guild-hall  Three  schoolrooms,  built  by  subscription,  are  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  Besides  the  parish  church  and  a  chnpel-of-eaea, 
there  are  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  other  Dis- 
senters. The  hospital  of  the  '  Maison  •  Dieu '  gives  a  small  weekly 
allowance  to  poor  residentcra,  widows,  and  children  of  burghers. 
There  is  a  school  connected  with  it.  The  rector  of  the  academy  and 
preceptor  of  liaison  Dieu  has  521.  10*.  a  year,  besides  fees  from 
Hcholai-8.  The  number  of  scholars  learning  Latin  in  1851  was  38. 
Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  afford  occupation  to  some  extent. 
Several  hundred  persons  in  the  town  are  employed  in  the  linen  trade. 
Distilleries,  lime-works,  freestone-quarries,  and  nursery-grounds  are 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Kak  at  Brechin. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  BRECON,  called  by  the  \  t  H.-nddu.1 

or  the  Mouth  of  the  Honddu,  the  capital  town  of  Brecknock*! 
municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situiv 
an  open  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  U«k,  Honddu,  and  Tamil,  in 
51°  57'  N.  lat,  3°  22'  W.  long.,  distant  171  miles  \V.N.\V.  from  London. 
Brecknock  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  nud  1 2  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  5673 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  was  6070.     The  livings  of  the  t .. 
are  vicarages  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St.  David's. 
Brecknock  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes  and  townships,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  18,160. 

Brecknock  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Honddu,  and  extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Usk.     The  castle  was  built  A.D.  Id 
Barnard  Newmarch,  a  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  wrested 
the  county  from  the  Welsh  princes,  and  here  fortified  himsel; 
he  might  the  better  maintain  the  rights  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  as  Lord  of  Brecon.     It  was  considerably  increased  and  improved 
by  the  last  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  high  constable  of 
England  and  governor  of  Brecknock.    Ports  of  several  towers,  iuc! 
.lied  '  Ely  Tower,'  in  which  Morton  was  confined,  still 
The  situation  is  commanding  for  the  purposes  of  warfare  :  the  main 
part  of  the  fortifications  nmj  still  be  traced.     Two  priories,  the  one 
Benedictine  and  the  other  Dominican,  were  also  founded  by  It. 
Newmarch  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.     The  first  is  now  the  jum.-li 
church  of  St.  John's,  called  the  Priory  church  ;  the  second  wu- 
verted  into  a  college  by  Henry  VIII.    The  Priory  church  stands  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  precinct  of  the  priory, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  promenade  by  the  side  of  the  river  Honddu. 
The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  the  centra  of  which 
rives  an  embattled  tower.     The  Dominican  convent,  now  the  college, 
is  situated  near  Llanfaes  church,  or  St.  David's  church,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Usk.     There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
and  three  for  Baptists  :  one  of  each  denomination  having  the  religious 
services  conducted  in  the  Welsh  language.    There  are  several  schools, 
namely,  the  Colleire  school,  founded  in  1541,  which  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  32A  a  year,  and  had  25  scholars  in  1851 ;  Bough- 
rood  Charity  school,  recently  enlarged ;  two  British  schools ;  and  a 
Girls'  and  Infants'  school,  erected  in  1849.     There  are  in  the  town  a 
mechanics'  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  young  men's  mutual 
improvement  society,  a  savings  bank,  and  an  infirmary.     The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas. 

Brecknock  occupies  a  healthy  and  ]>icturo«<|uu  situation. 
are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Hnuddu,  and  one  over  the  Usk.  A 
^new  shire-hall  has  been  built,  and  the  old  town-hall  converted  in 
aaaam.bly-ro.iin.  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  are  held  in  Breck- 
nock. The  county  jail  is  situated  in  the  town.  A  county  court  in 
held  at  Brecknock.  There  are  barracks,  in  which  detachments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  are  quartered.  Coal  is  brought  along  the  .vin.il 
at  a  moderate  price.  Flannel  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  manufnc- 
•  •  a  small  extent :  hats  of  a  middling  quality  are  m.-i.l.'.  Tin- 
town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  agricultural  district  around.  Tin- 
market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Friday  :  the  fairs,  which  are  held  in 
March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November,  are  well  supplied  with 
corn,  cattle,  eggs,  and  poultry,  of  which  lait.  :m  abundance  is  reared  by 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  cottagers.  Opposite  the  town  ar. 
mountain-peaks,  known  as  the  Brecknock  Bencoim,  the  highest  of 
which  is  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  an   inland  county  of  South  Wales,   lying 
between  61'  64'  and  52°  17'  N.  lat.,  and  3"  0'  and  8°  48'  W.  1. •-. 
Ivmnded  N.  by  Cardiganshire  and   Radnorshire,  from  which 
county  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by  the  rivers  Claerwen,  F.l.in, 
*.nd   Wye  ;  W.  by  Cardiganshire  and  Coermarthenshire ;  8.  by  Gla- 
morganshire and   Monmouthshire ;   and  E.  by  Monmouthshii 
Herefordshire.     This  county  extends  from  north  to  south  35  miles, 
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and  from  east  to  west  about  30  miles.  Brecknock  is  the  county  town. 
The  area  of  the  county  ia  near  754  square  miles.  The  population  in 
3831  amounted  to  47,763;  in  1841  it  was  55,603;  in  1851  it  was 
61,474.  Brecknockshire  was  anciently  called  Garthmadrin,  or  the 
'  fox-hold,'  and  derives  its  present  name  from  Brychan,  a  Welsh  prince, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  century. 

face,  Hydroyraphy,  and  Communications. — The  surface  of  this 
county  is  extremely  irregular,  the  valleys  are  deep,  and  the  mountains 
the  highest  in  South  Wales.  It  is  intersected  on  the  north  and  south 
by  two  long  ranges  of  mountains  :  that  on  the  north  goes  by  the 
general  name  of  '  Epynt,'  an  obsolete  British  word  for  a  hill ;  the  other 
range,  beginning  with  the  Caermarthen  Beacons,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Epynt  Hills,  and  inclining  more  towards  the  south,  terminates 
in  Monmouthshire.  Between  these  two  chains  a  third,  which  is  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  rises  abruptly  near  Talgarth.  Another  line 
branches  across  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  about  eight  miles 
below  Brecknock,  dividing  the  hundred  of  Devynnock  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  Talgarth  and  Penkelly.  The  highest  mountains  in  Breck- 
nockshire are — the  Brecknock  Beacons,  about  three  miles  south-west 
of  Brecknock,  which  are  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Capel- 
lante,  which  is  2394  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Pen  Cader,  or 
the  '  Cradle  Mountain,'  2545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
Dwggan,  near  Builth,  which  is  2071  feet  above  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal rive™  are  the  Wye,  which  flows  along  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  county,  separating  it  from  the  county  of  Radnor ;  the  Usk,  which 
rises  in  the  Caermarthenahire  Fan,  about  five  miles  from  Trecastle ; 
the  Honddu,  which  rises  in  Drum-dim,  and  falls  into  the  Usk  at 
Brecknock  ;  the  Yrfon,  which  rises  in  Bryn-garw,  in  the  north-west 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Wye  about  a  mile  above 
Builth ;  the  Elan,  the  Claerwen,  and  the  Tawe.  The  Tarell  also,  a 
small  river  rising  in  Bryn-du,  joins  the  Usk  a  little  above  Brecknock, 
and  the  Taf  Fechan,  a  small,  and  Tsf  Fawr,  a  large  river,  which  rise 
in  different  parts  of  the  south  declivity  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons, 
unite  into  a  considerable  stream — the  Taf — at  the  south  boundary  of 
the  county,  near  Cyfarthfa  Park.  None  of  these  streams  are  navi- 
gable. To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  Brecknock  to 
Newport,  a  canal  capable  of  conveying  boats  of  24  tons  was  finished 
in  1811  at  a  cost  of  170,0002.;  a  railroad  was  soon  after  made  from 
Brecknock  to  Hay,  and  from  thence  to  Kington  and  the  lime-rocks 
near  Old  Radnor.  The  Swansea  Canal  enters  for  a  short  distance  the 
south-west  part  of  the  county.  The  mountains  Mynydd  Llangynidr, 
and  Mynydd  Pen  Cyrn,  near  the  Clydach,  at  the  south  boundary  of 
Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire,  are  intersected  by  many  rail- 
roads, which  communicate  with  the  various  collieries  and  iron-works. 
Two  branches  descend  into  the  vale  of  Usk,  so  as  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Crickhowell  Canal ;  the  one  near  Tal-y-bont,  the  other 
near  Llangattock.  A  long  line  of  railroad  also  begins  near  the  ninth 
milestone  on  the  Brecknock  and  Trecastle  road,  and  passing  up 
the  valley  of  Forest  Fawr  to  the  east  of  the  river  Tawe,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  communicates  with  Drim  Colliery,  and  finally  with  the 
Swansea  Canal.  About  five  miles  E.S.E.  from  Brecknock  is  situated 
Llyn-Safaddu,  or  Llangorse  Pool,  a  sheet  of  water  two  miles  long 
and  in  some  places  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  in 
winter  is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  In  1235  permission  was 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Brecknock  to  fish  in  this  lake  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  every  day  in  Lent,  provided  they  only  used  one  boat. 
The  other  lakes  in  this  county  are  Llyn  Van  Vawr,  under  the  Breck- 
nock Beacons,  about  four  miles  from  Bivery ;  Llyn  Carw,  about  six 
miles  from  Llanwrtyd ;  and  Pwl  Bivery,  near  Capel  Calwen,  south- 
cast  of  Mount  CapeUante.  The  scenery  in  this  county  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  extensive  views  from  the  mountains,  the  abrupt  out- 
line of  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  the  undulating  surface,  frequently 
clothed  with  woods  and  intersected  by  torrents,  from  their  expanse, 
their  variety,  and  their  wildness,  are  very  striking  to  the  admirers  of 
the  picturesque. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  Trecastle,  through  Brecknock  to 
Crickhowell,  which  is  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  London 
mail ;  that  from  Brecknock  to  Hay  ;  also  the  roads  from  Brecknock 
to  Merthyr,  and  from  Builth  to  Hay.  These  as  well  as  the  less 
important  thoroughfares  through  the  county  have  in  late  years  been 
greatly  improved.  Lines  of  communication  of  great  public  utility 
have  been  opened  between  Hay,  Talgarth,  and  Crickhowell ;  and 
between  Brecknock  and  Builth. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  this  district  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  that  able  geologist,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  The  oldest  rocks  which 
occupy  the  west  of  Brecknockshire  consist  of  grauwacke  slates ;  a 
remarkable  line  of  trap  and  porphyry  breaks  through  the  rocks  of 
this  age,  extending  from  Llanwrtyd  for  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east. Between  these  old  rocks  and  the  escarpment  of  Mynydd 
Epynt  and  Mynydd  Bwlch  y  Groes,  the  transition-rocks  are  dis- 
played ;  the  uppermost  consisting  of  that  which  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
has  described  as  the  Ludlow  rock,  which  there  pauses  up  into  the  old 
red  sandstone.  These  transition  rocks,  which  in  Shropshire  and  Rad- 
norshire contain  thick  masses  of  lime,  are  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  range  in  Brecknockshire  remarkably  void  of  limestone.  The  great 
mass  of  the  county,  especially  the  central  and  south-east  district, 
consist*  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  has  been  shown  by  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchuon  to  be  divisible  into  three  sub-formations : — 1.  A  lower 


zone  of  tile-stones,  remarkably  exhibited  along  the  rectilineal  escarp- 
ment of  Mynydd  Bwlch  y  Groes,  extending  into  Caermarthenahire. 
2.  A  central  portion  of  marls,  concretionary  limestones  (locally  called 
'cornatones'),  sandstones,  &c.  3.  The  upper  portion  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate ;  this  upper  portion,  occupying  the  summits  of  the 
Fans  (Beacons)  of  Brecknock,  and  other  lofty  mountains  between 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  is  by  ita  inclination  carried  under  the 
whole  of  the  great  productive  South  Welsh  coal-field.  The  remainder 
belongs  to  the  Silurian  system  of  Murchison.  We  thus  see  that  the 
whole  of  the  district  to  the  north-west  of  this  tract  of  country  lies 
j  beneath  the  carboniferous  aeries. 

The  mineral  springs  at  Builth  and  at  Llanwrtyd  rise  in  the  silicified 
and  hardened  schists,  at  points  where  they  are  penetrated  by  trap- 
rocks.  Their  origin  ia  considered  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron  which  are  collected  at  such 
points.  With  the  exception  of  the  strata  containing  iron  and  coal, 
which,  though  for  the  moat  part  in  MONMOUTHSHIRE,  in  some  places 
cross  the  boundary  of  Brecknockshire,  there  are  no  mines  or  minerals 
in  this  county  worthy  of  nptice.  Some  traces  of  copper-ore  have 
been  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  upon  trial  have  proved 
to  be  unprofitable.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
geology  of  Brecknockshire  is  a  peninsula  of  transition  rocks,  which 
is  thrown  up  from  north-east  to  south-west,  ranging  from  Erwood  on 
the  Wye  to  the  rocky  promontory  of  Corn  y  Fan,  five  miles  north 
from  Brecon. 

Climate,  Soil,  <tc. — The  climate  varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  elevation  and  exposure.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brecknock 
Beacons,  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  elevated  districts  between 
Trecastle  and  Builth,  the  wind,  the  snow,  the  cold,  and  continual 
rains,  are  often  severely  felt,  by  which  the  crops  are  injured,  and  the 
harvests  retarded ;  the  lower  valleys  are  comparatively  warm.  The 
country  is  subject  to  much  rain,  but  the  air  is  on  the  whole  bracing, 
and  the  population  healthy.  The  soil  in  the  hundred  of  Talgarth 
and  Crickhowell  is  more  favourable  to  cultivation  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  county.  Wheat  is  here  grown  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  there  are  orchards,  from  which  good  cider  is  frequently  manu- 
factured. In  the  hundred  of  Devynnock,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
that  of  Builth,  where  there  is  much  cold  wet  clay,  barley  and  oata 
are  the  grain  crops  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  farmers.  Agriculture 
throughout  the  county  has  considerably  improved  during  the  last 
fifty  years  ;  partly  through  the  exertions  of  an  agricultural  society, 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  island,  which  was  established  in  1755,  by 
Mr.  Powell  of  Castle  Madoc.  In  the  highlands  are  bred  small  black 
and  brindled  cattle,  horses,  ponies,  and  good  hill-sheep,  whose  wool 
though  finer  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  county  is  nut  so  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  flannel.  In  the  lowlands  the  Herefordshire 
breed  of  cattle  predominates.  The  ewes  are  brought  down  from  the 
hills  in  winter,  and  are  not  taken  back  until  the  cold  weather  has 
ceased  and  the  lambs  are  strong  enough  to  bear  exposure. 

Divitiortt,  Towm,  <fcc. — Brecknockahire,  excluaive  of  the  borough  of 
Brecknock,  is  divided  into  six  hundreds :  Builth,  Crickhowell,  Devyn- 
nock, Merthyr,  Penkelly,  and  Talgarth.  It  contains  66  parishes, 
with  73  churches  and  chapels.  The  market-towns  are  BRECKNOCK, 
the  only  corporate  town  within  the  county,  CRICKHOWELL,  which 
stands  upon  the  rich  banks  of  the  Usk,  and  BCILTH  and  HAY,  whi<-h 
occupy  two  picturesque  situations  oil  the  Wye.  These  will  be  noticed 
under  their  several  heads. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  villages  may  be  briefly  noticed  here. 
Sronllyi,  or  Bryn-ttys,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Brecknock,  is  on  the  high- 
road, about  midway  between  Brecknock  and  Hay.  Here  ia  a  building 
of  considerable  antiquity,  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance  one  of 
the  Irish  round  towers  which  has  lost  its  upper  part.  Crickadarn, 
10  rnilen  N.  by  E.  from  Brecknock,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye :  the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  414.  The  church 
is  a  small  building  of  ancient  date,  and  has  a  massive  tower.  The 
scenery  about  Crickadarn  is  very  picturesque,  especially  along  the 
Clettwr,  which  in  ita  course  through  Crickadarn  to  the  Wye  flows 
through  a  deep  and  richly  wooded  dingle.  Dirynnock,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Uak,  9  miles  W.  from  Brecknock  :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1969.  The  village  lies  in  the  Vale  of  Semii. 
The  church  is  spacious ;  it  is  of  the  perpendicular  style  and  date, 
except  the  tower,  which  is  older.  The  Calviniatic  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  an  endowed  Free 
School  and  some  almehouses.  Fairs  are  held  in  April,  May,  August, 
October  and  November.  On  the  Senni  was  auciently  a  strong  fortreaa, 
known  aa  Castell  DO,  or  the  '  Black  Castle.'  Henry  IV.  stayed  some 
time  at  Devynnock,  whence  was  dated  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to 
the  Welshmen  who  were  willing  to  submit.  In  Ihe  parish  are  several 
carneddau,  or  cairns,  and  other  primeval  remains.  Cerrig  duon,  or 
the  'Black  stones,'  a  stone  circle,  is  a  short  diatance  from  the  village. 
Llangammarch  by  the  Vale  of  Llanwrtyd,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Brecknock  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1038.  The  village  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  a  large  circular  British  camp,  which  is  atill  traceable. 
The  Irwen  ia  much  reaorted  to  by  anglera.  Llangammarch  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Jones,  the  hiatorian  of  Brecknock- 
shire. The  Vale  of  Llanwrtyd  affords  scenery  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Llangattock,  or  the  Church  of  St.  Gattock,  12  miles 
S.E.  from  Brecknock,  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Usk, 
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a»l   abe  liiaul  m  quarrUa.      The   Brecknock    ai 
Cual   r— —   trough,   the  village.      M«ny  cairn* 
••ttqaUM*  «r»  in  the    n«cht»<irbond.       There    i 


write  to  UM  town  of  Crkkkowetl:  population  of  th.  pariah  5415 
-  >•  neat  anci.nl  church  of  the  decorated  style, 
In  th*  pariah  are  extenalTe  iron  work*. 
The   Brecknock    and   Abergavenny 
and   other  early 
are   tome   rather 

The  aceaerr  i*  very  rtriking.  UmtUf  u  a  parochial 
obapeiry  of  which  lJ~yt*~*  U  the  mother  church.  It  lie*  on  the 
•MIA  of  Uangattook:  the  population  in  1851  was  9«44.  showing  an 
tun  Hi  i  •mcelMl  of  M78.  attributed  to  the  flouriahing  state  of  the 
Ur-Urh  or  (1y.Urh  iron  work*.  Lt<mjU,m>pJ**m-<lt,  on  the  Rhian- 
god.  10  rnOn  K.  by  a  from  Brecknock,  population  of  the  pariah  1 066 
«tt*T*d  to  have  been  a  Roman  ctation.  The  remain*  of 
a  »|uar*  Roman  camp  of  Urge  OM,  called  Coed-y-gacr,  are  still 
tolenbiy  perfect.  Roman  coin*  have  been  found  here.  The  church 
•  m-dtt  i*  recant,  with  UM  exception  of  the  tower.  Lleutgortc, 
t  mile*  K.S.  K  from  Brecknock  :  population  401  in  1851.  The  ohurch 
M  Mx-wat,  with  a  tower  containing  fix  musical  bell*,  who*e  sound 
over  the  adjacent  lake.  Uyn-Safaddu,  i*  greatly  admired.  The 
\iethodut*  and  Baptut*  have  place*  of  worship.  There 
i  parochial  charities.  I  Jyn-Safaddu  i*  often  called  Llangorse 
Pool,  on  account  of  it*  proximity  to  the  village.  Uangy»\dr,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Usk.  8  mile*  S.K.  from  Brecknock  :  population  •-: 
the  pari*h  324o  in  1851.  Becides  the  pariah  church  it  contains  place* 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist*,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
•  *om*  parochial  charitie*.  The  inhabitant*  are  largely 
in  iron-work*,  coal-mines,  and  limestone  quarries.  The 
:  and  Abergavenny  Canal  puses  through  the  parish  ;  fairs 
are  held  in  April,  October,  and  December.  Llyitcen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  th*  W  ye,  8  mile*  X.N.E.  from  Brecknock  :  population  of 
th*  parish  325  i'n  1851.  The  little  church  is  picturesquely  situated 
dote  by  the  Wye.  The  village  iUelf  U  a  poor  place,  although  here 
wa*  anciently  one  of  the  residence*  of  the  native  princes  of  Wales. 
LUngoed  Castle,  in  thi*  parish,  was  erected  in  the  17th  century.  The 
ground*  of  LUngoed  Castle  lie  along  the  Wye  for  about  two  miles, 
and  both  by  th*  river  and  on  the  height*  afford  scene*  of  surpassing 
beauty.  JJyr'tl.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Uak,  11  miles  W.  from 
Brecknock,  population  of  the  pariah  1627  in  1851,  possesses  an  ancient 
and  rather  interesting  church ;  there  is  an  endowed  chapel-of-oose  at 
Bbyd-y-Briw.  The  Calvinistio  Methodist*  and  Independents  have 
ckapru  bare.  Talyank,  8  mile*  N'.E.  from  Brecknock,  a  considerable 
village,  formerly  a  borough  and  market-town:  population  of  the 
parMh  1SS8  in  1851.  The  church  i*  a  much  better  one  than  Welsh 
cfaurcbr*  usually  are.  There  are  some  Dissenting  chapels.  TrecailU, 
a  ward  of  LJywell  pariah,  population  274  in  1851,  is  a  good-sized 
village,  with  an  inn  much  resorted  to  by  tourist*  ;  the  scenery  here  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  Carreg  Ccunon 
h  *tood  on  a  *teep  and  lofty  rock  above  the  river  Cenneu. 
TWowcr  village  u  a  parcel  of  the  parish  of  Llannhaugel  cwru-du,  9 
from  Brecknock :  population  of  the  parcel  of  Tretower 
29!  in  1D51.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  castle,  which  is  of 
Norman  date,  but  i*  now  a  mere  ruin.  It  belongs  to  tho  Duke  of 

BMAfart. 

jHruiaui  far  Rccietiaitical  and  Lrgal  PHrpotet—  This  county  is 
wh-lly  in  UM  archdeaconry  of  Brecon,  dioceee  of  St.  David'*,  and 
province  of  Canterbury.  In  iu  66  pirishe*  there  are  23  rectories, 
l«  vicarage*,  and  the  remainder  perpetual  curacies.  The  assize*  are 
held  at  Brecknock  by  the  Judge  attending  the  South  Welsh  cii<  nit. 
County  court*  are  held  at  Brecknock,  Builth.  Cri.-khowoll,  and  Hay. 
Br*rknnck*hin  return*  on*  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Brecknockshire  i*  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into 
bur  Unions-Brecknock,  Builth,  Criokhowell,  and  Hay  :  the*e  Unions 
BBctud*  107  pariaho*  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of 
IJ.U7  ;  bat  U>*  boundaries  of  the  Union*  are  not  exactly  coequal 
with  tkoB*  of  UM  county.  There  WM  only  one  savings  bank  in  the 
U  wa*  at  Brecknock,  and  the  total  amount  owing  to 
•  on  Xovember  20th  1851  was  23.87R  12t  2rf. 
.  «Mt»  «/  tkt  P*oflt,—T\t»  manufacture*  of  this  county  are 
fa*>  and  unimportant,  except  that  of  iron,  which  employs  many 
betwk  KUno-l  and  oUMT  wootUn  goo<U.  such  u  baice,  and  coarse 
•Itark*  for  truoMn,  are  woven  in  wtwal  .mail  factories.  The  knitting 
ef  ekKktoga,  vbiob  WM  formerly  practWI  to  a  gn  i,y  the 

i  Jotmble,  are  eo  much  duacre  M  to  have  greatly  diminiahed 
indtMtry. 

'•-T  ••«<  Am^miiin.^  Brecknockahire  raouuned  in  the 
•over  of  tb*  Weleb  prinon  until  IUV2,  whm  Barnard  Newmaroh 
•MM  UnnU  mater  aT  Braaknack.  Kotwitbitan 
•ibrta  of.dM  W.Uh  to  drive  him  from  UM  country,  he  micooeded  in 
b*>  •mq.M*.  ead  at  bh  oWh  UM  lordahip  of  Brecknock  WM 
toWn^I  by  ba.  M-».Uw.  Milo  flu  WJtor.  _rl  of  H^ord! 
Tbw  »«rl  WM  i  mi  n  led  by  four  at  bis  *»na,  in  turn,  and  afterward* 
by  Philip  4*  Breaa,  UM«- brother-in  law.  who  .lied  alwut  ll'H).  He 
WM  followed  by  bw  ena  WOUaa  de  Breaa,  to  whom  the  Wl.lm, 
WM  eoninMol  t»  Via*  John  in  I1W.  L'|«B  the  aoceaaion  of  Henry 
III  .  lUvaald  a*  Breoa,  wbo  Ud  nurried  " 


bis  father-in-law  and  buvlherenU, 


with  whom  he  had  engaged  in  a  confederacy  against  the  English 
king.  Llewellyn,  incensed  at  this  breach  of  faith,  hud  siege  to 
Brecknock,  which  was  however  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  burgesses.  Reginald  and  Llewellyn  were  afterwards  reconciled. 
Reginald  died  in  1228,  and  was  buried  in  the  I';  li  at  Breck- 

nock. Henry  carried  on  the  war  against  Llewellyn  and  hi*  Welsh 
follower*.  Kdward  I.  continued  the  sanguinary  contest  till 
when  his  supplies  having  been  intercepted,  and  his  army  harassed  by 
the  king's  troops,  Llewellyn  quitted  his  stronghold  in 
marched  towards  Brecknock,  and,  unaware  of  the  desertion  of  his 
friends,  was  slain  near  Builth  by  one  Adam  de  Francton,  who  plunged 
a  spear  into  his  body.  Llewellyn  was  buried  at  a  place  now  called 
2efn-y-bedd  (meaning  the  back,  or  ridge  of  the  grave),  near  Builth. 
In  1286  the  lands  of  De  Bohun,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  possessions 
of  De  Breos  in  Brecknockshire,  were  invaded  and  pillaged  by  the 
retainers  of  his  late  guardian,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  held 
tho  lordship  of  Glamorgan.  De  Bohun  quickly  retaliated  upon  the 
men  of  Glamorganshire ;  and  for  this  feud  the  king  sentenced  the 
two  barons  to  forfeit  for  their  respective  lives  the  liberties  of  Breck- 
nock and  Glamorgan,  and  to  be  kept  in  custody  during  hix  pleasure. 
They  afterwards  compounded  with  the  crown,  Hereford  for  1000,  and 
Gloucester  for  10,000  marks.  Humphrey  was  a  benefactor  t 
monks,  and  augmenter  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  burgesses 
of  Brecknock  ;  he  died  at  Plessy  in  1298.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  who,  as  an  atonement  for  his  father's  conduct,  mirrri. 
to  the  crown  the  earldoms  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  together  with  the 
constableship  of  England;  and  shortly  after  married  Elizabeth, 
seventh  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  king,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, restored  to  him  his  office  and  estates.  After  the  disaffected 
barons  had  been  defeated  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centur 
younger  Despencer  who  was  now  constituted  governor  uf  I!ix*cknock 
Castle,  obtained  the  lordship  and  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  hod  been  killed  at  the  battle  fought  at  Boroughbridge, 
in  1321.  Upon  tho  death  of  the  Despcucers,  the  confiscations  con- 
sequent on  the  rebellion  were  reversed,  and  the  property  restor 
the  family  of  the  Herefords,  in  the  person  of  John  de  Bohun.  Thin 
earl,  after  having  been  created  knight  of  the  bath,  died  in  1335. 
The  lordship  of  Brecknock  remained  in  the  family  till  the  death  of 
William  the  lost  of  the  male  line  of  the  noble  family  of  De  liohuns. 
The  lordship  of  Brecknock  now  reverted  to  Henry  IV.,  who  hod 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  last  De  Bohun.  Henry  IV.  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brecknock  an  exemption  from  tolls  and  other 
payments,  renewed  the  benefactions  to  the  monks,  and  gave  them 
their  first  royal  charter.  After  passing  through  several  hands  I 
nock  came  as  an  inheritance  to  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham.  »h'< 
lived  in  retirement  within  the  walls  of  Brecknock  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  death  of  this  king  h" 
he  left  his  seclusion,  and  became  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  until  he  was  seated  on  the  throne.  In  reward 
for  these  services,  Richard  made  him  governor  of  all  his  castles  in 
Wales,  and  lord  high  constable  of  England,  "itli  other  lucrative  and 
honourable  offices;  he  also  promised  to  restore  to  him  all  the  lands 
forfeited  by  the  liohmm,  which  would  have  inadi-  him  the  riehext  and 
:ir>->  piAverlul  nobleman  in  England.  These  promises 
fullilli-.l ;  liinkiiigliuni,  OH  is  well  known,  conspired  against  the  king, 
took  arms  with  hi«  followers,  but  was  taken,  and  ultimately  executed 
at  Salisbury  without  a  trial.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  afterwards 
passed  through  Brecknockshire,  where  he  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  his  followers.  As  noon  as  he  was  cstabli-h- -1  up. ,11  the 
throne,  he  restored  to  Edward,  the  son  of  the  last  Duke  of  liuek- 
ingltam,  tho  estates  and  titles  of  his  father,  and  in  1504  made  him 
high  constable  of  England — the  hut  person  that  over  held  that  office. 
He  was  afterwards  accused  of  treason,  and  executed  iu  1521.  The 
dukedom  of  Buckingham  was  now  extinct,  and  the  lordship  of  Breck- 
nock with  it*  dependencies  merged  in  the  crown.  Upon  the  union  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  took  place  in  1534,  iu  th.  -.y.ili  , 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Brecknockshire  became  subject  to  English 
laws  and  authorities,  and  its  history  from  this  time  must  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom. 

Brecknockshire  abounds  in  antiquities.  The  |.rinci[>al  castles  have 
been  at  Brecknock,  Builth,  Crickhowcll,  and  Hay ;  at  which  lost 
place,  after  the  destruction  of  its  first  castle,  "t'  whi.h  nothing  but 
an  archway  remains,  a  second  was  built  in  the  reign  "t  Kli/.ubcth  or 
Junes  I.,  which  is  at  this  time  inhabited,  i  <st  be 

mentioned  remain*  or  trace*  of  castles  at  Tretower.  i  >\v<-ll, 

at  BlanlU  fin  and  Dinon,  in  tho  parish  of  Talgorth,  at  Trecastl. 
!'•  nk<  )!y.  at  Unmllys,  where  a  well-preserved  round  tower  is  standing, 
and  at  Cocrburis,  in  the  parish  of  Llanganteu.  There  are  trace*  of 
Roman  encampments  and  <.i  Itritish  stations  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  Cromlechs,  cairns,  and  tumuli,  or  mounds  where  the  dead 
have  been  interred,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  count v  ;  \\hi.-h 
has  al*o  been  intersected  by  several  Roman  roads.  The  '- 
language,  which  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of 
•lockshire,  is  now  greatly  disused  in  the  south  nnd  west 
us  of  the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  the  English  language 
1*  spoken  ordinarily  by  nearly  half  the  population. 

ii\.    a   town   in   the   Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Merk  and  the  Aa,  22  miles  W.  by 
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S.  from  Bois-le-Duc,  in  51°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  47'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  strongly  fortified  town, 
surrounded  by  marshes,  which  in  case  of  attack  can  be  laid  under 
water.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees  and  form  handsome 
promenades.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
well  constructed.  There  are  four  squares.  Several  canals  traverse 
the  town.  The  quays  are  planted  with  trees.  The  castle,  which  is 
the  principal  building  in  the  town,  is  surrounded  by  the  Merk.  It 
riginally  built  by  the  family  of  Schoten,  who  held  it  with  the 
title  of  Baron,  in  1190.  Breda  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  dukes  of  Brabant ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Nassau.  In  1567  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  1577  the  Spanish 
garrison  opened  the  gates  to  the  confederates.  Four  years  after,  the 
town  was  treasonably  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  but  it  was 
retaken  by  stratagem  in  March  1590  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 
In  1625  Breda  yielded  by  capitulation  to  General  Spinola,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  the  Infanta  Isabella.  In  1637  the  town  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  French, 
under  Dumourier,  took  Breda  in  1793.  Charles  II.  of  England 
resided  in  Breda  during  part  of  his  exile. 

The  castle  already  mentioned  was  rebuilt  in  1680  by  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England.  The  arsenal 
and  the  great  market-place  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
town.  The  principal  Protestant  church  is  an  elegant  building,  with 
a  spire  362  feet  high  :  it  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Engelhort  of 
Nassau,  a  general  cf  Charles  V.  There  are  besides  another  Protestant 
church,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  well  as  hospitals  for 
orphans  and  for  aged  persons.  The  town-hall  and  military  hospital 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Breda  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
grammar  school,  and  a  magnetic  observatory.  Its  industrial  products 
comprise  broadcloth,  linen,  leather,  beer,  and  musical  instruments. 
The  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  Antwerp  and 
the  Hague  passes  through  Breda. 

BREDOX.     [WoncESTKKSiiiBE.] 

I;KI:<;KNZ.    [TYROL.] 

BREISAC'H,  ALT,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Rhine,  about  12  miles 
W.  from  Freiburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It  was  formerly 
considered  the  bulwark  of  Germany  on  the  line  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany.  The  castle 
was  built  by  Berthold,  duke  of  Zahringen.  Of  the  numerous  sieges 
which  Breisach  sustained  the  most  memorable  was  that  of  1638,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  1648  Breisach  was 
ceded  to  the  French,  but  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  restored  it  to 
the  Austrians.  Six  years  afterwards  it  was  invested  and  taken  by 
Marshal  Vauban.  Austria  regained  possession  of  the  place  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  in  1715,  and  its  works  were  afterwards  ren- 
dered much  stronger  by  the  erection  of  a  citadel  on  Mount  Eckhardt. 
The  events  of  the  campaign  of  1743  and  1744  threw  it  once  more  into 
tli.  (Miwer  of  the  French,  who  demolished  the  fortifications.  Part  of 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  during  the  revolutionary  campaign 
in  17!)3  ;  three  years  afterwards,  General  Moreau,  upon  re-crossing  the 
Rhino  in  his  retreat  out  of  Swabia,  left  a  garrison  in  Breisach  ;  and 
the  French  retained  possession  of  it  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aus- 
trians. In  1806  the  French  government  transferred  it,  together  with 
the  Breisgau,  to  the  house  of  Baden.  Breisach  is  situated  on  a  circular 
hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Basel  and  Strasburg ;  and 
contains  about  3200  inhabitant*.  The  Minster  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
has  survived  every  calamity  that  has  befallen  Breisach,  and  is  built 
in  the  old  style  of  German  architecture,  contains  the  monuments  of 
several  old  warriors  and  individuals  of  note. 

I'.UKISGAU,  orBRISGAU,  a  district  in  Germany  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  is  now  included  in  the  Baden  circle 
of  Ober-rhein.  It  was  originally  a  landgraviate  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  /ahringcn  :  it  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Hochberg,  and  in  1367  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Austria, 
was  born  in  the  castle  of  Limburg,  in  this  territory.  The  Breisgau  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  where  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  highly 
productive  :  here  large  quantities  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, wine,  Ac.  are  raised.  In  the  other  parts  flocks  and  herds  are 
reared  to  a  considerable  amount,  much  timber  is  cut,  and  the  metals, 
particularly  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  forest-district*  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
clocks  and  other  articles  of  wood.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1806 
Breisgau  became  the  property  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  assigned  to  Wurtemberg,  which  Baden 
subsequently  acquired.  It  contained  seventeen  towns,  including 
ital.  Old  Breisach,  Waldkirch,  Keniingen,  Endingeu, 
Stanffen,  and  St.  Blasien,  and  a  great  number  of  villages  and  hamlets. 
[BiDfiv  | 

l:i;i;\li;\.  IirrHV  OF,  in  Hanover,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German 
Ocean,  N.K.  by  the  Kibe,  K.  by  I.mielmrg,  S.  by  Brunswick,  S.W.  by 
the  I1,. >|, nl, li,.  ,,f  Hrrinen,  and  \V.  by  tb«  Weser.  Its  area  is  19574 
square  miles,  and  it»  population  about  190,000.  The  soil  which 
borders  upon  the  sea  and  the  rivers  is  fertile  marsh  land.  The 


interior  consists  of  heaths  and  moors,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
has  been  of  late  years  brought  into  cultivation.  Dykes  are  main- 
tained to  preserve  the  marsh  land  from  inundation.  The  Este, 
Bremer,  Liihe,  and  Schwinge  flow  into  the  Elbe.  The  Aller  and  the 
Lesum  (which  receives  the  Wumme  ana?  the  Worpe)  fall  into  the 
Weser.  The  Oste  and  the  Lesser  Medem  have  their  whole  course  in 
the  duchy,  and  enter  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  fruit,  corn  and  other  agricultural  produce  in  abundance,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  are  raised.  Peat  is  used  for  fuel.  Considerable 
numbers  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared. 
Geese  are  very  numerous.  The  duchy  is  now  merged  in  the  Province 
of  Stade,  the  whole  area  of  which  is  2626  square  miles.  The  capital, 
both  of  the  duchy  and  of  the  province,  is  STADE. 

BREMEN,  REPUBLIC  OF,  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Weser, 
between  53°  1'  and  53°  11'  N.  lat.,  8"  32'  and  8°  58'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.,  E.,  and  S.  by  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. The  whole  area  of  the  republic  amounts  to  74  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  including  that  of  the  town  of  Bremen,  amounted 
in  1849  to  79,047.  The  surface  is  low,  and  consists  chiefly  of  drained 
marsh  land.  The  pastures  are  remarkably  rich,  and  the  breed  of 
horned  cattle  is  very  fine  :  corn  is  grown  only  on  the  more  elevated 
spots.  Two  separate  districts,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  also 
belong  to  the  republic ;  on  these  stand  the  towns  of  Vegesack,  popu- 
lation 3538,  and  Bremerlehe,  which  is  the  port  of  Bremen  and  has  a 
population  of  3618.  The  legislative  power  of  the  republic  is  vested 
in  a  Senate,  which  consists  of  4  burgomasters,  12  syndics,  and  24 
senators ;  and  in  the  Burgher-Assembly,  which  is  composed  of  all 
citizens  who  pay  any  considerable  amount  of  taxes.  The  senators 
are  chosen  for  life  out  of  a  number  of  candidates  proposed  by  the 
burgesses,  and  the  mode  of  election  is  by  ballot.  The  Republic  of 
Bremen  is  a  constituent  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
the  army  of  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  485  men.  Four  battalions  of 
militia  are  kept  up  by  the  republic,  which  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Bremen  was  thus  distributed 
in  1849  :— 

City  of  Bremen 53,478 

Country  Parts 18,413 

Town  of  Vegesack           ......  3,538 

Fort  of  Bremen 3,618 

Total 79,04? 

In  1852  the  revenue  of  the  republic  was  estimated  at  989,706 
thalers ;  the  expenditure  at  978,277  thalers. 

The  commerce  of  1851  is  returned  as  follows  : — • 


Arrivals. 
2518 


Tonnage. 
171,603 


Departures. 
2934 


Tonnage. 
181,124 


Value  of  Imports.  Value  of  Exports. 

By  Land  .         .     19,671,096  thalers     By  Land  .         .     15,988,359  thalers 
By  Sea     .          .      17,874,4SO        „          By  Sea      .          .      16,880,588        „ 


Total 


37,546,116  thalcrs 


Total     .     32,868,947  thalers 


BREMEN,  one  of  the  free  Hause.itic  towns  and  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Bremen,  stands  upon  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  53°  4'  45"  N.  lat.,  8°  43'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  <-f 
53,478.  The  Altstadt,  or  old  town,  which  is  on  the  right  bauk  of  the 
river,  contains  some  handsome  streets  and  dwellings  ;  but  in  general 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the 
houses,  dark  and  gloomy.  It  has  large  suburbs,  and  these  form  by 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  city.  The  Neustadt,  or  new  town, 
which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  is  regularly  built,  and  has 
broad  straight  streets.  The  two  quarters  are  connected  by  the  Weser 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  island  of  Wercler,  that  lies  between  them 
and  is  covered  with  buildings.  The  quays  extend  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  town  have  been  converted  into 
promenades.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  erected 
in  1160,  and  8  other  churches.  The  old  archiepiscopal  palace,  now 
the  town-hall,  is  an  imposing  building  in  the  gothic  style.  The  old 
town-hall,  built  in  1405,  and  famous  for  its  Rathsweinkeller,  or 
'  council's  wine  cellar,'  which,  it  is  said,  contains  hock  of  the  vintage 
of  1624,  and  various  other  wiues  of  an  advanced  age,  still  exists. 
Besides  these  must  be  mentioned  the  exchange,  the  building  in  which 
the  chief  merchants  hold  their  sittings,  the  great  waterworks  near  the 
bridge,  the  arsenal,  the  granaries,  the  museum,  the  city  library,  the 
observatory  from  which  Olbers  discovered  the  planets  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  and  the  theatre. 

Bremen  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  navigable  river  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  the  entrepdt  for  imports  of  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Weser,  and  especially  for  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse- 
Cassel.  A  railroad  from  Bremen  to  Hanover  was  opened  in  December 
1847.  Large  vessels  go  up  the  river  only  as  far  as  Bremerhaveu,  28 
miles  below  Bremen ;  there  they  discharge  their  cargoes  in  a  new 
harbour.  Ships  of  200  to  250  tons  unload  at  Vegesack,  13  miles  below 
Bremen ;  and  vessels  of  seven  or  eight  feet  draft  go  quite  up  to  the 
town.  Cargoes  brought  to  Breraerhavcn  and  Vegesack  arc  forwarded 
to  Bremen  by  lighters  and  boats.  Bremen  is  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  warehousing  and  transit  of  foreign  and  German  goods ;  it  has 
a  bank,  discount  office,  and  several  insurance  companies.  The  ships 


»Mtml«I*fe«*Mpd  of  Uto  yean  in  carrying  oat  German 
mm  **  AaCsfUTfl,.  cbUf  import,  are  raw  cotton,  cotton 
MMtr,  MflW,  Ua,tobMOO,  dye-*toft,  and  otber  colonial  produce. 
•sTtooM  and  of  UMoa,  grain,  oak  bark, 
wool,  woollen  good*,  and  win*.    The 
'•a,  above    100  dMtiUwM*.   tanyards. 
nctori**,  cotton  mills,  blMeb-works, 

•boot  tb*  J~r  788,  when  H  became 
In  IBS  it  gave  title  to  an  archbishop.     The 
Hi  innlMhiUnil  rulers,  who  promoted 


ra/owoa  wttb  tb*  flillliHn  la«ga«.     In  1810  it  was  incorporated 
wnb  tb*  French  empira,  bat  noover»d  it*  independence  after  the 
•fete  181J.  and  ww  admitted  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
.  as  OM  of  tb*  Frw  Hans*  Towns,  by  the  Congress  of 


A  raOway  and  electro-telegraphic  win*  run  up  the  right  bank  of 
tb*  W**sr  to  Hanover,  giving  Bremen  acces*  to  the  Prussian  and 
Rtusw  ijnmi  rf  rritr— J-  The  electro-telegraphic  wire  is  continued 
•ortbwmrd  to  Bremerbaven  and  Stade. 

frm    Haute    Town  of  Brtmr* ; 


BRETiTA  itL  Roman  MtJamaa  Major),  a  river  of  North  Italy, 
rim  from  two  small  lakes  near  Pergine,  in  the  Tyrol  a  few  miles  E. 
from  Trento,  flows  eut  through  a  long  and  narrow  valley  between 
k%fc  ntoonUins,  then  turns  south  at  Primolano,  where  it  enters  the 
Venetian  territory.  At  Bassano  the  Brenta  issues  from  the  moun- 
tain* into  tb*  great  Paduan  plain.  At  Limena  there  proceeds  from  it 
a  canal  called  La  BrentolU,  which  joins  the  Bacchiglione.  The 
BraaU  continue*  it*  ooune  in  a  south-east  direction,  passing  near 
Padua ;  it  then  assumes  a  ooune  nearly  due  east  towards  the  lagoons 
of  Venice.  Near  Stra,  H  receives  a  canal  from  the  Bacchiglione, 

,  through  Padua.  At  Dolo,  below  Strh,  another  canal, 
•va,  carries  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Brenta  in  a 
direction  for  nearly  20  miles  to  Brondolo,  at  the  south 
of  tb*  Tisi.1l.li  lagoons.  Tbe  main  stream  however  con- 
>  course  to  Funina,  where  it  entered  the  lagoons  opposite  to 
T»»W  iii<s>siim>d  i  mtsidnrsliln  mischief  by  the  violence  of  its  current 
and  it*  frequent  overflowing,  to  prevent  which  the  Venetians  made  a 
•M  Mid  oat  (Brenta  Xuoviauma)  at  La  Mira,  a  little  below  Dolo,  which 


i  nearly  parallel  to  tb*  other,  until  both  streams  join  near 
Brondolo.  where  they  enter  the  sea.  The  original  bed  of  the  Brenta, 
from  La  Mira  to  Fusina,  was  at  tbe  same  time  embanked  and  made 
into  a  canal  with  looks,  and  it  took  the  name  of  Brenta  Morta,  '  the 
Dead  Brents.'  Tbe  communication  between  Padua  and  Venice  is 
carried  on  by  moans  of  this  canal,  by  which  the  boats  from  the 
interior  supply  Venice  with  provisions.  The  whole  course  of  the 
DmU  is  about  100  mile*.  The  banks  of  the  river  below  Padua  were 
formerly  embellished  for  several  mile*  with  splendid  palaces  and 
ptsaoi re-ground*  of  Venetian  noblemen.  Many  of  these  palaces  are 
• 

BRKNTF)  "III i,  Middlesex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Uw  fmon.  i*  situated  in  50*  29'  N.  1st,  0°  18'  W.  long. ;  7  miles  W. 
by  ft  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  i*  divided  into  Old  and  New  Brent- 
ford br  tb*  river  Brent,  which  here  unites  with  the  Thames.  Old 
Brmttotd  i*  in  tb*  parish  of  Ealing  and  hundred  of  Ossulston  :  New 
Brentford  is  in  tb*  pariah  of  New  Brentford  and  hundred  of  Elthorne. 
Tb*  population  of  tb.  town  of  Brentford  in  1851  was  8870,  of  which 
New  BnrntforH  contained  one-fourth.  The  living  of  Old  Brentford  is 
I  curacy,  that  of  New  Brentford  a  vicarage,  in  the  arch- 
'  of  Middl.au  and  diocese  of  London.  Brentford  Poor-Law 
nisbes  and  township*,  with  an  area  of  21,146 
tin  ls.11  ,,f  41,306. 

Bnsrtford  is  situated  on  tb*  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  on  the  great 
western  road  from  London.  The  town  take*  it*  name  from  a  ford 
onr  tb*  Brant,  where  that  stream  is  now  crowed  by  a  bridge.  There 
wm*  a  bridfft  ban  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1280  Edward  I.  granted 
a  toll  for  tbrw  y«an  in  aid  of  the  bridge  of  •  Rraynford.'  The 
mvot  bridge  ww  built  in  1824  ;  it  i*  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch. 
BrwUord  ba*  littl.  historical  interest :  what  interest  it  has  arises 
cbWfly  from  H*  two  battle*.  In  1010  Edmund  Ironsides  having 
(W*w  the  Danes  oat  of  London  followed  them  to  this  place  and 
I  tbaaa  brrs  witb  gnat  slaughter.  In  1042  Rupert  gained  a 
I  doubtful  victory  over  tbe  Parliamentarians  under  <  '•  •!•  .n.  1 
Tb*  remit  of  this  encounter,  which  i*  generally  known  as  the 
batU.  of  Rmtford,  wm*  however  of  much  service  in  raising  the  spirit* 
of  tb*  RorallsU. 

from  H.  *H  nation  Btentluid  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  has  a  con- 
«i**rabU  trad*.  fWvwml  mannfactumi  are  osrried  on  in  the  town  and 
tevietesty.  la  Old  BtrotfoH  i<  the  extensive  dwtillery  of  Booth  and 
OB.  ;  tb»re  w*  aUo  an  ale  brewery,  a  wan  factory  on  a  very  large 
•emit,  as.  work*,  brick  and  til*  works,  saw-milU,  and  the  works  of  the 
Wett  Loodno  Water-work*  Company,  tb*  chimney  of  which  is  about 
1*0  f**«  bifb.  Tb*  company  has  raoently  erected  in  connection  with 
tb.  work*  a  stud-pip,  eonstractod  of  iron  flaneb**  0  feH  in  length, 
wbkb  i*  OBrried  op  a  biigbt  of  314  feet.  Many  of  tbe  inhabitant* 
'  k»  mtAtt  «*><•!  tn  tb*  neighbourhood.  Tbe  Grand 


Junction  Canal  joins  the  Brent  a  little  below  Hanwell,  snd  thus  has 
communication  with  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  A  loop-line  connects 
Brentf.r.1  with  tli«-  South-\Ve«torn  railway.  Edward  I.  granted  to 
Brentford  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  It  is  still  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  is  chit-fly  for  the  sale  of  corn,  pigs,  and  vegetables.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  17th  to  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  12th  to  the  14th 
of  September. 

Brentford  consist*  princi|>ally  of  one  long  irregular  and  narrow 
_jr*t.  The  parish  church  of  New  Brentford  is  a  plain  brick  building, 
erected,  except  the  tower,  at  the  close  of  the  Isst  century,  • 
site  of  an  older  church.  Thu  chapel  in  Old  Brentford,  dedicated  to 
St  George,  is  also  a  plain  modern  erection.  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worship  in  New  Brentford.  In  Old  Brentford  there  are  chapels 
For  Independent*,  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptist*.  There  are 
National  schools  in  New  Brentford,  and  National,  Britiah,  and  Infant 
schools  in  Old  Brentford. 

For  election  purposes  Brentford  is  the  county-town  of  Middlesex. 
A  joint-stock  company  has  recently  erected  a  town-hall  and  market- 
bouse,  a  neat  and  commodious  structure  of  brick  and  stone.  A 
county  court  is  held  here.  There  are  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  literary  and  scientific  institute.  An  inn  at  the  comer  <>f  '!"• 
market-place,  the  Three  Pigeons,  has  acquired  some  celebrity  from 
having  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  .. 
Elizabeth  and  James.  It  was  kept  by  John  Low-in,  one  of  the 
original  performers  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The  inn  was  purchased  by 
the  company  which  built  the  new  town-hall,  and  was  to  have  been 
pulled  down  :  but  it  for  the  time  escaped.  Sion  House,  the  ap!> 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  in  the  \  I  '.rent- 

ford  ;  as  is  also  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey ;  the 
grounds  of  both  are  extensive,  well-wooded,  and  very  beautiful.  A 
substantial  stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  last  century  by  Payne,  crosses 
the  Thames  from  Brentford  to  Kew. 

BRENTWOOD,  Essex,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  South  Weald,  and 
hundred  of  ChafTord,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  London  to  C'l, 
ford  and  Colchester,  in  51°  87'  N.  lat.,  0°  18'  E.  long. ;  11  miles  S.\V. 
from  Chelmsford,  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  London,  both  by  road  and 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Brentwood  in  1851  was  2205.  The  living  of  Brentwoo<l  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocece  of  Rochester. 

Previous  to  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  of  South  Weald  belonged 
to  Waltbam  Abbey.  The  manors  of  South  Weald  and  Brentwood 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Tower  family.  The  church,  erected 
within  the  last  20  years,  is  a  plain  neat  edifice ;  the  old  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  built  in  1221,  is  now  used  as  a  National 
school  In  the  interior  is  a  rude  image  of  a  Becket,  carved  in  wood. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  founded  in  1.157  provides  a 
liberal  education  for  the  sons  of  persons  residing  within  3  miles  of  the 
school-house.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  61.  The  endowment 
yields  about  1200J.  a  year,  out  of  which  ten  almspeople  are  sujiported. 
There  is  also  a  school  connected  with  the  Romnn  Catholic  chapel. 
The  county  asylum,  an  elegant  building  just  completed, 
near  the  town.  A  school-bouse  for  the  pauper  children  of  Shor. 
parish  is  now  being  erected. 

Brentwood  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road. 
The  houses  are  generally  old,  and  irregularly  built.  Ti 
of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  Numerous  good  mansion* 
have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Excellent  water  is  obtained  from  wells  in  tho  vicinity.  Brick-making 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  is  also  a  brewery.  Some  remains 
of  tho  old  prison  and  of  the  town-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  were 
formerly  held,  are  still  existing,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  bound  to  put  them  in  repair  should  the  assizes  be  again  ht-M  in 
Brentwood.  A  county  court  i»  held  in  the  town.  The  market  held 
on  Thursday  has  been  of  little  importance  for  many  years.  Fairs  are 
held  in  July  and  October  for  cattle.  At  South  Weald  are  traces  of  a 
circular  camp.  South  Weald  church  is  a  structure  of  gr*  at  Ifantv 
and  interest.  South  Weald  Park  contains  much  excellent  timber,  and 
affords  many  pleasing  views. 

IIHK'SCIA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded   N    b 
Tyrol,  E.  by  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  province  of  Mantua,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  the  province  of  Cremona,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Bergamo. 
The  river  Oglio  and  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  through  which  the  Oglio  passes, 
mark  the  boundary  between  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  also  between 
Brescia  and  Cremona.     The  province  is  54  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the   Lake  of  Garda  <••  tli 
Oglio  is  about  33  miles.    The  area  is  1305  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  350,225. 

The  territory,  with  regard  to  its  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
may  be  divided  into  three  tract* : — 1.  The  valleys  and  mountains  north 
of  the  town  of  Brescia,  which  are  rugged  and  cold  in  winter ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  here, 
and  much  cheese  is  made.  2.  The  west  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
called  Riviera  di  Salo,  which  has  a  mild  climate,  anil  produces  excel- 
lent wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  in  abundance.  In  this  part  the  pro; 
are  small ;  the  peasant*  are,  properly  speaking,  gardeners.  About 
12,000,000  of  lemons,  and  40,000 Ibs.  of  laurel-oil  are  annually  pro 
duced  here.  3.  The  south  part  of  the  province,  which  forms  part 
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of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  produces  corn,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
flax,  grass,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mulberry-trees.  The  land  in  this 
part  of  the  province  is  very  carefully  and  skilfully  irrigated. 

All  through  the  province  olive-oil  is  produced  in  less  quantity  than 
formerly,  the  olive  being  supplanted  by  the  mulberry,  the  produce  of 
which  is  constant,  while  that  of  the  olive  is  abundant  only  in  alternate 
years.  Within  the  last  forty  years  the  silk  annually  produced  in  ! 
Brescia  has  increased  from  1,900,000  Ibs.  to  above  3,000,000  Ibs.,  and 
the  quantity  of  oil  has  diminished  from  400,000  Ibs.  to  180,000  Ibs. 

Besides  the  Oglio,  which  skirts  the  province  of  Brescia  to  the  west 
and  south,  two  rivers,  the  Mella  and  the  Chiese,  cross  it  from  north 
to  south,  and  drain  the  two  principal  valleys  of  its  northern  division. 
The  Mella  enters  the  Oglio  near  Ostiano ;  the  Chiese  enters  it  below 
Canneto.  A  canal  issues  out  of  the  Chiese  at  Gavardo,  passes  close 
to  the  town  of  Brescia,  and  enters  the  Oglio  above  Canneto,  whence 
the  boats  proceed  by  the  Oglio  into  the  Po.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Riva  and  Desenzano,  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the 
Lake  ofGarda. 

The  province  is  ordinarily  administered  by  a  delegate,  each  district 
by  a  commissary,  and  each  commune  by  a  municipal  officer  called 
ta.  For  the  military  there  is  a  commandant  at  Brescia.  For 
judicial  purposes  there  are  civil,  criminal,  and  mercantile  courts,  from 
which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  at  Milan.  The  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Brescia,  Higher 
instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Lyceum  and  the  gymnasium  at  Brescia, 
the  gymnasia  of  Desenzano  and  Sal6,  the  diocesan  gymnasium  and 
seminary  for  clerical  students,  besides  a  college  and  several  private 
establishments  authorised  by  the  government.  Female  education  is 
given  by  the  Ursuline  nuns  at  Brescia,  and  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  at  Sal5.  For  elementary  education  there  are  at  least  one 
boys'  and  one  girls'  school  in  each  of  the  235  communes  into  which 
the  province  is  divided. 

Silk,  linen,  paper,  leather,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  fire-arms,  and 
cutlery,  are  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  province.  The 
minerals  include  iron  (which  is  found  in  the  Val  Trompia),  copper, 
jasper,  nlabnster,  touchstone ;  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  Oglio. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  the  railway  and  electro-telegraphic 
wires  from  Milan  to  Venice,  but  the  section  of  the  railroad  that  crosses 
Brescia  is  not  yet  (December  1853)  completed.  The  telegraphic  wires 
sweep  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  from  Venice  to  Udine  and 
Trieste,  and  thence  to  Vienna. 

The  province  of  Brescia  is  divided  into  17  districts  and  235  com- 
-.  The  chief  town  is  Brescia,  which  is  noticed  in  the  next 
article.  [BRESCIA.]  Among  the  other  towns  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — Bagolino,  a  small  place,  with  3500  inhabitants,  iron- 
works, and  tan-yards,  is  23  miles  N".  E.  from  Brescia.  Cattenedolo,  6  miles 
S.  K.  from  Brescia,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4500. 
Ctiiari,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  high  road  and 
railway  to  Milan,  12  miles  W.  from  Brescia.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  several  churches  and  several  silk  and  silk-twist  factories.  There 
is  a  good  trade  in  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  in  raw  silk.  The  town 
was  formerly  important  as  a  fortress ;  but  its  defences  are  now  gone 
to  decay.  Some  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  Detenzano, 
1 7  mile*  E.  by  S.  from  Brescia,  is  situated  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  Lago  di  Qarda,  which  here  forms  a  small  harbour  for  fishing 
craft  and  the  small  steamers  that  ply  on  the  lake.  The  town  is 
defended  by  an  old  castle  built  on  a  height  above  it.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  corn,  fish,  &c.,  and  about  3600  inhabitants. 
Steamers  ply  to  Riva  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  To  the  east 
of  the  town  lies  the  promontory  of  Sermione,  which,  surmounted  by 
the  castle  built  by  the  Scaligers,  and  by  the  remiins  of  an  ancient 
Roman  palace  (sometimes  called  the  Villa  of  Catullus),  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object  from  the  lake.  The  western  shore  between  Desenzano 
ami  Salo  abounds  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  Iteo,  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants  and  extensive  silk-works,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Iseo  (which  is  named  from 
it),  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  N.W.  from  Brescia.  Lena,  a  market- 
town  to  the  south  of  Brescia,  near  the  Mella,  has  4000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  silk,  cotton,  and  linen.  Lonalo,  16  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Brescia,  and  a  few  miles  west  from  Desenzano,  is  a  walled  town, 
defended  also  by  a  citadel.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  silk  district  and 
has  6000  inhabitants.  The  principal  church  of  Lonato  is  surmounted 
by  a  noble  dome.  Montechari,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Brescia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chiese,  has  several  silk-throwing  establishments  and  6000 
inhabitants.  In  the  environs  is  the  plain  of  Monte  Chari,  in  which 
iry  reviews  are  held  annually.  Orzinuovi,  20  mile*  S.W.  from 
i,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with 
47'M)  inhabitants.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified.  Ponterico,  also 
1  ..«>  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  is  20  miles  S.  from  Brescia,  having  a 
p'p|,iil:itirjn  of  above  5000.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
has  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  The  Oglio  becomes  navigable  for 
baifceg  at  Pontevico.  Rovato,  between  Brescia  and  C'hiari,  has 
uliai.itants  and  an  old  ruined  castle.  Timber,  wroughtrsilk,  tiles, 
and  ir'imii'rtigery,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  in  the  town.  Salo, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Salo,  an  inlet  of  the 
irrla,  is  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  Brescia,  and  has  about  5000 
The  town  is  well  built,  part  of  it  on  piles.  The  town- 
hall,  the  church  of  Ddme,  and  the  hospital  are  the  chief  buildings. 


Mount  San  Bartolomeo  rises  above  the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  all  covered  with  plantations  of  olives,  oranges,  citrons,  mulberries, 
and  vines.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  raw-silk,  fruits,  and 
bleached  linen  thread,  which  is  famous  all  over  Italy.  There  are  many 
smaller  towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants  each. 

BRE'SCIA  (the  Roman  Brixia),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Brescia,  is  situated  on  the  Garza,  in  a  plain  between  the  river  Mela, 
or  Mella,  and  the  canal  which  joins  the  Chiese  and  the  Oglio,  in 
45°  32'  N.  lat.,  10°  13'  E.  long.,  and  has,  including  the  suburbs, 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  city  (which  is  described  as  it  existed  before 
its  late  capture  by  the  Austrians)  is  nearly  square,  surrounded  by 
walls,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  castle  on  a  hill  which  is 
inclosed  within  the  walls  in  the  north-east  of  the  town.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  has  many  fine  churches  embellished  with  numerous  pictures 
and  frescoes  by  masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  by  Moretto  and 
other  native  artists.  The  rotunda  of  the  old  cathedral  was  erected  by 
the  Longobards  in  the  7th  century.  The  new  cathedral  is  a  splendid 
building ;  it  was  commenced  in  1604,  but  the  cupola  was  finished 
only  in  1825.  The  dome  of  this  church  is  the  third  in  size  in  Italy. 
The  Broletto,  or  ancient  Palace  of  the  Republic,  a  vast  brick  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  deeply  battlemented  tower,  and  dating  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  forms  with  the  two  cathedrals  one 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Broletto.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue 
of  an  armed  female,  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  city.  The 
town-house,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  palaces  and  picture  galleries 
of  the  nobility  deserve  mention.  The  public  library,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Querini,  a  former  bishop  of  Brescia,  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  some  rare  manuscripts,  including  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  in 
the  8th  century.  There  are  seventy-two  public  fountains  in  the  streets 
and  squares,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  ancient  inscriptions  and  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  temple  have  been  found  at  Brescia. 

Brescia  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
There  are  a  lyceum,  two  gymnasia,  a  college,  a  valuable  library,  and 
several  other  educational  establishments  in  the  town,  besides  the 
Ateneo,  a  literary  and  scientific  society  which  publishes  its  transac- 
tions yearly,  and  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  and 
artistic  monuments  with  which  this  city  abounds.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  theatre,  and  outside  of  the  town  a  large  building  for  the 
annual  fair  which  begins  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  a  cemetery  (campo 
santo),  in  which  the  tombs  arc  placed  in  rows  one  above  the  other 
against  the  walls.  Brescia  is  an  important  mart  for  raw  silk ;  it  has 
considerable  iron-works,  and  its  manufacture  of  arms  and  cutlery  are 
considered  the  best  in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen,  and  paper  fac- 
tories, lanyards,  paper  and  oil-mills,  and  a  Monte-di-Pieta. 

Brixia  was  founded  by  the  Cenomanni  Gauls,  whose  capital  it  was 
(Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30).  With  the  rest  of  Transpadane  Gaul  it  was 
subject  to  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  it  became  an  opulent  and 
flourishing  town.  Augustus,  it  appears  from  inscriptions,  settled  a 
colony  of  citizens,  not  soldiers,  in  Brixia,  which  was  hence  styled 
'  Colonia  Civica  Augusta.'  Attila  and  his  Huns  plundered  Brixia  in 
A.D.  452,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  subsequently 
became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

The  ancient  remains  at  Brescia  are  numerous,  and  the  architectural 
fragments  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design  and  skill  of  execution. 
The  most  remarkable  remains  of  buildings  are  those  of  a  basilica,  or 
court-house,  which  is  called  however  a  '  Temple  of  Hercules ;'  portions 
of  the  theatre ;  and  some  Corinthian  columns,  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  forum.  The  cella  of  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Hercules  has  been  converted  into  a  museum,  rich  in  ancient  remains, 
and  particularly  valuable  for  its  collection  of  inscriptions,  which 
are  either  originals  or  fac-similes  let  into  the  walls.  Among  the 
ancient  works  in  bronze  discovered  in  Brescia  is  a  celebrated  statue 
of  Victory. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  middle  ages  it  suffered 
much  from  the  feuds  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  It  sub- 
sequently in  1426  attached  itself  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  to  which 
it  adhered  with  steadfast  fidelity  in  all  its  fortunes  till  1796.  It  was 
stormed  by  Gaston  de  Foix,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
Venetian  garrison,  in  1512,  when  it  is  said  46,000  inhabitants  of  the 
city  perished  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  followed  upon  its 
capture  by  the  French,  to  whose  lawless  rapacity,  unrestrained  lust, 
and  ferocious  cruelty  upon  this  occasion,  even  the  disinterested  con- 
duct of  Bayard  formed  but  a  feeble  counterpoise.  The  French  again 
took  Brescia  in  1796,  when  they  turned  the  Broletto  into  a  barrack, 
having  first  plundered  it  of  its  works  of  art.  At  the  peace  of  1815 
Brescia,  with  the  rest  of  North  Italy,  came  under  Austria.  Brescia 
hardly  ever  recovered  from  its  sack  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  It  revolted 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  late  insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy, 
and  its  ruin  has  been  all  but  completed  by  the  bombardment  anil 
storming  which  it  suffered  from  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Hnyiiau, 
March  30,  1849. 

(Antichi  Monumenti  nuoramrnte  icoperti  in  Brescia,  Brescia,  1829; 
Guida  per  la  Cittd  di  Bracia  ;  Macgregor,  Statiatice.) 

BRESLAU,  a  large  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohlau  and  the 
Oder,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  stands  in  51°  7' 
N.  lat.,  1 7°  4'  E.  long.,  220  miles  S.E.  from  P,erlin  by  the  Berlin  and 
Vienna  railroad,  and  has  a  population  of  110,000.  It  has  the  form 
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UM  Holy  Cnes,  onotod  by  Duke  Henry  IV.,  duke  of  Silesia,  in  1288, 
u  IB  th*shap*of  a  cross,  and  Hands  upon  a  subterranean  church  of 
taw  san*  shape  and  dimension*.    It  contains  the  monument  of  Henry 
relief  of  John  of  Breslau,  by  Vischer.      Among  the 
b!*  churches  an  the  church   of  St.    Mary   on    Sand 


«.  Dorothea's,  th*  loftiest  church  in  BreaUu ;  and  the  chief 
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h*t  high.  The  public  building"  of  the  town  are  numerous.  The 
Guildhall,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  contains  the  hall,  where  the 
•  dM*  formerly  held  their  sitting*.  It  in  situated  on  the 


Panda,  UM  flaest  square  in  Bnalau.    Among  the  other  public  build- 
tags  an     th*  government  house ;  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  public 
in  th*  Band  suburb ;  th*  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium ;  the 

I, also*  Boar  the  cathedral ;  the  arsenal ;  the  burg,  once  an 
palace;  and  the  university  buildings.  The  university  was 
by  Leopold  I.  in  170]  for  the  two  faculties  of  divinity  and 
philosophy.  Two  more  faculties,  for  law  and  medicine,  were  added 
m  1811,  whoa  the  university  of  Frankfurt  on-the-Oder  was  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  The  library  contains  upwards  of  100,000  volumes. 
Th*  Protesteate  have  three  gymnasia  here;  the  Catholics  have  a 
royal  sjssiiooiiiiii  aad  a  theological  college.  The  Jews  have  a  good 
school,  founded  in  1790,  and  another  of  an  inferior  kind.  Breslau 
Uknrix  possosaos  a  school  of  art* ;  a  school  of  architecture  ;  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  among  which 
I  b*  mentioned  th*  asylum*  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes,  the 
and  Hcirntine  society;  several  public  libraries; 
i  of  coins  and  works  of  art ;  and  several  hospitals 
The  town  U  the  seat  of  a  royal  mint  and  bank,  and 
I  departmoBt  of  mine*,  and  other  establishments  incidental 
to  it*  nhsnrtsr  a*  UM  centre  of  provincial  government  There  is  a 
thoBtnaad  open-boos*,  and  several  musical  societies. 

Th*  central  position  of  Bnalau  among  the  manufacturing  district* 
of  •lia'i,  ft*  facilities  for  trade  by  means  of  internal  navigation,  and 
by  railroad*  which  connect  it  with  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  Cracow, 
Warsaw,  L*ip«ig,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Stettin,  render  it 
oa*  of  th*  moot  thriving  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of 
narssanj).  W*  believe  that  a  railway  U  projected  to  connect  Breslau 
wH»  Pooan,  aad  Urns  give  it  readier  communication  with  the  harbours 
of  Btettia.  Uaajag,  aad  Koaigsberg.  Brealau  is  an  entrepot  for  the 
toe  aad  eoans  wnnlloM^ettons,  linens,  silks,  hardwares,  glass,  wools, 
heap  aad  tax  of  Hilma;  for  th*  wines  of  Hungary,  and  all  kinds  of 
colonial  prodoc..  Th.  oxra  of  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia,  the  corn 
aad  eattl*  of  tMUoia,  aad  th*  produce  of  its  own  distilleries,  tanyards, 
typo-fcvadTMi,  and  all  thos*  manufacture*  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  kr(*  towaa.  tad  a  regular  sale  at  Breslau.  Four  fairs  are 
MdJalhojoar,  thoo*  for  wool  an  held  in  the  early  part  of  June  and 
The  avoraj*  quantity  of  wool  sold  at  the  June  fain  amounts 


NIT  province  of  Botirgogne  in  France. 
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It  wo*  aoaadsd  X.  by  the  duchy 

;  **  "T-  K  **  *•  BboM  "Bfeh  divided  it  from  I>.uphin.<,  and 
W.  by  Lyoaaah)  aad  UM  Sato*.  Bream  now  forms  part  of  the  depart- 
•oB*ofAi».  BoosfwasitaoUsfumiL 

*T.  .  t«wa  in  UM  dopartUMrt  of  Finwtcra  in  France,  and 
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ParU.  and  ha*  *  popnlation  of  48,986. 
•UT>  bay  ealled  UM  Road  of  Brant, 


' 

'  W.  long.,  at  a  distano*  of  870  miles  \\ 

U  lies  on  th*  north  aide  of  a 
,  land  locked,  and  entered  by  a 
lled  U  Goals*. 

The  tows  I*  of  trto^ular  form.  The  Ponfeld  enter,  the  town  near 
A*  wither.  *a»>  of  th*  walU,  and  pesos*  through  it  into  the  road- 
stead with  a  wiadmf  ooon*,  dividing  the  town  into  two  pans—  that 
«•  «ho  left  bart  bstnf  <*lUd  Bn*,the*on  UM  right  bank  Roooar. 
"•^  >»  *~s«,joM  at  th*  pout  when  therivsrfalli  into  the  road 


stead,  and  placed  so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  port,  is  the 
cactle,  the  strength  of  which  is  very  much  nwing  t"  it.-  actuation. 
The  whole  town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  site  of  Brest  is  very 
IIIMTIH  So  steep  u  the  declivity  in  some  parU  that  the  comiuuui- 
^rtj^l  i(  mad*  by  means  of  steps,  and  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  xtory  of  other*.  The  streets  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town  are  winding  and  steep.  In  Reoouvranoe 
modern  houses  are  rapidly  superseding  the  edifices  of  former  time*. 

Brest  is  a  fortress  and  naval  xtution  of  the  first  claim,     i 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  a  laud-fortress  merely;  but  (.'.. 
Richflieu,  perceiving  its  importance  as  a  naval  station,  caused  maga- 
zines to  be  built  and  fortifications  to  be  erected  to  defend  the  harbour. 
Louis  XIV.  afterword*  evtabluhed  the  great  araenal.     All  th. 
cipal  buildings  of  the  town,  except  the  church.  <  "t   St    l...i 
Sl-Sauvvur,  are  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  ore  con- 
structed for  the  purposes  of  the  French  navy.     There  are  handsome 
quays,  ship-building  yards,  extensive  htorc-hou»«<,  rope-walks,  and 
barracks;  also  a  building  called  La  Bugne,  for  the  recej  • 
convicts   who   are  sentenced    to   the   galleys.     This   lar' 
building  u  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  Urge  enough  for  4000  con- 
victs.    The  various  establishment*  for  the  navy  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  port.     Brest  baa  a  botanic  garden,  a  marine  library,  an 
observatory,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.     It  ix  the  seat  of  a 
maritime  prefect,    hag  schools  of  medicine,  navigation,  and  marine 
engineering,  tribunals  of  tint  instance  and  of  commerce.     A  naval 
school  is  established  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour.     Schools  of 
naval  artillery,  engineering,  hydrography,  and  drawing,  and  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  midshipmen,  are  attached  to  the  |>ort. 

The  bay  or  road  of  Brest  is  the  ancient  Britata  Portut.     It  is 
*  oue  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world.     The  pasaage 
Le  Goulet  by  which  it  is  entered  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  but 
within  there  U  room  for  500  vessels  of  the  line.     The  harbour  i  - 
cult  of  access  in  foul  weather;  the  coast  of  Bretagne  on  either    :•!• 
of  the  entrance  is  rock-bound,  and  frequently  fogs  render  the  light*  of 
Penmaret  and  Ouessant,  by  which  the  harbour  is  made,  to  disappear. 
Steamers  have  to  slacken  pace  on  approaching  the  entrance.     The 
passage  is  defended  by  formidable  fortifications  on  both  sides.     At 
its  entrance,  on  the  Pi>:  hicii,  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 

revolving  light  which  U  eclipsed  every  half  minute.  Its  In 
177  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  stands  in  48°  20'  X.  lut,  4"  47  U  . 
long.  The  road  may  be  considered  as  the  actuary  of  several  small 
streams  which  flow  into  it,  none  of  which  however  are  of  any  import- 
ance except  the  Aulne  or  river  of  Ch&teaulin,  which  forms  part 
system  of  inland  navigation  connecting  Brest  with  Nantes.  The  com- 
merce of  Brest  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  victualling  of  the 
navy.  A  project  has  been  long  entertained  of  forming  a  commercial 
port  here,  there  being  no  harbour  of  that  kind  between  Nantes  and 
Havre.  As  a  port  of  construction,  and  as  a  school  for  the  navy, 
Brest  ranks  before  both  Toulon  and  Cherbourg  ;  but  in  importance  of 
situation  and  in  accessibility  it  is  very  far  surpassed  by  either.  A 
railway  is  about  to  be  constructed  from  Rennes  through  Lorient  to 
Brest  which  will  connect  the  town  and  harbour  with  Paris  and  the 
general  railway  system  of  France. 

ionnai'rr  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845;  Balbi's  tieugraphit.) 

ItHKTAtiNK,  or  Brittany,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which    i 
was  divided  before  the  revolution,  was  bouu<i  -^li-h 

Channel,  W.  and  S.\V.  l>y  the  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  :m,l 
E.  by  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
coast-line,  which  was  above  500  miles  in  length,  and  indented  with 
numerous   bays   and   harbours,   extended  from   the    month    <>(  the 
Couesnon  on  the  confines  of  Nornandie  to  the  mouth  of  th> 
Boulogne,  which  flowing  through  the  Lake  of  Grandlieu  fall 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  opposite  the  Isle  of  Noirinoutier,  dividing  Bretagne 
from  Poitou.     The  greatest  length  of  the  province  from  south-east 
to  north-west  was  205  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angle*  to 
it*  length  lOo  miles ;  and  its  area  amounted  to  13,085  square  miles. 

A  long  range  of  mountains,  called  Menez,  runs  parallel  to  the 
northern  coast,  and  terminates  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula. 
The  principal  riven  of  the  province  rise  in  this  chain.  Those  which 
run  north  into  the  English  Channel  have  a  short  course :  the  cl 
these  an  the  Coin-mum,  before  mentioned  ;  the  Kance,  which  falls  in 
atSt-Malo;  and  the  Trieux,  which  enters  the  sea  at.  Pain,].. 
the  south  of  the  chain  n.  tln>  Aulne,  called  iu  the  lower  part  of  its 
conne  the  river  of  Chateaulin,  which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Brent ; 
the  Blavet,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Lorient  and  enters  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  at  Port-Louis;  the  Vilaine,  which  joined  by  the  Ille  and 
several  smaller  streams  enters  the  sea  opposite  Belle-lie  a  little  below 
Roche-Bernard.  The  south  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  the  Loire. 
All  these  an  tide  rivers  and  navigable. 

The  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile  along  the  coast ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  interior  in  covered  with  mountains,  heaths,  and  forest*. 
Corn  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption  is  grown.  Very  little  wine 
is  produced,  the  common  beverage  being  cider.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Lead,  iron,  antimony,  coal,  and  marble  are 
found.  Among  the  manufactures  of  Bretagne  linen  and  sailcloth 
an  the  most  important.  The  number  of  harbours  along  the  seaboard 
afford  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  an  important  coasting  trade, 
which  consists  principally  of  wine,  brandy,  fish,  salt,  cattle,  butter 
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and  the  other  industrial,  mineral,  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
province.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Celtic,  corrupted  of  course  by  a  mixture  of  French  words.  The 
province  now  forms  the  departments  of  COTES  DU  NORD,  FINIST£RE, 
Ii.LE-ET-Vri.AixE,  LOIRE  INFKRIEUHE,  and  MORBIHAJJ,  under  which 
heads  its  present  state  will  be  more  fully  described. 

Bretagne  was  divided  into  Haute-Bretagne  and  Basse-Bretagne,  the 
capitals  of  which  were  respectively  Rennea  and  Vannes.  Before  the 
first  revolution  it  had  a  local  parliament  or  assembly  of  states.  The 
states  consisted — 1st,  of  the  barons,  who  were  ten  in  number,  and  the 
gentry  ;  2nd,  of  the  clergy,  who  were  represented  by  the  heads  of  the 
several  orders  ;  and  3rd,  of  the  tien  (tat,  or  third  estate,  which  was 
composed  of  the  deputies  returned  by  41  towns.  The  states  met 
every  second  year  at  Rennea,  Nantes,  and  St.-Brieuc,  alternately. 

Bretagne  was  an  early  seat  of  the  Druidical  superstition,  and 
contains  some  vast  monuments  at  Carnac  and  elsewhere,  which 
tradition  represents  as  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  this  ancient 
religion.  Invasions  of  Bretagne  from  the  British  Islands  or  of  the 
islands  from  Bretagne,  figure  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  historians, 
or  the  traditions  of  ancient  times ;  but  little  or  nothing  certain  seems 
to  have  been  known  before  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion  of  Gaul. 

At  that  time  the  states  along  the  coast  from  the  Sequana  (Seine) 
to  the  Garumna  (Garonne)  had  the  general  epithet  of  Armorica,  from 
the  Celtic  words  Ar  mor,  'on  the  sea."  The  chief  tribes  who  inhabited 
Annorica  were  the  Veneti,  a  powerful  maritime  people,  who  made  a 
gallant  though  ineffectual  stand  against  the  Romans  under  Julius 
Ctcsar  ('  Bell.  Gall.'  iii.  7-16),  and  whose  name  is  retained  in  Vannes; 
the  Osismii,  who  dwelt  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula ;  the 
Redones,  whose  name  appears  in  Re'don  and  Rennes ;  the  Curioso- 
lites,  who  occupied  the  present  diocese  of  St.-Brieuc,  and  the  Namnetes 
in  the  south,  whose  name  remains  in  Nantes.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  Armorica  formed  part  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  but  one  or  two 
revolta  served  to  show  that  their  love  of  freedom  was  unsubdued, 
though  their  want  of  success  only  riveted  their  chains  the  faster. 

In  284  an  emigration  is  said  to  have  taken  place  from  the  island  of 
Britain,  then  harassed  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  emperor  Cou- 
stantius  Chlorus  gave  them  lands  in  Armorica.  M.  Daru  however 
('  Hist,  de  Bretagne,'  Paris,  1826)  places  the  emigration  in  383,  when 
ilaximus,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  pained  over  into 
Gaul  to  dethrone  Gratian.  It  is  said  that  he  then  took  with  him  a 
considerable  force  of  native  Britons,  who,  under  their  leader,  Conan, 
were  able  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus  to  retain  possession  of 
Armorica  which  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  When  the  further  decay 
of  the  empire  left  the  remoter  provinces  in  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Armoricana  were  released  from  the  subjection  in  which 
they  had  been  held  ;  and  in  the  year  419  the  Romans  recognised  as 
their  allies  those  who  had  lately  been  their  subjects.  Conan  appears 
to  have  ruled  his  states  in  peace  and  with  considerable  abibty  till 
the  year  421,  when  he  died.  He  is  usually  designated  Conan 
Meriadcc,  the  latter  name  signifying,  according  to  some,  '  great  king.' 
His  successors  are  said  to  have  borne  the  title  of  king  till  the  time 
of  Alain  II.,  in  the  7th  century.  In  opposition  to  this  history  there 
are  writers  who  deny  that  any  immigration  of  the  insular  Britons 
into  Armorica  took  place  until  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  Saxons  forced  the  unhappy  inlanders  to 
abandon  their  native  seats  and  retire,  some  to  the  western  side  of 
the  island,  Cornwall,  Wales,  &c.,  and  others  beyond  sea  into  Armorica. 

If  amidst  these  conflicting  statements  we  may  venture  to  give  our 
own  conjecture,  we  should  say  that  the  account  given  by  Daru, 
though  perhaps  a  distorted  representation  of  facts,  is  not  without 
foundation.  A  colony  of  this  kind  was  much  more  likely  to  influence 
Hi-  language  and  customs  of  the  district  in  which  they  settled,  than 
a  number  of  miserable  exiles  escaping  from  the  pressure  of  barbarian 
invaders,  and  finding  their  way  as  they  could  to  a  place  of  refuge 
in  a  foreign  land.  This  infusion  of  a  military  population  serves  also 
to  account  for  the  rise  of  a  free  state  in  Armorica,  upon  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  power,  while  the  rest  of  Gaul  tamely  bowed  to  the 
yoke  either  of  their  Roman  masters  or  their  barbarian  invaders.  The 
reality  of  Conan's  existence  we  see  no  just  reason  to  doubt;  and 
without  placing  implicit  credence  in  the  lists  which  the  Breton  writers 
furnish,  we  are  led  by  the  language  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  by 
other  testimony  brought  forward  by  Daru,  to  admit  that  several 
succeeding  chieftains,  and  perhaps  Conan  himself,  took  the  title 
of  king. 

With  Alain  II.,  690,  as  noticed  above,  the  title  of  king  ceased  ;  and 
Bretagne,  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities,  became  again 
subject  to  the  Franks,  about  800,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  troubles  of  the  following  period,  the  kingdom  of  Bretagne 
was  once  more  revived  by  Noraenoe"  (824-851),  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated governor  of  Vannes,  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  son  and  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  and  had  revolted  from  Charles  le  Chauve.  Erispoe, 
the  son  <,r  N,,inenoe'  (651-857)  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Charles,  but  maintained  his  kingly  title.  Civil  dissensions  among 
the  Bretons  themselves  led  to  the  extinction  of  this  kingdom  in  874. 
The  country  was  divided  into  the  counties  of  Rennes,  Vannes, 
Cornouaille  (Cornwall),  and  other  portions;  and  civil  discord  between 
the  ruler*  •  tty  states  thus  formed  conspired  with  the 

invasion  of  the  Northmen  or  Norman*  to  afflict  the  country.  This 
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right  of  sovereignty,  claimed  by  the  kings  of  France,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple,  when  he  ceded  to  them  the 
country  afterwards  known  as  Normandie,  in  912.  The  dukes  of 
Normandie  thus  became  the  feudal  superiors  of  the  rulers  of 
Bretagne,  and  themselves  did  homage  for  this  province  as  well  as  for 
Normandie  to  the  kings  of  France.  This  cession  was  the  cause  of 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  people  of  the  two  provinces,  for 
the  Bretons  struggled  fiercely  against  the  barbarians,  to  whoso 
supremacy  they  were  thus  arbitrarily  consigned.  They  seem 
however  at  last  to  have  acknowledged  the  dukes  of  Normandie  as 
suzerains. 

In  992,  Geofiroi,  count  of  Rennes,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bretagne.  Alain,  his  son,  second  duke  of  Bretagne,  was,  from  the 
year  1035  to  his  death  in  1040,  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  child- 
hood of  William  the  Bastard  (afterwards  the  Conqueror),  duke  of 
Normandie,  and  several  Breton  lords  accompanied  William  into  England 
in  1066.  In  1148  a  disputed  succession  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Bretagne,  and  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  (Henry 
II.)  and  France  (Louis  VII.  'le  Jeune')  took  part.  The  marriage  of 
Constance,  daughter  of  one  of  the  claimants,  with  Geoffroi,  son  of 
Henry  II.,  added  the  duchy  of  Bretague  to  the  already  vast  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  On  the  death  or  murder  of  Prince 
Arthur,  in  1203,  Normandie  was  declared  to  be  confiscated,  and  was 
seized  by  Philippe  Auguste,  the  French  king,  and  Bretagne  thus 
became  immediately  a  fief  of  the  French  crown.  The  duchy  came 
to  Allix,  daughter  of  Constance,  by  her  third  husband,  Gui  de 
Thouars  :  and  in  her  right  to  Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  royal  family  of  France,  to  whom  she  wag  married  in  1212. 

Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  restless  and  ambitious  prince,  reigned  from 
1213  to  1237  ;  first  as  duke  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  then,  upon  her 
death  (in  or  near  1219),  as  guardian  to  his  son,  a  minor.  In  1237  he 
abdicated  his  power  as  guardian  of  his  son,  and  was  intrusted  by 
the  pope  with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  against  the  infidels 
beyond  sea  :  in  1248  he  accompanied  St.  Louis  in  his  crusade  against 
Egypt,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mansoura. 
He  died  on  his  passage  back  to  Europe  in  1250. 

The  history  of  the  dukes,  Jean  I.  (1237-1286),  Jean  II.  (1286- 
1305),  Artur  II.  (1305-1312),  and  Jean  III.  (1312-1341),  presents  few 
incidents  of  moment ;  but  the  death  of  the  last-named  prince 
brought  on  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  the  duchy  between  Jean 
de  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois,  and  led  to  the  war  which  forms 
so  important  an  episode  in  the  wars  of  England  and  France  under 
Edward  III.  of  England  and  the  kings  of  France  of  the  house  of 
Valois.  Jean  III.  left  no  children  :  he  had  two  brothers — or  rather 
one  brother,  Gui,  count  of  Penthifcvre,  who  died  before  him,  and  one 
half-brother,  the  above-mentioned  Jean  de  Moutfort,  who  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Jean  III.  took  possession  of  the  duchy.  Charles 
de  Blois  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Gui,  and  the  decision  was  referred  to  the  king  of  France  as  suzerain. 
The  case  was  argued  before  a  court  of  the  peers  and  grandees  of  the 
kingdom.  Montfort,  who  had  reason  to  fear  an  unfavourable  decision, 
fled  secretly  from  Paris ;  and  a  decree  of  the  king  declared  Charles  de 
Blois  duke  of  Bretagne.  Montfort  immediately  sought  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  England,  who  willingly  gave  him  his  support  :  and  by 
a  singular  concurrence  "Edward  III.,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  France 
through  a  female,  supported  Montfort  against  a  female  claim ;  while 
Philippe  VI.,  the  actual  possessor  of  the  crown  of  France,  whoae  right 
rested  upon  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  succession,  supported 
a  female  in  her  claim  to  the  ducal  coronet  of  Bretagne.  But  interest 
and  ambition  little  regard  such  inconsistencies. 

The  war  had  nearly  been  concluded  at  its  very  commencement. 
The  anry  of  Charles  de  Blois  invested  Nantes  in  1341,  iu  which  Jean 
de  Montfort  was,  and  throwing  into  the  city  the  heads  of  thirty 
Breton  prisoners  of  the  Montfort  party,  so  frightened  the  townsmen 
that  they  opened  their  gates,  and  Jean  was  taken,  carried  to  Paris, 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre.  Jeanne  of  Flanders,  countess 
of  Montfort,  was  at  Kennes  when  she  heard  of  her  husband's  capti- 
vity :  with  matchless  courage  she  re-animated  her  husband's  partisans, 
raised  troops,  acquired  numerous  other  partisans  by  fair  speeches, 
promises,  and  gifts,  and  throwing  herself  into  Hennebon,  a  town  on 
the  river  Blavet  not  far  from  the  coast,  awaited  the  succours  which 
she  expected  from  England. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  countess  from  Rennes  that  place  was 
invested  by  the  troops  of  Charles  de  Blois  and  surrendered  by  the 
townsmen,  and  the  victorious  army  advanced  to  Hennebon,  hoping 
by  the  capture  of  the  countess  and  her  son  (a  child  of  three  years  of 
age)  to  settle  the  matter.  But  they  found  this  no  easy  task  ;  Jeanne 
attacked  vigorously  by  the  besieging  army,  and  having  to  counteract 
within  the  town  the  intrigues  of  the  bishop  of  Le'on,  who  wished  to 
persuade  the  townsmen  to  surrender,  defended  herself  with  undaunted 
courage.  In  a  sally  during  a  fierce  assault  she  entered  the  hostile 
camp,  set  the  tenti  on  fire,  and  being  unable  to  re-enter  Hennebon 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Auray,  recruited  her  forces, 
and  again  made  her  way  into  Hennebon.  The  siege  continued,  th-j 
bishop  of  Leon  exhorted  to  surrender,  and  the  heroic  countess  could 
only  obtain  of  her  now  dispirited  soldiers  a  promise  to  hold  out  fur 
three  days  longer.  Two  days  passed  away;  on  tho  third  the  besiegers 
were  seen  preparing  for  a  last  assault  ,when  the  English  fleet  hove  in 
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Mr  Walter   Manny  landed 
r3^  Ibree,  and  having  borMd  the  machine, 

nun  I  lii "  Whoem  then  MW  the  eoontaet, 
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at  the  head   of  tbe 
of  tb.  besiegers, 
"  My»  FroiMut, 
Manny  and   hi- 

oae  after  the  other  two  or  three  times,  might  well  My 
Ihel'she  was  a  valiaat  kdy."    The  siege  was  forthwith  raised. 

A  Mean*  attack  opon  Hennebno  marked  tbe  year  1341  Before 
Ike  e»d  of  the  year  the  eonatose  of  Montfort  aroMsil  tbe  esa  into 
ffnrttnil  «o  hex  further  eoeeoun,  and  WM  returning  with  a  fleet  of  40 
YnearOaeriMy.be  fell  in  with  a  Frenoh  fleet  oftt  great 
1  with  llenueis  sesiiien.  and  having  on  board  1000  men 
rlbeord«wofChariMdeBlo.,hime«lf.  The  battle  was 
i  by  a  tempest  which  Mparated  the  fleet*,  bat  four  English 
,  taken.  The  muitlee.  boded  with  her  reinforcement*,  and 
Mmg,  of  Ragtaod  and  France  arrived  in  Bretagne  with  hostile 
M.;lmt  early  in  tbe  year  1348  a  .uspension  of  arms  between  the 
rotate*  WM  agreed  on,  and  the  Breton,  alone,  with  some  nu-r- 
,  were  left  to  oarry  on  tbe  war.  In  1344  the  Montfort  party 
WM  strengthened  by  the  e»verity  of  tbe  king  of  France,  who,  without 
form  of  trial,  pat  to  death  a  Breton  lord,  Olivier  de  Clisson,  on  a 
Him  I  of  trails-way  farming  an  alliance  with  England.  The  widow 
laf  nh»ii.  on  hearing  of  this,  gathered  some  troopa,  surprised  a  castle 
held  by  the  (Head*  of  Charles  de  Bloia,  and  distinguUhed  herself  by 
her  exploite  in  a  war  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  women 
easnlslsd  tk«  warlike  fame  and  courage  of  men. 

In  1841  Jean  de  Montfort  managed  to  escape  from  the  Louvre,  after 
•  mfllluMMit.  of  three  years.  He  landed  in  England,  did  homage  to 
Edward  a.  hi.  muerain,  obtained  aid  and  returned  to  Bretagne.  He 
died  however  shortly  after,  and  the  rights  of  his  son,  a  mere  child, 
were  bravely  soMamed  by  tbe  Countess  Jeanne. 

In  1847  Charles  de  Bloia,  who  had  besieged  Roche  Derrien  near 
Treraier,  WM  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  an  inferior  body  of 


, 

troopa.  Hi«  wife,  Jeanne  de  Penthievre,  sustained  his  cause 
with  a  ralour  equal  to  that  of  the  Countem  of  Montfort,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Bntana  for  the  Knglinh  induced  many  of  them  to  embrace  her 
party.  In  1SS6  Charlea  recovered  bin  liberty  by  ransom,  and  renewed 
Ike  war.  which  waa  carried  on  for  seven  yean  longer,  during  which 
no  decUire  action  took  place.  In  1303  tbe  young  count  de  Montfort 
attained  hi*  majority,  and  did  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to 
hw  powerful  protector  tbe  king  of  England.  In  1 388  Charles  de  Blow 
and  Jean  de  Montfort  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Bretagne  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  parU,  having  Rennes  and  Nantes  for  their  respective 
capitals ;  bat  tbe  reproaches  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  of  Penthievro,  who 
told  him  that  ah.  had  married  him  to  defend  her  inheritance,  not  to 
yield  ap  half  of  it,  determined  Charles  to  break  it  The  following 
year  wituiasij  tbe  decisive  battle  of  Aurai,  in  which  Montfort, 
Cbaadoe,  and  Olivier  de  Clisson  overthrew  the  army  of  Charles  de 
Bloia,  though  ha  was  aided  by  tbe  bravery  and  skill  of  the  celebrated 
Bartraad  da  Gaeeclin.  Charlea  de  Bloia  himself  fell  in  the  action, 

MX!  the  trsaty  of  Ooerande  in  1885  Moored  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to 

x. 

Although  Jean  de  Montfort  (Jean  IV.)  had  no  competitor  for  the 
ooby.  his  poesaselon  of  it  WM  neither  quiet  nor  uninterrupted.     His 
~»d  repose.     Tbe  course  pointed  out  to 
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doohy.  bis  poMsssion  of  it 

• 


by  Uw  gratitude  doe  to 


for  past  services  and  his  present 


doty  of  Adetity  to  France  WM  neutrality ;  but  the  duke  went  beyond 
this ;  be  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  which  necessarily  drew 
down  upon  him  the  hostility  of  France,  while  his  liberality  to  the 
'  Individually  dugnsted  the  barons,  and  the  admission  of 
garrison,  alienated  tbe  tow 


towns  of  his  duchy.     He  quarrelled 
for  that  of  the  French 


.  who  eoon  after  left  hi.  service  .  

A  French  army  under  Da  Oaeealin,  now  constable  of  France, 
If  a  Breton,  entered  Bretagn.  in  1370.  and  the  duke  abandoned 
by  his  wbieete  WM  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.     In  1373  he 
MlM-Biil.  Utnottodhn  any  support  again  retired  to  England.     The 
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bat  a  violation  of  the  hide 
jpt  to  eaUbliah  the  '  gabelle,' 
Ike  reoal  of  tbe  duke  in  1880,  and  after  a  di-  - 
to  which  hi*  quarr*!  with  Oliviw  de  Clieson  forms  a  proniin.-nt 
-  JSM  de  Xeejtfort  dUd  in  13M. 

liv  ,i  minor.     He 
the  Krenrli  kin?, 
involved  in  that 
tbe  reign  of  the 

Tfcqa*  ft*y»»«ly  changing  side,  in  the  unhappy 
he  iirawrieil  Brstacne  from  war  until  the 


Jean  T..  eon  of  the  late  doU,  came  to  th.  due 
had  h»m  merrM  while  yet  a  child  to  a  daughter  of 
Chart-  Tt,  end  upon  attaining  his  majority  WM 
of  ittetiuta«.s    which  marked 
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hy  hi*  mm,  FnncoU  t,  and  he  by  Pierre  II. 
— few  point*  of  uteresL     Pierre 
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It  beMtked«ehy(ro«a1iSO»ol4S7:  Art.tr  III.  from  1457  to 


The  Ant  part  of  the  long  ducal  reign  of  Francois  It  (1458-1488) 
coincided  with  the  reign  of  the  astute  Louis  XI..  whose  desire  of 
niproeiing  the  enormous  power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  led  him 
into  frequent  disputes  and  contests.  In  14U5  Francois  entered  in!.. 
the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  the  king,  known  I  y  the  title  ,•( 
'  The  League  of  the  Public  Good.'  The  Bretons  were  too  slow  in 
their  movements  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  M.mtlhery,  but  they 
•Misted  in  tbe  blockade  ot  Paris  and  took  Pontoise  and  Evreux.  In 
1488  Francois  allied  himself  with  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  married  the  heiress  (since  dead)  of  tho  late  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne;  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  ;  tbe  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
Orleans  (heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  afterwards 
Louis  XII.),  Foix,  and  others,  for  mutual  protect  ..|,,,i-t 

against  the  court  of  France,  which  was  now  directed  by  Anne,  lady 
of  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and  guardian  of  h--r  young 
brother  the  king  Charles  VIII.  This  led  in  1487  to  the  inva- 
Hretagne  by  tbe  French.  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  hod  in  hi* 
adversity  resided  for  some  time  in  Bretagne,  did  not  iin.-ri.-r.-  in 
time  :  the  occasion  seemed  favourable  for  annexing  Bretagne  to 
France,  the  king  of  which  country  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  by  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Blois,  which  Louis  XI.  hod  long  since 
purchased.  Nantes  was  attacked ;  but  the  invaders  were  repulsed. 
In  1488  a  battle  was  fought  at  St.-Aubin  de  Cormier  between  th" 
French  army  under  La  Tremouille  and  the  Bretons  and  their  allies, 
English,  Germans,  Gascons,  and  Spaniards  :  the  latter  were  defeated 
with  loss,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  field. 
A  treaty  was  however  agreed  upon,  and  Francois  died  just  after  ite 
conclusion,  the  7th  or  9th  of  September,  1488. 

Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  duke,  succeeded  to  the  duchy.     Her 
situation  was  embarrassing  and  painful.     The  Marechal  de  Rieux,  her 
guardian,  and  other  powerful  persons  at  the  court  wished   1 
marry  the  Sire  d'Albret,  a  Gascon  noble  to  whom  she  was  exceedingly 
averse.     Some  English  and  Spanish  auxiliaries  arrived  to  defend  her 
against  the  hostile  designs  of  France,  but  she  feared  that  • 
would  make  themselves  masters  of  her  person  and  roni]>el  ! 
marry   the   Sire  d'Albret      To  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues  and 
annoyances,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  to  wh.  .111 
she  was  married  by  proxy  in  1489.     The  French  wished  to  dissolve 
the  marriage,  which  indeed  was  never  consummated ;  and  in  the  year 
1490  hostilities  recommenced  between  France  and  Bretagne.     Tbe 
duchess  was  besieged  in  Rennes,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  nego- 
tiating.    During  the  negotiations  a  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  listened  to  by  the  Breton  leaders,  and  finally  carrie 

•  hat  the  duchess  and  the  young  king  of  France,  Chflrlr •  VIM.. 
should  reconcile  their  discordant  claims  by  marrying.     This  marriage 
took  place  in  1491  ;  and  by  the  terms  of  it  the  rights  of  wlii- 
party  died  first  were  to  go  to  the  survivor  in  default  of  lawful 
The  duchess  WM  bound  also,  if  she  survived,  to  many  only  the  futuro 
king  of  France  or  the  heir  presumptive,  so  that  the  final  union  of  the 
duchy  with  the  crown  was  apparently  secured. 

In  1498  Charles  VIII.  died  without  children;  and  in  1499,   nine 
mouths  after  his  decease,  Anne  married  his  successor,  Louis    XII. 
The   articles  of  marriage   between   Anne   and   the   new  king  were 
designed  to  separate  the  crown  of  France  from  the  ducal  coron.-t  ..f 
Bretagne,  by  providing  that  the  latter  should  descend  to  the  .-. 
son,  or  in  default  of  a  second  son  to  a  daughter,  so  as  to  give  • 
province  a  sovereign  of  its  own.     The  duchess  Anne  died    in    l.'.l  i. 
aged  37  years.     Her  daughter  Claude  was  married  a  few  months  after 
to  the  Duke  d'Ang..uletne,   heir  presumptive  n.-h  throne. 

which  he  ascended  upon  tho  death  of  Louis  XII.  in  151.1  un.i 
title  of  Francois   I. ;    and   shortly    afterwards  Claude  <-. 
husband  her  rights  over  Bretagne  during  her  lifetime.     It  was  not 
however  till  several  years  after  her  death,  which  was  in  15*24,  that 
Bretagne  was  formally  united  to  Franco  :  this  union  took  place  in 

IV. MI  this  time  the  history  of  Bretagne  ceases  to  possess  any 
imp.'rt:inc«.  It  became  completely  a  province  of  France,  and  the 
traces  of  its  separate  existence  (except  always  the  prevalence  of  the 
Breton  language),  which  diminished  during  the  nv.nmvhy,  have  been 
quite  obliterated  in  tho  new  arrangements  induced  by  the  French 

Uon. 
•  mi,  /futoire  de  Rretagne.) 
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I'd  ;K\V<  >OI>.     [STAFFORDSHIIIK.J 

HIM  A  NCOS,  tho  capital  of  an  arrondiiwement  in  the  department 
of  Hnutra-AlpcK,  in  France,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first,  instance  and 
of  a  college,  is  situated  on  a  round-topped  eminence  at  a  little  di  • 
west  of  the  Col  de  Oenovrc,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Cui-amie  and 
tho  Clare*  (which  here  unite  and  form  tbe  Durance 
from  Gap,  and  has  a  population  of  343.1.  including  the  whole  commune. 
The  town  which  stands  4384  feet  above  the  !<••  -a,  consists 

chiefly  of  one  eteep  street  tolerably  well  built  and  traversed 
bnx.k  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  square  space  in  whieh  the  market  is  held. 
The  rest  of  the  town  is  ill  built  and  disuml  looking.    ( ine  of  the  most 
remarkable  houses  is  one  of  three  stories,  which  is  still 
Temple  from  its  having  been  a  Protestant  chapel ;  it  I  .ears  the  date  1574. 
An  a  town  Briancon  is  a  poor  place,  but  as  a  fortress  it  ranks  very  high. 
commanding  as  it  does  one  of  the  great  posses  orer  the  Alps.      The 
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fortifications  include  a  triple  line  of  ramparts  and  seven  forts,  built  ou 
rocky  heights  of  different  elevations  above  the  town  and  the  fires  of 
which  cross  each  other.  The  summit  of  the  eminence  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  crowned  by  fort  Vieux.  Several  redoubts  and  lunettes 
command  the  road  to  Italy ;  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Clarke 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  fortifications  which  communicate 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  127  feet  in  span  and  179 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  A  zigzag  road  leads  from  the 
bridge  to  the  several  forts  which  command  all  the  approaches  to  the 
town  and  communicate  with  each  other  also  by  subterranean  galleries 
cut  in  the  solid  rock ;  all  the  forts  and  defences  of  the  town  are 
commanded  by  the  lunette  called  Point-du-Jour,  which  occupies  the 
highest  ground  between  the  two  rivers.  Brian^on  is  the  principal 
arsenal,  magazine,  and  dep6t  for  the  French  Alps.  The  erections 
connected  with  the  fortifications  give  the  town  a  very  imposing  and 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  Besides 
these,  vast  barracks  and  a  handsome  church  built  on  a  terrace  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  surmounted  by  two  handsome  towers  are 
iruous  objects.  There  are  many  pretty  country  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brianoon,  one  of  which  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
inclined  plane  that  leads  up  to  the  town  is  surrounded  by  finely 
improved  grounds,  adorned  with  waterfalls  and  streams  derived  from 
the  river  Cervieres  which  joins  the  Durance  below  Briancon.  Nails, 
scythe-,  hosiery,  hemp-hackles,  cotton-yarn,  crayons,  leather,  copper 
ware,  ic.,  are  made  in  the  town,  which  trades  in  these  articles,  and  in 
lead-ore,  mules,  sheep,  turpentine,  manna  (gathered  from  the  larch), 
lavender-water,  and  simples  collected  on  the  Alps. 
Brianoon  oooupua  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brigand-urn,  which  was 

6  Roman  miles  from  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Gencvre),  and  was  connected 
by  a  road  through  Grenoble  with  Vienne  on   the  Rhone,  and    by 
another  road  through  Embrun  with  Gap. 

(Itictionnaire  de  la  Prance;  Annuaire  pour  1853;  Dictionary  of 
Greet  and  Roman  Geo<jrai>luj.) 

BRIANSK.     [OREL.] 

BRIARE.     [LoiRET.J 

BUIAVELL'S,  ST.     [GLOUCESTERSHIRE.] 

BRIDGE,  Kent,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
irish  of  Bridge,  hundred  of  Bridge  and  Petham,  and  lathe  of 
St.  Augustine,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lesser  Stour,  near 
mi  »ld  bridgi:  nv«r  that  river,  in  51"  15'  N.  lat.,  1°  7'  E.  long. ;  3  miles 
S.  K.  from  Canterbury,  and  58  miles  E.S.E.  from  London  by  road. 
The-  population  of  the  parish  of  Bridge,  including  234  persons  in  the 
Bridge  Union  workhouse,  in  1851  was  864.  The  living  isajvicarage  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Bridge  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  39,771 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,164.  This  place,  which  is  of 
some  antiquity,  is  termed  in  old  deeds  Brigge.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  two 
schools  in  the  parish.  The  South- Eastern  railway  brings  this  district 
of  country  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  many  gentlemen's  seats. 

BRIDGEND,  Glamorganshire,  a  market-town,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  (Jowln-idge,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes-  of 
Coyty  and  Newcastle  and  hundred  of  Newcastle,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Ogmore,  in  51"  30'  N.  lat.,  3°  34'  W.  long. ;  distant 

7  miles  W.  by  X.  from  Cowbridge,  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cardiff, 
181  mile*  \V.  from  London  by  road,  and  1904  miles  by  the  Great 

m  and  South  Wales  railways.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Coyty  in  1851  was  230*  ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Newcastle  was  1536  ; 
tlie  population  of  the  town  of  Bridgend  is  not  given  separately  but 
proli.ibly  amounted  to  about  3000.  The  living  of  Coyty  is  a  rectory, 
Mid  with  the  curacy  of  Nolton,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town 

.  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.     Bridgend  and 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  23,369. 

Bridgend  is  called  in  Welsh  Pen-y-Bont-ar  Ogwr.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  river  Ogmore,  or  Ogwr,  into  two  unequal  parts:  the 
lesser  portion,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  in  the  parish  of  New- 
castle ;  the  other  part,  on  the  left  bank,  which  is  called  Oldcastle, 
in  in  the  parish  of  Coyty.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Ogmore  here,  the 

modern  one  being  that  over  which  the  turnpike-road  passes. 
Th>'  parish  church  of  Newcastle,  St.  Illtyd's,  stands  in  an  elevated 
position  surmounting  the  steep  bank  of  the  Ogmore  at  a  height  of 
;il.>. ut  100  feet.  The  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  the  gothic 
style.  There  is  a  chapel-of-  ease  to  Coyty  parish  in  Bridgend,  and 
another  called  Nolton  Chapel.  Three  Dissenting  chapels  are  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  National  and  a  Wesleyan  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  is  attended  to  by  a  Local 
I  ;...inl  of  Health.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  picturesque. 
In  tin;  main  street  are  several  new  buildings  and  handsome  shops. 

.arket-place,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  is  well  planned  and 
executed  neatly  paved,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  Behind  the 
market  are  well-built  public  slaughter-houses.  A  county  hall  has 
been  recently  built.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Bridgend  possesses 
a  mechanics  institute  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in 

vn.  The  chief  support  of  Bridgend  arises  from  its  position  as  a 
market-town,  placed  between  a  mineral  and  an  agricultural  population. 
The  market  day  is  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  on  Holy  Thursday  for 


cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  another  on  November  17th.  The  South 
Wales  railway  now  open  to  Swansea  passes  near  Bridgeud.  A  railway 
for  coals,  4J  miles  in  length,  connects  Bridgend  with  the  Llynir  Valley 
mineral  line.  About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  a  quarry  of  mountain 
limestone.  The  river  Ogmore  is  much  resorted  to  for  salmon  fishing; 
also  for  the  Sewin  trout  and  the  gwyniad,  a  fish  which  abounds  in 
this  river.  About  two  miles  from  Bridgeud  stands  Coyty  Castle,  an 
extensive  ruin. 

BRIDGENORTH,  Shropshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Severn,  in  52°  33'  N.  lat.,  2°  26'  W.  long.,  20 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  138  milea  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London.  The  town  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is 
on  the  right  bank,  built  on  a  red-aandstone  rock,  which  rises  60  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
in  1851  was  6172;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  7610. 
The  livings  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Leonard  are  perpetual  curacies  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Bridgenorth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
67,882  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,608. 

Bridgeuorth,  anciently  Bruges  or  Brug,  is  stated  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin.  The  first  known  charter  is  one  of  the  16th  year  of  King  John. 
The  borough  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  year  of 
Edward  I.  Bridgenorth  Castle  is  historically  interesting.  When  or 
by  whom  it  was  built  is  uncertain ;  but  in  1102  Robert  de  Belesme,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  rebuilt  the  castle  and  strengthened  the  town,  and 
defended  it  unsuccessfully  against  Henry  I.  on  behalf  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  In  1156-7  Henry  II.  besieged 
Bridgenorth,  when,  it  is  said,  his  life  was  saved  by  a  knight  who 
stepped  forward  and  received  in  his  own  person  an  arrow  aimed  at 
the  king.  In  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  espoused  the  Royalist 
cause,  and  held  out  for  three  weeks  against  the  Parliamentary  forces ; 
a  large  part  of  the  town,  including  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  was  on 
that  occasion  burned  to  the  ground. 

Besides  the  parish  churches,  the  National  school  in  the  lower  town 
is  licensed  for  divine  service.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Irvingites.  Bridgenorth  has  a  Free 
Grammar  school  founded  in  1503.  It  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  about  501.  a  year,  and  had  36  scholars  in  1852.  Connected 
with  the  school  are  three  exhibitions  to  Christ's  College,  Oxford.  The 
school  is  free  to  sons  of  resident  burgesses.  There  are  also  a  Blue-Coat 
school  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  30  boys ;  a  National 
and  an  Infant  school,  common  to  both  parishes ;  and  a  National 
school  in  the  lower  town,  erected  hi  1847.  A  society  for  the  diffusion 
of  religious  and  useful  knowledge ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  savings 
bank ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  combined  infirmary  and  dispensary, 
erected  in  1836,  are  the  chief  public  institutions  in  the  town.  A 
library,  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stackhouse,  contains  many  old 
and  valuable  books.  There  is  also  a  public  subscription  library. 
Bridgenorth  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  charities;  amongst 
others  an  almshouse  for  12  of  the  widows  or  unmarried  daughters 
of  burgesses,  and  an  hospital  for  10  widows  belonging  to  the  upper 
town. 

The  situation  of  Bridgenorth  renders  it  airy  and  salubrious.  The 
prospect  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  delightful.  There  is  a  curious 
walk  made  from  the  high  part  of  the  town  to  the  bridge,  behig  hewn 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  through  the  rock ;  the  descent  is  great, 
but  it  is  made  easy  by  steps  and  rails.  A  public  mall  on  the  grove 
above  the  lower  town  forms  a  beautiful  walk,  although  now  little 
frequented.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  three  carpet 
manufactories  and  two  large  mills  for  the  spinning  of  worsted.  A 
large  portion  of  the  labouring  class  finds  employment  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Severn,  but  the  principal  sources  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants 
are  the  market,  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  the  retail  trade  with 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  five  annual  fairs — on  the  Thursday 
before  Shrove  Tuesday,  May  1st,  June  20th,  August  2nd,  and  October 
29th  (the  last  continuing  for  three  days),  for  cattle,  sheep,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  &c.  There  is  a  jail  at  Bridgenorth,  built  in  1823. 
The  inhabitants  to  the  east  of  Bridgenorth  are  less  connected  with 
the  town  than  those  on  the  west.  They  are  separated  from  it  by  a 
tract  of  hilly  but  fertile  country,  and  their  chief  market  is  Wolver- 
hampton. 

BRIDGETOWN.     [BARBADOES.] 

BRIDGEWATER,  Somerset,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Bridgewater  and  hundred  of  North  Petherton,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Parret,  in  51°  7'  N.  lat.,  3°  0'  W.  long.,  33  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  from  Bristol,  139  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road, 
ar.d  151}  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population 
of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  are  co-extensive, 
was  10,317  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Taunton  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Bridgewater  Poor-Law  Union. 


-. 


JIllIDLINGTON. 


an  area  of  85.SM  none, 
Book  under  the  name  of 


BritevwvAer  &•  *»)*nfc*oaj*jd  ia  DonM*4*iy  Book  iiminr  UM  name  of 
Br«pe.  WUttM.  de  Briwere.  to  whom  H.nry  II.  had  granted  the 
ma***,  bwh  •  oa*Ue  of  .i)n«id«r«M*  Mnagth  at  BridgewtUr,  and 


[Joan  for  UM  lava  a  market  and  a  fair  ;  he 
I  uf  at  John.  oamtoHag  of  a  magUr.  brethren,  and 
.'of  theorderofSL  Augusti*.    Thi*  banpiul  had  very 
ID  UM  w*.t  |«n  of  UM  t-.»u  wa*  a  priory  of 
u*,  dedicated  to  Si  Franci*.    There  wa*  also 

M  LeUna**  UBM  n»  ho*ph*J  for  leper*.    UM  founder  of  St.  John. 
bridge  of  Utrw  archc*  over  the  river 


Parret;  Uu*  wa*  completed  in  the  ragn  of  Edward  L  by  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet 

BrtdgewaUr  WM  on*  of  UM  town*  th»t  wm  Uken  by  the  baron* 
duriacth*irr<*uKa*>u>st  KingHeurylH.  In  the  civil  wars  it  stood 
•wtTkM.1  time  for  UM  king.  In  July.  1«46,  Colonel  Wyndham,  the 
•mraor,  WM  compelled  to  eurrender,  when  UM  oaitle  wa*  dismantled  : 
UM  only  iiMuim  of  it  DOW  existing  are  the  aally-port  and  some  •mall 
'  I  portion*  of  UM  walla,  The  inhabitant*  of  Bridgewater  *up- 
•  i  to  the  throne  of  UM  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  wan 


king  by  UM  mayor  and  corporation. 

ih  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  U  a  handaome  structure, 


•>(  a  nave,  chancel,  transept*,  two  side  aisles  and  a  tower, 
•d  with  a  lofty  apire.  It  hail  recently  been  restored.  There 
Is  also  a  ohapel-of-eaM  in  the  pariah  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
There  are  place*  of  worship  in  Bridgewater  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
•tethndseni.  Quaker*,  and  Unitarian*.  King  James's  Free  Grammar 
inhnol.  founded  in  1641,  ha*  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  IS/. 
a  year.  It  i*  free  to  none  :  «  boy*  of  the  borough  pay  21».  a  quarter. 
The  number  of  *cholan  in  1862  wa*  about  30.  In  1723  Dr.  John 
Morgan  founded  and  largely  endowed  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  eon*  of  decayed  tradesmen  resident  within  the  borough.  A  spa- 
•chu-.l-room  and  a  boo**  for  the  master  wen  erected  in  1M  'i. 
number  of  scholar*  is  about  160,  of  whom  30  are  clothed  on  the 
A  school  WM  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tackerell  for  the  clothing,  educating,  and  apprenticing  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  certain  of  his  relative*.  The  management  is  in 
UM  hands  of  trust*)**.  Various  other  sums  have  been  left  for  the 
in»4iii<«inn  of  poor  children.  There  are  almabouses  and  an  infirmary. 

The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  Bridgewater  by  Edward  I. 
in  UM  23rd  year  of  hi*  reign,  since  which  time  it  ha*  returned  two 
member*  to  Parliament  It*  first  charter  wa*  granted  by  King  John, 
June  24th,  1200,  and  twelve  other  charters  were  granted  to  it  between 
that  time  and  1888.  The  town  ia  pleasantly  situated,  about  nine 
mile*  from  the  ana,  ia  a  level  but  well-wooded  country  ;  to  the  north- 
east are  the  Poldeo  and  Meudip  hills,  and  on  the  west  the  Quantock 
bilk.  Tbe  river  Parret,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  iron  bridge, 
divide*  the  town  into  two  part*.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is 
•o  UM  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets,  although  rather  irregular, 
are  of  good  width  and  paved  ;  the  houses  are  generally  well  built : 
UM  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building  The 
jail  U  convenient  in  it*  internal  arrangements.  The  market-house  is 
a  rather  haiMknm*  structure,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  lantern. 
K«Kgv»r,  that  part  of  the  town  which  i*  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Parret,  ha*  greatly  increased  ainoe  the  formation  of  the  BrUtol 
and  Exeter  railway,  the  station  of  which  i*  in  Eastover.  It  possesses 
a  very  handaome  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

Tbe  river  Parret  i*  navigable  a*  far  a*  Bridgewater  for  veesels  of 
700  ton*,  bat  It  i*  subject,  like  some  other  river*  in  the  Bristol 
ik*n«il.  to  a  rue  of  nearly  aix  fathom*  at  spring-tide*.  The  flow  of 
UM  tide  U  praoeded  by  a  head-water  commonly  termed  the  '  bora,' 
wkteb  often  produce*  much  inconvenience  among  the  shipping.  The 
nrinnitial  import*  to  Bridgewater  are  grain,  coal*,  tallow,  aud  timber. 
Coat*  are  imported  from  Walea,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the 
try  by  mean*  of  UM  river  Parret  and  a  canal.  Tbe  Parret  is 


81st.  l»6t,  » a.  under  SO  Ion*  banian,  M  veeaela,  tonnage,  I!"-']  ; 
above  60  ton*.  M  v**nk,  tonnage,  10,148 ;  with  2  .teara-veeeels,  81 
ton*.  Tbe  ammbir  and  tonnage  of  venwl*  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Bridgewater  during  the  year  1852  wen  a*  follow*  :— Coast- 
wj.mwank.JW2  vee>*k,  1M.M8  ton*;  outward*.  1170  vem.1*, 
-•  ton*.  Ia  UM  colonial  and  foreign  trad*  there  entered  68 
«•**•*•  of  M«f  ton*,  and  cleared  16  veasel*  of  8044  ton*. 

A  naaufcHuti  peculiar  to  and  constituting  UM  staple  trade  of 
y*%»wntei.  i*  UM  fabrication  of  that  kind  of  white  brick  known  as 
Bath  brick :  thi.  branch  at  industry  give*  employment  to  many  of 
the  iahaUteaU.  There  are  market*  on  Turn  lay,  Thursday,  and 


r ;  that  on  Thursday  being  the  principal  market  for  pro 
and  e*pecially  (or  cneeae,  for  which  thV  neighbourhood  is 
•d.  Fain  are  held  on  the  flnt  Monday  in  Lent,  July  24th, 
October  2nd.  and  December  27th.  Tbe  fair  ou  October  2nd,  called 
BC  MatUww  .  Fair,  which  i*  held  by  royal  charter,  wa*  form.  > 
•art  ««•  HoeBenrtebin  and  UM  adjoining  counties,  and  i*  (till  of  con 
Ifaidgewater  f.mmm  a  saving*  bank.  A 


county  court  i*  held  in  the  town.  Petty  aoaniuiw  are  held  weekly  for 
the  borough,  and  monUily  f«r  the  county.  The  July  quarter  Kieaoni 
are  held  ia  Bridgewater,  and  the  *u miner  aaiise*  are  held  here  alter- 
nately with  Well*.  Bridgewater  wa*  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Blake, 
who  received  hi*  education  at  the  Oramrnar  school  in  the  town. 

imil>«ii:\\  ATKIi.     [VAS  DIEMKN'S  LAM..] 

HlUDl.lMiTO.N",  formerly  written  BRELLINOTON,  but  now 
commonly  pronounced  '  Burlington,'  E«*t  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  ]>"rt 
and  market-town  in  the  parwh  of  Bridliugton  aud  wapeutake  of  1  ii.-k- 
ering,  U  situated  in  54'  6'  N.  lat,  0°  12'  W.  long.,  distant  40  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  York,  20U  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  -'"I 
mile*  by  the  Great  Northern  (viA  Boston  aud  Hull)  and  North  MM 
land  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  liridlington  with 
Bridliugton  Quay  was  2432  in  1851.  The  living  ia  n  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York.  Hrid- 
lington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 

en  of  63,410  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,2<>1. 

The  town  is  about  a  mile  from  the  east  coast.  At  this  place  the 
surface  which  farther  north  is  hilly,  subsides  into  a  flat,  which  extend* 
along  the  coast  to  Spurn  aud  thence  to  Hull,  and  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  called  Holderueas. 

Bridlingtou  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station — Qabrautovicorum.   l-'Umlmrough  Hfitd  is  tl . 
by  some  good  antiquaries  to  be  the  Or  -Hum  I'romoutorium  ;  though 
the  received  opinion  is  that  Spurn  Head  better  agrees  with  its  posi- 
tion.    The  road  to  York  cullr  I  tin-  York  road,  appears  to  have  been 
a  British  road,  perhaps  improved  by  the  Romans.      The  remains 
which  determine  the  exact  sites  of  inland  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Romans,  have  here  beeu  long  swept  away  by  the  encroachment*  of 
the  aea.     After  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  after  the  Saxons  had 
established  themselves  in  Britain,  the  north  portion  of  the  country 
was  the  last  subdued  ;  nor  wa*  this  effected  until  the  lauding  at 
flamborough   of   Ida,    in  547.      A   srrirn  of  parallel   iir 
intersect  the  Wolds  from  east  to  west,  and  near  the  extremity 
Wolds  shorter  lines  occur  in  difien-ut  directions.    Tradition  Mn 
them  to  the  Danes ;  and  this  locality  wa*  undoubtedly  their  strong- 
hold for  nearly  three  centuries.     Several  engagement*  were  fought 
here  between  the  Dane*  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans.     The  Danes' - 
tower,  near  Klamborough,  is  plainly  of  Norman  architecture.     Great 
numbers  of  tumuli  are  spread  over  the  Wolds,  some  in  groups,  others 
detached.     The  group   called   '  Danes' -graves'   comprises  at  present 
about  200  barrows.     The   detached  tumuli  extend   down  to  Flam- 
borough  Head.      Some  of  them  have  been  found  to  contain   i. 
skeletons,  other*  bronze  and  iron  weapons,  and  a  few  British  urns. 
Specimens  of  these  urns,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
liridlington,  were  evidently  formed  by  hand,  and  baked.     In  July 
1834  a  tumulus  WOK  opened  at  Grixthorpe,  near  Filey,  a  deacrijit 
which  was  published  by  Mr.  Williamson.     The  coffin  was  of  oak,  and 
of  the  rudest  shape  and  structure,  the  interior  having  bocu  hollowed 
out  apparently  with  chisels  and  hatchets  of  flint.     The  body  witliiu 
the  coffin  was  enveloped  iu  a  strong  skin.     No  pottery  was  found. 

Flint  heads  of  arrows,  and  of  a  j:iv<  lin,  pins  of  horn,  bone,  and  w I, 

:m> I  the  fragments  of  a  horn-ring,  were  among  the  content  of  the 
coffin  ;  in  addition  to  which  wa*  a  spear-head  of  brass  or  HOUIO  other 
cotnpomtion  of  metal.  The  body  is  considered  to  have  been  about 
6  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  it«  muscular  attachments  aro  very  strong. 
The  coffin  and  its  contents  are  placed  in  the  Scarborough  Museum. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  large  Saxon  barrows  occur.  In  1 
party  of  gentlemen  caused  some  ground  in  a  field  called  Tuft-Hill,  at 
Kilhain,  to  be  opened,  when  half-burned  bones,  pieces  of  urns,  &c., 
were  found  intermingled  with  the  light  sandy  earth.  In  a  sand-pit 
at  a  short  distance  they  discovered  a  human  skeleton,  about  3J  feet 
below  the  surface ;  many  ornament*  of  bra**,  clasps,  hooks,  riugn, 
and  buckle*  were  found  in  different  parts,  as  well  as  a  Urge  number 
of  amber  and  glass-bead*  which  lay  about  the  neck.  The  legs  of  the 
skeleton  were  crossed.  Near  Rudstou,  five  miles  from  Bridlington, 
about  aix  years  back,  a  large  toaselated  pavement  was  discovered  by  a 
ploughman.  Tbe  design  ia  said  to  have  differed  from  those  of  Roman 
pavement*.  The  tessera  were  formed  of  the  chalk-stones  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  put  together  with  considerable  skill.  An 
account  of  the  Beacon*  will  be  found  in  PouUon's  '  History  <>t  ll>il  ler 
new;'  the  (itea  of  nearly  all  tho*e  referred  to  in  Queen  K!i/.al.et.h'« 
'  Letter  to  the  Justices,'  may  be  traced  to  thi*  day  :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  coeval  with  the  Danish  invasion.  The  derivation  of  the  names 
of  many  of  the  village*,  a*  well  a*  the  common  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ant-, i*  evidently  from  the  Saxon. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  of  Bridlington  formed  part 
of  the  extensive  poaMssion*  of  Earl  Morcar.  To  Walter  de  G.mt, 
»on  of  a  nephew  of  tliu  Conqueror,  to  whom  the  manor  hnd  Keen 
granted,  Bridliiifrton  owes  its  priory,  the  most  dUtinguiahing  feature 
in  iU  early  history.  When  completed,  probably  in  1114,  it  was 
peopled  with  canon*  regular  of  the  ord.  r  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
estate*  of  the  priory  were  of  immense  extent,  and  in.-lml, -,1  not  onlv 
land*  in  it*  vicinity  but  also  in  many  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  MI,  I  I'M 
Lincolnshire ;  and  they  were  largely  added  to  by  subsequent  bene- 
factors. Henry  I.  granted  to  the  prior  civil  jurisdiction  over  the 
manor  aud  town.  John  granted  them  an  annual  fair  and  a  weekly 
:..  ..„,'. 
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The  monastery  existed  four  centuries  :  when  it  was  dissolved  its 
revenues  amounted  to  5501.  per  annum,  a  very  large  income  at  that 
day.  In  1  539  it  was  demolished,  and  the  manor  and  rectory  became 
the  property  of  the  king,  by  whom  they  were  granted  on  lease  to 
various  individuals.  In  1643,  during  the  contest  between  Charles 
and  his  parliament,  Bridlington  became  the  scene  of  temporary  hos- 
tilities on  occasion  of  the  queen  landing  here  with  a  supply  of  arms, 
under  the  convoy  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  Admiral  Batten,  whose 
squadron  had  been  stationed  to  intercept  the  queen,  cannonaded  the 
t  nwii  for  some  hours,  but  was  warned  off  by  the  ebbing  tide,  which 
would  have  left  him  in  shoal  water.  The  celebrated  Paul  Jones  with 
four  ships  engaged  and  captured  two  ships,  the  convoy  of  the  Baltic 
fleet,  in  Bridlington  Bay,  on  September  21st,  1779.  Jones  reached  the 
Texel  in  safety  with  his  prizes. 

The  priory  church  is  the  chief  feature  in  Bridlington.  The  nave 
ami  an  arched  gateway  leading  to  it  are  the  only  parts  now  left  of 
the  once  spacious  monastery.  The  west  front  has  had  two  towers,  of 
which  the  lower  stories  only  remain.  This  front  still  retains  a  great 
degree  of  architectural  magnificence,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  beauti- 
ful collegiate  church  of  Beverley.  "  The  grand  western  entrance  is 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Henry  VII.  'a  time  ; 
excepting  however  the  north-western  tower,  which  belongs  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  style  of  the  north-western  tower  is  early 
KnL'li-ii,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The 
w  is  55  feet  in  height  from  its  base  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  and  27  feet  in  breadth.  The  head  is  filled  with  good  perpen- 
dicular tracery  .....  The  north  porch  is  also  a  truly  splendid 
specimen  of  architecture  .....  The  length  of  the  present 
church  in  the  interior  is  185  feet;  and  the  distance  of  the  farthest 
pillar  from  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  whose  foundation  has  been 
taken  up,  152  feet  ;  so  that  the  ancient  church  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  of  the  same  length  as  Beverley  minster,  about  333  feet  ;  its 
breadth  is  68  feet,  and  height  about  00  feet."  ('  An  Historical  and 
Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Bridlington,'  by 
the  Kev.  Marmaduke  Prickett)  Attention  has  recently  been  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  this  church.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  and 
a  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen  connected  with  the  district. 
The  great  west  windo.v  has  been  elaborately  restored  by  Mr.  Wail.vi 
of  Newcastle.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in  Bridlingtou.  A  building 
which  was  formerly  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  is  now  used  as  a 
temperance-hull.  There  are  in  Bridliugton  an  Endowed  school, 
founded  in  1636  for  the  instruction  of  20  boys,  the  children  of  poor 
parishioners;  another  school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1781,  "for 
maintaining  and  educating  the  poore  children  of  Bridlingtou  and 
Key  in  the  art  of  carding,  kniting,  and  spining  of  wooll,"  in  which 
12  children  are  instructed  ;  National  and  Infant  schools;  also  about 
20  day  and  boarding-schools.  The  town  possesses  two  public  sub- 
scription libraries,  a  small  museum,  and  a  mechanics  institute. 

The  streets  of  Bridlingtou  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and 
the  appearance  is  that  of  an  old  town  ;  but  the  town  has  been  much 
improved  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  The  town-hall  is  over  the  priory  gateway  ;  the  corn-exchange  is 
in  the  market-place.  The  trade  of  Bridlington  is  chiefly  in  corn. 
Soap-boiling  and  bone-grinding  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  give 
employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  retail  business  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  districts,  and  the  resort  of  visitors  to 
liriillingtou  Quay  during  the  bathing  season,  are  now  the  principal 
sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  imports  are  chiefly  coals 
li  '.MI  Sundcrland  and  Newcastle,  timber  from  America  and  the  Baltic, 
and  general  merchandise  from  London  and  Hull.  Two  fairs  are  held 
annually  in  a  large  open  area  between  the  priory-gate,  called  also  the 
'  Bayle  Ctate,'  and  the  church.  This  area,  which  is  called  '  the  Qreen,' 
was  the  close  of  the  priory. 

BRIDLINGTON  QUAY,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  small  modern 
town  in  the  parish  of  Bridlington  and  wapentake  of  Dickering,  is 
situated  on  the  sea-coaat,  in  the  recess  of  Bridlington  Bay,  in  54°  4' 
N.  lat.,  0°  10'  W.  long.,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  BHID- 
LINCITON.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bridlington  Quay  in  1841 
was  1852;  in  the  Census  returns  of  1851  the  population  is  included 
with  that  of  Bridlington  town.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York. 

This  place  is  much  frequented  during  the  bathing  season  ;  it  has 
increased  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  principal  street, 
which  runs  directly  to  the  harbour,  is  very  wide.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Two  substantial  stone  piers  inclose  the  harbour. 
There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  particularly  when  the  wind  is 
unfavourable  for  coasting-vessels  proceeding  northward  round  Flam- 
I,  .i-.,n^li  Head.  A  new  church  in  the  early  English  style  was  erected 
about  1842.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship  Tli.  n;  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  com- 
modious Infant  school,  and  a  day-school  conducted  by  Wesleyan 


A  fine  view  of  Fl<unborough  Head  and  Bridlington  Bay  is  obtained 
from  the  piers.  The  beach  has  a  fine  hard  sand,  which  affords  a  good 
walk  at  low  water.  There  are  warm  and  cold  sea-water  baths.  At  a 
short  distance  thtro  is  a  chalybeate  spring  of  reputed  efficacy,  resem- 


bling the  waters  of  Scarborough  aud  Cheltenham,  but  not  so  purga- 
tive. An  ebbing  and  flowing  spring,  which  was  discovered  in  1811, 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  of  remarkable  purity.  This 
spring,  being  below  high  water  mark,  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  tide. 
The  fossils  of  the  chalk-dirt's  near  Bridlingtou  are  numerous  and  well 
known.  A  few  years  ago  a  head  of  the  great  extinct  elk  with  branch- 
ing horus  measuring  11  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  was  found  in  the  lacus- 
trine deposit  in  this  vicinity. 

BRIDPORT,  Dorsetshire,  a  port,  borough,  and  market-town,  aud 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  Bridport  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  in  a  vale  above  the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  river 
Brit,  or  Bride,  in  50°  44'  N.  lat.,  2°  4'  W.  long.;  15  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Dorchester,  134  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Dorchester, 
the  nearest  railway  station,  is  141  miles  from  London  by  the  South- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Bridport,  was  7566 
in  1851.  The  town  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor;  aud  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset 
and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Bridport  Poor- Law  Union  contains  19 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  31,731  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  16,860. 

At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Bridport  contained  120 
houses,  and  possessed  a  mint  for  the  coining  of  silver.  The  first  charter 
was  granted  to  the  town  in  the  37th  of  Henry  III.  The  town  has 
sent  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  VI.  A  market 
and  three  fairs  were  granted  in  the  36th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  of  Bridport  is  dependent  upon  the  harbour, 
which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town.  The  sand  accumulates  so  rapidly  in  the  harbour 
that  much  trouble  and  expense  have  been  required  to  fit  it  to  receive 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century  down  to  the  present  time  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  harbour.  It  is  now  safe  and  commodious,  and  can  accommodate 
vessels  of  250  tons  burden ;  the  trade  of  the  port  has  in  consequence 
rapidly  increased.  The  number  aud  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  Bridport  on  31st  December,  1852,  were — under  50  tons, 
2  vessels,  73  tons;  above  50  tons,  14  vessels,  1774  tons.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  Bridport  during  the  year  1852  were  as  follows : — Coastwise, 
inwards,  198  vessels,  13,728  tons;  outwards,  87  vessels,  3717  tons: 
colonial  and  foreign,  inwards,  37  vessels,  3143  tons;  outwards,  34 
vessels,  1751  tons. 

Bridport  had  a  considerable  coasting  trade  in  coal  and  grain,  but  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  lost  in  consequence  of  the  superior  facilities 
for  transmission  of  goods  afforded  by  railways.  Hemp,  flax,  tallow, 
timber,  and  wheat  are  imported  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic;  aud 
timber  from  Norway  and  America.  Wines,  spirits,  skins,  coals, 
culm,  and  slates  are  also  imported.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and  of  cheese  and  butter  for  which  the 
neighbourhood  is  celebrated.  The  manufactures  of  Bridport  are 
principally  of  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage,  sailcloth,  and  fishing  nets. 
The  antiquity  of  the  hemp  trade  in  Bridport  long  since  dignified  a 
halter  with  the  name  of  a  '  Bridport  dagger.'  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent. 

The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice,  chiefly  of  the 
perpendicular  style.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  mechanics 
institution  with  reading  room  and-  lecture  room ;  almahouses  for  '27 
persons ;  besides  several  charities.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
spacious  and  airy  streets ;  the  main  street  forming  a  portion  of  the 
old  mall  road  from  London  to  Exeter.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  sewerage  is  good.  The  town-hall,  erected 
in  1786,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
Portland  stone.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  and  pedlery,  are  held  on  April  6th, 
Holy  Thursday,  and  October  llth.  A  county  court,  a  court  of 
sessions,  court  of  record,  and  court  leet  are  held  in  the  town. 

BHIE,  a  district  in  France  comprehended  partly  in  Champagne, 
and  partly  in  the  Ile-de-France,  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
toward  the  north  east  nearly  70  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  was  about  65  miles.  It  was  formerly  divided  iuto 
Brie  Francoise,  chief  towns  Brie-Compte-Robert,  and  Montereau  ; 
Brie  Champeuoise  divided  iuto  Upper  Brie,  capital  Meaux,  and  Lower 
Brie,  chief  town  Provius ;  and  Brie  Pouilleuse,  chief  towns  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  La-Fere-en-Tardenois.  Brie  Pouilleuse  was  afterwards 
incorporated  with  Brie  Champenoise. 

lirie  hail  anciently  its  own  feudal  lords,  who  bore  the  title  of 
counts  of  Meaux  ;  but  Herbert  of  Verinandois,  count  of  Meaux  or  of 
Brie,  having  become  count  of  Troyes  or  Champagne  in  the  10th 
century,  united  the  two  countries.  Brie  ever  afterwards  followed 
the  fate  of  Champagne.  The  territory  is  now  divided  between  the 
departments  of  Aisne,  Aube,  Marne,  Heine-et-Marue,  and  Seine-et-Oise. 

BRIEG.     [SILESIA,  PBUSSIAN.] 

BRIEL  (sometimes  called  liriclle  and  the  Brill),  a  seaport  town  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Island  of  Voorn  in  the  Dutch  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Haas,  iu  51°  64'  N.  lat, 
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le*Oi  by  the  Uult*  of  AIU*.  equipped  •  fleet  la  England  in  157 i  and 
eatered  the  harboor  of  Uriel,  wUoli  atoTMdered  to  them 


the  «rh-t  MI..: 


them,  wul  Urn. 
In  1 585  the  town 


wa.  (in.  up  to  KluaUrth.  uu-a  of  EafUd.  a*  .eourity  for  advance* 
•Ma.  br  lwr  to  th.  State.  o?  HolUoa.  and  it  continued  garrUooed  by 
tajll».  ».ili1i«ri  nnUI  1«1«.  when  it  *»  restored.  Briel  i*  well  l.uiK 
•a-f  rtm^j  fmllled  The  harbour  U  i^-minn*""*,  and  capable  of 
l»i  .g  MO  TWMls.  The  inhabitant.  number  about  5000  ;  thr 
ar»  priaaipaDy  oosaptad  M  fahermca  and  pilot*  Hri.-l  wu  the 
«Ua.  of  the  adminJ.  Van  Tromp  and  DC  Witt.  The  town  U 


IS  aiUW.  fr.,0,  Rotterdam. 
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lilt '  (or  St  Brieux).  an  epieoopal  city  in  France,  capital 

of  the  department  of  Cotee-dit-Nord.  the  *eat  of  tribunal*  of  fint 
tot  aad  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  an  agricultural 
f,  a  ecbool  of  hydrography,  communal  college,  and  a  diocesan 
v,  i*  situated  on  the  Oouet  near  it*  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of 
,  a  part  of  the  KnglUh  Channel,  278  mile*  W.  from  Paris, 
Ut,  r  45'  44'  W.  long.;  and  ha*  about  13,000 
I*. 

Thi.  oty  owe*  it*  origin  to  a  monastery  built  in  the  5th  century 
by  St.  Bnauo,  an  Iriahman  :  it  ha*  given  title  to  a  bishop  since 
A.O.  M4.  It  i.  built  near  the  little  river  Oouet,  over  which  i*  a 
baadcume  irranite  bridge,  and  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  hills 
•uAViently  high  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  sea,  although  so  near. 
The  Oonet  i*  navigable,  and  at  it*  mouth  is  the  village  of  Legutf,  with 
a  tide-harbour  which  form*  the  port  of  the  town,  and  ia  almost  joined 
to  it  by  building*.  St-Brieuc  i*  a  neat  town,  tolerably  well  laid  out 
aad  built  for  an  old  town,  with  streets  suffid.-ntly  wide,  and  neat 
•quire*.  The  rampart*  were  demolished  in  1788  and  their  site 
converted  into  a  promenade,  which  i*  planted  with  lime-trees,  and 
terminate,  in  a  terrace,  whence  there  i*  a  view  of  the  Channel  on  one 
•id*  and  the  Bay  of  8t-Brieux  on  the  other. 

The  entrance  of  the  Oouet  wa*  formerly  defended  by  the  tower  or 
fort  of  Cea*un,  which  wa*  demolished  in  1598  by  order  of  Henri  IV. : 
from  it*  ruin*,  which  crown  a  high  cliff  nearly  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  are  fine  view*  of  the  coast  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  there  is  a 
•tnnd  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  firm  level  sand  at  low- 
water,  which  *mre*  (in  the  beginning  of  July)  as  a  race-course  for 
hone*  from  the  five  department*  formed  out  of  the  Arraoric  peninsula. 
The  cathedral  of  St-Brieuc  i*  a  structure  of  various  dates  :  part  of  it 
ie  a*  old  a*  the  llth  century;  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
century.  It  ha*  two  fine  rose-window*.  In  the  south  transept  is  the 
chapel  of  St-Sacretnent,  which  i*  adorned  with  several  wooden 
*>*toe«  of  food  workmanship,  representing  the  Annunciation.  There 
are  aeveral  sped  men*  of  good  wood-carving  in  the  interior.  The 
building  i*  nirmounted  by  two  low  and  ugly  tower*,  one  of  which 
support*  a  Ugh  wooden  spire.  The  church  of  St -Michel  haa-« 
hideou*  exterior,  re* ambling  a  Urge  barn ;  but  the  interior  i*  hand- 
some and  ha*  an  l"»p"-t"g  effect  The  town  has  seven  public  foun- 
tain* and  two  bridge*. 

Among  the  manufacture*  of  St-Brieuc  may  be  enumerated  linen, 
•*nj»,  woollen  stufiX  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  leather,  paper,  gilt 
batten*  and  beer.  It  i*  engaged  alao  by  means  of  the  port  of  LegiuS 
ia  the  ona*fing  trade,  in  the  Newfoundland  cod-fishery,  and  in  ship- 
building. Corn,  flax,  hemp,  puke,  butter,  honey,  and  cattle  are  the 
principal  export*.  Ht-Brieuc  has  a  public  library  containing  24,000 
»iilil*»u,  a  theatre  and  a  fine  boenitei  The  *ee  of  St-Brieuc  includes 
the  department  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord.  The  bishop  i*  a  suffragan  of 
the  arehbkbop  of  Tour*. 

For  a  loaf  time  after  it*  foundation  St-Brieuc  wa*  an  open  town, 
often  taken  aad  plundered  by  the  Northmen,  who  however  were 
conquered  under  it*  walla,  in  937,  by  the  Breton*  under  Alain  Barbe- 
Turte.  The  town  wa*  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Constable  de  Clinson 
during  the  war  ajpunrt  Duke  Jean.  On  this  occasion  the  duke  had 
fortified  the  cathedral,  which  the  cimttahlu  took  and  made  hi*  head- 
•narten.  The  Cbouan.  eatered  St-Brieuc  in  1799,  but  were  driv.-u 

. 

BRIGHTON,  or  M  it  ww  formerly  ordinarily  written,  and  is  still 
n  ia  most  fcca]  dooumenta,  BRIOHTHKUU  ,«ex,  a 

parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  watering-place,  and  forming 
of  tantfaPoor-Uw  Union,  in  the  hundred  .,{  \VI«l«b..ne  and  rape 
of  Lewe*.  to  aitaated  ia  50*  4»'  X  Ut.  0'  8'  W.  long.,  distant  62  mJ*M 
a  froea  London  by  road,  and  50)  mile*  by  the  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railway.  The  town  ooraptw  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to 
«t  of  the  parUh  of  Brighton,  aad  extend*  went  into  the  parish  of 
HOT*.  The  barrack*  and  a  few  detached  bourn  north  of  the  town 


are  ia  the  parwh  of  Preetoo.     The  population  <.f  the 
of  Bricbtoa.  which  include*  the  pariah*  of 
CT.673  in  1  Ml.    The  town  of  Brlfbtoa  compri*e.  an  area 


|mrliuuentary 
Brighton  and 
iprineaan  area 

•f  ItM  acrea.  The  government  i*  veetod  in  a  constable  and  a  body 
«f  i  •miialiinr*.  IIS  ia  amber,  riaoted  by  the  207.  householder* 
wader  aa  Ad  of  Parliament  for  regulating,  paving,  improving,  and 
!•  i  lining  the  town.  The  parliamentary  borough  wa*  constituted  by 
the  felona  Art ;  it  rrtorn.  two  member*  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Tfc.  Bviat,  of  St.  XbhoU*,  the  part*  church  of  Brijjjbtoa,  U  a  vicarage 


held  with  the  rectory  of  West  Blachington,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lew*,  and  diooeee  of  Chioheater. 

Brighton  itaud*  near  the  centre  of  the  curved  line  of  coast  of  whirh 
the  ea*t  and  west  point*  are  respectively  Ik-achy  Head  and  Selaaa 
Hill.  The  town  i*  built  on  a  slope,  and  is  defended  from  the  north 
winds  by  the  high  land  of  tlit<  South  Downs,  which  from  Beachy 
Head  a*  far  a*  the  central  part  of  Brighton  press  close  on  the  sea  and 
form  high  chalk  cliff*.  From  the  central  part  of  Brighton  westward 
the  hill*  recede  farther  from  the  sea,  leaving  a  level  coast  Thux  the 
town  of  Brighton  in  the  eastern  part  present*  a  high  cliff  to  the  tea, 
and  in  the  western  part  a  low  sloping  beach.  The  town  has  not 
increased  toward*  the  north  so  much  a*  along  the  coast ;  bul 
run  up  the  depressions  in  the  chalk,  along  which  the  London  and 
Lewe*  road*  respectively  are  formed.  The  entire  sea  frontage  of  il,.- 
pariah  of  Brighton,  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  is  occupied 
with  a  range  of  superior  houses.  The  population  of  the  town  ban 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  during  the  present  century  :  in 
1801  it  was  7339;  in  1811,  12,012;  in  1821,  24,429;  in  1831,  4 
in  1841  it  was  46,661  ;  and  in  1851  it  was  65,569.  The  niim 
residents  during  the  summer  occasionally  amounts  to  80,000.  The 
place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  origin  of  Brighton  is  uncertain.  Roman  coins  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  Conquest  the  lordship  of  the  manor  was 
included  in  the  possessions  of  Harold,  and  was  given  by  the  Con- 
queror to  his  son-in-law,  William  de  Warren.  About  this  time  some 
Flemings  are  supposed  to  have  established  themselves  here  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  From  the  exposed  nature  of  the  coast  the  town 
has  occasionally  suffered  from  hostile  invasion.  It  was  plundered 
and  burned  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  fortifications  were 
erected  to  protect  the  town.  Brighton  has  frequently  suffered  from 
storms  and  the  encroachment*  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  cliffs  have 
been  undermined,  and  at  different  times  many  bouses  have  been 
destroyed.  Wooden  groins  have  been  formed  which  run  l'i 
dill'  t.i  low  water  mark,  within  which  the  loose  shingle  is  deposited  ; 
the  shingle  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  always  driven  eastward.  A 
sea,  wall  has  been  built  along  the  eastern  cliff,  extending  from  th.- 
pier  to  Kemp  Town.  This  wall  is  60  fevt  high,  23  fuut  thick  tt 
base,  tapering  to  the  top  to  a  thickness  of  it  feet :  its  const  i 
cost  the  town  upward*  of  100,0007.  Two  centuries  ago  the  town  wu 
situated  '  under  the  cliff,'  or  on  the  tract  of  beach  now  covered  by  the 
sea,  on  which  stands  the  chain  pier.  Twenty-two  houses  were 
destroyed  in  16U5,  leaving  still  under  the  cliffs  113  tenements:  the 
whole  were  swept  away  in  hurricanes  which  occurred  in  1703  and 
1705,  and  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  In  the  year  1818,  while  some 
labourers  were  making  excavations  in  Ship  Street  and  Mi.l.ilr  Street, 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  engulphed  streets,  named  South  :- 
discovered  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  beach.  About  the  uii<!dli< 
of  the  18th  century  attention  was  directed  to  Brighton  as  a  suitsblu 
watering-place,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Richard  Russell,  an  intelligent  medical 
man,  whose  work  on  the  use  of  sea- water  excited  considerable  interest. 
The  place  was  rendered  a  fashionable  resort  by  Qeorge  IV.. 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  first  visited  Brighton  in  1782,  and  for  many 
years  in  succession  made  it  his  residence  during  the  summer  and 
Hutiiiiin.  In  1784  the  foundation  of  the  Marine  Pavilion  was  laid. 
This  royal  palace  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  modern  Brighton. 
Its  exterior  appearance  is  rather  fantastic  than  graceful,  presenting 
an  assemblage  of  domns,  minarets,  and  pinnacles.  Tin1  Pavilion  ha* 
been  purchased  and  fitted  up  by  the  corporation  of  Brighton  a*  a 
place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  and  visitors.  The  ground* 
attached,  which  occupy  upward*  of  7  acres,  are  appropriated  aa 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Adjoining  the  Pavilion  is  a  large  open  space  termed  the  Steyne. 
Prior  to  1793  this  was  a  piece  of  common  land  used  by  the  fishermen 
for  repairing  their  boats  and  drying  their  nets.  It  is  now  inclosed 
with  railings,  planted  with  trees,  intersected  with  roads,  and  rendered 
an  ornament  to  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  On 
the  north  side  i*  a  bronze  statue  of  Oeorge  IV.  by  Chan  trey ;  am)  <  m 
the  couth  side  is  the  Victoria  Fountain,  32  feet  high,  erected  by  MI!>- 
scription  in  1.S40.  The  rapid  increase  of  Brighton  caused  the  want 
of  a  suitable  landing-place  to  be  strongly  felt  A  company  was 
accordingly  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  suspension  or  chain 
which  was  begun  in  October,  1822,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Brown,  and  opened  in  November  of  the  following  year.  The  cost  of 
erection  was  30,0007.  It  is  composed  of  four  spans  or  chain  bridge*, 
each  255  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  end  on  a  framework  of  strong 
oaken  pile*  is  a  platform  paved  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  main 
chains,  which  arc  eight  in  IIIUII)HT,  nro  carried  over  pyramidal  cast- 
iron  towers  25  feet  high,  which  rest  on  clusters  of  piles.  The  entire 
length  of  the  pier  is  1136  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  platform  being 
13  feet  This  structure  was  seriously  damaged  in  heavy  gales  in 
October,  1883,  and  November,  1836.  The  pier  has  since  been  con- 
siderably strengthened,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair. 

On  the  cant  aide  of  the  pariah  of  Brighton  is  Kump  Town,  a  magni- 
ficent assemblage  of  private  houses  erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kt-inp. 
When  fint  built  some  yean  ago  it  was  quite  detached  from  the  town, 
but  1*  now  united  with  it  On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  the 
pariah  of  Hove,  are  several  handsome  squares  tviid  terrace*.  The 
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Marine  Parade  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  cliff  from  the  Steyne 
to  Kemp  Town,  and  along  the  whole  distance  ia  a  broad  terrace  on 
the  margin  of  the  cliff,  which  at  thia  place  attains  a  considerable 
height.  Many  fine  houses  are  situated  on  thia  range,  which  forms  an 
agreeable  and  convenient  promenade.  In  clear  weather  the  prospect 
from  the  cliff  is  very  extensive  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  40  miles  distant, 
may  occasionally  be  discerned  from  it.  The  battery  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  town  consists  of  six  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  42- 
pounders.  It  was  erected  in  1793,  and  rebuilt  in  1830.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town  is  the  Queen's  Park,  which  is  planted  with 
trees,  and  affords  opportunities  of  healthful  exercise  and  recreation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton.  A  chalybeate  spring  in  the  parish  of 
Hove  has  considerable  celebrity. 

The  parish  church,  an  ancient  edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
stands  on  Church  Hill.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  surmounted 
with  a  small  spire,  and  containing  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  St.  Peter's 
church,  on  the  north  level,  near  the  entrance  to  the  town  by  the 
London  road,  is  a  handsome  structure  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
erected  in  1827  by  Barry.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  11  churches 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  Brighton,  besides 
the  parish  church  and  St.  Andrew's  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Hove. 
The  L)U«enters  have  upwards  of  20  chapels,  including  5  Independent, 
5  Baptvt,  1  English  Presbyterian,  3  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Method  <ts,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  various  other  chapels. 
Some  of  the  Dissenting  chapels  are  handsome  edifices.  There  is  also 
a  Jews'  synagogue. 

The  Central  National  school  was  erected  in  1830,  and  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  to  accommodate  650  pupila.  The  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion was  4500J.  Besides  this  school  there  are  numerous  National, 
ii,  and  Infant  schools,  of  which  a  British  and  Infant  school  and 
I  Industry  are  supported  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
Union  Charity  schools,  founded  in  1805  by  Edward  Ooff,  Esq.,  are 
under  the  management  of  Dissenters.  There  are  also  two  Ragged 
schools,  and  a  School  for  educating  and  clothing  the  Indigent  Blind. 
Brighton  in  a  favourite  place  of  education  for  the  children  of  the 
more  opulent  classes.  There  are  upwards  of  100  boarding-schools  in 
the  town,  besides  a  large  number  of  day-schools.  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
K'-ijip  Town,  is  an  institution  founded  for  educating  the  daughters  of 
poor  clergymen,  and  preparing  them  for  governesses;  it  has  been 
established  about  20  years  :  each  pupil  pays  201.  per  annum.  There 
ia  also  a  Training  school  for  school-mistresses,  in  which  there  were  17 
pupil*  in  1851. 

The  Brighton  College,  a  proprietary  school,  founded  in  1847,  is 
led  to  provide  on  moderate  terms  a  sound  religious,  classical,  and 
general  education  of  the  highest  order.  The  college,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Tudor-collegiate  style,  was  erected  in  1849.  The 
literary  societies  include  the  Royal  Brighton  Scientific  and  Literary 
Institution,  the  Brighton  Athemcum,  and  the  Brighton  Working  Men's 
Institute. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Brighton  are  numerous.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  established  in  1828  ; 
the  Victoria  wing  was  added  to  the  building  in  1839  and  the  Adelaide 
wing  in  1841  ;  it  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  'open  to  the  sick  and  lame 
poor  of  every  county  and  nation  ' ;  the  Brighton  Dispensary,  founded 
in  1809,  for  administering  advice  and  medicine  gratuitously  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  for  promoting  vaccination ;  the  Provident  and  Self- 
supporting  Dispensary,  for  the  labouring  classes ;  a  Dorcas  Society ; 
a  Lying  in- Institution  ;  the  Dollar  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  persons, 
especially  the  aged,  who  have  experienced  great  reverses  in  their 
circumstances ;  a  Society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Widows ;  an 
Asylum  for  Female  Orphans  ;  an  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye ; 
an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  ;  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  a 
H'un'rMpHthic  Dispensary  ;  several  Loan  and  Provident  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  of  limited  incomes,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town-hall  of  Brighton  is  a  large  but  inelegant  building  of  a  so- 
called  classic  character,  with  three  double  porticoes.  It  contains  rooms 
for  public  meetings,  for  the  meetings  of  magistrates,  town  commis- 
sioners, police  offices,  4c. ;  it  has  also  a  spacious  market  room.  In  the 
Justice  room  the  Sussex  county  court  sits  two  d'^ys  in  each  month. 
Thfl  building  was  commenced  in  1830,  on  the  site  of  the  old  market, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  cost  upwards  of  50,000^.  Its 
dimensions  are  144  feet  by  113  feet.  The  now  market-place,  which  is 
commodious,  is  in  the  same  locality.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  poultry,  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  and  is  open  daily,  an  Act  for 
a  daily  market  having  been  obtained  in  1773.  A  corn-market  is  held 
in  the  town  on  Thursday.  A  fish-market  is  held  by  the  fishermen  on 
i  ien  beach.  Fairs  are  held  north  of  the  town  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  .September  4th.  Brighton  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  supply 
of  water  in  good.  Among  the  places  of  amusement  are  a  theatre,  an 
assembly  room,  and  two  club-houses.  At  some  of  the  public  rooms 
as  well  as  on  the  promenade  music  is  provided  during  the  bathing 
xeason.  tbout  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  on  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
Downs,  races  take  place  annually,  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
Regattas  and  other  aquatic  sports  are  occasionally  given.  In  addition 
to  the  bathing-machines  on  the  beach,  baths,  shampooing  establish- 
ment*, and  other  places  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids  and  other 
visitors  are  abundantly  provided.  The  hotels  are  numerous,  and 
•ome  of  them  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  and  splendour. 


The  trade  of  Brighton  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  a  wealthy  population.  Almost  the  only  manufacture  of 
the  place  is  that  of  Tunbridge  ware.  Shoreham,  about  7  miles  west 
from  Brighton,  and  Newhaven,  about  9  miles  to  the  eastward,  are  the 
ports  through  which  the  foreign  and  coast  trade  of  Brighton  is 
conducted.  The  coast  off  Brighton  is  too  dangerous  to  allow  of 
much  direct  trade  with  the  town.  Fishing  is  carried  on  somewhat 
extensively  :  the  fisheries  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  100  boats 
and  about  500  men.  Mackerel,  herrings,  soles,  brill,  and  tnrbot  are 
taken  in  large  numbers ;  mullet,  whitings,  and  other  fish  are  also 
caught.  The  principal  feature  of  the  traffic  of  Brighton  in  more 
recent  years  has  been  the  construction  and  operations  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  which  have  their 
common  centre  in  the  town,  namely,  the  main  line  northward  to 
London,  the  branch  westward  to  Portsmouth,  and  that  eastward  to 
Hastings.  The  central  station  in  Brighton  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town  is  a  handsome  and  convenient  building.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway  there  were  32  coaches  passing  daily  in  each 
direction  between  London  and  Brighton.  There  is  now  not  one. 
The  greatly  increased  facility  of  communication  by  railway  between 
Brighton  and  the  metropolis  has  caused  a  considerable  demand '  for 
house  accommodation,  to  meet  which  building  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  Downs  and  the  country  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton 
afford  a  great  number  of  fine  drives  and  walks. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  chain  pier,  Brighton  became  a  packet- 
station,  and  was  much  used  by  those  who  preferred  going  and  return- 
ing from  Paris  by  way  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  instead  of  the  old  route 
of  Dover  and  Calais.  The  opening  of  the  South-Eastem  line  of  rail- 
way introduced  a  rival  and  more  ready  communication  with  Paris  by 
way  of  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  ;  and  more  recently  Newhaven,  since 
the  construction  of  a  branch  railway  to  it,  has  obtained  a  share  of 
the  Brighton  and  Paris  traffic. 

BRIGHTON.     [VAX  DIEMEN'S  LAND.] 

BRIGNOLES.     [VAn.] 

BRINDISI,  the  Roman  Snmditium  or  Brundutium,  and  the  Greek 
Brentcsio,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  well  known  in  Roman  history  for  its  capacious 
and  safe  harbour,  which  was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  200  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Naples,  44  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Taranto,  in  40°  38'  N.  lat.,  18°  E.  long., 
and  has  6500  inhabitants.  The  origin  of  Brundisium  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  ante-Roman  times.  Tradition  spoke  of  a  Cretan 
colony  having  early  settled  here  ;  and  it  certainly  existed  as  a  Mes- 
sapian  or  Sallentine  city  before  the  settlement  of  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  It  appears  to  have  retained  its  independence  after 
that  event,  and  it  never  received  a  Greek  colony.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Messapian  peninsula,  and  of  that  part  of  it  called 
Calabria  by  several  ancient  geographers.  The  Brundisians  and  the 
other  Messapians  were  often  at  variance  with  the  Greek  colony  of 
Tarentum  before  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  into  Apulia. 
After  the  war  of  Pyrrhua  and  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum,  the 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  M.  Attilius  Regulus  and  Lucius  Junius 
Libo,  turned  their  arms  against  the  other  towns  of  Messapia,  and 
seized  Brundisium  among  the  rest,  about  B.C.  267.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.C.  244,  and  from  this  time  it  rose  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  prosperity,  partly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  its  territoiy  but  still 
more  to  its  excellent  commercial  situation.  Its  double  harbour,  the 
inner  part  of  which  forms  two  horns  half  encircling  the  town,  was 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic.  Hannibal  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  seize  Brundisium,  and  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
colonies  which  voted  men  and  money  to  assist  Rome  in  continuing  the 
war.  The  Roman  generals  and  the  armies  during  the  wars  with 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  almost  invariably  sailed  from  Brundi- 
sium, and  here  likewise  they  landed  on  returning  home.  When  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic  were  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the 
Romans,  Brundisium  became  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare,  and 
soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  South  Italy. 

Brundisium  in  consequence  of  its  position  witnessed  many  remark- 
able historical  events.  Sulla,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  War 
in  B.C.  83,  landed  at  Brundisium,  which  he  exempted  from  all  taxation 
in  reward  for  his  friendly  reception  in  the  port  and  town  at  this  criti- 
cal period  of  his  life.  In  B.C.  57,  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium  on  his 
return  from  exile.  Pompey  having  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  repaired  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar, 
who  endjivoured  to  prevent  his  escape  by  blocking  up  the  inner  har- 
bour by  means  of  two  piers  which  he  raised,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  Before  however  he  could  accomplish  his  object,  Pompey 
embarked  his  troops  in  secrecy  and  sailed  away  for  Greece.  To  these 
two  piers  raised  by  Caesar  the  beginning  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
inner  port  has  been  attributed.  It  was  at  Brundisium  that  Octuvin* 
assumed  the  name  of  Cassar.  In  B.C.  40  it  was  besieged  by  Antony 
and  Ahenobarbus,  but  its  fall  was  averted  by  a  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Octavius.  Soon  after  Antony  again  threatened  it  with 
A  fleet  of  300  sail,  when  Maecenas  and  Cocceiun  succeeded  iu  once 
more  making  an  arrangement  between  the  two  triumvirs.  The 
representatives  of  Octavius  were  accompanied  by  the  poet  Horace, 
who  has  imnmortalised  his  journey  to  Brundisium  ('  Sat."  i.  v.). 
Virgil  died  at  Brundisium  B.C.  19,  on  his  return  from  Greece ;  and 
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hen  at    a   btor  period    A«ri|.|.:n»    Undo.!    with    the    who*   of  her 

The  pert  o*  BradUm  eonsisttt!  of  ta  ootar  and  an  Inner  harbour 
by  a  very  narrow  nfc*«rf     Tfce  <ntar  harboor  wm«  in  •  great 
by  MM  We*,  on.  of  which.  Bun  (now  Isola  Hi  St. 
by   •  Pharosot  ItchUioitM.      At  the  south- 


wwtern  end  of  UM  rosd^esd  a  narrow  channel  led  to  the  inner  bar- 
boor,  wfckfa  WM  completely  landlocked,  deep  enoogh  for  the  large* 
ship*,  and  fcnnid  by  two  arms  of  the  en  which  M  mentioned  above 
I  b)  UM  shape  of  two  horns  round  three  sides  of  the  town. 

Mvhok  befell  Brindisi  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
»M  taken  and  retaken  by  the  northern  barbarian*, 
the  Ore**,  end  UM  Saracen*,  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
ar  by  preventing  UM  inhabitants  from  attending  to  its  repair. 
Tfce  Normans  finally  wisetml  Brundwiinn  from  the  Greek  empire, 
ml  UM  etty  wituoeed  UM  marriage  of  Tancred's  son  Roger  with  the 
r  the  Normans  the  city  WM  the  chief  port  of 
UM  Crusaders :  when  UMM  expeditions  ceased  it 
Ma  naval  port.  The  town  was  sacked  by 
Hungary  in  IMS,  and  soon  after  by  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou. 
In  1 4&«  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  :  from 
Urfs  !»••,.>  f  i  the  town  never  recovered. 

Frederick  II.  built  a  cMtle  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  which  was 
repaired  and  extended  by  Charles  V.  Under  the  Angevin"  the  inn.  r 
fcatbnni  WM  already  become  a  stagnant  pool  separated  from  the  sea 
by  an  wthmn*  or  bar  (the  slow  work  of  centuries)  which  blocked  up 
UM  channel  between  the  inner  and  outer  harbours.  Other  marshes 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  air  of  the  town, 
had  in  ancient  time*  been  unwholesome  in  autumn,  became 
seriously  affected.  A  cut  was  made  across  the  isthn.up,  and  the  sea- 
water  being  thus  let  in,  and  the  other  marshes  at  the  same  time  par- 
tially dried  up,  the  air  of  Brindisi  evidently  improved.  The  depth  of 
UM  channel  however  is  not  more  than  about  eight  feet,  and  vessels 
are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  roads,  in  which  there  in  good  anchorage 
partly  pioteolud  by  an  island  having  a  castle  upon  it  called  Forte  di 
Mara.  New  works  hare  been  undertaken  since  1880  to  keep  the 
channel  of  communication  clear  and  to  cleanse  the  inner  harbour  of 
UM  mass  of  sea  weeds  which  accumulate  very  fast,  and  by  their  decay 
corrupt  the  atmosphere.  Then  recent  works  have  brought  to  light 
r  of  the  piles  driven  by  Cesar. 


Call  o«  BmndUiam.     Copper.     Drlt.  Mu«. 

The  present  town  of  Brindisi  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site 
of  UM  ancient  city.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  walls  and 
iMtalism,  end  has  a  castle  flanked  by  enormous  round  tower*,  and  called 
Forte  di  Terrs,  which  commands  the  northern  arm  of  the  inner  har- 
bour. Outside  the  town  and  not  far  from  the  castle  is  a  fountain 
Mid  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  with  a  niche  on  each  side,  from 
which  flow  two  rills  of  very  good  water,  probably  the  fountain  men- 
Uoned  by  Miny.  from  which  the  ships  were  supplied.  The  water  in 
UM  town  is  brackish.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  looks  miserable,  and 
UM  air  i*  still  unwholesome  in  mimmcr.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
M  trade  by  MS  :  part  of  the  oil  of  Puglia  is  shipped  off  at  Brindisi. 
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Brindisi  Rive,  title  to  an  archbishop. 
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of  UM  Norman  times,  with  a  mosaic  pavement 
of  the  effects  of  earthquakes.     Frederick  1  i . 
UM  cathedral  in  1226. 

The  harbour  has  been  con- 
lighthouse  WM  erected,  which 
"  K.  long.  The  town  contains 

is  dirfinjfuished  TOW  as'in  ancient  times  by 
at  fertility.     Tfce  olive  eepealally  flourishes,  and  vast  quantities 
•re  mad*     Steamers  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta  touch  at 
*  recently  constituted  an  entrepot  for  foreign 

H,  Norfolk,  a  Tillage,  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert's  Poor-Law 
**•  P*fisk  rf  Brinton  and  hundred  of  Holt,  is  situ 
28  mile.  N.N.W.  from  Norwich, 
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.  form  toceUMr  a  Davies  Gilbert's 
i»lMlapop«Jattonof2V«.     BrinU* 
neighbourhood  are  two  or  three 


lilt!  ::S.     Tlu-se  three  Mauds  lie  on  the  north-east  coast 

of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  port  of  Taasano,  and  north  of  Pola,  in  the 
Austrian  Circle  of  Trieste.  They  contain  the  quarries  from  wl>i<  h 
the  Venetians  obtained  the  ash-gray-coloured  and  hit-lily  durable 
marble  of  which  their  palaces  are  constructed.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  is  called  p.rioni ;  the  names  cf  the  other  two  are  Coeeda  and 
San  Qirolamo.  They  arc  situated  in  45°  8'  K.  1st,  18°  68'  £.  long. 

BIUOfDK.     [Ix)inR,  HAITI.] 

r.KISP.AXK.     [\VAIK.«.  XKW  S.HTII.] 

I'-lilSTOIj,  a  port,  parliament  try  and  munivipal  botimgli,  cathedral 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  mid  a  county  i'i  itm>lf,  in  situated 
between  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset.  For  many  purposes 
it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It  stands  at  the 
junrtiou  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  in  61°  27'  N.  lat,  2*  S8' 
\V.  long. ;  38  miles  S.  by  \V.  from  Gloucester  by  railway,  108  miles 
W.  from  London  by  rood,  and  118  miles  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs, 
which  ore  co-extensive,  was  l:!7, :!•_"-  in  I  -.II.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  corporation  consisting  of  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  I'nrli 
For  sanitary  purposes  the  city  is  governed  by  a  Local  Bonn)  of  Health. 
The  livings  of  the  city  parishes  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Bristol  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  city,  contains  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of  1  Mo 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  65,716.  Bedminxtcr,  which  forum 
part  of  the  borough,  ia  also  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  comprising 
23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,989  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  88,171. 

Name  and  Hitlory. — The  moat  ancient  name  of  Bristol  on  record  is 
Caer  Oder  (the  City  of  the  Gap,  or  chasm  through  which  the  Avon 
finds  a  passage  to  the  sea),  though  the  site  of  Caer  Oder  was  probably 
the  present  Clifton.  The  name  of  Bristol  has  been  spelled  in  nearly 
fifty  different  ways,  chiefly  variations  however  of  the  form  BricgXam. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but 
it  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  Saxon  words,  Hrinj,  a  bridge,  or  Brice, 
a  rupture,  and  .Voi/-,  a  place  ;  the  form  Bricestow  would  thus  have  a 
similar  meaning  to  the  caer  otter  of  the  Britons. 

The  Romans  obtained  early  possession  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  time  assumed  by  Mr.  Seyer  in  his  '  Memoirs  of 
Bristol '  for  its  foundation,  they  invested  it  with  a  wall  and  gates, 
which  inclosed  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  most  central  portions  of 
the  town.  At  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  (A.D. 
495),  Bristol  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  < 
wall,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  Somersetshire  and  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  In  584  it  was  made  a  frontier  city  of  the  i- 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  In  596  Jordan,  the  companion  of  Augustine, 
preached  on  the  spot  now  called  College  Green,  which  subsequently 
became  the  site  of  the  monastery  built  in  honour  of  the  chief  mis- 
sionary, and  now  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol  In  the  llth 
century,  Brichton,  as  it  was  called,  was,  from  its  convenience  as  a 
port,  especially  for  embarkation  to  Ireland,  used  commonly  for  tin- 
purpose  of  exporting  slaves;  a  practice  which  Wolntan,  Usbon  »f 
Worcester,  denounced  to  the  Conqueror,  who  l>y  a  royal  edict  forbade, 
though  he  failed  utterly  to  extinguish,  the  inhuman  traffic.  T»  the 
early  part  of  the  Norman  period  the  addition  of  the  second  wall 
around  the  town  is  ascribed. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  tho  castle  occurs  on  the  death  of 
William  I.,  when  it  was  fortified  and  held  by  Godfrey  on  Iwlmlf  of 
Robert,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  strength.  At  the  time  of  preparing  Domesday  Book, 
Bristol  was  a  walled  town  and  a  royal  burgh.  The  local  government 
of  the  city  was  vested  in  a  prepositor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  acted 
under  the  custos  of  the  castle,  the  cajmt  honori*.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  prepositor  was  a  salaried  officer,  although,  as  he  was  de 
rirtu'r  officii  escheator  to  the  king,  his  reasonable  charges  nn  that 
head  were  defrayed  ;  but  the  town  was  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  castle.  The  prepositor  at  the  accession  of  William  I.  WM 
Hardyng,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  town,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Benkeley  family.  He  was  continued  in  his  office  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in  1115  by  Robert, "commonly  called 
Fitzharding,  and  first  lord  of  Berkeley.  The  honour  of  Bristol  was 
transferred  from  one  possessor  to  another,  according  to  the  course  of 
royal  favour,  till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  in  whose  reign  the  castle  wai 
made  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  covered  six 
acres  of  ground,  and  hod  walls  twenty-five  feet  thick.  During  this 
stormy  |>eriod  the  prepositor  of  the  town,  Robert  Fitzharding,  was 
employing  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  erecting  the  abbey  of  8t  Augus- 
tine, now  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  'In:  priory  of  St. 
James,  subsequently  the  parochial  church  of  that  name;  uii'l  William 
of  Malmesbury  writes  that  the  port  was  at  that  time  "  the  resort  of 
ships  coming  from  Ireland,  Norway,  and  other  countries  lH<yond  sea." 
Henry  II.  on  his  accession  (1154)  resumed  the  royal  juriwliction  over 
the  towns,  castles,  Ac.,  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  by  taking  them 
into  his  own  hands;  but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  when  (1176)  the  earl  sum-mli  n  .1 
it  to  the  king.  Brintol  had  thus  evidently  become  a  p. .it  •>(  nome 
note  in  the  llth  century;  and  in  the  12th  century  (llf>4  and  1190) 
charters  were  granted  by  Henry  II.  which  placed  Bristol  in  a  most 
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favoured  position  among  commercial  towns.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  by  that  monarch  to  Bristol,  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  mayor  and  two  prepositors  was  granted  to  the 
burgesses.  The  functions  of  the  prepositors  from  henceforth  were 
similar  to  those  of  bailiffs  or  sheriffs,  into  which  offices  their  own 
subsequently  lapsed;  and  upon  the  mayor  devolved  the  duty  of 
escheator  to  the  king.  The  king  frequently  farmed  out  the  revenues 
of  the  town  to  individuals  at  a  yearly  rent  for  a  short  lease.  The 
trade  of  the  port  having  outgrown  the  extent  of  the  quay,  which 
stretched  along  the  then  bank  of  the  river,  the  burgesses  resolved  to 
cut  a  new  course  for  the  Avon.  The  ground  necessary  for  the  purpose 
was  ceded  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's for  the  sum  of  10  marks.  In  1239  the  work  was  commenced  ; 
it  was  completed  about  1247.  An  extent  of  quay  of  about  2400  feet 
was  thus  obtained,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  was  dug  18  feet  deep 
and  40  yards  wide  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  About  the  same  time 
Redcliff  or  Radcleevc,  on  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  Avon,  was 
united  to  Bristol ;  a  wall  was  made  to  embrace  the  united  town ;  a 
stone  bridge  was  built  from  one  to  the  other,  and  both  shared  in 
forming  the  new  harbour.  Redcliff  shortly  became  the  seat  of  those 
manufactories  which  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century  almost  entirely 
supplied  England  with  cloth,  glass,  and  soap.  In  the  year  1243  it  is 
recorded  that  Bristol-made  soap  was  first  sold  in  London. 

During  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  the  town  was  for  some  time  held  by  the  citizens  against 
the  sovereign.  The  rebellion  began  in  1311 ;  and  the  town  held  out 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  during  which  time  it  continued  to  exist,  a 
little  republic  in  the  heart  of  a  monarchy.  The  local  government  was 
carried  on  according  to  its  ancient  form,  except  that  the  burgesses 
held  the  authority  of  the  castle  at  defiance,  and,  for  their  better 
security,  built  against  it  a  strong  wall  with  forts,  traces  of  which  of  an 
immense  thickness  have  been  discovered  in  making  excavations  on  its 
site  in  Dolphin  Street,  anciently,  from  this  fact,  termed  Defence  Lane. 
In  1332  the  traffic  of  the  port  on  which  customs  were  levied 
comprised  live  stock,  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  wine,  wool,  skins, 
linen  cloths,  and  cloth  of  silk,  '  Irish  Qalway  cloths,'  salt,  ashes,  honey, 
iron,  lead,  alum,  brass,  tallow,  millstones,  copper,  leather,  oil,  and 
wood.  Various  charters  and  protections  were  from  time  to  time 
awarded  to  Bristol ;  these  sometimes  referred  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. In  the  27th  of  Edward  III.  a  wool  staple  was  fixed  at 
Bristol,  and  the  '  cloth  of  Bristol '  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  the 
47th  of  the  same  reign  Bristol  was  made  a  county  in  itself;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  castle  was  confined  to  its  own  precincts,  and 
the  independence  of  the  town  from  any  feudal  rights  was  established. 
The  successive  charters  granted  to  Bristol  were  very  numerous  ;  three 
were  granted  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  By  one  granted  in  1377 
the  townsmen  are  empowered  to  levy  new  duties  on  timber,  coal,  bark, 
flax,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  pepper,  fruit,  almonds,  and  chalk.  As 
early  as  1437  Bristol  hod  extended  its  commerce  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  England,  to  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  to  France 
and  Russia.  At  that  date  it  appears  that  the  commercial  shipping  of 
Bristol  comprised  66  '  ships '  and  64  '  boats.'  The  exports  comprised 
cloth,  iron,  glass,  cutlery,  honey,  meath  (mead),  alum,  pitch,  wine, 
salt,  fish,  and  cardyg  (corduroys).  The  imports  were  very  much  more 
numerous ;  among  the  most  material  were  iron,  Irish  cloth,  tin,  skins 
of  lambs,  goats,  calves,  sheep,  &c.,  hides  in  barrels,  fish,  salt,  wine, 
oil,  and  fruit.  These  were  the  articles  charged  with  customs  or  port 
dues ;  but  the  townsmen  traded  in  numerous  articles  exempt  from 
imposts,  and  not  included  in  this  list.  In  1442  the  commons  ordered 
eight  ships,  having  each  150  men,  to  keep  the  sea  continually,  of 
which  number  Bristol  was  directed  to  furnish  two ;  and  twelve  years 
after,  when  a  fleet  was  ordered  for  the  protection  of  trade,  London 
lent  towards  its  fitting-out  300/.  and  Bristol  1501. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  crown,  1461,  he  came,  in 
his  progress  through  the  western  counties,  to  Bristol ;  and  after  some 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen,  he  confirmed  to  them  all 
their  former  privileges.  In  their  negotiations  the  townsmen  were 
much  aided  by  a  wealthy  merchant,  William  Canynges,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  by  William  of  Worcester  that  he  employed  for  the  space  of 
eight  years  800  seamen,  and  every  day  100  artificers.  Among  three 
persons,  to  whom  the  honour  of  founding  Redclitf  church  has  been 
ascribed,  Canynges  is  one :  the  other  two  being  his  grandfather  and 
Simon  de  Bourton.  From  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  VII.,  we  learn 
that  the  town  then  possessed  a  recorder,  which  officer  and  five  others, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  common  council,  were  appointed 
aldermen,  with  powers  equal  to  those  exercised  by  the  aldermen  of 
London.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  entered  with  spirit  into  the 
exploratory  voyages  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  among  the  suppressed  religious  houses 
of  the  greatest  note,  were  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  now  the 
cathedral  church,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Gaunts,  now  the  mayor's 
chapel.  Kenry  VIII.  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  lands  a  bishop- 
ric, the  town  having  previously  formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  year  following,  1546,  a  mint  and  a  printing-press  were  set  up  in  the 
castle.  Bristol  contributed  towards  the  fleet  intended  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  1609  Newfoundland  was  colonised  from  Bristol. 
Bristol  became  early  involved  in  the  contest  between  Charles  and  the 
merchants  resecting  ship  money.  The  city  was  held  by  the  Parlia- 
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mentarians.  The  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
in  1656.  In  1663  Charles  II.  visited  Bristol.  By  an  Act  obtained  in 
1699  the  corporation,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  river,  extended 
their  jurisdiction  4  miles  along  the  course  of  the  Avon  inward  above 
Bristol  bridge.  In  1793  Bristol  was  disturbed  by  riots  having  their 
origin  in  a  circumstance  of  local  interest :  they  are  spoken  of  as  the 
'bridge  riots.'  A  disturbance  of  a  much  more  disastrous  nature 
occurred  in  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
to  Bristol.  He  was  recorder  of  the  city ;  and  his  opinions  which 
were  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  gave  origin  to  a^  commotion  which 
ended  in  a  serious  riot.  On  October  29th  a  lawless  mob  set  fire  to 
the  city  prison,  the  Gloucester  county  prison,  the  mansion-house,  and 
the  bishop's  palace ;  and  during  the  ensuing  night  45  more  public 
buildings,  and  almost  as  many  private  houses  were  destroyed.  On 
the  following  morning  the  military  dispersed  the  mob  after  killing  12 
persons,  and  wounding  96.  The  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
200,000^.;  and  Bristol  has  ever  since  paid  a  rate  of  about  10,000?.  a 
year,  in  liquidation  of  the  losses. 

Site,  Aspect,  Streets,  Jic. — The  rivers  Avon  and  Frome  have  their 
course  through  Bristol — the  former  being  the  larger  river.  The  city 
is  built  at  about  eight  miles'  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon ; 
its  site  is  for  the  most  part  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  which  generally  yields 
water  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  Some  portions  of  the  city  are 
built  on  ground  so  steep  as  to  render  the  formation  of  carriage-roads 
almost  impracticable.  Kingsdown,  St.  Michael's  Hill,  and  Brandon 
Hill,  rise  nearly  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  seven 
eminences  within  the  limits  of  Bristol,  taking  it  in  its  greatest  extent; 
and  the  streets  are  built  on  these  eminences  and  in  the  hollows  between 
them.  Bristol  is  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Several  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  con- 
ferring the  necessary  powers  for  carrying  out  various  public  improve- 
ments in  the  city,  by  the  formation  of  new  streets,  providing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water,  &c. 

Public  Buildlngt  and  Irutitviiont. — There  are  about  forty  churches 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Establishment  in  Bristol,  Bedminster, 
and  Clifton  ;  and  about  an  equal  number  of  places  of  worship  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  has  been  long  admired  as  a  grand  example  of 
gothic  architecture.  It  is  supposed  that  this  church  was  built  at  four 
different  periods,  ranging  between  1200  and  1400.  It  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  finest  parish  church  in  England.  The  tower  reaches 
to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  The  north  porch  is  a  rich  specimen  of 
the  decorated  style,  but  had  fallen  considerably  to  decay,  when  in 
1848  a  subscription  was  commenced  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  the  entire  restoration  of  the  church.  A  society  has  since 
been  established,  under  the  name  of  the  Canynge  Society,  to  carry 
out  the  restorations  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  provided,  and  to  issue 
annual  reports  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  works. 

The  cathedral  church,  anciently  part  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, possesses  one  of  the  finest  Norman  gateways  in  the  kingdom. 
The  church  contains  fine  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  Baily.  St. 
Stephen's  church  was  rebuilt  about  1465,  on  the  site  of  a  much  older 
edifice.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  tower,  133  feet  high,  which  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Temple  church  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  by  the  Knights  Templars ;  but  the 
date  of  the  present  structure  is  not  known.  The  Temple  Meads,  being 
part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
were  exempt  from  tithes,  and  remain  so  to  this  dny.  All  Saints,  or  All 
Hallows,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Bristol,  but  the 
present  structure  was  erected  about  1470.  St.  Augustine  the  Less 
was  founded  by  the  abbots  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  as  a  chapel 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  erected  houses 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery :  the  present  structure  was 
built  in  1480 ;  it  was  improved  in  its  interior  arrangements  in  1843. 
St.  James's  church  was  built  and  consecrated  as  early  as  1130;  the 
tower  was  added  and  the  church  made  parochial  in  1 374.  The  nave  and 
north  aisles  are  parts  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  This  church  has 
recently  undergone  extensive  restorations.  The  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  consists  of  but  one  aisle,  and  is  the  smallest  in  Bristol :  it  was 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  considerable  alterations 
have  been  recently  made  in  this  building.  The  Mayor's  Chapel,  for- 
merly the  collegiate  church  and  hospital  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Mark,  is  a  small  but  highly-enriched  structure,  with  numerous 
effigies  and  monuments.  The  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  some  time  before  1 200  ;  the  venerable 
structure  being  much  dilapidated  was  recently  repaired.  St.  Thomas's 
church  has  a  tower  which  was  built  in  the  12th  century.  Bristol  is 
thus  particularly  rich  in  old  churches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
more  or  less  restored  within  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  by  means  of 
private  subscriptions.  Several  new  churches  have  been  built  since 
1836.  Of  the  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  city,  one  opened 
in  1843  is  a  beautiful  structure.  Many  of  the  chapels  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Jews' 
synagogue  was,  previous  to  1842,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  1532  by  Robert  Thome. 
The  endowment  has  recently  undergone  a  Chancery  investigation,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  in  1848  the  school  was  reopened  on  a  very 
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:  it  now  contains  Marly  800  bora.    The 
ta  founded  by  King  Hanrr  VII.,  for 
boys  of  the  cathedral.     Queen  Elisabeth's  Free 
.  -mail  andowad  establishment  under  UM  control 

-, QiMtti  KHaabeth's  H«piUl  was  founded  in  1588 

b*  Jok.  CK.  for  boarofaf.  oloUdng,  and  educating  poor  children  and 
orphan*  of  UMO»y*nd  of  UM  manor  of  Congiwbury.    The  estate  hat 
I'graatly  fawrond  fa  vain*  that  the  trusted  have  been  enabled  to 
KfftWtb*  nnmbar  of  boy.  from  $8  to  182,  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
,  and  to  bofld  a  beautiful  structure  in  lieu  of  the  old  one 
Tha  MW  hospital  was  opened  in  1847.    It  is 
I  on  UM  wtatern  slope  of  Brandon  Hill,  on  a  tit*  of  four  acres ; 
and  a*  Uwr*  hi  an  accent  of  48  atop*  np  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 

nj  itaetf  U  shown  to  great  advantage.  The 
i.  nearly  400  fa*  in  length,  and  it  amply  supplied  with 
,  dormHariea,  Uvatori**,  baths,  wardrobe  room,  dining- 
(tatt  rnnms,  atek  room*,  kHohena,  playgrounds,  *c.  Colston  s 
Vr*»  aohool  (at  which  Chatterton  was  educated),  Temple  Street  school, 
UM  R«J  Maids'  achool,  Elbridge's  Charity  school,  St  Augustine's 
Charity  school,  and  the  Pile  Street  achool,  are  among  the  older  public 
tenool*  of  Briatol  In  the  Red  Maids'  school  80  girls  (clothed  in  red) 
wtr*  to  b*  bo.rde.1  and  educated  till  the  age  of  1 8 ;  the  improved 
rmlu*  of  the  **Uto  ha*  enabled  the  trustees  to  increase  the  number  to 
ISO,  and  to  build  a  One  new  school-house  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
which  has  noently  been  opened. 

Among  UM  more  modern  schools  of  the  city  i<  the  Bristol  College, 
foundedin  1830  by  a  proprietary  body,  on  the  plan  of  King's  College, 
London :  the  college  is  in  Park  Street.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
185S  was  «0.  The  Bristol  Education  achool,  the  Clerical  Education 
school,  UM  Bristol  Diooettn  and  Cathedral  Middle  Day  school,  the 
Merchant*  Hall  achool,  the  Marine  school,  the  Blue-Coat  Girls  school, 
UM  Briatol  Adult  school,  the  Hannah  More  schools,  and  the  Counters!  ip 
tehoota  are  among  the  numerous  public  schools  of  Bristol ;  to  which 
moat  be  added  the  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Ragged  schools. 
The  Baptist  denomination  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
moo  Intended  for  the  ministry.  The  college,  which  was  founded 
fa  1770,  and  hat  an  endowment  of  942.  a  year,  had  19  students 
fa  IMS. 

The  hospitals  and  miscellaneous  charities  of  Bristol  ore  very 
numerous.  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  a  very  old  building,  is  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  the  tick  poor.  The  Bristol  Infirmary,  in  Marlborough 
Sum*,  U  a  large  structure,  with  sufficient  space  and  funds  to  receive 
SM  in  patienta.  Tha  Bristol  Dispensary  and  the  Clifton  Dispensary, 
UM  Bristol  General  Hospital,  the  Lying-in  Institution,  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  and  several  Dorcas  societies,  assist  in  various  ways  the 
tkk  poor.  The  Asylnm  for  the  Blind,  in  Park  Street ;  the  Bristol 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  in  Park  Row ;  the  Asylum  for  Orphan 
Oirit ;  the  Clergy  Society  and  the  Gloucestershire  Society  are  among 
UM  numerous  charitable  institutions ;  to  which  may  be  added  about 
SO  almthmitnt  and  minor  charities. 

Tto  Bristol  Institution,  a  handsome  building  erected  in  Park-street, 
npamd  fa  1823,  ha*  a  reading-room,  a  small  library,  and  a  museum, 
eotiteJamg  a  venr  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  works  of 
art ;  among  which  are  Baily's  statue  of  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and  a 
complete  Mt  of  cacte  from  the  -figin»  marbles.  The  museum  also 
rich  coIUetiptu  in  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  The 
library,  and  the  Medical  Library 
the  city;  the  first  named,  besides 
museum  of  natural  history.  The 

Bristol  Athnuram  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution  for  the  middle 
eta****;  to  lecture*  are  delivered  at  the  Royal  Albert  Rooms.  The 
Victoria  Rooms  form  on*  of  the  batt  modern  buildings  in  Bristol ; 
At  lanr.  haH  is  117  faet  long,  55  feet  wide,  and  47  feet  high.  The 
building  is  tM*d  for  conceit*,  exhibition*,  and  meeting*.  There  are 
fa  Bristol  an  aatambly  room,  and  a  theatre. 

Of  UM  municipal  buildings  the  Council-house  wa*  built  in  1824  in 
r1*  JHS**  ***••  OTW  *•  Principal  entrance  is  a  fine  figure  of  Justice, 
"7  "•"T  Ana»x*d  to  the  ConnoU-houM  Is  a  common  hall  for  -he 
daily  adminUration  of  juttioa.  The  Bridewell  Prison,  in  Bridewell 
Uo..  wa.  rtbnflt  after  UM  riot  in  1881.  The  jail,  near  Bathurst 
~1  structure,  finiahed  in  1820.  The  Custom 

wtn  both  rebuilt  after  the  riots 

.  .    a  quadrangular  ediBoe,  110  feet  long 

by  I4«  fctt  to  depth.    Tb«  Interior  I*  now  occupied  chiefly  as  a  con? 
i  m*rchant*  preferring  to  assemble  in  the  Commercial 
Room*.    That*  room*,  optnad  fa  1811,  art.  situated  in  Can-Street, 
S*  **"?"*  y"?!.1.  *••»«»•>  •«*>  newt-room*.    The  Merchant 
Ha)1,  ta   Kiac  Stratt,  btlongi  to  a  society. 


Bristol  Ubrary,  the  Briatol  Law  Libra 
arc  the  principal  public  libraries  in  the  , 
a  large  library,  hat  a  valuable  muset 


jLT^fti!  if.i01*  P**1?*1   «>»«l>anta,  i~— mm  urge 
1  only  trading  company  remaining  out  ol 

b**flB*rfca*r  to  tlw^»  mmfM»4^  •  V  •  i- .  •' 

nw|mH^M  mrw  wuw  owupwn  at  •UuDiiinn-rooms. 
r"*hT*iLJr^V!!r  <WWb.ll.  »  Broad  Htr^t,  opened  in  18«, 
it  ar^a.r^.n*obMn  of  UM  Todor  ttyU,  having  iotntral  tower 
••Jtwo  wing*.  TW  etntnl  towtr  b  loftier  than  UM  winga.  The 

f^and  Jlf^thigh;  Omit  of  &£L,  SOfatt  by  24  feetTanJ  1! 


feet  high  •  two  CourU  of  Bankruptcy,  each  80  foot  by  24  feet,  and  14 
hat  high ;  and  a  Grand  Jury  Room,  33  feet  by  15  feet,  and  1 ', 
high.    The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  8.  Pope,  of  Bristol. 
^Behind  the  exchange  are  the   prim-ipal  markets,  designated  the 
High  Street  and  the  Nicholas  Street  markets.   In  the  former  are  three 
arcades  for  the  sale  of  butter,  cheete,  poultry,  eggs,  and  bacon  ;  ' 
is  alto  a  handsome  new  market-house  for  meat  and  vegetables.     The 
Nicholas  Street  market  is  for  meat  and  poultry.     Other  markets  are 
located  in  different  part*  of  the  city.     At  the  markets  held  in  tlu< 
Leather  Hall  in  March  and  September,  more  leather  is  said  to  be  sold 
than  at  any  other  Air  or  market  in  the  kingdom. 

Dotti,  Commerct,  ifanii/aetura. — The  clocks  were  cornim-in 
1804,  by  a  proprietary  body,  and  were  first  opened  in  1309.     T! 
channel  of  the  Avon  was  converted  into  one  floating  harl>our,  about 
hree  miles  in  length.     The  quays  were  mode  to  extend  from  1  • 
>ridge  to  the  small  atone  bridge  across  the  Froine,  where  that 
ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  form  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
eastern  and  southern  being  washed  by  the  Avon,  the  western  by  the 
?rome.     The  total  extent  of  quay  is  2000  yards ;    but  these  limits 
admit  of  any  extension  along  the  banks  of  the  harbour  below  the 
town  which  the  increase  of  trade  may  require.     There  are  two  1 
or  the  temporary  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  or  quitting  the 
larbour.      Cumberland  Basin,  at  Rownham,  principally  used  by  large 
vessels,  extends  in  length  between  the  locks  275  yards,  in  extreme 
width  147  yards;  it  becomes  smaller  towards  the  mouth,  and  en 
tself  through   two  locks  into  the  Avon.      Bathurst  Basin,  east  of 
Cumberland  Basin,  about  300  yards  below  the  iron  bridge  at  Bed- 
minster,  communicates  with  the  Avon  branch  of  the  harbour,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Frome,  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Avon 
through  a  single  lock  :  it  is  used  by  the  coasting-vessels,  and  is  about 
170  yards  long,  and  of  an  average  width  of  80  yards.    By  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour,  important  facilities  wi-ru  afforded  to  the 
trade  of  the  port.     The  actual  cost  of  the  docks  exceeded  600.000J. ; 
and  the   diviilond  has  seldom  cxcce<lf<l  2  per  cent.      An   Act  wat 
obtained  in  1842  for  improving  the  floating  dock. 

About  60  years  ago  Liverpool  began  to  overtake  Bristol  in  shipping 
and  commerce.  In  1786  the  tonnage  belonging  to  th.'  port  of 
Liverpool  amounted  to  49,541  tons,  comprised  in  465  vessels;  the 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1787  was  360, 
with  a  burden  of  56,909  tons.  In  the  some  year  the  entire  trade  of 
Bristol  stood  thus :— Foreign  trade— British  vessels  in,  255,  tonnage 
38,502;  out  vessels  243,  tonnage  37,542:  foreign  bottoms  in,  09, 
tonnage  11,112;  out  66,  tonnage  37,542.  Coasting  trade — in  vessels 
1862,  tonnage  66,200 ;  out  vessels  1632,  tonnage  62,139  :  Irish  vessel* 
in,  161,  tonnage  9623;  out  139,  tonnage  9187.  The  port  charges  of 
Bristol  having  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  charges  at  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Gloucester,  this  circumstance  tended 
to  draw  shipping  away  from  Bristol  to  the  other  porta;  and  with  :i 
view  to  check  the  decline  which  had  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  commerce  of  BrUtol,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dock  charges  on  a 
lower  scale  was  adopted  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
obtained  in  1848.  By  this  Act  the  docks  were  transferred  from  the 
company  to  the  corporation.  Additional  grounds  belonging  to  the 
company  were  declared  to  be  within  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  order  to 
the  better  exercise  of  corporate  privilege*.  The  dock  dues  which 
formerly  varied  from  6d.  to  3».  per  ton,  were  reduced  so  as  to  range 
from  4  J.  to  1*.  A  borough  assessment  of  4rf.  in  the  pound  is  to  moke 
up  the  lux*  accruing  from  the  change.  On  November  1 3th,  1848,  a  grind 
procession  paraded  through  Bristol  to  commemorate  this  important 
alteration.  It  has  been  found  that  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
shipping  have  considerably  increased  since  the  new  system  was  adopted. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Bristol  on  December  31st,  1852,  were :— Sailing  veaseU  under 
60  tons,  153,  tonnage  4577;  above  60  tons,  191,  tonnage  46,497: 
Steam  vessels,  under  60  tons,  12,  tonnage  304 ;  above  50  tons,  19, 
tonnage  8743.  During  1862  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port- 
in  the  coasting  trade,  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  550,  tonnage  312,236; 
outwards,  3765,  tonnage  238,877 :  steam  vessels,  inwards,  '203,  tonnage 
65,471  ;  outwards,  207,  tonnage  65,486.  In  the  colonial  trade  there 
were,  inwards,  180  vessels,  of  66,171  tons;  and  outwards,  107  vessels, 
of  37,131  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  numbers  were: — Sailing 
vessels,  inwards,  450,  tonnage  68,457 ;  outwards,  155,  tonnage  42,756  : 
steam  vessels,  one  inwards,  111  tons ;  and  one  outwards,  590  tons. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bristol  principally  consists  in  imports  of  sugar, 
rum,  wine,  brandy,  colonial  and  Baltic  timber,  tallow,  nemp,  turpen- 
tine, barilla,  dye-woods,  fruits,  wheat,  and  tea.     The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  iron,  tin,  bricks,  refined  sugar,  glass  bottles,  Irish  linen, 
and  manufactured  goods.    Bristol  derives  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  supply  of  foreign  produce  coastwise  under  bond  principally  from 
IK.ol,  but  also  from  the  minor  ports  of  Gloucester, 
iU-r,  Exeter,  Bamntaple,  and  Bidcford.     The  coast- 
ing trade  of  Bristol  is  v<>ry  considerable,  particularly  with  Ireland. 
pally  consist  of  iron,  tin,  cool,  salt,  Irish  linens,  :md 
agricultural  produce :  the  export*,  of  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,   particularly  groceries,  tea,  wines,  and  spirits,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  place.     The  existing  manufactures  of  Bristol  are 
glass  buttles,  crown  and  flint  glass,  brats-wire,  pins,  sheet-lead,  zinc, 
sptltov,  chain-cablet,  anchors,  machinery,  drugs,  colours,  dyes,  painted 
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floor-cloth,  earthenware,  refined  sugar,  starch,  soap,  British  spirits, 
tin,  copper  and  brass  wares,  bricks,  beer,  porter,  pipes,  tobacco,  and 
hats.  Most  of  these  manufactures  are  carried  on  within  the  city  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  principal  factories  are  those 
for  glasa,  sugar,  iron,  brass,  floor-cloth,  and  earthenware.  There  was 
established  about  fifteen  years  back  a  very  large  joint-stock  cotton 
factory,  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Western  Cotton-Works.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  range  of  spuming,  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
repairing  shops. 

The  principal  bridge  is  that  connecting  the  centre  of  the  town  with 
the  Redcliff  side  of  the  Avon ;  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  three 
arches ;  the  centre  arch  is  elliptical,  with  a  span  of  55  feet,  the  side 
arches  are  semicircular,  each  40  feet  in  span.  A  swivel-bridge  of  iron, 
opened  in  1827,  in  the  place  of  the  old  drawbridge,  crosses  the  har- 
bour, connecting  the  parishes  of  Clifton  and  St.  Augustine  with  the 
city ;  and  two  iron  bridges,  each  with  one  arch  of  100  feet  span,  cross 
the  new  course  of  the  Avon,  severally  connecting  the  city  with  the 
Bath  and  Wells  and  Exeter  roads.  In  1838  an  Act  was  obtained  for 
constructing  St.  Philip's  Bridge ;  and  in  1842  a  second  Act  empowered 
the  widening  of  the  bridge.  For  the  suspension-bridge  over  the 
Avon,  the  original  Act  was  obtained  in  1831 ;  several  subsequent  Acts 
have  been  obtained,  permitting  the  postponement  of  the  works,  about 
30,000/.  more  than  the  amount  collected  and  expended  being  required 
to  complete  the  undertaking.  The  Portbury  Pier  and  Railway  Com- 
pany have  a  clause  in  their  Act,  enabling  them  to  complete  the  bridge 
in  conjunction  with  their  railway ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  company 
are  wholly  suspended. 

The  connection  of  Bristol  with  other  parts  of  England  by  means 
of  the  broad-gauge  railways  is  efficient.  The  Great  Western  line 
extends  through  Bath  and  Reading  to  London ;  the  Midland  line 
through  Gloucester  and  Birmingham  to  the  north ;  and  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  line  to  the  south  and  west.  The  communication  with 
Wales  is  partly  by  steamers,  which  pass  down  the  Avon  and  cross  the 
Severn  to  Chepstow,  Newport,  Cardiff,  &c. ;  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  Aust  Ferry,  to  which  a  road  of  about  eight  miles  leads  from 
Bristol.  The  joint-station  at  Bristol  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Tudor 
style.  A  small  branch,  about  four  miles  long,  leaves  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway  at  Yatton,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bristol,  and  runs 
to  C'levcdon,  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn  opposite  Cardiff. 

Clifton,  MotutelU,  <tc. — The  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol  are  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  coal-measures,  and 
the  newer  red-sandstone  formation,  with  the  dolomitic  conglomerate. 
In  the  last  formation  there  have  been  discovered  some  saurian  remains, 
which  form  three  new  genera.  The  ranges  of  mountain  limestone  at 
St.  Vincent's  Rocks  are  remarkably  fine  ;  the  coal-fields  extend  north 
and  south  of  the  city  about  twenty -eight  miles,  but  the  beds  are  thin 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  coal-districts  of  England.  The 
rocks  at  Clifton  supply  a  saline  spring ;  the  temperature  of  which 
from  the  pump  is  74°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  then  evolves  free  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  i  >  principally  celebrated  for  its  beneficial  influence  in 
consumptive  cases.  The  Hotwell  House  is  situated  beneath  the  rocks, 
looking  on  the  river,  along  the  banks  of  which  a  carriage  road  leads 
from  the  well  round  the  rocks  to  Clifton  Down ;  but  a  readier  means 
of  access  to  Clifton  is  furnished  by  an  easy  serpentine  path,  leading 
up  the  rocks  from  behind  the  Hotwell  House.  The  scenery  around 
Bristol,  particularly  the  Cliftou  Hotwells,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
botanical  features  of  the  country  are  highly  interesting.  Clifton  has 
long  been  a  favourite  residence  for  wealthy  persons.  The  hotels, 
crescents,  parades,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  met 
with  at  most  watering-places.  The  portion  of  the  Hotwells  district 
nearest  the  city  is  becoming  surrounded  by  commercial  and  shipping 
establishments  ;  but  higher  up  towards  Clifton  and  St.  Vincent' a 
Rocks  there  are  still  left  some  fine  walks  and  rides.  There  are  not 
many  open  spots  within  the  limits  of  Bristol ;  but  the  heights  around 
the  city  afford  numerous  pleasant  walks,  such  as  more  level  towns  are 
deficient  in.  The  College  Green,  Brandon  Hill,  Tyndall's  Park,  Gotham, 
and  Clifton,  are  all  open  to  the  inhabitants.  On  Clifton  Down  are 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  opened  in  1836,  to  which  a  botanic  garden  is 
attached. 
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BRITANNIA,  the  name  by  which  the  Island  of  Great  Britain 
if  mentioned  by  the  Latin  writers.  We  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  give  a  notice  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  with  a  very 
brief  narrative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  occupation  of  the 
country. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  pro- 
bably of  that  great  family  the  main  branches  of  which,  distinguished 
by  the  designation  of  Celts,  spread  themselves  so  widely  over  middle 
andweaterii  Europe.  The  Welsh  and  Danish  traditions  indicate  a 
migration  from  Jutland  ;  and  the  name  of  Cymry,  given  to  the  immi- 
grant people,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  their  probable  identity 
with  the  Cimmerians  (the  Ki^t'pioi  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Cimbri  of 
the  Roman  historians),  who,  being  expelled  by  the  Scythians  from 
their  more  ancient  seat*  north  of  the  Euxine,  traversed  Europe  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  founded  new  settlements  near  the  Baltic 


and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  These  barbarians  then  reached  Britain 
by  the  same  route  which  was  afterwards  traversed  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  The  Celts  crossed  over  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
country  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  another  from  Armorica.  At  a 
later  period  the  Belgae,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness  or  the  love  of 
plunder,  assailed  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  the  island  and  settled 
there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland  country.  These  Belgae  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Britain  the  island  was  but 
imperfectly  known  to  the  more  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  people  of  Carthage  and  Massilia  (called  Massalia  by  the  Greeks) 
or  Marseille,  traded  for  tin  with  certain  islands  called  by  Herodotus 
Kacr<rtTfpi$( s  (Cassiterides),  the  '  Tin  Islands  ;'  which  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  British  Isles,  or  at  least  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Isles. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Britain  has  been  much  disputed.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives  it  from  a  Celtic  word 
'  brith,'  or  '  brit,'  (painted,  Camden) ;  in  which  name  it  is  supposed 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  colour  extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the 
name  in  the  most  ancient  British  poets  is  '  Inis '  (island)  '  prydhain.' 
Whether  this  form  or  that  of  the  Roman  writers  furnishes  the  best 
clue  to  the  original  form  of  the  native  designation  is  perhaps  question- 
able. The  meaning  of  '  prydhain,'  if  it  be  anything  more  than  a  cor- 
rupt form  derived  from  the  root  '  brit,'  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  give  other  etymologies,  or  to  enter 
further  into  a  matter  in  which  certainty  is  so  little  attainable. 

Caesar  is  the  first  writer  by  whom  any  authentic  particulars  respect- 
ing the  island  are  given.  Stimulated  probably  by  the  desire  of  mili- 
tary renown,  and  of  the  glory  of  first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into 
Britain — provoked  also,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had  been 
furnished  to  his  enemies  in  Gaul,  especially  to  the  Veneti  (the  people 
of  Vannes  in  Bretagne),  and  other  maritime  people  of  Western  Gaul — 
he  determined  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island.  As  a  preliminary  step 
he  summoned  to  his  camp  a  number  of  the  merchants  who  traded  to 
the  island  (who  alone  of  the  Gauls  had  any  acquaintance  with  it),  and 
to  them  he  addressed  his  inquiries.  Their  caution  however,  or  their 
ignorance,  prevented  his  learning  much  from  them.  Failing;  in  this 
quarter,  one  of  his  officers,  C.  Volusenus,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  ;  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  leave  his  ship,  and  trust  himself  on  shore  among 
the  natives.  Caesar,  no  way  deterred  by  this  want  of  information, 
collected  a  fleet,  and  disposed  his  forces  with  a  view  to  the  descent. 

The  description  which  Caesar  gives  of  Britain  in  his  '  Commentaries' 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  inland  part  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  those  who,  according 
to  the  existing  tradition,  were  the  aborigines  of  the  island ;  the  sea- 
coast  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  or  in  order  to  make  war, 
had  crossed  over  from  among  the  Belgce,  and  in  almost  every  case 
retain  the  names  of  their  native  states  from  which  they  emigrated  to 
this  island,  in  which  they  made  war  and  settled,  and  began  to  till  the 
land.  The  population  is  very  great,  and  the  buildings  very  numerous, 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Gauls  :  the  quantity  of  cattle  is  con- 
siderable. For  money  they  use  copper,  or  rings  of  iron  of  a  certain 
weight.*  Tin  (plumbum  album)  is  produced  there  in  the  midland 
districts;  and  iron  near  the  sea-coast,  but  the  quantity  of  this  is 
small ;  the  copper  which  they  use  is  imported.  There  is  timber  of 
every  kind  which  is  found  in  Gaul  except  beech  and  fir.  They  deem 
it  unlawful  to  eat  the  hare,  and  the  hen,  and  the  goose ;  these  auimals 
however  they  breed  for  amusement.  The  country  has  a  more  tem- 
perate climate  than  Gaul,  the  cold  being  less  intense. 

"  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  oue  side  of  the  triangle  being 
opposite  Gaul.  One  of  the  angles  of  this  side,  which  is  in  Cantium 
(Kent),  to  which  nearly  all  vessels  from  Gaul  come,  looks  towards  the 
rising  sun;  the  lower  +  angle  looks  towards  the  south.  This  side 
extends  about  500  miles.  The  next  side  looks  towards  Spain  and  the 
setting  sun.  On  this  side  is  Hibernia  (Ireland),  considered  to  be  about 
half  the  size  of  Britain ;  but  the  passage  across  is  of  the  same  leugth 
as  from  Gaul  into  Britain.  Midway  in  this  passage  is  an  island 
which  is  called  Mona  (Man) ;  many  smaller  islands  also  are  thought 
to  lie  in  the  passage,  concerning  which  islands  some  have  written  that 
about  the  winter  solstice  they  have  night  for  thirty  days  together. 
We  could  not  ascertain  anything  upon  this  point  by  inquiry;  but 
we  found,  by  using  certain  measures  of  water,  that  the  nights  were 
shorter  than  on  the  continent.  The  length  of  this  side,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  natives,  is  about  700  miles.  The  third  side  fronts  the 
north ;  there  is  no  land  opposite  to  this,  but  one  angle  of  it  extends 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  Germany :  this  side  is  thought  to  be  800 
miles  in  length.  So  that  the  whole  island  is  2000  miles  in  circuit.  J 

*  The  copies  here  vary  very  much.  We  have  followed  the  tent  or  Oudendorp, 
as  edited  by  Obcrlin.  Lipsice,  1805. 

t  This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  Ceosar's  expression  '  inferior,'  the  meaning  o 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  fix.     He  elsewhere  states  that  the  '  lower    pnrl 
of  the  island  was  the  more  westerly  (Lib.  iv.  c.  28)-— infcrlorem  partcm  mi 
quED  est  propius  soils  occasum. 

t  The  lloman  milo  was  about  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  English  mile.     ] 
•carcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Csesar's  description  of  the  island  is  erroneous 
in  several  respects. 
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the  whole  of  which  b 
end  d»  not  -i8**-  much  in 
people  for  UM  swat  part  do  not  sow  com.  but  live  on  milk  and  flesh, 
sAJIur.  their  dothine,  of  akin*.  All  the  Britons  however  stain  them 
selves  with  weed  (eitwre  iMoW),  which  makes  them  of  a  blue  tinge, 
•ad  rives  them  a  more  fearful  appearance  in  battle  :  they  also  wear 
their  hair  long,  and  shave  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  and 
the  upper  lip.  Every  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  their  wive*  in  com- 
mon, especially  brother*  with  brother,  and  parent*  with  children ; 
but  if  say  chddren  are  bore  they  are  accounted  the  children  of  those 
by  whom  tot  each  virgin  was  espoused,"  (UK  v.  c.  12,  1 4.) 

As  to  UM  rdigion  of  the  Britons,  Draidiim  flourished  among  them 
in  all  ita  vigour.  Indeed  this  singular  superstition  wa»  considered  by 
the  Oaul.  to  have  originated  in  Britain.  The  following  b  Cesar's 
account  of  Iht  Druid. : 

"They  are  inlnliteri  of  sacred  things;  they  have  the  charge  of 
•aerinos*  been  public  and  private ;  they  give  directions  for  the  ordi- 
nanee.  of  religion,  worship  (rtbfioim  intfrpreltmtur).  A  great  number 
of  young  men  resort  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their 
ly  ill  i  »*.  and  they  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence.  For  it  is  they 
who  determine  most  dispute*,  whether  of  the  affair,  of  the  state  or  of 
individual. ;  and  if  any  crime  has  been  committed,  if  a  man  has  been 
slam,  if  then-  b  a  contest  concerning  an  inheritance  or  the  boundaries 
of  their  land*,  it  b  the  Druid*  who  nettle  the  matter ;  they  fix  rewards 
and  punishment*.  If  any  one,  whether  in  an  individual  or  public 
capacity,  refuse*  to  abide  by  their  sentence,  they  forbid  him  to  come 
to  the  sacrifices :  thi*  punishment  is  among  them  very  severe  ;  those 
on  whom  thi.  interdict  i*  laid  are  accounted  among  the  unholy  and 
accursed ;  all  fly  from  them,  and  shun  their  approach  and  their  con- 
versation, lest  they  should  be  injured  by  their  very  touch  ;  they  are 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
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*  Over  all  thnss  Druids  one  presides,  to  whom  they  pay  the  highest 
regard  of  any  among  them.  Upon  hi*  death,  if  there  is  any  of  the 
other  Druids  of  superior  worth,  he  succeeds  ;  if  there  are  more  than 
one  who  have  equal  claim*,  a  successor  is  appointed  by  the  votes  of 
the  Druids  ;  and  the  contest  b  sometimes  decided  by  force  of  arms. 
These  Druid*  hold  a  meeting  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  in  a  conse- 
crated spot  in  the  country  of  the  Canutes  (people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chartre*),  which  country  is  considered  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
all  OanL  Hither  assemble  all  from  every  part  who  hove  a  litigation, 
and  submit  themselves  to  their  determination  and  sentence.  The 
•ystem  of  Druidbm  b  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  Britain,  and 
from  thence  carried  over  into  Oaul ;  and  now  those  who  wish  to  be 
more  accurately  versed  in  it,  for  the  most  part  go  thither  (that  is,  to 
Britain)  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  it 

"  The  Druid*  do  not  commonly  engage  in  war,  neither  do  they  pay 
taxes  like  the  rest  of  the  community ;  they  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
military  service  and  freedom  from  all  other  public  burdens.    Induced 
by  these  advantages,  many  come  of  their  own  accord  to  be  trained  up 
among  them,  and  others  are  sent  by  their  parents  and  connections. 
They  are  said  in  thb  course  of  instruction  to  learn  by  heart  a  number 
of  verses,  and  some  accordingly  remain  twenty  years  under  tuition. 
Nor  do  the  Druid*  think  it  right  to  commit  their  instructions  to 
writing,  although  in  most  other  things,  in  the  accounts  of  the  state 
and  of  individual*,  the  Greek  characters  are  used.     They  appear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  thb  course  for  two  reasons— because  they  do  not 
wish  either  that  the  knowledge  of  their  system  should  be  diffused 
the  people  at  huge,  or  that  their  pupils,  trusting  to  written 
'  ir*.  should  become  less  careful  about  cultivating  the  memory ; 
in  most  case*  it  happen*  that  men,  from  the  security  which 
nharacleii  afford,  become  careless  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
It  b  especially  the  object  of  the  Druids  to  inculcate 
t  *oub  do  not  perbh,  but  after  death  pass  into  other  bodies ; 
end  UMToonsider  that  by  thb  belief  more  than  anything  el*e  men 
to^**t*w*y  *°*  fe»r  °*  death.  »»d  to  become  courageous, 
discus*  moreover  many  point*  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
S^  *?"?•-      *****  <*  *•  universe  and  the  world,  the  nature 
UMUusTAi^rthJU?^—  *.?^ty  rf  th<l  mMnorU1  BO* !  "nd  th«y 
"The  whole  nation  of  the  Gaul,  b  much  addicted  to  religious 
tL^  ..£_***  •*w^nt  tbo"  wno  •»  attacked  by  any  of 

?3*J?!I^rr£!*  "' "*'  UK*t  who  "•  'nw>lved  in  the  dangers 

ofwarfare,  either  otW  human  saorUees  or  make  a  vow  that  theywill 

&&+!Si*ff.-9*>r  ** P?"*  to P*"** '*  the*,  sacrifices ; 
that  the  fcvour  of  the  immortal  gods  cannot  be  con- 
OsMed  WBlcs.  the  life  of  one  man  he  oflered  up  for  that  of  another 
they  heve  abo  .aortAce.  of  the  «oe  kind  appointed  „,  behalf  of  t^ 

.tr^T'SL^'  *"• Umb* of  which  *»««y 

llw,th  hvtag  m«,  and  setting  them  on 


Urture  of  Unse  who  have  bsen  taken  in  th 


who  have  been  taken  in  the  commission  of  theft  or 
ops. irobbery,  or  in  any  crime,  b  more  agreeable  to  the  immortal  god. ; 
bnlwbw  there  b  not  a  suftUent  number  of  criminal,  they  scruple 
not  «/>  inflict  thi.  torture  on  the  innocent. 

"The  chief  deHy  whom  they  worship  b  Mercury ;  of  him  they 
have  many  imass*,  and  they  condder  him  to  lie  the  Inventor  of  sfl 


arts,  their  guide  in  all  their  journeys,  and  that  he  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  nod  the  affairs  of  commerce.  Next 
to  him  they  worship  Apollo  and  Mars,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva ;  and 
nearly  resemble  other  nations  in  their  views  respecting  these — as  that 
Apollo  wards  off  diseases,  that  Minerva  communicates  the  rudiment* 
of  manufactures  and  manual  arts,  that  Jupiter  is  the  ruler  of  the 
celestials,  that  Mars  is  the  god  of  war.  To  Mars,  when  they  have 
determined  to  engage  in  a  pitched  battle,  they  commonly  devote 
whatever  spoil  they  may  take  in  the  war.  After  the  contest  they  slay 
all  living  creatures  that  are  found  among  the  spoil ;  the  other  things 
they  gather  into  one  spot  In  many  states,  neaps  raised  of  these 
things  in  consecrated  places  may  be  seen;  nor  does  it  often  happen 
that  any  one  is  so  unscrupulous  as  to  conceal  at  home  any  part  of  the 
spoil,  or  to  take  it  away  when  deposited  :  a  very  heavy  punishment 
with  torture  is  denounced  against  that  crime. 

"  AU  the  Gauls  declare  that  they  are  descended  from  Father  D!s 
(or  Pluto),  and  this  they  say  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Druids ; 
for  this  reason  they  distinguish  all  spaces  of  time  not  by  the  number 
of  days,  but  of  nights ;  they  so  regulate  their  birth-days,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  months  and  years,  that  the  day  shall  conic  after  tlia 
night."  (Caesar  'De  Bell.  Gall.,'  lib.  vi.  13,  14,  16,  17,  18.) 

Although  in  what  relates  to  or  is  closely  connected  with  the  system 
of  the  Dniids  we  have  quoted  that  part  of  Cscsar's  '  Commentaries' 
which  has  relation  to  Gaul,  we  have  thought  ourselves  authorised  in 
applying  his  description  to  Britain  by  his  declaration  that  the  system 
existed  in  its  greatest  vigour  in  that  island.  Of  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Gauls  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
completely  justified  in  making  a  similar  application,  although  it  is 
likely  that  in  their  political  and  social  arrangements  a  considerable 
similarity  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  55,  Ceesar,  embarking  with  tho 
infantry  of  two  legions  (about  8000  to  10,000  men)  at  the  Port  us  Itius 
(probably  Witaond,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  arrived  with  part 
of  his  fleet,  after  a  passage  of  about  ten  hours,  on  the  coast  of  Britain, 
and  beheld  the  steep  cliffs  which  skirted  the  shore  covered  with  armed 
natives  ready  to  dispute  his  landing.  Proceeding  about  seven  miles 
farther,  he  disembarked  on  the  open  and  level  beach  which  presented 
itself  to  him  (26th  of  August).  The  place  at  which  Cajsar  first  touched 
was  near  the  South  Foreland,  and  he  landed  somewhere  on  the  flat 
shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  towards  Sandwich.  He  did 
not  make  good  his  landing  without  a  severe  struggle.  But  the  season 
was  late,  and  Cicsar  mode  apparently  no  progress  in  the  island.  Being 
anxious  to  return,  he  contented  himself  with  requiring  an  increased 
number  of  hostages,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  brought  to  him  on 
the  continent,  for  which  he  immediately  embarked. 

In  the  next  year  (B.C.  54),  Caesar,  embarking  again  at  the  Portus 
Itius,  invaded  the  island  with  a  much  larger  force.  His  fleet  con- 
sisted of  800  vessels  of  all  classes.  He  landed  in  the  same  place  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  and,  setting  out  about  midnight  in  pursuit  of 
the  natives,  found  them  drawn  up  on  the  bonk  of  a  river,  the  Stmir, 
to  oppose  his  further  progress.  His  cavalry  drove  them  into  the  woods 
in  the  rear  of  their  position,  and  one  of  his  legions  (the  7th)  stormed 
a  stronghold,  formed  of  timber,  which  had  been  formerly  constructed 
probably  in  some  domestic  war.  Intelligence  that  his  fleet  had  been 
damaged  by  a  storm  obliged  Ctcsar  to  recal  his  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  return  to  the  coast,  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  damage  and  take  measures  for  repairing  it,  delayed  his  opera- 
tions for  some  days.  Upon  his  return  to  his  former  post  he  found 
that  the  natives  had  augmented  their  forces  from  all  ports,  and  had 
intrusted  the  command-in-chief  to  Cassivellaunus,  a  prince  whose 
territories  were  divided  from  the  maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis 
or  Thames,  at  a  part  which  was  80  Roman  miles,  or  about  74  Knglish 
miles,  from  the  Kentish  coast.  This  prince  had  been  engaged  pre- 
viously in  incessant  wars  with  his  neighbours ;  but  the  common  danger 
compelled  them  to  forego  their  disputes,  and  it  is  likely  that  his  talents 
for  war  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  general.  After 
some  severe  but  unsuccessful  struggles  Cassivellaunus  dismissed  the 
greater  port  of  his  forces,  detaining  about  4000  charioteers,  whose 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  chariots  rendered  them  very  formid- 
able, and  retired,  as  it  appears,  into  his  own  dominions  across  the 
Thome*.  That  river  was  fordable  only  in  one  place  in  the  lino  of 
Omar's  advance,  and  the  natives  had  planted  stokes  sharpened  at  the 
point  on  the  bank  and  in  tho  bed  of  tho  river.  C.-esar,  crossing  the 
river,  put  the  enemy  to  flight;  received  the  submission  of  several 
tribes,  and  took  by  storm  the  town  of  Cassivellaunus.  These  disaster.*, 
combined  with  tho  entire  defeat  of  the  princes  of  Cantium  (Kent)  in 
an  attack  upon  the  maritime  camp  which  the  Romans  had  formed  to 
protect  their  fleet,  induced  Cassivellaunus  to  submit  The  conqueror 
demanded  hostages,  fixed  a  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  subject  Britons, 
and  returned  to  Gaul  with  his  forces  and  a  number  of  captives. 

Tho  line  of  Cajsar's  march  from  the  Stour  to  the  Thames  cannot  be 
determined,  nor  is  it  clear  at  what  place  he  crossed  the  Thames.  He 
probably  spent  about  two  months  in  Britain  in  his  second  expedition. 
('  The  British  expeditions  of  C.  Julius  Cicnar,'  by  G.  Long,  in  '  domical 
Mum-inn,'  No.  1  :t.) 

The  tribes  witli  whom  the  Romans  in  Cesar's  expedition  became 
acquainted  were  as  follows  :  we  give  also  their  names  as  written  by 
Ptolerasros,  where  they  have  been  identified  or  where  identity  is 
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conjectured  by  antiquaries.  The  positions  are  those  laid  down  or 
suggested  in  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  '  Ancient  Britain,'  part  1 ,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cassi,  as  to  which  tribe  we  give  Camden's  conjecture  : — • 

Caesar.  Ptolemceus.  Inhabitants  of 

People  of  Cantium     KOJTIOI Kent. 

Trinobantes     .       .     Tpanxunes Essex. 

Cenimagni  .  .  .  2ifu voi  (?).  Iceni  of  Tacitus  (?)  .  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Cam- 
bridge. 

Segontiaci  .  .  .  not  mentioned parts  of  Hants 

and  Berks. 

Ancalites ....  ATpi&arioi  (?) parts  of  Berks 

and  Wilts. 

Bibroci  ...  .  not  mentioned parts  of  Berks 

and  adjacent 
counties. 

Cassi  Cassio  Hun- 
dred, Herts(?) 

The  Romans  did  not  return  to  the  island  until  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  leaving  the  Britons  alone  for  about  a  century.  In  the 
interval  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in  the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  civilisation.  They  coined  money,  and 
many  British  coins  have  been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  (note 
to  Gough's  '  Camden ')  belong  to  a  prince,  Cunobelin,  whose  residence 
was  at  Camalodunum  (either  Colchester  or  Maldon),  and  whom  we 
should  therefore  take  to  be  a  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  the  people  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  money  of  Cunobeliu  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  Roman  artist,  or  of  some  Gaul  familiar  with 
Roman  customs.  The  subjoined  engraving  is  from  a  coin,  one  of 
several  of  Cunobelin,  in  the  British  Museum  : — 


Coin  of  Cunobclin.     Gold.     Actual  size. 

The  Trinobantes  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  invading  force 
sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Aulus  Plautius,  a  senator  of  praetorian 
rank,  commanded  the  forces  which  were  designed  for  the  attack  on  the 
island  (A.D.  43).  The  Britons  were  defeated  in  two  battles,  in  the  first  of 
which  they  were  commanded  by  Catanltncus,  in  the  second  by 
Togodumnus,  the  sons  of  the  now  deceased  Cunobelin.  After  various 
encounters  with  the  natives,  Plautius  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Claudius  embarked  with  reinforcements,  including 
some  elephants,  and,  landing  at  Hassilia,  proceeded  through  Gaul  to 
Britain.  Upon  his  arrival  he  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army, 
defeated  the  natives  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  him,  took 
Camalodunmn  or  Cainulodunum,  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  and  forced 
numbers  of  the  Britons  to  submit.  After  this  success  Claudius 
disarmed  the  vanquished  tribes  and  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  Plautius 
to  secure  the  Roman  conquests.  The  senate  decreed  triumphal 
honours  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  victory  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

During  the  command  of  Plautins,  his  lieutenant  Vespasian  con- 
quered the  Isle  of  Wight.  Upon  the  departure  of  Plautius,  those 
Britons  who  were  struggling  for  independence  overran  the  lands  ol 
such  as  had  allied  themselves  with  or  submitted  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
P.  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  succeeded  Plautius  (A.D.  50)  as  propraetor, 
on  bis  arrival  found  affairs  in  great  confusion.  He  immediately 
collected  forces,  routed  and  pursued  the  invaders,  and  prepared  to 
restrain  their  incursions  by  stations  or  camps  at  the  rivers  Sabrina 
(Severn)  and  Antona  or  Aufona  (Nene).  The  lino  which  Ostorius 
proposed  to  defend  comprehended  within  it  all  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island,  including  nations  who  for  the  most 
part  were  of  Belgic  origin,  and  who  had  either  submitted  without  a 
struggle  to  the  Roman  sway,  or  had  been  subdued  by  Plautius  and 
Vespasian,  or  had  willingly  embraced  the  Roman  alliance.  This  par) 
of  the  island  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Cicsar,  by  the 
Iceni,  or  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
Atrebatii ;  by  the  C'atuellani  or  Catyeuchlani,  probably  the  native  tribe 
of  Cassivellaunus  ;  by  the  Dobuni ;  and  by  the  following  people  not 
yet  noticed  :  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii,  people  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall;  the  Durotrigeg,  in  and  about  Dorsetshire ;  the  Belga;,  people 
of  Somersetshire,  Wilts,  and  Hants  (the  name  of  whose  capital,  Venta 
i*  prewired  in  Win-cheater) ;  and  the  Regni,  people  of  Surrey  anc 
Sussex. 

The  Iceni  had  never  been  subdued  :  they  had  allied  themselves  with 
the  Roma"ji,  but  they  saw  that,  if  Ostorius  severed  the  island  into 
two  parts  by  a  line  of  military  posts,  the  independence  of  all  within 
that  line  would  be  sacrificed.  They  consequently  opposed  his  plan 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Ostorius.  He  next  subjected  the  Cang 
the  Brigantes.  He  then  prepared  to  march  against  the 
r>ilnr.M  or  Silyres,  a  people  of  South  Wales,  whose  resistance  to 


.he  Romans  was  more  obstinate  than  that  of  any  other  people  of 
South  Britain.  That  no  apprehension  of  a  rising  in  his  rear  might 
mpede  his  progress,  he  settled  a  colony  of  veterans  at  Camalodunum. 
Although  the  name  of  Cataratacus,  or,  according  to  the  orthography 
of  Tacitus,  Caractacus,  has  not  been  mentioned  since  the  notice  of 
Plautius' a  first  campaign,  that  valiant  prince  appears  to  have  kept  the 
ield ;  and  in  some  manner,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  he 
became  commander  of  the  Silures.  (Tacit.  'Ann.'  xii.  33,  36.)  The 
seat  of  war  was  transferred  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  people 
of  North  Wales  and  Shropshire,  by  Caractacus.  He  posted  his  forces 
upon  a  steep  ascent,  and  fortified  the  approaches  by  a  rampart  of  loose 
stones ;  a  river  ran  in  front  of  his  strong  position,  and  his  best  troops 
took  their  station  before  the  ramparts.  But  this  strong  position  was 
stormed  by  the  Roman  troops  ;  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus 
were  taken ;  his  brothers  surrendered  themselves ;  and  the  gallant 
prince  himself  was  put  in  chains  by  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  "and  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans.  His  noble  demeanour  when  at  Rome  before  Claudius  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  that  prince,  and  the  emperor  pardoned 
him.  His  defeat  and  capture  took  place  probably  A.D.  51. 

The  insignia  of  a  triumph  were  decreed  to  Ostorius ;  but  his  successes 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  Caractacus.  The  Romans  were  harassed 
with  repeated  skirmishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Silures, 
and  Ostorius  died  worn  out  with  care  (perhaps  A.D.  53). 

Didius,  the  successor  of  Ostorius,  found  the  Roman  affairs  in  a 
depressed  condition ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  signal 
advantage.  His  command  lasted  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor 
of  Claudius,  probably  till  A.D.  57.  Veranius,  the  successor  of  Didius, 
lived  only  a  year  after  undertaking  the  command,  and  did  little.  His 
successor,  Paulinus  Suetonius,  attacked  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesey), 
transporting  his  infantry  over  the  straits  which  divide  that  island  from 
the  mainland  (the  Menai)  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  the  cavalry  fording 
the  passage,  or  in  the  deeper  parts  swimming.  The  description  of 
this  attack,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
is  given  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  ('  Annales,'  xiv.  30.) 

From  the  shores  of  the  extreme  west  Suetonius  was  recalled  by  the 
news  of  a  great  rising  of  the  natives  under  Boadicea  in  that  part  of 
the  island  which  had  been  already  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
[BOADICEA,  HIST.  AND  Bioo.  Div.] 

The  revolt  of  Boadicea  had  nearly  extinguished  the  Roman  domi- 
nion in  Britain,  but  at  last  the  natives  were  completely  defeated  in  a 
battle,  the  scene  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  just  to  the  north 
of  London.  Battle  Bridge,  St.  Pancras,  is  thought  to  have  preserved 
in  its  name  a  memorial  of  this  dreadful  day.  (Nelson,  '  History  of 
Islington.')  The  Roman  general  ravaged  the  territories  of  all  those 
native  tribes  which  had  wavered  in  their  attachment  to  the  Romans, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt.  Suetonius  was  at  last 
recalled  without  finishing  the  war  (A.D.  62)  and  Petrouius  Turpilianus 
appointed  his  successor. 

Several  generals  were  successively  sent  to  the  island  ;  but  the 
Romans  made  little  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  A.D.  70-78, 
in  whose  reign  Petilius  Cerealis  subdued  the  Brigantes,  who  under 
Venutius  had  renewed  hostilities ;  and  Julius  Frontinus  subdued  the 
Silures.  But  the  glory  of  completing  the  conquest  of  South  Britain 
was  reserved  for  Cnseus  Julius  Agricola.  [AGRICOLA.] 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  we  read  little  about  Britain  in  the 
Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117  to  138),  who 
visited  the  island.  The  emperor  fenced  in  the  Roman  territory  by  a 
rampart  of  turf  80  Roman,  or  about  74  English,  miles  long.  This 
rampart  extended  from  the  jestuary  Ituna,  Solway  Frith,  to  the 
German  Ocean,  a  little  south  of  the  more  solid  wall  afterwards  built 
by  the  emperor  Severus.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(A.D.  138  to  161)  Lollius  Urbicus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  drove 
back  the  barbarians,  and  recovered  the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's 
line  of  stations  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  [ANTONINUS, 
WALL  OF.] 


Medal  of  Antoninus  Plus.  Reverse. 

Brass.     Brit.  Mus.     Actual  size. 

In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D.  161  to  180 
we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Calpurnius  Agricola 
was  sent  to  quell.  Commodus,  the  successor  of  Aurelius,  sent  against 
the  Caledonians  his  lieutenant,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  who  defeated  the 
Caledonians  with  heavy  loss. 

Septimius  Severus,  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  though  growing  old 
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a»d  infirm,  ccnessrt  over  into  the  island  A.D.  20«  or  207.  The  natives 
who  had  been  in  »  state  of  insurrection  offered  to  submit;  but 
Seven*  di«mi»<J  th«ir  ambassador*  and  continued  hi*  military 
preparation*.  Two  people,  the  Matte,  who  dwelt  neve*  to  the 
Raman  wall,  and  the  Caledonian*,  who  were  more  remote,  were  the 


Roman  wall,  MM  too  Caledonians,  who  were  more  remote,  were  me 
mat  object,  of  the  emperor,  hostility.  Theee  tribei  wore  little 
clothing,  and  painted  or  otherwise  marked  upon  their  bodies  the 
Afores  of  direr*  animal* ;  a  mall  Urgtt  or  shield,  a  ipear,  a  poniard, 
and  a*  we  learn  from  Tacitu*  a  oumbenome  unpointed  •word,  com- 
pased  their  offensive  and  defensive  arm*.  They  had  neither  walls 
oar  town*,  but  lired  in  teuti ;  a  pastoral  race,  feeding  upon  milk  and 
wild  fruiu.  and  the  flesh  of  such  animaU  ae  they  took  by  hunting. 

It  wa«  during  thi*  war  that  Serenu  ordered  the  erection  of  the 
wall  which  stretches  across  the  Uland  from  the  Sol  way  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  length  of  thi*  wall,  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  tut  of  ancient  aathon,  i*  given  with  great  diversity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  true  reading  in  each  of  them  was  uxm.  or  i.xxxv. 
mile*,  which  i*  rather  more  than  the  length  assigned  to  Hadrian's 
rampart  of  turf,  which  wu  near  this  wall,  and  extended  in  the  same 
direction.  Remain*  of  both  these  great  works  exist 

The  rampart  of  Severus,  which  is  of  stone,  is  for  the  most  part, 
bat  not  invariably,  parallel  to  that  of  Hadrian ;  it  lies  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  extends  rather  farther  at  each  end.  It  is  accompanied 
throughout  by  a  military  road,  or  indeed  by  several  military  roads. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  the  wall  of  Severus  in  by 
Hutton  ('  History  of  the  Roman  Wall/  pp.  138-140). 

Severua  died  probably  at  Eboracum  (York),  A.D.  210  or  211.  He 
appears  to  have  carried  his  amis  far  into  Scotland,  and  probably  fixed 
the  boundary  of  the  empire  at  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  though  Ins 
erection  of  a  wall  so  near  to  the  rampart  of  Hadrian  indicates  that  he 
thought  the  intermediate  territory  either  of  little  value  or  of  uncer- 
tain tenure.  His  «on  Caracalla  soon  after  his  death  surrendered  a 
great  part  of  this  territory  when  he  made  peace  with  the  Caledonians. 
In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximum,  Carauuus,  a  Menapian  (the 
Menapians  were  a  people  of  the  Netherlands),  who  commanded  the 
Roman  Beet  in  the  North  Sea  against  the  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates, 
aeued  Britain  and  assumed  the  purple  (about  A.D.  288) ;  and  such 
was  bis  activity  and  power  that  the  emperors  consented  to  recognise 
him  as  their  partner  in  the  empire.  He  was  however  after  some 
years  killed  by  AUectus,  one  of  his  friends  (A.D.  297),  and  three  years 
afterwards  (A.D.  800)  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors  by 
Aaclepiodotus,  captain  of  the  guards.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Diocletian  and  MaTJmian  (A.D.  304)  Britain  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Constantins  Chlorus,  one  of  their  successors.  This 
prince  died  at  Eboracum  A.I).  307,  after  an  expedition  against  the 
Caledonians.  His  son  Constantino  the  Great  also  carried  on  some 
hostilities  with  the  same  people  and  the  MsaaUe.  The  northern  tribes 
BOW  began  to  be  known  by  tie  names  of  Picta  and  Scots. 

The  Roman  power  was  now  decaying,  and  the  provinces  were  no 
longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  of  the  savage  tribes  that  pressed 
upon  the  long  line  of  their  frontier.  Britain,  situated  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  empire,  suffered  dreadfully.  The  northern  tribe.,  Picta, 
SouU,  aad  AtUcotti,  bunt  in  from  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  infested 
the  coast  In  the  reign  of  Valentiniaa,  Theodosius  (father  of  the 
emperor  of  that  name),  being  sent  over  as  governor,  found  the 
northern  people  plundering  Augusta  (London).  He  drove  them  out, 
recovered  the  provincial  towns  and  forte,  re-established  the  Roman 
power,  and  gave  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  between 
the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus  (Richard  of  Cirencester,  Roy),  or 
ae  Honby  thinks,  to  a  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  wall  of 


Wbea  Onrtiaa  aad  Valentiniaa  II.  associated  Theodosius  (son  of 
Ik*  above)  with  them  in  the  empire,  Maximus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
•erred  with  great  distinction  in  Britain,  took  umbrage  at  the  pre- 
fenroce  shown  to  another,  and  raised  in  the  Uland  the  standard  of  revolt, 
A.O.S81.  Levying  *  considerable  force  he  proceeded  over  tot). 
Uncut,  defected  Orattaa.  whom  be  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
maintained  himself  for  *ome  time  in  the  poetMafc.n 

. 

•         . 


He  was  however  at  last 
rHunvrd  to  ft*  subjection   • 


who  had  followed  Maximo*  into  the  oontin 

i  hi  Arniorira,  where  they  laid  the  fmnid.it ion  of  a  state 


his  usurped 
"us,  and 
Britons 
uitslleJ  from  him 


i  stilt  retain*  their  name.  [BurtAost] 
StBicho.  wbcjse  owe  is  oa*  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  degenerate 
age  ia  which  be  lived,  served  In  Britain  with  miocees,  prebabTv  about 
A.D,  408  ;  but  the  time  and  particulars  of  hi*  service  are  not  known. 
The  unhappy  proriaee  after  hi*  departure  was  again  attacked  by 
barbariana,  and  .giUted  by  the  UceotiooMMS  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
who  suoaeselv.ly  eat  up  three  claimant,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Marcus,  Oratian.  and  ConeUntiae.  The  first  and  second  were  soon 
dethroned  and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  bad  raised  them. 
OMrtamtoi  was  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Hai*iag  a  force  among 
the  youth  of  the  island  be  paesed  over  into  Gaul  (A.D.  409),  acquired 
of  that  province  sad  of  Spain,  and  fixed  the  seat  ..f  l,i. 


•overnmeat  at  Aries,  where  he  was  soon  after  besieged,  taken,  and 
killed.  Hi*  expedition  served  to  exhaust  Britain  of  it*  natural 
defender.  :  the  itiHriesis  of  the  empire  rendered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  troops  necessary,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 


BRITANNIA 
Channel, 


or  according  to  some  about  A.D.  420,  nearly  500  years  after  the 
first  invasion  by  Julius  Cnsar,  the  island  was  abandoned  by  them. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  subdivision,  government,  and 
general  state  of  Britain  while  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  proprietors,  officers  chiefly  or 
entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  a*  we  know,  any  record*  or 
trace*  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  comparatively  later  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  extensive  and  important  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  government  by  Diocletian  affected  Britain. 
The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  great  prefectures,  and  Britain 
was  included  in  the  prefecture  of  Gaul. 

Our  authority  for  the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  '  Notitia 
Imperii,'  a  record  of  late  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans  quitting  the  island.  From  the  '  Notitia '  we  learn  that  the 
government  of  the  Uland  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  '  Vicarius,' 
which  Horsley,  not  inaptly,  translates  'vice-gerent'  Under  him 
there  were  five  governors  (for  civil  purposes,  we  presume),  two  '  C'on- 
sulares'  (men  of  consular  rank)  for  the  two  provinces  of  Maxima 
Casariensis  and  Valentin,  and  three  '  Presides '  (presidents)  for  the 
province:)  of  Britannia  Primo,  Britannia  Secunda  (First  and  Second 
Britain),  and  Flavia  Ccesariensis.  Three  other  principal  officers  are 
mentioned, — the  '  Comes  littoris  Saxonici  per  Britanmam '  (Count  of 
the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain),  the  '  Comes  Britanniarum '  (Count  of 
Britain),  and  the  '  Dux  Britanniarum '  (Duke  of  Britain).  We  have 
translated  the  words  '  Cornea '  and  '  Dux '  by  '  Count '  and  '  Duke,' 
after  Horsley:  the  modern  titles  are  obviously  derived  from  the 
more  ancient;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  while  the  modern 
names  now  indicate  only  rank  and  title,  the  ancient  names  were 
attached  to  offices. 

The  situation  of  the  five  provinces  of  Britain,  according  to  Richard 
of  Cirencester  (a  monk  of  the  14th  century,  whose  work  was  disco- 
vered and  published  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle  of  the  hut 
century,  and  whose  authority,  though  disputed  by  some,  is  apparently 
trustworthy),  was  as  follows.  We  give  them  in  a  tabular  form,  with 
the  nations  which  occupied  each  : — 

Pun  A,  the)  country  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 

including  the  territories  of  the 

These  nations  ore  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirences- 
ter:  the  Cantii  were  the  inhabitants  of  Kent ;  the  Belgec, 
of  Somersetshire,  Wilts,  and  Hants ;  the  Damnonii,  of 
Devonshire  aud  Cornwall ;  the  Bibroci,  of  parts  of  Berks 
and  adjacent  counties ;  the  Segontiaci,  of  ports  of  Hants 
and  Berks;  the  Hedui,  of  Somersetshire  and  part  of 
Gloucestershire;  the  Atrebatii,  of  parts  of  Berks  and 
Wilts ;  the  Durotriges,  of  Dorsetshire  aud  neighbour- 
hood. Richard  places  the  Bibroci,  whom  he  seems  to 
confound  with  the  Regni  (or,  as  he  terms  them,  the 
Ithrmi)  in  Surrey  and  East  Sussex.  He  says  the  Duro- 
triges  were  sometimes  called  Morini. 

Not  mentioned  by  Richard,  unless  the  first  are  the 
same  as  the  Rhemi  or  Bibroci,  aud  the  second  as  the 
Atrebatii.  The  Regni,  according  to  other  authorities, 
were  people  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  Ancalitos  of 
Cteear  are  held  to  be  tic  Atrebatii  of  Ptolemtcus. 

People,  oa  it  seems,  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  men- 
tioned by  Richard,  not  by  Ptolemaus. 

SECUNDA,  the  country  nepnratcd  from  the  rest  of  Britain 
by  the  Sabrina  or  Severn,  and  Deva  or  Dee  ;  tlmt  i-.  W.-ilr-.  II.  r 
fordshirc,  Monmouthshire,  and  parts  of  Shropshire,  of  the  con 
of  Gloucester  and  Worcester ;  including  the  territories  of  the 

Silurtt,  people  of  that  part  of  South  Wales  bordering  on  England 
and  of  those  ports  of  England  between  South  Wales  and  the 
Severn. 

Ordorictt,  people  of  that  port  of  North  Wales  bordering  on  England. 

IHmeeia;  or  f  People  of  the  west  port  of  South  Wales,  counties  of 
Ai)/iTrr<u  \  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Cardigan. 

Catiyiani,  f  People  of  Caernarvonshire,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
or  Ka>«axoi  \  the  Cangi,  attacked  by  Ostorius.  (See  above.) 

•••••is,  the  territory  north  of  the  Thames,  east  of  Hi,. 
Severn,  and  probably  south  of  the  Mersey,  the  Don  which  joins  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the  Humber ;  comprehending  the  territory 
of  the 

Cumabii       f     People   of  Cheshire,  part  of  Shropshire,  and  sorao 
I  adjacent  districts. 


Can/ii 

Damnonii 
Bibroci 
Segontiaci 

11,.  In, 

Atrebatii 

Ihtrotriya 

Rcgni 
Ancaiite* 

- 

Cimbri 
Cornubii 

I 

' 


Richard  of  Cirencestor  considers  the  Cassii  and  the 
Catyenchlani  to  be  the  same  people.     The  some  writer 
'    ,,     •!  considers  that  the  Cassii  and  Dobimi  made  up  the  king- 
'/  dom  or  rather  the  republic  of  the  Cassii.    The  situation 
I  of  the   Cassii  is  supposed  to  be   in  Casslo    Hundred, 
i;  .    ,,.        Hert* ;    the  Dobuni,    in    Gloucestershire ;    th« 

|  (supposed  to  be  the  Cenomagni  of  Casear),  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge ;  the  Trinobantes,  in  Essex. 
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Coitani 

Kopiravoi 


People  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lei- 
cester, and  the  adjacent  parts.  These  people  seem  to 
be  regarded  by  Richard  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Iceni. 
The  Iceni,  properly  so  called,  he  gives  as  the  other  sub- 
division, calling  them  Cenomanni. 

MAXIMA  C.SSARIEXSIS,  the  country  from  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber 
to  the  wall  of  Severus,  comprehending  the  territory  of  the 

Brigantes. 


y     People  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

f  Two  nations  confederate  together,  according  to 
<  Richard,  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemicus  ;  they  inhabited 
[  Lancashire,  or  part  of  it. 


Paritii 

Yolanlii 

and 
Siftuntii 

VALEXTIA  or  VALENTIAHA,  the  country  between  the  wall  of  Severus 
and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  including  the  south  part  of  Scotland, 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  part  of  Cumberland,  compre- 
hending the  territories  of  the 

Ottadini        f      The  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Northumberland 
\  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Scotland. 

I"  These  people  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Ottadini,  in 
<  Northumberland,  in  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
I  Lanark-shires. 

/  The  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  and  part  of  Kircud- 
\  bright-shires. 


Gadtni 
Toini-ot 

Self/one 


Nowzyra* 


>•     The  inhabitants  of  Wigtonshire. 


Damnii 


Taisali 
TefoAoi 


The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  not  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
nation)!.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  a  considerable 
tract  north  of  the  wall,  which,  being  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  their  territories,  was  wasted  by  the  Caledonians. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  island  was  never  long  in  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  Agricola  overran  part  of  it  and  established  some  sta- 
tions ;  and  probably  other  commanders  after  him  brought  it  into 
temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agricola  thus  subdued  is 
termed  by  Richard 

VESPASIANA,  including  the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Varar  tcstuary,*  Ptole- 
mrcus)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  comprehending  the  territories 
of  the 

Horatii,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  but  not  by  Ptolemams ;  it  is  likely 
they  occupied  the  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Damnii  which  lay 
beyond  the  wall :  they  were  south-west  of  the  Tay. 

The  difference  between  Richard  and  Ptolemscus  with 
Venriconet    fresPec^  *°  *n'8  people  makes  it  uncertain  whether  we 
ifs  J  are  to  assign  them  to  Fifeshire  or  Angus. 

f      Inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire.    Their  chief 
I  town,  Devana  (Aijoucwa),  was  probably  Old  Aberdeen. 

Vaeomagi     f      '^e  ran8e  °^  tne  Grampians  towards  the  north-east ; 

OuaKoLunoi   1  Banff,  Moray  or  Murray,  Nairn,  and  part  of  Inverness- 

^^      I.  shires. 

Damnii  Albani  (not  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus),  parts  of  Perth,  Argyle, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton-shires.  General  Roy  considers  Albani  to 
mean  mountaineers.  Perhaps  they  are  comprehended  by  Ptolemeeus 
among  the  Darunii  (Ao/u/ioi)  of  Valentia. 

Attaeotli,  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemams  but  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
They  inhabited,  according  to  Richard,  the  country  on  the  bank  of 
the  Clyde  and  of  the  great  lake  Lyncalidor,  supposed  to  be  Loch 
Lomond, 

Richard  supposes  that  this  province  of  VALENTIA  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  later  emperors  called  THULK  :  to  the  rest  of  Scotland  he  gives 
the  name  of 

CALZDOSIA,  comprehending  the  territories  of  the  following  people  : — 

'  North-west  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Loch  Ness.     The 

Caltdonii,     \  immense  Caledonian  Forest  covered  their  territory  or 

properly     1  rather  skirted  it  to  the  north-west.     PtolemantB  seems 

so  called,     •,  to  make  them  extend  in  a  south-west  direction  as  far  as 

KoAijSoi-ioi        Loch  Fyne ;  thus  assigning  to  them  parts  of  Inverness, 

I  Perth,  and  Argyle-shiree. 
t  \i ,,>,<  "I 

KO»TOI  J      ^habitants  of  parts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty-shires. 

•  Varar,  aa  it  Is  correctly  written  In  the  Latin  edition  of  Ptolcmams  by 

cknermer.    The  name  Varar  itlll  Mists  In  Strath  F«ar,  the  upper  end  of 

the  Moray  Frith. 


Loyi 
\oyoi 


1 
J 

'arnabii  \ 
opvavioi  J 


These  two  nations  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  east 
coast  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness-shires.  The  name  of 
the  Logi  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  modern  parish  of 
Loch.  Richard  intimates  that  the  Carnabii  were  a 
colony  of  the  people  so  called  in  South  Britain,  who 
abandoned  their  country  in  conjunction  with  the  Cantii, 
upon  the  Roman  conquest,  and  settled  here.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  account  we  may  perhaps  identify 
•the  Cantse  with  these  wandering  Cantii.* 

{Part  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland-shires  west  of  the 
Carnabii.  If  we  follow  Richard's  orthography,  perhaps 
a  relic  of  the  name  Cat-ini  may  be  preserved  in  Caith- 
ness. 

tferte  1      w    t    f  th    L     ;  •    Sutherlandshire. 
MfpTai  J 

Carnonaca:  \  Th(j  We8tcoaat  of  Sutherland  and  Cromarty-sliires. 
\apyopcuccu  J 

These  two  people  (if  two  there  were,  for  we  .are  inclined 
to  think  some  confusion  of  transcribers  has  led  oue  name 
to  be  variously  written,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed 
Veonw  there  were  two  people  where  really  was  only  one)  dwelt 
along  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  Loch  Broom  and 
the  Linnhe  Loch. 

{The  peninsula  of  Cantire  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Arpyle- 
shire  between  the  Linnhe  Loch  and  Loch  Fyue.  Richard,  in 
his  map,  gives  the  names  of  Epidia  Superior  and  Inferior  to 
Jura  and  Islay  respectively. 

Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirely  different 
from  the  above,  except  so  far  as  regards  Britannia  Secunda.  He 
makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  Sussex  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nene,  and  assigns  the  western  counties  to  Flavia 
Cscsariensis.  He  places  Valentia  within  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
Maxima  Cxsariensis  beyond  it. 

Our  chief  authorities  in  the  above  table  have  been  Richard  of 
Cirencestcr  and  Ptolemams ;  in  the  Latin  names  we  have  commonly 
followed  the  spelling  of  the  former ;  the  Greek  names  we  have  sub- 
joined from  Ptolemanis,  as  far  as  he  furnishes  them,  except  where  they 
have  been  given  before  in  the  course  of  the  history.  The  locality  of 
the  several  nations  may  be  seen  in  the  maps  of  Ancient  Britain  (north 
and  south),  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

There  were,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  two  municipia  or 
towns  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  moat  of  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens. 

Vtrolamium  (Ovpo\aviov)  near  St.  Albans. 
Eboracum  (EftopaKov),  now  York,  quarters  of  the  sixth  legion  and 

apparently  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  in  Britain. 

The  Colonite  were  settlements  of  Roman  citizens,  and  served  to 
diffuse  the  language,  religion,  and  arts,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.     According  to  Richard  there  were  in  Britain  nine  colonies, 
namely : — 
Londinium  (tunftmmi)  or  Augusta,  now  London,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 

as  a  place  of  great  trade,  though  not  spoken  of  in  his  time  as  a 

colony. 
Camalodunum  (Ka/iouAoScuw),    Geminte  Marlia,   now   Colchester  or 

Maldon  (?). 
HJiutupw  (or  Rutitpa,  'Itin.  Anton."  'Poi/rouinoi),  now  Richborough,  near 

Sandwich. 

Tlierma  or  Aqua  Solis  ('Tiara  @(pfui),  now  Bath. 
fica  or  Secunda,  now  Caerleon. 

Dcva  or  Oetica  (ATJOWO),  now  Chester,  quarters  of  the  20th  legion. 
GUvum  or  Claudia,  now  Gloucester. 
Lindum  (\iySoy),  now  Lincoln. 
Camboricvm,  now  Cambridge  (or  Icklingham,  in  Suffolk.     Horsley). 

There  were  ten  cities  Latio  jure  donati  ;  the  inhabitants  of  these 
possessed  privileges,  but  not  equal  to  the  foregoing. 
Durnomagus  (Durobrivie,  '  Itin.  Ant.'  ?),  now  Castor  on  Nene  or  Water 

Newton. 
Catarracton  (Catarracto  or Catarractonum,  'Itin.  Ant.'  Korou^aKTovioj'), 

now  Catterick  in  Yorkshire. 
Cambodunum  (Kofuwhotowfr  t),  now    Slack  iu  Yorkshire  near   the 

border  of  Lancashire. 
Coccium  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  fiyoSomof  of  Ptol.),  now  Rib- 

Chester,  Lancashire. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  situation  of  the  Carnabii  at  the  extremities  of  the 
island  In  Cornwall  and  Caithness  will  perhaps  incline  us  to  account  for  the 
similarity  of  their  designation  by  n  reference  to  its  etymology  rather  than  to 
such  n  connexion  of  the  people  as  Richard  supposes.  The  Celtic  root  corn  or 
korn  (see  Camden)  appears  in  many  other  languages  with  the  signiBcation  ol 
an  extremity  or  a  horn  :  compare  the  Hebrew  ATM,  the  Latin  corn-n,  our  own 
words  corn.er,  Cbr»-waU,  4c.  By  a  reference  to  the  presumed  etymology  of 
the  names  Cant.ee  and  Cant-ii,  we  can  account  for  their  nlmilarity  also ;  the 
root  cant  (compare  Cant-il  and  Cant-ee  abore  with  the  ancient  Cant-abri  and 
the  modern  ConWre,  see  Camden)  Is  supposed  to  mean  in  Celtic,  a  corner. 


BKtTISH  AMERICA. 


BBIXWORTE. 


MO 


lay »l  all  i  (£«^M//..-,  '  Ilia  Ant'),  DOW  Carlisle. 
/In  IN  I  (Dnpirre*  rrcarmeW,  UM  flying  camp). 
MarayaUr*.  Seotbad. 

0«.r^.),  now  Dtalfia  BOM,  Perthahir*. 


now  Burgh  head. 


Otnmmm  (Omnnntrimm,  •  lite.  Anton.'  K^<rwr),  DOW  Oreooaster. 
flfaliirfaiiMi.  now  Old  Swum. 
TWt  w*r»tweir*  town*  called  SUpeo.liari».  with  whoM 

uoaatHiitloa  Bad  privOefM  w*  art  Dot  acquainted. 
r«i«  Maraa.  BOW  dm  wiiit  or  Oaer^weut  Monmouthshire. 
K«M  JMyv-M  (OMrra).  DOW  WinobMUr,  Haute, 
r*«aai  /«*a*nMB  (Omrve),  DOW  Caiator,  Dear  Norwich. 
<»•»•<»«•*,  DOW  CW  Beioai.  DMT  Caernarvon. 

tfmnJmmmm,  DOW  Beaton,  DMT  ColyklO,  DeTOB. 
JUf*  <**». '  lUn.  Anton.'  'rwy<),  DOW  I^ic«ter. 
CW<«>«/««  or  Au-wantM  (A^MMMT).  now  Canterbury. 
Dv,mmm  (/Mrw»wr.«  f  •  lUn.  Anton.'  AeMW  f),  Dorchoiter. 
/«•  (UM),  BOW  Exeter. 

Brtmtmtmm  (Kj^iimr),  DOW  Riechester,  Northumberland. 
Pne-i..*  (  ri^mu,  •  I  On.  Anton.'),  Dear  Ando«r.  Hanta,  a  very 
doubtful  position. 

,  now  Roehealer. 


i  UM  above  Iwt  we  have  given  the  orthography  of  Richard,  noting 
Bay  variatioa  between  him  and  the  '  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.'  The 
Qreak  naow*  as  usual  are  from  Ptolemieus.  The  list  of  Municipia  and 
Colocu*.  it  should  be  added,  U  by  no  mean*  complete. 

BRITISH  AMERICA.  The  territory  comprehended  under  this 
DBOM  extend*  from  41*  to  78*  N.  lat,  and  from  52°  to  141°  W.  long. 
Tbe  couth  boundary  of  British  America  is  formed  by  the  territory  of 
UM  United  State*.  The  frontier  line  between  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
aad  UM  United  States,  was  settled  by  the  Conventions  of  1839  and 
1846.  U  strikes  the  St  Lawrence  in  lat  45*,  at  the  village  of  St  Regis, 
which  stand*  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  St  Francis.  The  line 
then  proceed*  in  a  south-western  direction  through  the  middle  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal 
portion* ;  leave*  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara  and  bisect*  Lake  Erie ; 
paase*  north  through  the  river  Detroit  into  and  through  the  lake  and 
river  St  CUir ;  enters  Lake  Huron  at  its  southern  point  and  quite  it 
at  it*  north-western  extremity  ;  runs  through  '  the  Narrows '  and  to 
the  we«t  of  the  island  of  St  Joseph  into  Lake  Superior,  which  it 
«ni*s*i  with  a  winding  course  leaving  Isle  Royale  within  the  limits  of 
the  I'aited  State*.  Quitting  Lake  Superior  by  Pigeon  River  the 
boundary -line  runs  north-weit  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Lake 
of  UM  Woods  in  49'  0'  N.  lat,  94*  25'  W.  long. ;  proceed*  thence  due 
weat  to  the  Pacific  :  the  island  of  Vancouver,  opposite  this  maritime 
boundary-point,  being  allotted  to  Great  Britain.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  line  just  described  has 
been  little  explored,  and  is  of  value  only  as  hunting-ground.  The 
•Bataii  portion  of  the  territory  U  in  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  while  the  western  i*  known  a*  the  North- Western  or  Indian 
territory.  A  portion  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  bordering  on 
UM  North  Pacific  Ocean  is  claimed  by  Russia.  This  portion  extends 
from  57*  N.  lat  to  the  shore,  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  from  140°  W. 
Ion*,  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  esttled  provinces  of  North  America  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
are  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  lying  between  44* and  50*  N.  lat, 
and  between  04*  and  76"  W.  long, ;  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West, 
41*  to  49'  N.  lat,  74'  to  85'  wTIong. ;  New  Brunswick,  45"  to  48*  N. 
lat,  44'  to  08*  W.  long. ;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  43*  to  47°  N. 
lat,  *0*  to  87'  W.  lone. ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  46'  to  47*  N.  lat, 
•r  to  81-  W.  long. ;  Newfoundland,  46*  to  62'  N.  lat,  52'  to  60°  .W. 
»•«-  [ATHABASCA  ;  BEAB  LAKE  ;  CAX  ADA  ;  CAPE  BRCTOX  ;  COPPER- 
•BjriRrTmm;  HCDBOX'I  BAT  TERRITORIES;  N«w  BRUHSWICK; 


> ;  NOVA  SOOTU  j  VANCOUVER  I»LAXD.] 
BRITISH  CHANNEL.    [ExoLUH  CHAXXEU! 
BRITISH  CifYAXA.    [OOTAXA,  BRITISH.] 
BRITISH  lluxin  HAS.    [HoxDURA*.  BRITISH.] 
HltlTISH  INDIA.    tHij.Dc.TAj.] 

•UFFRAklA.    This  name  U  applied  to  a  dependency 
recenUy  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  South 
-i  arose  out  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1847.     For 


>  «rt  agaia  with 


against  the  white  settlers 
foroeinlSSO.    On  the  Ust  day  of  that  year 
from  King  William's  Town 


-.    •  •.    •  .  „*!_•     lit  ,  P  "*  "       *V*»M 

eataUaUaf    martial  law  in  UM  colony,  and   ordering  all   oolomste 
betweeaUMafai  of  II  aad  10  to  rie*  «  BMJM  to  defend  the  frontier 

aSfi^S*  J^»^«I^~*^»«A«mM7Bno..ad 
leafmtUaaraaaacbaali  warfare  wUononeued.  On  the  8th  Novemb- 


1*51.  ID  an  saiuBBtsr  with  UM  Kaffirs  la  UM  Waterkloof,  Lieutenant! 

SJT*J^r^"^  «•«"  *Bd."y «  *Tj«*  "^-l  ""> 
kilU.1,  aad  a  eaaaUefaMeaambar  wooaded,  UM  Kaffirs eacapin*  unhurt 
la  Jamawjr  ISM  Ma>orXiea«ral  Ceiheart 


unhurt 
On 
*  Kaffir  tribe, 


Mountain  in  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  shortly  after  which 
three  chiefs  named  Macomo,  Sandilli,  and  Kreili  submitted  to  the 
Itritish,  and  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
ratified  at  a  conference  between  the  General  and  the  Kaffir  chiefs  held 
near  King  William'*  Town  on  the  9th  of  March,  1853.  This  'little 
war'  cost  England  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  country 
called  British  Kaflraria  U  a  Urge  district  eastward  of  Cape  Colony, 
over  which  the  British  government  hold  a  kind  of  sovereignty  or 
protectonhip,  the  precise  character  of  wln^li  ha»  not  been  very  clearly 
iefined.  British  military  posts  are  maintained  at  various  point*  over 
the  area.  The  district  is  divided  into  cmmties:  Buffalo  Hi. 
considered  the  harbour  ;  a  town  called  London  U  to  be  established  at 
:hf  mouth  of  Buffalo  River. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.    [West  IXDIES,  BRITISH.] 

BRITTANY.    [BRBTAOJIE.] 

HIUVKS.      [CORREEF-] 

BRIXEN.    [TYROL.] 

BRIXHAM,  Devonshire,  a  seaport  and  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Brixham  and  hundred  of  Haytor,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Torbay,  in  50"  23'  N.  lat,  3"  31'  W.  long. ;  distant  25  miles  S.  from 
Exeter,  and  203  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Brixham  in  1851  was  5627.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  manor  of  Brixham  formerly  belonged  to  the  Novanto,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Valletort  family,  who  sold  the  manor.  It 
was  afterwards  divided  into  quarters,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by 
12  fishermen  of  Brixham  Quay,  divided  into  12  shares,  and  again  *ub- 
divided  into  smaller  portions,  the  possessors  of  these  divided  shares, 
lowever  small,  calling  themselves  quay  lords.  Many  of  these  quay 
.ords  are  to  be  found  among  the  fishermen  of  the  place.  Brixham  u 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west  from  Berryhead,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  Torbay,  and  directly  opposite  te  Torquay;  being 
distant  from  that  celebrated  watering-place  about  7  miles  by  water. 
The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  extending,  from  the  upper  extremity 
toyond  the  church  to  the  lower  on  the  quay,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a 
lalf.  Most  of  the  business  of  the  place  is  transacted  in  the  lower 
town.  In  both  sections  of  the  town  there  has  been  of  late  year*  a 
considerable  increase  of  new  and  well-built  houses,  and  the  two  are 
now  almost  united.  The  lower  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  fish- 
market  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  The  prosperity  of 
Brixham  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  fishery.  More  than  200  sail  of 
vessels,  comprising  20,0(10  tons  of  shipping,  and  employing  1500  seamen, 
belong  to  this  town,  which  as  a  port  is  subordinate  to  Dartmouth  ; 
most  of  these  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  The  average 
amount  received  for  fish  is  said  to  be  6001.  per  week.  The  best  of  the 
fish  ore  sent  to  Exeter,  Both,  Bristol,  and  London.  Turbot,  sole*, 
whiting,  plaice,  mullet,  mackerel,  and  other  fish  ore  taken  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  During  the  London  season  about  50  of  the  decked 
trawl  boats  ore  usually  absent  from  Brixham,  being  employed  in 
supplying  the  London  market  with  soles,  turboU,  4c.,  from  Hull  and 
Ramagate,  fishing  over  the  intermediate  space  between  those  place*. 
Several  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Brixham  ore  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Spanish,  and  coasting  trade.  The  harbour  consist*  of 
two  basins,  the  outer  one  having  been  formed  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
63001.,  raised  solely  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  parish  church,  situated  in  the  upper  town,  was  built  by  the 
Prior  of  Totnes  in  1373 ;  the  accommodation  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  galleries.  In  the  church  is  a  cenotaph  of  Sir  Francis  Buller, 
the  judge.  Lower  Brixham  has  been  constituted  a  district  parish  ; 
its  church,  which  was  built  in  1820  has  since  beea  enlarged.  Tho 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  place*  of 
worship.  There  is  a  National  school,  with  which  has  been  incorporated 
an  Endowed  school  founded  in  1634. 

The  Public  Room*,  erected  in  1835,  are  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  market-house  U  by  the  water-aide.  A  market  was 
granted  to  Brixham  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1799.  Market*  are  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  the 
following  day.  There  are  two  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brixham,  one  of  which  is  worked  during  the  winter.  The  ore  is  shipped 
at  Brixham  to  be  smelted  in  Wale*.  Brixham  was  the  landing-place 
of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  when  he  arrived 
in  England,  November  4th,  1688.  A  monument  with  an  inscription 
commemorate*  the  event  At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  a  tablet  recording 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward*  William  IV.,  July  21st, 
1823.  The  inhabitant*  on  that  occasion  presented  to  the  duke  nn 
address,  with  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  hod 
Ant  set  foot,  both  being  inclosed  in  a  box  made  of  heart  of  oak  said 
to  be  800  years  old. 

BRIXTON.     [SURREY.] 

imiXWORTH,  Northamptonshire,  a  small  village,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Brixworth  and  hundred  of 
Orlingbury,  is  situated  in  62°  21'  N.  lat,  0*  64'  W.  long. ;  6|  miles  N. 
from  Northampton,  and  72)  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
living  U  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese 
of  Peterborough.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Brixworth  in  1861 
wo*  1268,  including  137  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Brixworth 
Poor-Law  Union  contain*  84  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
61,870  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,629.  Betides  the  parish 
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BROACH. 


BROMVVICH. 


church,  there  is  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists.     There  is  a  National 
school.     A  fair  is  held  on  the  Monday  after  Ascension  Day. 

BROACH.     [BAROACH.] 

BROADSTAIRS.     [KENT.] 

BROCK.     [CANADA.] 

BROCKVILLE.     [CANADA.] 

BROD.     [BOSNIA.] 

BRODY,  a  town  in  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Galicia,  is  situated 
in  a  swampy  plain  bounded  by  forests,  and  on  the  rivulet  Sucha- 
mielka,  which  flows  north  into  the  Styr;  in  50°  7'N.  lat.,  25"  18' E. 
long.,  and  has  24,000  inhabitants.  Brody  is  large,  but  ill  built  and 
dirty ;  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  Above  8000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Jews,  on  which  account  the  town  has  been 
nicknamed  '  The  German  Jerusalem.'  There  are  several  squares  and 
open  spaces ;  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  syna- 
gogues, a  convent,  a  large  palace  belonging  to  the  Potocki  family,  and 
other  handsome  buildings.  It  has  two  Jewish  schools,  a  Roman 
Catholic  grammar  school,  a  seminary  for  female  education  annexed  to 
the  convent,  a  Jewish  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  Brody 
was  made  a  free  town  in  1779.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
most  important  town  in  Galicia.  The  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  cattle, 
horses,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  isinglass,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  aniseed, 
dried  fruit,  &c. ;  jewels,  pearls,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  imported  by  way  of  Odessa ;  there  is  also  a  transit  trade  in 
merchandise  to  Russia,  Turkey,  &c.  The  chief  industrial  products  of 
Brody  are  leather  and  linen  ;  ite  fairs  are  well  attended. 

BROEK.     [HOLLAND,  SOUTH.] 

BROMBERG.     [PosEX.] 

BROMLEY,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Bromley,  hundred  of  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  and 
lathe  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  on  the  right 
side  of  the  small  river  Ravensbourne,  in  51°  24'  N.  lat.,  0°  1'  K.  long. ; 
10  miles  S.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Bromley 
in  1  Nil  was  4127.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  iu  the  archdea- 
donry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Bromley  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  41,333 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,640. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place  is  doubtful.  The  manor  was 
given  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  8th  century  to  the  bishop 
and  church  of  Rochester.  After  the  conquest  it  was  seized  by  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  conqueror,  but  was  restored 
in  1076  to  the  see  of  Rochester  through  the  exertions  of  Archbishop 
Lanfranc.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester  are  the  patrons  and 
impropriatora  of  the  great  tithes.  The  present  mansion,  a  plain  brick 
building,  was  erected  in  1777.  In  the  grounds  is  a  spring  of  mineral 
wat'T,  known  as  St.  Blaise's  Well,  which  was  at  one  time  in  great 
repute  for  its  healing  properties.  Bromley  church  is  a  spacious  gothic 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower.  It  is  partly  of  perpendicular 
architecture,  but  has  been  much  disfigured  by  repairs  and  alterations. 
The  interior  contains  some  monuments  of  several  bishops  of  Rochester. 
'A  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in  1841. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyau  Methodists  and  Independents, 
National  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  institution,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Bromley  College,  founded  in  1666  by  John  Warner,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  for  20  poor  widows  of  clergymen,  has  been  enlarged  by 
subsequent  benefactions  so  as  to  accommodate  4  0  widows,  each  receiving 
38t  a  year,  with  an  allowance  for  coal  and  candles.  The  college  is  a 
•me  pile  of  buildings,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
the  London  road.  Other  charities  are  in  the  parish.  Bromley  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  some  well-built  houses.  The 
town  is  paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  here.  Bromley  being  on  the  main  road  to  Tonbridge 
Wdls  and  Hastings,  formerly  possessed  a  considerable  posting  trade  ; 
since  the  construction  of  the  South-Eastern  railway  this  trade  has 
greatly  declined.  It  is  now  mainly  dependent  on  the  trade  of  the 
agricultural  district  in  which  it  stands  and  of  the  families  of  the 
,,•  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  -market  day  is  Thursday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th,  and  August  5th,  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs. 

BROMLEY  ABBOTT'S.    [STAFFORDSHIHK.] 

BROMLEY  ST.  LEONARD'S.    [MIDDLESEX.] 

BROMPTON.     [KENT.] 

BROMPTOX.     [MIDDLESEX.] 

MR  /MPTON.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

BROMSGROVE,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Bromagrove  and  upper  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Halfshire,  stands  near  the  small  river  Salwarp,  in 
52'  20'  N.  lat.,  2'  3'  W.  long.,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Worcester,  116 
milps  N.\V.  from  London  by  road,  and  127  miles  by  the  North- 
Western  and  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  wa»  4426.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Bromsgrove 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament;  but  when  the  trade  of  the 
town  declined  the  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  freed  from  the  fran- 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  Brornsgrove  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  47,206  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
24,824. 
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The  town  consists  principally  of  one  good  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  lighted  by  gas,  and  paved.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1846  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  various  improvements  in  the  town.  This  measure 
has  been  highly  beneficial. 

The  church  of  Bromsgrove,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence ;  it  has  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire, 
together  189  feet  in  height.  There  was  a  church  :\t  Bromsgrove  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  A  chapel  of  ease  at,  Cats  Hill  iu  this  parish 
has  been  made  a  district  church.  There  are  three  or  four  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  National  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  Grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in 
1553,  and  further  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  Bart.,  in  1G93,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  about  35/.,  and  had  58  scholars  in 
1852,  of  whom  12  were  free  scholars.  The  12  boys  on  the  foundation 
are  educated,  clothed,  and  apprenticed  ;  and  in  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  are  six  scholarships  and  six  fellowships,  the  vacancies  in 
which  are  filled  up  by  boys  selected  from  this  school. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Bromsgrove,  but 
has  been  abandoned.  Nail-making  is  now  the  principal  trade ;  there 
is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  for  patent  buttons.  In  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Prior,  and  closely  adjoining  that  of  Bromsgrove,  are  situated  the 
extensive  salt  and  alkali  works  of  the  British  Alkali  Company.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Droitwich,  where  it  is  prepared  from  rich  springs  of  native 
brine.  Rock-salt  was  discovered  in  1829  at  Stoke  Prior  in  the  course 
of  sinking  a  pit  in  search  of  brine.  The  beds  of  salt  were  of  great 
thickness,  and  were  excavated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  at  present 
the  supplies  for  making  refined  salt  are  derived  from  a  natural  brine 
spring,  which  has  communicated  with  the  excavations.  Immediately 
after  making  this  discovery,  the  proprietors  erected  extensive  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  for  the  preparation  of  British  alkali 
by  the  decomposition  of  this  substance,  which  very  speedily  changed 
the  green  fields  and  retired  lanes  into  an  active  manufactory  and  a 
populous  village.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  passes 
near  Bromsgrove  and  Stoke  Prior.  Bromsgrovo  is  situated  in  a 
highly-cultivated  and  richly-wooded  valley.  On  the  Lickey  Hill, 
which  forms  one  of  its  acclivities,  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Rea, 
which  flows  through  Birmingham ;  of  the  Salwarp,  which  passes 
through  Droitwich  ;  of  the  Arrow,  and  of  several  small  streams,  some 
of  which  fall  into  the  basin  of  the  Severn  and  ultimately  into  the  Irish 
channel,  while  others  descend  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  and  the  German  Ocean.  The  strata  belong  to  the  new  red- 
sandstone  formation.  The  Lickey  Hill  is  composed  of  quartz,  and  is 
regarded  by  geologists  as  the  source  from  whence  have  been  derived 
the  vast  beds  of  gravel  which  extend  through  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Evenlode,  and  even  along  the  Thames. 

BROMWICH,  WEST,  Staffordshire,  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  West 
Bromwich  aud  hundred  of  South  Offley,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
mining  district,  near  the  river  Tame,  in  52°  31'  N.  lat.,  1°  59'  W. 
long.,  four  miles  from  Birmingham,  113  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  115  miles  by  the  North-Western  railway.  The  population, 
which  in  1831  was  15,327,  increased  by  the  year  1811  to  26,121  ;  iu 
1851  it  was  34,591.  The  parish  is  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
north-east  (16,706  inhabitants)  and  south-west  (17,885  inhabitants). 
It  is  governed  by  the  county  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  West  Bromwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  20,165  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  69,718. 

The  circumference  of  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich  is  about  13 
miles,  nine  of  which  are  marked  by  the  course  of  the  river  Tame  as 
it  flows  from  Oldbury  to  the  Trent.  In  the  12th  century  Birmingham, 
Castle  Bromwich,  Little  Bromwich,  and  West  Bromwich  all  belonged 
to  one  feudal  lord ;  and  Bromwich  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  Bromwicham  (Birmingham)  by  the  prefix  West,  which  indicates 
its  relative  position.  West  Bromwich  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  through  mining  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  has  grown  up 
from  being  little  else  than  a  barren  heath  to  a  town  nearly  three  miles 
in  length.  The  iron  and  coal  beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole  parish 
have  caused  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  iron  goods 
is  carried  on  very  extensively  at  Bromwich  :  guns,  gun-locks,  swords, 
bayonets,  saddlers'  ironmongery,  fire-irons,  coach  ironmongery,  chains, 
bolts,  nails,  and  agricultural  implements  are  among  the  iron  goods 
made  here. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  is  the  chief  landowner,  has  a  seat  at 
Sandwell  Park,  near  West  Bromwich ;  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small 
Benedictine  priory.  The  earl  has  appropriated  about  four  acres  of 
ground,  inclosed  by  a  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  Canal  supplies  West  Bromwich  with 
water-carriage  for  heavy  goods. 

All  Saints  parish  church  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Sandwell,  and 
the  original  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  seven  cen- 
turies ago  ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  was  nearly  all  rebuilt  iu  1785, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  in  1824.  Christ  church 
was  built  in  1828.  Trinity  church  and  St.  James's  have  been  erected 
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with  most  of  the  chapel*.     A   literary 

iiwutuu-  and  two  mechanic*  institution*  are  in  the  paruh. 

Thar,  are  gat-work*  at  Bnmwieh  oa  so  extensive  a  .cole  a*  to  have 
1M  mile*  of  pipe*  m  connection  with  them  The  ga*  company  has 
two  .tattoo*,  ot>*  at  Birmingham,  which  .upplie.  a  great  part  of  that 
town,  and  one  on  the  Dudley  R««d.  The  two  stations  together  produce 
SOO.000,000  cubic  (H*  of  n*  in  a  fear. 

BROM  Y  ARI  >.  HervfortUhir*.  a  market-town  and  the  scat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  la  the  pariah  of  Bromyard  ami  hundred  of  Broxuh,  is 
•totaled  in  if  11'  xTlaL,  r  »*  W.  long.,  14  mile*  X.E.  from  Here- 
ford. ItS  rnOe*  W.N.W.  from  London.  Worcester,  which  is  about 
14  mile,  from  Bromyard.  Is  ISO)  mile*  from  London  by  the  Great 
Western,  and  Oxford.  Worowter,  and  Wolverhampton  railways.  Tho 
p^VHi  of  the  parish  of  Bromyard  was  3000  in  1851.  The  living 
at  a  notary  and  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Bromyanl  Poor-Law  Union  contain*  S3  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  are*  of  59,390  acre*  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,652. 

The  pariah  of  Bromyard  i*  almost  encircled  by  the  river  Frome ; 
the  town  lie*  a  abort  distance  from  it*  right  bank.  The  church  U  a 
tfm^nit  stractare,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the  decorated 
styles;  with  nave,  aide  aialea,  and  chancel ;  it  is  136  feet  long  by  65 
tot  wide.  In  the  town  are  place*  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Wwlryan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  Free 
Orammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1565,  and  aug- 
ment*! in  IMS  by  John  Peryn,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Bromyard  and  after- 
ward* alderman  of  London,  is  under  tho  patronage  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Its  income  is  about  120/. 
a  year:  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  40.  Mr.  Peryn  also  left 
fond*  to  itfaHlsh  in  the  church  of  Bromyard  a  divinity  lecture  to  be 
delivered  every  week,  by  six  neighbouring  clergymen ;  who  are  still 
•ppoinUd  to  officiate,  a*  vacancies  occur,  by  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  parish.  There  are  National  school*,  an  ahushoiue  for  widows, 
a  ditpenaary,  and  a  saving*  bank.  An  agricultural  society  was  formed 
in  16<4.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Bromyard. 

The  magistrate*  of  the  district  bold  their  petty  sessions  every 
Monday  in  premises  called  '  Dumbleton  Hall,'  formerly  an  old  man- 
aion-honar  left  to  the  paruh,  but  recently  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and 
now  affording  accommodation  for  parochial  meetings,  the  savings 
hank.  Ire-engine  house,  4c.  A  new  police  station  house  with  a  resi- 
dence for  a  superintendent  woa  built  in  1844.  There  is  a  covered 
market  place  with  commodious  stalls  and  benches  ;  but  poultry  and 
dairy  produce  are  still  sold  in  the  public  streets.  The  market  is  held 
oa  Monday.  There  are  fairs  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce 
during  the  year.  The  town  is  wholly  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Bromyard  returned  barges* e*  to  Parliament  up  to  tho  reign  of 
Edward  1..  when  thi*  privilege  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
Inhabitant*,  who  nlevled  their  inability  to  defray  tho  expense  of  their 
raprnrataUrm.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  the  royal  army  with  the  king  in  person  marched  from 

•      •      •        i       : 

parliamentary  forcea.    On  this  occasion  tho  king  and  the  court  lay  at 
Bromyard  on  the  3rd  of  September  1645 ;  and  on  the  following  day 
Hen-fort  1. 

BRCX.VTB,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catania  in  Sicily,  situated  at 

to*  w«*tern  base  of  Mount  .Stua,  22  mile*  N.N.W.  from  the  city  of 

Catenia.    The  territory  of  I!r.,:,t.  is  healthy  and  fei-til-,  and  produce* 

corn.  almoixU.  wine,  pistachio  nuta,  and  silk.     Bronte  has  manufac- 

tore*  of  paper  and  coane  woollens,  and  ha*  a  j.  .pulation  of  about 

It  U  a  modern  town,  and  has  grown  out  of  several  scattered 

habiotUoM  imc*  the  time  of  Charles  V.     Admiral  1.  nl  Nelson  was 

mad.  bake  of  Bronte  in  17M  by  King  Ferdinand,  with  an  income  of 

Mam,  about  90001.  sterling. 

•t  dty,  the  capital  of  King's  County,  State  of  Now 

<**.  is  chatted  at  tb-  w«*  md  of  Ixing  Island,  and  on  tho  shore  of 
River,  opposite  Kcw  York  dty,  In  40'  42'  N.  lat,  74'  1'  W. 

'.J!0**  *Lby  W   fp'm  All>luly-  ftDd  22?  ">»«••»  >'•'•'• 
from  Washington.    Thepopalatioa  of  Brooklyn  citv,  which  in 
i*>l  nispsrt*  may  W  regarded  a.  a  suburb  to  New  York,  has  very 
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an  immense  dry  dock,  the  most  extenirfve  work  of  iU  kind  in  the 
United  State*.  Eastward  from  the  Navy  Yard  stands  the  Naval 
Hospital  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
interesting  scenery ;  the  hospital  stand*  in  a  well  laid  out  park  of 
about  33  acres.  The  Greenwood  Cemetery,  covering  about  300  acres 
of  ground,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  i*  pleasingly  laid  out  with 
walk*,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  small  ponds  or  lakes,  aud  contains 
numerous  good  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of  white  marble. 
Brooklyn  ha*  communication  with  New  York  by  five  ferries  across  East 
Hiver.  which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  across  which  first- 
class  steamers  constantly  ply,  the  usual  charge  being  one  cent  for  each 
passenger.  Carriage*  and  waggons  are  also  conveyed  across.  A 
siderable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  for  the  merchants  of  New  York.  Four  daily  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  city.  Borne  remains  are  still  visible  of 
fortifications  erected  by  the  Americans  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  site  of  Fort  Green  has  been  converted  into  a  public  park  called 
Washington  Park.  Near  the  Navy  Yard  is  a  tomb  in  which  were 
placed  the  remains  of  11,000  Americans  who  perUbed  in  the  prison 
ships  which  were  moored  in  the  bay  during  the  period  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle. 

BROSELEY,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Broseley 
and  district  of  Weulock  borough,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  in 
52°  84'  N.  lat.,  2°  30'  W.  long.,  13  miles  E.S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
144  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851  wa»  4739.  The  living  is  a  rectory  held  with  the  rectory  of 
Liuley  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Exten- 
sive iron  and  coal  mines  and  brick  and  tile  works  affonl  tL 
means  of  employment  to  the  population.  The  parish  chui 
edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  rebuilt  in  1 845,  will  accommodate 
about  1200  persons.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists.  Within  the  parUh 
are  two  National  schools.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  A  market 
U  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual  fair  on  Easter  Monday.  A 
spring  of  petroleum  or  fossil  tar  was  discovered  hero  in  1711.  After 
some  years  the  supply  of  petroleum  failed,  but  the  spring  broke  out 
again  in  1747,  and  yielded  about  tliree  or  four  barrels  a  day  ;  about 
1752  the  spring  was  cut  into  iu  searching  for  coals,  and  the  qu 
of  petroleum  yielded  has  since  been  small.  At  1'itchford,  a  few  miles 
from  Broseley,  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  highly  impregnated  with 
petroleum. 

BIIOUGH,   or  BURGH-UNDER-STAINMOOR,  Westmorland,  a 
small  market-town  iu  the  parish  of  BIMM "h,   in   thr   K 
situated  on  the  mail-coach  road  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  in  . 
N.  lat,  2°  20'  W.  long.,  8  mile*  S.E.  from  Appleby,  and  262  miles 
N.N.YV.  from  London  by  roncl  ;  Tebay  station  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  railway,  which  is  1C  miles  from  Brough,  is  263  miles  from 
London.     The  population  of  the  township  of  Brough  in  1851  was  773; 
that  of  the  entire  parish  was  1533.     The  living  in  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

town  of  Brough  is  little  more  than  a  village,  the  railway  having 
destroyed  the  coaching  trade  which  fr<>i  nn  on  thr  North 

Mail  Road  it  formerly  possessed.  A  small  \\o-LK  market,  is  held  on 
Thursday  :  there  are  two  cattle  markets  and  two  annual  fairs,  one  of 
which,  called  Brough-Hill  fair,  is  hsld  on  a  common  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  is  a  great  fair  for  cittle,  hones,  wearing  apparel,  aii'l 
;re.  Tho  town  H  divided  in'  <1  Market  Brough 

ami   Church   lirough,  by  tho   Hilbeck,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Load  and  cool  mines  in  the  parish  give  employment  to  a  > 
number  of  the  inhabitants.     The  .  .   neat  structure 

14th  century,  with  a  hancison 
date,  and  a  peal  of  four  bells.     There  is  a  eh:i| 
parish;  and  there  are  places  of  wor -hip  for  Kaj/ti  u  and  Wc»lcyan 
and   Primitive    Methodists.      The 
recently  been  incorporated  with  a  National  t^ 

Brough  Castle  is  a  very  «•.  nn  stand  on  on 

eminence,  in  the  midst  of  what  in  supposed  to  have  been  (In    I 
station  of  Vci-teno.     Both  castle  and  t.«n  «.ro  taken  and  Backed  by 
King  William  of  Scotland  in  1174.     The  chief  parts  now  standing  are 
portions  of  the  keep  and  some  other  tow*  j>  is  in  ita  g. 

appearance  similar  to  those  of  the  Tower  of  1.  hooter 

Castle,  &c.     Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  parish. 

BBODQH8HAKK.     |  ANTRIM.] 

BBOUGHTON  AKCllll'Kl.AC.O.  Vancouver  p-vve  this  name  to 
tho  group  of  islands  discovered  by  him  in  company  with  Captain 
Brought*  m,  in  1793,  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  to  the  north 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Chatham  Islands,  discovered  in  1791  by  Captain  Broughton, 
are  also  sometimes  called  the  Broughton  Archipelago.  [CHATHAM 
ISLANDS.) 

l'd!(>n;im>\  I\  IVIiXKSS.     [I, AX,  AsMiitr..] 

IWor.JIITY   KERRY.     [Foiu  v 

BRUCHSAL,  an  old  town  on  the  Salwieh,  in  the  circle  of  Mitt.  1- 
Hli"in,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  mentioned  in  an. 
between  the  yean  937  and  996,  when  it  was  called  Bruxole.  It  wa* 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Spires  from  the  year  1024,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Baden  in  1803.  It  is 
situated  16  miles  N.E.  from  Karlsruhe  by  the  railway  to  Mannheim, 
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and  has  ,1  population  of  about  8000.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  ia  well  built,  and  consists  of  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town 
(founded  in  the  last  century),  and  the  suburbs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  the  Salzach  separates.  The  buildings  most  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  former  episcopal  palace,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian 
style ;  spacious  barracks  and  stables  ;  three  parochial  and  three 
auxiliary  churches,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  where  the 
last  four  bishops  of  Spires  lie  interred ;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary ;  a 
gymnasium  ;  a  military  hospital,  another  well-arranged  hospital  for 
70  patients,  conducted  by  the  confraternity  of  Pious  Brothers,  and 
provided  with  an  anatomical  theatre  and  a  lecture  room;  and  a 
general  house  of  correction  for  the  circle  of  the  llittel-Rhein.  There 
are  some  salt-works  outside  of  the  town  ;  but  they  are  in  a  state  of 
decline.  The  principal  occupation  is  making  and  selling  wine. 

BRUFF.     [LIMEBICK.] 

BRUGES,  a  city  in  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  is  situated  in  a  level  country,  in  51°  12'  N.  lat,  3°  13' 
E.  long.,  about  6  miles  from  the  sen,  and  has  a  population  of  49,457. 
Its  Flemish  name  Brugge  is  derived  from  the  number  of  bridges  which 
cross  the  canals.  The  city  ia  connected  with  all  the  principal  towns 
in  Belgium  by  railway.  It  is  distant  1 4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Ostend, 
59  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Antwerp,  and  75  miles  W.N.W.  from  Brussels. 
Its  distance  from  Brussels  in  a  straight  line  however  is  only  60  miles. 

In  tli>)  7th  century  Bruges  held  the  rank  of  a  city.  In  837 
it  was  fortified  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  order  to  form 
a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Northmen.  The  city  waa  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  1053,  and  enlarged  in  1270.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  three  several  occasions — in  1184,  1215, 
and  1280.  It  wan  further  enlarged  in  1331  by  Count  Lewis  de  Crecy. 
In  order  to  commemorate  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the 
woollen  manufacture  had  then  been  carried  in  Bruges,  Philip  the 
Good  in  1430  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  Bruges  became  a 
principal  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  the  great  centre  of 
the  English  wool  trade,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  Hauseatic 
league,  and  the  great  trading  republics  of  Italy.  The  merchants  of 
Venice  and  of  Genoa  conveyed  thither  the  produce  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  which  they  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  tapestry  of  Bruges  was  at  that  time  the  most  esteemed 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  this  reputation  it  long  enjoyed.  In  addition 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  Philip  the  Good  gave  encouragement  to 
many  other  branches  of  industry,  and  particularly  to  the  production 
of  silk  and  linen  fabrics.  His  enlightened  patronage  attracted  the 
Van  Eycks  to  Bruges,  in  whose  time  the  painters'  guild,  enrolled  in 
1358,  numbered  above  300  painters.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  Bruges  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  200,000. 

In  1488  the  citizens  rose  against  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and 
placed  him  in  confinement.  Having  vainly  solicited  the  king  of 
France  to  support  them  in  this  act  of  violence  they  were  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  marched  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  son.  On  this  occasion  56  citizens  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  a  great  number  were  banished  ;  the  city  was  deprived  of 
its  privileges  and  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  From  this  time  the 
city  lost  its  commercial  importance,  which  was  in  great  part  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp.  In  1560  Pope  Paul  IV.  erected  Bruges  into  a 
bishopric,  which  was  united  to  that  of  Ghent  by  the  concordat  of 
1801  but  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  has  recovered  its  independence. 
Bruges  was  bombarded  by  the  Dutch  in  1704.  Two  years  thereafter 
it  surrendered  to  the  allies ;  and  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  French — 
in  1708  and  1745,  but  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1794  the 
troops  of  the  French  republic  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was 
soon  after  incorporated  with  France,  and  so  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1814,  when  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  Bruges,  during  its  annexation  to  France,  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Lys. 

Bruges  stands  on  the  little  river  Hege,  which  was  formerly  navi- 
gable, and  crowded  with  richly  freighted  cargoes  up  to  the  quays  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  almost  absorbed  by  canals.  Ramparts  extending 
all  round  the  Uwn  form  an  agreeable  public  walk.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  but  neat  and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
large  and  well  built ;  many  of  them  have  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
which  attests  the  opulence  of  their  former  inhabitants.  The  public 
buildings  are  numerous  and  intcri-xting  for  their  antiquity,  their 
architecture,  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain.  We  can  here 
only  enumerate  the  principal. 

The  cathedral  of  St.-Sauveur,  in  Staen  Street,  is  externally  an  ugly 
brick  building;  but  the  interior  is  the  finest  in  Bruges.  It  dates 
from  1358,  and  contains  several  curious  paintings  by  Hemling  and 
others,  and  a  series  of  monumental  brasses.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  Onze-Vrouw  (Notre-Dame),  surmounted 
by  a  tall  brick  tower  :  the  interior  is  celebrated  for  its  elaborately 
carved  pulpityand  for  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Michel 
Angelo.  In  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are  the  tombs  of 
Charles  the  Rash  and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Mary's  monument  was  erected  in  1 495  ;  that  of  Charles  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  great-grandson,  Philip  II.,  about  1568. 
These  monuments,  so  dear  to  the  Flemish,  were  concealed  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  French  by  the  beaftle  of  the  church ;  they  were  cleaned 


and  re-gilt  in  1848.  Close  to  Notre-Dame  is  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
where  the  sick  are  tended  by  nuns,  and  in  which  are  the  celebrated 
pictures  executed  by  Hans  Hemling  in  1479  and  presented  to  the 
!  hospital  in  gratitude  for  the  attention  he  received  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Nancy,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  The  subjects  of  these  admirable 
!  paintings  are  the  '  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine,"  the '  Decollation 
I  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  and  '  St.  John  at  Patmos ; '  the  two  latter  are 
painted  on  the  shutters.  On  a  Reliquary  are  painted  by  the  same  artist 
the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula,  a  series  of  small  pictures  which 
rank,  says  Kugler,  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the  Flemish 
school.  In  the  chapel  is  an  altar-piece  by  Hemliug,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi :  and  at  the  sides  the  Nativity  and  the  Purifi- 
cation. The  large  gothic  hall  of  the  hospital,  divided  by  piers  and 
pointed  arches  into  aisles  and  partitioned  off  into  wards  and  dormi- 
tories, remains  the  same  as  when  Hemling  was  tended  in  it.  The 
town-hall,  an  elegant  gothic  structure,  dates  from  1377.  The  long 
series  of  statues  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  which  filled  the  niches  on 
the  facade  was  pulled  down,  smashed,  and  burnt  in  the  great  square 
by  the  French  in  1 792.  In  the  grand  hall  of  this  building,  remark- 
able for  its  open  roof  of  w'ood-work,  tho  public  library  is  placed. 
Adjoiuing  the  town-hall  is  the  court-house,  the  council  chamber  of 
which  is  decorated  with  a  finely-carved  wooden  chimney-piece, 
representing  life-size  statues  of  Charles  V.,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  Margaret  of  York.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
town-hall  is  the  curious  chapel  of  the  Saint  Sang,  under  which  is  a 
crypt  dating  from  the  9th  century,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  building 
in  Bruges.  The  former  cathedral  of  St.-Donatus,  which  was  demo- 
lished by  the  French,  stood  opposite  the  town-hall,  and  contained  the 
remains  of  John  Van  Eyck,  who  died  here  in  1441.  Its  site  is  now 
planted  with  trees,  among  which  is  a  painted  plaster-cast  statue  of 
Van  Eyck.  The  Academy  of  Painting  in  the  Hot  Poorters  Huis, 
which  was  formerly  the  factory  of  the  Biscayans,  ia  rich  in  old 
paintings  by  Van  Eyck,  Hemling,  and  others.  On  one  side  of  the 
Grande  Place  is  the  II  idles,  which  dates  from  1364,  and  is  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  gotbic  tower  of  great  height,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  tho  town  and  surrounding  country.  This  tower  contains  the 
carillons,  or  chimes,  which  are  the  finest  in  Europe ;  they  are  played 
by  machinery  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Bruges  was  famous  for  its 
chimes  as  early  as  the  year  1300.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Grande  Place 
is  a  house  (Au  Lion  Beige)  which  was  inhabited  by  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile  from  England.  Of  the  many  other  remarkable  structures  in 
Bruges  we  can  only  name  the  Beguinage,  or  convent  of  Beguine  nuns, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  the  English  nunnery,  founded  about 
a  century  ago,  and  admired  for  its  beautiful  chapel,  in  which  part  of 
the  offices  are  exquisitely  chanted  by  the  nuns. 

Six  canals  diverge  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  Sluis,  Nieuport,  Furnes, 
Ypres,  and  Ostend.  The  high  embankments  along  the  caiiul  to 
Ghent  arc  immortalised  by  Dante  in  the  15th  canto  of  his  'Inferno.' 
The  canal  from  Ostcud  allows  the  passage  from  the  sea  to  Bruges 
of  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  burden.  There  are  besides  a  wet 
dock  and  a  dock  for  the  building  and  repair  of  vessels,  and  ware- 
houses for  receiving  goods  in  entrepot.  In  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  the  port  of  Bruges  is  said  to  have  been  at  Damme,  now  a 
small  village  3  miles  N.E.  from  the  town.  Here  were  docks  and 
basins  capable  of  holding  1000  sail,  where  now  is  a  fertile  plain. 

Bruges  has  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  an  athenaeum  or  college,  In 
which  lectures  on  every  branch  of  education  are  given  gratuitously, 
a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  a  public  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  The  principal  trade  is  in  linen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza.  The  manu- 
factures of  Bruges  consist  of  linens,  lace,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
salt,  refined  sugar,  earthenware,  paper,  and  other  minor  branches  of 
industry  Its  trade,  which  had  greatly  decayed,  is  said  to  be  partially 
reviving  under  the  influence  of  that  general  prosperity  which  Belgium 
has  enjoyed  since  her  separation  from  Holland.  The  city  however 
still  has  a  desolate  air ;  it  is  too  large  for  its  population,  and  the 
passers-by  in  its  streets  seem  few. 

(Murray's  Bdyium  and  the  Rhine,  London,  1852.) 

BRCNN,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  since  1641,  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  hither  from  Olmiitz,  is  situated  in  the 
fork  between  the  Zwittova  and  Schwartzava,  at  a  distance  of  92  miles  by 
railway  N.N.E.  from  Vienna,  102  miles  S.W.  from  Prague,  and  has  about 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  open  country, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence  which  commands  some  beautiful  and 
extensive  prospects.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and 
high  walls,  and  was  formerly  protected  by  the  citadel  of  Spielberg, 
constructed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  816  feet  in  height;  but 
since  the  partial  demolition  of  ita  defences  by  the  French,  in  1809, 
the  Spielberg  has  been  converted  into  a  state-prison  and  a  house  of 
correction.  The  fortifications  of  Briinn  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
since  1850.  East  of  the  Spielberg  is  another  eminence,  the  Frauzens- 
berg,  about  600  feet  in  height,  along  one  side  of  which  the  residences 
of  the  chapter  and  the  new  parts  of  Briinn  have  been  erected. 
Independently  of  the  Spielberg,  the  town  is  about  a  mile  and  e 
in  circuit,  and  has  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points;  the  street 
are  irregular,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but  well  paved,  provided  with  flag- 
stones for  foot  passengers,  and  well  lighted  at  night.  There  are 
seven  squares  ornamented  with  fountains.  The  Large  Square  is  ot 
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dbaeoaion*,  surrounded  by  good  dwelling  hotun*,  and 
hi  with  •  bandamiM  column.  Briton  U  divided  into  »ix 
parochial  church**,  beside.  tho*e  in  the 
ad*  on  the  Pttenberg,  •  ™<*7  height  in 
St.  Jacob's  U  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic 
he  14th  century  :  UM  roof,  which  U  very 


put  of  UM  town. 
UM 


Sot  UM  beginning  of  the  14th  century  : 
,  U  •upnorted  by  two  row*  of  oolumns,  and  U  covered  eutin-ly 
o.p|«r  :  UM  *te*ple  U  270  feet  high.  The  church  of  the 
Minority,  with  UM  adjoining  .acred  staircwe  and  hoOM  of  Loretto, 
M  of  peculiarly  hamUome  construction  ;  and  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chin*  (eeUbrate,!  for  Sandrart'*  fine  alUr-piece,  the  liaising  »f  UK- 
Cram),  u  well  M  UM  gothic  church  of  UM  Augustinian  monastery,  in 
UM  Altbrunn  suburb,  with  Kranach'*  Madonna  and  a  large  library 
arc  well  d  Burring  of  notice.  Among  other  public  building*  are  the 
Dicartcrial  HOUM,  which  contain*  the  governor1*  residence  and  the 
gonmment-ofioM  ;  the  i«laoe  for  the  military  department;  tbo 
town-ball  which  U  embellished  in  the  gothic  style  ;  the  theatre,  and 
iU  mimMjr—  m  ;  the  Jesuit*'  college,  the  northern  front  of  which 
ilBCUJpl**  one  ride  of  a  whole  utreet  ;  the  archiepucopal  palace  built  on 
UM  PXuilmg,  one  of  the  mart  commanding  sites  in  the  town  ;  the 
«—~*-""«-  mansion*  of  UM  nobility  ;  the  military  hospital  ;  and  the 
Maria^chool.  an  endowment  for  females  of  noble  birth.  There  are 
wrenl  delightful  promenade*  in  aad  near  Briinn,  the  most  attractive 
of  which  are  the  garden*  on  the  Franzenaberg.  which  are  ornamented 
with  aa  obelisk,  6X1  fret  high,  erected  in  1818  in  honour  of  the 
ssnpeior  Francis  I.  ;  and  the  Augartcn,  a  park  laid  out  in  the  English 
and  French  style.  Rriinn  ia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Margra- 
viat*  ;  and  also  of  the  high  courts  of  judicature.  It  gives  title  to 
UM  metropolitan  of  Moravia,  and  the  Protestant  consistory  is  estab- 
lished here.  Among  the  educational  establishments  of  Briinn  are  an 
•ptmnpal  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  a  training  school,  an 
academy  for  girl*  attached  to  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  several  other 
•ehool*.  The  principal  benevolent  institutions  of  the  town  are  a 
gsiisisl  infirmary,  a  lying-in  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum  ;  an  orphan 
asylum;  asylunuforuie  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  a  national 
loan-bank.  Independently  of  the  house  of  correction  on  the  Spiel- 
berg, there  is  another  here  for  the  province  in  general. 

Bruno  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
empire  of  Austria.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woollen  cloth*  and  kerseymeres,  silks,  ribbons,  yarns,  leather, 
glove*,  carpet*,  cotton  print*,  and  vinegar.  No  town  in  Moravia  has 
so  extensive  a  domestic  trade,  in  which  it  is  much  favoured  by  its 
central  position  and  by  the  railways  which  connect  it  with  all  the 
hading  town*  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Central  Germany.  It  has  four 
wholesale  markets  in  the  year,  which  are  each  of  fourteen  days'  dura- 
tion. The  trade  of  Briinu  in  colonial  and  other  foreign  productions 

BRUNSWICK  (Braunschweig).    Two  distinct  sovereignties  have 
•prong  from  the  house  of  Brunswick.     The  possessions  of  the  elder 
or  ducal  line  are  confined  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Brunswick-WoUen- 
bttttel  ;  the  younger  or  electoral  line,  by  whom  the  kingly  title  was 
in  1811,  posterns  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  is  also 
fi  U>«  Brunswick-Luneburg,  or  Hanoverian  line.     The  latter 
K'»*n  king*  to  Great  Britain  since  the  commencement  of  the 
8th  century.    Thi*  article  relate*  wholly  to  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
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listing  of  the  principalities  of  Wolffiibiittel  and  Blankenburg,  the 
eocleaustical  bailiwick  of  Walkenried,  the  bailiwick  of  Thedinghausen, 
aad  other  isolated  parcels  of  land,  together  with  four-fifths  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Lower  Han. 

The  northern  dwtricU  of  Brunswick,  particularly  the  principality 
of  Wolfcnbiittel,  have  an  undulating  surface,  intersected  by  several 
ranges  of  hills,  and  there  are  also  some  forest* :  at  their  northern 
extremity  heaths  and  moors  occur.  The  southern  districts,  including 
the  Blaukenburg  territory,  which  lie  within  the  limit*  of  the  Han, 
are  a  succession  of  highlands  and  mountains,  in  part  well  wooded,  and 
furrowed  by  wide  and  highly-cultivated  valleys.  The  Han  ia  the 
principal  mountain  range  in  the  Brunswick  dominions ;  it  amounts  to 
104,000  acres,  independently  of  its  offset*.  The  loftiest  summit* 
within  the  duchy  are  the  Wormberg,  which  is  2880  feet,  the  K.-I 
l'.-ix  2317  feet,  the  Forstertriinke  2298  feet,  and  the  RammeUberg 
1914  feet  high.  Throughout  the  duchy  the  surface  gradually  declines 
from  this  range  towards  the  north,  the  larger  portion  sloping  to  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  and  the  remainder  eastward  in  the  direction  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  soil  in  the  north  is  highly  productive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  borders,  which  belong  to  the  great  Luneburg  plain, 
though  even  here  it  does  not  degenerate  into  mere  drift-sand  or  barren 
heaths.  In  the  south  the  country  is  mountainous  and  of  a  stony  cha- 
ncier, which  is  particularly  observable  of  the  Blankenburg  districts ; 
>ut  in  WolfiMiUiittel  and  Scheppetut'idt,  and  next  the  Weser  and 
ine,  it  admits  of  profitable  cultivation.  Thedinghausen  consist* 
wrtly  of  marsh  and  partly  of  high  land.  The  most  unproductive  tract 
n  Brunswick  occurs  in  the  bailiwick  of  Ottenstein,  in  the  Holzminden 
circle. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Harz  which  is  comprised  within  the 
Brunswick  territory  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Lower  Harz ;  UK- 
highest  point  is  on  the  north-east  edge  of  the  most  southerly  districts, 
whence  it  spreads  not  only  over  the  entire  principality  of  Blanken- 
burg, but  sends  out  its  branches,  though  not  alway«  in  an  unbroken 
line,  over  most  parts  of  the  duchy.  These  mountains  contain  the 
bulk  of  the  woods  and  forests  of  Brunswick  ;  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Harz  are  exclusively  the  regions  of  the  fir  and  pine ;  the  less  elevated 
have  these  species  of  wood  intermixed  with  underwood ;  and  the  lowest 
acclivities  abound  in  oaks,  beeches,  birches,  alders,  &c. 

The  most  considerable  river  in  the  duchy,  the  Weser,  flows  for 
about  twenty  miles  through  its  western  territory  (where  it  ia  navi- 
gable), and  again  through  the  district  of  Thedinghausen,  which  lies 
about  14  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of  Bremen.  Among  its  tributaries, 
the  Aller  traverse*  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  district  of 
felde  only,  but  in  its  course  receives  the  Ocker,  the  principal  river  of 
the  northern  half  of  Brunswick,  and  is  very  useful  to  the  duchy  a*  a 
means  of  transporting  timber.  Other  tributaries  of  the  Aller  are  the 
Leine,  which  divides  the  Harz  from  the  Weser  districts ;  the  Fuse, 
which  traverses  the  western  extremity  of  Wolfenbiittel ;  and  thu 
Innerste,  which  rises  in  the  Han,  and  passes  into  the  Hil.l 
ritory.  The  chief  streams  which  discharge  their  water*  into  the  Elbe 
or  its  tributaries  are  the  Ohre  and  Bode.  The  Bode  is  the  principal 
river  of  Blankenburg. 

Brunswick  contains  a  great  number  of  ponds.  The  Wipperteich, 
near  Vorafelde,  is  still  the  largest  of  them,  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  reclaimed.  There  are  mineral  springs  of  some 
note  at  Helmstedt  and  near  Seesen  on  the  Harz,  and  sulphuretted 
waters  near  Bisperode  and  Beramgen.  The  great  morass  which 
formerly  extended  from  the  Ocker  to  the  Bode  has  been  drained  by 
the  navigable  canal  which  now  unites  those  rivers. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountain  range*  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Brunswick  are  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the 
mrowth  of  grain  as  the  rich  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Weser  and 
Leine.  The  eastern  highlands  also,  being  too  cold  and  stony  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  are  used  for  grazing  and  supplying  timber;  but 
the  northern  part  of  Brunswick,  where  the  sand  usually  acquires  con- 
sistency from  the  presence  of  loam  or  mould,  yields  good  crops  of 
most  kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  seldom  parched  by  excessive 
heat,  and  winter  is  usually  limited  to  three  months*  duration  in  the 
northern  districts ;  and  even  in  the  southern  the  atmosphere  is  cold 
and  exposed  to  storms  only  among  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Harz. 
In  the  northern,  harvest  l>egins  in  the  third  week  of  July ;  and  in  the 
southern  it  is  not  above  fourteen  days  later. 

The  agricultural  product*  comprise  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oate,  hay, 
common  fruits,  beans  and  pew,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops,  rape-seed, 
chicory,  and  flax. 

Horse*  apd  horned  cattle  are  numerous,  but  of  rather  inferior  breed. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  wool  in  an  import- 
ant article  of  the  commerce  of  the  duchy.  Of  goat*  and  poultry  the 
supply  is  *canty.  Great  numbers  of  bee-hives  are  kept  in  the  sandy 
dirtricts  where  heath  grow*.  Fresh-water  fish,  such  as  carp,  pike, 
and  trout,  are  plentiful 

The  woods  and  forest*  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  public 
board.  Their  most  extensive  sites  are  the  districts  of  the  Harz, 
Blankenburg,  and  the  Weser,  where  the  felling  and  preparing  of 
nber,  and  the  working  it  into  utensils  and  for  other  domestic  pur- 
POBB*,  employ  a  va*t  number  of  hands.  The  most  common  ki 
wood  are  beech,  fir,  pine,  and  oak. 
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The  mines  of  Brunswick  are  of  two  classes;  one  class  comprising 
such  as  are  worked  in  conjunction  with  Hanover  (Communion-Harz), 
and  the  other  independently  of  it.  The  mines  of  the  Upper  Harz 
yield  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
lead,  litharge,  zinc,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  salt.  These  mines  aro  under 
the  direction  of  a  joint  board  at  Goslar.  The  independent  mines  lie 
on  the  Lower  Harz,  in  the  principality  of  Blankenburg,  near  Seesen, 
and  the  district  of  the  Weser ;  their  principal  produce  is  iron.  Other 
mineral  products  are  marble  (near  Blankenburg),  alabaster,  limestone 
and  gypsxim,  potter's-clay,  asbestos,  serpentine,  agate,  jasper,  chal- 
cedony, garnets,  porphyry,  sandstone,  freestone,  coal,  and  alum.  There 
are  several  saltworks.  Cobalt  and  ochre  are  obtained  from  the 
Rammelsberge  mines  in  the  Upper  Harz. 

The  peasantry  use  the  Low  German,  and  the  townspeople  and  per- 
sons of  education  the  High  German  dialect.  For  higher  education 
the  youth  of  Brunswick  frequent  the  neighbouring  university  of  G/ot- 
tingen,  into  which  40  Brunswick  students  are  admitted  gratuitously, 
the  duchy  contributing  a  small  portion  of  the  professors'  stipends. 
At  the  head  of  her  own  educational  establishments  in  Brunswick,  arc 
a  lyceum,  conducted  by  19  professors,  and  frequented  by  pupils  from 
the  higher  classes  of  society ;  an  anatomical  and  surgical  institute ; 
a  gymnasium  ;  and  other  schools.  There  are  gymnasia  also  in  Wolf- 
enbiittel,  Heltn.-itedt,  Blankenburg,  and  Holzminden.  For  the  poorer 
classes  there  are  schools  of  industry,  civic  schools,  and  above  400 
parochial  schools  in  the  duchy.  There  is  a  public  library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel,  containing  upwards  of  200,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  besides  libraries  and  cabinets  in  the  capital  and  in  other 
towns. 

The  constitution  of  Brunswick  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  form  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  national  compact  of  the  12th  of  October, 
1832.  The  sovereignty  passes  to  the  female  upon  the  failure  of  the 
male  line,  and  the  heir-apparent  comes  of  legal  age  on  attaining 
his  eighteenth  year.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  the  duke,  an 
upper  chamber  consisting  of  6  prelates  and  78  holders  of  equestrian 
estates ;  and  a  lower  chamber,  composed  of  6  prelates,  19  deputies 
from  towns  (C  from  Brunswick  and  one  from  every  other  town),  and 
oa  many  representatives  of  the  landholders,  who  do  not  possess  eques- 
trian rights.  During  the  prorogation  of  the  chambers,  a  permanent 
committee  of  representatives  acts  as  a  legislative  organ.  The  legisla- 
ture must  be  assembled  once  at  least  every  three  years  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  taxes  are  voted  for  periods  of  three  years ;  and 
every  point  connected  with  the  finances,  and  indeed  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  national  affairs,  is  more  or  less  under  the  cognisance  and 
control  of  the  legislature.  All  Christian  persuasions  enjoy  an  equality 
of  civil  rights.  The  property  of  the  church,  schools,  and  charitable 
endowments  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  original  destination,  nor  can 
it  be  incorporated  with  the  property  of  the  state. 

There  are  provincial  boards  hi  each  circle  for  ita  local  government 
and  police. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  ducal  demesnes,  monopolies,  &c., 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The  income  of  Brunswick  for  the 
financial  period  1852-54  is  estimated  at  4,052,500  thalers,  and  the 
expenditure  at  the  same  amount.  For  public  instruction,  church 
aid*,  and  benevolent  institutions,  the  sum  of  421,000  thalers,  derived 
from  property  belonging  to  religious  communities  and  schools,  is 
allotted  during  the  same  period.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  Sep- 
tember 1845  to  9,469,457  thalers,  3,725,000  of  which  were  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railroads.  Brunswick  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  the  receipts  from  which  on  its 
frontiers  in  1851  amounted  to  393,618  thalers,  in  1852  to  404,501 
thalers. 

The  military  establishment  consists  of  an  infantry  corps,  numbering 
4857  men  in  time  of  war  and  2476  in  timo  of  peace,  with  an  artillery 
force  of  502  in  time  of  war  and  244  in  time  of  peace.  By  a  military 
convention  made  with  Prussia  in  December  1849,  the  Brunswick 
brigade  is  joined  to  the  Prussian  division  in  garrison  at  Magdeburg. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Brunswick  afford  extensive  employment 
for  the  labouring  classes ;  but  they  are  also  extensively  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn  and  weaving  of  linen.  About  5000  tons  of  flax  are 
annually  grown.  The  linen  manufacture  however  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years.  In  the  districts  nearest  the  Weser  the  people  knit 
considerable  quantities  of  stockings ;  and  in  the  northern  parts  the 
peasantry  make  for  their  own  use  a  species  of  linsey-woolsey  called 
'  beiderwand."  Seed-oil  is  an  important  product  of  the  lowlands, 
averaging  1200  tons  a  year.  Other  industrial  products  are  paper, 
plaster-of- Paris,  lime,  tiles,  pottery,  pipes,  china,  glass,  soap,  ribbons, 
beer,  and  tobacco.  The  manufacture  of  woollens  is  small,  and  princi- 
pally carried  on  at  Brunswick.  The  number  of  water-mills  ia  284, 
wind-mill*  63,  and  mills  worked  by  horses  6  :  besides  these,  Bruns- 
wick possesses  51  saw  and  other  mills. 

The  duchy  having  no  coast  or  navigable  streams,  its  trade  with 
foreign  parts  is  naturally  cramped  ;  but  the  introduction  of  railroads 
connecting  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel  with  the  principal  towns  and 
ports  of  Germany  ha*  given  a  great  impulse  to  commerce.  The  chief 
articles  of  home  manufacture  which  are  exported  consist  of  yarn, 
linen,  grain,  oil,  chicor  leather,  timber,  hops,  and  ironware. 

The  importations  are  principally  composed  of  colonial  produce,  raw 
materials,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  4c. 


The  chief  towns  in  Brunswick  are  those  which  give  name  to  the 
several  circles.  BRUNSWICK  the  capital  and  WOLFENBUTTEL  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Ifelmttedt,  a  walled  town  with 
suburbs,  is  situated  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  22  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Brunswick,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  but  the  outworks  have  been  levelled,  the  ditches  filled,  and 
their  sites  converted  into  walks  planted  with  trees.  The  girding  wall 
still  remains,  through  which  four  gates  lead  into  the  town,  an  old 
looking  place.  It  contains  however  several  small  squares,  two  Lutheran 
churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Stephen  is  the  finest,  an  orphan  asylum, 
a  town-hall,  and  the  former  university  building  now  used  as  a  court- 
house. The  university  founded  in  1575  was  suppressed  in  1809  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  a  part  of  the  library  transferred  to  Gottingen. 
It  has  still  a  college  and  training  school.  The  town  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  and  commercial  activity :  flannel,  soap,  hats, grain  spirits, 
vinegar,  leather,  pipes,  &c.  are  made :  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Ifolzminden,  56  miles  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Weser  at  the  foot  of  the  Soiling  mountains,  ia  a 
small  but  well-built  town,  with  a  comparatively  large  suburb  called 
Altendorf,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  busy  industrious 
hive,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  products — iron  and  steel  wares, 
hosiery,  flannel,  linen,  linen-thread,  paper,  leather,  &c.  There  aro 
saw-mills,  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  a  hydraulic  engine  for  cutting  and 
polishing  the  flags  brought  from  quarries  of  the  Soiling,  and  iron 
works.  The  Brunswick  tolls  for  the  passage  of  the  Weser  are  paid  at 
Holzminden,  which  is  also  a  port  of  entry  for  colonial  and  other 
produce  required  for  Brunswick  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Germany.  (Jandenheim,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  37  miles  S.W. 
from  Brunswick,  is  a  small  place  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  ducal  residence,  but  the  most  remarkable  building  is  the  former 
abbey  of  Gandershein,  of  which  the  abbess  was  always  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  town  and  former  principality  of 
Blankenburg  are  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [BLANKENBURG.] 

BRUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  is  situated 
on  the  Ocker,  37  miles  by  railway  E.S.E.  from  Hanover,  85  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Magdeburg,  in  52°  16'  N.  lat.,  10°  32' E.  long.,  and  has 
about  42,000  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion.  It 
became  one  of  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  13th  century,  and  until  the 
middle  of  the  15th  was  accounted  the  chief  town  in  Lower  Saxony ; 
but  its  prosperity  declined  with  that  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  is  at 
present  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick.  The  fortifications 
were  levelled  in  1794,  and  converted  into  promenades.  The  area  of 
the  town,  which  includes  Richmond,  the  duke's  country  seat,  Eisen- 
biittel,  and  the  Miinzberg,  occupies  about  eight  square  miles.  The 
town  contains  some  new  streets,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  old 
looking.  The  streets  are  well  lighted  and  paved.  Among  its  12 
churches  are  the  cathedral,  in  which  are  monuments  to  Henry  the 
Lion  and  Matilda  his  consort,  and  the  vault  of  the  ducal  family  ;  and 
St.  Andrew's,  the  steeple  of  which  is  316  feet  high.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  new  palace,  house  of  legislative  assembly,  mint, 
arsenal,  opera-house,  town-hall,  Collegium-Carolinum,  and  general  and 
lying-in  hospital.  Between  the  Augustus  and  Steinthore  gates  an 
obelisk  60  feet  high  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1815.  The  establishments 
for  education  consist  of  the  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  seminary  for 
teachers,  a  college  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  two  orphan  asylums,  and 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  There  is  a  good  museum  in  the  arsenal. 
Brunswick  has  7  gates  and  12  squares  or  open  spaces.  A  fine  avenue 
of  lime-trees  leads  from  the  town  to  the  duke's  seat,  Richmond,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of  Richmond  Park  near 
London.  The  principal  manufactures  aro  woollens,  lineu,  lackered 
and  hard  ware,  tobacco,  chicory,  mineral  colours,  sealingwax,  china, 
papier  macho,  leather,  coloured  papers,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  Bruns- 
wich  has  an  important  wool-market ;  its  once  celebrated  annual  fairs 
are  now  of  little  account. 

BRUNSWICK.     [MAINE.] 

BRUNSWICK,  NEW.    [NEW  BRUNSWICK.] 

BRUNTISLAND.     [BURNTISLAND.] 

BRU'SA,  PRU'SA,  BU'RSA,  or  BROUSSA,  a  celebrated  town  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stands  in  40°  11'  N. 
lat.,  29°  26'  E.  long.,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus, 
in  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Prusa  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  564,  Cos.)  as  a  well-governed  town,  situated  near  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Bithynian.  Strabo 
(p.  564)  says  that  Prusa  was  founded  by  Prusias,  who  carried  on  war 
against  Crossus.  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  v.  32)  says  that  it  was  built  by 
Hannibal,  alluding  to  the  time  when  he  was  staying  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  The  town  rose  to  importance  only  after 
its  capture  by  Orkhiin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Osma"n,  the  first 
sultan  of  the  Osmanlis,  who  took  it  by  capitulation  a  few  weeks  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  A.D.  1326.  Prusa  surrendered  after  a 
blockade  of  ten  years,  effected  by  means  of  two  castles  which  Osmiin 
built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  one  of  which,  the 
castle  of  Balabanjik,  is  still  standing. 

Brusa  became  the  residence  of  Orkhan,  and  this  sultan,  as  well  as 
Muntd  I.,  Bayaztd  I.,  and  Mohammed  I.,  and  several  Turkish  princes 
were  buried  in  the  new  capital.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  though 
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twenty  je«r»  pteviou*  to  lliu  event  U>e  sultans  used  to  reside 
1  Hiring  eevcnl  oratorio*  it  WM  the  principal  Mat  of 
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Turkish  l«mrmng.  andTu  divines  wrre  notorious  for  their  prejudice* 
UK!  farMH-" ;  but  iU  inhabitants  are  now  distinguished  fur  their 
tolstatinn  «u.l  hospitality  toward*  Europeans,  The  populn- 
•boat  40,000,  inclu.ung  about  MOO  Armenians,  3000  Greeks,  and 
MOO  Jew*  of  Spanish  descent  A  rapid  torrent  flows  along  a  deep  gap 
through  tbe  town,  aad  divides  UM  Turkuh  quarter  from  tho  Armenian. 
Tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  tulerably  clean  for  a  TurkUIi  town :  the 
bouse*  an  mostly  built  of  wood  ami  clay,  liruna  is  well  i . 
with  fountains,  and  contain*  several  very  fine  buildings,  among  which 
UP  great  mosque  is  tbe  most  remarkable :  in  tbe  mosque  of  I  i.ui.l 
KooMUri,  rmtbrr  a  small  building,  i*  tbe  tomb  of  Sultan  Orkhau. 
The  total  number  of  mosques  exceeds  800.  There  are  alto  largo 
Hnsrr.  asveral  khans,  colleges.  Christian  cburohe*  and  schools,  and 
more  than  on*  synagogue.  In  the  centre  of  tho  town  is  the  citadel, 
boilt  on  a  rock,  Brtisa  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
eentres  in  Turkey ;  it  has  an  important  trade  in  raw  wlk,  and  iU 
indiuirul  products  comprise  satin,  carpets,  longclotlm,  cotton  and 
c  nttoo-t « irt ,  taprstry.  Ac.  Tbe  trade  in  corn,  opium,  and  mcersc-ban in 
clay ,  which  i»  quarried  in  tbe  nrighl>ourhood,  i*  important  The  bazaars 
are  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  British  and  other  European  manu- 
facture*, wbich  are  imported  through  Mudaniyeh,  the  port  of  linwa, 
six  leagues  duUnt  on  tbe  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  and  tbe  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  carried 
caravan*.  There  are  several  permanent  European  residents  in  Brusa. 
The  beauty  of  tbe  environs  of  Brusa  is  celebrated,  but  the  principal 
failures  of  the  town  a*  well  as  the  environs  are  the  hot  springs.  The 
chief  source  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town ;  it  rises  out 
of  a  calcareous  tuff  or  travertine,  the  formation  of  which  is  still  going 
on  in  some  places.  Hamilton  found  tho  heat  of  the  water  to  be  184° 
Fahrenheit;  about  a  hundred  yards  farther  west  there  is  another 
spring,  the  temperature  of  which  U  180"  Fahrenheit,  au<l  there  are 
several  more  in  the  neighbourhood.  Abd-el-Khadir,  tho  Arab  chief, 
so  long  confined  in  France  by  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  at 
last  restored  to  liberty  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  retired  to  Brusa 
on  hi*  departure  from  France  in  1852. 

(Von  Hammer,  l/'mbliek  aaf  finer  Jleite  nack  Braia.  and  dem 
Otjrsisat ;  Hamilton,  Rtttarckei  in  Alia  Minor,  Ac.) 

BRUSSELS  (in  Flemish  Bruurl,  in  Latin  Bnucdltt,  and  in  French 
BruxtUa),  tbe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province 
of  South  Brabant,  is  situated  in  50°  50'  X.  lat,  4°  22'  K  long.,  on  the 
river  Seone,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Dyle,  at  a  distance  of  76  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  89  miles  by  railway  through  Maliues  and  Ghent  K.  by  S. 
from  Ostead,  36  miles  S.  from  Antwerp,  anil  has  a  population  of 
124,461,  or  including  the  suburbs  about  160,000. 

The  Senne  enters  tbe  city  of  Brussels  by  two  branches,  one  of 
which  panes  by  tbe  old  market-place,  and  tbe  other  crosses  the 
garden  of  tbe  Cnartreux.  It  forms  four  islands  in  the  interior  of  the 
ctty,  tbe  two  principal  of  which  ore  called  Saint  Gory  and  Bon 
Seoours.  The  river  is  not  navigable  in  any  port  of  its  course,  but  a 
broad  navigable  canal  runs  parallel  to  tbe  Scnne  northward  to 
Vilvorde,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Willebroeck  on  tbe  Kii|x:l.  Another 
canal  running  southward  for  a  considerable  way  also  parallel  to  the 
Senne  connects  Brussels  with  the  Sambre  above  CharleroL  The  city 
has  railway  communication  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium, 
and  with  France,  Germany,  and  the  Dutch  fn>nti<T. 

Tbe  greatest  length  of  Brussels  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south-west  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter.  In  form  it  resembles  a  rectangle  combined 
with  a  triangle,  tbe  base  of  the  rectangle  subtending  the  north-north- 
east, and  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  which  is  much  roundel,  lying 
towards  the  south-south-west.  The  town  is  partly  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  when  seen  from  the  west  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
amphitheatre.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  which  bos  eight  gates, 
bearing  respectively  the  names  of  the  Antwerp,  Schaerbeck,  Louvain, 
Namur,  Hal,  Anderlecbt,  Flanders,  and  the  Canal  gates.  These  gates 
communicate  with  high  roads,  lending  to  different  jwrts  of  tbe  kingdom, 
which  centre  hi  Brussels  as  the  capital,  and  outside  the  gates  are 
several  Urge  suburbs.  Inside  the  wall  a  wide  boulevard  planted  with 
fine  trees  runs  all  round  the  town,  and  is  above  five  miles  in  length, 
i  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper 


In  the  northeastern  angle  of  which  is  a  theatre.  "  In  the  upper  town 
also  are  all  tbe  principal  hotels  and  the  residence*  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors sad  ministers.  The  leading  features  of  the  lower  town  are  its 
BBSMfotu  w<41  built  streets,  which  contain  many  fine  old  buildings 
formerly  the  residence*  of  the  Brabant  nobility,  now  occupied  l.y 
•  stotsot*  and  tradespeople.  It  ha*  uplendid  churches  and  other  public 
buildings;  and  several  handsome  squares  surrounded  by  noble  build- 
s*K*i  some  of  them  unrivalled  •pedmeos  of  gothic  civil  architecture. 
Aa  entirely  new  quarter,  called  the  Quartier  Leopold,  has  recently 
•p  between  the  Louvain  and  Namur  gates  to  the  east  of  the 
•n.  This  quarter  contains  many  modern  mansions,  and  is 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  French  is  the  prevailing 


language  of  Brussels,  wbich  is  similar  to  Paris  in  many  respects — in 
its  operas,  cafes,  hotels,  palace  garden  resembling  that  uf  tho  TuUeries, 
and  boulevards.  English  is  very  generally  spoken,  Brussels  having 
been  for  a  long  time  resorted  to  by  English  families  an  a  cheap  place 
of  residence.  Flemish  also  is  commonly  spoken. 

Brussels  contains  above  300  streets,  besides  numerous  lanes  and 
courts.     Several  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  airy ;  tho  houses  u; 
and  well  built,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserru   their   i  •. 
cleanliness  and  neatness.    The  square  of  the  great  morkot-plaoa  (La 
Grande  Place),  situated  in  the  centre  of  tho  city,  is  a  parallelogram, 
surnmiidf.l  on  all  sides  by  handsome  buildings;  the  II 
or  town-hall  of  Brussels,  and  the  halls  of  many  trading  coin 
occupy  two  of  itn  sides.     Of  the  other  squares  tho  principal  arc  tbe 
Place  Koyole  in  front  of  tho  church  of  St. -Jacques  at  the  end  of  the 
Hue  Royule ;  in  the  centre  of  this  square  is  a  fine  bronze  equestriau 
statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  :  the  Place  du  Grand  Sublon,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  court-house,  or  Palais  de  Justice,  a  large  structure 
iy  belonging  to  tho  Jesu'.U :  the  1'  .  on  the  south-east 

\vliich  is  the  Prison  dea  Petits  Cannot,  built  on  tho  site  of  the 
Hotel  Cuylembourg,  the  place  of  meeting  at'  the  confederates  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.:  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  in  which  is  a  st ' 
Liberty,  supported  by  four  kueelin  ab  of 

tho  Belgians  slain  in  the  revolution  of  September  1830  :  t 
U  Monnaie,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Mint,  and  opposite  it  tho 
theatre  royal,  a  handsome  structure.     Among  the  ornaments  of  tho 
t  >wu  are  the  public  fountains,  29  in  number,  erected  in  di: 
parts,  which  supply  tbo  inhabitants  with  water.     One  of  these  foun- 
tains, that  in  the  Place  du  Grand  Sablon,  consisting  of  a  beautiful 
group  in  statuary  marble,  was  erected  in  1751,  under  the  will  of  tho 
Earl  of  Aylesbury,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  enjoyments  he  had 
experienced  at  Brussels  during  a  residence  of  forty  years." 

Brussels  contains  twelve  large  churches,  only  a  few  of  which  arc 
very  remarkable  for  their  exterior;  but  the  interiors  arc  for  th< 
part  decorated  with  rich  sculptures,  wood  carvings,  and  paintings. 
The  finest  of  these  structures  are  the  collegiate  church  of  Saiiite- 
Gudule,  which  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Rue  Royale  and 
tho  chamber  of  deputies;  the  church  of  Notre.  Dam- 
and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  situated  in  the  Rue 
Haute,  and  containing  some  fine  oil  paintings  and  frescoes,  a  pulpit 
representing  Elijah  under  a  canopy  of  tbe  palm-tree  mid  <:>  union 
an  angel,  and  the  tombs  of  Breughel  the  painter  and  the  Spinou 
family.     Sainte-Gudule  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  of  which  the 
choir  and  transepts  were  fiuUhed  in  127:!.  in  the   lit! 

tury,  and  the  square  towers  in  1518.  Chapters  of  the  order  of  tho 
Golden  Fleece  were  held  in  this  church  by  Philip  the  Good  in  1435 
and  by  Charles  V.  in  1516.  The  exterior  was  cleaned  and  restored  in 
1843.  The  interior  of  Sainte  Gudule.  is  lighted  through  beautiful 
painted  glass  windows,  of  which  the  four  that  adorn  the  chapel  of  the 
Saint-Sacrcment  des  Miracles  ore  said  to  be  unrivalled.  In  the  choir 
are  monumental  sculptures  of  some  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  a 
finely  sculptured  monument  has  been  recently  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  Canon  Tciste.  Against  tho  pillars  of  the  nave  are  statues  of 
Apostles  by  Du  Quesnoy.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
artistic  wonder  of  the  church  is  Verbruggen's  carved  pulpit,  whieh 
represents  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an  angel,  who  is 
seen  wielding  the  fiery  sword  on  one  side  of  tho  globe  while 
appears  with  his  dart  on  tbe  other  :  the  trees  of  life  and  of  kii" 
ami  various  animals  are  beautifully  represented.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
formed  by  the  hollow  of  tho  globe,  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  mi 
which  stands  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  who  crushes 
the  serpent's  head  with  the  foot  of  the  cross.  This  pulpit  was 
executed  for  tbe  Jesuits  of  Louvain;  on  the  suppression  of  the  order 
it  was  presented  to  Sainte-Gudule  by  Maria  Theresa.  Tho  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  crown  prince  of  Belgium,  with  the  archduchess 
Marie  of  Austria,  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Sainto-Qudulo 
August  22,  1853.  There  are  two  Protestant  chapels  in  Brussels,  one 
near  the  museum,  and  the  other  on  the  Boulevard  de  1'Obaervatoire. 

Tho  Hotel-de-Ville,  or  town-hall,  tho  finest  municipal  palace  in 
Belgium  or  elsewhere,  was  begun  in  1401  and  finished  iu  1442.  Tho 
fill  tower  of  gothic  open  work  is  364  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  statue  in  copi>er  of  St.  Michael,  17  fo»t  : 
which  serves  as  a  weathercock.  The  interior  was  greatly  injured 
during  the  first  French  revolution,  and  it  contains  little  worth  notice 
now  except  some  tapestries  representing  the  abdication  of  Chai ! 
in  1555,  which  event  however  took  place  in  the  old  ducal  palace  ili.it 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Place  Royalo  and  was  burnt  down  in  17  ;.;. 
In  tho  market-place  in  front  of  the  town-hall  the  Counts  Egmout  and 
Horn  were  beheaded  in  1668. 

The  Hotel-de-Bellevuc,  which  stands  between  tbe  Place  Royale  and 
the  park,  was  occupied  l>y  the  Belgians  during  tbe  revolution  of  1830, 
and  was  riddled  with  shot  At  the  opposite  angle  of  tho  Place 
Royale  stand  the  stables  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  little  farther 
along,  towards  the  Rue  do  la  Madeleine,  is  tho  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
This  building  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and 
subsequently  of  tbe  Spanish  and  Austrian  governors  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  now  converted  into  a  museum,  containing  a  picture 
gallery,  hi  wbich  are  several  paintings  by  Rubens  and  other  great 
Flemish  painters ;  the  public  library,  iu  which  ore  200,000  volume* 
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of  printed  books  and  above  18,000  manuscripts;  and  natural  history 
collections  very  rich  in  zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  building  to  the  public  gratui- 
tously by  professors  appointed  by  the  government ;  and  in  a  part  of 
it  an  exhibition  of  Belgian  products  and  manufactures  takes  place 
every  four  years. 

The  most  admired  quarter  of  Brussels  is  that  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  Park.  The  Park  is  a  large  inclosure  in  the  upper  town 
containing  an  area  of  about  seventeen  acres,  which  is  laid  out  in  plots 
of  greensward  separated  by  shady  walks  under  carefully-trimmed 
trees,  and  ornamented  with  statues.  It  was  occupied,  by  the  Dutch 
troops  at  the  revolution  of  1830.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Park  are 
the  king's  palace  and  gardens.  On  the  east  side  of  it,  in  the  Rue 
Ducale,  are  the  palace  and  grounds  presented  by  the  city  of  Brussels 
to  the  late  King  of  Holland  when  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  residences 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  couit  of  Brussels.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Park  is  the  Rue  de  la  Loi,  containing  the  government 
offices  and  the  Palais  de  la  Nation,  or  legislative  chamber,  which  was 
built  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  Council  of  Brabant,  and  resembles  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  1848.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Park  is  the  Rue  Royale,  a  fine  wide  street,  which  extends  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  Place  Royale  to  the  Schaerbeck  Gate  and  the  botanic 
garden.  Near  this  gate,  in  the  Rue  de  Ragule,  is  the  house  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  the  grand  ball  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  officers  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June 
15th,  1815. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  only  one  remaining  of  those  that  formed 
part  of  the  fortifications  erected  in  1381  is  the  Porte  de  Hal — a  large 
gothic  structure  formerly  used  as  a  prison,  now  as  a  museum  for  old 
armour  and  other  antiquities.  Of  the  other  buildings  in  Brussels  we 
can  only  mention  the  Palais  d'Aremberg  in  the  Place  du  Petit  Sablon, 
famous  for  its  choice  paintings,  ita  objects  of  vertu,  and  its  gardens ; 
the  university  building  in  the  Rue  des  Sals,  which  was  originally 
Cardinal  Grandvella's  palace ;  the  astronomical  and  magnetic  obser- 
vatory in  the  angle  between  the  Louvain  and  Schaerbeck  gates ;  the 
railway  terminus  for  the  northern  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Longue  Rue 
;  the  terminus  of  the  southern  lines  near  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Sccours  ;  the  Broodhuis,  a  fine  old  gothic  structure  in 
the  Grande  Place,  which  was  built  in  1525,  and  one?  was  the  town-hall 
of  Brussels  ;  the  Grand  B<%umage,  where  above  a  thousand  females, 
young  and  old,  live  in  religious  societies,  observing  certain  rules,  but 
not  inclosed  as  nuns  are — each  society  occupies  a  separate  house,  and 
is  governed  by  a  matron ;  and  the  Abattoir,  which  is  built  outside  the 
walls  between  the  Petit  Senne  and  the  Charleroi  Canal. 

The  city  supports  several  large  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 
One  of  these,  the  Hopital  de  St. -Pierre,  near  the  Hal  Gate  in  the  south 
of  the  town,  was  originally  founded  for  the  reception  of  Crusaders 
returning  wounded  from  the  Holy  Land.  Attached  to  it  are  very 
spacious  and  well-kept  gardens  and  commodious  bath.'.  Of  the  other 
hospitals  the  principal  are — the  Grand  Hospice,  between  the  Beguinage 
and  the  docks,  in  the  north-west  of  the  city ;  the  Hopital  de  St. -Jean, 
near  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine  ;  the  Maternitd,  to  the  south  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours;  the  Hospice  de  Pacheco,  near 
the  botanic  garden  ;  the  military  hospital,  in  the  Rue  dea  Miuimes  ; 
and  the  asylums  for  orphans,  tlie  blind,  and  deaf-mutes.  Most  of 
Hospitals  are  well  endowed,  and  the  sick  in  them  are  tended  by 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  nuns  of  other  orders. 

Brussels  has  several  barracks,  one  or  two  prisons,  a  military  magazine, 

a  concert-hall  in  the  Park,  and  numerous  hotels,  cafe's?  and  baths.    The 

city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  at  night  with  gas.     The 

are  in  the  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  in  the  Rue  de  la 

aud  in  the  Gallerie  St.-Hubert,  an  extremely  handsome 

Btruet,   glazed   overhead.      Besides  the   boulevards  and   the  botanic 

garden  there  is  a  noble  promenade  along  the  broad  canal  that  leads 

to  Malincs,  formed  by  a  triple  avenue  shaded  by  magnificent  lime- 

which  were  spared  by  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  siege  of  1746  at  the 

entreaty  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.     The  favourite  excursions  in  the 

environs  are  to  the  royal  palace  of  Laeken,  which  is  about  nine  miles 

to  the  north  of  Brussels,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  city  and 

irhoo.l ;  and  to  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo. 

In  th«  year  1784  an  order  was  given  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
prohibiting  burials  within  the  city,  and  directing  the  formation  of 
burial-grounds  outside  the  walls.  Three  cemeteries  were  accordingly 
'•  one  near  the  Hal  Gate,  another  near  the  Flanders  Gate, 
and  the  third,  which  is  the  largest,  near  the  Louvain  Gate.  In  addition 
to  these  the  English  inhabitants  of  Brussels  have  established  two 
cemeteries — one  on  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Vecle,  and  the 
other  on  the  Louvain  road. 

Among  its  numerous  educational  establishments  Brussels  numbers 
a  free  university  founded  in  1834,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  poly- 
technic school,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  royal  academy  of  music, 
trial  schools.  The  public  library  before  mentioned 
Dion  of  the  Burgundian  library  with  the  Royal 
r ;  it  in  open  every  week-day  :  the  reading-room  is  everything 
that  can  be  <lf<in:d  by  tin:  student.  Among  the  private  libraries  must 
I  tlio  library  of  th<;  Hollandista  ;  and  the  great  geograph- 
Ublishmcnt  of  Vandenneilcn,  near  the  Petit  Senne,  outside 
landers  Gate.  It  was  established  in  1830;  it  contains  20,000 


volumes,  a  large  collection  of  maps,  in  connection  with  a  school  of 
geography  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  One  English  news- 
paper and  several  journals  in  French  and  Flemish  are  published  in 
Brussels. 

Brussels,  besides  being  one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  Europe,  ia 
considered  a  very  pleasant  place  of  residence.  It  is  also  healthy, 
although  the  climate  is  subject  to  considerable  variations.  The  mean 
temperature,  aa  ascertained  by  observation  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
for  a  complete  year,  was  52°  Fahr.  The  greatest  heat  occurred  in 
June,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  76J°  Fahr. ;  the  greatest  cold 
in  January  was  37'S°  Fahr.  The  number  of  days  on  which  it  rained 
was  180  ;  there  occurred  39  days  of  frost  and  25  days  of  fog  ;  it  hailed 
on  5  days  and  snowed  on  11  days,  and  there  were  7  thunderstorms 
during  the  year ;  3  of  these  occurred  in  June  and  the  same  number 
in  July.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  west  and  south-west, 
and  occupied  182  days.  From  the  east,  north-east,  and  south-east,  it 
blew  104  days ;  from  the  north  30  days ;  from  the  south  25  days ; 
and  from  the  north-west  24  days. 

Brussels  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  or  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  Belgium,  of  a  high  court  of  appeal,  of  a  court  of 
exchequer  (des  comptes),  and  of  a  military  court.  The  assizes  for  the 
province  of  South  Brabant  are  held  in  the  city  four  times  in  each 
year.  Brussels  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  fourth  Military  Division 
of  the  Belgian  army.  Ambassadors,  ministers,  or  consuls  from  almost 
all  the  governments  in  the  world  reside  in  Brussels. 

Brussels  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Belgian  industry.  It  has 
several  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  a  national  mint,  savings  bank,  &c. 
It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  considered 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  flax  from  which  it  is  made  is  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hal,  the  finest  sorts  bringing  from  300  to  400 
francs  a  pound ;  and  the  finest  kind  of  lace  costs  150  francs  an  ell 
(|  of  a  yard),  but  good  and  inferior  sorts  may  be  bought  at  50  francs 
and  10  francs  the  ell  respectively.  Many  other  manufactures  are  also 
prosecuted,  among  which  are  those  of  cambric,  fine  linen,  damask,  silk 
and  cotton  ribbons,  machinery,  cabinet-work,  jewellery,  mathematical 
and  musical  instruments,  hats,  stockings,  calicoes,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
paper  and  paper-hangings,  porcelain,  hardware,  and  various  chemical 
preparations  used  in  the  arts.  Brussels  has  also  many  coach  factories, 
soaperies,  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  extensive  printing 
and  lithographic  establishments.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  facili- 
tated by  a  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  Schelde,  aud  admits  vessels 
of  300  tons ;  by  good  high  roads  and  railroads  which  radiate  from 
the  city  in  all  directions.  Electro-telegraphic  wires  connect  Brussels 
with  Paris,  Amsterdam,  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

The  population  of  the  city  was  84,004  in  1825,  aud  98,279  in  1830. 
The  revolution  in  the  latter  year  caused  many  mercantile  men  aud 
persons  attached  to  the  former  government  to  remove  their  establish- 
ments from  Brussels  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  so  that  the  population 
of  the  city  was  temporarily  diminished.  Other  causes  have  since 
brought  a  considerable  influx  of  inhabitants;  so  that  in  1835,  when  a 
census  was  taken,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  augmented  to  102,702, 
and  the  population  has  since  continued  to  increase  :  in  1849  there 
were  124,461  persons  residing  within  the  walls.  The 'Almanac  de 
Gotha'  of  1854  gives  the  population  of  Brussels  at  210,400 ;  but  thi^ 
probably  includes  the  suburbs  and  all  the  outlying  dependencies  of 
the  city. 

The  origin  of  Brussels  reaches  back  to  the  7th  century.  The  first 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  island  of  St.-Ge'ry,  so  named  after 
St.  Gdry,  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  built  a  chapel  on  the  spot.  In 
the  10th  century  Otho  II.  inhabited  a  castle  in  the  island  of  St.-Ge'ry. 
The  city  was  inclosed  with  walk  in  1044  by  Lambert  Baldric,  count 
of  Louvain  ;  but  the  walls  were  removed  and  the  city  enlarged  in 
1369.  Two  dreadful  fires  occurred  in  1326  and  1405  ;  on  the  first 
occasion  2400  houses,  and  on  the  second  1400  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  prosperity  of  Brussels  was  greatly  increased  in  the  12th  century 
by  the  establishment  of  the  manufactures  of  cloth  and  fire-arms. 

The  city  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1213.  In  1314,  in  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  rains,  a  contagious  disorder  carried  off  so 
many  of  the  citizens  that  sixty  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In 
1370  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city  and  province,  and  their 
property  was  confiscated. 

Brussels  was  taken  by  surprise  in  1488  by  Philip  of  Cloves.  On 
regaining  possession  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  suspecting  the  inha- 
bitants of  having  been  in  league  with  Philip,  deprived  the  city  of 
various  privileges,  which  were  bestowed  upon  Malines.  In  1489  aud 
1578  Brussels  was  ravaged  by  the  plague.  Tne  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alba  occasioned  about  10,000  artisans  to  leave  Brussels  in  1567, 
many  of  whom  settled  in  England. 

In  1695  this  city  was  bombarded  by  Marshal  Villeroi,  who  demo- 
lished upwards  of  4000  buildings.  In  1708  it  was  again  besieged  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  was  relieved  by  the  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  1746  Brussels  was  taken  by  Marshal  Saxe,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
Austrian  Netherlands  having  been  conquered  by  the  French  in  the 
parly  part  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  Brussels  was  declared 
by  the  directo/jr  to  be  the  chief  place  in  the  department  of  the  Dyle. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1814,  the  Prussian  army  took  possession  of 
this  city,  which  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the  same  year 
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>  ooe  of  UM  capitals  of  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  the 
land*.    On  Uie  tcparation  of  Belgium  fr.nu   Holland  at  the 
rerolutiooof  mo,  the  movement*  leading  to  which  began  in  Brussels, 
dty  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  and  the  seat  of 
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Surrey.  WM  poeeessed  by 
by  WUltam  the  Conqueror 
here  at  an  early  date ;  • 


her  Inhabitant,  in  questions  of  high  social  and  scientific 
Han  the  nrst  Peace  Congress  was  held  in  184S,  and  a 

.  M  Statistical  Concrses  held  a  session  in  . 

BKLToN," Somerset,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of 
Braton,  is  sltusaiJ  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Brue,  which  gives 
naate  to  the  town,  in  51*  «'  X.  l*t.  2'  80'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  miles 
&  by  W.  from  Bath,  and  108  mile*  W.  by  a  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  iu  1851  was  1885;  that  of  the  entire  parish 
was  SlOt.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Well*  and  dioce*e  ofBath  and  Well*. 

The  manor  of  Bruton,  or  Brumetone,  a*  it  U  named  iu  the  Domesday 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  subsequently 
eror.  A  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded 
early  date ;  afterward*  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  was 
At  Bruton  the  river  Brue,  here  a  narrow  stream,  ia 
d  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  one  main  street  clean,  and 
well  pared,  with  neatly  built  houses  :  and  several  smaller  streets.  The 
town  i*  lighted  with  gas.  Bruton  parish  church,  which  tttauds  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  rirer,  U  a  handsome  structure  in  the  decorated  style, 
with  a  tower  which  ha*  richly  ornamented  battlements.  The  Inde- 
pendent* aad  Wesleyan  Methodist*  hare  place*  of  worship  in  the 
The  endowed  Free  Grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
i  11  boys  on  the  foundation;  other  pupils  also  attend  tit  • 
The  income  from  endowment  is  about  300/.  a  year,  from 
which  several  exhibitions  are  given  to  meritorious  scholars.  The 
Bomber  of  scholars  in  1852  wat  40.  There  is  a  National  school.  An 
hospital  for  14  old  men,  14  old  women,  and  16  boys,  founded  by 
Hugh  Saxey  or  Sexey,  auditor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  very  valuable 
institution.  The  building*  form  a  spacious  quadrangle.  A  statue  of 
the  founder  is  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  south  side.  The  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town-ball ;  the  lower  part  is  used 
as  a  market-house.  The  market  day  is  Saturday.  Two  fairs  are  held 
yearly.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  stockings  and  silk.  A 
silk  factory  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females. 
BR7.KSK  U  V  BW8KY.  [OHODXO.] 
Bll/KZAXY.  [OALICIA.] 

BL'CU,  a  district  of  tho  BordeloU,  in  France,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  capital  was  La  Teste,  or  Tote  do 
Bach,  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  d'Arcachon.  This  district  is  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Qironde.  Its  lords  bore  the  title  of 
Captal,  and  their  lordship  gave  to  them  several  rights  and  privileges 
hi  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 

IAN.  P.ri.LEKS  OF.    [PETERHEAD.] 
ilAX,  DISTRICT  OF.    [ABERDEMSWHE.] 
BtX'HARIA.    [BOKHARA.] 

II.V'HIA,  LITTLE,  or  Eastern  Turiiatan,  U  a  name  some- 
times employed  to  indicate  the  most  western  portion  of  the  countries 
dependent  on  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  described  under  TIIIA.N- 

:  u,  it*  Chinese  name. 

Wi-H-PliEST,  or  BUKARESHT,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  p»rt  of  that  principality,  in  a  rich  and  spacious 
plain,  diversified  by  hills,  and  on  the  DumboriUa,  a  feeder  of  the 
AigUh  aad  about  40  miles  N.W.  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Danube 
below  OlUnitaa.  In  extent  it  is  about  four  mil.-a  fr..m  north 
*"  Moth,  aad  Marly  three  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  ordinarily 
r**il""J*0*  ***  P"008  »"d  divan  or  council  of  Wallachia,  the 
seat  of  government,  as  well  as  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  the  head- 
quarter, of  the  foreign  enroys  or  consuls ;  but  at  tho  time  we  write 
auawy,  It  >  the  city  and  the  whole  principality  is  in  the  occupa- 
Russian  army,  and  tho  prince  has  withdrawn  from  his 
wdently  of  its  agreeable  situation,  Buchorest  has 
•snattoa,  which  means  •  city  of  enjoyment;'  for  it 
w  exceptions,  a  heap  of  wretched  brick  or  mud  cabins, 
I  along  lioc*  of  streeU  either  unpaved  or  faced  with  trunk*  of 
d  of  the  prince's  palace,  a  vast  pile,  and  of 
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the  Iowa.  There  are  Dearly  100  churches,  many  of  which 
an  built  la  aa  uncouth  stele,  none  hare  fewer  than  three  steeples 
or  tower*,  sad  Bttayao  Ian  tin*  six;  some  hare  even  nine.  Seven  of 
^TiT!™"  J*  ttLtw^r*1  monaeUri*.  and  convent*,  are  pro- 
UcW  by  walla.  The  other  edifloss  of  note  are  a  Urge  bazaar  a 

~  r«_itu.ii_     i    -     t^«k— .  —B"  iMiiir,  a 

Lotbena    «*•"*,  »  syosgogu*,    several 


Ux4  of  the  Awiriaa  consul,  which  is  a  handsome 
ia  good  taste.  Ia  the  middle  of  Bucharest  there  i.  a  tow<r,~oaiied 
the  Kir.  Towtr.  M  feet  high,  which  commands  a  full  view  of  ever* 
part  of  it  Buaaorest  ha*  a  oulUge  eoadncUd  by  twelve  professors. 
KM  la  ordimry  tba*.  by  bsiwMi  400  \ad  600  student.;; 
a  public  library,  aad  a  great  Dumber  of  schools.  The 


whole  number  of  tlwellings  is  about  10.000.  The  town  is  full  of 
cipflo'.'-hou.'os,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  a  gambling  or  billiard 
table,  and  of  shops  where  sherbet  and  wine  are  drunk.  Buchorest 
is  the  great  commercial  mart  for  the  principality,  and  an  entrepot 
for  the  commerce  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Its  inhabitants  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  salt,  timber,  wax,  tallow  and 
cattle.  There  are  no  Urge  manufactures ;  but  woollen  cloths,  carpets, 
brandy,  Ac.,  are  mada.  There  is  a  Corap,  or  public  mall,  to  which 
the  fashionable*  resort  in  great  numbers,  in  the  main  street  and  along 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  DumboriUa.  Buchorest  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1769,  and  by  the  Austrians  in  1789.  By  the  treaty 
of  Buchorest  signed  May  28,  1812,  Turkey  ceded  Bessarabia  and  part 
of  Moldavia  to  Russia,  44°  26'  N.  lat,  26°  8'  E.  long. 

BUCKENHAM,  NEW.     [XORFOI.K.] 

BUCKIIAVEX.     |Fm:siiiRE.] 

BUCK  IE.     [BAXFFSUIRE.] 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  tho  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  nnd  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Buckiiigli:i:n,  i- 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52°  0'  N.  hit.,  0'  .V/  \V. 
long.;  58  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  ami  til  mil.-.i  I 
Buckinghamshire  branch  of  the  London  and  North- Western  r.iihvay. 
The  borough  of  Buckingham  U  governed  by  4  aldermen  au.l  I'.' 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough, 
which  coincides  in  extent  with  the  parish,  was  4020  in  1851 ;  that  of 
the  parliamentary  borough,  which  comprises  eight  parishes,  was  8069. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese 
of  Oxford.  Buckingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  44,770  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  1 4,395. 

Buckingham  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  an  ancient 
borough.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  town  sent  members 
to  Parliament  before  1544.  Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  staples  for 
wool  at  Buckingham.  A  charter  was  granted  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  (1554),  which  won  surrendered  in  1684,  when  another 
was  granted,  but  the  charter  of  Mary  was  resumed  a  few  years  later 
under  the  proclamation  for  restoring  surrendered  charters.  In  1644, 
Buckingham  was  for  a  few  days  the  head-quarters  of  Charles  I. ;  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Aylesbury  ami  Newport  Paguell  being  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  erected  on  tho 
summit  of  a  mount,  formerly  the  site  of  a  castle.  The  erection  was 
completed  in  1780  at  an  expense  of  about  70001.  The  former  church 
had  a  lofty  spire,  which  fell  in  1699:  the  tower  which  supported  it 
remained  till  1776,  when  it  also  fell.  There  are  two  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  and  one  for  Baptists  iu  the  town.  The  Free  school, 
endowed  by  Gabriel  Newton  for  25  boys,  who  were  clothed  in  green, 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  National  school.  A  Grammar  school  was 
1  by  Edward  VI.  for  six  boys.  The  income  from  endowm.-nt 
is  101  8».  a  year  :  the  number  of  scholar*  in  1850  was  about  30. 

The  present  town-hall  was  erected  about  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Tho  jail  was  built  l>y  Lord 
Cobham  about  17  JS,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  town  MI. I 
county.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
public  bath,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  No  trade  of 
any  consequence  is  carried  on.  Laoc-ni  iking  with  bobbins  i*  the  only 
manufiicture,  and  at  this  work  the  best  hands  earn  a  very  small  KUIH 
weekly.  Tho  market  day  is  Saturday.  Thorc  are  ten  annual  fairs 
which  are  well  attended.  A  county  court  is  held  in  tho  town. 

There  were  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Ouse  at  Buckingham.  One 
of  the  bridges  was  taken  down  by  the  Buckinghamshire  Railway 
Company,  who  replaced  it  by  a  brick  bridge  of  three  arches.  Tho 
Buckinghamshire  railway  passes  through  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
•Some  good  public  walks  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham. 

(Browne  Willis,  Hittory  of  Buckingham ;  Lipscomb,  JIuckingliaM- 
thire ;  Communication  from  Buckingham.) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of  very 
irregular  form,  lies  between  51°  26'  and  52°  12'  N.  lat,  0°  28'  and 
1°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Northamptonnliir.-; 
W.  by  Oxfordshire;  S.  by  Berkshire;  and  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  H.  rt 
fordshirc,  and  Middlesex.  Its  greatest  length,  measured  nearly  north 
aad  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney  to  tho  river  Thames 
above  Staines  is  53  miles.  Ita  breadth  varies  much ;  the  greatest 
breadth  is  about  27  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  464,930  acres ; 
it  is  one  of  the  smaller  English  counties,  being  tho  thirty-third  in  tho 
scale  of  relative  magnitude. 

Aylesbury,  which,  though  it  does  not  give  name  to  tho  county,  has 
the  best  title  to  be  considered  the  county  town,  is  about  37  miloa  in  a 
direct  line  N.W.  from  London ;  or  by  the  road  38  miles. 

.Surface,  //.v"V..v, M/,/I//,  anil  Ciimmnnieationt. — The  principal  hills  in 
Bucks  are  the  Chilterns,  a  chalk  range,  which  entering  tho  county 
from  Oxfordshire  runs  across  it  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  enters 
Bedfordshire  near  Dunstable,  separating  tho  basin  of  the  lower  Thames 
from  tho  basin  of  its  tributary  the  Thame,  and  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ouse.  Near  Ivinghoe  the  elevation  cf  thexo  hills  is  904  feet  alx>vo  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  another  eminence  south-Wi'Ht  of  Wendover  is  905 
feet ;  Muzzle  Hill,  near  Brill,  i<  714  feet,  and  Bow  Brickhill,  between 
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"  J°  the  "°uth  Part  of  the  coun*y 

""«h  Bjoonrtdd  and  High  Wycombe; 

e  a"d  ^J.  road  between  Colnbrook 

bury,  Win,l,  i  „  "7.18  J180  a  ™?d  *<>  Birmingham  through  Ayles- 

the  county  ne*'r^  ^fe  Th°  North-WeBtern  railway  enter, 
thn«,gh  tyhe^c^7a!ih',9,h  e^fc  from  Ay^bu-T.  and  pa**. 
<Iirection.  A  branTh  fro  *  !  C,°U,"ty  "'  "  nearly  north-western 
the  main  line  «™tddZ4l  ^^7^°°!!  <4  F"1"  lon&  1uit« 
OKOO.  DIV  vol.  II  Another  branch  quits  the  main  line 


abundant^,      InThe  t'SLtv  7^"^  and   S°°d  tUlage   Prmlucus 


-_-.r~  towns.     The  butter  is  chiefly  sent  to  London  made 
WkeV^llT?  °f  °bl°"B  "I"'  weighing  2  Ibs.  one!,.     It  is  sent  in 
"•  «««,  oalled  from  their  shape  '  flats,'  which  hold  from  20  to  40  rolls 
depth  ,.,  uniformly   1]    inches.     In  the  dai,y  farm,  the  calves 
tally  sold  when  three  or  four  days  old  to  dealers,  who  sell 
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who  being  within  a  modarate  diateno. 
ml  it  mor.  profitable  to 


•Bfefor  thaaak.  of  .arty  lamb*  for  the  London  market. 
,  which  bav.  Umb*  wry  aarly  in  the  *eaaon,  are 
for  this  purpoM.-   Wb»re  mutton  i*  th.  obwct, 
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and  a  broad  croMad  baiwoan  than  have  come  into 

ratoo*loo«wool  ha.  bom.  a  Utter  pric.  in  proportion  to  the 

?£.VfoT*«L  plou(h°and  team  ar*  generally  large  and 
,  of  thorn  ar.  b£fto  th.  oounty.  but  mort  of  them  are 
ru-1  maw  by  daalan  from  Northamptonshire  and  Lincoln- 

ST-Tha  UrV-Taod Tfln-t  are  tW"*"?"***  •*  «»  ^"l'1  * 
far  dray  homa  at  a  oooaWerable  profit     Hog.  are 
-unto  a  dairy  farm.    The  favourite  breed  i*  the 
,lru-ed  with  foreign  breed*,  as  the  Chinese  or 
_._  the  Ea»z  or  Suffolk  breeds.    The  Neapolitan 
th.  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  render*  the  hog  more  deli- 
.»  -a  _*..  d    M.  .  Th.  a^cro.s^ve.  ve^deUcate 


roving  andi fattening  of  duck*  early  in  the  aeaaon 
far  the  London  epicure*.    The  egg.  are  hatched  under  hens,  and  the 

i  ar.  raared  to  the  houM  with  great  care. 
_j«a,  7WM.  *e.— When  the  Domesday  Survey  wa*  made  this 
•  wa*  divide.!  into  eighteen  hundreds.     They  are  now  reduced 
l ,  one  of  them  however  still  retaining  the  title  of  'the  Three 
i  of  Aylaabury.'    The  modern  hundreds  are  :  Newport  on 
-out  and  Buckingham  on  the  north-west  of  the  county ; 
Cottealoe,  and  Aylesbury  in  the  centre  ;  Burnham  on  the 


it';  and  Stoke  and  Deaborough  on  the  south  and  south-west 
Duborougb,  Stoke,  and  Burnham  are  the  three  '  Cbilteni  Hundreds,' 
th.  atowardahip  of  which  i*  a  well  known  nominal  office  bestowed 
•pon  a  member  of  Parliament  who  wishes  to  vacate  hi*  seat  There 
an  about  iOO  pariahaa  in  the  county. 

Baoktoghamshire   ha*  no  city.    The  market-towns  are  fourteen. 
AYUMOST,  aa  being  the  trrmr  town,  the  place  where  the  quarter 
are  alwayiheld,  and  the  principal  place  of  county  election, 


nay  now  be  regarded  a*  the  county  town.  BUCKINGHAM,  on  the  Ouse, 
to  the  north-wort  part  of  the  oounty,  was  formerly  considered  the 
county  town.  The  other  market-towns  are— GREAT  MABLOW,  on  the 
Thames ;  HIGH  WicoMBi,  or  Chipping  Wyoombe,  on  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Thames ;  NEWPORT  PAOMLL,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ooaal  with  the  OUM  ;  AXEMBAM,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Ayles- 
bury ;  OLXVT,  on  the  OUM  ;  CBESIIAM,  to  the  right  of  the  Aylesbury 
road,  not  far  from  Aroeraham ;  PRINCE'S  KISBOROCQH,  to  the  left  of 
the  Aylaabary  road,  not  far  from  Wendover;  WMDOVBB,  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Avleabury,  beyond  Amersham ;  BJSACOKSFIELD, 
irtuiM  Uxbridge  and  Wyoombe;  STOST  STRATFORD,  on  the  Ouse ; 
Wt*»i»w.  between  Aykibury  and  Buckingham;  and  IVIXOHOE, 
botwaon  Dunatabla  and  Wendover.  TbeM  will  be  found  described 
••dor  their  rcapocihre  head*.  We  .hall  subjoin  a  few  particulars  of 
fenny  Stratford  and  Colnbrouk,  which  formerly  had  markets  (now 
ilbimil).  and  are  cona*qaantrjr  •ometime*  reckoned  among  the 
BarkaVtowu* ;  and  of  a  few  other  places  which  have  some  claims  to 


.,  atnrivrd,  on  an  eminence  on  the  great  Holyhead  road,  14 
•DM  N.  by  B.  from  Aylesbury :  popuUtion  of  the  township  1142  in 
1U1.  Th*  Chap**,  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  wa*  rebuilt  in  1724-30, 
chiefly  through  th.  exertion*  of  the  antiquary  Browne  Willis,  who  is 
buriad  within  the  rail*  of  the  oommunion-table.  There  are  chapels 
far  BapUrt*  and  WaaUr/an  Methodist*,  and  a  National  achool.  There 
ar.  torn  faka— April  19th,  July  18th,  October  10th  or  llth,  and 
VoTMDbCT  SSth.  Fenny  Stratford  ia  on  the  Watling  Street  There 
i*  a  rton.  bridf*  over  the  Ousel,  which  flow*  by  the  town.  Fenny 
Mnllord  got*  to  nama  from  th*  nature  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Th.  Maftovtotom  of  Aolonmu.  wa.  at  or  near  Fenny  Stratford. 
CWalraaa-  U  on  th.  high  waatern  road,  34  mile*  from  the  Slough 


through  th*  pariah.  Slttekley,  about  15  milai  X.  from  Ayleabury  : 
tiupuUtion  of  the  township  433  in  1861.  Tho  church  is  a  rather 
•uperior  example  of  a  village  church ;  it  in  chietly  of  •  i  ;oular 

«tylc,  but  some  small  portions  are  decorated.  In  tho  Ulterior  i*  a 
splendid  tom  ••  v  •  !<•  Wilton;  there  are  aluo  aome  iucued 

hrm.ni     BorHoll  or  Boarttall,  about  14  mile*  W.  from  Aylesbury, 
popuUtion  of  the  pariah   243  in  1851,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
castle,  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.     Borstall  House 
endured  three  or  four  attack*  during  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament    Only  the  embattled  gatehouse  now  remain*.     It 
i*  a  good  example  of  that  portion  of  the  early  castellated  mansion  : 
a  bay  window  and  some  other  insertions  are  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Srifthill,  Great,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Aylesbury,  popuUtion  of  the 
parish  730  in  1851,  is  a  good-sized  straggling  village,  with  a  church 
chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  a  large  Baptist  chapel,  and  alms- 
houses  for  22  persons,  together  with  several  parochial  charities, 
imputation  of  the  pariah  1311  in  1851,  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire,  about  10  miles  W.  from  Aylesbury.     It  is  said 
that  the  Saxon  kings  had  here  a  palace,  which  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.     King  Henry  II.  kept  his  court 
here  in  1160,  attended  by  Thomas  Ik  Becket  as  his  chancellor  ;  he  was 
here  again  with  his  court  in  1102.     Henry  III.  kept  his  court  at  Brill 
in  1224.   (Lysons's  '  Magna  Britannia.')    In  the  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  Parliament  Brill  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royal  party.     The 
church  is  ancient ;  some  portions  are  early  English.     The  Wesleyan 
Methodiste  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.     Near  Brill  ia 
a  mineral  spring.     JiurnJmn,  population  of  the  parish  2301  in  1851, 
between  Colnbrook  and  Maidenhead,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  high 
western  road,  had  formerly  a  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns  of  which 
considerable  remains  still  exist.     There  was  in  the  13th  century  a 
palace  at  Chipponham  in  Burnham  parish  in  which  Henry  III.  occasion- 
ally resided.     Buruham  church  is  spacious  and  interesting ;  portions 
of  it  are  of  early  English  date,  the  remainder  is  cliieth 
There  are  here  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  National  school.     !•'/, 
St.  Gilei,  on  the  road  to  Amersham,  22  miles  W.X.W.  from  London. 
population  1169  in  1851,  contains  the  house  in  which  Milton  finished 
his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  where  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
'  Paradise  Regained.'     The  church  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendi- 
cular styles.   The  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.     Here  is  a  school  endowed  by  Sir  Hugh  PallUer,  who  is 
buried  in  the  parish  church ;  also  a  British  school ;  and  at  Chalfont 
St.  I  Vter,  close  by,  is  a  school  supported  by  the  Portland  family.    The 
population  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  drawn 
away  to  other  places  more  accessible  by  railway*.     The  popukit 
Chalfont  St  Peter  was  1482  in  1851.     Clunits  or   Cheneyt,  on  the 
Chess,  a  feeder  of  the  Colno,   17  miles  S.E.  from  Aylesbury  :   tho 
population  in  1851  was  565.     Here  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Buckingham.      The    old   Tudor    Manor-house,    which    belonged 
to  the  Cheneys,  a  picturesque  brick  mansion,  stands  near  the  church. 
The  church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles, 
has    been   recently   restored.      A   mortuary   chapel    built   in    1666 
serves  a*  the  mausoleum  of  the  Bedford  family.     There  are  here 
a  chapel  for  Baptist*,  a  school  of  Industry,  an  Infant  school,  alms- 
houses  for  10  poor  persons,  and  some  parochial  charities.     On  the 
Chess  are  extensive  paper-mills.       In  the  vicinity,  the  scenery  of 
which   is   very  beautiful,    are   several   mansions.      Crumley,   Norlk, 
17   mile*  N.E.  from  Buckingham:    population   914   in  1851.      The 
church  ia  a  very  fine  building,  chit-fly  ••;  |"  rj  ••mlicular  date  and  style, 
but  some  portion*  are  earlier.     In  the  interior  is  a  rood  screen  of 
unusually  beautiful  carved  work  of  the  decorated  period.     In  the 
panel*  are  painted   figure*  of  kings  and   bishops,  very  curious  on 
account  of  the   costumes.      The   Independent*   and   Baptists   have 
chapels  here.      There  are  National  mid   British  schools.      Crendon, 
Long,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Aylesbury  :  population  1700  in  1851.     The 
Tillage  consist*   of  a   number  of  houses  irregularly   arranged,   and 
chiefly  conrtructod  of  rough  stone.    In  the  vicinity  traces  of  a  Roman 
have  been  discovered  :  many  urn*,  &c.,  have  been  exhumed. 


•kalian  of  the  Qnat  Wwten  railway  :  the  population  of  the  chapelry  of 
Oalnbrook  in  1841  ww  10»0  ;  in  the  On*u*  returns  of  1851  the  popu- 
IftMoB  U  ratVMd  wtth  that  of  the  three  parUbes  in  which  it  i*  situated. 
TW  town  eoMMte  of  OM  long  *trwt  of  neat  rwpeetable-lookinghoun*. 
TV*  Goto*  flow*  b*r>  to  four  nn«im»l*,  each  of  which  i*  crossed  by  a 
brkfe*-  An  aaciMt  ofcaatry  chap*!  at  Cotnhrook,  which  continued  to 
n*»d  altar  Ik*  lUformatiio,  was  endowed  by  private  beneuv 

A  Baptt*  BMUDC-hoikM,  •  Free  *ohool,  and  a  Brituh  school 
•r.  in  tb.  town.  There  ar*  two  tain  on  the  6th  of  April  and  3rd  of 
Hay.  TW  town  wa»  tooorponUd  In  1643  by  the  style  of  the  bailiff 
mi\  iuii.ii  of  Cotobrook. 

Ahoot  *»i»u>im  plaoM  to  the  county  had  charter*  for  markets, 

The  following  ar*  the  only 


,  a  low  Mnggluit  villa*,  about  a  mile  N.N.E.  from  AyUn- 
Uk*  population  «f  tew  pariah  of  Birrtou  witb-Broughton  was 
MS  to  1WI.  Tb.  church,  which  i.  of  th.  deooratod  and  perpendi 
*<*W  rtyVn,  hw  bwa  rapairad,  aad  open  oak  Mate  have  been  nibsti- 
toted  (or  UM  old  p*w*.  The  Baptitte  and  afetbodkte  have  plaoM  of 

The  AyleaUiry  railway  pa*M* 


Notley  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Crendon,  was  founded  about 
1162  by  Walter  Oiflanl,  tho  second  earl  of  Buckingham,  for  Augus- 
tinian  monks.  A  portion  of  the  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
reaJdenne ;  the  chapel  U  used  a*  a  cow-house ;  the  remainder  is  a 
ruin.  Close  by  is  a  curious  old  water-mill  which  belonged  to  the 
abbey.  Long  Crendon  church  is  a  cruciform  edifice  of  early  English 
and  *ub*equent  style*.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Bajitistohave 
plocen  of  worship.  CwUington,  54  mil.  .  S.\V.  from  Aylesbury: 
population  623  in  1861.  The  church  ia  of  the  Norman  and  early 
English  itylea,  with  some  inserted  windows  of  the  decorated  style. 
The  Wealeyan  Methodist*  and  Baptist*  have  chapel*.  There  IB  a 
charity  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  and  distributing  money  to  needy 
inhabitant*.  Italrhrl,  on  tho  Thames  opposite  Windsor,  had  a  j.  .|..", 
lation  in  1861  of  898.  It  is  a  quiet  village,  chi<  ily  <1''|» 'iidciit. 
neighbouring'  gentry.  It  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  anglers  and 
holiday  viaiters.  The  church  is  a  small  ancient  (structure  ;  part*  of 
it  are  of  the  early  English  style.  There  is  a  Baptist  cha|x>l. 
bonmffk,  about  8  mile*  K.N.K.  from  Aylenbury  :  the  imputation  of  tl.,- 
pariah  in  1851  was  1838.  The  church,  a  very  fine  building  in  .1 
commanding  position,  ia  perpendicular  in  style.  It  contains  many 
interesting  monument,  of  (tone  and  bras*.  The  Weeleyan  Methodists 
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have  a  place  of  worsliip.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on 
the  plaiting  of  straw ;  there  are  several  plaiting  schools  in  the  parish. 
ffaddenliam,  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Aylesbury:  population'1703  in 
1851.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  very  fine  building.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  parish  are  some 
mineral  springs,  Ifambledon,  near  Marlow :  population  1365  in  1851. 
Greenland  House,  near  this  village,  the  seat  of  the  Doyleys,  was  a 
severely  contested  post  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  church  has  been  modernised.  There  is  an  Independent 
chapel.  Uampden,  near  Prince's  Risborough,  about  9  miles  S.  from 
Aylesbury  :  population  308  in  1851.  The  manor  was  for  centuries  in 
the  Hampden  family,  the  male  line  of  which  became  extinct  in  1764. 
The  celebrated  John  Hampden  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  ;  and 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Chalgrave  Field,  in  which  he 
received  his  death-wound  in  1643,  on  the  monument  of  John 
Hampden,  Esq.,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  family.  Hampden  House, 
the  former  seat  of  the  Hampdens,  contains  several  family  pictures. 
There  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  church  is 
mostly  perpendicular,  with  parts  of  earlier  date.  The  Independents 
have  a  chapel  at  Hampden.  Horton,  near  Colnbrook,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  Milton  in  his  early  manhood.  No  vestige  of  the 
house  remains.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  is  partly 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  842  in  1851.  The  ancient  church 
with  it»  ivy-mantled  tower  is  a  rather  picturesque  object.  In  it  is  an 
inscription  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Milton.  There  is  a  Free 
school.  On  the  Colne  is  a  large  water-mill.  Iver,  on  the  Colne  near 
Uxbridge,  17  mi'es  from  London,  was  once  a  market-town ;  it  has 
still  two  fairs:  the  population  in  1851  was  1985.  The  church  is 
partly  Norman  and  early  English.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
a  place  of  worship.  There  is  a  National  school.  On  the  Colne  are 
extensive  paper  and  oil  mills.  The  Great  Western  railway  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  pass  through  this  parish.  Langley  JUarish  is 
a  good  sized  village  near  Colnbrook,  part  of  which  town  is  in  this 
parish  :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  waa  1874.  The 
r'mirch  is  ancient,  and  contains  Rome  good  monuments.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  noble  yew-tree.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  almshouses 
for  10  poor  persons.  Mtdmenham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
4  miles  W.  from  Great  Marlow  :  population  401  in  1851.  Here  was  a 
cell  belonging  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Woburn,  founded  in 
1200.  What  remains  of  it  is  now  converted  into  a  private  resi- 
dence. The  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  been  lately  repaired. 
There  are  two  Free  schools.  Great  Mitttndtn,  between  Amersham 
and  Wendover,  9  miles  8.  by  E.  from  Aylesbury,  was  the  seat  of 
a  rich  abbey  of  the  canons  of  St.  Augustine.  Some  small  por- 

<>f  the  conventual  buildings  remain.  The  population  of  the 
parish  hi  1851  was  2097.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  cruci- 

1  >ui  Ming,  of  tlie  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles  ;  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired  in  1828.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  mansion?.  Penn  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site,  commanding  extensive  prospects,  16 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Aylesbury  :  population  1254  in  1851.  The  original 
part  of  the  church  is  of  the  early  English  style,  but  it  has  been  spoiled 
by  tasteless  modern  additions  and  alterations.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools. 

•  nt,  anciently  Pightelsthornt,  about  10  miles  W.  from  Aylesbury  : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  545.  In  this  parish 
wax  the  rich  abbey  of  Asheridgc.  The  abbey,  for  some  time  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  community,  was  a  royal  palace ;  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, before  her  accession,  frequently  resided  here.  The  conventual 
Imililings  were  nearly  all  pulled  down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  Edward  I.  spent  his  Christmas  at  Asheridge,  either  in  the 
monastery  or  the  neighbouring  castle  of  his  cousin,  Edmund,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  1290.  He  held  a 
parliament  there  at  the  same  time.  There  are  here  a  small  church,  of 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
iiinl  .1  National  school.  Quainton,  or  Quainton  Mallet,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Aylesbury :  the  population  of  Quainton  township  in  1851  was 
854.  The  church  is  partly  decorated  and  partly  perpendicular.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  very  showy  altar-tomb  in  memory  of  R.  Winwood,  Esq., 
1689  ;  there  are  also  some  brasses  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
Baptists  have  a  chapel  here.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
widows.  Plough,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Eton  ;  the  town  is  situated 
partly  in  the  parishes  of  Stoke  Poges  and  Upton  :  the  population  of 
Slough  in  1841  was  1189;  and  in  the  Census  returns  for  1851  an 
increase  of  1277  since  1841  in  Upton  parish  is  attributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  in  the  town  of  Slough  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Since  Slough  has  been  made  a  first-class  station  of  the  Great  Western 
railway,  the  town  has  considerably  increased.  A  new  church  has  been 
built ;  and  the  railway  station  and  large  railway  hotel  have  added 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Slough  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Hir  William  Herschel ;  it  was  here  he  constructed  his 
large  reflecting  telescope,  and  made  most  of  his  important  discoveries. 
He  died  here  in  1822.  Salt  Hill,  near  Slough,  was  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  'Eton  Montem.'  Rttrplr.  C'laydon,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Aylesbury,  waa  at  the  Domesday  Survey  one  of  the  most  populous 


places  in  Buckinghamshire  :  in  1851  the  population  waa  869.  The 
church  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  periods,  with  modern 
transepts.  It  contains  a  monument  to  General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  by 
Chautrey.  In  the  village  is  a  Free  school  built  and  supported  by  Sir 
Harry  Verney.  Claydou  House  is  a  handsome  mansion,  standing  in  a 
fine  park.  State  Poges  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road,  between  Colnbrook 
and  Maidenhead  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1501.  The  manor  waa 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  seized  by  the  crown  for  a  debt.  It 
was  the  residence  for  a  time  of  '  the  grave  Lord  Keeper,'  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  ;  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  in  1601 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  here,  and  presented  her  with  jewels  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  park  is  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke ;  and  adjoining  the  park  is  a  large  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Gray.  The  old  manor-houae,  now 
pulled  down,  is  the  scene  of  Gray's  '  Long  Story,'  and  the  churchyard 
of  his  well-known  '  Elegy.'  The  poet  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  this 
village  ;  and  his  remains  lie  in  the  churchyard,  under  a  tomb  which 
he  had  erected  over  the  remains  of  his  mother  and  aunt.  Stoke 
church  and  churchyard  well  answer  to  the  description  in  Gray's 
At  Stowe,  near  Buckingham,  is  the  mansion  which  until 
recently  was  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  groutids  were 
originally  laid  out  in  straight  patha  and  avenues,  and  adorned  with 
canals  and  fountains.  Subsequent  improvements  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Bridgman,  Kent,  and  other  artists  and  amateura ;  and 
the  beauties  of  Stowo  were  commemorated  by  Pope  and  West,  who 
spent  many  festive  hours  with  the  then  owner,  Lord  Cobham.  The 
grounds  when  viewed  from  a  distance  appear  like  a  vast  grove,  inter- 
spersed with  columns,  obelisks,  and  towers.  They  are  adorned  with 
arches,  pavilions,  temples,  a  rotunda,  a  hermitage,  a  grotto,  a  lake,  and 
a  bridge.  The  temples  are  adorned  with  busts,  under  which  are  suit- 
able inscriptions.  The  house  was  originally  built  by  Peter  Temple,  Esq., 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
died  hi  1697,  and  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  since.  The  whole 
front  extends  916  feet,  the  central  part  454  feet.  The  costly  and 
splendid  contents  of  this  mansion  were  two  or  three  years  ago  sold  by 
auction  ;  the  mansion  itself  is  now  unoccupied.  Taplow,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to  Maidenhead,  population  704  in 
1851,  may  just  be  mentioned  on  account  of  Taplow  Court,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  and  the  former  mansion  of  Cliefden  House, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  again  about  three  years  since  :  a  new 
mansion  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Barry.  This  magnificent  house  was 
begun  by  the  witty  and  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of 
George  III.  Cliefden  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  church  is  a  modern  brick  edifice.  On  the  Thames  at  Taplow  is 
a  large  paper-mill.  Waddesdon,  6J  miles  W.N.W.  from  Aylesbury  on 
the  road  to  Bicester  :  parish  population  1439  in  1851.  The  church  is 
very  interesting  ;  it  contains  examples  of  every  style  of  architecture 
from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyau 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  British  school.  Among  other  parochial 
charities  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  widows,  and  a  fund  for  distribu- 
tion among  needy  parishioners.  Weston  Underwood,  near  Olney,  was 
for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper ;  and  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  rural  scenery  were  drawn  from  nature  in  his  walks 
round  this  place.  The  church  is  of  early  English  and  perpendicular 
styles.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  schools  in  the 
parish  :  the  population  in  1851  was  405.  Whitchurch,  4|  milea  from 
Aylesbury:  population  915  in  1851.  The  church  is  chiefly  early 
English.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  Creslow  manor-house  in  this  parish  is  a  picturesque  example 
of  a  manorial  residence  of  the  1 6th  century.  Wolverton,  4  miles  from 
Stony  Stratford,  has  grown  into  importance  from  having  been  made 
the  central  station  of  the  North-Western  railway.  The  population  of 
Wolverton  hi  1851  was  2070,  being  an  increase  of  1653  since  1831. 
In  the  village  or  town  are  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  school-room, 
a  lecture  and  news-room ;  besides  extensive  gas-works,  and  workshops 
for  the  repairing  of  the  locomotives  and  carriages  belonging  to  the 
railway  company.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the 
North-Western  Railway  Company.  The  houses  though  small  are 
generally  convenient,  and  there  are  several  plots  of  ground  let  out  at 
a  very  low  rent  by  the  company  for  workmen's  gardens.  The  new 
church  is  in  '  the  railway  town,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  close  by  the 
station.  The  old  church  is  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  by  the  old 
hamlet  of  Wolverton.  Wyrardisbury,  or  Wrayibury,  on  the  Thames, 
3  miles  N.W.  from  Staines  :  population  701  in  1851.  In  this  parish 
waa  a  Benedictine  nunnery  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  the 
grounds  of  Ankerwyke  House  is  a  celebrated  yew-tree  which  over- 
shadows a  circle  of  207  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  believed  to  bo 
older  than  the  time  when  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Charta  on 
Runnimede,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Magna  Charta  Island 
lies  just  off  Wyrardisbury  to  which  parish  it  belongs.  Wyrardisbury 
clnirch  is  a  very  handsome  village  church  ;  it  has  recently  been  well 
restored.  There  is  a  station  here  of  the  Windsor  and  Rtaines  railway. 
XXvitiont  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Let/al  purposes. — Of  the  201  parishes 
79  are  vicarages,  and  29  curacies  or  donatives.  The  cminty  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  several  parishes  of  the  county  are  divided  among  the 
seven  rural  deaneries  of  Buckingham,  Burnham,  Muresley,  Newport, 
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T!M  county  U  divitMd  b»  the 

IW-Uv  Cn«i»l«ri-ti-r-  into  ama  Union. :  AnMnham.  Ayleabury. 

u         v,*J*4Wj  U    • 

tor-Law  UnkMM  BeboVlM  partak*.  and  townahipa,  with  an  area  of 
SMLOM  MM.  and  •  population  in  1861  of  14S,(MT  ;  but  th.  boun- 
n**  of  UM  Union,  are  •**  Mriotly  coequal  with  tboM  of  the  county. 
Bliiikllrtrr-'-'-  i*  t»  the  Norfolk  circuit.    The  Lent  and  rammer 
,Ldtk.q«rt«-  Mta.  for  th.  oouoly  are  held  at  Ayl-bury, 


when  also  it  thi  mate  jail     County  court*  are  held  at  Ayleebury, 
S«T«Vpi«.-U.  and  fcigb  Wyoomba     Th.  county 


___  ««ib«.  to  tli.  Imprial  TarUanMnt.  on.  having  been 

added  by  UM  Kef  arm  Bill  AyUebury  U  th*  chief  pUoe  of  the  county 
•liotira  Two  member*  are  ntarned  for  the  hundred  of  Ayle.bi.ry 
(MM  right  of  votfmr  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury  having  been  thrown 
v>  the  frechoklen  of  the  hundred),  and  two  each  for  the 

of  BnAmgham.  High  Wroombe,  and  Marlow. 
Bi**rf  u»*  A*tii*iti*.— Camden  and  moet  other  antiquarie* 
hare  included  Buckinghamshire,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  in 
th*  territory  of  th.  CatymchUoi  or  Catuellani.  [BRITANNIA.]  \VI,,-i, 
UM  P-m**".  under  the  command  of  Aulut  Plautiu*,  in  the  time  of 
the  eaiMiil  Claudius,  *eriou«ly  undertook  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
It  ha«  been  nmeiile)»l  by  some  that  Buckinghamshire  wat  the  seat  of 


eccutict,  and  that  in  a  battle  within  iU  border*,  Togodumnu*,  one  of 
UM  British  dutfr""*.  wa*  alain.  It  i*  more  likely  however  that  the 
rtailh  of  Tafodumnu*  occurred  in  the  marshes  of  Essex,  near  the 
•oath  of  the  Thames.  When  South  Britain  was  subdued  by  the 
Roman*  and  divided  into  province*,  Buckinghamshire  was  included 
u,  KUvia  CwarictuU.  Several  of  the  ancient  British  and  Roman 
road*  uroawid  thU  county.  The  Watling  Street  coincide*  with  the 
parliamentary  and  mail-coach  road  to  Holyhead  in  that  part  of  it 
which  run*  from  Brickhill  to  Stony  Stratford  through  this  county. 
The  Ikening.  Ikeneld,  or  Icknield  Street  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
ChOtarn  Hula,  and  a  road  run*  nearly  parallel  to  it  under  the  hills, 
t~)\~*  by  UM  country  people  'the  Lower  Acknell  Way.'  The 
tseiaen  Street  ciuseml  this  county  abo,  but  it*  direction  is  uncertain. 
Of  Roman  station*  some  notice  hat  been  already  taken.  The  Magio- 
vinium  of  Antoninus  was  probably  at  Fenny  Stratford  ;  Lactodorum, 
which  Camden  fixe,  at  Stony  Stratford,  and  Pontes,  which  he  fixes  at 
Colnbrook,  are  placed  by  more  modern  antiquaries  at  stations  beyond 
UM  limit,  of  R~»HngK-n»Ai>« ;  namely,  Lactodorum,  at  Towcester 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  Pontea,  at  Staine.  in  Middlesex.  There 
are  wvwal  ancient  camp*  or  earth-work*  in  the  county,  chiefly  near 
UM  edg.  of  UM  Chiltern*  or  the  course  of  the  Thames.  There  is  an 
"  i-work  at  EUeaborough,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Chiltern*,  in  one 
of  which  U  a  high  circular  mound  or  keep  80  paces  in  circutn- 
called  Castle  Hill,  or  Kimble  Cattle.  The  name  of  the 
village*  of  Kimble  (Great  and  Little)  was  written  in  ancient 
records  Kynebel  or  CunobeL 

In  the  civil  war*  in  the  reign*  of  Stephen  and  John,  Buckinghamshire 
wa*  the  soafM  of  contort,  but  not  of  any  marked  event  Hanslope 
Cacti*.  Mar  Stony  Stratford,  held  for  the  barons  against  John  by  it* 
owner,  wa.  taken  by  the  king1*  favourite,  Fulk  de  Brent,  A.D.  1216  or 
1S17.  la  UM  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament, 
UM  village  of  Brill  wa*  garri*oned  by  the  king.  Upon  this  garrUoi 
UM  parbamentary  force*  under  Harnpden  made  aome  uniuccewfu 
atUmpU.  Ayleabury  Menu  at  this  time  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Parliament  In  1448  the  Parliamentarians  under  tho  Earl  of  Essex 
were  quartered  at  different  places  in  the  county.  Prince  Rupert 


by  snrpria*  their  quarter*  at  Wycombe  and  another  place 
aad  took  several  prisoner*.  The  opposite  party  pursued  him  in  his 
retreat  at  Oxford ;  and  it  wa*  in  a  skirmish  which  took  place  on  this 
oootjrion  that  Hampden  received  hi*  death-wound.  In  1644  tho  kinf 
had  hi*  head-quarter*  at  Buckingham.  In  the  aame  year  Bontal 
HaiM*  hi  this  county,  "  reputed  a  strong  place,"  *ay*  Lord  Clarendon 
'ooed  by  th.  Royalist  party,  who  thought  it  right  to  with 
i  garriaun*  which  were  too  far  distant  from  Oxford. 
_ham  i*  not  by  any  means  rich  in  antiquities.  Of  tho 
baroaial  ea*«J«*of  the  feudal  age  there  are  scarcely  any  remain*;  some 
earth-work*  aluoe  acrve  to  mark  the  site*  of  those  at  Lavendon,  near 
OkMjr,  and  WUtcfanrch,  between  Aylribury  and  liuckiiigham,  and  o 

*• " Stratford.     Tho  remains  o 

ious  establishment*  are  bu 
very  (mall  remain,  of  Burnham  Abbey, 
Abbey.      Of  MuModen  Abbey,  part  of  the   cloisters 
nrnaia,  having  groined  arch*,  rating  on  pillar.,  with  enriched  capitals 
IB  UM  Herman  etyla.    There  an  more  considerable  remain*  of  Nolle 
AbUy.  which  ..  BOW  converted  into  a  farm  house.      The  buildings 
three  aid*,  of  a  quadrangle.     On  UM  south  aid.  U  the  hal 
loos;  by  M  tot  (Marly)  wide,  now  ua«d  a*  a  barn  :  the  .tyl 
M&Uag  appear*  to  be  the  early  Encliah.     On  tho  west  «d 
aT.UMbufldfaBnoftLfarm.bouM,  In  theJatw  EogliA  rtyle  ;  »nm 
part  wa*  probably  built  after  UM  diawlution.     Part  of  UM  monastery 
of  MurwUy  (or  8t  Margaret),  in  UM  pariah  of  Ivinghoe,  i*  yet 

of  aariy  date,  SUwkley,  b»twe*u  Window  and 


WIMJ  ,  ••»    *»  •IMMMMma,  WV*W^HI  AViesDUTV  I 

H.BaVr.11.  0**4K  OatU«iboriM,  Ma/Stony  Ht 
U»boiid^brionfingtot£,variou.rrilgio, 
Htary.  TWre  an  MOM  very  email  remain.  < 


loo  Bonard  (BsdfnrrLOUr*),  i*  a  good  Norman  structure,  with 
of  UM  AtriHtrtrtle  Norman  carving.  The  porch  on  the  couth 
md  the  pma*«M*  of  UM  short  •q.iare  tower,  which  is  between 


„  nave  and  chancel,  have  been  added  since  it*  erection.  Other 
[ample*  of  the  Norman  period  occur  at  Hanslope ;  Leckhampstead ; 
ring  j  High  Wyoombe ;  Stanton  Bury  near  Stony  Stratford ;  the 
eserted  church  of  Upton,  near  Colnbrook ;  Water  Stratford,  near 
uckingham  ;  and  Dinton,  near  Aylcebury  :  a  few  other  churches  have 

•ome  portion*  of  Norman  architecture.  Of  the  early  English  style  the 
xamples  are  more  abundant  Chetwodo  church,  near  Buckingham, 
ormerly  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  may  be  considered 

a*  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  A.D.  1244.     This  church 

contain*  aome  of  the  moet  ancient  and  elegant  specimens  of  stained 
las*  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  LUliugstouv  Dayrell,  and  C<>1<1 
tradfield  are  also  excellent  example*  of  this  style.  Many  of  the 
tiurche*  have  portion*  of  early  English  work.  In  examples  of  the 
ecoratod  style  the  upper  part  of  the  county  i*  very  rich.  Clifton 
ieyneo,  Emberton,  Olney,  and  Great  Horwood  are  excellent  specimens 
f  the  style ;  in  the  lower  part  Chesham  Boio,  and  the  south  aisle 
f  North  Marston,  are  the  best  example*.  Of  perpendicular  churches 

rt.rn.ming  the  best  are  Maids  Morton  and  Willewlon,  portions  of  North 
,'rawley,  and  the  chancel  of  North  Maraton;  the  tower  of  Maid* 
lorton  ha*  interesting  features ;  the  chapel  of  Eton  College  aUo  has 
ome  very  good  portions. 

In  1851  there  were  four  savings  bank*  in  the  county,  at  Aylesbury, 
iuckingham,    Newport  Pagnell,  and  High  Wycombe.     The  amount 
wing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  138,689/.  3*. 
BUCKLAND.    [DEVONBHIRK.] 
BUCKOWINE.    [BnKowiNA.] 

BUDA,  BUDIN,  or  OPEN,  a  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
u  the  Hungarian  county  of  Peath,  is  united  with  the  city  of  Pesth, 

which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  by  a  bridge  of  boat*  about 
1800  feet  in  length,  and  by  a  chain  bridge  recently  erected  by  an 
£i\gli«h  engineer.  Tho  two  town*  (called  conjointly  Buda-l'esth) 
constitute  the  metropolis  of  Hungary  and  neat  of  government  Buda 
s  130  miles  in  a  straight  line  but  above  150  mile*  by  railway  through 
>res«burg  and  Waitzen  S.E.  from  Vienna.  It  U  built  round  the 
ichloasberg  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  country. 
!t  U  about  nine  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  about  33,000  inha- 
jitant*.  The  central  part  of  Buda  is  called  the  Fortress ;  it  rises  on 
all  sides  round  the  acclivities  of  the  Schlossberg,  and  U  inclosed  at  iU 
out  by  walls  and  bastions ;  thence  it  spreads  out  into  five  suburb*. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  there  is  a  lofty  eminence  called  the  lilocks- 
>erg,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  observatory  is  built  The  Fortress, 
which  occupies  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Buda,  is  laid 
out  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contains  handsome  buildings  and  spacious 
squares.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  a  vast 
structure  fronting  the  river  in  which  the  Palatine,  or  viceroy,  of  Hun- 
gary resided ;  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  ;  the  garrison  ckufch  ; 
:he  house  of  assembly  for  the  states ;  the  arsenal ;  the  town-hall ;  and 
the  several  buildings  for  the  various  departments  of  the  business  of 
the  state.  Buda  contain*  altogether  twelve  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
several  monasteries,  one  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue.  It  posseoaes 
a  royal  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  school,  several  libraries, 
a  school  of  design,  several  other  educational  establishments,  a  theatre, 
and  many  charitable  institutions.  The  observatory,  which  stands  in 
47°  29'  12"  N.  lat,  19°  2'  45"  E.  long.,  U  supplied  with  the  finest 
instruments  and  apparatus.  The  isle  of  Marguerite  which  U  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  the  sulphurous  warm-bath*  in  various  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  are  particularly  deserving  of  mention.  From  one  of  tho  hot 
sulphur  spring*,  which  mark*  1171°  °"  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the 
German  name  Ofcn  (oven)  i*  derived.  Buda  is  the  Hungarian  and 
Budin  the  Slavonic  name  of  the  town. 

Buda  manufacture*  a  little  silk  and  velvet,  leather,  some  cottons, 
and  woollen*.  It  possesses  also  a  cannon-foundry,  copper-foundries, 
a  gunpowder-manufactory,  a  silk  spinning-mill,  an  extensive  type- 
foundry,  and  a  tobacco-manufactory.  The  trade  of  the  town  princi- 
pally consist*  in  the  wine*  produced  by  the  vineyards  in  the  environ*, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  about  4,500,000  gallons.  This  wine,  which 
resemble*  Burgundy  and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  '  Ofener- 
Wein,'  comes  from  the  extensive  vineyards  belonging  to  the  town 
iUelf,  which  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  seventy  square  mile*. 

From  some  remain*  of  ancient  buildings  found  at  Alt-Ofen  (a  largo 
market-town  of  8000  inhabitant*  close  to  Buda),  it  has  been  inferred 
that  a  Roman  town  once  occupied  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  is 
given  a*  Aquincum  or  Sicambrium.  The  *ite  is  probably  ancient, 
but  the  first  beginning  of  the  town  of  Buda  wa*  tho  erection  of  a 
fortress  on  the  Schlostberg  in  A.D.  1 240.  King  Stephen  and  some  other* 
of  the  Hungarian  king*  occasionally  resided  in  Buda.  It  was  taken 
in  1526  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  retaken  the  following  year 
by  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia.  Solyman  again  took  it  in  1629,  and  it 
remained  in  the  hand*  of  the  Turk*  till  1686  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  who  blew  up  the  cattle.  This  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Maria  Theresa.  During  the  insurrection  which  followed 
tho  murder  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Count  Loin  berg  on  the 
bridge  of  Buda-Peith  (Sept  28,  1848),  Buda  a*  well  as  Pesth  Buffered 
much  from  the  violence  of  civil  war.  Tho  palace  of  the  Palatine,  the 
Vienna  gate  of  the  town,  with  the  bastions  and  parapet*  of  the  fortress, 
were  all  but  demolished  during  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by 
Giirgey  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  20th  of  May  1849.  On  tli<>  '-'nth  tli~- 
city  wa*  stormed  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  nn  Italian 
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regiment  in  the  garrison.  General  Henzi,  whose  heroic  defence  of  the 
city  is  supposed  to  have  saved  Vienna  from  being  attacked  by  the 
Hungarians,  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  A  cast-iron 
monument  66  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  circumference,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  general  and  his  companions  in  arms,  was  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  July  1852.  The 
monument  represents  a  dying  warrior  crowned  with  laurel  by  an 
angel ;  above  him  is  a  dome  round  which  on  delicate  columns  are 
figures  of  Faith,  Truth,  Religion,  Magnanimity,  and  Devotion.  The 
tablets  on  the  sides  contain  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of 
the  city.  The  fortifications  of  Buda  have  been  recently  all  thoroughly 
repaired. 

BUDAYOON.     [BAREILLY.] 
BUDISSIN.     [BAUTZEN.] 
BUDLEIGH,  EAST.     [DEVONSHIRE.] 

BUDWEIS,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Budweis  in  the  south  of 
Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  Moldau,  75  miles  S.  from  Prague,  100 
miles  N.W.  from  Vienna,  in  48°  59'  N.  lat,  14°  28'  E.  long.,  and  has 
abottt  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well  and  regularly  built  town,  and  is 
partially  fortified.  Pmdweis  includes  three  suburbs;  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ;  and  has  a  handsome  rathhaus,  or  town-hall,  cathedral,  seven 
churches,  one  monastery,  a  gymnasium,  a  philosophical  academy,  and 
a  diocesan  and  theological  seminary.  The  markets  for  horses  and 
grain  are  important :  the  manufactures  consist  of  broadcloth,  damasks, 
muslin,  saltpetre,  to.  By  means  of  the  Moldau,  which  is  navigable 
down  to  Prague,  and  the  Elbe,  and  by  the  horse-railway  that  connects 
the  town  with  Linz  on  the  Danube  and  Gmunden  on  the  Trauen-see, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Budweis  is  a  place  of  considerable 
transit  for  salt  from  the  Salz  Kammergut,  and  for  other  merchandise. 
The  district  around  Budweis  up  to  the  source  of  the  Moldau  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  princely  house  of  Schwarzenburg,  one  of  whose  ancient 
seats,  the  Schloss  Frauenberg,  a  feudal  fortress,  stands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  magnificent  gothic  castle  lately  erected ;  around  the 
Schloss  is  a  vast  park  well  stocked  with  wild  boars. 
BUDWORTH,  GREAT.  [CHESHIRE.] 

BUENOS  AYRES,  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  southernmost 
of  the  federal  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South 
America,  extends  from  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  south,  about  41"  S.  lat., 
to  a  line  which,  about  33°  S.  lat.,  divides  it  on  the  north  from  the 
provinces  of  Santa  ¥6,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza.  On  the  west  it 
nominally  extends  to  the  Rio  Diamente,  or  even  to  the  Andes,  but 
this  western  part  of  the  province  is  still  only  occupied  by  the  native 
Indians.  On  the  east  and  south-east  it  has  a  coast-line  along  the 
Rio  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic  of  upwards  of  600  miles.  The  surface 
is  roughly  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles  :  the  population  probably 
does  not  exceed  250,000. 

The  coast-line,  surface,  and  geology  of  this  province  have  been 
sufficiently  described  under  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  The  only 
harbours  along  the  extensive  line  of  coast  suitable  for  large  vessels, 
are  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  city,  which  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  Port 
Belgrano  in  Bahia  Blanca,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province, 
which  is  an  exceHent  one.  Almost  the  entire  province  is  a  level  plain  ; 
the  only  exceptions  being  the  unoccupied  western  districts,  which  are 
hilly,  and  the  Sierras  del  Vuulcan  and  Ventana,  ana  connected  ranges, 
which  traverse  the  southern  districts.  A  large  portion  of  the  province 
is  fit  for  agriculture ;  but  though  a  good  deal  of  corn  is  raised,  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  peasantry  are  generally  averse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
mechanical  work,  to  fishing  and  navigation,  or,  indeed,  any  settled 
labour.  Their  employments  are  mostly  confined  to  the  tending  of 
cattle  and  horses,  or  such  callings  as  can  be  pursued  on  horseback. 
They  live  in  ranches,  or  huts,  which  are  built  of  stakes,  filled  in  with 
mud  and  covered  with  thatch,  and  consist  of  a  sleeping  apartment 
and  a '  cook-house.'  Their  food  consists  of  beef  and  an  infusion  of 
matd  The  cattle  farms, '  Estancias',  are  many  of  them  of  large  size ; 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  these  establishments  are 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  a  good  proportion  of  the  labourers 
being  natives  of  Ireland.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  12,000,000 
head  of  cattle  in  the  province.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  within 
the  last  few  years  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  which  thrive  remarkably 
in  this  climate.  The  old  breeds  were  very  inferior  animals,  but  they 
have  been  greatly  improved,  mainly  through  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  three  or  four  English  sheep-farmers.  The  number  of  sheep  now 
in  the  province  is  estimated  afr  6,000,000,  of  which  a  third  are  of  the 
improved  breed.  There  are  in  the  province  several  '  Saladeros,'  or  vast 
oitablwhmcnts  at  which  the  cattle  are  slaughtered,  the  flesh  salted 
and  dried,  or  boiled  down  for  tallow,  and  the  skins  prepared  for 
exportation ;  some  of  the  vats  at  these  '  Saladeros'  will  contain  the 
carcasses  of  250  oxen.  Very  large  quantities  of  horses  are  kept  on  the 
plains  in  a  semi-wild  state.  In  1851  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres 
amounted  in  value  to  2,126,705/. ;  the  value  of  the  hides  exported 
being  1,300,570*.,  of  tallow,  240.800J.,  of  wool,  219,200^.  The  imports 
in  1H51  amounted  to  2,110,000/. ;  of  which  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  hardware,  iron, 
cutlery,  and  glass,  amounted  to  about  900.000/. ;  from  France,  chiefly 
of  wines,  fine  cloths,  silks,  laces,  gloves,  and  fancy  articles,  to  about 
600,000/. ;  and  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  of  spirits,  provisions, 
coarse  cloths,  soap,  and  candles,  to  about  200,0001.  There  is  also  a 


very  large  coasting  trade  in  fruits,  &c.,  brought  down  to  the  market  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  vessels  constructed  for  the  service,  and  chiefly  the 
property  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  As  Buenos  Ayres  alone  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  has  a  coast-line,  and 
consequently  was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  foreign  nations, 
;he  provincial  government,  though  not  by  express  arrangement,  from 
;he  tirst  carried  on  the  business  of  the  Confederation  with  foreign 
[wwers.  It  also  sought  to  assume  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the 
external  commerce,  by  strictly  closing  the  navigation  of  the  Parand 
to  foreign  vessels.  The  endeavour  to  maintain  this  political  and 
commercial  supremacy  has  led  to  protracted  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  provinces,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  add  here  that  the  state  of  siege,  which  in  that  article  Buenos 
Ayres  was  said  to  be  enduring,  has  since  been  raised,  and  commercial 
relations  have  been  resumed ;  that  a  treaty  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  General  Urquiza,  as  president  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
For  the  opening  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  and  establishing  a 
protectorate  over  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  which  commands  the 
entrances  of  these  rivers ;  and  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  published  a 
formal  protest  addressed  to  "all  European  governments,"  against  that 
or  any  such  treaty.  The  differences  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
other  provinces  remain  of  course  still  unsettled.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Buenos  Ayres  clings  to  its  commercial  policy  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, when  it  is  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue  required 
for  carrying  on  its  government,  and  meeting  the  demands  of  its 
creditors,  is  obtained  from  its  custom-duties ;  and  that  while  the 
Parand  remained  closed  to  foreign  vessels,  the  entire  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  riverine  provinces,  as  well  as  the  interior,  had  to 
be  supplied  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  According  to  the 
constitution,  the  executive  consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain -general, 
as  he  is  styled,  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers  appointed  by  himself. 
He  is  responsible  to  the  junta,  or  legislative  assembly,  by  whom 
he  is  elected.  The  junta  itself  consists  of  44  deputies,  one-half  of 
whom  are  annually  renewed  by  the  people. 

There  are  few  towns  of  any  importance  in  this  province  except  the 
capital  BUENOS  AYRES.  The  next  largest  city  is  that  of  San  Nicolas 
de  lot  Arroyet,  which  is  well  situated  on  high  ground  on  the  Parana, 
about  190  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  town  covers  a  considerable  space,  in  consequence  of  the  better 
houses  having  large  fruit  gardens  attached.  The  streets,  which  are 
built  at  right  angles,  have  brick  foot-ways.  The  church  in  the  great 
square  has  a  large  wooden  cross  opposite  to  its  entrance.  Near  it  are 
the  barracks.  There  ara  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  has 
a  good  deal  of  trade ;  and  has  been  steadily  improving  for  some  years. 
San  Pedro,  population  about  1000,  is  another  of  the  towns  on  the 
Parana,  which  appears  capable  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade, 
Tandil  is  a  small  place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills, 
about  210  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  serves  as  a  fort 
against  the  Indians,  and  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Chcucamcu,  about  90  miles  S.E.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  adjoin- 
ing the  largest  lake  of  the  same  name,  was  once  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  contained  upwards  of  4000  inhabitants,  but  became  greatly 
reduced  during  the  late  civil  wars.  It  has  a  large  but  now  partly 
ruinous  church,  and  several  stores  and  shops  kept  by  Europeans. 

(Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  Buenos  Ayres,  new  edition ;  MacCaun ; 
Gerstaecker,  Ac.) 

BUENOS  AYRES,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  South  America, 
is  situated  in  34°  36'  29"  S.  lat.,  58°  10'  11"  W.  long.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wide  sestuary  of  the  La  Plata  River, 
about  1J3  miles  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  1825  was  81,136,  it  is  now  estimated  at  about 
120,000. 

The  La  Plata  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  about  36  miles  wide,  so  that 
Colonia,  a  small  place  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  only  visible  from  the 
more  elevated  places  in  the  town,  and  then  only  in  very  clear  weather. 
Though  the  sestuary  has  a  considerable  depth  in  the  middle,  it  grows 
so  shallow  towards  its  south  bank,  that  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  outer  roads,  about  seven  miles  from  the  shore  ;  small 
vessels  enter  the  inner  roads,  called  '  belizas,'  where  they  are  still  two 
miles  from  the  town.  The  beach  itself  is  extremely  shallow ;  even 
boats  cannot  approach  nearer  than  from  50  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  persons  as  well  as  goods 
are  landed  in  rudely  constructed  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  When  it  blows 
fresh  the  surf  on  the  beach  is  very  heavy,  and  often  causes  loss  of  life. 
The  city  stands  on  a  high  bank  for  about  two  miles  along  the  river, 
and  has  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance.  Between  the  city  and 
the  water's  edge  is  a  space  of  considerable  width,  rarely  covered  by 
the  tides,  on  which  General  Rosas,  in  1847,  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  sea-wall,  which  was  intended  to  stretch  northward 
from  the  fort  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  to  bo  planted  with 
trees,  so  as  to  form  a  grand  esplanade.  Though  it  remains  at  present 
unfinished,  it  still  forms  a  favourite  promenade.  On  the  beach,  about 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  houses,  is  the  fort  or  castle,  the  walls  of  which 
extend  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  mounted  with  cannon.  Its  build- 
ings arc  appropriated  to  public  offices,  and  the  residence  of  the 
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at  the  republic.  About  .  mile  lower  down  the  high  bank 
...,,.,,  tow  mlaixl.  leaving  •  vast  level  plain  along  the  shore, 
tranrwd  I-T  •  little  -irwun,  which  mini  •  p«>l  harbour  for  null 
«««,  I*,  mouth  f«ata«  •  kind  of  cimihr  l-AL 


cran,  m  noaui  mrnuu*;  •  mm  «i  wn.-u« 

Behind  the  oasUe  U  the  Plaza  de  la  Vittoeta,  a  great  square,  wtteb 
nmnrlTT  a  t~a«trTW-H'  space ;  it  U  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  long 
aad  tow  edifice,  which  Mrves  as  a  kind  of  bazaar,  and  has  a  corridor 
along  the  whole  Isngth  of  each  aide,  which  U  used  as  a  shelter  for  the 
market  people.  One  aide  U  occupied  as  a  market  The  opposite  ride, 
which  la  much  larger,  is  a  kind  of  'place  d'arme,,'  and  contains  a 
very  fine  edlfior,  called  the  'cabildo,  or  town-house,  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  hold  their  aaarlims,  and  the  city  council,  or  cabil.l. . 
•nU.  Sear  the  centre  of  the  aquare  is  a  neat  pyramid,  with  an 
eaibistnaUc  figure  at  each  corner,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
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Revolution,  by  which  the  country  wai  freed  from  the  dominion  of 


'Then  are  in  the  cHy  fifteen  churchea,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
cathedral,  which  of  Haelf  cover*  almost  a  whole  square.  The  front  is 
•  modern  portico  of  12  Corinthian  columns.  It  is  surmounted  with  a 
km  and  tofty  dome.  The  interior  it  very  splendid.  San  Doming.., 
8sn  Merced,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kecoleta  are  all  large  and 
some  buDdinga,  bat  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  neglected  aspect  In 
the  time  <  f  the  Spaniards  these  churches  were  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  revolutionary  wars  have  drained 
them  of  their  wealth.  For  the  u*e  of  BritUh  subjects,  who  are  very 
•umarous,  a  church  was  erected  some  years  back,  at  a  cost  of  about 
40001.  half  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  Brit  i.-h  government ;  it  is 
capable  of  holding  about  900  persons,  and  the  service  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rite*  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Scotch,  who 
number  in  the  city  and  suburbs  about  1000,  hive  a  Presbyterian 
chapel  which  hold*  about  400  persons.  A  Methodist  chapel  was 
erected  in  1842,  at  a  coat  of  2250/.,  which  is  used  by  all  sections  of 
nrllisti  Dissenter*.  The  Germans  number  about  800 ;  the  Protestant 
portion  of  them  have  a  chapel  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia.  In  connection  with  all  these  Protestant  places  of 
warship  are  schools  for  the  children  of  both  sexes.  For  a  long  time 
were  flourishing  establishments,  but  by  a  series  of  measures, 
racing  in  1844,  the  government  has  placed  them  under  such 
restriction*,  including  a  very  oppressive  degree  of  police 
that  their  efficiency  has  been  seriously  impaired,  and 
continually  imperilled.  A  Protestant 'cemetery  has  a 
neat  gothic  cbapeL  There  are  general  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and 
niimamm  benevolent  institutions,  supported  by  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

The  street*  of  the  city  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  open  at  right 
angle*  to  the  river,  with  a  rather  steep  ascent  from  the  shore.  They 
are  straight  and  regular ;  a  few  of  them  near  the  piazza  are  paved,  but 
«h*  greater  part  are  unpaved  and  very  dirty.  Besides  the  Alameda, 
or  public  walk  on  the  beach,  there  are  also  public  pleasure-grounds, 
lately  opened  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plaza  there  are  many  houses  of  two 
stories,  bat  toward*  the  outskirts  the  houses  have  only  one  story. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  commercial  buildings  are  the  'baraccas,' 
at  ware-boom*,  which  are  very  extensive  establishments,  well  provided 
with  hydraulic  presses,  Ac.,  but  the  buildings  themselves  are  little 
batter  than  long  sheds.  Though  the  trade  of  the  city  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  streets  have  a  dull  and  listless  appearance,  especially  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  an  English  commercial 
town.  The  extent  of  the  commerce  and  its  character  are  sufficiently 
indicated  under  AracirrniB  CoxruoERATiox  and  BUENOS  AYRES, 
(Province  of).  Hotel*,  boarding-houses,  and  stores  are  numerous ; 
atraral  of  them  are  kept  by  English  and  Americans. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  many  extensive  aheep  farms  and 
Baladera,  and  a  Urge  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  preserved 

Ho  other  town  of  South  America  has  so  many  institution*  for  the 
promotion  of  science.  Tho  university  is  attended  by  about  4iO 
stodmta,  and  pnssiaui  a  library  of  about  20,000  volumes.  There  are 
also  ajoDeetion  of  objects  of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  a  sepa- 
rate sshool  of  matheiiiaHei ;  a  public  school,  a  achool  for  painting  and 
drawing ;  a  literary  society  for  the  promotion  of  natural  philosophy 
end  mathematics,  an  academy  of  medicine,  and  another  of  jurispni- 
oawos,  a  nurajal  school  tor  isjs^ual  instruction,  a  patriotic  union  for 
the  promotion  of  acrlouhon,  besides  som*  charitable  societies.  Several 
nswapap^*  are  pnbtiahad  in  ths  town. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitant*  are  ths  descendant*  of  Spaniard*, 

who  hare  arttlsd  in  the  eountry  daring  the  last  three  centuries.    The 

number  •* Ire*  nagross  or  alarm  Is  small ;  that  of  native  Indians  i» 

greater ;   they  compos*  the  larger  part  of  the  lower  classes,   and 

BSBkoD|y  Bpanwh,  having  entirely  forgotten  the  language  of  their 

Ths  town  was  founded  by  the  Spaniard*  in  1535,  but  in  1689, 
being  obt%*d  by  ths  neighbouring  Indian*  to  abandon  it,  th*y  retired 
*»  Aaawmptton.  on  the  Paraguay.     Whan  the  Bpaniard*  were  firmly 
'     r  rebuilt  the  town  in  16RO,  and  since  that 

climate  is 
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i  was  bsstowad  o«  K  by  "   '       ' 


*»  Assumption,  on  ths  Paraguay.  Whan  the  Spaniard*  war*  finr 
•rttlsd  hi  the  country  they  rebuilt  the  town  in  1680,  and  lince  tl 
«bne  it  aHrrnn  ha*  b**n  boraaaiajr,  though  slowly.  The  climate 
Ithy,  w  iu  nan..  Btwnoa  Ayr**  (good  air)  implies,  an  *ppell*ti 
»•••  VM  ovMOWM  oft  I*  toy  ni  fotUMtfr  JUOOOHL 


nn-TALO,  United  State*,  the  chief  town  of  En. 

<  situated  at  the  head  of  Niagara  Hiver,  near  it*  right 
bank,  in  42°  88'  N.  lat,  78°  65'  W.  long.,  distant  328  miles  W 
Albany  by  railway,  and  864  miles  by  canal.     The  popul.: 

Buffalo  in  1810  was  1608  ;  in  1825  it  wan  5140  ;  in  1830  it 
wa»  8C58  :  in  1840  tin-  number  of  inhabitants  wag  1 8,21:1 ;   in  1 

s  42,240.     The  rapid  increase  of  the  town  may  bo  iwr 
circumstance    of  the  Erie  Canal  comic  <  ti    River  at 

All 'any  with  Lake  Erie  baring  its  tormiu 

The  rostuary  of  Buffalo  Creek,  on  the  right  bank  <>:"  town 

la  (situated,  and  which  hero  falls  it 

!ji...!i"iis  and  safe  harbour  of  Buffalo.  Niagara  River  i»  the  channel 
of  communication  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontarki.  Buffalo  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  commanding  varied  and  ]>i<-; 
land  and  lake  scenery.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  throe  sides  by 
a  fine  alluvial  plain.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  are  arrange!  in 
numerous  broad  and  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  three  handsome 
public  squares.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  water.  The  churches,  which  belong  to  nbout  twelve  dif- 
ferent denominations,  are  about  furty  in  nu:iilnT.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  the  most  striking  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
Besides  a  full  supply  of  common  schools,  which  ore  open  to  all 
children,  there  ore  numerous  educational  •  •(  .1  higher  class. 

Buffalo  possesses  a  uuivi  rxity,  chartered  in  1S46,  connected  with  which 
is  a  Medical  school  The  Young  Men's  Association  is  a  kind  of 
literary  institute,  possessing  a  library  of  about  7000  volumes,  a  small 
mineralogies!  and  zoological  museum,  and  a  good  reading-room.  The 
German  Young  Men's  Association  is  a  similar  institution  with  a 
library,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  in  the  German  language.  I 
newspapers  are  published  in  Buffalo,  including  four  duly  papers. 
There  are  numerous  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city,  of  which  may 
be  named  the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  City  Hospital,  t!  rphan 

Asylum,  the  Hospital  of  tho  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  tlw  Asso. 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.     A  considerable  trade   :  »n  at 

Buffalo.     Large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flour,  butter,  Ac., 
are  imported. 

The  number  of  travellers  passing  through  Buffalo   is  at  all  times 
very  great ;  it  forms  the  port  whence  persons 

part  of  the  western  states  first  embark  upon  the  lakes.     Buffalo  was 
attacked  by  the  British  in   1813,  and   H>  entirely  .!• 
that  of  about  200  houses  of  which  the  place  then  consisted  only  one 
escaped.     Tho  lapse  of  forty  years  has  made  a  vast  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  town,  which  is  now  an  important  commercial   po.  • 
the  twelfth  in  amount  of  population  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  railway  communication  possessed  by  the  town  is  abundant,  reach- 
ing to  Albany,  to  New  York,  to  Canada,  and  in  var'  .<>ns  to 
the  interior  of  the  country.     The  Gran. I                     .  tho  main 
of  the  prosperity  of  Buffalo,  was  commenced  in  1817  and  finished  in 
1825  ;  it  is  863  miles  long,  with  a  surface  width  of  40  feet,  and  has 
84  locks.     The   cost  of  its   construction   was   about  t.-n  milli 
dollars:  large  tolls  are  received  from  the  traffic  carried  along  its  wafers. 
In  1850  there  were  entered  at  the  port  719  vessel*  of  I1 
burden,  and  thera,cleared  748  vessels  of  108,  593  tons.     The  arrivals 
in  the  coasting-trade  were  3558  vessels  of  1,255,480  tons,  an.l  the 
clearances  8599  vessels  of  1,263,907  tons.     The  value  of  tho  merchan- 
dise carried  along  the  Erie  Canal  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine 
millions   of  pounds   sterling;    the  goods   from  Albany  by   railway 
amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

.;  id  v  Kit.    [r«K..] 

BUOEY,  a  district  of  France,  formerly  included  in  Burgogne,  is 
It.  Miinl.'.l  S.K.,  S.,  and  S.W.  by  the  Rhone,  which  here  makes  a  con- 
siderable bend.  Bclley  was  its  capital.  It  now  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Bailey  and  Nantua  in  the  department  of  A  IN,  im<l<-r  which 
head  the  nature  and  products  of  the  country  are  noticed.  Tho  towns 
.  Nantua,  and  Seyssel  were  also  in  Bugey.  Bugey  formerly 
was  subject  to  the  counts  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Lyon,  A.D.  1801. 

BUTLTH,  Brecknockshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Builth,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  run-  \VV.,  in  52°  9'  N.  lat.,  8°  8'  W.  long. ;  distant 
14  miles  N.  from  Brecknock,  and  178  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
1  .ul»tion  of  the  parish  of  Builth,  otherwise  Llanvair-yn  Kuullt, 
in  1851  WM  1158.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Builth  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  81  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  142,720 
acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8346. 

In  tho  2»th  of  Henry   III.  the  castle  of  Builth,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  and  importance,  was  in  tho  possession  of  Roger  Moi 
who  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  Llewellyn  prince  of    North  Wnlos. 
Llewellyn  was  afterwards  betrayed  by  the  garrison  of  this  castle, 
whence  the  cpith  r»  <>f  Huilth  '   was  affix 

to  the  townsmen.  In  the  early  part  of  Henry  VI's  reign  the  castle 
was  held  l.y  Kdmund,  the  last  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  after  whom 
it  devolved  on  his  brother-in-law,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge.  It 
afterwards  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and  has  since  passed  through 
various  hand<  t<>  Ukt  Qwynne  family.  Tho  castle  occupied  a  height 
•  .-.  •  tin-  river  Wye.  The  only  portion  now  existing  is  a  small 
fragment  of  the  north  wall. 
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The  town  of  Builth  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets  which  meet  in  an 
acute  angle,  and  thence  form  one  street,  extending  along  the  road 
towards  Llandovery.  The  streets  are  narrow  ;  the  town  is  irregularly 
built,  but  having  many  rude  old-fashioned  houses  it  has  a  somewhat 
picturesque  appearance.  Across  the  Wye  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  six  arches,  erected  in  1770  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of 
Radnor  and  Brecknock.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  ancient,  rebuilt  in  1793. 
About  two  miles  south  from  Builth  is  a  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
Llandew-yr-Cwm.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Calviuistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chipels  in  Builth.  There  is  a  Free  school 
for  38  boys  and  12  girls.  The  market-day  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held 
on  January  27th,  October  2nd,  and  December  6th,  for  agricultural 
produce  and  general  wares.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  mineral  springs,  called  Park  Wells, 
which  on  account  of  their  medicinal  qualities  are  visited  in  summer 
by  invalids  in  considerable  numbers.  The  river  Wye  and  its  tribu- 
taries contain  excellent  trout  and  salmon,  and  Builth  is  much  resorted 
to  by  anglers.  The  scenery  around  the  town  is  very  beautiful. 

(Jones,  History  of  Bncknockghire ;  Cliffe,  Book  of  South  Wales ; 
Land  We  Lire  In,  voL  I.,  the  Wye.) 

BUITEXZORG.     [JAVA.] 

BUJEIAH.     [ALGERIE.] 

BUK.OWINA,  sometimes  written  Buckowine,  formerly  a  Bub- 
division  uf  Austrian  Galieia,  has  been  constituted  a  crownland  of 
the  Austrian  empire  by  the  Imperial  Patent  of  December  31,  1851. 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Galieia,  E.  and  S.  by  Moldavia,  and 
S.W.  by  Transylvania.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  Dniester,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  to  the  Moldavian  frontier,  is  about 
95  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  junction  of  the  Rakitna  with 
the  Pruth  on  the  eastern  border  to  the  Czeremosz  on  the  wait  near 
48°  N.  lat.,  25°  E.  long.,  is  about  73  miles.  The  area,  according  to 
the  imperial  cadastral  returns  of  1S50,  is  4014  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850-1  was  380,826. 

The  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  high  mountain  ranges, 
offsets  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Dniester.  A  great  number  of  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  Buko- 
wina,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Czeremosz  before  mentioned,  the 
Sereth,  the  Suczawa  (a  feeder  of  the  Sereth),  and  the  Moldawa.  The 
Bistricza,  a  feeder  of  the  Moldawa,  crosses  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Bukowiua ;  and  the  Pruth  traverses  the  northern  district  Along 
most  of  the  rivers  there  is  a  good  breadth  of  fertile  land  ;  but  in 
many  parts  they  flow  through  large  marshes.  The  district  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  oak 
forests.  In  the  rest  of  the  crowulaud  there  are  extensive  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  beech,  and  common  woods.  There  is  comparatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  surface  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  this  is 
not  neglected  where  the  soil  admits  of  it  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
grown  ;  al&o  flax,  hemp,  and  pul><e.  Horned  cattle  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  Honey  and  wax  are  important  products. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  is  engaged  in  wood- 
cutting and  mining.  The  mineral  products  are  silver,  lead,  salt, 
copper,  and  iron.  Particles  of  gold  are  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
Bistricza.  The  industrial  establishments  comprise  metal  foundries 
and  smelting  furnaces,  salterns,  glass-works,  potash  factories,  and 
brandy  distilleries. 

The  Bukowina  formed,  until  the  patent  above  mentioned  was  issued, 
the  circle  of  Czernowicz,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galieia.  Its  chief 
town  is  Czenunoicz  (pronounced  Tclternowitch),  which  is  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  147  miles  S.E.  from  Lemberg, 
and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  bishop  and  a  Greek  consistory  :  it  has  a  Greek  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches;  a  college;  manufactures  of  clocks,  silver  plate, 
hardware,  and  carriages ;  and  an  active  trade  with  Germany,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia.  Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Suczawa, 
situated  43  miles  S.  from  Czeruowicz  on  the  river  Suczawa,  near  the 
eastern  fronti'T,  which  has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  synagogue, 
and  about  5000  inhabitants ;  and  Sereth,  also  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  about  midway  between  Czernowicz  and  Suczawa.  Sereth  stands 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  has  three  churches  and  about 
i  habitants. 

The  princijial  roads  of  the  Bukowina  diverge  from  Czernowicz; 
>rth-westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Pruth  leading  to  Lemberg, 
and  another  southward  near  the  eastern  frontier  through  Sereth  and 
Suczawa,  whence  it  runs  west  up  the  valley  of  the  Moldawa  and 
the  Carpathians  by  the  Borgo  Pass  to  Bistritz,  in  Transylvania, 
Bukowiua  was  included  in  Dacia;  it  fell  successively  under  the 
Goths,  Sarmatiaus,  and  Hungarians.  Under  the  sway  of  the 
Hungarian  kings  it  formed  a  dependency  of  Transylvania  till  the  15th 
century,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Turkey  and  iucorporated  with  Mol- 
davia. In  1777  it  was  ceded  by  Turkey  to  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  goviTiird  for  a  few  years  by  military  regulations,  and  then 
anne.-  la  in  1786. 

J! I  LAMA.     [BiSBAOos.] 

BL'I.GIAIUA,  a  country  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Danube,  which  separates  it  from  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  from  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia ;  E.  by 


the  Black  Sea ;  S.  by  the  crests  of  the  Emineh  and  Khojah  Balkan  ;  and 
W.  by  the  principality  of  Servia,  from  which  it  is  partially  divided  by 
the  Timok,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  The  area  is  above  32,000  squaro 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  estimate  of  1844  was 
about  3,000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  area  is  thus  distributed,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain : — • 
Pashalic  of  Silistria,  including  the  territory  of  Varna,  13,000  square 
miles;  pashalic  of  Nieopoli,  10,000  square  miles  ;  pashalic  of  Widdin, 
4500  square  miles ;  and  a  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Sophia,  4500 
square  miles.  These  divisions  however  do  not  coincide  with  the  present 
Turkish  divisions  of  Bulgaria,  which  are  Widdiii,  Nich  or  Nissa,  and 
SilistrfS.  We  retain  however  the  old  divisions  in  our  maps. 

The  Danube  runs  with  many  windings,  but  in  the  general  form  of 
a  bow,  with  the  convex  side  towards  Bulgaria,  all  along  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth,  whence  it  turns  to  the  eastward 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  several  mouths.  [BESSARABIA  ;  DANUBE.] 
Reckoning  all  its  windings  the  river  flows  along  the  province  for  not 
less  than  500  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  large  vessels 
all  the  way.  It  forms  numerous  small  islands  in  its  course  and  a 
delta  at  its  mouth ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  intervals  are 
extensive  marshes,  which  in  the  dry  season  are  very  unhealthy  and 
infested  by  mosquitoes. 

The  Balkan  Mountains,  the  ancient  Hsemus,  rise  on  the  southern 
frontier  to  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  sink  down  rapidly 
on  the  south  side  ;  on  the  north  the  slope  is  more  gradual.  The 
chain  is  traversed  by  many  defiles  and  passes.  [BALKAN.]  From 
its  crest  numerous  ramifications  extend  northward  to  the  plain  of  the 
Danube.  These  offsets  are  generally  well  wooded  or  covered  with 
rich  pasture  ;  and  they  are  separated  by  valleys  or  small  plains 
drained  by  feeders  of  the  Danube.  The  principal  of  these  rivers, 
commencing  on  the  Servian  frontier  and  proceeding  eastward,  are 
the  Timok,  the  Ogust,  the  Skitul,  and  the  Isker,  which  cross  tho 
pashalic  of  Widdin  ;  the  Wid,  the  Osma,  the  Jantro  (which  passes 
the  town  of  Tirnova),  and  the  Lorn,  which  traverse  the  pashalic  of 
Nikopoli,  sometimes  called  the  sanjak  of  Rustchuk ;  and  the  Driata, 
the  Taman  or  Jemurlu,  and  the  Kara-Su,  which  drain  that  part  of 
the  pashalic  of  Silistria  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
The  Kamtchik,  which  rises  west  of  the  Selimno  Pass  of  the  Balkan, 
flows  eastward  through  a  longitudinal  valley  between  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Balkan,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  between  Cape  Emineh  and 
the  port  of  Varna.  In  the  mountains  that  screen  the  valley  of  the 
Kamtchik  on  the  north  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  Shumla.  The 
most  important  of  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Silistria 
is  the  Parawadi,  which  passes  through  the  marshy  lakes  of  Devno 
and  falls  into  the  port  of  Varna.  The  Parawadi  River  is  identified 
by  General  Jochmus  in  his  '  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  the  Balkan ' 
with  the  ancient  Lyginos ;  and  the  site  of  Alexander's  battle  with 
the  Triballi  (B.C.  336)  he  cou.Uders  to  be  the  isthmus  between 
the  two  lakes  of  Devno,  a  little  west  of  the  village  Buyuk- 
Aladin.  Not  far  from  the  same  spot,  but  nearer  Varna,  is  the  site  of 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  sultan  Murad  and  King 
Wladislaus  in  1444.  The  site  is  easily  identified  by  two  large 
mounds  called  Sandshak  Te'pe'  and  Murad  Tdp^. 

The  coast  of  Bulgaria,  or  Silistria,  from  Cape  Emineh,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Balkan,  to  Cape  Kalukria  or  Gulgrad  Burun. 
north  of  Varna,  is  generally  high  ;  to  the  northward  of  this  last 
point  the  shore  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  low,  and  marshy.  The 
most  important  places  along  this  coast  are  the  city,  port,  and  fortress 
of  Varna,  and  the  little  town  and  roadstead  of  Kusteujeh,  which  is 
only  about  30  miles  distant  from  the  point  where  the  Danube  makes 
the  great  bend  to  northward.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  cut  n 
navigable  canal  across  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  navi- 
gation by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Between  the  base  of  tha 
Baba-Dagh,  an  elevated  mass  in  the  extreme  north  of  Silistria, 
and  the  sea  lies  the  large  lake  of  Rassein,  or  Razem,  which  is 
35  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  15  miles 
wide  where  broadest.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
the  St -George  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a  little  arm  called 
Dunavitz  enters  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  communicates  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  two  principal"  channels  called  the  Jalova  and  the 
Portitcha  mouths.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  is  the  town  of 
Baba-JJagli,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  seven  mosques,  and  extensive 
salt-works.  The  fishery  of  the  lake  is  important.  At  the  northern 
base  of  the  Baba-Dagh  range,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is 
the  fortress  of  Issatscha,  near  which  the  Russians  in  1828,  and  Darius 
about  2300  years  before  them,  passed  the  Danube.  In  consequence 
of  the  Russians  having  neglected  to  keep  the  Suliua  mouth  of  the 
Danube  in  a  navigable  state,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  St.-George 
mouth,  which  belongs  to  Silistria,  but  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading 
vessels,  and  to  the  war  ships  of  Austria  and  Russia.  No  vessel  of 
any  size  however  can  easily  enter  it,  owing  to  the  banks  of  mud 
which  have  accumulated  round  its  embouchure,  and  to  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  stream  from  the  deposits  of  the  river.  It  has  however 
been  lately  surveyed  with  the  view  to  make  it  navigable,  and  to  free 
the  trade  of  countries  along  the  lower  Danube  from  the  vexatious 
regulations  of  the  Russians. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Sophia,  now  called  by  the 
Turks   (we  believe)  the  pashalic  of  Nich  or   Nissa,  forms  part  of 
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____  Thk  district  at  Bulgaria  ext«od»  southward  to  the  point 
where  Uw  Eminch  Balkan,  the  D«poto-D*gh.  and  the  Khojah  Balkan 
•wt  Mar  UM  sourc*  of  the  likcr  and  the  Sulu  Derbend,  or  Pa**  of 
Trajan.  TUI*»»lMt»  traverse*  a  beautiful  plain,  in  which  stands  the 
DOBotoos  and  well  built  city  of  Sophia,  famous  for  iu  hot  springs. 
Into  tfc*  plain  from  the  north-wort  a  high  valley  screened  by  the 
Kbojah  Balkan  and  Mount  Tenoritch  opens;  in  its  northern  part 
stands  the  city  of  Nwna.  in  a  fertile  country  watered  by  the  Nisaava, 
a  feeder  of  the  eastern  Morava,  Near  Nissa  is  the  Tower  of  Skulls 
erected  as  a  trophy  of  victory  gained  over  the  Serrians  by  the  Turks 

Tto  plain*  of  Bulgaria  arc  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  the  hill- 
sloDM  are  covered  with  vineyarda.  On  the  Thracian  side  of  the 
Balkan  (excepting  the  valley  of  the  Maritia)  cultivation  is  generally 
fngfliyrf  to  the  immediate  circuit  of  the  Tillages  ;  but  in  Bulgaria 
wide  tracU  are  subdued  by  the  plough,  and  large  quantities  of  corn 
are  produced  by  the  industrious  inhabitant*.  Tho  largest  quantities 
of  corn  are  crown  in  Silistria  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 
A  good  deal  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  made,  and  fruit*  are  abundant  Roses  arc  culti- 
vated vary  extensively  for  making  perfumes.  Timber  cut  in  the 
mountain  fonets  is  floated  down  the  rivers  for  export  to  the  towns 
on  the  Danube.  For  want  of  good  roads  however  Bulgaria,  like 
all  other  part*  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  comparatively  but  a 
Basltad  trade.  The  Bulgarian*  however  seem  to  enjoy  a  rude 
•trBwiHTO-  ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  beggar,  and  their  well-built  dwellings, 
and  neat  Acids  and  gardens  present  a  most  favourable  contrast  to  the 
mod-plastered  huts  of  wattles  and  the  neglected  or  rudely-cultured 
steppes  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the  Danube. 

The  soil  of  Bulgaria  is  in  general  fertile  and  well  watered  ;  the 
•action  between  the  town  of  Sistova  and  the  Balkan  however  is  defi- 
cient in  water,  although  it  yields  grass  abundantly.  The  best  culti- 
vation is  seen  in  the  district*  extending  from  the  western  part  of  the 
paahalio  of  Silistria  to  the  pashalic  of  Widdin  :  thin  region  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Bulgarians,  a  race  always  remarkable  for  industry  and  for 
their  pacific  disposition,  notwithstanding  their  long  oppression  under 
the  Turkish  feudal  system  and  the  rapacity  of  the  pashas.  But  the 
Tanomat  has  now  put  the  Bulgarian  on  a  level  in  point  of  law  with 
the  Turk  (in  other  respect*  he  was  always  his  superior),  and  the  feudal 
system  ha*  been  swept  away  ;  BO  that  Bulgaria,  at  all  times  confess- 
edly the  best  cultivated  part  of  Turkey,  will  probably  soon  reach  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  improvement. 

That  part  of  Silistria  which  skirts  the  Black  Sea  is  sometimes  called 
the  pashslir  of  Varna,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks  and  Tartars, 
who  barely  raise  enough  corn  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  rearing  cattle.  The  fine  plain  south  from  the 
Baba-Dagh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kustenjc"  is  inhabited  by  Bulga- 
rian*, and  by  a  goodly  number  of  Russian  colonist*  from  Bessarabia, 
who  raise  large  quantities  of  hard  wheat  of  very  superior  quality  .  In 
th«  rest  of  Hilutria  the  country  in  well  cultivated  throughout,  and 
yield,  an  abundant  supply  of  provision*  of  all  kinds.  Hard  wheat  of 
two  kind*,  distinguished  by  Uw  name*  of  'arnauf  and  '  colosa,'  is 


very  abundantly.  Barley  also  of  fine  Quality  is  extensively 
grow*.  The  other  crops  are  maim,  beans,  and  hemp,  which  in  years 
of  drought  do  not  succeed  so  well.  Several  thousand  oxen  are 
slaughtered  in  the  city  of  Silistria  for  the  tallow,  which  is  sent  to 
Constantinople. 

The  nutrrn  part  of  the  paahalio  of  Nicopoli  is  well  wooded  as  far 
a*  the  neighbourhood  of  Rustchuk  ;  it  also  possesses  abundant  pas- 
turage, and  in  ordinary  years,  when  not  visited  by  long  drought*,  it  is 
very  productive  in  corn.  Wood  for  building  and  oak  planks  of  supe- 
rior quality  are  exported.  Between  Rustchuk  and  Sistova  the  plain 
of  UM  Danube  u  occupied  densely  and  solely  by  Bulgarians,  and 
a  fertile  and  plsasing  aspect  Beaid**  corn  the  chief  product* 


an  Iksap.  flax,  alter  of  rose*,  and  tallow.  SUtova  is  considered  the 
capital  of  UM  Bulgarian.;  it  i*  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on 
UM  right  bank  of  UM  Danube,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Wallactta.Wa*t  •  ard  fn.m  Nicopoli,  and  throughout  the  greater 
Bart  of  UM  pashaHc  of  Widdin,  the  country  is  more  thinly  peopled, 
habitation*  bong  m*t  with  only  where  there  is  water,  and  agricul- 
taral  prodnot  U  rawsd  merely  sumdent  for  the  local  consumption. 
Tfc.  plain  of  UM  Daaub.  h*n  parUke*  of  the  nature  of  a  steppe,  and 
••HrraUoa  prrraU*  mort  fa)  the  mountainous  district*.  Indent  the 


mountainous  district*.     Indeed  the 
of  eorn  for  export  wa*  long  effectually  checked  in  thi*  part 
by  a  ras*rict!v*  syitem,  ' 


by  which  the  farmers  could  not 


I  •        *  • 

I  food*  imported  from  Austria. 
TIM  tallow  trad*  own  UM  rearing  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  in 


a  depot  at  Varna  for  th*  tallow  aad 


UM  province. 


Owing  to  the  difficulties,  tediousness,  and  expense  of  the  river  navi- 
gation, and  vexatiousness  of  the  Russian  quarantine  regulations,  the 
corn  and  other  product*  of  Bulgaria  are  generally  brought  by  land- 
carriage  to  Varna  for  export  even  from  the  plain  of  the  Danube. 
Corn  however  for  export  to  Constantinople  is  frequently  conveyed  in 
•  kirlache*,'  or  Turkish  lighten  of  from  SO  to  100  tons,  which  are 
very  numerous  on  the  river,  to  Matzin,  a  small  port  opposite  BrailoflT, 
and  there  embarked  in  larger  vessels.  From  the  roadstead  of  Kustenjeh 
also  large  quantities  of  corn  are  occasionally  exported ;  but  the  ex- 
posed condition  of  this  port  since  the  destruction  of  it*  mole  (built  by 
Constantine  the  Great)  is  a  great  obstacle  to  it*  trade.  It*  position 
however  has  been  at  all  times  considered  of  great  importance,  as  it  i* 
only  30  miles  distant  from  Ccernawoda  on  the  Danube.  A  canal  was 
projected  in  1837  to  unite  the  two  points,  and  to  give  a  short  and 
direct  route  to  the  Danube  trade  by  avoiding  the  great  northern  bend  of 
that  river,  and  the  intricate  shoals  and  mud-banks  in  its  mouth.  This 
project  has  been  recently  revived,  and  will  probably  be  one  day  executed. 

Beside*  homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  Bulgaria  rears  a  great 
many  horses  of  inferior  breed,  sheep  and  goats  in  great  numbers,  and 
swine  for  the  consumption  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  : 
pork  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Jew  is  an  abomination.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  are  all  of  a  coarse  description,  and  for  home 
consumption.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  coffee,  spices, 
sugar,  salt,  &c. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bulgaria  are  described  in  this  work  under 
separate  heads  :— WIDDIN,  NICOPOLI,  SISTOVA,  RUSTCHUK,  SII.ISIBIA, 
RABSOVA,  TIRNOVA,  SOPHIA,  VARNA,  KUSTEKJEH,  SHOULA,  NISSA,  4c. 

Bulgaria  comprises  the  greater  port  of  ancient  Mcesia,  which  was 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Darius  by  the  Qeto,  and  iu  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander by  the  Trili  illi.  It  is  a  very  interesting  country  for  it*  historical 
associations,  to  illustrate  which  there  is  great  need  of  enlightened 
exploration.  General  Jochmus,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  expeditions  of  Darius  and 
Alexander  in  this  country.  He  suppose*  Darius  to  have  crossed  the 
Balkan  by  the  pass  to  the  north-west  of  Mesembri,  and  to  have 
marched  northward  to  Issatacha  by  the  same  route  that  Marshal 
Diebitsch  led  the  Russians  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  campaign 
of  1828.  Alexander,  he  says,  fought  the  action  with  the  Thracions 
at  the  foot  of  the  defile  of  the  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Aidos  ;  thence 
crossed  the  defile  to  the  Lyginos,  near  the  town  of  Parawadi ;  and 
after  his  victory  over  the  TribalK,  before  mentioned,  marched  in  three 
days  to  the  Danube,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  at  or  near 
Silistria,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Getae.  Bulgaria  contains 
name  Roman  remains :  the  great  Roman  road  connecting  Trajan's 
Bridge  over  the  Danube  with  Dyrrachium  on  the  Adriatic  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Timok,  the  ancient  Timacus,  above  Widdin,  and  is  still 
in  port*  entire.  On  the  road  from  Shumla  to  Rustchuk  numerous 
ancient  mounds  covered  with  forest-trees  are  passed  at  a  place  called 
Lazgarat,  marking  no  doubt  the  site  of  some  great  ancient  battle. 

Mcosia  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Scythic  or  Slavonic  people. 
It  was  subjected  by  M.  Licinius  Craraus  about  B.c.  29  to  the  Romans, 
who  built  entrenched  camps  along  the  Danube ;  one  of  these  is  still 
visible  near  Widdin.  In  the  3rd  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
whose  incursions  were  not  thoroughly  checked  till  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian,  who  planted  several  Roman  colonies  in  the  province.  It  was  next 
overrun  by  the  Visi-Goths,  to  whom  Theodosius  I.,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens  at  the  great  battle  of  Adrianople  in  A.D.  378,  ceded 
the  country  ;  and  a  part  of  those  who  settled  in  the  western  part  of 
it  are  known  in  history  as  the  Mosao-Goths.  In  the  6th  century 
Slavonian  tribe*  spread  over  Lower  Mtesia,  and  in  the  7th  century 
Upper  Mccsia  was  given  by  Heraclius  to  the  Serbs  and  other  Slavonic 
people,  to  protect  the  empire  in  that  direction  against  the  Avars. 

The  Bulgarians,  a  Tartar  people  from  the  bonks  of  the  Volga, 
subdued  the  Slaves  of  Lower  Moroia  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century ;  but  became  in  a  short  time  so  blended  with  the  .Slavonic 
part  of  the  population,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury they  had  adopted  the  Slavonic  language  and  customs,  the  name 
of  the  race  which  gave  it*  designation  to  the  country  alone  remaining. 
They  were  governed  by  king*  who  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Oroek  emperors.  This  alliance  however  they  renounced 
in  1185,  their  king  Asan  remarking  that  the  Greek  empire  needed 
protection  more  than  Bulgaria.  Long  wars  with  Hungary  desolated 
the  country  between  thin  and  the  13th  century,  when  Bulgaria  was 
subjugated  by  Stephen  IV.  about  the  time  that  the  Turks  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  In  1392  the  Turks  made  the  Bulgarian 
king  Susman  primmer,  and  the  people  lost  their  independence.  There 
are  many  Bulgarian  colonies  in  Thrace  and  in  the  countries  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ixiwcr  Danube. 

In  consequence  of  the  Ruman  occupation  of  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  1853,  the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  defiles  and  fortresses  in  the  Balkan  range 
were  occupied  by  a  largo  Turkish  army,  divisions  of  which  crossed  the 
Danube  opposite  Kalafat  and  Oltenitzs,  and  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Russians. 

(Arrian,  i.  1-5  j  Herod,  iv.  ;  Dictionary  of  Great  and  Roman  Bio- 
graphy;  General  Jochmus,  Notet  of  a  Journey  to  the  Balkan,  18S3  ; 
Macgregor,  Commrrcial  Statatia  ;  Frontier  iMndt  of  Ike  Chritttan  and 
Turk;  Cbicini,  Lcttrct  tur  la  Turyuic,  Paris,  1853.) 
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BUNBURY.     [WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.] 

BUNDELCU'ND,  or  BOO'NDELA,  a  division  of  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  in  Hindustan,  lies  between  24°  and  26°  N.  lat.,  and  77° 
and  82°  E.  long.  This  territory  ia  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Jumna, 
E.  by  Baghulcund,  S.  by  Malwa  and  Eerar,  and  W.  by  the  posses- 
sions of  Scindia.  In  its  form  Bundelcund  is  an  irregular  parallelogram : 
its  greatest  length  is  in  the  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west ; 
its  area  is  nearly  24,000  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  2,400,000. 
There  are  three  ranges  of  mountains  in  Bundelcund,  which  extend  in 
continuous  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  One  of  these  ranges,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Vindhyau  chain,  is  less  sterile  and  rugged  than  the 
part  of  the  same  chain  which  passes  through  Bahar.  On  the  summit 
of  this  range  a  considerable  extent  of  table-land  occurs,  which  is 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Oangetic  plain.  The  second  moun- 
tain range,  called  the  Panna  Ghauts,  runs  parallel  to  the  Vindhyan 
chain  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The  third  range,  called  the 
Bandair,  occurs  at  about  an  equal  distance  beyond  the  second  to  the 
north-west,  and  comprises  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  province. 
The  soil  of  Bundelcund  presents  a  very  great  variety.  The  valleys 
and  lowlands  consist  principally  of  rich  black  loam  :  the  hilly  country 
and  elevated  table-land  are  in  great  part  composed  of  poor  and  sterile 
soil.  The  fertile  tracts,  when  assisted  by  irrigation,  produce  abundant 
harvests  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  plant  that  is  cultivated  in  Hin- 
dustan :  the  principal  produce  of  the  poorer  lands  is  millet.  Iron  is 
found  among  the  hills,  where  also  catechu,  or  terra  Japonica,  is  produced 
in  abundance.  The  principal  rivers  of  Bundelcund  are  the  Betwah, 
the  Desan,  and  the  Ken  or  Cane.  Neither  of  them  is  navigable.  There 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  country  some  very  large  reservoirs  for 
purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  towns  are  Banda,  the  capital ;  Bejour,  Jeitpore, 
Jhansi,  Chatterpore,  Callinger,  and  Tehrce.  Banda  is  situated  in 
25°  30'  N.  lat,  80"  20'  E.  long.,  about  90  miles  W.  from  Alla- 
habad. This  town  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  cotton 
brought  for  sale  to  its  market  is  of  superior  quality.  Bejour  is  in 
24°  38'  N.  lat,  79°  27'  E.  long.  Jrilpore  in  in  25°  17'  N.  lat, 
79°  32'  E.  long.  Jhanti,  the  capital  of  a  petty  Boondela  state  under 
British  protection,  is  situated  in  25°  32'  N.  lat,  78°  34'  E.  long. 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  carried  on  between  the 
Deccan  and  the  towns  of  the  Doab  :  it  contains  a  considerable  carpet 
manufactory ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  warlike  weapons  used  by 
the  Boondela  tribe?,  such  as  bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  are  made  here. 
Chattel-pore,  in  21°  50'  N.  lat,  79°  35'  E.  long.,  is  about  135  miles 
W.S.W.  from  the  city  of  Allahabad  :  it  has  much  decayed  of  late 
years.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  used  for  wrappers, 
M  carried  on.  Callinger,  a  fortified  town  in  25°  6'  N.  lat,  80°  25'  E. 
long.,  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  10  miles  in 
circuit.  The  walls  include  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  and  are 
composed  of  rough  uncut  stones.  Tehree,  or  Teary,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Bundelcund,  in  24°  45'  N.  lat,  78°  52'  E.  long.,  is  the 
residence  of  a  Boondela  chief  or  raja,  who  possesses  several  villages, 
and  has  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  British  connection  with  the  chiefs  of  Bundelcund  originated  in 
an  arrangement  concluded  with  the  late  Peishwa  on  31st  December 
1802.  The  Bundelcund  states  are  thirty-three  in  number :  of  these 
states  five  are  protected  and  tributary,  including  an  area  of  4476  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  399,500  :  their  aggregate  annual  revenue 
is  about  183,4642.;  the  amount  of  tribute  about  10,3882. ;  the  military 
force  maintained  by  them  amounts  to  about  9500  men.  The  other 
states,  numbering  twenty-eight,  have  in  the  aggregate  an  area  of 
6450  square  miles,  a  population  of  680,300,  and  a  revenue  of  316,6582. 
Their  military  resources  include  261  artillery,  2380  cavalry,  and  20,975 
infantry.  The  Nawaub  of  Banda,  a  descendant  of  the  former  governors 
of  Bundelcund,  has  no  hereditary  dominions,  but  receives  an  allow- 
ance of  four  lacs  of  rupees  (40,0002.)  per  annum  from  the  British 
government,  and  maintains  a  force  of  69  artillery,  167  cavalry,  and 
207  infantry. 

r.TNDER  ABBAS.  [GOMBKOON.] 
BUXOAY,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Mary's,  Bungay  and  hundred  of  Wangford,  is  situated  on  the 
Waveney,  which  sweeps  round  the  town  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe, 
and  here  separates  Suffolk  from  Norfolk,  in  52°  27'  N.  lat,  1°  23' 
E.  long. ;  40  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich  ;  and  109  miles  N.E.  from 
London  by  road ;  Diss  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  railway,  which 
u  161  miles  from  Bungay,  is  111  miles  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  3841.  The  living  of  Holy  Trinity  is  a 
vicarage  ;  that  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  perpetual  curacy  ;  they  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  two  parishes 
of  Bungay  are  united  for  poor-law  purposes,  but  are  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act. 

The  town  of  Bungay  was  in  ancient  times  dependent  on  Bungay 
( !antle,  which  in  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Bigods,  the 
Norman  earls  of  Norfolk.  Some  ruins  of  the  castle-walls  remain. 
Of  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  some  vestiges  are  still 
standing;  and  adjoining  thereto  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  Two  crosses  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place.  Of  these 
one  was  taken  down  in  1810;  the  remaining  one  is  crowned  with  a 
figure  of  Justice.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  ancienl 
edifice  with  a  round  tower,  supposed  by  fome  to  be  of  the  time  oi 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  St.  Mary's  church,  though  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1696,  has  a  north  aisle,  with  a  beautiful  exterior  and  a 
fine  west  window, "which  probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Endowed  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1591  had  an  income  in  1837  of  572.  a  year.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  is  in  the  gift  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  National  and  British  schools ;  a  savings  bank  ;  almshouses 
for  15  persons  :  and  several  charities.  Five  of  the  almahouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  in  1848  by  a  Mrs.  Dwyer,  "for  the  widows  of 
unfortunate  tradesmen  ; "  the  same  lady  also  bequeathed  5001.  to  each 
of  the  two  parishes,  the  interest  to  be  expended  annually  iu  warm 
clothing  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  parochial  authorities. 
A  dispensary  and  a  lying-in  charity  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  also  two  clothing  societies.  The  streets  of  Buugay  are 
well-paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  In  consequence  of  an 
extensive  conflagration  by  which  Buugay  was  nearly  destroyed  in 
1688,  the  houses  are  generally  of  modern  date.  A  building  formerly 
a  theatre  is  now  used  as  a  cprn-exchauge  on  week  days  and  a  Baptist 
chapel  on  Sundays.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  malt, 
jrain,  and  provisions,  the  river  Waveney  being  navigable  up  to  Bungay 
for  small  barges.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday ;  there  are 
annual  fairs  on  May  14th  and  September  25th.  Near  the  town  is  a 
large  silk-mill ;  there  are  also  paper-  and  flour-mills  and  malt-houses. 
BUNKER'S  HILL.  [BOSTON.] 

BUNTINGFORD,  Hertfordshire,  a  small  town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Layston  and  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Edwinstree,  is  situated  in  51°  57'  N.  lat,  0°  1'  W.  long. ; 
distant  12  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Hertford,  and  31  miles  N.  from  London 
by  road.  Ware  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  is  1 0 
miles  from  Buntingford,  is  distant  24  J  miles  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Layston  in  1851  was  1220.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  held  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Buntingford,  in  tho 
archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Buntingford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,040  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6590.  Buntingford  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  market 
was  held  on  Monday,  but  has  long  been  discontinued.  The  chapel  at 
Buntingford  is  a  brick  edifice  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  The  Grammar 
school  founded  in  1633  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  502. 
a  year,  and  had  18  scholars  in  1851.  It  has  four  exhibitions  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  12/.  each,  tenable  for  seven  years.  There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  and  a 
savings  bank.  An  hospital  provides  for  four  poor  men  and  four  poor 
widows. 

BUNZLAU,  JUNG,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau  in  Bo- 
hemia, is  situated  30  miles  N.E.  from  Prague,  on  a  hill,  the  base 
of  which  is  skirted  by  the  Iser;  and  contains  about  5100  inhabitants. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  castle  now  used  for 
barracks,  six  churches,  some  of  them  handsome  structures,  two  mo- 
nasteries, a  Piarist  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  an  hospital,  and  besides 
an  extensive  cotton  factory,  manufactories  of  woollens,  leather,  soap, 
&c.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Boleslaf  in  975  ;  at  least 
its  Bohemian  name  of  '  Mlada  Boleslaf '  is  derived  from  that  monarcli. 
50°  23'  N.  lat.,  14°  55'  E.  long. 

BUNZLAU,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Liegnitz,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  lies  on  the  Bober,  25  miles  by  railway  W.  by  N.  from 
Liegnitz,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  walls  and  a  deep 
ditch ;  it  possesses  three  churches  (one  Lutheran  and  two  Roman 
Catholic),  an  orphan  asylum  and  school,  an  hospital,  a  seminary  for 
teachers ;  and  manufactures  of  woollens,linens,  stockings,  earthenware, 
&c.,  and  has  well-frequented  markets  for  horses,  cattle,  and  grain. 
Population  7000.  Much  earthenware  is  exported.  Topazes,  agates, 
chalcedonies,  and  other  valuable<  stones  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  cast  iron  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  Russian  general  Kutusoff, 
who  died  here  in  1813,  is  erected  in  the  market-place. 
BURA.  [ACH^A.] 
BURBURRA.  [BERBERRA.] 

BURDWA'N,  one  of  the  17  districts  into  which  the  province  of 
Bengal  is  politically  divided,  is  situated  to  tho  west  of  the  river 
Hoogly,  between  22°  and  24"  N.  lat,  87°  and  89°  E.  long.  Burd- 
wan  is  bounded  N.  by  Birbhum  and  Rajshahy,  W.  by  Midnapore 
and  Ramghur,  S.  by  Midnapore  and  Hoogly,  and  E.  by  Hoogly  and 
Nuddeah.  Its  area,  which  is  computed  at  2400  square  miles,  is 
covered  with  a  dense  population,  supposed  to  be  about  1,500,000,  of 
whom  five-sixths  are  Hindoos.  The  district  of  Burdwan,  which  forms 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  level  tract.  The  principal  river 
flowing  through  it  is  the  Dummudah,  which  is  navigable  only  for  a 
short  time  during  the  rainy  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  indigo,  betel, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  besides  the  cereal  grains  usually  cultivated  in 
Bengal.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  likewise  produced.  Com- 
pared with  the  surrounding  districts,  Burdwan  has  the  appearance  of 
a  garden.  The  native  zemindars  are  generally  wealthy ;  the  more 
considerable  of  them  usually  reside  in  Calcutta,  leaving  their  pro- 
perties to  the  management  of  resident  agents.  The  Raja  of  Burdwan 
is  the  most  considerable  zemindar  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  his 
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I  JOMM,  or  mm  amounting  to  40  be*  of  rupee*  (400,0001), 

•kick  amount  is  sold  to  b*  teat  than  one-half  of  the  sum  collected  by 
bin  from  his  tenant*.  The**  tenant*  form  a  numerous  class,  who, 
lik*  UM  middlemen  in  Irrlan  I.  have  divided  their  holdings  among 
•uti  ten*nt«.  reMTVtnx  a  profft-rent  to  themselves.  Coal-mines  have 
DM  worked  in  this  district  for  many  yean,  but  the  operations  have 
•ot  b**o  »xl**»li»  The  extent  of  Ui  •  coal-Held  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, bat  is  known  to  b*  great ;  the  mine*  now  worked  are  iu  the 
posMMton  of  an  English  company,  whose  rights  extend  over  4  mile*  of 
•urfao*.  The  (earn  i*  0  feet  thick,  and  is  found  90  feet  below  the 
rarfac*  The  coal  i.  brought  down  the  Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  but  it  is 
of  VWT  inferior  quality.  Iron  ore,  and  stone  suitable  for  building  are 
•km  obtained.  The  town  of  Him/van,  the  capital  of  the  district  and 
UM  re-id^oc*  of  the  British  agent,  is  situated  in  23°  15'  N.  lat,  87°  57' 
B.  km*,  about  80  mile*  north-north-west  from  Calcutta.  The  Raja 
of  Bordwan  reudm  in  the  town,  in  which  he  ha*  a  palace  with  large 
nrdso*. 

BPRFORD,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Burford 
•nd  hundred  of  Hampton,  is  situated  on  an  ascent  on  the  right  bank 
of  UM  river  Windru.h,  in  51*  48'  V.  lat,  1°  39'  W.  long.,  distant  18 
mOe*  W.  by  N.  from  Oxford,  and  72  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
Tbe  popnlalioo  of  the  township  of  Burford  in  1851  wa*  1593 ;  of  the 
eatfre  paruh  1819.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  held  with  the  perpetual 
coney  of  Fulbrook  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

Bnrford  was  in  752  the  scene  of  conflict  between  Cuthred,  king  of 
Weasex.  and  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia ;  Ethclbald  was  vanquished, 
and  hi*  (Undard,  a  golden  dragon,  taken.  The  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment is  still  called  Battle  Edge.  The  town  hod  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration from  Henry  II.  A  corporate  officer  retaining  the  name  of 
alderman  has  for  the  most  part  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  The  market  chiefly  for  corn  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  there 
are  three  annual  fairs.  The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions 
in  the  town.  Burford  possesses  a  savings  bank. 

Iturford  church,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  commodious 
cruciform  structure,  chiefly  perpendicular ;  it  has  a  central  tower  of 
Norman  date,  surmounted  with  a  spire  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  now  much  mutilated  and  altered,  has  been  of 
remarkably  fine  wood-work.  The  Itaptists  and  Wealeyan  Methodists 
have  place*  of  worship  in  Burford.  There  ore  a  National  school  for 
girl*  and  a  school  for  young  boys.  The  Free  Grammar  school  founded 
in  1571  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  851.  a  year ;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1851  was  32.  There  is  a  parochial  library.  Many  of  the 
hotue*  in  Burford  are  ancient ;  some  of  them  are  interesting  to  the 
archaeologist  and  architectural  student  There  was  formerly  a  small 
priory  or  hospital  in  Burford  parish,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist:  it*  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  mansion  called  'the  Priory,' 
interesting  u  having  belonged  to  Lord  Falkland,  and  to  the  Speaker 
LeathaL  The  present  mansion  contains  some  valuable  historical 
portrait*  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  Cornelius  Jansen. 

EURO,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Ihle,  64  miles 
K.W.  from  Berlin,  10  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Magdeburg,  and 
ha*  about  15,000  inhabitant*.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five 
gate*,  contain*  three  square*,  three  Lutheran  churches,  one  CaMm-t 
church,  a  civic  school,  an  hospital,  and  a  poor-house.  In  1817  the 
population  wa*  9101.  Burg  has  been  famous  for  many  centuries 
for  iu  extensive  woollen  manufacture*.  Many  of  It*  factories  are 
worked  by  (team  power.  Engineering  factories  for  the  fabrication  of 
machinery  and  millwork  have  been  recently  established.  Yarns  and 
linetw,  pottery.  Ac.,  are  made ;  it  ha*  also  some  tanneries  and  dye 
work*,  and  a  brisk  wool  trade.  Agriculture,  including  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  bop*,  and  chicory,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  are 
carried  on  in  the  immediate  environs. 

BCROlxtitK.     (Brux] 

ill.    [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 
UBOH  CAHTLE.     [SVTMBi.]   . 
ni'ROOS.  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and 
province  of  C**tilUU  Vi«*  (Old  Castile)  .,n,|  ,.f  tl,  province 

of  Barfo*,  t*  situated  on  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Arlanxon, 
aa  affluent  of  UM  Pteurn,  in  42"  21'  N.  lat,  3°  42'  W.  long.,  140 
»lM*  ».  from  Madrid,  by  the  road.  Hi*  theseeofanarchhUhop,  and 
U  UM  ramdrao*  of  a  captein-getwral.  The  population  is  about  12,000. 
Bono*  I*  troll!  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
1  bill,  which  i*  crowned  by  the  k*ep  and  other  remains  of  the 


U)   eoMfaU    of   handsome   modern    houses,   and 


,  to  UM   central  bridge,  the  Puente  de  Rant*  Maria, 

wh*r»  UM  road*  from  Madrid  and  VolUdolid  unite,  and  croasing  the 
on«fi  enter  UM  city  by  the  arched  gate  of  Hanta  Maria.  Thence 
UM  principal  aad  wide*  street  ancends  the  hill  to  the  principal 
•qoar*.  UM  Plan  Mayor,  in  which  are  UM  cathMral,  the  arch- 
Ml*ny«.  pake*  on  1  the  town  hall  (Caw  d*  AynnUmiento).  The 
•jjT  Mm*  an  irregular  semicircle,  with  considerable  portion*  of  the 
walk  still  steading  toward*  the  river  front  The  street*  are 
••"•I  "nww,  crooked,  nd  dark ;  bat  UM  Call*  Alu,  Call*  de  San 


Lorenxo,  and  other  street*  above  the  Plaza  Mayor,  are  wider,  and 
contain  several  of  the  half-fortress  mansions  of  the  old  nubility,  such 
as  that  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  in  the   1'1-izuela  de  la  Libert  ud, 
with  its  towers,  arms,  and  rope  over  the  portal,  whence  it  U  called 
the  C*sa  del  Cordon  (House  of  the  Rope).  A  structure  mil.  .1  I-'. 
!••!  < 'id  marks  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  CM  Itodrigo 
Diaz  de  Vibar,  who,  an  the  inscription  cm  it  records,  was  born  In 
1020,  and  died  in  1099,  in  the  city  of  Valencia.     His  remains  how- 
ever were  interred  in  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cordena,  two 
or  three  miles  from  Burgos,  where  the  statue  of  the  Cid  mounted 
on  his  charger  Babieco  surmounts  the  entrance-gateway.      A  xhcrt 
distance  below  the  city  a  branch  of  the  Arlanzon  separate* 
from  the  main  stream,  and  sweeping  round  re-enter*  it,  thn»  forming 
La  Isla  (the  Island),  which  is  laid  out  in  public  walks  and  pleasure 
gardens.     The  lowest  bridge  across  the  Arlanzon  is  called  the  Pueute 
de  la  Merced  (Bridge  of  Mercy),  and  there  are  two  email  bridges 
cross  the  branch-stream  to  La  Isla,     A  stream  called  La  Vena  enters 
the  Arlanzon  a  little  above  the  city,  and  a  small  stream,  Kl 
divided  into  watercourses  called  Esquevos,  traverses  and  clean.-. 
streets.    The  fountains  are  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water. 

The  arched  gateway  of  Santa  Maria  (Kl  riO.  massy 

and  battlemented,  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  seated, 
with  a  child  on  her  knees.  In  the  centre  of  the  I'lu/.a  Mayor  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Carlos  III.  This  square  has  an  arc.xle  running  along 
three  of  the  sides,  with  small  shops  beneath  and  handsome  houses 
above.  The  Plaza  Mayor  however  is  too  small  to  afford  a  good  view 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  besides  much  encumbered  with  houses. 
The  cathedral  is  very  large,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  gotliic 
architecture  in  Spain.  It  was  commenced  in  1221,  and  is  of  various 
styles,  but  mostly  florid.  The  two  western  towers  are  surmounted 
by  spires  of  the  most  delicate  open  work  in  stone,  almost  transparent, 
and  looking  like  lace  that  the  wind  might  blow  away.  These  towers 
were  built  about  1400  by  Juan  de  Colon ia  (Cologne)  and  his  son 
Simon.  The  central  octagonal  tower,  which  surmounts  an  i  • 
cupola,  rising  180  feet  from  circular  buttresses,  was  completed  in 
1567,  the  original  cupola  and  transept  having  fallen  in  1539.  Thin 
tower  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has  numerous  pinnacles.  A 
magnificent  rose-window  surmounts  the  western  entrance,  with  a 
gallery  beneath,  but  the  deeply-recessed  triple  doorway  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  modern  work  in  bad  taste.  The  cathedral 
contains  seven  or  eight  large  chapels,  one  of  which,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Constable  (Capilla  del  Condestable),  is  a  church  of  itself,  with  a  tower, 
choir,  and  chapels,  all  of  beautiful  florid  gothic.  This  chapel  was 
erected  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Velasco  family,  the  hcreditai , 
stables  of  Castile.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  much  crowded  by 
the  lofty  choir,  with  its  reja,  or  railing,  the  chapels,  organs,  arch- 
bishop's throne,  retablo  of  the  grand  altar,  carved  stalls,  and  tombs. 
The  chapels,  as  well  as  the  cathedral,  are  full  of  sculpture,  much  of 
it  in  the  national  painted  style,  by  the  Kayos.  T! 
to  the  same  period  as  the  two  western  towers,  that  of  Enriijue  Ml 
They  are  perfect  in  design,  in  proportion,  and  in  ornament,  and  contain 
several  monument*  adorned  with  interesting  sculptures.  There  are 
other  churches  well  worth  inspection,  among  which  that  of  San 
Esteban  is  distinguished  by  its  rich  facade,  and  the  Dominican  church 
of  Son  Pablo  for  its  fine  cloisters. 

Burgos  contains  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establish- 
ments ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  three  u  itala  of 
San  Juan,  San  Julian,  and  Son   Quirce,  the  Hospital  del   Rey ,  the 
d  Militar,  and  the  Hospicia  y  Casa  de  Epositos.     It  contains 
also  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  a  prison.     Among  the  educational  insti- 
are   the   Instuito   Superior   Hill-gale's  with   20  professors  of 
'.  arts,  and  language* ;  the  Colcgio  de  Son  Nicolas,  in  the 
Hiihiirb  of  the  Vega ;  and  four  primary  schools  in  the  city,  which  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  350  scholars. 

In  1845  there  were  80  loom*  employed  in  making  woollen  goods, 
and  140  looms  in  making  linen  goods;  there  vviv  ]  4  H)I..| 
in  making  articles  of  leather,  such  as  saddles  and  l>ri'l].'  .  7  Imt 
factories,   14   flour-mills,  3  chocolate-mills,  and  a  large  p:ip.'r -mill  in 
the  iuburb  of  the  Vega.     The  chief  support  of  Burgos  however  arises 
from  it*  being  on  the  great  road  to  Madrid  from  France  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain. 

In   tli..  neighbourhood  of  Burgos  are  the  Carthusian  convent  of 
Miraflorcs,  1441-14PS,  <>f  very  fine  florid  gothic  architecture,  and  thn 
nunnery  if  Santa  Maria  la  Real,  commonly  called  Lou  Huclgas,  l> 
built  in  some  '  garden*  of  recreation '  which  belonged  to  Alonso  VIII. 

Burgos  was  founded  in  the  year  884  by  Diego  de  Porcelos,  who 
erected  the  castle  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  Moors.  The 
town  grew  up  beneath  the  castle,  the  citizen*  became  powerful,  and 
elected  judges  to  govern  them,  among  whom  were  Lain  Colvo  and 
others  who  are  mentioned  in  the  old  ballads.  It  afterwards  became 
a  large  city  with  from  40,000  to  60,000  inhabitant*,  and  shared  alter- 
nately with  Toledo  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  the  count*, 
constables,  and  kings  (the  condes,  oondestables,  and  reyes)  of  Castillo, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  removed  the 
court  to  Madrid,  Burgos  lost  its  importance,  and  it*  population 
immediately  began  to  diminish.  In  1812  the  fortress  was  besieged 
by  Wellington,  who,  after  four  assaults,  which  all  failed,  retreated 
before  the  advancing  French  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudod 
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Rodrigo,  where  he  remained  in  winter-quarters  till  the  spring  of  1813, 
when  he  commenced  his  great  campaign  against  the  united  French 
armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  took  the  fortress  of  Burgos,  fought 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  drove  the  invaders  over  the  Pyrenees. 

(Ford,  Hand-Hook  of  Spain;  Hoskins,  Spain  as  it  Is,  1851  ; 
Widdrington,  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  1844 ;  Mudoz,  Diccionario 
de  Sipana.) 

BURGUNDY.     [BOUBCOGNE.] 

BURLINGTON,  United  States,  the  capital  of  Chittenden  County, 
State  of  Vermont,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wonoo?ki,  or 
Onion  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Champlain,  in  44°  27'  N. 
lat.,  73°  10'  W.  long.,  distant  440  miles  N.E.  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1850  was  7505.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out,  and  intersect  at  right  angles :  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  area 
containing  the  court-house.  Many  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  handsome.  Besides  the  county  buildings  and  several 
churches  and  schools,  the  chief  building  is  the  University  of 
Vermont.  The  University  was  founded  in  1791  ;  it  has  7  instruc- 
tors and  107  students,  with  a  library  of  13,000  volumes.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  from  Burlington  was  4530  tons  in  1850, 
•h  3096  tons  belonged  to  steam  vessels.  In  the  foreign  trade 
in  1849-50  there  cleared  from  the  port  342  vessels  of  82,856  tons; 
the  entries  for  the  same  time  amounted  to  404  vessels  of  99,435  tons. 
A  railway  43  miles  long  from  Burlington  to  Rousse's  Point  affords 
facilities  for  communication  with  Canada.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Burlington  are  several  manufacturing  villages. 

BURLINGTON,  U.S.     [NEW  JERSEY.] 

BURLOS.     [E'-in.] 

BURMAN  EMPIRE.    [BiBMA*  EMPIRE.] 

BURNHAM.     [BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.] 

BUKNHAM  WESTGATE.     [NOSFOUL] 

BURNLEY,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  hundred  of 
Blackburn,  is  situated  in  53°  47'  N.  lat.,  2°  14' W.  long.,  36  miles  S.E. 
from  Lancaster,  210  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  219 
1  iy  the  North-Western  railway  via  Trent  Valley.  The  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Manchester.  Burnley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,378  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  63,870. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  chiefly  in  a  narrow  vale,  forming  a 
tongue  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun  or  Burn,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Calder.  Many  remains  of  Roman  antiquities— coins, 
pottery,  and  urns  containing  ashes  and  calcined  bones — have  been 
discovered  about  the  place.  Some  Saxon  remains  have  also  been 
found  ;  and  at  a  small  distance  east  of  the  town  is  a  place  called 
'  Saxifield,'  which  tradition  has  marked  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the 
times  of  the  heptarchy.  Adjoining  the  town  and  near  the  church  is 
an  ancient  cross. 

Though  an  old  town,  the  greater  part  of  Burnley  is  of  recent  erec- 
tion, and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  freestone,  which  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  water. 

The  parochial  chapel  of  Burnley,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  under- 
gone much  alteration :  the  present  edifice  had  originally  four  chantries, 
namely,  the  rood  altar,  placed  upon  the  rood-loft  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir,  now  removed  ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  ;  the  altar  of  St.  Mary ; 
and  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony.  It  combines  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  contains  some  shields  of  arms, 
and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Towuley,  Esq.,  whose 
collection  of  marbles  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  new  church 
of  St.  James  was  consecrated  in  1849.  The  Wesleyan  Association  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  and 
•me  building,  consecrated  in  1849. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  in  North  Parade,  founded  about  1650, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  ISO/,  per  annum,  and  had 
about  40  scholars  in  1851,  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  a  second 
master.  The  school  has  an  interest  in  13  scholarships  in  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford;  but  from  disuse  this  interest  ]'..•  t  been 

forfeited.     In  a  room  over  the  school  is  a  valuable  library,  left  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Halsted,  rector  of  Stansfield,  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  learned  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  historian  of  the  'original  parish  of  Whalley,' 
••1  hid  early  education  in  this  school.    There  are  several  National, 
'..   uud   other   school.*,   including    a    Roman   Catholic    school. 
1  benevolent  institutions  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  the  indigent.     A  mechanics  institution  and  reading-room  is 
in  St.  James's  Street,  and  a  Church  of  England  literary  institution  is 
hi  Market  Street.     There  is  a  savings  bank.     The  chief  building  in 
the  town  for  public  purposes  a  the  court-bouse,  situated  in  Keighley 
Green ;  it  serves  for  a  county  constabulary  station,   a  magistrates' 
•room,  and  a  room  for  public   meetings,   lectures,   and   exhibitions. 
There  are  two  markets;  one  held  on  Mondays  in  the  principal  streets, 
and  another  on  Saturdays  in  the  new  inarket-plac?,  which  has  accom- 
modation fur  the  vendors  of  meat,  fish     ruit,  and  vegetables."   A 
county  court  is  held  in  Burnley. 


The  trade  of  Burnley  was  formerly  confined  to  woollens  ;  but  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  now  the  staple.  There  are  some  extensive 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills,  one  or  two  calico-printing  estab- 
lishments, three  worsted  mills,  four  corn  mills  (one  of  them  very 
large),  iron  foundries,  machine-making  works,  brass  foundries,  roperies, 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  collieries. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  town, 
affords  communication  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  across  the  whole 
line  of  country  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Besides 
its  manufactures  Burnley  sends  coal,  freestone,  and  slate  from  the 
vicinity.  The  East  Lancashire  railway  passes  through  Burnley 
on  its  way  from  Bury  to  Colne.  A  branch  from  Burnley  to 
Todmorden  connects  it  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway. 

BURNTISLAND,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  town,  royal  burgh,  and  sea- 
port, in  the  parish  of  Burntislaud,  on  the  north  or  left  side  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  is  situated  in  56°  4'  N.  lat.,  3°  13'  W.  long.,  about  Si 
miles  nearly  due  north  from  Leith  :  the  population  of  the  royal  burgh 
in  1851  was  2329,  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  2724.  Thu  burgh  is 
governed  by  2  bailies  and  id  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost;  and 
unites  with  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  Kinghorn  in  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Burntisland  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1568.  At  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  here  in  1601  James  VI.  took  the  oath  to  the 
Covenant.  The  town  was  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell,  who  repaired  and  considerally 
improved  the  harbour.  The  town  chiefly  consists  of  two  parallel 
streets  terminated  by  the  harbour  on  the  west.  The  harbour  is  deep 
and  well  sheltered.  Being  now  the  principal  ferry  station,  the  town 
has  much  increased  of  late  years.  There  is  a  good  diy  dock ;  and  on 
the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  may  be  seen  a 
distance  of  seven  miles.  Burntisland  formerly  possessed  a  considerable 
trade.  About  1656  there  were  twelve  ports,  including  St.  Andrew's 
and  the  now  extensive  port  of  Kirkaldy,  which  were  subordinate  to 
Burntisland.  For  many  years  past  its  traffic  has  been  confined  to  that 
arising  from  the  curing  of  herrings  and  from  distilleries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Ship-building  is  carried  on.  There  is  daily  steam  commu- 
nication with  Granton  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  railway  opens  up  a  direct  communication  with  the  whole 
north-east  of  Scotland,  the  passage  across  the  Frith  being  effected 
here  by  a  floating  railway. 

The  parish  church  was  built  in  1592.  There  are  also  a  Free 
church,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 

North  from  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  Duuearn  Hill,  an  eminence 
rising  695  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  level  space  surrounded  with  a  number 
of  loose  stones,  which  has  been  called  Agricola's  Camp,  and  supposed, 
very  improbably,  to  mark  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment.  On 
another  eminence  overhanging  the  harbour  stands  Rossend  Castle, 
erected  about  the  15th  century. 

BURRA  BURRA.    [SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.] 

BURRAMPOO'TER.     [BBAHMAPU'THA.] 

BURSLEM,  Staffordshire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town,  and 
conjointly  with  Wolstanton  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Burslem  and  hundred  of  Pirehill,  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
river  Trent,  in  53°  3'  N.  lat.,  2°  12'  W.  long.,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Stafford,  151  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  148  miles  Ijy 
railway  vii  Trent  Valley  :  the  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was 
15,954,  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  since  1841.  The 
township  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Burslem  and  Wolstanton  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains the  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of  13,192  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  41,914. 

Burslem  is  governed  chiefly  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1826,  which  appoints  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  town-hall 
and  the  market,  and  commissioners  for  lighting  and  police,  in  Burslem 
and  a  portion  of  its  neighbourhood  ;  each  body  having  power  to  levy 
rates  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  county  con- 
stabulary force  was  introduced  into  Burslem  in  1842.  In  1847  and 
1848  Acts  were  obtained  for  supplying  with  water  a  large  district  of 
the  potteries,  including  Burslem.  The  surface  reservoir  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries'  Waterworks  Company  is  within  this  parish,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
serve  a  wide  district.  The  town  is  on  a  height,  favourably  situated 
for  the  discharge  of  surface  water ;  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  retain  a  large  quantity  of  moisture.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town  is  liable  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  brooks 
which  inclose  the  town  on  the  west,  south,  and  east.  A  Local  Board 
of  Health  has  been  recently  established. 

The  principal  streets  of  Burslem  are  moderately  well  paved,  but 
the  poorer  streets  very  badly.  In  Burslem  town  the  foot-paths  are 
mostly  paved  with  hard  blue  bricks,  but  in  some  cases  with  ashes 
obtained  from  the  burning  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  Burslem  pos- 
sesses few  public  buildings.  The  tower  of  the  parish  church  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oldest  existing  structure  in  the  Potteries'  district, 
but  the  body  of  the  church  is  comparatively  modern.  In  the  parish 
are  several  other  churches,  besides  chapels  for  Dissenters.  In  the 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  market-house,  town- 
hall,  and  news-room.  A  mechanics  institution  and  reading-room  is  m 
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lh*  town.   About  •  mite  from  Bunlam  vtand*  the  North  SUfford«hir«  t  Swannington  linn,  place  Burton  in  railway  communication  with  all 
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Innrmary.  •  »ery  larg*  eatabliahment,  which  *erve*  for  the  whole  of 
th*  Pottirr  dMnet,  and  ia  mainly  supported  by  the  manufacturer*. 
Then  an  barrack*  at  Burmlem. 

Bonkm  often  receive*  the  name  of  the  '  Mother  of  Potterie.,' 
having  b*a*  the  flirt,  and  for  a  Ion*;  period  th*  chief  of  the  pottery 
towaa.  From  an  eirly  period  it  ha*  been  dUtinguiahed  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  the  day*  in  ita  vicinity.  All  the  lubaoil  of 
th*  town  U  day,  varying  from  *  to  10  feet  in  thiokne**  :  it  U  called 
in  the  neighbourhood  '  tough  Tom,'  and  i*  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  red,  brown,  and  yellow  ware*.  Below  the  subsoil  i*  a  very 
thick  etntam  of  fire-clay,  of  which  the  *azger*  or  baking-vcaaels  for 
th*  pottery  kiln*  an  made.  Below  the  fire-clay  U  coal  Moat  of  the 
early  improvement*  in  the  pottery  manufacture  were  made  at  Burden, 
and  the  town  took  the  lead  in  thi*  art  until  Wedgwood  removed 
th*nei  to  Etnirie,  Longport  i*  now  ao  closely  united  to  Bantam 
that  the  two  form  in  eBect  one  Urge  town,  every  part  of  which  is 
•eenied  by  the  pottery  work*,  the  houses  of  the  workpeople  and 
employer*,  or  the  shopkeepers.  No  town  in  England,  perhaps,  is 
more  oVpeodmt  on  one  particulw  branch  of  manufacture  than  Burs- 
teat  i*  on  that  of  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Then  an  in  the  parish 
•bout  40  pottery  establishment*,  besides  glass-works  at  Longport. 
The  lin  i  !•«*  of  coal-mine*  and  potteries  and  an  improvement  in  trade 
have  led  to  the  recent  great  increase  of  population.  The  town  is 
accommodated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  and  by  the  North  Stafford - 
•hire  railway,  a  station  of  which  U  at  Longport 

(Shaw'<  SltfonUtin  ;  Communication  from  Bturttem.) 

HI  KT(  >X-I  N-KKNDAL,  Westmoreland,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Borton-itt-Kendal  and  ward  of  Lonsdale,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  cloee  to  the  border  of  Lancashire,  in  54°  11'  N.  hit, 
0*  42'  W.  long. ;  distant  34  miles  S.S.W.  from  Applcby,  251  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  243  miles  by  railway  via 
lannartrr  The  population  of  the  township  of  Burton-iu-Kendal  in 
1851  waa  791.  The  living  U  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocere  of  Cheater,  but  i*  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  CariUle.  Burton  i*  a  small  but  neat  and  regularly  built  town. 
The  market-place  ia  a  spacious  area,  with  good  houses  and  shops. 
A  ttone  croes  atands  in  the  centre  of  it  The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  8t  Jamee,  is  an  ancient  but  plain  edifice,  with  side  aisles  and  a 
•quart  tower.  The  church  has  been  lately  well  restored.  Burton 
ha*  an  old  Orammar  school ;  also  a  National  school,  a  parochial 
library,  and  several  charities.  The  linen  and  canvass  manufacture 
employ*  aome  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  : 
at  one  time  it  was  of  considerable  importance  as  a  corn-market  but 
it  i*  now  of  little  consequence.  Two  fairs  are  held  yearly.  The  trade 
of  the  town  i*  inconsiderable  in  amount.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burton  is  interesting.  The  climate  is  healthy.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
•eat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tho  parish  of  Burton-upon-Trent  and 
hundred  of  North  Offlow,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trent,  in  52°  4  8'  N.  lat, 
1* S8'W.  long.;  distant  21  miles  E.  from  Stafford,  124  miles  N.W.  byN. 
from  London  by  road,  and  133  miles  by  the  North- Western  and 
Midland  railway*.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Burton-upon-Trent 
in  1851  wa«  7984.  The  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
HUflbrd  and  dioceee  of  Licbfield.  Burton  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
53  pariabe*  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,738  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  81,842. 

The  town  i*  not  incorporated,  although  usually  called  a  borough. 
The  manor,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Burton,  was 
f^ren  by  Henry  VIII.  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the 
pneeot  lord  of  the  manor.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
•toward  and  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  town  an  in  the  charge  of  commissioners 
under  a  local  Act  The  abbey  of  Burton  was  founded  in  the 

1th  century  by  an  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  had  privileges  granted  to  it 
Tga.  Some  of  the  abbot*  sat  in  Parliament  The  bridge 
constructed  of  freestone,  ha*  thirty-wx  arches,  and 
••Mir**  1545  feet  long.  The  parish  church  ia  dedicated  to 

I  Modwena,  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey.     Then  an  two  district 

church*. :  Trinity  church,  erected  about  1823 ;  and  Christ  church, 

•reeled  in  1848.     The  Baptist*  and  Independent*  have  chapel*.     The 

'  Orammar  *chool,  founded  hi  1520  by  th*  then  abbot  of  Burton, 

ha*  an  income  from  endowment  of  nearly  400t  a  year,  and  in  1852 

1  scholar*,  of  whom  66  wen  free.     Considerable  estate*,  be- 

tor  charitable  and  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 

<eeted  in  troetee*.    Then  is  a  Having*  bank.     Of  the  two 

•f*"*1  et**eta  in  Burton,  one  run*  parallel  to  the  river,  the  other 

it  right  angle*.     In  the  market-place  i*   the  town  hull. 

•"•f***™/  *•  Thursday;  then  an  four  annual  fair*,  one  of 

(in  October)  continue*  for  five  day*.     According  to  Leland, 

Bejrtoej  WM  in  hi.  time  noted  for  ita  alabuter  work*.     In  more  recent 

Uawe  it  IAS  become  mon  exteneively  known  by  the  ale  which  bean 

•»  •"»•  •*  ««•  town.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  i*  called  also 
Trent  aad  Meney  Canal,  pee***  Rurton,  and  communicate*  with 
nut  about  a  mil*  b*low  th*  town.  The  Trent,  which  fall*  into 
•ejfamber,  U  navurabl*  for  barge*  up  to  Bnrton-upon-Trent  The 
railway,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Leice.tcr  and 


11th  century  by  i 
by  amnl  king*. 
at   Barton  to  coi 
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BURTSCHEin.    [AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE.] 

BURY,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  iu  the  parish  of  Bury  and 
hundreds  of  Blackburn  and  Snlfonl,  ii  situated  on  the  banlu  of  tho 
Irwell,  in  53°  36'  N.  lat,  2°  19'  W.  long.  ;  9  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Manchester;  48  mile*  S.S.E.  from  Lancaster;  I'.T,  mik'i  N.\  \V. 


from  London  by  road,  and  198  miles  by  the  North-Western  railway 
via  Trent  Valley.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in 
1851  waa  31,262;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  70,143;  in  1801  it 
was  22,300.  Bury  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
U  is  governed  by  the  county  magistrates  and  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Manchester.  Bury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  33,203  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  88,797. 

The  town  of  Bury,  though  it  stands  on  rising  ground,  appears  as  if 
it  occupied  a  low  position  in  consequence  of  being  placed  among  hills 
which  surround  it  on  the  north  and  east  The  river  Irwell,  which 
first  takes  this  name  at  Bury,  flows  through  tho  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  U  joined  by  the  Roche  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  In 
ancient  times,  one  of  the  12  baronial  castles  of  tbo  county  stood 
close  to  this  town,  not  far  from  the  parish  church,  on  the  banks  of 
what  was  then  the  course  of  tho  Irwell ;  but  the  river  now  takes  a 
more  north-westerly  course,  and  lenvea  a  fertile  tract  of  land  in  the 
valley  between  its  present  and  its  ancient  bed.  The  castle  waa 
destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1W44.  Fragments  of  stone 
are  occasionally  dug  out  of  its  ancient  foundations.  The  place  where 
it  stood  is  still  called  Castle  Croft,  from  which  may  bo  seen  Castle 
Steads,  in  tho  adjoining  township  of  Walmersley,  whore  tho  besiegers 
threw  up  an  intrcnchment  which  enabled  them  to  bntter  down  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  Tho  manor  of  Bury  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
in  the  possession  of  John  de  Lacy.  It  passed  to  the  families  of  tho 
De  Burys  and  Pilkingtons.  The  town  of  Bury  has  been  very  much 
enlarged  and  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  It  ia  well  lighted 
with  gas  and  supplied  with  water.  New  sewers  have  been  constructed. 
Many  of  the  streets  have  been  paved  by  the  commissioners ;  and  a 
series  of  improvements  is  being  carried  out  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  an  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  1846. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary;  in  177<i  it  wan  ivlmilt, 
all  but  tho  steeple,  which  was  not  rebuilt   till   1844.      St.   John's 
chapel,  in  Stanley  Street,  erected  in  1770,  is  a  neat  building.     There 
is  another  church  just  erected,  dedicated  to  St.  lV.il.     The  ol 
tho  Dissenting  chapels  in  Bury  is  the  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Silver 
Street,  belonging  to  the   Unitarians.      There  are  places  i.f  w 
for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  Association,  and  New  Conn  odists; 

three  for  Independents;  a  new  Unitarian  chapel;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  some  elegance,  built  in  1840. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1726  by  tho  Rev.  Roger  Kay, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  4301.  a  year,  and  had  70 . 
scholars  in  1852.  A  Charity  school  for  80  boys  and  30  girls,  founded 
in  1748,  has  been  converted  into  a  National  school.  Two  other 
schools,  the  Bell  school  and  the  Irwell  school,  ore  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  There  aro  also  schools  connected  with  the 
Dissenting  chapels,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  public  subscription  library, 
a  news-room,  a  mechanics  library,  a  medical  library,  and  a  billiard- 
room.  An  athenceum  has  been  recently  opened  in  very  encouraging 
circumstance*. 

Bury  has  a  moderately  large  subscription  library,  established 
upwards  of  80  years  ago.  Then;  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town.  A  new 
market-place  wo*  erected  in  1840  by  tho  Karl  of  Derby.  There  is  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Bury. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  became  a  staple  article  of  trade 
in  this  place  in  the  14th  century,  and  flourished  to  such  an  extent 
that  iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one  of  her  aulnagers  was  stationed  in 
the  town  to  stamp  the  cloth.  On  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-trade 
into  the  county  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  became  weavers  of 
cotton  fabric*,  and  the  woollen  trade  has  been  gradually.rctiring  into 
Yorkshire  and  other  part*  of  the  country  where  the  cotton  manufacture 
i*  less  paramount  The  different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  Several  important  improve- 
ment* in  the  cotton  manufactory  took  their  rise  in  this  place.  A 
new  method  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  picking-peg 
instead  of  the  hand,  and  thence  called  the  fly-shuttle,  was  invented  by 
.lolin  Kay,  a  native  of  the  town  :  nnd  in  1760  his  son,  Robert  Kay, 
invented  the  drop-box,  by  mean*  of  which  the  weaver  can  at  will  use 
any  one  of  three  shuttle*— an  invention  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  various  colour*  into  the  some  fabric,  and  made  it  almost  as  easy  to 
produce  a  fabric  consulting  of  different  colours  as  a  common  cloth  of 
only  one.  Bury  is  indebted  for  one  branch  of  it*  present  trade  to  the 
father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  established  bis  extensive  print 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  m-ar  this  town.  Ho  resi<l 
Chamber  Hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where,  or  at  a  smaller  house 
close  by  it,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born. 

There  are  in  Hury  more  than  a  dozen  large  factories  for  spinning 
and  manufacturing  cotton,  several  large  woollen  manufactories,  calico- 
priming  and  bleaching  establishment*,  dye-works,  three  large  foundries, 
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several  smaller  ones,  and  manufactories  of  hats  and  other  articles. 
The  market-day  according  to  the  charter  is  Thursday,  but  Saturday 
has  been  adopted  in  practice.  The  market  is  well  attended.  Three 
or  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  branch  of  the 
Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  accommodates  Bury.  The  East 
Lancashire  railway  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  both 
pass  through  Bury. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  the  chief  town  of  West  Suffolk,  a 
borough  and  market-town  hi  the  hundred  of  Thingoe,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Larke,  in  52°  16'  N.  lat,  0°  43'  E.  long. ;  distant 
26  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Ipswich,  71  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
London  by  road,  ami  94  J  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern 
Union  railways.  The  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary,  which 
compose  the  borough,  are  also  united  for  poor-law  pm-poses  under 
a  board  of  guardian*,  but  are  not  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
Law  -Amendment  Act.  The  town  is  governed  by  6  aldermen, 
one  of  whom  w  mayor,  and  18  councillors;  an  1  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  coextensive,  waa 
13,900  in  1851.  The  livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Sudbury  and  diocesj  of  Ely. 

The  origin  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  o"r  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  as  it  is 
called  by  old  writers,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Villa  Faustina  of  the  '  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.' 
Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Heptarchy  the  manor 
belonged  to  Beodric,  and  was  hence  called  Beodric's-worthc,  or 
Beoderici-corti?,  the  'villa  or  mansion  of  Beodric.'  Beodric  bequeathed 
it  to  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  after  whom  it  was  called 
St.  Edmund*  Bury — -bury,  like  burh,  burg,  burgh,  Ac.,  being  the 
Saxon  word  for  a  castle  or  strong  town.  Edmund,  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  East  Anglin,  was  crowned  at  Bury  oa  Christmas- 
day,  856.  In  870  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Danes.  Soon  after  the  death  and  canoni'.itiou  of  King  Edmund,  six 
priests  devoted  themselves  to  a  monastic  life  under  the  patronage 
of  the  royal  saint,  and  founded  a  monastery,  which,  in  after  ages, 
by  it*  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  it*  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges,  surpassed  every  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Great 
Britain,  Olastonbury  alone  excepted.  In  1020  Ailwin  ejected  all  the 
secular  clergy  from  Bury,  and  established  twelve  Benedictine  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Hulme  in  the  abbey,  exempted  them  from  all 
episcopal  authority,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church,  which  was 
consecrated  in  1032.  The  first  three  churches  were  built  of  wood, 
but  in  the  year  1065  another  was  erected  of  hewn  stone,  under  the 
auspices  of  Abbot  Baldwyn.  It  took  twelve  years  building,  and  was 
embellished  with  numerous  ornaments  brought  from  Caen  in 
Normandy.  It  was  505  feet  in  length ;  the  transepts  were  212  feet, 
and  the  western  front  was  240  feet  in  breadth  ;  altogether  it  contained 
12  chapels.  Portions  of  the  ruins  of  the  western  front  still  remain. 
The  circular  rubble  wall  of  the  southern  tower  which  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  time  and  weather,  is  now  used  as  a  shop ;  and  the  three 
arches,  which  once  formed  the  entrance  to  the  three  aisles  of  the 
church,  have  been  filled  up  with  modern  brickwork,  and  now  form 
convenient  dwelling  houses. 

There  appear  to  have  been  four  grand  gates  to  the  abbey,  and  its 
lofty  embattled  walls  inclosed  within  their  vast  circumference  the 
body  of  the  monastery,  the  abbot's  palace,  garden,  &c.,  chapter- 
house, towers,  cloisters,  infirmaries,  the  magnificent  monasterial 
church,  an  extensive  churchyard,  three  smaller  churches,  and  several 
chapels.  The  abbey  contained  80  monks,  16  chaplains,  and  111 
servants.  The  abbot,  who  was  a  spiritual  parliamentary  baron, 
held  a  synod  in  his  own  chapter-house,  and  appointed  the  parochial 
clergy  of  the  place.  He  inflicted  capital  punishment,  and  had  the 
power  to  try  by  his  steward  all  causes  within  the  liberty  of  Bury. 
Beyond  the  circuit  of  the  abbey-walls  were  several  hospitals  and 
chapels  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  monks.  Edward 
the  Confessor  granted  to  the  abbot  the  liberty  of  coining;  and 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  both  had  mints  here.  It  was  at  Bury 
that  John  was  first  met  by-  the  refractory  barons,  before  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  Mngna  Charta.  In  1272  Henry  III.  held  a  parlia- 
ment here.  A  parliament  was  also  held  at  Bury  by  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  when  all  the  goods  and  chattels  and  all  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  upon  the  monks  refusing  to 
pay  a  subsidy  that  was  demanded  from  them  ;  but  on  their  after- 
wards complying,  their  goods  were  restored.  In  1446  another 
parliament  was  convened  at  Bury.  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  both 
visited  Bury,  and  were  entertained  with  considerable  pomp  and 
magnificence.  This  celebrated  monastery  was  519  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  during  that  time  had  33 
abbots.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  valued  by  the 
commissioners  at  23tt'il.  Hit.,  but  that  must  have  been  considerably 
under  its  real  value,  for  the  commissioners,  in  their  report,  say,  "  We 
have  taken  in  tho  s»yd  monastery  in  golde  and  sylver  5000  marks, 
besydes  as  well  a  rich  cross  with  emerelds  as  also  dyvers  stones 
of  great  value,  and  yet  we  have  left  the  church,  abbot,  and  con- 
vent, very  well  furnished  with  plate  of  sylver  necessary  for  the 
same."  Al'  "iily  rclin  of  the  magnificence  of  this  monastic 

establishment  is  the  western,  n-r.v  rUlo-l  the  abbey,  gate.  It  wai 


erected  in  1327,  after  the  old  gate  was  pulled  down  by  the  mob. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  the  decorated  style  of  gothie  architecture.  It 
has  been  roofed  over  by  Lord  Bristol,  whose  property  it  now  is,  and 
is  generally  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Its  height  is  62  feet, 
its  length  50  feet,  and  breadth  41  feet.  The  '  terrepleiue '  of  the 
wall  forms  a  terrace  all  round,  and  over  each  angle  there  formerly 
was  a  tower.  The  eastern  side  of  this  gate,  although  not  so  splendid 
as  the  west  side,  is  the  more  elegant.  The  internal  walls  are  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  amongst  other  carved  work  are  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  digging  up  an  old  foundation  there 
were  found,  with  various  other  antiquities,  four  antique  heads,  cut 
out  of  blocks  of  freestone  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  probably 
representing  some  heathen  deities. 

Fragments  of  the  ruins  of  various  religious  and  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  the  abbey  aro  still  visible.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  hi  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon  :'  —  The  Hospital  of 
St.  John  or  Ood's-house  without  the  south  gate,  probably  the  chapel, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Petronilla,  was  con- 
nected with  this  house;  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital  without  the  east 
f;ate,  now  a  farm-house ;  St.  Peter's  Hospital  and  Chapel,  founded  by 
Abbot  Anselm  in  the  time  of  Heury  I.,  now  belonging  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Free  Grammar  school ;  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  founded  by 
Abbot  Sampson  in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  St.  Stephen's  Hospital, 
Jesus  College  and  Guild,  erected  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1481,  now 
occupied  as  a  workhouse ;  and  the  convent  of  Gray  Friars  at  Babwell 
or  North  Gate,  established  in  1256. 

The  Norman  Tower,  or  Church  Gate,  was  the  grand  portal  into  the 
churchyard  opposite  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  abbey  church. 
At  the  dissolution  it  was  converted  into  a  belfry  for  St.  James's 
church,  "  and  to  this  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Yatea,  "  most  probably 
the  antiquarian  is  indebted  for  the  gratification  of  now  surveying  this 
venerable  relic  of  ancient  piety  and  taste."  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  its. class  in  existence  of  Norman  architecture. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  building  80  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  simplicity.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  The 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  abounds  with  small  shells.  The  interior  of 
the  arch  presents  some  grotesque  figures.  The  tower  has  been 
thoroughly  restored  of  late  years  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cotting- 
hain.  The  structure  h  is  been  strengthened  by  three  parallel  series 
of  iron  braces,  and  the  ashlar-work  has  been  repaired  and  reset. 

St.  Mary's  church,  erected  about  1430,  is  130  feet  long  (exclusive 
of  th;  chancel)  and  67  J  feet  wide.  The  chancel  is  74  fuel  by  68  feet. 
There  are  three  aisles,  which  are  divided  by  two  rows  of  elegant 
columns.  The  height  of  the  middle  aisle  is  60  feet.  The  roof,  which 
is  elaborately  and  beautifully  carved,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy.  On  the  north  side  of  the  com- 
munion-table is  a  marble  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Tudor, 
third  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  first  married 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  subsequently  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  altar-tomb  :  one 
to  Sir  W.  Carew,  who  died  in  1501,  and  his  wife  who  died  in  1525  ; 
and  the  other  to  Sir  Robert  Drury.  The  tower  is  of  an  earlier  data 
than  the  church  itself.  The  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
restored  a  few  years  back  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cottingham. 

St.  James's  church,  like  St.  Mary's,  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  a 
very  handsome  building.  It  was  not  completed  till  the  Reformation, 
when  Edward  VI.  gave  2001.  towards  its  completion.  It  is  137  feet 
long  by  69  feet  broad,  and  contains  some  handsome  monuments. 
The  churchyard  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  has  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  lofty  lime-trees.  It  contains  the  two  churches  (St.  Mary's 
and  St.  James's),  the  Saxon  tower,  abbey  ruins,  Clopton's  hospital,  the 
shire-house,  and  the  mausoleum  ;  the  latter  was  formerly  '  the  Chapel 
of  the  Charnel,'  where  it  is  said  Lydgate  the  poet  resided.  Not  many 
years  since  it  formed  the  residence  and  workshop  of  a  blacksmith.  St. 
John's  church,  erected  in  1841  at  a  cost  of  6000A,  has  850  sittings, 
of  which  half  are  free.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  each 
two  chapels  in  Bury :  there  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
upwards  of  6001.  a  year ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  master  and 
five  other  teachers  :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  80.  The 
school  possesses  13  exhibitions  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  have  been  recently  established 
out  of  the  rents  of  the  Guildhall  Feoffment  a  Commercial  school  for 
150  boys,  who  pay  6«.  a  quarter;  a  Poor  Hoys'  school  for  300  boys, 
who  pay  1 ».  a  quarter;  and  a  Poor  Girls'  school  for  150  girls,  who 
pay  Is.  a  quarter.  There  are  in  Bury  National  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  Infant  schools,  and  a  Female  School  of  Industry. 

Bury  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  its  prescriptive  rights  were 
first  confirmed  by  James  I.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  A  sessions 
court  is  now  held  quarterly  under  the  recorder ;  the  assizes  are  held 
in  Hury  in  March  ;  the  summer  assizes  being  held  in  Ipswich.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  Bury.  Bury  first  sent  representatives  to 
Parliament  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  made  no 
subsequent  return  till  the  4th  of  James  I.,  since  which  time  it  has 
continued  to  return  two  members. 

•   at  part  nf  the  town  was  burnt  down  in  1608,  but  vmt  nnnrtly 
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alter  rebuilt  in  it*  prwwit  regular  maun, 
built;  Uwrtrwt*  art  pared  and  k*pl  clean, 
with  fat,  and  h*.  a  good    supply  of  w^« 


r»bu:lt  ID  tu  prtMQt  regular  manner.  The  house*  are  well 
clean.  The  town  U  well  lighted 
water.  A  •ubucription  library 
oolUoUoa  of  book*.  Bury  poueme*  handsome 
a  subscription  oonVe-room  »n  I  billiard-room,  • 
,  and  a  saving*  bank.  A  new  theatre  wai  built  in 
Ml*,  and  to*  old  on*  converted  into  a  concert-room.  There  ia  a 
good  oolWatha  of  plant*  in  the  Botanic  Garden*,  which  are  a  part  of 
UM  old  abbqr  (round*,  and  contain  aome  picturesque  bit*  of  the  ruin*. 
Th*  *hir*-fcaU,  a  neat  modern  building,  U  situated  on  the  ancient  site 
of  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  eontain*  two  good-cued  court*.  The 
Guildhall,  where  th*  boruugh  court*  arc  held,  is  a  handsome  itructure, 
both  of  lint  and  front  ona 

Th*  county  jail,  erected  in  1808  at  a  co*t  of  30,0001.,  about  half  a 
mile  fro*  the  south  end  of  the  town,  U  built  on  the  radiating  prin- 
ciple, and  U  »urround«d  by  a  wall  20  feet  high,  incloeing  an  octagonal 
area,  the  diameter  of  which  I*  S92  feet  The  houae  of  correction  for 
tonal*  pruonm  i»  near  the  jail. 

Among  UM  p*T~*lTl  charitie*  of  Bary  are  US  almshoiues.  founded 
by  diflbrmt  permo*.  They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  trustees, 
and  their  fund*  altogether  amount  to  about  MODI,  per  annum.  Clop. 
too  Hospital,  founded  by  Boley  Clopton,  M.I),  for  the  support  of  six 
and  widower*  and  widow*,  i*  a  nnat  brick  building,  with  the  arm*  of 
UM  founder  over  the  principal  entrance.  A  hug*  building  intended 
by  the  government  for  an  ordnance  depot,  was  purchased  and  con- 
verted into  an  honpital,  which  U  supported  by  Toluntary  contributions  ; 
it  ha*  been  *ino*  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  wings. 

About  a  mile  from  Bury  tic  river  Larke  become»navigable  to  Lynn, 
whence  coals  and  other  commodities  are  brought  in  small  barges.  The 
Eastern  Union  railway  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  this  traffic  to  itself. 
The  market-days  are  Wednesday  for  corn,  Ac.,  and  Saturday  for  meat 
and  poultry.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  on 
the  1st  of  October  and  1st  of  December  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  *c. 
The  great  fair,  which  is  justly  celebrated,  generally  commences  about 
th*  10th  of  October,  and  last*  about  three  weeks.  About  three  miles 
from  Bury  1s  I  ck  worth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol 
The  house  U  circular,  140  feet  in  height  and  90  feet  in  diameter,  and 
stand*  in  the  centre  of  a  park  which  baa  a  circuit  of  11  miles. 

(Oace'*  8*/M  ;  Communication  from  Bury.) 

BCSA'CO,  the  name  of  a  convent  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain-ridge  in  the  province  of  Beira  in  Portugal,  called  the  Serra 
d*  Bosaco,  which  i*  an  offset  from  the  great  Serra  de  Alcoba.  In 
September  1810  the  united  English  and  Portuguese  army  under  Wel- 
lington, about  40,000  strong,  took  post  on  the  Serra  do  Busaco,  and 
•neeaacfully  rcnUted  the  French  army  under  Masscnn,  68,000  strong. 
Maatena  being  unable  to  force  the  position,  turned  it  by  a  mountain- 
pa**  orer  a  neighbouring  mountain-ridge,  and  then  Wellington  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  the  line*  of  Torres  Vedras. 


KIM.] 

Bl>  sAiri'R.a  principality  inflorthern  Hindustan, 

occupying  a  mountainous  tract  on  both  side*  of  the  Himalaya  range. 
Bunaber  lie*  between  SO'  and  32°  X.  Lit,  77  and  7U  K.  long.  ;  it  U 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Sutlei,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Junni 
by  Sinnor,  and  X.  and  E.  it  extends  to  the  empire  of  China.  Over 
a  coniidiTable  part  of  this  territory,  the  boundaries  of  which  ore  but 
imperfectly  known,  the  Raja  of  Biuaaher  exercise*  only  a  kind  of 
feudal  superiority,  the  ruler*  of  the  petty  state*  into  which  it  ia 
divided  |*ying  an  annual  tribute  to  him  as  their  head.  The  area  of 
th*  territory  Is  itated  at  3000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
1(0,000,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  about  15,0001.  The  sub 
tribute  paid  to  the  IViti-h  government  U  about  1500/. 

lituMahtr  ii  divided  into  the  district  of  Kunawur  ;  the  tract  con- 
taining FUmnoor,  the  capital,  and  Seran;  the  valley  of  th. 
Pabsr  ;  and  Daaau,  which  contains  the  Tartar  pergunnoh  of  Uanga- 
rang.  Kunawur  U  a  rugged  district,  extending  on  the  east  to  Shipko, 
UM  frontier  town  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  the  west  to  Uangarang. 
Th*  Keubrang  fa*,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  wliioh  U  18,180  feet 
•bore  UM  Ur«I  of  the  sea,  forms  the  boundary  between  Kunawur  and 
Cnttms  Tartary.  Tl..  climate  of  Kuoawur  district  is  cold,  and  a 
•"•*  P»rt  ,  *  composed  of  eminence*  covered  with  *now. 

UttJr  grain  is  raised,  and  the  chief  employment  is  breeding  and 
"•aria*;  •"•P.  to***,  ponle*,  aam,  and  mule*.  The  inhabitant*  enjoy 
f  •ooj  I*EoU*»00  ft*  honwty  and  punctuality  in  their  doling*.  The 
Urjr**t  village*  do  not  contain  more  than  100  inhabitant*  ;  several 
•afibh  UM  appauane*  of  wealth  and  civiliamtion.  The  majority  of 
UM  inhabitants  are  Hindoo*,  but  in  aome  of  the  Tillage,  the  people 
ar.  adherraU  of  the  grand  or  Dalai  Lama  of  Las**,  Sampoor.  the 
capital  of  th*  principaUty,  i*  situated  in  81*  27'  N.  lat,  77'  38'  E. 
long  .  on  UM  UR  bank  of  th*  Sutlcj,  where  that  rircr  is  little  more 
than  JOO  f*vt  wide,  and  confined  by  lofty  precipice*,  between  which 
UM  water  foam*  and  daahe*  furiously.  The  stream  U  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  rope*,  traversed  by  a  block  of  wood,  upon  which  the  traveller 
ait*  and  i*  drawn  acrosa.  Bampoor  i*  considered  a  place  of  much 
sanctity,  and  U  much  frequented  by  religious  m*ndicanU  :  it  contains 
•»»ra1  temple*.  The  town  now  contains  only  about  150  stone  and 
••ted  dwelling*  :  it  ia  th*  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  raja,  who 
na«  alao  a  summer  palace  at  Scran,  about  22  mile*  higher  up  UM  river. 


This  residence  of  the  raja  is  on  a  hill  3  miles  from  the  bonks  of  tho 
Sutlrj,  and  4500  feet  above  its  level. 

The  third  district,  that  which  contains  the   valley  of  the 
Paber,  i*  the  moat  productive  part  of  tho  principality,  l.ut  some  por- 
tion even  of  this  is  wild  and  barren.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  • 
and  is  worked,  when  the  iron  form*  an  article  of  export  tu  t! 
countries.     Daaau  produce*  wheat  and  barley,  but  not  ricv.     Near 
the  villages,   and    in  sheltered    spots,    apricots,    gooseberries,    and 
currants  are  found,  but  the  tree*  and  bushes  are   stunted.      The 
inhabitant**  po**e*s  considerable   numbers    of    ponies    and    mule*. 
Manufacture*  of  coarse  blanketing  are  carried  on.     In  other  parts  of 
Busaaher  woollen  cloths  of  a  superior  texture  are  made,  the 
being  of  excellent  quality;  a  few  shawls  are  likewise  made  of  goatu' 
and  sheep's  wool  mixed.     Busaaher  receives  from  Hindustan  sugar, 
cotton,  hardwares,  and  indigo,  and  return*  iron,  opium,  tobacco,  tur- 
meric, and  blanket*.     From  Tibet  and  the  Chinese  territories  are 
brought    shawl-wool,  salt,  tea,  silk    goods,   musk,  and    borax  :  the 
returns  ore  grain,  iron,  and  opium,  cotton  cloth",   indigo,  and  other 
articles  received  from  the  lower  parts  of  Hindustan.     The  principality 
was  conquered  in  1810  by  tho  Oorkas,  and  remained  subject  to  them 
until  1814,  when  it  was  regained  by  the  British  for  the  raja,  who  with 
the  other  hill  chiefs  waa  confirmed  in  his  possessions  at  the  close 
Xepaul  war  in  1815. 

(Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

BUTE,  one  of  the  islands  which  compose  the  county  of  Bute, 
Scotland,  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  55°  42'  and 
55°  56' N.  lat.,  4°  58' and  5°  10'  W.  long.,  distant  about  six  miles 
from  the  opposite  mainland  of  Ayrshire,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
Argyll-shire,  from  which  county  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  and 
crooked  but  pi.  tun. <<j\i^  channel  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute, 
lation  of  the  island  in  1851  was  10,661.  The  island  is  about  1C  miles 
long,  and  varies  from  three  miles  to  four  miles  in  breadth.  To  the 
north  it  is  il. •-,.<.(  -.I.  rocky,  and  barren  ;  the  central  part  is  diversified 
by  hills,  valley.-,  and  fertile  tracts  ;  and  the  south  end  is  hilly  and 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  low  and  sandy  plain 
Langal-chorid.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  indented  by  bays.  Tli 
of  tho  island  consist*  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  with  moss  lying  on 
gravel.  The  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  inclosed  and  culti- 
vated ;  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the  artificial  grosses  are  all 
cultivated  v.  ith  success.  About  the  middle  of  the  island  are  three 
small  lakes— Loch  Fad,  Loch  Ascog,  and  Loch  Queiu.  The  climate, 
though  damp,  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted 
to  by  invalids,  ROTUSAY  being  one  of  the  favourite  watering  places  of 
the  Clyde.  The  minerals  are  limestone,  freestone,  shite,  and  some 
indifferent  coal.  Beds  of  coral  and  shells,  of  considerable  thickness, 
are  found  in  several  places  half  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 

Bute  island  contains  many  remains  of  antiquity.  Dunpyle,  or  Duu- 
nagoil,  a  vitrified  fort,  attributed  to  the  Danes  or  Norwegians,  and 
situated  on  a  lofty  crag  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  is  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity.  In  the  southern  ,-\ti-.-mitv 
island  ore  the  ruins  of  on  ancient  chapel.  Not  far  from  the  ruins  are 
tho  remains  of  a  circular  erection  about  30  feet  in  diameter  and  In 
feet  high,  known  as  the  '  Devil's  Cauldron ; '  tho  object  for  which  it 
was  erected  has  not  been  ascertained.  Bute,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
were  long  subject  to  the  Norwegians,  lioco  of  Noi  .  took 

possession  of  Bute,  but  .  returned  to  the  allegiance  of 

the  King  of  Scotland.      Kdward  ..I'  '•  Id  it  till  1312,  when  it 

fell  into  the  possession  of  Bruce.     [:•'.•:'  1 II.  and  James  III.  made 
the  inland  their  occasional  i  It  was  garrisoned  by  > 

well,  and  was  the  scene  of  tho  Karl  of  Argylu's  unfortunate  L. 
in  1685. 

Account  of  Scotland.) 

•\  in  Scotland  which  comprises  tho  islands  of 

'>•....•..  the  CUUBRAKS,  and  INCHMAHNOI  K  ;   with  the  small 

of  LamLu-l  i,  which  belong  to  A  iron.     The  area  of 

the  con  i  i   :  urns  of  1841  at  103,040  acres, 

whii  li  'I  to  161  square  miles;  the  return  us  of 

1851  state  tho  area  at  171  square  miles  ;  othe: 

square  mile-  lation  of  the  county  in  U-il  was  H>,Gu8  ;  in 

17'.'1  it  was  10,563.     Buteshire  returns  one  member  to  t! 
Parliament;  previous  to  tho  passing  of  the   I'. 

returned  a  member  to  Parlianicut  alternately  with  the  county  of 
Caithness.  The  constituency  of  the  county  in  ISill  was  4S3,  includ- 
ing the  electors  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Hothaay,  tho  county  town. 
by  the  Reform  Act  were  united  to  those  of  the  county  for  parlia- 
mentary purpose*.  Tho  inlands  of  which  tho  county  is  composed,  an 
well  a*  KOTUSAY  the  county  town,  are  noticed  in  distinct  articles. 
Lamlash  and  1'ladda  arc  notiixnl  under  AKRAN. 

.   an  iinc.ii  ut  town,  now  ruined,  oil  the 
us,  on  the  northern  or  narrow  part  of  the  channel  which 
divide*  the  island  (mm  the  mainland.     It  stood  on  a  hill 

surrounded  by  marshy  ground,  and  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  harbour  or  lake  Pelodes,  and  nearly  opposite  tli 
moutory  of  Leucimno  in  the  uland  of  Corfu.     (Strabo,  vii)     Tin 
which  ia  connected  with  a  bay  of  the  sea  by  a  river  (now  called  Paula) 
three  miles  long,  u  now  called  '  VuUimlro.'    Virgil  calls  it '  Lofty  Buth- 
rotum '  iii.),  where  he  make*  JEneta  meet  Helenus  the  son  of 

Priam,  who  ruled  over  the  country  of  the  Chaonians  after  the  death 
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of  Pyrrhua  the  son  of  Achilles.  (Justin,  xvii.)  After  the  conquest  of 
Epirus  by  the  Romans,  Buthrotum  became  a  Roman  colony.  Pompo- 
niua  Atticus  had  an  estate  near  Buthrotum,  where  he  spent  great  part 
of  his  time  ;  and  both  he  and  Cicero  interested  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Buthrotians,  whose  lands  had  baen  confiscated  and  given  away 
to  fresh  colonists  during  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire, 
Buthrotum  was  a  biabop's  see  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lepanto. 
It  was  afterwards  ruined,  probably  at  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
Venetians,  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  settled  on  this  coast,  and 
built  a  square  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  sea-side,  where  they 
kept  a  garrison  to  protect  their  fisheries.  Butrinto  and  Parga  were 
dependencies  of  the  Venetian  government  of  Corfu.  The  walls  of  the 
Roman  colony  still  exist,  as  well  as  remains  of  Hellenic  and  later  works  ; 
statues,  pillars,  medals,  and  cameos  have  been  found  on  the  site.  In 
1797,  after  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  French  put  a  garrison 
in  the  fort  of  Butrinto,  but  in  the  following  year  Ali  Pasha  drove 
them  out  of  it. 

BUTTERMERE.     [CUMBERLAND.] 

BUTTEVANT.     [Cor.K.] 

BUXAR,  a  fortified  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  province  of 
Bahar,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  QangeH,  in  25°  33'  N.  lat., 
83°  57'  E.  long.,  about  60  miles  below  the  city  of  Benares.  The  fort 
is  built  on  an  eminence  which  projects  into  the  river ;  the  works  are 
kept  in  g<>od  repair,  and  there  is  constantly  an  English  garrison  in  it. 
A  signal  victory  was  gained  at  this  plnce  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1764,  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Munro,  who  opposed  and 
conquered  a  Mogul  force  of  40,000  men  with  an  army  of  856  European 
and  6215  native  troops.  (Mill,  History  of  British  India.) 

BUXToX,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  aud  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Bakewell  and  hundred  of  High  Peak,  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Derby  to  Manchester,  in  53°  15'  N.  lat.,  1°  52'  W.  long.,  distant  83 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  and  160  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Buxton  in  1851  was  1235. 
The  living  of  Buxton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
I '  r'.iy  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Buxton  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  basin,  surrounded  by  bleak 
hills  and  extensive  tracts  of  moorland.  It  would  be  entirely  environed 
with  mountains  but  for  the  narrow  ravine  down  which  the  river  Wye 
flowa  on  its  way  to  the  Derw«nt,  parallel  to  the  high  road  which  leads 
to  Bakewell.  Chee  Tor,  a  perpendicular  and  stupendous  rock  of 
limestone,  360  feet  high,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Wormhill,  and 
about  five  miles  from  Buxton.  A  little  east,  tho  lofty  peaks  of  Win- 
bill  and  Loschill  may  be  distinguished  by  their  form  from  all  the 
mountains  in  the  county.  Extensive  woods  and  plantations  now 
clothe  the  sides  and  summits  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  mineral  springs  at  this  place  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans.  Buxton  was  a  watering  place  in  the  16th  century.  The 
baths  were  connected  with  a  shrine,  on  which  visiters  for  health  pre- 
sented their  offerings.  After  the  suppression  of  religious  houses, 
these  offerings  were  removed,  and  the  baths  locked  and  sealed  up  for 
a  time.  In  Qupcn  Elizabeth's  time  however  they  had  more  than 


pp.  215-221.  There  were  in  fact  excellent  and  commodious  buildings 
provided  for  visiters  even  in  the  16th  century.  From  Camden's  time 
till  now  Buxton  seems  to  have  maintained  and  even  increased  its 
popularity.  Additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  at  different 
times ;  but  the  most  important  have  been  those  carried  into  effect  by 
the  late  and  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Buxton  old  town  stands 
upon  much  higher  ground  than  the  new,  and  has  still  the  remains  of 
a  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place.  The  main  street  is  wide, 
and  contains  a  few  good  inns  and  lodging-houses,  but  the  buildings  in 
general  are  old  and  mean.  The  new  part  of  the  town  may  be  said 
to  begin  at  the  Crescent  and  to  stretch  along  the  Bakewell  road,  the 
buildings  of  which  form  a  handsome  entrance  to  the  town  on  that  side. 

The  Crescent  at  Buxton  is  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  basement  story  is  a  rustic  arcade  forming  a  piazza  7  feet  wide 
within.  Over  the  arches  a  balustrade  runs  along  the  whole  building. 
Above  the  piers  are  Doric  pilasters  that  support  an  ornamemtal 
architrave  and  cornice,  which  is  terminated  by  another  balustrade, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Cavendish  family. 
This  extensive  and  elegant  structure  is  three  stories  high ;  the 
span  of  the  Crescent  is  200  feet ;  and  each  wing  measures  58  feet, 
making  the  whole  extent  of  the  front  316  feet;  it  contains  378 
windows.  In  it  are  comprised  two  hotels,  a  library,  an  assembly- 
room  75  feet  long,  and  a  news-room,  besides  the  baths  and  a  few 
private  residences. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Crescent  and  nearly  adjoining  it  is  the  old 
hull,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
whose  cnrtody  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  placed.  In  one  of  her  visits 
ixton  Mary  occupied  apartments  in  this  building,  which  are 
still  shnwn  as  hers.  The  house  was  considerably  enlarged  in  1670. 
The  public  baths  at  Buxton  are  very  numerous,  and  are  fitted  up 
with  every  attention  to  the  convenience  of  the  visiters.  The  well  from 
which  the  wat«r  is  supplied  to  those  who  resort  to  Buxton  is  in  a 
•mall  building  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple,  in  front  of  the  west 


wing  of  the  Crescent.  In  the  centre  of  this  building,  called  St.  Ann's 
Well,  is  a  white  marble  basin,  into  which  the  water  issues  from  the 
:pring.  By  the  side  of  this  basin  is  a  double  pump,  from  which 
either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  procured  within  a  few  inches  of  each 
other.  The  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  CO  gallons  a  minute.  Besides 
what  is  properly  called  the  Buxtou  water  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
of  a  rough  strong  taste  issuing  from  a  chalky  stratum  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Wye,  over  which  a  neat  stono  structure  has  been 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mixed  with  the  other  this  water 
proves  purgative.  A  conduit  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  pure 
water  for  domestic  purposes  waa  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1840. 

The  public  walks  at  Buxtou,  of  which  there  is  great  variety,  are 
laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  planta- 
tions. Around  Buxton  there  are  many  fine  walks  aud  drives.  Shir- 
brook  Dell,  Ashwood  Dale,  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  other  spots  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  are  all  interesting,  and  the  neighbouring  eminences 
afford  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects.  The  environs  of 
Buxton  abound  with  natural  curiosities  and  romantic  scenery.  Tho 
high  perpendicular  crags  on  the  Bakewell  road  bordering  the  valley  of 
of  the  Wye  make  that  road  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  acces- 
sible of  all  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Buxtou.  At  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  different  direction  are  the  limestone 
quarries  and  Pool's  Hole.  The  latter  is  a  cavern  of  considerable 
dimensions  in  a  limestone  rock  contracted  in  its  entrance,  but 
spacious  in  the  interior.  Its  roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  stalac- 
tites, one  of  which  more  remarkable  than  the  rest  about  the  middle  of 
the  cave  is  called  tho  '  Flitch  of  Bacon.'  Hero  the  cave  again  con- 
tracts, but  beyond  it  becomes  wide  and  lofty,  as  far  as  a  large  massy 
column  of  stalagmite  denominated  the  '  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar,'  from 
a  tradition  that  she  stopped  at  this  point.  The  further  end  of  the 
cavern,  comprising  about  100  yards,  is  not  very  accessible.  The 
whole  length  is  560  yards.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  partly 
occupied  with  dwellings  excavated  out  of  the  ashes  which  have  been 
thrown  here  from  the  lime-kilns.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime  is 
burnt,  and  sent  into  distant  parts  by  the  Peak  Forest  railway.  The 
rocks  about  Buxton  consist  of  beds  of  limestone  aud  of  lava  or  toad- 
stone,  which  lie  alternately  one  upon  the  other.  There  are  many 
shops  in  Buxton  for  the  sale  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Peak, 
manufactured  into  various  articles  of  ornament  and  use,  besides  fossils 
and  specimens  of  natural  curiosities.  Among  these  is  a  beautiful 
spar  denominated  '  Blue  John,'  formerly  used  in  repairing  the  roads, 
but  now  worked  into  the  most  elegant  vases.  This  spar  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton. 

Buxton  church  is  a  large  and  graceful  edifice  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
built  in  1812  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  An  old  building  which 
originally  served  as  the  church  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  school  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  ;  but  it  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  purpose.  A  new  school-room  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  This  school  has  endowments  which  amount  to  94Z. 
per  annum.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  Buxton  for  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  An  excellent  institution  at 
this  place  called  the  Buxton  Bath  Charity  is  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
in  humble  circumstances  whose  state  of  health  may  require  the  use 
of  the  Buxton  waters.  Every  visitor  to  Buxton  is  requested  to  give 
a  donation  of  one  shilling  to  this  charity  the  first  time  of  dining  in 
the  town,  whether  at  an  hotel  or  a  lodging-house.  The  number  of 
visiters  at  Buxton  varies  from  12,000  to  14,OUO  annually.  There  are 
accommodations  for  nearly  2000  at  one  time.  The  season  commences 
in  June  and  ends  in  October.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday; 
fairs  are  held  on  February  3rd,  April  1st,  aud  May  2nd,  besides  a 
cattle  fair  on  September  8th. 

(Rhodes,  Peak  Scenery;  Adams,  Gem  of  the  Pea!:;  Land  We  Live 
In,  vol.  iii. ;  Communication  from,  Buxton.) 

BYBLUS,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  now  called  Jube'il,  situated  nearly 
half  way  between  Tripoli  and  Beirout  near  tho  sea-coast,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  range  of  Libanus.  The  town  of  Jubeil  is  inclosed 
by  a  wall,  some  parts  of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders.  Within  the  circuit,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
there  is  an  ancient  Roman  theatre  in  a  nearly  perfect  state ;  fragments 
of  granitic  columns  are  lying  about.  The  celebrated  Jewish  writer 
Philo  was  a  native  of  Byblus.  Byblus  was  the  fabled  birth-place  of 
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Thammnz,  or  Adonis,  to  whom  it  had  a  famous  temple.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  Giblah,  and  its  territory  is 
assigned  (Josh.  xiii.  6)  to  the  Israelites,  but  they  never  got  possession 
of  it.  The  Giblites  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  stone- 
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and  caulker,  of  thins.     Alexander  took  Byblus,  whose  king 
Uw  Macedonian  fleet  with  hi.  .hips.     The  city  gave  title  to  a 
before  it  MI  under  UM  Moslem*.    The  coin,  uf  ih MM.  bare 
Uw  type  of  Aitarta,  or  of  Isia,  who  came  to  Byblns  in  quoit  of  the 

' 

BY  ;.»d»  West,  the  chief  town  of  Carleton  County,  u 

sitaaUd  in  a  r««7  beautiful  put  of  the  country  on  the  OtUwa,  near 
UM  junction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  with  that  river,  in  45'  20'  N.  lat, 
7S'  4*  W.  long. ;  distant  126  mile*  N.N.K.  from  Kingston,  and 
SM  miU«  N.E.  by  K.  from  Toronto :  the  population  of  the  town  in 
1U1  was  77«0.  'The  lower  town,  which  it  the  older  port,  it  that  in 
which  bn.lnnss  U  generally  carried  on  :  the  upper  town  U  of  more  recent 
it  ia  aituatp.1  about  lialf  a  mile  distant  on  a  more  elevated 


•U,  and  consists  chiefly  of  private  residences.  Considerable  improve- 
ment ha*  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  Bytown  of  late  yean. 
Bsreral  bandaome  atone  building*  hare  been  erected.  The  town 
eanUins  place*  of  wonhip  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wealeyan 
Mtllrnrerts.  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholic*;  several  schools,  a  com- 
••till  reading-room.  a  mercantile  library  association,  a  court-house, 
barracks,  and  a  jail  Bytown  i*  nipported  chiefly  by  the  lumber  trade, 
•  term  applied  to  the  system  of  floating  Urge  rafU  of  rough  timber 
down  the  riven  of  America  to  the  depot*  and  ports  in  the  lower  parta 
of  their  course,  Timber  cut  on  crown-lands  and  brought  down  the 
Ottawa  Hirer  U  meaanred  at  Bytown,  and  the  owner  gives  bond  to 
pay  the  dutic*  at  Quebec.  The  value  of  timber  brought  down  the 
river  in  one  year,  1844,  was  estimated  at  341.756/.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  being  cut  on  crown-lands  was  liable  to  duty,  amounting 
to  about  34,0001.  Fain  are  held  at  Bytown  in  April  and  September. 
Strainers  ply  between  Bytown  and  GrenvUle  on  the  Ottawa,  and 
between  Bytown  and  Kingston  on  the  Rideau  Canal. 

BYZA'XTH'M  (Bi/farrur,  on  the  coins  sometimes  Biwavrior),  an 
ancient  Greek  city,  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  modern  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Megara  in 
B-c.  867.  The  city  was  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Bosporus,  on  the 
south  by  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn.  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writer*,  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fUli  iu 
the  sea  of  Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  MccotU,  and  round  by  the  eastern 
and  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  entered  the  Bosporus  ;  ami  the 
harbour  of  Byzantium  was  called  '  the  Golden  Horn,'  in  consequence 
of  the  riches  'derived!  from  the  fishery.  (I'lin.  'Hist  Nat.'  ix.  15.) 
The  Byzantine*  salted  the  fi»h,  which  was  an  article  of  considerable 
trade.  The  harbour  of  Byzantium  became  a  place  of  resort  for 
trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  northern  coasts  of  which  already 


in  the  time  of  Herodotus  supplied  with  corn,  as  they  do  now,  Greece 
and  other  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Persian  satrap  Otanca  took 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  an   earlier  Megarensian   colony   on    the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Bosporus.      After  the  battle  of  Plafcca,  Pausa- 
nuu  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces  took  Byzantium,  and  a 
fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  Lacedicmonians  was  sent  to  it. 
This  second  colony  has  given  occasion  to  Justinus  and  other  writers 
to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded  by  Pauaanias.    The  Lacedaemo- 
nians kept  possession  of  Byzantium  till  Pericles  took  it  from  them, 
but  they  retook  it  shortly  after.    Alcibiades  again  got  possession  of 
it  by  a  stratagem  and  by  holding  communication  with  some  persona 
within  the  place.     (Plutarch,  '  Alcib.')     Lysander  recovered  it  soon 
after,  and  it  was  under  the  Lacedicmonians  when  Xennphon,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  10,000  passed  through  it  on  his  way  home,  and  his 
men  bad  a  serious  aflray  with  the  Lacedaemonian  governor,  which  was 
with  difficulty  settled  by  the  prudence  of  Xenophon.     Thrasybulus 
drove  the  Lacedemonians  away,  B.C.  390,  and  changed  the  form  of 
government,  which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  democracy.     The 
n»*fre  Bithynian  inhabitant*  were  treated  a*   Helots.       Aft 
recovery  of  it*  liberty,  II\  uuitium  seems  to  have  prospered  for  a  time, 
and   H  became,   in   B.C.    356,    the   head   of  a   confederacy   of  the 
neighbouring  maritime  towns.     It  also  joined  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios 
in  the  league  with  King  Mausolus  against  the  Athenians,  who  sent  an 
expedition   against  Byzantium,  which  however  failed.      Some  time 
after,  Philip  of  Maosdon  having  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.     The  Byzantines  made  a  bold  defence,  and 
Philip1,  army  become  distressed  for  want  of  provisions  mid  i. 
Philip  relieved  his  wants  by  seizing  170  ships  and  confiscating  their 
cargoes.     On  a  dark  night  Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprising  the 
town,  when  a  "  light  ebons  suddenly  from  the  north,"  and  revealed  to 
th«  inhabitants  their  danger.     In  gratitude  for  this  the  Byzantines 
boflt  an  altar  to  Diana,  and  assumed  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of 
The  crescent  is  found  on  several  medals  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Constantinople,  adopted  it  for  their 
own  aeries.     Under  Alex*nHi>r  tH«  HM**  *n.i  t.iMlw*j3MM   «4,«  .<*«» 


, 

Uo<Ur  Alexander  the  Great  and  Lysimachus,  who  after 
Alexander's  death  soceeedsd  to  the  government  of  Thrace,  Byzantium 
was  obttgsd  to  submit  to  the  Macedonians,  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
its  municipal  independence,  which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It*  maritime  commerce  was  prosperous,  but  it 
was  ex  posed  on  the  laud  side  to  continual  incursions  of  Thracians, 
Scythians,  and  other  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down 
**•  £•»»••<,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress.  The  most  troublesome 
of  these  •onions  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overran  Macedonia 


and  Northern  Greece  about  B.C.  279.     The  Byzantine*,  in  or 
have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums,  from 
3000  to  1 0,000  pieces  of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  80  talents, 
to  save  their  lands  from  being  ravaged  iu  harvest-time.     These  and 
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other  burdens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  the  exacting  of  a  toll 
from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about  B.C.  221.  The 
Gauls  at  last  went  over  to  Asia,  and  left  Byzantium  in  peace.  Th  • 
Rhodians,  a  maritime  trading  people,  refused  to  pay  the  toll  on  their 
ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  led  to  a  war  with  Byzan- 
tium, in  which  Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  sided  with  the  Rhodians, 
and  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the  part  of  the  Byzantines. 
The  latter  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  peace  was  made  by  the  mediation 
of  Cavalus  or  Cavarus,  king  of  the  Gallo-Oncci. 

Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  1 1.  of  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  against  Antiochua  and  Mithridates.  In  return  for  iU  sr; 
it  was  made  a  free  town  confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were 
treated  as  foreign  ambassadors.  Some  domestic  disputes  h<>- 
occasioned  an  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  losing  party,  and  Clodiua  the 
tribune  carried  a  decree  enjoining  the  Byzantines  to  readmit  tin- 
emigrants.  Piso  was  sent  to  enforce  this  decree,  but  his  conduct 
there  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  hostile  conqueror  rather  than  of 
an  ally  and  mediator.  After  Piso's  departure  the  Byzantines  resumed 
their  former  independence.  They  were  subject  to  a  tribute  however, 
at  least  under  the  first  emperors,  which  Claudius  remitted  for  five 
years,  in  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war. 
(Tacitus,  'Ann.'  xii.  62.)  Inconsequence  of  some  fiesh  domestic  broil  i 
however  Vespasian  took  away  their  liberties  and  scut  them  a  governor, 
and  when  Apolloniua  of  Tyana  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  on  the 
subject,  Veapasian  replied  that  the  Byzantines  had  forgotten  how  to 
be  free.  In  the  civil  war  between  Severua  and  Pcscenniua  Niger,  the 
Byzantines  took  the  part  of  the  latter.  After  Niger's  dcntli  s 
besieged  the  town,  which  the  inhabitants  defended  for  three  years 
with  the  courage  of  despair.  At  last  famine  obliged  them  to  sun 
(A.D.  196),  and  Severus  treated  them  with  hia  characteristic  inhu- 
manity. The  armed  men  and  the  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death, 
the  walls  were  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  Severus  however  relented  afterwards, 
and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  embellish  the  town ;  he  built 
magnificent  baths,  porticoes  round  the' Hippodrome  and  other  build- 
ings, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Autonina,  in  honour  of  his  sou 
Antoninus  Bassianus.  The  Byzantines  having  rebuilt  their  walls,  and 
recovered  their  prosperity,  had  next  the  misfortune  of  somehow  di 
pleasing  Gallienus,  a  worse  man  than  Sevenu,  who  entered  the  town 
under  a  promise  of  amnesty,  and  had  moat  of  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred. Trobellius  Pollio  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  old 
families  in  Byzantium,  except  those  who  had  left  the  town  before 
Gallienus  entered  it  The  town  however  was  restored,  and  it  repelled 
an  irruption  of  the  Qoths,  who  hod  entered  the  Bosporus  \m,l.  r 
Claudius  II.  After  the  defeat  of  Liciiiius  by  Constantino,  Byzantium 
surrendered  to  the  Utter ;  who  was  so  struck  with  its  situation  that 
he  determined  to  build  a  new  city  by  the  side  of  old  Byzantium, 
which  he  called  N'ea  Roma,  and  which  he  chose  afterwards  for  tbo 
capital  of  the  empire.  In  May  A.I).  330,  the  new  town,  whi>  ! 
been  commenced  only  three  yean  before,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  feasts  lasted  40  days.  [CONSTANTINOPLE.] 

Athenseus,  .Klian,  and  other  ancient  compilers  give  rather  an 
unfavourable  account  of  Byzantine  morals  and  manners.  1*1 
and  debauchery  prevailed,  the  citizens  spent  their  time  in  the  market- 
place, or  in  the  numerous  public  houses  of  the  city,  and  let  their 
houses  and  wives  tostrangers.  The  sound  of  n  flute  put  them  imme- 
diately in  a  tncrry  mood,  but  they  lied  from  that  of  a  trumpet,  and 
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their  general,  Leo  or  Leonidas,  in  the  siege  by  Philip,  had  no  means 
of  keeping  them  to  watch  and  defend  the  walls  but  by  causing  the 
sutlers  and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts.  (Athe- 
uaeus,  x.  p.  442  ;  Lilian.  '  Hist.'  iii.  14.)  Byzantium  was  full  of  foreign 
and  native  merchants,  sailors,  and  fishermen,  whom  the  excellent  wine 
sold  in  the  town  and  supplied  by  Maromea  and  other  districts  seldom 
permitted  to  return  sober  to  their  ships.  A  democracy  of  such  jolly 
carousers  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  strict  and  orderly  in  its 
administration,  and  it  is  recorded  of  a  Byzantine  demagogue  that 
being  asked  in  some  particular  case  what  was  the  law  of  the  country, 
he  answered,  "Whatever  I  please."  Dion  says  that  the  walls  of 
Byzantium  were  built  of  massive  square  stones  fastened  together  with 
iron  bolts,  and  fitting  so  well  together  that  the  whole  wall  appeared 


to  be  one  block.  The  Byzantines  at  one  time  had  500  ships,  several 
of  them  with  rudders  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  be  able  to  steer  either 
way  without  veering  or  tacking.  Tacitus  speaks  of  such  vessels  being 
used  in  the  Euxiue  in  his  time.  ('  Histor."  iii.  46.)  Byzantium 
occupied  the  most  eastern  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  of 
Constantinople  is  built,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over  the 
three  regions  of  the  city  that  lie  behind  the  present  seraglio  and 
gardens  of  the  sultan.  Dionysius  Byzantiuus  gives  it  40  stadia  in 
circumference.  The  acropolis  or  citadel  stood  on  the  hill  where  the 
seraglio  now  is. 

(Muller,  Hiit&ry  of  the  Doriam ;  Bockh,  On  the  Public  Economy  of 
the  Atheniam ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Advertut  Rlietorei,  37;  Codiuus, 
Fragment  of  Hesychius  on  the  Origin  of  Constantinople.) 


f'ABELLO.     [PUERTO  CABKLLO.] 
V     CABES,  GULF  OF.     [KHABB.] 

CABRA.     [CORDOVA.] 

<'Al:l:'-:UA.     [BALEARIC  ISLANDS.] 

CABl'L  (pronounced  and  sometimes  spelt  Caubool,  also  Kabool), 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Cabul  in  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  is 
situated  on  the  Cabul  River,  in  a  wide  plain  between  6000  and  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  34°  30'  N,.  lat,  69*  6'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles  N.  from  Ohuznee,  200  miles  N.E.  from  Candahar,  and 
120  miles  W.  from  Peshawur:  population  about  60,000.  The  city  is 
flanked  on  three  sides  by  low  hills,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall.  The 
north-eastern  quarter  forms  the  Bala  Hissar  (Palace  of  Kings),  a  for- 
tified inclosure  comprising  the  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Cabul,  the 
government  offices,  the  palace  gardens,  and  a  small  town.  The  outer 
town  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  compactly  built,  chiefly  with 
sun-dried  bricks  and  wood  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  It  is  entered  by  four  gates  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  i 
two  principal  streets  that  cross  the  city.  One  of  these  streets,  running 
northward,  led  to  the  once  magnificent  bazaars  destroyed  by  the  Briti-h 
on  their  evacuation  of  Cabul,  on  which  occasion  also  the  Bala  Hissar 
was  greatly  damaged.  The  city  is  divided  into  separate  districts,  each  i 
of  which  is  walled,  and  may  form  on  occasion  a  separate  fortress.  In 
general  the  streets  are  crooked,  badly  paved,  and  narrow  ;  so  much 
so,  that  two  horsemen  can  with  difficulty  pass  in  some  of  them. 
The  houses  are  two  and  three  stories  high,  and,  as  in  most  ports  of 
the  east,  they  have  flat  roofs  :  those  of  the  wealthy  are  built  round 
courtyards,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Baber  who  made  Cabul  his  capital  is  on  a  hill  outside  the  city  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  large  beds  of  flowers,  and  commands  a  noble  prospect : 
the  tomb  of  Timur-Shah  is  a  brick  octagon  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
The  plain  about  the  city  is  laid  out  in  orchards  and  gardens,  which 
in  some  seasons  of  the  year  are  very  beautiful.  The  climate  of  Cabul, 
owing  to  its  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  i 
which  is  long  and  severe.  [AFGHANISTAN.]  The  summer  is 
delightful.  Cabul  is  the  centre  of  a  very  active  transit  trade  in 
Russian,  Chinese,  and  other  northern  products,  which  are  sent  by 
caravans  to  Hindustan  and  Persia.  The  routes  by  which  this  trade 
is  conducted  and  the  items  of  which  it  consists  are  given  in  the 
article  on  AFGHANISTAN.  Cabul  has  also  important  markets  for 
the  sale  of  corn,  horses,  cattle,  and  fuel;  it  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  the  east  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Cabul  occupies  probably  an  ancient  site ;  some  think  it  to  be  the 
Cabura  of  Ptolemy.  The  Arabic  historians  mention  it  as  the  residence 
of  a  Hindoo  prince  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  taken  by  Tamerlane 
about  1394,  and  again  in  1739  by  Nadir-Shah,  who  plundered  it. 
On  the  death  of  Nadir-Shah,  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the 
Duranee  monarchy,  took  possession  of  Cabul,  and  his  son  Timur 
made  it  in  1774  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  The  events  that 
occurred  in  the  city  during  the  late  Afghan  war  are  noticed  under 
AFGHANISTAN. 

CABUL  RIVER     [AFGHANISTAN.] 

CACERES.     [EsTHEMADURA,  SPANISH.] 

CACHA'R,  a  province  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  Hindustan,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Brahmaputra  River  and  Asam,  E.  by  Manipoor  and 
the  Birmese  territory,  S.  by  Silhet  and  Tiperah,  and  W.  by  the  prin- 
cipality of  Jrntia.  This  province  is  situated  between  24°  and  27° 
N.  lat.,  and  between  92°  and  94°  E.  long.  :  its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  140  English  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west 
about  100  miles. 

Cachar,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Hairumbo,  is  divided  into 
Cachar  Proper  and  bharmapore ;  the  first  occupying  the  south  and 
the  second  the  north  part  of  the  province.  The  country  in  general 
i*  mountainous ;  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with 
forest  trees,  bamboos,  and  jungle,  which  frequently  render  them 
inaccessible ;  the  passes  are  not  practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  few 
roads  have  been  made  in  the  district. 

A  great  number  of  small  streams  have  their  sources  in  the  high 
lands  of  Cachar.  Those  in  the  (astern  mountains  unite  and  form  the 
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rivers  Capili  and  Barak,  both  of  which  join  the  Megna  or  Brahma- 
putra :  the  Barak  at  the  point  (24°  hit,  91°  long.)  where  that  river 
takes  the  name  of  the  Megna.  During  certain  parts  of  the  year  the 
Barak  can  be  navigated ;  in  the  dry  season  it  is  fordable,  the  channel 
being  obstructed  by  rocks ;  but  soon  after  the  rains  have  set  in  the 
river  has  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet  of  water.  From  June  until 
November  considerable  tracts  are  inundated,  and  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  is  consequently  increased. 

The  jungle  fever,  often  fatal  to  Europeans,  is  common  in  Cachar. 
It  does  not  however  attack  the  natives  with  equal  violence.  The 
country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  entire  population  has  been  estimated 
at  about  360,000,  but  the  numbers  are  liable  to  constant  fluctuation. 
The  best  peopled  districts  are  those  nearest  to  the  south-west,  and  a 
level  tract  in  the  north  near  the  Capili  River  and  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Dhannapore. 

Cospore,  the  modern  capital,  is  20  miles  south  from  Grobarge,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Hairumbo,  in  24°  45'  N.  lat.,  92°  45'  E.  long.,  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Madhura.  The  Raja  of  Cachar 
having  in  1311  removed  his  residence  to  Doodputlee,  a  small  town 
about  18  miles  farther  north,  Cospore  has  since  considerably  fallen 
off.  The  town  of  Dharmapore,  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
province  and  about  60  miles  from  Cospore,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
some  strength,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade;  but  the  fort  has 
now  fallen  into  decay,  the  trade  has  in  a  great  measure  left  the  place, 
and  its  population  has  decreased. 

Cachar  was  invaded  by  the  Birmese  in  1774,  but  the  force  first  sent 
was  destroyed  by  the  jungle  fever.  A  second  expedition  reduced  the 
raja  to  submission,  and  forced  him  to  become  a  tributary  of  the  King 
of  Ava.  In  1810  the  Raja  of  Cachar  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British.  Some  twenty  years  later  the  province  became 
the  scene  of  trouble  and  confusion.  In  1830  the  Raja  Govind  Chandra 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guard.  By  desire  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  insure  peace  on  the  north-east  frontier,  it  was  determined  to  annex 
the  province  to  the  British  empire.  The  affairs  of  the  province  are 
administered  by  a  native  raja  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
government. 

(Hamilton,  East  India  Gazetteer  ;  Wilson,  Hitlory  of  BrUuh  India; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

CADER  IDRIS.     [MERIONETHSHIRE.] 

CADIZ,  PROVINCE  OF.     [SEVILLA.] 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Spain,  in  36°  31'  N.  lat.,  6°  17'  W.  long.,  70  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
city  of  Sevilla.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  Cadi/, 
which  is  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Sevilla  and  great  division 
of  Andalucia.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Sevilla.  The  population  in  1845  was  53,922. 

Cadiz  is  built  on  the  end  of  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus  or  tongue 
of  land,  which  extends  from  the  island  of  Leon  (Isla  de  Leon),  about 
5  miles  in  a  north-north-west  direction.  The  rocky  extremity  on 
which  the  city  is  constructed  is  considerably  higher  than  the  isthmus 
which  connects  it  with  the  Isla  de  Leon ;  it  has  a  circuit  of  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  in  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  except  where 
it  joins  the  isthmus.  The  whole  of  the  western  sides  of  the  city,  the 
isthmus,  and  the  Isla  de  Leon,  are  open  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  to  the 
north  and  north-east  the  projections  of  the  mainland  form  with  the 
isthmus  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  which  includes  a  circuit  of  more  than 
thirty  miles.  The  outer  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the 
city  and  the  promontory  of  Rota,  distant  about  five  miles,  is  exposed 
to  the  south-west,  but  the  inner  bay  is  well  sheltered,  and  affords  in 
most  places  good  anchorage.  Some  dangerous  rocks  called  Las 
Puercas  (the  Sows)  are  scattered  opposite  the  city,  in  the  direction  of 
Rota.  The  Guadalete  enters  the  sea  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  where 
the  inner  bay  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  within  this  portion  the 
harbour  is  formed  by  a  well-constructed  mole,  but  is  not  of  sufficient 
depth  to  allow  large  vessels  to  come  close  up  to  the  city.  From 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  the  coast  trends  south,  and  the  bay  becomes 
narrower,  the  mouth  being  defended  by  the  cross-fires  of  the  forts  of 
Matagorda  and  Puutales.  Here  an  islet,  which  contained  Fort  San 
Luis,  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  called  the  Trocadero. 
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front  Uw  TTomJma  Uv»  bay  sweat*  inward*,  forming  »  small  bar  in 
the  mainUtkl.  where  the  town  of  Puerto  Real  is  wtuat.-l.  ami  opposite 
MM  narrow  channel  called  the  Rio  de  Santi  IVtri.  which  diridM  the 
Ui a*  Uoo  from  the  mainlan.l.  MM!  U  aramd  by  abridge  called  the 
PiMte  do  Zaua.  On  the  majijand,  at  tl>e  entrance  of  th*  Rio  d«- 
Hanti  IVtri.  u  U  rarraoa,  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenal*  of  Sjuiin, 
formerly  •  (tattoo  for  the  oarracka,  or  galleons,  »n  I  from  the  dock 
vmnU  of  which  were  cnbaeqnently  Boated  thu  prati,!  three-decker*. 
mo*  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  IJriti.h  fleet-  during  the  last 
war  with  Spain.  The  Kio  de  Santi  Petri  i>  very  deep,  and  at  the 
ealiann  fnxn  the  Atlantic  u  defended  by  •  rock-built  oastfe.  Fort 
Sum  Lob,  in  the  islet  of  the  Trooadero,  was  much  injured  by  Marsha) 
Victor,  and  afterwards  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Doc  d'Angouldme. 
Tfce  fortifications  generally  are  at  preeent  in  a  state  of  neglect  and 

The  city  of  CadU  U  in  form  nearly  a  square,  each  side  of  which  i- 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  U  surrounded  by  ramparta,  and 
has  Are  gates,  one  of  which  opens  on  the  isthmus,  which  U  itself 
intersected  about  the  middle  by  a  deep  entrenchment  called  the 
Cortednra.  Between  the  ramparta  and  the  bay  public  walks  hare 
been  formed.  The  principal  walk,  the  Alameda,  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  It  is  planted  with  trees  and  provided  with  seats, 
and  is  thronged  on  the  fine  evening*.  The  street*  are  regularly  laid 
oat,  mostly  niissini  each  other  at  ri^ht  angles ;  they  are  in  general 
narrow,  but  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  principal  street  however 
is  of  good  width ;  it  contains  the  Exchange  ( Bolao),  the  houses  of  thu 
nobility  and  chief  merchants,  and  U  the  great  resort  for  men  of  business 
and  loungers  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  It  is  connected  with 
the  principal  square  (Plaza  San  Antonio),  which  though  not  large  is 
handsome,  surrounded  by  large  house*,  and  planted  with  trees,  with 
marble  seats  beneath  them.  The  houses  of  Cadiz  are  built  of  a  white 
•tone,  which  gives  the  city  a  remarkably  bright  and  clean  appearance, 
and  the  fronts  of  most  of  them  are  painted,  and  have  balconies  furnished 
with  curtains  to  shade  the  inmates  from  the  sun.  The  supply  of 
water  for  general  purposes  is  from  rain  collected  in  cisterns,  but  good 
water  in  abundance  is  brought  in  boats  from  Puerto  Santa  Maria, 
The  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  ; 
U  rises  172  feet  from  the  base,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  80  mile*.  Prom  the  top  of  the  Torre  de  la  Vigia  the  white 
and  smokeless  city,  with  its  look-out  towers  (miradores),  its  flat  roofs, 
and  flags,  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Cadiz  contains  two  cathedral*.  The  old  one  was  built  in  1597. 
The  new  one  (La  Nueva  Catedral)  was  commenced  in  1720,  by  the 
corporation,  to  supply  the  want  of  dignity  of  the  old  one,  but  was  not 
completed  till  about  1640.  It  is  however  of  small  size  and  poor 
architecture.  There  are  two  theatres  (in  the  larger  of  which  operas 
are  sometime*  performed),  and  a  new  bull-arena  (Plaza  de  Tore*). 
The  Museo  contains  about  100  paintings  by  Znrbaran,  Murillo, 
Giordano,  and  i*hers,  but  they  are  not  of  the  highest  class.  The 
chapel  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  San  Francisco  contain*  tho  lout 
work  of  Murillo.  who  fell  from  the  scaffolding  while  painting  it,  and 
died  in  consequence  at  Sevillo.  There  are  artillery-barracks,  a  naval 
college,  a  custom-house,  a  Rouse  of  Refuge  (Casa  de  Misericordia), 
which  sometimes  contains  1000  inmates,  and  several  smaller  charitable 
establishments.  The  city  also  contains  a  college,  a  school  of  navigation, 
and  several  other  educational  institutions. 

Cadiz  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  commercial 
prosperity.  In  1792  tho  imports  from  Spanish  America  amounted  to 
(,2»5,S33/. ;  but  this  commercial  activity  was  almost  wholly  di- 
tty the  defection  of  the  Spanish  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preeent  century.  The  foreign  trade,  which  in  now  in  a  state  of  great 
•apression,  arise*  out  of  the  importation,  in  Spanish  ships,  of  colonial 
produce  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  tin-  Philippine  Mauds ;  hidi--., 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  produce  from  Smith  America;  salt-finh  from 
NewfoundUnd.  it,  i:.,i:Ii.h  vessels;  and  inan<ifactun«l  Koodn  from 
England.  France,  and  (Wmany:  but  a  great  amount  of  thin  last 
branch  of  trade  U  contraband.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  wine, 
olive-oil,  fruits,  .alt.  and  .,ni.l.i|v.  r.  |»  ]S49  the  export  of  sherry 
••UMillsil  t°  1*8.1 70  butt*.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  i»  mid,  r 
S,000,OUO(.,  and  that  of  the  import,  (exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade) 
U  not  much  more  than  1, 000,0001.  Hail-*teamen  go  once  a  week 
between  Cadiz  and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on  in  small  craft,  not  exceeding  60  tons  burden,  which  imp...t 
pivrisiaua,  grain,  charcoal,  Ac.  from  the  other  maritime  province*, 
and  export  colonial  produce,  and  linen  and  woollen  good*.  Tho 
carried  on  in  the  city  consist  of  soap,  glass,  ooanu 
i  fobr^  ootton.nd.uk  good*,  and  hat*.  There  are  also  some 


»•  U  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe.     It  was  founded 
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by  the  Phoniciaas  several  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  wa*  the  great  mart  whence  toe  tin  of  Britain  and  o»l, 
*  western  Enron*  were  distributed  over  the  eastern  world.  The 
n  Ml  Din  awn*  of  the  town  wa,  OoAV.  The  Greeks  named  it  PaJ.ipa ; 
the  Romans  oW«,  and  under  them  H  was  made  a  muniripinm,  and 
became  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  then  received 
the  title  of  '  Anpirta  Urns  Julia  Oaditana/  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  four  Conventns  Juridid  of  Bertioa.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goth., 
and  from  them  by  the  Moor*.  From  the  Moor,  it  was  recovered  by 


Akmao  el  Sabio,  September  14th,  111'..'    It  has  often  been  besieged.    It 

i  taken  by  assault,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  l-'.n.-ii-ii  in  1590. 
It  was  long  blockaded  by  admiral  Blake,  who  there  capture-  1 
galleons  laden  with  treasure,  and  sunk  eight  others.  Two  Kiu-lixh 
expeditions  against  it  failed,  one  in  1628,  and  another  in  17  J 
It  was  invested  by  the  French  during  tho  Peninsular  War  in  1810,  and 
.he  investment  continued  till  August  25th,  1812,  when,  in  consequence 
if  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  >',  •  l.lockade  wa* 
discontinued,  and  about  1000  guru*  were  destroyed,  as  well  m>  the  vast 
works  at  Chiclana,  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  and  the  Trocadero.  In 
August,  1823,  it  wa*  besieged  by  the  Due  •  •  •.  and  in 

October  the  same  year  was  delivered  up  to  him.     The  French  troops 
retained  possession  of  it  till  the  summer  of  1828. 

(Stmbo,  iii.  p.  168,  Ac.,  ed.  Casaub. ;  Pliny,  ffint.  -Y./'.  iv.  •_•:!,  *c. ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain ;  Borrow,  Bible  in  Spain  ;  Napier,  Penin- 
sular II 

CADORE.    [BELLUNO.] 

CADSAND.     [ZEKLAXD.] 

CAEN,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  in  the  north 
of  France,  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of 
Calvados,  Manche,  and  Ornc,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  HIM  I  <>t' 
commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  of  a  \<r--. 
university,  an  endowed  college,  and  an  inferior  school  of  navigation, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  with  the  Orne,  127  miles 
W.  from  Paris,  in  49°  11'  N.  lat,  0°  21'  \V.  long.,  and  has  40,589 
inhabitants  including  the  whole  commune. 

The  city  stands  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orne  in  the  English  Channel.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
before  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  called  Cathom  or  Cathem,  from 
which  the  modern  name  U  said  to  be  derived.  When  Charles  the 
Simple  in  912  ceded  Neustria  to  the  Northmen,  Caen  was  a  large  and 
important  town.  The  Conqueror  and  his  wife  Matilda  resided  in  it 
for  some  time,  and  contributed  greatly  to  it*  embellishment.  The 
Conqueror  commenced  the  castle  of  Caen,  which  was  finixhod  by 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  tho  town  became  the  capital  of  Lower 
Normandie.  In  1346,  soon  after  it  had  been  walled  in  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  Edward  III.  took  Caen  after  a  siege,  and  plund. 

The  town  was  then,"  says  Froissart,  "  large,  strong,  and  full  of 
drapery  and  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise,  rich  citizens,  noble  dames 
and  damsels,  and  tine  churches."  The  English  took  it  again  in  1417, 
and  held  it  till  1450,  when  it  capitulated  to  Count  Dunois.  Since 
that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  French. 

Caen  is  situated  in  a  level  tract,  almost  wholly  consisting  of 
uuiucluHed  fields  of  buck-wheat  and  other  corn,  extending  with 
monotonous  continuity  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  from  a  distance  is  grand,  both  from  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  towers  and  spires  that  rise  from  it.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone.  The  finest  streets  are 
those  of  St.-Jean  and  St.-1'ierre,  which  cross  each  other  at  right- 
angles,  and  lead  right  through  the  town.  The  city  is  inter*eoted 
by  a  canal  from  the  Odon,  winch  drives  the  machinery  of  seven! 
lies.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  formed  into  walks, 
and  adorned  by  avenues  of  noble  trees.  There  are  some  ancient 
houses  with  the  gable  to  the  street,  and  presenting  on  the  front 
elaborate  earrings  of  wood.  The  town  has  few  fountains,  the  want  of 
which  is  supplied  by  wells.  There,  have  been  considerable  in 
ments  of  late  v>  ars  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  are  faeil 
by  the  circumstance  of  stone  being  quarried  in  tin-  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Much  of  this  stone  is  exported  for  (milding  purpose* 
to  England.  There  are  but  slight  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towers  Ijy  which  the  town  was  defended.  The  bed  of  the  Orne  : 
a  tiile-harbour,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  quays.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  only  can  come  up  to  the  town  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orne,  but  a  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  which 
will  ndinit  larger  craft ;  the  funds  for  its  completion  wen? 

In  the  town  there  are  several  squares ;  the  finest  am  tin 

rid  the  Place  Royale,  in  which  in  a  statue  •>:'  I  ..mi-  XIV. 
Tin-  pulilic  buildings  are  interesting  as  well  for  their  an •! 
for  their  historical  ansociatioiifl ;    and,   o 

Norman  m:i-"iny.  most  of  them  date  fi  •  :-:i>d.     Tin- 

cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  N»rniandy. 
ancient  church  of  the  abbey   of  St.-Ktienne,  which  WM  foini'! 
the  Coin|ucn>r  '  •  t  ween  1061  and  1070.    It  consists  of  navo  and  aisles, 
transept  anil  nnating  in  a  sanctuary  of  circular  pla> 

off  by  a  screen,   and  nurr«und>-d   liy  el. 

construction.     Galleries  run   along  the  whole  length  of  the 
The  deep  portal,  flanked  by  two  majestic  towerx,  in  greatly  admired. 
The  abbey,  called  also  Abbay<  ntside  the  town, 

was  regularly  fortified  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  sacked  in  1 . 
the  Protectants,  on  which  occasion  they  demolished  the  touib  and 
dispersed  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
church  ;  a  second  monument  erected  soon  after  subxisted  till  1742, 
when  the  few  remains  that  bad  been  recovered  were  removed  into  the 
interior  of  the  abbey,  and  a  third  monument  erected  over  them ;  this 
in  its  turn  wa*  demolished  at  the  revolution  of  1793.  The  abbey 
buildings  are  now  occupied  by  the  college. 

The  church  of  La-Trinito'  belonged  to  the  former  abbey  of  La- 
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Trinity,  called  also  Abbaye-aux-Dames,  which  was  founded  by 
Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  wife,  in  1066.  This  structure  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  severe  elegance 
of  its  architecture,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  nave ;  the  sanctuary 
is  raised  several  steps  above  the  pavement,  and  is  canopied  by  a 
cupola  painted  in  fresco.  Under  the  sanctuary  is  a  crypt,  the  vault 
of  which  is  supported  by  thirty-four  massive  pillars.  A  magnificent 
mausoleum  long  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  in  memory  oi 
Matilda,  who  was  buried  in  this  church;  in  1562  her  coffin  and  bones 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Conqueror's.  A  second  monument 
erected  to  her  in  1708  was  destroyed  in  1793.  The  buildings  of  this 
abbey  have  been  turned  into  an  hospital  since  1823.  The  church  of 
St.-Pierre  is  a  structure  of  different  ages;  its  tower  erected  in  1308 
is  considered  a  masterpiece.  The  church  of  St. -Jean  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tower, 
which  leans  sensibly  to  the  north.  The  church  of  St-Nicholas  is 
considered  the  purest  specimen  of  the  Norman  architecture  of  the 
llth  century  extant.  It  has  long  been  desecrated,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  shot  factory.  The  castle  commenced  by  the  Conqueror,  finished 
by  Henry  I.,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I., 
still  ranks  ag  a  place  of  defence,  though  the  keep  and  some  of  the 
towers  were  destroyed  in  1793.  The  church  of  N6tre-Dame,  built  by 
the  J  emits  in  1684,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  a  very  elegant  structure. 
The  angel  hovering  over  the  grand  altar  is  considered  to  be  finely 
executed.  The  Prefect's  hotel,  and  the  court-house,  are  elegant 
modern  structures. 

Other  remarkable  objects  at  Caen  are  the  Hdtel-Valois,  now  used 
as  an  exchange ;  the  public  library,  which  contains  25,000  volumes, 
the  museum,  the  botanical  garden,  the  new  fish-market,  the  abattoir, 
and  the  granite  bridge  over  the  Orne.  The  city  contains  many  beau- 
tiful promenades,  the  finest  of  which  are  the  Grand  Cours,  which 
nun  along  the  Orne ;  the  Petit  Cours ;  the  boulevards,  which  are 
shaded  by  horse-chestnut  trees ;  and  the  (Jours  Caflarelli,  which  run 
along  both  banks  of  the  new  canal,  and  are  bordered  with  fine 
trees. 

The  town  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Angora  gloves,  &c.  A 
writer  in  the  '  Dictiounaire  de  la  France '  says  that  these  gloves  are 
made  of  the  down  of  the  Angora  rabbit,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
reared  in  the  country  about  Caen  ;  they  are  plucked  (plume's),  he 
adds,  every  year,  and  the  fur,  which  is  gray  or  sometimes  white,  is 
worked  up  without  either  washing  or  dyeing.  Its  industrial  products 
comprise  also  hosiery  and  lace,  broadcloths,  flannel,  fine  and  table 
linen,  cotton  cloths,  fustians,  druggets,  straw  hate,  cotton  thread 
gloves,  glazed  pottery,  porcelain,  room-paper,  cutlery,  Ac.  There  are 
several  dye-houses,  breweries,  timber-yards,  tan-yards,  and  slips  for 
building  small  coasting  vessels  in  the  town. 

Caen  is  an  entrepot  for  salt.  There  is  a  considerable  coasting  and 
export  trade  in  paving  granite,  and  building  stone.  Other  articles  of 
trade  are  corn,  wine,  brandy,  cider,  clover-seeds,  hemp,  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  butter,  fish,  salt  provisions,  ironmongery,  steel  and  hardware, 
and  millstones.  A  railway  in  course  of  construction  from  Itosny 
near  Mantes  on  the  Paris-Rouen  line  to  Cherbourg  passes  through 
Caen. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Prance  ;  Annuciire  pour  1853  ;  Official  Paperi.) 

TAKKGWKLEY.     [FLINTSHIRE.] 

I  'AKKLAVKHOCK."   [DUMFRIESSHIRE.] 

CAKIU.KON,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Llangattock  and  lower  division  of  Usk  hundred,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  in  51°  37'  N.  lat.,  2"  56'  W.  long. ;  dis- 
tant 22  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Monmouth,  148  miles  W.  from  London 
by  road  :  Newport  station  of  the  South  Wales  railway,  which  is  158 
miles  from  London,  is  about  4  miles  from  Caerleon.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Caerleon  in  1851  was  1281 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish 
of  Llangattock  was  1539.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  LlandafT. 

Caerleon  is  believed  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  the  capital  of 
Wales,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain.  The  Romans  had  here  a  station  named 
by  them  Isca  Silunim.  Its  site  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  fields  and  orchards.  A  space  of  ground  222  feet  by  192  feet, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  is  conceived 
to  have  been  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  Portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
remain,  about  14  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  ruins 
of  a  fortress,  said  to  be  Norman,  existed  here  about  a  century  ago : 
portions  of  the  buildings  then  standing  were  40  feet  high.  On  an 
eminence  by  the  river  Usk  arc  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Caerleon.  Antiquities  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  Roman,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  Previous  to  the  Reformation  there 
existed  at  Caerleon  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks. 

The  pariah  church  has  a  tower  of  early  English  date  and  style ;  the 
nave,  aisle*,  and  chancel  are  perpendicular.  The  interior  has  been 
modernised.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  placn  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  an  Endowed  school, 
a  National,  and  an  Infant  school.  A  handsome  building  has  been 
erected  ag  a  museum  for  Roman  and  other  antiquities.  There  is 
little  trade  in  the  town  ;  tin-plate  works  give  employment  to  some 
inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  there  are  fairs  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  February,  May  1st,  July  20th,  and  September 


21st.     St.  Julian's,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Caerleon. 

(ClifFe,  Book  of  South  Wales;  Communication  from  Caerleon.) 
CAERMARTHEN,  or  in  Welsh  CAER  FYRDDYN,  the  capital 
of  Caermarthenshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  51°  51'  N.  lat.,  4°  19'  W. 
long. ;  218  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  245  miles  by 
the  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  railways.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Towy,  or  Tywi,  near  where  that  river  bends  to  the 
south  to  empty  itself  into  Caermarthen  Bay.  Caermarthen  is  a 
borough  and  county  of  itself.  The  population  of  the  county  of  the 
borough  of  Caermarthen  in  1851  was  10,524.  Caermarthen  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  corporation  consists 
of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  who  annually  elect  a  mayor.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen  and 
diocese  of  St.  David's.  Caermartheu  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  156,459  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  38,119. 

Caermarthen  has  been  identified  with  the  Maridunum  of  Ptolemaeus, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Demetse.  Remains  of  two  Roman  camps 
and  several  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been 
discovered  in  and  near  the  town.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  South  Wales.  In  the  contests  between  the  neighbouring 
Welsh  chieftains  for  the  possession  of  the  district,  and  iu  the  wars 
between  the  natives  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  the  castle 
of  Caermartheu  was  a  post  of  importance,  and  frequently  changed 
hands ;  in  these  struggles  it  suffered  much.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
L  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Parliamentarians.  It  was  probably  dismantled  shortly  after- 
wards, and  allowed  to  go  to  decay  ;  part  of  it  was  however  occupied 
as  the  county  jail  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  situation  of  Caermarthen  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inequality 
of  its  site  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and  steep,  and  many  of  them  narrow;  the  leading 
streets  however  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal 
edifice  is  the  guildhall  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  capacious 
modern  building,  raised  on  pillars,  with  a  covered  market  underneath. 
The  county  jail  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  castle.  There  is  a 
good  market-place  out  of  the  town.  A  substantial  bridge  of  several 
arches  crosses  the  Towy,  by  which  the  road  from  Swansea  enters 
Caermarthen.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  plain  large 
building,  with  a  square  tower.  Sir  Richard  Steele  lies  buried  here. 
Some  remains  of  a  former  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  are  still  left, 
as  also  of  two  religious  houses,  a  priory  of  the  canons  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  a  house  of  Franciscan  or  Gray  Friars.  There  arc  several 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Calviuistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians;  in  most  of 
these  chapels  service  is  performed  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Sir  Thomas  Powell's  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1720,  is  free  to 
boys  dwelling  in  Caermarthen  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  had  25 
scholars  in  1852.  The  college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  had  25  students  in  1852.  The  South 
Wales  Training  College,  established  in  1848  at  Caermarthen  by  the 
Welsh  Education  Committee  in  connection  with  the  National  School 
Society,  had  42  students  in  residence  in  the  college  in  1852.  Thtre 
are  also  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  an 
infirmary ;  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution. 

There  are  tin  works  and  iron  foundries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable.  The  chief  fisheries,  which  are 
mostly  of  salmon  and  scwin,  are  here  carried  on  in  coracles  with  drag- 
nets. The  quay  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Towy  :  the  vessels  which 
come  to  Caermarthen  are  chiefly  coasters  :  the  communication  with 
Bristol  is  great  Vessels  of  from  50  to  150  tons  burden  are  built 
here.  Among  the  exports  are  timber,  bark,  marble,  slates,  lead-ore, 
bricks,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  General  Lord  Nott  were  natives  of 
Caermarthen.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Picton  was  erected 
on  an  eminence  adjoining  the  town,  but  having  fallen  into  a 
dilapidated  state  it  was  taken  down  in  1846,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

(Cliife,  Book  of  South  Wala  ;  Communication  from  Caermarthen.) 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales,  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  that  principality,  between  51°  41'  and  52°  9'  N. 
lat.,  3°  38'  and  4°  48'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Cardiganshire,  E.  by 
Brecknockshire,  S.E.  by  Glamorganshire,  S.W.  by  the  sea,  and  W.  by 
Pembrokeshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  53  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  33  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  606,331  acres;  it 
in  the  largest  of  all  the  Welsh  counties.  The  population  in  1841  was 
106,326  ;  in  1851  it  was  110,632. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communication!. — Caermarthenshire  par- 
takes of  the  mountainous  character  which  is  general  in  Wales,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  counties. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a  range,  distinguished  by  different 
names,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  boundary  between  this  county  and 
Cardiganshire,  about  four  miles  within  the  county.  This  range  sepa- 
rates the  vale  of  the  Teify  from  that  of  the  Cothy,  a  feeder  of  the 
Towy.  The  highest  point  is  probably  New  Inn  Hill,  1168  feet  above 
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frotatha  of  UM  ' 
nW.arUk.Mj 


Smrly  parallel  to  this  nap,  but  more  to  the 
JIarr»i*A>MantiafUM  valley  of  UMCothy 
To  UM  KHrthMMt  of  UM  last  river  in  the 
DA.  or  BUok  M  ountaiaa.  of  which  the  highest 
ra  Van,  m«r»  correctly  T  Pan  or  But  Sir  Oasr 
BMOOD),  has  MI  elevation  of  UM  feet.  BeudM 
T»l«arn  and  TreoaaU.  Mountains 


Ta.  coast-line  of  CaanaarUMnahir.  U  wholly  included  within  Caer- 
•-fri-n  BB*.  TU*  nobU  bar  U  15  mile,  acroa.,  tad  afford*  good 
aswhonca.  The  wartsra  side,  where  it  U  sheltered  by  Caldy  Inland, 
wUea  tatmt  a  natural  breakwater.  aar*M  aa  a  aeeur.  harbour  for 
•hipping,  except  during  easterly  galas.  The  principal  river  of  Caer- 
i  UM  Tywi,  or  Ttmg,  which  rises  in  Cardiganshire  in  a 
.near  or  upon  the  boi^r  towards  Brecknockshire;  whence, 
•owing  .oath  ward,  and  receiving  the  waUn  of  many  brooks,  it  enters 
'  * UM  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county 


Sear  Llaadovery  it  reoeirea  UM  united  stream  of  the  rivers  Braen 
and  Owydderig,  or  Owthrig,  and  thus  augmented  runs  to  the  south- 
waat  past  LUngadock  and  Llandilo-vawr,  receiving  many  small 
falilsri  oa  each  bank.  Below  Llandilo-vawr  the  Towy  bends  more  to 
UM  wwt,  and  flows  to  Caennarthen ;  this  bend  takes  place  at  Grongar 
Hill.  celebrated  by  UM  pen  of  the  poet  Dyer.  Between  LlandUo-vawr 
and  Caennarthen,  the  Towy  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cothy  or 
Oothy,  UM  most  important  of  Ha  feeder*,  and  the  waters  of  several 
other  streams.  From  Caennarthen  the  river  flows  southward  into  the 
Bay  of  Carmarthen,  ita  ssstuary  being  combined  with  those  of  the 
Owwdraeth-vawr  and  the  Tave.  The  whole  course  of  the  Towy  is 
about  40  miles,  of  which  about  50  miles  are  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen. It  is  navigable  to  Caennarthen  town,  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
up  the  river.  This  river  abounds  with  fish,  especially  salmon,  sewin, 
trout,  and  eels ;  alao  lampreys  and  lamperns  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  It  affords  great  diversity  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  well  wooded.  The  Cothy  rises  on  the  border 
of  the  county  towards  Cardiganshire,  and  has  a  south-west  course  of 
about  25  miles  before  its  junction  with  the  Towy.  The  Tare  rises  in 
Psmbrokeahire,  east  of  Precelly  Mountain,  but  has  only  a  small  part 
of  iu  course  in  that  county.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is 
well  wooded.  Near  the  village  of  St.  Clear  it  receives  the  Cathgenny 
and  the  Cowin  or  Cowen.  The  Tave  becomes  navigable  at  St  Clear, 
and  flows  into  Caermarthen  Bay  just  below  the  town  of  Laugharne ; 
iU  whole  course  is  about  26  or  28  miles.  The  Gvcndrarth-vawr  (or 
Great  Owendraetb)  rises  in  the  hills  which  occupy  the  south-east  part 
of  UM  county  towards  Glamorganshire,  and  flows  south-west  into 
Caennarthen  Hay.  The  mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  sand,  which 
by  it*  accumulation  has  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  of  Kidwelly.  Ita  course  is  only  about  15 
mile*.  The  Uougkor  rises  in  the  Mynydd  Du,  or  Black  Mountains, 
and  flowing  south-west  forms,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  UM  boundary  between  Caennarthenshira  and  Glamorgan- 
sain.  It  is  a  very  copious  stream  from  ita  source,  near  which 
it  has  a  fall  of  18  feet;  and  it  receives  several  tributaries.  Its 
ssstuary  has  the  name  of  the  river  Hurry.  It  is  navigable  to  above 
1  Jo'whor,  which  is  on  the  Glamorganshire  side.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Uoughor  really  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  Caermarthenshire 
Van ;  and  the  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
some  busks  of  corn  thrown  into  the  lake  reappeared  six  hours  after- 
wards at  the  apparent  source  of  this  river.  The  Teify  divide*  this 
county  from  Cardiganshire. 

Than  an  no  lakes  of  any  extent  in  Caermarthenshire.  One  on 
•tyoydd-mawr  (the  Great  Mountain)  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
UM  Towy  U  of  circular  form,  about  half  a  mile  across,  and  abounds 
la  fine  perch  and  other  fish.  Another  lake  of  very  limpid  water  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Cacrmarthenshire  Van  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  UM  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Iu  (fr«t~t  depth  in  16  fathoms,  and  its  greatest  diameter  about  a 
H  abounds  with  fin,  perch  and  eels  of  extraordinary  sue.  It 
is  UM  soon,  of  UM  Bawddy.  a  feader  of  the  Towy. 

••**  an  properly  only  two  navigable   rivers  in  the  county,  the 

Towy  asd  UM  Tav.  :  the  navigation  o?  the  Lloughor  and  the  Owen- 

•"f*****  *«°"*"rl  ta  ""to*  »«>  t»>«ir  actuaries.      There  is  one 

•£•*-••»  from    Kidwelly   to    I.Unelly,   with  a  cut   to    Petubrey 

i  oa.  (th.Cs-miartlMB.hin)  railway  16  mile,  long  from 

j?T±T  ''UJTiL01  c"u" '  °""*P  *°  LUneUy.  *">»  »  • 

!   'Dd  •aotW  (th»  LUnelly)  railway  little 
**    *  bMin  at  iU  »«nnination  at 


JansUy.   Thai,  railroads  are  chiefly  designed  for 
1  produce  of  th.  county  to  the  sea.     The  South 
W-naarUMiiahin  at  iu  south-eastern  extremity 
Iwr  passing  Kidwvlly  proceeds  up  the  vallev  ol 
•  Tow*  to  Caermarthen,  and  through  the  south-wert.ni  side  of'the 
arty   w«urn   direction.      It  quit,  the  county  near 
Maad  Abbey,  a  few  mile*  from  Lampeter. 

is   intersected    in    almost    every   direction   by 

Jra.°>ri!lrMj*'    boUl   U~lin?   «°    Haverfordwart 
UM  county ;  oa.  |milli  through  Oxford,  Gloucester 
aad  Bnroa,  eaten  CaOTtaarthemhire  betwem  Trecartl.  and  Lhuido 
1  rua.  by  LUadorary  and  LUodilo-vawr  to  Caermarthen;  the 


other  through  Bath,  Bristol,  Cowbridgr,  and  Neath,  enters  Caermar- 
henahire  near  Pontarddylaia,  and  runs  to  Caennarthen.  This  road 
s  the  chief  communication  between  Swansea  and  Caermarthen. 
["here  an  several  other  important  roads  in  the  county. 

Otology    and    Mineralogy. — The    southern    part    of    the    county 

(ordering  upon  Glamorganshire  and  the  sea  forms  part  of  the  great 

coal-field  of  .South  Wales  and  the  moit  extensive  of  the  coal-fields  of 

Jreat  Britain,  though  yet  comparatively  little  worked.     Tlie  coal  is 

chiefly  what  U  called  stone-coal ;  the  large  coal  of  this  quality  is  used 

or  drying  hops  and  malt ;  the  small  coal  called  culm  for  burning 

imestone.     Towards  the  coast  the  coal  is  more  bituminous.     Culm 

constitutes  the  principal  fuel  of  the  district ;  it  is  mixed  with  clay 

ill  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  mortar,  and  is  then  formed  into 

•alls  of  a  moderate  size,  which  are  piled  in  the  grate  and  give  out  a 

strong  heat.      Iron-stone  is   procured  from  the  coal-measures  near 

jlonelly,  where  are  considerable  iron-works.     The  northern  outcrop 

of  a  basin  of  carboniferous  limestone  crosses  the  county  in  a  waving 

ine,  and  at  Caermarthen  Bay  divides  the  coal-field  into  two  parts, 

separating  that  which  is  in  Pembrokeshire  from  that  in  Caermar- 

heuahirc  and   Glamorganshire.      From  this   belt  of   limestone  the 

nrmers  of  this  county  obtain  their  lime  for  manure.     Some  marble 

of  a  blue  colour  slightly  veined  with  white,  which  bears  an  excellent 

ralish,  is  quarried  in  it :  it  is  wrought  into  chimney-pieces  and  sent 

o  Bristol.     The  tombstones  in  the  neighbourhood  are  all  made  of  it. 

The  old  red-sandstone,  which  rises  from  beneath  the  mountain 
imestone,  occupies  in  the  county  only  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
of  the  surface  bounding  the  coal-field  and  the  limestone  district  to  the 
north.  About  Caennarthen  the  rocks  are  chiefly  of  the  Silurian 
system.  Clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  underlie  the  sandstone,  and 
rising  from  beneajth  it  occupy  the  rest  of  the  county.  (Conybeare 
and  Phillips,  '  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  ; '  Murchiaon,  '  Silurian 
System  ; '  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain ; ' 
'  Ordnance  Maps ; '  '  Geological  Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.') 

IHriiiunt,  Town*,  Ac. — Gougu,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  says 
;hat  Carmarthenshire  contains  six  hundreds  ;  but  this  is  not  correct. 
There  are  altogether  eight  hundreds,  namely,  Cathinog  and  Cayo  in 
the  north,  Perfedd  in  the  east,  Iskennen  in  the  south-east,  Carnwallon 
and  Kiilwrlly  in  the  south,  Derllys  in  the  west  and  south-west,  and 
Elvet  in  the  north-went.  The  three  hundreds  of  Iskenuen,  Carnwallon, 
and  Kidwelly  form  a  district  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  county, 
laving  a  coroner  of  its  own. 

There  are  in  this  county  one  borough,  CAERJIARTHEN,  with  its  con- 
tributory borough  LI.AKEI.LT,  and  six  market-towns,  besides  the  two 
already  mentioned  : — Kidwelly,  Laugharne,  LI.AXDII.O-VAWB,  LI.AH- 
DOVERT,  Llangadock,  and  NEWCASTLE  EMLYN.  Those  printed  in 
small  capitals  will  be  described  in  separate  articles ;  the  remainder 
we  shall  briefly  notice  here. 

Kulicflly,  or  Cydtctli,  a  borough,  is  upon  the  Gwendraeth-vechan, 
or  Lessor  Gwendraeth,  near  its  junction  with  the  Gwendraeth-vawr  ; 
8  miles  S.  from  Caennarthen  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1648.  Old  Kidwelly  was  once  surrounded  with  walls  and  had 
three  gates,  one  of  which  is  yet  standing.  The  trade  of  New  Kid- 
welly  has  declined,  owing  to  the  sand  obstructing  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  in  the  new 
town,  and  is  a  plain  ancient  structure  containing  an  aisle  and  two 
ruined  transepts  :  there  is  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  by  a 
spire  1 65  feet  in  height.  A  good  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gwendraeth- 
vechan.  The  ancient  castle  occupies  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Gwendraeth-vechan  :  its  external  appearance  is  grand  and 
imposing ;  it  is  on  the  whole  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  magni- 
ficent gateway  towards  the  west  which  formed  the  principal  entrance 
is  yet  standing.  This  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
close  of  the  llth  century  by  a  Norman  knight  who  had  assisted  in 
the  conquest  of  Glamorganshire.  There  is  a  Free  school  Some 
slight  remains  of  a  religious  house  are  traceable.  Kidwelly  has 
several  Dissenting  meeting-houses. 

Lauijhnrnc  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  actuary  of  the  Tave,  about 

|  miles  from  Caennarthen :  the  population  of  the  parish  iu  1851 
was  2011.  The  town  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  open  to  the  sea, 
and  backed  by  high  grounds  :  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
respectable  houses.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  is 
large  and  handsome.  The  castle  of  Laugharne  is  a  picturesque  and 
noble  ruin.  It  was  probably  built  by  some  of  the  Norman  lords  who 
invaded  this  coast  soon  after  the  Conquest:  it  was  an  object  of 
frequent  hostility  in  the  wan  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Kngli«li, 
and  was  again  contested  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  building  called  Roche's 
Castle,  but  supposed  to  have  been  really  a  monastery.  The  town  of 
Laugharne  U  incorporated.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists  chiefly 
of  the  export  of  small  quantities  of  butter  and  corn.  There  are 
several  Dissenting  places  of  worship  and  some  parochial  endowments. 
This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  an  eminent  political  and  theological 
writer,  Dean  Tucker,  who  died  in  17»». 

Llaagadode,  or  Man  Oadog  Pater,  is  in  the  vale  of  Towy,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Sawddy  with  that  river,  about  8J  miles  from  Llandilo- 
vawr  :  the  population  of  the  hamlet  of  Above  Sawthe,  which  contains 
the  town  of  Llangadock,  was  825  in  1851.  The  town  occupies  a 
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delightful  situation,  and  has  a  very  respectable  appearance.  The 
church,  an  old  and  substantial  edifice;  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadog, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived.  There  are  several  Dissenting 
meeting-houses.  A  modern  bridge  of  five  arches  crosses  the  Towy. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coal  is 
sent  partly  by  canal  to  Swansea,  and  exported  from  thence.  A  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Llangadock  is  a  hill  called  Tri  Chrug,  or  the 
Three  Hillocks;  on  the  summit  are  three  barrows,  whence  it  has 
received  its  name  ;  near  them  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment. 
The  village  of  St.  Clear,  9  miles  from  Caermarthen  towards  Milford, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gynan  with  the  Taf,  and  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn,  butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce: 
the  parish  had  in  1851  a  population  of  1240.  There  are  some  remains 
of  an  alien  priory  of  Cluniac  monks.  St.  Clear  had  once  a  strong 
castle,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  an  artificial  mound  of  earth. 
This  village  attained  considerable  notoriety  a  few  years  back  from 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  'Rebecca'  rioters.  AbrrywiUi, 
two  miles  E.  from  Caermarthen,  is  n  small  town,  in  which  is  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's.  There  is  an  Endowed  school  in 
the  town  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2325.  Pembrey, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Burry  aestuary,  12  miles  8.  from  Caermarthen  : 
the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  3310.  In  this  parish  is 
Pembrey  Harbour,  or  Burry  Port,  which  has  been  rendered  capable 
of  containing  80  large  coasting  vessels.  A  small  mineral  railway 
connect-  some  mines  with  the  harbour,  and  a  canal  unites  Pembrey 
with  the  Kidwelly  and  Llauelly  Canal.  The  coal-mines  and  iron- 
works furnish  considerable  employment.  Perrytidc  is  a  small 
watering-place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  scstuary  of  the  Towy,  about 
8  miles  S.  from  Caernarvon.  The  parish  of  St.  Ishmael's,  in  which 
it  is  situated,  had  in  1851  a  population  of  968.  Ferry  side  is  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  for  bathing  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caermarthen,  and 
is  a  very  quiet  pleasant  little  village. 

IHvitimt  far  Eccletiattical  and  Legal  Purpose*. — This  county  is  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Caermarthen  ;  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan. 
The  number  of  parishes,  according  to  the  population  returns,  is  76. 
The  county  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  five 
Unions :—  Caermarthen,  Llandilc-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llanelly,  and 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn.  These  Poor-Law  Unions  include  83  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  123,738.  The  area  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  is  larger  than  that  of  the  county. 
The  county  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuit ;  the  assizes  are  held  at 
Caermarthen,  also  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ; 
the  Midsummer  sessions  are  held  at  Llandilo-vawr.  County  courts 
are  held  in  Caermarthen,  Llandilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Llanelly,  and 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  before  the  Reform  Act  it  returned  only  one. 
Caermarthen  with  Llanelly  returns  one  member ;  and  Newcastle  is 
united  with  Adpar  (Cardiganshire)  as  a  contributory  borough  to 
Cardigan. 

Hiilory,  Antiquities,  <tc. — To  the  Roman  general  Julius  Frontinus 
are  ascribed  two  Roman  roads,  the  '  Via  Julia  Maritima '  and  the 
'  Via  Julia  Montana,'  which  cross  this  county  ;  the  first  near  the 
coast,  probably  through  Neath  and  Loughor  (Glamorganshire),  and 
Caermarthen  ;  the  second,  more  inland,  by  Llangadock  and  Llandilo- 
vawr.  These  roads  seem  to  have  united  at  Maridunum  (Caermarthen), 
and  thence  to  have  been  continued  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Menapia 
(St.  David's),  probably  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west.  Other  Roman 
roads  have  been  traced.  Near  Llanboidy,  west  of  Caermarthen,  are 
the  remains  of  a  British  or  Roman  camp,  at  the  entrance  of  which  in 
1 692  were  found  200  Roman  silver  coins,  of  early  date,  buried  in  two 
leaden  boxes  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  mineral  riches  of 
Caermarthenshire.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cothy,  near  Pumpsant, 
is  a  mine  called  the  Gogdfau,  or  Ogofau,  which,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  county,  was  wrought  by  the  Romans  in  search  for 
gold. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  district  was  included  in 
the  principality  of  Ceredigion  (Cardigan) ;  but  in  the  9th  century  it 
was  subject  to  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  who  united  the 
whole  of  Wales  into  one  kingdom.  Upon  the  division  of  his  territories 
among  his  three  sons,  Ceredigion,  including  Caermarthenshire  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  South  Wales,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cadell,  the  seat 
of  whose  government  was  at  Dinas  Fawr,  or  Dynevor,  where  Rhodri 
had  built  a  palace.  The  division  of  Wales  among  the  sons  of  Rhodri 
was  a  fatal  step ;  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  brothers ;  Cadell 
conquered  Powia  (a  district  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn),  the 
heritage  of  his  brother  Merfyn.  He  was  himself  subsequently  attacked 
by  his  other  brother  Anarawd,  king  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales ; 
and  in  this  war  Caermarthenshire  was  ravaged  by  Anarawd  with  a 
powerful  force  supported  by  some  Saxon  auxiliaries.  Cadell  was 
succeeded  in  907  by  his  son  Hywell,  who  subsequently  united  the 
whole  of  Wales  under  his  sceptre ;  and  became,  under  the  name  of 
Hywell  Dda  (or  Howell  the  Good),  celebrated  as  the  legislator  of  his 
kingdom.  A  fresh  division  of  the  kingdom  after  Hywell's  death 
brought  new  troubles ;  the  occasional  re-unions  which  resulted  from 
mere  force  were  not  permanent;  and  to  the  misery  of  these  civil 
broils  were  added  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders.  In  these  contests 


Caermarthenshire  had  its  share,  and  two  remarkable  engagements 
were  fought  within  its  borders ;  one  in  1020  at  Abergwilli,  near 
Caermarthen,  in  which  Llewellyn,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the  whole 
of  Wnles,  defeated  and  slow  a  Scottish  adventurer,  Run,  who  per- 
sonating one  of  the  Welsh  princes  had  raised  a  force  among  the 
disaffected  chieftains ;  another  in  1021,  in  which  Llewellyn  defeated 
two  native  princes,  who  were  supported  against  him  by  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  but  fell  himself  in  the  action  through  treachery.  This  battle 
was  fought  near  Caermarthen.  Throughout  these  contests  Dynevor 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  for  South  Wales. 

Some  years  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  the 
great  feudal  lords  whose  possessions  bordered  upon  Wales  began  a 
series  of  encroachments  upon  the  principality  of  South  Wales,  by 
which  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and 
Cardigan ;  even  these  were  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  A  considerable  part  of  the  principality  of  Dynevor  was 
given  up  by  Henry  I.  to  a  Welsh  prince  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
feudal  subject  of  the  crown  of  England.  Gradually  the  princes  of 
Wales  sunk  into  the  character  of  subjects  of  England,  and  their  hos- 
tilities with  each  other  and  with  the  neighbouring  Norman  lords 
assumed  more  the  character  of  the  struggles  between  a  powerful  and 
restless  nobility  for  territory  or  pre-eminence  than  of  the  resistance 
of  one  nation  to  the  aggression  of  another.  In  the  wars  between 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Henry  III.,  Caermarthenshire 
became  the  scene  of  contest ;  and  in  a  severe  action  the  English,  who 
were  besieging  Dynevor  castle,  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Llewellyn,  aided  by  some  chieftains  of  South  Wales.  In  the  final 
contest  between  Llewellyn  and  Edward  I.  the  Welsh  were  entirely 
defeated  near  Llandilo-vawr,  and  Llewellyn  was  subsequently  beset 
by  the  English  and  killed  while  apart  from  his  army.  When  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Wales  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
Caermarthen  became  the  seat  of  courts  of  law  which  that  prince 
established  for  South  Wales.  The  subsequent  revolts  of  the  natives 
were  repressed  and  punished  as  acts  of  treason.  During  the  revolt  of 
Owen  Glyndwr,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Caermarthen  castle  was  taken 
by  a  body  of  French  sent  to  support  that  chieftain. 

Of  the  troublous  period  which  preceded  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales  this  county  possesses  several  memorials  in  the  baronial  castles, 
the  remains  of  which  are  so  numerous.  Those  of  Caermarthen,  Kid- 
welly,  Laugharne,  Llangadock,  Emlyn,  and  St.  Clear,  have  been  already 
noticed ;  Dynevor  and  Carreg  Cennen  are  noticed  under  LLANDILO- 
VAWB,  and  Llandovery  under  LLANDOVERY.  Two  others  call  for  notice 
here,  Llanstuffan,  or  Llan  Stephan,  on  a  rock  of  great  height  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Towy,  near  its  mouth  ;  and  Dryslwyn,  in  the  vale  of 
Towy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  between  Llandilo-vawr  and 
Caermarthen.  Llan  Stephan  Castle  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
river ;  and  from  it  there  is  a  fiiie  prospect  on  the  one  side  towards 
Caermarthen,  and  on  the  other  towards  Tenby  in  Pembrokeshire, 
across  a  fine  bay.  The  ruins  form  a  picturesque  object,  whether 
viewed  from  the  land  or  the  water ;  and  there  is  sufficient  of  them  to 
show  that  the  area  inclosed  by  the  castle  walls  must  have  been  large. 
The  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  and  St.  Clear,  have 
been  mentioned ;  to  these  we  may  add  Tallagh  or  Talley  Abbey,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Cothy,  founded  by  Rhuys  ap  Gruffydd,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  who  died  in  1197,  for  Pncmonstratensian  canons;  Albaland*:, 
or  Whiteland  Cistercian  Abbey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tave,  the  time 
of  whose  foundation  is  disputed ;  the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution 
was  1531.  17*.  2d. 

In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  this  county,  together  with  the 
counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  was  held  for  the  king  by  Richard 
earl  of  Carberry.  The  Parliamentary  forces  opposed  to  him  were 
commanded  by  General  Laugharne,  who  took  from  the  Royalists  the 
castles  or  Caermarthen  and  Laugharne.  At  a  subsequent  period 
Laugharne  went  over  to  the  Royalists  ;  and  upon  his  defeat  with  hi« 
coadjutors  by  Colonel  Horton,  several  skirmishes  took  place  in  Caer- 
marthenshire as  the  defeated  party  retreated  towards  Pembroke  castle, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  Cromwell  and  forced  to  surrender. 

There  were  in  1851  three  savings  banks  in  Caermarthenshire  ;  at 
Llandilo,  Llanelly,  and  Newcastle-Emlyn.  The  total  amount  owing 
to  depositors  on  the  20th  November  1851  was  30.162/.  17*.  4d. 

CAERNARVON,  the  chief  town  of  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  capital 
of  North  Wales  ;  a  port,  borough,  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbeblig  and  hundred  of  Is- 
Gorfai,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  63°  9'  N. 
lat,  4°  15'  W.  long. ;  distant  235  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  road.  Bangor,  the  nearest  railway  station,  8  miles  from  Caer- 
narvon, is  238  miles  from  London  by  the  North-Western  and  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Caernarvon 
in  1851  was  8674.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  with  the  contribu- 
tory boroughs  of  Pwllheli,  Nerin,  Criccieth,  Conway,  and  Bangor, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of 
Llanbeblig  is  a  vicarage  held  with  the  curacies  of  Caernarvon  and 
Waenfawr  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Caernarvon 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  sixteen  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  43,405  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,211. 

At  Llanbeblig,  about  half  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  are  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  station  Segontium,  or  Caer-seiont.  Only  some  fragments 
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at  UM  wall*  DOW  exa*.  of  which  on  the  couth  aide  there  are  exten 
srr.  iarrtoM  la  •  tolerably  perfect  etal*.  In  1845  •  Roman  rill, 
utd  h**he  wrr»  traced,  cad  a  Dumber  of  coin*  found,  including  one 
*r»rkan  oeeaaio.  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Jewish  people  b7  V«pe«an. 
A  wrfl  w  UM  neighbourhood  still  bears  the  nuns  of  Helena,  th«  mother 
of  I'mtitentipe  In  UM  local  museum  are  deposited  numerous  epe- 


i  of  gold  ud  copper  coin*,  peieuneJ  ornament*,  mid  other  Roman 
r  mulm  dleouvered  on  the  eite  of  the  ancient  Segonlium.  A  Roman 
road  i.  .ull  traceable  lading  to  Dina*  Dinorddwig,  •  Romu  station 
•  few  mile,  to  UM  eeet  On  thr  left  bulk  of  the  Seiont  U  a  Roman 
feftetUI  nearly  entire.  The  walk  are  about  1 1  feet  high  and  <  feet 
thick,  with  three  parallel  rowi  of  circular  holm  about  3  inch*  in 
dfamileT  running  all  round  the  walla. 

Caernarvon  owe*  it»  importance,  if  not  also  its  origin,  to  the  erection 
by  Kdward  I.  of  UM  caeUe,  a  great  part  of  the  remain*  of  which  still 
•ad*.  The  erection  of  UM  oaitie  wa«  commenced  in  1283  or  1284, 


UM  work  we*  carried  on  during  the  succeeding  10  year* :  the 
walb  of  SegoatiuB  furnished  a  part  of  the  material* ;  limestone  was 
brought  from  Anglesey,  and  outer  material*  from  Voeuol,  between 
Ceermrvim  and  Baagor.  At  Caernarvon,  in  1284,  the  first  Eneli*h 
•  Prince  of  Walea,'  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edward  II.,  was  bom. 
Upon  an  inennvction  of  the  WeUh  in  12V4,  under  Madoc,  an  illegiti- 
BMte  con  of  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wale*,  the  castle  and  town  were 
taken  by  the  Welsh,  the  English  inhabitants  massacred,  and  the  place 
burnt  After  this  the  work*  appear  to  have  been  commenced  afresh, 
and  continued  till  their  completion.  The  tower  called  the  Eagle 
Tower,  from  the  figure  of  an  eagle  carved  on  it  in  stone,  was  com- 
pleted in  1317;  it  could  not  therefore  have  been,  as  popularly  sup- 
posed, the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
cattle  wa*  defended  for  Henry  IV.  against  Owen  Olyndwr,  by  two 
Welsh  captain*,  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  the  castle  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  opposing  parties,  but  in  1640  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian* who  retained  possession  of  it 

The  external  walla  of  the  castle  are  nearly  entire,  inclosing  a  space 
of  3  acres,  of  an  oblong  shape :  they  are  from  8  to  10  feet  thick,  and 
have  within  their  thickness  a  covered  gallery  with  loopholes  for  the 
discharge  of  arrows.  There  are  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  13  em- 
battled tower*  with  turrets  :  some  are  pentagonal,  while  others  have 
six  or  eight  (idea.  The  principal  entry  to  the  castle  is  by  a  gateway 
originally  defended  by  four  portcullises,  under  a  many  tower,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Edward  I.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
much  dilapidated :  but  the  wall*  have  been  recently  repaired  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  and  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  The 
mayor  of  Caernarvon  i*  during  bis  term  of  office  deputy-governor  of 

Caernarvon  wa*  made  a  free  borough  by  Edward  I.  The  charter 
dated  September  1284  wa*  the  first  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Wales. 
The  name  of  the  borough,  Caer-yn- Arfon,  signifies  the  town  or  fortress 
in  Arfon,  the  district  opposite  Anglesey.  The  town  walls  are  defended 

gates :  other  openings 
communication  with  the 
i  far  increased  as  to  make  a  new 

town.  The  street*  are  narrow  but  regularly  laid  out,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angle* ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Much  im- 
provement ha*  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  kite  years. 
(hitaide  the  town  wall  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  is  a  terrace 
•steading  from  the  quay  to  the  north  side  of  the  town  ;  there  is  here 
a  landing-pier,  recently  built  Another  pier  projects  into  the  Seiont 
The  guild-hall  is  over  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  town.  The 
county-hall  in  which  the  cadxe*  are  held  i*  a  commodious  building  ; 
the  County  priaon  i*  small  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Taere  at*  a  market  house  and  a  corn-market  An  establishment  for 
warm  and  cold  baths,  with  reading-room,  Ac.,  ha*  been  con»tructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  WOt  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

At  the  parish  church  of  Llanbeblig  divine  service  is  conducted  in 
the  WeUh  language  ;  at  St.  Mary"*,  the  chapel  of  ease  in  Caernarvon, 
UM  Mrvice*  are  in  English.  There  are  seven  place*  of  worship  for 
pkacetora,  at  one  of  wnich  (the  Wesleyan)  the  service,  are  conducted 
fe  KagUoh.  Model  National  acbooU  were  erected  in  Caernarvon  in 
let  of  80001.  There  are  two  other  National  schools,  a 
,aa  Infant  school,  and  a  Ragged  school  An  institution 
90*1  •cnoolmaster.  had  21  student*  in  1852. 
UietituUoe  aad  two  reading-room*  are  supported  in 
Caernarvon,  aad  there  U  an  excellent  local  museum  in  connection  with 
UMOaaraarvoa,  Aagbeey,  aad  Merioneth  Natural  Hutory  Society. 

ao  memirortiire  of  any  importance  in  Caernarvon  :  the 
aUaftrade  b  to.  exportation  of  copper-ore  and  of  .Utes  from  the 
quarries  of  Llanberrie  aad  UanllyfnT  in  the  interior.  The  average 
annual  amount  of  date  exported  i*  90,000  ton*.  The  number  and 

TSLilTTfnfc."'''4  "  "?*•*  *°  the  port  of  Caernarvon 
on  December  3l«t  IMS  were—  under  80  ton*  177,  tonnage  J«87  • 
above  SO  tea*  J4»,  toaaage  ,1,473;  aad  1  steam  *.M|?M  teat' 
Duriag  II  rS  there  entered  at  the  port  in  the  coarting-trade  1342 

tons:  of 


in  Anon,  UM  district  opposite  Anglesey.    The  t. 
by  round  towers,  and  had  originally  only  two 
have  been  subsequently  made  to  form  a  con 
•ubnrb*  on  the  east,  which  have  so  far  inert* 


UM  port  in  the  coanting-trade 
'  ""*  cklw*d   "»  *••"   «o 


Amiga  trade  there  entered  *8  v«e.U  of  SM6  ton. ; 
•OofMMtoa*.    The  port  he.  been  much  improved,  and 


there  i*  a  railroad  from  UM  slate-quarries  of  Tallynaen  and  Llanllyfni 
to  the  town.     There  is  an  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundry, 
building  is  carried   on.    Some  of  the  inhabitants   are  engaged  in 
fishing. 

Caernarvon  U  resorted  to  a*  a  bathing-place,  and  many  genteel 
families  reside  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  i*  alao  one  of  the 
town*  generally  visited  by  tourist*  in  Wales,  for  whom  accommodation 
there  are  excellent  hotel*.  The  communication  with  Anglesey  is  kept 
up  by  a  small  steamer  which  plies  every  half-hour  during  the  day. 
Caernarvon  has  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
that  on  Saturday  is  of  most  importance.  There  are  five  annual  fairs. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror;  Bingley,  ffortk  Wait*;  Cliffe,  Boo*  of 
Xorlk  Watt*;  Communii-iitvjn  from  Caernarvon.) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  main- 
land of  Wales,  being  farther  to  the  north-west  than  any  <  •• 
except  the  island  of  Anglesey.  It  lie*  between  52°  47'  and  : 
N.  lat,  8°  40' and  4°  45'  vf.kug  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea ;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Menai  Strait,  which  separates  it  from 
Anglesey,  and  by  Caernarvon  Bay ;  on  the  8.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
great  Bay  of  Cardigan,  which  forms  on  this  coast  the  smaller  bays  of 
Aberdoron,  Hell's  Mouth,  Ceiriad  Road,  and  St.  Tudwal's  Road' :  on 
the  S.E.  it  is  bounded  by  Merionethshire  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Denbigh- 
shire, from  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the  boundary,  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Conway.  Caernarvonshire  is  thus  on  every  side,  except 
the  east  and  south-east,  washed  by  the  sea  ;  while  inland  the  boundary 
is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  two  streams,  the  Conway  and  a  stream 
which  separates  Caernarvonshire  from  Merionethshire.  There  are 
three  detached  portions  on  the  east  or  Denbighshire  side  of  the 
Conway :  one  of  these  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  comprehend*  the 
promontories  of  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Little  Urine's  Head.  The 
form  of  the  county  is  an  irregular  oblong,  having  ito  greatest  length 
about  fifty-five  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  twenty-two  miles. 
The  county  contains  370,273  acres  :  the  population  of  thu  county  in 
1841  was  81,093  ;  in  1851  it  was  87,870. 

Coait  and  Itlandi,  Surface,  Hydrography,  and  CoauMoitcaiiont. — 
There  are  no  remarkable  headlands  on  the  coast,  except  Great  Urine's 
Head,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Conway.  Pentnaen-mnwr,  a  lofty 
mountain,  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach,  between  Conway  and 
Bangor;  the  high  road  winds  along  its  side,  and  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway  is  carried  through  it  by  a  tunnel  and  cuttings. 
From  the  foot  of  Penmaen-mawr  the  Lavan  sand*  extend  toward* 
Bangor,  and  contract  the  navigable  part  of  the  otherwise  wide  north- 
east entrance  of  the  Menai  channel.  South-west  of  Caernarvon  a 
tongue  of  low  land  projects  into  the  Menai,  and  with  its  connected 
sands,  narrows  the  navigation  of  that  channel  in  the  south-west 
entrance.  In  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county  the  Braich- 
y-l'wll,  the  promontory  of  the  Cancan!  (Kayitaray  dxpov)  of  Ptole- 
ineeun,  abruptly  rises  from  the  ocean.  To  the  north  of  this  craggy 
coast,  there  are  numerous  little  creeks  or  inlets  which  form  safe 
retreats  for  fishermen  ;  about  this  part  is  abundance  of  samphire, 
which  sheep  and  cattle  eagerly  feed  on  and  grow  very  fat.  The 
herring,  the  lobster,  and  the  dory  are  caught  on  this  coast  Opposite 
to  the  headland  of  Braich-y-Pwll  is  the  small  island  of  Bardsey,  on 
which  was  a  religious  establishment  of  very  early  date.  The  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  county  is  more  irregular  than  that  to  the 
north-west :  nearly  half  of  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  From  thu  head- 
land of  IVnrhyn  Du  the  coast  stretches  to  the  north-east,  being  for 
the  most  part  low  and  sandy,  especially  at  the  point  where  Caernar- 
vonshire and  Merionethshire  meet,  where  a  sandy  inlet  or  wash  i* 
traversed  by  one  or  two  stream*  which  here  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
Across  the*e  sands  i*  a  passage  dangerous  indeed,  but  shorter  than 
round  the  head  of  the  inlet  Not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Penrhyn 
Du  are  the  two  small  islands  of  St  Tudwal ;  on  the  larger  of  the  two, 
now  inhabited  ouly  by  sheep  and  rabbits,  and  in  the  season  by  puffins, 
was  formerly  a  religious  house  dedicated  to  St  Tudwal. 

Caernarvonshire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  the  loftiest  in  South  Britain.    From  tl 
side  of  the  mouth  of  tlio  Conway  the  mountains  run  south-west, 
receding  gradually  from  the  coast,  and  presenting  in  succession  the 
following  summit* ;  Tal-y-Fan  and  Penmaen-mawr  (1540  feet),  Camedd 
Llewellyn  (3471  feet),  Carnedd  Dafydd  (3429  feet),  Glider  Vechan  and 
Gli'liT-vawr,  Snowdon  (3571    feet,    the  highest  mountain  in  South 
Britain).     From  Snowdon  the  mountains  vary  their  direction  a  little, 
so  a*  gradually  to  approach  the  coast;  the  chief  summits  are  < 
Ooch,  Bwlch-mawr  (1673  feet),    Oyrngoch,    an.l  I:  faet), 

wlueh  U  close  upon  the  shore.     These  summits  may  <  red  as 

belonging  to  the  main  range  of  the  Caernarvonshire  or  Snowdonian 
mountains.  From  the  main  mass  of  Snowdon,  a  branch  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  town  of  Caernarvon  has  the  summit  Moel  Kilio 
(2308  feet).  Other  branches  from  the  central  moss  occupy  the 
greatest  part  of  the  interior  of  the  county,  and  extend  into  Merioneth- 
shire. 

The  name  of  Snowdon  is  the  Saxon  translation  (Snawdun,  'Snow- 
mountain  ')  of  the  ancient  Welsh  name  Creigie-'r-Kira,  according  to 
Pennant;  but  some  other  \\ .  I  1,  writers  make  the  native  name  to 
signify  the  eagle's  rook  or  hill.  Snowdon  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
mountain  range  which  traverses  Caernarvonshire  from  north-coot  to 
south-west.  Its  highlit  point  is  named  Y  Wyddfa,  the  Conspicuous, 
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tamed  1239  inhabitant,  in  1851,  but  the""  iLeT^lf  T*  C°"- 
of  a  few  mean  houses.  A  decrease  H,  conslsta  merely 

j-i-1,  «ince  1841  is  accounted  ~  em  JratTo,  TP,°PUlati°"  of  «« 
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sts.     The  nver  scenery  here  is  remarkably  fiue.     Moel 
Teat  advantage.   Six  miles  west  from  Bettws-y-Coed 
a  very  small  village  consisting  of  hardly  a  dozen  houses. 
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population  1050  in  1851,  U 
t  oo  UM  ooact  of  Caernarvon  Bay,  and  i- 
i  for  'a  summer  residence.     The  church  is  an  ancient 
Here  is  said  to  have  been  a  religious  establishment 
IbyatBueno.    An  ancient  chapel 
In  a  field  between  the  church  and 


UM  MB  U  the  Bachwea  cromlech  :  eereral  uther  antiquities  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ummtrrrit,  10  mile*  W.  by  &  from  Caernarvon. 
popalaUua  1111  in  1851.  •  generally  choeen  an  the  point  from  which 
the  eeeaat  of  Haowdoa  U  commenced.  There  are  two  hotel*  at 
Uanbenfc.  The  Tillage  U  a  poor  straggling  place.  The  church  ha. 

bera  i ly  restored.    There  are  •xtanare  date  quarries  here,  and 

alsa  copper  mine*.  The  Llanberris  lake*  form  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  in  the  county.  Dolbadern  Castle  stand*  on  a  rocky  eminence 
at  the  head  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  the  lakes.  The 
nugniiaent  pee*  of  LUnberris  is  at  the  east  of  the  Tillage.  Uattdudno 
u  a  Tillage  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  promontory  forming  Great 
Orne's  Head  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1131.  Llandudno  i*  a 
T*ry  sequestered  place  in  a  rather  wild  spot ;  but  the  bay  is  open, 
T«cy  beautiful,  he*  a  good  sandy  beach,  and  U  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  bathing.  There  are  several  British  antiquities  in  the  vicinity. 

£m*e*f  for  BeeUtiatlual  ami  Legal  Purpota.—The  number  of 
parishes  given  in  the  population  returns  is  68,  and  there  are  five 
parishes  which  are  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  adjoining  counties, 
heobuh  or  Merioneth.  Naerly  the  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the 
iliniiMii  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor.  Caernarvonshire  is  divided  by 
UM  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  four  Unions— Bangor  with  lieau- 
man*,  Caernarvon,  Conway,  and  Pwllheli  The  Unions  contain  88 
perishes  and  township*,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  97,710 ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with  those 
of  the  county. 

Caernarvonshire  U  in  the  North  Wales  circuit  The  assize*  and 
•BBsi'ins  are  held  at  Caernarvon.  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  borough  of  Caernarvon,  with  its  con- 
tributory boroughs  of  Conway,  Criccieth,  Nevin,  and  Pwllheli,  and 
the  city  of  Bangor,  returns  one  member.  County  court*  are  hold  at 
Bangor,  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Pwllheli,  and  Portmadoc. 

II alary  and  AnliyvitUt. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
by  what  tribe  of  native  Britons  Caernarvonshire  was  inhabited  at  the 
Roman  conquest  The  neighbouring  district*  of  North  Wales  were 
peopled  by  the  Ordovicea,  and  we  incline  to  comprehend  Caernarvon- 
shire in  the  territory  of  that  tribe.  Ptolema-us  mentions  the  Conway 
under  the  name  of  Toisobius.  The  Romans  crossed  this  county 
Suetonius  Paulinua  when  they  attacked  Hona  (Anglesey), 
.'.  The  Ordovioe*  were  not  however  subdued  until  the 
i  of  Agricola,  who  nearly  extirpated  them  about  A.D.  78.  In  the 
of  Antoninus'  two  stations  within  this  county  are  given ; 

k,  BOW  Caer  Seiont  [CAERKARVOX]  ;  and  Conovium,  now 
faer  Bhnn.  near  Conway,  where  Roman  bricks  have  been  found 
inscribed  L*».  JL,  ud  the  foundations  of  buildings  discovered.  The 
British  or  Oltic  remains  are  numerous.  Vestiges  of  camps  and  hill 
forts  occur  in  several  places,  •specially  about  Suowdonia.  Castell  Caer 
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-•  Town  Hill,  about  2  mile*  from  Conway, 
•  of  a  British  citadel  Braioh-y-Dinas,  on 
tof  Penmaen  Mawr ;  and  Tre-'r-Ceiri,  on  the  summit  of  Yr- 
Kifl,  are  also  remarkable  example*  of  British  fortresses.  There  are 
several  cromlechs  and  stone  circles.  In  the  division  of  the  territories 
of  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  between  hia  sons  (A.D.  877), 
Caemarvooahire  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd  (Latin 
Venedoeis)  or  North  Wales,  allotted  to  Anarawd.  When  the  cessation 
of  the  northern  piracies  allowed  the  English  king*  (now  of  the 
Norman  no*)  to  turn  their  arms  against  Wale*,  this  county,  from  it* 
remote  situation,  difficult  cruses,  and  mountainous  character,  became 
the  last  asylum  of  the  independence  of  Wale*.  It  wa*  however  sub- 
dued by  Edward  L  in  1283.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
under  Madoc,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
Caernarvon  wa*  taken,  aad  the  English  settlera  massacred.  Conway 
castle  wa*  beategod,  but  without  eneo4> 

is  i  m  a  rocky 
ilanberris.     Of 

the  residence  in  the  12th  century  of  Yorwerth 
Dnradwn,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  Llewellyn  the  Great, 
httb  more  than  oae  of  the  tower*  remains.  The  foundation*  of 
Digaowy  Cacti*,  near  Great  Orme'i  Head,  may  be  traced.  The  older 
part  of  Penrhya  Castle,  near  Bangor,  i*  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  an  to  the  period  of  the  alteration*  made  com*  year*  since  pre- 
sented a  fair  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  time. 
CaentarTonehira  ha*  very  few  monastic  ruin*.  There  was  a  priory 


Dotbadern  Cacti*.  cuppoecd  to  be  of  British  origin, 
ifaisa*!   near  UM  junction   of  the  two  lakes  of  L 
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Canon*  at  Beddgeiert,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
in  Wale*  except   Bardaey,  but  there  are  few 
of  it     Bardsey    lale  also   poseeewd  an   extensive  religious 
labUehment,  but  of  H  aleo  there  are  few  TeeUge*  remaining. 
Thar*  were  in  1851  savings  bank*  at  Portmadoc  and  Pwllheli.  The 


total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  was 


,.      . 

CAERPHILLY.     [GLAMORGANSHIRE.] 

CAKRWYS.     fHuxTSHlR«.J 

r  r.VVKKA  PHIU1TI.      [PASEA*,] 

C.ESAKKIA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  ancient  Palestine,  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  Augustus  Cicser, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  about  '."J  miles  S.  from 
Mount  Carmel,  near  the  point  82*  32'  N.  lat,  34°  64'  E.  long.  A 
town  named  Turrit  Stralonu  previously  occupied  part  of  the  site  : 
this  wa*  enlarged  and  embellished  with  white  marble  palace*  and 
other  large  buildings  common  in  important  Roman  provincial  town*. 
The  city,  which  had  a  temple  to  Caesar  and  Rome,  a  rock-hewn  theatre, 
and  a  circus,  was  built  round  a  large  harbour,  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  place,  which  wa*  formed  hero  by  Herod,  at  a  point  of  the  coast 
where  before  there  was  only  an  open  roadstead.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  wa*  on  the  north,  and  it  was  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
winds  by  a  massive  mole,  constructed  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone. 
These  great  improvement*  raised  Cmareia  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Palestine,  and  here  Roman  prefects  and  titular  kings  of  Judaea  had 
their  neat  of  government.  It  received  the  name  of  Flavia  fnm 
Vespasian,  who  planted  a  colony  in  Cicsareia,  but  the  old  name  always 
prevailed.  It  was  at  Cacaareia  that  "  the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles  :"  the  city  early  became  a  metropolitan  see,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  the  firmness  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians.  Eusebius,  the  father  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  was  made  bishop  of  Casareia  about  A.D.  315.  Cicsareia  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during  the  crusade", 
and  it  was  one  of  the  Christian  strongholds  along  the  coast.  Ai 
the  ruins  which  now  cover  all  the  site  may  be  traced  the  ancient  walls  ; 
the  wall  and  ditch  of  the  Crusaders'  town,  which  was  of  leas  extent 
than  the  ancient  city  ;  the  substructions  of  a  cathedral  which  stood  on  a 
platform  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  previously  occupied  by  the  temple 
to  Csesar  and  Rome  ;  massive  fragments  of  the  towers  and  substruc- 
tions of  the  mole  ;  and  prostrate  column*  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
marble,  which  formed  the  portico  of  the  terrace-walk  along  the  har- 
bour. The  ruins  of  Csesareia  have  long  served  a*  a  quarry,  and  its 
stone*  have  been  carried  away  to  build  the  houses  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Jaffa,  Acre,  and  Sidon.  (Dictionary  of  (jrcck  and  Raman 
Geography.) 

C^ESAREIA.     [KAISAUIYKII.] 

CAFKA.     [KAFFA.] 

CAFFRARIA.     [KAFFRARIA.] 

CAKFRISTAN,  properly  KAFFIRISTAN,  a  region  of  Asia 
extending  eastward  from  the  valley  of  the  Panschir,  between  Hin.lu- 
Koosh  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  respectively  separate  it 
from  Kunduz  and  Badakhshan  on  the  north,  and  Cabul  on  the  south. 
It*  boundary  to  the  east  is  probably  the  Kuner  Kiver,  which  rising  iu 
the  Hindu-Koosh  near  36°  10'  N.  lat,  72°  E.  long.,  runs  south-west, 
and  breaking  through  the  Himalaya  Mountains  joins  the  Cabul  Kivcr 
below  Jellalabad.  To  the  east  of  the  Kuner  is  the  mountain  region 
nf  ('liitral.  The  Hindu-Koosh  runs  like  a  gigantic  wall  along  the 
north  of  Kaffiristau,  ita  erect  rising  far  above  the  snow-line  ;  the 
depressions  in  it  which  form  the  passes  into  Kunduz  and  Badakhshau 
being  open  only  during  a  few  mouths  in  summer.  The  Himalaya  on 
the  other  hand  is  rant  by  many  deep  breaches,  and  numerous  rivers 
which  drain  the  valleys  of  Kaffirutan  break  through  it  on  their  way  to 
join  the  Cabul  River.  As  may  be  supposed,  KaffirUtau  is  a  lnn<l  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  exhibits  great  extremes  of  temperature  and 
climate.  On  the  Hindu-Koosh  the  snow  remain*  throughout  the 
summer,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  nearest  valley  stands  at 
118*  Fahrenheit  There  are  no  roads,  properly  u  peaking,  the  only 
travelling  being  along  foot-tracks,  which  are  frequently  obstructed  by 
river*  and  mountain-stream*,  and  these  are  crossed  either  by  wooden 
bridges  or  by  swing  bridges  made  of  the  pliant  withe*  of  trees. 

No  cultivation  is  carried  forward  on  the  hills,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  pine  forest*,  while  others  afford  sustenance  to  numerous 
flocks  of  goat*.  The  valleys  are  mostly  of  small  extent  but  very 
fertile,  and  produce  abundant  crop*  of  wheat  and  millet  with  large 
quantities  of  grapes,  which  form  an  important  object  of  cultivation. 
These  valleys  becides  furnish  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
wild  animals  of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  under 
BADAKHSHAU. 

The  account*  we  have  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Kaffirs 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  various  tribes  of  Mohammedans  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  and  with  some  of  whom  they  are  frequently  at 
war.  In  their  persona  the  Kaffirs  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  with 
handsome  features,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexions  ;  the  distinction 
made  between  different  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  called  Siah-Posh,  or 
black-vested  Kaffir*,  and  other*  White  Kaffir*,  i*  derived  from  a 
peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  former,  who  clothe  themselves  in  black 
goat-akin*  with  the  hair  ouUide  ;  other  tribe*  wear  dresses  made  of 
white  cotton. 

A*  regard*  their  civil  government  the  Kaffirs  seem  to  be  divided 
into  clan*,  each  of  which  i*  governed  in  all  things  by  ita  own  chief, 
and  engage*  at  times  in  feuds  with  other  tribes.  The  name  Kaffir 
(unbeliever)  i*  that  by  which  the  Mohammedans  distinguish  them,  a* 
they  have  never  been  able  to  convert  them  to  laburnum.  Lieutenant 
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Wood  says  that  they  are  part  of -the  wide-spread  race  of  the  Tajiks, 
who  sooner  than  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  early  Moslem  invaders 
retired  to  the  plain  country  northward,  and  finally  settled  down 
in  this  inaccessible  region.  Their  hostile  feelings  towards  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours  are  no  doubt  of  ancient  date,  and  they  are 
kept  alive  and  embittered  by  the  incursions  which  these  are  constantly 
making  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  Kaffirs  as  slaves.  The 
governor  of  Badnkhshan  is  bound  by  the  conditions  on  which  he  holds 
his  power  of  the  Meer  of  Kunduz  to  make  a  yearly  inroad  into 
Kaffiristan  for  slaves.  The  Kaffirs  in  their  turn  are  not  slow  to 
retaliate,  and  entering  Badakhshan  by  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha  they 
plunder  villages  and  sometimes  massacre  the  inhabitants.  Peace  is 
sometimes  made  between  the  Kaffir  tribes  and  their  neighbours, 
when  they  are  ready  to  extend  towards  their  former  enemies  all  the 
rites  of  hospitality.  Their  warlike  weapons  are  a  bow  about  4J  feet 
long  and  arrows  of  reed  with  barbed  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
poisoned.  For  closer  conflict  they  are  each  provided  with  a  dogger 
and  a  knife  :  recently  they  have  begun  to  adopt  the  use  of  swords 
and  muskets'. 

The  Kaffir  villages  are  mostly  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the 
houses,  which  are  made  of  wood,  being  placed  one  above  another, 
the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forming  a  pathway  to  the  one  above  it. 
The  Kaffirs  sit  on  chairs  or  stools,  never  cross-legged  like  other 
eastern  peoples.  Their  Mohammedan  neighbours  testify  to  their 
intelligence,  and  say  that  one  Kaffir  slave  is  worth  two  of  any  other 
nation. 

In  their  religion  the  Kaffirs  are  said  to  believe  in  one  supreme 
God  and  in  a  future  state ;  but  they  worship  numerous  idols,  the 
representatives  of  £reat  men  of  former  times,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  intercede  with  the  Deity  in  favour  of  their  worshippers.  Win  n 
he  dies  the  Kaffir  is  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  is  placed  upon 
a  bier  with  his  weapons  beside  him ;  his  male  relations  then  carry 
him  about  with  singing  and  dancing,  while  the  females  give  themselves 
up  to  lamentation,  after  which  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  coffin 
and  left  in  the  open  air,  usually  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

A  Kaffir  man  procures  his  wife  by  purchase,  paying  to  her  father 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  head  of  cattle,  or  sheep  and  goats  in 
proportion.  Domestic  slavery  is  practised,  the  slaves  being  natives 
of  Kaffiristan,  sometimes  taken  in  feuds  with  hostile  tribes,  and 
sometimes  being  orphans  of  their  own  tribe,  it  being  not  uncommon 
for  the  more  powerful  men  to  seize  children  who  are  unprotected, 
and  either  to  sell  them  to  some  neighbouring  country  or  to  retain 
them  in  slavery. 

The  more  usual  food  of  the  people  is  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and 
milk  ;  they  likewise  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  bears'  flesh.  They  have  a 
variety  of  fruits,  among  which  are  grapes,  apricot*,  apples,  almonds, 
and  walnuts.  Honey  and  wax  are  exchanged  with  the  Badakhshis  for 
salt.  Wine  is  very  abundant.  They  make  three  sorts  of  wine — red 
and  white,  and  a  kind  having  nearly  the  consistence  of  jelly,  which  is 
very  strong :  both  males  and  females  are  said  to  drink  occasionally 
to  excess.  The  favourite  amusement  when  they  meet  together  is 
dancing  :  their  music  consists  of  a  pipe  and  tabor. 

Several  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  different  clans ;  but  the  base  of 
their  language,  as  among  all  the  Tajiks,  is  Persian.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

(Elphinstone,  Cabul ;  Lieutenant  Wood,  Journey  to  (he  Source  of 
the  OXTU.) 

CA'GLIARI  (the  Roman  Caralit  or  C'arala),  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  province  of  Cagliari,  ia  situated  on  the 
south  coast  on  the  bay  of  Cagliari,  in  39°  13'  N.  hit.,  9°  7'  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  28,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  districts. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  sea-side  and  partly  on  a  hill,  on  the  highest 
part  of  which  is  the  castle-citadel,  the  vice-royal  palace,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  residences  of  the  nobility.  From  the  Castello  district  to  the 
shore  is  the  Marina,  a  well-built  region,  in  which  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  foreign  consuls  reside ;  here  also  are  the  bonding  ware- 
houses, ajBeual,  and  lazaretto.  The  two  other  districts  of  the  city  are 
called  Stampace  and  Villanova  ;  and  besides  these  there  is  a  suburb 
named  St.-Avandre'.  Cagliari  is  an  archbishop's  see,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  It  has  a  university  with  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  ;  a  library 
of  1 5,000  volumes ;  a  museum  with  good  collections  of  minerals,  birds 
of  the  island,  and  medals ;  a  college  for  the  nobility  ;  a  diocesan 
seminary  ;  a  grammar  school ;  a  theatre ;  and  a  mint.  The  cathedral, 
a  large  building  rich  in  marbles,  was  built  by  the  Pisans  during  their 
possession  of  the  island.  There  are  nearly  30  other  churches,  20  con- 
vents, several  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  reale  audienza, 
or  high  judicial  court  for  the  south  division  of  the  island,  sits  at 
Cagliari,  as  well  as  the  commercial  tribunal.  The  town  enjoys  great 
municipal  privileges  and  revenues.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  large 
ships  find  good  anchorage  in  the  bay.  Cagliari  is  the  chief  port  of 
Sardinia,  and  almost  the  only  one  frequented  by  foreign  vessels. 
It  export*  cheese,  wine,  oil,  salt,  flax,  hides,  and  horses.  The 
industrial  products  of  the  town  are  tobacco,  cotton  manufactures, 
soap,  furniture,  leather,  gunpowder,  &c.  Near  Cagliari  are  extensive 
salterns. 

Carales  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  no  doubt  selected 
tho  spot  not  only  on  account  of  its  well-sheltered  roadstead,  but  alno 
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because  of  its  opportune  situation  for  communication  with  Africa. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sardinia  it  became  the  chief  naval 
station  of  the  Romans  in  this  land,  and  the  residence  of  the  pnetor. 
In  the  war  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey  Carales  declared  for  the 
former ;  it  was  subsequently  taken  after  a  short  siege  by  Menas, 
lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
island  during  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals,  and  all  through  the  middle  ages.  A  large  salt-water 
shore-lake  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  communicating  with  the  bay 
by  a  narrow  channel,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  as 
an  inner  harbour.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  an 
amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  vast  cisterns,  a  small  circular  temple  in 
ruins,  and  on  a  hill  outside  the  town  numerous  sepulchres. 

The  Bay  of  Cagliari  extends  northward  from  a  line  joining  Cape 
Carbouara  with  Pula ;  the  length  of  this  line  is  about  22  miles,  and 
the  depth  of  the  bay  is  about  10  miles.  It  affords  good  anchorage 
and  shelter  from  all  winds  except  the  south.  Vessels  lying  close  in 
near  the  shore  are  further  sheltered  by  Cape  St.  Elias.  Along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made. 

The  province  of  Cagliari  includes  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
island,  with  a  population  of  106,388.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Isili,  N.E.  by  that  of  Lanusei,  and  W.  by  that  of  Iglesias. 
The  principal  town  besides  Cagliari  is  Quarto,  which,  stands  on  the 
salt-marsh  of  Quarto,  about  five  miles  east  from  Cagliari :  population 
6000.  It  is  known  for  its  Malmsey  wine.  The  east  and  west  districts 
of  the  province  are  mountainous,  but  the  central  tract  north  of  Cagliari 
is  a  fine  and  rich  plain  called  Campidano,  watered  by  the  Ulla  and  its 
affluents.  The  Ulla  enters  the  sea  west  of  Cagliari.  The  air  of  tho 
plains  is  rather  unwholesome  in  the  summer  months.  A  good  carriage- 
road  leads  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari  and  Porto  Torres  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island. 

CAHERSIVEEN,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Caher  and 
barony  of  Iveragh,  is  situated  in  a  valley  embracing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  runs  inland  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Valentia  har- 
bour, in  51°  57'  N.  lat.,  10°  13'  W.  long.,  distant  227  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin  and  234  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Killorglin.  The  population  in 
1851  was  3155,  but  this  number  included  1293  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse  which  is  situated  in  the  town.  Cahersiveen  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  197,541  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,090. 

The  valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  separate  it  from  Dingle 
Bay.  To  avoid  these  elevations  the  coast-road  from  Tralee  strikes  off 
from  the  shore  of  Dingle  Bay  at  Drung,  from  whence  it  passes  inland 
through  the  valley  of  Cahersiveen.  The  road  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance is  carried  along  the  precipitous  declivities  of  Drung  Mountain  at 
a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  eea.  A  late  eminent  traveller  states 
that  this  road  "  in  the  magnificence  of  its  mountain  and  sea  views  is 
little  inferior  to  any  of  the  celebrated  roads  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  road  from  Bangor 
to  Conway  in  North  Wales."  (Inglis's  '  Tour  in  Ireland.')  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  with  a  cross  street  leading  to  the 
creek,  on  which  there  is  a  quay  with  a  small  breakwater,  and  higher 
up  is  a  pier  for  small  craft.  The  roadstead  for  vessels  of  burden  is 
two  miles  farther  west,  at  Rinard  Point,  where  the  Cahersiveen  creek 
joins  the  harbour  of  Valentia.  The  court-house  and  bridewell,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent,  are  grouped  together  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  stands  at  the  west  end 
near  the  new  quay.  The  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  import  of 
timber,  salt,  and  iron,  and  in  tho  manufacture  of  flour,  for  which  there 
are  extensive  mills  half  a  mile  east  of  the  town  on  the  river  Cashan. 

CAHIR.  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley  between  the  Galtees  and  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  roads  from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  from  Water- 
ford  to  Limerick,  10{  miles  S.  from  Cashel :  population  3719  in  1851. 
The  town  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  The  parish  church  and  tho 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  both  handsome  edifices ;  and  the  sessions- 
house,  the  bridewell,  the  market-house,  and  the  schools  are  tastefully 
built,  and  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  town  :  for  much  of 
this  improvement  the  town  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Earls 
of  Glengall,  whose  seat,  Cahir  Castle,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Suir,  and 
its  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  lie  along  both  sides  of  the  river. 
This  castle  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  of  large  size  ;  it  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Sir  G.  Carey,  and  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  after- 
wards fell  into  a  dilapidated  state,  but  has  been  recently  restored  in 
a  substantial  manner  and  in  correct  taste.  There  are  a  Quakers' 
meeting-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a 
police-station.  A  cavalry  barrack  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
market  is  well  attended.  Fairs  are  held  on  February  8th,  April  12th, 
May  26th,  July  20th,  September  18th,  October  20th,  and  December 
7th,  at  which  considerable  business  is  done,  particularly  in  corn. 
Several  flour-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  employ  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. A  few  miles  up  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  Cahir  Abbey,  founded, 
it  is  said,  in  the  reign  of  John. 

CAHORS,  a  city  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  formerly  of  the 
district  of  Quorey,  now  of  the  department  of  Lot,  is  situated  on  the 
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ratht  hank  of  th*  rivrr  Lot,  on  a  small  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
tathe  stream,  n  44*  M'  52  26'  52'  E.  long.,  105  miles 

K.  by  S.  from  Bordeaux,  858  mile*  &  by  W.  from  Paris,  and  has 
1X1 «  inhabitant*  including  the  whole  commune.  Cahon  U  a  very 
aarirot  place.  lu  name  U  erroneously  written  Bibona  in  the  Theo- 
doeian  table.  Ausoniu*  in  hi*  '  CUne  Urbe*'  give*  it  the  tru. 
BMif.  Dirouf,  and  explains  the  meaning  to  be  '  a  fountain  sacred  to 
thegooV  It  WM  the  capital  of  the  Cadurd,  from  whom  the  modern 
name  of  the  town,  C*hon.  and  that  of  the  province,  Querd,  are  both 
derived.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  successively 
into  the  hand,  of  Goths  and  Frank* ;  was  afterwards  subiect  to  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  then  to  it*  own  bishop ;  was  taken  by  the  English 
during  their  wan  in  Franc*,  and  retaken  from  them ;  and  carried  by 
awult  and  pillaged  in  1580  by  Henry  IV. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  a  rooky  eminence,  and  has  steep, 
narrow,  crooked  stresU.  The  houses  in  what  is  called  the  upper 
town  are  commonly  built  with  terrace*  commanding  a  wide  prospect 
There  are  few  remarkable  buildings  :  the  cathedral  ia  supposed  to  be 
th*  remain*  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the  addition  of  a  portico  and 
other  part*  of  modem  date ;  the  theological  seminary  is  a  fine  and 
large  building.  The  other  noteworthy  objects  in  the  town  are— the 
farmer  epuoopal  palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the 
department ;  th*  theatre ;  the  public  library  ;  and  an  obelisk  erected 
hi  memory  of  Ptfnelon  in  1820,  who  studied  in  the  university  of 
Cahon,  which  was  founded  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  has  been  long 
aunnriesed  Four  Roman  roads  met  at  Cahors,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Roman  aqueduct*  brought  water  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
1 9  mile*  by  a  very  winding  course  across  valleys  and  along  mountain 
sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  La  Roque,  near  Cahors,  by  a  bridge 
of  three  tier*  of  arches,  the  summit  of  which  was  nearly  1 80  feet  high. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent  work.  There  are  also 
a  ruined  theatre  and  baths ;  a  marble  altar  in  honour  of  Lucterius 
Leo,  a  native  of  Divona,  has  been  found  in  Cahors,  and  some  beautiful 
mosaic*  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  baths.  The  fountain  Divona  is  still 
an  abundant  spring,  now  called  Des-Chartreux,  from  its  having  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Carthusian  convent  Tho  stream  from  it  drives 
several  mill*  before  its  clear  blue  waters  join  the  muddy  Lot  This 
fountain  is  onUide  the  modern  town.  The  Lot  is  crossed  at  Cahors 
by  three  bridges,  one  of  which  called  Pont  Louis-Philippe  replaces 
the  old  bridge  of  Notre-Dame.  The  Pont  Valendrd,  so  called  from 
th*  person  who  constructed  it  in  the  13th  century,  is  surmounted  by 
three  square  towers,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  old 
rampart*  are  formed  into  a  public  promenade.  Cahors  has  given 
title  to  a  bishop  since  about  A.D.  257 ;  the  diocese  includes  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  of  a  provincial  university  and  an  endowed  college.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  Cahors  are  china-ware  and  delft,  cotton-yarn, 
some  woollen  studs,  and  leather  ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
Uaf-tooaoco,  wine,  brandy,  truffles,  oil,  cattle,  and  hides.  The  wine 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahon  combines  deep  colour  with  good 
•swour  and  strength :  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris. 
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CAISTOR,  or  CASTOR,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Caistor,  chiefly  in  the  wapen- 
take  of  Yarborough  (a  portion  of  the  parish  being  in  the  wapentake 
of  Walsbcroft)  and  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  is  situated  in  53s  80'  N. 
ht,  0  18'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lincoln,  and  158 
mfles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  rosd  :  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Oalstor  in  1851  was  2407.  The  living  U  a  vicarage  held  with  the 
•y***  °*  Holton-le-Moor  and  Clixby  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
io«s)s  of  Lincoln.  Caistor  Poor-Law  Union  contains  78  parishes  and 
township.,  with  an  area  of  164,890  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 

Otistor  _is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.     It 
*  ^*>on*  Thong  Castor.     Rom<n  and  Saxon  anti 
discovered  in  the  vicinity.     The  town  stands  on  an 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
°°  S*1*  H"1'  wiUlln  the  •*•»  incloeed  in  ancient  time*  by  a 
s.    The  loww  part  of  the  tower  i*  Norman,  the  nave  and 
Ian  early  English,  with  insertions  »„,!  additions  in  the  deco- 
ind  perpendicular  styles.    The  Independent*  and  Wealeyan  and 
n  ll*thodi*ta  hare  place,  of  worship.    The  Grammar  school, 
1  °K°  *°       ll°Jr">  "**  •"  'noome  of  200/.  a  year  for  the 
"^•"iL,      I?  **  •*oood  mMt«r :  **«  number  of  scholars  in 
Oatator  ha.  improved  in  appearance  of  late  yean.    The 
*  chain  of  dm  and  ash  U  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
•XMl    Saturday  U  th*  market-day,  but  the  market  is  small.     Fairs. 
•hjefl, >kr  cattle,  an  held  on  the  Saturday,  before  Palm  Sunday  • 
;/••'••  on  old  Michaelmas  Day :    these  fain  are  well 
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the  most  northern  county  of  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
l"  by  Satherlaodahire  and  N.  and  B.E.  bv  the  North 
DHWM   «V  5'  and  68°  4V  N.    Ut,  8°   0'  and  8°  55 
'  ^25:    In  I0""  'VU  trtu»«ul»r.  a»rin«  to  greatest  length  along 
the  coast  on  the  south-east    It*  length  bom  north  to  south  U  about 
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10  miles,  and  it*  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  Tho  i 
of  Caithness  is  818  square  miles,  or  395,080  acres,  of  which  upwards 
of  100,000  are  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  the  rest  being  moor  and 
mountains.  The  population  in  1851  was  38,709. 

Cofut-laK. — The  coast  line  is  in  general  bold  and  rocky,  and  presents 
numerous  indentations  or  bays.      <Mi  th--  north,  wluT<>  it  i-  separated 
'rom  the  Orkneys  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  the  ]> 
'orm  two  bold  precipitous  headlands;   the  one  on  the  north 
called  Dnncansbay  Head  (58°  39'  N.  Int.,  3°  1'  \V.  1. 
the  north-west,  called  Dunnet  Head  (58"  40'  N.  lit.,  :r  21'  \V.  ! 
and  the  most  northern  point  of  Great  Britain.     Th.  .'n--  m  .•  1..  • 
!he«e  two  promontories  is  about  18  miles.     The  small  i-l::iul  of  StromH, 
which  is  part  of  the  county,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length  iuid  half  n 
mile  in  breadth,  lies  about  S  mfles  oft"  the  mainland.     The  navi. 
of  the  Pentland  Frith  U  somewhat  dangerous  from  the  strength  of 
the  currents,  and  the  reefs.     On  the  north  side  of  Strums,  there  is  a 
small  vortex  or  whirlpool,  named  Swalchie,  and  nearer  the  mainland 
there  are  breakers,  called  the  Merry  Hen  of  Mcy,  which  are  probably 
produced  by  a  current  setting  strongly  on  a  hidden  reef.     The  tall 
white  steeple  of  Canisbay,  near  Duncansbay  Head,  serves  as  a  land- 
mark,  and  there  is   a  lighthouse  on  Dunnet  Head.     The  Stalks  of 
Duncansbay  ore  two  insulated  columns  of  freestone,  detached  from 
the  cliff,  of  which  they  originally  formed  n  part;  they  are  iuh 
during  the  summer  by  thousands  of  aquatic  birds.     >  nsbay 

Head  is  the  ferry  to  the  Orkneys,  a  village  consisting  of  a  few  houses, 
and  a  place  of  entertainment,  called  the  Houna  Inn.  What  is  termed 
John  O'Oroat's  House  is  a  piece  of  green  turf  on  the  cast  side  of 
Duncansbay  Head,  on  which  it  ia  possible  a  house  may  have  stood, 
but  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  trace  of  it 

Formerly  the  only  harbour  on  the  east  coast  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  Wick,  58*  24'  N.  lat,  8°  5'  W.  long.     It  was  small  and 
inconvenient.     In  1810,  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  a  h" 
decked  vessels  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  14,000f.,  but  being  found 
inadequate,  a  new  one  was  planned  aixl  completed  in  1831,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  40.0007.     There  are  small  harbours  at  Sm 
miles  to  the  south  of  Wick,  and  at  Staxigoe  a  few  miles  to  the  > 
On  the  north  coast,   in  addition  to  the  harbour  of  Thurso  (58°  35' 
N.  lat,  8°  82'  W.  long.)  where  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  of 
may  lie,  a  commodious  harbour  has  been  constructed  by  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  gentleman,  at  Sandside  Bay  (58°  32'  N.  lat,  3°  47' 
W.  long.).    On  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county,  at  Clyth  (58°  18' 
N.  lat,  3°  13'  W.  long.)  there  ia  a  a  small  pier,  and  at  Lybster  (58°  17' 
X.  lat,  3°  16'  W.  long.)  a  small  stone  pier  has  been  built,  forming  a  con- 
venient harbour.     Scrabster  roads,  in  the  Bay  of  Thurso,  afford  good 
and  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size. 

Purfacc  and  Otology. — The  surface  of  Caithness  is  in  general  flat 
and  uninteresting ;  the  greater  portion  being  moorland,  and  there 
being  but  few  trees.  The  mountain-range  which  separates  the  i 
land  of  Sutherland  from  the  plains  of  this  county  attains  a  mountain 
character  in  the  southern  parts  of  Caithness,  where  it  turns  I 
east,  forming  two  distinct  aud  high  ridges,  of  which  the  north,  m 
contains  the  Maiden  Pops,  with  the  high  summit  of  Morbh 
Morven,  rising  about  2334  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  south*  TH 
terminates  on  the  east  coast  with  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  advances 
into  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Caithness,  which  lies  between  the  ridge  of 
the  Maiden  Paps,  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  the  mountains  tlut  lnnind 
the  county  on  the  west,  comprises  about  four-fifths  of  the  county,  luit 
it  is  not  a  level  Where  it  borders  on  the  mountains  to  the  south  it 
contains  many  small  hills,  which  form  nearly  a  continuous 
terminating  in  the  Cape  of  Clyth  Ness.  North  of  this  roiif 
county  extends  in  wide  levels,  covered  with  moors,  and  slopes, 
gradually  to  the  bods  of  the  rivers.  A  few  insulated  hills  are  of 
moderate  elevation.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  tracts  of  level 
land  along  the  water-course*,  and  to  the  slopes  of  the  elevated  plains. 
These  elevated  moorlands  sink  lower  towards  the  north-east,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  low  plain  between  Sinclair  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  aud 
Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north  coast  From  the  innermost  part  of  Dunnet 
Bay  there  extends  a  very  low  tract  of  land,  covered  with  heath  and 
rough  grass,  and  about  two  miles  wide,  in  a  straight  line  to  Keiss 
Castle  on  Sinclair  Bay.  North  of  this  tract  th.  i/.-niii-nU  inclosed 
between  Sinclair  and  Dunnet  Bays  runs  to  the  PentUnd  Frith  and 
terminates  in  Duncansbay  Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  The  greater  and 
more  elevated  part,  which  may  bo  100  feet  above  the  spa,  has  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  hind  u  nder  cultivn- 
ti..n.  Limestone  is  found  on  the  north  coast  and  is  m\uch  used  in 
agriculture.  Sandstone  ia  found  in  some  places ;  and  slate\  freestone, 
and  flagstone  quarries  are  wrought  in  two  or  three  parts  of  the  county. 
The**  stones  are  shipped  to  Lcith,  Aberdeen,  London,  Newcastle,  aud 
Glasgow. 

Hydrography.— There  are  several  sheets  of  water  througl.iout  the 
county,  but  none  are  of  any  extent  or  remarkable  for  beauty. ,  Many 
of  them  contain  excellent  trout.  There  are  no  navigable  riverfJ-  The 
waters  of  Dunbeatfa,  Berriedale,  and  Langwell  rise  in  the  mo  untains 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  shire,  and  fall  into  the  sea,  the  (former 
at  Duubeath,  a  small  bay  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  the  two  latter  at  Berriedale,  both  places  on  the 
eastooast  These  streams  abound  with  trout.  The  river  of  .^  "  !>. 
from  the  inland  loch  of  Wattin,  falls  into  Wick  Bay ;  in  its 
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it  receives  several  small  tributaries.  The  water  or  river  of  Thurso 
rises  in  the  hills  in  the  south-west  bounding  Sutherland,  traverses 
from  south  to  north  three-fourths  of  the  county,  and  after  a  course 
of  30  miles  falls  into  Thurso  Bay. 

Communications. — From  Wick,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  county,  a  steamer  runs  twice  a  week  to  the  Forth, 
calling  at  Aberdeen.  Between  Thurso  and  the  Forth  there  ia  weekly 
steam  communication  during  the  summer,  besides  regular  sailing 
vessels.  The  post  road  runs  along  the  whole  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  county ;  and  there  are  two  cross  roads,  one  from  Wick  to 
Thurso,  on  which  runs  the  daily  mail-coach,  the  other  from  Wick  to 
Castletown,  a  village  about  5  miles  east  of  Thurso  :  the  roads  are 
good.  There  is  a  daily  dispatch  and  arrival  of  mails  from  the  south 
at  both  Wick  and  Thurso,  the  latter  being  the  most  northern  post- 
town  in  the  empire.  The  postal  communication  with  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  is  less  frequent. 

Climate. — On  the  north  coast  the  atmosphere  is  variable  but  healthy. 
From  September  to  June  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and 
north-west.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  winds  vary  between 
the  south-east  and  south-west.  In  winter  and  spring  the  north  and 
north-westerly  winds  are  frequently  hard  gales,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  coast  makes  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  be  severely  felt. 
On  the  east  and  south-east  coast  westerly  winds  prevail.  In  winter 
the  weather  is  frequently  very  tempestuous.  Snow  seldom  lies  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  thunder  is  rare.  The  aurora  borealis  is 
visible  almost  every  night. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Caithness  where  under  cultiva- 
tion is  generally  a  strong  clay,  mixed  with  earth  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing green  crops  of  all  kinds.  Since  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  a  large  landowner  in  Caithness, 
the  county  has  made  great  progress  in  agriculture  and  husbandry 
generally.  Many  farms  are  now  of  as  large  extent  and  as  well  culti- 
vated as  in  any  other  district  of  Scotland.  Cattle  of  the  Highland 
and  Teeswater  breeds  are  reared  for  the  southern  markets ;  sheep  of 
the  Leicester  and  Cheviot  breeds  are  also  much  kept.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  land  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  and  a  part  is 
held  by  a  class  of  persons  who  trust  more  to  the  results  of  the 
fisheries  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Many  of  both  classes 
however  raise  green  crops  and  endeavour  to  follow  a  kind  of  rotation 
of  cropping.  Leases  of  large  farms  extend  from  7  to  19  years ;  small 
farms  are  held  without  leases ;  the  farm  buildings  are  generally  good 
and  comfortable.  Crops  are  late  in  ripening,  being  generally  about 
20  days  behind  those  of  tho  Lothiaus.  There  are  weekly  corn 
markets  at  Thurso  and  Wick. 

Indutti-y. — Throughout  the  county  the  several  quarries  of  flagstones, 
freestone,  and  slate  engage  the  labour  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population,  but  the  general  employment  of  the  people  is  in  agri- 
culture or  in  fishing,  with  the  attendant  occupations  of  coopering, 
curing,  and  packing.  On  the  coasts  all  are  fishermen.  After  spring 
sowing  comes  the  lobster  fishing,  chiefly  for  the  London  market.  In 
May  and  June  turf  is  cut  for  the  winter  fuel.  In  July  the  herring 
fishing  begins,  and  lasts  for  two  months ;  then  the  crops  are  cut  and 
potatoes  dug ;  and  after  that  the  fishing  for  cod,  ling,  and  large  sea- 
fish  is  resorted  to.  The  herring  fishery  however  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  county.  "  The  herrings  are  got  all  round  the  coast ; 
but  Wick  and  the  surrounding  fishing  villages  are  the  principal  places 

of  resort The  number  of   persons  partially  or  wholly 

employed  is  about  12,000.  The  number  of  boats  employed  may  be 
about  1000,  of  which  700  are  owned  in  the  county,  and  the  rest  come 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  various  places  in  the  Moray  Frith.  Each 
boat  is  manned  by  five  men."  ('  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.') 
There  are  several  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers; 
that  on  the  coast  of  Thurso  let  formely  at  lOOOi  per  annum.  Salmon 
are  dear  in  the  county,  nearly  all  being  'kitted'  for  the  London 
market. 

Diviiiont,  Towni,  <kc. — The  county  of  Caithness  forms  a  Presbytery, 
and  is  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness.  Of  28  clergymen  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod 
Caithness  possesses  13.  In  addition  to  the  13  churches  of  the 
Establishment  there  are  about  20  other  places  of  worship,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  belongs  to  the  Free  Church,  the  others  to  United 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others.  The  county  contains 
one  royal  burgh,  which  is  the  county  town,  WICK.  The  only  other 
town  besides  Wick  is  Thurso,  a  post-  and  market-town  on  the  north 
coast,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Wick:  population  2908  in  1851. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  or  bay  formed  by  the  two  promontories  called 
Holburn  Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  Thurso  Water  enters  this  bay 
clo«e  to  the  town.  The  town  has  been  a  burgh  of  barony  since  1 633. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  the  new  town  contains  a  few  regular  streets  and  some 
well-built  houses.  There  are  a  Free  church  and  two  other  places  of 
worship  for  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  Thurso  is  a  post-town,  and 
courts  iin  held  there  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Straw 
plait,  leather,  ropes,  and  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  erected 
a  low  circular  building  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  embattled  parapet, 
intended  to  mark  the  grave  of  Harold,  au  earl  of  Caithness,  who  was 
killed  somewhere  about  thin  spot  many  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  con- 


spicuous object,  in  a  country  comparatively  bare  and  desolate.  The 
parish  of  Thurso,  owing  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  exertions,  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  improved  district  iu  the  county. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  -.—Sroadkaven,  a  small 
fishing  station  on  the  east  coast  about  1  mile  N.  from  Wick.  Castle- 
town,  a  populous  village  on  Dunnet  Bay  on  the  north  coast,  about 
5  miles  E.  from  Thurso.  Louitburgh  and  Pulteneytown,  two  villages 
adjacent  to  and  forming  suburbs  of  Wick.  Sarclet,  a  email  fishing 
village  5  miles  S.  from  Wick,  where  there  ia  a  good  harbour  for 
fishing  boats.  Staxigoe,  another  village  2  miles  N.  from  Wick,  with  a 
good  natural  harbour. 

Population,  <tc. — The  language  generally  spoken  is  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  English.  Gaelic  is  atUl  talked  and  understood  by  the  older 
inhabitants,  especially  in  tbe  inland  districts.  In  a  majority  of 
the  churches  a  portion  of  the  service  is  conducted  in  Gaelic.  The 
county  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Sinclair ;  it  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament:  the  constituency  in  1852  was 
652.  In  1851  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Thurso 
and  Wick  :  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  was  B0182. 16«.  2rf. 

History  and  Antiquities. — T*he  earliest  inhabitants  of  Caithness  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Celts.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  Picts, 
who  in  their  turn  gave  way  before  the  repeated  descents  of  colonies 
of  Danes  and  Norwegians.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  II.  of 
Scotland  the  Caithness  weights  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be 
adopted  as  the  standards  of  the  whole  kingdom.  At  that  time 
Scotland  traded  through  Thurso  with  Norway,  Sweden,  aud  the 
Baltic,  and  these  weights  and  measures  being  those  of  the  chief  and 
nearly  sole  trade  of  the  country  were  considered  the  most  convenient. 
About  1350  the  Keith  family  acquired  lauds  in  Caithness  by  marriage, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  Sinclairs  and  Sutherlands  became  lords  in 
the  district.  Its  history  and  traditions  present  the  usual  annals  of 
mutual  robberies,  treacheries,  and  murders.  Sinclair  is  now  the 
prevailing  name.  The  names  of  localities  are  principally  Norwegian. 
There  are  a  great  many  remains  of  round  towers  aud  small  forts 
which  are  attributed  to  tho  time  of  the  Danish  possession.  The  ruina 
of  Catholic  chapels  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  parish,  and  till  com- 
paratively a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  the 
inhabitant!  seem  to  have  formed  pilgrimages  to  different  holy  spots, 
to  which  tradition  assigned  peculiar  virtues.  On  tho  Pentland  Frith, 
the  northern  shore  of  the  county,  is  Barrogill  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  earls 
of  Caithness ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast  north  of  Wick  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  Bucholie  Castle,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  and  some  ruins 
of  buildings  attributed  to  the  Picts  and  the  Danes,  of  the  tower  of  Keiss, 
and  of  the  castles  of  Giruigoe  and  Sinclair.  Lord  Duffus  has  a  seat 
on  the  Bay  of  Keiss  about  6  miles  N.  from  Wick.  The  ruins  of  Auld 
Wick  Castle  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Wick.  In  the  parish 
of  Halkirk,  and  about  6  miles  S.  from  Thurso,  are  the  very  remark- 
able ruins  of  the  castle  of  Braal,  popularly  stated  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  bishops  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  On 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  eight  castles,  all  of 
them  possessing  their  own  traditions  of  war  and  bloodshed.  These 
are  Clyth,  Swiney,  Forse,  Latheron,  Knockinnan,  Duubeath  (still 
inhabited),  Achastle,  and  Berriedale. 

CALABAR,  OLD,  a  river  of  Africa  which  falls  into  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  about  52  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Fernando  Po.  It  is  the  largest 
river  on  this  coast,  and  forms  an  tcstuary  9  miles  wide,  which  is  full 
of  shallows  and  sand-banks.  The  Cross  River,  which  used  to  be 
considered  a  feeder  of  the  Old  Calabar,  was  discovered  to  be  the  main 
stream  by  Captain  Becroft  in  1841-2.  The  river  ia  navigable  by 
steamers  for  200  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  principal  place  on  the 
river  is  called  Duke's  or  Ephraim  Town,  which  stands  on  the  aestuary 
about  5  miles  from  the  entrance.  Twelve  miles  above  Duke  Town  i» 
another  Urge  village,  called  Creek  Town.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  several  missionary  agents  in  Old  Calabar. 

The  river  is  very  winding,  and  the  shores  are  low  and  swampy.  The 
country  is  overrun  with  bushes,  principally  of  the  mangrove  species, 
and  there  are  few  cleared  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  right 
bank  is  much  intersected  by  creeks,  through  which  the  natives  assert 
they  can  in  their  canoes  communicate  with  all  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  this  and  the  Benin,  forming  the 
great  delta  of  the  Quorra.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Calabar  is  tho 
high  land  of  Camaroons.  The  river  abounds  in  alligators  :  there  are 
few  fish.  The  water  is  not  considered  good. 

CALABAR,  NEW,  a  branch  of  the  Quorra,  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  52  miles  E.  from  Cape  Formosa  by  the  same  sestuary  with 
the  Bonny.  It  is  a  wide  but  sluggish  stream  with  a  bar  across  the 
entrance,  which  renders  it  accessible  only  for  vessels  drawing  about 
12  feet :  5  miles  up  however  there  is  an  average  depth  of  30  feet. 
By  the  Portuguese  it  was  called  Rio  HeaL  The  town  of  New  Calabar 
stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river. 

The  district  to  which  the  name  of  Calabar  is  given  is  very  undefined 
and  variable,  as  the  chiefs  are  generally  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
overrun  the  neighbouring  territories  whenever  they  feel  themselves 
sufficiently  powerful.  All  this  part  of  tho  African  coast  is  low  and 
swampy  for  40  or  50  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  with  few  places 
fit  for  cultivation,  though  on  these  spots  the  soil  yields  plentifully 
not  only  yams,  which  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  but  also  the 
sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  productions.  Polygamy  is  customary 
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oft*.*  River,  when  UM  iluMiBi  are  carried  out  to  the  bar  and  there 
thrown  overboard  to  b*  devoured  by  the  sharks.     Every  eighth  .lay 
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•  wuthmi  border  of  Baailicata  to  Cape  Sparti 
.  at  UM  extremity  of  the  Italian  peaiaenla  is  about  145  miles. 

i  of  two  penlnenU*  of  very  neariy  equal  length, 
'    only  1«  mile,  broad,  between  the  gulf*  of 
Th*  greatest  breadth  of  th*  northern 
hoot  60  mBes,  and  that  of  UM  southern 
i  i*  in  fsw  plaoM  above  M  mile*.    Th*  total  are*  of  Calabria 
is  m*  *a.uare  miles,  and  UM  population  in  1851  was  1,1*6,650. 

Th*  A pennine*  ma  southward  through  Calabria,  forming  large  and 
irregular  BM****  with  numerous  oflsets  toward*  both  seas,  and  occu- 
pying UM  greater  part  of  the  surface.  In  the  north  the  main  ridge 
runs  doe*  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  a*  far  a*  the  Savuto,  to  the 
ofCoaeoaa,  where  It  spread*  eastward  acroe*  the  breadth  of  the 
a  m»unUin  region  of  about  35  mile*  in  length 

and  S5  mile*  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
Thi*  rvgksB,  which  i*  called  La  Sila.  and  from  which  in  ancient  time* 
MM  Athenian*  and  Sicilians  •applied  themselves  with  masts  and  ship- 
mmbar,  i*  a  UbU-l.nd  traversed  by  numerous  range*  of  high  hills, 
th*  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  the  lower 
•lope*  with  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms.  The  plains  between  the  hills 
are  watered  by  numerous  stream*,  and  produce  rich  pasture.  The 
whole  region  abound*  with  beautiful  scenery,  combining  forest  and 
mountain,  rock  and  glen,  river  and  plain.  Landed  proprietors  from 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  migrate  annually  in  the  spring  with  their 
bmili**,  shepherds,  and  flock*  to  this  healthy  and  beautiful  table-land. 
la  the**  mountain*  the  riven  Crati,  Neto,  Savuto,  and  many  smaller 
•towns  have  their  rise.  Near  Xicastro,  and  between  the  source*  of 
th*  Iramato  and  Corace,  the  Apennine  ridge  become*  narrow,  and  as 
it  approaches  the  isthmus  above  mentioned  the  elevation  is  so  small 
thatCharie*  III.  of  Naples  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it  to 
connect  the  gulfs  of  Sent'  Eufemia  and  Squillace.  To  the  southward 
at  this  remarkable  depression  the  mountain*  rise  again  and  form 
another  large  mas*  called  Aspromonte,  which  fill*  neariy  the  whole 
width  of  the  country  above  Reggio.  The  Aspromonte  is  a  very 
Impnaing  rang*  a*  seen  from  the  coast*  of  south  Italy :  it*  sides  are 
covered  with  forest*  of  beech  and  oak,  and  it*  cre*t  with  pines.  The 
highest  summit*  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines  do  not  exceed 
5000  feet,  except  Monte  Pollir.o  on  the  border*  of  Basilicata,  which 
rise,  to  7000  feet  The  highest  point  of  La  Sila  U  neariy  6000  feet, 
and  the  summit  of  Aspromonte  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
CaUbrian  Apennine*  are  chiefly  of  limestone  ;  primary  rock*  appear 
only  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range  of 
the  Aspromonte,  which  in  its  geological  structure  and  physical 
character  more  nearly  resemble*  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Sicily 
than  the  Apennines.  Between  the  various  mountain  masses  and 
their  offset*  are  some  extensive  valleys  along  the  banks  of  the  prin- 
cipal riven,  which  terminate  in  plains  near  the  sea.  The  valleys  of 
Cosens*  and  Monteleone,  and  the  plain  of  Oioja,  ore  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile.  The  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  orange, 
and  the  lemon  grow  luxuriantly.  Calabria  produces  a  variety  of  good 
wines,  some  of  which  keep  very  well  for  yean.  Raw  silk  and  oil  are 
the  staple  productions  of  the  country.  Manna  is  gathered  in  large 
quantities  in  several  district*  from  a  species  of  ash.  Cotton  is  also 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  succeeds.  Vast  quantities  of  liquorice  are 
produced.  Saffron  grow*  wild  in  the  pasture-grounds  about  Cosenza, 
and  UM  caper  on  the  stony  district*  of  all  three  provinces.  The 
climate  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  raisins  and  currants;  the 
bat  are  those  grown  in  the  island  of  Dino,  close  to  the  coast  between 
the  month  of  the  Lao  and  the  Trecchina,  and  on  the  little  island 
of  CwW/a,  a  few  mile*  south  of  the  Lao.  Calabria  has  a  fine  breed 
oC  horn,  of  the  true  classical  shape ;  they  are  not  very  numerous,  mule* 
being  in  more  request  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  Other  stock 
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Calabna  i.  divided  for  th*  purpose,  ofadmmistntion  into  three 
ratendenn,  or  provinces,  Calabria  Citra,  Calabria  Ultra  II  and 
Calabria  Ultra  !.,  which  are  severally  governed  as  already  explained 
in  th*  article  BAU,  TIBRA  DI. 

Calabria  Citra,  which  is  the  meet  northern  part  of  the  division,  for- 

*£l  %?  f°  "Un-T*  tfmd«  ln  Utnb»' »«*  *°ni  »"««  and  improvi 
<*•»*»  «•  ~"  »*«ag*inent  of  the  forest*  this  source  of  wealth  hoi 
rather  declined.  The  destruction  of  the  timber,  beside*  enhancing 
UM  price  of  furl,  ha*  caused  in  many  places  UM  drying  up  of  the 

"-  -wfaga.  and  exDceed  the  v^tible  soil,  formed  by   the 

foliage  of  UM  (orwU  for  thousand,  of  year*,  to  b,  Woohed 
rente  during  UM  winter  rain*.  The  lowland  riven  are 
u,u.  m  many  instance,  choked  with  alluvial  deposit*,  and  one* 
fertile  dUtricta  are  converted  into  unhealthy  manhe*.  The  ship- 
Umber  of  La  8ila  i*  brought  toCorkliaao,  near  the  cceMof  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  which  i*  also  UM  centre  of  th*  Banna  trade,  and  ha*  scvrnl 


UraoritM  factories.  In  Calabria  fltra  IL  there  U  also  a  conai.ler- 
,lio  tnd*  in  manna  and  asffron ;  silk  i*  nuuiiifactured  in  it*  capital 
Caatajuaro,  At  Briatioo,  on  UM  Onlf  of  Saul1  Eufemia,  to  the  north 
of  MoatolwuM,  and  at  Maida,  near  the  great  depression  in  the  Apen- 
nine chain  abov*  noticed,  coal  ha*  been  found ;  at  Maida  antimony 
•Uo  and  alabaster  occur.  There  are  iron-furnace*  in  the  south-east 
of  the  province  for  smelting  the  iron-ore  from  the  mines  of  Lo  Stilo, 
which  are  situated  just  within  the  boundary  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.  The 
iron  U  formed  into  cannon*  at  the  foundrie*  of  La  Serra,  a  little 
further  inland.  Th*  on*  of  Lo  Stilo  are  said  to  be  very  rich ;  they 
form  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  are  not  profitably  worked.  The 
prince  of  Satriano  has  a  foundry  on  hi*  own  estate,  at  which  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  i*  smelted.  Iron  is  found  aim  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  A'promonte  range.  At  Reggio,  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
is  famous  for  ita  dried  fruits,  cedrat  and  other  essential  oils  are  pro- 
duced. Other  industrial  products  are  silk  stuffs  at  Scylla  and  it* 
neighbourhood,  and  soap.  The  sea-fisheries  give  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  coast  towns;  vast  quantities  of  tunny, 
sword-fish,  anchovy,  and  mullet  are  taken.  The  tunny,  which 
treasures  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  a*  much  in  circumference, 
frequently  weigh*  above  4  cwt.  The  fish  swim  in  shoals,  and  are 
caught  in  chambered  net*.  The  sword-fish  always  attend*  the  tunny 
shoal*,  which  frequent  the  Mediterranean  between  June  and  August, 
and  i*  sometimes  taken  in  the  chambered  net*,  but  U  more  frequently 
harpooned  during  the  passage  of  the  shoals  through  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  Its  length  including  the  sword  varies  from  8  to  12  feet, 
and  it  weigh*  about  2  cwt ;  the  flesh  i*  more  delicate  than  that  of 
the  tunny,  and  somewhat  resembles  veal  The  anchovy  is  taken  in 
nets  from  March  to  May,  cured  and  packed  on  the  spot,  and  exported 
to  all  part*  of  Europe.  The  mullet  abounds  on  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  riven ;  it  is  taken  chiefly  for  the  roe 
which  is  salted  and  dried  like  caviare,  and  under  the  name  of  bottarya 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  with  oil  and  lemon-juice. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Calabria  Citra  is  formed  by  the  little 
river  Canna,  which  flows  into  the  Oulf  of  Taranto  to  the  north  of 
Rocca  Imperiale  ;  by  the  offset  of  the  Apennines  which  runs  south- 
ward from  the  source  of  the  Canna  to  the  source  of  the  Sinno  and 
Monte  Pollino ;  and  thence  by  a  line  westward  to  the  Nooe  or 
Trecchina,  and  along  this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Oulf  of  Policastro. 
The  province  extends  southward  to  an  irregular  line,  running  in 
n  general  direction  of  west-south-west  from  the  Lacanica  or  Fiumeuica 
which  falls  into  the  Oulf  of  Tarauto,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
promontory  of  Punta  dell'  Alice,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savuto.  The 
northern  part  of  the  province  includes  a  portion  of  ancient  Lucania 
(which  extended  south  as  far  as  the  Crati  and  the  Lao) :  the  rest  of  this 
province,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  two  Calabrias  anciently  belonged 
to  liruttiuui.  The  principal  riven  of  Calabria  Citra  are  the  Crati  and  the 
Neto.  The  Crati  (ancient  Crathis)  rises  to  the  south  of  Cosenza,  within 
about  12  miles  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  runs  north  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  region  of  La  Sila  to  below  Biaignano,  where 
it  receives  the  Mucone  (which  drainx  the  north-west  port  of  La  Sila)  ou 
its  right  bonk.  Below  Bisignono,  it  turns  north-east  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  About  three  milej  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Coscile,  the  ancient  Sybarin,  which  drains  a 
large  district  The  whole  length  of  the  Crati  is  about  60  miles.  The 
Neto  rises  east  of  Cosenza  in  the  Sila  region,  of  which  it  drains  the 
control  ports.  It  flows  rapidly  in  o  broad  channel  and  in  a  general 
eastern  direction  into  the  Adriatic,  about  midway  between  Punta 
dell1  Alice  and  Cape  Nau  or  Colonna.  The  Saruto  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Spineto,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Sila,  and  flows 
with  a  deep  impetuous  stream  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  Savuto.  The  rest  of  the  riven  are  short,  being  for  the  most  part 
mountain  torrents  running  directly  into  the  sea.  None  of  the  riven 
is  of  any  importance  to  navigation. 

The  province  of  Calabria  Citra  contains  an  area  of  2613  square 
miles,  and  had  a  population  of  435,841  in  1851.  It  is  divided  into 
four  district*  or  arrondissements  named  from  the  chief  town  of 
each— Cosenza,  Roeaano,  Paolo,  and  Castro villari — and  into  146 
communes* 

Cotriaa,  Ihe  capital  of  the  province,  occupies  the  site,  and  retains 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Cotcntia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bruttii.  It 
i*  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Buaento  with  the  Crati,  160 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Naples,  and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  The 
city  stands  partly  in  a  deep  glen  and  partly  on  higher  ground,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cnb.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  exposed  to 
malaria,  the  higher  part  i*  healthy,  and  contains  the  tribunate,  or 
c'liirt-liotue,  a  fine  building,  several  public  establishment*,  and  many 
mansions  of  the  opulent  proprieton  of  the  province.  The  streets 
are  generally  narrow  and  crookml,  hut  the  shojm  ore  good.  There 
are  important  silk-factories  in  tlm  town.  Phiiip  the  Hardy  ou  his 
return  from  Tunis  with  remain*  of  St-Louin  lost  his  wife,  Isabella 
of  Aragon,  In  Coaenxa.  CoMtua  give*  title  to  on  archbishop.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  Aloric, 
king  of  the  Ootiu,  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Buscuto. 

Among  th*  other  town*  the  following  may  be  noticed: — Acri, 
north-cast  of  I'oneua,  on  the  Mucone,  a  feeder  of  the  Crati :  popu- 
lation about  7000.  Apriyliano,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  a  few 
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S.E.  from  C'osenza :  population,  5000.  Bisignano,  an  episcopal 
town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati.  San  Giovanni-in-Fiore,  near 
the  southern  frontier,  in  the  fork  between  the  Neto  and  its  feeder 
the  Afro  :  population,  5000.  Eende,  north-west  of  Cosenza,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines :  population,  4000.  Scvjlia.no,  south  of  Cosenza, 
on  a  height  near  the  Savuto,  ia  a  collection  of  seven  agricultural 
villages,  which  form  as  many  separate  quarters,  and  have  a  total 
population  of  12,600.  The  environs  are  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  silk. 

Soisano,  an  archiepiscopal  town,  north-east  of  Cosenza,  and  on  the 
road  that  skirts  the  Adriatic  shore,  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Rossano.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  has  12,300  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  well-built  walled  town  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  contains  a 
fine  cathedral,  14  other  churches,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  an 
hospital.  Among  the  other  towns  of  the  district  are  the  following : 
—Cariati,  a  small  episcopal  town  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  5  miles 
N.  from  the  Fiumenica ;  the  town  is  entered  by  a  gate  and  draw- 
bridge ;  and  at  one  extremity  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle : 
population,  2000.  Corigliano,  a  handsome  town  of  13,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  built  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  fine  feudal  castle,  and  com- 
mands magnificent  views.  The  town  which  is  7  miles  W.  from  Rossano, 
is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  and  ia  considered  the  most 
agreeable  place  of  residence  in  Calabria  next  to  Reggio.  It  contains 
many  liquorice-factories  and  extensive  timber-yards,  in  which  the 
ship-timber  of  the  Sila  is  stored  for  the  supply  of  the  shipwrights  of 
Naples.  The  castle  is  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Corigliano  ;  it  is  a 
square  building  flanked  with  massive  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  moat.  Longobuco,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Sila,  near  the  source  of  the  Trionto,  deserves  mention  on  account  of 
its  silver-lead  mines.  It  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  most  of 
whom  have  employment  connected  with  the  mines  and  with  charcoal- 
burning. 

Paota,  the  capital  of  a  district  which  lies  north  of  the  Savuto 
and  between  th;  Apennines  and  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  14  miles  N.W.  from  Cosenza,  and  has  5000  inhabitante.  The 
town  stands  on  the  shore  and  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  contains  some  good  houses  and 
a  feudal  castle,  and  has  extensive  silk-factories,  and  a  pottery.  The 
Apennines  in  this  district  are  very  difficult  to  pass ;  the  only  road 
that  traverses  the  chain  is  the  new  cross-road  from  Cosenza  to  Paola ; 
the  mountain  passes  are  infested  by  brigands,  so  that  many  interesting 
towns  along  the  coast  are  inaccessible  to  travellers,  and  many  of  them 
communicate  with  each  other  only  by  water.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  coast-towns  are  Ajdlo,  population,  3800  ;  Amantea, 
2800;  Belvedere,  3900;  Cciraro,  5700;  Piumefreddo,  behind  which 
rises  the  conspicuous  and  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo,  population, 
2800 ;  Potcaldo,  7000 ;  Scaled,  3000  ;  and  Verbiearo,  4500. 

Cattrovillari,  the  capital  of  a  district  which  comprises  the  territory 
north  of  the  Crati  and  east  of  the  Apennines,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  great  Calabrian  road 
from  Naples  to  Reggio,  30  miles  N.  from  Cosenza,  and  has  7000 
inhabitants.  The  modern  portion  of  the  town  has  handsome  streets, 
and  contains  the  mansions  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  district. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  massive  feudal  castle,  supposed  to  be  of 
Norman  erection.  A  cross-road  leads  from  Castrovillari  to  Rossano, 
where  it  joins  the  Via  Trajana,  which  runs  along  the  Adriatic  coast. 
Of  the  other  towns  the  most  important  are  the  following  : — Cattano 
is  a  well-built  episcopal  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ejano,  a 
feeder  of  the  Coscile,  8  miles  E.  from  Castrovillari,  and  has  6000 
inhabitants.  The  scenery  and  climate  of  Cassano  are  not  surpassed 
in  South  Italy.  It  has  hot  sulphurous  baths.  On  the  summit  of 
the  rocky  mass  round  which  the  city  is  built  are  the  ruins  of  a  feudal 
castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Serra  family.  The  view  from 
the  castle  commands  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  the 
Crati.  Cassano  is  said  to  be  the  Roman  Cosa,  at  the  siege  of  which 
T.  Annius  Milo  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which 
still  stands  and  bears  the  name  of  Torre  di  Milo.  The  village  of 
Civita,  higher  up  the  valley  and  near  the  Ragonello,  is  according  to 
others  the  site  of  Cosa;  there  are  some  ancient  buildings  near  it. 
The  district  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ragonello  and  the  Crati,  or 
according  to  others  the  fork  between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati,  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sybarit,  founded  by  the  Achxans  and  Trezenians, 
B.C.  720.  It  traded  extensively  with  Carthage,  numbered  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  and  luxury  (for  which  it  was  proverbially 
notorious)  300,000  inhabitants,  and  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Crotoniats,  B.C.  510.  Terranora,  higher  up  the  Crati  and  on  its  left 
bank,  is  a  small  place  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  but  important  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thurii,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Athenians,  B.C.  446,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  destroyed  city 
of  Sybaris.  Herodotus,  the  historian,  and  Lysias,  the  orator,  were 
among  the  first  colonists  of  Thurii.  The  city  soon  rose  to  eminence. 
It  submitted  B.C.  190  to  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Copia.  A  few  miles  north  of  Castrovillari  is  Morano, 
a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  conical  hill  crowned  by  a 
fine  feudal  castle  at  the  western  base  of  the  Monte  Pollino  ridge.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  tho  town  are  some  beautiful  wooded  dells,  up 


one  of  which,  to  northward,  the  great  Calabrian  road  is  led  by  well 
constructed  zig-zags  to  the  bleak  dreary  plain  of  Campotenese,  which 
extends  to  the  frontier  of  Basilicata.  Morano  has  some  silk  aiid 
woollen  manufactures.  In  the  uorth-eaat  of  the  district  near  the 
Canna,  which  here  forms  the  boundary,  is  Rocca  Imperialc,  a  small 
place  of  2000  inhabitants,  built  like  most  of  the  towns  along  the 
coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Calabria  round  a  conical  hill. 

Calabria  Ultra  II.  extends  southward  from  Calabria  Citra,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mesima  in  the  Gulf  of  Gioja  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Callipari  on  the  east  shore  of  the  peninsula.  It  contains 
an  area  of  2099  square  miles,  and  had  381,147  inhabitants  in  1851. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts — Catanzaro,  Cotrone, 
Nicastro,  and  Monteleone — and  into  151  communes. 

C'ltanzaro,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  seat  of  one  of  four 
Gran  Corti  Civili,  or  Courts  of  Appeal,  in  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  king  of  -the  Two  Sicilies,  is  a  well-built  and  important  city, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  Squillace,  26  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Cosenza,  and  has  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  and  rocky  hill  that  rises  above  a  deep  ravine  between  the  Alii 
and  the  Corace  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sila.  The  city 
gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  is  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. It  is  defended  by  a  castle  originally  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard ;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  and  a  new 
theatre."  The  court  of  appeal  of  Catanzaro  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  Calabrias ;  the  lyceum  established  in  the  town  confers  academical 
degrees,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  colleges  in  the 
kingdom.  Squillace,  a  small  ill-built  episcopal  town,  situated  on  a 
steep  rocky  eminence  9  miles  S.  from  Catanzaro,  has  2600  inhabitants. 
This  town  gives  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Squillace  and  represents  the 
ancient  Scylacseum  which  had  the  epithet  of  '  Navifragum,'  from  the 
bold  precipitous  promontory  (now  Monte  Moscia)  which  projects 
opposite  Squillace  into  the  sea.  There  are  fine  views  near  Squillace, 
comprising  the  isthmus  and  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and 
Sant'  Eufemia.  Squillace  is  the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus,  the 
enlightened  minister  of  Theodoric  and  historian  of  the  Goths,  who 
died  here  in  a  monastery  founded  by  himself  about  A.D.  560.  £ado- 
lato,  a  small  town  built  on  a  hill  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  Callipari,  has 
a  population  of  3400.  The  Callipari  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Helleporus, 
on  the  right  bank  of  which  Dionysius  the  Elder  totally  defeated  the 
Crotoniats  and  other  confederate  Greeks  in  B.C.  389. 

Cotrone,  the  capital  of  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  province, 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  Croton  or  Crotona,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  powerful  athletes  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  the  residence  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of  medicine.  The  town  has  given  title 
to  a  bishop  since  the  earliest  age  of  the  church;  Diouysius  the 
Areopagite  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  bishop.  It  is  now  a  small 
place  with  only  about  5000  inhabitants ;  but  is  important  for  its 
castle  and  fortifications  founded  by  Charles  V.  Cotroue  is  37  miles 
N.E.  from  Catanzaro.  It  is  built  on  a  projecting  point  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Esaro,  which  partly  surrounds  the  town.  It  has  a 
small  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  built  with  materials  from 
the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian  Promontory,  now  Cape  Nau  or 
Colonne,  which  is  a  few  miles  S.E.  from  the  town.  One  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  temple  still  stands  erect,  whence  the  cape  has  received 
the  name  of  Cape  Colonne.  The  Eaaro,  now  almost  choked  with 
weeds  and  little  better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  is  the  ancient  .-Esiirus, 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  Bucolics  of  Theocritus. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  the  district  is  Giro,  said  by  some  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Crimissa,  founded  by  Philoctetes.  It 
is  a  small  place  of  3000  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  Punta  dell' 
Alice,  the  ancient  promontory  of  Crimissa,  on  which  Philoctetes  is  said 
to  have  built  a  temple  to  Apollo  and  to  have  suspended  therein  the 
bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules.  Isola,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  rich  proprietors,  stands  between  Cotrone  and  Cape  Rizzuto. 
Santa  Severina,  a  small  place  of  only  1000  inhabitants  W.  of  Cotroue 
on  the  cross  road  to  San  Giovanni-in-Fiore,  gives  title  to  an  arch- 
bishop. Strongoli,  an  episcopal  city  with  2000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  barren  height  near  the  coast  north  of  Cotrone,  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petilia,  another  city  founded  on 
the  coast  by  Philoctetes.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in 
1806 ;  it  now  contains  many  good  houses.  Two  stones  let  into  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  cathedral  are  covered  with  Latin  inscriptions, 
which  if  genuine  confirm  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  site  of  Petilia. 
A  steep  descent  leads  down  from  Strongoli  to  the  plain  of  the  broad 
and  rapid  Neto,  the  Neajthus  of  Theocritus,  in  which  the  Trojan 
women  are  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  wanderings  of  their  conquerors.  Umbrictico,  a  small  ill- 
built  episcopal  town  with  only  one  church  (the  cathedral)  and  2500 
inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  W.  from  Giro  on  a  steep  hill  in 
which  gypsum  and  alabaster  are  quarried. 

The  north-western  district  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Nicasiro, 
which  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Catanzaro  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  plains  mid  the  coast  to 
southward.  The  town  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  population  of 
6600.  In  the  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
tho  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  on  account  of  his  taking 
part  with  the  Guelphs  against  his  father.  Among  the  other  towns  of 
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ap 

U>  UH>  Oulf  of  Sanf  Eufrmi*,   which 
an  th«  north  to  Cap*  Zunbron*  near 
in  th.  plain  ««th  of  Niowtro: 
i*  «tu«ud  b*tw**n  two 
~  -  "-'  *•"-  into  th« 
2800.    ttr  John  Stuart,  at  the 
U»  rnoeh  und*r  Oman*  Ragaier  in 


road  to 
It  I.* 


UM  pWa  of  Maid*  in  1804.     MurUrmto,  not  far  from  th*  Savuto  in 
UM  north  of  UM  province,  i*  an  •piwopal  town  with  2000  inhabitant*, 
.capital  of  the  wuth-westem  district,  isrituated  on  the 
io7&  miles  &  from  Nicastro,  and  ha*  7200  inhabitants. 

;    •  .     -    •        '  : 

by  UM  feudal  o**tl*  which  WM  erected  by 
II.,  and  overlook.  UM  town.  Betwera  UM  town  and  the 
•as  i*  the  village  of  Sam  Pittrt  di  Kruno,  which  marks  the  site  of 
the  UMMM  Hipponium.  a  colony  of  th*  Locri  Epuwphvrii,  which 
«/Wi»anb  b*cam*  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Vibona. 
Cicero  reaided  h*n  previou*  to  hi*  exile  from  Italy.  In  the  neigh- 
bovrbood  WM  a  celebrated  grore  and  temple  of  l>ro*en>inc.  Six  miles 
&  front  Monteleooe  i*  .V./rfo,  a  small  episcopal  city  with  about 
1500  inhabitant*.  It  WM  originally  built  by  the  Normans,  and  WM  a 
eonadenbl*  and  well-built  town  till  1788,  when  it  WM  totally 
•d  by  an  earthquake.  The  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  WM 
I  by  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  embellished  it  with  marble 
i  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine  mentioned  above.  The  count 
I  hi*  wife  were  buried  in  the  abbey  church ;  the  sarcophagi  con- 
__  their  remains  an  now  in  the  museum  of  Naples.  A  few 
*ea*t  of  Mileto  an  numerous  village*  with  Greek  names,  and 
•bjMliil  by  UM  deaeeodanU  of  Albanian  and  Greek  colonist*.  In  the 
same  direction  and  in  a  valley  among  the  Apennines  are  the  ruins  of 
UM  monastery  of  San  Stefano  del  Boaco,  in  which  St.  Bruno  first 
•tablhhirt  his  order  of  monk*.  Kuottra,  near  the  coast  of  the  Oulf 
of  Oioj*  and  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mesima,  give*  with 
Tropea  UU*  to  •  bishop.  It  i*  a  thriving  place  with  3800  inhabitants, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  WM  destroyed 
in  1783  by  the  earthquake,  and  the  present  town  hM  been  erected 
•inoe  then.  Nicotera  i*  famous  in  the  province  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  /I  PixK,  0  mile*  N.N.E.  from  Monteleone,  a  port  on  the 
•bore  of  UM  Oulf  of  Sanf  Eufemia,  hM  about  6700  inhabitants,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  Joachim  Murat 
.landed  at  II  Piuo  in  1815,  in  hi*  vain  endeavour  to  recover  the  throne 
of  UM  Two  Sicilies.  The  people  of  the  town  took  him  prisoner  and 
lodged  him  in  the  castle  of  Pizxo,  in  an  apartment  of  which  he  WM 
•hot  on  the  13th  of  October.  Hi*  body  lies  in  the  vault  of  the  church 
of  n  Pino.  Soriano,  8  mile*  E.  by  8.  from  Monteleone,  is  situated 
among  rugged  mountains  near  the  course  of  the  Mortaro,  a  feeder  of 
UM  Menima,  and  hM  about  3000  inhabitants.  Tropea,  an  episcopal 
town  situated  on  a  deep  well-*heltered  bay  8  mile*  S.W.  from  Monte- 
won*,  midway  between  Capes  Zambrone  and  Vaticano,  has  4800 
inhabitant*.  The  city  is  built  upon  cliff's,  which  rise  behind  the  beach 
that  lines  the  shore,  and  present*  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea 
with  it*  lofty  churches  and  conventual  buildings.  Behind  the  city 
lower  slopes  are  richly  cultivated  and  well-wooded,  and  behind  these 
rises  a  line  of  higher  hills.  Tropea  is  famous  for  its  mild  and  healthy 
climate;  the  vicinity  produce*  abundantly  wine,  fruit*,  cotton,  silk, 
aromatic  plant*,  and  flower*  of  all  kinds.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
wall*  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  three  gate*  with  draw- 
bridge*. Th*  cathedral,  six  churches,  one  of  which  is  built  on  a 
cavernous  conical  rock  in  front  of  the  city,  the  diocesan  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  a  poor-house  are  tho  most  noteworthy  objects  in  tho 
town.  Steamboat*  from  Naples  to  Messina  and  Malta  touch  at 


i  Ultra  /.,  the  most  southern  province  of  Italy,  include*  all 
UM  rart  of  th*  peninsula  south  of  the  Mesima  and  the  Callipari.  It 
ban  an  area  of  1251  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  319,662  in 
1851.  It  is  very  rich  in  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  the  mountain! 
between  tb.  Alaro  and  th*  Callipari,  and  also  at  the  southern  end  of 
UM  Aspromonto  rang*,  not  far  from  Reggio;  but  the  Aspromonte 
mines  an  not  now  worked.  Raw  silk,  cotton,  oil,  fruit*  of  all  descrip- 
tion*, uquorio*,  manufactured  silk,  soap,  perfumery,  amentia!  oils, 
wine,  brandy,  orange  and  lemon  and  citron  quicks,  Ac.,  are  the  most 
important  product*.  Th*  province  i*  divided  into  three  district*— 
'  ,  Onto*,  and  Palmi— and  into  104  commune*. 

J  of  th*  dUtrict  of  R*ggio  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
i  Kbegiam,  Hid  U  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[BmoiCM.1  It  may  be  enough  lure  to  *av  that  for  salubrity  of 
nllmsti  and  beauty  of  mo**?  this  city  i*  hardly  surp***ed  in  Europe. 
Tb*  plain  •round  it  i*  for  miles  covered  with  plantation*  of  the 
orang*,  letnoa,  and  citron :  the  American  aloe  and  eaetn*  grow 
luxuriantly  along  UM  road-eide*  :  UM  castor-oil  plant  and  the  date 
palm  <!"iiri*h  ;  an  I  the  fruita  and  flower*  of  both  bemUphere*  and  of 
temperate  and  tropical  oouBtri**  an  ben  produced.  Tb*  city  hM 
•xtendve  silk  manufactaTM,  and  produce*  70,000  Iba.  of  eawntial  oil 


' 


18   ducat*  a  pound ;  it  hu  beside*  an   important  general 
Th*  Bay  of  Reggio  i*  remarkable  for  the  singular  phe- 
called  the   Fata  Morgana.     The  distance  aero*  the  rtrait 
from  Reggio  to  Moaiiua  i*  not  quite  74  mile*. 

Among  UM  other  town*  of  the  district  we  notice  the  following  :— 
Hora,  situated  on  a  hill  at  tho  southern  base  of  the  AspruinonU)  and 
not  far  from  Cape  Bpartirento,  the  ancient  Herculia  Promontorium, 
and  the  mo*t  southern  point  of  Italy,  i*  an  episcopal  city  with  8000 
inhabitant*.  Bova  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  the 
numerous  Albanian  colonies  that  settled  in  Calabria  after  the  death 
of  Scanderbeg.  It  WM  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1 788,  and  hM 
been  since  rebuilt.  Kcylla  or  SciUa,  built  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
rock  which  connect  the  mainland  with  the  famous  rock  or  promontory 
of  ScyUa  at  the  northern  entrance  of  t'.ie  Faro  or  Strait  of  Messina, 
hM  important  silk  factories,  and  a  population  of  about  6000,  many  •  •> 
whom  are  skilful  mariners  and  intrepid  divers.  The  wine  of 
is  of  good  quality;  and  the  town  derives  some  profit  from  th. 
mushroom-stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  and  the  sword-fish  is  actively  plied  during  the  aeasou.  The 
town  U  built  in  zigzag  terraces  rising  one  above  another  from  (lie 
Handy  bays  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  promontory.  The  street* 
are  consequently  steep  ;  there  are  many  fine  buildings  and  handsome 
fountains  in  the  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  1 783,  when  it  WM 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  CMtle  of  Scylla  b 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  tho  extremity  of  the  promontory,  and 
i*  considered  an  important  military  post.  The  British  held  it  for 
some  time  during  the  lost  French  war,  but  were  forced  to  evacuate  it 
in  1808  by  the  French.  The  Rock  of  ScylU,  whose  terrors  t 
ancient  mariners  are  immortalised  by  the  post*,  inspires  no  i 
modern  seamen  ;  even  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  opposite  to  Scylla 
U  now  represented  by  mere  currents,  which  produce  some  rotation 
in  the  water,  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  1  mt  at  times  strong  enough 
to  turn  a  ship  quite  round.  A  whirlpool  below  the  port  of  Messina, 
called  Oalofaro,  answers  the  description  of  Cbarybdis  given  by  the 
ancient  poet*  ;  but  its  distance  from  ScyUa  prevent*  us  from  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  the  same.  The  distance  from  the  castle  of  Scylla  to  the 
Faro  Point  on  the  Sicilian  coast  is  6047  yards,  or  nearly  34  miles.  A 
beautiful  road  runs  close  along  the  shore  from  Scylla  to  Reggio,  com- 
manding splendid  views  of  the  strait  and  the  broken  shores  of  8 
It  is  iii  versified  by  villages  and  neat  country  houses ;  the  shore  is  almost 
lined  with  the  cottages  of  fishermen,  and  inland  the  country  glows 
with  the  foliage  of  the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm,  the  aloe, 
and  the  chestnut.  A  few  miles  south  from  Scylla  is  1V/ 
Hiuranni,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Faro  and  much  frequented  on  account  of 
it*  salubrious  climate.  It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation  for 
Messina.  The  town  has  large  silk  factories. 

The  district  of  Qeroce  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Gcrace,  a  town 
of  about  4800  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  ApemiinrK 
and  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  N.E.  from  Reggio.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  Locri.  It  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  when  its  gothic  cathedral 
and  strong  citadel  were  reduced  to  ruins.  It  gives  title  ton 
and  contains  several  silk  manufactories  and  some  good  building*.  Its 
wines  are  in  high  repute  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  scv. 
springs.  In  the  plain  between  Oerace  and  the  sea  are  anrirnt  min  - 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Locri  Epizepliyrii,  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozoltc,  B.C.  760,  immortalised  by  Pindar,  and  celebrated  for  the  code 
of  Zaleucus,  the  earliest  collection  of  written  laws  possessed  by  the 
Greeks.  Coin*  of  Locri  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  The  city 
derived  its  surname  from  it*  position  near  the  Zephyrium  Promonto- 
rium, now  Cape  Bruzzano.  A  cross  road  leads  over  the  Apennines 
from  Oerace  to  Qioja  on  the  western  coast.  The  scenery  of  the  pass 
combines  the  richest  forest  scenery  with  the  wild  and  rocky  glens  of 
the  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  pas*  commands  wide  and 
splendid  prospect*,  embracing  both  seas,  and  extending  in  fine  wea- 
ther westward  as  for  M  the  Lipari  Islands.  Ccuttlrctcre,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alaro  north  of  Oerace,  hu  a  population  of  above  6000. 
The  Alaro  is  the  ancient  Sogras,  on  the  banks  of  which  130,000  Croto- 
niats  were  defeated  by  10,000  Locrians,  B.C.  360.  Among  the  other 
towns  of  the  district  along  the  coast  are  Giojota,  population  7600  ; 
Orotieria,  4600;  .Vammola,  7300;  Lo  Slilo,  celebrated  for  it*  iron 
in  n  -.  ~  '"• .  /•  •.  :••  . 

Palmi  or  J'almr.  the  capital  of  the  third  district  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  1*  beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  cliff  that  rises  front  the 
Gulf  of  Qioja,  above  a  narrow  creek  which  shelters  the  fishing-craft 
of  it*  inhabitant*.  In  construction  and  in  situation  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  along  this  remarkable  coa*t.  The  platform  on 
which  it  stands  is  covered  with  gardens  and  plantations  uf  orange* 
anil  olive*,  and  the  higher  hill*  in  the  background  are  clothed  with 
forest*  of  otraitant-tree*.  The  street*,  wide,  straight,  and  well  built, 
ii.iit  on  a  central  square  decorated  by  a  fine  fountain  representing  a 
palm-tree;  and  from  various  point*  of  the  town  are  <•<  a  ••!:••  •  ntntnce 
to  tli.'  Faro,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Meftsina,  the  rock  and  castle  of 
Scylla,  and  the  summit  <>f  .Etna  to  the  south  ;  1 1.  .it  of 

Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands  to  the  west;  and  the   -  Gulf 

of  Uioi*  M  far  M  Cape  Vaticano  to  the  north.     Tl  ntains 

several  house*  of  fine  architecture,  three  churches,  one  of  wli 
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collegiate,  and  several  silk  factories  :  population,  8000.  Bagnara,  on 
the  shore  road,  south  of  Palmi,  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Casalnuovo,  finely  situated  at  the 
western  base  of  the  mountains,  high  enough  to  be  above  the  influence  of 
malaria  which  in  summer  and  autumn  infects  the  plain  of  Gioja,  on  the 
cross-road  from  Gerace  to  Gioja,  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783  :  population,  8500.  Gioja, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Metaurum  Bruttiorum,  gives 
name  to  the  Gulf  of  Gioja.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  near  the  coast 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Marro  :  population  about  5000.  The  Marro 
is  the  ancient  Metaurus  Bruttiorum,  in  whose  seven  head-streams 
Orestes  is  fabled  to  have  purified  himself  from  the  stains  of  his 
mother's  blood.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  famous  now  as  in  ancient 
times  for  its  tunny  fishery.  Oppido,  an  episcopal  town,  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Aspromonte,  and  east  of  Palmi,  has  a  population  of  8000. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mamertium.  Tho 
earthquake  of  1783,  which  damaged  so  many  towns  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  has  left  numerous  marks  of  its  violence  throughout  the  whole 
district,  consisting  of  landslips,  subsidences  and  chasms  in  the  earth, 
funnel-shaped  hollows  (some  of  them  filled  with  water),  and  suddenly- 
formed  defiles.  In  Oppido  several  houses  were  ingulphed,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  an  olive-plantation  for  a  width  of  500  feet  subsided 
200  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface.  Among  the  other  towns  are 
Sotarno,  picturesquely  seated  among  olive-groves,  near  the  Mesima, 
population  2000 ;  Laureana,  a  thriving  village  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  junction  of  the  Metoro  with  the  Mesimaj  Polistena,  in  a 
high  plain  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Marro,  N.E.  from  Palmi,  popu- 
lation about  4000 ;  this  town  is  built  since  1783,  the  old  Albanian 
town  of  Polistena  was  then  thrown  bodily  by  the  earthquake  into  the 
ravine  between  the  two  hills  on  which  it  stood ;  Seminara,  close  to 
Palmi,  population  3000.  The  French  under  D'Aubigny  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba  in  the  plain  of  Seminara  in 
1495  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  April  1503  the  French  army  under  D'Aubigny 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Ugo  de  Car- 
dona,  one  of  Gonsalvo's  best  generals.  The  low  parts  of  the  coast 
along  the  Gulf  of  Gioja  and  near  the  rivers  are  subject  to  malaria. 

The  extensive  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Calabria  was  in 
the  Roman  times  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ,Brettii  or  Bruttii,  whom 
some  historians  have  represented  as  runaway  slaves  and  outlaws,  and 
others  as  a  wild  aboriginal  race,  living  in  the  extensive  forests  which 
then  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  eastern  coast 
was  early  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  and  became  known,  with  the  rest 
of  the  coast  as  far  as  Tarentum,  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Megalc!  Hellas,  or  Magna  Gracia.  But  the  oldest  name  of  the  most 
southern  peninsula  of  Calabria  (that  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Sant'  Kufemia),  was  Italia,  a  term  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  comprise  the  country  as  far  as  Taranto  (Taras 
or  Tarantum),  and  finally  became  the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Italy.  (Aristot  '  Polit.'  vii.  10.)  The  name  of  Calabria  was  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  quite  a  different  country,  namely,  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  the  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula  from  Brundisium  to  Hydruu- 
tutn  ;  the  Salentinea  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  same  penin- 
sula. The  name  of  Calabria,  as  applied  to  that  part  of  lapygia, 
continued  in  use  under  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  a*  we  find  in  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  century, 
and  Luitprand  of  Cremona  in  the  10th,  who  both  speak  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  as  one  province,  while  they  call  the  modern  Calabria  by  the 
name  of  Bruttia,  which  by  Constantino's  division  of  the  empire  made 
one  province  with  Lucania.  How  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
transferred  to  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  is  not  clearly  ascertained ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  Byzantines  having  lost  in  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury the  old  Calabria,  and  still  retaining  several  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  former  Magna  Grsecia,  transferred  the  name  of  the  former  pro- 
vince to  their  last  remaining  possessions  in  Southern  Italy.  The  first 
Norman  conquerors  took  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Under  the  Angevins  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  was  styled 
Duke  of  Calabria,  which  custom  has  continued  to  this  day.  Calabria 
made  a  determined  resistance  against  the  French,  first  in  1799,  when 
the  Calabrian*  under  Cardinal  Kufib  reconquered  the  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  in  1806-7,  when  they  waged  a  partisan  warfare  against  the 
invaders.  They  were  not  ultimately  subdued  till  1810. 

The  Calabriana  are  a  proud,  thoughtful,  and  warm-hearted  fiery 
race.  They  are  personally  brave  and  faithful  to  their  word ;  are 
generally  good  marksmen,  and  make  good  soldiers  under  proper  dis- 
cipline. Their  dialect  resembles  the  Sicilian.  The  crimes  which  in 
former  times  were  frequent  in  Calabria  have  greatly  diminished ; 
murders  are  no  longer  frequent ;  and  banditti  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. The  higher  orders  are  sociable,  well-informed,  and  hospi- 
table. "  Most  of  their  towns,"  says  Keppel  Craven,  "  are  built  on 
conical  hills,  which  they  crown  to  the  very  top ;  the  lower  houses 
being  joined  together  by  thick  walls,  constitute  a  kind  of  rampart. 
The  women  wear  a  body  with  the  full  shirt  sleeves,  and  a  thickly- 
plaited  petticoat  of  coarse  cloth,  and  on  the  head  a  cloth  folded  like 
a  napkin,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Roman  states.  The 
men  wear  short  jackets  and  close  hose,  generally  of  black  cloth, 
leather  gaiters  or  coarse  stockings,  with  shoes  of  undressed  skin  tied 
by  thongs  half-way  up  the  leg,  sandal  fashion.  Their  hats  are  coni- 
cal and  high,  with  hardly  any  brim  to  them.  The  principal  deficiencies 


of  Calabria  are  want  of  harbours  along  the  coasts,  and  the  malaria 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  large  valleys.  By  embanking  the  rivers 
and  draining  the  marshes  the  atmosphere  is  in  parts  improving. 
The  great  carriage-road  from  Naples,  which  has  been  continued  to 
Reggio  through  the  whole  length  of  Calabria,  with  branch  roads 
towards  both  seas,  is  another  essential  improvement. 

(Strabo ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall;  H.  Gaily  Knight,  Normans  in 
Sicily ;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples ; 
Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Geography  ;  Blewitt,  Handbook  for 
South  Italy;  Afan  di  Rivera,  Considerazioni  suite  Due  Sicilie  ;  Colletta, 
Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli  ;  Serrao,  De'  Terremoti  di  Calabria  ;  Dic- 
tionary of  Classical  Biography ;  Biographic  Universclle.) 

CALAHORRA.     [CASTILLA  LA  VIEJA.] 

CALAIS,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  o'f  Dover, 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Boulogne,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Dover,  and  190 
miles  N.  from  Paris  (by  railway  as  far  as  Boulogne),  in  50°  58'  N.  lat., 
1°  51'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
English.  The  first  mention  made  of  Calais  occurs  in  certain  title- 
deeds  of  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village.  The 
harbour,  which  was  naturally  formed  by  a  small  stream  called  De 
Hames,  was  improved  by  order  of  Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders, 
about  the  year  997.  Philippe  of  France,  count*  of  Boulogne,  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a  wall  flanked  at  regular  distances  by  small 
towers  and  defended  on  the  outside  by  wet  ditches.  Such  was  the 
solidity  of  the  masonry  that  this  wall  still  remains.  In  1227  Philippe 
also  erected  a  vast  keep,  which  was  called  the  castle  of  Calais ;  this 
was  demolished  in  1560,  when  the  present  citadel  was  erected.  After 
the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  on  the  1st  of 
August  1346  invested  Calais,  which  was  defended  by  the  townsmen 
commanded  by  Jean  de  Vienne.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  eleven 
months,  the  King  of  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men 
approached  to  relieve  the  town,  but  judging  the  English  position  to 
be  unassailable  he  left  Calais  to  its  fate.  The  townsfolk,  pressed  by 
famine,  offered  to  capitulate,  having  nobly  defended  their  town  for 
above  twelve  months.  The  cruel  terms  imposed  by  Edward,  the 
noble  self-devotion  of  Eustache  de  St.-Pierre  and  his  companions,  and 
the  generous  and  successful  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa,  are  well 
kuowu.  Edwai  d  entered  the  town  on  the  29th  of  August  1347,  drove 
all  the  inhabitants  from  the  town,  re-peopled  it  with  English,  and  sent 
the  garrison  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  English  improved 
the  town  and  added  to  its  defences;  they  held  it  till  1556,  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise  stormed  it  after  a  seven  days'  siege,  and  drove  all  the 
English  from  the  town.  Since  that  time  Calais  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  years — 159G-8 — 
when  it  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  till  the  peace  of  Vervins. 

The  ramparts,  forts,  and  citadel  which  defend  the  town  render 
Calais  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  The  sea  washes  it  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  on  the  south  and  east  low  marsh  land,  which  can  be 
easily  flooded,  stretches  up  to  the  walls  except  for  a  space  of  about 
250  yards,  and  this  approach  is  commanded  by  the  cross  fire  of  the  forts. 

The  town  and  citadel  form  a  parallelogram,  having  one  of  the 
longer  sides  towards  the  sea.  The  citadel  is  at  the  western  end  of 
the  town ;  it  is  large  and  strong,  and  commands  at  once  the  town,  the 
port,  and  the  country  around.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tidal  one, 
small  and  shallow,  is  entered  by  a  channel  formed  by  two  moles  built 
of  stone  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  ;  it  admits  vessels  of  400 
to  500  tons,  and  has  steam  communication  with  Dover  twice  a  day, 
and  with  London.  The  spot  on  which  Louis  XVIII.  landed  in  1814 
is  marked  by  a  pillar.  From  the  port  the  town  is  entered  by  a  draw- 
bridge and  gate  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1685.  The  town  is 
pretty  well  built ;  the  streets  are  straight,  clean,  and  well  paved  ;  the 
houses  constructed  of  stone  and  brick.  The  centre  of  the  town  is 
occupied  by  the  Place-d'Armes,  a  spacious  square  which  serves  tor  a 
market-place.  In  this  square  stands  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  in  front  of 
which  are  statues  of  Eustache  de  St.-Pierre,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  A  tower  124  feet  high  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place-d'Armes,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  by  day  and  a  light- 
house by  night.  The  cathedral  was  built  during  the  English  occu- 
pation of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  handsome  gothic  building,  cuntains  11 
side  chapels,  and  a  picture  of  the  Assumption  by  Vandyke.  The 
other  remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are  the  Hotel-de-Guise,  in 
which  Henry  VIII.  used  to  lodge,  the  public  library,  the  theatre,  and 
the  barracks.  The  outer  ramparts  and  the  mole  afford  excellent 
promenades.  The  town  is  entered  from  the  land  side  by  a  strongly 
defended  gate  and  drawbridges. 

Calais  possesses  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  schools 
of  design  and  hydrography ;  it  has  some  foreign  ana  a  brisk  coasting 
trade ;  vessels  belonging  to  the  town  are  employed  in  the  cod,  herring, 
and  mackerel  fisheries.  Corn,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  linen,  wood,  coal,  eggs 
(of  which  above  50  millions  are  annually  sent  to  England),  and  colonial 
produce  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  town  has  com- 
munication by  canals  with  Arras,  Dunquerque,  Gravelines,  and  St.- 
Omer ;  and  by  railroad  with  Belgium  and  with  Paris  through  Lille 
and  Douai.  It  has  instantaneous  communication  with  Dover  by 
submarine  electric  telegraph-wires,  which  were  first  employed  for  mes- 
sages, September  27,  1851.  Calais  used  to  be  the  principal  landing- 
place  for  English  travellers  in  France,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  now 
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I  by  Boulogne.  The  town  however  bmi  (till  a  considerable 
in  thi*  traffic ;  a*  many  as  53,864  traveller*  to  and  from 
IfswhlH  [••rod  through  Calais  in  1850.  The  English  and  French 
m*lsip**»  by  the  route  of  Calai*.  Calai*  is  becoming  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  mill*  are  encroaching  upon  the  inner  nunparU  The 
principal  fabric  U  bobbin-net ;  thU  manufacture  give*  employment  to 
great  number*  in  the  town,  the  suburb  of  St-Pierre,  and  the  Tillage* 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Other  article*  of  manufacture  are  soap,  straw 
bnnneU.  and  leather.  There  are  also  itvarn  flour  and  oil  mill*,  salt 
and  •ugar-refineriea,  and  yard*  for  boat  and  ship-building.  Tin- 
herring  and  mackerel-fisheries  giro  employment  to  a  good  many 
hand*. 

(IHtfioHUain  ilf  la  Franet ;  Macgrcgor's  Slatutict.) 
CALAIS,  ST.     [SARTIIF,  Department  of.] 

\TAYUD.     [ARACJOX.] 

(VI. All:  W  v.  formerly  a  town  of  Spain,  was  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ouadlana.  In  the  middle  age*  the  town  was 
•tangly  fortified,  but  i*  now  reduced  to  a  single  tower,  with  the 
appellation  of  Calatrava  la  Vieja  (Old  Calatrava),  in  contradistinction 
to  the  great  convent  (erected  in  1214)  for  the  military  order  called 
Knight*  of  Calatrava,  three  league*  from  it,  and  named  Calatrava  la 
Nueva  (New  Calatrava). 

CALCUTTA.  th%  capital  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  neat  of  the  Hiipremc 
government  of  Brit  uh  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the 
rirer  Hoogly,  in  28°  23'  N.  lat,  88*  28'  E.  long. ;  about  100  miles 
from  the  sea. 

In  tin1  beginning  of  the  last  century  Calcutta  was  only  an  insigni- 
ficant village,  inhabited  by  native  husbandmen  ;  and  a  great  part  of 
it*  present  site  wa*  completely  covered  with  jungle.  The  proximity 
of  the  low  and  damp  region  of  the  Sunderbunds,  a  woody  tract  con- 
taining eight  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  city,  which  in  still  further  impaired  bv  a  dense 
forest  on  the  east,  and  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  on  the  south. 
The  English  have  somewhat  mitigated  this  evil  by  draining  off  the 
surface-water  near  the  town,  by  filling  up  stagnant  ponds,  and  by 
clearing  away  the  surrounding  jungle  to  a  considerable  extent 

In  1098  the  English  factory  was  removed  from  Hoogly  to  this  place, 
then  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oovindpore,  but  in  1756  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy  house*  in  it  occupied  by  Europeans.  Sumja  ud 
Dowlah,  the  soubahdar,  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  attacked  the  place  in 
June  1756.  On  thi*  occasion  the  factory  was  deserted  by  the  governor, 
the  commandant,  and  many  other  of  the  European  functionaries  and 


On  the  capture  of  the  place  the  English  who  had  remained 
to  defend  the  factory  were  thrust  into  a  small  unwholesome  dungeon 
called  the  Black  Hole,  and  of  146  individuals  who  were  thus  shut  up 
at  night  only  23  were  found  alive  in  the  morning.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  a  squadron  consisting  of  five  ships  of  war, 
accompanied  by  2400  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Clive, 
arrived  in  the  Ganges  from  Madras  and  re-took  the  town  of  Calcutta, 
from  which  the  garrison  of  the  soubahdar  retired,  after  an  attack  of 
only  two  hours'  duration.  The  citadel,  to  which  the  name  of  Fort 
William  was  given,  wss  constructed  by  Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  fought  in  June  1757.  This  fort  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hoogly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  city,  lie  form  is  octa- 
gonal ;  five  of  the  sides  which  arc  towards  the  land  are  regular,  and 
three  which  front  tho  river  have  their  lines  varied  according  to  local 
circumstances.  Fort  William  is  the  most  regularly  constructed 
fortress  in  India.  The  works  are  low  and  mount  619  guns,  and  there 
are  but  few  buildings  within  the  walls,  which  are  so  extensive  that  it 
is  said  10,000  men  would  be  required  to  defend  it  in  case  of  attack  ; 
the  citadel  contains  accommodation  for  15,000 :  it  is  computed  to 
have  cost  in  it*  construction  altogether  two  millions  sterling,  of  which 
one-half  wan  paid  by  Meer  Jafflr.  Its  principal  batteries  are  towards 
the  river,  from  which  side  only  an  attack  is  to  be  apprehended.  The 
space  between  the  fort  and  the  city,  called  the  Esplanade,  contains 
the  Government-House,  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  in 
the  finest  building  in  Calcutta ;  it  consist*  of  a  centre  with  four 
wings,  one  at  each  corner,  connected  together  by  circular  passages. 
The  centre  building  contains  two  very  fine  rooms.  The  lower  of  these, 
the  hall,  in  paved  with  marble,  and  supported  by  Doric  columns ; 
over  this  is  the  ball-room  supported  by  Ionic  pillar*.  The  private 
apartment*,  the  council-room  and  other  offices  are  contained  in  the 
wing*  On  a  line  with  this  building  i*  a  range  of  magnificent  dwell- 
rag-bouse*  with  spacinu*  verandahs. 

The  town  extends  for  above  six  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  rirer : 
the  average  breadth  is  about  two  mile*.  The  part*  in  which  Kuro 
neans  reside  are  mostly  occupied  by  handsome  detached  houses,  built 
of  brick  and  stuccoed  with  chunam,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  marble  palace*.  The  principal  square  measure*  1500  feet  on 
•Mb  side,  and  in  the  mf 


wall 


le,  and  in  the  middle  has  a  large  lank,  from  which  it  takes  it* 
Phi.  tank,  which  is  60  fret  deep,  i*  lurrmmded  by  a  handsome 
and  balustrade,  and  has  steps  in  the  interior  reaching  to  the 
During  tin-  administration  of  Lord  Hasting*  large  sums 
expended  in  improving  the  ventilation  of  Calcutta ;   a  street 
fl  feet  wide  was  opened  through  the  centre  in  ite  longest  diameter, 
and  several  squares  were  made,  which,  like  the  one  already  described 
have  each  a  tank  in  the  middle  surrounded  by  planted  walks.  A  quay, 
••Bed  UM>  Strand,  between  two  and  three  miles  long,  wa*  formed! 


.  iteud.   ii|  r-bank  along  the  ^ty.     1  his  .may  is 

40  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  i.  furnished  with  many  ghauta, 
or  broad  flight*  of  stepa,  which  are  useful  for  the  landing  of  goods, 
ami  for  the  accommodation  of  the  natives  in  making  the  frequent 
ablutions  prescribed  by  their  religion. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  government-house,  are 
—the  town-hall,  the  mint,  the  court*  of  justice,  numerous  Protestant 
churches,  a  cathedral.  Human  Catholic  chapels,  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  church,  several  Hindoo  college*  and  pagodas  and  Moham- 
medan mosques,  and  a  Sikh  temple.  Then  arc  also  the  Ochterlony 
monument;  the  Cossipore  foundry  ;  the  Asiatic  Society's  rooms ;  <!,  • 
Bishop's  college,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  On  the  south  »!<!<• 
of  the  town  are  an  hospital  and  a  jail.  Tho  quarter  in  which  the 
natives  principally  reside  is  to  the  north,  Mid  consists  of  narrow 
street*,  with  lofty  house*  whose  lower  apartment*  ar<>  usually  occupied 
as  shops  or  stores.  The  upper  portions  are  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
and  the  backs  of  the  houses  usually  !••'!  <m  tlr-  ftn-ft.  This  quarter 
swarms  with  inhabitant*.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  has  never  been  regularly  estimated;  and  several 
calculations  which  have  been  attempted  vary  in  their  results  between 
82,000  and  2,225,000.  There  are  no  public  registers  of  births,  except 
irregular  ones  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
the  memoranda  of  deaths  noted  at  the  burning  ghauts  of  the  Hindoos. 
Of  the  Christians  and  Jews  there  is  no  enumeration.  From  careful 
calculations  prepared  by  Captain  Birch  in  1837  the  population  U 
stated  at  2-29,706  residents  in  the  city,  which  added  to  the  immense 
numbers  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  who  daily  pour  in  vast  crowds  to 
their  occupations  in  the  town,  mubt  make  the  whole  nearly  400,000. 
The  population  is  divided  into  numerous  classes,  the  Euraaions,  or 
progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native  mothers,  the  Portuguese,  the 
French,  the  Chinese  (almost  all  of  these  are  shoe-makers),  the  Arme- 
nians, the  Jews,  the  Moguls,  the  Parsees,  the  Arabs,  the  Birmeae,  the 
Madrasses,  the  native  Christians,  and  the  English.  With  so  large 
and  varied  a  population,  Calcutta  present*  at  all  times  an  animated 
scene.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  speak  the  Bengali  language ; 
and  many,  including  the  sen-ants  attending  upon  Europeans,  speak 
the  Hindustani  also. 

The  botanic  garden,  a  splendid  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Hoogly,  where  that 
river  makes  a  bend,  to  which  the  name  of  Garden  Reach  has  been 
given.  Above  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  teak,  which  wood  does 
not  occur  naturally  in  this  part  of  India.  The  introduction  of  tin 
species  of  tree  U  considered  desirable,  as  ship-building  forms  on  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  both 
above  and  below  as  well  as  opposite  to  the  city,  there  are  several 
private  yards  for  ship-building. 

The  soil  in  and  about  Calcutta  in  so  deficient  in  water,  that  after 
boring  to  the  depth  of  140  feet  no  springs  have  been  found.  The 
city  however  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  drinking  water  from 
numerous  extensive  ponds  or  tanks  situated  within  and  without  it 
The  periodical  rains  annually  fill  them.  Many  trunks  of  trees  have 
been  discovered  60  feet  under  the  surface  standing  erect,  with  their 
root*  and  branches  perfect  Thin  ntrata  of  cool  and  blue-clay  have 
been  met  with  between  50  and  60  foet  below  the  surface. 

The  external  trade  of  the  province  being  almost  wholly  carried  on 
at  Calcutta,  its  nature  and  amount  have  been  given  in  our  description 
of  the  province.  [BENGAL.]     The  river  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  high- 
water,  and  trading  vessels  of  the  largest  siie  ascend  as  high  as  the 
town.     The  attention  of  strangers  is  much  excited  on  first  visiting 
Calcutta,  by  the  number  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  and  a  species  of 
crane,  which  from  its  stately  walk  has  received  the  name  of  '  adjutant' 
These  birds  clear  away  the  surplus  food  provided  for  Europeans, 
which  is  thrown  at  night  into  the  streets,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  in  that 
climate,  and  there  ore  few  poor  persons  to  consume  it  whose  religious 
prejudices  will  allow  of  their  doing  so.    These  scavengers  are  assisted 
by  numerous  foxes,  jackals,  and  wild  dogs  from  the  neighbouring 
jungles,  who  prowl  through  the  city  at  night,  and  whose  mingled 
bowlings  produce  a  very  mipleasiug  effect     Tho  markets  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  gome,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  the  «  1    I 
of  which  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.     The  game  consists  of  wild- 
ducks,  teal,  ortolans,  snipes,  hares,  and  venison.    Among  the  fish  in 
•  lie  mango  fish — which  U  described  as  a  great  luxury :  it  bos 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  of  ite  appearing  in  the  river  only  nt 
the  season  when   the   mangoes   ripen.     Fruit"  are  furnished  in  an 
infinite  variety,  and  of  delicious  flavour;  pine-Apples,  melons,  man- 
goes, oranges,  guavas,  peaches,  loquat*,  and  strawberries  are  among 
the  more  usual  descriptions.     The  inhabitant*  indulge  largely  in  these 
luxuries,  and  their  pleasure  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  abundant  store 
of  ice  always  contained  in  the  ice-house  of  Calcutta. 

The  European  inhabitants  hsve  established  several  institutions  for 
literary,  scientific,  and  educational  object*.  The  Asiatic  Society, 
formed  l.y  Sir  William  Jones,  was  founded  at  Calcutta  in  1784.  The 
Metcalfe  Hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
India,  and  the  Calcutta  Public  Library,  are  of  recent  date.  The  theatre 
was  erected  in  1841,  after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  one  built  many 
years  ago.  Among  the  institution*  for  promoting  education  are  the 
Biaho 
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lop's  College,  (bonded  in  I81».  and  the  College  c,f  Fort  Willi.-.m.  » 
government  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  who  hav« 
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been  partially  educated  in  the  college  at  Haileybury.  A  Sanscrit 
college,  a  Mohammedan  college,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  college,  are 
likewise  supported  by  government.  The  residents  of  Calcutta  sup- 
port a  variety  of  charitable  institutions  and  of  societies  for  religious 
objects.  Calcutta  is  the  scat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  for 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  This  court  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  queen.  The  courts 
of  Sudclur  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  Nazamut  Adawlut,  established  in 
Calcutta,  the  first  for  civil,  the  last  for  criminal  causes,  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  provincial  courts  in  all  parts  of  India. 

In  1814  a  bishop's  see  was  erected  within  the  company's  dominions 
in  India ;  the  bishop,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  his 
residence  in  that  city  :  his  salary  was  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
5000/.  per  annum. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill,  Hii'.ory  of  British 
India  ;  Teunant,  Indian  Recreations  ;  Reports  of  Committed  of  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India. 

CALDER,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire,  rises  in  the  high  grounds 
on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  in  a  marsh  in  Cliviger  Dean,  south-west 
of  Burnley ;  and  from  the  same  marsh  rises  a  branch  of  the  West 
Calder,  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  and  joins  the  Ribble.  The 
course  of  the  Yorkshire  Calder  is  easterly,  through  the  deep  valley  of 
T odmorden  :  at  Sowerby  the  river  passes  within  two  miles  of  Halifax, 
and  by  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  crossed 
ny  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  From  Wakefield  the  course  of  the  Calder 
is  nearly  north-east  to  Castleford,  near  Pontefract,  where  it  joins  the 
Aire,  which  enters  the  Ouse  five  miles  from  Snaith.  A  little  below 
Salterhebble,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Halifax,  the  Calder 
receives  the  Hebble,  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  which  rises  above 
Ovenden,  and  passes  round  the  north  and  east  Bides  of  the  town 
of  Halifax;  and  a  few  miles  farther  east  it  receives  the  river  Coin, 
which  rises  near  Holm  Moss,  and  runs  past  Huddersfield.  The  Calder 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  forms  part  of  the  line  of  internal  navigation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  Rochdale  Canal,  31 J  miles  in  length, 
commences  in  t'ie  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  at  Sowerby  bridge 
wharf,  and  terminates  by  a  junction  with  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at 
Manchester.  The  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  is  22  miles  long, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Wakefield,  to  the  basin  at  Sowerby  bridge,  in  which  it 
terminates.  The  CaMer  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lino, 
except  where  cuts  are  made  to  avoid  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river. 
There  is  a  branch  to  Halifax.  The  Barnsley  Canal  commences  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Calder,  near  Wakefield,  and  joining  the  Dearne  and 
Dove  Canal,  which  terminates  in  the  river  Dun  navigation,  opens  a 
communication  with  Sheffield  and  Rotherhaui.  The  Ramsdcn  Canal 
commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  and  terminates  at 
Hudderafield,  from  which  a  line  of  canal,  called  the  Manchester, 
Ashton,  and  Oldham  Canal,  extends  to  Dukenfield  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton-under-Line,  near  which  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal.  The  canals  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are 
connected  with  the  Ouse  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  which 
includes  the  Selby  Canal  and  the  new  canal  from  Ferrybridge  to 
Ooole.  In  1625  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  Act  "  for  the 
making  and  maintaining  the  rivers  Ayre  and  Ca wider,"  but  no  Act 
was  passed  before  1699.  The  clothiers  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  in  a 
petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
complained  heavily  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  their  manufac- 
tures: "the  expense  whereof,"  they  state,  "is  not  only  very  chargeable, 
but  they  are  forced  to  stay  two  months  sometimes  while  the  roads 
are  unpassable  to  market,  and  many  times  the  goods  receive  consi- 
derable damage,  through  the  badness  of  roads,  by  overturning." 
Within  the  present  century  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  has  been 
rendered  one  of  the  most  efficient  lines  of  water  communication  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds.  A  little  above 
Leeds  bridge  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  locks  down  into  the 
Aire.  The  branch  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  to  Wakefield  is 
124  miles  in  length  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  at  Castleford; 
and  with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  and  Rochdale  Canal  forms 
the  line  of  communication  with  South  Lancashire,  while  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  is  carried  through  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  that  county,  and  terminates  at  Liverpool.  At  Haddlesey,  44  miles 
from  the  Ouse,  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  has  a  branch  to  Selby, 
which  facilitates  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  and  the  populous  districts  to  the  west,  and  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  A  fine  canal, 
t  wide  at  top,  ard  181  miles  in  length,  baa  been  formed  from 
ferrybridge  to  Ooole.  At  Ooole  capacious  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, and  a  custom-house  established,  so  that  goods  can  be  shipped 
thence  to  foreign  parts.  [GoOLE.]  About  1828  further  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  Aire  and  Cakler  navigation,  by  which  vessels 
of  100  tons  Impli -a  i-i.n  go  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  Additional  cuts 
have  also  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  circuitous  course  of  the 
river,  and  thn  linn  has  )>y  this  meion  Vi  n  rendered  several  mile» 
•  -.dorter.  I!ut  the  commercial  value  of  this  important  water  commu- 
nication has  been  conci'i  ' nl  by  the  great  development  of 
'he  railway  system  in  this  pnit  of  tho  country.  Many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  canal-branches  have  been  purchased  by  railway  comi 
my.  VOT..  ir. 


and  those  which  have  not  been  so  purchased  are  exposed  to   the 
competition  of  railways  running  very  near  them. 

CALEDO'NIA,  the  name  given  by  Tacitus  and  other  ancient 
writers  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain,  north  of  the  aestuaries 
of  Glota  and  Bodotria  (the  Clyde  and  the  Forth),  which  formed  the 
permanent  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province.  Tacitus  calls  the 
natives  the  "  Britons  who  inhabit  Caledonia,"  and  he  says  that  the 
reddish  colour  of  their  hair  and  their  large  limbs  denoted  them  to  be 
of  German  extraction.  ('Agricola!  Vita.'  11,  25. )  Agricola  was  tho 
first  Roman  general  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  he  advanced  beyond  Bodotria  bv 
land,  while  his  fleet  followed  along  the  coast.  He  met  with  a  sharp 
resistance,  and  the  ninth  legion  was  surprised  by  night  in  its  camp  by 
the  natives,  who  were  at  last  repulsed  after  much  loss  on  both  sides. 
In  the  following  year  Agricola  marched  again  into  Caledonia  as  far  as 
the  Grampians,  where  more  than  30,000  of  the  natives  were  posted 
under  the  command  of  Galgacus,  their  principal  chief.  The  battle, 
which  was  won  by  Roman  tactics,  and  attended  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Caledonians,  is  described  in  a  most  lively  manner  by 
Tacitus.  In  the  night  the  natives  retreated  into  the  interior,  after 
burning  their  houses  or  huts,  and  Agricola  could  not  tell  which  way 
they  had  gone.  Accordingly  he  moved  back  his  army  to  the  south  of 
the  borders  of  Glota  and  Bodotria,  the  line  between  which  he  had 
fortified  by  strong  outposts.  [  ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.]  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Romans  having  ever  after  advanced  much  beyond 
those  limits.  The  name  of  Caledonia  has  been  often  applied  to 
Scotland  in  general,  though  improperlv. 
CALEDONIA,  NEW.  [NEW  CALEDONIA.] 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  connected  series  of  lakes  and  canals 
extending  through  Glenmore,  or  the  '  Great  Glen  of  Albion,'  and  con- 
necting the  Western  Ocean  with  the  North  Sea.     In  1773  the  trustees 
for  forfeited  estates  employed  the  celebrated  James  Watt  to  report  on 
the  practicability  of  a   canal  from    sea  to    sea  through  Glenmore. 
Watt's  report  was  most  favourable ;  but  the  forfeited  estates  having 
been  soon  after  restored  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  formerly 
belonged,  the  office  of  trustee  was  abolished,  and  the  project  dropped. 
In  1802  the   scheme  was  revived,  and   government  employed  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford,  the  civil  engineer,  to  re-survey  the  district,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  investigations.      This  report  was  in  favour  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal,   and  the  work  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  under  Mr.  Telford's  direction.      Operations  were  com- 
menced in   1803.     In  1820  the  eastern  division  of   the  canal  was 
opened  for  navigation.     The  whole  line  was  opened  towards  the  close 
of  1823.     The  Caledonian  Canal  commences  on  the  south-west  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Eil  at  Corpach  near  Fort  William,  in  56°  50'  N.  lat., 
5°  12'  W.  long.,  and  joins  Loch  Lochy  by  a  cutting  8  miles  iu  length  ; 
a  short  cutting  of  about  2  miles  connects  Loch  Lochy  with  Loch 
Oich ;  n  canal  nearly  6  miles  long  continues  the  navigation  from  Loch 
Oich  to  Loch  Ness ;  from  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Ness  a  canal 
of  about  7  miles  in  length  continues  the  passage  to  Clachnaharry  near 
Inverness ;  whence  by  another  short   artificial  cutting,  it  opens  into 
the  Moray  Frith  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beauly,  in   57°  26'  N.  lat., 
4°  15'  W.  long.     The  length  of  this  communication  between  the  west 
and  east  seas  is  in  all  about  60  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than  37 
miles  are  through  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  about  23  miles  through 
artificial  cuttings.     The  summit  level  is  at  Loch  Oich,  which  is  about 
94  feet  above  high  water  on  the  east  coast  at  spring  tides.     There  arc 
28  lochs  in  the  range,  14  being  to  the  west  of  Loch  Oich  and  14  to 
the  east.     The  locks  are  about  170  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width, 
the  rise  at  each  lock  being  8  feet.     The  width  of  the  canal  at  the 
water  surface  is  120  feet ;  at  the  bottom  50  feet ;  the  depth  of  water 
is  17  feet.     There  were  considerable  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  construction  of  the  canal.     The  object  proposed  in  this 
national  work  was  the  avoidance  of  the  tedious  and  often  dangerous 
voyage  by  the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath.     From  Kinnaird's  Head  on 
the  east  coast  to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on  the  west  coast  the  passage  by 
the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath  is  about  500  miles,  while  by  the  inland 
navigation  the   distance  is   only  250   miles.      By   the   Cape   Wrath 
passage  also  many  shipwrecks   had  occurred.     A   large  amount   of 
public  money  has  been  expended  on  the  works.     The  returns  have 
been  v  ary  small  in  comparison  with  the  cost ;  one  chief  source  of 
expected  revenue  was  indeed  cut  off  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
imposing  duties  upon  the  import  of  timber  from  the  Baltic  in  order 
to  encourage  the  employment  in  this  country  of  timber  of  Canadian 
growth.     For  a  number  of  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal-vessels 
were  often  detained  in  the  lochs  by  calms  and  contrary  winds  :  since 
1847  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  steam-tug  vessel*, 
causing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  using  this 
line  of  navigation.     The  amount  of  public  money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment at  various  periods  from  1803  to  1847  was  1,232,3874.  8». ;  the 
amount  received  for  canal    dues,    shore    dues,  &c.,   to  30th  April, 
1849,  was  57.134J.  18».  OK  ;    for  towages,  1216/.  9».  8d. ;  for  rent  of 
houses,  stables,  lands,  materials  sold,  &c.,  9119J.  12».  3d. ;  for  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills,  interest  from  bank,  &c.,   11,411J.  I5a.  2d.     The 
cost  of  construction,  repairs,   management,  law  expenses,  shipping, 
roads,    &c.,    from    20th    October,    1803,    to    5th    May,    1849,   was 
1,296,846*.    11«.  7(<- ;    cost   and   maintenance   of   steam-tug   vessels, 
13.142/.  8*.  1,1.     The  canal  rates  arc  in  most  cases  one  farthing  per 
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mO»  per  ton  for  the  wbol.  pelage,  the  rate  for  tone*  being  similar. 
Th.  charge  on  rt«un-T««J.  passing  wholly  through  the  «n*l  i.  i,. 
nermrufr  too,  whether  Ua»n  or  unladen,  la  1848  the  commis- 
***£  with  the  view  of  Inducing  a  gnats*  number  of  the  Halt  ic 


of  inducing  a  gr*a»ar 

. 


tenders  to  UM  UM  pisssge  *>T  ««•  canal,  reduced  the  daw  on  trading 
.ailing  TMM|*  rxoeading  185  ton*  register  to  U  per  register  < 
UM  through  passage ;  and  to  encourage  the  trmfflc  connected  with  i  h>- 
•absries,  UM  towan  rotes  on  vissili  Udeo  with  herring,  or  •»!• 
reduced  by  nn«  half.  The  opening  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  ha.  given 
ri*e  to  an  increased  intercourse  and  traffic  between  Inverness  and 
Glasgow,  and  generally  between  the  northern  and  western  district,  of 
Scotland.  Much  damage  was  sustained  by  the  works  of  the  canal  in 
FVmnl.^  ]g|s,  and  January  1840  by  a  severe  atorm  and  heavy  rains. 
The  damage  was  repaired  with  great  skill  and  promptitude,  au<l  at 
Mat  ooet  than  was  anticipated,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker, 
MMultlng  engineer  to  the  commissioners,  and  Mr.  George  Mi. 
residentengineer.  To  cowr  the  expense,  Parliament  granted  10.00W. 
to  the  commiiwionen  in  1849. 

(tfr*  OtotMcml  AeeotuU  */  SetOmd  ;  Porlffowtk  Xtport  of  <*<• 
OtmmiMiomtr,  for  Mating  and  Mmotainiog  Ikt  CaMo»i«n  Canal ; 
Lift  of  jy/bcJ,«to«i  ey  Kickman.) 
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CALICUT,  a  Ma-port  town  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  in  1 1 
N.  lat,  and  75°  50'  B.  long.  Calicut  wan  the  first  Indian  port  visited 
by  Va»eo  de  Oama  in  1498.  The  name  of  the  place  in  properly 
Colicwiv.  Previous  to  the  Mussulman  invasion  it  was  the  i-lii,  f 
residence  of  the  Tamuri  rajas,  and  was  a  very  flourishing  city,  owing 
to  the  success  that  iU  lords  had  in  war,  and  the  encouragement  they 
afforded  to  commercial  pursuits.  In  1766,  the  town  wan  taken  by 
Hyder  Ali,  when  he  enlarged  the  fort.  His  son  Tippoo  afterwards 
destroyed  both  the  fort  and  the  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
to  Kelluru,  the  name  of  which  place  he  changed  to  Fumickabod. 
When  the  province  of  Malabar  was  conquered  by  the  English,  in 
1T90,  the  former  inhabitants  of  Calicut  returned  to  their  old  abode. 
Before  iU  destruction  by  Tippoo  the  town  contained  between  6000 
and  7000  houses.  In  1800  Calicut  again  contained  more  than  5000 
houses.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Moplays,  who  are  of  Arab  descent 
and  profess  Mohammedanism.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent  and  furnished  a  con 
siderable  supply  of  those  goods  to  Europe ;  but  at  the  present  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  clothing  used  in  the  country  is  imported.  The 
exports  now  consist  principally  of  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuto,  pepper, 
•infer,  turmeric,  teak-wood,  sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  and  wax. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  flap  of  7/.W«*an  ;  Mill,  HUory  of  BrUiik 
India  •   Dr.  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  Journey  Ikrouyk  ifytort,  < 
and  Malabar.) 

CALIFORNIA.  The  country  formerly  known  as  California  extended 
•long  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  22°  45'  N.  lat  to  42°  N.  Int. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  Upper  or  New  California  and  Lower  or  Old 
California,  and  formed  the  north-western  portion  of  the  territory  ol 
the  republic  of  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  February  1848,  Upper 
California,  the  northern  and  larger  part  of  this  territory,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  of  Notth  America,  and  now  forms  the  State  ol 
CALIFORNIA,  the  Territory  of  UTAH,  «nd,  in  part,  the  Territory  of 
Nrw  Mrxiro,  under  wnm  titles  it  will  be  found  described.  Lower 
California  Mill  belong*  to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  will  be  most 
conveniently  noticed  here. 

Lo"  'i  if)  a  peninsula  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 

Gulf  uf  California,  and  extends  from  Cape  Ban  Lucas,  22°  45'  N.  lat., 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  32°  N.  lat,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  State  of  California.  Its  area  U  upwards  of  60,000  square  miles : 
the  population,  which  consists  principally  of  Indians,  is  probably  much 
under  10,000.  This  tract  of  country  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuous mass  of  high,  bare,  and  steep  rocks,  with  numerous  ravines 
intersecting  them.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  places,  it 
hardly  contains  any  level  ground  that  can  be  called  a  valley.  Nearly 
all  the  places  which  contain  a  small  tract  of  cultivable  ground  are 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains ;  the  western  side  generally 
•inks  with  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Pacific  ;  the  shores  are  consequently 
stesp  and  rocky.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  from 
•bout  80°  N.  lat,  the  mountains  recede  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  leave  a  Urge  tract  of  flat  country  betwe> 
and  the  sea ;  but  this  surface,  being  composed  of  fine  son 
startle. 

The  bareoMs  of  the  rocks  U  chiefly  owing  to  the  climate,  wh 
exceedingly  dry  and  hot.  Only  the  southern  portion  lutx  the  annual 
rain*,  which  Ust  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  in  September  nnd  October. 
At  Loreto  it  only  rain*  at  interval*  of  from  fire  to  six  years,  when 
the  rains  descend  In  great  abundance,  but  do  not  last  for  a  long  time. 
Farther  north,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  never  rains.  The  heat  is  rxces- 
«ve.  The  thermometer  rises  to  100°  Fahr.,  and  even  higher.  Lower 
California  may  consequently  bs  considered  one  of  the  hottest  countries 
of  America.  Earthquakes  are  not  known,  but  there  is  a  volcano  near 
28'  N.  Ut,  in  a  group  of  mountains  called  Castrm  Virgines. 

The  isgeUrlon  U  very  scanty,  occurring  only  in  sheltered  valleys 
which  ire  •  listed  by  the  mountain  streams.  The  number  of  trees  is 
small,  but  soro*  of  them  are  valuable,  each  as  the  mosquito  tree,  on 
whose  leaves  cattle  bed  when  there  is  no  grass,  which  happens  very 


frequently.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  trees  is  used  for  tanning ;  and 
others  produce  edible  fruits,  which  grow  very  well  in  the  hot  and 
dry  valleys,  especially  figs,  quinces,  olives,  dates,  and  grapes,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  A  good  sort  of  wine  is  made. 
In  a  few  places  maize,  mandioc,  and  some  other  plants  are  cultivated ; 
produce  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consuuiiiti.m  nf  the  scanty 
|>opulsUon,  and  therefore  maize  and  wheat  are  brought  from  the 
mainland  and  exchanged  for  fruit,  spirits,  soap,  salt,  pearls,  and 
tortoise-shells. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  rather  numerous  in  proportion  • 
population.    Hogs  are  (till  more  numerous.    Among  the  wild  an 
are  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  different  kinds  of  goats,  of  whirl, 
called  berenda,  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns.   Ground-squirrel*, 
rattle-snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpions  abound. 

The  mineral  riches  are  supposed  to  be  considerable,  but  they  have 
been  little  worked.    Gold  is  extracted  near  La  Paz,  but  the  m- 
not  abundant     It  is  supposed   that  the  western  declivity  ol 
mountains  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  minerals,  but  if  :• 
the  case  they  will  probably  not  be  worked,  as  this   part  of  »!.-• 
peninsula  is  quite  uninhabitable.     Lead  is  said  to  have  been  found 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.     The  pearl-fishery 
was  formerly  prosecuted  along  the  Gulf  of  California  south  of  88'  30' 
N.  lat.  with  considerable  success ;  but  the  pearl-beds  appear  t  < 
Uvn  for  some  time  unprodu,  t 

Though  Lower  California  was  discovered  by  Hernando  d 
in  1534  no  settlement  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards  before  1698. 
the  Jesuits  established  themselves  here,  and  began  to  collect  the  wan- 
dering Indians  into  their  missions,  and  to  convert  them.     But  the 
population  was  scanty,  and  no  it  is  still.     All  the  Jesuit  stations  have 
been  abandoned.     The  Indians  belong  to  several  tribes,  of  wh. 
Pericues,  Monquis,  and  Colimies  are  the  most  known.    They 
different  languages,  and  go  nearly  naked. 

Loreto  is  considered  the  capital  of  Lower  California.     It  is  situated 
on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  about  26°  20'  N.  lat.,  at  the  foot 
of  a  valley  between  2000  and  8000  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  1 
and  sterile  mountains,  of  which  La  Giganta  (the  Giantess)  | 
to  6000  feet     The  town  is  small,  and  inhabited  by  only  ab" 
persona.     Two  gardens  in  the  valley  belong  to  the  community,  and 
their  fruits  supply  the  principal  article  of  trade.     The  anchorage  of 
the  bay  is  open  to  the  winds  from  north-north-west  and  south-east 

La  Paz,  the  moat  important  town,  ia  farther  to  the  south  (about 
24°  10'  N.  lat).  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  but  is  a  place  of 
little  trade.  In  its  vicinity  U  a  considerable  quantity  of  cultivated 
land,  and  near  it  is  the  gold  mine  of  S.  Antonio.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  excellent  quality  are  raited.  Its  whole  population  is  about 
2000.  The  harbour  of  Pichiluigo,  which  lies  near  La  Pax,  is  good  ; 
but  only  small  vessels  can  enter  it,  the  water  being  shallow.  At  the 
latter  end  of  1853  an  attack  was  made  on  La  Paz  by  an  armed  party 
of  about  thirty  Americans  from  Upper  California,  who  landed, 
overcame  what  little  resistance  was  made  by  the  inhabitants,  declared 
a  republic,  and  nominated  a  government;  but  on  a  force  being 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  the  expedition  was  re-embarked, 
and  sailed  away. 

CALIFORNIA,  GULF  OF,  which  was  first  visited  by  Hernando 
de  Grixalva  in  1534,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Sea  of  Cortes, 
extends  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  between  the  mainland  and 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  beginning  on  the  s>< 
Cape  Palmo  on  the  peninsula  (about  23°  10'  N.  lat)  ami  the  port  of 
MttWlan  on  the  mainland  (about  23°  30'  N.  hit),  and  extending 
north-west  to  the  mouth  •>!'  the  liio  Colorado  (32°  N.  lat).  Its  length 
U  above  700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  150  and  40  miles. 
To  the  north  »f  '27'  N.  Int.  it  is  hardly  more  than  80  miles  across  at 
any  place. 

I U  western  shores  are  in  general  rocky  and  high,  except  to  the  north 
of  80°  N.  hit,  where  the  coast  is  sandy  and  flat     This  low  coast  con- 
tinues on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  to  the  island  of  Tiburon,  « 1 
begins  to  be  somewhat  higher,  and  continues  so  as  far  as  the  i. 
of  the  liio  Yaqui.     From  this  point  to  the  vicinity  of  Puuta  Ai 
the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy.     At  the  Punta  Arricifea  it  is  rocky 
and  lined  with  clifls.     Between  this  cape  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan  it. 
is  of  moderate,  height,  but  in  general  not  rocky.     The  eastern  shore* 
are    lower    and    less  rocky   than   the   western,  but   like  them  they 
decline  towards  the  northern  end,  where  they  are  flat  and  sandy. 
Along  the  western  COR.--  ,ily  towards  itx  southern  .-ml,  are 

numerous  islands,  most  of  them  of  small  size.  Nearer  the  middle  of 
the  gulf,  though  still  towards  the  western  shore,  is  the  inland  ••)' 
Angeles,  by  for  the  longest  island  in  the  gulf,  extending  from  29°  5' 
to  29°  40'  N.  lat ;  somewhat  south-east  of  it  is  one  of  larger  area, 
the  island  of  Tiburon,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Bruja  Bay  on  the 
.  -• 

Fish  are  plentiful,  and  among  them  are  some  species  of  enormoua 
sice,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  the  pearl-diver*  of  the  California!! 
peninsula.    These  are  especially  the  meros,  tintareros,  and  the  shark*. 
The  sharks  as  well  as  seals  are  most  numerous  to  the  n 
island  of  Tiburon.     Turtles  and  tortoises  also  abound,  principally 
along  the  shores  of  the  mainland  north  of  Tiburon,  where  the  shells 
of  the  latter  are  collected  by  the  Indians.    The  sea  at  the  outran 
the  gulf  j«  much  frequented  by  the  spermaceti  whole,  and  on  that 
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account  is  annually  visited  by  a  few  English  and  American  vessels 
The  southern  portion  of  the  gulf  is  visited  by  a  few  foreign  vessels 
which  supply  Sonora  with  European  goods,  and  take  the  produce  o 
its  copper-mines  to  China.  These  vessels  go  principally  to  the  bar 
bour  of  Guaymas  on  the  east  coast  (28°  N.  lat.).  The  same  part  o 
the  gulf  ia  also  navigated  by  a  few  Mexican  vessels,  which  carrj 
maize  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  peninsula.  A  few  smal 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery.  The  northern  portion  o 
the  gulf  is  seldom  visited,  the  coasts  being  only  inhabited  by  wander 
ing  tribes,  who  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange.  The  navigation  in 
the  gulf  is  entirely  interrupted  in  the  month  of  September  by  th 
terrible  hurricanes  called  cordonazos  (gales),  which  blow  at  that  tim 
with  great  violence. 

CALIFORNIA,  STATE  OF,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  territory  of  Oregon 
X.E.  by  that  of  Utah,  S.E.  by  that  of  New  Mexico,  and  S.  by  thi 
Mexican  territory  of  Lower  California.  Its  western  boundary  is  the 
P.-i'jinc  Ocean,  along  which  it  extends  from  32°  to  42°  N.  lat. ;  its 
•L-U  boundary  is  defined  by  a  line  which  runs  along  120°  W.  long 
from  42°  to  39°  N.  lat.,  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction  till  i 
intersects  the  Rio  Colorado  in  35°  N.  lat.,  whence  it  is  continuec 
down  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali 
fornia,  32°  N.  lat.  The  area  is  188,981  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1852  was  about  300,000.  The  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
the  State  of  California  was  until  lately  the  coast  section  of  the  terri 
'it  Upper  (Alta)  or  New  (Nueva)  California,  the  north-western 
'if  the  Mexican  republic.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  o: 
North  America  by  treaty  in  February  1848,  and  has  since  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  its  population  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — • 
'2  Humboldt,  from  materials  supplied  by  the  padres  at  the  heat] 
of  the  missions,  estimated  the  entire  population  of  Upper  California, 
w!:ich  included,  besides  the  present  State  of  California,  the  territory 
of  Utah  and  (in  part)  that  of  New  Mexico,  at  16,862,  of  whom  15,562 
were  '  converted  Indians.'  The  official  return  of  persons  resident  in 
the  missions  of  Upper  California  in  1828  was  23,105,  of  whom  18,763 
were  converted  Indians.  After  the  suppression  of  the  missions  the 
Indians  became  more  scattered,  and  no  official  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation was  made.  The  first  federal  census  after  the  cession  of  California 
to  the  United  States  was  in  1850,  when  the  State  of  California  had  a 
total  population  of  117,538.  In  1852  a  census  was  taken  by  the  State 
authorities,  when  the  agents'  returns  gave  the  population  as  264,435 ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  official  Report  states  that  all  the 
census  agents  declare  their  inability  to  obtain  the  numbers  of  "  the 
whole  population  of  their  respective  counties,"  and  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  render  an  approximately  correct  statement,  to  add 
one-sixth  to  the  number  returned.  He  therefore  gives  308,507  as  the 
population  in  1852 :  of  whom  210,858  were  whites,  little  more  than 
30,000  being  females,  and  105,344  being  citizens  over  21  years  of  age ; 
2090  were  negroes,  of  whom  the  females  were  under  300 ;  572  mulat- 
toes ;  33,539  domesticated  Indians ;  and  59,991  foreign  residents,  of 
whom  about  25,000  were  Chinese.  California  sent  in  1853  two 
members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  like  each  of  the 
other  states  two  members  to  the  Senate. 

Cocut-line,  Surface,  Hydrography.  —  The  State  of  California  owes 
its  characteristic  features  to  two  great  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  which  traverse  it  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  having  between  them  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  Joaquin ;  on  the  eastern  side  wide  sandy  plains,  and 
on  the  western  the  narrow  slip  of  coast.  The  coast  of  California  is 
generally  rugged  and  precipitous.  Beginning  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, it  makes  a  bold  semicircular  sweep  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Point  Concepcion.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  there  are  several  small 
islands  and  rocks,  and  the  coast-lino  is  indented  by  several  bays  and 
harbours.  The  only  valuable  one  of  these  is  San  Diego  Bay  (32°  41' 
N.  lat.),  which  has  an  excellent  natural  breakwater  at  its  mouth, 
formed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  shingle  beach  projecting  into  the  sea. 
The  bay  itself  is  wide  and  spacious,  and  forms  an  excellent  though  at 
present  little-used  harbour.  The  harbours  of  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Barbara  are  also  available  for  craft  of  considerable  burden.  From 
Concepcion  Point  the  coast  bears  north-north-west  to  Point  Pinos,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Monterey  Bay,  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
capacious  harbours  on  this  coast ;  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  one  time  the  navies  of  the  world.  From  Monterey  Bay  the  coast 
continues  as  before  for  about  70  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  almost 
unrivalled  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  entrance,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  only  about  a  mile  wide,  but  the 
bay  itself  opens  out  for  more  than  30  miles  both  on  the  right  and 
left ;  ita  entire  length  is  70  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  miles, 
and  it  has  a  coast  of  275  miles.  By  projecting  points  of  land  several 
small  inner  bays  are  formed,  the  principal  being  San  Pablo  and  Suisun 
bays.  It  is  land-locked  on  every  side  and  quite  safe  within,  but  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  renders  the  entrance  sometimes  dangerous.  This  har- 
bour is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  Joaquin, 
with  their  wondrous  mineral  riches  and  vast  agricultural  capabilities. 
Beyond  San  Francisco  Bay  is  Port  Bodega,  where  was  formerly  a 
Ruuian  station.  From  thence  the  coast  continues  in  the  same  north- 
west direction,  but  less  broken  than  before,  to  Point  Delgado,  beyond 


which  is  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Mendocino,  40°  21'  N.  lat,  which 
forms  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Trinidad,  in  which  the  coast 
of  California  terminates. 

The  mountain  masses  which  constitute  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California  extend  undivided  into  the  State  of  California  as  far  north 
as  the  snow-capped  peak  of  San  Bernardino,  34°  N.  lat.,  where  they 
divide  into  the  two  great  ranges  already  mentioned.  These  ranges 
both  run  in  a  north-western  and  generally  parallel  direction.  The 
eastern  range,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Range,  is  by  far  the 
loftiest,  many  of  its  peaks  being  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow : 
the  Saddle  Peak  is  7200  feet  high,  the  Table  Mountain  8000  feet,  the 
Butte  9000,  Mount  St.  Joseph  above  10,000,  and  Mount  Shaste'  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  range  (41°  34'  N.  lat.)  14,390  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  range  is  traversed  by  few  and  those  v>ery  elevated  passes. 
North  of  39°  N.  lat.  its  slopes,  especially  on  the  western  side,  have 
vast  forests  of  pine,  and  lower  down  of  oak.  The  distance  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  from  the  coast  averages  about  200  miles.  The  Coast 
Range  runs  at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  coast,  to  which  it  is 
generally  nearly  parallel.  Its  usual  height  varies  from  2000  to  3000 
feet :  its  highest  peak,  Monte  Diavolo,  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  is  3770  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  is  broken  near  Monte 
Diavolo  by  the  united  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers ;  decreases  in 
altitude  towards  the  north ;  and  finally  re-unites  with  the  Sierra 
Nevada  near  Mount  Shastd.  From  this  point  northward  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  wholly  mountainous  and  little  known  ;  the  Sierra 
Nevada  with  its  offsets  and  connected  ranges  occupying  the  entire 
breadth  of  northern  California,  and  extending  northward  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon.  Between  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  great  valley  is  a  line  of  lower  mountains  ; 
and  from  both  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  lesser  lateral 
ranges  and  offsets  diverge  throughout  California,  forming  numerous 
narrow  valleys  and  ravines. 

The  basin  included  between  the  two  main  ranges,  though  really 
one  geographical  formation,  bears  the  names  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Joaquiu  valleys,  from  the  rivers  which  rise  respectively  at  its  northern 
and  southern  extremities,  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
flow  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  fine  valley  is  upwards  of  500  miles 
long  and  50  miles  wide.  It  has  evidently  at  some  remote  period  been 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
formed  the  margin.  The  water  of  this  great  lake  has  been  drained  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature  having  broken  a  passage  through  the 
Coast  Range  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley  are  the  Tulare  (Bulrush)  Lakes,  which  during  the  wet  season 
extend  above  1 00  miles  in  length,  but  in  the  dry  season  have  little 
water,  and  are  fordable  in  many  places.  Within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  commencement  has  been  made  towards  embanking  these  lakes  and 
draining  the  rich  tract  of  country  hitherto  subject  to  the  annual 
floods.  The  soil  and  climate  of  this  great  valley  vary  considerably, 
but  a  large  part  of  it  is  very  fertile,  including  most  of  the  eastern 
side,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  along  which  the  land 
is  extremely  rich  and  productive.  The  surface  of  the  valley  is  greatly 
diversified,  being  broken  into  rugged  hills  at  its  northern  end,  and  in 
many  places  along  its  eastern  side  by  well-wooded  spurs  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Towards  its  southern  end  by  the  Tulare  Lakes,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  it  U  low  and  level,  rising 
;ently  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers  into  undulating  slopes,  which 
jreak  into  low  hills  as  they  approach  the  bases  of  the  mountains. 
The  richest  and  most  picturesque  part  of  this  fine  valley  is  that  central 
portion  of  it  which  incloses  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  delta  of  the 
Sacramento. 

The  coast  district  west  of  the  Coast  Range — almost  the  only  part 
of  California  inhabited  previous  to  the  American  occupation,  but  now 
>y  no  means  the  most  populous  part  of  the  country — is  full  of  nar-aw 
ertile  valleys,  the  seats  hi  former  days  of  the  mission  stations,  around 
which  the  industry  of  their  occupants  had  caused  most  of  the  cereals 
and  fruits  of  temperate  climes  to  flourish  abundantly.  Along  a  good 
>art  of  the  coast  the  mountains  come  close  down  to  the  sea  ;  but 
along  a  still  larger  portion  there  extends  a  tract  of  low  sand-hills, 
which  in  some  places  reach  many  miles  inland.  The  country  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  west  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  comprising  the 
remaining  portion  of  California,  is  mostly  level,  and  a  good  part  of  it 
is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  however  but  little  known,  owing  mainly 
,o  the  superior  attractiveness  of  the  mountains  and  great  valleys,  and 
tartly  to  its  being  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  believed 
hat  while  much  of  it  is  of  comparatively  small  account,  there  are  very 
ixteusive  tracts  of  valuable  and  hitherto  unappropriated  land.  The 
ountry  along  the  Colorado  is  supposed  to  have  a  rich  alluvial  soil ; 
mt  near  its  entrance  into  the  Californian  Gulf  the  country  about  it 
s  dry  and  barren,  and  the  climate  extremely  hot. 

The  two  most  important  rivers  of  California  are  the  Sacramento 
,nd  the  San  Joaquin  :  the  value  of  the  Colorado  remains  to  be  fully 
ascertained.  The  Sacramento  rises  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  the  same  name;  its  head-streams  issuing  chiefly  from  Mount 
Shastd  or  some  of  its  spurs.  Its  course  throughout  is  generally 
outh,  and  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  a  great  number  of  affluents 
rom  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Most  of  these  are  mere  mountain  torrente  ; 
iut  several  of  them,  as  the  Feather,  the  American,  Cosumes,  and  the 
San  Juan  rivers  are  of  some  importance.  Near  Monte  Diavolo  the 
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receive*  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  united  river  turn* 

abruptly  to  the  west  and  soon  after  expending  to  a  considerable 
width  open*  into  San  Francisco  Bajr.  The  entire  length  of  the 
gmoramentn  U  about  SOU  mile* ;  it.  width  for  many  mile*  above  it* 
ioaotion  with  the  Joaquin  vatic*  from  »>0  to  800  yard*,  and  it  i. 
navigable  at  all  aeaeon*  up  to  Sacramento  city.  150  miles  from  it* 
mouth.  The  Sacramento  b  subject  to  great  flood*  during  the  wet 
.mini,  and  on  the  melting  of  the  mow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
3*»  /eeaeta  issue*  from  the  Tulare  Lake*  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  valUy.  It*  ooune  i*  north  and  north-wast,  and  like  the  Sacra- 
mento it  receive,  numerou*  tributaries  from  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
(hiring  the  wet  Mason  the  San  Joaquin  U  greatly  augmented,  and 
apt  to  flood  much  of  the  lowland  on  it*  border*.  It  i*  navUr. 
vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  up  to  Stockton,  :t  mil-'  uKive  in 
junction  with  the  Sacramento,  and  for  veieels  under  15  tons  up  to 
the  Tuolumne  River.  The  San  Joaquin  abounds  in  fine  fish,  and  the 
taking  and  curing  of  salmon  afford  employment  to  many  persons.  The 
hank*  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  are  generally  extremely  fertile,  und 
agriculture  i*  punned  with  much  diligence.  The  country  watered  by 
the  San  Joaquin  and  iU  affluent*  i*  becoming  rapidly  settled.  The 
(WeiWii.  the  lower  part  of  which  drains  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
California,  and  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  belongs  rather 
to  NEW  MEXICO,  under  which  it  will  be  noticed.  Except  during  tho 
wet  eaaeon  thi*  river,  though  draining  a  vast  extent  of  country,  is 
•aid  to  have  a  depth  of  only  6  feet  of  water  for  some  distance  above 
it*  mouth  :  that  part  of  California  which  lies  in  its  basin  is  almost 
unknown.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  Pacific.  Among 
the** are  the  San  Buenaventura,  San  Felipo,  San  Pedro,  and  the  Smith  ; 
many  of  them  are  of  considerable  value  for  irrigation,  and  may  at 
some  future  period  be  rendered  available  for  mechanical  purposes, 
but  none  are  navigable. 

Numerou*  roed*  have  been  formed  in  the  state  since  its  cession  by 
Mexico  in  addition  to  those  previously  existing,  and  many  bridges 
have  bean  built  and  ferries  established  across  the  principal  rivers ; 
bat  the  communication*  of  the  state  are  of  course  yet  very  incomplete. 
Of  the  railway*  planned  the  most  important  in  the  Great  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  line ;  but  beside*  it  the  Bcnicia  and  Marysville  and  the  Oro 
City  and  Bear  River  railway*  are  spoken  of  a*  determined  on ;  neither 
ha*  however  been  ejomljpoted, 

Ot»Um,  Miofrtlagi,  *<,— The  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  connected 
range*,  ha*  for  it*  substratum  schistose  or  talcose  slate ;  quartziferous 
rock*  are  the  prevalent  «trata  covering  the  slate.  In  many  place*  a 
fine  white  quartciferou*  granite  occurs.  In  the  Coast  Range  quartz 
ahw  abounds.  Sandstone  i*  found  throughout  the  lower  range*  of 
hills.  Bituminous  coal  i*  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Francisco  Bay ;  it  ha*  also  been  found  about  San  Diego  Bay,  and  is 
believed  to  occur  in  various  other  localities. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  visiud  California,  which  he  named  New 
Albion,  in  1578,  received  such  report*  of  the  existence  of  gold  from 
the  native*  that  he  declared  it  to  be  hi*  conviction  that  there  was 
"  no  part  of  thi*  country  wherein  there  is  not  some  special  likelihood 
of  gold."  Yet  thought  his  statement  was  often  repeated  in  the  subse- 
quent collections  of  travels,  and  occasionally  in  geographical  works, 
no  search  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  precious  metal.  The 
remarkable  discovery  of  the  auriferous  wealth  of  California  was  at 
last  made  by  mere  accident  in  December  1847,  by  a  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  was  engaged  in  erecting  some  saw-mills  on  the  estate  of  Captain 
Suter,  a  wealthy  American  settler  on  the  Sacramento  River.  The 
effect  of  the  publication  of  this  discovery  was  most  extraordinary. 
The  rush  of  adventurers  to  the  'diggings'  and  of  immigrants  into  the 
country  wo*  quite  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  tho  world. 
California  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  American  citizens,  and  its 
formal  cession  soon  after  to  the  United  States  happily  placed  it  in 
the  possession  of  a  people  a*  distinguished  for  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment a*  for  energy,  instead,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  of  a  singularly 
indolent  and  incapable  race ;  thereby  affording  as  it  were  opportunity 
for  the  full  development  of  it*  marvellous  capabilities,  and  at  the  some 
time  providing  against  the  frightful  anarchy  which  might  else  have  en- 
sued. A*  it  wa*,  town*  and  cities  as  they  were  termed,  though  the  house* 
were  commonly  only  of  wood  or  canvau,  sprang  up  with  a  rapidity 
hitherto  unknown  ;  the  magnificent  San  Francisco  Bay  was  for  the 
first  time  alive  with  vast  fleet*  of  merchant  vessels,  crowded  with 
anxious  adventurer*  from  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  All 
ordinary  labour  was  neglected  in  the  rage  for  gold  seeking,  which 
seised  indiscriminately  on  all  pi* use,  and  the  value  of  food  and  labour 
rose  to  almost  fabulous  price*.  The  quantity  of  gold  discovered  con- 
tinned  for  awhile  to  increase  even  beyond  the  proportion  of  new 
therefor  it.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1851  it  wa*  estimated  that 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  150  million*  of  dollars  had  boen  found, 
i*  possible,  as  no  official  account  ha*  been  taken  of 
be  unexanerated 


the  Bold  obtained,   but  from    what    appear  to 
estimate*  the 


lined,  but  rrotn  wuat  appear  to  be  unoxaggerated 
quantity  found  in  1849  was  valued  at  40  million*  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  average  yearly  find  ha*  since 
liinsssul  to  between  60  and  60  million*  of  dollar*.  The  quantity  of 
gold-dust  and  ooin  manifested  and  shipped  on  board  steamer*  and 
•siliog  vesHls  from  San  Prandsoo  during  1852  w«  48,258,574 
but  thi*  doe*  not  show  the  entire  amount  exported,  as 


large  quantities  are  taken  abroad  in  ahip*  without  being  entered  on 
the  manifest*.     If  10  millions  be  added  for  this  the  total  .piantity 
•hipped  iu  185J  from  Sun  KrancUco  would  bo  about  66  mill: 
dollar*.    The  quantity  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and 
it*  branches  up  to  September  30,   1852,  WM  186,747,986   dollars. 
Since  that  date  an  Act  of  Congress  ha*  been  paiaed  for  establishing 
»  mint  in  California.    What  i*  known  a*  the  Gold  Region  of  California 
extend*  for  some  500  mile*  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  BO 
miles,  following  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    It  occupie*  the 
lower  mountains  of  that  range  lying  between  the  central  mountains 
an>t  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin.      These 
mountain*  average  from  4000  to  5000  feet  in  height,  nu.l  • 
generally  found  either  in  the  gulley*  and  ravine*,  or  in  the  *ondy  beds 
.if  tin-  mountain  streams  on  their  way  towards  the  two  great  i 
The  geological  formation  of  this  region  U  very  Minilir  to  Unit 
«old   mountains   of  Australia  and   tho    Ural    Mountain*  of  Kusu*. 
u.i  v )     Wherever  tin-  gold  has  been  found  in  ritu  it  ha*  been 
in  connection   with  quartz;  ninl   thn  WHt.cr-woni  t-old  found   b 
debris  of  the  rocks  and  the  sands  of  tho  rivers  in  like  manner  • ' 
by  its  frequently  being  attached  to  small  partici,  .  .if  . (iiarU,  that  it 
wa*  derived  from  a  quartzose  bed.     The  main  gold  region  OR  w 
H.ii.l  is  the  lower  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  X" 
but  gold  has  been  also  found  in   the  loftier  central  heights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  it*  eastern  side.     Gold  is  likewise  repoi •: 
have  been  found  iu  the  Coast  Range,  especially  iu  the  narrow  valleva 
on  it*  western  side,  and  also  in  the  connected  ranges.   IinK-ed  Drake's 
words  seem  now  singularly  applicable  ;  for  there  appears  to  be  hardly 
any  "part  of  this  country  where  there  is  not  special  likclil 
gold." 

Nor  is  gold  the  only  important  metal  which  abound-!,  though  it  i? 
tho  only  one  to  which  much  attention  is  at  present  given.     A 
of  quicksilver  has  long  been  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Jose',  in  which  the  cinnabar  from  which  it  is  produced  lies  n. 
surface  and  is  easily  procured.     But  the  metal  is  believed  also  to  bo 
widely  spread  and  in  valuable  veins  in  other  ports  of  the  state,    :• 
ore  of  great  richness  has  been  found  at  Monterey  and  elsewhere. 
Copper,  iron,  and  other  of  the  more  important  metals  are  also  !«•' 
to  abound.      Coal  is  profitably  worked  at  San  Francisco,  and  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  extensive  beds  in  other  ports. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — The  botany  of  California  is  of  a  peculiar  and 
interesting  character.  It  contains  among  other  striking  plants  some 
noble  pines,  especially  one  called  from  its  discoverer,  tho  Douglas 
pine  (Pinus  Douglatii),  which  occurs  on  the  mountains  about  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  grows  frequeutly  to  tho  height  of  240  feet,  with 
a  circumference  at  tho  base  of  the  trunk  of  60  feet.  The  cones  arc 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  P.  Sabiniana,  I'.  Lambert  iana,  and  P. 
no'iili*  are  of  less  magnificent  but  still  very  large  dimensions,  and 
great  beauty.  The  live  oak  (Qutrctu  riitnt)  grows  to  a  consi.i 
size  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on 
it  Fremont  found  unusually  large  quantities  of  mistletoe.  Tho  white 
oak  is  common  in  the  valleys.  The  maple,  ash,  beech,  and  cli 
are  the  other  more  usual  denizens  of  the  Caliibrn  .  which 

however  do  not  generally  extend  south  of  39°  N.  lot.     Two  or  throe 
kinds  of  Arbuiut  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet's  and  the  margins 
of  the  forests.     Tho  Scilia  etculenta  grows  everywhere  alon0r  the 
coasts;  its  root  is  the  quamash  of  the  Indians,  with  whom   i: 
common  article  of  food.     The  fibres  of  the  Hdonias  tenax  oiv 
by  the  natives  into  a  very  tough  cord  for  snaring  deer,  &c. ;  ami  tlir 
amole   and  saniate  ore  used  by  them  for  foap.     Large  mini1 
Polemoniacea,  especially  some  beautiful  specimens  of  tho  /,<•;,/< 
and  frilia  ;  some  curious  plants  belonging  to  the  genera 
and  Emmcnanthe  ;  several  new  genera  of  pappies,  Etchfhotiiia,  lupines, 
Calocliortut,  C'yclobothra,  Calliprora,  Sroiliiea,  &c.,  stamp  the  vege- 
tation  with   a   character   quite   unlike   that  of    any  other   part   of 
America. 

The  black  bear,  the  gri.!  ii.-ar.  and  the  Darren-ground  bear;  racoon, 
American  badger,  glutton,  ermine,  weasel,  mink,  martin,  ami  skunk 
are  common  hi  many  ports ;  as  ore  also  the  beaver  an.l  the  mask  ml 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento :  all  of  these  ore  much  sought 
after  for  their  skins.  Several  kinds  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  1 
abound  in  the  denser  forests  of  the  north,  w"  -n  tho 

numerous  deer  and  other  animals  which  •  Uose  regions.     Of 

the  deer  the  moose,  the  block -tailed, and  the  long-tailed  or  j  v,  • 
the  elk,  and   the  prong-horned  antelope   (4.  furcifer)  are  the  most 
plentiful.     Mountain  sheep  abound.     The  bison  is  only  ocoa.-io.iiik 
met  with. 

Among  bird*  the  first  place  i*  due  to  the  great  California!!  vulture 
(Rarcoram]iliui  CalifornuMtu),  which  i«  inferior  only  to  the  South 
American  condor  in  size,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  its  habit*.  Tho 
black  vulture,  tho  turkey  buzzard,  the  golden  eagle,  the  k-il.l  eagle, 
the  peregrine  falcon,  the  jer  falcon,  Uie  osproy,  and  several  other 
hawk*  and  connected  specie* a*  well  a*  owls  are  more  or  loss  common. 
Moet  of  the  ordinary  European  singing  birds,  swallows,  woodpr< 

birds  to  which  similar  name*  have  boon  given,  also  aboun  ! 
'Hi-  humming  bird  i*  common  in  the  south.  Grouse  are  said  ' 

utnerou*,  and  of  m. .IT  various  kimls  than  have  been  found  in 
auy  other  country.  The  bays  and  inluts  of  the  coast  «wsrm  with 
•wan*,  goeae,  duck*,  curlews,  and  moat  of  the  other  ordinary  v> 
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and  swiinuiiiig  bird-;.  L.-ir.^c  numbers  of  white  pelicans  frequent  the 
coast,  and  albatrosses  aro  tometiuies  shot,  measuring  10  or  12  feet 
across  the  wings. 

The  coasts  and  rivers  of  California  alike  yield  an  astonishing 
number  and  variety  of  fish.  In  some  of  the  rivers  as  many  as  3000 
salmon,  many  of  them  weighing  from  20  to  30  Ibs.,  are  often  taken  in 
a  .--ingle  day.  Salmon-trout  and  trout  also  largely  abound.  Sturgeons 
are  sometimes  taken  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  measuring  8  or  10 
feet  long  and  weighing  nearly  500  Ibs.  Mackerel,  pilchards,  and 
sardines  swarm  off  the  coast.  The  halibut,  skate,  turbot,  bonito,  &c. 
are  caught.  Oysters  of  excellent  flavour  and  most  other  shell-fish  are 
found.  But  though  fish  is  so  abundant,  the  fisheries  are  at  present 
little  heeded. 

Climate,  Soil,  Ayricultttre,  t(-c. — California  h:\s  a  dry  and  a  wet 
season ;  the  dry  season  lasting  from  about  the  middle  of  May  to 
;  uber  or  October,  the  wet  season  setting  in  early  in  November 
and  lasting  till  May.  But  there  are  considerable  variations,  both  in 
the  temperature  and  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  different  parts  of 
this  extensive  tract  of  country.  In  its  northern  part,  north  of  39° 
N.  lat.,  for  example,  the  air  during  the  dry  season  is  much  less 
parched,  and  rains  occur  earlier  than  in  the  southern  districts. 
Along  the  coast  the  climate  U  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
great  valley ;  while  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  air  is  excessively 
hot  and  parching.  In  summer  the  coast  is  visited  by  heavy  fogs, 
and  a  cold  wind  sets  in  regularly  towards  noon  from  the  Pacific,  and 
continues  to  blow  with  increasing  force  and  keenness  till  late  at 
night.  Some  few  miles  inland  the  cold  is  modified,  and  the  tempe- 
rature becomes  equable  and  agreeable.  Throughout  the  great  valley 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  mid-day  heat  is  so  great  as 
to  render  labour  in  the  open  air  everywhere  unpleasant,  and  in  many 
places  impracticable. 

The  »jil  along  the  great  valley  is  generally  extremely  rich.  This 
valley  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil  only  needs  judicious  irrigation  to 
render  it  capable  of  producing  almost  every  variety  of  crop.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  however  require  proper  embankments  to  prevent 
the  present  often  destructive  floods,  and  to  permit  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  capabilities.  Tobacco,  rice,  maize,  and  most 
of  the  plants  except  cotton  which  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States,  flourish  in  the  sheltered  lateral  valleys  connected  with 
this  principal  valley,  while  in  the  main  valley  itself  most  of  the 
cereals  produce  extraordinary  crops,  and  grapes,  peaches,  and  nearly 
all  other  fruits  of  a  moderately  warm  climate  thrive  admirably.  The 
grasses  are  luxuriant  and  nutritious,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle.  North  of  39°  N.  lat.  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  oak. 
The  valleys  along  the  coast  produce  all  the  cereals,  and  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
Europe.  Onions  are  grown  in  large  quantities;  the  produce  from 
nine  counties  in  1852  was  returned  at  5,553,6i5  Ibs.  Tomatoes  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  parts  of  the  great  valley ;  1,039,800  Ibs. 
were  raised  in  1852  in  Sacramento  county  alone,  and  in  the  same 
county  385  acres  were  planted  with  melons.  In  the  county  of 
Santa  Barbara,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  1370  barrels  of  olives 
were  gathered ;  and  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Los  Angeles 
73,462  gallons  of  wine,  and  73,056  gallons  of  brandy  were  made. 
Agriculture  has  however  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected, 
but  as  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  it  the  various  capabilities 
of  the  soil  are  becoming  more  apparent,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  California  is  destined  to  take  high  rank  as  an  agricul- 
tural country. 

It  is  usual  in  taking  the  census  of  the  various  states  of  North 
America  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  productions. 
In  the  state  census  of  California  for  1852  these  returns  aro  very 
incomplete,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  "  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  position  of  California  in  reference 
to  other  states  of  the  Union,"  which  is  at  once  so  curious  and  inter- 
esting that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  items.  In 
barley  California  surpasses  every  other  state  in  the  Union  except  New 
York,  and  already  raises  half  as  much  as  is  produced  in  the  whole 
Union  besides  :  in  oats  it  cultivates  more  than  three  fourth*  of  its 
sister-states ;  in  wheat  it  surpasses  ten  of  the  states ;  of  maize  it 
produces  less  than  any  other ;  in  potatoes  it  stands  next  to  New 
York,  and  grows  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  produced  by  the  rest  of 
the  Union  ;  in  beans  it  surpasses  nine  of  the  states  ;  in  hay,  though 
only  half  of  the  counties  made  returns,  it  surpasses  nine  states ;  and 
in  fruits  it  exceeds  all  the  states  in  variety,  and  one-half  in  quantity. 
In  the  number  of  horses  it  exceeds  15  of  the  states  ;  of  mules  26 ;  of 
milch-cows  12  :  of  work-oxen  8  ;  of  sheep  4,  and  of  swine  (though 
the  returns  of  both  these  are  very  imperfect)  3.  In  live-stock  it 
surpasses  22  of  the  states.  In  trade  and  merchandise  it  already 
exceeds  half  of  the  states.  The  number  of  horses  returned  in  the 
state  in  1852  was  64,773,  mules  16,574,  cows  104,339,  oxen  344,457, 
sheep  82,867,  hoga  38,976,  poultry  96,230— of  the  last  three  the 
returns  are  from  only  20  counties. 

The  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
State  of  California,  is  partly  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  San  Francisco 
in  1852  :— 


Lnlercd — Sailing  vessels 
Steamers    .     . 

Total 


876     of     326,133  Ions. 
127      „     118,876     „ 


1003 


445,014 

Of  these,  40  vessels  of  18,286  tons  burden  were  British,  and  594 
vessels  of  317,262  tons  burden  were  American. 

Cleared — Sailing  vessels     1333     of     356,092  tons. 
Steamers  .     .      158      „     127,047     „ 


Total   .     .1491 


483,139 


Of  these,  1121  vessels  of  361,186  tons  burden  were  American.  In 
1849  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  at  San  Francisco  amounted 
to  313,351  tons,  of  which  247,417  tons  belonged  to  the  United  Statea. 
The  number  of  passengers  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  was 
41,709.  In  the  year  ending  December  28,  1852,  there  arrived  64,100, 
of  whom  5223  were  females;  and  there  departed  22,946,  of  whom 
390  were  females. 

Of  the  manufactures  we  have  no  very  exact  account.  At  present, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the  superior 
demands  of  other  branches  of  industry,  the  articles  manufactured 
are  chiefly  such  as  cannot  be  profitably  imported.  Bricks  for  example 
are  now  made  in  immense  quantities  to  meet  the  enormous  demand 
for  new  buildings  :  the  county  of  Marin  alone  reported  to  the  census 
agents  the  manufacture  of  1,500,000  bricks  a  month  during  1852,  of 
the  value  in  the  year  of  360,000  dollars ;  the  total  population  of 
Marin  county  during  the  same  year  was  only  1036. 

Divisions,  Tovrns,  ftc. — The  state  is  divided  into  35  counties.  The 
original  capital  of  the  state  was  San  Jose",  the  present  nominal  capital 
is  Vallejo,  but  the  Legislature  of  1853  sat  at  Benicia.  The  chief  town 
is  SAN  FRANCISCO  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1852  of  34,786 ;  and  next  in  importance  to  it  is  SACRAMENTO 
CITY,  the  capital  of  the  'diggings,'  which  had  10,000  inhabitants  iu 
1 852 ;  these  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  Numerous 
other  towns  and  '  cities '  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  most  of  them  are  built  only  of  wood,  or  even  canvass,  and  many  of 
them  disappear  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  arose.  The  following  are 
among  the  more  important  and  may  require  a  brief  notice  : — 

Stockton,  on  the  Stockton  Slough  or  Canal,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Joaquin  rivers,  100  miles  E.  from  San 
Francisco  by  water,  was  founded  in  1848  :  population  about  3000. 
It  is  the  port  of  the  southern  mining  district  and  of  the  valley  of  San 
Joaquin,  and  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  state. 
Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  discharge  their  cargoes  alongside 
the  shore.  Constant  steam  communication  is  maintained  with  San 
Francisco.  At  present  there  is  no  public  building  of  any  consequence, 
but  a  state  hospital  is  erecting.  San  Jost,  population  1200,  the 
original  capital  of  the  state,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  south 
extremity  of  San  Francisco  Bay  about  50  miles  S.  from  San  Francisco 
city.  It  has  some  trade,  but  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Near  this  town 
is  the  principal  quicksilver  mine.  VaUejo,  the  present  capital  of  the 
state,  is  situated  on  the  Napa  Strait,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  San 
Francisco.  It  is  merely  an  agricultural  village  and  the  site  marked 
out  as  the  future  'capitol'  as  yet  bears  only  its  sounding  title.  The 
legislature  of  1853  adjourned  its  sittings  to  an  equally  unimportant 
village,  Benicia,  on  the  west  side  of  Suisuu  Bay,  about  5  miles  E.  from 
Vallejo.  Monterey,  population  about  1600,  on  the  south  side  of  Mon- 
terey Bay,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  frequented  towns  of  Upper 
California  prior  to  its  cession  by  Mexico,  and  will  eventually  become 
again  an  important  commercial  place  when  the  fine  bay  on  which  it 
stands  is  resorted  to,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  shipping.  At  present 
being  away  from  the  mining  districts  it  is  comparatively  deserted. 
San  Diego  is  another  old  town  which  has  fallen  into  neglect,  but  will 
doubtless  again  grow  into  importance.  It  stands  on  the  safe  and 
spacious  bay  of  the  same  name  near  the  southern  extremity  of  ihe 
coast.  Coal  lias  been  found  near  it.  Maryaville,  on  the  Yuba,  98  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Vallejo,  is  a  busy  new  town  with  a  court-house,  several 
hotels,  mills,  and  stores,  two  newspapers  each  having  "  tri-weekly  and 
weekly  issues,"  and  nearly  8000  inhabitants.  Oro  City  on  the  Feather 
River,  the  capital  of  the  Placer  mining  district,  has  3000  inhabitants. 
Placen-'Me,  112  miles  N.E.  from  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  flourishing  of  the  gold  district  towns,  but  the  '  diggers ' 
have  deserted  its  neighbourhood,  its  newspapers  have  ceased  to  be 
published,  and  the  place  itself  is  worn  out  and  fallen  into  decay :  in 
1852  its  population  had  decreased  from  4000  to  2000.  Among  the 
other  towns  which  either  have  been,  are,  or  are  expected  to  be  flourish- 
ing and  important  places,  it  must  suffice  to  name  Auburn,  Downieville, 
Los  Angeles,  Mariposa,  Napa,  Nevada,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Shasta1,  Sonoma,  Suisun,  Tuolumne,  Vemon,  and  Yuba  : 
in  all  of  these  the  population  is  constantly  shifting,  and  a  statement 
perfectly  correct  to-day  would  be  wholly  inaccurate  iu  a  month  or 
two. 

Government,  Judicature,  <tc. — The  constitution  of  California  resembles 
in  its  general  features  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 
Slavery  is  not  permitted.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  16  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  36  members,  elected  for  one  year ; 
the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  are  hold  annually.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  two  years ;  his  salary  is  10,000  dollars  per  annum.  The 
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u  about  500.000  dollar*.    Tbe  public  debt  was 
4«.4«0  doUar.  U  1SS3. 

The  judicial  pow«r  w  Tasted  in  a  supreme  court  and  district  and 
county  cvMiru.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  aud 
<«  •  Mociate  justioea,  each  of  whom  ha*  a  salary  of  8000  dollan  a 
year.  Tbe  justices  are  circled  by  the  people  for  MX  year*,  and  are 
so  classified  that  on*  goat  out  of  office  every  two  year*.  The  senior 
judge  in  office  u  the  chief  justice.  The  fir.tju.lgr.  of  the  dutrict 
courU  were  choeen  by  the  legislature,  but  all  future  judge*  are  to  be 
eUeted  by  the  people  :  there  are  eleven  district  judge*,  each  having 
•  aalary  of  7500  dollan.  A  county-court  judge  i*  elected  in  each 
county  for  four  yean. 

.  aii.titutfon  direct*  that  a  superintendent  of  public  in*t: 
•hall  be  elected,  to  bold  office  for  three  year*  ;  ami  that  the  legisla- 
ture ahall  e*tabli»h  public  schools,  in  which  instruction  ahall  be  given 
during  at  leait  three  month*  in  the  year  :  it  also  provides  funds  for 
their  rapport  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  accord- 
ingly been  elected  ;  but  few  school*  have  as  yet  been  established. 

Hittory.—  California  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542.  It  wan 
next  visited  in  157S  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named  it  Now  Albion. 
It  was  first  coloniaed  in  1T68  by  the  Spaniards,  who  established  in 
various  place*,  chiefly  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  military  posts  (pre 
aidios)  and  religious  stations  (miasiones).  There  wore  four  of  these 
military  stations  and  twenty-one  missions;  and  while  California 
remained  subject  to  Spain  the  actual  direction  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hand*  of  the  priests,  the  governor  having  scarcely  any  civil 
authority.  The  priests  collected  the  native  Indians  in  villages,  and 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  gave  them  little  other  instruc- 
tion either  religious  or  secular.  According  to  the  latest  account 
published  by  the  priest*  there  were  above  18,000  of  these  nominally 
'  converted  Indians,'  who  spoke  twenty  different  languages.  On  the 
separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and 
the  Indian*  returned  pretty  generally  to  their  native  state.  After  the 
declaration  of  Mexican  independence  a  good  many  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  visited  California  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or  traffic, 
and  several  American*  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  governor*  appointed  by  Mexico  were  unable  to  maintain 
tranquillity  in  the  province,  and  the  discontent  increased  till,  in  1836, 
It  issued  in  a  successful  revolt,  mainly  excited  it  is  said  by  the  foreign 
resident*.  The  government  was  overthrown  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  governor  and  other  official*  were  put  on  board  a  schooner  and 
•hipped  off*  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  government  agreed  to  permit 
the  Californians  to  choose  their  own  governors,  and  the  country  con- 
tinued nominally  subject  to  Mexico.  It  remained  however  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  for  some  time  before  iU  cession  had  become  virtually 
under  the  control  of  American  citizens.  On  the  termination  of  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  California  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  in  February 
1848  ;  and  on  its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  consequent 
on  the  gold  discoveries,  it  was  a  year  or  two  later  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

(Col  ton,  Slatuticai  Gazetteer  of  Ike  United  Stairs,  1853  ;  'American 
Almanac;  Fremont,  Wilkes,  and  various  Tratdt,  Journeyi,  <£•<-.,  in 
California  ;    rititi  to  GM  Dinmntjt,  <£•<:.) 
CAM.  MI,    KL.     [AZXJKRIK.]     ' 

CALLAN,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  barony 
of  the  same  name,  a  market  and  post-town  and  the  scat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union;  82  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Dublin,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Kilkenny.  It  lies  in  62°  83'  N.  lat.,  70°  23'  W.  long.  The  population 
in  18S1  was  2638,  besides  2102  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Callan 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
104,011  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  82,780. 

Callan  i*  situated  in  a  flat  and  open  district  ou  the  Owenree,  or 
King's  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Nore.  It  was  formerly  a  wulli-<l 
town,  and  the  remains  of  some  of  the  ancient  fortalices  are  still 
standing.  The  four  principal  streets  intersect  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  principal  object*  on  the  north  side,  on  which  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  town  is  situated,  are  the  barracks  and  the  ruins  of  an 
Augnatinian  friary,  including  a  tower  90  feet  high.  These  ruins  are 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  convent  and  chapel  of  the  same 
order  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river.  In  the  chapel  are  some  good 
sculpture*  and  a  well-painted  altar-piece.  The  pariah  church.  for- 
merly an  abbey  of  the  Augustiuian  order,  is  a  large  and  interesting 
building.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  opposite  the  court-house  and  jail  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Callan  in 
rotation.  By  the  encouragement  of  the  guardian*  of  the  proprietor, 
a  minor,  the  Earl  of  CUfden,  the  town  has  recently  been  mu 
proved.  Callan  was  formerly  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
but  wan  nu.frmnchi.wd  in  both  respect*  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  die 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Tbe  care  of  the  street*  is  now  vested  in 
town  ooromiacfoDen  under  the  Act  of  the  Mh  Geo.  IV.  c.  82. 
CAI 
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CALLA'O,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  In  South  America,  U  situated  in 
IV  4'  8.  lat,  77*  10'  W.  long.,  distant  about  6  mflesW.  from  Lima, 
tb»  capital,  of  which  it  is  the  sea-port  The  two  places  an  united  by 
a  good  level  road  akirUd  on  each  side  by  trees;  along  this  road  there 
i*  rsfular  oosunmioation  bjr  omnibuses.  The  population  of  Callao  is 


estimated  at  20,000.  The  bay  is  formed  by  the  i/Oes  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  Knmton,  and  a  low  sandy  point  projecting  fn>m  the  main,  between 
»ln. I.  :  re  U  a  safe  passage  half  a  mile  wide, called  •!.<• 

run.     Vvawl*  are  well  sheftorod  from  all  winds,  except  between 
the  north  and  wejt,  which  tcldoui  blow  •  <>.     ( '.ill.i..  is  the 

safest  and  most  conv<-:  .;-n_-   •!...•  coast  to  Cmi'   •;••  >  'U  iu 

Chili.     TL--  sea  i*  always  tranquil,  and  there  i*  anchorage  everywhere 
in  the  bay  from  7  to  10  fathoms  without  any  danger.  A  shoal  extend* 
about  400  yards  from  the  beach,  except  immediately  oppo»r 
town,  where  a  mole  has  been  formed  by  sinking  old  hulks,  within 
which  vessels  of  large  burden  may  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes. 
During  the  war  of  independence  they  were  secured  by  a  boom  acrosn, 
and  it  was  from  thin  situation  that  Lord  Cochrane  in  1820  so  gallantly 
cut  out  the  Esmeralda  Spanish  frigate.     The  heavy  surf  on  the  beach 
renders  it  generally  impracticable  to  land  to  the  southward  of  the 
mole.    Supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  had  in  abundance — nir 
stock,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  spirit* ;  but  good 
and  wood  are  very  scarce. 

The  commerce  of  Lima  causes  an  influx  of  vessels  fi . 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  into  Callao  Bay,  besides  which  there  is  a 
large  traffic  with  the  other  states  of  western  America,    Bullion, 
copper,  cotton,  bark,  soap,  vicuna  wool,  and  hides  are  exported.    The 
exports  for  the  year  1810  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling  :  the  customs  duties  on  British  goods,  chiefly  . 
linens,  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.     The  total  value  of 
imports  into  Callao  in  1840  was  estimated  at  1,171,01^/.     The  vessels 
entering  the  port  in  1841  were  408,  of  101,034  tons;  the  departures 
were  494,  of  99,944  tons. 

The  town  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  and  stooil 
farther  out  ou  the  point  than  its  present  site.    In  1746  it  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  <l>'im>li.<hi->l  thn-e -fourth*  <>. 
itself ;  of  the  inhabitants  about  4000  perished,  and  nineteen  vessels 
were  lost,  some  of  which  W.MV  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.     Vestiges  of  the  old  town  are  still  on  the  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.     Callao  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  as  before,  but  fun  h  IT 
removed  from  the  sea,  and  ou  a  much  firmer  soil     The  hou- 
flat-roofed  and  slightly  constructed   of  cane  wicker-work,  plastered 
with  mud,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquake*,  whir! 
less  effect  on  such  frail  edifices.     The  rare  occurrence  of  rain  in  Peru, 
and  ita  generally  mild  climate,  render  substantial  dwellings  ui; 
sary.     Very   heavy   dews   at   night  supply   the  want   of  fert.i 
showers. 

Callao  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  forts,  barracks,  custom -1. 
and  other  government  buildings ;  the  other  house*,  or  rather  huts, 
being  chiefly  pnlperias  (a  low  wine  and  chandler's  shop) :  but  Bella- 
vista,  a  suburban  village,  offers  more  convenience  for  residence, 
fortifications  of  Callao  consist  of  two  round  castles  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  another  on  the  point  stretching  towards  San  Lorenzo, 
all  commanding  the  bay,  towards  which  they  present  a  battery  of 
above  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  of  large  calibre.     The  j.i 
fort  was  called  San   Philip,  but  i*  now  named  La  Intlcpcudeucia  ; 
beneath  its  walls  is  the  arsenal.     The  great  strength  of  the   fort* 
enabled  the  Spaniard*  to  hold  out  long  after  Lima  had  fallen  into 
the   hand*  of  the  patriots,  to  whom   however  they  ultimately  sur- 
rendered in  September  1821,  supplies  being  cut  off  both  by  Ian 
sea.     Their  fall  may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  ii. 
of  Peru. 

The  tides  in  Callao  Bay  are  very  uncertain  and  irregular,  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  v. 

CALLINGTON.     [CORNWALL.] 

CALM AR,  or  K  ALMAR,  Sweden,  a  fortified  town,  sea-port,  and  the 
>at  of  a  bishopric,  is  situated  about  56'  40'  N.  lat,  16°  20'  E.  long., 
distant  about  190  mile*  8.S.W.  from  Stockholm.     The  town  stands  on 
the  island  of  Quarnholm  in  tin-  Ktraits  or  sound  of  Calmar,  by  • 
the  island  of  Olund  is  xuparatml   from  the  Swedish  continent     It  is 
included  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Smaland,  which  now 
forms  the  political  division  of  fulmar  Liin.     The  popul.v 
town  in  about  5600.     fulmar  is  united  by  a  bridge  of  boats  t 
suburb  on  the  continent     This  suburb,    built   on   the   site   .. 
ancient  town  which  was   burnt  in   1'JIT,   contain*  the   ol,l   oir-i 
which  the  union  of  fulmar  was  agreed  to  in  1897,  by  which  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  were  united  under  one  sovereign.     The  castle, 
which  in  still  a  strong  building,  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  correction. 
Calmar  town  U  regularly  built,  but  the  houses  are  chiefly  constructed 
of  wood,  though  there  are  excellent  stone-quarries  in  the  island  of 
Olund,  distant  about  live  mile*  across  the  sound.     The  cathedral,  the 
castle,  and  a  few  other  princi|*l  public  buildings  are  of  stone.     The 
cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
square.     It  contains  an  altar-piece   by   Khronntahl.      Calmar  has  a 
jood  grammar  school  and  sev,  ,,m|  inatitutious.     The 

library  of  the  academy  contain*  about  4000  volumes.  The  harbour  is 
good,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  i«  still  active,  although  it  has 
declined  in  amount  of  late  years.  The  exports  consist  of  iron,  alum, 
pitch,  t  Ac.,  and  stone  in  large  quantities  from  the  Oland 

quarries.     Ship-building  is  carried   on.     The   manufactures  include 
woollen  stuff's,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  potash. 
;  SURRA  LioffcJ 

CALNE,  Wiltshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
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market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Calne,  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  road,  in  51°  26'  N.  lat., 
1"  59'  W.  long.,  distant  31  miles  N.N.W.  from  Salisbury,  and  87  miles 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851 
was  2544  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  5195.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor  ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  the  care  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  Calne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  eleven  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  27,689  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  9173. 

This  place  in  of  remote  antiquity ;  many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  West  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at 
Calne,  and  an  hospital  of  black  canons  existed  here.  In  977  a  synod 
was  held  here  for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dunstan  presided  :  the 
floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  the  whole  assembly,  with  the  exception 
of  Dunstan  himself,  fell  with  it.  Calne  is  described  in  Domesday 
Book  as  '  Terra  Regis,'  and  is  called  '  Cauna."  The  town  is  built  in 
one  of  the  numerous  valleys  hollowed  out  of  the  great  chalk  escarp- 
ment. The  high  ground  east  and  south  of  the  town  forms  the  table- 
land of  Marlborough  Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain.  The  Calne  brook 
rises  about  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  in  a  hollow  near 
Compton  Basket,  and  is  joined  by  two  other  streams  near  the  town. 
The  brook  divides  the  town.  Calne  is  paved  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  houses  are  fronted  with  stone,  and  the  town  has  a  cheerful 
appearance. 

The  church  is  a  lofty  and  handsome  edifice  of  great  length ;  the  nave 
is  narrow ;  exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture,  the  round  Norman 
arch  and  billet  moulding  being  found  along  with  the  pointed  gothic. 
The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  contains 
a  peal  of  eight  deep-toned  bells,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
proportions  :  it  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  after  1628,  in  which  year 
the  tower  an  1  spire  standing  on  the  transept  of  the  church  fell. 

A  new  church  called  Christ  church  was  built  about  twelve  years 
back  on  Derry  Hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  to  which  was 
annexed  a  district  containing  1511  inhabitants  in  1851.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1660  by  John  Bentley,  Esq.,  has 
attached  to  it  two  exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  given  by 
Sir  Francis  Bridgeinan  in  1730;  but  these  have  not  been  claimed  for 
many  years.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  school 
for  training  female  servants. 

The  town-hall  was  repaired  a  few  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdownc.  In  this  building  the  public  business  of  the 
town  is  conducted.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Calne 
formerly  possessed  a  share  of  the  Wiltshire  clothing  trade ;  but  the 
cloth-mills  have  been  closed  or  converted  into  corn-mills.  A  branch 
of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  The  market  is 
held  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th  and  September  29th. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  views  of  the  adjacent  country  are  very 
fine.  At  Cherhill,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  is  the  figure  of 
a  white  horse  157  feet  in  length,  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  its 
proportions,  cut  in  the  chalk  down  about  the  year  1780  under  the 
direction  of  C.  Allsup,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Bowood,  the  delightful 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town. 

LOTSA  (also  Kolotza  and  Kolosci),  county  of  Pesth,  Western 
try,  an  archiepiscopal  town,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  flat  on  the 
-.  an  insignificant  arm  of  the  Danube,  in  46°  32'  N.  lat.,  19°  3' 
K.  I'm,-.,  aliout  74  miles  S.  from  Pesth.  Calotsa  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  of  much  greater  importance  before  the  Turks 
overran  the  country.  It  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  the 
most  spacious  of  which  is  the  archbishop's  residence,  with  its  exten- 
sive library ;  a  chapter-house  and  cathedral,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
on  a  large  scale  ;  a  college  and  gymnasium  of  the  Piarist  order,  Ac. 
There  are  fine  gardens  attached  to  the  archbishop's  seat :  an  arti- 
ficial hill  in  them  is  laid  out  as  a  vineyard.  The  town  once  pos- 
sessed a  celebrated  printing  establishment.  The  inhabitants,  about 
6000  in  number,  carry  on  extensive  fisheries  on  the  Danube,  and  rear 
much  cattle.  The  steam  packets  which  ply  on  the  Danube  call  at 
Calotsa. 

CALPEXTYN.     [CETLOS.] 

CALTURA.     [CEYLON.] 

CALVADOS,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  formed  out  of 
portions  of  the  former  province  of  Xormandie,  lies  between  48°  46' 
and  49°  25'  N.  lat.,  0°  26'  E.  and  1°  10' W.  long.;  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  English  Channel  (called  by  the  French  La  Manche),  E.  by  the 
department  of  Eure,  S.  by  that  of  Orne,  and  W.  by  that  of  Manche. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  65  miles,  from  north  to  south 
44  miles.  The  area  is  2 132  square  miles,  and  the  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1851  was  491,210,  which  gives  230'39  to  the  square 
mile,  being  55'68  in  excess  of  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France.  The  population  of  the  department  in  1840  was 
496,198,  and  in  1846  it  was  498,385  ;  but  in  those  years  the  area  is 
returned  at  2147  square  miles.  It  seems  probable  then  that  a  portion 
of  Calvados  has  been  recently  annexed  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 


departments,  probably  to  that  of  Manche,  the  area  of  which,  as  given 
in  the  returns  of  1851,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  stated 
in  previous  returns. 

One  of  the  vessels  of  the  Armada,  named  Calvados,  was  wrecked  in 
1588  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  for  about  15 
miles,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  to  the  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Orne.  The  ledge  soon  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  ship,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  depart- 
ment. The  districts  of  Xormandie  out  of  which  Calvados  is  formed 
are  the  following : — Bessin,  extending  between  the  Dive  and  the  Vire, 
and  consisting  of  Bessin  Proper,  which  had  Bayeux  for  its  capital ; 
the  Bocage,  or  southern  Bessin,  of  which  Vire  was  the  chief  town,  and 
which  has  been  always  remarkable  for  the  very  moderate  stature  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  plain  of  Caen  :  Attge,  which  comprised  the 
valley  of  the  Touque  below  Lisieux,  and  extended  westward  to  the 
Dive :  and  the  western  part  of  Lieuvin,  of  which  Lisieux  was  the 
capital.  The  eastern  part  of  Lieuviu  is  included  in  the  department 
of  Eure. 

The  south-western  angle  of  the  department  is  crossed  by  offsets 
from  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  rest  of  the  department  consists  of  extensive  plains, 
separated  by  low  hills,  and  each  drained  by  one  or  more  rivers.  The 
plains  all  incline  from  south  to  north,  and  all  the  rivers  fall  into  the 
English  Channel.  The  coast,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  to  that  of  the  Vire,  is  generally  high  and  difficult  of  access ; 
but  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  the  shore  is  lined  with 
sand-hills.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Vire,  the  Orne,  and  the  Dive  are 
tide  'harbours  for  vessels  of  considerable  size.  [CAEN.] 

The  principal  rivers  are — the  Touque,  which  rises  at  Champhaut, 
in  the  department  of  Orne,  and,  running  past  Lisieux  and  Pont- 
I'EvSque,  enters  the  Channel  a  little  below  the  town  of  Touques  after 
a  course  of  50  miles  :  the  Dive,  which  also  rises  in  the  department  of 
Orne  and  enters  the  Channel  below  the  town  of  Dives  ;  it  is  joined 
by  the  Vire,  which  drains  the  country  between  it  and  the  Touque  : 
the  Orne,  which  rises  at  Aunou,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  flows 
north-west  past  Se'ez,,  Argentan,  and  Pont-d'Ouilly,  where  it  enters 
Calvados ;  then  turning  north-north-east  it  passes  Caen,  and  falls  into 
the  Channel  after  a  course  of  62  miles  :  and  the  Vire,  which  rises  in 
the  south-west  of  the  department,  and  passing  Vire,  Pont-Parey 
(where  it  enters  the  department  of  Manche)  and  St.-L6,  falls  into  the 
Channel  below  Isigny  in  Calvados.  All  these  are  tide  rivers,  and  are 
navigable  for  several  miles  from  the  sea  at  high  water ;  on  the  left  of 
the  embouchure  of  each  lighthouses  are  established.  The  Seulles  and 
the  Drome  (which  receives  the  Aure  below  Bayeux),  flow  into  the 
Channel  through  the  plain  between  the  Orne  and  the  Vire.  The 
department  is  crossed  by  9  national  and  18  departmental  roads. 
The  most  important  of  the  national  road?  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Cherbourg,  which  passes  through  Lisieux,  Caen,  and  Bayeux.  Tho 
parish  roads  also  are  numerous  and  well  kept  up.  A  railroad  in 
course  of  construction  from  Rosny  (near  Mantes  on  the  Paris-Rouen 
line)  to  Cherbourg  crosses  the  department  and  passes  through  Lisieux, 
Caen,  and  Bayeux.  A  branch  line,  also  in  course  of  construction, 
leaves  this  railway  about  midway  between  Lisieux  and  Caen,  and 
runs  south  through  Falaise  and  Alen9on  to  the  Paris-Brest  line  at 
Le-Mans. 

In  its  agricultural  productions  the  department  maintains  a  high 
rank.  It  contains  1,364,251  acres,  and  all  this  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  heathland,  is  productive  ;  but  except 
in  the  plains  corn-growing  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  farmers' 
care.  On  the  rich  pastures  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
reared.  The  system  of  green  feeding  is  extending  rapidly,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  markets  of  Paris  and  the 
interior.  Dairy  farming  is  extensively  followed,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  fresh  and  salt  butter  is  made  for  export.  The  centre  of  this  trade 
is  Isigny  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire.  The  horses  are  of  the  true 
Norman  breed,  and  much  valued  for  their  shape  and  serviceable 
qualities.  The  poultry  of  the  department  is  abundant  and  excellent. 
Great  numbers  of  capons  are  sent  to  Paris.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  cider 
apples  are  grown  in  large  quantities :  early  potatoes  especially  and  other 
vegetables  are  largely  grown  for  export.  Of  cider,  the  annual  produce 
is  30,272,000  gallons.  The  best  kind  is  that  made  in  the  Auge  district ; 
it  will  keep  for  years,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol. 
Melons,  haricots,  onions,  &c.,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Building 
stone,  marble,  slate,  brick,  potter's  clay,  and  iron  are  found.  Marl 
abounds  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lisieux  and  Pont-1'Eveque,  and  is 
used  for  manure.  Coal  mines  are  worked  at  Litry,  in  which  several 
steam-engines  are  employed.  Coal  is  also  imported  from  Belgium  and 
England. 

The  chief  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  cotton  and 
woollen  yarn,  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  linen,  flannel,  blankets, 
shawls,  calicoes,  lace,  porcelain,  and  cutlery.  [CAEN.]  Throughout  the 
department  the  manufacture  of  lace  alone  gives  employment  to  50,000 
persons,  and  the  value  of  the  lace  annually  exported  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  francs.  The  department  contains  several  paper- 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  and  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemicnl  products  and  bleaching  linen.  The  com- 
merce of  the  department  consists  of  its  industrial  products,  together 
with  horses,  fat  cattle,  wheat,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  cider,  honey, 
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brandy,  clover-seed,  hemp,  flower-bulbs,  wood,  oil,  Ac.  The 
ini|»rta  arc  iron,  wool,  raw  cotton,  hides,  «ml  colonial  produce. 
Great  quantities  of  lobsters,  oyster*,  and  other  fish  am  taken  along 
the  coast  and  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Paris  an.  I  uf  tlio  interior. 
Abore  180  fairs  are  held  iu  the  year. 


The  department  is  divided  into  nix  arrondiasemonts,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  :  — 

ArrondlMBsatv               Canton.. 

Commune.. 

Population  In  UM. 
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87.075 
07,058 
46,644 
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1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  Caen.     [('.VEX.]     Dourn*  on  the  coast,  8  miles  from  Caen, 
population  2100,  and  Viltm-Bocage,  population  1146,  which  exports 
great  numbers  of  eggs,  are  the  only  other  towns  worth  mention. 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town   is   falaite,   20 
miles  S.E.  from  Caen,  on  the  Ante,  a  feeder  of  the  Dive.     It  stands 
on  very  uneven  ground,  and  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — the 
suburb  of  Ouibray,  which  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  town 
itself,  which  occupies  the  slope ;  and  the  faubourgs  of  Val-d'Ante  and 
St-Laurent,  which  are  situated  on  the  low  ground.     The  churches  of 
St-Laurent,  St-Oervais,  and  Ouibray ;  the  hospital,  the  public  library, 
and  above  all  the  ancient  castle,  which  contains  the  apartment  where- 
in the  Conqueror  was  born,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the 
town.      Falaiae  has  tribunals  of  first  instance   and  of  commerce,  a 
college,  and  a  population  of  8109.      Cotton,  hosiery,  bobbin-net,  and 
coarse  calicoes  are  manufactured ;  there  are  also  tanyards,  paper-mills, 
dye-houses,  and  bleaching  establishments.     In  the  suburb  of  Ouibray 
an  important  fair  is  held  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  August,  at 
which  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods  are 
sold.      At  Hartmtrt-Thury,  a  small  place  of  under  1000  inhabitants, 
which  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  family  of  Harcourt, 
the  ducal  castle,  a  vast  structure,  still  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation 
near  the  Orne;  it  is  surrounded  by  well-laid-out  gardens,  and  contains 
a  large  picture  gallery. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  B.vYEl'X.     Itiyny, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire  and  the  Atire,  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  exports  butter,  cider,  hams,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.     It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  poulatiou  of  2500. 
The  Vire  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  granite  bridge.     Litry,  10  miles 
\V  S.W.  from  Bayeux,  has   2482   inhabitants,  many  of  whom  arc 
employed  in  connection  with  the  coal-mines  of  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Vire,  the  capital 
of  the  Bocage,  which  is  built  on  two  steep  hills,  separated  by  the 
river  Vire.     The  largest  portion  of  the  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  ; 
here  are  the  general  and  the  foundling  hospitals.     The  part  on  the 
left  bank  contains  the  nib-prefect's  hotel  and  several  large  well-built 
houses.     The  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  the  H6tel-Dieu,  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  the  public 
library,  and  the  corn-market      The  town  has  a  college,  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  contains  a  population  of  7400, 
who  manufacture  fine  linen,  woollen  cloths  for  the  army,  woollen 
yarn,  and  paper ;  and  trade  also  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  flax,  hardware, 
and  iron.     There  are  the  remains  of  on  ancient  castle  at  Vire,  the 
possession  of  which  was  often  contested  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Bretons.     Condr-nr-Xairraw,  at  the  junction  of  the  Durance  ami  tin- 
Noircau,  is  14  miles  E.  from  Vire,  and  has  5976  inhabitants.     It  was 
held  by  the  English  till  1449,  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
embrace  the  reformation.     It  is  a  very  ancient  looking  place.     The 
churches  of  St.-Sauvcur  and  St-Martin   are   the   most  remarkable 
buildings.     The  town  has  a  tribunal   of  commerce ;   manufactures 
woollens,  calicoes,  cotton-yarn,  cutler)-,  and  leather ;  and  trades  also 
in  cattle,  flax,  yarn,  and  honey. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Litieux  (ffovio- 
mag*,,  Cirtia*  Lejmrionun),  which  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Lieuvin. 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  Orbec  and  the  Touque. 
The  mad  from  Caen  to  Evreux  runt  through  the  best  and  widest 
street  in  the  town.     The  other  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the 
bouses  high,  old,  and  mostly  timber-framed.      The  gothic  cathedral, 
a  structure  of  the  12th  century,  which  contains  a  beautiful 
chapel  (built  by  Pierre  Canchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  afterwards  of 
Hsfani,    «"d  one  of  the  judges  of  Joan  d'Arc),   and   the   former 
episcopal  palace,  are  the  finest  buildings  in  Lisieux.    The  old  ramparts 
have  been   formed  into   promenades.      The  town   contains   Il,:i7s 
inhabitant*,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
ooflsf*,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.    Linen,  woollen  cloth,  flannels, 
swan-elthu,  bone  covers,  Upe,  woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  are  maim 
fcetored.     Then  srealso  Unyarda,  paper  mill.,, he  I,,,',,-,  .  ami  fullinc- 
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to  iU  mouth.     Orbtr,  IS  milrs  from  Lisieux,  stands  in  a  lovely  valley 
on  the  Orbec,  a  feeder  of  the  Touque,  and  has  3350  inbV 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  tape, 
woollen  stuffs,  and  leather. 

6.  In  the  sixth  arrondisaement  the  chief  town  is  Pont-rErfgur, 
the  capital  of  Auge,  which  stands  in  a  wide  plain  at  the  junction  of 
the  Touque  and  the  Calonne,  25  miles  K.  from  Caen,  and  has  3300 
inhabitants.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  Conqueror  held  the  meet- 
ing of  the  states  of  Normandy,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invade 
England.  Laos  ia  the  principal  manufacture.  Cider,  cheese.  1- 
fat  cattle,  and  wood,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance.  J/onJmr  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hidi  hill  <m 
the  south  shore  of  the  nstuary  of  the  Seine.  It  has  a  small  harbour, 
which  consists  of  two  basins ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  formed  by  jetties. 
A  third  basin  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built;  it  has  two  churches,  a  royal  school  of  navigation,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  9580.  The  public  buildings  of  Honflcur  are  remarkable  for 
the  oddneas  of  their  ancient  architecture.  Vessels,  belonging  to  the 
town  an  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Hosiery, 
lace,  chemical  products,  ironmongery,  and  hardware  are  manufac- 
tured. There  are  also  saw-mills,  sugar  refineries,  rope-walks,  and 
ship-building  yards.  Com,  cider,  melons,  sausages,  and  fish  are  the 
i-hief  articles  of  trade.  There  are  two  lighthouses  at  Honflcur. 
Dirt*,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  from  which  the  Conqueror  sailed 
against  England  in  1066,  is  now  a  mere  fishing  village  with  about  half 
a  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  department  is  scattered  over  the  surface, 
living  mostly  in  hamleU  and  farm-houses.  This  accounts  for  the 
small  number  of  towns  of  any  considerable  size.  The  department 
forms  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux.  It  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  high  court  of  Caen  in  which  town  there  is  a  provincial  uni- 
versity of  high  repute  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  languages ; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  second  Military  Division,  of  which  Rouen  is 
head-quarters. 

(AI.VAliY.      [JERUSALEM.] 

CALW,  or  CALBE,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Calw  iu  the 
Wurtcmberg  circle  of  the  Block  Forest,  is  situated  in  48°  4'2'  X.  lit., 
8°  44'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Nagold  in  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Black  Forest :  the  population  is  about  4300. 
The  town  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  until  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  cenfury  the  capital  of  the  former  earldom  of  Calw.  It  wan 
burned  by  the  French  under  Melac  in  1692.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  the  former  counts  of  Calw  stand  on  the  hill  above  the  town.  The 
river  divides  the  upper  town  from  the  lower  town.  Calw  contaim 
several  churches.  It  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  tr.iJr. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  woollen  and  kerseymere  manu- 
factures, in  the  spinning  of  woollen  yarn,  in  dye-works,  and  in  manu- 
factures of  stockings  and  leather.  Lime  and  charcoal  form  consider- 
able items  of  traffic.  The  charcoal  is  prepared  in  the  surrounding 
districts  of  the  Block  Forest  The  roads  in  the  neighbourly  • 
very  imperfectly  attended  to,  so  that  travelling  ia  difficult  Calw  wan 
the  birth-place  of  Pope  Victor  II.,  one  of  the  counts  of  Calw,  and  of 
Weese,  the  surgeon  who  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  king  of  1'olainl, 
at  Bialyxtock  in  1727. 

CALYCADNUS,  RIVER     [ANATOLIA.] 

CAMAKES.     [AVEYROH.] 

CAMARGUE.     [BouciiEs-DC-RHtaE.] 

CAHARI'NA  (Kofuipam),  a  town  iu  the  south  of  Sicily,  on  the  river 
Hipparis,  very  near  the  sea.  Camarina  was  a  Dorian  town  (Tim.  \,l. 
iii.  86),  the  most  considerable  of  the  Syracusan  colonies  (Strab.  \\.  p. 
272,  <j,  Casaub.),  founded  B.C.  600  (Clinton,  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  2nd 
edit),  135  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  from  Corinth 
( Thucyd.  vi.  6).  The  situation  was  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  marsh  which  was  formed  by  the  river  Hipparis ;  this 
marsh  however  was  so  great  a  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
that  it  was  considered  that  the  draining  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  Cama- 
rina. Hence  the  proverb  f».)  aim  Ka/uapfray  (  ne  moren*  C'amarinam  )  ; 
which  imp]!'  'I  tli  it,  although  the  marsh  was  an  evil,  the  danger  wbirh 
would  attend  its  removal  would  be  a  greater  one.  Only  a  lew  • 
now  remain,  bearing  the  ancient  name.  Few  towns  have  undergone 
so  many  and  so  remarkable  revolutions  as  (.'aumriua.  About  46  years 
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(Herod,  vii.  156),  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  again  rebuilt  by  the  people  of  Gela  about 
B.C.  461.  In  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  the  territory 
of  Camarina  was  ravaged  by  Himilco  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  405 ;  the 
city  itself  was  not  attacked,  but  Dionysius,  unable  to  protect  it  from 
the  Carthaginians,  induced  or  constrained  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
from  it  to  Syracuse,  which  they  afterwards  left  for  Leoutium. 
(Diodor.  Sicul."  xiii.  108,  111,  113  ;  Xen.  '  HelL'  ii.  3,  §  5.)  By  a  sub- 
sequent treaty  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
but  only  as  tributaries  to  Carthage.  Camariua  afterwards  assisted 
Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  death  of  the 
elder  Diouysius  the  people  of  Camarina  supported  Dion  in  his  march 
upon  Syracuse.  Camariua  was  afterwards  restored  and  enriched  by 
Timoleon  (Diodor.  Sicul.  xvi.  83 ),  B.c.  336. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camarina  took  the  side  of  the  Romans  early  in 
the  first  Punic  War.  In  B.C.  258  the  town  was  betrayed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but  being  recovered  by  the  Romans,  many  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  as  slaves  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection. 

In  B.c.  255  a  serious  disaster  befel  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coast  near 
Camarina  :  of  364  ships  284  suffered  shipwreck  in  a  violent  tempest. 
The  town  existed  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  its 
history  is  not  traceable  to  a  later  period.  Its  site  is  now  desolate. 
The  remains  of  the  town  include  only  some  scattered  portions  of  the 
old  walls,  and  a  church,  which  was  originally  a  temple.  Remains  of 
the  port  and  portions  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were  still  visible  in 
the  17th  century ;  these  are  now  for  the  most  part  buried  in  sand. 

CAMBAY,  a  large  city,  supposed  to  be  the  Camanet  of  Ptolemseus, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mhye  River  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Catnbay,  in  22°  21'  N.  lat.,  and  72°  48'  E.  long.  When  Gujerat  was  an 
independent  state,  Cambay,  as  the  sea-port  of  its  capital  Ahmedabad, 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity,  which  it  has  since 
lost.  The  city  contains  several  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples,  and  the 
remains  of  many  more  religious  edifices,  the  greater  part  of  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jains,  whose  religion  was 
formerly  predominant  in  this  part  of  India.  The  trade  of  Cambay 
formerly  embraced  the  export  of  silk  and  chintz  goods,  jewellery,  and 
indigo,  but  at  present  nearly  all  its  export  trade  consists  of  grain  sent 
to  Bombay.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  and  furnishes  oil, 
seeds,  wheat,  and  other  grains.  The  silversmiths  of  Cambay  still 
retain  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  embossing.  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  city  and  territory  of  Cambay  were  governed 
by  a  native  prince,  who  was  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Peishwa  the  British  succeeded  to  his  rights,  and  the 
prince  now  pays  tribute  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  territory 
includes  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  37,000, 
and  a  public  revenue  of  about  30.000/,  The  amount  of  tribute  paid 
to  the  British  government  is  about  60001.,  besides  half  the  customs 
duties  of  the  port  of  Cambay.  The  Nawaub  maintains  a  force  of  200 
cavalry  and  1500  infantry. 

•  CAMBAY,  GULF  OF,  formerly  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Barygaza,  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  India,  and  extends  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  in  20"  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
71°  7'  E,  long.,  to  the  city  of  Cambay,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  In 
consequence  of  the  currents  and  the  bore  which  occur  in  this  gulf,  its 
navigation  is  dangerous.  The  waters  of  the  Saubermutty,  the  Mhye 
or  Mahy,  the  Dhandur,  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  Tapti  rivers  discharge 
themselves  into  this  gulf. 

CAMBERWELL.     [SCRBET.] 
CAMBODIA.     [CocaiN  CHINA.] 
CAMRORNE.     [CORNWALL.] 

CAMBRAI,  a  fortified  city  of  France,  in  the  department,  of  Xord, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kscaut  (  Schcldo ),  100  miles  N.E. 
from  Paris,  19  miles  3.  from  Douai;  in  50°  10'  37"  N.  lat,  3°  13'  32" 
E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire  this  city  rises  to  notice 
under  the  name  of  Camaracum,  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  'Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus'  and  the  Theodosian  table.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Nervii ;  Turnacum  ( Tournay )  being  the  other.  Cambrai 
U  >aid  to  have  been  the  capital  city  of  Clodion,  the  son  of  Pharamond 
(A.D.  427-448),  and  to  have  given  title  to  his  kingdom.  Charle- 
magne fortified  the  town,  and  Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it  to  its  bishops, 
by  whom  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  long  retained.  In  1510  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  erected  Cambrai  into  a  duchy  and  principality  of  the 
empire  in  favour  of  the  then  bishop  and  his  successors.  In  1543  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  rendered  himself  master  of  the  place,  and  erected 
the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  on  a  height  at  the  eastern 
••xtremity  of  the  city.  The  fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by 
Vauban.  Th«  English  took  Cambrai  by  escalade,  June  24,  1815. 

The  city  is  large.  It  is  entered  by  four  gates.  The  streets  are  of 
tolerable  width,  but  not  regularly  laid  out,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  old  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets.  The  Placer 
d'Armes  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  garrison  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  There  are  some  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which 
U  the  cathedral  church  of  St.-Sepnlchre,  which  contains  the  remains 
and  a  monument  by  David  of  Fdnelon  the  great  archbishop  of  Cambrai ; 
'  surmounted  by  a  steeple  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  architecture. 
In  the  first  French  revolution  Feuelon's  remains  were  torn  from  the 
£r»Ye,  and  the  leaden  coffin  which  contained  them  converted  into 
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bullets  by  the  sacrilegious  madmen  of  the  time.  The  principal  of  the 
other  buildings  are— the  church  of  St.-Gdry ;  the  public  library  which 
is  established  in  the  church  of  the  former  hospital  of  St. -Jean,  and 
contains  30,000  volumes  besides  a  large  number  of  manuscripts ;  the 
town-house  ;  the  theatre ;  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  Among  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  town  are — a  college,  a  school  of 
anatomy,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce  are  held  in  Cambrai.  The  see  was  founded  in  the 
5th  century  ;  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1559,  suppressed 
at  the  first  French  revolution,  and  re-established  in  1841.  The  only 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  is  the  biahop  of  Arras ;  hia 
own  diocese  is  formed  by  the  department  of  Nord. 

Cambrai  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  in  consequence  of  its 
position  on  the  Escaut  (  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable),  and  the 
canal  of  St.-Quentin,  which  connects  the  town  with  the  Oise  and  the 
Seine.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cambric  ( which  derives  its  English 
name  from  the  town ),  lawn,  linen,  thread,  and  cotton-yarn,  lace, 
hosiery,  fine  muslin,  leather,  black  soap,  starch,  beet-root  sugar,  beer, 
brandy,  salt,  and  saltpetre.  The  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of 
these  articles,  and  of  corn,  wine,  wool,  iron,  cattle,  coal,  hops,  &c. 
(  Dictionnaire  dc  la  France.) 

CAMBRESIS,  a  district  formerly  in  the  Low  Countries,  now  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Cambrai,  in  the  department 
of  Nord  in  France.  It  ia  a  small  district  with  a  level  surface,  watered 
by  the  Escaut  and  its  tributaries  (the  Senset  and  the  Selle),  and  by 
the  Sambre,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse.  It  produces  grain  of  all  sorts, 
and  flax,  and  affords  pasturage  to  many  sheep  and  horses. 

It  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Nervii.  On  the 
downfal  of  the  Western  empire  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
Being  subsequently  comprehended  in  the  Germanic  empire  it  was 
erected  by  the  emperors  into  a  county,  held  for  400  years  by  laymen, 
bvit  afterwards  ceded  to  the  bishops  of  Cambrai.  It  was  appropriated 
by  Charles  V.,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1677, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  and  confirmed  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

The  capital  was  Cambrai,  or  according  to  some  Le  Gateau.     The 
small  town  Crevecceur  was  also  in  Cambreais.     [CAMBRAI  ;  NORD.] 
(Dictimmaire  dc  la  France.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cambridgeshire,  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  university  town,  and  forming  of  itself  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52°  13'  N.  lat.,  0°  7'  E.  long.,  distant 
50J  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  574  miles  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
comprising  14  parishes  and  including  the  University,  was  27,815  in 
1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Cambridge  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Ely. 
Cambridge  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  14 
parishes  comprised  within  the  borough,  includes  an  area  of  3470  acres. 
Cambridge  is  situated  on  the  river  Cam,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name.  The  town  is  called  Grentebridge  in  the  Domesday 
Survey ;  Granta  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  and  the  name  is 
retained  by  it  above  Cambridge.  A  small  village  about  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Cambridge  is  still  called  Grantchester.  It  appears  certain  that 
the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Camboricum  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Camboritum  of  the 
'  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  though  Horaley  supposes  the  site  of  Cambo- 
ricum to  have  been  at  Icklingham  in  Suffolk.  [BRITANNIA.]  The 
Roman  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  north  or  castle 
end  of  the  present  town.  Some  entrenchments  are  still  traceable. 
Bede  speaks  of  Cambridge  as  being  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  a 
deserted  city.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  871,  and  again 
in  1010.  While  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  held  against  William  the 
Conqueror  by  the  English  nobility,  that  monarch  built  a  castle  at 
Cambridge — Grose  says  in  the  first  year  of  hia  reign  ;  but  according 
to  Ordericus  Vitalia  in  1068.  That  the  town  had  risen  to  considerable 
importance  at  the  time  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made  ia  evident 
from  the  description  of  it  in  that  record.  In  1088  Cambridge  shared 
the  fate  of  the  county  in  being  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
cause  of  Robert  Curthose.  In  1174  a  fire  happened  at  Cambridge 
which,  among  other  extensive  damages,  injured  most  of  the  parish . 
churches  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  King  John  among 
other  privileges  granted  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  a  mercatorial 
guild,  and  the  liberty  of  being  governed  by  a  provost  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  themselves.  The  style  of  their  government  was  after- 
wards altered  by  King  Henry  III.  to  that  of  a  mayor  and  four 
bailiffs.  The  town  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  parliamentary  records.  King  John  was  at  Cambridge 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1216,  about  a  month  before  his  death. 
On  his  departure  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  castle  to  Fulke  de 
Brent,  but  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  barons  ;  and  after  the  king's 
death  a  council  waa  held  at  Cambridge  between  the  barons  and  Louis 
the  dauphin.  In  1249  we  have  the  first  notice  of  serious  discord 
between  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  and  the  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Subsequent  dissensions  between  them  frequently  occur  in 
different  periods  of  their  annals.  From  about  1266  to  1270  the  town 
appears  to  have  Buffered  on  several  occasions  from  the  attacks  of 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  We  .of  Ely.  On  one  occaaion  they 
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and  burnt   the  town,   and   the  king  (Henry  III.)  came 
wfckanarBy  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitant*.     In  1881  in  oonnequraoe 
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Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 

Cambridge  in  Ootober,  IMS,   and  again  iu   July,  1847,  on 
of  the  in 


of  the  I r 

• 

II.  deprived  the  liugseiai  of  their  charter,  and  bestowed  the  privi 
lefee  with  which  they  bed  been  invested  upon  the  University.  The 
is^rtet  was  howerer  leaemul  to  the  corporation  in  the  following 
yeer,  the  privilege*  formerly  enjoyed  bains;  to  some  extent  taken 
away.  The  mayor  is  required  upon  entering  into  office  to  take  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  privilege*,  liberties,  and  custom*  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Confirmations  of  the  charter  bare  been  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  suceesaire  sovereigns  on  numerous  occasion,  from 
Henry  IV.'.  time  downward*. 
rtaHiil  Ca 

Installatioa  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University. 

Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  war  between  King 
Cbarke  L  end  his  Parliament,  the  University  of  Cambridge  demon- 
strated its  loyalty ;  but  in  1648  Cromwell,  who  had  twice  represented 
the  borough,  took  possession  of  the  town  for  the  Parliament,  and 
put  in  it  a  garrison  of  1000  men. 

Of  the  pariah  churches  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  of  St  Sepulchre, 
usually  called  from  Ha  form  the  Round  church.  It  was  built  in 
imitation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
in  1101.  The  building  was  restored  in  1843  with  the 
t  possible  care  and  at  considerable  cost  Great  St  Mary's  U 
University  church;  it  stands  in  Trumpington  Street,  near  the 
of  the  town.  It  is  a  spacious  and  externally  a  rather  hand- 
>  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  first  stone  of  the  church 
i  laid  in  May,  1478,  and  the  body  of  the  church  was  finished  in 
1519;  the  tower  was  not  completed  till  1608.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  aide  aisles  with  a  chapel  at  the  end  of  each,  a  chancel, 
and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  in  which  is  a  peal  of  ten  bell*.  Service 
is  performed  in  this  church  on  Sundays  in  the  morning  for  the 
parishioners ;  and  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  members 
of  the  University,  and  on  holidays  by  graduates  appointed  by  the 
University.  In  this  parochial  church  the  University  has  certain  seats 
by  faculty.  The  gallery,  added  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the 
University,  i*  no  addition  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  interior. 
Great  St  Mary's  church  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
called  St  Mary  the  Less,  near  St  Peter**  College.  St  Benedict's  or 
Beast's  may  be  noticed  for  its  tower,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  church  architecture.  St  BotolpU's,  St 
Michael's,  Trinity,  and  Little  St  Mary's  churches  are  among  those 
most  worthy  of  notice  for  their  architectural  merits.  St  Michael's 
church  was  a  short  time  back  greatly  injured  by  fire ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  and  improved.  Moat  of  the  churches  contain  monu- 
ment* of  interest 

There  were  formerly  as  many  as  77  ancient  edifices  in  the  town, 
*"•*•!•*'''£  of  guilds,  priories,  convents,  hostels,  Ac.  Among  the 
religions  foundations  not  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  Univer- 
sity were  the  house  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  in  1092,  originally 
placed  in  or  near  the  church  of  St  Giles ;  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of 
8t  Rhadernnd,  now  forming  a  part  of  Jesus  College,  founded  in  1 130 ; 
the  Gray  Friars  or  Franciscans,  founded  soon  after  1224  ;  the  Bethle- 
mite  Friars  in  1257;  the  Friars  de  Sacoo,  1258;  the  Dominican,  or 
Black  Friars,  founded  before  1275 ;  the  house  of  Brethren  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  3  Edward  I. ;  the  Austin  Friars, 
founded  in  or  near  the  Fish-market,  called  Ease  Hill,  about  1290;  the 
White  Friars,  brought  from  Newenham  in  1291 ;  the  Gilbertine 
Canons,  established  about  the  same  time  ;  the  Hermitage  of  St  Anne 
and  Hospital  of  Lepers,  founded  by  Henry  Tangmer  before  1897; 
and  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  for  Lepers  at 

H      ;:-  r     •    . 

There  are  in  Cambridge  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  by  Stephen  Perse,  D.M.,  Senior  i 
of  Cain*  College,  in  1615  for  100  scholars,  is  open  to  natives  of  Cam- 
bridge, Barnwell,  Chesterton,  and  Trumpiugton.  The  system  of 
tuition  has  recently  been  considerably  improved  and  extended,  and 
the  school  building,  hare  undergone  extensive  repairs.  Scholars 
who  hare  been  educated  at  the  school  for  three  years  have  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  Perse  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  at  Caius  College. 
The  eehool  ha*  an  income  of  450/.  a  year,  with  houses  for  the  master 
and  iishrr  rent  free  :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  100.  There 
are  National  school*,  with  which  have  been  united  Whiston's  Charity 
school,  founded  in  1708.  Several  new  school*  hare  been  erected 
the  last  few  yean.  An  Industrial  school  has  lately  been 
•bed.  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  opened  in  1766,  is  so  called 
from  Ha  founder,  John  Addenbrooke,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hall :  the  number  of  patients  annually  amount*  to  about  in 
1818  a  Request  of  700W.  in  too  three  per  cent  consolidated  annuities 
was  made  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  John  Bowtell,  a  bookbinder  and 
etsrtJansr  in  Cambridge,  for  enlarging  the  building  and  extending  its 
beoeftta.  Crane'.  Charity,  foundedin  1  (WO,  i*  for  the  relief  of  scholar, 
of  the  UeirersHy  in  the  time  of  sickness;  for  affording  temporary 
loan*  without  internet  to  young  men  to  set  them  up  in  trade ;  for 

"  r  of  persons  confined  for  debt,  and  of  poor  men  and  women  of 


good  character.  Nine  seta  of  almahousea  provide  in  all  for  64  poor 
person*.  The  Victoria  Frien.Uy  Societies'  Asylum,  established  in 
1837,  provides  a  retreat  for  the  infirm  members  of  friendly  societies. 
The  buildings  are  adapted  to  accommodate  18  families.  A  mechanics 
institute,  and  a  literary  institution  called  the  Pbilo- Union  have  each  a 
new*-rooui  and  a  small  library. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  U  situated  on  level  ground  ;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  The  leading 
street  crosses  the  river  by  a  neat  cast-iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  erected  iu 
1823  by  subscription.  The  market-place,  which  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  within  the  lait  three  years,  i*  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  ;  it  i*  now  probably  one  of  the  finest  market- 
place* in  England.  At  the  south  end  of  the  market-place  is  the  Guild- 
hall. The  front  part  of  this  structure  was  built  in  1747  at  the  cost  of  the 
county.  The  other  portion  of  the  building  was  renewed  in  1782.  Itcou- 
tain*  a  Urge  court-room,  with  other  rooms  for  committee  meeting*  and 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  Close  to  the  iron  railings  of  the 
market-place  and  opposite  to  the  guildhall  stands  the  conduit,  erected 
chiefiy  from  the  bequest  made  by  Thomas  Hobaon,  the  Cambridge 
carrier,  whom  Milton  has  immortalised  in  a  well-known-  epitaph. 
The  conduit  was  erected  in  1614,  and  ever  since  that  time  baa 
vupplied  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  with  a  tolerably  ample  supply 
of  wholesome  water.  The  sewerage  of  the  town  has  been  lately  much 
improved.  The  town  i*  lighted  with  gas.  The  numerous  public  walk* 
connected  with  the  grounds  of  the  colleges  are  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  town,  and  a  plot  of  ground  nearly  20  acres  in  extent,  denomi- 
nated Parker's  Piece,  has  been  appropriated  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  the 
county  court  house,  a  rather  elegant  structure  of  recent  erection. 
Near  this  building  is  the  new  county  jail  The  castle  was  suffered  to 
go  to  decay  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  gate-house,  the 
last  important  relic  of  the  ancient  edifice,  wag  pulled  down  a  few 
yean  back  to  make  way  for  the  new  county  court 

The  University  buildings  and  the  colleges  will  be  noticed  under 
CAMBRIIX;E  UNIVERSITY. 

From  Castle  Hill  an  interesting  view  of  the  town  and  colleges  and 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  Ely  cathedral  may  be 
discerned  from  it  by  the  naked  eye.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
and  town  and  the  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Cambridge.  A 
county  court  is  also  held  here.  The  town  possesses  a  savings  bank. 

A  fair  was  held  at  Cambridge  from  very  ancient  times  in  Rogation 
week.  It  was  recognised  and  confirmed  in  a  charter  of  the  i 
King  John.  Another  at  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  the  nuns  of  St  Rhadegund 
in  1438.  Iu  the  parish  of  Little  St  Andrew,  or  Barnwell,  are  held 
the  Midsummer  fair  and  Stourbridge  or  Sturbridge  fair,  which  are 
annually  proclaimed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  University  with 
much  solemnity ;  the  former  was  held  for  a  fortnight  on  a  common 
called  Midsummer  Green ;  Stourbridge  fair,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  is  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  used  to' 
continue  for  three  weeks.  The  duration  of  both  fair*  has  been  con- 
siderably shortened.  The  chartered  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  there  is  a  market  every  day  in  the  week  except  Monday 
for  vegetable*,  poultry,  egg*,  and  butter.  Abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions are  furnished  for  the  market,  but  the  r<  l.rmp 
great  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  resident*  connected  with  the 
University  the  prices  are  comparatively  high.  Cora,  brawn,  and  Stilton 
cheese  are  considerable  articles  of  trade.  By  means  of  locks  the  Cam 
is  navigable  up  to  Cambridge,  and  by  it  the  town  is  supplied  with 
coals,  &.C.,  through  Lynn,  where  the  Ouse  enters  the  sea. 

(Gough'g  edit,  of  Camdeu's  .WnVamii'a;  LysoDS,  Mat/na  Britannia; 
Iligram,  Memorial*  of  Cambridge.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  1\1\  I.KSlTY  OF.  The  first  establishment  of 
this  University  is  involved  ill  much  obscurity.  It  seem*  probable 
that  Cambridge  first  became  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  7th  century, 
when,  as  Bede  ('Hist  Etc.'  lib.  iii.  c.  18)  informs  us,  Sigebert, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  with  the  advice  of  Felix  the  1:. 
instituted  within  his  kingdom  a  school  for  learning,  in  imitation  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  France :  this  school  i*  presumed  to  have  been 
fixed  at  Cambridge.  It  is  certain  that  from  a  very  early  time  Cam- 
bridge was  the  residence  of  numerous  students,  who  at  first  lived  in 
apartments  hired  of  the  townsmen,  and  afterwards  in  inns  or  hostels, 
where  they  formed  a  community  under  a  principal  at  their  own 
charge.  Some  say  that  Edward  the  Elder,  when  he  repaired  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  at  Cambridge,  erected  halls  for  students  and 
appointed  professors  ;  others  maintain  that  a  regular  system  of 
academical  education  was  not  introduced  till  the  year  1109,  when  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland  having  sent  some  learned  monks  well  versed  in 
philosophy  and  other  sciences  to  hi*  manor  of  Cottonhnm,  they 
repaired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge,  whither  a  great 
number  of  scholan  flocked  to  their  lectures,  which  they  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Orleans.  Recent  inquiries 
have  shown  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  earliest  known 
eat.  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Orleans ;  and 


there  appears  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some  connection 
betneeii  them.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to 
any  university  or  important  school  of  learning  at  Cambridge  at  the 
Conquest  The  first  charter  known  to  hare  been  granted  to  Cam- 
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bridge  as  a  university  is  that  of  the  15th  Henry  III.,  which  grants 
the  privilege  of  appointing  certain  persons  called  Taxors  to  regulate 
the  rent  of  lodgings  for  the  students,  which  had  been  raised  to  an 
exoibitant  height  by  the  townsmen.  This  was  almost  50  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Peter  House,  the  first  endowed  college.  In  1333 
King  Edward  III.  granted  the  University  some  important  privileges. 
These  favours  made  the  townsmen  still  more  jealous  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  their  discontents  broke  forth  into  open  violence  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  when  emboldened  by  the  temporary  success  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  associates  they  seized  and  destroyed  the  university 
charters.  In  1430  Pope  Martin  V.  determined  from  the  testimony 
of  ancient  evidences  that  the  University  was  exclusively  possessed  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  its  own  scholars. 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign  granted  an  extensive 
charter  to  this  University;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  13  Eliz. 
c.  29  (for  the  incorporation  of  both  the  English  universities),  this  and 
all  preceding  grants  were  confirmed,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
was  declared  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars.  The  office  of  Chancellor,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  University,  had  existed  from  a  very  early  date  :  it  was  only 
annual  till  1504,  when  Bishop  Fisher  was  chosen  chancellor  for  life. 
At  present  the  office  i»  biennial,  or  tenable  for  such  a  length  of  time 
beyond  two  years  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  University  may  allow. 
The  other  principal  officers  are  the  High  Steward  ;  the  Vice- 
Chancellor ;  a  Commissary,  who  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all 
privileged  persons  under  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  a  Public  Orator ;  an 
Assessor  to  assist  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  court;  two  Proctors, 
whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  discipline  and  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  University ;  a  Librarian ;  a  Registrar  ;  two  Taxors,  who 
regulate  the  market,  examine  the  assize  of  bread,  and  inspect  the 
•  weight*  and  measures ;  two  Moderators,  who  superintend  the  exer- 
cises in  the  schools  and  the  examinations  for  degrees  of  arts ;  two 
Scrutators,  who  regulate  the  business  of  the  congregations ;  two  Pro- 
Proctors  ;  three  Esquire  Bedels ;  and  some  inferior  persons. 

The  University  may  be  regarded  as  a  commonwealth  resting  upon 
the  union  of  the  several  colleges ;  though  it  is  an  error  to  regard  it, 
si  is  often  done,  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  colleges.  It  is  in  fact  a  sort 
of  federal  union  of  which  the  colleges  are  members.  There  are 
1 7  colleges  and  halls  in  Cambridge,  all  of  which  possess  equal  privi- 
leges. Each  college  is  a  lay  corporate  body  bound  by  its  own  statutes ; 
but  the  members  of  each  college  are  also  subject  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  University.  The  present  university  statutes  were  given  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  12th  year  of  her  reign,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  new  laws  are  framed.  Each  of  the  17  colleges 
furnishes  members  both  for  the  executive  and  legislative  branch  of 
university  government.  The  place  of  assembly  is  the  senate-house. 
All  persons  who  are  masters  of  arts  or  doctors  in  one  of  the  three 
faculties,  namely,  divinity,  the  civil  law,  or  physic,  having  their  names 
upon  the  college  boards,  holding  any  university  office,  or  being  resident 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  have  votes  in  this  assembly.  The  Senate  is 
divided  into  two  houses,  denominated  the  Regent  and  the  Non-Regent 
house :  the  Regent,  or  Upper  house  (or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
White  Hood  house,  from  the  members  wearing  their  hoods  lined  with 
white  silk),  consisting  of  the  doctors  of  less  than  two  and  the  M.A.'s 
under  five  years'  standing  ;  the  Non-Regent,  or  Lower  house,  or  Black 
Hood  house,  consisting  of  the  M.A.'s  above  five  years.  The  doctors 
of  more  than  two  years'  standing  vote  hi  either  house  at  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  council  called  the  Caput,  chosen  annually  on  the  12th 
of  October,  by  which  every  university  grace  or  proposition  must  be 
approved  before  it  can  be  introduced  to  the  Senate.  The  Caput  con- 
sists of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties,  and  two 
masters  of  arts,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Regent  and  Non- 
Regent  houses.  Any  single  member  of  the  Caput  has  the  power  of 
putting  a  veto  upon  any  grace  that  is  proposed. 

The  annual  income  of  the  University  arises  from  various  sources, 
including  the  rectory  of  Burwell  and  a  farm  at  Barton,  which  produce 
about  10002.  per  annum,  fees  at  matriculations,  for  degrees,  &c.,  and 
the  trading  profits  of  the  university  press.  The  whole  income  from 
every  source  is  believed  scarcely  to  exceed  55002.  per  annum.  The 
funds  are  managed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  by  specific  trustees ; 
and  the  accounts  are  examined  annually  by  three  auditors  appointed 
by  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  public  professors  of  the  University  are  paid  from  the 
university  chest,  others  by  her  Majesty's  government,  or  from  estates 
left  for  that  purpose.  They  are  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of 
Divinity ;  the  Regius  Professors  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Physic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  ;  two  Professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom  is  called 
the  Lord  Almoner's  Reader ;  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics ; 
Professors  of  Moral  Theology,  or  Casuistry ;  Chemistry ;  Astronomy 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  ;  Anatomy ;  Modern  History ;  Botany ; 
Geology;  Astronomy  and  Geometry;  the  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity;  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy;  the  Downing 
Professors  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  of  Medicine  ;  the  Professors 
of  Mineralogy,  Political  Economy,  and  Music ;  besides  which  there 
are  various  endowed  lectureships.  By  a  grace  of  the  Senate,  October 
81,  1848,  a  Board  of  Mathematical  Studies  was  appointed,  to  consist 
of  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Plumean  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  the  Lowndean  Professor  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy^ 


and  the  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  the  Examiners  for  Mathematical  Honors,  "  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  actual  state  of  mathematical  studies  and  examinations  in  the 
University,  and  to  prepare  annually  and  lay  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
a  report,  to  ba  by  him  published  to  the  University  in  the  Lent  or 
Easter  term  of  each  year."  The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
was  established  in  1819,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  dated 
3rd  of  August  1832.  It  includes  most  of  the  resident  graduates  of 
the  University. 

The  privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  Parliament  was 
conferred  upon  the  University  by  charter,  in  the  1st  of  James  I. 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  members  of  the  senate,  in 
number  about  3900.  The  Vice-Chancellor  is  the  returning  officer. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  the  University  in  1748 
was  1500;  in  1840  it  was  5696 ;  in  1853  it  was  7336.  The  number 
of  resident  members  averages  about  2000.  The  number  of  under- 
graduates (students)  ia  usually  about  1700. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  work  to  describe  the  course  of 
study  through  which  the  students  at  Cambridge  have  to  pass.  As  is 
generally  understood  it  comprises  Theology,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  the  literature  nnd  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

There  are  three  University  terms  which  are  fixed  by  invariable 
rules.  They  are — the  Michaelmas  or  October  term,  which  begins  oil 
the  10th  of  October  and  ends  on  the  16th  of  December ;  the  Lent  or 
January  term  which  begins  on  the  13th  of  January  and  ends  oil  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday;  and  the  Easter  or  Midsummer  term, 
which  begins  on  the  llth  day  after  Easter  Sunday,  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  after  Commencement  day,  which  is  always  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July. 

Before  a  candidate  can  proceed  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  he  must,  after  having  been  duly  matriculated  into  the  University 
and  entered  on  the  boards  of  one  of  the  colleges,  have  resided  ten 
terms  or  the  major  parts  of  them,  have  undergone  the  "  previous 
examination,"  or  "  little-go,"  and  made  a  declaration  that  he  is  bona 
fide  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  candidates  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  " questionists  for  honors,"  and  " questionists,  not 
candidates  for  honors,"  who  are  familiarly  known  as  the  iroAAoi. 
The  examination  extends  over  a  period  of  20  days.  The  candidates 
of  both  classes  are  examined  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  : 
the  examination  for  honors  being  of  course  much  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  searching.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  honors  are 
arranged  in  lists  in  the  order  in  which  they  distinguish  themselves. 
The  lists  are  called  Triposes.  The  names  of  the  three  classes  of 
merit  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  are  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and 
Junior  Optimes :  the  first  man  being  termed  Senior  Wrangler.  In 
the  Classical  Tripos  the  names  are  placed  under  first,  second,  and 
third  classes;  the  first  man  being  known  as  First  Classic.  These 
Triposes  are  published  regularly  ill  the  University  Calendar.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  grace  adopted  by  the  Senate,  October 
31,  1848,  a  similar  examination  in  the  moral  sciences  was  commenced 
in  1851,  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  being  arranged  in 
lists  called  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Modern  History,  General 
Jurisprudence,  and  the  Laws  of  England.  By  a  grace  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  an  examination  for  honors  in  the  Natural 
Sciences  was  likewise  commenced  in  1851.  The  subjects  iu  the 
Natural  Sciences  Tripos  include  Anatomy,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  excluding 
the  Mathematical  part  of  Crystallography. 

The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  are  the  senate- 
house,  tile  university  library  and  schools,  the  university  or  Pitt  p>--s8, 
the  Fitz william  museum,  the  anatomical  museum,  and  the  observa- 
tory. The  Senate-house,  an  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected 
in  1722,  from  a  design  by  Sir  James  Burrell,  is  a  large  building, 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  spacious  square,  of  which  the  west  side 
is  formed  by  the  university  library  and  schools ;  the  east  by  St. 
Mary's  church ;  and  the  south  by  King's  College.  In  the  grand-room 
of  the  senate-house  all  the  more  important  public  ceremonies  take 
place.  The  original  building  known  as  the  Schools  was  erected  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  15th  century;  the  part  which  fronts  the  square 
was  rebuilt  in  1775,  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  assisted  by 
liberal  benefactions.  The  noble  library  of  the  University,  a  collection 
comprising  about  170,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  2000  valuable 
manuscripts,  is  contained  partly  in  the  upper  story  of  the  public 
schools ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  new  University  Library,  a  handsome 
edifice,  erected  from  a  design  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.  The 
Botanic  Garden  occupies  three  or  four  acres;  the  ground  with  a 
large  and  ancient  edifice,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Augustine  Friars  : 
it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Walker,  vice-master  of  Trinity 
College  for  16002.  This  site  having  become  insufficient,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  which  empowered  the  University  to  procure 
a  fresh  one  and  dispose  of  the  former.  A  piece  of  ground  of  about 
80  acres,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  was  accordingly  purchased,  and 
has  been  in  part  laid  out  and  planted.  The  old  schools  still  remain 
aud  belong  to  the  Jacksonian  professor  for  the  time  being ;  and  a  new 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  tho  lecturers  iu  chemistry, 
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tlUnj.  and  auatouiy.  The  Geological  Museum,  and  toe  Mineralo- 
gioal  MuMum.  both  very  exUvaivr  and  valuable  collections,  are  now 
deposited  in  one  of  the  wing*  of  the  new  library.  The  valuable 
Anatomical  Mueeuui  ha*  been  placed  in  a  oommodiom  building  erected 
by  the  University.  The  Obaerrmtory  wa.  erected  between  18*3  and 
1814.  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mead,  at  an  expense  of  upward* 
of  18,1 1M. ;  about  0000L  of  which  was  raised  by  iiibecriptiona,  and 
the  remainder  wa*  granted  from  toe  university  chest  The  building 
i*  -irtA-f-1  to  be  well  adapted  for  iu  purpose.  There  i*  an  excellent 
collection  of  astronomical  instrument*;  the  great  telescope,  of  nearly 
li  inane*  aperture  and  20  bet  focal  length,  made  by  M.  Cauchoix  of 
Pant,  and  preeented  to  the  University  in  1835  by  the  Marqui*  of 
Northampton,  stand*  in  a  building  erected  especially  for  it  near  the 
observatory.  The  Pitt  press  or  University  Printing-house,  wa*  began 
in  18*1  and  finished  in  1833,  from  a  doaign  by  Mr.  Blore. 

Richard  Viscount  FiUwiUiam,  who  died  in  1816,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  his  collection  of  books,  paintings,  engravings,  Ac.,  with 
the  interest  of  100,0001,  South  Sea  Annuities  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  museum.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1837, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Baeevi,  but  that  gentleman  having  been 
killed  by  a  (all  from  the  tower  of  Ely  cathedral,  it  wa*  completed, 
in  1U7,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  CockerelL  The  Kit/- 
william  Museum  it  a  spacious  and  ornate  structure  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  a  noble  portico,  and  i*  by  far  the  most  splendid  modern 
building  in  Cambridge.  The  Fitewilliam  collection  is  a  very  valuable 
one.  Many  of  the  paintings  are  undoubtedly  original  specimens  of 
some  of  the  great  masters.  The  engravings  fill  520  folio  volumes, 
and  there  i*  a  numerous  collection  of  drawings.  The  books  also  form 
a  rich  library.  The  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Mesman  are  now  placed  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  as  well  as  various 
other  picture*,  statues,  models,  books,  manuscripts,  Ac.,  which  have 
been  preeented  to  the  University. 

The  following  are  the  colleges  of  this  University ;  with  the  date  of 
foundation  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

St  Peter's  College,  commonly  called  Puter  House,  the  most  ancient 
college  or  hall  in  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1257  by  Hugh  N. 
H.I.K....  bishop  of  Ely,  for  a  master  and  14  fellow;.  Besides  the 
14  foundation  fellows,  there  are  10  bye-fellows,  and  62  scholarships. 
The  buildings  of  St  Peter's  College  are  not  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural beauty.  A  new  wing  was  added  a  few  years  back  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Giaborne,  who  also  founded  two  bye-fellowships  and 
four  scholarship*.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  cele- 
brated parliamentary  officer,  Gray  the  poet,  and  Jeremiah  Markland 
the  critic,  are  among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  St  Peter's 
College. 

Clare  Hall  was  founded  in  1326  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Gilbert,  carl  of  Clare.  The  present  society  consists  of  a 
master,  10  senior  or  foundation  fellows,  9  junior,  and  3  bye-fellows; 
and  about  50  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was,  it 
U  said,  a  student  of  Clare  Hall.  Archbishop  Tillotaon  and  John 
Parkhurst  are  among  its  eminent  men. 

Pembroke  College  was  founded  in  1347  by  Mary  de  St  Paul,  the 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  under  the  name  of 
Valence  Mary.  There  are  14  foundation  and  2  bye-fellows,  30 
scholars,  and  several  exhibitions,  chiefly  for  students  from  Christ's 
Hospital,  London.  Spenser,  Gilbert  Harvey,  and  Cnuihaw,  the  poets, 
Ridley  the  martyr,  and  William  Pitt  are  among  the  eminent  men  of 
Pembroke  College. 

Gonville  and  Cains  College,  originally  styled  Gouville  Hall,  was 
founded  in  1348  by  Edmund  Gonville,  for  a  master  and  three  fellows. 
The  college  won  in  1353  removed  to  its  present  situation  and  inn.  li 
added  to  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  is  consider.'.  1 
He  second  founder.  Hut  it  was  re-founded  under  a  royal  charter  in 
1668  by  John  (.'sins,  M.D.,  and  entitled  Gonville  and  Cains  College. 
It  is  commonly  known  aa  Caius  College.  It  has  now  29  fellowships, 
42  •cbolanhipt,  and  26  exhibitions.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  are  among  the  eminent  scholars  of  Caius  College. 

Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1350  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  but  has  been  largely  indebted  to  subsequent  benefactors. 
There  are  13  fellowships  and  15  scholarships.  Four  law  scholar- 
ship* were  established  by  the  college  in  1849.  Trinity  Hall  U  more 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  civil  Uw. 

Corpus  Chnsti  College  was  founded  in  1351  by  two  Guilds  in 
Cambridge,  named  '  Gild*  Corporis  Christi '  and  '  Gilda  Bc.it»  Maria- 
Virginia.'  There  are  12  fellowships  and  SB  scholarships.  Among  the 
tl  Mime*  potaeseed  by  this  college  U  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of 
manuscript*  left  to  the  college  by  Archbishop  Parker.  The  principal 
part  of  the  college  buildings  it  modem.  It  wa*  erected  from  a  design 
by  Wilkim.  Archbishops  Parker,  Teniaon  and  Herring  ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  and  Fletcher  the  dramatic  poet  are  among  the  more  eminent 
of  the  scholars  of  Corpus  Christi. 

King1*  College  was  founded  in  1441  by  Henry  VI.,  about  which 
time  be  alto  founded  and  endowed  Eton  College.  The  society  of 
King's  College  ooncisU  of  a  provost  and  70  follows  and  scholars ;  the 
in  the  scholarships  being  supplied  by  a  regular  succession 
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in.     "  Some  peculiar  privileges  appertain  to  King'i 
ha*  absolute  authority  within  the  precincts,  and  l>y 
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composition  between  this  society  and  the  university  its  undergraduate* 
Mr*  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  prooton  and  other  univfntity  officers 
within  the  limit*  of  the  college :  and  they  are  in  in  way  examined  by 
the  university  for  their  Bachelor  of  ArU'  degree."  ('  I '  niversity  Cal- 
endar.')   The  whole  of  the  buildings,  Ac.,  of  King's  College  are  ou  a 
scale  of  groat  grandeur.    The  chapel  i*  the  finest  gotbiu  building  in 
Cambridge,  and  the  finest  of  iu  kind  in  existence.     It  in  the  standard 
example   of  the   perpendicular  style.     The   extreme   length   of  the 
chapel  is  314  feet;  the  breadth  84  feet    The  stone-vault*! 
76  feet  high,  is  unsupported,  tare  by  the  walls.     The  building  i« 
lighted  by  26  windows,  each   nearly  60  feet  high,  and  filled   v.iil, 
stained  glass.     The  erection  of  the  chapel  wa*  commence 
VI.:  the  architect  appears  to  have  been  one  Close  or  Klaus,  the  • 
•  f  Nicholas  Close,  bishop  of  Liuhfield.     The  remainder  uf  the  I. ml. I 
ing*  are  mostly  of  mure  recent  date.     The  hall,  screen,  &c.. 
constructed  from  the  design*  and  under  the  siii«rintuiideucp  of  Mr. 
Wilkins;  they  were  intended  to  accord  with  the  cha|>el  in  style,  but 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  it.     Sir  Francis  WaUingham,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Bishop  Pearson  aru  among  the 
eminent  men  who  have  been  educated  iu  King's  College. 

Queen's  College  was  founded  in  1446  by  Queen  Margaret  of  A 
consort  of  Henry  VI.,  and  ro-founded  in  1465  by  Kli.  •<>.  t!i  U 
consort  of  Edward  IV.     There  are  besides  the  pr< 
:n i.l    -1  scholars  on  the  foundation.     Thomas  Fuller,  the  author  of 
'  British  Worthies,'  belonged  to  Queen's  College. 

St.  Catherine's  Hall  was  founded  by  Dr.  Robert  Wodelarke,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  and  provost  of  King's  College,  in  1473.     The 
society  consists  of  14  fellows  and  bye-fellows,  and  43  scholars, 
bishop  Sandys,  Dr.  John   Lightfoot,  and  Ray  the    botanist  were 
students  of  St  Catherine's  Hall 

Jesus  College  was  founded  in  1496  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Kly. 
There  are  16  fellowships  and  49  scholarships  and  rxliiMu..:'.  .     'Ill 
buildings  are  pleasantly  situated  and  very  interesting.     '1 
the  moat  attractive  feature  of  the  college,  is  of  the  12th  century,  l.u; 
has  been  altered  a  good  deal  at  different  times.     It  was  the  chin 
the  nunnery  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  college.     Arch! 
Cranmer,   Flomateed  the  astronomer,  and  the  poet  Coleridge  are 
among  the  more  famous  men  of  this  college. 

Christ's  College  was  originally  founded  by   Henry  VI.  under  the 
name  of  God's  House;  but  in  1505  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Itich 
mond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  incorporated  the  fonm T 
society  and  changed  the  name ;  at  the  same  time  endowing  it  liberally 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  47  scholars.     The 
present  society  consists  of  a  master,  15  fellows,  and  54  scholars. 
There  are  besides  about  38  exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  tenable 
by  the  foundation  scholars.      Bishop  Latimer,  Archbishop  Ban 
Henry  More,  and  Paley  ore  among  the  eminent  men  of  Christ 
lege  :  but  the  most  famous  of  its  scholars  is  John  Milton.   The  < 
possesses  several  relics  of  tho  great  poet    In  the  garden  is  .1  mnlln  n-\ 
tree  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  planted  by  him. 

St.  John's  College  was  founded  in  1511  by  Lady  Margaret,  count**.- 
of  Richmond,  the  foundress  of  Christ's  College.     This,  after  Trinity, 
in  the  most  important  college  of  Cambridge.     The  present  .- 
consists  of  the  master,  57  fellows  and  114  scholars.     TluMv  i .  .1  cmi 
siderable   number   of  exhibitions.      The   buildings  consist   of  four 
extensive  courts,  three  of  which  are  ancient,  while  the  fourth  . 
court  is  of  recent  date.   The  New  Court  was  construct.  .1  lY..m  a  design 
by  Kickman.     Among  the  eminent  men  of  this  college  may  be  named 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Keeper  \Viiliams,  and  tho  celebrated 
Karl  of  Straflbrd  ;  Ben  Jonxon,  Utway,  and  Matthew 
ecclesiastical  historian,  and  Richard  licntluy  the  famous  critic. 

Magdalene  College  won  founded  in  151U  by  Thunias  Baron  A 
There  are  4  foundation  and  13  bye-fellowships,  and  43  scholarship"*. 
The  college  possesses  a  very  valuable  and  curious  library  bequeathed 
to  it  by  Samuel  Pepys,  who  wan  a  student  of  Magd:.! 

Trinity  College  was  originally  endowed  by  Henry  VI II.  out  • 
fun. Is  of  HOIUC  suppressed  religious  houses,  and  afterwards  angn 

daughter,  Queen  Mary,  for  maintaining  a  ii< 
and-69  scholars.     It  occupies  tho  site  of  several  ancient   ha;. 
hostels,  and  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  establishment  in 
bridge.     The  master  U  appointed   by  the   crown.     Tl 
comprise  three  very  spacious  quadrangles  and  one  of  small*  i 
The  chapel  and  tho  hall  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  buildingx. 
The  library,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  more  modern  buildings :  it  is  a  noble  room,  of  its  kind 
perhaps  unsurpassed  ;  and  it  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts.    The  master's  lodge,  an  extensive  edifice,  i-  tho 
official  residence  of  the  sovereign  when  visiting  Cambridge.     Tlu 
walks  of  Trinity  are  very  beautiful.     Among  the  eminent  men  of 
Trinity  are  Bacon,  Newton,  Barrow ;  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Donne,  Herbert,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Marvel],  and  Byron. 

Emmanuel  College  was  founded  in  1584  by  Sir  Walter  Mildumy. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Privy  Councillor  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are  15  fellowships,  about  50  scholar 
beside*  aoveral  exhibition*.  The  buildings,  which  are  mostly  modern, 
are  neat  and  spacious.  Bishop  Bedvll,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Joshua 
Barnes,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  are  among  the  eminent  men  of 
Emmauu'-l. 
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Sidney  Sussex  College  was  founded  iu  159S  by  Lady  Frances 
Sidney,  countess  of  Sussex.  The  present  society  consists  of  a  master, 
12  fellows,  and  26  scholars.  There  are  several  exhibitions.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  a  student  of  Sidney  Sussex  College. 

Downing  College,  the  most  recent  in  the  University,  was  founded 
by  Sir  George  Downing,  who  bequeathed  funds  for  its  endowment  iu 
1717  :  but  it  was  not  till  1800  that  the  University  obtained  an  order 
from  the  privy  council  empowering  the  establishment  of  the  college. 
Kveutually  the  college  is  to  consist  of  a  master,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  one  of  medicine),  16  fellows,  and  C  scholars. 
At  present  only  the  master,  professors,  and  three  fellows  are  appointed. 
The  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  and  the  scholars  is  reserved 
until  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  The  college  was  opened  iu 
1821.  The  buildings  are  to  consist  of  a  spacious  quadrangle.  Two 
sides  only  of  this  quadrangle  are  completed ;  the  cost  was  upwards  of 
60,000/.  They  were  designed  by  Wilkins  and  are  in  a  so-called  Greek 
style,  but  are  by  no  means  a  favourable  example  of  architectural  taste. 

(Camden,  lii'Uunnia,  edited  by  Gough ;  Lysons,  Mofjua,  Britannia  ; 
Fuller,  fliitory  of  the  Ifniversity  of  Cambridge  ;  Dyer,  lli»t.  of  1'nirer- 
tity  and  Coltcijet  of  Cambridge ;  Carter,  Cambridge ;  Memorial*  of 
Cambridge,  by  T.  Wright,  and  H.  L.  Jones ;  Deighton,  Cambridge 
Guide;  Cambfitl'jc  University  Calendar,  Jtc.) 

CAMBRIDGE,  Massachusetts,  United  States,  a  city  and  the  capital 
of  Middlesex  County,  is  situated  iu  42°  23'  N.  lat.,  71°  8'  W.  long., 
distant  3  miles  X.N.W.  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges  and  by  railway  across  Charles  River  :  the  population  in  1850 
was  15,215.  When  founded  by  the  New  Eugland  settlers  this  place 
was  called  New  Town ;  but  after  the  founding  of  Harvard  college 
the  town  received  its  present  name,  iu  compliment  to  the  English 
University  of  Cambridge.  For  particulars  in  reference  to  Harvard 
college,  now  university,  we  refer  to  the  article  BOSTON.  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  which  ia  situated  at  Cambridge,  is  also  noticed 
under  Boston.  The  city  possesses  an  observatory  and  several  fine 
public  buildings.  A  weekly  newspaper  with  several  monthly  and 
quarterly  literary  journals  are  published  in  Cambridge.  The  first 
printing  executed  in  British  America  was  performed  at  Cambridge  in 
1 639,  with  an  apparatus  sent  from  England  in  the  preceding  year  by 
the  Uev.  J.  Glover,  a  Dissenting  minister.  The  first  thing  printed  was 
'  The  Freeman's  Oath ;'  the  second  was  an  almanac.  The  first  book 
that  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  was  a  version  of  the  Psalms  iu 
metre,  printed  in  1640.  In  1663  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  translated 
into  the  Indian  language,  was  printed.  Cambridge  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  the  only  place  in  New  England  in  which  printing  was 
carried  on. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eugland,  lying  between 
52°  1'  and  52°  45'  N.  lat,  0°  31'  E.  and  0°  16'  W.  long.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  form,  having  its  greatest  length  about  51  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  32  miles ;  and  ia  bounded  N.  by  Lincolnshire ; 
E.  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  S.  by  Hertfordshire  and  Essex ;  and  W. 
by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Northamptonshire.  Cam- 
bridge, the  county  town,  is  48  or  49  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  by  E. 
from  London.  The  area  of  the  county  is  893  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1841  was  164,459  ;  in  1851  it  was  185,405. 

1,-a^ki/,  anil  Communications. — The  whole  northern 
part  of  the  county  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  centre  are  com- 
prehended in  the  vast  tract  of  fen-land  known  aa  the  Bedford  Level. 
The  inclosures  in  this  part  are  chiefly  formed  by  ditches,  and  th  • 
country  preaenta  few  trees  except  pollard  willows.  The  towns  and 
villages  are  on  spots  which  risa  above  the  general  level  of  the  fens, 
and  the  churches  crowning  these  slight  elevations  may  be  distinguished 
at  a  considerable  distance.  To  these  in  tul.ited  eminences  the  desig- 
nation of  '  ey '  (island)  appears  to  have  been  applied ;  and  hence 
Thoni-ey,  Whittles-ey,  Rams-ey  (Huntingdonshire),  and  other  places, 
derive  part  of  their  name.  The  designation  of  '  the  Isle  of  Ely'  was 
at  first  restricted  to  the  insulated  eminence  on  which  Ely  stands, 
though  it  has  now  a  much  more  extended  signification.  The  southern 
part  of  the  county  bos  gently-rising  hills,  with  some  wood  in  the  parts 
bordering  on  Suffolk.  The  Gogmagog  hills,  south-east  of  Cambridge, 
are  the  highest  in  the  county.  Coach  and  Horses  hill,  or  Orwel 
hill,  south-west  of  Cambridge,  is  about  302  feot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  Madiugley  Uill,  west  of  Cambridge,  238  feet. 

The  chu-f  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Neue  and  the  Ouse,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Cam,  Lark,  &c.  The  Nene  has  only  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  in  this  county,  the  border  of  which  it  touches  just  below 
Peterborough,  where  it  is  divided,  and  flows  in  three  channels.  One 
arm,  under  the  name  of  Catswater  and  the  Shire  Drain,  winds  to  the 
north-east  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Cambridgeshire  on  the 
one  hand  and  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  the  other. 
Another  arm,  under  the  names  of  Whittlesey  Dyke  and  the  Well 
Creek  (or  the  Old  Nene  River)  passes  to  the  east  by  Whittlesey  and 
March,  and  joins  the  Ouse  at  Sailer's  Lode  Sluice.  The  third  arm 
(Morton's  Learn)  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  east-north-east  to 
Wisbeacb,  and  from  thence  north  into  the  Wash.  The  Shire  Drain 
joins  this  just  at  its  outfaL  The  natural  channel  of  the  river  can 
now  hardly  be  distinguished,  so  much  has  the  river  become  connected 
with  the  immense  system  of  artificial  drainage  and  navigation  curried 
on  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Ou»e  first  joins  this  county  below 
St.  Ires,  and  winds  north-east  to  the  Hermitage  Sluice,  dividing 


Huntingdonshire  from  Cambridgeshire.  At  Hermitage  Sluice  the 
river  in  its  natural  course  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  again  gradually 
to  the  north-east,  receiving  the  river  Cam.  It  then  passes  the  city  of 
Ely,  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Lark.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Lark  it  flows  north-east  for  a  few  miles,  receiving  the  Little  Ouse  from 
Thetford  and  Brandon ;  at  this  point  it  leaves  Cambridgeshire  and 
enters  Norfolk,  through  which  county  it  flows  northward  till  it  enters 
the  ^ash  below  Lynn.  From  Hermitage  Sluice  a  navigable  cut,  called 
the  New  Bedford  River,  runs  north-cast  in  a  direct  line  across  Cam- 
bridgeshire into  Norfolk,  after  entering  which  it  joins  the  Ouse  at 
Denver  Sluice,  where  the  Old  jNene  Hiver  also  joins  the  Ouse.  The 
natural  channel  between  Hermitage  and  Denver  Sluice  is  now  only 
uavigable,  or  at  least  is  only  used  for  navigation,  so  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  navigation  of  its  tributary  streams,  the  Cam  and  the  Lark. 
A  canal  from  Wisbeaeh  to  the  Old  Neuc  River  connects  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nene  and  the  Ouse. 

The  Cam,  or  Granta,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small 
streams  which  rise  in  Essex,  the  principal  one  of  them  rising  between 
Saffron  Waldou  and  Dunmow.  From  Cambridge,  where  the  naviga- 
tion commences,  the  Cam  runs  north-north-east  and  falls  into  the 
Ouse  about  three  miles  above  Ely.  The  Lark,  navigable  as  far  as 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  properly  belongs  to  Suffolk.  It  separates  that 
county  from  Cambridgeshire  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse ;  aud  the  Keunet  brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Lark,  forms 
the  boundary  between  these  two  counties  about  seven  miles  before  it 
falls  into  the  Lark. 

The  canals  of  these  counties  are  not  numerous,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  fen  district,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.  [BEDFORD  LEVKL.]  There  is  a  canal  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire,  called  the  Forty  Foot,  or  Ver- 
muiden's  Drain,  to  the  Old  Bedford  River,  which  is  a  cut  now  scarcely 
used  for  navigation,  parallel  to  the  New  Bedford  River.  There  are 
navigable  cuts  from  the  Ouse  to  Soham  and  Reche,  and  a  canal  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south  (the  London  and  Cambridge  Junction 
Canal)  connecting  the  Cam  below  Cambridge  with  the  Stort  (at 
Bishop  Stortford)  aud  the  Lea,  and  ultimately  with  the  Thames. 
There  is  a  branch  from  this  canal  at  Great  Shelford  to  Whaddon, 
between  Royston  and  Huntingdon. 

The  chief  coach  roads  are  those  from  London  to  York  and  Edin- 
burgh (the  Great  North  Road),  to  Norwich  by  Newmarket,  aud  to 
Cambridge ;  from  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  Newmarket,  and  Lynn  ; 
and  from  the  Great  North  Road  by  St.  Ives  to  Wisbeaeh.  The  Great 
North  Road  enters  the  county  at  Royston,  38  miles  from  London,  and 
traverses  it  in  a  direction  about  north  by  west  through  Huntingdon- 
shire. The  road  from  London  to  Cambridge  through  Royston  turns 
off  from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Royston  and  runs  north-east  to 
Cambridge,  about  13  miles.  Another  road  to  Cambridge,  branching 
off  from  the  Great  North  Road  at  Puckoridge  in  Herts,  enters  Cam- 
bridgeshire near  Fulmere  or  Foulmire,  aud  unites  with  the  road 
through  Royston  at  Hawkstou,  about  five  miles  short  of  Cambridge. 
The  Norwich  and  Newmarket  road  enters  the  county  just  beyond  the 
village  of  Great  Chesterford,  about  46  miles  from  London,  aud  runs 
north-east  to  Newmarket,  and  finally  quits  the  county  to  enter  Suffolk 
about  five  miles  beyond  Newmarket  and  66  miles  from  London.  The 
north  part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  a  road  which  branches  off 
from  the  high  North  Road  just  where  this  leaves  Cambridgeshire  to 
eater  Huntingdonshire,  and  runniug  north-north-east  through  St. 
Ives,  re-enters  Cambridgeshire  at  Chatteris'  Ferry,  runs  through 
March  to  Wisbeaeh,  and  to  Holbeach,  Spalding,  and  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire. There  are  several  other  roads  in  the  county. 

The  Yarmouth  branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  enters  the 
southern  border  of  Cambridgeshire  near  Great  Chesterford,  runs  past 
Cambridge  to  Ely,  where  it  turns  eastward  and  soon  after  quits  the 
county.  But  the  East  Anglian  line  continues  the  railway  communi- 
cation northward  to  King's  Lymi.  From  the  Eastern  Counties  line  a 
brauch  belonging  to  a  separate  company  diverges  at  Chesterford  to 
Newmarket.  But  the  Newmarket  line,  although  completed,  is  at 
present  closed  :  the  receipts  not  having  been  found  sufficient  to  meet 
the  working  expenses,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  being  in  confu- 
sion. From  Cambridge  there  are  branch  lines  eastward  to  Newmar- 
ket, and  north- west  to  St.  Ives  and  Huntingdon  :  from  St.  Ives  the 
line  is  continued  northward  to  March,  re-entering  Cambridgeshire 
near  Chatteris.  From  Ely  a  line  which  is  wholly  in  this  county  is 
open  to  March ;  from  March  it  is  continued  westward  to  Peterborough, 
aud  northward  to  Wisbeach.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way leaves  the  main  line  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire,  and  proceeding 
north-east  passes  Royston  and  joins  the  Eastern  Counties  line  at 
Cambridge. 

Geological  Character. — The  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
county  are  occupied  by  part  of  the  great  chalk  formation  which 
extends,  within  the  limits  of  Cambridgeshire,  from  Newmarket  heath 
to  Royston  :  it  forms  the  mass  of  the  Gogmagog  hills,  south-east  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Royston  downs,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Luton  and  Dunstable  downs  (Bedfordshire),  and  by  them  with  the 
Chiltern  hills  (Bucks).  There  are  also  in  Cambridgeshire  two  masses 
of  this  chalk  detached  from  the  principal  mass — the  Coach  and 
Horses  hill,  near  Orwel,  south-west  of  Cambridge,  and  Madiugley 
hill,  west  of  Cambridge.  The  chalk  of  Cambridgeshire  consists  of 
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two  TuiMfca,  the  upper  containing  an  abundance  of  the  common 
b)Mk  «»t,  and  UK-  low  or  gray  chalk,  which  contains  little  or  none. 
The  upper  u  found  in  the  suuth-eut  part  of  the  county :  the  lower 
chalk  form,  the  prindi.l  bilk,  and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of 
the  chalk  range.  Th«  chalk  is  furrowed  transversely  by  the  depression 
i  which  the  Load 


don  and  Cambridge  Junction  Canal  passes,  and 
'  separate*  the  Oofmarog  hilU  from  the  Ronton  down*.  The 
dMriet  north*.*  aad  ••**  of  Cambridge  i*  the  mo*  level  chalk 
district  la  England;  iu  flataeei  alone  five*  importance  to  the  other- 
WJM  inoon«kUrabl«  eminence,  of  the  Oogmagog  hilU  The  chalk  dis- 
trict  of  Cambridgeshire  dip*  gently  to  the  south-east  The  chalk 
reel*  upon  •  blue  clay,  called  in  the  county  '  gait,'  which  in  considered 


a*  •  variety  of  the  chalk-marl  formation  that  crop*  out  from  beneath 
the  nortb-wwtern  boundary  of  the  chalk.  Thin  formation  occupieH  a 
nn^lhliMl  extent  of  •urface,  extending  to  the  boundary  "f  H  until,- 
dooaUra  aad  Bedfordahire  ;  iu  thickness  U  variable,  averaging  per- 
hap*  200  or  220  feet.  U  U  nearly  impervious  to  water.  In  a  few 
pair**  the  iron-eand,  which  underlie*  the  gait,  ri»n  to  the  surface.  It 
form*  exoellent  garden  ground.  Throughout  the  whole  of  thin 
formation  many  fragment*  of  mineralised  wood  are  found  ;  when  dry 
they  crumble  into  a  fine  powder,  but  when  moist  and  fresh  from  the 
earth  are  definite  in  form,  and  hare  the  bark  in  the  utmost  state  of 
pf«a<i  ration.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  i»  over- 
spread with  the  fen*  [BEDFORD  LEVEL]  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  in 
tail  county  U  comprehended  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  marshes  south 
of  the  Old  Ouse,  about  Soham,  Wickcu,  and  Reche,  are  not  included 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  Ac.—  The  soil  of  this  county  is  extremely 
various,  consisting  of  clay,  loam,  and  chalk,  both  iu  the  uplands  and 
the  fen*.  Although  there  are  some  poor  commons  and  heaths,  the 
gieeiar  part  of  the  land  is  fertile.  In  some  spots  called  white  land, 
which  hare  chalky  subsoils,  great  crops  of  wheat  and  bean*  are  raised. 
The  Harwell  wheat  is  in  great  request  for  seed  in  many  part*  of 
England,  and  the  cheese*  of  Cottenham  indicate  considerable  richness 
in  the  pastures.  The  climate  in  the  uplands  is  mild  and  healthy,  but 
in  the  fens  agues  and  fevers  prerail  when  the  water  has  evaporated 
and  left  the  land  in  a  half-dry  state.  In  proportion  as  the  fens  are 
drained  and  the  laud  is  cultivated,  the  air  become*  more  healthy. 
The  upland  district  is  sufficiently  varied  to  afford  good  situations  for 
residences  ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  wan  inclosed.  During  the  last  thirty  years  many 
common-field*,  heaths,  and  fens  have  been  inclosed.  Many  of  these 
inclonura*  hare  taken  place  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament  The 
Tillage*  were  mostly  situated  in  hollows,  between  gentle  elevations, 
where  the  toil  was  naturally  moat  fertile  ;  and  being  scattered  through 
an  open  country,  with  their  small  incloBure*  and  orchards,  presented 
insulated  green  spot*,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding open  fields  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  fen  district  in  a 
dead  flat  intersected  with  ditches,  canals,  and  sluggish  streams.  The 
•oil  consist*  of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  and  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter.  When  the  superfluous  water  ha*  been  removed,  a  soft  spongy 
surface  is  left,  which  is  much  improved  by  burning.  The  ashes  thus 
produced  by  being  mixed  with  the  soil  greatly  enrich  it,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  crop*  are  obtained  without  any  other  preparation.  When 
a  judicious  rotation  is  adopted,  and  the  ground  is  not  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  restored  by  proper  manures,  this  land,  which  is 
reclaimed  from  a  state  of  comparative  unproductiveness,  becomes 
very  valuable.  The  fens,  where  they  have  not  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  produce  turf  for  fuel,  and  reeds  and  sedge*  for  thatching 
and  lighting  fire*.  Osier-beds  arc  likewise  formed  in  some  places, 
and  give  a  good  return.  By  the  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  some  of 
the  thin  chalky  lands,  a  soil  naturally  unproductive  now  supports  a 
great  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  bears  good  crops  of  corn 
after  having  been  some  years  in  gross.  By  judicious  surface-draining 
many  soils  in  the  county  now  too  wet  to  bear  turnips  or  to  allow 
heavy  cattle  to  be  depastured  upon  them  in  spring  or  autumn,  would 
become  dry  and  sound  ;  and  the  water  being  carried  off  by  the  drains, 
would  not  stagnate  below  the  surface  and  keep  the  ground  in  a  soft 
iiUte,  equally  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  all  plant*  not  usually  found 
in  marshes,  and  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  depastured  on  them.  A  con- 
vertible husbandry  might  then  be  introduced,  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation much  diminished,  and  the  produce  greatly  increased. 

ZMvMioM,  Ttoiw,  *«.—  The  division*  of  Cambridgeshire  have  under- 
gone little  change  since  the  Domesday  Survey.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  present  hundred*,  giving  also  their  situation  in  the  county,  and 
their  ancient  name*  :—  Wubeach,  Witchford,  Ely,  occupy  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  and  correspond  to  the  two  ancient  hundred*  of 
Kly.  Staple*  <E.)-SUplehou.  Cheveley  (E.)—  ChavelaL  Radfield 
Kadefelle.  Chflford  (8.E.)-Cildeford.  Whittlerford  (3.)- 
WtwUfcld.  Triplow  (8.)—  Trepelau.  Armingford  (S.W.)—  Erning- 
ford.  Btow,  or  Long8tow(8.W.)—  Stou.  Papworth  (W.)—  Papeword. 
North  Stow  (central)—  Norertou.  Chesterton  (central)—  Cestretone. 
Wetneriy  (central)—  Wederlai.  Fiendish  (central)—  FUmindic,  or 
FUmidino.  Btaine  (central)—  SUnea  The  county  itself  is  called  in 
Domeeday  Survey  Orentebrigescire.  In  that  survey  the  town  of 
Cambridge  U  taxed  a*  a  hundred. 

RHidH  the  county  town,  CAMBRIDGE,  this  county  ha*  one  city, 
SH.T  ;  and  seven  market-town.  WISBEACH,  HAIIOB,  TBOBXET, 


and  BORAH  ;  N EWMAREET,  partly  in  Suffolk  ;  and  ROTBTOW,  partly  in 
Hertfordshire.  Several  other  place*  formerly  had  markets ;  that  at 
WIHTTLMKT  ha*  been  disused  for  about  fifty  years  ;  it  seem*  to  have 
been  held  by  proscription.  For  notice*  of  these  towns  wo  i  • 
their  respective  article*.  We  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  decayed 
market-towns  and  some  of  the  more  conriderable  village*,  with  the 
population  of  their  several  parishes  in  1801. 

Abinylm  Piyoltt,  or  AbinyloM-in-Hif-Cta;/,  12  mile*  8.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge, population  238,  had  formerly  a  market  on  Friday*.  It  U  now 
a  place  of  no  importance.  There  are  two  other  Abingtons  in  the 
county.  Abiny/on,  Ortal,  on  the  river  Oranta,  8  miles  S.K.  from  Cam- 
bridge, population  331,  has  an  ancient  church  and  a  Free  school  for 
girl*  supported  by  T.  Mortluck,  Esq.  Abinglon,  Little.  :! 
parish,  population  307,  has  an  ancient  church,  with  some  in(<-re*ting 
features,  of  early  English  date.  The  King's  Arms,  Bourne  Bridge,  in 
this  parish,  was  a  celebrated  posting  bouse  on  the  Newmarket  road 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway*.  BaUtam,  10  miles  I 
from  Cambridge,  population  1352,  belongs  to  the  governor* 
Charterhouse,  London.  The  church  is  modern  ;  there  is  a  Di«- 
ohapel ;  also  an  Infant  school.  Jlarrinylon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhea,  7  miles  8.8.  W.  from  Cambridge,  population  590,  had  am 
a  market  on  Mondays.  The  church  is  partly  of  early  Kngliah  date. 
The  Independents  have  a  chapel  here.  There  is  a  National  school. 
Baningbournt,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  2148,  had 
formerly  a  market  on  Mondays,  which  was  originally  granted  by 
Henry  III. ;  also  a  fair  at  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  which 
lasted  for  eight  days;  but  these  have  been  long  discontinued.  Ti.. 
church,  which  is  ancient,  contains  several  good  monuments.  1; 
Union  workhouse  is  in  this  parish,  llournt,  about  12  miles  V 
Cambridge,  population  945,  has  a  large  church  partly  of  early  I 
date.  The  mansion  of  Earl  Delawarr,  a  handsome  modern  structure 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  in  this  pariah.  Bvmcell,  11  mil. 
from  Cambridge,  population  2187,  ia  a  very  extensive  parish.  The 
village  of  Burwell  with  the  connected  hamlets  of  Hightown,  Newnham, 
and  North  Street,  extends  for  about  two  miles.  The  church  i*  a  very 
handsome  building  of  the  perpendicular  date  and  style,  with  windows 
of  large  size,  and  containing  very  elegant  tracery.  In  the  church  are 
some  good  monuments.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
CAXTOS  and  CHESTERTON  being  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions  will  i.  • 
noticed  in  separate  articles.  Uhalltrii,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge, population  6138,  is  a  very  large  and  populous  village,  but  ban 
no  feature  of  general  interest.  Besides  the  church  there  are  Dissent- 
ing chapels  ;  also  a  National  and  a  British  school.  Cottenham,  1  miles 
N.  from  Cambridge,  population  2314,  has  a  fine  church  of  ancient  date, 
with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  with  pinnacle*.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, Independent*,  and  Baptist*  have  place*  of  worship.  There  is 
nn  Kndowed  Free  Grammar  school.  There  are  several  parochial 
charities.  Doddinyton,  30  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge,  may  be 
noticed  as  the  largest  parish  in  the  county,  and  the  richest  benefice 
in  the  kingdom.  The  parish  contains  86,985  acres  of  rich  and  fertile 
land ;  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Peyton  family,  ia  returned 
at  7806/.  a  year  :  the  population  of  the  iMititv  parish,  which  include* 
the  chapelries  of  Beuwick  and  March  and  the  hamlet  of  Witnblington, 
was  9708  in  1851  ;  that  of  Doddington  itself  was  1454.  Here  was 
formerly  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  An  Endowed  Free 
school  for  28  boys,  founded  in  1696,  had  an  income  from  endov 
in  1837  of  175/. ;  but  no  return  has  been  obtained  in  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  school.  Downkam,  or  Little  DomUtam,  Isle  of 
Ely,  17  miles  N.  from  Cambridge  and  3  mile*  from  Ely,  popui 
2299,  ha*  an  ancient  church ;  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist 
chapel* ;  and  a  Free  school.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  agricultural. 
In  Downham  Pork  are  some  remain*  of  the  palace  of  Bishop  Cox ; 
they  are  now  used  a*  barn*.  Dnxford,  9  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  west  side  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  population 
844,  contains  two  churches,  and  has  several  parochial  charities.  In 
Duxford  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  part  of  which  is  now  used  as 
an  inn,  part  as  a  barn.  Fen  IHtton,  on  tne  Cam,  24  mil. 
Cambridge,  population  555,  has  an  endowed  Free  school  and  a  National 
school.  The  chancel  of  the  church  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
decorated  style.  Fordkam,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Cambridge,  populat  ion 
1584,  is  a  large  but  quiet  and  uninteresting  vi!l;a->-  ,  miles 

8.  by  W.  from  Cambridge,  population  459,  hod  formerly  n  market  and 
two  fairs ;  one  fair  ia  now  held  at  Easter.  The  church  is  of  pcrpi -n 
dicular  date  and  style.  PtMionrne,  6  mile*  K  <  'ambridge, 

]n.piil:it;.  ii  1452,  include*  the  two  parishes  of  All  Saint*  an 
Vigors.  The  churches  of  both  parishes  stood  in  the  same  churchyard 
till  1776,  when  that  of  St.  Vigors  having  become  much'dilapidm 
wa*  taken  down  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
.St.  Vigors'  church  is  of  the  early  Kngliah  and  perpendicular  style*. 
It  contains  some  interesting  ancient  monuments  and  braises,  and  a 
wooden  pulpit,  believed  to  be  of  the  14th  century,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  Free  school  in  the  village.  Gam- 
tinyny,  on  the  border  of  Bedfordshire,  about  14  mil  \V.s.\V.  from 
Cambridge,  population  1886,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  is  now 
an  unimportant  village.  The  parish  is  very  large.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  structure,  (jrantcheitrr,  2  miles  3.S.W.  from  Cambridge, 
population  686,  is  by  some  antiquaries  supposed  to  be  the  Cambo- 
ritum  of  Antoninus ;  other*  suppose  that  the  Roman  town  stretched 
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from  the  present  town  of  Cambridge  to  Grantchester.  The  village 
contains  a  National  school  Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  13  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge  :  population  2118.  The  church,  a  hand- 
some building  of  the  perpendicular  style  with  a  very  lofty  spire,  stands 
on  an  eminence  and  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
school,  founded  in  1642,  had  an  income  from  endowment  of  76?.  a 
year,  and  had  57  scholars  in  1851.  Siiton,  4  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Cambridge  :  population  1011.  The  church,  which  is  small,  ia  of  the 
early  English  style,  with  later  insertions.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school,  for  which  a 
new  school-house  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  Isleham, 
on  the  border  of  Suffolk,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Cambridge,  population 
2230,  has  a  neat  gothic  church,  a  Wesleyau  Methodist,  an  Indepen- 
dent, and  two  Baptist  chapels ;  also  two  Free  schools.  Kingston,  8 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  315,  had  formerly  a  market 
and  two  annual  fairs  ;  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  Lei'eringlon,  44  miles 
N.  from  Cambridge,  population  2143,  is  an  agricultural  village  of  no 
particular  interest.  In  the  church  is  an  excellent  latten  lectern. 
LMleport,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge : 
population,  with  the  hamlets  of  Old  Bank  and  Apshall,  3832.  Little- 
port  has  a  very  handsome  church  with  a  lofty  tower ;  a  Wesleyan  and 
a  Primitive  Methodist  and  two  Baptist  chapels  ;  also  a  National 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture.  Long 
Stanton,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  634,  contains  two 
churches  :  St.  Michael's,  a  rude  structure  of  early  English  date  with 
a  thatched  roof,  and  All  Saints,  a  rather  handsome  gothic  building 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  In  the  village  is  a  National  school. 
Long  Stanton  was  the  seat  of  the  Hattou  family  from  a  very  early 
period  until  recently.  The  noble  Elizabethan  manor-house  has  been 
most  part  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  smaller  mansion. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  had  a  palace  here  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained.  Melbourne,  1 0  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cambridge  :  popu- 
lation 1931.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  decorated  style, 
and  contains  some  good  monuments.  The  Independents  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship  ;  there  is  a  National  school.  Oakington,  5 
miles  N.W.  from  Cambridge,  population  694,  has  a  very  excellent 
gothic  church ;  a  Baptist  chapel ;  and  a  National  school.  Sawtton, 
6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Cambridge  and  1  mile  from  the  Whittlesford 
station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  population  1124,  was  formerly 
a  market-town,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  market-cross  are  still  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  church,  which  is  very  spacious,  is 
partly  of  the  Norman  date,  with  windows  of  the  decorated  period, 
which  with  various  details,  and  the  monuments  in  the  interior,  are 
of  much  interest  to  the  archaeologist.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Independents ;  also  nlinshouses  and  other 
parochial  charities.  Sawstou  manor-house,  a  picturesque  old  mansion, 
was  erected  in  1557  by  Sir  John  Huddleston,  with  the  materiala  of 
Cambridge  castle,  given  to  him  by  Queen  Mary.  Shdford,  Great,  44 
miles  S.  from  Cambridge  :  population  1038,  including  numerous 
labourers  employed  on  railway  works  in  progress.  The  church  is  of 
the  perpendicular  period,  and  contains  gome  good  brasses.  There  are 
a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  and  National  and  British  schools. 
Extensive  flour-mills  are  in  the  parish.  At  Great  Shelford  is  a  station 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  which  is  largely  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  agricultural  produce.  Shelford,  LUlle,  adjoining  Great  Shel- 
ford :  population  580.  The  inhabitants  of  both  parishes  are  dependent 
on  agriculture.  Stretham,  Isle  of  Ely,  11  miles  N.  from  Cambridge : 
population,  with  Thetford  hamlet,  1597.  The  church  is  ancient ; 
near  it  stands  a  stone  pillar.  The  houses  in  Stretham  are  mostly 
new,  a  fire  having  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  village  in  May 
1844.  Sittton,  Isle  of  Ely,  18  miles  N.  from  Cambridge  :  population 
1814.  The  village  consists  of  one  long  street ;  the  inhabitants  are 
wholly  agricultural.  The  church,  a  spacious  edifice  partly  Norman, 
has  two  towers  with  pinnacles,  and  a  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  The  village  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  commands  extensive  views.  Swavetey,  9  miles  N.W. 
from  Cambridge,  population  1385,  formerly  possessed  a  market  and 
a  fair.  The  church  originally  belonged  to  a  monastery  founded  here 
before  the  conquest ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style,  of  which  it  is 
a  good  example.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Unitarians; 
National  and  British  schools ;  and  some  parochial  charities.  Triplow, 
or  Tknplow,  10  miles  S.  from  Cambridge,  population  521,  has  an 
ancient  church  ;  a  Dissenting  meeting-house ;  and  a  British  school. 
Triplow  heath  was  for  awhile  the  head-quarters  of  the  parliamentary 
army  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  Trampington,  2  miles 
S.  from  Cambridge,  population  771,  in  a  sort  of  suburb  to  Cambridge. 
The  church  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  decorated  style.  Many 
portions  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  and  there  are  several  monuments  of 
lunch  interest — among  others  a  brass  of  Sir  Roger  Trumpington,  a 
crusader,  who  died  iu  1288,  the  oldest  incised  slab  known  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  Stoke  D'Abernon  in  Surrey.  In  the  village  is  a 
large  mansion  belonging  to  the  Pemberton  family.  WcUerbeack,  an 
extensive  village  and  parish,  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cambridge :  popu- 
lation 1440.  The  church  is  partly  of  early  English  date.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  an 
Endowed  Free  school;  almshouses,  and  other  parochial  charities. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  has  a 


station  here,  Waterbeach  has  considerably  increased.  Willingham,  a 
large  agricultural  village  and  parish,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Cam- 
bridge :  population  1604.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  and  spacious 
edifice  partly  of  early  English  date,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  remark- 
ably good  wooden  roof.  A  mortuary  chapel  has  a  stone  roof  of  high 
pitch  and  of  rather  uncommon  design.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  and  Baptists  ;  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  30  boys  ; 
almshouses  and  other  parochial  charities.  Wimpole,  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Cambridge,  population  452,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  containing 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious  brick 
building,  the  centre  of  which  was  erected  in  1632  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chicheley ;  the  wings  were  added  by  Lord  Oxford  ;  the  chief  apart- 
ments were  fitted  up  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  the  picture 
gallery  and  principal  rooms  is  contained  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
paintings.  The  library  is  large  and  valuable  ;  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive and  important  collection  of  state  papers,  now  well  known  by  the 
publication  of  a  portion  of  them  a  few  years  back.  Wimpole  church 
was  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  1749 ;  it  contains  several 
costly  monuments  to  the  Hardwicke  family. 

Division*  for  £ccletiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  county  is,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  parishes  are  mostly  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Ely ;  a  few  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury. 
There  are  165  parishes.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county 
is  divided  into  9  Unions  : — Cambridge,  Caxtou  and  Arlington,  Ches- 
terton, Ely,  Linton,  Newmarket,  North  Witchford,  Whittlesey,  and 
Wisbeach.  These  Unions  include  173  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  538.303  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  191,514;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-equal  with  those 
of  the  county.  Cambridgeshire  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The 
assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Cambridge.  County  courts 
are  held  at  Bourne,  Cambridge,  Ely,  March,  Newmarket,  Royston, 
Soham,  and  Wisbeach.  The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament ;  the  borough  of  Cambridge  two ;  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  two.  Cambridge  is  the  chief  place  of  county  election. 
According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship'  taken  in  1851  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  404  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of 
which  176  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  72  to  Baptists,  57  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  39  to  Primitive  Methodists,  5  to  Wesleyan 
Reformers,  38  to  Independents,  and  17  to  various  smaller  bodies. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  104,546. 

ffittory  and  Antiquities. — In   the   most  remote  period  of  British 
history   Cambridgeshire   appears   to    have   been    inhabited    by    the 
Iceni,    a   powerful   nation.      In   the   Roman   divison   of   the   island 
this   county  was  included   in    Flavia   Csesarieusis.      Several  British 
and   Roman    roads   crossed   the   county  :   the  Ikeneld   and   Ermine 
Streets   are   supposed   to   be   British.      Ikeneld   or   Ickuield   Street 
crosses  the  county  from   the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  to   the 
neighbourhood   of  Royston.      For  a   considerable  part  of  this   dis- 
tance it  runs  parallel  to  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  London  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  it.     Near  the  border  of  Essex  it  bends  to  the 
right  and  runs  westward,  just  within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  to 
Royston ;    whence  it   gradually  turns  to   the  south-west,   and  runs 
towards  Baldock,  Hertfordshire.     This  ancient  road  has  been  in  some 
parts  so  far  obliterated  by  the  plough  as  not  to  be  easily  traceable,  in 
other  parts  the  marks  of  its  course  are  evident.    Ermine  Street  entered 
the  county  at  Royston,  and  ran  to  the  left  of  the  present  turnpike- 
road  to  Caxton  and  Godrnanchester  near  Huntingdon.    A  Roman  road 
in  the  same  direction  kept  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike- 
road.      The  great  Roman  road  ( Via  Devana )  which  connected  the 
colonies  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester  or  Maldon)  and  Deva  (Chester) 
passed  through  Cambridgeshire,  entering  the  county  from  Withersfield, 
near  Haverhill  in  Suffolk,  and  proceeding  with  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line  to  Cambridge,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  had  a 
bridge,  and  from  thence  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike-road 
to  Godrnanchester  near  Huntingdon.     Other  roads  are  still  traceable 
or  have  been  mentioned  by  antiquarian  writers.     Roman  antiquities 
of  various  kinds  have  been  dug  up  at  Cambridge,  Soham,  Elme,  near 
Wisbeach,  and  other  places.     The  circular  camp  of  Vandlebury  on 
the  Gogmagog  hills  ;  Arbury  in  the  parish  of  Chesterton  near   Cam- 
bridge ;  Willingham  on  the  edge  of  the  fen  ;  and  the  earth-works  round 
the  Bite-  of  Bourne  and  Camps  Castles,  lire  probably  of  British  origin. 
Vandlebury,  from  Roman  remains  found  there,  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans;  and  Willingham  was  occupied 
and  strengthened  with  new  works  by  William  the  Conqueror  when  he 
besieged  the  Isle  of  Ely.     At  Great  Shelford  near  Cambridge  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Roman  embankment,  connected  with 
the  works  for  draining  the  fens,  extends  some  miles  from  Elme  to  Tyd 
St.  Giles  near  Wisbeach.   There  are  some  remarkable  ancient  ditches  in 
this  county,  as  the  Devil's  Ditch  near  Newmarket,  running  north-west 
and  south-east  for  about  4  or  5  miles,  and  crossing  the  London  road ; 
Fleamdyke,  running  parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles ;  a  third 
near  Bourne  Bridge,  not  far  from  Linton ;   and  a  fourth,  a  slighter 
work,  near  Foulmire,  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  first  two. 
The  Devil's  Ditch,  the  largest  probably,  and  the  most  perfect,  consists 
of  a  deep  ditch  and  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a  slope  of  52  feet  on 
the  south-west  side,  where  the  ditch  is,  and  26  feet  on  the  north-east 
side  ;  the  whole  of  the  works  are  about  100  feet  in  breadth. 

In  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  this  county  suffered 
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About  the  year  870  Cambridge  wu  burnt  by  the  Danish 
invaders  ;  the  monasteries  of  Ely,  Soham,  uid  Thorney  were  destroyed, 
•ad  their  inmate*  slaughtered.  The  Ant  atUck  of  the  barbarian*  on 
the  I»le  of  Ely  WM  repulsed,  but  the  Moond  was  successful  ;  many  of 
the  Saxon  noble*  who  bad  taken  rafug*  there  with  their  effects  became 
the  jirry  of  the  invader*.  ID  875,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  larger 
•i  of  the  I>anUh  army  wa*  potted  at  Cambridge,  which  had 
•  built.  In  '.'•-'  1  an  army  formed  of  the  Dane*  aettled  in  East 
Anglia  by  Alfred.  surrendered  at  Cambridge  to  Edward  the  Kid,  r 
In  1010  (  'Mubridp-  was  again  burnt  by  the  Dane*,  who  were  raraging 
the  country  under  their  king  Svein.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  England,  the  mo*t  obstinate  mri»tanc«  which  he  experienced 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Klv.  Hen-ward  le  Wake,  MO  of  Leofric,  lord  of 
Brunne  (Bourne  M  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  banished  in  early  life  for 
bis  riulrnt  temper,  nnd  having  signalised  hi*  valour  in  foreign  part*, 
w»»  in  Flanders  when  the  battle  of  Hastings  WM  fought  in  1086. 
Hearing  that  hit  paternal  inheritance  had  been  (riven  to  a  Norman, 
and  his  mother  ill-used,  he  returned  to  England  and  commenced 
hostilities  vgaintt  the  usurpers  of  bis  patrimony.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
was  hia  central  station,  and  he  built  on  it  a  wooden  caxtle  which  long 
retained  his  name.  William  surrounded  the  island  with  bin  fleet  and 
army,  attempting  to  make  a  passage  through  the  fens  by  solid  roads 
•<•  parts  and  bridges  in  other*  ;  and  either  awed  by  the  supersti- 
:'  the  times,  or  within?  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  interest*, 
he  got  a  witch  to  march  at  the  head  of  hi«  army  and  try  the  effect  of 
hrr  incantation*  against  Hereward.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  no  way 
daunted,  set  fire  to  the  reed*  and  other  vegetation  of  the  fens,  and  the 
witch  and  the  troops  who  followed  her  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
actions  oMlereward  became  the  theme  of  popular  songs,  and  the 
-  own  secretary,  Inpulphus,  has  penned  bis  eulogium. 
Curing  his  warfare  against  the  Norman*  his  camp  was  the  refuge  of 
<lie  friend*  <>f  Siuton  independence:  Morcar  earl  of  Northumbrio, 
SUgand  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ellgwin  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
others  repaired  to  him.  The  defence  of  the  Isle  hutted  till  1074,  and 
the  Conqueror  penetrated  at  last  only  by  virtue  of  a  compact  with 
the  monks  of  Ely,  whose  lands  beyond  the  island  he  had  seized. 
H.-reward,  unsubdued,  contrived  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king, 
obtained  the  restoration  of  bin  inheritance,  and  died  quietly  in  his 
bed. 

In  the  civil  wan  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  wlio  supported  the  empress,  built  a  wooden  castle  at  Ely,  and 
fortified  the  castle  of  Aldreth  (in  Haddenhom  parish),  which  appears 
to  have  commanded  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Isle.  The  Me  then 
and  afterwards  Buffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  from 
f.unine  and  pestilence.  In  the  civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons 
It)  was  twice  ravaged  by  the  king's  troop,  first  under  Walter  de 
Biiuck.  and  afterwards  about  1216  under  Fulke  do  Brent  and  his  con- 
federates. The  barons  took  Cambridge  castle,  and  the  king  marchm? 
into  Cambridgeshire  did,  as  Holinshed  expresses  it,  '  hurt  enough  ;  ' 
but  on  the  king's  retreat  the  barons  recovered  the  Isle  of  Ely  except 
one  castle,  probably  that  at  Ely.  In  the  troubles  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Isle  was  again  the  scc.no  of  . 
It  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  barons,  who  ravaged  the  county  and 
took  and  plundered  Cambridge,  The  Isle  was  retaken  by  the  king's 
son,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  in  1266  and  following  years.  In  the  civil 
war  of  t'h.-irl.i  I.,  the  c-nmty  of  Cambridge  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Parli  iment,  The  University  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the 
heads  of  the  University  voted  their  plate  to  be  melted  down  for  the 
king's  uoe.  In  164S  Cromwell  took  possession  of  Cambridge,  and 
tin-  Karl  of  Manchester  being  sent  down,  expelled  the  most  eminent 
loyalists  from  the  University  ;  in  1645  Cromwell  was  again  sent  to 
secure  the  Isle  of  Ely.  When  the  king  was  seized  by  Cornet  Joyce 
'»  1847  the  parliamentary  army  was  at  Kennct,  in  this  county,  near 
Newmarket;  but  the  king  was  conveyed  by  Cromwell's  order  to 
hilderley,  near  Cambridge,  where  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  visited 
him.  On  the  »th  of  June  in  the  some  year  the  king  was  removed  to 
Newmarket. 

<  )f  baronial  castles  this  county  has  scarcely  any  remains  :  there  arc 
•ome  remains  of  a  castle  in  Chevelcy  Park  and  at  But-well,  both 
Mar  J.ewmarket;  and  earthworks,  marking  the  site  of  castles,  at 
Kly,  Bourne  (between  Cambridge  and  Potton,  in  Bedfordshire),  and 
C^mps,  near  Linton.  Some  old  entrenchments  at  Swavesey 
new  St.  I  rr^  called  the  Castle,  are  probably  the  remains  of  a  mansion- 
house.  Of  Wiabeach  Castle  and  Bassingbourne  Castl,-,  near  Royston, 
tbw-e  are  no  remain*.  At  Downham  in  the  Isle  of  Klv  are  some 
m"*^J°f  *°  •"t4"01  I*1"0*  of  *>>•  bishops  of  Ely,  and  there  are 
some  oM  manor-bourn,  or  remains  of  manor-booses,  in  different 
place..  The  principal  monastic  establishment*  in  the  county  besides 
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"  <!!rT^?~<'  Cmmbrii«e'  Hy.  •"''  Thorney,  were  Anglesey 
Priory  of  A.i«tm  canons  at  Bnttisham,  between  Cambridge  and  New- 
markirt  ;  DMMJT  Abbey  on  the  edge  of  the  fens  for  Nuns  Minoresses  ; 
and  Hhengay.  a  bouse  of  the  fright*  Hospitallers  at  Wendy,  near 
•n.  "f  H.eae  there  ara  no  remains  that  call  for  notice.  Of 
uncut  *odmU«tte*l  edifices  the  most  striking  are  at  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  and  Tborney  and  Whittlesey  ;  but.  there  are  various  other., 
parU  of  which  will  well  rsp*y  the  attention  of  the  student  of  gothic 
architecture. 

Cambridgwhin  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  countv,  ranking 


the  sixth  in  that  respect  in  Knglaixl  in  1851  there  were  threw 
savings  banks  in  Cambridgeshire :  at  Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Wisbeach. 
The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November,  1851 , 
wasl80,»ft6A  1  • 

[LASARKUIIBE.] 

CAMhKN      1 1  .,  TH.] 

<   \ M I)K.\.     [WALKS,  NEW  SOVTIL] 

('AMKI.Ki)Hli.  Cornwall,  a  market-town  nnd  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
l.aw  Union,  in  the  p.-.i  •  h  of  Lanteglo*  and  hundred  of  Lesoewth,  U 
situated  in  50°  37'  N.  lat..  4  4(>'  W.  long. ;  distant  12  miles  N.  by  K. 
from  Bodmin,  and  228  miles  W.S.W.  from  Ixnulon.  Th"  imputation 
of  the  parish  of  Lanteglos  in  1851  was  1740,  of  which  about  one- 
half  belonged  to  the  town  of  Cnmelford.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  corporation.  The  living  of  Lanteglos  is  a  rectory  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Camelford  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
96,012  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7309. 

Camelford  derives  lU  nan:'  river  Cornel  or  Alan  which 

rises  about  (bur  miles  to  the  north-north-east,  and  flows  through  the 
town.  Camelford  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Kicbard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  of  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  king  of  the  Romans. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  borough  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  In  Camel- 
ford  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel ;  the  parish  church  is  at 
Lanteglos,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  ;  the  Wesleyan  and 
Association  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  There  is  an  Endowed  Free  school  for  1  'J.  b  >ys.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  town-hall  was  built  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A 
manufactory  for  serge  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market 
is  on  Friday  for  corn  and  provisions.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
Camelford.  The  neighbourhood  of  c 'amrlfonl  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  scime  of  the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell, 
and  of  another  battle  fought  in  823  between  the  Britons  and  the 
West  Saxons,  under  Egbert.  A  considerable  amount  of  rain  falls  at 
Camelford,  from  its  proximity  to  high  hills. 

CAMEROON,  or  ( -\  M  A  KoENS,  ft  river  of  Africa,  which  discharge* 
itself  into  the  Bight  of  Binfra  nnd  into  the  name  tcntuary  as  the 
Malimba,  about  45  miles  E.  from  Fernando  Po.  It  has  a  bar  across 
its  mouth,  with  nu  average  depth  of  from  15  to  18  feet  water  over  it. 
Of  this  river  little  is  known  beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  entrance. 
Like  other  rivers  on  this  coast,  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  great 
mart  for  slaves.  Palm  oil  and  ivory  arc  obtained  here ;  the  latter  is 
considered  very  fine.  The  system  of  traffic  is  by  barter.  This  river 
is  separated  from  those  to  the  westward  by  high  land  called  the 
Camaroou  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  to  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  generally  capped  with  BIIOW.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  for  shrimp,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance.  Each  side  of  the  river  is  governed  by  a  separate 
chief,  whose  friendship  must  be  purchased  by  presents  before  any 
traffic  is  commenced. 

CAMPA'GNA  DI  HO'MA,  the  popular  and  historical  name 
of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Papal  States,  corresponding  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  ancient  Latium,  is  bounded  K.w,  by  the 
Tiber,  which  divides  it  from  the  Patrimonio  <li  San  Pietro ; 
N.  by  the  Anio  or  Tevrroiu- ;  K.  by  MI  offset  of  the  Apennines, 
which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Liris  or  Garigliano  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  which  terminates  at  the  sea  near 
Terrocina ;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  length  of  the  dis- 
trict thus  designated  from  Ostia  to  Terracina  is  about  62  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea  is  'about 
45  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  regions,  the  lowlands  and  the 
highlands,  including  the  valley  of  the  upper  Sacco  and  part  of 
that  of  the  Teveroue.  The  highlands  consist  of  ramifications  of 
the  Apennines ;  of  the  offset  which  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Teverone  from  that  of  the  Sacco,  the  ancient  Trerus,  and  on  which 
are  the  towns  of  Anagni,  Palestrina,  *e. ;  of  tin-  Monti  Lrpini 
(  Volscorum  Montcs),  which  divide  the  valley  of  S.i.vo  from  tin- 
Pomptine  marshes, ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Alban  and  Tusculan  hills  which 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  separate  the  lowlands  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  Pomptiue  marshes.  Toward*  the  north  the  highlands  of 
Alba  and  Tn.-'iiluin  are  connected  by  some  high  ground  towards 
Zagarolo  with  the  mountains  of  Palestrina,  thus  separating  the  waters 
which  run  eastward  into  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris  from  those  that 
nin  westward  into  the  Tiber.  The  Apennines  and  the  Monti  Lepini 
are  mostly  rugged  and  bare ;  the  volley  of  the  Tcvcnme  is  healthy,  and 
the  population  robust,  though  ]>oor;  tlie  valley  of  the  Sacco  is  wide, 
fertile,  nnd  well  cultivated.  The  Alban  and  Tusculan  mounts  are 
covered  with  trees,  vineyards,  and  gardens  ;  the  air  is  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  very  fertile.  Those  who  talk  of  the  desolation 
of  tin?  Campi!gii:i  semi  to  have  visited  only  the  lowlands  to  the  right 
and  loft  of  Jlie  high  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  and  that  only  in 
the  summer  months;  for  "  in  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the 
you  see  fields  and  pastures  decked  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  spontaneous 
vegetation,  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on 
the  rich  grass  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  season  comes,  a  sudden  change 
takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  vp'tatioii  ceases— first 
a  yellow,  then  a  gray  tinge  cover.'  the  j-romi.1  -the  dusty  *"il  I 
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if  it  v,-ere  calcined  by  fire  — the  cattle  migrate  to  the  mountains — and 
the  inhabitants  disperse."  ( Tournon,  '  Etudes  Statisques  sur  Rome.') 
The  lowlands  of  the  Tiber,  which  form  the  Agro  Romano,  or  territory 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the  Campagna,  contain  about  550,000 
acre?,  of  which  about  one-half  is  arable  laud,  the  rest  pasture  and 
forest,  and  only  about  6000  acres  are  marsh.  This  territory  is  divided 
into  farms  of  from  1200  to  3000  acres,  some  however  are  much  larger, 
as  the  celebrated  farm  of  Campomorto  which  probably  contains  not 
less  than  20,000  acres.  All  the  arable  land  of  this  large  tract  is  rented 
by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  farmers  who  reside  in  palaces  in  Rome 
and  manage  the  estates  by  means  of  fattori,  or  agents  and  clerks.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  marshy  grounds  that  cause  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  in  fact 
undulating  and  dry,  and  slopes  gently  towards  the  coast;  the  malaria 
must  be  attributed  to  other  natural  causes.  In  Sir  Wm.  Gell's 
'  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Environs,"  which  is  accompanied  with 
an  excellent  map,  embracing  almost  the  whole  province  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, with  the  exception  of  the  Poiuptine  marshes,  we  find  the 
following  statement : — "  There  are  242,000  rubbi  of  arable  land,  82,000 
of  which  are  considered  to  be  in  healthy  districts,  and  the  rest,  being 
unwholesome,  are  sown  with  grain  only  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
Wheat  returns  about  nine  to  one.  The  vineyards  are  14,600  rubbi ; 
pastures,  162,000  rubbi ;  orchards,  1400  ;  woods  and  forests,  170,000 : 
in  all  590,000  rubbi,  or  2,360,000  acres,  besides  rocks,  sands,  marshes, 
rivers,  &c.,  which  occupy  about  145,000  rubbi  more.  There  are 
700,000  sheep,  100,000  horned  cattle,  4000  buffaloes,  and  35,000 
horses,  besides  pigs  and  goats."  This  statement  however  comprises 
also  part  of  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Patrimonio  di  San  Pietro, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  great  plain  between  the  south 
slope  of  the  Lepiui  Mountains  and  the  sea,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pomptiue  marshes,  extends  from  Torre  Tre^  Ponti  to 
Terracina,  a  length  of  about  22  miles  by  10  of  breadth ;  of  this  extent 
only  the  lower  tract,  about  65,000  rubbi,  is  really  marshy.  Pius  VI. 
drained  9000  rubbi  which  were  constantly  under  water.  Of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  marshy  ground,  one-third  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  another  third  is  in  pasture,  and  the  rest  forest  or  marsh. 
The  extent  of  the  Campdgna  is  about  2400  square  miles,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  unwholesome,  and  only  inhabited  by  a  permanent 
population  of  about  15,000.  The  total  population  of  the  Campitgna 
is  276,325,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  in  1852  had  a  popu- 
lation of  175,838. 

The  Camp;!gna  is  divided  into  two  administrative  districts — the 
Comarca  di  Roma  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  the  delegation  of  Frosinone.  Such  towns  in 
the  Campdgua  as  are  not  noticed  in  separate  articles  in  this  work  are 
given  under  the  heads  ROMA,  COMAUCA  DI;  and  FKOSIXOXI:  ;  and"  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  district  is  given  under  LATIUM. 

The  name  of  Campdgna  di  Roma  was  adopted  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  distinguish  the  country  from  the  neighbouring  Campania,  or  Cam- 
pagna Felice,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  depopulation  of  the 
Campdgna  of  Rome  is  often,  though  most  erroneously,  attributed  to 
Papal  miagoverument ;  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  it  was  nearly  as 
desolate  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  it  is  now.  The  depopulation  of  the 
country  dates  from  the  early  conquest  by  Rome  of  the  various  people 
who  inhabited  Latiuin  :  the  long  obstinate  resistance  of  the  latter, 
and  especially  of  the  Volsci,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  their 
towns  were  destroyed ;  the  subsequent  devastations  by  Sulla ;  and 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  patricians  to  abandon  their  vast  estates  to 
the  cultivation  of  slaves  and  the  care  of  overseers.  The  lowlands 
near  Rome  are  mentioned  as  unwholesome  by  Livy,  Cicero,  Strabo, 
Horace,  &c.  A/ter  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  devastation  of 
Latiuin  became  complete,  and  Rome,  reduced  to  a  population  of  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  stood  literally  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
After  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  in  1377,  the  population 
both  of  Rome  and  its  territory  began  gradually  to  increase  again. 
Since  the  pontificate  of  Sextus  V.,  '  the  restorer  of  public  peace  and 
security'  (1585-90),  it  has  been  steadily  though  slowly  increasing. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  Papal  government  that  Rome  and  the 
C  unpdgna  are  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra. 
No  administration  could  render  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna  healthy, 
or  fix  a  population  in  them.  Those  provinces  of  the  Papal  States 
which  enjoy  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere,  such  as  Umbria,  Perugia, 
the  valley  of  Rieti  in  Sabina,  the  Marches,  are  among  the  finest,  most 
populous,  and  best  cultivated  in  all  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plains  of  the  Campdgna  is  peculiar.  The 
farms,  as  above  stated,  are  very  large.  The  farmer  seldom  or  never 
resides  upon  the  estate,  the  farmhouse  being  occupied  by  the  fattore, 
or  steward,  and  by  herdsmen.  In  winter  the  farm  is  covered  with 
cattle ;  the  sheep  then  collected  in  the  Campdgna  amount  to  about 
600,000,  and  the  large  gray  oxen  fed  for  the  Roman  market  amount  to 
about  half  that  number.  The  herdsmen  ride  over  the  plain  dressed 
in  sheep-skin  cloaks  and  armed  with  long  pikes  ;  their  horses,  almost 
as  wild-looking  as  themselves,  are  in  the  summer  turned  loose  among 
the  woods  and  morasses  along  the  coast,  where  with  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  swine  they  feed  till  caught  again  for  winter  and  spring  service. 
When  the  summer  comes,  and  with  it  the  insalubrity  of  the  soil 
returns,  the  sheep  and  oxen  are  driven  to  the  Apennines.  Some  hun- 
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dreds  of  labourers  are  engaged  every  year  from  the  highlands  for  the 
service  of  one  farm,  between  the  months  of  October  and  June,  and 
double  the  number  at  harvest-time,  after  which  they  return  to  their 
hills,  or  come  to  the  hospitals  of  Rome  with  the  malaria  fever.  At 
harvest-time  the  heat  in  the  Campagna  is  most  intense  and  the  mal- 
aria most  fatal.  The  hardy  peasants  from  the  Volsciau  hills  for  the 
sake  of  earning  a  few  crowns  reap  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and 
sleep  at  night  on  the  ground  shrouded  by  the  heavy  pestilent  vapour, 
which  begins  to  rise  after  sunset,  and  which  in  a  week  after  overcomes 
the  healthiest  and  hardiest.  During  the  summer  months  only  a  small 
number  of  permanent  servants  remains  on  the  farms.  This  system 
of  farming  on  a  large  scale  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  malaria,  and 
the  consequent  depopulation  of  the  plains.  In  the  highlands  and 
valleys  of  the  Apennines  property  is  much  more  subdivided,  the 
farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  most  of  the  villagers  have  gardens 
and  orchards  or  vineyards.  The  highest  summits  in  the  Campdgna 
are — Monte  Cacume,  in  the  Lepini  ridge,  3500  feet ;  Monte  Cavo,  in 
the  Alban  ridge,  3000  feet ;  Maschio  d'Ariano  (Mous  Algidus),  an 
eastern  projection  of  the  Alban,  2950  feet ;  Monte  Tusculo,  2000  feet. 

(Tournon;  Gell ;  Chateaurieux,  Letlres  ccrite  d'ltalie;  Foreiyii 
Quarterly  Review;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Central  Italy ;  Blewitt, 
Handbook  for  South  Italy.) 

CAMPAN.     [PYRENEES,  HAUTES.] 

CAMPA'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples  which  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  was  celebrated 
from  the  remotest  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  its  soft 
and  genial  climate.  The  Osci,  or  Opici,  and  Ausones  (probably  all 
one  people),  are  the  first  inhabitants  of  Campania  recorded  in  history. 
Etruscan  colonies  afterwards  spread  to  this  country,  and  founded 
twelve  cities,  including  Capua,  which  became  the  principal  city  of 
Campania.  The  Etruscans  of  Campania  appear  to  have  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  have  become  licentious,  indolent,  and 
idle.  The  Etruscans  were  driven  out  or  conquered  by  the  Samnites, 
who  finally  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The  cruel  invention  of  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  carried  to  a 
frightful  extent,  is  attributed  to  the  Campanians  of  Capua. 

After  being  allies  of  Rome  the  Campanians  of  Capua  took  the  part 
of  Hannibal,  and  were  severely  treated  by  the  Romans  in  consequence. 
[CAPUA.]  Livy  (xxiii.-xxv.)  speaks  at  length  of  the  Campanians, 
their  manners,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
island  of  Caprese  (Capri)  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Campania.  The  Vul- 
turnus  was  the  principal  river  of  Campania.  (Strabo,  p.  242,  &c.) 
For  a  description  of  the  country  see  TERRA  DI  LAVORO. 

CAMPBELTOWN,  Argyleshire,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port  in  the 
parish  of  Campbeltown,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire,  stands  on  a  loch  or  indentation  of  the  coast,  which  forms 
an  excellent  harbour,  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  with 
from  6  to  13  fathoms'  depth  of  water.  It  Is  situated  in  55°  24'  N.  lat, 
5°  42'  W.  long.,  65  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Glasgow.  The  population  of 
the  burgh  was  6880  in  1851.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  17  councillors,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  burghs  of  Ayr,  Irvine, 
Inverary,  and  Obau,  retunis  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Campbeltown  was  till  1700  a  fishing  village ;  but  in  that  year  it 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  William  III.  It  then  stood  entirely  on 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  principally  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  harbour ;  but  it  has  since  extended  round  the 
head  of  the  loch  towards  the  north-eastern  side.  There  are  good 
quays  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour.  The  intercourse  with  the  main- 
land has  been  much  increased  by  steam  navigation.  The  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st  1852  were — 21 
sailing  vessels  of  1252  tons,  and  2  steam  vessels  of  259  tons.  The 
vessels  entered  at  the  port  during  1852  were — Coasting  trade,  inwards, 
751  of  21,356  tons;  outwards,  341  of  8645  tons  :  steam  veBp.-ls, 
inwards,  342,  tonnage  44,619  ;  outwards,  339,  tonnage  43,954.  Foreign 
trade,  one  British  vessel,  inwards,  tonnage  156. 

There  are  many  distilleries  in  Campbeltown  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  principal  imports  are  barley  from  Ireland,  and  coals  from 
Glasgow  and  Ayrshire.  The  principal  exports  are  highland  cattle 
and  sheep,  herrings,  and  whiskey.  Fishing  is  a  considerable  branch 
of  industry  in  Campbeltown  and  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
weekly  corn-market.  In  the  parish,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  coal  of  inferior  quality  has  been  found.  There  is  a  canal  to 
facilitate  its  transport  to  Campbeltown.  Besides  the  two  parish 
churches,  which  are  collegiate  charges,  and  in  one  of  which  the  service 
is  in  Gaelic,  Campbeltown  contains  chapels  for  the  Free  Church  and 
other  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  and  a  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics.  The  town-house  is  a  spacious  building  with  a  spire. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday  for  the  sale  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  In  the  centre  of  the  chief  street  of  the  burgh 
is  an  ancient  granite  cross,  elaborately  sculptured.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  lona.  The  parish  contains  the  ruins  of  two 
chapels,  around  which  are  small  burying  grounds.  On  the  coast  are 
the  remains  of  what  have  been  considered  Danish  forts. 

CAMPBELTOWN.     [VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.] 

CAMPDEN,  CHIPPING.     [GLOUCESTERSHIRE.] 

CAMPEACHY,  a  town  in  Yucatan  which  forms  part  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  is  situated  in  20°  0'  N.  lat.,  90°  30'  W.  long.,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  that  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
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called  the  Bay  of  Campeachv,  but  more 
pnauly  Ik*  Bay  of  Vera  Cnu.     Tb»  mailer  and  open   bay, 
th*  osartr*  at  which  th.  town  b  built,  i*  pn.perly  the  Bay  of 
•ohy.    The  town  contain,  shoot  15.000  inhabitant*,  though 
n  10.000,  probably  including  th.  .uburbt     The 
of  stone,  generally  of  one  rtory  only,  and 
ogh  th*  window*  are  without  Am,  extending 
have  a  plantar  effect     The  (treet*  are 


*  th*  city,  and  there  are  several  good  public 


tmildinc*,  ineiadinc  rix  church**,  six  eon  vonta,  a  hand*>rae  theatre  used 
ah»c*e**ionally  for  a  ball  room,  and*  college.  There  is  a  museum  coo- 
taininf  a  tn*  eoUection  of  shdls,  other  object*  of  natural  history,  and 
noBMtou.  Yucatan  antiquities,  which  was  founded  by  two  monks, 
th*  brother*  Oonaoho.  Th*r*  b  al*o  an  Alameda,  or  public  walk, 
planted  with  donbl.  row*  of  orange-tree*  and  furnished  with  seats. 
The  town  i*  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  were  much  damaged  in 
1641.2,  when  it  wa»  b**i*g*d  unsuccessfully  by  the  Mexican*  on  the 
revolt  of  Yucatan ;  they  have  bower  been  completely  repaired,  and 
th*  bastion*  ar*  mounted  with  heavy  ordnance  and  mortars.  There 
art  (one  «hiyil«i-  old  caverns  under  the  town.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  j«t*y  or  mole.  The  exportations  consist  of  logwood,  or  Cam- 
poachy-wood,  cotton,  and  wax.  The  wood  i*  cut  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  bank*  of  the  Rio  Champoton,  south  of  the  town  ; 
and  th*  wax  U  got  from  the  wild  been  without  stings,  which  are 
common  in  th«  country  to  th*  east  The  country  around  is  very 
pjoturesque,  well  wooded,  and  the  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 
Thar*  are  many  quinta*  or  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  to  wn,  but 
th*  hovel*  of  the  poor  native  Indians  are  anything  but  agreeable  objects. 
CAMPLL  [AuBt-zzo.] 
CAMPO  BASSO.  (SAXXIO.] 

CAMPO  FORMIO,  a  village  4  miles  S.W.  from  Udiue,  in  the 
Venetian  province  of  Friuli,  on  the  high  road  to  Treviso  and  Venice. 
It  i*  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here,  17th  October 
1 797  between  General  Bonaparte,  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic, 
and  Count  Cobentwl  and  General  Meerfeld,  the  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries. By  that  treaty  the  emperor  of  Austria  resigned  Lombardy 
and  Flanders,  and  received  the  Venetian  States  as  a  compensation. 
During  the  negotiations  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  were  at  Passeriano, 
a  few  mile*  from  Campo  Formio,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento. 
CAMPSIE.  rSriRLnioBHiRE.] 

CAMPSIE  HILLS,  in  Scotland,  extend  between  the  lower  course* 
of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E. 
to  8.S.W.    They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the  county  of  Stirling 
and  the  south-east  part  of  that  of  Dumbarton.    More  than  one-third 
of  Stirlingshire  is  covered  with  the  Campsie  Hills  and  the  valleys 
bfl"ngiffg  to  them,  but  only  a  small  part  of  Dumbartonshire.     The 
Canipsi.  Hills  are  nit  connected  with  any  mountain  range  of  Scot- 
land.   To  the  south  of  them  extends  the  plain,  through  the  north 
portion  of  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  runs;   and  at  their 
wwtern  extremity  they  are  separated  from  the  hills  of  Renfrewshire, 
which  terminate  east  of  Port  Glasgow,  by  the  wide  and  deep  bed  of 
th*  Clyde.     They  are  separated  from  the  mountains  skirting  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Leven.     The 
mountains  south-east  of  Ben  Lomond  are  also  detached  from  them. 
From  Buchanan,  near  Loch  Lomond,  a  plain  wit'i  an  avenge  width 
of  four  or  five  miles  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth  at  Kippen. 
This  plain  in  its  highest  parts  is  hardly  more  than  200  feet  above 
th*  *ea.     Farther  east  the  valley  of  the  Forth  divides  the  Campsie 
Hills  from  the  high  summits  in  Perthshire  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ochill  Hills.     The  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Dumbarton 
stands,  close  to  the   Clyde,  is  the   south-western   extremity  of  the 
range ;  the  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  its  north-eastern  extremity.     At 
nearly  an  equal  distance  from  both  these  rocks  are  the  Campsie  Fella, 
th*  highest  portion  of  the  system,  which  rise  to  more  than  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.     In  these  hills  the  sources  of  the  Carron,  the  Endrick, 
and  the  Qlaiert  are  interlocked.     From  this  point  the  Campsie  Fells 
off  west  and  east,  and  continue  about  12   miles  in  each 
•nding  on  the  west  near  Killearn.     On  the  east  the  range 
liifMsi  into  two  ridges,  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Carron,  till  both 
**miin«ti>  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  above  Denny.    The  southern 
ridn  i*  the  higher,  and  rice*  hi  some  points  to  1350  feet ;  the  northern, 
which  is  much  lower,  separate*  the  valley  of  the  Carron  from  the 
bills  about  th*  source*  of  the  Bannookburu.     From  the  point  where 
th*  source,  of  the   Kndrick  and   Carron  are  interlocked,  a  ridge 
branch**  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  continues  to  the  bank* 
of  the  Forth,  at  Touch,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.     At  the  source 
of  th*  Glaxert  another  ridge  of  high  land  called  the  Kirkpatrick 
Hill*  branches  off  from  the  Campsie  Hills,  which  for  four  or  five 
mi)**  ran*  south-went,   but  then  declines  to  the   west,   in   which 
direction  it  continue*  for  about  10  miles,  till  it  terminates  about  a 
mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  opposite  Bonhill.     Those  heights 
occupy  a  considerable  space,  sending  off  to  the  south  and  nor  h  offset 
which  advance  southward  to  th*  road  leading  from  Dumbarton  to 
Glasgow,  where  Chapel  Hill  and  Dulnotter  Hill  are  situated.     The 
rt**p*nt  of  th*  Campsie  Hills  to  the  north  U  everywhere  gentle,  and 
ofUn  terminate*  in  moon ;  on  th*  couth  their  declivity  toward*  the 
pUn  i*  sU*p,  and  th*  stream*  arc  full  of  rapids  and  fall*.    Coal  b 
fond  in  torn*  pUoa*. 


CAMPUS  MARTIUS.    [Rom.] 
CANAAN.    [PiUEsnsEj 

CANADA,  divided  into  Canada  East,  or  Lower  Canada,  and  Canada 
West,  or  Upper  Canada,  U  the  most  important  British  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America.  It*  southern  extremity  is  Point  Pelee,  or 
South  Fort-land,  which  extends  to  the  south  of  4  (near 

2*   45'  W.  long.).     No  boundary  having  yet  been   fixed  between 
Canada  and  the  British  po*sea.ii»na  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hudson'* 
J»y,  it  U  impossible  to  assign  its  extent  towards  the  north.     It  is 
lowever  usual  to  consider  all  the  countries  north  of  the  great  lakes, 
which  are  drained  by  the  river*  that  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence,  as 
>elonging  to  Canada ;  while  those  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into 
he  Atlantic,  or  Hudson's  Bay,  are  considered  a*  portions  of  other 
livinons  of  the  British  possessions.     Conformably  to  this  notion,  '.In- 
most northern  point  of  Canada  lie*  between  52°  and  53°  N.  lat,  at 
some  distance  north  of  the  Lake  of  Manioouagan,  near  65°  W.  long, 
["he  most  easterly  point  is  Cape  Gaspe*  south-west  of  the  Inland  of 
Anticorti.  64*  16'  W.  long. ;  and  the  most  western  extremity  may  be 
considered  to  be  Goose  Lake,  in  48°  5'  N.  lat,  90°  14'  W.  long. 

Canada  borders  on  the  west,  north,  and  for  the  most  part  also  on 
lie  east,  on  other  British  territories,  and   in  these  directions  its 
raundary-line  i»  generally  undetermined.     The  meridian  of  87°  50' 
>V.  long,  and  the  river  Ristigouche  divide  it  from  the  British  colony 
of  New  Brunswick.     On  the  south  and  partly  on  the  east  Canada  is 
raunded  by  the   United  States   of  North  America.     The  lina  of 
demarcation  in  this  direction  was  ill-defined  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  so 
.hat  the  frontiers  respectively  claimed  by  the  British  and  the  United 
states  government*  embraced  between  them  a  disputed  territory  of 
about  8000  square  miles.     By  the  treaty  signed  at   Washington, 
August  9,  1842,  the  boundary  between  British  North  America  and 
;he  United  States  was  permanently  defined  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  eastern  boundary  commences 
at  a  point  called  the  Monument,  at  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
whence  north  following  a  line  marked  in  1816  and  1817  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  river  of  St  John  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
of  the  river ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Francis,  along  it* 
channel  and  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  to  the  outlet  ••: 
Pohenagamook ;  thence  south-westerly  in  n  straight  line  to  a  j> 
the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St  John — which  point  is  to  be 
10  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of  the  St  John,  but  if  the 
said  point  is  found  to  be  leas  than  7  miles  from  the  nearest  crest  of 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  St  John,  then  the  said  point  is  to  recede  down  the  said 
north-west  branch  of  the  St  John  to  a  point  7  miles  from  the  crest 
— thence  in  a  straight  line  to  where  the  parallel  of  46°  25'  N.  lat. 
intersects  the  south-west  branch  of  the  St  John ;  thence  southerly 
to  its  source  at  Metgarmette  Portage  and  along  the  highlands  which 
divide  the  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  to  Hall's  stream,  and  down  the  middle  of  it,  until  the 
line  intersects  the  old  line  of  boundary  surveyed  previously  to  the 
year  1774  at  the  45th  degree  of  N.  lat,  and  thence  west  along  that 
parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  as  it  U  here  called  the  Cataraqui. 
From  this  point  the  line  is  drawn  along  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
through   the  lakes   Ontario,   Erie,    Huron,  and   Superior,  and   the 
passages  which  unite  these  lakes  to  one  another.     By  the  treaty  of 
1842  the  western  boundary  is  altered  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior 
go  as  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  St  George,  or 
Sugar  Island.     The  line  is  then  carried  through  Lake  Superior  north 
of  Isle  Roy  ale,  along  Pigeon  River  and  Lake*  Saisaginego,  Cypress, 
Bois  Blanc,  La  Croix,  Little  Vermillion,  Namecan,  and  La  Pluie  to 
Chaudiere  Falls,  thence  to  the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Wood*  (49°  22'  55"  N.  lat,  and  95°  14'  88"  W.  long.),  thence  due 
south  to  it*  intersection  with  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  along  the 
parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Previously  to  the  treaty  of  1783  the 
extent  of  Canada  to  the  west  was  much  more  considerable  than  at  pre- 
sent— extending  as  far  south  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  (47°  ION. 
lat),  and  from  the  source  of  this  river  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  average  breadth  of  Canada  from  south  to  north  is  about  300 
miles,  and  the  length  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Ul.ni.l  »f  Anticosti 
about  1000  mile*.     This  gives  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles. 
Another  statement  gives  Upper  Canada  about  90,000  square  i 
Lower  Canada,  205,863 ;  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  with  its  actuary, 
52,500 — making  the  total  surface  348,363  square  miles.     Nearly  the 
whole  of  Canada  is  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  La 
River,  both  having  one  common  boundary  on  the  north  ;  but* on  the 
south  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  United  States  of  America,  running  from  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Superior  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Lnke  Michigan, 
by  a  line  describing  a  curve  towards  the  point  where  both  lakes 
approach  nearest  each  other.     From  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake 
Michigan  it  runs  east-south-east  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Mnumee, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  western  corner  of  Lake  KI-K  :  r 
turns  east-north-east  towards  Lake  Erie,  and  runs  parallel  to  it  at  an 
average  distance  of  15  to  25  mile*.     So  far  the  elevated  land  forming 
the  margin  of  the  basin  of  the  river  seems  to  be  from  1000  feet  to 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie  the  range  forming  the  boundarv-line  turns  due  east,  and 
runs  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario :  but  here  the  distance  from  the  lake 
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varies  from  60  to  70  miles,  and  the  average  elevation  of  the  country 
ie  estimated  at  rather  more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range, 
which  up  to  75°  W.  long,  continues  in  that  direction,  east  of  that 
meridian  turns  to  the  south  and  joins  the  Catskill  Mountains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  (near  42°  N.  lat.).  Between  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  this  ridge  of  high  land  and  another  ridge  which  begins 
near  74°  W.  long,  and  43°  20'  N.  lat.  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
St.  George,  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  formed 
by  a  ridge,  but  by  nearly  a  flat  country,  which  is  not  more  than  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  this  break  the  Great  Erie 
Canal  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  been  cut.  From  the  south  comer 
of  Lake  St.  George  the  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  runs  first  north 
by  east,  but  having  approached  to  the  distance  of  70  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  it  turns  north-east,  and  runs  parallel  to  its  course 
up  to  70°  20'  W.  long.,  where  it  follows  the  mountain  ridge  which 
extends  from  the  origin  of  St.  John's  River  northward  till  it  ap- 
proaches within  20  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  distance  it 
maintains  on  an  average  up  to  Cape  Roziere,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wide 
aestuary  of  the  river.  The  high  land  forming  the  edge  of  its  basin 
east  of  Lake  George  is  probably  never  less  than  1500  feet  above  the 
level  of  tide-water. 

The  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  calculated  by  Darby  to 
contain  537,000  square  miles,  of  which  ; 

Sq.  miles. 

The  upper  basin,  or  that  of  Lake  Superior,  contains      .       90,000 

The  middle  basin,  terminating  at  the  great  falls  of  the 

Niagara 160,000 

The  lower  basin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence       .     287,000 


537,000 

Of  this  area  Lake  Superior  covers  43,000  square  miles,  Lake  Huron 
16,500,  Lake  Michigan  13,500,  Lake  Erie  10,900,  Lake  Ontario 
12,600,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  its  wide  aestuary  52,500 
square  miles,  making  in  all  149,000  square  miles. 

According  to  this  calculation  the  country  drained  by  the  efflux  of 
the  basin  comprises  388,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  290,000 
belong  to  Canada  and  98,000  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
five  great  lakes  extend  from  west  to  east  over  nearly  15J  degrees  of 
longitude,  with  a  difference  of  latitude  of  about  8J  degrees.  Their 
content*  amount  to  more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

Lake  Superior,  the  true  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  known  fresh-water  lakes.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  convex  to  the 
north,  and  terminating  to  the  south-east  and  south-west  in  narrow 
points.  It  measures  on  a  curved  line  drawn  through  the  centre  more 
than  400  miles  in  length  ;  its  extreme  breadth  is  175  miles,  and  its 
circumference,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  about  1740  miles. 
Ita  surface  is  627  feet  above  the  tide  water  in  the  Atlantic,  and  appears 
from  various  indications  on  the  shores  to  have  been  40  or  50  feet 
higher  at  some  remote  period.  Its  depth  varies  much,  but  is  gene- 
rally very  great,  and  at  its  maximum  is  probably  1200  feet.  When 
its  surface  is  agitated  by  storms  it  resembles  the  ocean.  It  ia  subject 
to  a  considerable  rise  at  the  time  of  the  spring-freshes,  especially  after 
a  rigorous  winter.  The  Thunder  Mountain,  one  of  that  class  of 
mountains  which  in  some  places  approach  near  and  form  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  is  a  bleak  rock  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
with  a  perpendicular  face  of  its  full  height  towards  the  west.  It  is, 
says  Simpson,  "  one  of  the  most  appalling  objects  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen."  The  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Superior  are  not  long, 
but  they  amount  to  upwards  of  50  of  some  size,  and  several  are  broad 
at  their  mouths.  In  general  they  are  not  navigable,  or  only  for  a 
short  distance,  as  they  descend  in  their  short  course  from  heights 
which  are  from  500  to  614  feet  above  the  lake.  The  St.  Louis,  the 
moat  considerable  of  these  tributaries,  which  enters  at  the  extreme 
south-west  angle,  is  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  Upper 
Mississippi ;  it  rises  551  feet  above  the  lake.  Along  the  north  shores 
of  the  lake  the  rocks  are  from  300  to  1500  feet  high,  and  would 
render  the  navigation  dangerous  during  a  gale  but  for  the  numerous 
small  islands  near  the  entrance  of  inlets  and  bays,  in  which  vessels 
find  shelter.  The  country  is  dreary  and  almost  without  trees  or 
vegetation  ;  the  climate  is  cold,  and  game  and  esculent  plants  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  Along  the  south  shore  extends  a  low  sandy  beach, 
intersected  with  rocks  of  limestone  rising  100  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  navigation  is  dangerous  in  this  part,  owing  to 
there  being  no  bay  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast.  Islands  only 
occur  along  the  north  shore  and  toward/*  each  extremity  of  the  lake. 
The  largest,  called  Isle  Royale,  is  said  to  bo  100  miles  in  length  by 
40  miles  in  breadth,  but  on  most  maps  it  has  not  half  these  dimensions. 
The  waters  accumulated  in  Lake  Superior  are  carried  off  by  a  river 
issuing  at  its  most  eastern  angle,  called  St.  Mary's  River  or  Strait. 
About  12  or  15  miles  from  the  lake  it  forms  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary, 
which  are  produced  by  a  great  mass  of  water  forcing  its  way  through 
a  confined  channel.  .  The  rapids  are  nearly  2  miles  long,  and  have 
altogether  a  fall  of  22}  feet  perpendicular  height.  Canoes  sometimes 
venture  to  descend  the  rapids,  but  generally  avoid  them  by  means  of 
a  portage  about  2  miles  long,  which  connects  the  navigable  parts  of 
the  river.  As  far  as  the  falls  the  river  runs  east,  but  below  them  it 
turns  to  the  south-east,  and  dividing  into  several  channels  incloses 


numerous  islands,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  St.  George  or 
Sugar  Island,  St.  Joseph,  and  Dnunmond  ;  the  island  of  St.  Joseph 
belongs  to  Canada  ;  the  other  two  to  the  United  States.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and  sailing  vessels  of  6  feet  draught. 
Above  the  island  of  Drummond  the  river  widens  and  soon  enters 
Lake  Huron  after  a  course  of  above  40  miles,  in  which  it  falls  32  feet, 
the  rapids  included. 

Lake  Huron  is  only  second  to  Lake  Superior  in  extent,  its  greatest 
length  in  a  curved  line  between  St.  Mary's  Strait  and  its  outlet  being 
above  240  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  is  186  miles.  Its  extreme 
breadth,  which  lies  nearly  west-north-west  and  east-south-east,  is 
about  220  miles ;  its  circuit  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  surface  is 
595  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Atlantic  ;  the  average  depth  is  1000 
feet,  but  leads  have  been  sunk  1800  feet  off  the  inlet  called  Saginaw 
Bay  without  finding  bottom.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
by  a  series  of  islands  called  Manitouliu  Islands,  and  by  a  peninsula 
called  Cabot's  Head.  The  Manitoulin  Islands  begin  on  the  east  of 
Drummond's  Island  in  the  very  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  and 
extend  east  with  an  inclination  to  the  south  for  120  miles.  They 
belong  to  Canada.  One  of  them,  Great  Manitoulin,  is  upwards  of 
72  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  3  to  23  miles,  being  singu- 
larly indented  by  inlets  and  coves,  which  give  it  a  very  irregular  and 
broken  outline.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Indians, 
who  regard  it  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  '  Manitou.'  It  is 
settled  exclusively  by  Indians.  These  islands  are  divided  from  Cape 
Hurd,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  by  a 
strait  about  10  miles  wide,  which  contains  a  few  small  rocky  islands. 
Cabot's  Head  projects  from  the  south  shores  of  the  lake,  about 
50  miles  into  the  lake,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  lake  which  is  thus  separated  from  its  main  body  is 
called  Georgian  Bay,  and  measures  in  length  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Natawasauga  Bay  to  St.  Mary's  Strait  about  225  miles.  Its 
south  portion  east  of  Cabot's  Head  has  an  average  width  of  50  miles, 
and  lies  south-south-east  and  north-north-west ;  but  between  the 
Manitoulin  Islands  and  the  north  shores  of  the  lake  it  does  not  exceed 
7  or  8  miles,  and  sometimes  contracts  to  3  miles.  At  Natawasauga 
Bay  the  shores  are  high,  but  the  lake  is  free  from  rocks.  Farther 
north  the  shores  are  much  indented  and  fringed  by  a  multitude  of 
small  islands  and  rocks.  There  is  a  small  naval  station  at  Penetan- 
guishene,  an  excellent  harbour  near  the  head  of  the  bay  about  3  miles 
in  length,  narrow  and  landlocked  by  hills  on  both  sides.  The  main 
body  of  Lake  Huron  contains  very  few  islands,  and  is  generally  of 
great  depth.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  opposite  the  Manitoulin 
Islands  are  elevated  and  broken,  especially  between  81°  and  82° 
W.  long.,  where  there  is  a  bold  ridge  of  hills  called  Cloche  Mountains 
extending  about  40  miles  along  the  coast,  and  exhibiting  distinctly 
three  or  four  elevated  summits.  From  Cabot'-s  Head  to  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  the  shores  are  in  general  low,  or  of  very  moderate  height. 
This  is  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  having  no  shelter  for  large 
vessels  from  the  violent  westerly  winds  except  the  artificial  harbour 
of  Goderich.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  do  not  rise  to  a  great 
height,  and  form  nearly  in  the  middle  a  deep  and  wide  inlet — Saginaw 
Bay,  which  is  60  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  Among  the  rivers 
falling  into  Lake  Huron  three  are  remarkable — -the  Francais,  or 
French  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipissing ;  the  Muskoka,  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  of  that  name ;  and  the  Severn,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Simcoe.  The  Severn  is  not  navigable.  At  its  north-western  extremity 
Lake  Huron  is  united  to  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Strait  of  Machillimaki- 
nac,  which  is  only  6  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide.  Lake  Michigan  is 
nearly  300  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  75  miles,  and  very 
deep.  Its  form  is  elliptical  and  regular,  except  a  break  in  the  west 
coast,  which  forms  the  Green  Bay,  and  is  said  to  extend  100  miles 
parallel  to  the  lake,  and  another  bay  on  the  opposite  side  called  Graud 
Traverse  Bay.  Its  shores  are  everywhere  of  a  moderate  height.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Its  level 
is  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Huron,  and  a  current  constantly  sets  into 
it  from  the  latter. 

The  river  St.  Clair  issues  from  the  south  point  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
runs  30  miles  between  moderately  high  banks  till  it  expands  into 
Lake  St.  Clair,  which  is  about  30  miles  in  diameter  and  shallow,  but 
has  sufficient  depth  in  its  channel  to  admit  steamboats  and  schooners ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  river  St.  Clan-.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  are  low  and  level ;  and  it  receives  from  the  east  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Great  Bear  River  or  Creek  and  the  Thames.  Issuing  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  Lake  St.  Clair  the  river  is  called  Detroit.  It 
first  runs  west,  and  then  bends  in  a  regular  curve  about  due  south 
to  its  influx  into  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  29  miles,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  such  vessels  as  are  employed  upon  the  lakes,  being  from  7  to  8 
feet  deep.  At  Amherstburg  near  its  mouth  is  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  moderately  elevated.  The  fall  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  is  30  feet. 

Lake  Erie  is  265  miles  Jong  and  634  miles  broad  at  its  centre  :  its 
circumference  is  computed  at  658  miles ;  and  its  surface  is  665  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  shallowest  of  all  the  great  lakes,  its  average 
depth  being  85  feet  only,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  navigation  on 
this  lake  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  Great  Erie  Canal  in  the  state 
of  New  Tork  and  the  Wetland  Canal  in  Canada  have  been  formed ; 
but  several  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  tedious  and  dangerous. 


CAXAI'A 


I    • 


The  chief  of  tlMn  U  the  very  heavy  poutd  two!!  which  prevail,  in 
•tonar  weather  in  exmamuo*;  of  the  shallownM*  of  the  water*. 
S»r«ral  elongated  potato  stretch  from  the  north  shore  into  the  lake. 
Tfc*  CM*  caMpicuou*  are  Feint  P*M*  or  South  Foreland,  Point  SMX 
Pin*  or  I-aadfuard,  Long  Point  or  North  Foreland,  and  Point  Abino. 
The  southern  ahorai  brlonring  to  the  United  State*  are  in  general 
low,  except  between  Cleveland  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilunm, 
where  the  olift  rwt  almost  perpmdicnlarly  nearly  80  feet  abore  the 
waawlvrei.  TUt  shoe*  ha*  totav  hartxmn  for  small  vennel*.  There 
»r»  *rr*ral  small  Ulaii.U  scattered  over  the  we«t  end  of  the  Uke,  only 
one  of  which,  Point  Pel**  Island,  i.  inhabited  Th«M  island*  have 
also  in  •acne  plaeee  good  anchorage  and  ahelter  for  imall  vessels ;  and 
on  Cunniughun1*  Island,  which  belong*  t ..  tli.-  United  State*,  there  i* 
a  AIM  harbour  called  Put-in  BUT.  which  ha*  12  feet  of  water,  and  i* 
wall  sheltered.  The  ba«ta  of  'thU  lake  doe*  not  receive  any  great 
river  except  at  it*  west  and  ea*t  extremities.  At  iu  went  end  it 
receive*  the  Detroit  and  the  Mianw*,  which  flow  in  the  territorie*  of 
the  I'nited  State*;  and  at  it*  ea*t  end  the  OUM  or  Grand  Uivor. 
whoae  mouth  nuke*  the  be*t  harbour  on  the  north  shore. 

The  waten  of  Lake  Krie  deaoend  to  Ontario  by  the  Niagara  River,  ! 
which  commence*  at  the  extreme  north-east  point  of  Lake  Erie,  and  ' 
334  mile*,  measured  along  it*  course,  in  a  general  direction  from 


•oath  to  north.  Iu  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and 
more.  It  divides  several  times  into  two  branches,  including  some 
island* ;  of  which  the  largest.  Grand  Island,  belonging  to  New  York, 
contains  11,200  acres.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of  Grand  Island  is 
Xavy  Island,  noted  for  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Cana- 
dian rebel*  under  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  1837.  Below  Grand  Island  the 
river  is  above  one  mile  wide,  and  turn*  to  the  west,  in  which  direction 
it  flows  to  the  Great  Fall*,  84  miles  distant,  and  20  miles  from  the 
beginning  of  the  river.  In  this  distance  its  waters  fall  66  feet,  of 
which  they  descend  51  feet  in  the  space  of  the  half  mile  immediately 
above  the  falls,  so  that  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  village  of  Chippewa. 
The  Great  Falls  are  formed  where  the  river  suddenly  tums  to  the 
north-north-east  Above  them  the  banks  of  the  river  ore  very  little 
elevated  above  the  water's  edge;  but  below  the  falls  the  current 
flows  rapidly  in  a  bed  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  walled  in  on 
both  aide*  by  perpendicular  rocks.  The  cataract  consists  of  two  falls, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  small  island  called  Goat  Island.  The 
fall  on  the  American  side  is  162  feet  high  and  375  yards  wide;  that 
on  the  Canadian  side,  called  from  its  shape  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  is  700 
yards  wide  and  149  feet  high.  The  face  of  Goat  Island  measures  830 
yard*.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  1405  yards, 
and  the  mass  of  water  projected  each  minute  over  the  precipice  is 
estimated  at  710,000  tons.  Four  miles  lower  down  is  a  very  strong 
eddy,  called  the  Whirlpool ;  and  4  miles  below  it  the  river  emerges 
from  the  rock-bound  chasm,  and  flows  in  a  deep  and  gentle  current 
between  banks  of  moderate  elevation.  As  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Niagara  is  not  navigable,  the  navigation  of  Erie  and  Ontario  has  been 
united  by  the  Welland  Canal. 

Lake  Ontario  extend*  nearly  west  and  east  in  an  elliptical  shape, 
measuring  in  length  172  miles,  and  in  extreme  width  nearly  60  miles; 
it*  circuit  is  stated  to  be  467  miles;  the  depth  varies  from  18  feet  t<> 
800  feet,  except  in  the  centre,  where  it  averages  8000  feet,  but  is  said 
to  be  in  some  places  beyond  the  reach  of  soundings.  Its  surface 
is  234  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  shores  round  the 
we»t  end  arc  of  moderate  height,  they  rise  higher  east  of  Toronto 
when  they  assume  a  lofty  character,  but  subside  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward.  The  remainder  of  the 
Canada  side  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  river  Cataraqui  is  low,  and  in 
many  place*  marshy.  The  southern  shores  are  in  general  low  or 
venr  little  elevated ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake  is  a  good  harbour  at 
Hacket*.  The  Canadian  shores  have  two  excellent  harbours  for 
YMM!*  of  a  middling  size  at  Toronto  and  Kingston :  the  bays  of 
Quint.''  and  I'.urlington  are  also  remarkable  for  extent  and  security. 
Two  Urge  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  south,  the  Genessee  and 
th*  Oswego  or  Onondaga ;  on  the  northern  side  the  Trent  falls  into 
the  May  of  Quinto".  There  are  some  small  islands  at  the  east  extre- 
mity :  the  large*  is  Wolfe  Island,  opposite  Kingston,  at  the  efflux  of 
the  Cataraqui  or  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  two  channel*  are  formed 
leading  to  the  river;  the  northern  channel  is  called  the  Kingston 
Channel,  and  the  south  the  Carleton  Channel. 

The  St,  Lawrence  ismim  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the  two  channels 
which  •urro.md  Wolfe  Island,  but  iu  this  part  and  generally  above 
Montreal  it  is  called  Cataraqui.  The  part  of  the  river  immediately 
below  Wolfe  Island  present*  the  appearance  of  a  Uke,  and  is  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  small  islands  varying  greatly  in  extent,  shai. ••,  and 
appearance,  whence  it  i*  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thou-an.l  I 
Th»  number  of  them  island*  i*  160J.  About  40  miles  fr..m  Uke 
Ontario  the  channel  gradually  become*  narrower  and  the  current  im- 
perceptibly increases,  but  continue*  gentle  10  miles  farther  down  to 
Preacott  Six  miles  below  this  place  a  woks  of  rapids  commences, 
which  1*  almost  uninU-rrupted  to  the  head  of  IxJce  St  Francis,  imme- 
diately below  45*  N.  Ut  The  greatest  impediment*  to  navigation 
occur  between  Johnston  and  Cornwall,  where  the  river  in  89  milrs 
falls  75  fe*t,  Mid  »«rjr  violent  rapid*  are  formed  by  the  heary  volume 
of  the  waters. 

The  lake*  of  St  Francis  and  St  Louis,  which  follow,  are  only 


expansion*  of  the  river.  St  Francis  is  25  milus  long  by  54  mile* 
where  widest ;  St  Louis,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Uttawas  or  Ottawa  River  with  the  Cataraqui,  is  12  miles  long  and  6 
mile*  broad  at  it*  greatest  width.  Between  the  two  lakes  lie  the 
rapids  of  the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascades,  at  the  last  of 
which  a  sudden  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  obstructed  by  rocks 
in  some  place*,  and  scooped  into  cavities  in  others,  produces  a  moat 
singular  commotion.  The  waters  precipitated  with  great  velocity 
down  the  declivity  are  thrown  up  in  sphericsl  figures,  and  driven 
with  the  utmost  violence  back  again  upon  the  current  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  St  Louis  there  are  four  considerable 
island*  formed  by  the  different  channels  of  the  river — Montreal,  Isle 
Jeans,  Bizarre,  and  Parrot.  Montreal,  the  largest  of  them,  is  a  beauti- 
ful island  of  a  triangular  chape,  and  contains  the  city  of  the  same 
name.  The  surface  of  the  inland  is  nearly  level,  with  the  ex> 
of  a  mountain  (Coteau  St.  Pierre)  and  one  or  two  hills  of  slight 
elevation,  from  which  flow  numerous  stream*  and  rivulet*.  Isle  Jesus, 
separated  from  the  north-west  of  Montreal  by  the  Riviere  des  Prairies, 
is  21  miles  long  by  6  miles  broad,  and  is  level  and  admirably  cultivated. 
Off  its  south-west  end  is  Isle  Bizarre,  about  4  miles  in  length  and 
nearly  oval,  well  cleared  and  tenanted.  Isle  Perrot,  7  miles  long  by 
3  miles  broad,  lies  off  the  south-west  end  of  Montreal ;  it  is  level, 
mndy,  and  not  well  cleared.  The  small  islet*  De  U  Paix  arc  annexed 
t  •  >  the  seignior}1  of  Isle  Perrot,  and  serve  for  pasturages.  The  principal 
channel  runs  between  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  south  bonk,  first 
due  east  and  afterword*  nearly  due  north.  Where  it  turns  to  the 
here  is  a  picturesque  rapid  called  Sault  St  Louis,  which  is  very 
dangerous  and  almost  impassable  for  boats  and  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  current.  A  canal  called  Lachine  has  been 
cut  through  the  south-east  part  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  is 
rather  more  than  8  miles  long,  extending  from  the  village  of  Upper 
Lachine  to  Montreal.  The  Sault  St.  Louis  is  the  hut  considerable 
impediment  iu  the  navigation  uf  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  magnifi- 
cent works  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  12  yenrs  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Montreal.  The  series  of  shorter  rapids  occurring  in  the  first  83  miles 
below  Preecott  has  been  overcome  by  means  of  six  locks  and  four 
short  lateral  cuts,  measuring  collectively  94  miles.  The  Cornwall 
Canal,  terminating  at  the  town  of  Cornwall,  is  114  miles  long,  with  a 
fall  of  48  feet  distributed  through  seven  locks,  and  avoids  the  most 
violent  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Keauharnois  Canal  i*  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  it  is  1 1  \  miles  in  length,  has  nine 
locks,  and  unites  lakes  St  Francis  and  St  Louis.  These  canals  give 
10  feet  depth  of  water  with  a  width  of  80  feet  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
locks  are  45  feet  wide,  200  feet  long,  and  give  9  feet  depth  of  water. 
The  Lachine  Canal  has  been  enlarged  to  the  same  dimensions.  -Through 
the  new  channels  thus  provided  first  class  vessels  run  up  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  through  the  Wetland  Canal 
to  lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron. 

Though  Montreal  is  580  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
vessels  of  600  tons  get  up  to  it  with  very  little  difficulty.  Bolow 
Montreal  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  8  to  4  miles,  till  after 
receiving  the  river  Richelieu  at  Sorel  or  William  Henry  it  expands 
into  Lake  St  Peter,  which  in  25  miles  long  and  above  0  miles  wide. 
Groups  of  islands  cover  about  9  miles  of  it»  surface  at  its  upper  end  ; 
and  farther  down  shoals  stretch  from  both  banks,  which  are  low.  far 
into  the  lake,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  from  12  to  18  feet  deep  is 
left  in  the  middle.  About  10  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  this  lake, 
the  St  Lawrence  is  joined  by  the  river  St.  Maurice,  near  the  town  of 
Three  Rivers,  where  the  tides  are  sometimes  perceptible,  though  they 
are  generally  not  much  felt  for  several  miles  farther  down.  Three 
Rivers  is  432  miles  from  the  head  of  the  island  of  Anticosti. 

Iticheliou  Rapid,  the  last  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  occurs  52  miles 
below  Three  Rivera.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  here  so  much  contracted 
and  obstructed  by  rocks  that  it  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  channel,  in 
which  at  ebb  tide  a  rapid  is  formed  that  cannot  be  passed  without 
great  care.  But  when  the  ocean  swell  is  at  its  height  the  ra| 
appears,  as  the  tides  rise  here  from  15  to  20  feet  At  Quebec, 
180  miles  below  Montreal,  the  river  if  only  1314  yards  wide,  but  the 
navigation  is  completely  unobstructed ;  and  just  below  the  narrow 
channel  lies  a  deep  basin  4  miles  wide,  formed  by  the  head  • 
isKnd  of  Orleans,  and  serving  as  a  harbour  for  the  city.  Below  that 
ixland  the  St  Lawrence  expands  continually  till  it  enters  the  Gulf. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay  it  is  18  miles,  and  at  Cape  des 
Mont*  or  Mont  Pelee  25  miles  across ;  but  bore  the  left  bank  trends 
suddenly  almost  north,  so  that  at  the  Seven  Islands  the  banks  are 
73  miles  apart  The  distance  between  Cape  Roziere  and  Mingan 
..•nt.  on  tli«  Labrador  shore  is  very  near  105  miles.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  embouchure  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Its  waters 
begin  to  be  brackish  1!1  miles  below  Quebec  and  they  are  perfectly 
•alt  at  Kamouraska,  75  miles  lower  down.  Several  islands  occur  in 
the  lower  and  wider  course  of  the  river,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
island  of  Orleans,  about  10  miles  below  Quebec,  which  is  about 
18  miles  long,  5  miles  wide,  and  well  cultivated.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  the  large  island  of  Anticosti. 

If  we  consider  Lake  Superior  as  the  true  source  uf  the  Si.  I/iw- 

the  course  of  tin-  river  is  between  600  and  700  miles  shorter 

than  that  of  the 
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That  part  of  Canada  to  the  north  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  river 
St.  La\vrence  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  The  most  western 
comprehends  the  country  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  north  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  is  divided  from  that  farther  east  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  La  Cloche,  which  commence  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  and  extend  farther  north  than 
they  have  been  explored.  This  part  of  Canada  is  very  little  known, 
and  contains  no  European  settlement  except  a  few  establishments  for 
the  fur-trade.  It  seems  to  be  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation, 
the  surface  of  which  is  often  slightly  broken  and  covered  with  small 
hills,  but  in  other  parts  spreads  out  in  extensive  levels.  It  is  full  of 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers ;  in 
some  places  it  is  covered  with  extensive  swamps.  It  is  generally  well 
wooded.  The  middle  section  extends  from  the  La  Cloche  Mountains 
cast  to  the  Ottawa,  and  comprehends  all  the  countries  west  of  that 
river,  and  also  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  lakes  Huron, 
Ontario,  and  Krie,  and  terminates  at  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit. 
It  embraces  consequently  the  whole  settled  part  of  Upper  Canada  and 
a  very  small  portion  of  Lower  Canada.  The  surface  of  this  section 
comprises  a  table-land  of  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  two  extensive 
terraces,  and  a  level  plain.  The  table-land  comprehends  the  northern 
half  of  this  section;  its  southern  edge  is  marked  on  the  west  by  the 
rise  in  the  country  between  lakes  Siincoe  and  Muskoka.  This  accli- 
vity continues  eastward  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  S.  of  45°  N. 
lat,  and  may  bo  considered  as  terminating  a  little  east  of  the  meridian 
of  77'.  From  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay  the  country  rises 
raj'Mly  to  a  considerable  height;  that  portion  of  the  table-land  east 
of  Lako  Huron  is  750  feet  above  the  lake,  and  1344  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  height  may  be  considered  about  the  average  elevation  of 
the  table-laud.  Its  surface  is  probably  not  very  irregular,  except 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  where  it  is  broken  by  extensive 
valleys  running  parallel  to  the  river,  and  considerably  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  table-land.  About  the  middle  of  this  ele- 
vatr-tl  country  is  a  depression  which  contains  numerous  lakes,  united 
by  two  rivers,  of  whicli  one  called  Nesswabic  runs  north  and  after- 
wards east,  and  j  jins  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  other,  called  Muskoka,  runs 
first  south  and  then  west,  and  after  having  traversed  the  Trading 
Lake  and  Lake  Muskoka,  and  formed  several  rapids,  empties  itself 
into  the  Georgian  Bay.  Towards  the  north-western  boundary  is  Lake 
Nipiasing,  which  is  above  50  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  750  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  ita  southern  extremity  issues  a  river  called  the  Francois, 
or  French  River,  which  forms  several  rapids  before  it  enters  Lake 
Huron.  As  far  as  this  table-land  has  been  explored  it  appears  to  be 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  hard  wood,  and  to  have  a  fertile  soil. 
It  is  still  entirely  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  among  which  the 
Missiaaagua  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Ottawa,  which  bounds  this  country  on  the  east,  issues  from 
Lake  Temiscaming,  but  its  remotest  branches  rise  nearly  100  miles 
beyond  that  lake.  Its  upper  course  is  only  visited  by  traders  in  fur 
and  timber.  The  first  Kurop-an  settlement  is  at  Lake  Allumettcs, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Nesswabic  enters  the  lake.  In  this 
part  the  Ottawa  divides  into  two  channels,  inclosing  between  them 
Black  River  Island,  which  is  about  15  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  miles.  The  upper  course  of  this  river  consists  only  of  a 
series  of  lakes,  connected  by  short  channels,  which  always  exhibit 
rapids  or  falls.  Farther  down  is  the  Grand  Calumet  Island,  which  is 
about  20  miles  long  and  7  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  Both  the 
channels  which  inclose  it  are  full  of  rapids.  At  the  Lake  Des  Chats 
the  Ottawa  is  joined  by  the  Madawaoca,  which  descends  from  the 
table-land  by  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  Lake  Chaudiere  is  18  miles 
long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  5  miles ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
lake  commence  the  falls  called  Chaudieres,  or  Kettles,  from  theirform, 
the  principal  of  which  is  60  feet  high.  Below  these  falls  near  Hull 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Gatineau  River,  which  flows  from  the  north- 
north-west  through  an  immense  valley  of  rich  soil,  and  is  navigable 
by  canoes  for  more  than  300  miles.  From  this  point  the  Ottawa  is 
navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Grenville,  a  distance  of  60  miles  :  and  in 
this  part  of  its  course  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  so  far  are  generally 
high,  subside  so  much  that  the  adjacent  country  is  inundated  in 
spring  and  autumn  for  more  than  a  mile.  At  Grenville  is  the  rapid 
called  Long  Sault.  At  Point  Fortune  the  Ottawa  gradually  begins 
to  expand  into  the  Lake  Two  Mountains,  which  discharges  itself  by 
the  rapid  of  St.  Anne's  into  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  forms  the 
Lake  St.  Louis  above  Montreal  To  avoid  the  rapid.)  the  Grenville 
Canal  has  been  constructed  on  the  north  bank  between  the  town  of 
Grenvillo  and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Thus  the  Ottawa  is 
navigable  up  to  Bytown  and  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  a  distance  of  above 
100  miles.  The  course  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake  Temiscaming  to 
Lake  Two  Mountains  is  about  350  miles.  The  country  bounded  by 
the  lower  course  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Cataraqui  rises  with  gentle 
acclivities  in  the  form  of  terraces  from  the  banks  of  both  rivers.  In 
the  eastern  districts  the  highest  land  extends  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Cataraqui ;  but  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
t  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  joins  the 
table-land  near  77'  W.  l.,ng.  This  ridge  is  probably  not  more  than 
700  feet  above  the  sea  :  it  is  lowest  at  its  western  extremity,  where  it 
lea  a  greater  space  and  incloses  a  number  of  lakes,  the  greatest 
<>(  which  are  the  Rideau  and  Missibsippi  lakes.  Some  portions  of  his 


country  are  marshy,  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  aud  agriculture 
is  rapidly  advancing.  The  comparatively  small  elevation  of  the 
western  districts  has  suggested  the  formation  of  a  canal  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa.  This  grand  work  is  called  the  Rideau 
Canal  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  it  enters  at  the  south  and 
quits  at  the  northern  extremity.  The  canal  is  135  miles  long,  begin- 
ning at  Kingston  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  terminating  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chaudiere  Falls.  Lake  Rideau,  which  is  about 
1  24  miles  long  aud  6  miles  wide  on  an  average,  is  the  summit-level  of 
the  canal,  from  which  it  descends  283  feet  to  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
154  feet  to  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  north  side  of  Rideau  Lake  are 
30  locks,  and  on  the  south  side  17  locks.  The  locks  are  142  feet  in 
length,  33  feet  in  width,  the  depth  of  water  being  5  feet,  so  that 
vessels  under  125  tons  can  navigate  the  canal. 

The  country  between  the  table-land  and  Lake  Ontario  forms  two 
distinct  terraces,  which  extend  from  east  to  west.  They  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  begin  between  77°  and  78° 
W.  long.,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  about  8  or  9  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  run  west  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  under  the  parallel  of  44°  N.  As  they  proceed  farther  west 
they  are  farther  from  the  lake,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Toronto 
the  plain  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  24  miles  wide,  and  where  the 
ridge  terminates,  near  80°  W.  long.,  it  is  still  wider.  Between  this 
ridge  and  the  south  edge  of  the  table-land  is  the  upper  terrace,  which 
is  much  larger.  At  the  eastern  extremity  it  extends  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte',  and  farther  west  the  southern  range  remains 
always  about  50  miles  distant  from  the  south  edge  of  the  table-land  ; 
its  length  is  about  150  miles.  Both  terraces  are  divided  from  the  low 
plain,  which  extends  farther  west  between  the  lakes  of  Huron  and 
Erie  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  begins  on  the  north  on  the  shores  of 
Natawasauga  Bay,  and  runs  south  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  it  forms  the  Burlington  Heights,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  Burlington  Bay  and  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  distance 
not  exceeding  from  4  to  8  miles.  Near  Queenstown  it  reaches  the 
Niagara  River,  where  it  forms  the  Great  Falls.  It  continues  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  state  of  New  York  to  Lockport,  where 
it  is  about  12  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  afterwards  crosses  the  Great 
Erie  Canal,  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  subsides  at  Rochester,  on  the 
Gen  essee  River. 

The  northern  and  larger  of  the  terraces  seems  to  rise  gradually  from 
east  to  west.  In  its  western  district  is  Lake  Simcoe,  whose  surface 
covers  300  square  miles,  and  is  at  least  100  feet  above  Lake  Huron  and 
468  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  From  its  north  shore  issues  a  considerable 
river  called  the  Severn,  which  empties  itself  into  an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron, 
called  Gloucester  Bay.  Barrie,  the  thriving  chief  town  of  the  Simcoe 
district,  stands  at  the  head  of  Kempcnfeldt  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  Lake 
Siincoe,  on  its  north-west  side.  Balsam  Lake,  farther  to  the  east,  may 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  river  Trent,  which  running  east 
unites  the  lakes  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Shemong,  Shibauticon,  and  Trout, 
all  of  which  lie  on  the  northern  border  of  the  terrace,  and  extend 
several  miles  from  south  to  north.  Issuing  from  Trout  Lake  tho 
river  nms  with  many  windings  south,  and  reaches  Rice  Lake  by  a 
bold  bend  to  the  east.  This  lake,  which  is  25  miles  long,  and  from 
4  to  5  miles  wide,  lies  south-west  and  north-east,  and  only  15  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  The  Trent  leaves  the  lake  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  and  continues  in  that  direction  for  about  30  miles,  when  it 
turns  east,  soon  afterwards  south-west,  then  east,  and  afterwards 
south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quiiitd.  The  Bay  of  Quint<5  is  only 
a  long,  irregular,  and  winding  lake,  divided  from  Ontario  by  the 
peninsula  of  Prince  Edward.  Its  length  measured  along  its  windings 
is  near  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  12  miles.  The 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  with  the 
continent  is,  at  its  western  extremity,  only  three  furlongs  wide.  The 
peninsula  is  indented  on  every  side  by  small  bays  and  coves,  offering 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  such  vessels  as  navigate  the  lakes. 

Of  the  upper  terrace  the  soil,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  fertile,  and 
it  contains  few  sterile  tracts  except  swamps.  It  is  covered  with 
valuable  timber.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  European  settlements  are 
fast  increasing.  The  southern  terrace,  which  terminates  in  rather  a 
high  shore  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  extends  between  the  peninsula  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Darlington,  is  generally  level  aud  very  fertile, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sandy  plain  between  Ontario  and  Rice  Lake ; 
west  of  Darlington  the  soil  along  the  lake  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  plain  of  Upper  Canada  comprehends  the  peninsula  which 
extends  between  the  lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  inlet  of  the  river  Niagara,  to  Cape  Hurd,  the  north 
extremity  of  Cabot's  Head,  a  distance  of  216  miles.  Another  line, 
cutting  it  at  a  right  angle  and  striking  Detroit  River  at  Amherstburg, 
is  about  195  miles  long.  All  this  tract,  which  contains  about  20,000 
square  miles,  is  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  except  on  its  east  side, 
where  it  borders  on  the  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  terraces. 
About  the  sources  of  the  Thames  indeed  it  appears  to  contain  some 
rising  ground,  the  upper  plain  of  which  is  a  kind  of  swamp  or  moor. 
The  whole  tract  is  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility,  containing  neither 
stones  nor  gravel.  Most  of  it  is  covered  with  large  forests  of  maple, 
beech,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut, 
cherry,  birch,  cedar,  and  pine.  lu  the  midst  of  these  woods,  and  some- 
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Um«*  oe  the  bonk*  of  the  riven,  there  are  prairies  or  natural  meadows 
of  n<>  groat  extent,  generally  coming  only  »  tew  thousand  term,  and 
eoaUiniac  oa  them  «m»ll  clomp*  of  lofty  pin?*,  white  oak  and  poplar, 
and  Uwr*.  The  largest  ofth*w  prairie*  we  In  the 


Milhbourhood  of  Long  Point  and  th-  river*  Thirae.  «n.l  Ouso.  Th« 
larfwt  rivtr  of  thU  plain  u  the  rUat**,  whoM  sources  are  in  the 
great  swamp  which  oeeupis*  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its  upper 
courw  U  north  and  «xrth  a*  far  as  London,  whence  iU  general  direc- 
tion  it  *outh-we«t  It  diKbargw  iUelf  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  after  a 
winding  eoone  of  nearly  150  miW  U  U  navigabl*  for  ve***l*  a*  far 
M  Chatham.  15  miUi  from  iU  mouth,  and  for  boate  nearly  to  ite 
•owe* ;  but  it  ha*  a  bar  at  ite  entrance.  The  OHM,  or  Grand  Kitcr, 
rise*  in  the  hill*  south  of  Natewaaaun  Bay,  about  SO  milea  from  it, 
and  run*  with  a  very  winding  ooone,  first  about  75  or  80  mile*  south, 
and  then  nearly  the  mate  distance  south-east,  till  it  fall*  into  Lake 
Brie  at  Sherbrooke.  It  hai  more  water  than  the  Thames,  and  U  900 
yard*  wide  at  it*  month,  but  the  bar  acroat  ite  entrance  has  only  eight 
feet  of  water  on  it.  Kerertheleai  it  forma  one  uf  the  beat  harbour* 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  river  ii  navigable  about  25 
mOea  from  ite  mouth  for  schooner*,  and  considerably  farther  up  for 
Urge  boate.  The  Wdlmd,  or  Ckippettay,  which  rise*  between  the 
waat  and  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  banlu  of  the  Ouse,  runa  east  and 
(all*  into  the  river  Niagara  nearly  three  mil™  above  the  Oreat  Falls. 
For  more  than  25  milea  from  ite  mouth  ite  depth  varies  between  9 
and  15  feet.  It  haa  given  ite  name  to  the  canal  which  unites  the 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  Welland  Canal  was  formerly  navigable 
only  by  vessels  not  exceeding  125  tons.  It  haa  of  Ute  yean  been 
reconstructed  ao  as  to  give  passage  to  vessels  140  feet  long  by  26 
feet  4  inches  beam,  and  of  about  450  tons  burden.  The  aqueduct 
which  carries  the  canal  over  the  river  Welland  U  an  extensive  stone 
structure. 

We  hare  now  to  describe  the  third  great  section  of  Canada  north 
uf  the  St  Lawrence,  or  that  which  extends  from  the  Ottawa  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Canada.  About 
30  milea  below  Quebec  is  Cape  Torment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  a  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  1890  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
line  drawn  from  this  point  at  right  angles  to  the  river  divides  the 
northern  countries  into  two  portions,  which  are  different  iu  features 
and  character.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  and  Cape  Torment 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  or  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
M  tar  as  Richelieu  Rapid,  52  miles  below  Three  Rivers ;  but  from  this 
point  they  begin  to  rise  and  assume  a  bold  character,  which  continues 
increasing  to  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  Quebec  stands,  and  still  more 
towards  Cape  Torment.  Where  the  banks  are  low  the  adjacent 
country  from  5  to  15  miles  inland  is  level,  or  rises  gradually  to  slightly 
derated  terraces.  Beyond  this  level  the  country  rises  in  moderate 
hills  with  gentle  slopes.  The  range  of  hills  in  the  background  begins 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  near  Orenville,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  north-east  direction.  In  the  parallel  of 
Quebec  it  turns  east,  and  covers  the  country  about  that  town  with 
numerous  hills  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  fine  valleys. 
The  country  has  thus  a  different  aspect  in  those  districts  where  the 
banks  of  the  river  begin  to  be  high  and  bold.  The  soil  of  this  tract 
along  the  river  is  generally  good.  The  country  behind  the  range  of 
mountains  has  only  been  explored  along  the  course  of  a  few  rivers. 
It  appears  to  contain  very  few  tracte  fit  for  agriculture  in  the  narrow 
river  valleys.  The  intervening  spaces  are  occupied  by  ranges  of  high 
and  bare  rocks  which  contain  numerous  small  lakea  and  swamps. 
The  larger  rivers  have  their  origin  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  range, 
break  through  it,  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Those  which  join  it 
to  the  south  of  the  Richelieu  Rapid  are  navigable  for  20  miles  and 
upwards  from  their  mouth,  but  ore  obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts 
higher  up.  The  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence north  of  Richelieu  Rapid  are  for  the  moat  part  too  rapid  to  be 
navigated ;  they  are  used  in  the  spring  to  float  down  the  timber  to 
the  mills  situated  near  their  mouth.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the 
St.  Maurice,  whose  upper  branchex  rise  for  in  the  interior  behind  the 
mountain  range.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  each  of  them  passes 
through  a  considerable  number  of  large  lakes.  They  unite  near  48° 
H.  lat,  from  which  point  the  river  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  with 
imtii-rous  bends  to  iu  mouth  near  Three  Rivers,  a  course  of  above 
150  miles.  It  i«  navigable  for  boate  to  La  Tuque,  about  100  miles 
from  ite  mouth,  but  there  are  some  rapids  which  must  be  avoided  by 
abort  portages.  The  country  extending  north-east  from  Cape  Tor- 
k  U  almost  entirely  unknown,  except  the  valley  of  the  river  Sague- 
The  coast  has  a  forbidding  appearance.  From  Cape  Torment  the 
I  continue*  unbroken,  except  by  the  beds  of  rivers  and  rivulete, 
I  it  lowers  15  or  18  mile*  below  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  It 
risen  from  the  water-edge  with  a  steep  ascent  to  an  average  height  of 
800  or  400  feet,  but  in  some  places  of  2000  feet  Farther  down  it 
subside*  in  approaching  the  Bergeronnes,  and  sinks  to  a  moderate 
elevation  at  Pontneuf,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sague- 
nay. Bat  towards  Pointe  dea  Monte  the  banks  rise  again,  and  con- 
tinue at  a  great  elevation  to  the  boundary  of  Labrador.  The  interior 
u  described  by  the  natives  as  consisting  of  rocky  cliffs  and  rugged 
hills  of  inoomndenble  elevation  dispersed  over  barren  plains,  and  with 
thick  foreste  studded  with  crooked  and  stunted  pine*,  birch,  fin-,  and 
cedar.  Small  lakes  and  swamps  abound  over  the  whole  tract.  The 


Saguenay  issues  from  Lake  St  John,  which  coven  about  540  square 
mflea  and  receive*  several  large  rivers,  of  which  the  Wmtehuan  and 
the  Aa*uapmou**oin  are  the  moat  considerable ;  but  their  course  U 
very  imperfectly  known.  Around  Lake  St  John  are  «ome  tracte  of 
cultivable  land.  Two  rivers  issue  from  the  east  part  of  the  lake, 
called  the  Grande  and  Petite  Discharge,  and  unite  after  a  course  of 
abont  40  or  50  milea,  forming  an  island  38  miles  long  with  an  average 
breadth  of  1 7  miles.  After  their  junction  the  river  is  called  Saguenay, 
and  runs  nearly  100  mile*  to  ite  mouth  near  Tadouasao.  For  about 
half  the  distance  the  banks  are  rich  and  fertile,  but  in  the  lower  half 
they  are  formed  of  rocks  rising  from  200  to  1000  feet  in  height  The 
current  of  the  Saguenay  is  very  quick,  though  ite  depth  is  great ;  it 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size  for  about  70  mile*  to  Ha- Ha  Bay, 
which  Is  a  good  harbour.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  union  of  the  two 
Discharge*,  and  rises  about  15  feet  A  mass  of  turbid  water  brought 
down  by  this  river  darkens  the  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  many 
miles. 

In  the  south  section  of  Lower  Canada  there  is  a  mountain  range  at 
the  source*  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  runs  east-north-east  to  the  origin 
of  the  St.  John  River,  and  thence  nearly  due  north  till  it  approaches 
within  about  20  milea  of  the  St  Lawrence  Kiver.  It  then  turn* 
north-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  parallel  to  the  river,  ite 
rocky  heigh  U  often  advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water 
this  mountain  range,  which  terminates  in  capes  Roziere  and  Gaspe, 
the  country  is  divided  into  three  regions,  one  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  north,  the  second  forming  the  narrow 
tract  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  third  comprehending  a  small 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  John  Kiver.  The  western  districts  of  tli.' 
first  region  form  an  almost  level  plain,  on  which,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, a  few  isolated  mountains  rise  abruptly  above  the  surfac. 
summit  of  Rouville  Hill  is  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. This  flat  country  extends  almost  to  the  river  St  Francis; 
but  towards  the  south  the  surface  becomes  progressively  hilly,  till  it 
assumes  a  mountainous  character  towards  the  lakes  of  Memphramagog 
and  St.  Francis.  The  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  low,  and  partly 
marshy,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St  Peter ;  but  lower  down 
they  gradually  begin  to  rise,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere  they 
are  high  and  bold,  and  continue  so  to  Point  Levy,  opposite  Quebec. 
The  western  level  districts  have  the  best  soil  in  Lower  Canada,  from 
which  wheat  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  probably  the  most 
l>i>l>ul,  >us  and  best  cultivated  part  of  Canada.  Between  the  St  Francis 
and  the  Chaudiere  the  soil  varies  very  much  in  fertility,  and  large 
portions  of  it  arc  still  covered  with  forests. 

The  Oiambly,  also  called  Richelieu,  St.  John,  St.  Louit,  and  Sorel, 
the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  which  fall  into  the  St  Law- 
rence from  the  south,  rises  in  Lake  George,  in  New  York  state,  which 
lake  is  united  by  a  short  passage  to  Lake  Champlain.  Issuing  from 
Lake  Champlain,  the  C'hambly  is  a  wide  river,  but  it  grows  gradually 
narrower  as  it  proceeds  north,  so  that  at  ite  mouth  it  is  only  250  yards 
brood,  while  near  Lake  Champlain  its  width  exceeds  1000  yards.  The 
upper  course  ia  rnther  violent,  and  at  some  places  broken  by  rapids  ; 
lower  down  its  current  is  regular  and  gentle.  It  is  navigable  for 
decked  vessels  12  or  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  Lake  ('ham plain 
for  boats  and  canoes.  From  St  John  there  is  a  ship  navigation  to 
the  towns  on  Lake  Champlain.  By  this  river  the  produce  of  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York  contiguous  to  Lake  Champlain  is  brought  to 
Montreal  At  the  mouth  is  the  town  of  William  Henry,  or  Sorel. 
The  course  of  the  Chambly  in  Canada  is  above  70  niilen.  The  Si. 
Francis  rises  in  the  lake  of  St  Francis,  which  is  about  18  or  20  miles 
long,  and  very  irregular  in  breadth.  The  river  issues  from  ite  west 
side,  and  runs  about  30  miles  south-west,  where  it  turns  to  the  north- 
west, and  soon  afterwards  uniting  with  the  river  Magog,  flowing  from 
Lake  Memphramagog,  it  continues  ita  course  north-west  to  it*  junc- 
tion with  the  St.  Ijjwreuce,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The  nume- 
rous rapids  and  falls  render  the  navigation  of  this  river  difficult  and 
laborious  ;  yet  the  trade  upon  it  is  considerable.  The  Clumdiire  rises 
in  the  lake  of  Megantic,  north-east  of  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  flows  about  half  of  ite  course  north  and  the  other  half  D 
north-west  It  is  not  navigable,  owing  to  the  rapids  and  fall*  i 
ing  one  another  in  quick  succession.  About  four  miles  from  ite  mouth 
are  the  Chaudiero  Falls,  which  are  130  feet  high,  the  breadth  of  the 
river  not  being  more  than  as  many  yards.  Few  falls  can  be  compared 
with  these  for  picturesque  beauty.  The  course  of  tin-  riv,  r  in  more 
than  100  miles.  The  country  along  the  St  Lawrence,  below  tho 
month  <>f  the  Clmiidiore,  rises  from  the  banks  of  tho  river  in  irregular 
ridge*,  with  generally  a  steep  ascent,  and  attains  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion at  the  distance  of  10,  15,  and  20  miles  from  tho  river.  It  then 
forms  a  sort  of  table-land,  which  descends  gently  towards  the  river 
St  John.  East  of  Point  Levy  the  banks  soon  begin  to  lower,  and  for 
some  extent  are  of  moderate  elevation.  At  St  Anne  they  ri." 
isolated  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  and  continue  so  to  Kamouraaka 
and  St  Andrew's.  Farther  down  there  is,  close  to  the  river,  a  steep 
ascent,  varying  between  150  and  200  feet;  and  this  elevation  is  still 
considerably  increased  opposite  Bio  Island.  From  this  part  to  Cape 
Roziere  it  maintains  nearly  the  same  height  and  character,  except  at 
a  few  places  where  the  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains.  A  very 
small  part  of  this  country  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  population  is 
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inconsiderable.  The  peninsula  of  Gaspe",  extending  between  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  contains  an  ele- 
vated valley,  skirted  by  two  ranges  of  high  hills,  which  extend  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ristigouche  rivers  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  In  the  valley  is  a  series  of  lakes,  which  send 
out  rivers  that  cut  the  ranges  and  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  The  settlements  are  few,  and  situated  along  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  nearly  unin- 
habited. 

That  portion  of  Lower  Canada  which  is  drained  by  the  St.  John 
and  its  tributaries,  is  in  its  lowest  parts  probably  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  St.  John  River  has  three  upper 
branches,  which  lie  between  46"  and  47°  N.  lat.,  and  west  of  70°  W. 
long.,  and  all  unite  near  that  meridian.  The  St.  John,  or,  as  it  is 
here  called,  the  Walloostoocl;  runs  for  a  great  distance  north-east 
through  the  state  of  Maine,  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  it.  By  degrees  it  declines  to  the  east,  and  is 
here  joined  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Allagash  running  from  the 
south,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Madawaska  both  descending  from 
the  north.  After  its  confluence  with  the  Madawaska  it  turns  to  the 
south  east,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  province  until  it 
enters  the  British  colony  of  New  Brunswick,  through  which  it  runs 
in  a  southern  direction  for  more  than  80  miles.  Having  passed  to 
the  south  of  46°,  it  again  turns  to  the  east,  and  flows  80  miles  in 
that  direction,  when  it  again  turns  south,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
60  miles  falls  into  Fundy  Bay  with  a  wide  sestuary.  Its  course  within 
New  Brunswick  is  above  230  miles;  from  the  frontier  of  that  province 
to  its  junction  with  the  St.  Francis  is  about  70  miles,  and  thence  to 
its  source  about  100  miles.  Though  descending  from  an  elevated 
country,  this  river  is  more  navigable  than  the  others  which  drain 
Canada,  the  lo^wer  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  excepted.  The  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  not  very  deep,  and  in  many  parts  rapid,  is 
not  broken  by  falls  or  rapids.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  are 
the  Little  Falls,  and  at  its  entrance  into  New  Brunswick  the  Great 
Falls,  which  are  75  feet  in  perpendicular  height  Between  these  the 
navigation  is  practicable  for  steam-boats.  Below  the  Great  Falls  some 
rapids  occur,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  as  to  interrupt 
navigation.  Vessels  of  from  50  to  100  tons  ascend  to  Fredericton, 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Geology.— The  geological  character  of  Canada,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
ascertained,  is  in  general  granitic,  with  sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks, 
the  latter  of  a  soft  texture,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata.  The  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  many  places  formed  of  a  schistous  sub- 
stance in  a  decaying  state ;  but  still  granite  is  everywhere  found  and 
always  in  strata  more  or  less  inclined.  Cape  Torment,  30  miles  below 
Quebec,  is  a  round,  massive,  granite  mountain,  about  1000  feet  high, 
and  the  north  shore  of  the  river  eastward  of  that  point  is  generally  of 
the  primitive  formations.  Except  in  the  marshes  and  swamps,  rocks 
obtrude  over  all  parts  of  the  surface.  In  many  places  there  occur 
deep  fissures  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  wide ;  the  Indians  describe 
some  of  these  rents  as  several  miles  long,  and  40  or  50  feet  deep ; 
when  covered  with  the  thick  underwood  they  are  at  times  very 
dangerous  to  the  traveller.  Intense  frost  may  have  occasioned  these 
chasms ;  but  the  more  received  opinion  attributes  them  to  some  great 
subterranean  action,  such  as  the  tremendous  earthquake  recorded  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Quebec.  The  first  shock 
occurred  on  the  5th  of  February  1663,  and  raged  with  great  violence 
for  fifteen  minutes,  extending  simultaneously  over  180,000  square 
miles  of  country.  It  continued  afterwards  to  be  felt  for  nearly  six 
months  almost  without  intermission.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec 
a  reddiah  or  dark  gray  slate  generally  appears,  and  it  forms  the  bed 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  Lake  Ontario  as  far  as  Niagara.  Boulders 
of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite  trap,  and  marble  occur 
throughout  the  same  extensive  region.  The  strata  laid  bare  in  the 
chasm  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  limestone,  next  slate,  and  lowest 
sandstone.  The  upper  and  lowermost  of  these  strata  compose  the 
secondary  formations  of  a  large  portion  of  Canada,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  vast  territory  in  the  United  States  which  is  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Slate  is  often  interposed  between  them  as  at  Niagara.  It  is 
there  nearly  40  feet  thick,  fragile  like  shale,  and  crumbling  away  from 
beneath  the  limestone,  so  as  to  afford  strong  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  for  many  ages  a  continual  retrocession  of  the 
Great  Falls.  The  islands  and  the  level  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  a 
calcareous  region  abounding  in  organic  remains.  Part  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  present  old  formations — syenite, 
stratified  greenstone,  alternating  five  times  with  vast  beds  of  granite. 
Great  quantities  of  the  older  shell-limestone  are  strewn  in  rolled 
masse*  on  the  beach.  Amygdaloid  occupies  also  a  very  large  tract  to 
the  north,  mingled  with  porphyries,  conglomerates,  and  other  sub- 
stances. From  Thunder  Mountain  westward  trappose-greenstone  is 
the  prevailing  rock ;  it  forms  some  strange  pilastered  precipices  near 
Fort  William. 

Mineral*. — The  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  immense,  but  till 
very  recently  they  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  Marbles  and 
serpentine  are  quite  common.  Plumbago,  ores  of  antimony,  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  frequently  met  with.  The  mountains  north  of 
the  Saguenay  abound  in  iron  to  «uoh  an  extent  as  to  influence  the 
mariner1!  compass.  The  iron  mines  of  St.  Maurice  have  long  been 


celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  yield,  and  metal  not  at  all  infe- 
rior is  cheaply  produced  at  Charlotteville  near  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the 
Marmora  works  about  32  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte".  The 
dreary  wastes  northward  of  Lake  Superior  contain,  stores  of  copper, 
perhaps  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  the  Coppermine 
River  300  miles  from  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie  the  metal  occurs  iu  great 
masses  in  a  pure  state.  Gold,  silver,  and  tin  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  same  region.  The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Ontario 
abound  in  salt  springs,  some  of  which  (Stony  Creek  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine's) are  very  productive.  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  exhibits 
immense  beds  of  gyp3um  which  are  quarried  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  <tc. — The  soil  of  Canada  is  generally  good,  as  that 
made  by  the  decay  of  forests  for  thousands  of  years  upon  substrata 
chiefly  formed  of  the  deposit  from  waters,  must  necessarily  be.  It  is 
extremely  fertile ;  in  some  districts  wheat  has  been  raised  for  20  years 
successively  on  the  same  ground  without  manure.  The  grains  culti- 
vated in  Canada  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize. 
Wheat  is  the  staple  of  western  Canada,  and  it  bears  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  in  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  potato 
crops  are  superior,  and  all  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  Old  World  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  All  the  European  fruits, 
and  some  even  of  the  tropical,  are  produced  abundantly  in  this  pro- 
vince, owing  to  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer.  Tobacco  grows  well  in  the  western  regions.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  both  indigenous.  The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  vast 
Canadian  forests  is  astonishing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  kinds 
still  remain  unknown.  Of  all  these  none  is  more  beautiful  and  useful 
than  the  maple,  the  adopted  emblem  of  Canadian  nationality.  Its 
timber  is  valuable  for  many  purposes,  and  large  quantities  of  excellent 
sugar  are  made  from  its  sap.  The  other  forest  trees  most  prevalent 
are  beech,  birch,  elm,  bass,  ash,  oak,  pine,  hickory,  butternut,  balsam, 
hazel,  hemlock,  cherry,  cedar,  cypress,  fir,  poplar,  sycamore,  white- 
wood,  willow,  and  spruce.  Timber  and  ashes,  the  raw  produce  of  the 
forests,  constitute  the  chief  exports  of  the  province.  An  immense 
quantity  of  oak  and  pine  is  annually  sent  down  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  The  American  ashes  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  pure 
potash  than  those  of  Dantzic  or  Russia. 

Zooloffy.—The  wild  animals  of  Canada  are  deer,  moose-deer,  bears, 
wolves,  wolverines,  four  species  of  the  cat  kind — namely,  the  cougar, 
the  loupcervier,  the  catamount,  and  the  manguay  or  lynx — foxes,  hares, 
squirrels,  &c.  The  larger  beasts  of  the  forest  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  of  the  smaller  ones  many  kinds 
still  remain  iu  diminished  numbers.  The  beaver  is  now  seldom  found 
within  reach  of  the  white  settlements. 

The  birds  of  Canada  differ  little  from  those  of  the  same  name  in 
Europe.  The  only  noxious  reptiles  are  the  puffadder,  and  two 
species  of  rattlesnakes ;  and  these  are  rarely  seen  in  the  older  settle- 
ments. The  Canadian  waters  abound  in  fish  of  almost  every  variety 
known  in  England,  and  others  peculiar  to  the  country.  Sturgeon 
of  100  Ibs.  weight  are  frequently  taken,  and  a  giant  species  of  pike, 
called  the  maskenongi,  of  more  than  60  Ibs.  The  trout  of  the  upper 
lakes  attain  the  weight  of  80  Ibs.  or  90  Ibs.  A  fresh-water  herring  is 
found  in  great  shoals  in  the  lower  lakes,  but  is  inferior  in  delicacy  to 
the  corresponding  species  of  the  salt  seas.  Salmon  are  numerous  in 
Ontario,  but  are  never  seen  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Climate.— The  extreme  range  of  temperature  throughout  all  Canada 
is  from  36"  below  to  120°  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  that  is  to 
say,  from  a  point  two  degrees  above  that  at  which  mercury  freezes  to 
a  tropical  summer  heat.  The  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  province 
lie  between  42°  and  48°  N.  lat.,  and  their  lowest  temperature  is 
scarcely  under  25°.  But  healthful  and  even  agreeable  as  it  is  on  the 
whole,  the  Canadian  climate  everywhere  exhibits  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  far  exceeding  those  incident  to  European  countries  under 
the  same  parallels.  Its  hygrometric  condition  is  much  more  constant. 
Fogs  are  almost  unknown  except  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspd,  and  such 
is  the  dryness  of  the  air  that  metals  exposed  to  it  are  seldom  rusted. 
This  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  region  so  abounding  iu  water,  greatly 
mitigates  the  effects  of  both  extremes  of  temperature  on  the  human 
frame;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  moreover  tempered  in  its  action 
thereon  by  the  usual  absence  of  wind  during  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  frost.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  south-west,  north-east,  and 
north-west.  The  south-west  is  the  most  frequent ;  it  is  generally 
moderate  and  accompanied  by  clear  skies.  Thunder  storms  are 
frequent,  and  often  cause  great  damage.  The  aurora  borealis  is  often 
seen  and  has  a  much  greater  brilliancy  than  in  Europe.  Water- 
spouts are  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes. 

Circumstances  of  position  and  local  configuration  occasion  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climate  in  Canada.  In  the  eastern  division  of 
the  province  the  fall  of  snow  begins  in  November  and  is  completed  by 
the  end  of  December,  when  there  ensues  perfectly  calm  frosty  wea- 
ther, with  a  beautiful  clear  blue  sky.  By  the  first  or  second  week  of 
May  the  snow  has  all  disappeared,  summer  is  fully  established,  and 
the  vegetation  which  had  been  in  active  progress  for  a  month  or 
more  under  the  snow  breaks  forth  in  profuse  luxuriance.  The  cli- 
mate of  Canada  West  is  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the 
eastern  division,  which  along  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  extensive  surface  of  water  presented  by  the  great 
lakes,  makes  the  climate  particularly  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of 
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winter  u  less  by  six  or'eight  week*  In  *om*  part*  westward  than  in 
Montreal  Th«  earth  in  Canada  Wo*  i*  seldom  frown  more  than  1 2 
or  18  iaclie*  deep,  and  the  covering  of  snow  is  generally  not  more 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  thick.  The  maximum  beat  of 
•  seldom  exceed*  85*,  and  it  i*  generally  tempered  by  pleasant 
i  from  the  lake*.  From  observations  made  in  her  Majesty's 
observatory  at  Toronto,  it  appeared  that  the  highest  mean  maximum 
WM  in  the  month  of  July,  when  U  reached  88  11*,  and  the  lowest 
mean  minimum  wa*  in  the  month  of  December,  when  it  stood  at 
3-52'.  The  annual  mean  was  44-39".  The  observation*  extended 
over  eleven  yean,  1840-50. 

Tbe  great  lake*  are  never  icebound  in  their  centres.  The  St  Law- 
rono*  i*  fro*en  over  every  winter  from  Montreal  to  the  Richelieu 
Rapid*,  but  from  thence  to  Quebec  only  once  in  about  five  yean. 
The  *frwnb"^*  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  seldom  cease 
running  till  near  Chrutma*,  and  from  Toronto  to  Niagara  they  gene- 
rally continue  to  run  through  the  whole  winter.  The  navigation  is 
entirely  re-opened  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  May. 

Canada  West  is  settled  for  the  most  part  by  emigrants  and  the 
descendant*  of  emigrant*  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Irish 
having  rather  a  majority.  In  some  localities  there  are  Urge  settle- 
ment* of  Peunsylvanian  German*.  Canada  East  is  inhabited  prinei- 
pally  by  the  descendant*  of  the  old  French  settlers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  there  are  large  trading  popu- 
lations of  British  origin,  and  the  eastern  townships  which  the  ItritUh 
American  Land  Company  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  settling 
with  British  emigrant*.  The  Indiana  in  Canada  belong  to  two  nations, 
the  Chippeways  or  Ojibbeways,  and  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois.  The 
former  are  dispersed  over  the  countries  bordering  on  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron,  the  Utter  along  those  bordering  the  St  Lawrence  and 
between  lake*  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  A  few  of  them  have  settled 
in  village*  and  embraced  Christianity ;  the  rest  are  hunters  without 
Axed  abode.  Their  numbers  hardly  amount  at  the  largest  estimate  to 
16,000,  and  are  continually  decreasing  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  white  settlement*.  The  Canadians  of  French  origin  have 
preserved  their  native  language,  but  they  generally  *  peak  it  incor- 
rectly, and  with  some  intermixture  of  English  words.  They  arc 
Roman  Catholics ;  they  have  their  own  peculiar  code  of  laws — that, 
namely,  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  French  monarchy, 
and  U  called  '  Coutumes  de  Paris  ; '  and  lastly,  they  hold  their  lands 
by  an  antiquated  feudal  tenure  that  acts  as  au  effectual  bar  to  all 
improvement  The  nature  of  this  tenure  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
The  Ottawa  River  to  about  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  St 
Lawrence,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
province. 

LOWER  CANADA,  or  CANADA  EAST,  is  divided  into  36  counties, 
the  names  of  which  we  give  here  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1851 :— BeauharnoU,  40,213 ;  Bellechasse,  17,982 ;  Berthier,  34,608 ; 
Bonaventure,  10,844;  Chambly,  20,676;  Cham  plain,  13,896;  Dor- 
chester, 43,105;  Drummond,  16,562;  Gaspe",  10,904;  Huntingdon, 
40,845;  Kamounwka,  20,396;  Leinster,  29,690;  L'lslet,  19,641; 
Lotbiniere,  16,567;  Megantic,  13,835;  Mississquoi,  13,484;  Moutmo- 
wocy,  9598;  Montreal,  77,381;  Nicolet,  19,657;  Ottawa,  22,993; 
Portneuf,  19,366;  Quebec,  61,526;  Richelieu,  25,686;  Rouville, 
27,031  ;  Rimouski,  26,882 ;  Saguenay,  20,783 ;  St.  Maurice,  27,562 ; 
St  Hyacinthe,  30,623  ;  Sherbrooke,  20,814  ;  Slit-fiord,  16,482  ; 
Stanctead,  13,898;  Terrebonne,  26,791;  Two  Mountains,  30,470; 
Vaudreuil,  21,429;  Verchcres,  14,393;  Yamaska,  14,748 ;— total 
popuUtion  of  Canada  East,  890,261. 

In  Canada  East  are  Montreal,  which  was  selected  at  first  as  the 
capita]  of  the  united  province,  and  Quebec.  I  MONTREAL  ;  QUEBEC.] 
The  other  town*  an  Three  Rivers,  St  Hyacinthe,  Sherbrooke,  and 
8onL  7km  Rirtrt  i*  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
8t  Maurice  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  has  a  popuUtion  of  4936. 
There  are  iron  mines  near  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
pot-  and  peari-ashe*.  Three  Riven  is  one  of  the  depot*  of  the  north- 
west trader*,  and  U  on  the  whole  a  place  of  some  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  ».  Hyacinth,,  population  8813,  in 
St  Hyacinth*  county,  i*  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yamaska 
River,  about  SO  mile*  E.  by  N.  from  Montreal.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
college.  Sktrtroot,,  population  S998,  the  district  town  of  the  eastern 
"  ,  U  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Magog  with  the  St  Francis 
IU  extensive  command  of  water-power  gives  it  great  facilities 
ifacture*.  The  chief  public  building  here  i*  the  court-house 
and  jail.  Sorrl,  or  WiOiam  Unary,  population  8424,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Richelieu  and  the  St  Lawrence,  i*  likely  from  it*  advantageous 
•toation  to  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  ha*  yet  attained. 
By  the  Ckambly  Canal  there  i*  communication  between  LakeCham plain 
and  the  8t  Lawrence  at  SoreL  There  in  also  a  railway  on  the  same 
line  of  route. 

Tbe  following  villages  in  Canada  Ea*t  may  be  named  witli  the 
population  of  each  in  1851  :— Aylmer,  in  Ottawa  county,  near  the 
border*  of  Canada  Ea*t,  popuUtion  1169;  Batiscar,  hi  ChampUin 
county,  popuUtion  about  .50;  Beauhamou,  in  Beauharnois  county, 
population  874  ;  Borthier  •»  haut  population  about  1600 ;  Chambly, 


•ion,  884;  Cot*  ••  ••  Montreal  county,  'J'.'j;   1'ras 

louaki  oouir  .:itingdoii,  in  Baauharooi*  ooonty, 

Montreal  county,  1U75  ;   Lapruirie,  in  Huntingdon  • 
1757;  L'AaMiiiiptioii.  1084;  Umgiv  .  Uoutmagny,  in  L'lslet 

county,  l-'Jl;  St  Kustache,  784;  St.  John's,  Chambly  county, 
3215;  St  Our'*,  Richelieu  county,  542;  St  Theresa,  Terribo&M 
county,  1129. 

UITER    CANADA,  or  CANADA    WEST,    is    divided  into   42  coun- 
ties,   as    follows: — Addingtoii,   imputation    I.'.. I'..'.;    Brant,   25,426; 
Bruce,  2837;  Carleton,   31,397;  Ihmdas,  13,811;  Durh. 
Elgin,  25,418 ;  Eeaex,  16,817;  Frontenac,  30,785 ;  Orcy,  13.-J17  :  i:l.-n 
gary.  17,596 ;  « IrcuvilU,  UM  .7<iT  ;  Haldimand,  18,788 ;  Halt..n.  18 
Hastings,  31,977;  Huron,   IW.lyS;  Kent,  17,469;  Lambton,  10,815; 
Lanark,  -J7,:tl7  :  Leeds,  30,280;  Lenox,  7955  ;  Lincoln,  'J 'i.MIS  :  .Mid- 
dlesex, 39,899;  Northumberland,  31,229;  Norfolk,  31,381  :  Ontario, 
30,576;   Oxford,    32,638;   Peel,   24,816;    Perth,   15,545;  IVtcrboro, 
15,237;   Prescott,  10,487;  Prince  Edward,  18,887;   Renfrew,  9415; 
Russell,  2870;  Sinu.-,^,  •_>7,16.'i ;  Stonnont,  14,1143;  Victoria,  r 
Waterioo.  26,637  ;  Wt-llington,  26,7I>6;  Welland,  20,141 ;  Wentworth. 
42,619;  York,  79,719;— population  of  Canada  West,  952,004. 
population  of  Canada,  1,842,265. 

Canada  West    contains   the   cities  of  TORONTO,  Hamilton,  and 
Kingston.     Hamiiton  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western  extr> 
of  Burlington  Bay,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  was  founded 
in  1813,  and  became  on  incorporated  town  in  1833:  the  popu 
in  1851  was  14,112.     The  construction  of  the  Burlington  Canal,  n 
short  cutting  which  opens  a  clear  navigation  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  Desjordins  Canal,  5  miles  long,  which  con- 
nect* Hamilton  with  the  manufacturing  town  of  Dundos,  have  much 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  place.     It  is  the  district  town  of  Gore 
district,  and  as  such  contains  the  court-house  for   the  < 
other  public  building.".     The  streets  are  well  laid  oat,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone.     There  are  two  market-houses,  cne  of 
them  including  an  upper  story  used  as  the  town-hall,  a  custom-house, 
a  post-office,  and  a  theatre.     There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Weslcyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptist', 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others ;  news-rooms ;  and  a  mechanics  institute. 
Good  roads  extend  in  all  directions  from  the  city,  and  numerous 
stage-coaches  keep  up  communication  with  the  surrounding  district". 
Steam-vessels   ply   regularly   during   the   season  to  Toronto  and  to 
Queenstown  and  Niagara.     Hamilton  has  much  increased  in  commer- 
cial importance  of  late  years.     The  Great  Western  railway,  unitin  ; 
Hamilton  with  Windsor  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River, 
will  when  completed  open  up  a  direct  communication  with  the  eastern 
states  of  the  American  Union.     The  line,  which  is  in  all  abu 
miles  in  length,  has  been  finished  to  London,  or  about  half  the  entire 
distance.      Kingston,  popuUtion  11,585,  situated  on  Lake  Ontario, 
distant  199  miles  S.W.  from  Montreal,  and  177  miles  E.N.K 
Toronto,  was  incorporated  in  1838.     It  is  advantageously  situa- 
the  beginning  of  the  Rideau  Canal  and  the  Catnraqui  River, 
important  in  n  military  as  weU  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  being 
the  key  of  the  central  St.  Lawrence,  as  Quebec  is  of  the  '. 
ward  extremity.     In  its  neighbourhood  is  Navy  Bay,  a  narrow  and 
deep  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  the  chief  naval  station  > 
lakes.      Tbe  market-house,  which  contains  also  the  post-ofti. 
town-hull,  and  several  public  offices,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  of 
considerable  dimensions.     There  are  places  of  wonhip  for  1! 
paliaus,     Presbyterians,     Wesleyan     Methodists,     Baptists,    1: 
Catholics,  and  others.      There  are  here  a  Presbyterian  college,  nn 
hospital,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  news-rooms.     Ship  building  H 
carried  on.     A  bridge  nearly  600  yards  long  crosses  the  rive- 
raqui  at  Kingston.     There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Of  the  towns  of  Canada  West  the  following  may  be  notii 
Amherilbuiy,  a  garrison  town  on  the  Detroit  River,  population  1880, 
is  finely  situated,  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  .if  the  town 
being  very  beautiful.    The  town  received  in  1845  a  charter  to  hold 
a  fair  twice  a  year.    There  are  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship,  a  court-house,  ne\\ 
and   reading-rooms,    and   n   market-place.       British    and    Am. 
steamers  frequently  call.     Several  handsome  dwelling-houses  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.     Barrir,  population  1007,  comni 
in  1832,  is  now  the  district  town  of  Simcoe  district.     One  of  tl, 
railway  project*  of  Canada  U  a  line  from  Toronto  to  Barrie.     Tin  i 
are  iii  the  town  a  court-house,  several  places  of  worship,  a  met  1 
institute,  and  a  jail.     Steam-vessels  ply  on  Lake  Simcoe,  which  1 .. 
the  river  Severn  communicates  with  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 
Helrillr,  population  4569,  situated  about  60  miles  W.  from  Kingston 
on  the  Bay  of  Quint*?,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.     There  are 
here  a  court-house  for  the  district  of  Victoria,  several  places  of 
worship,  and  some  other  public  buildings.    Steam-vessels  call  regu- 
larly at  Bclvillo.     Brant  ford,  population  3877,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Grand  River,  about  74  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hamilton,  wan  commenced 
in  1830.    A  canal  about  2  J  miles  long  with  three  locks  enable*  vessels 
of  moderate  draught  to  reach  the  town,  thus  avoiding  the  falls  of  the 
Grand  River.     There  are  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyt. 
Independent*,  Baptist*,  and  Roman  Catholics.     Grist-mills,  fulling- 
mills,  soap-factories,  and  other  establishments  give  considerable  em- 
ployment     Ilrockrillr,    population    324C,    situated    on    the 
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St.  Lawrence,  about  56  miles  N.E.  from  Kingston,  was  founded  in 
1802 ;  it  is  now  an  incorporated  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  the  town  has  a  handsome  appearance.  The  court-house 
and  jail,  and  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  stone- 
buildings.  Tanneries,  saw-mills,  a  brewery,  and  other  works  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  Steam-vessels  call  at  Brockville  on  their 
passage.  Chatham,  population  2070,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  66  miles  S.W.  from  London,  and  50  milea  E.  from  Detroit, 
is  a  thriving  town,  with  an  increasing  trade.  A  steam-vessel  belonging 
to  the  place  maintains  a  regular  communication  with  Detroit  and 
Amherstburg.  There  are  here  saw-mills,  tanneries,  pottery  works, 
&c.  Several  places  of  worship  are  in  the  town.  Coboury,  population 
3871,  is  situated  on  gently  rising  ground,  oa  the  bank  of  Lake 
Ontario,  103  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Kingston,  72  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Toronto.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  The 
harbour  and  lighthouse  are  of  recent  construction.  There  are  churches 
for  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians,  a  court-house,  a  mechanics 
institute,  &c.  Victoria  College,  founded  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
but  not  exclusive  in  its  management,  is  supported  partly  by  a 
legislative  grant.  It  has  the  power  to  grant  degrees.  There  are 
here  a  lar/e  cloth-factory,  mills,  and  other  works.  Cornwall,  popu- 
lation 1646,  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  Cornwall  Canal  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  was  incorporated  in  1834.  There  are  many  good 
stone  dwelling-houses,  several  churches,  and  a  court-house  and  jail. 
Some  tanneries,  a  foundry,  and  other  establishments  give  employ- 
ment. Dimdas,  population  3517,  a  manufacturing  town,  about  5  miles 
N.\V.  from  Hamilton,  possesses  extensive  water-power,  which  has 
contributed  much  to  ite  prosperity.  The  town  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  high  table-land,  usually  termed  'the  mountain;'  from 
this  high  land  freestone  and  limestone  are  procured  and  exported. 
There  are  several  chapels  in  the  town.  There  is  a  mechanics 
institute.  Goderich,  population  1329,  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Maitland  Rirer,  was  laid  out  in  1827  by  Mr.  Gait,  who  was  at 
that  time  Secretary  of  the  Canada  Company.  The  town  is  finely 
situated  on  rising  ground,  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  It  ia  about  60  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  An  expensive 
harbour  was  constructed,  and  a  lighthouse  was  placed  at  the  port, 
but  the  town  has  not  been  very  successful  There  are  several  churches, 
a  court-house,  breweries,  tan-yards,  &c.  Guelph,  population  1860, 
the  district-town  of  Wellington  district,  about  42  miles  N.W.  from 
Hamilton,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Qalt  in  1828.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  elevated  ground.  The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
London,  population  7035,  is  finely  situated  at  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  Thames,  85  miles  \V.  by  S.  from  Hamilton.  It 
waa  laid  out  in  1826  by  the  crown,  and  was  incorporated  in  1840. 
London  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1844  and  1845,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  was  much  improved  by  the  handsome  streets  of 
fine  buildings  which  were  subsequently  erected.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
church,  erected  by  subscription  to  replace  the  edifice  burnt  down  in 
1844,  ia  a  beautiful  gothic  structure  with  a  square  tower  surmounted 
with  pinnacles.  The  court-house  and  jail,  built  of  brick  in  the  form 
of  a  castle ;  commodious  barracks  ;  two  market-buildings ;  a  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  station  of  the  Great  Western  railway  are  among  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town.  There  are  good  roads  in  the  vicinity. 
Machine-making,  tanning,  brewing,  4c.  are  carried  on.  The  central  sec- 
tion (Hamilton  to  London)  of  the  Great  Western  railway  was  opened  on 
December  15th,  1853.  Niagara,  population  3340,  the  district-town  of 
Niagara  district,  48  miles  E.  from  Hamilton,  was  for  a  few  years,  under 
the  name  of  Newark,  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1845.  There  are  here  several  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  a  court- 
house. The  Niagara  Harbour  and  Dock  Company,  incorporated  in 
1830,  have  constructed  in  their  ship-yards  numerous  barges,  schooners, 
and  steam-vessels.  Considerable  quantities  of  apples,  peaches,  and 
cider  are  shipped  annually  from  the  port  of  Niagara.  Perth,  popu- 
lation 1916,  the  chief  town  of  Bathurtt  district,  distant  about  40 
miles  N.W.  from  Brockville,  was  laid  out  by  the  government  in 
1816.  It  stands  on  the  river  Tay,  which  is  made  navigable  to  the 
Rideau  Canal  by  a  branch  canal  about  11  miles  in  length.  The  town 
contains  seven  places  of  worship,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  many 
good  dwelling-houses  built  of  stone.  White  marble  is  found  a  few 
miles  from  the  town.  Peterborough,  population  2191,  occupies  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  Otonabee  or  Trent  River,  about  34  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Cobourg.  It  was  commenced  in  1826,  is  well  laid  out, 
and  has  a  handsome  appearance.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  east  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  Peterborough  East.  Most  of  the 
places  of  worship  are  built  of  stone.  On  an  elevated  site  behind  the 
town  is  the  court-house  and  jail,  a  handsome  stone  edifice.  There 
are  here  woollen  manufactories,  fulling-mills,  saw-mills,  chair-factories, 
breweries,  &c.  Picton,  population  1589,  chief  town  of  Prince  Edward 
district,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte1.  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  contains  many  good  stone  houses.  Steamers  call  here  on  their 
passages  between  Kingston  and  Trent.  There  are  several  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  library.  A  good  deal  of  trade 
is  carried  on.  Wheat,  flour,  butter,  leather,  &c.  are  exported.  Port 
//<//«,  population  2476,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  8  milea  W.  from 
Cobourg,  between  Toronto  and  Kingston,  in  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  commanding  interesting  views  of  lake  and  inland  scenery.  It 
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contains  some  handsome  buildings,  including  four  places  of  worship. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  timber  are  the  chief  exports.  Pnacott,  population 
2156,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  12  miles  N.E.  from  Brockville, 
possessed  considerable  trade  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Rideau 
Canal,  but  since  then  it  has  not  made  rapid  progress.  Among  the 
buildings  are  four  places  of  worship,  and  a  custom-house.  At  this 
place  the  river  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  A  good  deal  of 
pot-  and  pearl-ashes  is  exported.  Sandwich,  population  not  given 
separately,  on  the  Detroit  River,  is  finely  situated  and  well  laid  out. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada,  and  has  assumed  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  English  country  town.  Many  flower-gardens 
and  orchards  are  kept  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Methodists,  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  Simcoe,  population 
1452,  the  chief  town  of  Talbot  district,  is  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  about  24  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Brantford.  Grist-  and  saw- 
mills, a  carding-machine  and  fulling-mill,  with  other  establishments, 
furnish  employment.  St.  Catherine's,  population  4363,  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  about  12  miles  W.  from  Niagara,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation, 
and  possesses  a  good  trade.  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  Great 
quantities  of  flour  are  annually  exported.  There  are  six  places  of 
worship.  Woodstock,  population  2112,  chief  town  of  Oxford  county 
in  the  Brock  district,  about  32  miles  E.N.E.  from  London,  is 
pleasantly  situated.  It  is  composed  of  East  and  West  Woodstock, 
forming  one  street  of  about  a  mile  long.  There  are  six  places  of 
worship,  a  court-house,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on. 

A  few  of  the  villages  may  be  named : — Bath,  in  Addington  county, 
population  about  700.  Chippawa,  population  1193,  Itiid  out  in  1816, 
on  the  Welland  River,  has  a  good  ship-building  trade.  The  Niagara 
Harbour  and  Dock  Company  have  a  ship-yard  at  this  place.  There 
are  several  chapels.  Tanning,  iron-  and  brass-founding,  waggon- 
making,  &c.  are  carried  on.  Gait,  population  2248,  on  the  Grand 
River,  is  situated  in  a  low  valley  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  from  Hamil- 
ton. It  possesses  good  water-privileges,  which  have  favoured  the  growth 
of  manufactures.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are 
generally  of  stone.  A  considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  exported.  Inyer- 
sol,  population  1190,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  about 
22  miles  E.  from  London,  was  commenced  in  1831.  It  possesses  three 
places  of  worship,  several  mills  and  foundries,  and  a  good  trade.  It 
has  increased  considerably  of  late  years.  Osliatea,  population  1142, 
about  33  miles  N.E.  from  Toronto,  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  district, 
possesses  a  considerable  trade.  Several  branches  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wheat,  flour,  and 
lumber.  There  are  three  places  of  worship  in  the  village.  Paris, 
population  1890,  on  the  Grand  River,  about  22  miles  W.  from  Dun- 
das,  was  named  Paris  from  the  large  quantities  of  gypsum,  or  plaster- 
of-P:iris  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  ia  finely  situated,  and  is 
increasing  in  importance.  There  are  five  places  of  worship.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat,  lumber,  and  plaster  aro  exported.  Preston,  popu- 
lation 1180,  about  3  miles  N.W.  from  Gait,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans. The  village  was  commenced  in  1834.  There  are  chapels  for 
Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Richmond,  population  434,  on  the 
Goodwood  River,  about  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bytown,  was  laid  out 
in  1818  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  There  are  three  churches.  A 
small  trade  is  carried  on.  St.  Thomas,  population  1274,  about  17 
miles  S.  from  London,  is  agreeably  situated,  and  possesses  a  good  trade. 
There  are  six  places  of  worship.  Thorold,  population  1091,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  4  miles  S.  from  St.  Catherine's,  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Welland  Canal.  It  contains  three  places  of  worship,  several  mills,  a 
brewery,  and  other  establishments. 

Hittory,  Government,  <tc. — Canada  was  first  discovered  by  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497.  In  1525  it  was  visited  by  Veraz;ini,  a 
Florentine,  who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king  of  France. 
In  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  bearing  a  commission  from  the  French  king, 
explored  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  he  so  called  from  his  having 
first  entered  it  on  St.  Lawrence's  day  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1608  that 
the  first  permanent  settlement,  of  which  there  is  any  record  as  having 
been  made  by  Europeans  on  the  contineut  of  North  America,  was 
formed  by  the  French  under  Champlain,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Quebec.  Settlements  had  been  made  about  1604,  or  the 
year  following,  under  grants  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  near  the  river 
St.  Croix,  and  at  Port  Royal ;  but  these  settlements  were  broken  up 
in  1614,  owing  to  a  successful  attack  upon  them  by  Sir  Samuel  Argal. 
Quebec  surrendered  to  the  English  under  Kirk,  in  1629,  but  was 
immediately  restored  to  France,  peace  having  been  established  with 
that  country  in  April  of  that  year.  In  1663  the  colony  was  consti- 
tuted a  royal  government,  and  the  governors  were  thenceforth 
appointed  by  the  king.  Canada  continued  a  possession  of  France 
until  1759,  in  which  year  Quebec  was  taken  by  General  Wolfe,  and 
the  province  was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  affairs  of  Canad.i  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  governor  alone  till  1774,  when  under  nn  Act  of 
Parliament  culled  the  Quebec  Act,  a  legislative  council  of  23  members 
was  appointed  by  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was  subse- 
quently altered  by  an  Act  styled  the  Constitution  of  1791,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  Canada  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
province.  To  each  province  was  assigned  a  constitution  consisting  of 
a  governor,  nil  executive  council  appointed  by  the  crown  (similar 
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In  the  following  year 
UM  Earl  of  Durham,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Canada 
aad  high  onumtaainnsr  for  the  adjustment  of  Canadian  affairs,  made 
a  report,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Act  3  and  4  Viet  c.  85,  for 
UM  rsmaioa  of  the  provinces  was  passed  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1840. 
Thai  Act  authorises  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  council  by  the 
crown  of  not  fewer  than  20  members ;  and  enacts,  that  the  two  pro- 
vinces shall  return  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  (at  present  42  each) ;  that  the  city  of  Toronto  shall 
return  two  members,  and  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Brockville,  Hamil- 
ton, Cornwall,  Niagara,  London,  and  Bytown,  in  West  Canada,  one 
sash  t  that  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  shall  return  each  two 
•emnnn,  and  the  towns  of  Three  Rivers  and  Sherbrooke  one  each  ; 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be  elected  for  four 
years ;  that  all  writs,  proclamations,  journals,  Ac.  of  the  council  and 
assembly  shall  be  in  the  English  language  only ;  that  the  entire  duties 
aad  revenues  of  the  province  shall  form  one  consolidated  fund,  and 
the  sum  of  76,0001.  is  specifically  appropriated  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  Act  was  brought  into  operation  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  P.ml.-tt  Thomson,  who  was  created  Lord 
Sydenham.  The  House  of  Assembly  also  passed,  with  his  assent,  the 
•responsible  government'  resolution*,  for  the  permanent  establish- 
aseat  of  this  system,  whereby  the  government  of  the  province  for  the 
time  being  is  identified  in  policy  with  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive body. 

The  tenure  of  land  in  the  Seignorial  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  that 
is,  with  two  exceptions,  of  lands  granted  by  the  crown  of  France,  in  as 
follows  : — A  tract  of  land,  Tarring  in  extent — but  sometimes  large,  as 
hi  the  case  of  the  seignory  of  Beauharnois,  which  is  six  square  leagues 
— was  granted  to  a  seignor,  or  lord  of  a  manor,  to  re-grant  to  others 
at  a  certain  fixed  rent  (cent).  The  seiguor  held  of  the  crown  upon 
the  accustomed  rents  and  dues,  according  to  the  custom  of  Paris  :  he 
had  a  local  legal  jurisdiction,  which  is  now  abolished  ;  he  performed 
homage  on  a  mutation  of  possession  ;  he  was  to  reside  by  the  express 
condition  of  some  grants  (lenirfm  et  lieu) ;  certain  timber  was  to  be 
reserved  for  public  purposes ;  he  was  to  make  roads ;  he  bad  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  with  the  Indians  ;  with  certain  other  privileges  and 
obturations.  Any  settler,  not  already  possessed  of  land,  was  entitled 
to  demand  of  right,  from  the  seignor,  a  grant  of  waste  land,  usually 
of  about  90  acres,  at  the  accustomed  rent,  commonly  a  '  sol '  or  penny 
an  acre— a  rent  of  the  nature  of  our  chief  rent  in  free  and  common 
socsge  manors ;  the  grantee  was  personally  to  occupy  his  land  under 
the  penalty  of  its  re-union  to  the  domain  ;  he  was  to  clear  the  land  ; 
to  make  and  repair  roads  ;  with  some  other  provisions  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  system  had  many  advantages.  The  settler  hod  no  more 
land  than  his  means  enabled  him  to  cultivate ;  what  he  received  he 
was  to  cultivate ;  he  was  to  reside  ;  he  was  not  required  to  apply  any 
part  of  his  previously-accumulated  gains  in  the  purchase  of  his  land, 
and  the  whole  of  his  capital  was  free  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 
As  his  family  increased,  his  children  were  enabled  to  apply  for  new 
grants,  and  to  extend  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  English  authority  in  Canada,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  tenants  continued,  but  was  ne- 
glected by  the  crown  against  the  seignors.  The  mill-service  bos  been 
abased  by  conditions  of  grants  that  no  mill  of  any  kiml  shall  be 
erected  by  the  tenant.  The  accustomed  rent  has  been  increased,  as 
though  It  was  a  farm  rent,  and  this  has  also  been  done  to  evade  the 
Density  of  forfeiture  imposed  on  the  seignor  in  case  he  sold  the  land 
for  a  fixed  sum.  The  abuses  of  the  system  occasioned  many  com 
plaints  in  the  province,  connected  also  with  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  commutation  of  the  fines  payable  on  alienation.  But  instead 
of  submitting  the  subject  to  the  Provincial  Legislature,  which  was 
perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  it,  the  government  passed  the  Impe 
rial  Act  of  the  «  Oeo.  IV.  c.  69,  called  'the  Canada  Tenures  Act, 
which  placed  matters  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  Instead  of  ci.forc 
big  on  the  sefarnora  UM  duty  to  make  grants,  which  many  refused  to 
do ;  placing  the  rent  in  a  uniform  state,  and  checking  the  abuses  o 
the  seignors;  this  Act  enabled  tbs  seignors  by  paying  the  fifth  (7um< 
to  the  crown  on  the  alienation  of  land,  to  have  the  tenure  of  the  uuu 
commuted  into  free  and  common  soeage  ;  the  waste  lands,  which  they 
only  held  on  trust  for  public  purposes,  became  private  property  ;  an< 
UM  tenants,  whose  grievance,  were  alleged  to  justify  this  measure, 
wars  left  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  UM  seignors  than  before. 

There  are  228  seignories  hi  Lower  Canada.  They  are  almos 
incloeed  by  the  town-hip.,  or  lauds  held  hi  free  and  common  socage. 
>per  Canaxla  the  land  is  held  upon  the  tenure  of  free  and 
common  socage.  The  system  of  land-holding  Is  defective  in  not  being 
connected  wHh  a  general  land-tax  on  all  waste  lands  not  fat  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Canada  Company,  which  was  incorpo 
rated  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  Royal  Charter  in  1826,  a  consider 
able  impulse  was  given  to  emtgnitioa  from  the  mother  country  to 


Canada,  and  to  the  settlement  of  many  parts  of  the  province.  Many 
nblio  works,  and  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  Ac.,  have 
wan  executed  by  this  company,  aad  by  the  British  American  Land 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of 

Parliament  in  1834.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  emi- 
ration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
iroportion  of  emigrant*  who  went  to  British  America  in  the  four 
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Of  the  population  of  Canada  East,  890,261,  as  many  as  669,528  are 
natives  of  Canada  of  French  origin,  and  125,580  are  Canadians  of 
other  than  French  origin ;  51,499  are  of  Irish  origin ;  14,565  of 
Scotch;  12,482  are  from  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  and 
11,230  from  England  ami  Wales.  The  remainder  U  composed  of 
natives  of  the  European  continent,  and  of  our  own  colonies.  In  Canada 
West,  the  population  of  which  is  952,004,  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin  number  20,417,  and  the  Canadians  not  French,  526,093:  the 
Irish,  176,207;  English  and  Welsh,  82,699;  the  Scotch,  75,811; 
natives  of  the  United  States,  43,782;  natives  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  9957.  With  respect  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  of  which  the 
;otal  population  is  1,842,265,  the  seven  principal  items  stand  as 
follows  : — Canadians  of  French  origin,  695,945  ;  Canadians,  not  French, 
651,673  ;  Iriish,  227,766 ;  English  and  Welsh,  93,929 ;  Scotch,  90,376  ; 
natives  of  the  United  States,  56,214  ;  of  Germany  and  Holland,  10,116. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  French,  and  located  in  the  lower  province.  Although 
this  class  has  not  been  much  increased  by  immigration,  its  numbers 
have  in  the  course  of  90  years  increased  about  1000  per  cent.  The 
progress  of  Canada  West  has  been  still  more  remarkable.  In  1791, 
the  date  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  the  population  was  50,000 ;  in 
1811  it  was  77,000;  in  1824  it  was  151,097  ;  in  1832  it  was  261,060; 
in  1842  it  was  486,055;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  952,004. 

The  agricultural  census  in  1852  shows  the  following  results : — 

Canada  East: — Occupiers  of  land,  94,449;  of  whom  13,261  held 
10  arpeuta  and  under ;  and  4585  held  above  200  arpents.  The  number 
of  arpents  held  amounted  to  8,113,915  ;  of  which  3,605,517  arpente 
were  under  cultivation;  2,072,953  under  crops;  1,502,355  under 
pasture ;  and  80,109  in  gardens.  There  were  4,508,598  arpents  in 
wood  or  wild  land.  The  arpeut,  which  contains  about  six-sevenths 
of  an  acre,  U  the  common  measure  of  land  in  Lower  Canada.  Of  the 
land  under  crops  427,111  arpeuts  produced  3,075,868  bushels  of  wheat ; 
42,927  produced  668,616  bushels  of  barley;  46,007  produced  341,443 
bushels  of  rye ;  165,192  arpents  produced  1,182,190  bushels  of  peas ; 
590,422  yielded  8,967,694  bushels  of  oats ;  61,781  produced  530,4 1 7 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  and  22,669  arpents  produced  400,287  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  Of  potatoes  4,456,111  bushels  were  yielded  by 
73,244  arpents;  of  turnips  369,909  bushels  by  8897  arpeuta;  of  clover 
and  other  grass-seeds  there  were  raised  1 8,921  bushels ;  of  carrots  82,344 
bushels ;  of  mangel-wurzel,  103,999  bushels ;  of  beans  23,602  bushels ; 
of  hops,  111, 158 Ibs.;  of  bay,  965,653  tons;  of  flax  and  hemp, 
1,867,016  Ibs.  The  amount  of  tobacco  obtained  was  488,652  Ibs. ;  of 
wool,  1,430,976  Ibs. ;  of  maple  sugar,  6,190,694  Ibs. ;  of  cider,  53,327 
gallons;  of  fulled  cloth,  780,891  yards;  of  linen  889,623  yards;  of 
flannel, 860,850  yards.  The  livestock  included  11 1,819  oxen,  294,514 
milch  cows,  180,317  calves  or  heifers,  236,077  horses  of  all  ages, 
629,827  sheep,  and  256,219  piga.  The  dairy  produce  amounted  to 
9,637,152  Ibs.  butter,  and  511,014  Ibs.  cheese.  Of  provisions  there 
were  prepared  68,747  barrels  of  beef,  and  223,870  barrels  of  pork. 
The  fish  cured  amounted  to  48,363  barrels. 

Canada  West.— Occupiers  of  land,  99,860 ;  of  whom  9976  had  10 
acres  and  under,  and  3080  had  above  '200  acres  each.  The  total 
number  of  acres  held  was  9,823,233  ;  of  which  3,697,724  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  2,274,588  were  under  crops,  1,367,644  were  under 
pasture,  and  55,489  were  in  gardens.  Of  wood  or  wild  land  there 
was  an  extent  of  6,125,609  acres  in  1852.  Of  the  land  under  crops, 
the  proportions  devoted  to  the  different  productions  stood  thus  : — 
Wheat,  782,115  acres,  produce  12,692,852  bushels;  barley,  29,916 
sores,  produce  625,875  bushels;  rye,  38,968  acres,  produce  479,651 
bushels;  peas,  192,109  acres,  produce  2,878,394  bushels;  oats, 
421,684  acres,  produce  11,193,844  bushels  ;  buckwheat,  44,265  acres, 
produce  689,384  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  70,571  acres,  produce  1,696,618 
bimhfls;  potatoes,  77,672  acres,  produce  4,987,475  bushels;  turnips, 
17,135  acres,  produce  3,644,94  2  bushels ;  clover  and  other  grass-seeds, 
42,460  bushels ;  carrots,  174,896  bushels  ;  mangel-wurzel,  54,226 
bushels;  beans,  18,109  bushels;  hops,  113,0641bs.;  hay,  681,782 
tons ;  flax  and  hemp,  50,650  Ibs.  Of  tobacco,  the  production 
amounted  to  7<>4,4761bn. ;  of  wool,  2,699,764  Ibs. ;  of  maple  sugar, 
3,681, 605 It*. ;  of  cider,  701,612  gallons ;  of  fulled  cloth,  627,466  yards ; 
linen,  14,955  yards ;  and  flannel,  1,109,801  yards.  The  live  stock  included 
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193,982  oxen;  296,924  milch  cows;  254,988  calves  and  heifers; 
203,300  horses  of  all  ages  ;  968,022  sheep ;  569,257  pigs.  The  dairy 
produce  consisted  of  15,976,315  Ibs.  of  butter,  and  2,226,776  Ibs.  of 
cheese.  Of  provisions  there  were  provided  817,746  barrels  of  beef, 
and  528,129  barrels  of  pork.  The  fish  cured  amounted  to  47,589 
barrels.  Canada  receives  from  the  United  Kingdom  coals,  metal, 
cordage,  East  India  produce,  and  the  various  kinds  of  British  manu- 
factures ;  from  the  British  West  Indies,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rum, 
and  hard  woods ;  from  the  United  States,  beef  and  pork,  biscuit,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  The  exports  of  Canada  are  : — To  the  United  Kingdom, 
pot-  and  pearl-ashes,  wheat  and  flour,  and  timber ;  to  the  West  Indies, 
beef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour ;  to  the  United  States,  forest 
produce,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  wool,  live  stock,  &c.  The  imports  and 
exports  for  four  years  (1848-51)  were  as  follows  : — 

Imports.  Esports. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


2,629,584  17 
2,468,130 


3,489,466 
4,404,409 


,1. 

11 
9 
5 
2 
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2,302,830  17 
3,193,078  0 
2,457,886  1 
2,663,983  14 


The  exports  in  1851  consisted  principally  ofthe  following  divisions: — 
Products  of  the  forest,  value  stated,  1,245,9272.  18».  5d. ;  animals  and 
their  products,  182,366*.  16s.  5d. ;  vegetable  food,  773,9162.  2».  2<2. ; 
other  agricultural  products,  78142.  1».  Id. ;  products  of  the  seas, 
51,2252.  5«.  6rf. ;  products  of  the  mines,  17,8262. 7s.  5d. ;  manufactures, 
11,327*.  10».  3d. 

The  progress  of  wealth  in  Canada  West  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  assessible  property,  returned  at  various  periods,  as 
follows : — In  1825  the  amount  of  assessible  property  in  Upper 
Canada  was  returned  at  1,854,9652. ;  in  1830  it  was  2,407,6182.;  in  1840 
it  was  4,608,8432. ;  in  1845  it  was  6,393,6302. ;  in  1852  the  total  value 
of  anessible  property  in  Upper  Canada,  as  valued  under  an  Act 
passed  in  1850,  which  included  some  kinds  of  personal  property 
previously  exempt,  amounted  to  37,695,9312. ;  and  even  this  appears 
to  be  considered  short  of  the  real  amount  by  at  least  20  per  cent. 

Since  1849  tbe  policy  of  the  government  has  been  to  alienate 
roads,  bridges,  harbours,  and  some  other  public  works,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  to  private  companies,  with  certain  stipulations  as  to  the 
continued  efficiency  of  the  respective  works.  Besides  these  however 
there  are  several  works  of  provincial  importance  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  government,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Wellaud  canals, 
the  Erie  Canal,  &c.  The  total  cost  of  these  works  to  1st  January,  1 852, 
was  2,834,2342.  The  net  revenue  in  1851  was  48,278*.,  or  less  than  2 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  revenue  is  increasing.  With  respect  to  rail- 
ways, the  Provincial  Act,  12  Viet.,  cap.  29,  passed  in  1849,  provided 
that  in  no  case  should  government  advance  more  than  half  the  amount 
expended  on  the  works,  and  that  the  whole  resources  and  property  of 
the  companies  should  be  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  advances 
with  interest.  On  this  principle  public  aid  has  been  extended  to  the 
following  railways,  undertaken  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1849  : — 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  railway,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite 
Montreal,  to  the  frontier  line,  length  126  miles  ;  the  Ontario,  Simcoe, 
and  Huron  railway,  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron,  90  miles ;  Great 
Western,  from  Hamilton  to  Windsor,  228  miles;  Quebec  and  Rich- 
mond, 100  miles  ;  Main  Trunk,  Toronto  to  Montreal,  380  miles;  and 
the  Quebec  and  Trois  Pistoles  line,  on  the  routflo  the  lower  provinces, 
160  miles.  Acts  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  local  legislature  to 
encourage  steam  communication  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  and 
to  connect  Quebec  and  Montreal  by  railway  with  sea-ports  open  during 
the  winter.  A  contract  has  been  completed  (subject  to  approval  by 
Parliament)  with  an  eminent  firm  in  Liverpool,  by  which  a  line  of 
powerful  screw  steamers,  of  not  less  than  1500  tons  burden,  are' to 
run  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec  and  Montreal  every  fortnight 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  to  Portland,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  during  the  whiter  months.  The  contract  is  to  extend  for 
7  years,  at  a  cost  to  the  province  of  19,0002.  sterling  per  annum;  or 
11,0002.  should  it  be  determined  to  run  the  steamers  monthly  during 
the  summer  instead  of  fortnightly. 

In  April  1851  the  management  of  the  post-office  was  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  provincial  authorities.  A  uniform  rate  of  3d. 
currency  (about  24c2.)  per  half  ounce  was  adopted  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  result  has  been  satisfactory.  The  number  of  miles  travelled 
by  the  mail  during  the  year  ^nding  April  5th,  1852,  was  2,931,375 ; 
an  increase  of  444,360  miles  over  the  previous  year;  243  new  post- 
offices  were  opened ;  the  gross  revenue  during  the  first  year  of  the 
reduced  system  was  59,0042.,  being  only  about  18,0002.  less  than  the 
revenue  of  the  last  year  of  the  former  system. 

Special  grant*  of  public  money  are  annually  made  for  the  support 
of  the  common  schools.  The  sum  of  41,0952.  17s.  lOrf.  is  divided 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  for  this  purpose,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  population.  Each  school  municipality,  before  receiv- 
ing any  share  of  this  public  grant,  must  raise  at  least  an  equal  sum  by 
local  taxation.  In  Upper  Canada  the  local  contributions,  greatly 
exceed  the  required  proportion.  In  1851  Upper  Canada  possessed 
3001  common  schools,  attended  by  168,159  scholars;  the  total  sum 
available  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
school-houses,  being  »8,22#.  15«.  7rf.,  of  which  20,5472.  18«.  llrf.  was 
received  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  In  Lower  Canada,  the 


principle  of  local  assessment  was  not  so  favourably  received  at  first, 
but  the  school  system  is  now  making  more  satisfactory  progress.  In 
both  sections  of  the  province  there  are  also  several  endowments  and 
special  grants  for  collegiate  institutions,  normal  schools,  and  other 
objects  of  a  similar  character.  In  Lower  Canada  the  revenues  of  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuits  are  devoted  to  education.  They  amounted  in 
1841  to  45662. ;  and  a  sum  of  29,5922.  on  the  same  account  was,  in 
1844,  in  the  provincial  chest  without  interest.  In  Upper  Canada 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1827,  and 
endowed  with  property  now  realising  about  11,0002.  per  annum.  It 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  by  an  act 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January  1850,  it  was  made  a  purely  secular  institution,  and  its  govern- 
ment was  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

The  Roman  Catholic  creed  is  professed  by  seven-eighths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  Their  clergy  have  for  their  support 
l-26th  of  all  the  grain  raised  on  the  lands  of  Catholics,  and  an  annual 
stipend  of  10002.  is  paid  by  the  government  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Quebec  and  his  coadjutor.  The  numbers  of  the  population 
attached  to  the  leading  religious  denominations  in  Canada  in  1851 
were  aa  follows  : — Church  of  Rome,  914,561 ;  Church  of  England, 
268,592 ;  Presbyterians,  287,683 ;  Methodists,  228,839 ;  Baptists, 
49,846;  Lutherans,  12,107  ;  and  Congregationalists,  11,674. 

Of  one-seventh  of  all  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  those  in 
the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  set  apart  under  the  name  of  clergy 
reserves,  and  sold,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
'  Protestant  Clergy.'  By  the  Act  16  Viet.,  cap.  21,  passed  May  9, 
1853,  the  provincial  government  and  legislature  have  the  power  of 
drilling  with  the  question  of  the  clergy  reserves  without  referring  to 
the  home  government,  the  present  recipients  retaining  their  interest 
during  their  lifetime.  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada  is 
presided  over  by  the  bishops  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto, 
who  have  each  an  annual  allowance  of  10002.  The  Church  of 
England,  which  has  242  clergy,  obtained  10,3942.  5».  lid.  of  the 
public  money  in  1851  for  Upper  Canada,  and  17862.  15s.  for  Lower 
Canada ;  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  7  dioceses  and  543  clergy, 
had  in  1851  for  the  upper  province  13692.  17s.  3d. ;  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  58472.  16*.  "id.  for  the  upper,  and  8932.  7s.  5d.  for  the 
lower  province ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  had  6392.  5s. ;  and 
the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  4642.  18s.  4d.  The 
number  of  places  of  worship  in  Canada  included  in  the  Census  returns 
of  1851  is  1559,  including  471  Methodist,  257  Presbyterian  (of  which 
about  80  are  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
100  with  the  Free  Church,  and  60  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church),  226  Church  of  England,  135  Roman  Catholic,  116  Baptist, 
84  Congregational  and  Independent,  46  Bible  Christian,  22  Lutheran, 
and  18  Quaker  places  of  worship,  besides  others  not  classified. 

In  both  sections  of  the  Canadian  territory  small  bodies  of  Indians 
remain,  and  of  them  some  have  been  brought  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  civilisation.  They  have  made  greatest  progress  in  the 
upper  province,  where  more  care  has  been  taken  to  respect  their 
rights,  and  to  provide  for  them  some  stated  means  of  support.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  settled  districts  are  reckoned 
at  about  7500 ;  those  in  the  unsettled  districts  may  be  about  3000. 
In  Lower  Canada  these  classes  number  respectively  about  3500  and 
2000.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  industrial  schools  among 
the  Indians  in  the  settled  districts,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
attempt  will  be  to  some  extent  successful.  An  interesting  community 
of  coloured  people,  fugitives  from  slavery  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  formed  at  Dawn,  in  the  Western  district  of  Canada,  on  the  Bear 
Creek,  a  feeder  of  the  river  St.  Clair. 

Before  the  union  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  had  only  a  small 
debt  of  about  30,0002.  In  Upper  Canada  in  1839  Sir  O.  Arthur  staged 
the  debt  to  be  1,162,1872. ;  the  interest  65,0002. ;  the  permanent 
expenses  of  the  government  55,0002. ;  and  the  revenue  78,0002. — 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  42,0002.  The  public  debt  of  the  province  at 
the  close  of  1851  was  3,659,1462. 15s.  Id.,  besides  the  liabilities  con- 
nected with  the  various  lines  of  railway  recently  undertaken.  The 
expenditure  for  1851  amounted  to  521,6432.  11s.  2d.,  inclusive  of 
1 83,7492. 7s.  interest  on  the  public  debt ;  the  revenue  was  692,2062. 4s.  9rf. 
— showing  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  170,5622.  13s.  7d. 

CANADIAN  SEAS,  a  term  that  has  sometimes  not  inaptly  been 
used  to  designate  the  large  fresh-water  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  &c., 
which  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  description  of 
the  Canadian  Seas  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  is  given  under  CANADA. 

CANALE.     [ALBA.] 

CANA'RA,  a  province  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindustan,  between 
12°  and  15°  N.  lat.,  and  between  74°  and  76°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Bejapore  and  the  Portuguese  territory  ;  E.  by  Mysore  and  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  districts ;  S.  by  Malabar ;  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  length  of  the  province  along  the  coast  from  north  to 
south  is  180  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  40  miles;  the  total 
area  has  been  computed  at  7380  square  miles;  of  this  area  4622 
square  miles  are  contained  below  and  2758  square  miles  above  the 
Ghauts. 

The  province  is  divided  into  two  districts,  North  and  South 
Canara  ;  the  line  of  division  is  about  13°  40'  N.  lat.  The  surface  of 
Canara  is  rocky  aud  uneven.  On  the  high  grounds  red  gravel  prevails 
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UM  soil  is  sandy,  but  UM  valleys  are  well  adapted  for 

There  are  several  small  mountain  streams. 
Tbe  entire  population  of  Canara  has  been  estimated  at  about 
7*0,000,  of  which  number  it  was  computed  that  more  than  one-sixth 
were  Brahmins.  About  50,000  were  said  to  to  Roman  Catholics, 
The  inhabitant*  of  UM  sea-coast  are  principally  Mohammedan*,  and 
those  of  the  interior  Hindoos. 

The  chief  production  of  UM  province  is  rice,  for  cultivating  which 
I  u  peculiarly  favourable,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rains. 

total,  ""*  pepusw  are  also  cultivated. 
The  chief  towns  are  in  UM  north  division  BattiooUah,  and  in  the 
sooth  divMon  Mannlore  and  Baroelore.     Baliinllak  stands  on  the 
tin  13*55' N.  lat.  and  74'  37' E.  long. ;  on  UM  north  bank  of 
which   waters  a  beautiful  valley 


Scondaholay.   a  naall  itream  which  water*  a  beautiful  valley 
Bonded  by  bilk.    Jfmmguhn  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  nit  lake, 
which  U  Mpanted  from  the  eea  by  a  «andy  beach  in  13*  63'  N.  lat, 
and  74' 57   K.  long.     It  U  a  place  of  oooaiderabie  trade ;  the  eiporU 


1 1  rineipaUy  of  rice,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  turmeric 
to  Muscat,  Ooe.  Bombay,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  import* 
consist  of  raw  sugar  and  silk  from  Bengal  and  China,  and  of  oil  and 
•bee  from  Surat  The  Portuguese  had  a  factory  here,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1596  by  the  Arabs  from  Muscat.  In  1768  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  English,  but  retaken  by  Hyder.  In  1783  it  again  sur- 
rendered to  the  English,  but  was  immediately  besieged  by  Tippoo, 
and  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  was  given  up  to  him  was 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  fortifications  have  since  been 
dismantled.  The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000.  Bandore,  sup- 
pond  to  to  the  Barace  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  55  miles  N.  from  Mangalore,  in  13°  37'  N.  lat,  74°  47'  E.  long. 

The  province  of  Canara,  which  till  then  had  been  subject  to 
Hindoo  sway,  was  subdued  by  Hyder  Ali,  raja  of  Mysore,  in  1763. 
On  the  death  of  his  son  Tippoo,  in  1799,  the  whole  province  was 
placed  under  British  authority.  Canara  is  now  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

(Buchanan,  Journey  Ikrougk  Mytort,  Canara,  and  Malabar ;  Mill, 
Hillary  of  Bri'.itk  India.) 

•  AU1KS,  a  group  of  inland*  in  the  Atlantic,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  27°  40'  and  29°  30'  N.  lat,  13°  30'  and  18°  20' 
\V.  long.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
ancient*.  Pliny  in  his  account  of  them  (vi.  32),  which  is  taken  from 
Juba,  the  learned  Mauritania!!  prince,  calls  one  island  Nivaria,  or 
Snow  Island,  which  is  probably  Tenerife ;  another  island  he  calls 
Canaria,  from  the  number  of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found 
there ;  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  The  first  meridian  of  PtolenuBUs 
if  drawn  through  the  group. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  these  islands  in  modern  times  is  about 
UM  year  1330,  by  a  French  ship  which  was  driven  among  them  by  stress 
of  weather.  Upon  this  discovery  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Don  Luis, 
count  of  Claramonte,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  islands  from  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  with  the  title  of  king.  Nothing  was  however  done 
towards  making  a  settlement  till  1385,  when  a  fleet  under  Ferdinando 
Perara  sailed  from  Cadiz  and  touched  st  Lanzarote,  but  was  driven 
away  by  the  natives.  The  next  expedition  was  from  Seville  in  1393, 
but  no  possession  was  taken  of  any  of  the  islands.  In  1400  another 
fleet  sailed  from  Rochelle,  under  John  de  Bethencourt,  and  anchored 
at  Lanzaroto,  where  they  built  a  fort  at  Point  Rubicon.  The 
adventurers  then  passed  over  to  Fuerteventura ;  but  being  opposed  by 
UM  natives  they  were  obliged  to  re-embark.  De  Bethencourt  returned 
to  Spain,  and  having  obtained  from  Enrique  III.  of  Castillo  and  Leon 
a  grant  of  the  islands,  with  the  title  of  king,  again  sailed  to  Lanzarote, 
and  in  J  une  1 405,  touk  possession  of  Fuerteventura,  Oomera,  and  Hierro ; 
but  failed  in  his  attempts  upon  Oran-Canaria  or  Canaria  and  Palma. 

De  Bethenoourt  died  in  1408  and  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew, 
who  in  1418  sold  his  right  to  the  islands  to  Enrique  de  Guzman. 
This  nobleman  expended  Urge  sums  in  endeavouring  to  subdue  the 
other  island*,  but  without  success.  In  1 461  the  Spaniards  went  through 
UM  form  of  taking  possession  of  Canaria  and  Tenerife  for  the  crown. 

Some  difference  having  arisen  between  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
regard  to  these  island*,  in  consequence  of  a  second  sale  of  them  by 
UM  nephew  of  De  Bethencourt  to  the  latter  power,  the  Portuguese 
arrived  in  force  at  l^anzaroto  to  take  possession  ;  but  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  treaty,  in  which  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Spain.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  was  entered  into  with  the  chiefs  of  Canaria  in  1476 ; 
bat  in  UM  same  year  the  court  of  Castillo  purchased  the  right  to  the 
*£*••.  ?7*!?1<lll*ed  UUn<U  of  C"4*™.  Tenerife,  and  Palma,  and  in 
UM  following  year  sent  out  a  fleet  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 

&?**•  "J^  •"J**"'  *"  tnot  fin*11'  »°«"nplW»«'>  till  April  1488. 
Palma  and  Tenenf.  were  .ubj.igated  respectively  in   1481  and  1493. 


orsjtaeJ  inhabitant,  were  called  Guanohe*.  of  ^whom 
little  U  now  known  except  their  bravery  and  their  custom  of  embalm- 
ing the  dead.  Owm«  to  intermarriage  with  their  conquerors,  UM 
Ouaocbe.  tove  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  people,  and  the  popu 
latino  may  now  to  considered  entirely  Spanish. 

The  group  consists  of  seven  islands :  Hierro  or  Form,  Palma, 
Oomera,  Tenerife.  Qnn-Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  anil  Lauzarote ;  and 
of  several  small  rocky  isleU,  UM  largest  of  which  are  Graciosa  and 
Alegraoza.  Tbe  whole  group  stands  on  a  bank ;  but  UM  depth  of 


water  between  UM  islands  is  very  great,  and  the  passages  are  good. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  present  a  surface  diversified  by 
rocks,  gorges,  mountains,  and  valleys.  The  coasts  are  high  and 
irecipitous ;  there  are  no  close  harbours,  the  anchorage  being  gene- 
rally open  roadsteads.  The  mountains  which  are  barren,  rocky,  and 
peaked,  rise  to  the  greatest  height  about  the  centres  of  the  islands, 
and  some  of  them  have  their  summits  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.  The  valleys,  wherever  there  is  water  or  any  humidity  in  the 
soil,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
both  tropical  and  European.  The  vine  w  extensively  cultivated,  and 
much  wine  is  made.  The  sugar-cane  grows,  but  its  cultivation  is 
neglected.  All  kinds  of  domestic  cattle  abound  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Camels  are  reared  and  used  as  beasU  of  burden.  Fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
nigeons,  and  turkeys  are  very  numerous.  The  number  of  wild  birds, 
lx.th  native  and  migratory,  is  also  very  great ;  among  the  former  are 
wild  pigeons,  quails,  larks,  and  canaries. 

Each  of  the  islands  has  its  governor,  and  the  whole  group  U 
under  a  Captain-General.  The  whole  area  of  the  islands  is  3340 
square  miles;  and  the  population  in  1849  was  257,719.  The  entire 
annual  produce  is  estimated  as  follows  :— wheat,  maize,  barley,  millet, 
and  rye,  170,000  quarter.;  wine,  64,000  pipes;  barilla,  300,000 
quintals ;  and  potatoes,  600,000  barrels.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is 
with  Kngland,  the  United  States,  and  Hamburg;  there  is  also  an 
active  trade  between  the  islands.  The  principal  ports  are  Santa-Cruz 
and  Orotava  in  Tenerife,  and  Palings  in  Gran-Canaria.  The  export* 
consist  of  wine,  fruite,  corn,  barilla,  honey,  orchilla,  moss,  fish, 
cochineal,  raw  silk,  Ac. ;  the  imports  are  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
linen,  silks,  colonial  produce,  brandy,  paper,  oil,  glass,  hardware,  Ac. 
There  are  important  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  temperature  is  very  equable  and  the  climate  excellent.  There 
are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
April  to  October;  during  its  continuance  the  weather  is  constantly 
fine,  and  the  north-east  trade-wind  blows  without  intermission,  being 
strongest  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  Tho 
mountains  of  the  several  islands,  by  obstructing  the  course  of  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  cause  calms  to  prevail  for  several  miles  to 
leeward  to  the  point  where  the  divided  currents  again  unite.  These 
winds  render  communication  between  the  islands  tedious.  A  vessel 
can  sail  from  Tenerife  to  Hierro  in  a  day ;  but  the  return  voyage 
takes  10  or  12  days,  sometimes  three  or  four  weeks.  Since  1849 
however  the  communication  between  the  islands  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  steam-packet*.  A  mail  steamer  plies  regu- 
larly every  week  between  the  islands  and  Cadiz.  Frum  October 
to  April  the  south-west  winds  prevail,  attended  with  rain ;  and  at 
times  with  thunder-storms.  The  genial  nature  of  the  climate  is 
disagreeably  affected,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
by  the  south-east  wind  called  El  Levante,  which  blowing  across  the 
Sahara  is  dry,  hot,  and  sultry,  and  produces  great  thirst  It  sometimes 
carries  clouds  of  locust*,  which  commit  great  ravages  on  the  corn- 
fields and  plantations.  The  islands  are  ill-supplied  with  spring-water. 
Kaiu-watcr  is  preserved  in  tanks. 

Hierro  or  Ferro,  the  most  south-western  of  the  Canaries,  contains 
about  80  square  miles,  and  hag  a  population  of  5000.  The  pro- 
montory on  the  west  coast,  now  called  Bebesa,  was  formerly  famous 
as  the  point  through  which  the  universal  first  meridian  was  drawn  ; 
it  is  about  18°  1 0'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  island  suffers  more  than  any 
of  the  others  from  droughts,  and  but  for  the  frequent  fogs  vegetables 
could  not  live,  Valverdt,  a  small  place  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  is 
the  chief  place  in  the  island. 

Palma  lies  N.  by  E.  of  Hierro;  it  is  about  30  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  20  miles.  The  area 
10  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  34,000.  The  mountain 
ridge  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  many  extinct  craters  of 
great  height  Tho  central  crater  called  Caldera  is  surrounded  by 
many  lofty  peaks,  of  which  the  Pico-de-los-Muchachos  and  the  Pico- 
de-la-Cruz  rise  to  the  respective  heights  of  7631  and  7469  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  coast*  and  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing much  wine,  fruits,  and  silk.  There  are  forests  in  the  island 
ju  which  good  timber  is  grown ;  the  palm,  sweet-bay,  and  myrtle 
abound;  and  m  many  places  the  Euphorbia  baUamifera  or  Canaritiui* 
grows.  Santa-Cna-de-tat-Paimat,  the  capital,  is  on  the  east  coast : 
it  and  Tozacorte  on  the  west  coast  are  the  chief  ports.  Some  taffeta*, 
-tun-,  and  ribands  are  the  only  manufactures  of  any  importance. 

Oomera,  which  lies  8.E.  of  Palma,  is  nearly  circular,  and  contain* 
164  square  miles.  The  mountains  consist  of  granite  and  micaceous 
slate.  The  valleys  ore  well  watered,  but  badly  cultivated.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  fruiU,  moss,  and  honey  are  produced.  Cattle, 
sheep,  mules,  poultry,  and  game  are  abundant  San-Sebattian  is  the 
chief  town  and  port.  The  island  has  a  population  of  about  12,000. 

Tenertfe  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Teneriffe)  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  islands.  It  is  about  60  mile*  long  from  north- 
east to  south-west;  its  greatest  breadth  is  30  miles,  but  it  grows 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  that  extremity  the 
breadth  Is  not  more  than  6  miles.  The  area  is  about  1226  square 
miles,  and  the  population  80,000.  About  one-seventh  of  the  surface 
is  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  lava  and  otlicr 
volcanic  matter,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. The  coasts  present  some  remarkable  promontories— Del- 
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Hidalgo  on  the  north-west,  Anagada  on  the  north-east,  Rasca  on  Uie 
south,  and  Teno  and  Buenavista  on  the  west.  The  highest  point  on 
the  island  is  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  or  Peak  of  Tenerife,  a  dormant  vol- 
cano, rising  to  the  height  of  11,946  feet  above  the  sea.  The  crater 
measures  300  feet  by  200  feet;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  40 
fert  high,  which  from  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder 
placed  on  a  truncated  cone.  The  peak  rises  above  the  current  of  the 
trade-winda,  and  is  always  exposed  to  a  violent  continuous  gale  from 
the  west.  The  view  of  this  mountain  from  Orotava  on  the  west  coast 
is  magnificent,  from  the  contrast  of  the  rich  cultivated  plain  and  ths 
leafy  forests  on  its  lower  slopes  with  the  barren,  wild,  and  stern  aspect 
of  the  peak.  Teyde  is  connected  by  a  mountain  ridge  with  another 
crater  called  Chahorra,  which  is  9888  feet  high.  Sulphurous  vapours 
are  constantly  issuing  from  the  crevices  in  these  craters.  To  the  west 
of  Chahorra  there  are  four  volcanic  cones,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
eruption  in  1798.  The  Peak  of  Teyde  is  surrounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  inclosing  a  semicircular 
plain  of  about  3  miles'  radius,  which  is  called  Llanos-de-las-Rctamas, 
from  the  broom  (retama),  almost  the  only  vegetable  that  grows  on  it. 
The  whole  plain  is  nearly  covered  with  pumice-stone.  The  country 
west  and  north  of  the  peak  descends  with  rapid  broken  slopes  towards 
the  sea.  The  outer  edge  of  the  semicircular  mountains  is  surrounded 
by  high  table-lands,  which  together  with  the  region  of  the  peak  cover 
nearly  half  the  island,  and  contain  some  pine  forests.  Towards  the 
north-east  these  table-lands,  which  have  a  very  broken  surface,  extend 
for  about  20  miles,  and  terminate  in  the  plain  of  Laguna.  This  plain, 
which  i.s  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  of  considerable  extent ; 
it  is  shut  in  by  hills,  and  is  nearly  a  dead  level.  After  the  rains  it  is 
partially  covered  with  water,  from  which  circumstance  it  takes.its 
name.  It  produces  abundance  of  grain,  but  no  trees.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  island  consists  of  numerous  fertile  valleys  separated  by 
basaltic  hills,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Bufadero,  is  3069  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  part  produces  the  finest  fruits  in  the  island.  The  valley 
of  Taoro,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  of  great  extent  and  of 
extraordinary  fertility. 

In  Tenerife  all  European  domestic  animals,  and  also  white  camels 
are  reared.  Cattio  are  kept  for  slaughter  and  the  plough ;  cows  are 
never  milked.  Goats,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules  are  numerous.  The 
silkworm  is  extensively  reared.  Bees  also  are  numerous,  and  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  honey  is  collected.  Rabbits,  wild  fowl,  turkeys,  and 
all  kinds  of  poultry  are  very  plentiful.  The  agricultural  produce  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands.  The  quantity  of  wine  annually 
made  amounts  to  3,000,000  gallons;  the  best  sort,  called  Vidonia, 
which  resembles  Madeira,  is  exported  to  England.  Coffee  has  been 
cultivated  with  success ;  iron  ore  is  found,  and  sulphur  abounds  on 
the  Peak  of  Teyde.  Linen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured  by 
each  family  generally  for  its  own  use.  Some  silk  stuffs,  earthenware, 
soap,  vermicelli,  leather,  brandy,  ropes  from  the  agave,  hats,  baskets, 
and  mats  of  palm-leaves  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  The 
imports  consist  of  iron  utensils,  hardware,  bar-iron,  flax,  glass,  pottery, 
leather,  candles,  cotton  goods,  salt  provisions,  cod,  &c. ;  the  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  barilla,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  and  orchilla. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  districts — Laguna,  Orotava,  and 
Garachiuo.  SanUi-Cruz-de-Santiago,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the 
island,  stands  on  the  north-east  coast.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  well 
sheltered,  except  from  the  south-east  winds.  The  town  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Canaries,  and  has  a  population  of 
9000.  Xa-ii-Chrittoval,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Laguna,  is  a  plea- 
sant well  built  town,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Orotava,  on  the  north- 
east  coast,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  nearly  1200  feet  above  the 
sea ;  it  is  a  well-built  thriving  place,  with  8000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  commerce  by  means  of  a  harbour,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, at  Puerto-de-ta-Orolata,  a  town  of  4600  inhabitants.  Guiniar, 
S.\V.  of  Santa-Cruz,  stands  in  a  fertile  well-watered  valley,  and  has 
a  population  of  3500 ;  near  it  are  several  mummy  tombs  of  the 
Guanches.  Taraconte  and  Jcod-de-lot-  Vinot  are  on  the  north  coast, 
and  have  each  about  5000  inhabitants.  Garachico  is  a  port  to  the  west 
of  the  peak,  on  the  low  coast  north  of  Buenavista. 

Gran-Canaria,  or  Canaria,  which  gives  name  to  the  group,  lies  E. 
of  Tenerife.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  75  miles  round :  the 
population  is  about  69,000.  The  highest  point,  El  Cumbre  or  Pico- 
del-Pozo-de-las-Nieves,  is  6648  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
Sancillo,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  6070  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  wooden  cross.  Port-la-Lux,  which  affords  good 
anchorage  and  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds,  is  formed 
by  Isleta,  a  rocky  promontory  joined  to  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus. 
Lai-Palmai,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  a  bay  on  the  east  coast ; 
it  is  the  largest  and  best  built  town  in  the  Canaries  ;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  of  the  Audiencia  Real,  or  supremo  court  of  justice  for 
all  the  islands.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous 
fountains,  and  has  17,382  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  hos- 
pital, college,  several  monasteries,  and  has  a  well-supplied  market. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole.  The  following  are  the  other  chief 
places : — Ayuimtz,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  2300  inhabitants. 
Atrtliyri,  population  2000,  is  composed  of  dwellings  consisting  of 
apartments  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  Mount  St-Antoine.  Ttror,  population 
4600,  situated  in  the  interior  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is 
requented  by  pilgrims  as  a  sacred  spot.  The  bishop  has  a  residence 


here.  Tiraxana  is  a  village  composed  of  a  collection  of  grottoes 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  free  blacks,  who  do  not  cultivate  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 

Fttertevmtura,  which  is  N.E.  of  Gran-Canaria,  is  about  60  miles 
long ;  its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  20  miles  to  5  milea. 
The  area  is  about  720  square  miles,  and  the  population  18,000.  It  is 
less  mountainous  than  the  other  islands.  Though  generally  barren, 
it  contains  many  spots  of  great  fertility.  The  interior  formation  of 
the  island  is  singular.  A  group  of  extinct  volcanoes,  2160  feet  high, 
to  the  south  of  Puerto-Cabras,  branch  08  eastward  and  westward  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast  for 
about  30  miles,  and  then  again  unite,  inclosing  an  extensive  arid  plain,  on 
which  several  villages  are  built.  From  the  southern  junction  of  the 
mountains  an  isthmus,  5  miles  long  and  2J  miles  wide,  unites  the 
mountainous  peninsula  of  Jandia  to  the  main  part  of  the  island.  This 
mountain  mass  is  about  28  miles  long;  it  presents  a  precipitous  face 
towards  the  north-west,  rising  directly  to  the  height  of  2820  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  sends  out  spurs  in  other  directions,  which  inclose  slopes 
of  easy  ascent.  It  is  uninhabited,  though  it  is  said  to  contain  some 
good  springs.  The  pasturage  on  it  is  so  fine  that  the  flocks  and  herds 
are  driven  here  from  other  parts  of  the  island  to  graze.  Orchilla  also 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  peninsula.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Santa-Maria^de-Betancuria,  also  called  La  Villa.  The  only 
road  in  the  island  leads  from  La  Villa  to  Cabras  on  the  east  coast, 
which  is  the  chief  port.  The  anchorage  at  Cabras  is  indifferent,  and 
the  landing-place  a  beach  of  shingles.  Oliva,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Oliva,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  island,  and 
has  only  2000  inhabitants.  ' 

Lanzarote,  the  most  eastward  of  the  Canaries,  lies  N.E.  of  Fuerte- 
ventura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  called  La  Bocayna. 
The  island  is  31  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  to  10  miles. 
The  area  is  about  240  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about 
18,000.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  precipitous  cliffs 
1500  feet  high  run  south-west  for  7  miles,  and  terminate  in  a  sandy 
plain,  where  in  1825  an  eruption  took  place,  and  two  considerable  hills 
were  thrown  up,  which  are  still  burning.  Beyond  this  plain  the  shore 
is  again  precipitous  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Pechiguera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  bay  of  Janubio,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  This  harbour  was  converted  into  a  salt 
lake  by  the  eruption  of  1765.  The  eastern  shores  are  neither  so  steep 
nor  so  high,  and  there  are  many  fertile  tracts  of  ground.  The  highest 
land,  called  Montana  Blauca,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  it 
is  2000  feet  high,  and  cultivated  to  its  summit.  This  island  is  subject 
to  long  droughts,  and  to  gales  of  excessive  violence.  The  wiue  and 
grapes  are  of  superior  quality.  Teguiee,  a  small  place  in  the  interior, 
is  the  chief  town.  Naos,  on  the  eastern  shore,  has  a  small  secure 
harbour  formed  by  rocky  islets,  and  with  two  entrances,  of  which  the 
northern  one  has  a  depth  of  12  feet,  the  eastern  of  17^  feet  at  low 
water,  and  9  feet  rise  of  tide.  Aredfe,  a  more  frequented  port,  situ- 
ated south  of  Naos,  has  2500  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  fishery  on  the  African  coast. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  the  seven  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  islands — namely,  Santa-Cruz-de-Santiago,  Orotava, 
Las-Palmas,  Santa-Cruz-de-las-Palmas,  Arecife,  Cabras,  and  San- 
Sebastian — have  been  constituted  free  ports  since  October  10,  1852. 

Thu  Little  Canaries  lie  N.  of  Lanzarote,  and  are  connected  with  it 
by  a  bank  on  which  there  are  40  fathoms'  water.  Graciosa  is  separated 
from  Lanzarote  by  the  Strait  del  Rio,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  port  for  large  ships  in  the 
Canaries.  The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Lauzarote,  on 
account  of  the  high  precipitous  coasts  of  that  island,  presents  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  this  strait  being  resorted  to  as  a  harbour  for 
trade.  Graciosa  and  Alegrama,  a  little  farther  north,  are  both  the 
product  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  they  contain  craters,  and  are  coveiod 
with  naked  basaltic  rocks,  lava-streams,  and  other  volcanic  matter. 
They  are  inhabited  by  40  or  50  persons  each,  who  cultivate  barilla  in 
the  bottom  of  the  craters.  Santa-Clara,  Roqitete,  Loboi,  and  the 
others,  are  mere  rocky  islets,  and  uninhabited. 

(Glas,  Htitory  and  Conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands;  Humboldt, 
Voyage  aux  IKgions  £quinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent ;  Von  Buch, 
PUy*ikali»che  Betclireibung  der  Canarisclien  Inseln ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  geographical  Society.) 

CANCALE.       [iLLJS-ET-VlLAINE.] 

CANDAHAR.     [AFGHANISTAN  ;  KANDAHAR.] 

CANDE'ISH,  or  KHANDEISH,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  extend- 
ing along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  between  20°  and  22° 
N.  lat.,  73°  and  77°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Malwa,  E.  by  Berar 
and  Gundwana,  S.  by  Aurungabad  and  Berar,  and  \V.  by  Gujerat.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  210  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  80  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,500  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

Candeish  is  generally  a  level  country,  but  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  plain  of  Candeish  is  very  fertile,  although  its  whole 
surface  is  studded  with  isolated  hills  with  perpendicular  sides  of  rock 
and  flat  summits.  Each  of  these  hills  forms  a  natural  fortress.  In 
addition  to  the  Tuptee  and  the  Nerbudda  the  province  is  watered  by 
several  copious  streams  which  flow  from  the  table-land  and  fall  into  the 
Tuptee. 
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Thw  country  was  rendered  a  *o*a*  of  de*ol*Uon  Won  it  Ml  into 
UK.  hands  of  U>«  Bntiah.  Tb«  ravage*  cotumitua  by  JMWunt  IU,  . 
Hulkar  m  1S..2  canted  .  faun*  in  th*  following  yrar.  which  carried 
o*T  *  Um  proportiosjof  UM  JnhaHUnte.  AJUrtiu*  UM  Bk**l  tribes, 
wfcow  CUM/*  coBunaad  no*t  of  the  paw*.  in  the  mounUin  rang.  to 
UM  north,  and  UM  Pindarri**,  Mr*  accustomed  to  nuke  perindioal 
ixmnioM  into  UM  plains  for  plunder.  In  mSCandeiah,  then  among 
Uw  pMMMioo.  of  Holkar,  wa.  ceded  to  the  British  ;  but  the  Arab*. 
who  had  previously  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country,  oppoMd  the 
llritUh  authority.  In  181»  UM  British  obtained  po**e**ion  of  the 
provioo*.  At  that  tint*  newly  one-lalf  of  UK  Tillage*  had  been 
abandoned  to  UM  tigers,  which  swarmed  thrt.ugh.mt  UM  land.  The 
wa*  rrpairvd  under  the  adtninutration  of  General  Bright, 


wh«  succeeded  in  retiring  UM  prorinoe  to  prosperity. 
own*  in  UM 


The  principal  town*  in  UM  province  an — Boorhanpore,  Aaeerghur, 
Hindi*,  Nundoorbar,  and  Gaulna.  [BootHAxrOHE ;  AUHMHtnO 
//..J«  i*  situated  on  UM  south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  when  it* 
channel  i*  SOOO  feet  wide,  in  22"  26'  N.  Ut.  77'  6'  E.  long.  Thi. 
place  i*  chiefly  important  from  it*  position,  a*  commanding  tome  of 
UM  belt  ford*  acroa*  th*  Nerbudda.  A'imdoorear  contain*  about  200 


bouses,  and  wa*  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  extent  The  wall 
by  which  it  wai  surrounded  u  now  for  the  meet  part  in  ruin*.  Thu 
town  u  in  21*  25'  X.  Ut  .  74"  IS'  E.  long.  Oaulna  was  once  a  large 
town,  but  ha*  fallen  greatly  to  decay.  The  fort  stand*  on  a  high 
rooky  mountain,  and  i*  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  itone  and  brick 
M  fart  high  and  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  town,  which  i*  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  ita  north  side,  ia  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall 
and  tower*. 

(Mill,  //iWory  of  Brilitk  India;  Inttituitt  of  Atkar  ;  Reporlt  of 
Committee*  of  Umue  of  Comnotu  on  Okt  Afair,  of  India.) 

CA'NDIA,  the  ancient  KrtK  or  Crcta,  and  the  modern  Greek  AVi/i, 
one  of  'the  Urgent  island*  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  situated  to  the 
touth  of  the  Archipelago,  between  the  Morea,  Africa,  and  Asm  Minor. 
It  extends  from  34°  54'  to  85°  43'  N.  Ut,  and  from  23°  28'  to  26*  19' 
E.  long.  It*  length  from  ea*t  to  we*t  u  about  160  mile*  from  Cape 
Sahnone  to  Cape  Crio  ;  it*  breadth  i*  rery  unequal.  In  come  places 
toward*  th--  middle  of  it*  length  it  i*  about  35  miles  broad,  in  other* 
about  20  mile*  ;  between  Retimo  and  Sphakia  10  miles,  and  in  one 
place  in  the  east  part  of  the  ialand,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mirabel  and 
the  coast  of  Uierapetra,  only  6  mile*.  It  has  three  principal  cape*  — 
Bamonium,  now  Salmone,  at  the  east  extremity  towards  Rhodes; 
Cory  cum,  now  Cape  Huso,  looking  toward*  the  Morea;  and  Crio, 
looking  towards  the  Cyrenaica.  Its  coast,  especially  towards  the 
north,  i*  indented  by  deep  gulfs,  of  which  those  of  Kisamos,  Khania, 
Soda,  Annyro,  and  Mirabel,  or  Spinalonga,  are  the  deepest,  and  the 
three  principal  town*  of  the  ialand,  Canea  or  Khania,  Retimo,  and 
Candia,  are  on  that  side.  The  south  coast  is  rugged  and  iron-bound. 
A  continuous  mas*  of  high  land  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mount  Ida,  now  called  Pulorati, 
rises  far  above  the  rest  to  the  height  of  7674  feet  The  mountains  in 
UM  west  part  of  the  island  are  called  by  Strabo  Leuka  Ore",  or  Whit.- 
Mountains  ;  he  lay*  they  are  about  as  high  as  Taygetus  (probably 
about  6000  feet).  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  island  the  mountains 
ran  clow  to  UM  coast.  This  is  the  district  of  the  Sphakiotes,  a  race 

and  pirates,  who  have  never 
a.  The  ridge  eastward  from 
ancient  Diete,  now  called  Mount  Siti.  The  main 
.fthoota  to  the  north  and  south.  Those  on  the 
north  aide  slope  down  gradually  towanls  the  sea,  inclosing  plains  and 
ralley*  of  great  fertility,  and  forming  by  their  projections  the 
numerous  bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  northern  coast  U  indented. 
The  southern  ofchooU  descend  abruptly,  present  a  rteep,  rocky,  and 
and  surface,  and  terminate  in  a  precipitous  ooart  provided  with  no 
good  harbour.  Mount  Ida  itoelf  sinks  down  rapidly  on  it*  south- 
•*•*«"  J1"1*  J"*0  •»  "tensive  plain  watered  by  the  Hi.  -n,  pntamo,  the 
•""••I  I  *«••«•,  which  ruing  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Arka- 
<U0U  low*  westward  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Mount  1,1.,. 
The  southern  boundary  of  thi.  plain  is  a  secondary  range,  which 
•prtatmg  from  UM  main  chain  near  the  source  of  the  Hiero-potamo 
nassoutli.weetttdUrminats.mC.p.M.tal*.  The  rivers  of  Candia 
aw  only  a  kind  of  torrent.  very  shallow  in  th.  dry  season. 

°f  •««"  «»  "land  con- 


run  ciose  io  toe  ooasi.      rni*  1*  UM  dutn 
of  mountaineers,  occasionally  robber*  a 
been   totally   conquered  by  the  Turks. 
Mount  Ida  is  the  ancient  Diote,  now  cal 


cotton,  silk,  caroVw,  oranges, 


**>«.  *n       «    "«  very 
on  the  mountains- 


dotaing 


for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to 
•f-^'y  r"««  «  ">•  h"i  "here  the  Und  U 
•  »«*y  «•  •»«  of  •njoymg  uninterrupted  health. 

.  *"  »"*-  "^  •"  «*•  «^  *•  •*"•»«.  •»<»  theS; 
of  coans  cottons,  linen*,  or  woollens,  manufcctured 
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by  each  bo  use  bold.  The  chief  manufacture  i*  soap,  which  b  highly 
utmmirt  all  through  the  Levant  The  principal  exports  are  oil  and 
soap ;  the  imports  an  tome  British  and  Austrian  manufactured  good* 
and  metal*,  colonial  produce,  and  corn.  Ploughing  the  land  between 
UM  olive-tree*  i*  all  the  culture  they  receive.  The  fruit  is  generally 
allowed  to  drop  from  the  tree*,  and  it  i*  gathered  by  women  and 
children  into  heaps ;  the**  an  then  taken  to  the  mill  and  the  fruit  i* 
bruised,  after  which  process  it  i*  put  into  a  wooden  preu  worked  by 
two  or  four  men.  In  the  district  of  Apokorona  the  fruit  ia  beaten 
from  the  tree*,  which  an  thenby  injured.  Although  many  of  th* 
olive-tree*  wen  out  down  during  the  numerous  insurrection*  of  th* 
peasantry,  the  population  U  still  insufficient  to  attend  to  them  all, 
and  in  good  yean  a  fourth  of  the  fruit  U  lost  for  want  of  hand*  to 
gather  it  Every  article  produced  on  the  ialand  pay*  one-*eventh  to 
the  government,  and  besides  this  extraordinary  taxes  are  often  arbi- 
trarily imposed.  In  lieu  of  a  tax  on  silk  the  mulberry-tree*  an  rated. 
Then  an  several  small  islands  round  the  coast,  of  which  the  principal 
an  Standia,  on  the  north,  and  Goxa,  on  UM  south.  The  climate  i* 
warm,  and  in  the  low  valleys  unhealthy  in  the  autumn.  The  sirocco, 
the  common  ncourge  of  UM  Mediterranean,  ii  often  severely  felt 

Candia  i*  divided  into  eight  Greek  bishoprics,  including  the  see  of 
the  metro)>olitan  archbiahop  of  Gortyna ;  into  three  sanjak* — Candia, 
which  i*  governed  by  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  Canea,  and  Retimo,  each 
governed  by  a  pasha  of  two  tail* ;  and  into  twenty  mukattas,  or  dis- 
trict*, each  governed  by  an  '  aga,'  who  receive*  the  taxes  and  the  tithe* 
of  the  mosque*.  In  ancient  times  the  island  seems  to  have  been  very 
thickly  peopled.  Under  the  Venetian*  the  population  is  said  to  have 
been  about  1,000,000;  in  1821  it  amounted  to  260,000,  and  in  1840 
but  little  over  169,000,  four-fifths  of  whom  were  Greek*. 

The  principal  town*  and  ports  an  on  the  northern  coast  of  UM 
island.  Canea,  or  A'Aam'a,  on  the  Gulf  of  Khania,  is  the  caj> 
the  western  sanjak  ;  it  baa  a  population  of  8000,  and  a  good  harbour 
formed  by  a  mole  1237  feet  long,  with  a  lighthouse  at  its  extnmity; 
ve«*«l*  of  300  ton*  can  enter  the  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fort.  The  fortifications  wen  constructed  by  the  Venetians.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  contain* 
several  moeques  and  Greek  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  has  an  arsenal,  docks,  lazaretto,  and  some  soap  facto- 
ries. Several  European  consuU  reside  at  Khania. 

Suda,  distant  from  Canea  about  3  miles  by  land,  on  the  Bay  of 
Suda,  bias  a  harbour  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers. 

Jietimo,  the  capital  of  the  central  sanjak  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  has  4000  inhabitant*,  and  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  mole. 

Candia,  or  A'Aandta,  about  40  mile*  E.  from  Retimo,  is  the  cap 
the  island.  The  name  is  the  Venetian  form  of  Khandax  (Great 
Fortress),  the  designation  given  to  the  city  by  it*  Saracen  founders. 
Prom  the  city  the  name  has  been  commonly  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
island  itself,  which  however  is  never  called  Candia  by  thu  natives. 
Candia  is  much  decayed  since  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  The  fortifi- 
cations an  still  in  tolerable  repair,  but  the  houses  of  the  town  an 
fulling  to  ruin,  and  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  two  moles,  i* 
blocked  up  with  sand  to  such  a  degree  that  only  vessels  drawing  lei* 
than  8  feet  of  water  can  enter.  Ship*  loading  from  Candia  anchor  in 
one  of  the  three  ports  of  Staudia,  an  island  about  7  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town.  Candia  has  12,000  inhabitants;  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Gortyna,  and  of  the  chief  pasha  of  the 
island.  The  streets  an  wide  and  rudely  paved,  and  many  of  the 
house*  are  fronted  by  gardens  adorned  with  fountains.  The  pasha's 
palace,  the  bazaar,  mosques,  public  baths,  large  cathedral  built  )>y  the 
Venetians,  and  the  fortifications,  an  the  principal  structure*.  Soap 
ia  the  chief  industrial  product  of  the  town.  Then  an  a  few  Jews  in 
Candia,  but  in  Canea,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  they 
amount  to  about  200,  and  have  u  synagogue.  Not  for  from  it  .ire  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Cnonstts,  famous  in  fable  for  its  labyrinth. 

'lunya,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mirabel,  has  a  good  harbour,  but  the 
entrance  is  subject  to  sudden  squalls.  A  few  miles  south  of  this  i* 
the  harbour  of  Ayio-Nicola,  the  best  harbour  in  the  ialand  next  to 
Suda,  but  it  U  not  frequented.  The  most  noted  town  on  the  south 
coast  i*  Sphakia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sphakiotes.  At  Hagio-deka,  a 
village  near  the  EUero-potamo,  an  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  ami  a  . 
of  great  extent  in  a  part  of  Mount  Ida.  This  cavern  has  been  some- 
times taken  for  the  labyrinth  of  Cnossus,  of  which  no  trace  remains. 

The  ancient  history  of  Crete  begins  with  the  heroic  or  fabulous 
times.  The  early  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been  den 
from  Phoenician,  Pelasgian,  and  Dorian  colonist*.  The  Dorian  immi- 
gration must  have  taken  place  long  before  the  time  "i  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  the  different  races  in  the  island  ('Oily*.'  xix.  174,  Ac.). 
Historians  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Minos  who  lived  before 
the  Trojan  war  and  resided  at  Cnossus,  the  site  of  which  is  not  far 
from  the  present  town  of  Candia,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  island.  He  was  the  legislator  of  the  country  and  his  laws  became 
celebrated  among  the  Greek*,  who  borrowed  from  them  (Strabo,  x.  328). 
He  employed,  say  the  legend*,  Dtsdalus,  an  Athenian  artist,  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  to  build  a  labyrinth  in  imitation  of  thatof  Mccris  in 
Egypt,  and  he  afterwards  confined  in  it  Diedalus  himself.  Minos  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  also  the  first  who  had  a  navy ;  he  cleared  the  Grecian 
seas  of  pirates,  expelled  the  Cariaus  from  the  CycUtdes,  and  settled 
hi*  sons  in  them  (Thucyd.  i.  4).  Then  comes  the  well-known  story 
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of  the  Minotaurus,  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Idomeneus,  a  grandson  of 
Minos,  one  of  the  Cretan  chiefs  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  011  his 
return  was  driven  away  by  his  subjects  and  went  to  found  the  colony 
of  Salentum  on  the  coast  of  lapygia.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
dynasty  of  Minos,  Gortys,  a  town  built  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  became  a  powerful  rival  to  Cnossus. 
Greta  had  once  many  flourishing  cities,  some  say  a  hundred  ;  the 
principal,  besides  Cnossus  and  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  were  Cisamus, 
Cydonia  now  Canea,  Amphimalla,  Rithymna,  now  Retimo,  Heracleum 
the  port  of  Cnossus,  and  Miletus,  all  on  the  north  coast,  Phalasanui 
on  the  west  coast,  Lyctus,  Phoenixportus,  and  Hierapetra  on  the  south 
coast,  and  Ampelos  on  the  east  coast.  Strabo,  whose  maternal  ances- 
tors were  from  Cnossus,  although  he  himself  was  born  in  Pontus, 
gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Cretans,  their  laws,  their  towns,  and 
the  wars  between  them ;  and  Aristotle  in  his  '  Politic '  (book  ii.)  has 
described  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  ancient  Cretans.  The  east 
part  of  the  island  had  been  colonised  by  the  Dorians,  tho  west  part 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cydouians,  and  the  south  by  the  Eteocretes.  It 
was  two  days'  sail  from  the  south  coast  of  Greta  to  Cyrenaica  and  four 
to  Egypt. 

The  Cretans  were  often  at  war  among  themselves  or  with  their 
neighbours  the  Cilicians,  and  with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt. 
They  materially  assisted  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Syria,  over  the  usurper  Alexander  Balas,  B.C.  148  (Justin  xxxv.  2). 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  for  their  archery,  and  in  the  later  period 
of  their  political  history  were  often  employed  as  mercenary  troops  by 
other  nations. 

Creta  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  proconsul 
Quintiih  Metelluo,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  It  became  a  Roman 
province  and  a  colony  was  sent  to  Cnossus.  The  Cretans  seem  to 
have  been  notorious  for  dishonesty  and  lying.  '  Cretizare  cum 
Cretenmbus '  was  a  common  proverb,  meaning  '  to  deceive  the 
deceiver.'  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Cretans,  alludes  to  the  bad  reputation  of  the 
people. 

Creta  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors  and  afterwards  to 
the  Byzantines  till  A.D.  823,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
who  built  the  town  of  Candia,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Nicephorus  Phocas  retook  it  in  961.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  Baldwin  I.  gave  the  island 
of  Candia  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  1204.  The  Venetians  kept  possession  of  Candia  more 
than  four  centuries ;  it  was  one  of  their  chief  possessions  in  the  east, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  (the  other  two  were 
Cyprus  and  the  Morea)  whose  flags  waved  over  the  square  of  St.  Mark. 
The  island  was  governed  by  a  proveditor-general  from  Venice,  who 
had  under  him  the  four  proveditors  of  Canea,  Candia,  Retimo,  and 
Sittia.  For  judicial  matters  there  were  rettori,  or  judges,  sent  also 
from  Venice,  each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  two  councillors  who  were 
natives  of  the  island.  The  municipal  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Candiotes.  The  taxes  were  very  moderate.  The  native 
nobility  enjoyed  feudal  privileges,  and  they  were  bound  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  militia  from  among  their  vassals  and  tenants  ready 
when  called.  The  whole  of  this  militia  was  reckoned  at  60,000  men. 
Although  most  of  the  natives  were  of  the  Greek  Church  and  had  their 
own  clergy,  there  was  an  archbishop  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church 
who  was  sent  from  Venice.  In  1645  the  Turks  landed  60,000  men, 
besieged  and  took  Canea ;  in  the  following  year  they  took  Retimo, 
and  in  1648  laid  siege  to  Candia  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  siege, 
the  longest  in  modern  history,  lasted  20  years.  The  Venetians 
strained  every  nerve  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  order  of  Malta, 
the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Louis  XIV.,  all  sent  auxiliaries  to  the 
relief  of  Candia.  The  vizier  Achmet  Coprougli  was  at  Uwt  sent  in 
1667  by  the  sultan  with  great  reinforcements  to  carry  the  place ; 
Francesco  Morosini  conducted  the  defence.  In  September  1669  the 
Venetians,  having  exhausted  every  means,  surrendered  Candia  to  the 
by  a  convention  in  which  they  retained  the  forts  of  Suda, 
Spiimlonga,  and  Carabusa,  on  the  coast  of  the  island.  The  wars  of 
Candia  cost  the  senate  25  millions  of  ducats.  In  the  last  three  years 
of  the  siege  29,000  Christians  and  70,000  Turks  were  killed.  The 
Turks  made  69  assaults  and  the  Venetians  made  80  sorties ;  the 
number  of  mines  exploded  on  both  sides  was  1364.  Since  the  capture 
•  nidia,  Crete  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under 
whom  it  has  been  perhaps  the  worst  governed  country  in  the  world, 
all  its  former  prosperity  has  vanished,  and  its  population  dwindled  to 
a  fourth  of  what  it  was  under  the  Venetians.  In  1821  and  for  several 
subsequent  years  the  native  Greek  population  maintained  a  sangui- 
nary warfare  with  their  Turkish  masters  in  the  Tiopa  of  shaking  off 
their  oppressive  yoke.  In  this  struggle  they  failed.  According  to  a 
decision  of  the  allied  powers  the  island  was  made  over  to  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt  in  1830,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  the  Morea.  He  made  some  improvement  in  the 
trading  regulations  of  the  island,  but  the  oppressed  raya  obtained 
little  relief  by  a  change  of  masters.  Mehemet  Ali  held  it  till  1840, 
when  by  a  convention  of  the  great  European  powers  (except  France) 
it  was  restored  to  Turkey,  from  which  another  insurrection  in  1841 
and  1842  failed  to  set  it  free.  In  ancient  times  the  forests  upon 
Mount  Ida  supplied  wood  for  smelting  and  forging  iron,  though  no 


trace  of  ancient  mining  operations  has  been  discovered  on  the  island. 
Among  the  forest-trees  in  ancient  times  nourished  the  fruit-bearing 
poplar,  the  evergreen  plane,  the  cypress,  and  the  cedar.  The  wines  of 
Crete,  and  especially  ita  raisin  wine,  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
Among  its  simples  grew  the  dictamnus  or  dittany,  famous  among 
physicians  and  poets.  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  ;  its  dogs  were  a  match  for  those  of  Sparta,  and  its 
wild  goat  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our  domestic  varieties. 

(Dam,  Hixtoire  de  Venise;  Botta,  Storia  d' Italia;  Macgregor, 
Commercial  Statistics  ;  Dr.  Bowring,  Reports  ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.) 

CANDY.     [KANDY.] 

CANEA.     [CABDIA.] 

CANFRANC.    [AjLAaow.l 

CANNES.     [VAB.] 

CAN  NSTADT,  properly  KANNSTADT,  a  town  in  the  Neckar-Kreis 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  its 
healthy  climate,  and  its  beautiful  situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
fertile  country.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railroad  from  StuttgarJt  to 
Esslingeu  and  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  former  city,  and  contains 
about  5350  inhabitants.  Independently  of  its  trade,  for  it  is  the 
staple  town  for  the  traffic  in  the  Neckar,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  &c.,  there  are  37  mineral  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  a  regular  establishment  of  baths,  with  grounds 
laid  out  for  visiters.  The  Kursaal  is  decorated  with  fresco  paintings 
and  is  otherwise  an  elegant  'building.  It  is  erected  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  from  which  the  springs 
arise.  Kannstadt  is  frequented  in  the  season  by  large  numbers  of 
people  from  Stuttgardt.  There  are  horse-races  in  summer.  The 
Seelberg,  an  adjoining  hill,  640  feet  in  height,  contains  many  curious 
fossil  remains.  Vases,  coins,  and  other  Koman  antiquities  have  of 
late  years  been  found  near  Kannstadt.  The  two  royal  seats,  Bellevue 
and  Roseustein,  are  in  its  vicinity. 

CANO'PUS  or  CANO'BUS  (Kdvafas),  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast 
near  the  outlet  of  the  western  or  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
120  stadia  from  Alexandria  by  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
a  canal.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  801)  it  contained  a  great  temple  of 
Serapis. 

CANOSA.     [BABI,  TERRA  DL] 

CA'NTABRI,  a  people  of  ancient  Spain,  who  lived  east  of  the 
Asturians  in  tho  region  now  called  Las  Montanas  de  Santander.  To 
the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Autrigones  and  the  Varduli,  or  Bis- 
cayans.  To  the  south  the  Cantabri  se«m  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  mountains  into  the  north  part  of  the  present  province  of  Palencia, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Vaccaci  (Maunert,  '  Geographic  der 
Griechen  und  Rbmer ').  They  were  a  brave,  secluded,  half  wild  race, 
who  long  resisted  the  Romans,  and  were  only  finally  subdued  together 
with  the  Asturians  by  Augustus,  B.C.  25.  They  revolted  again  after 
some  years  but  were  defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  by  Agrippa, 
B.C.  1 9.  In  the  division  of  Spain  made  by  that  emperor  the  Cantabri 
were  included  in  the  Taraconensis  province.  They  gave  their  name 
to  the  Sinus  Cantabricus,  now  Gulf  of  Biscay. 

CANTAL,  a  department  in  France,  lies  between  44°  37'  and  45°  25' 
N.  lat,  2°  2'  and  3°  20'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Correze  and  Puy-de-Ddme,  E.  by  those  of  Haute-Loire  and 
Lozere,  S.  by  Aveyron,  and  W.  by  Lot  and  Correze.  It  is  formed 
out  of  Upper  Auvergne,  and  is  named  from  the  highest  of  its  moun- 
tains, the  Plomb-du-Cantal,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
department.  The  department  measures  68  miles  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  57  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  area  is 
about  2000  square  miles ;  and  the  population  in  1851  was  253,329, 
which  gives  12ti'66  to  the  square  mile,  being  48'05  below  the  averagj 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  of 
AUVERGNE,  the  principal  chain  of  which  crosses  it  from  north-north- 
east to  south-west.  In  this  chain,  and  within  a  range  of  7  miles 
diameter,  are  the  volcanic  summits  of  Plomb-du-Cantal,  Col-de-Cabre, 
Puy-Mary,  and  Puy-Violent,  which  rise  to  the  respective  heights  of 
6095,  5541,  5443,  and  5229  feet  above  the  sea.  These  peaks  are  of 
conical  shape,  bare,  rugged,  and  from  their  steepness  almost  inacces- 
sible. The  whole  range  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  contains  many 
craters  distinguished  by  the  local  name  Puy.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  central  region  are  many  ancient  valleys  filled  up  with  lava, 
which  has  flowed  at  several  unknown  and  long  distant  epochs.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring  the  lower  heights  abound  with  verdant  pastures,  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  wild  flowers,  especially  violets,  hyacinths, 
lily-of-the-valley,  pinks,  daisies,  &c. ;  they  also  produce  medicinal 
plants  and  orchil  abundantly.  The  only  human  habitations  met 
with  in  this  wild  region  are  the  burons,  or  little  huts,  which  serve  as 
temporary  dwellings  for  th&  cow-herds,  who  drive  their  cattle  hither 
in  the  fine  season,  and  manufacture  large  quantities  of  butter  and 


At  the  lower  extremities  of  tho  high  plains  and  in  the  valleys 
which  separate  them  are  found  the  towns,  villages,  and  cultivated 
lands  of  the  department.  Here  also  the  flocks  and  herds  come  to 
pass  the  winter  in  vast  buildings,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  used  as 
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tar  eon  and  otlMr  farm  product  The  valleys,  which  nuliat«- 
in  all  directions  from  the  mountain-knot  of  Uw  Plotnb-du-Canial,  are 
picUuwqu*  and  beautiful  in  UM  extreme,  abounding  in  woods, 

Mini .  water*,  an J  bold  cascades,  and  strewed  with  neat  villages, 

which  •!•  clustered  round  UM  parUh  church,  or  sheltered  by  a  lofty 
precipice  or  aoDM  ancient  castle.  Th*  moiioUiui  of  CanUl  form  part 
of  to.  watenhed  between  UM  Allier  and  UM  Loin  on  UM  north-east, 
and  of  UM  Dordogne  on  UM  west,  and  UM  Lot  on  UM  aoutb.  The 
KIM.  which  receives  UM  Seutoire,  rim  on  UM  northern  aide  of  Plomb- 
du  Cental,  and  flow*  north  west  into  UM  Dordogne.  The  Cera  root 
in  lU  south-western  slopes,  and  receiring  the  Jorttanne  a  little  below 
AunlUc  flow*  west  on  iu  way  to  join  UM  Dordogne,  which  form*  for 
several  mile*  UM  boundary  of  the  department  on  the  north-west 
The  dream*  springing  from  the  aouth  and  south-east  of  the  central 
group  flow  into  the  Truyere,  which  ruing  in  the  mountains  of  Lozere, 
and  flowing  6r§t  eastward,  then  toward*  the  north,  enter*  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  crones  it  to  westward,  then  turns  south-west,  and 
fa)  U  into  the  Lot  near  Entraiguea  in  the  depart  meut  of  A veyron.  The 
Aritirm  rise*  on  the  eastern  aide,  receives  several  small  streams,  and 
flowing  north-north-east  falls  into  the  Allier.  In  the  south-west  of 
the  department  rise*  the  Celle,  a  feeder  of  the  Lot,  which  river  flows 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  extreme  aouth  of  the  department 
Several  of  the**  rivers  flow  through  very  deep  ravines,  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  which  show  the  different  layers  of  lava  and  othor  strata 
through  which  the  waters  have  worn  their  way.  All  of  them  abound 
in  laxailiii,  have  great  rapidity  of  descent,  and  are  consequently  not 
navigable. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  great  mountain  range  the  department 
has  a  tolerably  mild  climate  ;  to  the  north  and  east  the  climate  is  leas 
genial ;  all  the  central  and  higher  portion  of  the  department  has  a 
rude  climate  and  a  long  dreary  winter.  The  department  is  subject 
to  terrible  hurricanes ;  those  that  occur  in  the  winter,  called  '  ecirs,' 
are  especially  fearful,  as  they  sweep  the  snow  before  them,  fill  up  the 
narrow  valleys,  and  bury  the  houses  beneath  the  drift. 

The  department  contains  1,279,481  acres.  Of  this  surface  547,789 
•ores  are  mountain  pasture,  157,765  forest  and  woodland,  and  255,834 
Mr**  heaths  and  moors.  The  arable  portion,  which  hardly  exceeds 
400,000  acre*,  consist*  generally  of  a  very  light  and  stony  soil,  and 
does  not  produce  bread -stuff*  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Very 
little  wheat  is  grown  or  used ;  the  chief  crops  are  rye,  buckwheat, 
barley,  hemp,  flax,  and  oleaginous  plant*.  Chestnut*  are  abundant, 
and  in  come  districts  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people;  in  other  district*  pea*  and  lentil*  are  used  as  food.  The 
excellent  mountain  pastures  form  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  department.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  reared  for  exportation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter  and  cheese  is  very  great.  As 
much  a*  50,000  quintals  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  Horse*  are 
numerous ;  they  are  small  in  size,  but  hardy  :  mules  are  much  used 
as  beast*  of  burden.  Sheep  are  very  numerous,  and  in  high  repute 
for  the  goodness  of  their  wool  In  mineral  wealth  the  department  is 
rich;  copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  antimony,  coal,  limestone, 
slate,  granite,  Ac.,  are  found,  but  the  only  mine  worked  is  one  of  coal. 
The  number  of  mineral  and  hot  springs  is  very  great  The  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  department  is  of  little  importance ;  it  is 
confined  to  the  making  of  lace,  copper  vessels,  coarse  stuffs,  glue,  and 
leather.  At  the  end  of  autumn  many  of  the  population  emigrate  to 
Paris  and  other  part*  of  France,  where  they  find  employment  as 
porters,  water-carriers,  tinkers,  and  handicraftsmen,  returning  home 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  or  in  some  instances  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  for  the  inhabitant*  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  poor,  wild,  but  highly  picturesque  country.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  its  surface,  and  the  want  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers  present  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
department,  which  consists  in  the  exportation  of  it*  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural product*,  and  in  the  importation  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  salt, 
metals,  and  cloth. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissementa,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArraodlssesMnts. 

Canton.. 

Commune*. 

.Population  In  1841. 

1.  AutllUe     . 
I.  Msariae        .        .    . 
1.  Mui.t 
4.  IH-Moor       .         .     . 
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63,340 
35,309 
58,541 

Tetal     .        .    . 

Si 
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Of  the  first  arrnndlasenmut,  and  of  the  whole  departm. 
town  i*  Ai  aiu.*c.  A.-CWiim,  a  few  miles  N.  from  Aurillac,  has  a 
population  of  S048.  St.- Ham*,  11  miles  from  Aurillac,  has  a  fine  old 
oasUe,  an  ancient  church,  and  a  population  of  2000.  Mauri,  25  miles 
&aW.  from  Aurillac.  stand*  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Arcambie, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ranee,  a  feeder  of  the  Celle :  population  3000. 
Ffa  ew  On  s>aail>  near  the  bead  of  the  fin*  valley  of  the  Cere,  which 
extends  far  up  the  south  flank  of  the  Ilomb-du-Cantal :  the  popu- 
lation is  2000,  but  this  number  i*  doubled  from  June  to  October  by 
the  numbers  who  resort  to  the  mineral  water*. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  i*  tfanriat,  which  has 


a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  population  of  3400.  The 
most  remarkable  building  is  the  ancient  church  of  Notre-Dame-des- 
Miracles,  which  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  bas-reliefs.  The 
town  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  colonial  produce,  provisions,  and 
merchandise  required  for  the  mountain  districts,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade.  PUa*r  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles  from  Mauriac, 
and  has  3012  inhabitant*.  Riom-a-ito*tayntM,  in  which  several 
Human  remain*  have  been  found,  i*  19  miles  from  Mauriac,  and  ha* 
2400  inhabitant*. 

Ill  the  third  arrondiaaement  the  chief  town  is  Mural,  which  U  an 
ill-built  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alagnou,  with  2700  inhabitants. 
It  ha*  a  college  and  tribunal  of  first  instance.  The  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  is  moat  interesting  to  thn  geologist  for  the  many  evi.lom.-e* 
it  present*  of  violent  volcanic  action.  AUanclte,  a  small  well-Mult 
town,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Murat,  ha*  a  handsome  church,  an  old  castle, 
and  2605  inhabitant*.  Marcenat,  10  mile*  M.  from  Murat,  has  a 
ferruginous  spring  and  a  population  of  2664,  including  the  whole 
commune. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissemeut  the  chief  town  i*  St.- flour,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Haute-Auvergne,  which  stands  on  a  high  plateau  formed 
by  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  presenting  on  three  sides  steep  precipices, 
and  joined  to  the  neighbouring  high  laud  of  Ploucse  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  which  is  handsomely  laid  out  as  a  promenade.  A  part  of  the 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  and  communicates  with  the 
upper  town  by  a  winding  road  cut  in  the  rock.  Through  this  part  of 
the  town  the  road  from  Paris  to  Perpignan  runs.  Tho  streets  of 
St.-Flour  are  narrow ;  the  house*  are  built  of  basalt  and  lava  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral.  The  town 
is  the  aeat  of  a  bishop,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  population  of  5254. 
The  assize  court  of  the  department  is  held  here.  Ckawtei-Aigua, 
15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  St-Flour,  is  fatuous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  and  has  a  population  of  2476.  The  waters  vary  in  heat 
at  the  different  springs  from  135°  to  177°  Fahrenheit;  in  the  winter 
they  are  conveyed  by  pipes  through  the  houses  of  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  heating.  The  road  from  St-Flour  to  Chaudes-Aigues 
traverses  the  plateau  of  Planese,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
volcanic  group  of  Cantal  :  on  approaching  Chaudes-Aigues  it  is 
terraced  through  the  granitic  rock  along  frightful  ravines,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Truyere  flows.  Maniac,  15  milea  N.  by  E.  from 
St-Flour,  on  the  high  road  to  Clennont,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
and  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Alagnon  :  population  2200. 

Tho  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  St-Flour.  It 
is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Kioui,  and 
belongs  to  the  20th  Military  Division,  of  which  Clermont-Ferrand  is 
head-quarters. 

(Di&ionnairt  de  la  France  ;  Annuairc  pour  1853.) 

CANTERBURY,  Kent,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
cathedral  city,  the  aeat  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England,  and 
forming  of  itoelf  a  county  and  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  city  of  Can- 
terbury is  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  on  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Dover,  in  51°  17'  N.  lat,  1°  4'  E.  long.,  and  ia  distant  55  miles 
E.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  81  mUca  by  the  Ramsgato  branch 
of  the  South-Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, which  includes  14  parishes,  2  precincts,  and  4  extra-parochial 
districts,  was  18,398  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  18  councillors ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  Canterbury  Poor- Law  Union  contains  an.  area 
of  3830  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  14,097. 

All  traces  of  the  origin  of  Canterbury  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
early  history.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  it  was  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  is  evident  from  its  position  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Roman  military  roads  to  Dover  and  Lympue,  their 
two  principal  havens.  Tho  ancient  British  name  seems  to  have  been 
Durwbern,  which  in  Latin  was  changed  into  Durovernum.  By  the 
Saxons  it  was  called  Caer-Cant,  or  the  City  of  Kent;  whence  we  have 
Cantuaria  and  Canterbury.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
it  was  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was  the 
king's  residence.  Canterbury  is  pleasantly  situated  between  hills  of 
a  moderate  height,  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
fertile.  The  city  extends  about  half  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and 
somewhat  more  from  north  to  south  :  there  are  four  suburbs  at  the 
four  cardinal  points.  Many  Roman  coins  and  Roman  and  British 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Canterbury  in  early  time*  suffered  repeated  ravages,  particularly 
from  the  Danes.  In  1011  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  has  frequently  suffered  by  fire,  the  most  calamitous 
instances  of  which  were  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  V11I. ; 
but  it  always  recovered  from  these  disaster*,  owing  to  its  rank  an  the 
metropolitan  city  ;  and  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  tended  in  no 
small  degree  to  enrich  it.  At  Canterbury  was  founded  the  first  regular 
Christian  establishment  of  Augustine,  who  iu  the  year  597  baptised 
Kthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  10,000  Saxons  iu  the  river  Swale. 
Augustine  wa*  the  first  archbishop,  and  diod  here  in  the  year  604. 
His  body  wss  first  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  ami 
afterwards,  in  1091,  was  removed  into  the  cathedral.  Among  the 
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most  celebrated  of  the  archbishops  are  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  before  the  altar  by  four  of  the  attendants  of  King  Henry  II. 
in  1171 ;  and  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  noble  buildings  in 
England,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Augustine  is  said  (Bede,  '  Hist. 
Ecc.'  lib.  i.  c.  33)  to  hare  commenced  his  cathedral  on  the  site  of  a 
church  which  was  built  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  for 
the  use  of  the  Christian  soldiers.  The  present  cathedral  dates  from 
1130,  when  the  building  which  had  been  founded  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  and  enlarged  by  Anselm,  was  solemnly  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Corbel,  in  presence  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English  bishops.  Forty-five  years  later 
however,  in  consequence  of  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
cathedral  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  at  subsequent  periods  it 
was  frequently  added  to,  or  repaired,  or  in  parts  rebuilt.  Hence  it 
exhibits  the  utmost  diversity  of  architectural  style,  ranging  from  early 
Norman  to  the  latest  perpendicular ;  but  notwithstanding  this  all  the 
parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The  cathedral 
is  a  double  cross,  with  a  noble  tower  235  feet  high  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  western  transepts,  and  two  towers  130 
feet  high  at  the  western  end.  The  eastern  end,  called  Becket's  Crown, 
from  having  been  finished  during  his  tenure  of  the  archbishopric,  is 
circular.  The  south  porch  is  a  handsome  embattled  structure,  with 
a  roof  of  stone.  The  great  tower,  called  Bell  Harry  Tower,  is  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  in 
England.  There  are  many  windows  of  painted  glass,  of  which  the 
great  western  is  the  most  remarkable.  A  new  stone  chair  or  throne 
for  the  archbishop  has  recently  replaced  the  former  throne,  which 
was  made  of  wood.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  the 
kingdom,  being  nearly  200  feet  in  length  and  38  feet  in  breadth. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  whole  building  from  east  to  west  is  514 
feet,  and  the  extreme  breadth  71  feet.  The  cathedral  has  lately 
undergone  extensive  repairs  and  judicious  restoration  at  the  expense 
of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  crypts  underneath  the  cathedral  are 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  numerous  chapels,  in  one  of 
which  are  some  perfect  remains  of  ancient  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  crypt  was  long  occupied  by  a  Walloon  congregation  as  a  place  of 
worship,  Queen  Elizabeth  having  granted  it  for  that  purpose  hi  1568. 
The  cathedral  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments :  among  others 
are  those  of  Henry  IV.,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Archbishop 
Langton,  and  many  other  personages  famous  in  English  history.  Of 
the  magnificent  shrine  of  Thomas  E  Becket  not  a  vestige  remains. 

Of  the  numerous  old  churches  in  Canterbury  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  of  St.  Martin.  A  church  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  edifice  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Augustine ;  who, 
according  to  Bede,  on  his  arrival  in  Britain,  found  a  church  existing 
there.  It  does  not  appear  very  certain  when  the  oldest  part  of  the 

?  resent  church  was  erected ;  the  body  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  or 
3th  century,  apparently  out  of  the  materials  of  the  older  church,  as 
Roman  bricks  and  some  Norman  sculpture  are  worked  up  in  the  walls. 
It  is  a  small  plain  building,  consisting  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
without  pillars.  A  few  years  back  the  whole  was  carefully  and 
thoroughly  restored.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  in  part  of 
Norman  date.  The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  also  some 
Norman  features.  St.  Dunstan's  church  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  are  both  very  ancient.  The  chancel  of  St.  Mildred's  church  may 
be  noticed  as  an  example  of  the  late  perpendicular  style.  In  several 
of  the  churches  are  monuments  of  interest.  In  St.  Dunstan's  is  the 
vault  of  the  Roper  family,  in  which  is  still  contained  the  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  which  was  buried  there  '  with  great  devotion '  by 
his  favourite  daughter  Mary  Roper.  When  the  chancel  was  repaired 
in  1835  the  Roper  vault  was  opened,  and  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  was 
found  a  leaden  box,  open  in  front,  and  with  an  iron  grating  before  it, 
in  which  was  contained  a  head  that  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  ('  Gentleman's  Mag.,'  May,  1837.) 

The  Grammar  school,  which  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  supported  by  the  chapter,  is  called  the  King's  school,  having 
been  remodelled  by  Henry  VIII.  This  school  was  originally  founded 
by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  about  690.  The 
King's  scholars,  of  whom  there  are  50,  have  their  classical  education 
free  of  charge,  and  receive  II.  16*.  8d.  a  year  in  money.  There  are 
30  exhibitions  and  scholarships  attached  to  this  school.  Besides  the 
King's  scholars  there  were  45  commoners  at  the  school  in  1851. 

St  Augustine's  Monastery  stood  in  the  eastern  suburbs :  this  abbey 
and  its  precincts  occupied  16  acres  of  ground,  which  were  inclosed  by 
a  wall.  The  fine  gateway  of  St.  Augustine,  which  formed  the  chief 
entrance,  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  was  repaired  a  few  years  back 
by  public  subscription.  The  revenues  and  privileges  of  this  monastery 
increased  rapidly.  Ample  contributions  from  kings,  nobles,  and 
others  supplied  funds  for  adding  to  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings.  In  1168  the  greater  part  of  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery was  burnt,  and  numerous  ancient  charters  and  codicils  were 
consumed.  At  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  appropriated  the  monas- 
tery as  a  royal  palace.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  a  court  here  in  1573, 
when  she  was  on  a  royal  progress.  From  Lady  Wotton,  who  dwelt 
here  during  the  rebellion,  the  buildings  were  called  Lady  Wotton's 
Palace,  and  the  green  in  front  of  the  great  gate  is  still  called  Lady 
AVotton's  Green.  The  property  continued  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
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Wotton's  descendants  till  1844,  wheii  the  remains  of  the  abbey  were 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  purchaser  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  the  cost  being  21001.  The  building  had  been  employed  for 
some  years  for  purposes  very  different  from  its  original  object.  "The 
chapel  was  in  ruins ;  the  Guests'  Hall  was  used  as  a  brewery  and 
public-house  of  low  character ;  the  space  under  the  gateway  was  a 
dray-house,  and  the  room  over  it  (the  state  bed-chamber  of  the  abbey 
and  palace)  contained  the  large  vat  for  cooling  the  liquor,  and  had 
before  this  been  used  as  a  cock-pit."  Mr.  Hope  presented  the  site 
and  the  remains  of  the  buildings  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
trust  for  the  erection  of  a  missionary  college  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  erection  of  the  required  buildings  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  ancient  structure  has  been  preserved.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  chapel,  which  has  been  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  former  chapel,  including  the  altar  plate,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  4500Z.,  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  also  contributed  largely 
to  the  institution  in  other  ways.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  are 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  chapel  and  cloister  are  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  On  the  south  of  the  chapel  are  the  warden's  lodge  and 
rooms  for  the  fellows  of  the  college.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  the  rooms  and  dormitories,  which  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  about  45  students.  The  library,  a  spacious  room,  80  feet 
by  40  feet,  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  refectory  of  the 
abbey.  The  library  contains  about  8000  volumes.  Beneath  the 
library  is  a  fine  crypt,  used  as  a  workshop  in  which  the  students  are 
taught  carpentering,  carving,  and  other  branches  of  manual  industry. 
The  college  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  June  28,  1848.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  three  years.  The  annual  collegiate 
charge  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  each  student  is  351. 
Twenty  exhibitions  have  been  founded  by  private  individuals  and  by 
committees  of  public  societies  in  order  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
college.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  visitor,  and  one  of  the 
patrons.  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are  also 
patrons.  The  number  of  students  in  1852  was  20. 

Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  in  Canterbury  may  be  noticed 
the  walls  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  entrance  from 
Ashford.  These  remains  appear  to  have  been  the  keep,  or  donjon,  of 
a  fortress,  within  which  it  stood,  and  of  which  the  bounds  may  still 
be  traced.  The  ruins  of  the  palace,  which  was  originally  built  by 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  are  adjoining  the  borough  of  Staplegate,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  The  Pilgrims'  Passage,  by  Mercery  Lane,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  towards  the  cathedral.  Canterbury 
contains  14  parish  churches  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians, 
Jews,  and  others.  The  charitable  institutions  for  education,  for  the 
maintenance  and  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  other  purposes,  are 
numerous ;  those  which  have  endowments  attached  are  administered 
by  trustees  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  several 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  a  Gray- 
Coat  school.  The  city  and  county  hospital,  a  valuable  and  well- 
conducted  establishment,  was  completed  in  the  year  1798 ;  it  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  city  of  Canterbury  was  in  ancient  times  part  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  was  under  the  government  of  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  crown,  styled  the  prefect,  portreeve,  or  provost,  who  had  all  the 
civil  authority,  and  accounted  yearly  to  the  king  for  the  several 
profits  arising  from  the  city.  In  the  18th  of  Henry  III.,  the  citizens 
were  empowered  to  choose  bailiffs  for  themselves.  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI.,  a  charter  of  further  liberties  and  privileges  was  granted, 
and  that  form  of  municipal  government  established  which  existed 
until  the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Edward  IV.  granted 
a  charter  which  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  formed 
the  city  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury. There  were  subsequent  charters  by  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
James  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  A  county  court  is  held  at 
Canterbury.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  by  the  recorder;  capital 
offences  are  removed  to  the  assizes  at  Maidstone.  The  city  has  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 

Canterbury  is  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a  commercial  city.  Silk 
weaving,  which  was  introduced  by  French  refugees,  was  at  one  time 
prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city,  but  has  been  long 
extinct.  The  trade  in  wool  is  large,  but  the  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and 
hops,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring  country 
is  particularly  favourable.  There  are  numerous  mills  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Stour.  Canterbury  has  long  been  noted  for  its  brawn,  which 
is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  railway  from  Canterbury  to 
Whitstable,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  has  been  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  trade  of  the  town.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  guildhall,  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  the  new  corn  and  hop  exchange,  tho 
butter  and  fish  markets,  the  philosophical  museum,  the  barracks,  the 
military  infirmary,  the  jail,  the  houses  of  correction,  and  the  assembly 
rooms,  are  the  chief.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  Canterbury.  The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  a  field,  close  to 
the  city  wall,  is  a  largo  artificial  mound,  or  circular  hill,  which  in  1790 
was  converted  by  Alderman  James  Simmondn,  to  whom  the  city  is 
much  indebted  for  many  improvements,  into  a  city  mall ;  the  sides  ot 
the  hill  were  also  cut  into  serpentine  walks,  so  as  to  admit  an  easy 
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The  market*  are  held  daily  for  provisions  of  all  kinds ;  but  the 
principal  market,  which  i.  for  cattle,  corn,  hops,  and  seeds,  i*  on 
aetorday.  and  i*  toil  free  for  earn.  A  market  for  fat  stock  i*  held 
•very  alternate  Tn«d»y  with  A.hford.  The  annual  fair,  which  com- 
mence* on  the  llth  of  October,  and  last*  from  eight  to  ten  days,  i* 
very  numerously  alien  fed  ;  it  i*  chiefly  for  pedlery  and  toys. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  all  England  and 
metropolitan.  Hi*  ecclesiastical  province  includes  the  following 
diocese.:  8t  Aaaph'*,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells,  Canterbury,  Chichenter, 
81  David's,  K|y,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lichfield, 
Lincoln,  UandalT,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The  diocese  of  Canterbury 
compriae*  852  benefice*,  including  the  county  of  Kent,  except  the 
city  and  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes  in  the  London 
iBoaeae.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  12  canons,  2  archdeacons, 
6  preacher*,  and  5  minor  canons.  By  a  late  statute  the  canonries  are 
reduced  to  six  ;  accordingly  six  are  now  suspended.  The  income  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  IS.OOOA  a  year. 

(Sotnner ;  Batteley ;  Lambarde  ;  Hasted  ;  Goatling  ;  Camden  ; 
OuHttitm't  Omdet;  Oomntunifation  from  Canterbury.) 

CANTERBURY.    [ZKALAXD,  NKW.] 

CAXTIKK.      [ABGTUSHIRK.] 

CANTON,  a  city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
Koang-tong,  a  corruption  of  which  has  been  applied  by  Europeans  to 
the  town  it-elf;  the  real  name  is  KuAiig-chow-foo.  It  lies  in  23°  7'  10* 
N.  lat.  and  118*  14'  SO*  E.  long.,  distant  about  1200  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Pekin,  and  60  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  city  is 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Choo-keang,  or  Pearl  River,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  its  affluent,  the  Pi-keang,  a  river  which  flows  from 
the  mountains  north  and  west  of  the  city.  Prom  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Bocca  Tigris  (so  called  after  the  Portuguese)  to  Canton  the 
distance  i*  82  mile*  ;  a  ship  sails  a  few  points  west  of 'north  until  she 
arrives  near  the  '  first  bar/  and  thence  her  course  is  nearly  due  west 
to  the  anchorage  at  Whampoa,  which  is  10  miles  below  the  foreign 
factories,  the  intercourse  with  which  is  entirely  conducted  in  boats. 
On  reaching  the  city  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  appears  hilly 
and  mountainous.  The  rivers  and  creeks,  which  are  very  numerous, 
abound  with  fish,  and  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  boats,  which 
are  continually  pawing  between  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
village*.  The  tide  flows  about  40  miles  above  Canton.  The  country 
lying  southward  of  the  city  consists  of  on  alluvial  flat,  being  the  delta 
formed  by  the  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  main  river,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  hill  of  granite  or  red-sandstone  rising  up 
like  an  island.  Hioe-fields  and  gardens,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
occupy  the  lowlands,  and  treex,  principally  fire,  cover  the  elevated 
point*.  That  part  of  the  city  situated  within  the  wall  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  square,  and  divided  by  another  wall,  which  runs 
from  cast  to  west  into  two  parts.  The  north  and  largest  portion  is 
called  the  old  or  inner  city ;  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mantchoo  or 
Tartar  families  ;  the  south  port  is  called  the  new  or  outer  city  :  it  is 
the  abode  of  Chinese.  Across  the  old  city,  about  the  centre  of  it,  a 
wide  street  runs  east  and  west,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Straight 
Street  of  Benevolence  and  Love.  Outside  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
foreign  factories,  is  the  Street  of  Perpetual  Joy.  To  the  south  the 
wall  runs  parallel  to  the  river  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards ;  on 
the  north,  where  the  city  U  built  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  the  hillH 
in  the  rear,  the  wall  takes  an  irregular  course,  and  in  some  places  is 
about  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  whole  circuit 
nt  the  walls  may  be  about  7  miles.  The  walls  ore  of  brick,  on  a 
foundation  of  red-nandstonc  :  they  are  about  20  feet  thick,  and  vary 
in  height  from  25  to  40  feet.  The  gate*  of  the  city  are  16  in  all,  but 
4  of  them  lead  through  the  wall  which  separates  the  old  from  the 
new  dty  ;  so  that  there  are  only  12  outer  gates,  each  distinguished  by 
a  name  dnecriptive  of  it*  position.  Most  of  the  streets  are  short,  and 
irregularly  laid  out,  varying  in  width  from  6  to  16  feet;  but  in 
genera]  they  are  about  8  feet  wide,  just  allowing  the  passage  of 
two  '*d*acn*Jr*.  for  no  wheel  carriage*  are  used  at  Canton.  They 

«•  everywhere  Bagged,  more  or  leas  regularly,  with  large  flat  stones. 
The  crowd  that  throngs  them  is  exceedingly  great  Bricks  are 
generally  tued  for  the  walls  of  houses,  though  a  few  of  the  poorer 
sort  are  construct**!  of  mud.  Stone  and  wood  are  sparingly  used  in 
building ;  (ton*  is  employed  about  gateways,  and  wood  for  columns, 
beam*,  and  rafters.  The  roofing  consist*  Invariably  of  thin  tiles, 

which  are  laid  on  the  rafters  In  row*  alternately  concave  and  convex, 
tbejatter  overlapping  thejoinod  edge*  of  the  former  and  cemented 
~  them  with  mortar.  Windows  are  email  and  rarely  supplied  with 


gUaa.  Paper,  mica,  and  other  transparent  subulanee*  are  used  in  it* 
place.  Th«  material,  for  building  are  procurable  at  moderate  prices 
and  in  abundance.  The  wood,  a  variety  of  fir,  is  flouted  down  the 
river  in  huge  rafta,  and  bricks  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton.  There  are  120  temple*  in  and  near  Canton.  The  principal 
Buddhist  temple  stand,  on  the  inland  of  Honan.  which  i  -  it  .1  ..t. -.1  in 
the  river,  opposite  Canton.  This  temple  coven,  with  it  -  buildings, 
oourte,  and  gardens,  an  area  of  about  7  acre*,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall.  In  the  old  city  i*  a  Mohammedan  moaque,  with  domo  and 
minaret  1«0  feet  high.  At  the  north  side  of  the  city  U  a  pagoda  five 
stories  in  height 

The  habitations  in  which  about  one-half  of  the  popoMfon  •  •< 
Canton  have  their  abodes,  stand  clow  on  the  street,  and  havo  usually 
only  a  single  entrance,  which  is  eloeed  by  a  bamboo  screen  susj. 
from  the  top  of  the  door ;  within  these  houses  there  are  no  super- 
fluous apartment* ;  a  single  room  allotted  to  each  branch  of  the 
family  serves  a*  a  dormitory,  while  a  third,  which  completes  the 
number  into  which  the  whole  inclosure  is  divided,  is  Died  by  all  the 
household  as  a  common  eating-room.  Chinese  houses  of  consequence 
open  toward*  the  south,  but  in  the  poorer  sort  thin  point  of  course  i* 
often  disregarded.  The  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  more  wealthy 
part  of  the  community  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  or  14  feet  high, 
that  fronts  the  street,  and  completely  screens  the  buildings  v. 
The  poorest  persona  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  suburbs,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  Hs  creeks,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
old  city  ;  their  houses  are  mere  mud  hovels,  low,  narrow,  dark,  and 
without  any  division  of  apartments.  Several  canals  traverse  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  are  used  for 'conveying  goods  and  passengers.  Two 
of  the  largest  of  theee  canals  run  parallel  to,  and  outside  of  the  east 
and  west  walls,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  third,  which 
pnnnrn  through  the  outer  city.  The  foreign  factories  are  railed  in,  and 
form  a  promenade,  called  Respondentia  Walk. 

The  shops  are  commonly  quite  open  towards  the  street,  that  is, 
those  appropriated  to  Chinese  customers  :  for  the  few  streets  devoted 
to  European  trade  are  rather  on  a  different  plan,  the  shops  being  of  a 
closer  structure  and  less  exposed  to  external  observation.  The  several 
streets  are  commonly  devoted  to  distinct  trades.  There  is  '  Carpenter' 
Street,  or  rather  Square,  as  it  is  carried  round  a  parallelogram; 
'  Curiosity '  Street  (as  the  English  call  it)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
antiques,  real  and  fictitious ;  and  '  Apothecary '  Street  is  full  "f 
druggists'  shops,  the  drawers  in  which  ore  neatly  arranged  and  lettered, 
but  filled  principally  with  simples.  By  the  side  of  each  shop  is  sus- 
pended from  on  high  a  huge  ornamental  tablet  of  wood,  varnished 
and  gilded,  ou  which  are  inscribed  the  particular  calling  of  the  tenant 
and  the  goods  in  which  he  deals.  Some  of  the  shops,  which  are 
pretty  richly  supplied,  appear  to  be  much  exposed  towards  the  street ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  division  generally  combine  into  a  *• 
of  watch  and  ward  for  common  protection,  and  during  the  night  the 
street*  are  closed  at  each  end  by  doors,  which  are  guarded  by  the 
regular  police.  The  greatest  risk  to  which  the  houses  and  shops  of 
Canton  are  exposed  is  that  of  fires,  which  are  frequent,  the  notion  of 
fatalism  which  prevails  among  the  natives  rendering  them  singularly 
careless.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally  adopted  the  use  of  our 
fire-engines,  which  they  themselves  manufacture  sufficiently  u 
answer  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  the  native  population  of  < ' 
has  been  often  estimated,  but  so  little  authentic  information  has  ever 
been  obtained  on  the  subject,  that  it  still  remains  undecided.  The 
usual  estimate  of  a  million  appears  to  be  much  too  high.  No  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  population  live  upon  the  river,  in  the  junks, 
barges,  and  small  boats,  causing  the  space  opposite  Canton  and  its 
suburbs  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  floating  city.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  small  boats  are  called  '  egg-house '  boats,  from 
their  shape  resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  They  are 
generally  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  long,  about  6  feet  brood,  and  so 
low  that  a  person  can  scarcely  stand  up  in  them.  Their  covering  consist* 
of  a  bamboo  or  mat  tilt,  shaped  like  that  of  a  waggon,  which  is  very 
light,  and  serves  tolerably  as  a  defence  against  the  weatl. 
families  live  in  these  boats,  and  are  considered  as  a  distinct  part  of 
the  population,  Wing  under  n  separate  regulation  and  not  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  those  on  shore.  These  boats  are  registered,  and  the 
whole  number  boa  been  reported  at  84,000.  Some  of  these  floating 
houses  present  a  handsome  appearance.  Vagabonds  and  beggar*  are 
very  numerous  in  Canton. 

A  foundling  hospital,  instituted  in  1693,  affords  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  200  children.  There  in  also  a  general  hospital,  com- 
menced in  1383  by  an  American  missionary  society.  Canton  pos- 
sesses 14  high  schools  and  80  colleges,  three  of  the  colleges  have  about 
200  students  each.  In  the  new  city  is  the  residence  of  the  provin- 
cial governor  or  viceroy,  and  that  of  tho  Hoppo,  or  commissioners 
of  the  customs  on  foreign  trade.  The  barracks  are  also  in  the  new 
city. 

The  portion  of  Canton  in  which  the  European  factories  are  situated, 
being  a  mere  suburb,  doe*  not  contain  many  of  the  larger  or  public 
buildings;  but  the  arrangement  and  architecture  of  the  street*  and 
•hop*  an  precisely  the  same  as  within  tli,  walla  of  the  city.  The 
whole  frontage  of  the  building*  in  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  are 
»hut  up  together  for  the  prosecution  of  their  trading  business  at 
Canton,  doe*  not  exceed  between  700  and  800  feet.  Each  front,  of 
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which  there  are  about  thirteen,  extends  backwards  130  yards,  into  a 
long  narrow  lane,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  well  as  over  arches  that 
cross  it,  are  the  confined  abodes  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Americans,  Parsees,  and  others. 

The  European  factories  are  called  by  the  Chinese  'Hongs,'  the 
word  hong  being  always  used  by  them  to  denote  a  commercial 
establishment  or  warehouse.  To  the  east  of  all  there  is  a  narrow 
inlet  from  the  river — a  sort  of  ditch,  which  serves  to  surround  a 
portion  of  the  city  wall,  as  well  as  to  drain  that  portion  of  the  town. 
This  is  crossed  with  a  single  arch  by  a  narrow  street  at  the  back  of 
the  factories,  that  leads  to  the  warehouses  of  the  several  Hong 
merchants,  all  of  them  communicating  with  the  river  by  wooden 
stairs,  from  which  the  tea  and  other  goods  are  shipped.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  foreign  factories  is  crossed  by  two  well-known 
thoroughfares,  one  of  them  named  China  Street,  and  the  other  Hog 
Lane ;  to  which  a  third,  called  New  China  Street,  has  been  added. 
The  first  is  rather  broader  than  the  generality  of  Chinese  streets,  and 
contains  the  shops  of  the  small  dealers  in  carved  and  lacquered  ware, 
silks,  and  other  articles  in  common  demand  by  strangers.  The  shops, 
instead  of  being  set  out  with  the  showy  and  sometimes  expensive 
front  of  an  English  or  French  shop,  ar<3  closed  in  by  gloomy  black 
shutters,  and  very  ill-lit  by  a  small  sky -light,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  The  alley  called  Hog  Lane  is  narrower  and  more  filthy  than 
anything  of  the  kind  in  a  European  town.  The  hovels  by  which  it  is 
lined  are  occupied  by  abandoned  Chinese,  who  supply  the  poor 
ignorant  sailors  with  spirits,  medicated  to  their  taste  with  stimulating 
or  stupefying  drugs. 

The  climate  at  Canton  is  generally  remarkably  healthy,  though 
extremely  hot  during  the  summer,  and  at  all  tunes  subject  to  great 
and  sudden  vicissitudes.  In  July  and  August  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaches  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  during  winter  it 
occasionally  falls  below  the  freezing  point  at  night :  the  average  of 
the  year  is  about  72°. 

Canton  derives  its  chief  interest  and  importance  from  having  been 
formerly  the  sole,  and  still  being  the  principal,  emporium  of  the 
British  trade  with  China.  Canton  city  is  nearly  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  irom  the  capital.  The  policy  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
in  confining  the  European  trade  with  such  obstinacy  to  a  point  so 
im.suited  to  its  extension  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
remove  the  danger  of  external  involvements  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  and  to  derive  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  internal 
duties  on  transit,  which  in  this  instance  are  known  to  be  large.  The 
emperor  derives  a  very  large  revenue,  direct  and  indirect,  from 
Canton,  and  the  Chinese  officials  practise  extortion  to  a  very  great 
degree  for  their  own  private  advantage.  The  restriction  on  foreign 
trade  which  confined  commercial  transactions  to  the  Hong  merchants 
has  been  removed,  and  foreigners  may  now  trade  with  any  parties 
they  choose  to  employ. 

The  annual  amount  of  foreign  business  transacted  at  Canton  was 
estimated  a  few  years  ago  at  80  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  larger  part 
of  the  trade  being  carried  on  by  Englishmen  and  Americans.  All 
the  legitimate  trade  of  China  with  European  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  was  formerly  conducted  at  Canton.  The 
Russian  depot  is  at  Kiachta,  on  the  border  of  the  empire,  in  Mon- 
golia. The  British  possessions  in  India  have  extensive  commercial 
dealings  with  China,  exceeding  even  the  amount  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  China.  From  India  the  principal  article  received  was 
formerly  raw  cotton ;  but  opium,  clandestinely  introduced,  was  more 
recently  the  largest  in  amount.  The  Chinese  authorities,  having 
been  roused  to  activity  on  the  subject,  in  1839  confiscated  and 
destroyed  a  very  large  quantity  of  opium  belonging  to  British 
subjects.  Redress  was  demanded,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  a  treaty  in  1842,  by  which  a  complete  change  was 
effected  in  the  commercial  policy  of  China.  The  Chinese  government 
agreed  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  to  pay  21  millions  of  dollars  as 
an  indemnity ;  to  open  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo-cho-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai,  in  addition  to  Canton,  fur  the  admission  of  the  ships 
and  goods  of  Britain  ;  to  cede  to  the  British  government  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong,  situated  in  the  aestuary  of  the  Canton  River ;  and  to 
establish  a  just  tariff  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  The  average 
arrivals  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  at  Canton  are  about  280,  of 
120,000  tons  burden;  of  which  about  one-half  clear  out  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  those  which  clear  for  British  ports  after  touching 
at  Hong  Kong.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of 
opium,  amounts  to  16,000,000  dollars,  the  exports  to  from  18,000,000 
to  20,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tea,  raw 
"ilk,  and  silk  piece-goods.  Of  tea  the  quantity  exported  in  1844  was 
72,566,311  Ibs.,  of  which  15,825,800  Ibs.  went  to  the  United  States 
and  52,179,533  Ibs.  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of  the  tea 
exported  in  1844  was  19,307,750  dollars.  The  quantity  of  tea 
brought  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  ending  5th  January  1853 
was  t>6,361,020  Ibs.,  and  that  to  America  had  increased  in  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion.  On  the  5th  January  1853  the  emperor  of  China 
legalised  the  importation  of  opium  into  his  dominions. 

Tea. — The  bulk  of  the  Company's  exportations  down  to  the  end  of 
1833,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  comprised  under  the  head  of 
black  teas — bohea,  congou,  with  souchong  and  oampoi,  under  which 
ma;  be  ranged  souchi  and  pekoe.  The  green  teas  consisted  of  the 


three  principal  distinctions  of  twankay,  hyson  skin,  and  hyson.  The 
two  great  varieties  of  the  tea  plant  are  the  Thea  viridii,  which  is 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Thea  Bahea,  which  is  the  Canton  variety.  From  the  Thea  -ciridis 
are  made  all  the  fine  green  teas  in  the  great  Hwny-chow  country 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  From  the  Thea  Bohea  are  produced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer,  and  according  to  the  demand,  the 
inferior  green  and  black  teas  which  are  made  about  Canton. 

Occupations  of  the  Inhabitants. — It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
50,000  persons  are  engaged  in  Canton  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  cloth;  about  17,000  in  the  weaving  of  silk;  and  upwards 
of  4000  in  shoemaking.  A  large  number  of  persons  find  employment 
as  workers  in  wood,  brass,  iron,  stone,  &c.  The  book  trade  affords 
considerable  employment.  Particular  trades  are  associated  in  distinct 
communities,  guided  by  laws  of  their  own  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business.  A  large  proportion  of  the  articles  required 
for  use  in  Canton  and  for  export  is  manufactured  at  Fuh-shan,  a 
place  of  considerable  size  a  few  miles  west  from  Canton. 

Money  and  Weights. — A  paper  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Mongol 
conquerors  of  the  empire,  but  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depreciation  and  discredit  which  ensued  from  over 
issues  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  government.  At  Canton-  silver  and  a 
base  alloy  of  copper  are  the  two  nietals  in  circulation.  The  native 
copper  com  is  from  its  low  value  used  only  hi  bazaar  payments,  the 
exchange  varying  between  700  and  800  for  a  Spanish  dollar.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  have  a  silver  coin,  from  the 
propensity  of  the  people  to  play  tricks  with  anything  more  valuable 
than  their  base  copper  coin,  the  cash.  The  Spanish  dollars  imported 
into  Canton  are  very  soon  punched  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  exchange- 
able only  by  weight.  None  but  freshly  imported  dollars  are  received 
without  a  very  strict  scrutiny  called  shroffing.  The  charge  attendant 
on  this  operation  causes  a  premium  in  favour  of  new  dollars. 

The  broken  Spanish  dollars  circulate  by  weight,  and  their  proportion 
to  the  tale  or  tael  varies  in  different  transactions,  being  estimated  in 
the  accounts  among  foreigners  and  native  merchants  at  the  rate  of 
720  tales  per  1000  dollars ;  but  in  the  weighing  of  money,  at  717 
tales  per  1000  dollars ;  and  to  '  outside  dealers,'  shopkeepers,  and 
compradors,  at  715  tales  per  1000  dollars. 

The  Chinese  money-weights  are  as  follows  : — 

Tale.       Mace.     Candareen.     Cash.        Oz.  Troy.       Grs.  Troy. 
1  10  100  1000  1-208  579-84 

1  10  100  57-98 

1  10  5-79 

In  the  sycee,  or  fine  silver  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  govern- 
ment dues,  98  parts  in  100  must  be  pure.  This  is  cast  in  oblong 
ingots,  'of  1  and  10  tales  in  weight,  with  a  stamp  impressed.  Gold 
is  not  used  either  for  exchange  or  as  an  article  of  remittance. 

The  commercial  weights  are  calculated  in  peculs,  catties,  and  tales, 
and  their  proportions  are  according  to  this  table  : — 

Pecul.          Catties.  Tales.      Ibs.  avoirdupois.          Cwts. 

1  100  1600  1. '..;',  1-19047 

1  16  li 

(A  Description  of  the  City  of  Canton;  The  Chinete,  a  General 
Description  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  iti  Inhabitant;  Fortune, 
Two  Journeys  into  the  Tea  Districts  of  China,  1853 ;  Parliamentary 
Returns.) 

CANVEY  ISLAND.     [ESSEX.] 

CAPE,  literally  Head  ( Cap,  French ;  Capo,  Italian  ;  Cabo,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese ;  all  from  the  Latin  Caput),  is  a  term  used  to  indicate 
the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  which  projects  beyond  the 
general  line  of  the  shore.  On  rocky  and  much-indented  coasts,  as  011 
that  of  northern  Scotland,  capes  are  of  course  very  frequent,  while 
low  and  sandy  coasts  sometimes  offer  no  cape  for  50  or  even  100 
miles.  On  shores  of  the  latter  description  they  are  commonly  formed 
by  the  change  in  the  trending  of  the  land,  and  form  obtuse  angles, 
while  on  rocky  coasts  they  terminate  in  acute  angles,  on  which 
account  they  sometimes  are  called  Points. 

CAPE  BRETON,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  forming  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  lies  between  45°  27'  and  47°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
59°  45'  ind  61°  88'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  about  100  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  Its  area, 
exclusive  of  the  great  salt  waters,  is  about  2,000,000  acres,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
extent  of  improved  land  in  1851  was  63,527  acres.  The  island  is 
divided  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut  of  Canso  and 
St.  George's  Bay.  The  Gut  of  Canso  is  a  channel  21  miles  long, 
varying  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  St.  George's 
Bay  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  channel.  North  Point  in 
about  73  miles  from  Cape  AnguUle,  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Newfoundland.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1851  was  27,580. 

The  Island  of  Breton  contains  much  high  land,  particularly  in  the 
north  part,  and  on  the  east  and  north-west  districts  near  the  coast. 
Cape  Enfum<5,  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  lat.  46"  40',  is  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  east  and  south  coasts  are  well 
provided  with  harbours.  St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  east,  leads  through 
a  narrow  pass  to  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  ships  of  considerable  burden  may  anchor.  Sydney  Harbour, 
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of  St.  Ann's  Bay,  is  an  fakt  two  mile*  wide  and 


which  then  srpsrstos  into  two  narrow  arms,  one  of 
which  run*  tothe  wuth  wwt,  tit*  otherHo  the  south 
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which  rune  to  the  Muth-west,  the  otherto  the  Math  :  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Mirth  arm,  seven  mile*  (ram  the  sea,  U  the  town  of  Sydney, 
th*  capital  of  the  island.  Sydney  Harbour  is  safe  and  spacious.  It 
DM  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  Urge 
•hips  to  enter.  Sooth  of  Sydney  Harbour  are  Lingen.  Windham, 
Murrain,  and  MM  bays.  Mir*  Bay  i*  the  outlet  of  MM  River, 
which  flows  into  it  from  the  west  On  the  south-east  coast  are 
Loui.bo.irg  Harbour,  Oabaru*  Bay,  Portland  Cove,  Forked  Harbour, 
and  St  Esprit  Harbour.  St  Peter's  Bay  is  on  the  south  coast,  and 
in  Lenox  Channel  leading  to  the  Gut  of  Canso.  In  the  southern 
entrance  of  th*  Out  is  situated  the  island  of  Arichat,  with  the  port 
of  the  same  name.  The  only  harbour  on  the  west  coast  which  will 
admit  trading  v  ass  nils  is  Port  Hood,  situated  at  the  north-east  point 
of  8t  George's  Bay :  this  harbour  is  capacious,  and  completely 
sheltered.  The  moet  remarkable  physical  feature  of  the  island  is 
th*  Bras  d'Or,  an  inland  sea,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  its 
surface,  and  nearly  divides  it  into  two  islands.  The  entrance  to  this 
basin  is  by  two  channels  formed  by  the  island  of  Boulardrie,  which 
lies  between  St  Ann's  and  Sydney  harbours  on  the  east  coast  The 
north  channel  is  called  the  Great  Entrance,  and  the  channel  on  the 
couth  side  of  the  island  the  Little  Entrance  :  the  last  has  a  sunken 
bar  at  the  month,  and  is  seldom  used  even  by  boats.  Boulardrie 
Island  U  80  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles.  Within 
this  island  is  the  Little  Bras  d'Or,  a  passage  to  the  west  of  which 
leexis  to  Bedeque  Bay  and  Whycocomagh  Basin,  which  are  together 
15  miles  lone.  Another  narrow  passage  at  the  south  extreme  of  the 
Little  Bras  d  Or  conducts  to  the  large  basin,  which  contain*  numerous 
small  islands,  and  branches  out  into  several  arms  or  inlets.  The 
meet  southern  of  these  arms  terminates  at  the  Isthmus  of  St  Peter, 
a  neck  of  land  only  900  yards  across,  which  separates  the  water  of 
Bras  d'Or  from  the  Atlantic,  at  the  Bay  of  St  Fetor  in  Lenox 


The  Bras  d'Or  receives  the  water*  of  several  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Bedeque  and  the  Wagomatcook  on  the  north,  and 
the  Dennys  on  the  west  From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Entrance 
to  the  south-went  extremity  of  St  Peter's  Isthmus  this  inland  basin 
U  55  miles  long  ;  its  width  from  east  to  west  at  the  broadest  part  i* 
20  miles.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  70  to  360  feet,  and  in 
every  part  it  is  safely  navigable,  offering  great  commercial  advantages 
to  the  island  by  affording  water-communication  to  the  farmers  of  every 
ilittrict 

The  island  contains  several  fresh-water  lakes.  In  the  north-west 
division  is  Lake  Marguerite,  40  miles  in  circumference,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  15  miles  long,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  East  Cape,  on  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Grand 
Lake  and  MiriS  River  or  Lake  nre  in  the  south  division  ;  the  latter 
receives  the  waters  of  Salmon  River,  which  flows  from  the  west 
There  are  likewise  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  many  small  streams 
which  are  not  navigable. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  not  so  regular,  but  neither  is  it  so 
rigorous  aa  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  The  frost  does  not 
usually  set  in  long  before  Christmas  ;  and  there  are  frequent  intervals 
of  warm  weather,  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  together,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  season.  Very  intense  cold  is  occasionally  experienced. 
The  cummer  months  are  dry  and  warm  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  on 
the  western  coast  there  is  more  moisture.  The  mean  summer  heat 
is  80*  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The  spring  is  short,  and  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rapid.  Planting  and  sowing  are  done  in  May,  fruits 
ripen  in  July,  and  in  August  and  September  the  harvest  is  got  in. 

Mica-flate,  clay-slate,  syenite,  and  primitive  trap  are  found  in  all 
part*  of  the  island.  Transition  limestone,  grauwacke,  gypsum,  and 
coal  are  very  generally  distributed.  The  coal-fields  are  of  great 
extent  in  the  south-east  division.  Coal  exists  in  the  west  part  of  the 
island  ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  available  seams  of  coal  in 
different  parts  occupy  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  Extensive  works 
are  carried  on  at  Sydney  and  at  Lingen,  where  the  seams  vary  in 
thickness  from  3  to  11  feet  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
inland  in  1*51  was  63,000  chaldrons.  Granite  prevails  among  the 
primitive  rocks  Muth-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Gypsum  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  many  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bras  d'Or.  There  are  salt  springs  at  Bedeque,  at  Whycocomagh, 
at  W  agamatoook,  and  in  Mine  other  parts  on  the  Bras  d'Or  :  the 
brine  produces  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  salt.  Iron-ore  is  found 
abundantly  asMciated  with  the  coal  about  Sydney,  Lingen,  and  in 
other  places.  Some  of  the  ore  will,  it  is  said,  yield  60  per  cent  of 
the  metal 

The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  Cape  Breton  are  timber, 


and  the  common  cereal  grains, 


and  potatoe*.     Of  the 


Umber,  which  inolnd.  the  piw  birch,  oak,  spruo£  hemlock,  b**h, 
ash,  maple,  and  elm,  considerable  shipments  are  made  yearly  to  th* 
fmted  Kingdom.  The  produce  in  1851  included :— Wheat,  16,600 
bushds;  barley,  24,774  bushels;  oats  188,188  bushels;  maize,  124 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  75  bushels ;  rye,  33  bushels ;  potatoes,  1 1 4,654 
bushels;  turnips,  21,718  bushels;  hay,  10,251  tons;  butter,  329,084 
Ibs. ;  cheese,  14,300  Ibs. 

The  comet  and  harbour*  swarm  with  fish.    Those  most  commonly 


Uken  are  salmon,  cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  shad,  halibut,  sturgeon, 
alewives,  Mies,  plaice,  haddocks,  and  smelts.  In  the  lakes  and  riven 
perch,  trout,  bream,  and  eols  are  abundant  The  statistics  of  the 
ishery  for  1851  show  the  following  results:— Vessel*  employed  21, 
of  403  tons,  with  83  men :  boats  employed  «54,  with  1298  men. 
Quantities  cured:  dry  fish,  21,458;  salmon,  344  barrels;  shad,  M 
barrels;  mackerel,  9428  barrels;  herring,  8113  barrels;  alewives,  53 
barrels.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fish-oil  was  aUo  obtained, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  all  the 
other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island  in  1712  by  the  French, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  /jfc  Royalt.  In  17'Jit  they  constructed  the 
Fortification*  of  Louisbourg,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  In  1745  the 
island  was  taken  by  the  British.  The  town  of  Sydney,  now  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  founded  in  1823.  It  U  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity, and  the  houses  are  neatly  built,  each  having  a  garden  attached 
to  it  The  courts  of  law  are  held  in  Sydney,  where  also  the  different 
government  officers  have  their  residences.  The  other  settlements  are 
lituated  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  margin  of  the  Bras  d'Or. 
Most  of  the  smaller  settlements  on  the  coast  have  been  nude  by 
fishermen,  many  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  the  Acadian*,  or 
original  French  settler*  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  European  inhabitants 
who  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture  and  in  the  timber  trade,  are 
principally  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  some  few  inhabit- 
ants are  the  descendants  of  American  loyalists.  According  to  the 
Census  returns  of  1851  there  were  then  on  the  island  18  clergymen,  7 
lawyers,  7  doctors,  119  merchant*  and  traders,  94  employed  in  manu- 
factures, 502  mechanics,  8276  farmers,  1124  persons  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  35  registered  seamen,  273  persons  employed  at  sea,  and  66 
employed  in  the  lumber  trade. 

The  island  is  included  within  the  government  of  NOVA  SCOTIA,  and 
U  politically  divided  into  two  districts  or  counties,  those  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Victoria.  The  island  send*  two  representatives  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly.  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, including  moat  of  the  Scotch  who  came  from  the  Highlands,  are 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  are  a  few  Presbyterians,  and 
some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  respective  numbers  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  in  1851  were  as  follows  : — Church  of  England, 
2156  ;  Roman  Catholics,  11,493  ;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  3452  ;  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  103 ;  Free  Church,  8968  ;  Baptists,  681 ; 
Methodists,  685;  Independents,  73;  other  denominations,  318.  The 
number  of  churches  in  all  was  47  ;  of  schools,  70;  of  scholars,  2179. 
A  few  Indian*  still  remain  in  the  island.  Their  principal  employments 
are  hunting  and  fishing,  but  tract*  of  laud  have  been  reserved  for 
them,  upon  which  they  grow  maize  and  potatoes.  They  are  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  generally  remain  stationary  at  their  settlements  during 
the  winter,  but  wander  along  the  shores  at  the  return  of  warmer 
weather. 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Cape  Breton  are  obtained  from  the  Census  returns  of  1851  : — Saw- 
mills 14  ;  grist-milU,  34  ;  steam-mills,  2  ;  tanneries,  7  ;  value  of  leather 
manufactured,  28541. ;  value  of  boots  and  shoes  manufactured,  69781.; 
one  foundry,  employing  5  hands,  and  producing  castings  of  the  value 
of  I'lwl. ;  3  weaving  and  carding  establishment*  ;  1194  hand-looms ; 
fulled-cloth  manufactured,  24,850  yards;  cloth  (not  fulled)  manu- 
factured, 48,504  yard*;  flannel  manufactured,  16,084  yards;  soap 
manufactured,  value,  1074/. ;  candles,  5121. ;  quantity  of  maple  sugar, 
2132  Ibs.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the  year  was  24  of 
2593  tons :  the  number  of  boat*  built  was  469.  The  import*  and 
exports  stood  as  follows : — Sydney,  estimated  value  of  imports, 
12,9542.,  of  which  64131.  was  from  Great  Britain ;  1332/.  from  British 
North  America;  and  48491.  from  the  United  State*.  Exports, 
30.234/.,  of  which  18,9061.  went  to  British  North  America,  and  SS'oSt 
to  the  United  States.  Shipping,  inwards— 293,  of  28,633  tons,  with 
1620  men ;  of  these  ships  193  were  from  the  British  colonies  :  out- 
wards, 300  ships  (of  which  192  sailed  to  British  colonies),  tonnage 
30,127,  with  1721  men.  Arichat,  value  of  imports,  16,2981. ;  exports, 
21,850/.,  of  which  about  one  half  went  to  foreign  states.  Shipping, 
inwards,  183  of  15,215  tons,  with  801  men :  outwards,  77  of  5448  tons, 
with  857  men. 

(Macgregor,  BritM  America;  Bouchette,  Brituh  Dominion!  in 
Norlk  America;  Parliamentary  Papen.) 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE.    [Oou>  COAST.] 

CAPE  COD.    [MASsAciu-srns.] 

CAPE  FEAR,     [CAROLINA,  NORTH.] 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  one  of  the  most  southern  points  of 
Africa,  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  Portuguese,  navi- 
gator, in  1493.  Diaz,  after  exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  Cape  das  Voltes,  29°  S.  tat,  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm, 
and  the  next  land  he  saw  was  Algoa  Bay.  He  had  thus  doubled  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  without  knowing  it  On  his  way  back 
he  saw  the  cape  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or 
Cape  of  Storms.  On  his  return  homo  the  King  of  Portugal  gave  it 
the  name  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  an  omen  that  the  Portuguese  had 
now  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  India,  the  great  object  of  their  mari- 
time expeditions.  Vasco  do  Gama  doubled  it  in  November  141)7,  cm 
his  way  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  from  that  time  the  Portuguese  cousi- 
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dered  it  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  But  Africa  does  not 
terminate  in  a  point :  it  presents  to  the  Southern  Ocean  a  broad  line  of 
coast  running  east  and  west,  from  18°  23'  E.,  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  about  26°,  which  ia  the  longitude  of  Algoa 
Bay.  This  coast  is  indented  by  severnl  bays  and  forms  several  pro- 
montories, of  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  moat  westward, 
but  Cape  Agulhas,  20°  10'  E.  long,  advances  farthest  to  the  south, 
being  in  34°  45'  S.  lat.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  in  34°  22'  S.  lat. 
It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula  about  30  miles 
long,  formed  by  False  Bay  on  the  east,  Table  Bay  on  the  north,  and 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  Cape  Town  is  on  Table  Bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  this  peninsula,  and  Simon's  Town  is  on  False  Bay.  This 
peninsula  was  the  original  boundary  of  the  settlement  which  the 
Dutch  made  here  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  soon 
extended  themselves  beyond  the  isthmus  which  joins  it  to  the  African 
continent.  The  Hottentots,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa,  a  mild 
and  inoffensive  race,  were  easily  though  gradually  subdued  by  the 
Dutch,  who  encroached  step  by  step  upon  their  country,  reducing 
them  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  driving  away  before  them  the  more 
stubborn  tribes.  This  process  continued  for  more  than  a  century, 
until  at  last  the  Dutch  occupied  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  great 
ridge  called  Nieuwveld  Bergen  and  Sneeuw  Bergen,  about  32"  S.  lat., 
which  runs  east  and  west  nearly  parallel  to  the  south  coast,  and 
divides  the  waters  that  run  to  the  south,  from  those  which  flow  north 
into  the  Orange  River.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  this 
ridge  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Cape  colony,  although  the 
political  boundary  stretched  considerably  farther,  the  back  settlers 
having  extended  beyond  it  on  several  points  through  the  districts 
called  by  the  Dutch  Onder  Roggeveld,  Agter  Roggeveld,  and  Middle 
Roggeveld.  The  colonial  territory  has  since  been  considerably 
augmented. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony  proper,  as  fixed  by  pro- 
clamation of  July  5th,  1848,  nre— on  the  W.  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  N.  the  Orange  River,  or  Gariep,  to  where  the  Welge 
Spruit  falls  into  it  in  30°  25'  S  lat.,  27°  20'  E.  long. ;  on  the  E.  the 
Welge  Spruit  to  where  the  Wittebergen  approach  it ;  the  ridges  of 
the  latter  and  the  Stonnbergen  to  the  sources  of  the  White  Kei  River; 
along  its  eastern  branch  to  where  it  joins  the  Zwart  (Black)  Kei ;  up 
the  latter  to  the  junction  of  the  Klaas  Smits  River,  ascending  it  to  its 
sources  near  Gaika's  Kop ;  thence  across  the  mountains  to  the  sources 
of  the  Chumie,  and  down  the  latter  and  the  Keiskamma  to  the  sea. 
The  length  of  the  territory  thus  comprised,  from  west  to  east,  is 
nearly  600  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about 
450  miles ;  and  its  probable  area  is  203,000  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  several  well-marked  mountain  chains  and  terraces  rising  one  above 
another  from  the  coast. 

At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  colony  is  a  completely  insu- 
lated mountain  mass,  forming  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  and  of 
which  the  celebrated  Table  Mountain  at  the  back  of  Capo  Town  is  the 
highest  summit  (elevation  3582  feet).  A  broad  expanse  of  level  sands 
(the  Cape  Flats)  divides  it  from  the  Hottentot  Holland  Mountains, 
which  terminate  in  Cape  Hangklip  on  the  east  of  False  Bay,  opposite 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester, 
between  60  and  70  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town,  several  chains  of 
mountains  strike  off  in  different  directions  :  the  western  or  Tulbagh 
chain,  which  runs  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  Olifant's  River ; 
the  Drakenstein  or  Hottentot  Holland  chain  before  mentioned,  which 
runs  southward,  in  which  and  its  offshoots  are  several  important 
mountain  passes  ;  a  range  which  bears  in  its  course  from  west  to  east, 
successively,  the  names  of  the  Zwellendam,  Outeniqua,  and  Zitzikamma 
mountains,  and  which  divides  the  southern  sea-coast  of  the  colony 
from  the  elevated  longitudinal  valleys  called  Kannaland  and  the  Long 
Kloof ;  and  the  great  Zwarteberg  chain,  which  bears  generally  from 
west  to  east,  and  nearly  parallel  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  to 
the  last-mentioned  chain,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Long  Kloof 
and  the  valley  of  the  Kromme  River. 

North  of  the  Zwarteberg  lies  the  vast  elevated  plain  called  the 
Great  Karroo,  which  extends  for  nearly  300  miles  east  and  west,  and 
about  80  miles  north  and  south.  It  is  a  bleak  wide  desert,  utterly 
bare  and  barren,  except  after  heavy  rains.  On  the  west  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Roggeveld  Karroo,  and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  in  its  western  part  bears  the  name 
of  the  Nieuwveld  Bergen,  and  farther  eastward  that  of  the  Sneeuw 
Bergen.  These  last  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  colony ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are  not  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  therefore  do  not  give  rise  to  unfailing  streams.  Their 
highest  summit,  the  Spitzkop  or  Compas  Berg,  north  of  the  village  of 
Great  Reynett,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  7000  and  10,000  feet 
of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  land  between  these  several  mountain  chains  rises  in  successive 
stages  like  terraces  from  south  to  north  ;  so  that  the  Long  Kloof  is 
higher  by  some  hundreds  of  feet  than  the  country  along  the  southern 
coast ;  the  Great  Karroo  is  much  higher  than  the  Long  Kloof  (having, 
it  is  said,  a  medium  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea) ;  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen  is  more  elevated  still. 

The  easternmost  district  of  the  colony,  that  of  Albany,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  region  of  undulating  hills,  without  any  very  conspicuous 
eminences ;  but  to  the  north  and  north-emit  of  it  is  another  system 


of  high  mountains,  in  which  the  Kunap,  the  Kat  Rivei,  and  most  of 
the  other  tributaries  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  as  well  as  the  Keiskamma 
and  its  feeders,  take  their  rise.  These  are  the  mountains  of  Somerset, 
the  Tarka,  and  the  Ceded  Territory.  The  Winterberg,  their  highest 
point,  is  supposed  to  have  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  This  chain 
extends  in  somewhat  of  au  irregular  crescent  shape  from  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Fish  rivers  above  the  village  of  Somerset,  to  the 
xipper  valley  of  the  Keiskamma,  and  links  itself  to  the  Amatola 
Mountains  in  Kaffraria. 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  numerous,  but  have  little  perma- 
nent depth  of  water.  A  very  few  can  be  entered  by  small  craft;  the 
remainder,  including  the  Orange  River,  are  not  navigable.  The  prin- 
cipal streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  southern 
coast  are  (in  succession  from  west  to  east)  the  Breede,  the  Gauritz, 
the  Gamtoos,  the  Sunday,  the  Bushman's  River,  the  Great  Fish  River, 
and  the  Keiskamma.  Those  of  secondary  importance  likewise  flowing 
directly  into  the  sea  are  the  Duyvenboks,  the  Kuysna,  the  Keurbooms, 
the  Kromme,  the  Zwartkops,  and  the  Kowie.  Of  those  which  flow 
to  the  western  coast  the  chief  are  the  Berg  River,  Olifant's  River,  and 
the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  River.  Nearly  all  but  the  latter  are 
torrents  shrunken  almost  to  dryness  except  after  heavy  rains,  when 
they  rise  suddenly  and  become  extremely  impetuous  and  formidable. 
Many  of  them  flow  in  deep  channels  cut  down  fifty  feet  or  more  below 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  between  steep  banks  choked  with 
thick  vegetation.  These  ravines  are  great  hindrances  to  travellers, 
and  render  it  very  difficult  to  use  the  waters  of  the  streams  for 
irrigation. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  sterile  and  uninviting.  The 
environs  of  Cape  Town  indeed  are  picturesque,  and  so  also  is  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Fish  River ;  some  of  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts have  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  produce  corn  and 
wine  in  abundance,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  colony  may  be  considered 
at  present  as  nearly  a  grazing  country.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  White  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  interior.  The  small  vineyard  of  Constantia,  situated 
about  eight  miles  west  from  Cape  Town,  has  acquired  celebrity  from 
the  luscious  and  high-flavoured  wine  which  it  produces,  and  which  is 
known  as  Constantia  wine.  The  produce  of  the  Constantia  vineyard, 
including  both  red  and  white  wines,  varies  from  8000  to  12,000  gallons 
annually,  according  to  the  season.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  rural 
districts  is  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Merino  sheep  have  been  introduced 
into  the  colony,  and  have  been  successfully  reared.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  extensive  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers,  including 
several  hundred  species.  The  aloe  yields  produce  amounting  in  some 
years  to  about  30001.  in  value,  which  is  chiefly  exported.  From  the 
covering  of  the  wax-berry,  candles  are  manufactured.  The  southern 
faces  of  the  Outeniqua  and  Zitzikamma  mountains  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  large  trees,  as  are  also  the  Zuureberg  and  some  other  tracts 
near  the  eastern  frontier ;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
scenery  are  rocky  and  arid  mountains,  naked  uncultivated  plains, 
stony  valleys  without  a  tree,  a  prevailing  monotony,  and  absence  of 
shade,  of  verdure,  and  of  water.  A  few  of  the  larger  species  of  wild 
animals  still  exist  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  but  their  number 
diminishes  as  the  civilised  man  encroaches  on  the  territory  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  wild  beast  and  the  undisciplined  savage.  The  climate 
is  on  the  whole  dry,  but  mild  and  favourable  to  health.  Rain  falls 
plentifully  on  the  coast,  but  iu  the  interior  of  the  country  it  occurs 
rarely.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Cape  Town  is  67'3°, 
the  range  being  from  58'3°  to  76'6°.  The  coldest  months  are  Juno 
and  July ;  the  warmest  are  December  and  January. 

The  territory  of  Cape  Colony  is  divided  into  10  western  and  10- 
eastern  districts,  very  unequal  in  size.  The  western  districts  are 
Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Zwelleudam,  Caledon,  Worcester,  Clanwilliam, 
Paarl,  Malmesbury,  George,  and  Beaufort.  The  eastern  districts  are — 
Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graaf  Reynet,  Cradock,  Colesberg,  Somer- 
set, Albany,  Fort  Beaufort,  Victoria,  and  Albert.  The  principal  towns, 
are — Cape  Town,  the  capital  [CAPE  TOWN],  Grahamstown,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Graaf  Reynet,  Simon's  Town,  Uitenhage,  Zwelleudam,  Stellen- 
bosch, Beaufort,  &c. 

Graht-mstown,  the  principal  town  of  the  eastern  district*  and  capital 
of  the  Albany  district,  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Kowie  River, 
on  a  plateau  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains 
800  houses  and  about  6000  inhabitants ;  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Assembly;  is  governed  by  a  municipality  and  has  lately 
been  very  much  improved.  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Algoa  Bay  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  is  a  mean-looking  but 
thriving  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
eastern  province.  In  the  year  ending  5th  January  1849  there  entered 
the  port  138  vessels  of  24,900  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  customs  dues 
were  25,266?. ;  the  total  value  of  imports  was  326,293;. ;  of  exports 
132,46H  The  anchorage  of  Algoa  Bay  though  open  to  the  south-east 
winds  is  not  unsafe  for  well  provided  vessels  if  proper  care  be  taken 
Landing  however  is  often  impracticable  on  account  of  the  heavy 
surf.  A  lighthouse  has  been  recently  placed  upon  Cape  Recife,  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  bay.  Graaf  Reynet,  the  chief  town  ot 
the  district  of  that  name,  distant  500  miles  E.  from  Cape  Town  and 
142  miles  N.W.  from  Grahamstown,  stands  on  tk«  Sunday  Kiver,  near 
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the  foot  of  U»  Or«at  Saeeuw  Bergen.  U  U  a  pretty  Dutch  looking 
town  and  inhabited  almuet  exoliuinly  by  Dutch :  populaUon  about 
•kayt  ha*  mure  the  apponme*  of  a  rural  villag*  than  a 
town.  H«oo«of  th*mortagr««.aUe  pUc- in  the  oolony,  and  Uand* 
OB  the  beautiful  little  Zwartkop*  River,  in  a  fertile  valley  .unrounded 
by  wooded  hill*.  It  wa.  proposed  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban 
to  remove  the  «eat  of  government  to  thi»  place,  a  moaaur*  which  pro- 
mised m*nr  advantage*,  but  which  wa.  defeated  by  th*  opposition  it 
excited  at  Cap*  Town.  5i*wm'<  Tan,  24  mile*  from  Cape  Town,  is  a 
•mall  place  irmri-»'"t  of  little  mac*  Una  a  single  row  of  house*, 
•(retching  along  th*  shore  of  the  bay  and  backed  by  cteep  barren 
stony  haU.  Simon'*  Bay,  th*  station  for  *hip*  of  war,  i*  a  core  on 
th*  we*t  aid*  of  Falae  Bay  :  it  is  not  capable  of  containing  any  great 
number  of  T»*snli ;  but  being  sheltered  from  the  westerly  wind*  and  in 
part  from  the  (well  cauWby  the  aouth-easteriy  winds,  it  is  a  safer 
MMbonge  than  Fab*  Bay.  Zwelleudam,  StoUenbosch,  and  Beaufort, 
the  chie?  place*  of  the  district*  *o  called,  are  large  village*. 

The  population  of  the  Cap*  Colony  according  to  the  Census  of  1848 
wa*  200.54ti.  Of  this  total  76,8x7  were  whites,  namely,  39,896  male* 
and  36,931  female*;  101,176  belonged  to  the  coloured  races,  namely, 
52.197  nude*,  48,979  females ;  the  remaining  22,543  belonged  to  Cape 
Town,  namely,  11,074  male*,  11,469  female*.  The  genuine  Hotten- 
tot* now  in  the  oolony  are  few  in  compari»on  with  the  mixed  breeds, 
or  Bastaard*  a*  they  are  called,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  aboriginal 
race  i*  crowed  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  Negro,  or  the  Malay.  The 
Baroa  or  Bo«je*men  too  have  declined  in  numbers,  but  some  of  this 
singular  race  still  roam  the  desert*  lying  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  CUnwilliam  and  Beaufort  districts. 

Th*  constitution  of  the  oolony  as  finally  adopted  in  1853  after 
much  agitation,  consist*  of  a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
Legislative  Council  i*  formed  of  fifteen  elective  members  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  oolony,  who  holds  his  seat  in  right  of  his  office  and 
it  president  whenever  present :  five  members  form  a  quorum ;  all 
question*  are  decided  by  a  majority  not  including  the  president,  but 
when  the  vote*  are  equal  the  president  has  the  casting  vote  ;  the 
members  are  elected  for  ten  years,  but  eight  and  seven  retire  alter- 
nately every  five  year*.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-six 
member*  elected  for  five  yean,  and  twelve  form  a  quorum.  The 
•lectors  are  every  male  person  not  subject  to  legal  incapacity  who 
ha*  occupied  for  twelve  month*  previous  to  the  day  of  election 
jiinnisKi  or  land  of  the  annual  value  of  252.,  or  has  been  in  the  receipt 
of  a  salary  of  not  less  than  502.  per  annum,  or  of  252.  together  with 
board  and  lodging.  Registration  "i«im«,  objections,  publication  of 
li»t«  of  voter*,  revision,  Ac.,  are  after  the  model  of  the  mother 
country.  E*"h  of  the  ten  western  and  ten  eastern  divisions  returns 
two  member*  each;  Grahamstown  returns  two  members  and  Cape 
Town  (including  the  municipality  of  Green  Point)  returns  four  mem- 
ber*. A  property  qualification  is  required  for  members  of  both  houses 
of  20002.  In  real  property,  or  40002.  in  personal  property  clear  of  all 
mortgages  or  debts.  The  colonial  secretory,  the  treasurer,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  auditor  are  empowered,  ex  officio,  to  act 
and  speak  in  both  house*  but  not  to  vote.  A  session  to  be  held  once 
at  least  in  every  year.  The  governor  ha*  power  to  give  or  refuse  his 
i  to  bills  pa«sed,  or  to  reserve  them  for  the  royal  pleasure,  but 


the  Queen  in  council  may  disallow  of  acts  assented  to  by  the  governor. 
The  civil  list,  a*  it  may  be  called,  amounts  to  106,0902.,  of  which  the 
governor  and  hi*  aecretary  receive  53002. ;  the  colonial  secretary  and 
hi*  department  65002.;  the  treasurer-general  and  his  department 
18902, ;  the  registrar  of  deeds  10002. ;  the  post-office  23302. ;  the 
supreme  court  of  law  79352. ;  the  divisional  courts  16,3352. ;  education 
establishments  41002. ;  police,  prisons,  and  jails  15402. ;  public 
worship  16,0602. ;  pensions  15,0002. ;  border  department  (aborigine**) 
14,0002. ;  the  re«t  to  various  office*. 

The  Established  Church  has  a  bishop  of  Cape  Town  with  a  dean, 
four  canons,  and  two  archdeacons.  The  bishop  of  Cape  Town  in 
metropolitan,  and  ban  under  him  the  bishop  of  Grahamstown  created 
hi  1863.  and  the  biahop  of  Natal  created  in  the  name  year,  and  the 
rtinresn  include*  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  A  considerable  part  of  tho 
community  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  there  are 
aUo  number*  of  Lrisaeuten,  all  of  whom  have  their  various  place*  of 
*  Ip,  school*,  Jtc.  The  public  pmvision  for  education  in  the 
'  i»  mad*  on  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  scale.  Beside*  the 


Booth  African  College  in  Cape  Town  and  the  Diocesan  Collegiate 
School  in  the  Cap*  dirUion,  there  are  179  public  and  private  schools, 
BOOM  wholly  *ome  partially  supported  and  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  each  dutrict  town  there  is  a  government  free  school,  which 
ia  kept  independent  of  all  sectarian  influence. 

The  groM  revenue  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1849  was 
HtJUU.,  th.  cost  of  collection  being  19,0362.  The  principal  items 
win  :  Custom*.  83.78M. ;  land  revenue,  14 ,5 007. ;  land  sale*,  86872. ; 
traiMfer  duties,  20,3872.;  auction  dutiu,  1 7,2572. ;  sump,  and  licence*, 
20,807 L,  and  pottage,  1*742.  The  total  expense  of  the  civil  establish- 
meat  in  the  same  year  wa*  259,2012.,  including  10,8132.  for  immigra- 
tion. The  total  military  expenditure  for  th*  year  ending  March  31, 
1650,  wa*  1(8,8012. ;  the  number  of  men,  including  the  artillery,  wa* 
4790.  In  1849  the  total  amount  of  exports  was  647,6472.;  the  imports 
•mounted  to  8i!K,382/, 


The  Cap*  Colony  >s  pre-eminent  among  new  countries  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  it*  road*.  They  are  managed  by  a  board 
niuing  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  local 
rate.  '  .  Arr«AHiA  ;  TRANSUARIKPISE  SOVKRWO- 

(Parliamenlan  Papm  .   c'u;*  of  (load  llu^t  Almaiuck  i 
cation  /nm  tkt  Cajx  uf  (iood  Ji 

CAPK   ll"i  Ii   is  considered  the  southern  extremity  uf 

America,  U  not  n  p:trt  of  that  continent,  but  is  the  most  southern 
point  of  a  small  itland  which  belongs  to  the  extensive  group  »f 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  i*  situated  in  about  56"  &  lat.,  1,7 
and  oonsUU  of  a  high  precipitous  black  rock,  which  i*  conspicuous 
above  all  the  neighbouring  land,  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
running  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  strong  westerly  gale*  which  blow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thi*  oape  render  it  difficult  to  be  doubled 
from  the  east.  These  gales  however  blow  during  the  summer 
(October  to  April)  only  near  the  cape ;  in  60°  8.  lat  they  are 
more  variable,  and  vessels  now  double  tho  cape,  as  it  is  called, 
without  danger,  simply  by  sailing  on  a  higher  latitude.  During  the 
winter  east  winds  are  more  frequent ;  but  at  that  season  the  naviga- 
tion is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  floating  islands  which  approach 
the  cape,  and  are  found  even  farther  to  the  north.  There  is  a 
current  towards  the  east  near  the  cape  which  i*  attributed  to  tho 
effect  of  tho  west  gale*.  (Capt.  Basil  Hall.) 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  is  in  33°  55'  &  lat,  and  18°  21'  E.  long.,  at  the  foot  of  Table 
Mountain,  on  the  shore  of  Table  Bay,  from  which  the  ground  rises 
with  a  geutlo  slope  towards  the  mountain.  Cape  Town  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1050,  and,  together  with  the  colony,  coutiin. 
their  possession  until  1795,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  At 
the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  pos- 
session. The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built  The  houses,  which 
are  flat  roofed  and  for  the  most  port  of  a  good  size,  are  nearly  all  of 
red  brick  or  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  verandah  in  front.  Tho 
principal  streeU  ore  wide  and  clean,  and  regularly  laid  out,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with  oaks  and  elms ; 
but  they  are  unpaved,  and  therefore  excessively  dusty  in  dry  weather. 
The  town  is  exposed  to  great  heat  in  consequence  of  its  situation, 
facing  the  noonday  sun  and  immediately  backed  by  naked  mountains. 
The  castle  U  on  the  right  side  of  the  town  looking  towards  Table 
Bay,  the  anchorage  in  which  it  commando.  This  fortress  is  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Its  form  is  pentagonal,  and  it  has  a  brood  fosse 
and  regular  out-works.  Many  of  the  public  offices  of  the  colony  are 
within  its  walls,  which  likewise  contain  barracks  capable  of  holding 
1000  men.  Connected  with  the  castle  on  the  east  by  a  rampart  called  the 
Sea-lines  is  Fort  Kuokke,  and  still  farther  east  is  Craig's  Tower  and 
battery.  On  the  west,  surrounding  the  hill  called  the  Lion's  Rump, 
are  Chovonne,  Amsterdam,  and  Rogge  batteries ;  and  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  commanded  by  a  battery  colled  the  MouilU'. 

Table  Bay  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
ships,  but  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  during  the  prevalence  uf  tlr 
westerly  winds  in  June,  July,  and  August  At  other  times  tin- 
anchorage  is  tolerably  safe.  When  discharging  or  taking  in  goods 
ships  are  moored  very  near  the  landing-place,  which  is  built  of  wood, 
and  is  at  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  south-east  wind,  as  it 
from  off  the  shore,  is  not  dangerous  to  ships  in  the  bay  ;  but  it  often 
cuts  off  the  communication  between  them  and  the  loud  for  several 
daya  together.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  that  peculiar  cloud 
colled  the  Table  Cloth,  which  lies  along  the  top  of  Table  Mountain 
like  a  wreath  of  snow,  while  the  rest  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear. 

There  are  eleven  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town.  Three  of  these 
ore  of  the  Established  Church,  four  English  Dissenting,  one  Scotch, 
one  Dutch,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  ministers  of 
all  these  places  of  public  worship  are  supported  by  the  colonial 
government  The  supreme  court  of  ju  pc  Colony  ia  held 

within  the  town  under  the  presidency  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne 
judges;  there  are  besides  a  magistrates'  court  and  a  police  office, 
having  a  judge  and  superintendent  and  a  deputy.  An  observatory 
has  been  established  about  2  milea  north  from  Cape  Town  under  the 
control  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  An  iron  building  has  lately 
been  erected  to  serve  OH  a  dgpOt  for  cools,  to  supply  the  steam-vessels 
which  touch  at  the  cope  on  uiuir  route  to  Australia. 

plain  which  surrounda  Table  Mountain  is  composed  of  blue 
schist,  interrupted  by  masses  of  blue  flinty  rock,  and  resting  upon  a 
tenacious  clay  impregnated  with  iron.  After  ascending  800  feet 
the  mountain  apj>ears  to  be  nearly  a  solid  mass  of  granite,  charac- 
terised by  large  crystals  of  feUpar,  and  containing,  besides  quartz  and 
mica,  occasional  mawos  of  hornblende.  After  ascending  900  feet 
higher  the  granite  in  mil-mounted  by  thin  horizontal  strata  of  red 
mndttniui  for  near  200  feet ;  then  succeeds  a  more  indurated  sand- 
stone, quite  white,  and  containing  imbedded  in  it  pieces  of  quartz 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple ;  this  formation  continue* 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  u  3567  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAPK   VKKD   I  .lus),  were  so   called  by  the 

Portuguese  because  the  sea  to  the  went  of  them  is  covered  with  Gulf- 
weed,  so  a*  to  present  some  resemblance  to  extensive  meadows.  This 
group  of  islands  a  about  300  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
between  14°  17'  and  17°  19'  N.  lat,  and  between  22°  10'  and  26°  10' 
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W.  long.  Their  shores  are  commonly  low,  or  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  in  the  interior  the  islands  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 
They  are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano  still  exists  in  the 
island  of  Fogo,  the  summit  of  which  is  above  9000  feet  high.  The  soil 
is  very  dry,  but  by  no  means  sterile.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
July  to  November,  and  is  attended  with  thunder-storms  and  thick 
fogs.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four  years  together,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  famine.  During  the  rainy  season  the  climate  is 
unhealthy.  Maize  and  rice  are  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  ; 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Africa  grow 
abundantly,  especially  oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  bananas, lemons, 
figs,  gnavas,  grapes,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pine-apples.  Coffee  grows  well, 
as  also  indigo  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  grown,  but  very 
little  is  exported  ;  and  though  the  vine  flourishes,  the  wine  made  is 
of  inferior  quality.  The  palm,  tamarind,  and  adansonia  are  the  principal 
trees.  The  number  of  trees  on  the  island  however  is  but  small. 
Among  the  domestic  animals  the  most  numerous  are  cattle,  goats, 
asses,  and  fowls  ;  goat-skins  are  the  principal  article  of  export,  upwards 
of  6000  being  annually  shipped.  Asses  are  exported  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  are  monkeys  and 
bisam-cats  ;  turtles  abound  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  Salt  is  made 
by  evaporation  from  sea-water  in  most  of  these  islands  on  the  low 
shores,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export  to  America  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  A  good  deal  of  orchilla  is  gathered.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  all  Catholics  and  speak  Portuguese,  are  mostly  negroes, 
mixed  with  some  mulattoes,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  who 
have  settled  here.  There  are  very  few  whites.  Vessels  bound  for  the 
East  Indies  sometimes  stop  here  for  fresh  provisions. 

The  group  consists  of  8  larger  islands  and  several  barren  islets. 
The  following  table  shows  their  area  and  comparative  populations  : — 


Area  in  «q.  miles. 

Free  inhab. 

Slave*. 

Santiago 

360 

19,932 

1714 

Fogo 

144 

4,706 

909 

Brara    . 

36 

8,820 

170 

Maio 

SO 

1,542 

363 

Boavinta 

140 

2,818 

513 

San  Nicoliio 

lit 

5,203 

125 

San  Antonio  . 

240 

13,407 

180 

San  Vicente 

70 

336 

5 

Total      . 

1195 

51,854 

3979 

It  must  be  mentioned  however  that  the  total  population  of  the 
islands  in  1850  amounted  to  86,738.  The  population  in  the  table  is 
taken  from  the  Census  of  1834.  The  total  area  of  all  the  islands  and 
islets  belonging  to  the  group  is  1642  square  miles. 

Branca,  Chaon,  Camera,  and  Ghuay  are  bare  rocks,  and  Ilha  do  Sal 
has  a  sterile  soil,  but  is  important  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  col- 
lected in  the  numerous  lagunes  with  which  its  beach  is  covered,  and 
which  is  formed  by  solar  evaporation. 

The  capital  of  the  islands  is  Itibeira  Grande,  which  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Santiago.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the 
Portuguese  governor  of  the  Cape  Verds,  and  contains  500  houses :  it 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  but 
it  is  not  much  visited,  Porto  Praya  is  a  good  harbour,  and  is  visited 
by  vessels  bound  for  India :  it  contains  1200  inhabitants. 

Theee  islands  were  discovered  in  1449  by  the  Portuguese,  and  some 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled.  They  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  under  a  separate  governor.  Besides  the  few 
articles  (goat-skins,  salt,  turtles,  fruits,  saltpetre,  cattle,  and  asses) 
which  are  exported,  the  inhabitants  have  some  commerce  with  the 
continent  of  Africa,  where  they  sell  cotton  cloths.  Whales  abound 
round  the  islands,  and  amber  is  found  on  all  the  coasts.  Linen, 
earthenware,  pottery,  and  soap  are  made  on  some  of  the  islands. 

In  the  sea  which  divides  this  group  from  Africa,  the  atmosphere 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  hazy  and  foggy,  especially  near 
the  continent,  so  that  the  vessels  sailing  south  prefer  to  keep  to  the 
west  of  the  islands.  The  same  phenomenon  of  a  foggy  atmosphere  is 
observed  farther  north,  between  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  north  of 
Cape  Bojador. 

(Mac^regor,  Commercial  Statistic!.) 
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i  Al'KLLE,  LA.     [AisNK.] 

CAPERNAUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Galilee  in  Palestine,  about  70 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Jerusalem,  was  situated  on  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  about  2  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan.  It  wag  a  place  of  considerable  importance  hi  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  was  there  that  our  Saviour  commenced  his  public  minis- 
try ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Its  continued  impenitency  and  unbelief,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar 
opportunities  with  which  it  was  favoured,  led  to  the  denunciations 
pronounced  against  it.  The  name  (Kaphr-nahum)  meant '  village  of 
consolation.'  The  ruins  are  now  called  Tell-Hum,  'the  ruined  heap 
of  a  herd  of  camels.'  The  remains  of  Roman  baths,  porticoes,  and 
buildings  attest  its  ancient  importance. 

CAPITANATA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Daunia,  extends  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth 


of  the  Saccione  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto.  The  Ofanto  divides  the 
province  on  the  south-east  from  Basilicata  and  Ban  ;  on  the  south 
and  south-west  lies  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  separated  from 
Capitanata  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  north-western 
boundary  towards  Saunio  or  Molise  is  formed  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Fortore  to  the  point  where  this  river  crosses  the  high  road  from 
Lucera  to  Ururi :  it  then  runs  along  this  road  for  five  miles  in  a 
north-west  direction,  and  thence  down  to  the  Saccione,  along  the  left 
bank  of  which  it  runs  to  its  mouth.  The  length  of  the  province  along 
the  coast  in  a  straight  line  is  70  miles  ;  but  reckoning  the  winding  01 
the  sea  round  the  great  projection  of  Monte  Gargano,  the  coast-line 
measures  at  least  100  miles.  The  average  width  of  the  province  is 
about  45  miles ;  but  between  the  crest  -of  the  Apennines  and  the 
extremity  of  Monte  Gargano  it  is  not  less  than  75  miles.  The  area  is 
about  2359  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  318,415. 
The  governor  of  this  territory  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy  sub- 
ject to  the  Eastern  emperors,  was  styled  Kataprm ;  and  Capitanata 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Katapanata  or  Catapanata,  the  name 
by  which  his  province  would  most  probably  be  designated.  The  pro- 
vince is  also  vulgarly  called  Puylia  Piano,  (or  level  Puglia)  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Puglia  Pietrosa  (the  rocky),  now  Terra  di  Bar!  and  Otranto. 

The  greater  part  of  Capitanata  consists  of  a  wide  plain  sloping 
gently  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  the  mountainous  region  of  Monte  Gar- 
gano projects  eastward  into  the  sea,  forming  a  promontory  which 
from  its  shape  and  position  has  been  called  the  '  Spur  of  Italy."  To 
the  north-west  the  districts  of  Torre  Maggiore,  Lucera,  and  Vulturara 
lie  among  offsets  of  the  Apennine  ridge.  To  the  west  the  towns  of 
Troja  and  Bovino,  and  to  the  south  that  of  Ascoli  rise  at  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  itself.  All  the  rest  is  a  vast  monotonous  plain,  without 
trees,  with  hardly  any  villages  or  houses,  and  with  only  the  city  of 
Foggia  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  town  of  Cerignola  near  the  Ofanto. 
This  plain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tavoliere  di  Puglia.  The  Fortore 
flows  north-north-east  into  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Lake  Lesina, 
opposite  the  Tremiti  Isles.  The  Candelaro  rises  to  the  north  of 
Torre  Maggiore,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Fortore,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  low  offshoot  of  the  Apennines ;  it  thence 
flows  south-east  along  the  western  base  of  the  Monte  Gargano,  receiv- 
ing on  the  right  bank  from  the  Apennines  the  Triolo,  the  Volgano, 
and  the  Celone  (which  cross  the  northern  part  of  the  Tavoliere),  and 
on  the  left  bank  a  few  small  streams  from  Monte  Gargano,  and  falls 
into  the  shore-lake  of  Pantano  Salso,  a  few  miles  south  of  Man- 
fredonia.  The  Cervaro  and  Carapella  flow  in  a  north-east  direction 
from  the  Apennines,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  apart 
across  the  Tavoliere,  the  former  enters  the  Pantano  Salso  ;  the  latter 
discharges  part  of  its  waters  into  the  shore-lake  of  Salpi,  and  the  rest, 
by  a  canal  cut  in  1830,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Candelaro,  Celone, 
and  some  of  the  other  rivers  are  embanked  to  prevent  inundations. 
The  Ofanto  (ancient  Aufidus)  is  noticed  under  BASILICATA. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  among  the  hilly  regions  of  Gargano 
and  the  Apennines  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations  of  trees. 
Monte  Gargano,  the  ancient  Garganus,  is  the  only  great  promontory 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  between  Aucona  and  Otrauto. 
The  region  is  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  mountains  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  portion 
of  the  great  plain  of  Apulia.  It  extends  not  less  than  35  miles  from 
east  to  west,  above  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  attains  iu  its 
highest  point  an  elevation  of  5120  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ancient 
times  Garganus  was  celebrated  for  its  dense  forests  of  oak,  but  these 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Gargano  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  from  which  the  bees  of  the 
region  make  most  excellent  honey — the  offshoot  between  Monte  Sail 
Angelo  and  the  sea  was  celebrated  for  its  honey  by  Horace,  who^e 
name  for  the  range  (Matinus)  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Mattinata,  a 
village  with  a  tower  and  small  port.  The  ridges  of  Monte  Gargano 
that  extend  down  to  the  sea  screen  several  coves  well  adapted  for 
sheltering  small  craft.  The  Monte  Gargano,  with  its  well-wooded 
ravines  interspersed  with  villages,  presents  much  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting scenery.  The  region  contains  extensive  quarries  of  alabaster. 

The  great  plain  of  the  Tavoliere  is  about  60  miles  long  and  30  miles 
broad  iu  its  widest  part ;  it  occupies  1,120,000  moggia,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  province.  It  belongs  to  the  crown,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  portions.  Two-thirds  of  the  plain  are  left 
for  pasture,  and  have  no  resident  population  ;  and  the  other  third  is 
cultivated,  excepting  58,000  moggia  of  it,  which  are  covered  with 
marshes.  The  history  of  the  Tavoliere  is  interesting.  Daunia,  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  invasion,  was  well  inhabited,  and  had  many  towns. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  the  devastation  of  the  country  was  com- 
menced. The  wars  of  Sulla  and  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus  com- 
pleted the  desolation.  The  towns  and  villages  of  the  plain  being 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  became  wanderers  and  shepherds.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  and  drains  being  neglected,  pestilential  marshes 
were  formed  near  the  sea-coast ;  while  the  inland  plain,  deprived  ot 
irrigation,  was  burnt  up  by  the  summer  heats.  In  winter  however 
it  afforded  a  natural  and  abundant  pasture.  The  mountaineers  of 
Samnium  and  Abruzzo  began  to  lead  their  flocks  in  winter  into  the 
plains  of  Apulia,  which  were  abandoned,  and  returned  to  the  moun- 
tains for  the  summer.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  migratory 
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pasturing,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  Roman*  imposed  * 
tribute  upon  the  ru-ht  to  pasture  in  the  plain,  and  intnwUd  iU 
BuaaRomrni  to  Publicani,  calM  '  AUbarchi,'  who  numbered  the 
hc*U  of  cattlo  or  sheep,  and  collected  the  tax.  (Dueang*.  '  Otosss- 
rium,'  art  •  AUbarchi.')  I'nder  the  emperors  the  complaint*  of  the 
extortion*  of  the  Publicani  became  ao  loud  that  Nero  proposed  to 
UM  senate  UM  abolition  of  the  Ux,  which  however  wa*  not  effected. 
Under  UM  Norman*  the  Tavolierv  was  made  a  royal  property,  and 
pmrt*  of  it  weir  lei  to  •  locati,1  or  tenant*.  Charles  of  Durazzo  drove 
away  UM  tenant*.  By  letters-patent  of  Alfonso  of  Arngon,  dated  from 
Tibur  1«t  of  August  1447,  the  proprietor*  of  flock*  in  the  moun- 
tain* of  Samnium  and  Abruzzo  were  obliged  to  take  them  into  the 
plain  of  Pug  lift  for  the  winter,  and  to  pay  •  Ux  at  ao  much  per  head. 
In  mitigation  of  thU  compulsory  *y*tem  the  proprietor*  obtained 
MTeral  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  it  a  marked  resemblance 
ii  the  Spanish  MeiU,  on  which  no  doubt  it  wan  modelled. 

In  1661  thu  obligatory  migration  was  commuted  into  a  voluntary 
one,  by  which  every  proprietor  of  flock*  obtained  the  quantity  of 
ground  that  be  wanted  for  pacture  by  paying  to  the  treaniry  132 
ducat*  •  year  for  every  1000  sheep.  Other  parU  of  the  plain  were 
let  for  cultivation.  Under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  1806,  all  the  tempo- 
rary tenanU  of  the  Tavuliere  were  obliged  to  become  perpetual 
tenanU,  and  to  purchase  their  lease,  under  which  regulation  1,800,000 
dacaU  were  paid  at  once  into  the  treasury.  In  1817,  after  the  resto- 
ration, a  second  fee  to  the  same  amount  wa*  exacted,  and  the  annual 
charge  wat  al*o  tailed ;  at  the  same  time  the  peace  lowered  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  much  distress  among  the  tenants  was 
the  consequence.  An  insurrection  followed  in  1820.  Austria  inter- 
vened and  abolished  the  compulsory  system  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak.  The  farmer*  and  breeder*  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
however  still  voluntarily  bring  their  flocks ;  and  the  ad  ministration  of  the 
pasturage  instead  of  being  as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  jobbing  board 
at  Foftgia  is  entirely  confided  to  the  Intendente  of  the  province.  The 
tolls  and  renU  now  paid  to  the  crown  from  this  system  are  said  to 
amount  to  400,000  ducat*  a  year.  Each  flock  is  under  the  care  of  a 
chief  ihepherd,  an  under  shepherd,  and  head  dairyman ;  it  is  sub- 
divided into  '  moire '  of  350  sheep  each,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd, 
dairyman,  and  cheese-maker.  To  each  morra  two  dogs  of  the  large 
white  Abruzzo  breed  are  attached,  and  a  mule  for  carrying  the  baggage 
and  utensils  for  making  cheese.  All  the  attendant*  on  the  flocks  are 
dressed  in  sheep-skin  coats,  coarse  cloth  breeches,  and  sandals ;  and 
whilst  in  the  pastures  they  sleep  on  the  ground  under  tenU  of  skins. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  the  cross  of  merinoes,  and 
the  wool  is  doubled  in  value.  The  breed  of  horses  has  also  been 
improved ;  and  winnowing  and  threshing  machines  have  been  intro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  little  manure 
used  by  the  cultivators,  wheat  thrives  very  well  on  it,  and  large 

Suantitie*  are  exported.  From  the  Qargano,  which  is  the  best  cul- 
vated  district  in  the  province,  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  carobs,  capers, 
and  terebinth  gum  are  exported.  Large  eels  from  the  lakes  of  Varano 
and  Leaina,  in  the  same  district,  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Naples. 
Cheese,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  other  articles  of  exportation.  The 
manufactures  are  very  few,  consisting  of  some  linens  made  at  Cerig- 
nola,  coarse  hats,  leather,  common  nap,  Ac.  Msnfredonia,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Manfredonia,  which  is  sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  Monte  Oargano, , 
is  the  only  harbour  in  the  province,  but  it  has  not  depth  of  water  for 
large  vessels.  Near  Manfredonia  are  salt-works  of  marine  salt.  The 
marwh  cMvdLayo&iUo,  between  the  Candelaro  and  the  Cervaro,  is  about 
4  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  in  breadth.  Further  east  along  the 
coast,  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Carapello  and  that  of  the  Ofonto, 
is  the  great  marsh  called  logo  Satpi,  20  square  miles  in  extent  and 
only  2  feet  in  its  greatest  depth  ;  it  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and 
poisons  the  air  all  around.  Two  small  towns,  Salpi  (on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapia,  celebrated  for  iU  siege  by  Hannibal)  and  Caul- 
Trinitit  (population  3800)  are  new  its  borders.  The  royal  salterns 
near  Casal-TriniUk  are  the  most  important  salt-works  in  the  kingdom. 
Toimu.—Pogyia,  the  capital  of  Capitanata,  is  a  well-built  modern 
town  of  21,000  inhabitant*,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  of  justice, 
of  a  commercial  court,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  the  province. 
Around  it  are  plantation*  of  olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
form  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Many  of  the  provincial 
nobility  and  gentry  reside  at  Foggia.  The  great  road  from  Naples  to 
BarletU,  Ban,  &c.,  passes  through  Foggia,  whence  other  roads  branch 
off  to  Manfredonia  and  Monte  Oargano,  to  San  Severo,  and  to  Lucera. 
Foggia  is  78  miles  E.N.K.  from  Naples,  and  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Manfredonia.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Arpi,  4  miles  distant,  which  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  CaniM*.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  and  contain  good  houses 
and  handcome  shops.  The  cathedral,  originally  a  gothic  structure, 
wa*  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731 ;  the  upper  part  has  been 
since  rebuilt  in  a  different  style.  The  town  has  a  good  theatre ;  and 
a  new  campo-eanto,  or  cemetery,  and  promenade  nave  been  recently 
formed.  Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  residence  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  wh'.se  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  and 
daughter  of  Kinff  John,  died  here.  The  gateway  of  the  emperor's 
palace  and  a  well  sunk  by  him  still  remain.  Manfred,  Frederick's 
natural  son,  defeated  the  legate  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  under  the  walls 
of  Foggia,  and  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou 


and  hi*  son  Philippe  died  in  the  fortified  palace  of  Foggia.  After  the 
occupation  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  assembled 
here  a  parliament  of  barons  and  prelates  to  arrange  a  crusade  against 
the  Intidrl*.  In  1779  Francis  I.,  then  duke  of  Calabria,  was  married  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Clementina  of  Austria,  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  at  thi*  time  Ferdinand  I.  and  hi*  court  resided  at  Foggia,  which 
ranked  a*  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom. 

Crriynola,  24  mile*  S.E.  from  Foggia,  and  about  6  mile*  X  \V. 
from  the  bridge  of  Canoaa  over  the  Ufanto,  is  a  well-built  episcopal 
town  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  oonsisU  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town;  the  former  (till  retain*  portion*  of  its  ancient  walls.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  over  a 
monotonous  plain  of  corn-land  without  a  single  tree.  The  decisive 
battle  of  Cerignola,  in  which  the  Spaniard*  under  Oonsalvo  di  Cordoba 
(April  28,  1503)  defeated  the  French  under  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish  province.  An  ancient 
miliary  stone  still  standing  in  one  of  the  streeU  records  that  Trajan 
had  made  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  hi*  own  cost 

Borino,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Foggia,  is  an  episcopal  town  situated  on 
a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  a  population  of  6700.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vibinum.  The  Val  di  Boviuo,  or  Pass 
of  Bo-vino,  is  a  narrow  defile  traversed  by  the  Cervaro,  inaccessible 
except  at  iU  two  extremities ;  it  is  diversified  by  corn-fields,  hop- 
grounds,  and  forests  abounding  with  white  acacia  and  arbor-vita. 
This  defile  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  the  brigands  of  CapitanaU ; 
indeed  Bovino  still  enjoys  the  repuUtion  of  being  the  nursery  of  the 
most  famous  brigands  in  all  Italy.  The  road  from  Ariano  to  Foggia 
nine  through  the  Val  di  Boviuo,  along  the  left  bonk  of  the  Cervaro ;  at 
Ponte  di  Bovino,  the  eastern  end  of  the  defile,  a  branch  crosses  the 
Cervaro,  and  traverses  the  Tavoliere  to  Cerignola. 

Atcoli,  a  poor  place  of  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  road  from  Bovino  to 
Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Asculum  Apulum,  the  scene  of 
the  drawn  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Curius.  [Ascou  m  SATRIASO.] 

Manfredonia,  a  city  founded  by  Manfred  in  1 256.  and  named  from 
him,  is  23  miles  E.N.E.  from  Foggia,  at  the  head  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Manfredonia,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  built  from  the  ruins 
of  Sipontum,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  which  was  desolated  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  of 
symmetrical  houses.  Manfredouia  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  and 
for  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  plan  is  surpassed  by  few  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
which  also  commands  the  port.  The  population,  formerly  much 
greater,  has  dwindled  to  its  present  amount  in  consequence  of  malaria 
from  the  Sipontine  marshes;  these  however  have  been  recently 
drained,  and  the  town  is  said  now  to  be  more  healthy.  The  church 
of  Madonna  di  Xiponto,  among  the  ruins  of  Sipontum,  is  still  the 
archiepiscopal  cathedral,  and  is  built  in  the  Saracenic  style.  The 
city  contains  many  beautiful  buildings,  and  iU  harbour  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  province. 

Monte  Sanf  Angela,  about  6  miles  N.  from  Manfredonia,  situated  on 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Gorganus,  is  a  well-built  town  with  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  has  a  fine  castle,  took  its  name 
and  iU  origin  from  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  here  in  a  cave  in  the  year  491  to  San  Lorenzo,  archbishop 
of  Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  festival  *f  the  saint,  the  town 
and  mountain  are  crowded  with  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cave,  not  only 
from  the  region  of  Monte  Qargano  but  even  from  remote  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  ;  they  come  in  an  endless  variety  of  costume,  many  of 
them  armed  cap-a-pie  and  all  ascend  the  mountain  on  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  singing  the  hymn  to  the  archangel.  The  cave  is  lighted  with 
lamps  and  terminates  in  three  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  another  to  the  Madonna ;  in  the  third  is  a  small  cistern  of  cool  and 
limpid  water,  which  is  distributed  to  visitors,  and  is  said  to  have 
wonderful  healing  powers.  Through  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  roof  of 
the  cave  a  most  imposing  view  of  the  monastery  of  Sanf  Angela  is 
obUined  rearing  it*  pinnacle*  from  the  impending  rock  at  on  immense 
height  above.  The  road  from  Manfredonia  to  Monte  Sanf  Angelo 
passes  through  a  succession  of  gardens  filled  with  orange  trees  for 
three  or  four  miles.  The  mountain  is  then  ascended  by  steep  and  tire- 
some zigzag  paths  practicable  only  for  pedestrian*.  The  town  of  Monte 
Sanf  Angelo,  like  most  places  of  pilgrimage,  is  beset  with  beggars. 

Lucent,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Foggia,  is  situated  on  a  steep 
and  commanding  eminence  above  the  Tavoliere,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luteria,  the 
capital  of  Daunio.  The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  in  the  ware  of  the 
7th  century,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  1239,  when  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
restored  it  as  a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens,  to  whom  he 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Christians  were 
excluded  from  the  city  and  compelled  to  reside  beyond  the  walls, 
where  their  church,  called  Madonna  della  Spica,  i*  still  standing.  The 
town  is  girt  with  old  walls  pierced  by  five  gateways.  The  castle  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
ditch  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  The  old  street*  are  narrow,  but  the 
modern  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built  and  handsome.  The  bishop's 
palace  is  the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The  cathedral,  which 
the  Saracens  converted  into  a  mosque,  ban  a  gothic  interior,  but  still 
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bears  external  traces  of  Moorish  achitecture;  it  contains  13  pillars  of 
verde  antique,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  temple,  and 
the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  Greek  mosaics.  The  castle  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  citadel,  under  the  walls  of  which  the 
Romans  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of  their  ignominious  defeat  at  Furcula; 
Caudinae.  A  large  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  erection ;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  attributed  to 
Frederick  II.  Though  now  in  ruins  this  castle  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  Its  walls  inclose  space 
enough  to  contain  a  small  city ;  two  round  towers  are  still  standing, 
one  of  which  is  now  a  telegraph  station.  The  emperor  erected  apart- 
ments for  himself  in  the  area,  which  were  connected  with  the  town  by 
a  subterranean  passage.  Frederick's  son,  Manfred,  took  refuge  with 
the  Saracen  garrison  of  Lucera  in  1254,  and  his  widow  and  children 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Benevento  resided  in  the  castle  for  a  short 
time.  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  the  Saracens  in  1269.  Near  Lucera 
are  the  ruins  of  Castel  Fiorentino,  in  which  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
died  Dec.  13,  1250.  Lucera  is  the  seat  of  judicial  courts  for  the 
province  of  Capitanata  and  has  a  small  college.  The  territory  of 
Lucera  is  now  as  in  ancient  times  famous  for  the  fine  quality  of  the 
wool  which  is  furnished  by  its  flocks. 

San  Setero,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  province,  is 
situated  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Tavoliere,  20  miles  N.  by  \V. 
from  Foggia,  and  has  a  population  of  19,000.  In  1799  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  revenge  for  the  gallant  resistance  made  by 
its  inhabitants,  3000  of  whom  were  slain ;  the  rest  were  saved  by  the 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  women,  who  rushed  between  the  combatants. 
The  town  was  afterwards  walled,  but  a  new  quarter  and  large  suburbs 
have  recently  sprung  up  beyond  the  walls,  which  contain  many  hand- 
some residences  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  province. 

Serra  (Japriola,  in  the  north  of  the  province  between  the  Fortore 
and  the  Saccione,  is  a  small  town  of  5600  inhabitants.  At  the  village 
of  Chienti,  a  little  north  of  it,  are  ancient  ruins  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Apulian  Teate. 

Ti-iija,  a  small  episcopal  city  of  5300  inhabitants,  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Foggia,  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Oreek 
Katapans  in  the  llth  century.  This  city  has  given  name  to  three 
remarkable  battles:  one  fought  in  1254,  in  which  Manfred  defeated 
the  army  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. ;  a  second  in  1441  in  the  plain  between 
Troja  and  Bovino,  in  which  Alfonso  I.  of  Arogon  in  person  defeated 
the  army  of  ReniS  of  Anjou;  and  the  third  in  1462,  when  the  Anje- 
vines  were  again  totally  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  commanded  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon. 

}'!••»'{,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Adriatic  shore  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  Monte  Gargano. 

Off  the  northern  coast  of  Capitanata  are  the  Tremiti  Islands, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  Puuta  di  Mileto  between  the  shore 
hikes  of  Varano  and  Lesina.  These  islands  are  the  ancient  J>iomeJece 
Jntulct.  There  are  four  of  them  :  San  Domenico  the  most  southern 
and  the  largest ;  San  Nicola  or  Tremiti ;  Caprara ;  and  about  10  miles 
north-eastward  Pianoea,  There  is  a  monastery  and  castle  on  Tremiti ; 
in  this  island  a  volcano  burst  forth  May  15, 1810,  and  threw  up  stones 
and  lava  for  several  hours.  On  San  Domenieo  also  there  is  a  large 
monastery.  This  island  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Augustus's 
infamous  granddaughter  Julia,  who  died  here. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA.     [ISTBIA.] 

CAPPADO'CIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  usually  spoken  of  in 
two  divisions — 1,  Cappadocia  the  Great,  or  Cappadocia  bordering  on 
the  Taurus  (Strabo),  also  called  Cappadocia  simply ;  and  2,  Cappadocia 
bordering  on  the  Pontus,  often  called  Pontus  only.  Cappadocia  on  the 
Pontus  includes  the  country  north  of  the  range  of  mountains  anciently 
called  the  Paryadres.  Taken  in  its  comprehensive  sense  the  term 
Cappadocia  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Roum,  and  a  great  part  of  Karamania.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  8.  by  Taurus,  which  divided  it  from 
Cilicia,  \V.  by  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  E.  by  the 
Euphrates.  Both  the  Cappadocians  on  the  Pontus  and  those  border- 


beyond  ,  . 

Casatib.)  Cappadocians  was  the  name  given  them  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod,  vii.  72.)  There  is  a  river  Cappadox,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
rising  in  some  of  the  mountain-ridges,  and  flowing  along  the  boun- 
dary of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  into  the  Halys ;  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo  ;  and  it  is  probably  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
Some  writers  however  have  derived  the  name  of  the  country  from  the 
river.  Ainsworth  in  the  '  London  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  x.  290, 
supposes  the  Cappadox  to  be  the  Kalichi,  which  joins  the  Halys  on 
the  right  bank  a  little  north  of  39°  N.  lat. 

Cappadocia  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Asia  Minor  ;  it  is  charac- 
terised by  extensive  plains  of  great  fertility.  It  was  generally  deficient 
in  wood,  "but  well  adapted  fur  grain,  particularly  wheat.  Some  parts  of 
it  produced  excellent  wine.  Of  the  mountains  the  principal  is  the 
Taurus,  which  forms  in  fact  the  southern  boundary.  Two  other 
important  chaius,  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Paryadres  (Keldir),  run 
nearly  parallel  from  Armenia  into  the  centre  of  Cappadocia.  From 
the  summit  of  Mount  Argama  Strabo  says  (xii.  p.  638),  that  the  few 
who  had  ever  gone  so  high  had  been  able  to  see  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
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Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  an  assertion  which  is  confuted  by  the  bare 
inspection  of  a  map.  [ANATOLIA.]  Cappadocia'  the  Great  generally 
has  little  wood  ;  almost  the  only  timber  district  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Argxus,  which  supplies  the  rest  of  the  countiy  with 
fuel.  Beyond  this  woody  region  which  surrounds  the  mountain  is  a 
sandy  plain  with  a  substratum  of  rock,  quite  barren  and  uncultivated. 
The  part  between  Mount  Argaeus  aud  Mazaea  (Kesarieh),  and  indeed 
most  of  this  district,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  538) ;  it  abounds  in  water,  chiefly  marshes  caused  by 
the  overflow  of  the  river  Melas.  On  the  banks  of  the  Melas  were 
some  large  stone  quarries,  which  supplied  the  people  of  Mazaea  with 
building  materials.  Mazaea  was  the  favourite  abode  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  appear  to  have  selected  it  for  its  central  position, 
and  because  it  abounded  in  timber  and  in  stoiiD  as  well  as  in  fodder, 
which  was  a  great  object  where  so  much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle. 
(Xen.  '  Cyrop."  ii.  1,  5.)  The  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  Persian 
monarch  consisted  chiefly  in  horses,  mules,  and  sheep.  The  high 
table-lands  of  this  country  are  admirable  pasture-land  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  very  early,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  the  Cappadocians 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  supplying  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  horses  and  mules.  (Ezekiel,  xxvii.,  4.) 

The  principal  towns  of  Pontic  Cappadocia  were  on  the  coast.  A 
little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  was  Amisus  (Sarnsun)  :  farther 
east  on  the  river  Thermodon  stood  Theniiscyra,  whose  plains  were 
the  fabled  abode  of  the  Amazons  ;  proceeding  along  the  coast  we 
come  to  Cerasus,  which  some  suppose  to  be  represented  by  the  modern 
Keresun,  where  cherry-trees  grow  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the 
hills;  it  was  from  this  place  that  Lucullus  (B.C.  74)  first  brought 
cherries  into  Italy,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  word 
'  cherry '  (cerasua)  took  its  name  from  the  place.  Just  upon  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus  stands  Trapezus,  the 
modern  Trebizond,  originally  a  colony  from  Sinope  (Xcn.  '  Anab.'  iv. 
8.  22),  where  the  Greeks  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  on  their 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  Trapezus  and  Cerasus  paid  tribute 
to  Sinope.  (Xen.  '  Anab.'  v.  5,  1 0.) 

The  chief  towns  inland  were  Amasia,  Mazaea,  Comana  (in  Pontus), 
the  great  emporium  for  the  Armenian  merchants  (Strab.  xii.  p.  559), 
and  Comana  in  Cappadocia  the  Great,  the  modern  Bostan,  which 
contained  a  great  temple  of  Bellona.  To  the  west  of  Comana,  near 
the  boundary  of  Lycaonia,  was  Tyana,  or  as  Xenophon  ('  Anab.'  i. 
2,  20.)  calls  it,  Dana,  the  limit  of  Cyrus's  march  in  Cappadocia.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Cappadocia  are  the  Hulys  (Kizil)  and  the  Iris 
(Yeshil),  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Euxiue;  and  the  Melas,  which 
flows  into  the  Euphrates.  The  Kizil  flows  through  a  country 
abounding  in  salt-hills,  and  hence  Strabo  supposes  the  ancient  name 
to  have  been  derived  (xii.  p.  546,  d).  Indeed  in  many  parts  of  Cappa- 
docia salt  tracts  are  found  of  great  extent.  [ANATOLIA.]  The  Iris 
flows  through  Amasia. 

Cappadocia  abounded  also  in  mines  of  iron  and  silver  :  Horace 
alludes  to  this  fact.  ('  Epist.'  i.  6,  39.)  The  iron  mines  in  the  north- 
east of  Pontus  were  worked  by  the  Chalybcs  (Strab.  xii.  549,  d  ;  Xen. 
'Anab.'  v.  5,  1),  the  greater  part  of  whom  appear  to  have  gained  a 
livelihood  by  working  in  iron.  On  the  same  coast  east  of  Samsun 
(Amisus)  at  a  place  called  Uuieh,  rock  alum  still  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade.  There  is  said  to  be  a  silver  mine  at  a  place  near 
Amasia,  called  now  Hadji  Kioi.  Crystal,  jasper,  and  onyx  are  said 
also  to  enrich  this  country.  (Strab.  p.  540,  a.)  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
beautiful  stone  which  was  produced  in  Cappadocia,  white  like  ivory ; 
the  handles  of  swords  were  made  of  it. 

The  Cappadocians  were  very  generally  known  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  their  country  for  their  unprincipled  and  vicious  cha- 
racter ;  so  much  so  that  the  word  '  Cappadocian '  was  only  another 
name  for  a  villain. 

The  condition  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the  Persian  rule 
is  uncertain ;  possibly  it  belonged  to  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
At  any  rate  both  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  ou  the 
Taurus  appear  to  have  formed  one  state.  Darius  Hystaspis  is  said  to 
have  first  divided  it  into  two  satrapies.  (Strab.  xii.  534,  c.)  The  satraps 
appear  to  have  been  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  hence  an  hereditary  succession  is  observed.  The 
circumstance  that  Darius  and  his  successors  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  left  the  government  of  the  district  with  the  native  princes,  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  more  to  their  inability  to  prevent  it  than  to 
any  other  reason. 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  534,  a), 
was  Ariarathes.  But  Aribseus,  mentioned  by  Xeuophou  ('  Cyrop.'  ii. 
1,  5),  would  appear  to  have  preceded  him.  The  following  list  has  been 
drawn  up  in  the  '  Universal  History  '  (vol.  x.  p.  8) :— Pharuaces, 
Smei-dis,  Atamnas,  Auaphas  I.,  Anaphas  II.,  Datames,  Ariaramnes  I., 
Ariarathes  I.,  Olophcrnes,  Arir.rathes  II.,  Ariarathes  III.,  Ariaramnes 
II.,  Ariarathes  IV.,  Ariarathes  V.,  Ariarathes  VI.,  Ariarathes  VII., 
Ariarathes  VIII.,  Ariarathes  IX.  (the  family  of  Pharnaces  now  extinct), 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  Ariobarzanes  II.,  Ariobarzanes  III.,  Archelaus.  On 
the  death  of  Archelaus  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  534),  which  it  continued  to  be  till  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Turks. 

On  the  division  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Persians  Pontus  was  given 
over  to  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mithridatcs,  according  to  Justin  and 
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The  following  is  «  lint  of  the  king*  u  they  have  been 
in  history : — Artabaaes  (an  interval  of  perhaps  80  yean 
then  occur.*,  Khodobata*,  Mitlm.Utra  I.,  AriobanalMS  1.,  Mithri'.lates 
II..  MiihrMatn  HI.,  Ariobanann  U.,  Mithri.Ulr.  IV.,  Mithridat«* 
V  .  i-harnaoaa  L,  Mithri<Ut«  VI..  MiUm-litm  VII.,  .urnan, 
Great,  with  whom  MM  Romans  long  waged  war  (he  dim!  B.C.  «4) ; 
.  II..  Darraa.  Polemon  I_  I'oUtnon  II.  Pontu*  wu  then 
ntirriy  to  a  Rotnan  province.  (Tacit  •  Hint,1  iiL  47.1 
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CAPPOQUIK.    [WATIRTOWX] 

i'ltl,  the  Roman  Capmr,  a  rocky  but  beautiful  inland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  utau.U  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
It  U  S  mile*  from  Cape  Campanella,  which  terminates  the  promontory 
of  Sorrento ;  about  10  mile*  from  Cape  Miseno,  on  the  other  aide  of 
UM  bay,  and  82  milm  from  the  mole  of  Naples.  It  is  composed  of 
limestone  rooks,  which  are  disposed  in  two  manes  with  a  considerable 
hollow  between  them.  The  highest  of  these  two  masses,  which  is  to 
the  west,  rises  1900  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  called  Monte  Solaro, 
and  a  pretty  little  town  named  Anacapri  (  Upper  Capri ),  is  situated 
upon  the  table-land  of  the  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  Anacapri 
communicate  with  the  other  town  called  Capri,  and  all  the  east  of  the 
island  by  means  of  a  steep  flight  of  535  steps,  which  is  carried  down  the 
lace  of  a  precipice  in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  eastern  division  of 
the  island  is  only  880  feet  above  the  sen  in  its'  highest  part.  The 
circumference  of  the  island  is  about  11  miles.  There  are  only  two 
safe  landing  places  on  it. 

Capri  stands  on  a  shelving  rock  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  :  it  contains  from  300  to  800  small  but  neat  houses,  five  or 
six  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  confined  piazza  or  square  in  the 
middle.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  6000,  of  whom  about 
4000  are  settled  in  the  district  of  Capri,  and  2000  in  the  western 
district  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  small  farmers  and  fishermen. 
By  great  industry  the  islanders  have  retained  and  secured  patches  of 
good  suil  on  steep  hill  sides  and  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  cliffs  :  the 
cultivable  parts  produce  most  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  a  small 
quantity  of  excellent  oil,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent 
wine.  This  wine,  which  is  much  used  at  Naples,  is  of  two  sorts,  red 
and  white.  The  red  wine  is  called  '  vino  Tiberiano '  from  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Another  important  item  of  exports  consists  of  quails,  which 
are  annually  captured  at  their  seasons  of  passage  in  vast  numbers. 

The  narrow  area  of  this  island  is  wonderfully  crowded  with  a 
variety  of  scenic  beauty,  remains  of  antiquity,  and  historical  recol- 
lections. Extensive  ruins  of  the  villas  of  Tiberius,  who  resided  a  long 
time  at  Caprese,  still  exist.  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  on 
different  parts  of  the  island.  The  ruins  of  the  most  considerable  of 
them  are  seen  on  a  bold  perpendicular  cliff  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  Surreutine  Promontory.  Near  it  also  are  the 
remains  of  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  which  served  to  guide  ships 
through  the  strait  between  the  island  and  the  Surrentine  Promontory. 
One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Capri  is  the  Grotto  Azzurra,  or  Blue 
Grotto,  on  the  north-eastern  coast 

CAPUA,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  finely  situated  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  a  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volturno,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Naples,  on  the  high  road  to 
Home,  and  has  a  population  of  8700.  The  Volturno  enters  the  sea 
about  12  miles  below  Capua ;  at  the  town  itself  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
nver,  and  makes  such  a  bend  as  to  sweep  round  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  city.  Capua  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CMMnsjs,  celebrated  for  its  noble  stand  against  Hannibal.  It  was 
built  in  the  »th  century,  and  first  fortified  in  1281.  In  the  18th 
century  the  fortifications  were  enlarged  and  reconstructed  on  the 
principles  of  Vauban  ;  but  in  the  French  invasion  of  Italy  it  was 
unable  to  mnke  a  long  resistance  to  its  assailants.  The  most  note- 
worthy object*  in  the  town  are  the  gothie  cathedral,  in  which  are 
«  granite  columns  from  ancient  Caailimim  ;  and  the  church  of  the 
nziaU,  which  u  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 

**"peU<A  in  iu  *•"••    Under  the  arch  of  the  v*1** 

numerous  ancient  inscriptions  are  preserved.      Capua 
title  to  an  archbishop.     It  is  a  pretty  well-built  town.     There 
is  a  railroad  from  Capua  to  Naples,  which  was  completed  about  nine 
years  since. 

The  site  of  ancient  Capua  is  occupied  by  the  large  village  or  '  casole' 
afStmta  Mono  di  Capua,  which,  although  it  does  not  rank  as  a  town, 
contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Maria  is  about  2  miles 
rom  the  Volttirno,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  tho  modern 
Capua.  The  railroad  above  mentioned  paases  through  it  It  is  a 
YJ*T  interesting  place  on  account  of  the  ancient  remains  struwed 
•J~ul  it  Considerable  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  and  encircling 
ditch  are  Tiaiklr,  ...  that  the  circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with 


tolerable  certainty.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  are  extensive,  and 
•bow  that  wlim  perfect  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  There  are  remains  of  n  triumphal 
arch  near  the  amphitheatre  ;  and  some  traces  are  found  of  the  theatre, 
the  existence  of  which  is  recorded  by  an  inncri; 

Capua  was  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  founded  in  Campania.  The 
date  of  this  Ktruscan  foundation  U  much  disputed,  some  referring  it 
with  Cato  t<>  r.f.  471,  and  others  assigning  it  to  B.C.  800.  There 
seams  little  dmibt  that  before  the  Etruscan  occupation  there  was  an 
Ocean  town  named  Capua  on  the  site.  The  Etruscan  name,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  (iv.  37),  was  Voltiirnum.  When  it  Ml  into  the  hands  of 
the  SanmiUii,  B.C.  428,  the  original  Oscan  name  seems  to  have  been 
restored.  The  name  Capua  is  supposed  to  mean  '  a  plain,'  and  tho 
adjective  Campanus  (Ager)  is  evidently  formed  from  Capua.  Capua 
after  this  event  became  an  essentially  Oscan  city,  and  soon  rose  to 
great  prosperity.  Livy  writing  of  it  about  B.C.  843,  styles  it  the 
greatest  and  most  opulent  city  in  Italy  (vii.  81).  It*  wealth  rendered 
its  inhabitants  proverbial  for  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

Hannibal  spent  a  winter  in  this  town  during  his  campaign  in  Italy. 
In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Romans  formed  the  siege  of  Capua, 
which  adhered  to  tho  side  of  Hannibal  (Livy,  xxv.  20) ;  when  the 
place  was  taken  by  the  consuls  Fulvins  and  Appius  Claudius,  the 
senators  were  put  to  death,  about  300  nobles  were  shut  up  in  prison, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  sold  for  slaves.  Capua  at  this  time  was 
probably  a  larger  and  wealthier  city  than  Rome.  The  Romans  spared 
the  city,  which  they  peopled  with  strangers,  in  order  that  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  cultivators ;  but  its 
political  importance  was  annihilated.  It  soon  however  became  again 
a  flourishing  town,  and  distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  Rome. 
Though  deprived  of  all  political  privileges  and  of  its  fertile  territory, 
which  the  Romans  retained  as  the  property  of  the  state,  tiic  city  is 
characterised  by  Cicero  aa  distinguished  for  its  extent  and  embellish- 
ments. In  B.C.  59  Capua  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  20,000  Roman 
citizens  were  settled  in  its  territory  under  the  Agrarian  law  passed 
by  Caesar  in  his  consulship.  From  this  time  the  city  enjoyed  a  dignity 
corresponding  to  its  importance,  and  under  the  empire,  although 
little  is  said  of  it,  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing,  large,  and  populous 
city.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  its  prosperity  attracted  the  bar- 
barians who  desolated  Italy.  The  Vandals  under  Genseric  took  it, 
A.I).  456,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  In  the  wars  of  Belisarius  it  figures 
again,  but  in  a  very  reduced  condition.  In  the  8th  century  it  seems 
to  have  recovered  considerable  prosperity,  for  it  is  termed  by  P. 
Diacouus  one  of  the  three  most  populous  cities  in  Campania.  At  last 
the  Saracens  A.D.  840  took  it  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  Iu  surviving 
inhabitants  abandoned  its  defenceless  position  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  but  were  soon  after  (A.D.  856)  prevailed  upon  by  their 
bishop  Landulfus  to  return  and  establish  themselves  on  the  site  of 
Casilimim,  which  they  fortified  and  named  from  then*  ancient  city. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Santa  Maria,  and  on  the  roads  that  branch  off 
from  that  town  to  Capua,  Caserta,  Naples,  and  Kola,  there  ara  many 
ancient  tombs,  and  the  whole  district,  taking  a  diameter  of  10  miles, 
abounds  more  than  any  part  of  Italy  with  those  ancient  vases  so 
vaguely  called  '  Etruscan,'  but  which  ought  to  be  called  Capuan,  or 
Campanian.  The  coins  of  Capua  are  almost  all  of  copper,  and  bear 
the  name  of  the  city  with  Oseau  legends. 


Coin  of  Capua. 
British  Mmcum.     Actual  lizc.     Bronze.     225  grains. 

CARA'CAS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  of  the 
department  of  Caracas,  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  10°  30'  15"  N. 
lat,  67*  4'  45"  W.  long.,  and  about  20  miles  by  the  road  from  its  port, 
Ln  Guayra,  and  has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  It  in  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  the  plain  of  Chacao,  which  extends  about  8  miles 
towards  tho  east,  and  is  about  6  or  6  miles  wide.  The  ground  on 
which  the  town  is  situated  is  very  uneven,  and  has  a  steep  slope  from 
north-north-west  to  south-south-east  The  Placa  Mayor  is  2880  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  in  the 
small  river  Guayra ;  and  from  the  height!  on  which  the  town  stands 
the  Anauco,  the  Caroata,  and  the  Catucho  flow  into  the  Guayra  near 
the  town.  There  ara  several  bridges  over  the  three  last-mention  .1 
rivers.  The  Catucho  supplies  many  public  and  private  fountains  with 
water.  The  streets,  which  are  straight  and  generally  paved,  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  private  houses  ore  good  and  well- 
built  ;  some  ore  of  brick,  but  the  greater  port  of  masonry,  in  frame- 
work. They  are  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  houses  in  .Spain, 
presenting  towards  the  street  bore  walls  with  one  or  two  windows, 
but  containing  iu  tho  middle  large  court-yards,  into  which  the 
n|KirtmenU  op.  n. 
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The  largest  of  the  eight  squares  is  the  Pla9a  Mayor,  which  is  the 
market  for  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  salted  provisions,  fish,  poultry, 
game,  bread,  parrots,  monkeys,  birds,  &c.  Within  the  square  is  the 
cathedra],  an  extensive  and  solid  edifice.  The  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  square  are  occupied  by  well-built  barracks,  erected  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  university ;  it  contains  several 
convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  about  72°  Fahr. ;  that  of  the  hot  season  is  about  75°  and 
that  of  the  cold  season  66°  ;  but  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches 
84°  or  85°,  and  at  others  descends  to  51°  or  52°.  Rain  is  extremely 
abundant  during  April,  May,  and  June,  but  not  so  incessant  as  in 
other  tropical  countries  :  the  other  parts  of  the  year  are  rather  dry. 

By  the  earthquake  of  1812  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.  The  war  with  the  Spaniards  reduced  the  population  still 
further.  The  earthquake  of  1826  also  contributed  to  its  diminution  : 
at  this  last  period  the  population  did  not  exceed  30,000.  As  Caracas 
is  united  by  roads  with  the  well-cultivated  valley  of  Aragua,  and  with 
the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  it  is 
the  place  from  which  all  these  countries  receive  European  manufac- 
tures, and  to  which  they  send  their  produce.  The  exports  from  La 
Guayra  consist  principally  of  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco, 
hides,  and  live  cattle. 

CARAMA'NIA,  or  KARAMANIA,  a  large  and  important  part  of 
Turkey,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  described  under  the  general  head  of  ANATOLIA.  This 
extensive  sea-bord,  which,  measuring  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon, 
or  Scanderoon,  to  the  Gulf  of  Makri  is  upwards  of  400  miles  long,  is 
divided  into  pashalics  or  governments  bearing  different  names ;  and 
it  seems  that  the  appellation  '  Caramania '  is  neither  used  by  the 
present  inhabitants  nor  recognised  at  the  seat  of  government.  The 
name  a  not  classical,  for  in  ancient  tunes  the  provinces  called  Lycia, 
I'umphrlia,  the  two  Cilicias,  with  parts  of  Cariaand  Phrygia,  occupied 
the  country  which  we  call  Caramania.  In  the  middle  ages  however, 
.1  kingdom  or  state  called  Karamanily,  from  the  name  of  Karaman, 
the  founder  of  it,  did  exist  here,  and  comprised  all  the  ancient 
provinces  which  we  have  mentioned ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  two 
centuries  it  was  conquered  by  the  Osmanli  Turks  under  Bajazet  II., 
about  1485. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  Adana  (the  Cilicia  Campestris 
of  the  ancients)  is  the  best  cultivated  part  of  Caramania.  Solitude, 
desertion,  and  wretchedness  reign  over  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
long  line  of  coast,  where  the  frequent  and  splendid  ruins  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  cities  indicate  a  prosperity  and  wealth  that  have  long 
•been  past. 

CARCASSONE,  or  CARCASONE.     [AoDE.] 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamorganshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
in  61°  28'  N.  lat.,  3°  10'  W.  long. ;  166  miles  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  170  miles  by  the  South  Wales  railway.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  18,351.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  18  councillors ;  but  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1837  the  management  of  local  affairs  is  vested  in  a  body  of 
commissioners  consisting  of  the  resident  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
constable  of  the  castle,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town  clerk,  together 
with  50  other  persons.  There  is  also  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Cardiff, 
with  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissent,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  livings  of  the  two  parishes  are  vicarages  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Cardiff  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  44  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  127,941  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,443. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Taffe,  Taff,  or  Taf, 
about  a  mile  above  the  fall  of  tin  river  into  Penarth  Harbour. 
Cardiff  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Caer  Taf,  the  'fortress  on  the 
Taf;'  but  some  Welsh  antiquaries  derive  the  Welsh  name  of  the 
town  (Caerdydil)  from  Caer  Didi,  the  '  fortress  of  Didius,'  from  a  post 
which  it  is  assumed  the  Roman  general  Aulus  Didius  erected  here. 
Cardiff  is  a  corporate  town  of  ancient  date,  its  earliest  charter  being 
dated  12  Edward  III.  (A.D.  1338).  The  town  with  its  contributory 
boroughs  sent  one  member  to  Parliament  by  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII. 
The  town  consists  of  the  principal  street  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Pembroke,  running  east  and  west,  a  second  main  street  at  right  angles 
to  this,  three  other  large  streets,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Cardiff 
has  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  important  commercial  town  and  port  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  natural  outlet  of  the  large  mineral 
district  of  the  Taff  valley,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  works  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  and  other  places.  During  the  last  few  years  a  marked 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  town  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
several  collieries  in  the  Aberdare  valley.  A  kind  of  coal  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  production  of  steam  is  raised  in  the  Aberdare 
niillivriea  and  brought  to  Cardiff  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  low  flat  site,  very  little  above  the 
onlin.iry  high-water  level.  The  town-hall,  which  is  the  highest  point, 
is  only  10  feet  above  that  level.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by 
water  :  the  actuaries  of  the  Taff  and  the  Ely  form  Cardiff  harbour, 
a  shallow  tract,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  left  uncovered  as  the  tide 
recedes.  The  Cardiff  Flats  are  a  level  mud  waste.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  by  a  company  formed  iu  1837. 

Among  the  buildings  of  Cardiff  is  the  castle,  now  in  possession  of 


the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  converted  into  a  modern  mansion.  This 
castle  was  erected  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  Anglo-Norman  conqueror 
of  Glamorganshire,  in  the  room  of  a  smaller  one  which  stood  on 
the  same  site,  built  by  the  Welsh  princes  of  Morganwg.  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  died  in 
the  castle,  having  been  a  prisoner  for  28  years.  The  west  front  of 
the  castle  is  modern,  and  being  flanked  by  a  massive  octagonal  tower, 
appears  to  great  advantage  on  entering  the  town  from  the  west. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  keep,  still  standing  on  a  circular  mound 
within  the  castle  inclosure,  command  an  extensive  prospect  over  the 
level  amid  which  Cardiff  is  situated.  In  the  interior  of  the  castle 
are  some  family  portraits  and  other  paintings  by  Vandyke,  Kneller, 
Romney,  and  other  artists. 

The  town  is  comprised  within  the  parishes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Mary.  St.  John's  includes  the  older  part  of  the  town ;  St. 
Mary's  the  modern  part,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bute  Docks. 
St.  John's  church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  in  the  early  English 
stylo,  with  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
St.  Mary's  was  built  in  1845.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  five  public  schools,  at 
which  about  a  thousand  children  are  educated ;  an  infirmary,  built 
at  the  charge  of  Daniel  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Beaupre' ;  and  the  Union 
workhouse,  which  stands  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  town.  The 
county  jail  comprehends  the  house  of  correction  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  county.  The  guildhall  stands  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  The  market-house  was  built  by  the  corporation  in  1835. 

The  population  has  risen  from  2000  to  upwards  of  18,000  between 
1801  and  1851.  The  Glamorganshire  Canal  was  finished  in  1798  ; 
the  Taff  railway  was  opened  in  1840.  The  river,  the  canal,  and  the 
railway  run  nearly  side  by  side,  and  terminate  at  Cardiff.  The  late 
Marquis  of  Bute,  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  property  in  this 
neighbourhood,  projected  the  formation  of  a  large  harbour  or  dock 
between  the  town  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
belonging  to  himself.  The  dock,  called  the  Bute  Dock,  and  a  ship 
canal  leading  thence  to  the  sea,  were  opened  about  the  same  time  as 
the  railway.  On  these  works  about  300,000/.  has  been  expended. 
The  entrance  into  the  floating  harbour  from  the  sea  is  through  sea- 
gates  45  feet  in  width ;  the  harbour  or  basin  has  an  area  of  an  acre 
and  a  half,  and  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  large  vessels.  The 
main  entrance  lock  is  152  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide.  The  ship  canal 
extends  to  Cardiff,  1400  yards  in  length  and  200  feet  in  width,  com- 
prising a  mile  of  fine  wharfage,  and  varying  in  depth  from  13  to 
19  feet.  These  improvements  by  affording  facilities  to  the  shipping 
trade  have  tended  to  promote  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  port. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Cardiff  on  the.Slst  of  December  1852  were: — Under  50  tons 
22  vessels,  581  tons ;  above  50  tons,  40  vessels,  6233  tons  :  steam- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  7,  tonnage  179  ;  above  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  187. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  Cardiff  during  1852  were  as  follows : — Coastwise,  inwards 
1394  sailing  vessels,  66,209  tons ;  outwards  5791,  tonnage  392,734  : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  422,  tonnage  39,048 ;  outwards  421,  tonnage 
38,962.  Colonial :  inwards  97  vessels,  tonnage  15,455 ;  outwards 
247,  tonnage  57,379.  Foreign,  inwards  378  vessels,  65,820  tons ;  out- 
wards 1464  vessels,  tonnage  286,846;  and  one  steam-vessel  of 
86  tons. 

(Cliffe,  Book  of  South  Wales ;  Communication  from  Cardiff.) 

CARDIGAN,  the  chief  town  of  Cardiganshire,  a  sea-port,  municipal, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
mostly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  and  partly  in  Pembrokeshire,  is 
chiefly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Teify,  about  three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  52°  5'  N.  lat.,  4°  40'  W.  long. ;  distant 
239  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borougli 
in  1851  was  3876.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  one 
of  whom  is  mayor,  and  12  councillors;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cardigan  and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Cardigan  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,144. 

Cardigan  is  called  in  Welsh  Aberteify,  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Teify.  The  corporation  claim  to  be  a  corporation  by  prescription. 
Cardigan  first  rose  into  a  town  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  foundation  of  its  castle  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  about 
1160.  In  the  struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  their  Norman 
invaders  for  the  possession  of  this  post,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
river  rendered  important,  the  castle  was  frequently  damaged  or 
destroyed.  The  two  towers  and  the  wall  now  standing  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  Gilbert  Marshall,  about 
the  year  1240.  Edward  I.  resided  here  for  a  month  while  settling 
the  affairs  of  South  Wales.  The  castle  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  above  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  the  Teify  to  have  been  the  last  British 
river  in  which  beavers  were  to  be  found.  There  was  a  priory  here, 
which  Leland  says  contained  11  black  monks,  and  was  a  cell  to 
Chertsey.  A  small  but  strong  camp  called  H6n  Castell,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Teify,  a  little  below  the  town.  All  the  streets 
are  narrow  except  the  principal  one,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the 
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eoonty  jail  erected  by  Mr.  Naah  in  1793.  A  nandaoma  county  hall 
was  built  here  in  1704.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Cardigan.  A 
literary  and  sdeatifie  institute  U  supported  in  the  town. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  8t  Mary,  is  an  ancient  and  substantial 
structure,  having  at  the  wast  and  a  noble  tower ;  the  interior  has  a 
spacioui  nave,  and  a  chancel  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  body  of 
OVchurvh.  A  neat  gallery  at  UM  west  and  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  National  aohool-room  has 
bean  Ueansad  for  divine  service.  The  Calvinirtic  and  Wesleyan 
MalliiiHsss.  Independent*,  and  Baptiste  have  places  of  worship.  The 
National  school,  erected  in  1848,  at  a  coat  of  about  15001  in  addition 
to  UM  site,  is  in  the  early  English  style.  A  Free  Grammar  school 
endowni  in  1063  is  free  to  six  poor  boys  of  the  borough.  A  UirU' 
Charity  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  U  well  attended. 
There  are  also  Commercial  schools. 

The  port  of  Cardigan  extends  from  four  to  five  miles  beyond  Fish, 
guard  on  the  south,  and  alxmt  24  miles  to  the  north,  so  as  to  include 
Abarayron.  The  harbour  is  greatly  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  U 
dangerous  in  winter.  Ships  of  400  tons  can  coma  up  to  the  bridge 
in  spring  tides ;  but  the  general  trade  is  confined  to  vessels  of  from 
SO  to  100  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
palooging  to  the  port  of  Cardigan  on  31st  December  1852  were  as 
follows:— Under  60  tons,  132  vessels,  8941  tons;  above  60  tons,  94 
8871  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
at  UM  port  during  1852  stood  thus :— Coastwise,  inwards  587 
13,783  tons;  outwards  60  vessels,  1519  tons.  Colonial  and 
foreign,  inwards  6  vessels,  997  tons ;  outwards  1  vessel,  109  tons. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  coal,  culm,  limertone,  and  deals;  the 
exports  oats,  butter,  and  slate*  Salmon-fishing  is  productive,  and 
UM  herring-fishery  is  of  some  importance. 

(Clifle,  Boot  of  .SoBM  \\~aln  ;  Commitnifiition  from  Cardigan.) 
•  MUMUANSIHUK,  a  maritime  county  of  South  Wales,  lying 
between  62'  If  and  62°  33'  N.  lat,  3*  38'  and  4°  42'  W.  long.,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  V..  !•)• 
Kadnonhire  and  Brecknockshire,  which  are  for  the  most  part  separated 
from  it  by  the  rivers  Claerwen  and  Towy,  S.  by  Pembrokeshire  and 
Caermartbenshire,  from  which  iu  three-fourths  of  its  length  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Teify,  and  in  part  by  a  stream  called  the  Dothie. 
The  Irish  sea  forms  its  boundary  on  the  W.  The  area  is  443,387  acres. 
In  1861  its  population  was  70,796. 

Hurfatt,  Ilydroyrapky,  Communication!.—  The  south-west  district  of 
the  county  and  several  tracts  near  the  coast  are  level ;  in  general 
however  the  surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts.  The  highest  lands  are  rugged,  bleak,  and  barren ; 
eurstud  with  liny,  rushes,  and  heather :  those  that  are  somewhat 
lower  afford  pasture  for  the  little  hardy  sheep  of  the  country,  the 
property  of  the  small  farmers,  whose  dwellings  are  for  the  sake  of 
shelter  placed  in  the  narrow  valleys  beneath.  A  part  of  Plinlimmon 
is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county ;  this  mountain  and 
Tregaron  Down,  Talsarn,  and  Capel  Cynon  are  the  most  elevated 
«  iniuiiU  in  Cardiganshire.  Their  heights  are  —  Plinlimmon,  2463 
feet;  Tregaron  Down,  1747  feet;  Talsarn,  1148  feet;  Capel  Cynon, 
MM*** 

The  sea  coast,  in  its  north  and  south  extremities,  is  flat  and  sandy  ; 
towards  the  centra  of  its  line  the  hills  terminate  abruptly,  and  the 
beach,  from  which  on  account  of  its  shelving  rapidly,  the  sea  retreats 
but  little  at  low  tide,  is  chiefly  formed  of  shingle.  The  principal 
riven  are — the  Teify,  which  rises  in  Llyn  Teify,  a  small  lake  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  abounds  with  salmon,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
U  carried  to  distant  markets ;  the  Towy,  the  Claerwen,  the  Ystwith, 
and  the  Rhydol,  which  rises  in  Pliulimmon.  The  Ystwith  and  the 
Uhydol  fall  into  the  sea  at  Aberystwith.  The  Arth,  the  Ayron,  the 
Wirrai,  and  the  Lery  are  also  considerable  streams.  There  are 
upwards  of  20  lakes,  or  llyns,  in  the  county.  Most  of  them  are 
small,  but  they  are  abundantly  stored  with  fish.  The  chief  are  Llyn 
Teify,  Lira  Uynon,  Llyn  Egnaut,  and  Llyn-ruddou-vawr ;  these  have 
much  wild  beauty,  which  is  however  far  exceeded  by  tho  celebrated 
water-faUs  of  the  Mynach  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  falls  of  the  Khydol 
at  Hafod,  and  the  rapid,  higher  up  that  stream,  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  Pont  Erwydd. 

The  roads  (which  carry  the  whole  traffic  of  the  county,  for  there  U 
neither  canal  nor  railroad  iu  this  district)  have  of  late  years  been 
much  improved.  An  entirely  new  line  of  communication  with  Rad- 
norshire, which  in  part  of  its  length  is  used  by  travellers  to  LUnidloos 
sii'l  Xewtown,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  Aberystwith.  The  other 
principal  roads  lead  from  Aberystwith  to  Machyulleth,  from  the  same 
place  to  Cardigan  and  Lampeter,  and  from  Tregarou  through  Lampeter 
and  NewcMtle-Emlyn  to  Cardigan. 

Otolm  and  Mineralogy.— The  county  of  Cardigan  chiefly  consists 
of  hard  slaty  strata,  belonging  to  the  transition  series  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  Upper  Cambrian  systems ;  they  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains.  Veins  of  copper-ore,  lead,  and  sulphate  of  ziiic  occur. 
The  mines  were  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  worked  extensively 
and  profitably.  They  afterwards  were  almost  wholly  neglected.  Hut 
of  Ute  year,  the  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  has  led  to  the  re-opening 
some  of  UM  old  mines  and  to  UM  commencing  of  new  ones.  The 
Mad-mines  are  said  to  be  most  successful.  The  lead  contains  silver, 
wyinffroml4to80oa.toUieton;  at  Llanvair  mine  some  specimens 


have  occurred  which  yielded  100  on.  to  the  ton.     Slate  of  inferior 
quality  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberystwith. 

Ciimatt,  Sail,  Ayricull»re.—Tbe  climate  of  this  county  is  in  winter 
Tery  rough,  the  winds  are  violent,  and  the  snow  frequently  remains 
on  the  mountains  till  Ute  in  the  spring ;  in  summer  however  and 
in  autumn  there  is  a  light  dry  wholesome  air,  which  is  extremely 
pleasant  The  soil  in  the  mountainous  districts  is  thin  and  cold, 
and  yield,  a  small  produce  of  oata,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  rye  is  also 
sown  in  small  quantities.  Near  the  sea-coast,  especially  on  the  flat 
loamy  tract  between  Aberayron  and  Llanrystcd,  wheat  U  cultivated 
successfully ;  Urge  crops  of  barley  are  raised  on  lands  manured  with 
sea-weed ;  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  abundance. 

The  prevailing  bread  of  cattle  U  small  and  hardy,  in  colour  generally 
black  or  brindled ;  dairy-farming  is  not  uncommon,  and  butter  U 
made  ia  considerable  quantities.  The  horses  are  small  but  compact, 
and  are  capable  of  drawing  considerable  weights  in  one-horse  carts, 
which  throughout  the  county  are  in  general  use.  The  sheep  are 
neither  well-formed  nor  fine  in  the  fleece;  but  their  endurance  and 
constitution  adapt  them  admirably  to  the  exposed  hills  on  which  they 
pasture,  and  from  which  they  are  seldom  driven  down,  the  ewes  in 
the  yeaning  season  exoeptod.  They  are  so  small  as  frequently  not  to 
weigh  more  than  lOlbe.  a  quarter:  the  mutton  is  excellent  both  in 
grain  and  flavour.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pigs  and  poultry  is 
reared,  and  eggs  in  great  numbers  are  collected  from  the  cottages  and 
farm-houses  by  persons  who  convey  them  weekly  to  distant  markets. 
With  nearly  all  farms  is  let  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  hills  for  a 
given  number  of  sheep,  which  often  forms  the  principal  source  of 
profit  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  40  to  150  acres ;  in  the 
best  districts  some  are  larger.  The  fences  are  frequently  made  with 
alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stones,  built  up  as  walls,  without  bushes 
growing  upon  them.  The  farms  and  cottages  have  a  rude  and  almost 
primitive  appearance.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  the  county,  peat,  being 
abundant,  is  the  fuel  chiefly  consumed. 

JUritiont,  Towia,  <tc. — Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  five  hundreds — 
Oenewr  Olynn,  liar,  Moyddyn,  Penarth,  and  Troedyraur.  Cardigan 
Island,  nn  extra-parochial  tract  of  pasturage  of  about  40  acres  extent 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Teify,  forms  a  part  of  Troedyraur  hundred.  These  hundreds  are 
divided  into  68  parishes,  which  contain  five  market-towns — ABERYST- 
WITH, ABERATRON,  LAMPETER,  CARDIGAN,  and  TRKGAIIDN.  Cm 
is  on  the  river  Teify,  and  Tregaron  and  Lampeter  are  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  banks.  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  and  Adpar 
are  corporate  towns.  Adpnr  is  united  with  Newcastle- Kiiilyn,  in 
Caermarthenshire,  by  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teify.  They  form ' 
together  a  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  and  being  in  tact  one 
town  will  be  most  appropriately  noticed  together  under  NEWCASTLE- 
EMLYN. 

Wo  add  a  brief  account  of  the  Tillages  which,  from  their  size  or 
importance,  soem  to  call  for  notice,  with  tho  population  of  their 
several  parishes  in  1851  :  — 

Aberponh,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan,  population  514,  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Howny  on  the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay. 
There  is  some  trade  in  coals,  culm,  and  limestone.  Herring  fishing  it 
carried  on.  In  summer  the  Tillage  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
The  church  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Cribach  Road  affords  good 
shelter  for  shipping.  Hafod,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Aberystwith,  is  much 
visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  the  celebrated  water-fulls  and  rock 
scenery  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  Hafod  House  and  grounds,  which 
when  the  property  of  Colonel  Johncn  were  the  subject  of  so  much 
admiration  from  literary  tourists,  still  form  a  principal  attni'-ti-.n. 
The  house  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  grounds  arc  much  altered. 
Uanarth,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan  :  population,  2337.  The 
village  is  of  some  size :  fairs  are  held  in  January,  March,  Jmn 
tember,  and  October  for  cattle,  homes,  and  pedlery.  The  church  is 
spacious  and  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  parish 
are  a  British  encampment  and  some  tumuli.  Uanbadan. 
about  24  miles  N.N.K.  from  Cardigan,  is  a  very  extensive  prui  li. 
containing  besides  several  Immlet  •,  the  market-town  of  Aberystwith  : 
population  of  the  entire  parish  12,776.  LUinbadarn-viiwr  okm 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Wales;  and  contains  portions  of  the  two  .-till 
older  i-difices  which  succeiuively  occupied  the  site  previous  to  its 
erection.  LUnbadarn-vawr  is  said  to  havo  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
over  which  St  Podarn,  the  British  saint  to  whom  the  church  is.  dedi- 
cated, presided.  There  are  some  British  encampments  in  the  parish. 
New  Quay,  20  miles  N.N.K.  from  Cardigan,  is  iu  tho  ]>arUh  of  l.lun- 
llwchaiaru,  the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  1738.  New  Quay  is 
a  thriving  little  port.  It  is  situated  a  few  miles  8.  from  Aberayron, 
with  which  nourishing  town  it  is  pretty  closely  connected.  There  is 
an  extensive  fishery.  Ship-1>uilding  u  carried  on ;  and  there  are 
stone-quarries.  In  summer  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place.  Tho 
church  is  of  the  early  English  date  and  style.  Pontrhydfendigaed,  a 
small  village  4  miles  N.E.  from  Tregaron,  contains  the  remains  of  tho 
Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  so  celebrated  in  the  literary  history  of  South 
Wales.  Of  the  abbey  buildings  an  arch  of  r.,n  i.ln  alilo  beauty  is  still 
standing.  At  Ytpytty  Ytlradmtyrich,  a  little  village  about  3  miles 
from  Pontrhydfendigaed,  popuUtion  138,  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of 
Strata  Florida,  of  which  some  part  yet  r .-mains.  Yetradnieyrich 
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possesses  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1757  by  Edward 
Richards.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  British  or  Roman  encamp- 
ment, and  of  a  Norman  castle  which  figures  somewhat  conspicuously 
in  early  Welsh  history. 

lUriiiam  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Cardiganshire  is 
wholly  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and 
archdeaconry  of  Cardigan.  The  several  parishes  are  divided  among 
the  deaneries  of  Emlyn,  Kemmes,  Sub  Ayron,  and  Upper  Ayron. 
According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship' taken  iu  1851,  it 
appears  that  in  the  Registration  county  (which  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  county  proper,  parts  of  Caermarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire, 
with  an  additional  population  of  about  27,000),  there  were  then  349 
places  of  worship,  described  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  110; 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  82  ;  Independents,  71;  Baptists,  48;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  20 ;  Unitarians,  1 4  ;  Latter-Day  Saints,  2  ;  Primitive 
Methodists,  1  ;  Wesleyan  Association,  1.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  82,335. 

The  county  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  five 
Unions  :  Aberayron,  Aberystwith,  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  and  Tregaron. 
These  Unions  include  108  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  population 
in  1851  of  77,319  ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Cardigan  is  in  the  South 
Wales  and  Chester  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Cardigan.  The 
Easter  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Lampeter,  at  other  times  at 
Cardigan  or  Aberayron.  County  courts  are  held  at  Aberayron, 
Aborystwith,  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Llandeilo-vawr,  and  Newcastle  in 
Emlyn.  One  member  is  returned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the 
county ;  another  for  the  contributory  boroughs. 

Ciril  History  and  A  ntiquitia. — The  name  Cardigan  is  derived  from 
'  Cavedigion,'  which  signifies  the  territory  of  Caredig,  the  first  king  of 
thia  district.  One  of  his  successors,  Rodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the 
.in  tho  year  843  became  by  inheritance  and  marriage  the  king 
uf  all  W;il  •«.  Roderick  divided  his  dominions  into  three  parts,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  built  a  palace,  and,  bequeathing  to  each  of  his 
sons  a  share,  appointed  the  third  prince  umpire  over  the  quarrels  of 
any  other  two.  Cardiganshire  became  the  property  of  Cadell,  who 
shortly  after  his  father's  death  seized  upon  his  brother  Merfyn's 
portion,  which  caused  the  eldest  brother  Auarawd  to  lay  waste  the 
county  of  Cardigan.  Cadell  died  in  900.  After  this  time  Cardigan 
became  a  lordship  under  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  In  952  Cardi- 
ganshire was  again  laid  waste  by  two  North  Welsh  princes,  who 
claimed  it  as  then*  possession.  In  1038  Gryffydd,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  came  into  Cardiganshire,  burnt  Llanbadarn-vawr,  and  after- 
wards compelled  all  South  Wales  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  About 
1092  the  Normans  landed  here,  and  Roger  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Arundel,  did  homage  to  William  Rufus  for  the  lordships  of  Cardigan 
and  Powia;  but  when  King  William  returned  to  Normandy  the 
W.-l-h,  commanded  by  the  princes  both  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
entered  Cardiganshire,  and  destroyed  the  Normans,  their  castles  and 
fortifications.  In  1097  Cadwgan,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  pos- 
sessions iu  South  Wales,  regained  Cardiganshire  with  part  of  Powis. 
Upon  a  dispute  with  Cadwgan,  Henry  I.  gave  permission  to  Gilbert 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Strygill,  to  seize  his  territories.  Gilbert  raised  a 
strong  force,  soon  reduced  Cardiganshire,  and  built  the  castles  of 
Aberystwith  and  Cilgerran.  In  1135  Cadwalader  and  Owen  Gwynedd, 
the  sous  of  the  prince  of  North  Wales,  with  6000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
overran  the  country  as  far  as  Cardigan,  and  were  victorious  in  an 
engagement  with  Stephen,  the  governor  of  the  place.  About  the  year 
1137  Owen  Gwynedd  a  second  time  invaded  Cardiganshire,  which  it 
seems  then  belonged  to  his  brother  Cadwalader.  He  entered  it  a 
third  time  and  burnt  Aberystwith  Castle  in  1142.  The  disturbances 
among  the  Welsh  continued  with  little  intermission  until  1171,  when 
King  Henry  II.  gave  Cardiganshire  with  other  territories  to  Prince 
Rhys,  the  last  prince  of  this  district.  In  1176  Rhys  gave  a  great 
entertainment  at  Christmas  in  his  castle  of  Cardigan ;  several  hun- 
dreds of  English,  Normans,  and  others  were  there.  All  the  bards  ">f 
Wales  were  present,  answering  each  other  in  rhyme.  Maelgwyn,  one 
of  the  Welsh  princes,  having  a  contest  with  his  nephews,  whose 
authority  he  had  usurped,  swore  allegiance  to  the  English,  and 
procuring  a  large  army  of  English  and  Normans  gave  battle  to  his 
nephews,  but  was  conquered  and  slain.  King  John  having  already 
subdued  the  rest  of  Wales,  compelled  Rhys  and  Owen,  the  nephews 
of  Maelgwyn,  to  give  up  their  lands  and  do  homage  to  him.  In  1238 
Llewellyn  summoned  all  the  Welsh  lords  and  barons  to  Ystradflur, 
where  each  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  did  homage  to  his  son  David, 
whmu  he  named  his  successor.  But  Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Cardigan.  In  1270 
Madoc  did  homage  to  Llewellyn  ap  Gruffydd  as  lord  of  Cardigan, 
agreeably  to  the  charter  granted  by  the  king  of  England,  which  con- 
firmed to  Llewellyn  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  King  Edward  I.  in 
1277  obtained  great  advantages  over  Llewellyn,  and  dictated  hard 
conditions  of  peace,  to  enforce  which  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  castle 
at  Aberystwith.  Edward  now  divided  Wales  into  counties,  and 
annexed  it  to  England  in  1284;  and  the  better  to  settle  his  affairs, 
goon  afterwards  made  a  progress  through  Cardiganshire.  In  1404 
Owen  Glyndwr  took  Aberystwith  Castle,  which  was  recovered  by 
Prince  Heury  in  1407. 

Cardiganshire  abounds  with  antiquities.     The  remains  of  British 


and  Roman  encampments  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  widely 
spread.  There  are  also  many  Celtic  remains  of  the  kind  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Druids.  Of  two  stone  circles  near  Nant-y-nod,  the 
larger,  consisting  of  76  upright  stones,  is  228  feet,  the  smaller  98  feet 
in  circumference.  The  cairns  are  numerous.  That  popularly  known 
as  Bedd  Taliesin,  or  the  Grave  of  Taliesin  (the  famous  Welsh  bard), 
is  130  feet  in  circumference.  Besides  the  Roman  station  at  Llanio,  a 
Roman  road  known  as  Sarn  Helen  traverses  the  county  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  from  that  place.  Remains  of  castles  are  either 
standing  or  it  is  evident  that  such  fortifications  have  existed  at  Car- 
digan, Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  Ystradmeyric,  Cilcennin,  Llanrysted, 
Dinerth,  Moyddgn,  Abereinon,  Penwedic,  Castell  Gwalter,  Castell 
Cadwgan,  Hen'Castell,  Castell  Flemis,  &c.  There  were  also  religious 
houses  at  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Llaurysted,  Llandewi-Brevi,  and  Strata 
Florida.  The  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  was  the  depository  of  part  of 
the  records  of  the  principality,  and  the  burial-place  of  many  Welsh 
princes  and  celebrated  bards.  Rhys  Gruffydd  founded  the  first  abbey 
in  1164  ;  this  building  however  was  destroyed,  and  a  new  one  erected 
two  miles  distant  from  the  original  site. 

Cardigan  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  county.  The  manufactures  are 
confined  to  the  weaving  of  a  small  quantity  of  flannel  and  coarse 
woollen  stuffs.  Gloves  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberyst- 
with and  Tregaron.  Oats,  butter,  and  slates  are  exported.  The 
vessels  engaged  during  the  summer  iu  the  coasting  trade  are  used  in 
autumn  as  fishing-boats.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  from  Liver- 
pool, culm  from  South  Wales,  Pembroke  limestone,  and  Memel  and 
American  deals.  The  harbours  are  extremely  exposed,  and  the  bars 
at  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith  are  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
In  1851  the  only  savings  bank  in  Cardiganshire  was  at  Aberystwith  : 
the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  was 
32,01 7/.  6*.  9d. 

CARDINGTON.     [BEDFORDSHIRE.] 

CAREW.      [PEMBROKESHIRE.] 

CARIA.    [KARIA.] 

CA'RIBBEE  ISLANDS,  The,  have  received  their  name  from  the 
Caribs.  By  this  denomination  are  understood  the  whole  series  of 
islands  which  on  the  north  begin  with  the  Virgin  Islands  and  on  the 
south  terminate  with  Trinidad.  [ANTILLES.] 

CARIBS,. or  CARIBBEES,  is  the  name  given  by  the  first  European 
navigators  to  one  of  tho  aboriginal  tribes  of  Seuth  America,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  European  nations,  though  they  call  themselves 
Carina,  Calina,  and  Callinago.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  America  the  Caribs  were  in  possession  of  the  smaller  inlands 
of  the  West  Indies  which  lie  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Gulf  of 
Pario.  The  Caribs  made  stout  resistance  against  the  European  in- 
truders, but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  yield  and  to  abandon  tho 
islands  after  the  greater  port  of  them  had  fallen  in  contiuually- 
repeated  conflicts.  A  small  number  is  said  to  exist  still  on  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica. 

Though  the  Caribs  have  been  nearly  extirpated  from  the  islands, 
there  still  exists  a  considerable  number  on  the  continent  of  South 
America.  They  are  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco  and  of  the  Caroni,  one  of  its  principal  tributaries,  whcro  they 
are  partly  settled  in  the  missions  along  the  Caroni  and  Orinoco,  but  a 
considerable  number  are  still  independent  under  their  owii  caciques, 
to  whom  they  pay  great  respect. 

The  Caribs  are  distinguished  from  the  other  native  tribes  of  America 
by  their  althletic  stature  and  their  great  courage  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. They  speak  of  other  savages  with  contempt  and  disdain,  and 
think  themselves  a  privileged  race.  The  Caribs  have  been  accused  of 
cannibalism.  [AMERICA,  Man  of,  vol.  i.  294.] 

CARIESFORT.     [WicKLOW.] 

CARIGALLIN.     [CORK.] 

CARINTHIA  (Karnthen),  a  Crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
constituting  the  northern  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Illyria,  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Styria,  W.  by  Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol,  and  S. 
by  Carniola,  It  is  situated  between  46°  and  47°  N.  lat.,  13°  and  15° 
E.  long.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  3978  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  319,220  in  1850.  Its  northern  and  southern  districts,  between 
which  the  Drave  runs  from  west  to  east,  are  covered  with  the  Noric 
and  Carnic  Alps  respectively,  and  with  their  offshoots ;  the  land 
inclosed  between  these  enormous  masses  does  not  enjoy  the  heat 
whieh  is  indispensable  to  successful  cultivation,  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil  is  insufficient  for  the  population.  The  valleys  between 
the  mountains  coutain  however  a  deep  soil  of  sand  and  clay  intei- 
mixed,  and  are  very  productive.  Of  the  two  mountain  chains  whieh 
encompass  Carniola,  the  formation  is  wholly  dissimilar.  The  Noric 
Alps  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which 
are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  beds  and  strata  of  quartz,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  various  species  of  ores.  This  chain  also  contains  tho 
most  elevated  summits  in  Cariuthia ;  the  '  Glockner,'  which  is  on  the 
north-western  border,  has  an  elevation  of  12,980  feet,  and  is  the  highest 
of  the  Carinthian  Mountains.  Many  parts  of  the  Noric  Alps  are 
densely  covered  with  forests.  The  Carnic  Alps  are  composed  of 
limestone.  The  eastern  districts  are  bounded  by  the  Carniolan  Alps, 
whieh  are  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  two  other  ranges.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  these  Carniolan  Alps  is  that  portion  called  the 
Dobralsch,  or  Villach  Alps,  the  elevation  of  which  averages  about  7500 
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feet,  and  along  the  aide  of  which  runs  a  fine  plateau.  The  highest 
pointo  in  this  chain  produce  only  (tainted  grass,  Iceland  moss,  and 
rtlur  pUnU  mumbling  the  legeUtion  of  the  mart  northerly  parts  of 
Kttfope. 

CarinUiiai*  richly  supplied  with  streams.  The  Drave,  which  receives 
most  of  the  rivers,  oaten  the  orownland  from  the  Tyrol,  wid  flows 
for  about  140  mile*  from  west  to  eact  through  Carinthia.  [DRAVE.] 
The  other  Urge  rivers  which  water  it  are  the  tiuil.  Mull,  Luer,  Quit, 
Qiao,  and  Levant  The  crownland  also  aboundi  in  mountain  stream* 
and  amall  lakes.  Only  a  small  ratio  of  the  surface  i«  adapted  for 
tillage,  but  there  U  a  good  breadth  of  meadow  and  pasture  land. 
The  stuck  of  domestic  animals  includes  hone*,  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep. 
Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  most  numerous.  The  breed  of  hones 
is  much  finer  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Carinthia,  but  in  the  latter  the 
breed  of  horned  cattle  is  superior.  The  wool  is  of  an  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. Swine  and  goats  are  reared  in  most  parts.  A  very  small  portion 
of  the  soil  is  laid  out  in  garden-ground  and  vineyards.  The  woods 
and  forest*  cover  about  570,000  acres. 

The  mines  of  Carinthia  constitute  its  chief  wealth.  The  mountain 
chains  are  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  mines  of  Fragant 
in  Upper  Carinthia  contain  inexhaustible  supplies  of  copper.  This 
metal  is  also  raised  at  Kerachdorf  in  the  circle  of  Villach,  and  on 
Mount  Lumbrecht  in  that  of  Klagenfurt  Iron  ore  occurs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  alpine  chain,  from  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol 
in  the  west  to  those  of  Styria  in  the  east.  The  principal  mines  at 
work  are  at  Dollach,  Qmiind,  Freiaach,  Huttenberg  (where  there  are 
eighteen  high-blast  furnaces),  Waldenstein,  and  St  Qertraud.  In  all 
the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  no  lead-works  so  extensive  and 
productive  as  those  of  tho  Ore-Mountain  (Erzberg),  close  to  the  Lead- 
Mountain  (Bleyberg),  at  no  great  distance  from  Villach  in  Upper 
Carinthia.  The  largest  ziuc  and  calamine  works  are  situated  on  the 
Raibl  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Carinthia.  On  the  Kaibl,  and  in 
the  iron  strata  at  Huttenberg,  antimony  is  found.  Immense  beds  of 
coal  exist  in  Carinthia,  and  ininea  are  worked  at  a  few  places.  Large 
quantities  of  turf  are  dug  at  Feldkirchen  and  at  Loretto  on  the 
Worthsee.  Carinthia  contains  quartz,  jasper,  semi-opal,  garnet,  beryl, 
and  other  valuable  stones,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  clay,  talc,  lime- 
stone, tc.  There  are  marble  quarries  at  Valden,  Upper  Villach,  and 
Weaserleonburg  in  Upper,  and  at  Sittersdorf,  *c.,  in  Lower  Carinthia. 

Both  Carinthia  and  Carniola  are  named  from  the  Carni,  an  aucient 
Celtic  tribe  which  occupied  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Celtic  word  (Cam)  for  '  mountain 
peek.'  The  territory  of  the  Carni  however  was  not  co-extensive  with 
that  of  the  two  Crownlands  named,  but  seems  to  have  included  the 
highlands  between  the  Drave  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Piave  to  the  source  of  the  Save.  Tergeste,  now  Trieet,  was  originally 
a  Carnic  village. 

The  industrial  products  are  principally  iron,  iron-ware,  and  steel. 
The  other  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  silk  stuffs,  cotton  print*, 
ribands,  and  white-lead ;  the  greater  part  at  Klagenfurt,  the  capital 
of  Carinthia.  Independently  of  what  has  been  enumerated,  Carniola 
has  few  product*  to  export  beyond  horned  cattle.  Its  internal  com- 
munications are  much  facilitated  by  good  roads,  among  which  there 
is  a  skilfully-constructed  one  across  the  steep  and  rocky  Loibl  into 
Carniola.  A  branch  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  southward 
from  Klagenfurt  to  join  the  Vienna-Triest  lino  at  Layboch. 

The  western  part  of  the  crownland  is  commonly  called  Upper 
Carinthia,  the  eastern  part  Lower  Carinthia.  In  the  former,  which  is  a 
truly  alpine  country,  cattle-breeding,  mining,  and  wood-cutting  are 
the  chief  occupations  ;  in  Lower  Carinthia,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  fertile  valleys  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  of  German  partly  of  Slavonic  origin,  the  latter  considerably 
preponderating.  They  are  all  Catholics,  except  a  small  number  who 
are  Lutherans  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistory  of  Vienna. 
Carinthia  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Orate.  The 
governor  of  the  crownland  reside*  in  Klagenfurt.  The  chief  towns, 
KLAOEHFUHT  an>l  VII.I.AI n.  arc  noticed  in  separate  articles.  The 
Crownland  of  Carinthia  is  included  in  the  so-called  Germanic  empire. 

CARLINGFORO.     [Lorm] 

CARLISLE,  Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  county,  an  episcopal 
city,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  port,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  stands  on  an  eminence  nearly  encompassed  by 
three  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Eden,  passing  the  city  on  the 
north  side  receive*  the  other  two — the  Caldew  on  the  west  and  the 
Petoril  on  the  east  of  the  city.  Carlisle  is  situated  in  54°  63'  N.  lat, 
r  65'  W.  long.,  distent  801  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  3oo  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
railway*.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  30  councillors ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  population  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  in  1851  was 
20,310.  The  livings  of  the  parishes  of  Ht.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbort  are 
perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Car- 
lUle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  62,881  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,566. 

Carlisle  ls  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  there  U  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  was  a  Roman  station,  the  Luguvallum  of  tho  '  Itine- 
rary' of  Antoninus.  It  was  probably  first  fortified  about  the  tin,.-  ,,f 
AgricoU.  The  Dane*  destroyed  it  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century  ; 


and  it  remained  desolate  for  two  centuries  afterwards.  Ita  restoration 
and  the  erection  of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  Kufus.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Carlisle,  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
i.  intimately  connected  with  the  war*  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  history  of  the  bonier  feuds  and  forays.  Carlisle  was  taken 
by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  besieged  afterwards  without 
success  by  William  the  Lion.  It  suffered  by  fire  during  subsequent 
siege*,  ft  was  occupied  on  different  occasions  by  Edward  L,  who  in 
1806-7  held  a  Parliament  here.  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  stopped  in 
her  flight  after  the  battle  of  Langside  at  Carlisle,  where  commenced 
IHT  long  imprisonment  in  England.  The  inhabitants  declared  for 
Charles  I. ;  in  the  civil  wars  they  suffered  severe  privations.  In  1745 
the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  tho  mayor 
and  corporation  presenting  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city  on  their 
knees,  and  afterwards  proclaiming  him  King  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  city  being  re-taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  this  occasion  suffered  death  ;  on  others  severities  little 
short  of  death  were  inflicted. 

To  ita  position  as  a  fortified  border-town  Carlisle  owes  much  of  ita 
importance  and  the  possession  of  many  immunities  and  privilege* 
which  at  various  periods  in  ita  early  history  were  conferred  upon  it 

Till  about  a  century  ago  no  trade  or  manufacture  of  any  import- 
ance appears  to  have  been  carried  on  within  the  city.  The  compara- 
tive strength  of  ita  position  in  a  district  frequently  exposed  to  border 
conflicts,  attracted  to  it  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  so  that  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  ita  history  it  was  a  populous  place ;  but  after  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person  of 
James  I.  of  England,  Carlisle  sunk  into  decay ;  a  condition  from  which 
during  the  last  60  or  70  years  it  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  reco- 
vering. In  1763  tho  population  was  about  4000;  in  1780  it  was 
6299 ;  in  1801,  10,221 ;  in  1831  the  total  population  amounted  to 
19,069 ;  in  1851  it  was,  as  mentioned  above,  26,310. 

The  principal  trade  of  Carlisle  arises  from  ita  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  and  ginghams.  There  are  also  hat-factories,  dye-works, 
and  several  extensive  foundries.  The  distance  of  the  city  from  Port 
Carlisle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  on  the  Solway  Frith,  U  about 
nine  miles ;  a  ship  canal,  11  miles  in  length,  which  was  completed  in 
1823,  connects  Carlisle  with  Bowuess  on  the  Solway  Frith.  By  this 
canal  vessels  of  100  tons  can  ascend  to  the  town.  A  steamer  pli<  >•• 
twice  a  week  between  Liverpool  and  Port  Carlisle.  Besides  being  a 
principal  station  on  one  of  tho  railway  routes  to  Scotland,  Carlisle  pos- 
sesses railway  communication  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  South 
Shields  on  the  eastern  coast  and  with  Maryport  on  the  western. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  view  of  the  shipping  business  of 
Carlisle  : — The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  Carlisle  on  the  31st  of  December  1852,  were—Sailing-vessel*  under 
50  tons,  12,  tonnage,  399  ;  above  50  tons,  23,  tonnage,  1624  :  steam- 
vessels,  one  of  10  tons,  and  one  of  231  tons.  The  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were  as  follows  : — Coasting  trade, 
inwards  139,  tonnage,  5908  ;  outwards  343,  tonnage,  14,836  : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  104,  tonnage,  26,646  ;  outwards  99,  ton- 
nage, 26,319.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  12 
vessels  of  2286  tons,  and  cleared  4  of  860  tons. 

Before  the  Reformation  there  were  several  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  the  city.  Dr.  Palcy  was  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  pub- 
lished some  of  his  most  popular  works  while  residing  in  the  city.  Ho 
is  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  building  of  red  freestone,  dis- 
playing specimens  of  different  styles  of  architecture  from  the  Norman 
downwards.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  building,  and  inferior  to 
most  other  English  cathedrals.  The  chief  architectural  feature  is 
the  great  east  window,  which  is  a  splendid  and  elaborate  example  of 
the  decorated  style.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  of 
Carlialeare  as  follows  :— Extreme  length,  242  feet;  breadth,  130  feet; 
length  of  nave,  110  feet ;  breadth  of  nave,  34  feet ;  height,  73  feet ; 
height  of  tower,  123  feet  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  and  St. 
Mary's  there  are  three  other  churches — St  Cuthbert's,  Trinity,  and 
Christ  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyon  and 
Primitive  Methodista,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Carlisle  pom  eases  an  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  free  to  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  The 
school  possesses  an  income  from  endowment  of  1082.  a  year.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  a  head  and  second  master,  and  three  other  masters  : 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  75.  There  are  National,  British, 
anil  Infant  schools,  a  School  of  Industry,  and  St  Patrick's  school, 
instituted  in  1825  for  the  education  of  400  children.  Tho  Fawcett 
•  were  recently  erected  as  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  vene- 
rable incumbent  of  St  Cuthbert's  church.  There  are  in  Carlisle  two 
literary  institutions,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  public  library,  two  public 
news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  castle  of  Carlisle,  erected  in  1092,  lies  between  the  city  and  the 
Eden,  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking  the  river.  Sonic  parta  of  tho 
original  castle  remain  in  an  unusually  perfect  state.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  barbican,  which  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  that 
portion  of  a  Norman  castle.  Carlisle  castle  is  still  maintained  as  a 
M-fortress.  Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  old  walls  and  bulwarks 
now  remains.  The  county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  erected  in 
1827,  are  within  the  city.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Carlisle. 
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Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  Carlisle  of  late  years. 
Many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  ;  handsome  streets  have  been 
formed  ;  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  have  been  much  improved.  Among 
the  more  recent  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  custom-house,  a  neat 
and  convenient  structure,  situated  at  the  canal  basin  ;  the  news-room, 
in  English  Street,  built  of  white  freestone,  in  the  decorated  style,  and 
erected  iu  1831 ;  the  fish-market,  a  plain  Grecian  building,  erected 
by  the  corporation ;  and  the  large  railway  station  of  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle  Railway  Company.  A  handsome  elliptical  stono  bridge 
of  five  arches  was  erected  over  the  Eden  in  1812,  at  a  cost  of  70.000J. 
There  are  also  bridges  over  the  Caldew  and  the  Peteril.  The  city 
contains  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  humane  society. 

The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in 
August  and  September.  A  series  of  fairs  or  '  great  marts '  for  horses 
and  cattle,  commences  on  the  Saturday  after  the  10th  of  October, 
and  continues  every  Saturday  till  Christmas. 

An  earldom  of  Carlisle  was  created  shortly  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. It  has  become  three  times  extinct,  by  surrender,  attainder, 
and  death  without  issue.  The  present  earldom  was  revived  in  1661, 
and  is  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Howard  family.  Carlisle  was  erected 
into  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  I.  in  1133  ;  the  bishop  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  large  portion  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  The 
diocese  at  present  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, and  comprises  137  benefices  :  there  ia  only  one  archdeaconry — 
that  of  Carlisle.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  four  canons,  the 
archdeacon,  chancellor,  three  minor  canons,  registrar,  deputy-registrar, 
and  secretaries.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  300IM.  a  year. 

(Nicholson  and  Burn,  Hiilory  of  Cumberland;  Lysons,  Afagna 
Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Carlisle.) 

CARLOVITZ,  a  well-built  town  in  the  Slavonian  military  frontier, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Peterwardein,  and  has  about  5600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
archbishop  or  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  finest  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace.  The  only  quarter  of  Carlovitz  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  town  is  that  part  which  adjoins  the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  the 
larger  portion  of  it  stretches  like  a  village  along  the  Danube.  It 
contains  three  other  churches,  a  Greek  theological  seminary,  a 
lyceum,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  an  hospital.  The  church 
of  Mariafried  on  an  adjacent  eminence  is  built  upon  the  spot  on  which 
the  treaty  of  1699  between  Leopold  II.  and  his  Polish  and  Venetian 
allies  and  Muatapha  II.  of  Turkey  was  concluded.  By  this  treaty 
Austria  gained  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Slavonia.  The  traffic  of 
Carlovitz  is  derived  from  its  fisheries  and  transit-trade,  as  well  as  the 
export  of  the  wines,  which  the  environs  produce  in  considerable 
quantity;  this  has  in  some  years  amounted  to  1,800,000  gallons. 
Carlovitz  'n  a  station  for  the  Danube  steamers.  Although  situated 
within  the  military  frontier,  it  is  a  free  town,  governed  by  civil  magis- 
trates, and  its  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  military  duty  in  order 
that  they  may  apply  themselves  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

CARLOW,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland, 
ia  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Irish  Channel,  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of 
Kildare.  It  lies  between  52°  28'  and  52°  53'  N.  lat.,  6°  32'  and  7°  7' 
W.  long.  It  has  an  area  of  221,342  acres,  of  which  184,059  acres  are 
arable,  31,249  uncultivated,  4927  in  plantations,  602  comprised  in 
towns,  and  505  acres  under  water :  the  population  in  1851  was  68,075. 

The  county,  which  is  in  form  nearly  triangular,  comprises  a  plain 
of  considerable  extent  and  fertility,  lying  between  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Barrow  on  the  west.  The  Slaney  River  descending 
along  the  western  declivities  of  the  Wicklow  range,  and  thence  passing 
by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Wexford  group  waters  the  central 
and  north-eastern  divisions  of  the  county,  passing  in  its  course  the 
towns  of  Rathvilly,  Tullow,  and  ClonegalL  The  Barrow  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  on  the  west,  except  through  a  portion  of  ita 
caurse  where  it  cuts  off  the  barony  of  Idrone  West.  The  county 
town  of  Carlow,  and  the  towns  of  Leighlin  Bridge,  Bagenalstown,  and 
Borris  are  situated  on  the  Barrow  in  this  part  of  its  course  :  the 
adjoining  districts  display  excellent  agriculture  and  great  fertility. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  included  between  the  Barrow 
and  the  mountain  range  of  Blackstairs  (2401  feet)  and  Mount  Leinster 
(2604  feet),  is  hilly  and  ill  cultivated.  Through  a  distance  of  about 
15  miles  these  mountains  form  a  barrier  between  the  south  of  Carlow 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wexford,  crossed  only  by  one  leading 
road  through  the  pass  of  Scullough  Gap. 

The  principal  geological  constituent  is  granite,  which  extends  from 
the  mountainous  district  of  Wicklow  through  the  entire  central  tract 
of  the  county.  Through  the  central  and  more  productive  part  of  the 
field  the  granite  is  covered  by  tertiary  beds  of  limestone  gravel.  In 
the  southern  division  the  granite  rises  into  the  elevations  of  Mount 
Leinster  and  Blackatairs.  North  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Leinster  a 
tract  of  the  silurian  slate  of  Wexford,  skirted  by  greenstone  protru- 
nions,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Slaney  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonegall  to  Myshall.  In  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  the  upper  lime- 
stone*, calp,  and  lower  limestone  present  their  respective  edgrn  in 


parallol  fields  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  course  of  the  river 
which  flows  chiefly  through  the  field  of  calp.  A  small  projection  of 
the  old  red-sandstone  formation  of  the  Slievenamon  group  occurs  at 
Goresbridge.  In  the  limestone  district  the  soil  ia  gravelly  but  warm ; 
it  is  lighter  and  more  peaty  in  the  granite  district.  From  the  facility 
of  splitting  with  the  wedge  the  granite  which  is  found  here,  lintels  of 
granite  are  commonly  employed  in  cases  where  bars  of  wood  are  used 
elsewhere,  and  a  common  fence  in  the  county  of  Carlow  is  a  granite 
paling,  the  square  lintels  resting  on  their  angles  in  notches  on  the 
tops  of  granite  uprights  ;  the  weight  of  the  stone  keeps  it  in  its  place 
without  any  further  fastening.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway  has  been  open  since  August  1846,  connecting  Dublin 
with  Carlow  town ;  and  an  extension  of  the  line  from  Carlow  to 
Laviestown,  within  two  miles  of  Kilkenny,  was  opened  iu  November 
1850.  The  great  southern  road  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  passes 
through  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Barrow, 
which  it  crosses  at  Leighlin  Bridge.  The  roads  are  numerous  and 
mostly  in  good  repair.  Carlow  also  derives  considerable  facilities  of 
transport  from  the  Barrow  navigation,  which  affords  a  water-carriage 
south  to  Waterford,  and  north  by  the  Grand  Canal,  a  branch  of  which 
meets  it  at  Athy,  to  Dublin  and  the  Shannon. 

With  a  good  soil  and  a  resident  proprietary  Carlow  has  long  held 
no  mean  position  as  an  agricultural  and  productive  county.  The 
crops  generally  raised  are  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1851  was  87,615  :  namely,  wheat, 
10,191;  oats,  28,415;  barley,  bere,  and  rye,  5709;  beans  and  peas, 
136;  potatoes,  11,154;  turnips,  6047;  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, and  cabbage,  1157;  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  352;  flax, 
117;  and  meadow  and  clover,  24,319  acres.  Of  plantations,  including 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  fir  trees,  mixed  timber,  and  fruit,  there  were 
8428  acres.  In  1851  the  number  of  holdings  in  the  county  was  5942, 
of  which  number  529  did  not  exceed  one  acre.  In  the  same  year  on 
6403  holdings  (of  which  5413  were  under  one  acre)  there  were  7039 
horses,  2309  mules  and  asses,  33,989  cattle,  32,268  sheep,  24,642  pigs, 
2743  goats,  and  105,635  poultry.  On  the  whole  the  county  is  a  rich 
one,  and  the  farmers  have  hitherto,  for  their  stations,  been  generally 
comfortable. 

The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  was  at  one  time  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  Carlow,  but  the  trade  is  now  altogether  gone.  The 
county  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  its  staple  is  the  raising  and 
preparation  of  provisions — especially  corn,  butter,  flour,  and  oatmeal. 
On  the  Barrow  navigation  there  is  a  fall  of  rather  more  than  one  foot 
per  mile,  which  gives  a  great  water-power  available  for  mill  sites  at 
almost  every  weir ;  the  number  of  corn-mills  along  the  line  is  accord- 
ingly very  great,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  these  establishments 
lie  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  The  provision  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  bacon  for  the  home  market.  Large  quantities  of  barley  are 
malted  by  the  resident  maltsters  and  distillers. 

The  only  towns  of  any  importance  in  this  county  are  CARLOW, 
Tullow,  and  Bagenalstowu.  Carlow  will  be  found  described  under 
its  title :  Tullow  and  Bagenalstown,  with  one  or  two  villages,  we 
notice  here.  Tullow  is  situated  on  the  Slaney,  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  iu  a  well-cultivated  and  agreeable  country :  the 
population  in  1851  was  2963.  The  parish  church  is  adorned  with  a 
tower,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  spire,  which  form 
striking  features  in  the  landscape.  There  are  here  a  small  monastery 
and  convent,  the  members  of  which  occupy  themselves  iu  education. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  in  rotation.  The  town  is  improving. 

Bayenalitown,  on  the  Barrow,  is  a  small  but  neat  and  thriving  place  : 
in  1851  it  had  a  population  of  2256,  and  36  inmates  of  the  fever 
hospital.  The  sessions  house,  occupying  an  elevated  site,  has  a  hand- 
some Ionic  portico.  A  considerable  number  of  respectable  families 
reside  here  and  in  the  vicinity ;  and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
in  milling,  for  which  the  Barrow  affords  abundant  water-power.  The 
quarrying  and  dressing  of  granite  also  affords  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment. Quarter  sessions  are  held  here. 

Borris  is  a  small  town,  population  720  in  1851,  which  has  grown  up 
aa  an  appendage  to  the  neighbouring  manor-house  of  Borris,  the 
residence  of  the  Kavanagh  family.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in 
the  village  ;  the  private  chapel  attached  to  Borris  House  serves  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  worship  for  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Borris 
town.  Borris  House  is  an  imposing  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  stands  in  a  park  of  great  extent  and  beauty  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Barrow.  Cloneyall,  population  334,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Derry,  about  7  miles 
S.8.E.  from  Tullow.  The  village  contains  some  good  buildings.  Ten 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  two  in  May  and  December 
for  frieze ;  the  rest  for  cattle.  JlackeUtown,  population  790,  on  the 
Derreen  rivulet,  about  35  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Fourteen  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  town  possesses  a  respectable 
amount  of  trade.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel,  there  are  two  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  National  and  Charity  schools.  Leighlin  Bridge, 
population  1292  in  1851,  so  called  from  a  bridge  built  here  in  1320  by 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kildare,  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Old  Leighlin  which  stands  two  miles  west,  is  a 
small  straggling  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Barrow.  The  parish 
church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  stand  on  the  right  bank ;  tho  ruins 
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of  an  «uly  Anglo-Norman  fortre**  called  the  Black  CartV,  Imilt  to 
dslsail  the  ford  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  occupy  a  cooai- 
dstahl*  «rr«  on  the  left.  OW  IriyUi*  it  *  poor  Tillage,  an.)  the 
cathedral.  •  buildingof  the  12th  century,  restored  in  the  10th,  has 
been  und  »ince  the  union  uf  the  we  with  that  of  Fern*,  in  A.D.  1000, 
a*  the  pariah  church.  iH.I  Lrighlin  wa*  mt  u  early  period  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  a  place  of  come  consequence,  but  suffered  from 
fire,  and  the  raTagr*  of  war.  The  borough  returned  two  memben  to 
th«  Iruh  Parliament,  but  wai  diafnneUasd  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
Kaiknlly.  population  466,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer 
ftkaay.  at  the  intcraeetion  of  eereral  road*;  eight  fair* are  held  during 
the  year.  Besides  the  pariah  church  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
ffrw*1  and  two  National  school*.  7'iimnAinrA,  ou\he  left  bank  of  the 
river  Barrow,  ha*  increaeed  in  population  from  221  in  1841  to  401  in 
1861.  It  form*  a  mburb  of  the  town  of  Oraiguenamanagfa  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  rhrer,  in  Kilkenny  county.  Near  the  Tillage  are 
the  rain*  of  Tinnehinch  Cattle,  and  of  St  Michael'*  church,  burying- 
ground,  and  wall  Fair*  are  held  in  May,  September,  and  December. 

In  the  year  680  a  aynod  wa*  held  at  Old  Leighlin  to  adjuit  the 
dicpute  between  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  and  the  See  of  Rome  regarding 
the  fit  time  of  celebrating  Ea*ter.  When  the  English  invaders  came 
thie  part  of  the  country  wa*  known  a*  comprehending  the  territories  of 
Hy-drone  and  Hy-CaTanagh,  being  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  the  patrimony  of  Dermot  Hoc  Murrogh,  king 
of  Leiu*ter,  the  inviter  of  Strongbow.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strongbow 
by  Era,  daughter  of  Dermot,  married  (1189)  William  Earl  Marshal, 
one  of  the  inTading  noble*,  who  in  her  right  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
l«lity  of  Leinster.  This  William,  who  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
granted  the  first  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Catberlagh,  as  the 
present  county  town  wa*  then  called,  about  1203  ;  and  Kins  John 
coming  to  Ireland  in  1216  made  the  county  shire  ground.  \Villi.im 
Karl  M.r^h.l  and  Pembroke  dying  in  1219  left  fire  sous  and  five 
daughters,  and  on  failure  of  the  male  line  the  Carlow  division  of  hi* 
immmnm*  estate*  fell  to  hi*  daughter  Maud,  who  married  Roger  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk.  From  Roger,  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  lordship  of  Carlow 
passed  to  the  crown,  and  from  Maud  hi*  wife  the  barony  of  Idrone 
pawed  by  grant  in  fee  to  the  family  of  Carew.  The  lonlship  of  the 
county  wa*  next  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  Thomas  de  Rrotherton,  and 
from  him  descended  through  the  family  of  Howard,  earls  of  Norfolk 
and  lords  of  Carlow,  till  forfeited  by  the  statute  of  absentees  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  These  lords  palatine  exercised  a  kind  of  sove- 
reign away  in  their  territories,  but  the  circumstance  of  their  residing 
at  a  distance  gradually  slackened  the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  dispossessed  Irish  taking  advantage  of  the  lax 
administration  of  their  deputies,  and  headed  by  one  of  the  Kavanaghs, 
a  descendant  of  Dermot  Mac  Murrogh,  began  forcibly  to  repossess 
themselves  of  their  ancient  patrimony,  in  which  attempt  they  were 
ultimately  so  successful  that  in  the  37th  Edward  III.  an  order  issued 
pro  barrio  amorendo  a  Catkerlogh  tuque  ad  DiMin — for  withdrawing 
the  boundary  of  the  pale  from  Carlow  to  Dublin — the  country  south 
of  Naas  having  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 
Richard  IL,  A.II.  1894,  and  again  in  1399,  undertook  expeditions  for 
the  recovery  of  the  revolted  counties,  but  although  he  forced  some  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  to  a  temporary  show  of  obedience,  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accomplishing  his  object  In 
1494  the  Fitzgerald*  seized  the  castle,  which  they  held  till  after  the 
unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  in  1537.  In  this 
year  the  resumption  of  the  lordship  of  Carlow,  alluded  to  above,  took 
place ;  by  which  mean*  the  crown  was  afterwards  enabled  to  grant 
large  estate*  to  the  family  of  Butler  in  this  county.  In  1567  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  descendant  of  the  last  proprietor  of  Idrone,  into  which 
the  Kavanaghs  had  forcibly  intruded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
exhibited  his  claim  to  this  barony,  and  having  established  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  council,  entered  on  possession,  and  "  dealt  in  such 
good  order  with  the  Kavanaghs,  and  so  honourably  used  himself,  that 
they  all  voluntarily  yielded  up  their  lands,  and  submitted  themselvo* 
to  hi*  devotion."  (Hooker.)  Sir  Peter  Carew  died  in  1570,  and  his 
•on  Sir  Peter  Carew  was  killed  at  Olendalough  in  a  battle  with  the 
O' Byrnes  of  Wicklow  in  1580,  after  which  the  Kavanaghs  once  more 
made  head  in  Carlow,  and  with  the  0' Byrne*,  commenced  a  predatory 
warfare,  which  lasted  from  1690  till  1601,  when  Sir  Oliver  Lambart 
at  length  reduced  both  to  submission. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Urge  tracts  of  the  county  of  Carlow 
had  been  granted  to  the  Butler*  and  Fitzgerald*,  and  in  the  succeed- 
tag  reign  their  estates  were  confirmed,  as  well  as  considerable  pos- 
sessiotu-to  the  Karl  of  Thomond,  to  the  submitted  Kavanaghs ;  and 
among  other  grants  was  that  of  the  entire  barony  of  lilroue,  to  the 
family  of  Bagnall.  In  the  rebellion  of  1798  Carlow  was  the  scene  of 
several  engagement*.  On  the  25th  of  May  the  rebels  attacked  the  town 
of  Carlow,  and  were  repulaed  with  the  loa*  of  600  men  ;  on  the  same 
day  a  battle  was  fought  at  HackeUtown,  in  which  the  insurgent*,  (aid 
t<>  have  been  13,000  strong,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss  ;  and 
<ni  the  night  preceding,  Borris  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cavanagh, 
wa*  attacked  by  6000  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  repulaed  both  on 
this  occasion  and  on  the  24th  of  June  when  thejr  aaaailed  the  town  of 
Ron-is.  Lrighlin  Bridge  and  Bagenalatown  were  also  attacked  with  a 
like  result 

The  chief  antiquities  of  the  county  are  military ;  cromlech*,  near 


the  town*  of  Carlow  and  Hacketatown,  and  the  cathedral  church  at 
Old  Lcigtilin,  being  the  only  pagan  and  ecclesiastical  monument*  of 
interest.  Of  the  cromlech*,  that  near  Carlow  i*  the  most  remarkable ; 
the  covering-stone  weigh*  nearly  90  ton*.  Of  the  cutles  thoae  at 
Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Leighlin  Bridge  are  the  most  ancient :  the  build- 
ing of  all  is  attributed  to  De  Laoey.  At  ('Irnmiullin,  in  the  Wmiy  ••!' 
Forth,  are  some  trace*  of  the  castle  of  Donnell  Spaniagh  Kavauagh  ; 
Clogngreoan,  a  castle  of  the  Butler*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow, 
U  still  (landing;  Clonmore,  another  stronghold  of  the  same  family, 
situated  near  Hacketatown,  remains  in  a  state  of  good  preservation  ;  it 
u  a  noble  pile  of  170  feet  square,  flanked  with  square  tower*  at  the 
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Carlow  county  U divided  into  seven  baronies  :  Rathvilly  and  Carlow 
on  the  north ;  Forth,  Idrone  East,  aad  Idrone  West  in  the  centre ; 
and  St  Mullin's  (Upper  and  Lower)  on  the  south.  The  county  court- 
house and  prison,  county  infirmary,  and  district  lunatic  asylum  are 
at  Carlow  town.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Carlow,  Tullow,  and 
Bagenalstown.  Fever  hospital*  are  at  Bagenalstown,  Borris,  Carlow, 
and  Tullow.  In  December  1851  there  were  in  the  county  59  National 
school*,  attended  by  3133  male  and  3815  female  scholars.  Carlow 
returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  Carlow.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Carlow. 
The  county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Kilkenny  ;  a  barrack- 
station  for  cavalry  and  infantry  is  at  Carlow.  The  county  constabu- 
lary, of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Carlow,  consist  of  159  men, 
including  officers ;  they  are  divided  into  four  districts,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  Carlow,  Bagenalstown,  Tullow,  and  Borris.  There 
was  no  savings  bank  in  the  county  in  1851. 

(Ordnance  Survey  Geological  Map  ;  Ryan,  Jlittory  and  A  ntiqvilin 
of  Carlow ;  Stalutical  Survey  of  Carlow ;  Fraaer,  Jlandbook  for 
Ireland  ;  Original  Communication*.) 

CARLOW,  county  of  Carlow,  Ireland,  in  the  barony  and  county  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  suburb  of  Oraigue  in  the  barony  of  Slieve- 
marique,  Queen's  County,  an  assize,  market,  and  post-town,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
52°  47'  N.  hit,  6°  66'  W.  long. ;  distant  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road 
49J  miles,  by  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway  55}  miles.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9121, 
beside*  2461  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  other  public  in-t  j. 
tutions.  The  borough  return?  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Carlow  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  45  electoral  divisions,  and 
an  area  of  185,857  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  63,598. 

Carlow  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow  where  the  Burrin, 
a  small  river  flowing  westward  from  the  barony  of  Forth,  enters  that 
river.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  main  streets,  one  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Barrow,  and  crossing  the  Burrin  by  a  neat 
metal  bridge ;  the  other  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Oraigue,  in'Qi 
County,  by  a  handsome  balustraded  stone  bridge  over  the  Barrow. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  latter  street  opposite  the  site  of  the  ruined 
castle  stands  the  parish  church,  a  respectable  edifice  ornamented  with 
a  spire  of  very  elegant  proportions.  The  court-bouse  is  an  octagonal 
building  of  cut  stone,  with  a  handsome  portico  of  Ionic  columns, 
approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  stops,  and  elevated  on  a  massive  balus- 
bracled  basement  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  college 
are  both  fine  buildings  ;  the  church,  which  serves  as  a  cathedral  for 
the  united  dioceses  of  Leighliu  and  Kildaro,  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some cruciform  edifice,  with  an  octagonal  tower  surmounted  by  a 
onthorn  150  feet  high.  The  college,  a  plain  edifice,  was  originally 
founded  in  1789  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics.  A  new  wing 
was  added  in  1828,  and  the  house  is  now  calculated  for  200  students. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  here,  founded  in  1811,  with  a 
school  attached.  There  is  also  a  nunnery.  Carlow  has  a  diocesan 
school  and  several  other  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church.  The  county  jail  is  a  well-regulated  establishment ;  employ- 
nent  is  provided  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  Union  workhouse 
s  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  3278  inmates.  Adjoining  i* 
i  barrack  for  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse.  Coal  is 
wrought  from  the  neighbouring  coal  district  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  by  the  Barrow  from  Ross  and  Waterford  ;  but  the  principal  fuel 
used  by  the  lower  claase*  is  turf.  The  chief  manufacture  carried  on 
lere  is  that  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  Urge  grinding-mills  being  driven 
Kith  by  the  Burrin  and  the  Barrow ;  there  are  a  brewery  and  a  distil- 
ery,  several  flour-mills  and  malt-houses.  The  butter  trade  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

The  town  of  Carlow  grew  up  round  the  castle  which  was  founded 
lere  by  the  early  English  conquerors  about  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  William  Earl  Marshal,  about 
1208,  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  in  1302  by  Lionel,  dnke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  removed  tbo  kind's  exchequer  hither  from  Dublin.  It  is 
said  that  the  castle  was  seized  in  1297  by  Donnell  Mac  Art  Kavanagh  ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  till 
about  1494,  when  it  was  seized  by  a  brother  of  the  Earl  nf  Kil.hu v. 
ind  after  a  siege  of  ten  days  was  token  from  him  by  the  lord  deputy, 
sir  Kdward  Poyniugs.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Royalists  under 
Captain  Bcllew,  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1650,  after  a  short  siege  was 
Hiirrondered  to  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  commanding  a  division  of  Ire- 
ton's  parliamentary  forces.  In  July,  1C04,  the  manor  of  Carlow  was 
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granted  to  Donogh  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond,  and  the  office  of  con- 
stable of  the  castle  was  bestowed  on  him  and  his  son  Brien  in  consi- 
siderat  ion  of  his  surrender  of  certain  castles  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
In  1613  Jaines  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Carlow,  con- 
stituting the  town  a  borough.  This  charter  was  superseded  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  dilapidation  of  the  castle  has  been  comparatively 
recent.  The  whole  structure,  a  square  of  105  feet,  with  massive 
round  towers  at  the  angles,  was  standing  in  1814,  when  an  injudicious 
attempt  was  made  to  modernise  it  by  piercing  new  windows  and 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  in  consequence  of  which  more 
than  one-half  of  the  building  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  ruins,  consisting 
of  one  curtain  wall  with  its  flanking  towers,  about  65  feet  in  height, 
stand  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  still  form  a  prominent 
and  picturesque  object. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Kildare,  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Kilkenny  city,  is  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  A 
fever  hospital  and  military  barracks  are  at  Carlow.  Carlow  is  a  neat 
and  thriving  town,  situated  in  a  rich  country,  and  is  the  residence  of 
m.".ny  respectable  families.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  June,  August,  and 
November.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  Grain  and 
butter  are  exported  to  Dublin  and  Waterford  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Several  flour-mills  and  malt-houses  are  in  the  vicinity. 

(Ryan,  History  of  the  County  of  Carlow;  Thorn,  7rt°«A  Almanac; 
Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers  ;  Original  Communications.} 

CARLSBAD,  a  royal  town,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  is 
situated  on  the  Tepl,  in  the  circle  of  Ellbogen  in  Bohemia,  in  50°  13' 
N.  lat.,  12°  52'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  permanent  population  of  about 
3000.  The  warm  spring  called  the  Sprudel,  to  which  it  is  indebted 
for  its  celebrity,  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1370,  when 
Charles  IV.,  as  the  tradition  says,  while  following  the  chace  in  ita 
vicinity  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  a  hound  that  had 
fallen  into  the  hot  spring  in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  Charles's  physician, 
B«ier,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  water,  that  he  recommended  his  royal  master  to  use  it 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  The 
result  having  established  ita  efficacy,  Charles  founded  a  free  town  on 
the  spot,  settled  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  upon  it, 
ordered  baths  to  be  opened,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  In  the  market- 
place w  a  statue  of  Charles  IV. 

Carlsbud  is  built  in  a  deep  narow  valley,  traversed  by  the  Tepl, 
which  falls  into  the  Eger  just  below  the  town,  and  is  bounded  on 
every  side  by  lofty  heights  of  granite.  The  houses  branch  out  into 
three  distinct  ravines  or  lesser  valleys.  A  more  delightful  scene 
cannot  be  conceived  than  the  prospects  from  the  summit  of  the  heights 
that  screen  these  dells.  They  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  shady 
walks  provided  with  scats  and  summer-houses.  The  hot  springs  are 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tepl.  They  emit  a  delicate  vapour,  which 
constantly  hangs  over  the  town,  and  has  a  peculiar  odour.  The 
Sprudel  has  a  temperature  of  165°  Fahr. ;  its  water  boils  eggs  hard, 
nnd  is  used  by  the  townspeople  to  scald  poultry  and  pig«.  IU  prin- 
cipal chemical  ingredients,  which  exist  also  in  the.  same  propor- 
tions in  the  other  springs,  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  bromine,  and  potash.  About  2,000,000  gallons  of  water 
flow  from  the  springs  in  a  day,  two-thirds  of  which  are  furnished 
by  the  Sprudel  and  Hygeia,  The  Muhlbrunneu  has  a  temperature  of 
138°,  the  Neubruunen  147°,  the  Theresienbrunnen  132°.  There  are 
several  other  springs ;  most  of  them  are  shaded  by  a  covered  colonnade, 
under  which  the  drinkers  take  the  waters  in  the  morning  to  the  'sound 
of  soft  music.'  The  waters  are  used  also  for  warm,  mud,  vapour,  aud 
douche  baths.  In  1838  a  new  fountain  burst  forth  in  the  market-place 
with  a  temperature  of  1354°.  All  the  springs  riee  out  of  grauitic 
bruccia ;  and  all  of  them  have  petrifying  qualities.  The  Sprudel  bursts 
out  of  the  breccia  through  a  crust  of  ita  own  formation. 

Carlsbad  is  the  most  aristocratic  watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
fashionable  season  is  from  June  15th  to  August  15th,  but  some 
visitors  remain  to  the  end  of  September.  The  number  of  visitors 
varies  between  5000  and  6000.  There  are  reading-rooms,  restaurants, 
several  good  shops,  a  theatre,  and  coffee-houses ;  gaming  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Bohemian  glass,  china,  earthen  and  pewter  cups  are 
sold  in  large  quantities.  Every  visitor  who  remains  5  days  pays  a 
tax  of  4  florins,  which  is  laid  out  in  keeping  up  and  improving  the 
walks,  baths,  temples,  colonnades,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  springs.  The  arrival  of  distinguished  strangers  is  announced  by 
trumpeters  stationed  on  a  tall  tower  near  the  market-place  ;  the  nature 
vtent  of  the  flourish  depend  on  the  character  of  the  equipage. 

CARLSKRONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince (Lan)  of  Carlskrona  in  Sweden,  is  situated  in  56°  10'  N.  lat.,  15° 
5'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,000.  It  was  founded  in 
1680  by  Charles  XI.,  who  made  it  the  station  of  the  royal  fleet  and 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sweden.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  island  of 
Trotso ;  the  rest  of  the  town  stands  on  smaller  adjoining  islands,  the 
whole  being  connected  by  bridges  and  by  an  embaukment  with  the 
mainland.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  uneven.  The  houses  are  commonly  good, 
though  small ;  many  of  them  are  built  of  stone  and  the  rest  of  wood. 

The  harbour,  formed  by  a  series  of  islands  lying  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  continent,  is  spacious,  safe,  and  convenient,  and  has 
di.-pth  enough  for  the  largest  men-of-war.  There  are  three  entrances  : 
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the  only  one  practicable  for  large  vessels  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  between  the  islands  Aspo  and  Tjurko,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts.  The  entrance  to  the  west  of  it  is  called  Asposund,  which 
may  be  entered  by  frigates,  and  still  smaller  vessels  find  admission 
into  the  harbour  by  the  east  entrance,  called  Skallesund. 

The  dry  docks  of  this  harbour  have  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  foreigners.  The  old  dock,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  was 
blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  SO  feet  wide  ; 
it  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  new  dock,  constructed 
under  Gustav  III.,  is  much  more  extensive,  and  consists  of  several 
divisions  for  the  building  of  different  kinds  of  vessels ;  it  is  likewise 
cut  in  the  granite.  The  other  buildings  are  the  arsenal,  the  artillery- 
yard,  and  the  admii-alty.  The  buildings  and  constructions  connected 
with  the  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard  are  separated  from  the  town  by 
a  wall.  The  greatest  inconvenience  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
exposed  is  the  want  of  good  water.  The  manufactures,  which,  excepting 
the  naval  equipments  made  in  the  royal  arsenal,  are  unimportant, 
comprise  linen,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar;  metals,  potash,  &c.,  are 
exported.  Steamboats  between  Stockholm  and  Carlshamn  (a  small 
sea-port,  26  miles  W.  from  Carlskrona,  with  a  population  of  4200)  call 
at  Carlskrona. 

The  province  of  Carlskrona  has  an  area  of  1130  square  miles,  and 
had  in  1845  a  population  of  102,342. 

CARLSRUHE  (Karlsruhe),  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
stands  iu  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  about  4  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  railway  between  Mannheim  and  Bale,  being  34  miles  S.  from  the 
former  and  123  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  latter  town :  population, 
24,000.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  372  feet  abovu  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  50  feet  above  that  of  the  Rhine,  in  48°  56'  N.  lat.,  8°  22'  E. 
long.  Its  origin  was  a  hunting-seat  built  on  the  spot  by  Charles 
William,  margrave  of  Baden,  in  1715.  It  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  fan,  the  grand  ducal  palace  constituting  the  central 
point,  from  which  the  streets  and  avenues  diverge.  The  streets  com- 
mence from  a  semicircular  row  of  handsome  houses  which  fronts  the 
palace,  and  is  called  the  Great  Circle.  The  style  of  the  houses  is 
various  ;  some  are  in  the  Dutch,  some  in  the  Fre..ch,  and  many  in  a 
mixed  Greek  and  Roman  style.  The  palace  is  remarkable  only  for 
ita  tower  called  Eleythurm,  which  stands  in  its  centre ;  the  right 
wing  of  the  edifice  contains  the  public  library  of  90,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  coins,  &c. ;  and  the  left  wing,  the  church  of 
the  court.  The  view  from  the  Bleythurm  is  splendid,  comprehending 
the  whole  city  and  the  Hardt  Forest,  which  nearly  surrounds  the 
town,  and  is  pierced  by  roads  corresponding  with  the  several  streets  ; 
beyond  this  to  the  west  are  seen  the  Vofgcs  Mountains  and  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest  Mountains  on  the  south,  and 
the  Bergstrasse  on  the  north.  The  Great  Circle  contains  the 
government  offices,  aud  the  palace  of  the  Margrave  Maximilian. 
Carlsruhe  has  nine  public  squares,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  market- 
place. The  stone-pyramid,  with  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Charles 
William  the  founder  of  the  place,  whose  remains  are  inclosed  iu  it, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  new  Protestant,  the  new 
Catholic,  and  the  garrison  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  The 
building  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
two  fine  halls  for  the  sittings  of  the  two  chambers,  besides  residences 
for  the  president,  officers,  &c.,  and  depositories  for  the  archives  and 
papers.  Among  the  important  institutions  of  Calsruhe,  to  all  which 
are  attached  handsome  buildings,  are — the  museum,  the  mint  and 
offices  of  works,  the  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  picture 
gallery  attached  to  it,  the  arsenal,  polytechnic  school,  post-office,  and 
barracks.  The  town  also  possesses  a  botanical  garden,  a  veterinary 
school,  four  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  aud  other  useful  and 
benevolent  institutions.  There  is  a  theatre  attached  to  the  palace. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood  principally  from  trade,  mecha- 
nical employments,  and  manufactures.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
iilks,  cottons,  carpets,  woollens,  jewellery,  tobacco,  muff,  leather, 
carriages,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The  Palace  Gardens  and  those 
called  Amaliensruhe  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  afford  plea- 
sant promenades.  There  are  also  many  attractive  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  Durlach.  [BADEN.] 

CAULSTADT.     [CROATIA.] 

CARLTON,  West  Killing  of  Yorkshire.,  a  township  and  the  seat  of 
a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Guiseley  and  upper 
division  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack.  Carlton  is  situated  in  63°  53' 
N.  lat.,  1°  40'  W.  long. ;  distant  2  miles  S.E.  from  Otley,  and  28  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  York.  The  population  of  the  township  iu  1851  was 
185,  including  79  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Carlton  Gilbert  Incor- 
poration contains  40  parishes  aud  townships,  with  an  area  of  86,034 
acres",  and  a  population  in  1851  of  68,610. 

CARLUKE.    [LANARKSHIRE.] 

<  'ARMEL,  a  range  of  hills  connected  by  a  chain  of  lower  hills  with 
the  central  mountains  of  Pal  stine,  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea  in  a  bold  promontory,  which  is  called 
Mount  Carmel,  aud  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Acre. 
The  range  rises  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  height  of  about  1500 
feet,  and  its  whole  length  is  about  18  miles.  It  separates  the  great 
plain  of  Philistia  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia.  It  is  composed  of  limestone,  and  was  formerly  noted  for 
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iU  fertility.  Oa  the  suminiU  of  the  range,  o»k»,  pine*,  and  other 
tr**>  fro*  ;  «n.l  the  vine«  and  olive-tre*«  wbt  b  ar*  still  wen  among 
UM  bnunblM  indicate  that  iU  surface  wu  one*  under  cultivation. 
Tb»  ridtM  ar»  (till  oovetvd  with  rich  paiture.  where  shepherd*  fend 
their  fl<>ck>  «•  they  did  when  the  Hebrew  propheU  described  it  u  the 
•  bal'iutiou  of  sh«pber.l*.'  The  Kiihon  run*  along  the  eastern  base 
Ot  Canucl  into  the  lUy  of  Khaifa. 

Jfeimt  Carsuf  i*  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  «acrifk-e  of 
Elijah  (S  Kingt,  xxiiU,  uid  the  fume  of  thin  mirncle  made  it  be  re- 
garvlel  eren  by  pagan*  as  »  place  of  peculiar  nanctity.  The  rite  of 
Elijah's  altar  i*  «t:ll  pointed  out  Carmel  contains  numerous  caves, 
particularly  on  the  western  aide.  At  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Mount  Carmel  U  a  monutery  belonging  to  the  Carmelite  monk*,  who 
took  their  denomination  from  this  mountain  :  the  monastery  is  believed 
to  be  built  i'v  r  the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 

Tlic  little  town  of  Cttifa,  or  Kkaifa  (the  ancient  Porphyrium),  at 
the  northern  baae  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  of  some  importance  on  account 
of  iU  roadstead.  Corn,  cotton,  sesamum,  and  Oalilean  and  Samarian 
oil*  are  exported  from  Caifa. 

CARSAK.     [MORBIHAS.] 

CAKNAK.     [TuEBis.] 

CARNATIC,  a  province  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  extending 
between  8°  and  16°  N.  lat,  and  between  77*  and  81  E.  long.  Thin 
c  comprehends  the  former  dominions  of  the  Nabobs  of 
Arcot,  stretching  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  S.  to  the  small  river 
Guudigama,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Ci:carn  on  tho  N. 
On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a  line  of  coast 
500  miles  long;  and  on  the  W.  are  Coiuibatore,  the  Borramahal 
dUtriota,  and  tie  territory  ceded  by  the  Nizam.  The  breadth  of  the 
province,  no  where  greater  than  110  miles,  averages  about  75  miles, 
and  ia  narrowest  towards  the  north.  The  chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
Eastern  Ohauta  commences  in  the  south,  about  11'  20'  N.  lat,  and 
1  northward  in  a  direct  line  to  16°  N.  lat,  separating  the 
Carnatic  throughout  its  extent  into  two  divisions,  one  called  Caraatic 
Balaghauta,  or  above  the  UhauU  [BALAOHArrs];  the  other  the 
Oarnatic  Payeengh.mt,  or  below  the  Ohauta.  Thu  province  is  t'urth,  r 
1  in  length  into  three  parts,  severally  called  the  Southern,  the 
Central,  and  the  Northern  Climatic.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is 
south  of  the  river  Co'.erun,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cavery,  which 
runs  from  Trichin»]H>!i  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  part  of  the 
Carnatic  tliil  not  f  .-nil  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of 

Arcot,  but  was  tributary  to  that  chief.  The  principal  towns  which  it 
oontalusareCarrical,  CODDALORB,  Madura,  Nagore,  Negapatain,Taiijore, 
TUMI  vellv,  Tranquebar,  and  Trichinopoli.  The  Central  Caruatic  him 
the  CuKrun  for  its  southern  and  th>  Panuair  for  IU  northern 
bound  try.  Its  chief  towns  are  MADRAS,  ARCOT,  Chaudergery, 
•  venuii,  Ginjee,  Nellore,  Pondicherry,  Pulicat,  Vel- 
lore,  and  Wallajabad.  The  Northern  Carnatic  comprehends  the 
f  the  province,  and  is  included  between  the  Panuair  on 
the  south  and  the  Oundlgama  on  the  north ;  of  its  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  we  may  name  Saumgaum. 

t'urn'co/,  at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cavery  River,  is  a  French 
settlement  The  river  is  here  navigable  for  small  boati.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  15,000.  There  is  here  a  good  harbour.  The  town 
pjosneesas  considerable  trade.  Madura,  situated  near  the  Vaygaru 
River,  it  a  fortified  city,  about  270  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  The 
population  formerly  amounted  to  40,000,  but  is  now  probably  not 
naif  that  numb  r.  The  walls  of  ita  ancient  fortifications  rtmain,  and 
a  Urge  palace,  a  great  temple  with  pyramidal  towers,  with  numerous 
Hindoo  edifices,  attest  the  former  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
place.  The  street*  are  wide,  and  regularly  built,  but  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  an  inferior  description.  Nagore,  on  the 
ICag.Te  River,  a  branch  of  the  Cavery,  at  ita  embouchure  in  the 
.  Ocean,  is  a  populous  city,  with  a  considerable  trade.  The 
boiues  are  well  built.  The  city  possesses  several  mosques, 
a  squire  tower  150  feet  high,  and  other  public  buildings.  Ifega- 
fatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  about  50  miles  E.  from  Tanjorc, 
was  formerly  a  Portuguese  and  afterwards  a  Dutch  settlement  of 
Importantly  but  has  lost  Ita  trade  since  it  was  united  to  the  British 
dominion,  in  1783.  Tanjurt,  the  capital  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  is 
situated  near  the  right  bauk  of  the  Cavery,  in  10°  47'  N.  lat.,  79°  13' 
E.  long.,  d  -t  ml  40  miles  E.  from  Trichinopoli  :  the  population  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  35,000  to  80,000.  The  circumference 
of  the  city  ».id  the  sul.urb*  is  about  nix  miles.  U  is  a  place  of 
great  rt.ength,  Mug  defended  by  two  forta,  which  are  ooi: 
wi-.h  >acii  other;  both  am  surrounded  by  wall*  built  of  large  stones, 
and  by  bruad  and  deep  wet  ditches.  The  city  is  regularly  built, 
and  i«  H  d  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  good  houses  than 
any  other  town  in  Southern  Hindustan.  The  palace  of  the  raja 
is  in  th«  larfc-er  fort.  An  extensive  Hi  idno  temple  is  situated 
in  the  smaller  fort  There  is  here  an  Engliah  church.  Tin. 
60  mile*  N.  by  E.  from  Ct|*  Comorin,  is  situated  in  a  very  well 
cultivated  country  not  far  from  tho  mountain*.  Tiamjurbar,  formerly 
a  Danish  settlement,  is  a  fortified  sea-port  town.  It  was  purchased 
by  K..K'»  i.l  la  184*.  The  town  poms  »*  a  good  hnrbour,  and  tome 
commerce.  The  popuUtion  may  be  about  20,000.  Tranquebar  ia  a 

:•«!  station  of  the  Protestant  mitaionaries  in  Hindustan. 
nojnli  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 


Cavery  ;  it  is  fortified,  and  U  said  to  contain,  including  the  suburbs, 
upwards  of  80,000  inhabitant*.  The  nous**  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  of  Taoiore.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  -cloth, 
jewellery,  and  horse  equipments.  The  head  -quarter*  of  the  south 
tlivitjon  of  the  Madras  army  is  at  TrichinopolL  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  a  palace, a  mosque,  and  two  Hindoo  temple*,  i'kandtr- 
ytrf,  is  a  fortified  town,  situated  in  18°  48'  N.  lat,  79°  17'  K.  long., 
about  85  miles  N.W.  from  Madras.  CkutyUpvt  •  situated  in  1 
N.  lat,  80*  3'  E.  long.,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Palair,  distant  about 
88  miles  8.8.  W.  from  Madras.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the 
houses  are  of  mean  appearance.  The  fort  ha*  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  In  1751  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  retained  by 
them  till  1752  when  Captain,  afterwards  Lord  (.'live  retook  the  place. 
t'unjcreram,  called  by  the  natives  Kuuji,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  small  river  Wegawutty,  in  12°  49'  K.  1st,  79'  48' 
E.  long.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  resembles  a 
series  of  village*  interapened  with  extennive  gardens  and  plantation*. 
The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  are  planted  on 
each  side  with  cocoa-nut  tree*  and  bastard  cedars.  The  houses  are 
only  one  story  high  ;  they  have  mud  wall*  and  are  roofed  with  tiles. 
Bach  house  U  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in 
the  centre.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers,  and 
employ  themselves  in  making  red  handkerchiefs,  turban*,  and  cloths 
adapted  for  the  dresses  of  the  natives.  Conjeveram  is  also  the 
residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  belonging  to  temples  dedicated  to 
Siva  and  Vishnu,  which  are  much  frequented.  The  pagoda  of  Siva 
is  a  large  building  said  to  contain  louu  pillars,  many  of  them  elabo- 
rately sculptured.  The  pagoda  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Conjee  is  not  so 
large,  but  is  more  highly  venerated.  It  was  from  this  building  that 
the  town  obtained  ita  name  of  Conjeveram.  There  are  numerous 
pagodas,  near  which  are  placed  large  tanks  ;  in  one  of  theee,  situated 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  great  pagoda,  every  Brahmin  who  visits  the 
place  for  the  first  time  must  perform  bis  ablution*,  and  he  must 
spend  money  in  charity;  the  sums  thua  raised  being  in  fact  •.  • 
to  the  support  of  the  Brahmins  belonging  to  the  temple.  6> 
situate,!  in  12  12'  X.  lat,  79°  28°  E.  long.,  distant  85  miles  N.W. 
from  Pondicherry.  It  was  formerly  considered  by  the  natives  u  the 
strongest  fort  in  the  Carnatic.  The  works  cover  the  summits  and 
great  part  of  the  sides  of  three  detached  rocky  mountains,  upwar< t»  of 
600  feet  high,  and  difficult  of  access  :  the  whole  are  connected  by 
line*  which  inclose  the  plain  between  the  mountains,  and  contain 
within  them  a  fortified  barrier,  dividing  the  works  into  an  outer  and 
inner  fort  This  fortress  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  wo*  successfully  strengthened  by  ita  Mohammedan  and 
Mahratta  possessors.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1761,  and  has 
since  been  completely  neglected.  NMore,  situated  on  tho  right  bank 
of  the  1'c.nnair  River,  is  a  populous  place,  and  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade.  PORDICHERRY,  formerly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
French  power  in  Hindustan,  will  be  described  in  a  separata  article. 
PtUtcat  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
low  sandy  beach,  in  13°  25'  N.  lat,  80°  24'  E.  long.,  23  mile*  N. 
from  Madras.  The  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  here  as  early  as  1609, 
and  after  the  loss  of  Ncgapatam  made  it  their  chief  station  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  Vellon  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Palair;  in  12°  55'  N.  lat.,  79  12'  K.  long.,  about  20  miles  W.  from 
Arcot  Vellora  is  a  large  fortress,  containing  soacious  barracks  and 
a  curious  pagoda,  commanding  the  main  road  from  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic  to  the  province  of  Mysore.  The  fortress  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  with  bastions  and  round  towers  at  short  distances, 
and  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  over  which  is  a  causeway,  forming 
the  only  entrance.  The  town,  which  is  Urge  and  populous,  is  con- 
nected with  the  fortress  by  extensive  outworks.  It  was  besieged  by 
Tippoo  Sail)  in  1781,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Seringapatam  it  became  the  residence  of  his  familv,  bu 
joining  m  a  revolt  in  1826  they  were  removed  to  Bengal, 
is  14  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Chingleput,  in  12°  48'  N.  l 
79°  68'  E.  long.,  and  contains  extensive  military  cantonment*. 
H  situated  in  14°  25'  N.  Ut,  79°  47'  E.  long.,  17  mile* 
•  .lore. 

The  climate  of  the  Carnatic  Payeenghaut,  which  has  the  *ei  on 
one  side  and  an  abrupt  mountain  ri.lge  on  the  other,  i*  considered 
to  be  the  hottest  in  India.  Contiguous  to  the  coast  the  heat  is 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  sea-breeze.  The  failure  of  this  sea-breeze, 
which  sometimes  occurs  for  several  successive  days,  occasions  a  degree 
of  heat  highly  distressing  to  the  inhabitant*,  the  tin  rising 

to  180°  in  the  shade.     From  May  to  July  oc.  iwers  occur, 

and  sometimes  it  rains  heavily  and  continuously  for  three  or  four 
day*,  by  which  the  air  is  cooled  and  vegetation  assisted.  The  soil  of 
the  province  near  the  coast  is  a  mixture  of  sea-sand  and  loam,  sparingly 
ixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  In  many  parts  the 
earth  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  ami  in  others  there  is  in  dry 
weather  a  cot  »'.  c  iintnou  *<lt  upon  the  surface. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Pannair,  tli  •  Palm: 
Colerun,  and  the  Vaygaru.  The  Pannair  rises  in  Mysore,  nn 
fortress  of  Nmiilv'lniL;,  and  taking  a  south -eimter.  full* 

into  the  sea  at  Cnddalore,  after  a  cotiroe.  in<  ,:•«,  of 

about  260  miles.     The  source  of  the  Palair  i*  very  near  that  , 
Pannair :  it  has  a  winding  course  towards  the  north-east  of  about 
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220  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sadras,  in  12°  81'  N.  lat.,  and 
80°  14'  E.  long.  The  Colerun  as  above  mentioned  is  a  branch  of  the 
Cavery.  The  Vaygaru  rises  in  the  highlands  to  the  south  of  Mysore, 
flows  with  a  tolerably  direct  course  south-east  past  Madura,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  20  miles  south  of  Tondi,  in  9°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
79°  5'  E.  long.  During  its  course  the  waters  of  this  river  are  much 
employed  for  irrigation,  and  near  its  mouth  there  is  a  large  tank,  by 
which  it  is  in  great  part  absorbed  :  its  channel  is  partially  dry  during 
some  months  in  the  year. 

The  lowlands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  their 
rent  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  irrigated. 
There  are  four  harvests  in  the  year,  two  of  which  are  raised  upon  the 
same  ground.  The  increase  in  ordinary  seasons  is  usually  for  the 
first  crop  fifty-fold,  for  the  second  and  third  each  forty-fold,  and  for 
the  last  from  twenty  to  thirty-fold  of  the  seed,  the  proportion  sown 
being  about  ten  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  The  high  grounds 
which  cannot  be  watered  are  principally  employed  for  raising  different 
descriptions  of  millet  and  a  few  leguminous  plants.  Sugar  and  indigo 
are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  cotton  in  some  situations  grows 
luxuriantly. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnntic  are  Hindoos.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  is  rented  by  Brahmins,  who  employ  labourers 
of  the  inferior  castes.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  is  that 
of  Sudras,  many  of  whom  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  Carnatic  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans 
was  in  the  year  1310,  when  the  Hindoo  sovereign  was  made  tributary 
Mogul  emperor.  In  1717  Nizam-ul-Mulk  obtained  independent 
possession  of  the  south  of  India,  and  the  dependence  of  the  Carnatic 
upon  the  throne  of  Delhi  ceased.  On  the  death  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic  in  1749  the  succession  was  disputed  by  Chunda  Saheb  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  more  commonly  called  Walla-jah.  Walla-jah  was 
supported  by  the  English,  and  through  their  exertions  was  established 
as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  Walla-jah  was  retained  by  the  English  as  a 
subsidiary  ally  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  hit  son,  Oomdut-ul-Omrah.  In  1801  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Carnatic  was  transferred  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  Nabob  Azim-ul-Omrah,  upon  the  Company  engaging 
to  pay  him  annually  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  country,  and 
providing  for  the  principal  officers  of  his  government.  [AHCOT.]  In 
every  part  of  the  province  there  were  formerly  numerous  fortresses. 
Many  of  the  forts  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  those  still  visible  are 
fast  falling  to  decay,  while  the  towns  and  villages  have  multiplied  in 
number  and  increased  in  extent. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Heyne,  ffalorical  and 
Statittieal  Tractt  on  India  ;  Mill,  Hittory  of  Brititli  India  ;  Reporti  of 
Commiiteet  of  Jloute  of  Cum  mom  on  the  Affairt  of  India.) 
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CAROLINA,  NORTH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  W.  by  Tennessee,  S.  by  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  be- 
tween 33"  50'  and  36°  30'  N.  lat.,  76°  25'  and  84°  30'  W.  long.  Its 
extreme  length  from  near  the  source  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  Cape 
H  itteras  is  420  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth  in  the  eastern  part  is  180 
miles,  diminishing  in  the  western  part  to  only  20  miles.  The  area  is 
4fi,000  square  miles.  The  total  population  in  1850  was  869,039,  of 
whom  563,023  were  whites,  816,011  coloured  persons,  and  881  Indians. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  and  the  propor- 
tion of  slaves  in  this  state  since  1820.  The  total  population  in 

1820  was  618,829,  including  14,612  free  col.  persons  and  295,017  slaves. 

18SO     „     7»7,9»7,          „          1»,*43  „  235,801       „ 

1S40  „  753,419,    „    S1.73J         „         245,817   „ 

18SO  „  869,039,    „    27,46*         „         288,548   „ 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  758,619,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles  the 
state  to  send  eight  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  North  Carolina  sends  two  members. 

Coait-line,  Surface. — The  coast  runs  from  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina  nearly  east  to  Cape  Fear,  and  thence  in  a  generally  east- 
north-east  direction  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  thence  nearly  due  north 
to  the  borders  of  Vir^nnia.  It  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Besides  Cape  Hatteras  it  has  two  other  projecting  points.  Cape  Look- 
out and  Cape  Fear,  which  latter  is  on  an  island  about  eight  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  called  Smith's  Island. 
By  these  three  capes  two  open  bays  are  formed,  Onslow  Bay  and 
Raleigh  Bay.  Near  Cape  Fear  is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  ;  but  along  the  whole  shore  of  Onslow  Bay, 
an  extent  of  lan  miles,  the  flat  coast  is  lined  by  low  barren  sandy 
islands,  or  mor-  properly  sand-banks,  extending  parallel  to  the  shore 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  islands  themselves  being  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  This  series  of  islands  is  traversed  by  several 
inlets,  which  are  not  navigable,  except  New  Inlet  by  Smith's  Island 
and  Bogue  Inlet  in  Onslow  Bay,  and  these  are  practicable  only  for 
small  vessels.  From  the  islands  extensive  shoals  extend  far  into  the 
•e»  and  with  the  furious  gales  which  prevail  greatly  increase  the 


dangerous  character  of  the  coast  navigation.  From  Cape  Hatteras 
the  shoal  extends  farther  than  from  any  other  point,  and  the  vicinity 
of  this  cape  is  consequently  especially  dreaded  by  the  mariner,  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Near  Cape  Lookout,  and  between  it  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras, the  same  character  of  coast  continues,  except  that  the  islands 
are  not  so  frequently  broken  by  inlets,  but  continue  in  one  place  forty 
or  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The  islands  are  also  broader,  measuring 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  But  though  along  this  coast  the 
sandy  islands  extend  in  straight  lines,  the  shores  of  the  mainland 
behind  them  are  broken  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which  like  the  outer  sea  have 
numerous  shoals.  There  are  also  two  extensive  sounds,  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  sounds.  Pamlico  Sound  extends  from  south-west  by  west 
to  north-east  by  east  70  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  15  miles,  and 
terminates  inland  in  the  wide  bays  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers. 
It  is  connected  on  the  north-east  with  Albeinarle  Sound,  and  opens 
into  Raleigh  Bay  by  Ocracock  Inlet,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
mouth  of  the  souu  I,  and  has  14  feet  of  water  at  mean  and  only  six 
feet  at  low  tide.  Albemarle  Sound  runs  due  west  into  the  mainland 
about  60  miles  by  10  miles  in  width  ;  but  it  sends  off  lateral  branches, 
especially  to  the  north,  which  run  from  12  to  15  miles  inland.  Albe- 
marle  Sound  has  no  practicable  connection  with  the  ocean.  Extending 
northward  from  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound  is  Currituck  Sound, 
which  is  50  miles  long  and  from  2  to  10  miles  wide.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  deprives  it  of  good  harbours, 
though  there  are  several  large  rivers.  Cape  Fear,  with  18  feet  of 
water,  is  the  deepest  inlet  tliat  the  state  possesses. 

The  surface  of  North  Carolina  presents  three  well-marked  natural 
divisions.  The  western  portion,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  surface,  lies  in  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains 
[ALLEOHANY  MOUNTAINS],  and  is  traversed  by  several  of  its  ridges. 
To  the  east  of  them  extends  the  higher  terrace,  or  the  hilly  country, 
which  occupies  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface.  Between 
this  region  and  the  coast  spreads  the  lower  terrace,  or  the  level 
country,  which  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of  the  state.  The 
boundary-line  between  the  two  terraces  begins  on  the  north  at  the 
Mundford  Falls  of  the  river  Roanoke  above  Halifax,  and  extends 
south-south-west  to  Smithfield  on  the  Neuse,  and  to  Averysborough 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  and  terminates  on  the  river  Pedee  between 
Rockingham  and  Sneadsborough. 

The  low  country,  stretching  from  100  to  140  miles  inland  from  the 
coast,  exhibits  two  different  aspects.  Along  the  shore  it  is  partly 
covered  with  extensive  swamps  and  marshes,  and  traversed  by  muddy 
sluggish  rivers.  These  swamps  are  said  to  cover  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  one-tenth  of  the  whole  state.  The  largest  of  the  swamps  are  near 
AHiemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds.  Between  these  sounds  is  the  Alligator 
or  Little  Dismal  Swamp,  which  is  of  little  less  extent  than  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Albemarle  Sound  and 
stretches  into  Virginia,  and  is  30  miles  long  and  from  1 0  to  12  miles 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  Drummond  Lake,  30  miles  in  circuit. 
The  swamps  south  of  the  Neuse  River  are  of  less  extent,  though 
several  of  them  are  from  15  to  20  miles  in  diameter.  The  principal 
are  Dover,  Holly,  Shelter,  and  Green  swamps.  These  swamps  are  the 
result  of  the  tidea  and  partly  also  of  land  floods  j  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Sunderbunds  in  the  delta  of  the  Gauges.  They  are 
mostly  covered  with  high  trees,  especially  cypresses,  cedars,  and  pines  : 
but  are  in  parts  covered  with  an  almost  impervious  growth  of  tall 
rank  grass  and  herbage.  The  soil  of  the  swamps  is  generally  a  soft 
bog,  and  is  covered  knee-deep  with  water.  The  dry  tracts  of  land 
which  intersect  the  swamps  and  the  parts  which  have  been  drained 
have  in  general  a  good  soil,  and  much  rice  and  cotton  is  raised  on 
them.  Between  the  swampy  country  and  the  hilly  region  extenus, 
in  breadth  40  miles  and  upwards,  a  tract  of  sandy  land  which  is 
mostly  level ;  but  in  some  places  there  are  hills  200  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country.  The  soil  is  sterile  and  the  surface  overgrown  with 
pine  forests.  The  rivers  have  a  much  quicker  course  than  through 
the  marshy  country,  aud  along  their  banks  the  soil  is  better,  and  the 
pines  are  replaced  by  oak,  hickory,  maple,  beech,  &c.  This  part  of 
the  counti-y  is  only  cultivated  on  the  river-bottoms. 

The  upper  terrace,  or  hilly  country,  lying  between  the  pine  lands 
and  the  mountains,  is  at  a  mean  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  presents  an  agreeable  succession  of  moderate  bills  with  gentle 
ascents,  and  of  wide  and  extensive  valleys.  The  soil  of  the  val.eys  is 
good,  consisting  of  a  black  and  fertile  mould,  and  yields  rich  crops  of 
grain. 

That  portion  of  North  Carolina  which  is  within  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  is  an  agreeable  alternation  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains form  two  ridges,  of  which  the  west  is  called  the  Iron  Mountains 
(and  part  of  it  also  the  Stone  and  another  part  the  Smoky  Mountains) 
and  the  east  the  Blue  Ridge.  Both  are  united  at  several  places  by 
short  intermediate  ridges.  The  highest  summit  is  Black  Mountain, 
the,  loftiest  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
6426  feet.  Roan  Mountain  is  6038  feet,  Grandfather  Mountain  5556 
feet,  and  Table  Mountain  3420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Ararat  or  Pilot  Mountain,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  about  16  miles 
N.  from  Salem,  is  a  solitary  pyramidal  hill  rising  from  a  comparative 
level  1550  feet  high ;  from  the  summit  rises  an  almost  perpendicular 
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to  the  height  of  nbout  800  feet  Th«  r'trt-n  which  rim- 
between  the  tiro  ridgee  run  west  to  the  Tennessee  River.  The  eleva- 
Uoo  of  the  whole  country  comprehended  between  the  two  mountain 
ridges  is  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  iH.il  u  in  general  fertile  iu 
grain. 

Ufdrograplty,  OommtHticatioiu. — All  the  riven  have  rapid*  where 
they  pass  from  the  hilly  country  to  the  low  region.  Their  oourn 
•bore  the  rapids  u  rather  swift ;  but  below  them  no  other  cum  nt  i« 
observed  than  that  produoeJ  by  the  tide,  which  ascends  to  the  rapid*. 
They  oflirr  therefore  an  easy  navigation  up  to  the  hilly  country  ;  but 
•mod-ban  invariably  occur  at  their  mouth,  and  they  are 
ly  (hallow  ;  they  arc  eoftseqnentiy  only  available  for  T«a*eli  of 
i  draught 

be  KoamJtt  U  formed  by  two  branches,  the  Dan  and  SUuuton, 
which  rise  and  unite  in  Virginia.  After  their  union  the  river  run* 
»outh-eaat  by  east,  and  six  mile*  above  Halifax  form*  the  Mnndford 
Pall*.  Lower  down  it*  courae  U  excessively  circuitou* ;  it  {all*  into 
Albrmarle  Sound.  IU  courae  from  the  junction  of  the  two  streams 
ta  160  mile*.  It  i*  navigable  nearly  30  mile*  from  it*  mouth  for  the 
vessel*  which  navigate  the  sound,  and  boat*  of  45  ton*  can  ascend  to 
UM  Mia,  which  are  75  mile*  from  it*  mouth.  A  canal  enables  boat* 
to  pau  round  the  fall*,  and  the  navigation  i*  thin  continued  for  bout* 
of  5  ton*  up  to  the  Dan  and  Stounton.  The  Nrute  rUe»  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  terrace,  and  run*  about  200  miles,  first  south-cant  and 
then  south-east  by  east  Below  Newborn  it  gradually  spread*  into  a 
semicircular  bay,  which  opens  into  the  wider  expanse  of  Pamlico 
Sound :  it  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  greater  part  of  its  cotir.se. 
Between  the  Roanoke  and  the  Reuse  is  the  Tar,  which  also  enters 
Pamlico  Sound,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water 
up  to  Washington,  80  miles,  and  for  boats  to  Tarborough,  90  mile*. 
Cape  Pear  Hirer  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Deep  River  and  Haw 
River,  which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  unite  at  Hay- 
wood,  in  Chatham  county.  The  Cape  Fear  River  flows  by  a  general 
course  south-nut  for  250  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Atlantic  about  10 
mile*  N.  from  Cape  Fear.  It  is  navigable  for  veasels  drawing  12  feet 
of  water  to  Wilmington,  34  miles  from  the  sea;  and  sloops  may  ascend 
to  Fayettoville,  which  is  95  miles  higher  up.  There  are  several  other 
stream*,  but  none  of  any  great  importance,  for  purposes  of  communi- 
cation ;  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  made  largely  available  for 
mechanical  power.  The  only  canals  are  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal, 
which  with  it*  branchea  is  chiefly  used  for  lumbering  purposes,  and 
Harlow  Canal,  which  unites  the  Neuse  River  to  Beaufort  Some 
important  works  are  however  projected  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Deep  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 

The  total  length  of  railways  completed  in  North  Carolina  on 
January  lit,  1853,  was  492  miles.  The  only  through  line  yet 
finished  U  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railway,  which  unites  with 
the  Petersburg  railway  running  north,  and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
line  to  Norfolk  (Virginia) ;  and  at  Wilmington  with  the  Wilmington 
and  Manchester  railway,  which  connects  it  with  the  railways  of  South 
Carolina  :  its  entire  length  is  102  miles.  The  North  Carolina  Central 
railway  runs  from  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  line,  near  Guilds- 
borough,  through  Raleigh,  Hillsburough,  and  Lexington  to  Charlotte, 
when  it  unites  with  the  South  Carolina  railways :  its  entire  length  is 
223  miles.  The  Gaston  and  Raleigh  line  runs  from  Qnstou,  on  the 
Roanoke,  to  the  capital,  Raleigh  (87  miles),  where  it  joins  the  Central 
line.  At  Gaston  it  is  connected  with  the  Greenville  and  Roanoke 
line,  which  is  21  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Petersburg  line  at  Hicksford 
in  Virginia, 

Qrology  and  ifineraloyy. — The  geological  character  of  this  state  has 
been  incidentally  noticed  under  AI.LEUUAXY  MOUNTAINS.  The  low 
country  stretching  inland  from  the  coast  is  of  the  tertiary  and  creta- 
ceous formation*,  consisting  generally  of  deposits  of  cUy,  marl,  and 
sand,  in  which  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  gigantic 
quadruped*,  a*  the  mastodon,  and  large  quantities  of  shells.  Veins 
of  limestone,  copperas,  and  bog-iron  also  occur.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
•esimllstes  these  strata  to  the  English  crag  and  the  faluns  of  Ton- 
nine.  West  of  this  district  are  mica-schist  and  granite  rocks, 
covered  in  parts  with  unconformable  red-sandstone.  According  to 
Profncor  Olmitead,  who  has  made  an  official  survey  of  North  Caro- 
lina, UM  great  slate  formation  U  about  20  miles  wide,  and  runs  from 
Oranville  county  in  a  south-western  direction  across  the  state.  Within 
thin  district  occur  numerous  beds  of  porphyry,  soapstone,  serpentine, 
Ac.  Connected  with  these  formation*  are  the  carboniferous  strata, 
which  occur  chiefly  in  Chatham,  Moore,  and  Orange  counties,  near  the 
middle  of  the  state,  and  afford  valuable  vein*  of  bituminous  coal 
West  of  the  slate  and  coal  district*  i*  another  1*  It  of  prirnnry,  silnrian, 
and  qiiartcifirrons  rock*,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  thi* 
belt  occurs  the  celebrated  North  Carolina  Gold  Replon— prior  to  the 
remarkable  discoveries  in  California  the  richest  gold  district  in  the 
United  States. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  state  is  very  considerable.  The  gold 
district  of  this  part  of  Nnrth  America  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
raitern  declivity  of  the  AUegbany  Mountains  between  82*  and  88* 
N.  lat,  and  the  richest  part  of  this  district  lire  within  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  The  axis  of  the  gold  formation  lies  generally  in  a 
north-east  and  math-west  direction,  and  extends  through  the  counties 
of  Rockinghaui.  Guildford,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarras,  Mecklenburg, 


and  Anaon,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hilly  country  or  upper  terrace. 
The  meUl  is  found  in  superficial  deposits  and  in  rock-veins,  and 
usually  in  aanection  with  quarto,  but  in  slate,  gueiu,  and  granite 
itrata.  The  superficial  deponU  generally  yield  the  richest  ore,  in  the 
deeper  veins  the  gold  requiring  much  trouble  to  extract  from  the 
•ulphuivts  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  gold  is  found  in  small 
flakes  and  grains,  and  also  in  lumps  of  from  20  to  30  ounces :  lump* 
of  4  lb*.  weight  have  occasionally  been  found,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
mass  was  obtained  weighing  28  Ibs.  No  authentic  account  ha*  been 
rendered  of  the  quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained  ;  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  estimate 
is  of  little  value  owing  to  the  fact  of  a  Urge  part  of  the  gold  being  pur- 
chased on  the  spot  by  dealers  for  manufacturers  and  other*,  while  a  good 
deal  pauses  into  the  banks  as  deposits,  and  a  good  deal  more  circulates 
thn.iiL.-li  the  mining  district,  the  smaller  grains  being  put  into  goose- 
quills  and  employed  as  currency ;  and  no  return  of  these  amounts  is 
mode.  The  quantity  converted  into  coin  at  the  mint  of  North  Caro- 
lina, though  considerable,  affords  a  very  insufficient  indication  of  the 
entire  quantity  obtained. 

Iron-ore  is  found  extensively,  and  largely  wrought,  especially  in  the 
rnimtie*  of  Rockingbam,  Stokes,  Surrey,  and  Lincoln,  where  it  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  magnetic  oxide ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Deep 
River  it  is  found  overlying  the  coal,  and  consequently  in  the  most 
advantageous  situation  for  smelting :  it  also  occurs  in  the  form  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  as  bog-iron.  Copperas  and  plumbago  are 
found  in  some  places. 

The  great  coal  deposits  are  believed  to  occupy  an  area  of  150  square 
miles.     The  region  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  examined  occu- 
pies a  length  of  1 5  miles  and  a  breadth  of  from  five  to  six  miles,  chiefly 
in  Chatham  and  Moore  counties  and  along  the  valley  of  tin 
River,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  Cape  Fear  River.     The  I 
coal  average  upwards  of  seven  feet  of  thickness,  and  afford  both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  of  the  best  quality.     Coal  U  also  found  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  varies  in  the  three  natural 
divisions  of  the  state.  In  the  mountain  region  the  frost  sometimes 
lasts  three  or  four  months ;  but  is  not  much  felt  in  the  hilly  country, 
and  still  less  in  the  low  plain.  The  summers  are  hot  and  sultry  in 
the  plain  ;  and  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  render  it  unhealthy 
from  June  to  October.  In  the  hilly  region  the  heat  is  moderated  by 
cool  breezes.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent, 
a  cold  night  being  often  succeeded  by  an  intensely  hot  day.  The 
climate  of  the  mountains  is  very  temperate  and  healthy.  The  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  '27  miles 
X.W.  from  Raleigh,  is  86°  Fahr.,  the  greatest  heat  being  96°,  the 
lowest  10°,  mean  temperature  597°.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  U  98,  of  cloudy  days  333,  of  clear  days  only  32. 
(Fisher.) 

The  difference  of  the  climate  influences  the  agricultural  products. 
On  the  hot  plain  cotton  is  the  staple  production  ;  rice  also  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  indigo  to  a  small  amount.  Farther  westward 
these  crops  are  superseded  by  wheat,  maize,  and  other  species  of  groin, 
as  well  as  by  flax  and  tobacco.  In  the  mountain  region  grain  is  the 
principal  object  of  cultivation.  The  fig-tree  and  the  peach  generally 
succeed ;  and  in  the  western  districts  apples  and  pears  are  plentiful. 
The  pine-forests  occupy  a  vast  space,  covering  nearly  the  entire  eastern 
section  of  the  state.  In  the  swamps  the  pine  attains  an  immense 
bulk,  while  long  spongy  mosses  hang  in  clusters  from  the  limbs. 
These  forests  produce  a  Urge  amount  of  lumber  for  exportation,  and 
also  yield  a  great  quantity  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  Cedars  and 
cypresses  abound  in  this  low  part  of  the  country.  In  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  prevalent  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  lime,  &c. 
The  maple  and  poplar  are  indigenous  throughout  the  state.  Among 
the  wild-growing  plants  are  the  ginseng,  sarsaparillo,  myrtle,  and 
sugar-maple.  The  wild  vine  is  found  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
some  parts  the  vine  has  been  successfully  cultivated. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  6,453,977  acres  of  improved  farm- 
lands, and  15,543,010  acres  of  unimproved  land  attached  to  farms, 
which  together  were  valued  at  67,891,766  dollars.  The  number  of 
farms  under  cultivation  ou  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  was  56,916.  The 
total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows: — Wheat, 
2,130,102  bushels;  rye,  229,503  bushels;  maize,  27,941,051  bushels; 
oate,  4,062,078  bushels;  potatoes,  5,098,444  bushels;  rice,  6,465,868 
pounds;  tobacco,  11,984,786  pounds;  cotton,  29,639,600  )>« 
Barley  and  buckwheat  and  peas  and  beans  are  also  raised  iu  consider- 
able quantities.  The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  and  the  making  of 
wine  appear  to  be  declining. 

The  number  of  horses  in  I860  was  148,698  ;  of  asses  and  mules, 
25,259  ;  milch  cows,  221,779  ;  working  oxen,  37,309  ;  other  cattle, 
434,402;  sheep,  596,249;  pigs,  1,812,813.  The  products  of  animals 
were  thus  returned  :— Wool,  970,378  Ibs. ;  butter,  4,146,290  Ibs. ; 
cheese,  06,921  lb*. ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  during  the 
year,  6,767,866  dollars. 

Wild  animals  were  formerly  very  numerous,  especially  deer,  bears, 
Ac.;  but  except  wolves  and  wild  cats  few  of  them  m>w  ronmiii.  In 
tin  upper  country  the  wild  turkey  is  Mtill  common,  and  sometimes 
weighs  from  25  to  30  Ibs.  Snakes  occur  everywhere  ;  alligators  inhabit 
the  swamps  and  lower  part*  of  the  rivers. 
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Manufactures,  Commerce,  <bc. — North  Carolina  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural state,  but  has  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  The 
cotton  manufacture  employs  above  1600  hands  and  a  capital  of  above 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  at  present  only 
small,  but  is  steadily  increasing.  The  iron  manufacture  employs  about 
500  persons.  There  are  extensive  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries, 
potteries,  soap  and  candle-factories,  machine-worts,  carriage-factories, 
hardware  works,  and  numerous  saw  and  grist-mills. 

The  exports  in  1852  amounted  to  576,399  dollars,  the  imports  to 
300,488  dollars.  The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  lumber,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow, 
bees'-wax,  myrtle-wax,  ginseng,  and  medicinal  roots  and  plants.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  are  sent  to  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
to  be  exported  thence.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  North 
Carolina  in  1850  was  188  of  28,300  tons  burden,  of  which  140  vessels 
of  19,185  tons  were  American,  the  remainder  being  foreign.  The 
clearances  in  the  same  year  were  274  vessels  of  42,232  tons,  of  which 
212  vessels  of  30,739  tous  were  American.  The  total  shipping  owned 
in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  45,218  tons,  of  which  about  30,000 
tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <kc.—  North  Carolina  is  divided  into  79  counties. 
None  of  the  towns  are  very  populous.  The  following  are  the  principal : 
the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Rale''<jh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  population  4518,  is  situated  in 
35°  47'  N.  lat.,  78°  48'  W.  long.,  about  6  miles  from  the  Neuse  River. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  a  regularly-built  town,  having  in 
the  centre  a  square  of  ten  acres,  from  which  extend  four  main  streets, 
99  feet  wide,  dividing  it  into  four  quarters,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  quarters  are  squares  of  four  acres  each,  from  which  proceed 
street*  66  feet  wide.  The  state-house  is  said  to  be  the  finest  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  the  state-house  of  Ohio 
in  Columbia.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
but  hoi  the  un-Oreciau  addition  of  a  dome.  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  governor's  house,  secretary  of  state's 
house,  a  jail,  market-house,  a  state  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  not  yet 
finished,  the  grounds  of  which  are  four  acres  in  extent,  and  several 
churches.  There  are  several  schools.  Raleigh  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able business,  and  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  state.  Ten 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Newbern,  the  former  capital  of  the  stale,  population  4722,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neuse  River,  100  miles  E.S.E.  from  Raleigh. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  commercial  activity. 
The  Neuse  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  Trent,  which  here 
falls  into  it,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  admit  steam-vessels.  The  principal  exports  are  lumber,  naval 
stores,  and  agricultural  produce.  There  is  also  a  good  inland  trade. 
The  town  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  four  churches. 

Wilm',1  :i'',n,  the  chief  port  of  North  Carolina,  population  7264,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about  35  miles  from 
the  Atlantic,  in  34°  11'  N.  lat.,  78°  10'  W.  long.  The  site  is  low, 
marshy,  and  unhealthy,  but  well  adapted  for  trade.  The  harbour 
has  a  shoal  at  its  entrance,  but  admits  vessels  of  300  tons  burden. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1850  was  15,198  tons.  The  foreign 
commerce  during  the  same  year  was — entries,  118  vessels  of  20,670 
tons;  clearances,  175  vessels  of  31,098  tons.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  court-houge,  jail,  and  several  churches.  It  has  five  newspapers. 
The  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail- 
ways greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  town. 

PayeUerille,  situated  one  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  49  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh,  is  one  of  the  busiest  towns 
in  the  state  :  population  4648.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  100  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  United  States 
arsenal  of  construction,  and  several  churches.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  contains  cotton-mills 
and  flour,  grist,  and  saw-mill*,  and  publishes  three  newspapers. 

The  only  other  places  requiring  notice  are — Beaufort,  a  sea-port 
town  and  capital  of  Carteret  county,  126  miles  E.S.E.  from  Raleigh  : 
population  about  1300.  The  harbour,  which  is  safe  and  spacious, 
admits  vessels  drawing  1 4  feet  of  water.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  Old 
Topsail  Inlet,  west  of  Cf.pe  Lookout.  The  town  has  a  good  coasting 
trade.  Charlotte,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  population  about 
1300,  is  situated  between  the  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  gold  mining  district,  and  contains  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Mint.  Besides  the  county  buildings  it  contains  four 
churches,  and  supports  two  newspapers.  The  South  Carolina  rail- 
way has  it*  terminus  here.  Edenton,  population  1607,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Eden  Bay,  where  the  Chowan  opens  into  Albemarle 
Sound.  It  is  the  capital  of  Chowan  county,  and  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings.  A  good  deal  of  shipping  belongs  to  the  place. 
Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of  Pagquotank  county,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pasquotank  River,  20  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
Albemarle  Sound  :  population  about  800.  Vessels  drawing  7  feet  of 
water  ascend  to  the  city,  and  it  has  communication  with  the  Hampton 
Roads  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  It  contains  the  usual 
county  buildings,  and  several  mercantile  establishments.  The  exports 
are  pine  lumber,  shingles,  and  staves,  chiefly  for  the  West  Indies. 
Three  newspapers  ar«  publiihed  here.  Elizabeth  Town,  the  capital  of 
Bladen  county,  population  about  600,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 


Cape  Fear  River,  40  miles  above  Wilmington.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  &c.,  and  has  a  considerable  river  trade.  Greemsborough,  the 
capital  of  Guildford  county,  population  about  600,  situated  75  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Raleigh,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  neat 
dwellings,  and  supports  two  newspapers;  here  is  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  the  S.mth  Carolina  railways.  Greenville  is  the  capital  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  Pitt  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tar 
River,  35  miles  above  its  confluence  with  Pamlico  River :  population, 
1893.  It  contains  the  usual  county  buildings  and  several  good  stores, 
and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  Halifax,  the  capital  of  Halifax  county, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roanoke,  about  7  miles  below  the 
great  falls,  and  at  the  head  of  the  sloop  navigation.  A  canal  is 
earned  round  the  falls  and  continues  the  boat  navigation  of  the 
Roanoke  130  miles  higher.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railway 
adds  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  town.  Halifax  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  cotton,  corn,  and  lumber.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  the  usual  county  buildings.  Lincolnton  is  the 
capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Lincoln  county,  on  tho  left 
bank  of  the  Little  Catawba  River,  178  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Raleigh  : 
population  about  1000.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  build- 
ings, several  large  stores,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  extensive  cotton 
and  paper-mills  and  iron-works.  Oxford,  population  1978,  is  the 
capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Granville  county,  39  miles  N. 
from  Raleigh.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  hospital,  aud  market- 
house.  Plymouth,  population  951,  the  capital  of  Washington  county, 
is  situated  near  the  Roanoke,  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  the 
building  of  coasting  vessels.  Smithvillc,  population  1464,  on  the  left 
bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  opposite  Smith's  Island, 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  market-house,  and  several  churches.  Tarborough,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tar,  63  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Raleigh,  population 
about  700,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  &c. :  steam-boats  ascend  the 
Tar  to  Tarborough.  Washington,  population  about  1300,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tar  River,  at  its  confluence  with  Pamlico  River. 
Vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  can  load  and  unload  at  its  wharfs. 
There  is  a  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
court-house,  jail,  and  three  churches. 

Government,  Judiciary,  Education,  <te. — The  legislative  body  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  50  members  and  of  a  House  of  Commons  of  120  mem- 
bers. Senators  are  chosen  biennially  in  districts  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  taxation.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen 
also  biennially,  not  less  than  one  for  each  county.  An  apportionment 
of  both  houses  was  made  in  1851,  and  a  new  apportionment  is  to  be 
made  every  twenty  years.  All  free  white  men  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  for  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  election,  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commoi.s ;  but 
a  freehold  of  tifty  acres  of  land  is  a  necessary  qualification  to  vote  for 
a  senator.  No  descendant  of  a  negro  to  the  fourth  geuei'ation  is  to 
be  accounted  a  white  man  or  admissible  to  the  suffrage.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  two  ytars  by  the  persons  qualified  to  elect  members  of  the 
house.  His  salary  is  2000  dollars  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  furnished 
house.  The  governor,  with  the  council  of  state,  which  is  elected  in 
the  same  way,  forms  the  executive. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1852, 
was  366,728  dollars  ;  the  expenditure  was  249,254  dollars,  being  an 
excess  of  income  of  117,474  dollars.  The  state  debt  ia  a  contingent 
one  arising  from  endorsements  by  tha  state  of  railway  bonds,  and 
amounted  on  November  1,  1852,  to  1,230,000  dollars.  The  militia  of 
the  btate  is  composed  of  79,448  men,  of  whom  4267  are  commissioned 
officers.  Every  white  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years, 
unless  exempt  by  law,  is  liable  to  militia  duty. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  ch;^f 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  who  have  a  salary  of  2500  dollars 
each ;  and  seven  superior  or  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
judge  with  a  salary  of  1950  dollars.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and 
superior  courts  are  appointed  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes  is  less  attended  to  than  in 
many  other  states  of  the  Union.  A  board  of  literature  was  estab- 
lished iu  1837  to  devise  a  plan  of  common  schools,  for  which  a  fund 
had  been  provided,  but  nothing  effectual  has  yet  been  accomplished. 
There  are  in  the  state  about  200  academies  and  above  800  common 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  18,000  pupils.  The 
children  of  the  coloured  people  are  excluded  by  the  laws  from 
receiving  instruction.  The  instruction  of  the  upper  classes  is  better 
attended  to.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  at  Chapel  Hill,  28  miles 
west-north-west  from  Raleigh.  It  was  incorporated  in  1793,  and  first 
conferred  degrees  in  1797.  In  1853  it  had  11  professors  and  270 
students;  and  a  library  of  13,700  volumes.  A  school  of  science  and 
art  was  attached  to  it  in  1853.  Davidson  College,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  founded  in  1838,  had  81  students  in  1853.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  Theological  College.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  1678 
churches  belonging  to  all  sects,  containing  sittings  for  558,204  persons. 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  state  in  1850  was  52. 

Hiitory. — North  Carolina  is  the  site  of  the  first  English  settlement 
made  in  North  America ;  a  small  colony  which  was  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  to  occupy  the  country  granted  to  him  by  letters 
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poMrion  of  »  site  on  th.  Roanok*.  in  J.me  1585. 
•r  suffered  *o   much  from  the  b. 


la  lluu  and  from  scarcity  of  provision*,  that  after  a  tint*  they  became 
tiwouraged  and  re-embarked  for  Rngland  July  87th  1586.  A  ship 
which  had  been  wot  in  them  with  •  supply  of  provision,  arrived  a  few 
day*  ifter  their  depart  nr*.  and  Mr  Richard  Onnviile  with  three  other 
•hip*  *ent  oat  by  Raleigh  arrived  a  fortnight  later.  Orenvill,-  1  ft  1.'. 
•en  with  provWoo*  for  two  yean  to  maintain  the  settlement  Raleigh, 
a*  *ooa  a*  new*  of  tit*  abandonment  of  the  colony  by  the  original  settlen 
arrived,  sent  out  another  colony,  which  landed  on  the  Roanoke  in 
July  1587,  bat  found  no  other  trace*  of  the  men  whom  Orenville  had 
left  there  than  a  few  human  bone*  scattered  on  the  beach.  The 
governor  returned  to  England  for  direction*  a*  well  as  for  further 
•applies,  leaving  about  100  person,  at  th*  settlement  He  was  unable 
to  revMt  the  Roanok*  till  1590,  when  he  found  the  site  of  the  nettle- 
raent  lnoloe*it  by  a  strong  paluwde.  bat  no  inhabitant*  remained. 
Their  fate  was  never  ascertained  ;  but  there  i*  little  doubt  that  they 
like  the  earlier  wttlen  fell  victim*  to  the  Indian*.  The  flirt  perms- 
•eUluujent  was  made  in  1650  by  some  white*  from  Virginia. 
r  ether  uMleuiuiU  the  colony  received  a  repivRentative  govern- 
t  in  1467,  two  yean  after  which  the  constitution  called  '  Locke's 
me  of  Government'  was  tried  but  soon  abandoned.  [CAROLINA. 
Boom]  The  present  con*titution  waa  adopted  in  1776,  and 


nded  in  1885. 

(Colton,  SltUiftieal  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Statet ;  Darby,  Viev  of 
tit  I'nited  fHairt ;  American  Almanae  ;  State  Reportt ;  Lyell,  Eltmruti 
of  Otology*  <"•<*  Trarelt  in  \orlh  Amrrica.) 

CAROLINA.  SOUTH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  bounded  K.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  240  miles;  N.K.  and 
N.  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for  300  miles ;  and  S.W.  by  the 
Savannah  River,  which  divides  it  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  for 
2  0  miles.  It  lies  between  82°  4'  and  85*  12'  N.  1st.,  78°  25'  and 
85*  10'  W.  long.  It*  length  from  north  to  south  on  the  meridian  of 
the  Sarannah  River  is  268  mile* ;  it*  width  from  the  head  of  Tuguloo 
River  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Kivcr  on  th-j  eart  is  268 
milea.  The  area  is  24,500  square  miles.  The  total  population  in 
1850  waa  668,507.  of  wh  >m  274,567  were  whites,  and  893,940  coloured 
persons.  The  following  taMe  shows  the  increaw  of  the  free  and 
slave  population  since  1820.  The  total  population  in 

1150  wm>  iii.'.Ml,  Including  0.7J6  Ore  col.  prnoni  and  218.475  •lam. 
HSO     „     111, IIS,          „          7.9J1  „  SIS. 401        „ 

114*    „    S94.SM,         „         I,i71  „  S17.0J8      „ 

UM    ,.     MI.M7,         „         l,95«  „  8I4,»I4       „ 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  514,513,  in  which 
number  three-fifths  of  tb->  slares  are  included.     This  entitles  the  state 
rn  six  representatives  to  Congres*.     To  the  Senate,  like  each  of 
the  other  United  State*.  South  Carolina  sends  two  members. 

Court-Line,  Surface,— The  general  direction  of  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  is  north-east  and  south-west.  The  northern  portion  of  it, 
fp>m  the  month  of  Little  River,  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina,  to 
Winyaw  Point  forms  an  unbroken  line  of  low  sandy  shore.  South  of 
that  oape  the  shores,  though  low,  are  divided  by  a  great  number  of 
inlet*,  which  are  the  months  of  larger  and  smaller  rivers,  that  generally 
divide  into  several  branches  before  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
by  their  numerou*  channels  cut  the  shores  into  islands,  the  surface  of 
which  is  very  little  elevated  above  high  tides.  The  principal  of  these 
island*  are  James's,  John's,  Edisto,  8t  Helena,  Port  Royal,  and 
Hilton  island*.  Them  islands  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak, 
pine,  and  palniettneft,  and  yield  the  black-seed  or  sea-island  cotton. 
Formerly  these  islands  were  the  haunts  of  alligators  which  swarmed 
in  the  inlet*,  and  were  covered  with  dense  woods  and  rank  herbage, 
nearly  impenetrable  to  man.  Now  they  are  under  cultivation  and 
well  peopled.  Long  sand  beaches  border  the  islands,  and  are  the 
resort  of  thousands  of  sea-fowl.  The  line  of  coast,  though  generally 
uniform  a*  to  course  from  point  to  point,  is  very  irregularly  in  i 
The  inlet*  dividing  the  island*  as  well  as  the  rivers  are  comparatively 
Y*ry  shallow,  but  the  rivers  In  every  instance  are  deeper  within  than 
at  their  bars.  In  two  point*  only  can  the  coast  be  approached  by 
\uVn~A*.  One  place  is  Charleston  Harbour,  which  is  form  .1  l.y 
the  jnnction  of  two  small  men,  the  Cooper  and  A»hley,  the  channel 
of  which  admit*  Tamil  of  18  feet  draught  The  other  is  George 
Town  at  the  h*ad  of  Winyaw  Bay,  which  admits  vessels  of  11  feet 
draught  Port  Royal  entrance,  formed  by  the  Broad  River,  the 
common  wstaary  of  tome  little  creeks  into  which  the  tide  ascends  to 
•  eonckUrabU  diaUnce.  also  admit*  vessels  drawing  10  or  11  feet  of 


r ;  and  on  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  which  wind  through  the 
labyrinth  of  creek,  and  island*  with  which  this  portion  of  the  coast 
is  chequered,  i*  situated  the  port  of  Beaufort,  which  ls  spacious,  but 
doe*  not  admit  VMM!*  so  large  a*  those  which  enter  Charleston 
Harbour  ;  th*  ptan  moreover  <*  very  unhealthy  and  few  venae!*  enter 
the  port  He  Helena  Sound  i*  nearly  8  mile*  wide,  and  run*  10  or 
12  mile*  inland,  bat  it  i*  far  too  ahallow  and  too  much  beset  with 
shoal*  to  admit  TS*M|*  of  even  moderate  tonnage.  Btone  Inlet  ha* 
B  or  10  feet  of  water,  but  i*  seldom  used. 

Sooth   Carotin*,    like    North    Carolina,    exhibit*    thr«v   different 
The  most  w**t»iu  districts  are  covered  with  ridges  of  m<mn- 
i  and  hills  which  belong  to  the  Allegheny  system.     East  of  thin 
•  i  th*  hilly  country,  which  i*  followed  by  a  low 


plain  that  upreadu  over  the  eastern  districts  of  th*  state  to  th*  ocean. 
Bat  the  proportion  of  th*  irarfao*  belonging  to  each  of  the**  region* 
differs  coo. i, lrrml.lv  from  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  low  (.lain 
comprehends  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  anil  the 
remainder  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  other  two  region*. 
The  line  which  ••pirate*  the  plain  from  the  hilly  ration  pane*  from 
Sn**dsboroiuih  in  North  Carolina  to  Camden  on  the  U  uteree,  and 
thence  to  Columbia  on  th*  Congaree,  or  to  the  junction  of  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  and  terminates  on  the  Savannah  at  Augusta. 

The  plain  along  the  sea-dhore,  which  extend*  from  80  to  100  mile* 
inland,  is  a  uniform  level  At  it*  western  border  it  ha*  an  imper- 
ceptible accent  to  about  800  fact  above  the  sea.  The  soil,  wlii.-h  on 
the  arrival  of  the  European*  was  covered  with  tree*,  but  in  now 
nearly  devoid  of  them,  U  in  general  barren,  consisting  either  of  rand 
or  a  fight  blaoklsh  earth  ;  but  it  i*  intersected,  •specially  along  the 
riven,  by  fertile  tracts  which  yield  rich  crops,  especially  of  rice.  A 
portion  is  covered  with  numerous  swamps  and  uionuuea,  which  though 
not  so  extensive  as  in  North  Carolina,  cover  an  area  of  2000  square 
inil''» ;  they  are  overgrown  with  heavy  timber,  such  as  oak,  nth,  and 
ojpiess.  On  one  side  of  all  tho  riven,  and  generally  on  both,  the 
margin  i*  a  swamp  from  half  a  mile  to  three  mile*  in  breadth. 

To  the  Wfst  of  this  plain  stretches  a  chain  of  aandy  hill-  from  20 
to  40  milea  in  breadth,  beginning  at  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Pedee  in  North  Carolina,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah.  This  tract,  known  a*  the  '  Middle  Country,'  pro- 
duces nothing  but  small  pine-trees  and  some  shrubs,  except  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  to  which  the  vegetable  mould  has  been  carried  I 
rains,  and  which  are  very  fertile.  Some  of  the  sand  hills  are  200  feet 
above  the  adjacent  valleys.  In  this  region  the  riven  form  rapids. 
Thu  country  farther  west,  known  as  the  '  Ridge,'  rise«  aomruh:vt  pre- 
cipitously from  the  Middle  Country  ;  it  is  agreeably  brnkrn  ii.i  .  hill 
and  dale,  and  loose  stone*  and  rocks  frequently  occur  on  it*  surface. 
But  the  valleys  and  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  have  a  fertile 
black  soil  which  produce*  good  crops  of  grain.  The  more  elevated 
parta  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  oak  and  other  hard  trees.  The 
hilly  country  gradually  rises  into  mountains,  which  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  state  attain  a  considerable  height,  the  Table  Rock  in 
I',  ii.l'.-ton  being  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  between  the 
ridves  and  mountains  may  at  a  mean  rise  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  soil  is  thought  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  thu  hilly  tract,  even 
the  greatest  part  of  the  heights  being  covered  with  till  trees  of  hard 
wood.  When  it  is  cultivated  it  yields  good  crops  of  corn. 

Hydrography,  Communications. — South  Carolina  is  very  well 
watered,  its  riven  being  numerous,  and  some  of  considerable  length. 
But  though  their  volume  of  water  is  considerable,  and  of  great  value 
for  mechanical  power,  only  two  of  them  are  fit  for  navigation  in 
tli.  ir  lower  country,  and  even  these  only  for  small  river  boats,  OB 
account  of  their  slmllowness.  But  as  the  tide  ascends  to  the  sand- 
hills their  navigation  is  easy.  Higher  up  numerous  rapi.ln  render  the 
transport  of  goods  tedious,  difficult,  and  expensive.  The  principal 
riven  are  the  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Savannah. 

The  Pedtt,  usually  called  the  Oreat  Pedee,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  North  Carolina,  86°  N.  lat  and  between  81°  and  82°  W.  long.,  and 
is  fint  called  the  Yndkin.  It  flows  first  north-east  by  east  an<l  then 
turns  abruptly  to  south-south-east,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina  it  continues  in 
the  same  direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Little  Pedee,  whence  it 
flows  south-south-west  to  the  port  of  Georgetown,  at  which  place  it  is 
called  Winyaw  Bay,  and  forms  a  wide  ic.ttiutry.  It  is  navigable  for  200 
miles  by  river-boat*  of  60  tons  burden.  The  Little  Ptdet  rise*  in  North 
Carolina ;  from  its  en  trance  into  South  Carolina  it  flows  south-east  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Lumber  River,  which  issues  from  the  rrmrsh  district 
of  North  Carolina,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  but  some  distance 
lower  again  turns  south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Great  Pedee  32 
miles  above  Winyaw  Bay.  The  Great  Pedee  is  joined  by  several  other 
tributaries  in  it*  course  through  this  state,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  i*  Lynch' i  (V<r/-,  wlm-h  after  a  generally  south-south-eastern 
course  of  125  miles  from  it«  rise  in  North  Carolina  falls  into  the  Ore** 
Pedee  on  the  right  bank,  about  30  mile*  higher  than  the  Little  Fade*. 
Lynch's  Creek  is  navigable  by  boats  for  about  60  miles.  The  Kantet 
is' formed  by  two  great  branches,  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree.  The 
Watered  rises  in  North  Carolina,  a  little  we*t-*outh-we*t  of  the  source 
of  tho  Yadkin.  and  is  there  called  Catanba.  It  run*  fint  east,  and 
then  south-south-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  through 
Carolina  to  it*  junction  with  the  Congaree,  having  flowed  more  than 
l.">n  mill-*.  It  i»  navigable  for  boats  of  70  tons  burden  to  Camden,  above 
which  town  are  the  Catewba  Falls,  where  the  river  in  a  mile  and  a  half 
descend*  90  feet ;  but  aa  the  fall*  may  now  be  avoided  by  a  cmml  cut 
along  the  river,  called  the  Wateree  Canal,  it  may  be  ascended  much 
higher,  at  leant  by  river-boat*.  The  Conyaret,  the  other  great  branch 
of  the  Santee,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  river*,  the  Broad 
River  which  rise*  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Saluda  which  take*  it* 
origin  near  the  Table  Kock,  i:i  the  moat  western  portion  of  South 
Carolina.  By  their  junction  near  Columbia  tho  Congaree  is  formed, 
and  to  this  point  vessels  of  70  tons  burden  may  ascend.  The  Congare*, 
miming  in  a  curve  to  the  sou  U. -cast,  united  with  the  Watoree,  from 
which  point  the  river  i*  called  Santee.  It  flows  fint  south-east,  and 
then  torn*  by  degree*  to  the  east  and  is  navigable  fur  large  barge* 
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and  steam-boats,  but  its  mouth  is  shallow.  Its  course  considerably 
exceeds  250  miles.  All  these  rivers  have  numerous  affluents.  The  | 
Savannah,  the  noblest  of  the  rivers,  belongs  equally  to  this  state  and  | 
Georgia.  It  has  its  farthest  bra  -ches  in  the  north  western  district  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  forms, 
during  all  its  course,  a  distance  of  250  miles  south-south-east,  the 
boundary  between  both  states.  It  has  17  feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  and 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  17  miles  above 
its  mouth,  and  for  river-vessels  and  steam-boats  to  Augusta,  above 
which  town  some  rapids  occur.  The  tide  ascends  about  45  miles  :  the 
average  fall  from  Augusta  to  its  mouth,  a  distance,  including  the 
windings,  of  about  250  miles,  is  about  one  foot  a  mile.  The  Editto  is 
formed  by  two  confluent  streams,  the  South  and  the  North  Edisto, 
which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  after  being  swelled  by 
numerous  small  affluents  unite  near  Branchville ;  the  Edisto  then 
flows  east-south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  stream  which  flows 
through  Four  Holes  Swamp,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  during  the  remainder  of  its  course.  Some 
distance  above  its  outfall  a  branch  divides  from  the  main  stream  and 
forms  Edisto  Island,  which  is  12  miles  long.  an<l  from  one  to  five 
miles  wide.  The  Edisto  is  navigable  by  large  boats  for  100  miles. 
There  are  several  smaller  rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
which,  though  their  mouths  are  obstructed  by  bars,  are  navigable  by 
river-boats  for  a  few  miles.  Among  them  are  the  A»hley,  which  issues 
from  Cypress  Swamp  and  is  navigable  by  schooners  for  20  miles  above 
Charleston ;  near  which  city  it  joins  Coopir't  River,  which  is  navigable 
for  30  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  Santee  by  a  canal :  the 
CootawaMiie  and  the  Cambahee  are  also  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 
Besides  these  rivers  there  are  several  short  canals,  such  as  the  Sautee 
Canal,  extending  from  Charleston  Harbour  to  the  Sautee  River ;  the 

w  Canal  (7  miles),  which  connects  Wiuyaw  Bay  and  Kinlock 
Creek;  the  Saltida  Canal,  from  Saluda  Shoals  to  Granby  Ferry  (64 
miles) ;  five  canals  cut  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Catawba  Hiver ;  and  a  few  more  of  a  similar  kind.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Governor  Seabrook,  South  Carolina  has  now,  apart  from 
the  creeks  nnd  imVU  of  the  sea,  an  inland  navigation  of  2400  tuiles. 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  southern  states  to  adopt  the 
railway  system.  The  lines  of  railways  completed  in  this  state  in  1863 
'amounted  to  649  miles.  The  South  Carolina  line  commences  at 
Charleston  and  terminates  at  Hamburg  (137  miles),  where  it  unites 
with  the  Georgia  railway.  It  is  connected  with  the  railways  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  South  Carolina  and  Charlotte  railway,  109  miles  long. 
The  Greenville  and  Columbia  line,  which  connects  the  towns  of  those 
names,  is  114  miles  long.  The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  line 
connecting  Manchester  in  South  Carolina  with  Wilmington  in  North 
Carolina  is  115  miles  long.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Columbia  and 
Branchville,  67  miles  ;  the  Camden  Branch,  37  miles ;  King's  Mountain, 
32  miles;  Laurens,  15  mil.s;  Anderson  Branch,  13  miles;  and  Abbe- 
ville Branch,  12  miles.  Several  extensions  of  these  lines,  as  well  as 
entirely  new  lines,  are  in  progress  or  projected. 

;yy,  Mineralrjyy,  <L-c. — In  its  general  geological  character  this 
Btate  resembles  NORTH  CAROLINA.  There  are  first  the  low  alluvial 
tertiary  plains  bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  rise  into  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  middle  country ;  and  then  west  of  these  the  belt  of  slate 
rocks  running  still  farther  west  into  the  primary  formations  of  the 
mountain  district.  The  low  country  is  wholly  tertiary,  consisting 
mainly  of  sands  and  marly  clays,  with  veins  of  burr-stone  and  white 
limestone.  The  burr-stone  and  limestone  are  stated  by  Lyeil  to  belong 
to  the  Eocene  period.  In  the  alluvial  strata  have  been  found  nume- 
rous remains  of  mastodons  and  other  extinct  gigantic  quadrupeds,  and 
vast  numbers  of  shells  occur  in  the  Eocene  strata.  The  clays  afford 
good  fire-clay  and  excellent  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  bricks.  The  rocks  between  the  clay-slate  aud  new  red-sandstoue, 
among  which  are  the  valuable  carboniferous  strata  of  North  Carolina, 
are  entirely  wanting  in  this  state.  The  gneiss  rocks  afford  excellent 
building  "tones,  but  the  slates  do  not  generally  split  well.  Several 
quarries  of  promising  mica  slate  have  however  been  opened.  Beds  of 
fine  soapstone,  whetstone,  &c.,  occur.  Within  the  series  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  occur*  the  continuation  of  the  auriferous  veins  of  North 
Carolina.  The  granitic  rocks  afford  excellent  building  materials: 
among  the  finer  sort*  may  be  mentioned  the  red  granite  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ColumbiiCand  the  porphyritic  granites  of  Camden  and 
Buffalo  Creek.  The  eienites  of  Abbeville,  Fail-field,  and  Lexington 
are  i-aid  by  Professor  Tuomey  to  be  very  beautiful.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  white  and  variegated  marbles  of  Spartansburg  and 
Laurens  form  excellent  materials  for  building  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  and  porcelain-earth  abounds  throughout  the  primary  region 
wherever  the  felcUpathic  granite  is  found  in  a  state  of  disintegration. 
The  undecomposcd  feldspar  of  the  granites  also  affords  a  good  glaze 
for  pottery. 

Among  the  minerals  of  South  Carolina  gold  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  The  veins  have  .been  for  some  time  worked  to  advantage, 
though  the  yield  in  considerably  less  than  in  North  Carolina.  The 
largest  quantities  have  been  obtained  by  washing  the  river  deposits, 
but  lumps  or  nugget*  of  a  good  size  have  been  obtained  by  digging. 
Iron-ore  of  very  fine  quality  is  said  to  abound.  Copper  and  lead  have 
been  met  with  in  small  quantities.  Coal  is  not  found  in  the  state. 
Red  and  yellow  ochree  of  superior  quality  abound  in  Chesterfield  dis- 


trict.    Many  of  the  precious  stones  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
state. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  the  low  plain  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  but  comparatively  mild  in  winter.  Snow  seldom  falls 
near  the  sea,  and  is  soon  dissolved.  The  thermometer  ranges  between 
17°  and  93°.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  country  is  deluged 
with  torrents  of  rain  accompanied  by  hurricanes,  thuuder,  and  light- 
ning, and  the  air  is  loaded  with  noxious  vapours  which  generate  bilious 
fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  driest  mouths  are  April  and  May, 
which  are  also  the  healthiest,  but  November  is  considered  the  most 
agreeable.  The  cold  weather  seldom  begins  before  December,  and 
terminates  in  March.  The  temperature  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
changes.  "  It  is  not  unworthy  of  especial  remark,"  observes  Governor 
Seabrook,  "  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  swamps  and  marshes,  so 
poisonous  to  the  white  man,  are  at  all  times  innocuous  to  his  slave. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  merciful  provision  of  an  All-Wise  Being,  the 
alluvial  region  of  South  Carolina  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
water-courses  would  soon  become  a  dreary  waste,  and  tenanted  only 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forest,"  In  the  upper  country  snow  aud  frost 
occur  annually,  and  the  snow  is  sometimes  from  12  to  18  inches  deep, 
aud  remains  on  the  ground  for  weeks  and  even  months.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  between  65°  and  85°,  and  sometimes  rises 
to  94°  and  95°.  In  winter  it  ranges  between  20°  and  £5°,  and  falls  to 
10°  or  11°  during  the  greatest  cold,  which  lasts  but  a  few  days.  But 
this  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons.  Hurricanes  sometimes  cause 
great  damage  in  the  lower  country,  and  earthquakes  are  felt  from  time 
to  time,  though  not  frequently. 

Respecting  the  soil,  &c.,  of  this  state,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better 
than  quote  the  official  statement  of  Governor  Seabrook  : — "  The  soils 
though  of  every  kind  may  be  said  to  comprehend  six  varieties,  each 
the  best  suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of  them  capable  of  advantage- 
ously producing  three-fourths  of  the  vegetable  products  grown  in  its 
limits.  While  local  differences  are  everywhere  observable,  the  sur- 
face and  soil  of  the  upper  districts  present  a  great  similarity  ;  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  lower  districts.  In  thu  former  the  lauds  are 
broken  and  hil  y,  in  the  latter  level ;  oak  is  the  natural  growth  of  the 
one,  pine  of  the  other.  Clay  is  the  soil  of  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  state,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is 
almost  the  universal  substratum.  A  close  stiff  land  predominates 
generally  in  the  parishes  south-east,  and  an  open  sand  on  the  sea- 
i»lands.  The  highlands  of  the  country  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers 
are  naturally  much  superior  to  those  of  the  pine-covered  region,  but 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  form»r  are  greatly  surpassed  in  richness 
by  the  river  swamps  of  the  latter.  In  its  capacity  for  permanent 
iniprovemeut,  the  granite  half  of  the  state  has  been  more  highly 
favoured  by  nature  than  the  alluvial.  This  is  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  open  texture  permeable  to  water  of  its  clayey  subsoil,  and  the 
potash  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
feldspar  and  mica  of  the  granite.  In  a  few  localities  however  the 
depth  of  the  substratum  and  its  proximity  to  the  sui-lace  offer  serioun 
obstacles  to  its  higher  productions.  These  among  other  causes  seem 
yet  to  be  operating  against  the  cultivation  of  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  those  peculiar  soils  known  as  the  'Flat  Woods'  of  Abbeville; 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dutchman's  and  Wateree  creeks,  in 
Fail-field,  and  the  Black-Jack  lands  of  Chester.  Deriving  their  fertility 
from  the  hornblend  disintegrated  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  close  clay 
subsoil,  it  would  appear  that  steady  industry,  incited  and  directed 
by  ordinary  skill,  was  alone  wanting  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
uncommon  productiveness  which,  in  spite  of  long-continued  and 
improvident  tillage,  still  distinguishes  these  remarkable  tracts  of  land. 
.  .  .  The  swamps,  covering  2000  square  miles  of  land  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  are  capable  of  thorough  and  economical  drainage  and  con- 
version into  active  and  available  capital.  The  pine-lands,  embracing 
6,000,000  of  seres,  constitute  the  most  neglected  portion  of  the  state ; 
.  .  .  yet  this  is  in  all  its  relations  a  district  of  country  of  immea- 
surable value. 

"  The  natural  means  of  resuscitating  the  soil  are  abundant  and 
widely  diffused.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  country  shows  exhaust- 
less  beds  of  the  richest  marl.  Limestone,  though  obtainable  only  in 
York,  Spartansburg,  Laurens,  and  Pickens,  exists  in  such  quantities 
in  the  fiist  two  districts,  that  by  railroad  communication  the  entire 
primitive  region  will  at  no  distant  day  be  furnished  with  this  earth, 
so  essential  to  the  nutrition  and  development  of  plants.  While  the 
sea-shore  parishes  possess  unfailing  supplies  of  salt  mud,  salt  grass, 
and  shell  marl,  two-thirds  of  the  state  are  most  amply  furnished  with 
swamp,  mud,  and  peat. 

"  The  botany  of  the  state  cousista  of  about  3000  species  of  plants  ; 
of  these  2000  are  flowering,  and  1060  unproviiled  with  flowers,  aa 
parts  of  their  organs  of  fructification.  In  relation  to  the  former, 
about  65  are  naturalised — that  is,  foreign  plants  introduced  and  now 
growing  wild.  There  are  about  150  grasses,  of  which  15  are  native; 
30  species  of  esculents  (for  man),  of  which  three  or  four  are  naturalised, 
and  about  70  more  used  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  of 
which  five  or  six  are  naturalised." 

The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  in  the  low  plains  are  rice  and 
cotton,  the  latter  being  also  cultivated  in  some  districts  farther 
inland.  The  finest  cotton  known  to  commerce  is  that  grown  on  the 
sea-inlands.  About  three-fourths  of  the  rice  raised  in  the  United 
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fHales  ar*  grown  in  South  Carolina.  The  nu-.-ar-cane  it  only  grown 
with  advantage  in  the  Beaufort  di«tri.t,  which  form*  th«  most 
southern  |*rt  of  thr  state.  The  fruiu  at  the  aea-coast  are  UIOM  of 
UK-  •outt.tm  countries  of  Europe  -  onmgM,  lemons,  pomegranate, 
olive*,  and  fig*.  In  the  upper  country  all  the  gntini  and  vegetable* 
ct  England  an  grown,  with  maiie  in  addition.  The  fruit*  are  also 
nion  in  thU  country.  Tobaooo,  indigo,  and  hemp  ware 
product*,  and  tobacco  it  Hill  grown  very  largely.  Hope, 
Ac.,  are  al*o  cultivated.  Among  the  wild  plant*  the  gin- 
seng, grotian-root,  and  wax  myrtle  may  be  noticed.  The  forests 
contain  many  fine  tim>>er-treea,  especially  oak,  beech,  and  hickory. 

On  Jane  SOth  1850  there  wen  in  the  i-tate  29,009  farms  tinder 
cultivation.  The  improved  farm-land*  amounted  to  4,072.051  acre*, 
unimproved  bu.d*  11145,049  acre*.  Tallied  together  at  82.4S1.684 
dollar*.  The  principal  grain  crop*  in  1850  were,  in  buahelt: — Wheat 
1,066,277,  rye  43.790,  maize  18.561,454.  and  oat*  2.322,165.  The  rice 
raited  in  the  tame  year  amounted  to  159,930,613  Ibis. ;  pea*  and  bean*, 
1.026,900  l.unheU;  potatoes,  186,494  bu»hel",  and  iweet  potatoes, 
4.337.469  butbeli;  cugar,  071.800  lb». ;  cotton,  132,398,400  Ib*., 
being  an  increase  of  70,686,126  Ibs.  orer  the  cotton  raised  in  1840  , 
tobacco,  74,886  Ib*. ;  bay,  20,295  ton*;  wine,  6880  gallon*. 

The  domestic  animal*  are  tboce  of  Europe ;  black  cattle  are  the 
matt  abundant  Many  of  the  wild  animal*  with  which  the  country 
formerly  abounded  bare  disappeared ;  but  itill  there  are  found  in  the 
mountainop*  district*,  and  even  in  tome  part*  of  the  lower  country, 
deer,  bean,  wolve*,  wild  cat*,  foxes,  squirrel*,  rabbit*,  racoon*,  opos- 
sums, and  polecat*.  The  wild  turkey  is  pretty  common  in  the  upper 
country,  and  the  wild  pigeon*  come  at  certain  season*  in  gnat 
iiunit  <TK.  Several  kindi  of  serpent*  are  known,  among  which  is  the 
rattlesnake ;  but  they  become  continually  leu  numerous.  Alligators 
abound  near  the  bead  of  tide-water  in  the  riven,  and  grow  to  a 
great  size. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  97,171  horses;  37,483  mule*  and 
a*tet;  193,244  milch  cows,  and  684,439  other  cattle ;  286,561  sheep, 
and  1,065,503  swine.  The  product*  of  animal*  amounted  to :—  Wool, 
487,233  Ib*. ;  butter,  2,981,850  Ib*. ;  cheese,  4970  Ib*.  The  value  of 
animal*  alaughtered  during  the  year  was  1,302,637  dollar*. 

J/mvfacitirrt  and  Commerce. — The  manufactures  are  chiefly  such  as 
are  required  in  an  agricultural  country.  The  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishment*  in  operation  on  the  SOth  of  June  1850,  and 
j-rodmiug  to  the  annual  value  of  500  dollar*  and  upwards  wait  1473, 
of  which  U'7  were  in  Edgefield  district,  156  in  Abbeville,  and  141  in 
Lauren*.  Of  these  establishments  18  were  cotton  factoric*,  employing 
919  persons  ;  91  tanneries  employing  264  persona  ;  and  6  iron  worka 
employing  155  persona;  the  iron  manufacture  is  confined  to  that  of 
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The  commerce  of  South  Carolina  is  very  considerable,  and  chiefly 
centres  in  CHARLESTON.  The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
myrtle-wax,  and  hide*  ;  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  good's  and 
the  production*  of  the  Boat  and  West  Indies,  with  wines  from  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe.  Both  the  exports  and  import*  are 
<  l:i.  fly  made  through  the  port  of  New  York,  BO  that  the  South 
Carolina  trade  is  chiefly  coasting.  The  railway*  which  centre  in 
Charleston,  and  the  extensive  inland  navigation  greatly  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  state.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1852  wo* 
11,670,021  dollar*,  the  whole  of  which  consisted  of  the  produce  of  tho 
state.  The  imports  amounted  to  2,175,614  dollar*— 1,742,492  dollars 
in  American  and  433,122  dollars  in  foreign  ship*.  The  exports  in  1851 
were  15,316,678  dollars,  the  imports  2,081,312  dollar*.  The  number 
of  abiris  which  entered  in  1 850  was  305  of  96,91 6  tons  burden ;  cleared 
375  of  126,052  tons.  The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the 
state  wa*  36,072  tons,  of  which  7455  ton*  were  propelled  l.y 
• 

•'<«!«.  Tomu,  <te.— South  Carolina  i*  divided  into  29  district*. 
The  principal  town  in  the  state  is  CHARLESTON,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  separate  article ;  the  capital  i*  Columbia,  which  with  some  of 
the  other  niore  important  town*  we  notice  here:  the  population  is 
that  of  1850. 

Columbia,  the  capital,  i*  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congarce, 
immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Saltida  and  Broad  rivers,  in 
67'  N.  lat.  81*  7'  W.  long.  :  population,  6060.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  was  laid  out  in  1787  on  a  rectangular 
plan,  the  street*  being  100  feet  wide.  The  principal  buildings  are 
UM  State  bouse,  which  is  170  feet  long  and  60  feet  wid-,  the  di«ti-ict 
building*,  the  churches,  market-house,  bank*,  academic*,  a  state  lunat.i.- 
asylum,  and  a  Jail.  The  building,  of  Columbia  College  are  extensive 
bat  of  no  great  architectural  merit :  one  of  them  is  an  observatory 
well  supplied  with  instrument*.  There  are  two  theological  institutions 
ill  the  town.  The  dwelling-house*  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are 
of  brick  The  town  i*  well  supplied  with  pure  water ;  and  is  con- 
attend  to  be  very  healthy.  A  good  deal  of  trade  ia  carried  on  :  the  river 
U  navigable  up  to  the  town  forboateof  light  draught ;  the  Columbia 
Branch,  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  railway*  meet  in  the  town  ;  and  the  surrounding  country 
i»  a  highly  cultivated  corn  and  cotton  district  Five  newspaper*  are 
I'lihlitbM  b«re. 

Oamdm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Water**  River,  81  miles  N.E.  from 
Colombia,  population  about  1100,  i*  the  capital  of  Kerabaw  district 


and  contain*  the  usual  district  buildings,  several  churches,  a  masonic 
hall,  a  library,  aud  an  arsenal.  The  river  i*  navigable  for  bouts  of 
70  ton*,  and  the  commerce  of  the  place  i*  further  facilitated  by  the 
Camdeu  Branch  of  the  South  Carolina  railway.  Some  manufacture* 
are  carried  on.  Cam  ten  ia  noted  a*  the  scene'  of  two  engagement*  in 
the  war  of  inde]>endence  ;  and  the  meet  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
town  is  a  white  marble  memorial  of  Baron  dc  Kalb  of  revolutionary 
celebrity,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Lafayette  in  1825. 
Edgtfeld  is  the  capital  and  stands  near  the  centre  of  Kdgefield 
district,  04  mile*  W.S.W.  from  Columbia:  population 
contains  a  court-bouse,  and  the  other  usual  dint  rid  building*,  and 
three  or  four  churches ;  and  has  a  good  local  trade.  Gtorge  Tovn,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  upper  end 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Winyaw  Bay  :  population,  2904.  It  is  the 
next  and  indeed  only  other  port  of  any  consequence  in  the  state 
after  Charleston,  but  ha*  comparatively  little  foreign  commerce, 
though  a  good  coasting-trade.  The  entrances  in  1850  were  2  foreign 
Teasels  of  297  tons,  the  clearance*  to  foreign  countries  24  vessels  of 
3685  ton*.  The  vessels  of  the  district,  mainly  engaged  in  the.  coasting- 
trade,  amounted  to  2779  ton*.  Steamer*  ply  regularly  between 
Georga  Town  and  Charleston.  The  harbour  admit*  vessels  drawing 
11  feet  of  water.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court-house,  jail, 
and  six  churches.  Grtenrlllt,  population  1305,  the  capital  of  Green- 
ville district,  btands  near  the  (source  of  theReedy  liiver.one  of  the  upper 
affluents  of  the  £aluda,  106  miles  N.W.  from  Columbia ;  it  contain* 
the  court-house,  jail,  market-house,  four  churches,  and  two  academies. 
Hamburg,  73  miles  W.S.W.  from  Columbia,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savannah,  opposite  to  Augusta  (Georgia),  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  1000  feet  long,  and  n  railway  viaduct :  popu- 
lation about  2600.  Hamburg  consists  of  a  lower  town  which  lies 
by  the  river  and  contains  the  business  houses,  and  an  upper  town 
which  stands  back  from  and  60  or  70  feet  above  the  lower  town. 
Hamburg  is  an  important  cotton  mart,  and  has  a  large  interior  trade. 
Steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  the  town,  and  the  South  Carolina  and 
the  Georgia  railways  connect  here,  tiewbcrry,  the  capital  of  tb« 
Newbcrry  district,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia 
railway,  47  miles  \V.N.\V.  from  Columbia:  population,  1250.  It 
contains  the  court-bouse,  jail,  fix  churches,  and  two  academies ;  aud 
is  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  place.  \\'inn*l>orough,  the  capital  of 
Ki'irfield  district,  on  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  railway,  24 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  C.  lumbiu  :  population,  1050.  The  town  stands 
on  an  elevated  and  healthy  site  ;  and  contains  the  district  buildings, 
which  ore  of  a  superior  character,  five  churches,  and  four  academies. 
A  liaptist  theological  seminary,  consisting  of  four  handsome  granite 
buildings,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

Government,  Judiciary,  <tc.— The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  aud  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  senators,  45  in  number, 
ore  elected  by  district*  and  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  but 
half  the  number  vacate  their  seats  every  two  years.  The  ivpresenta- 
tiv.H,  124  in  number,  are  chosen  for  two  years.  Every  free  white. 
male  citizen  21  years  of  age  paying  taxes,  or  Laving  a  certain  freehold 
qualification,  aud  having  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years,  has  a  vote, 
in  the  election.  The  executive  power  is  v.  sted  in  a  governor  elected 
by  the  joint  vote  of  the  legislature  fur  two  years,  being  the  only 
governor  of  a  state  who  is  not  elected  by  the  people  :  hi*  salary  in 
600  dollars  a  year,  aud  house-rent 

The  revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
was   739,696  dollars;    the  ex|>enditure  was   369,913   dollars.      The 
absolute  debt  of  the  state  was  1,914,433  dollars,  and  tho  com '. 
debt  1,051,422  dollars.    The  total  property  of  the  state  was  5,240,407 
dollars. 

The  militia  consisted  in  1850  of  55,209  men,  of  whom  2591  were 
commissioned  officers. 

The  judiciary  consist*  of  law  and  equity  courts  of  appeals,  court* 
for  correction  of  errors,  and  court*  of  common  plea*  and  general 
sessions,  which  take  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which 
white  men  are  concerned.  These  court*  are  presided  over  by  four 
chancellors  in  equity  and  six  judges  of  general  sessions  and  com- 
mon pleas,  who  are  appointed  by  a  joiut  ballot  of  both  house*,  aud 
hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  each  of  whom  has  a 
salary  of  3000  dollars.  For  contracts  under  20  dollars,  magistrates' 
court*  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  For  the  trial  of  xlave*  and  free 
people  of  colour  for  criminal  offences,  court*  of  magistrates  and  free- 
holders have  been  established. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  state,  belonging  to  all  denomination*, 
1163  churches,  which  afforded  accommodation  for  458,930  persons. 

Of  late  years  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  ha*  been  attended 
to  by  the  legislature.  A  turn  of  40,561  dollars  wa*  appropriate!  in 
1850  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free-school  system  ;  and  in  that  year 
there  were  1023  public  schools,  attended  by  9122  scholars.  The 
children  of  the  coloured  people,  comprising  a  considerable  majority 
ul' tin'  rhildreu  in  tho  state,  are  entirely  destitute  of  education,  the 
law  excluding  them  from  all  instruction.  The  education  of  the  mid- 
dling ninl  limli'T  classes  is  much  better  provided  for  than  in  the 
neighbouring  states.  Tbe  state  college  at  Columbia  enjoys  consider- 
able reputation  :  in  1853  it  wa*  attended  by  120  atudeute.  '. 
are  also  a  college  in  Charleston  having  70  students,  a  state  medical 
college,  three  theological  seminaries,  aud  two  learned  societies. 
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History,  <i'c. — The  first  settlement  of  whites  in  South  Carolina  wag 
about  1670  ;  but  the  first  permanent  establishment  was  made  in  1680 
on  the  site  of  Charleston.  Previously  to  this,  in  1662,  Charles  II. 
had  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others  all  that  part  of 
North  America  which  lies  between  31°  and  36°  N.  lat. ;  shortly  after 
the  northern  boundaries  were  extended  to  36"  30'.  The  proprietary 
government  of  Carolina  lasted  till  1719,  when  the  two  Carolinas  wece 
separated  and  a  royal  government  was  established.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  proprietary  government  Locke's  scheme  or  consti- 
tution was  tried,  but  not  found  to  answer.  The  present  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1790,  since  which  date  it  has  been  twice  amended. 
South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  several  serious  engagements  during 
the  war  of  independence.  Its  more  recent  history  has  been  almost 
wholly  connected  with  the  strife  of  parties,  and  consequently  only  of 
local  interest. 

(Coltou,  Stalittical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  1853;  Darby; 
Hassell  and  Smith ;  American  Almanac,  1854;  State  Reports;  Lyell, 
Travels  in  America,  and  Manual  of  Elementary  Geoloyy  ;  Featherston- 
haugli,  Stare  Slates,  &e.) 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS  ;  Karpaten;  Krapacti.  This  great 
mountain  range  of  Central  Europe  extends  from  the  Danube  at 
Presburg  to  the  same  river  near  Orsova  in  the  form  of  a  vast  curve, 
with  its  concave  side  towards  the  south-west,  and  inclosing  all  of 
Hungary  that  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  north  of  Transyl- 
vania. Its  whole  length  perhaps  exceeds  800  miles,  for  nearly  one 
half  of  which  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Black  Sea.  On  the  north  and  north-west  the  mountains  slope  down 
to  the  great  level  of  Northern  Europe  :  on  the  south  to  the  plain  of 
Hungary.  Th»range  lies  between  44°  28'  and  49°  38'  N.  lat.,  17°  0' 
and  26°  20'  E.  long.  Its  crest  separates  Hungary  from  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  from  Moravia  and  Galicia  ;  and  Transylvania  from  Mol- 
davia »nd  Wallachia.  In  ancient  times  that  portion  of  the  range 
that  lies  north  of  Hungary  was  called  Carpate<  Mons,  and  sometimes 
the  Bastarnic  Alps.  It  separated  Dacia  from  Sarrnatia. 

The  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Presburg  in  Hungary  stands  is  the 
most  western  point  of  the  whole  system.  From  this  point  the  moun- 
tains extend  north-north-east  towards  the  sources  of  the  Morava  and 
Wa«g,  and  between  the  two  wide  valleys  in  which  these  rivers  flow. 
This  range,  which  is  about  100  miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  miles  in 
width,  is  of  moderate  height,  not  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  called  the  Little  Carpathians,  or  White  Mountains.  The 
declivities  are  rather  steep  and  covered  with  forests.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  passes — one  leads  from  Tyrnau  on  the  Waag  to  Brunn ; 
a  second  from  Trentschin  to  Olmiitz  ;  and  a  third,  the  Jablunka  Pa&2, 
at  its  northern  extremity  from  Czolna  to  Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia. 

At  the  Jablunka  pass  the  Carpathian  range  turns  east,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  from  18°  40'  to  23°  E.  long.  Within  these 
limits  it  bears  different  names.  The  most  western  portion  is  called 
Magura  ;  the  middle,  Baba  Oura;  and  the  eastern,  Beszkid,  though  it 
menu  that  the  last  name  is  frequently  applied  to  all  this  range.  Its 
length  may  be  somewhat  more  than  200  miles,  and  its  width  about 
20  miles  or  somewhat  more.  Its  height  increases  towards  the  centre ; 
the  Linfa  Hora,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Magura  range,  attains  only 
4500  feet ;.  but  the  highest  summit  of  the  Baba  Oura  rises  to  5760  feet. 
Between  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  most 
eastern  point  of  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  which  extend  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  lies  a  plain  of  no  great  extent,  traversed  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Oder ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  road  traverses  this  range  from  the  vale  of  the  Anva  by 
the  pass  of  Jordanow  into  Galicia,  and  leads  to  Cracow. 

To  the  south  of  the  Baba  Gura  Mountains,  and  divided  from  them 
only  by  a  deep  and  not  very  wide  valley,  lies  the  highest  part  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  called  Mount  Tatra.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
not  a  range,  but  one  enormous  rock,  extending  from  west  to  east 
about  50  miles,  and  nearly  30  miles  from  north  to  south  in  the 
middle,  but  decreasing  in  breadth  towards  the  west  and  east.  This 
rocky  mass  is  furrowed  by  numerous  deep  ravines  on  all  sides.  On 
the  highest  part  of  its  surface,  whose  average  elevation  in  estimated 
at  about  7000  feet,  rise  several  high  summits  in  the  form  of  peaks,  of 
which  some  pass  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  highest 
is  the  peak  of  Lomnitz,  which  attains  8779  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  peak  of  Eisthal  (Ice  Dale)  is  only  about  36  feet  lower, 
and  on  its  northern  declivity  is  the  only  glacier  that  occurs  in  the 
Carpathians.  The  number  of  peaks  exceeding  8000  feet  is  about 
twelve,  among  which  the  Kry  wan  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  though 
it  does  not  exceed  8150  feet,  and  is  lower  than  most  others.  This 
portion  of  the  Carpathians  presents  generally  bare  rocks  on  its  surface 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  snow  ;  it  contains  several  small  alpine 
lakes.  This  enormous  mass  of  rock  is  divided  from  all  the  surround- 
ing ranges  and  masse*  by  deep  depressions.  From  the  Baba  Gura 
Mountains  it  is  separated  by  the  valleys  of  the  Arwa  and  Donajec, 
which  at  their  upper  extremities,  where  they  meet,  hardly  rise  much 
more  than  '.?000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  Beszkids,  which  extend 
farther  east,  the  Tatra  Mountains  are  divided  by  the  river  Poprad, 
which  surrounds  the  eastern  extremity,  and  running  north  joins  the 
Donajec.  The  river  Waag  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Poprad,  and 
running  west  separates  the  Tatra  Mountains  from  the  lower  ranges, 
which  extend  farther  south  and  west,  and  which  from  containing 
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numerous  mines  of  metals  are  called  by  the  Germans  Un;arisches 
Erzgebiirge  (the  Ore  Mountains  of  Hungary).  These  Ore  Mountains 
occupy  a  much  larger  surface  than  all  the  ranges  already  noticed, 
inasmuch  as  they  extend  over  all  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  48"  N.  lat.,  between  the  river  Hernad  (which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Poprad  and  Waag  and  falls  into  the  Theiss)  and 
the  bend  of  the  course  of  the  river  Waag.  Its  most  southern  extre- 
mity, Mount  Matra,  stretches  even  south  of  48°.  Its  length  exceeds 
120  miles,  and  its  width  70  miles ;  but  the  whole  of  this  surface  is 
not  covered  with  mountains  :  it  presents  only  a  few  ranges  running 
west  and  east,  and  Reparated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys,  which 
at  some  places  might  be  called  plains.  The  range  nearest  to  the 
Tatra  Mountains  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  Mount  Dumbier 
attaining  6500  feet,  and  Kralova  Hola,  at  the  source  of  the  Waag, 
about  5700  feet ;  but  the  ridges  farther  south  are  much  lower,  and 
their  summits  rarely  exceed  3000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Hungary, 
which  is  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  high  country  extending  east  of  the  river  Hernad  runs  to  22° 
E.  long,  due  east :  it  then  declines  to  east-south-east,  and  where  it 
approaches  49°  N.  lat.  to  south-south-east  till  it  reaches  the  sources  of 
the  Pruth,  Suczava,  and  Theiss,  a  little  south  of  which  the  Trausy  Ivauiau 
portion  of  the  mountains  begins.  The  western  portion  of  this  elevated 
region  is  called  Beszkids,  but  the  whole  is  commonly  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Waldgebiirge  (Forest  Mountains)  of  the  Carpa- 
thian range.  In  length  it  exceeds  200  miles,  and  its  average  width  may 
be  estimated  at  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  mountain  masses  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  height,  nor  are  the  declivities  steep ;  oil  their  upper  surface 
they  do  not  exhibit  high  peaks,  but  extend  in  uneven  plains,  on 
which  a  few  elevations  with  a  very  gentle  ascent  rise  considerably 
above  them.  Only  two  ranges,  of  no  considerable  length  and  height, 
branch  off  from  the  Forest  Mountains.  One  leaves  the  principal 
range  between  the  sources  of  the  Saan,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula, 
and  those  of  the  Dniester,  near  49°  N.  lat.,  23°  W.  long.,  passes  south 
of  the  town  of  Lemberg,  anil  dividing  the  Russian  governments  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia  advances  towards  the  Dnieper,  on  whose  banks 
it  continues  in  a  direction  south-east  to  the  cataracts  between  Kidak 
and  Alexandrowska.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Pruth  and  those  of 
the  Sereth  and  Suczava,  several  lateral  branches  run  to  the  north-east 
and  east  across  the  Bukowina ;  but  they  do  not  extend  farther  than 
to  the  banks  of  the  Dneister  and  Pruth,  with  the  exception  of  one 
range,  which  divides  these  two  rivers,  and  terminates  in  low  hills 
north  of  Kischeneff,  the  capital  of  Bessarabia.  In  Bukowina  they  are 
called  Czorno  Mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  ridge,  branching  off  to  the  south,  is  the  Telka- 
banga  Mountains,  which  are  united  to  the  main  range  at  the  sources 
of  the  Hernad  and  Bodrog  rivers,  and  run  between  these  rivers 
to  their  junction  with  the  Theiss,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The 
average  width  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  miles,  and  its  elevation  is  not 
great,  especially  to  the  south,  where  it  terminates  with  the  hills,  on 
which  the  wine  of  Tokay  is  grown. 

Two  great  roads  pass  over  the  Forest  Mountains.  The  most 
western  runs  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Bodrog,  and  traverses  the 
mountains  between  Sztropko  and  Dukla  by  the  Dukla  Pass.  The 
other  road,  farther  east,  unites  Hungary  with  eastern  Galicia,  and  the 
town  of  Munkacs  with  Leuiberg,  traversing  the  pass  of  Vereczke. 

The  Eastern  Carpathians,  called  also  the  Transylvauian  Carpathians, 
stretch  southward  from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Pruth,  and 
surpass  the  Tatra  range  both  in  extent  and  elevation.  They  surround 
with  their  offshoots  the  high  rugged  plateau  of  Transylvania.  Near 
the  borders  of  the  Bukowina  and  Transylvania  the  mountains  attain 
an  elevation  of  6834  feet  in  Mount  Petrosch ;  thence  the  main  range 
runs  under  the  names  of  Borszek,  Kelemen  Habash,  and  Lipschen  to 
the  Bozza  Pass,  to  the  east  of  Kronstadt  in  the  angle  where  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Transylvania  meet,  and  reaches  in  Mounts  Budos  and 
Butescz  the  respective  elevations  of  9000  and  8160  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  angle  just  mentioned  the  Carpathian  Mountains  turn  west- 
south-west,  separating  Wallachia  on  the  south  from  Transylvania  and 
the  Banat.  The  eastern  end  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  called  the 
Fagarasch  Mountains,  the  highest  points  of  which  are  Mount  Szural 
(7122  feet)  and  Mount  Budislav  (6888  feet).  The  average  height  of 
these  mountains  is  about  5000  feet ;  they  extend  westward  to  the 
Hothenthum  Pass,  where  the  Aluta  breaks  through  the  chain  into 
Wallachia  on  its  way  to  join  the  Danube.  West  of  the  pass  the  range 
continues  in  the  same  direction  under  the  name  of  the  Hatczeg 
Mountains,  which  attain  their  highest  elevation  in  Mount  Retyczat 
(7755  feet).  The  termination  of  the  range  westward  along  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Banat  (the  eastern  part  of  which  like  the  whole  of  Transyl- 
vania is  traversed  by  its  offshoots)  does  not  exceed  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  3000  feet.  At  Orsova  the  Carpathian  ridge  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  connected  by  ledges  of 
rock  which  form  the  last  rapids  in  that  river  with  a  low  offshoot  from 
the  Balkan  on  the  Servian  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Of  the  great  offshoots  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians  towards  the  west, 
two  are  remarkable  for  their  height  and  extent.  One  separates  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Szamos ;  the  other  divides  the 
basins  of  the  Szamos  and  the  Koros  from  the  basin  of  the  Maros  ; 
both  of  them  contain  some  lofty  summits.  [TBAKSYLVANIA.]  The 
principal  offshoot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ti-onsylvanian  Carpathians 
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run*  betwfMi  the  Prulh  utd  the  Serxth,  Mid  traverse*  in  •  southern 
direction  the  Bukuwina  anil  Moldavia. 

Tbc  principal  passes  iu  the  Eastern  Carpathian*  arc— the  Borgo 
Pass,  which  cunneeU  UM  basin  of  UM  S/auiw  with  the  Bukowina  and 
the  towna  Buli-iU  and  Suoawa;  UM  Oymes  Paan,  leailiug  from  UM 
•ourre  of  the  AluU  into  Mo-'davia ;  the  t'oua  or  Buun  Paw  south- 
ra»t,  the  Tomoa  Pan  aouth.  and  the  Tonburg  Pa**  aouth-weat  of 
KrvuUdt  in  southern  Transylvania,  which  oooneet  the  town  jiut 
named  with  Wallacbia  and  Bukhara*;  the  RothenUii.rn  Pas*,  which 
u  traversed  by  the  AluU  and  connect*  Hcnnaniuudt  with  th«  Walla- 
chian  town  of  Itiranik  ;  and  the  Vulkhaii,  over  which  the  road  from 
Hatcnc  in  the  vallry  of  the  Sy  11.  a  feeder  of  the  Maros,  to  the  town 
Crajova  in  Little  Wallacbia,  i*  carried. 

To  a  height  of  between  3000  and  4000  feat  the  Carpathian*  are  very 
gcneraUr  cowed  with  foroeU  ;  higher  up  they  prcernt  bare  precipi- 
ton*  rocks  which  frequently  bare  a  pyramidal  form. 

The  Carpathian*  an  noapnti'd  largely  of  tandatone  diversified  by 
>|OartaoM  deposits,  clay-eUto,  and  beds  of  limestone;  greensand 
ooeora  at  rare  intervals,  and  also  manm  of  porphyry  and  hornblende. 
Only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Carpathian*  is  of  primitive 
formation.  Tatra  Mountain  and  the  ridges  aouth  of  it  are  composed 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-elate.  The  Foreat  Mountains  consist 
almoat  entirely  of  aandatone  and  elate,  and  contain  only  iron  in  abun- 
dance and  a  aniall  quantity  of  copper.  The  Transylvanian  Mouu- 
tain*  are  composed  chiefly  of  mica  and  clay-slate  with  masses  of 
luagncaian  limestone  and  syenite  interspersed.  Trachytic  rocks  occur 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians  between  Munkacz 
and  Keustadt.  Mount  Button,  in  the  south-east  of  Transylvania  and" 
near  the  point  where  the  Carpathians  turn  westward  along  the  north 
•  '  Wallachia,  U  of  volcanic  origin ;  its  flanks  are  covered  with  sul- 
phurous deposits. 

The  Carpathian  Mountains  are  richer  ill  meUU  than  any  other 
mountain  system  of  Europe.  Gold  and  silver  are  got  from  the 
mountains  which  surround  the  valley  of  the  river  Gran,  at  Bocza, 
Kremnitz,  Konigsberg,  and  Schemnitz.  Copper  is  very  abundant,  and 
occurs  in  numerous  places  between  the  Gran  and  Heruad.  Lead  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  silver  mines,  and  also  in  other 
places.  Iron  occurs  over  the  whole  system,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Foreat  Mountains,  and  is  worked  with  great  advantage  iu  many 
places.  Quicksilver,  sine,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt  arc  also 
extracted,  and  some  of  them  iu  considerable  quantity.  Opals,  chal- 
cedonies, gurnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  district 
of  Scboroeh,  to  the  north  i>f  Eperiea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hcrnad, 
and  also  near  Tokay,  Kremnitz,  mid  Kaschau. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  there  such  an  extensive  salt-rock 
formation  as  that  which  lies  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the  north  and 
north -east  desoeiitofth«Carp<ithuiuMouotains,~begiun  ing  at  the  town  of 
Wielirzka,  south-east  of  Cracow,  and  extending  round  the  chain  east 
and  sonth-eait  to  the  boundary  of  Walhtohia ;  its  length  cannot  fall 
short  of  600  miles ;  in  width  it  varies  very  much.  Its  depth  is  con- 
jectured to  be  upwards  of  120  fathoms,  at  least  this  is  the  depth  at 
Wieliczka  and  Bochuia,  the  only  two  places  where  it  is  worked  by 
the  Au-trisn  government  But  in  many  other  places  salt  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  water  of  salt-springs. 

CARPEXTA1UA.  GULF  OF.     [AUSTRALIA.] 

CABPEXTitAS.     [VACCICSE.] 

CAKRA'U A,  a  town  and  territory  of  ItiUy,  with  the  title  of  princi- 
pality, i*  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Mtuta,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  total  area  of  the  province  of  Mogga- 
Camra  is  245  square  miles,  and  tho  population  in  1850  was  56,867. 
The  territory  of  Carrara  consists  of  about  80  square  miles,  mostly 
mountainous,  but  well  cultivated,  and  with  a  population  of  11,500 
inhabitants.  It  u  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  Fivizzano,  which 
brloogi  to  Tuscany,  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Massa,  S.  and  8.W.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  province  of  Lun^iana, 
which  partly  belongs  to  Sardinia  and  partly  to  Modena.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Monte  Sagro,  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Carrara.  The  Monte  Sagro 
U  5540  feet  high,  being  one  of  the  principal  summita  of  tho  Alpe 
Aptuaa,  a  Kroup  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  From  the  south  side  of 
this  mountain  several  lower  projections  or  buttresses  extend  to  the 
south-west,  being  MDWtted  from  each  other  by  n-irrow  valleys,  drained 
by  small  stn*iu*.  all  of  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Carrara,  and 

.rm  Uie  Can-one,  which  flows  past  Avenza  into  tJe  sea,  about  three 
mil*,  below  Lamw.  These  lower  ridges  furnish  the  well-known 
white  msrblc  of  Carrara.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  different 
quamea  of  marble  of  various  qualities,  some  of  which  is  streaked  with 
purple  or  blue,  and  is  called  Bardiglio.  Some  of  these  quarries  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
marble*  of  Luna  (for  so  they  were  called  from  the  town  of  Luna  the 
nuns  of  which  are  seen  about  six  miles  RW.  from  Carrara)  wen 
••mployed  in  the  buildings  of  Rome  (Strabo,  p.  22,  Casaub.) ;  but  the 
finer  sort,  for  statues,  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  I'liny,  when 
it  was  substituted  by  the  sculptors  at  Borne  for  the  marbles  of  Pane 
ai.d  PenUlicu*.  AfUr  the  Call  of  the  empire  th-  quarries  lay  neglected 
till  the  12th  century,  when,  the  republic  of  Pisa  having  taken  pos- 
MssJon  of  this  district,  the  works  were  resumed  and  furnished  the 
marble  for  the  school  of  Kiooolo  PiMni  and  hi*  disciples.  Siuce 


that  time  new  quarries  have  been  opened  in  succession.  The  various 
•Uvam*  turn  a  number  of  mill*  for  sawing  tho  marble.  Tho  prin.-ijj.il 
quanios  employ  1200  workmen.  The  blocks  are  carried  down  in 
oarta,  drawn  by  oxun,  to  the  beach  of  Avrnza,  where  the  storehouse*, 
are,  and  whence  the  marble  i*  shipped  on  board  the  vessel)  that 
anchor  in  the  roads. 

The  name  of  Carrara  is  supposed  to  come  from  '  Carrsrim,'  the 
medinval  Latin  for  '  quarries.'  The  town,  which  contains  above  0000 
inhabiunta,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  S.W.  from  Mod.  na, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avenza.  It  ha*  a  fine  collegiate  ch'in  h, 
begun  in  the  18th  <•  ntury  and  finished  in  the  15th  ;  also  the  church 
of  La  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  rich  in  marbles,  and  that  of  S.  Giacomo, 
annexed  to  the  hospital,  which  has  some  good  paintings.  The  princi- 
pal square  is  called  Alberion,  from  the  naino  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  Cibo.  A  colossal  statue  of  the  Duchess  Beatrice  d'Eate 
adorns  the  square.  In  the  town  are  shops  for  the  solo  of  common 
object*  and  ornaments  of  marble,  which  are  worked  by  native 
artist*.  There  is  also  an  academy  of  drawing  and  sculp:ure,  founded 
by  a  former  duchess  of  Massa  and  Modena  :  it  has  a  president  and 
several  professors,  and  a  good  collection  of  models.  Many  foreign 
artists  repair  to  Carrara  for  tho  sake  of  purchasin  ;  the  blocks  which 
they  require  for  their  works,  and  which  are  rough-hewn  . 
The  Court  of  Appeal  is  at  MASSA,  where  the  governor  of  the  province 
of  Massa-Carrara  also  resides.  Avcma,  the  second  town  of  th  •  prin- 
cipality of  Carrara,  has  1900  inhabitants  :  it  lies  in  a  plain,  about  one 
mile  from  the  sea,  the  lower  hills  around  being  all  planted  with  vine 
and  olive-trees.  The  high  rood  from  Genoa  and  Surzana  to  Lucca  and 
Pisa  passes  through  Avenza.  The  principal  agricultural  produce  is 
oil  and  wine  ;  the  corn  rained  on  the  territory  is  not  suliu- 
half  of  the  consumption  :  tho  northern  mountain»  i  i  with 

chestnut  and  beech-trees,  and  pastures.     Pellegrino  Roxsi,  a  • 
guished  French  jurist,  a  peer  of  France,  prime  minisu-r  of  the  Pope 
iu  1848,  was  a  native  of  Carrara.    He  was  assassinated  aa  he  waa  going 
to  open  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Koine,  Nov.  16, 
1846,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Roman  revolution. 

CARUICK.     [AYUSHIKE.] 

(  AHR1CK-ON-SHANNON,  county  of  Lcitrim,  Ireland,  in  the 
parish  of  Kiltoyhurt  and  barony  of  Lcitrim,  with  a  small  suburb  iu 
the  parish  of  Killuken,  barony  of  Boyle  and  county  of  Roscom. 
market,  post,  and  assize-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  lies 
in  58°  57'  N.  lat,  8°  6'  W.  long.,  98  miles  N.W.  f,,,m  Dublin.  The 
population  iu  1851  was  1306,  of  which  number  134  wen-  in  Koscom- 
mou  county.  Carrick-on-Suannou  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  25 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,786  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  34,821.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  tiank  of  tin- 
uon,  where  that  river  is  crossed  by  the  leading  road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo.  The  approach  to  the  bridge  is  by  a  narrow  lane  diverging  from 
the  main  street,  which  terminates  iu  an  open  space  on  the  river  b.mk. 
Here  are  arranged  the  county  jail,  county  court-house,  and  market- 
house,  adjoining  a  small  floating  dock  above  tho  bridge.  The  • 
and  Roman  Cotholic  chapel  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  ;  the 
barracks  on  the  south.  Here  is  also  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house. 
Carrick-ou-Shiuinou,  formerly  called  Camckdruuirusk,  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.  The  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lcitrim  and  quarter- 
sessions  in  rotation  ore  held  here.  Carrick-on-Shaunnn  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  county  constabulary  force.  The  town  is  in  the  Dublin 
military  district. 

(Fraser,  handbook  for  Ireland  ;  Ordnance  Survey  Map.) 

CAIiliHK n.N-SUlR,  county  of  Tipp.-rary,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  Beat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  t 
Carrick-on-Suir  and  barony  of  Iffa  and  Ofla  East,  lies  in  52°  21'  Ci 
7°  26'  W.  long.,  distant  99  miles  S.8.W.  from  Dublin.    The  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  6223,  besides  1289  in  the  workhouse  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions.     Carrick-on-Suir  Poor-Law  Union  a  J  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  an  area  of  112,629  acres,  and  a  pomihr. . 
1851  of  37,469. 

The  principal  part  of  tho  town  stands  on  the  left  or  Tipperary  bank 
of  the  buir,  and  consists  of  one  long  street  parallel  t  r,  willi 

two  street*  leading  to  the  fair  green  on  the  north,  and  auot    i  r  form- 
ing tho  approach  to  the  bridge  on  the  south.     It  was  a  place  « 
siderable  note  noon  afW  the  Conquest     Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
tiuu  cantle  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler  in  13u9  on  i  -  n  old 

priory  of  tho  knights  of  ,St  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  Mine  Sir  Ednr.md, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Carrick  iu  1315,  built  the  bridge  \\\, 
still  standing.  Carrick-on-Suir  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  flourish- 
ing manufacture  of  woollens.  Tho  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  fine  i-ccneiy  of  its  environs,  which  a  late  intelligent  traveller 
considers  superior  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd  ;  i  his  also  been  unfavourably 
distinguished  by  the  wretchedness  of  it*  pauper  !'••,»  I  i  n.  The  Suir 
has  recently  been  rendered  navigable  to  tho  town  i'or  v.'.-M-ls  of  con- 
siderable burden.  The  public  building*  are  the  parish  church,  a  large 
and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  monastery  of  the  Christian 
Brotherhood,  a  convent  for  nuns  ol  the  Presentation  order,  a  bride- 
well, sessions-bouse,  barracks,  and  fever  hospital.  Quarter  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary  are  held  here  in  rotation. 

(Fraser,  handbook  for  Jrtland ;    Ordnance  Surrty  Map;    Thorn, 
/ri»A  Almanac.) 
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CARRICKFERGUS,  Ireland,  a  county  of  a  town,  a  sea-port  town, 
and  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  iu  51°  42'  N.  lat.,  5°  47'  \V. 
long. ;  distant  112  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  9£  miles  N.  from 
Belfast  by  the  Carrickfergus  branch  of  the  Belfast  and  Bullymena 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3543.  Carrickfergus 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  governed  by 
town  commissioners.  The  borough  income  iu  1850  was  about  82K. 

The  town  stands  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  at  the 
junction  of  the  small  river  Undhum  with  the  sea,  and  is  favourably 
situated  for  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  stone  and  slated.  The  principal  street,  called  High  Street,  is  ter- 
minated by  the  former  county  jail  and  court-house.  The  county 
business  is  now  however  transferred  to  Belfast.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  main  street  where  it  diverges,  one  branch  leadiug  to.  the  quays 
and  castle,  and  auother  to  the  Belfast  road,  is  the  market-house, 
a  respectable  building,  erected  in  1755.  The  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  an  ancient  and  commodious  cruciform  edifice,  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.  The  chancel  window 
is  of  stained  glass,  and  represents  St.  John  baptizing  Christ  in  the 
river  Jordan.  The  old  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  was 
taken  down  in  1778,  when  the  present  handsome  spire  was  erected. 
The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Romau  Catho- 
lics, and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  On  a  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea  is  the  castle,  an  extensive  and  imposing  pile.  It  is  still 
kept  up  as  an  arsenal,  and  is  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  A  small  pier 
pi.  >jects  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
is  built,  and  incloses  a  dock  where  vessels  of  100  tons  can  lie  at 
the  quay.  An  extensive  fishery  in  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Carrickfergus.  The  town  is  not  lighted,  and  water  is  procured  from 
pumps. 

Carrickfergus  Castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  De  Courcey 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  From  the  middle  of  the  14th  to 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  the  only  stronghold  north  of 
Dumlaik  which  remained  uniformly  in  the  hands  of  an  English  gar- 
rison, and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  townsmen  of  Carrickfergus  ja  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  the  recovery  of  the  Northern  Pale  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Edward  Bruce  in 
1315.  In  1386  the  town  was  burned  by  the  island  Scots,  and  suffered 
again  in  1400.  In  1555  the  Scots,  under  Mac  Donnrll,  lord  of  Can- 
tyre,  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  till  July  1566,  when  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  relieved  the  garrison  with  great  slaughter  of  the  besiegers. 
In  1573  the  town  wai  burned  by  Brian  Mac  Phelimy  O'Neill,  chief 
of  Claneboy,  who  was  hanged  here  along  with  Mac  Quillan,  chief 
of  the  Route,  in  1575;  the  same  year  Sorley  Buy  Mac  Dounell  (a 
son  of  Mac  Donnell  of  Can  tyre,  who  had  seized  upon  Mac  Quillau's 
country  a  short  time  before)  attacked  the  town  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  found  the  place  in  a  very  impoverished 
condition.  The  town  had  already  begun  to  be  walled  with  an  earthen 
rampart  in  1574,  and  in  1575  the  corporation  agreed  with  Sir  Henry 
to  build  a  stone  wall  7  feet  thick  and  18  feet  high  round  a  part  of 
the  town.  The  work  however  was  not  completed  till  1608,  when 
after  various  delays  the  walls  were  finished  with  a  wet  ditch  and 
seven  bastions.  In  the  wars  consequent  on  the  rebellion  of  1641  the 
inhabitants  had  their  full  share  of  the  troubles  of  the  times.  Ou 
August  29th,  1689,  it  surrendered  to  Duke  Schomberg,  commanding 
the  army  of  William  III.  On  Saturday  June  14th,  1690,  King  William 
I  here  in  person,  and  immediately  proceeded  southward,  on 
that  important  campaign  which  at  the  Boyne  decided  the  future  pros- 
pects of  both  countries.  On  the  21st  February  1760,  Commodore 
Tbourot  arrived  in  the  bay  with  oue  44-gun  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  and  having  disembarked  about  800  men,  attacked  the  town, 
which  together  with  the  castle  he  carried  after  a  smart  action  the 
same  day.  Five  days  later  the  French  forces  re-embarked,  having 
taken  a  supply  of  victuals  and  ammunition  from  Belfast,  and  were 
captured  on  the  28th  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  after  a  severe  action  with 
Commodore  Eliot,  in  which  Thourot  was  killed  and  300  of  his  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  last  scene  of  violence  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  veteran  fort  was  the  capture  of  the  Drake,  a  British 
sloop  of  war,  in  the  roads  opposite  the  town  by  Paul  Jones,  in  the 
Ranger,  an  American  vessel,  on  the  24th  of  April  1778. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Carrickfergus  the  castle  is  the  most  interesting. 
The  castle  rock,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  (meaning  the  rock 
of  Fergus,  an  Irish  king  of  that  name,  drowned  there  in  pagan  times), 
rises  gradually  to  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  towards  the  sea,  and 
ii  entirely  occupied  by  the  works  of  the  fortress,  consisting  of  a  double 
ballium,  or  upper  and  lower  yard,  with  batteries  mounting  about  25 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  upper  yard  stands  the  keep,  a  square  tower 
90  feet  high,  formerly  entered  by  an  arched  doorway  in  the  second 
story.  The  court-house  and  jail  occupy  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, founded  here  iu  1232  by  the  famous  De  Lacey,  who  was  buried 
within  the  precincU  in  1264.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  is  the 
site  of  the  priory  of  Woodbnrno  or  Goodburne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Woodburne  River,  which  has  here  some  pretty  falls.  Part  of  the  town 
wall  and  one  of  the  gates  are  still  standing. 

The  C'  itton  trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  with  vigour  here,  but 
it  has  declined.  There  are  three  extensive  flax  spinning-mills,  a 
muslin  bleach-green,  and  a  linen  bleach  mill  and  green  in  the  vicinity. 
Some  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  tanning,  brewiug,  and  distilling. 


(M'Skimmin,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carrictfergia,  8vo.  Belfast, 
1823;  Thorn,  Iriih  Almanac.) 

CARRICKMACROSS,  county  of  Mouaghan,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Carrick- 
macross  and  barony  of  Farney,  lies  in  53°  58'  N.  lat.,  6°  43'  W.  loug., 
50  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population  in  1851  was  2534. 
Carrickmacross  Poor- Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  60,664  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,207. 

The  town  is  well  bui.t  of  stone,  and  consists  of  one  main  street,  on 
the  line  of  road  from  Ardee  to  Monaghan,  having  the  market-house  in 
the  centre,  with  two  lateral  streets  terminating  in  the  Dundalk  road 
on  the  east.  Near  the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
here  by  Robert,  third  earl  of  Essex,  about  1621.  The  market-house 
was  built  from  the  materials  of  this  castle  in  1780.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  between  the  main  street  and  a  small  river,  is  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  Shirley  family,  the  principal  proprietors  of 
this  district.  There  are  in  the  town  a  brewery,  malt-stores,  and  an 
extensive  distillery.  There  is  a  large  weekly  market  for  corn  and 
provisions. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  for  Ireland;  Account  of  the  Territory  or  Domi- 
nion of  farney,  by  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  London,  1845.) 
CARRON.     [STIRLINGSHIRE.] 
CARSHALTON.     [SURREY.] 

CARTAGENA,  a  towu  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
27°  36'  N.  lat.,  1°  W.  long.,  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  city  of  Murcia. 
The  population  in  1845  was  27,727 ;  in  1786  the  population  was 
60,000.  The  bay  forms  a  natural  harbour  capacious  enough  to  contain 
the  largest  fleets,  and  is  encompassed  by  hills  which  shelter  it  from 
all  winds  ;  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  is  covered  by  a  lofty  island, 
La  Isoleta,  also  called  La  Escombrera  :  the  depth  of  water  is  30  feet 
close  to  the  shores.  Forts  and  batteries  on  La  Isoleta  and  on  the  hills 
defend  the  harbour  and  town.  The  great  arsenal,  once  the  largest  in 
Europe,  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  the  pavements  are  broken 
up,  the  long  ranges  of  magazines  and  store-rooms  are  empty  and 
deserted.  The  dockyards  also,  whence  many  of  the  great  Spanish 
ships  of  war  were  launched,  are  now  unoccupied,  and  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  comparative  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  town  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  a  small  plain  which 
extends  to  the  harbour.  It  is  inclosed  by  wa  Is,  and  near  the  centre 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle  crowu  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
which  rises  above  a  large  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Marine  School. 
The  town  contains  some  good  streets,  but  all  the  pavements  are  in  a 
bad  state  except  that  of  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  principal  street,  which 
is  paved  with  flat  stones.  A  fiue  red  marble  is  used  not  only  in  the 
buildings  but  for  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  curb-stones.  All 
the  old  streets  have  a  Moorish  aspect ;  the  houses  are  irregularly  built, 
and  most  of  them  have  look-out  towers  (mirudores) ;  the  windows  are 
generally  small,  barred  with  iron,  *nd  where  exposed  to  the  sun 
screened  with  coloured  matting.  The  cathedral  is  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, and  seems  to  have  been  a  mosque  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  the  interior  consists  of  several  small  naves.  There  are 
several  other  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  custom-house,  a  royal  hospital, 
a  theatre,  and  a  bull-arena.  The  town  is  unhealthy  owing  to  an  adja- 
cent swamp,  and  the  water  is  brackish.  It  communicates  with  the 
river  Segura  by  the  Lorca  Canal.  The  loss  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  put  aa  end  to  the  best  part  of  its  commerce,  aud  what 
remained  has  mostly  been  transferred  to  Alicante.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  glass,  and  expoi  ts  barilla.  The  tunny- 
fishery  is  valuable,  and  the  silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring 
Sierra  de  Almagrera  have  of  late  years  been  reopened,  and  are  now 
wrought  profitably  by  several  joint-stock  companies. 

Cartagena  was  a  colony  of  Carthage,  and  was  built  B.C.  242  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  bis  successor  in 
Spam.  It  was  named  Carthago  Nova  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great 
city  of  Carthage  in  Africa.  The  Greek  name  was  Kopxi''-"'  n  N<o.  The 
old  city  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  20  stadia  in  circumference  (2  miles,  50 
yards).  It  was  the  great  seat  of  the  civil  administration  and  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Here  Hannibal  regularly  estab- 
lished 1'is  winter  quarters,  and  here  he  received  the  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  general  P.  Scipio 
(afterwards  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder)  B.  0.  210.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a  colony,  and  had  the  full  title  of  '  Colouia 
Victrix  Julia  Nova  Carthago.'  The  mines  were  wrought  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  who  are  stated  to  have 
employed  40,000  men  in  them. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Haverty,  Wanda-ings  in  Spain,  1843; 
Poly  bins,  x.  10,  11,  15  ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  158.) 

CARTAGENA,  a  sea-port  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  South  America,  is  situated  in  10°  25'  48"  N.  lat., 
75°  30'  W.  long.,  about  70  miles  S.W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena.  The  harbour  of  Cartagena  is  oue  of  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  in  all  America.  It  is  formed  by  two  islands  extending 
along  the  coast  southward  and  northward.  The  most  southern  island, 
jailed  Tierra  Bomba,  is  about  two  miles  long  and  wide,  and  between 
t  and  the  Cape  Barn  is  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  called  Boca 
2hiea.  The  northern  island  is  on  an  average  hardly  half  a  mile  wide, 
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and  low,  whilst  Tterra  Bomba  rur*  to  a  moderate  height.  The 
entrance  of  the  port  is  to  DIUTOW  that  only  one  vend  can  outer  at 
•  tint*,  and  as  some  sandbank*  occur  in  it  a  pilot  U  always  required. 
It  t*  defended  by  two  strong  cattle*.  The  harbour  iteelf  U  about  aix 
mile*  long;  it-  width  vanet  from  two  to  four  miles.  It  hat  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  and  iu  surface  in  as 
liula  agitated  at  that  of  a  river. 

On  the  northern  itland  and  at  the  moat  northern  corner  of  the 
harbour  it  tituated  the  town,  on  a  sandy  tract  of  land.  It  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  ialand,  to  that  its  north-western  wall*  tUnd 
on  the  beach,  and  the  south-eastern  on  the  harbour.  To  the  eaat  of 
the  town  U  another  low  itland,  on  which  the  suburb,  called  Xixiinani, 
lUndt :  both  are  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Another  bridge 
unite*  the  suburb  with  the  mainland. 

The  town  it  regularly  built,  with  straight  but  rather  narrow  streets, 
which  art-  still  more  narrowed  by  the  projecting  balconies,  so  that 
they  nearly  exclude  tbe  daylight,  and  give  the  town  a  gloomy  aspect. 
The  houses  hare  commonly  two  stories,  and  are  built  in  the  usual 
Spanish  style,  with  dead  walls  towards  the  streets,  but  inclosing  a  fine 
open  space  within,  on  which  lofty  and  airy  rooms  open,  and  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  corridor.  The  town  is  strongly  defended,  and  on 
the  land  side  surrounded  by  aereral  fortresses  and  by  a  massive  citadel. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  several  fine  churches  and  seven 
convents.  The  immense  cisterns  situated  within  the  walls  of  the 
town  are  justly  admired  by  travellers,  and  the  water  preserved  in 
them  is  excellent.  The  climate  is  hot  and  yellow  fever  often  makes 
great  ravages. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  between  18,000  and  20,000,  are 
mostly  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indian  women. 
The  majority  are  tailors  and  fishermen,  but  many  are  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics. 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  formerly  considerable.  But  since 
the  revolution  in  South  America  its  commerce  is  limited  to  exporting 
the  produce  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  end  importing  the 
manufactured  goods  which  are  consumed  in  it.  Kvcn  t!r-  trade  his 
recently  declined  in  favour  of  Savanilla,  a  small  port  n  little  west  of 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  The  chief  exports  of  Curtngena  nrc 
now  confined  to  the  precious  metals. 

CARTHAGE,  called  by  the  Romans  Carthago,  by  the  Greeks  Kar- 
ektdox,  an  ancient  city  and  state  in  the  north  of  Africa,  long  the  rival 
of  Home,  was  a  colony  of  the  Tynans,  and  one  of  the  latent  Phoenician 
settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  older  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  spot  (probably  nn 
emporium  or  trading  establishment),  which,  according  to  Appinu  and 
others,  was  founded  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  lieiieo  much  confu- 
i-ion  has  arisen  concerning  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  which  Appian 
refers  to  the  year  B.C.  1234,  and  others  assign  to  various  dates  between 
this  year  and  that  of  tbe  building  of  Rome.  According  to  Aristotle, 
Carthage  was  founded  287  years  later  than  Utica.  The  name  Carthago 
it  most  probably  tbe  Roman  pronunciation  of  the  Phoenician  Karth- 
hailtha,  which  means '  new  city.'  Most  ancient  writers  agree  iu  following 
an  old  tmdili-.il  that  Carthage  was  founded  by  Elissa  or  Dido,  whose 
husbond.bi  ing  murdered  by  bis  brother-in-law  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre, 
fled  with  many  attendants  and  other  citizens,  and  landed  on  a  penin- 
sula on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Tunes  and  Utica,  which  were 
older  Phoenician  colonies.  She  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for 
a  piece  of  ground  to  build  a  town  upon,  which  was  called  Bozra  ('  a 
fortress'),  a  name  which  the  Greeks  altered  into  Byron  ('a  hide'). 
The  name  of  Byrsa,  and  perhapa  the  shape  of  the  peninsula,  which 
resembled  an  ox-bide,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  fable  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Libyans  were  cheated  out  of  their  ground.  As  the  town 
increased,  the  inhabitants  excavated  a  port,  which  was  called  Cothon, 
and  became  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  emporium.  This  i*  tin- 
part  of  the  town  which  Dionysiun  and  Velleius  Paterculus  say  waa 
built  60  years  before  Rome  (B.C.  813).  Megan,  Magar,  or  Magalia, 
which  was  like  a  great  suburb  with  fine  gardens,  probably  owed  its 
name  to  tbe  first  Phoenician  habitations,  called  Magar  or  Mngalia  in 
the  language  of  the  country. 

Of  tbe  early  bittory  of  Carthage  we  know  little  or  nothing  nxcept 
that  it  toon  became  a  great  commercial  and  maritime  state.  What  we 
know  of  iu  institutions  is  derived  chiefly  from  a  chapter  in  Aristotle's 
;•  -a.  The  government  of  Carthage  was  municipal ;  and  the  city 
ruled  over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution 
•MOM  to  have  been  highly  oligarchical.  The  chief  authority  was 
rested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
bead*  of  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families,  who  divided  among 
themselves  tbe  chief  offices  of  the  state.  The  senators  appear  to  have 
beta  f..r  life.  The  senate  contained  within  iUelf  a  select  body  or 
council  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Gerusia,  or  '  council  of 
aocienU/  Aristotle  ('  Politics,'  ii.  20)  says  the  Carthaginian*  had  a 
body  of  1 M  magistrates,  similar  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  but  selected 
with  greater  discernment  from  among  the  most  worthy  ;  and  that  the 
kings  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthago  resembled  the  kings  and  tbe  Gem- 
sla  of  SparU  in  their  respective  offices.  Justin  says  that  the  Gfrusia 
was  a  «el-ct  body  chosen  from  among  tbe  senators  to  watch  over 
and  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  especially  of 
the  Rm-ral*  r*' timing  li«m«  from  foreign  command,  and  that  it 
was  first  established  at  the  time  when  the  house  of  Msgo,  by  iU  vast 


influence  and  popularity,  excited  fears  of  some  ambitious  designs. 
Two  attempts  at  establishing  tyranny  wore  actually  made ;  one  by 
Hauno  (B.C.  Sim.  and  tbe  other  by  Hauiilcar  (n.c  306).  They  both 
failed,  and  their  author,  suffered  death.  This  '  Council  of  the  Hun- 
dred '  U  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  at  forming  the  highest  magis- 
tracy, and  deciding  all  causes.  It  was  probably  the  same  as  the  Ordo 
Judicum  spoken  of  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  46).  the  Council  w-  re  also 
guardians  of  the  public  morals,  and,  like  the  other  civil  magistrates, 
received  no  salary .  The  members,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  elected 
by  tbe  Pentorchiea,  or  '  Boards  of  Five '  (probably  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  senate),  who  are  supposed  to  have  managed  tbe  financial 
affairs  of  the  state.  They  filled  up  their  own  vacancies,  and  no  one 
was  admitted  into  them  who  had  not  previously  served  the  state  in 
some  official  capacity. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  were  two  Suffetes  (Shopht-tiui,  or 
judges,  like  those  of  the  Hebrews),  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  call  kings.  They  presided  in  the  senate,  and  laid  before  that 
assembly  their  reports  on  public  affairs.  It  would  teem  that  the 
Suffetes  were  renewed  annually,  but  whether  the  same  persons  were 
re-elected  is  not  known  :  they  were  always  selected  out  of  a  few  lead- 
ing families.  The  election  of  the  generals  and  foreign  governors, 
which  was  the  next  office  to  that  of  suflVte,  took  place  iu  tbe  Gerusia, 
but  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  senate  and  the  people  for  their 
approbation.  A  suffete  was  at  times  general  also,  and  as  such  headed 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  while  his  colleague  remained  at  home. 
When  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  could  not  agree  upon  some  particu- 
lar point*,  the  question  was  referred  to  tbe  people  or  citizens  at  large 
for  their  decision.  Aristotle  observes  that  bribery  was  rotor' 
and  that  offices  were  bought  and  sold  at  Carthage.  One  variety  of 
this  corruption  waa  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in 
collective  banquets  of  the  curia;,  or  political  clubs.  What  proportion 
the  demos,  or  people,  bore  to  the  whole  population,  is  unknown  ; 
"  but  whether  more  or  lees  considerable,"  says  Grote,  in  his  summary 
on  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage  ('  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  x.j, 
"it  is  plain  that  it*  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich 
families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  Ac.  The  purposes  of 
government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices 
held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges— by  the  members  of  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief  opposition  they 
encountered  was  from  their  feuds  amongst  each  other.  In  the  main 
the  government  was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranquillity  on  for  systematic  foreign  and  commercial  aggran- 
disement. Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  Carthage  had  never 
suffered  either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a  despot  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion."  In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic  however, 
bitter  factions  divided  the  state,  and  boys  as  eagerly  as  men  took  part 
in  the  popular  tumults.  (Polybius,  xv.  30.) 

Of  the  private  and  domestic  manners  of  the  Carthaginians  we 
know  very  little.  Their  punishment*  were  severe,  and  even  cruel. 
Crucifixion  was  the  most  common  mode  of  death.  \V.  in  . .  gather 
from  Polybius,  Appian,  and  others  that  conjugal  and  parental  feelings 
were  strong  among  them.  The  magistrates  during  the  time  of  tli.-.r 
office  were  required  to  abstain  from  wino.  Their  religion  which 
was  originally  gloomy  and  cruel,  they  derived  from  Phoenicia. 
Melcarth  ('king  of  the  city'),  the  Tynan  Hercules,  was  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Carthage,  as  he  was  of  Tyre  and  all  her  colonies;  he  is 
identified  by  some  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by  others  with  the  Aas.  rian 
Bel  and  the  planet  Jupiter.  Tho  Carthaginians  also  worshipped 
Saturn.  Melee  or  Moloch,  to  whom  they  immolated  the  children  of 
the  noblest  families,  and  sometimes  the  captives  token  in  war  to 
propitiate  his  wrath.  Astaroth  or  Astarto,  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
was  another  of  their  deities.  They  had  also  on  the  summit  of  Ityrsa 
a  magnificent  temple  sacred  to  Esmun  or  Aesculapius.  Among 
tut  Heroes  the  Genius  of  Death,  and  Dido,  Hauiilcar  (who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Himera),  the  brothers  Pliilicui  and  lolaus  (a  Sardinian 
worthy)  were  worshipped.  There  was  probably  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Cartilage.  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  highest  personages  in  the  state. 

The  wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion anil  improvement  of  their  estates,  which  were  tilled  by  the  forced 
labour  of  the  subject  Libyans  and  slaves  (for  Carthage  trafficked  largely 
in  slaves  both  white  and  block).  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage,  and  it. deed  all  that  tract  which  formed  its  real  territory, 
and  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  present  Itep  in  v  of  Tunis,  was 
beautifully  cultivated  and  extremely  fertile.  When  Agathoclet 
landed  in  Africa,  and  when  Regulus  half  a  century  later,  Scipio 
Africanut  half  a  century  later  still,  and  Scipio  .Kur.linniin  another 
half  a  century  after  that,  invaded  the  Carthaginian  territory,  their 
march  lay  through  rich  fields  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  ami  irri- 
gated by  numerous  streams;  vineyards  and  olive  grounds  were 
spread  on  every  side,  innumerable  small  towns  and  villages  were 
strewed  over  the  country,  and  at  they  drew  near  to  tbe  '  Great 
Carthage '  the  neighbourhood  was  thickly  studded  with  the  country 
seats  of  tbe  wealthy  citizens.  Mago,  a  suffete  of  Carthage,  who  is 
supposed  by  tome  to  be  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  powerful  family 
of  that  name,  who  flourished  about  n.c.  650,  wrote  a  work  on  ngri- 
•  •uHiire.  in  28  books,  which  it  tbe  only  work  mentioned  at  having 
been  carried  away  by  the  Romans  out  of  the  libraries  of  Carthage 
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when  they  destroyed  that  city,  and  which  was  translated  by  D. 
Silanus.  but  is  unfortunately  lo*t. 

The  Carthaginians  derived  their  ordinary  public  revenue,  1,  from 
the  tuxes  paid  by  the  provinces  (the  district  of  the  Emporia,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  &c.)  in  produce,  and  by  the  cities  in  money  ;  2,  from  import 
duties,  which  were  rigorously  levii-d  ;  and  3,  the  produce  of  the 
Spanish  miues,  which  during  the  second  Punic  war  sufficed  alone  to 
pay  the  military  expenses  of  the  state.  The  chief  state  offices  of  the  home 
government  were  held  without  salary.  The  great  demands  on  the  trea- 
sury therefore  were  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  forces  and  the 
expenses  of  colonial  and  commercial  expenditure.  Commercial  inter- 
course with  foreigners  was  carried  on  by  barter.  Manufactures  and 
mechanical  arts  nourished,  and  great  wealth  flowed  into  the  city  by 
the  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  tin,  &c.  from  Spain  and 
elsewhere.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at  Carthage, 
but  there  ia  a  string  probability  that  the  republic  cjiued  no  money, 
although  the  coins  of  other  cities  were  doubtless  current.  We  believe 
that  not  a  single  genuine  coin  of  Carthage  previous  to  her  becoming  a 
Roman  city  exists.  The  only  money  recorded  as  peculiar  to  tie  republic 
was  a  token  consisting  of  a  substance  inclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size  and  value  of 
a  t^tradrachm.  What  the  inclosed  substance  was,  was  kept  secret. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  was  a  system  of  monopolies — 
grasping  and  jealous.  They  carried  on  a  very  extensive  inland  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  agency  of  the  nomad  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Nasamoues.  This  trade  extended  to  the  Nile  on  one  side, 
to  the  Niger  on  the  other,  and  to  the  intervening  oases ;  their  chief 
importations  from  these  regions  being  precious  stones  and  a  vast 
number  of  negro  slaves.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Carthage 
extended  to  all  her  own  possessions  and  to  the  shores  of  the  states 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oil  and  wine  were 
imported  from  Sicily  and  South  Italy  for  her  own  use  and  the  markets 
of  Cyreue ;  linen  a»4  fine  cloth  were  imported  from  Malta  for  the 
African  and  other  markets ;  wax,  honey,  and  slaves  from  Corsica  ;  iron 
from  iKthalia  (now  Elba),  and  mules  and  fruits  from  the  Balearic  Isles. 
The  Balearic  Isles  (before  the  conquest  of  Spain)' were  chiefly  of  im- 
portance as  a  station  connected  with  the  Spanish  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and 
precious  metals.  The  trade  with  Gaul  was  also  probably  carried  on  from 
the  Baleares.  Beyond  the  Strait  of  Hercules  their  trade  extended  to 
the  tin  and  amber  producing  countries  of  Northern  Europe  ;  aud  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  their  colonies  reached  as  far  south  as  the 
Island  of  Cerne,  where  they  bartered  ornament*,  wine,  vessels,  and 
Egyptian  linen  for  elephants'  teeth  and  hides.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  reached  the  gold  producing  countries  about  the  Niger,  and 
that  their  trading  expeditions  may  have  reached  the  Azores  ;  but  like 
then*  Phoenician  ancestors  the  Carthaginians  told  exaggerated  tales  of 
the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other  mariners 
from  entering  upon  that  commercial  field.  Carthage  in  her  early 
treaties  with  Home  shows  her  object  to  be  to  exclude  foreign  merchants 
from  all  ports  but  her  own  ;  and  her  own  colonies  she  regarded 
merely  as  means  to  extend  her  trade.  The  city  exercised  by  means 
of  her  trading  factories  and  colonies  an  imperial  authority  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  over  all  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  the 
A  no  Philienorum  fixed  the  boundary  towards  Gyrene. 

The  intercourse  of  the  Carthaginians  with  Tyre  seems  to  have 
been  very  closely  maintained.  We  read  in  Josephus  ('  Cont.  Apion.' 
lib.  i.)  that  they  sent  assistance  to  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  about  B.C.  600,  aud  afterwards  when  Tyre  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Carthaginians 
afforded  a  refuge  to  the  women,  children,  aud  old  men  of  Tyre. 

lingo  wag  the  first  who  made  Carthage  a  conquering  nation.  He 
i»  said  to  have  freed  his  country  from  the  tribute  or  rent  which  they 
still  paid  to  the  Libyans  for  the  original  ground  on  which  they  built 
their  city.  It  was  the  policy  of  Carthage  to  establish  colonies 
among  the  Libyans,  by  means  of  which  a  mixed  race  was  formed, 
called  by  Polybius  Libyo  Phoenicians,  as  distinguished  both  from  the 
pure  Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  other  maritime  towns,  and 
from  the  Nomades  or  Numidians  of  the  interior.  These  Libyans, 
among  whom  the  Carthaginians  settled,  were  husbandmen,  or  forced 
to  become  such  by  the  intruders.  They  had  fixed  habitations,  and 
the/  are  evidently  the  same  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  living 
north  of  the  Lake  Tritonis,  and  distinguishes  from  the  Nomadic 
Libyans.  [AFRICA.]  They  consisted  of  several  tribes  which  in 
course  of  time  made  together  one  body  of  subjects  of  the  republic. 

The  military  resources  of  Carthage  were  chiefly  her  powerful  fleets 
and  her  armies  of  mercenaries.  Although  the  Carthaginians  were 
generally  unlucky  in  their  sea  fights,  their  fleets  were  truly  formid- 
able in  point  of  numbers.  In  the  First  Punic  War  th.-y  had  350  ships 
of  war,  carrying  150,000  men,  in  the  great  engagement  at  sea  with 
Regulun,  B.o.  254.  The  navy  consisted  during  the  Sicilian  wars  of 
triremes,  in  the  Roman  wars  of  quinquiremes,  carrying  120  fighting 
men  and  300  rowers.  The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  bought  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  After  thrir  repeated  defeats  at  sea  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  loss  of  their  chief  insular  possessions,  the  naval  power  of 
Carthage  was  of  little  importance,  and  the  republic  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  Barciue  family  afterwards  fought  its  battles  by  land 
rather  than  by  sea. 


The  army  was  composed  of  the  Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage,  who 
were  forced  to  serve  as  they  were  forced  to  till  the  ground  ;  and  of 
mercenaries,  collected  not  only  from  the  moumdic  tribes  of  Africa, 
but  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  officers 
were  all  Carthaginians.  There  was  also  in  every  Carthaginian  army  a 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  2500  citizens  called  the  '  Sacred  Band,' 
which  formed  the  general's  bodyguard  ;  they  were  selected  for  their 
rank,  wealth,  and  courage,  and  were  distinguished  by -their  rich  and 
splendid  armour.  Upon  dangerous  emergencies  all  the  citizens 
turned  out  as  soldiers ;  to  meet  Agathocles  40,000  heavy-armed 
infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  200  war-chariots  marched  out  of  the  gates 
of  Carthage ;  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the  city  during  its  final 
siege  by  Scipio  proves  the  warlike  mettle  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The  Libyans  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  infantry 
and  heavy  cavalry,  and  were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  Iberians, 
dressed  in  white  linen  vests,  had  swords  with  which  to  cut  or  thrust. 
The  Gauls  fought  naked  with  broadswords.  The  Balearic  slingers 
and  the  nomad  cavalry  were  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the 
Punic  armies.  This  cavalry  was  hired  among  the  nomad  tribes  all 
along  the  north  of  Africa.  They  rode  on  small  well-trained  active 
horses,  without  saddle  and  without  bridle,  for  they  <vere  guided  by 
a  rush  halter.  A  lion's  skin  served  them  for  dress  and  bed,  and  a 
piece  of  elephant's  hide  for  shield.  War-chariots  were  used  in  the 
Sicilian  wars ;  but  they  were  superseded  in  the  struggles  with  Rome 
by  elephants,  the  use  of  which  they  had  probably  learned  from  Pyr- 
rhus.  In  time  of  peace  only  the  garrisons  for  the  city  and  the  foreign 
possessions  were  kept  up.  The  military  system  of  Carthage  had  two 
great  sources  of  danger,  which  are  respectively  pointed  out  by  Grote 
and  Heeren—  namely,  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  (the  mercenary  armies)  fought,  and  the  impossibility  of  calling 
a  mercenary  army  together  in  a  short  time  so  as  to  meet  a  sudden 
attack.  The  main  advantages  of  the  system  were  a  saving  of  the  lives 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  dispensing  with  frreat  military  skill  in  the 
generals,  who  till  the  appearance  of  Hannibal,  made  tBeir  conquests 
generally  by  overpowering  numbers. 

The  real  territory  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  extended  about  80 
geographical  miles  southward  from  the  city,  and  its  boundaries  were 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  district  named  Zeugitaua,  coinciding 
nearly  with  the  present  state  of  Tunis.  It  included  also  the  strip  of  coast 
farther  south,  along  which  were  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia,  or  terri- 
tory of  the  sea-port  towns  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  districts 
consisted  of  fertile  plains,  which  were  cultivated  under  the  direction 
of  the  nobles,  and  supplied  most  of  the  corn  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  city.  But  besides  her  close  connection  and  alliance 
with  the  older  Phoenician  cities,  Utica,  Leptis,  Hippo,  Hadrumetum, 
the  political  influence  and  indirect  sway  of  Carthage  extended  far 
inland  over  many  tributary  native  chiefs  and  nomad  tribes. 

The  Carthaginians  early  took  possession  of  Melita  (Malta),  Gaulos 
(Gozo),  the  Balearic,  and  Lipari  isles,  which  had  possibly  been  pre- 
viously held  by  the  Phoenicians. 

The  first  foreign  conquest  of  importance  attempted  was  Sardinia  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tith  century  B.C.,  under  Malchus,  who  failud  ;  it 
was  renewed  by  Hasdrubal  and  Hauiilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago.  Has- 
drubal,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  had  been  eleven  times  general, 
fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia ;  but  his  brother  Hamilcar  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  south  part  of  the  island,  where  the  Carthaginians 
settled  the  colonies  of  Caralis  (now  Cagliari)  and  Sulci.  Sardinia 
yielded  Carthage  corn,  gold,  aud  silver. 

Corsica  was  first  occupied  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  the  Carthagi- 
nians early  obtained  a  footing  in  it ;  and  the  two  nations  united  their 
fleets  to  resist  the  Phocgeans  of  Aleria,  who  gained  such  a  damaging 
victory  that  they  soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  island,  B.C.  536. 
The  Tyrrhenians  long  maintained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  tl'e 
island,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars  it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province. 

About  B.C.  480  Hamilcar  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  great  force, 
according  to  Diodorus,  300,000  men.  This  was  (he  first  attempt  of 
Carthage  to  conquer  that  fine  island,  and  it  was  made  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Anaxilas  the  tyrant  of  Messana,  and  of  his  son-in-law  the 
tyrant  of  Himera,  who  being  expelled  his  country  had  taken  refuge  at 
Carthage.  TheCarthaginiaus  landed  at  Panormus (which, like Soluutum 
and  Motya,  was  an  old  Phoenician  settlement  that  came  under  the  power 
of  Carthage  on  the  decline  of  Tyre)  and  moved  thence  to  besiege 
Himera.  Gelonthe  tyrant  of  Syracuse  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  place, 
and  by  a  stratagem  surprised  the  Carthaginian  camp,  killed  their  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  totally  defeated  their  army. 
The  whole  Carthaginian  force  was  either  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  battle  of  Himera  happened  on  the  same  day 
as  the  battle  of  Salamis.  On  the  news  of  the  defeat  the  senate  of 
Carthage  sent  messengers  to  Gelon  to  request  peace,  which  Gelon 
granted,  on  condition  that  Carthage  should  pay  2000  talents  and  send 
to  Syracuse  two  ships  completely  equipped,  and  also  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  abolish  the  cruel  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims 
to  Moloch.  There  was  after  this  a  period  of  70  years  of  peace,  during 
which  Carthag  •  seems  to  have  reached  tho  highest  point  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity.  It  was  during  this  time  that  two  fleets  were  sent 
to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  aud  Europe.  The  first  was 
commanded  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  hud  died  in  Sicily.  He 
tcok  out  with  him  30,000  colonist",  of  the  rural  population,  whom  lie 
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distributed  in  six  Mttlementa  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Hauno 
wrote  an  account  of  hi*  voyage  which  h«  hung  up  on  his  return  in 
.j.l.  ..i  Krvoos  or  Saturn  in  Carthag*;  there  is  a  Gr<wk  trans- 
lation of  it  in  lludnon'i  '  Goographi  Oratci  Minore*.'  The  other  expe- 
;ii.i,  r  Himilon,  anoUier  (on  of  Hamilcar.  WH  aent  nmn.l  the 
eoa*t  "f  Liuitauia  aotl  northward  a*  far  M  the  fEstrymnon  Cape, 
which  aome  auppoao  to  be  Cap*  Kinistorro.  But  the  only  information 
that  we  hare  concerning  this  voyage  is  derived  from  Keetiu  Arienua'a 
poem,  who  says  that  be  wroU  it  from  the  Punic  anuals  :  hia  account 
la  extremely  oonftued  and  perplexing. 

The  aeeood  Carthaginian  expedition  into  Sicily  took  place  about 
n.i .  410.  The  people  of  Egesta  or  SageeU,  being  oppressed  by  those 
of  Selinui,  applied  to  Carthage  for  assistance.  The  Cartliaginiana 
not  flnrt  a  «m.ill  force  to  relieve  Segeate,  and  afterwards  landed  a 
much  largrr  force,  with  which  they  besieged  Selinus.  In  thia  siege 
they  employed  moveable  towen  and  battering-rams.  Aft«-r  a 
desperate  defence  Selinua  waa  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  They 
next  took  Himera,  which  they  treated  in  a  like  manner,  3000  prisoners 
being  slaughtered  to  appeaae  the  manes  of  Hamilcar.  The  next 
attack  waa  on  Agrigentum,  which  waa  also  taken  B.C.  406.  When  the 
Carthaginians  attacked  Gela,  Oionyaius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
interfered,  and  a  series  of  wars  began  between  him  and  the  Carthagi- 
nian*, which,  with  some  interruption  by  truces,  lusted'  till  the  death 
nysiua.  The  wan  were  renewed  under  Timoleon,  who  at  lust 
i .  iuv  with  Carthage,  by  which  the  territory  of  the  latter  state 
in  Si.  ily  was  liuiitrd  to  the  west  extremity  of  the  itdtmd,  the  river 
Halicus,  between  Seliuus  and  Lilybomm,  forming  its  eastern  boundary. 
War  broke  out  agnin  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse  about  B.C.  310, 
whrn  Agatbooles  was  tyrant  of  the  latter  city.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  large  fleet,  intended  for  Sicily,  soon  after  leaving 
Carthage,  waa  dispersed  by  a  storm,  in  which  CO  galleys  and  200 
transports  were  lost  They  however  assembled  an  array  in  Sicily, 
and  totally  defeated  Agathocles,  B.C.  309,  who  resorted  to  the  bold 
attempt  i.f  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  This  was  the  first  deadly 
thrust  at  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  weak  point  being  thus 
discovered,  the  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  Romans. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  married  bis 
daughter,  came  over  to  Sicily  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians.  He  over- 
ran their  territory,  and  took  all  their  towns,  except  Lilyl'irum. 
Pyrrhus  however  returned  to  Italy,  and  the  Syracusuns  elected  Hiero 
for  their  commander.  Hiero  began  by  attacking  the  Mamertinea,  a 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  served  under  Agathoclea, 
bat  bring  dinmimed  after  his'  death,  had  gone  to  Meesana,  where  after 
being  kindly  received  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  citizens,  killed  or 
drove  them  all  away,  and  took  possession  of  their  houses,  wives,  and 
property.  Being  hard  pressed  by  Hiero,  they  applied  to  the  Cart  ha- 
ginian  naval  commander,  who  waa  stationed  at  Lipara,  The 
Carthaginians  came  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  Matner- 
tines  afterwards  revolted  against  them,  and  applied  to  Romo  for 
assistance  against  both  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians.  Thia  gave  rise 
to  the  first  contest  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  B.C.  265. 

The  remit  of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  ended  B.c.  242.  was  that 
Cartbsge  lost  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  This  war  was  followed  by 
another  nearly  as  destructive  to  Carthage.  The  mercenary  troops 
which  had  served  in  Sicily,  and  bad  been  disbanded  in  Africa  after 
the  peace,  without  l>eiiig  paid  their  full  stipend,  revolted,  and  being 
joined  by  the  subject  Libyans  devastated  the  territory  of  Carthage, 
threatened  the  city,  and 'carried  on  the  war  (B.C.  240-237)  until 
Hainilc  r  Baron,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Sicily, 
Mi  il  in  subduing  or  rather  destroying  the  mutineer*.  Polybius 
calln  this  the  Libyan  war,  and  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  it  It  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity  on  both  sides. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries,  which  gave  the  Romans 
•  pretext  for  seizing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  smaller  inlands  subject 
to  Carthage,  Hamilcar  Barca  was  sent  over  to  Spain  to  establish  th. 
power  of  Carthage  over  that  rich  country,  and  thus  gain  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Sicily  ami  BudldU.  It  was  before  s.-ttinB 
out  for  Spain  that  he  made  his  son  Hannit.nl,  then  a  boy  nine  years 
old.  swear  on  the  alur  eternal  hatred  against  Rome. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cades,  an  old  Phoenician  colony  connected  with 
Carthage  by  common  descent  and  commerce,  had  asked  assistance 
•gaunt  some  native  tribes,  and  this  had  probably  furnished  a  pre- 
tence for  the  first  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that  coast  During 
nine  yean  that  Barca  remained  in  command  in  Spain  be  extended  the 
dominion  of  Carthage  over  the  south  and  emit  part  of  that  country, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Barcmo  (Barcelona).  Hamilcar  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  natives  (Appianus,  '  De  Reb.  Hispan.'  v.),  and 
wu  moaeded  by  Haadrnbal,  his  son-in-law,  who  took  young  Hannibal 
M  bis  colleague.  The  Saguntini,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  Ztcynthus,  being  pressed  on  all  sidea  by  the  Carthaginian  con- 
quenU,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  for  protection.  The  Roman  senate  sent 
deputies  to  Carthage,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  river 
Iberaa  (Ebro)  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  Carthaginian  posnesaions  in 
Spain,  and  moreover  the  Saguntini  awl  other  Greek  colonies  south 
of  th«  Iberus  were  to  remain  free  and  independent  Haadrubal 
sonic  time  after  was  killed  by  a  native  wbilo  hunting,  and  Hannibal, 
then  twenty-six  »««rs  of  age,  was  proclaimed  hia  successor  by  the 
army,  a  choice  which  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  of  Carthage. 


He  began  his  command  by  the  siege  of  Saguntuui,  which  lad  to  the 
second  Punic  war,  B.C.  21 8.  By  the  peace  (B.C.  201 )  which  terminated 
that  memorable  contest  the  power  of  Carthage  as  an  independent  state 
was  annihilated.  She  lost  her  fleet  and  ail  her  possessions  0 
Afri'O,  and  e\v  i  thore  Maainiaaa,  king  of  NurnidU,  was  planted  as  a 
thorn  in  her  side.  By  the  administration  of  Hannibal  however  the 
tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  was  paid  in  ten  years,  and  the  great 
general  waa  meditating  to  aid  Antiocbus  the  Great  with  what  force 
Carthage  could  yet  muster  in  order  to  check  the  triumphal  career  of 
Rome,  when  he  was  compelled  by  faction  to  fly  from  the  city  which 
hi*  great  talents  had  immortalised  B.C.  105,  and  to  sevk  refuge  with 
Antiochua.  Masiuwsa  seized  upon  a  territory  called  Tysca,  \\itli 
fifty  villages  upon  it,  within  the  Carthaginian  boundary,  Complaint 
was  made  to  Rome,  which  sent  a  commission,  of  which  Cato  the  elder 
waa  one.  That  inflexible  old  man  inspected  every  part  of  the  great 
commercial  city,  and  being  astonished  at  the  sight  of  its  still  remaining 
wealth  and  magnificence,  persuaded  himself  that  nothiu0  but  its  ruin 
c.'ulil  insure  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Hence  his  well-known  burthen 
to  the  senate  on  his  return,  "  DeU-nda  eat  Carthago."  Some  of  the 
Roman  senators  were  for  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures.  5 
Nasica,  next  appointed  .commissioner  to  arbitrate  between  C»i 
and  Maainiaso,  went  to  Carthage,  and  had  nearly  nettled  all  contro- 
verted points  when  Ginco,  a  Carthaginian  demagogue,  roused  ttio 
populace  to  assault  Scipio,  who  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  impending  struggle  with  Ant: 
in  th.'  east,  Carthage,  reduced  as  fhe  was,  would  have  been  a  source 
of  itangur  to  Rome ;  and  the  only  safe  policy  of  the  hitter  was  the 
total  destruction  of  her  rival,  aa  expressed  in  the  celebrated  sentence 
of  C'ato.  The  armed  resistance  to  which  Uaainisxa  at  length  drove 
i  thoginions  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  a  violation  of  the  lute 
treaty  (a  clause  of  which  bound  Carthage  not  to  undertake  war  with- 
out the  permission  of  Rome),  and  seized  aa  a  pretext  for  the  third 
Punic  war.  The  consuls  Harcius  Censorinus  and  Hauilius  Nepos 
were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  land  force,  and 
they  received  secret  orders  from  the  senate  not  to  desist  from 
lities  until  Carthage  was  destroyed.  The  consuls  sailed  fur  Utica, 
where,  having  landed  their  troops,  they  encamped  at  the  old  Costra 
Scipionis.  They  then  gave  a  public  audience  to  the  Carthaginian  depu- 
ties, who  appeared  as  suppliants  bi  fore  them,  and  were  required  to  give 
up  all  their  arms,  as  they  had  no  more  occasion  for  them,  the  Human, 
people  taking  them  under  their  protection.  The  arms  were  delivered 
to  the  number  of  2000  catapult*,  200,000  complete  suits  of  armour, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  spears,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 
Thin  being  done,  the  deputies  waited  to  hear  the  final  sentence.  The 
consuls  then  signified  to  them  that  Carthage  must  bo  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  that  the  inhabitants  might  rebuild  their  houses  any- 
where, provided  it  were  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there 
were  no  walls  or  fortifications.  The  indignation  of  tin-  citizens  at  the 
base  treachery  of  the  Romans  overcame  all  considerations  of  pni.l.  m. 
or  personal  safety.  They  determined  on  defence,  anil  tin-  third  I'linic 
war  began.  It  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  utter 
destruction  of  Carthage  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  146)  in  which  the  fall 
of  Corinth  completed  the  .subjugation  of  Greece.  The  horrors  of  that 
siege,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Kelf-duvuted- 
uess  of  their  women,  are  described  by  Appian.  Of  700,000  people 
who  lived  within  Carthage  only  50,000  surrendered  to  Scipio  and  uciv 
saved,  liy  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  every  part  of  the  city  waa 
r.i/.'.l  to  the  ground.  The  literature  of  Carthage  likewise  perished; 
the  Koman.s  gave  its  libraries,  with  the  exception  of  Mago'is  work  ou 
agriculture  already  mentioned,  to  their  Numi.lion  allies;  and  we 
know  through  Sallust  that  King  Hiempsal  had  a  collection  of  Cartha- 
ginian historians  from  which  Sallust  derived  some  information,  on  the 
early  history  of  Africa. 

Twenty-four  yean  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (DC.  122)  the 
Gracchi  made  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  on  its  ruins. 
Julius  Ctesar  revived  the  project  B.C.  46,  but  was  not  suffered  to  live 
to  complete  his  design.  His  successor  Augui-tus  sent  300U  now  colo- 
nists, who  were  joined  to  the  inhabitants  ui'  the  neighbouring  count  ry, 
to  build  a  new  town,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago,  and  which 
Strabo  says  soon  liecame  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa.  Pliny  calls 
it  '  i  '..Ionia  Carthago  Magnec  in  veatigiis  Carthaginia.'  It  rone  to  con- 
siderable nplendour,  had  itx  cothon,  or  harbour,  and  became  the  first 
city  of  Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  history  it  is  known  for  it'*  c  > 
and  for  the  spiritual  labours  of  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine.  In  439 
it  waa  taken  by  thi'  Vandals  under  Gonseric  :  it  waa  retaken  by 
Belisariiis  in  533 ;  and  lastly  was  taken  and  i:'  .ycd  by  the 

Saracens  in  6»7.     Thus  ended  Roman  Carthage,  after  an  existence 
of  about  seven  centuries. 

'I'll.,  topography  of  Carthage  is  a  difficult  and  much  disputed 
subject  In  the  following  details  we  have  adopted  the  views  of  Fa) be 
and  Uartb,  which  are  c  .u firmed  in  m.niy  particulars  by  inferences 
fairly  drawn  from  the  ancient  descriptions  of  thr  rie^e  of  the  city. 

Carthage  was  built  on  a  high  peninsula,  bounded  N.  and  F. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Carthage ;  and  S.  i.y  the  lake,  or  bay,  that  now  forms 
the  harbour  of  Tunis.  The  peninsula  terminated  .  ••  •  •.  ml  in  capes 
Ghamart  and  Carthage,  which  rise  respectively  to  above  800  and 
400  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on  the  western  side  it  was  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  an  isthmus  between  two  and  three  miles  across  from  the 
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Lake  of  Tunis  to  the  sea.  The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Bagradas 
(now  Mejerdah)  have  made  great  alterations  in  this  part  of  the  coast ; 
so  much  so  that  the  sea,  which  in  ancient  times  washed  the  northern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  is  now  converted  partly  into  firm  land  and 
partly  into  a  salt  marsh  :  the  consequence  is  that  the  isthmus  is 
greatly  enlarged  in  breadth,  and  tho  peninsular  form  of  the  site  has 
nearly  disappeared.  The  Lake  of  Tunis  itself  from  a  deep  open  bay 
ha^  become,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving  for  so  many  ages  the 
filthy  di'posits  of  the  sewers  from  the  city  of  Tunis  (which  stauds  on 
its  western  shore),  a  shallow  lagoon.  Southward  from  the  peninsula 
a  Tsenia,  or  sandy  spit  of  ground,  ran  between  the  Gulf  of  Carthage 
and  the  lake  and  terminated  at  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 
latter ;  this  strip  of  land  is  also  enlarged  since  ancient  times,  so  that 
the  once  wide  entrance  to  the  bay  is  now  a  mere  narrow  passage,  called 
Hak-el-VVad,  or  Goletta('  throat').  It  seems  probable  that  the  city  did 
not  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  Cape  Ghamart  nor  the  southern 
slope  of  Cape  Carthage,  on  the  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that  it  did 
not  quite  extend  to  the  isthmus  on  the  western  side ;  but  stretched 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong,  with  its  southern  end  resting  oc 
the  lake  before  mentioned,  the  Taenia  and  the  gulf  ;  its  northern  end 
on  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  length  extending  nearly  due  north  and 
south. 

Towards  the  east  the  city,  the  whole  circuit  of  which  was  360  stadia, 
or  abouu  36  miles,  was  defended  only  by  a  single  wall,  as  it  was 
naturally  defended  by  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  coast.  But  on 
the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  walls,  each  30  cubits 
high,  below  the  parapets,  and  strengthened  with  towers  four  stories 
high  and  200  feet  apart.  On  the  inside  of  each  wall  were  two  stories 
of  vaulted  chambers,  formed  into  stables  below  for  300  elephants, 
and  above  for  4000  horses,  with  stores  of  forage  for  both.  Between 
the  wall*  were  barracks,  with  magazines  and  stores,  for  20,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry.  These  landward  fortifications  seem  to  have  been 
strongest  just  behind  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel ;  where  they  approached  the 
suburb  of  Megara  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Tscnia  near  the  harbours 
at  their  southern  extremity,  they  seem  to  have  been  weak  and  low, 
and  accordingly  .Scipio  in  hU  assaults  upon  the  city  attacked  these 
parts,  while  Maruius  from  the  sea  attacked  the  single  wall  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  walls  of  the  Punic  city  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  ;  but  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  1  Ionian  Carthage,  erected 
in  A.D.  424,  are  clearly  visible. 

The  port  of  Carthage  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
formed  of  a  part  of  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  while  the  lake  itself  was  pro- 
bably used  as  a  roadstead.  It  consisted  of  an  outer  harbour  for 
merchantmen,  there  being  a  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and 
an  inner  harbour  for  ships  of  war.  An  island  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, called  Cothon  (it  is  now  a  peninsula),  situated  within  the  entrance, 
gave  its  name  also  to  the  inner  harbour ;  its  height  concealed  the 
harbour  from  view  to  seaward,  and  made  it  serviceable  as  a  signal 
station.  On  the  land  side  the  inner  harbour  was  jealously  screened 
from  observation  by  a  double  wall.  Wide  quays  lined  the  shores  of 
the  island  and  the  inner  port,  an  1  around  it  were  220  docks,  each 
constructed  for  only  one  ship,  with  naval  magazines  and  storehouses. 
As  each  dock  was  entered  between  two  Ionic  columns,  the  circuit  of 
the  island  and  the  landward  side  of  the  harbour  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  magnificent  culonnade.  Persons  frequenting  the  outer 
harbour  passed  at  once  into  the  city  through  gates  provided  on 
purpose,  that  they  might  not  pass  through  the  docks.  When  Scipio 
had  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  by  constructing  a  mole 
across  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  from  near  the  south 
end  of  the  lund-wall  to  the  Taenia,  the  Carthaginians  cut  a  new 
channel  from  the  inner  harbour  direct  into  tho  Uulf  of  Carthage. 
The  two  basin1!,  which  were  most  probably  formed  by  excavation, 
still  remain,  but  thi-ir  masonry  has  disappeared,  having  been  pro- 
bably used  as  a  quarry  by  the  natives  that  afterwards  settled  on  the 
site  of  the  Phoenician  city.  Of  a  spacious  basin  formed  for  mer- 
chantmen, on  the  sea-shore  outside  the  walls,  the  substructions  are 
still  risible.  . 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  central  and  strongest  part  of  the 
landward  fortifications  was  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel  of  Carthage.  It  was 
connected  with  the  forum  which  lay  between  it  and  the  harbours  by 
three  narrow  streets  composed  of  houses  six  stories  high.  The  Byrsa 
is  an  eminence,  supposed  to  be  partly  artificial,  about  two  Roman 
miles  in  circuit  and  200  feet  high,  its  upper  surface  forming  a  plateau 
that  slopes  gently  towards  the  sea.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  traces 
of  its  ain:i>-nt  fortifications,  which  seem  to  have  risen  in  terrace*  one 
above  another.  On  it  stood  the  rich  temple  of  Esmun,  or  /E.scnlapius, 
raised  on  a  platform  ascended  by  60  steps :  the  senate  held  secret 
meetings  on  important  occasions  in  this  temple.  The  Byrsa  continued 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Carthage  under  the  Romans  also,  who  restored 
the  temple  of  ^Gsculapius.  The  Roman  pro-consuls,  the  Vandal 
kings,  and  the  Byzantine  governors  of  Africa  recided  upon  it.  It  is 
now  called  the  Hill  of  St.-Louin,  from  a  French  chapel  erected  on  its 
summit  in  memory  of  that  royal  crusader,  who  died  of  the  plague 
whilst  laying  siege  to  Tunis  in  A.D.  1270.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hill 
occupied  by  tho  Byrsa  was  formed  when  the  Carthaginians  excavated 
their  harbour',  and  that  the  name  of  the  original  Phoenician  settle- 
ment (which  most  probably  occupie  I  the  height  of  Cape  Carthage) 
was  transferred  to  this  their  new  citadel. 


South  of  the  citadel,  and  between  it  and  the  harbours,  lay  the 
forum,  in  which  were  the  senate-house,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
temple  of  the  Phoenician  god  corresponding  to  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  shrine  overlaid  with  lOuO  talents  weight  of  gold. 
The  three  streets  connecting  the  forum  with  the  citadel  were  stormed 
by  Scipio  house  by  house.  The  other  streets  seem  to  have  been 
straight,  and  to  have  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  lower  terraces  of  the  north  side  of  the  Byrsa  are  the  ruins 
of  two  temples,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Saturn  and  Astarte,  whom 
the  Romans  called  Coolestis.  On  the  west  and  south-west  side  of  the 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  baths  (famous  in  the  Christian  history  of  Car- 
thage), a  circus,  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  by  an  aqueduct  50  miles  long :  it  derived  part  of  its  supply 
from  the  Jebel  Zaghwan,  which  is  above  30  miles  ia  a  straight  line 
S.  from  Carthage,  and  the  rest  from  Zung-gar,  considerably  farther 
south.  Both  fountains  were  covered  in  by  domed  temples  of  the 
Corinthian  order :  there  are  considerable  remains  of  those  at  Zung*-gar. 
The  aqueduct  may  be  traced  all  the  way,  and  indeed  in  some  places 
it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — as  at  the  village  of  Arriana,  two 
leagues  N".  from  Tunis,  where  is  (says  Shaw)  "  a  long  range  of  its  arches, 
all  of  them  entire,  70  feet  high,  supported  by  columns  (piers)  1 6  feet 
square.  The  channel  that  conveyed  the  water  lies  upon  these  arches, 
being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  person  of  ordinary  size  to  walk 
in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  a  strong 
cement,  which  by  the  stream  running  through  it  is  discoloured  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet."  The  part  of  it  that  runs  along  the  penin- 
sula was  elegantly  built  of  hewn  stone.  Some  suppose  the  aqueduct 
to  be  a  Carthaginian  work ;  others  ascribe  it  to  the  Romans.  The 
great  reservoir  also  remains  almost  entire  near  the  line  of  the  western 
fortifications ;  it  consists  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous  cisterns, 
each  of  them  at  least  100  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad.  Near  the 
Cothon  also  is  a  less  reservoir,  which  was  contrived  also  for  col- 
lecting the  rain  water  from  the  Byrsa  and  adjacent  pavements : 
the  small  earthen  pipes  for  conducting  the  water  from  the  roof 
still  remain.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  cisterns  remaining 
for  the  supply  of  private  houses.  In  rowing  along  the  sea-shore 
Shaw  observed  the  terminus  of  the  sewers,  "  which,  being  well 
built  and  cemented  together,  length  of  time  has  not  been  able  to 
impair." 

The  broken  foundation  of  two  buildings — one  supposed  to  have 
been  a  theatre,  the  other  a  temple  of  Astarte,  and  apparently  the 
largest  structure  in  Carthage — complete  our  enumeration  of  the 
remains  on  this  interesting  site. 

The  north-west  side  of  the  peninsula  was  occupied,  as  before  stated, 
by  the  suburb  of  Magalia  (called  also  Magar  and  Megara) ;  this  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  gardens  irrigated  by  canals. 
The  wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis  still  havo  gardens  here  near  the  village 
of  El-Mursa,  which  is  situated  near  a  salt-marsh  to  the  north  of  the 
isthmus.  Roman  Carthage  stood  not  as  some  assert  on  the  site  of 
Magalia,  but  on  that  of  the  Punic  city.  The  land  to  the  west  and 
north-west  is  divided  by  roads  into  rectangular  plots,  each  containing 
100  hencdia.  There  are  twenty-eight  of  these  plots  distinctly  visible, 
aud  the  gardens  of  El-Mersa  cover  an  area  sufficient  for  two  more, 
making  altogether  3000  henedia  (or  farms  of  about  two  acres  each) 
for  the  3000  colonists  settled  in  Carthage  by  Augustus.  Cape 
Ghamart  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  necropolis  of  Carthage :  some 
few  graves  have  been  discovered  in  its  rocky  soil. 

(Grote,  ffiitory  of  Greece  ;  Falbe,  Recherch.es  ntr  T Emplacement  de 
Carthage ;  Barth,  Wanderimgm  durch  die  Kilstenlander  des  Mittel- 
meeres ;  Heeren,  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on 
Ike  Hillary  of  Rome ;  Arnold,  History  of  Rome ;  Shaw,  Travels  in 
Barbary ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Jtoman  Geography;  Manuert ; 
Diodorus;  Appian;  Livy;  Justin;  Polybius,  &c.) 

CARTMEL,  Lancashire,  a  market  town  in  the  pariah  of  Cartmel 
and  hundred  of  Lousdale,  north  of  the  sands,  is  situated  in  54°  12'  N. 
lat.,  2°  56'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Lancaster  by 
road,  or  14  miles  across  the  sands  at  low  water ;  and  254  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  of 
Cartmel  was  5213  m  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chrster. 

Cartmel  is  situated  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  high  and  rugged 
eminences.  In  1188  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine  was 
founded  in  Cartmel  by  William  Mareschal,  call  of  Pembroke.  The 
funds  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Cartmel  were  incorporated  with 
the  priory  endowment,  and  the  parishioners  purchased  the  building 
that  they  might  still  use  it  as  their  parish  church.  It  is  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  central  tower,  a  choir  with  richly  ornamented  stalls, 
and  a  fine  cast  window.  The  nave  is  comparatively  modern.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  157  feet,  that  of  the  transepts  110  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  walls  57  feet.  Cartmel  Grammar  school  has  an 
endowment  of  110/.  per  annum  ;  it  was  in  existence  in  1635,  but  the 
exact  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  There  were  about  25  scholars 
in  1851. 

The  streets  of  Cartmel  are  narrow  and  irregular.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone.  There  is  very  little  trade.  There  are 
cotton-mills  at  upper  Holker.  The  market  day  is  Tneiday ;  fairs  are 
held  on  Whit-Monday,  Monday  afier  October  23rd,  Wednesday  before 
Easter,  and  November  5th. 
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Thre«  mile*  <o  the  couth  <>f  Cartnicl  u  •  medtoiaal  spring  of  some 
mmto.  called  Holy  W.  U.  Nror  th«  town  u  Holker  Hall.  a  *<*rt  of 
the  Earl  of  Burli  igtoo.  ID  the  vicinity  are  moo;  private  nwwtom, 
nirrounded  with  plantations  and  pleasure-ground*  which  extend  along 
the  •!  Ml",  null  impart  to  the  *o*oery  much  beauty.  Krum 

the  rapidity  with  which  the  tide  flows  over  such  an  extensive  Ural 
surface  tho  p**Mg«  aero**  Uw  sands  u  attended  with  danger.  Uuide* 
are  appoin'«d  by  government  to  conduct  pas*»nyn  from  abore  to 
•bora.  The  distance  acros*  Lancaster  sand*  to  the  eatt  U  about  » 
miW,  that  acroM  Leven  **n.l*  to  to*  west  Dot  quite  4  miie*.  • 

(Baine*.  Ui*ory  of  ZomwsUrt  ;  Communicate  fn»  Cartmrl.) 

CASA'I.E,  a  province  and  town  of  the  continental  Sardinian 
Htete*.  The  province  U  bounded  to  the  X.  anil  K.  by  tho  Po,  which 
divide*  it  from  the  province*  of  Veroalli  and  Mortara ;  on  the  a  it 
border*  on  the  province  of  Alessandria,  and  on  the  W.  on  the  province* 
of  Asti  and  Turin.  It  ia  interacted  from  north-we«t  to  south-east 
by  the  riilge  of  the  Monferrato  hilhi,  which  divide  the  valley  of  the 
Tanaro  frum  that  of  the  Po.  1  he  Tine  thrives  on  this  tract,  which 
produce*  come  of  the  be*t  wine  in  Piedmont.  It  U  aUo  known  for 
iu  trufflr*.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  province. 
Silk  it  another  of  iu  chief  product!.  The  area  is  334  square  miles, 
and  thr  population  of  the  province  in  1848  wa*  120,425. 

OutaU,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  marquiaate  of  Monferrato,  an  important  city  with  21,000 
inhabitant*,  i*  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  37  miles  K.  from 
Turin.  It  was  formerly  fortifiud,  and  its  citadel,  built  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  strongest  plu.es  in  Italy.  Since 
the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  in  1849,  the 
town  of  Casale  has  been  strongly  fortified  uuder  the  direction  of 
General  de  U  Marmara.  The  Po  is  crossed  here  by  an  iron  bridge, 
The  o.d  castle  which  wan  once  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of 
Monf'irato,  is  still  standing.  The  cathedral  of  San  Evasio,  a  Lombard 
structure,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Luitprand  in  A.D.  742, 
contains  some  fine  paintings,  a  richly  decorated  shrine,  and  a  chapel  cased 
with  costly  marble;  thechurchofSanlaCaterinaisaLorichin  painting*. 
The  church  of  San  Domrnioo  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  princes 
Paleologhi,  and  consecrated  in  1513.  A  tomb  in  memory  of  the 
Paleolughi  was  erected  in  the  church  over  their  remains  by  the  lain 
kiug  of  Sardinia  in  1835.  The  church  was  built  after  a  design  of 
Bramau'ino,  it  has  a  splendid  facade,  aid  for  elegance,  of  proportions 
and  richui  ss  of  decoration  it  U  surpassed  by  few  churches  m  Pied- 
mont The  other  remarkable  churches  are  those  of  Sant'  Ambrosio 
and  Sant'  llario  ;  the  latter  was  once  a  pajau  temple,  ite  consecration 
took  place  in  the  4th  century.  Among  the  ancient  civil  structures 
of  Casale  mention  must  be  made  of  the  clock  tower,  built  before 
the  year  1000,  and  repaired  iu  1510 ;  and  the  town-house,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Bramantc. 

Casale  has  also  several  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility,  a  theatre, 
a  royal  college,  and  a  college  for  boarders.  There  are  several  silk 
factories  iu  the  town,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  wine,  aud  other  agricultural  produce.  Casale  is  a  bishop's 
we,  and  the  residence  of  the  Intendente,  or  governor  of  the  province ; 
it  has  a  court  of  justice,  from  which  appeals  lie  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Turin.  The  town  of  Moncalvo,  with  3700  inhabitants,  is 
next  to  Casxle  in  importance.  Ita  industrial  products  are  spun  silk 
aud  leather. 

CASAN,  properly  Kasan  or  Kazan,  the  name  of  a  khanat,  or  king- 
dom, founded  by  the.  Tartars  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  in  1441, 
and  subjected  to  Russia  in  1552.  The  five  governments  formed  out 
of  it — namely,  Kazan,  Perm,  Simbirsk,  Pensa,  and  Vlitka— are  some- 
time* historically  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  Kazan.  The 
Ru>aiau  government  or  province  of  Casan  includes  a  portion  of  tho 
basin*  of  tho  Volga  and  iu  tribiitory  the  Kama;  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  Viatka,  E.  by  Orenburg,  S.  by  Simbirsk,  and  W.  by  Nischnci- 
Novgorod.  It  lie*  between  54"  10'  and  66°  45'  N.  lat,  46"  20'  and 
61*  45'  E.  long.  Tho  area  according  to  official  survey  measure* 
28,868  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  1,342,000. 

The  surface  is  in  general  an  undulating  level,  the  south-eastern 
part  of  which  U  varied  by  the  western  branches  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
while  a  nnall  ramie  of  limestone  hills,  called  tho  Undariiiu  Mountains, 
run*  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  but  nowhere  attains 
a  greater  elevation  than  1000  feet. 

Tb*  principal  river  in  Canan  is  the  Volga,  wti  Ji  enters  it  from 
Nischnci  Novgorod  in  the  north-west,  runs  through  the  hcait  of  tho 
province,  where  it  i*  iucr.  ased  by  the  large  river  Kama,  and  quits  it 
in  the  south,  on  the  border*  of  the  province  of  Simbirsk.  The  Volga 
ha*  considerable  breadth  before  the  Kama  join*  it,  but  is  enlarged 
to  2100  feet  by  the  accession  of  that  itream.  The  Verluga,  the 
larger  and  lever  Kokshaya,  Sviaya,  T*yvil,  and  Kasanka  contribute 
also  to  augment  the  Volga  in  this  province.  The  province  contain* 
many  amall  Ukea,  which  a*  well  a*  the  river*  are  well  stocked  with 
flab.  In  the  Undarian  Mountain*  are  many  sulphurous  springs,  and 
much  liquid  naphtha,  is  found. 

The  climate  i*  on  UK  whole  salubrious  ;  but  the  winter  i*  so  severe 
that  the  river*  an  covered  with  ice  from  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  Volga,  on  the  bnaking  up  of  the  ice,  rises  above  seven 
feet  beyond  it*  level  in  rammer.  The  fnu'U  of  Western  Europe  ripen 
in  the  open  air. 


Agriculture  ia  pursued  to  a  limited  extent;  and  a  sufficient  .r 
of  rr«,  wheat,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ia  grown  I'..,-  ordinary 
consumption.  The  soil  is  generally  fertil*,  but  hand*  ara  wanting 
for  iu  proper  cultivation.  Whole  district*  are  occupied  by  forest* 
and  awam|<s ;  the  chief  kind*  of  troes  arothe  pine,  fir,  and  oak  ; 
and  the  wood*  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  auM  feathered  gninc.  Large 
herds  and  flock*  an  reared  on  the  rich  pasture-ground*  which  border 
the  rivers ;  and  the  fleece*  of  Casau  are  of  good  quality.  Horse* 
are  of  good  breed,  and  several  fine  ttuds  are  kept  up.  Goats  are 
numerous,  pigs  much  leas  *o.  Among  wild  animal*  are  bears  and 
waive*.  The  Tartar  inhabitant*  collect  much  wax  and  honey.  The 
province  contains  atone  for  building,  chalk,  and  lime,  alabaster,  salt- 
petre, iron,  and  copper. 

Tho  inhabitant*  are  engaged  generally  in  spinning  and  weaving, 
tanning,  turning  and  making  articles  of  wood,  and  oil-c.  uniting,  for 
which  last  purpose  they  employ  hemp-seed  as  well  an  nuts,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  obtained,  particularly  in  the  district*  tl 
between  Casan  and  Simbirsk.  The  population  is  composed  chiefly  of 
Russian  Poles  and  Cossacks,  who  make  up  about  h;ilf  of  the  inhabi- 
tant*. The  Tartar*  wlio  inhabit  a  particular  slobode,  or  quarter 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  are  chiefly  ortizans,  and  number  about 
300,000 ;  the  rest  of  tho  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Tahuwashea, 
Circassians,  &c.,  who  occupy  farms  or  live  in  detached  villages, 
and  are  distinguished  from  tho  rest  of  the  population  by 
dirty  habits. 

This  part  of  Eastern  Europe  was  formerly  called  Volgaria,  or  Bul- 
garia, from  the  river  Volga,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  Tartar  tribe. 
Forced  from  their  settlements  by  new  hordes  of  Tartars,  the  Bulga- 
rians left  their  homes  and  finally  settled  among  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  whom  they  subdued. 
The  name  Bulgaria,  by  which  this  part  of  Moesia  ha*  been  sine 
tinguished,  wa*  thus  derived  from  the  Tartars  of  the  Volga.  [BUL- 
GARIA.] A  great-grandson  of  Ghcnghis  Khan  founded  the  city  of 
Casan  in  1267,  which  became  the  capital  of  tho  Kiptchak  Tartars. 
In  1441  the  Khan  of  Casan  became  independent,  an  i  <  pro- 

vince into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  till  1552,  when  it  was  con. . 
by  Ivan  II.  aud  annexed  to  Russia. 

CASAN  (Kazan  or  Kruan),  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  an  ancient 
Tartar  town,  which  stauds  on  a  hill  ri.-iug  out  of  a  low  plain  between 
the  Casonka  and  the  Bulak  which  flows  into  it,  and  about  five  mile* 
above  the  influx  of  the  Casauka  into  the  Volga:  population  about 
60,000.  It  is  composed  of  the  kremlin  or  citadel,  the  middle  town, 
aud  the  lower  town  ;  the  whole  is  encircled  by  gardens,  fields,  and 
meadows,  which,  when  the  Casanka  in  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  in  the  spring,  ore  subject,  as  well  as  the  lower  town,  to  inunda- 
tions. The  kremlin,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Casanka,  contains 
the  governor's  palace,  archiepixcopal  residence,  barracks,  prison 
house*  of  correction,  but  particularly  tho  highly-venerated  '  Karsian- 
skaya  Boyeninter,'  or  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Cosau,  the  pro- 
totype of  other  Greek  churches  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The 
middle  town  is  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the  Qostini-Dver,  or  Bazaar, 
and  the  market-place,  which  is  surrounded  in  most  parts  by  lofty 
houses,  chiefly  built  of  stone,  acd  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  Seve- 
ral of  the  churches  are  well  built.  The  lower  town,  next  to  the  Bulak, 
contains  a  number  of  rows  of  houses,  separated  by  gardens,  which  are 
the  residences  of  the  merchants  and  dealers ;  and  also  the  un: 
buildings,  a  handsome  pile  embellished  with  Corinthian  columns,  and 
containing  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  rich  in  Russian  and 
Tartar  coins,  collections  in  natural  history  and  for  experimental  phi- 
losophy ;  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  well-furnished  astronomical  and 
magnetic  observatory.  Casan  has  41  Greek  churches,  4  i 
8  Tartar  medshets,  or  place*  of  worship ;  a  Greek  seminary  for  divinity 
students,  2  gymnasia  and  4  other  public  schools,  9  Tartar  schools, 
a  military  school  for  350  boys,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  Russian  and 
a  Tartar  printing  house.  The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  c<>i 
on  arsenal  and  an  imperial  powder  manufactory.  From  the  lowness 
of  its  situation  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  there  is  nlso  a  want  of  good 
water  for  drinking.  Cusan  is  the  seat  of  several  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly woollens,  cottons,  morocco  and  other  leather,  soap,  cutlery, 
jew.  llery,  ironware,  earthenware,  tiles,  gunpowder,  spirits,  and  l«er. 
It  is  the  great  mart  for  tho  products  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Russia, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  by  the  Volga,  of  which  teas  and 
Asiatic  manufactures  are  leading  articles.  There  is  an  active  transit 
trade  with  Siberia,  Bokhara,  and  several  parts  of  European  Russia. 
The  Tartars  live  as  a  distinct  community  from  the  Russians,  and  have 
settled  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bulak,  upon  the  eminences  around 
Lake  Kaban  ;  their  dwellings  are  small  and  rude.  Casan  was  captured 
by  the  Czar  Ivan  II.,  after  a  siege  of  43  days,  in  the  year  1552.  The 
town  wa*  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1774,  again  in  1815,  from  the 
explosion  of  the  government  powder  store* ;  aud  in  1842,  when  more 
than  half  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  These  disasters  are  soon 
repaired  in  a  country  where  timber  abounds  and  houses  are  chiefly 
constructed  of  wood. 

CA8B1N,  otherwise  written  Cafrin  or  A'nrn'n,  a  city  in  Persia,  is 
situated  in  about  36"  12'  N.  lat,  49°  .'.3'  E.  long.,  !>n  1m!,-*  \V.N.\\ . 
tnuu  Teheran.  It  wa*  built  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
Uuder  the  prince*  of  the  Suffide  dynasty  Casbin  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remained  so  unti)  Hhoh  Abba*  removed  the  seat  of 
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government  to  Ispahan.  Although  now  of  diminished  importance,  it 
may  still  be  considered  a  flourishing  place.  The  town  stands  in  au 
extensive  valley  or  plain  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  callei 
the  Plain  of  Casbin.  This  plain  affords  good  pasturage.  An  exten 
sive  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  subterraneous  aqueducts  callec 
'  kanauts,'  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  formerly  rendered  the 
plain  of  Casbin  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  in  Persia.  Captain 
\Vilbraham,  who  travelled  through  this  part  of  Persia  in  1837,  describes 
the  plain  of  Casveen  as  almost  destitute  of  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water.  "In  the  neighbourhood  of  Casveen,"  he  adds,  "long 
lines  of  canauts,  or  subterranean  aqueducts,  now  choked  with  rubbish, 
intersect  the  plain,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  former  cultivation  of  the 
district."  The  town  is  approached  through  a  vast  extent  of  vineyards 
and  orchards  interspersed  with  olive-trees  and  inclosed  by  high  walls. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  the 
system  of  irrigation  still  prevails.  The  grapes  of  Casbin  are  considered 
the  best  in  Persia ;  and  its  pistachio-nuts  also  are  abundant  and  highly 
esteemed.  "  The  wine  of  Casveen,"  says  Captain  Wilbraham,  "  made 
by  the  Armenian  inhabitants,  is  better  than  that  generally  met  with 
in  Persia."  The  town  itself  is  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall  with  towers, 
but  without  any  ditch.  In  extent  it  is  said  to  exceed  Teheran, 
but  "  whole  streets  lie  in  ruins,  and  it  contains  no  buildings  of  note." 
The  old  traveller  Herbert  estimated  the  population  at  200,000  :  in 
1812  the  males  were  estimated  at  25,000.  Velvets,  brocades,  and  a 
coarse  cotton-cloth  called  '  kerbas,'  are  manufactured  at  Casbin ;  and 
the  place  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  silk  and  in  rice  obtained 
from  the  provinces  along  the  Caspian.  Any  grandeur  or  magnificence 
which  Casbin  may  once  have  possessed  has  been  destroyed  by  repeated 
earthquakes,  which  have  left  little  remaining  of  the  more  ancient 
structures  but  broken  masses  of  domes,  towers,  and  old  walla.  A 
ruined  mosque,  with  a  conspicuous  dome,  and  the  palace  built  by  the 
Suffidt-  princes,  are  the  most  remarkable  remains.  The  palace,  although 
surrounded  with  ruins,  and  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  still  serves 
as  the  residence  of  the  prince-governor. 

CASERTA.    [TERRA  DI  LAVORO.] 

CASHEL,  couaty  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  bishop's  sec,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Patrick's  Rock,  and  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  is  situated  in  52°  31'  N.  lat.,  7°  54'  W.  long. ;  distant  105  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  from 
the  Dundrum  station  of  which  it  is  distant  5  miles  east.  The  distance 
from  Dublin  by  the  high  road  is  100  miles.  The  population  in  1851 
was  4793,  besides  3449  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  other  public 
institutions.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Cashel  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  156,822  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  45,176. 

The  city  is  built  round  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
remarkable  eminence  known  as  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  a  rich  plain  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Suir.  In  the 
widest  part  of  the  main  street  are  situated  the  market-house  and 
shambles,  and  a  public  fountain.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  modern  cathedral,  a  large  and  handsome  building  with  a  lofty 
spire ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  convent  adjoining ;  the 
sessions  court-house,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  and  infirmary.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  main  street  are  the  barracks,  and  on  the  southern 
acclivity  of  the  hill  is  the  deanery  house,  formerly  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  a  handsome  mansion  with  fine  gardens  and  a  good  diocesan 
library  of  9000  volumes  annexed.  Near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  main  street  access  ia  had  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  by  a  lane 
which  passes  behind  the  deanery  gardens.  The  assemblage  of  build- 
ings which  occupies  the  summit  is  of  remarkable  interest,  comprising, 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  a  ruined  tower 
and  singular  stone-roofed  chapel  of  early  Norman  architecture, 
erected  by  Cormac  Mac  Carthy,  petty  king  of  Munster,  in  A.D.  1127. 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  choir  and  southern 
transept  embracing  Cormac's  chapel  on  two  sides ;  the  chapel  how- 
ever not  being  built  due  east  and  west,  stands  a  little  out  of  line, 
flanking  the  southern  side  of  the  choir,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  chapter- 
house, and  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  round  tower  on 
the  northern  side.  The  other  buildings  on  the  rock  are  a  hall  for  the 
vicars-choral,  built  by  Archbishop  Rd.  O'Hedian  (1421),  who  also 
repaired  the  cathedral,  the  old  episcopal  palace  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
founded  by  David  Mac  Carwell  about  1260.  A  wall,  intended  for 
defence,  some  bastions  of  which  were  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  surrounds  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins  stand, 
and  completes  the  pile  of  building  which,  from  its  commanding 
situation,  massive  proportions,  and  singular  variety  of  outline  is 
justly  considered  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  chapel,  an 
object  of  the  highest  architectural  interest,  consists  of  a  nave  and  a 
small  choir.  There  is  a  slender  square  tower  built  in  the  re-entrant 
angle  of  the  choir  at  the  eouth  side,  and  rising  considerably  above 
the  roof,  which  is  of  stone,  of  a  very  lofty  pitch,  springing  from 
corbels,  and  concentrically  vaulted  underneath.  The  upper  vault  is 
gothic,  being  the  only  arch  of  that  description  in  the  entire  building, 
and  forms  the  ceiling  of  an  apartment,  the  floor  of  which  rests  on  the 
arch  of  the  lower  vault,  which  is  Norman,  and  in  like  manner  forms 
the  ceiling  of  the  nave  below.  This  under-arch  springs  partly  from 
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the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  partly  from  the  architraves  of  a  double 
range  of  rudely-carved  columns  at  either  side :  those  of  the  lower 
range  are  square,  adorned  with  a  lozenge  net-work,  and  form  pedestals 
to  the  round  columns  of  the  upper  tier,  which  are  ornamented  with 
bands  and  capitals.  Outside,  the  corbela  supporting  the  pedimented 
roof  form  the  architraves  to  two  similar  tiers  of  pillars  at  either  side, 
between  the  columns  of  the  lower  of  which  ranges  the  windows  that 
light  the  nave  are  pierced.  The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
Length  of  the  whole  building  outside,  53  feet;  length  of  nave,  30 
feet;  breadth  of  nave,  18  feet;  length  of  choir,  13  feet  8  inches; 
breadth  of  choir,  11  feet  6  inches;  height  of  the  roof  from  ground 
outside,  52  feet ;  slant  of  roof,  24  feet ;  mean  thickness  of  the  walls, 
4  feet  1  inch  ;  length  of  square  tower,  10  feet :  breadth,  6  feet  8  inches  : 
height,  68  feet.  These  dimensions  are  given  the  more  minutely  as 
Cormac's  chapel  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  building  in  the  country,  and  as  it  gives  a  convincing  proof  not 
only  of  the  existence  but  of  the  excellence  of  some  works  in  stone 
and  lime,  exclusive  of  round  towers,  in  Ireland  before  the  coming  of 
the  English. 

Donat  O'Lonargan,  the  first  bishop  of  Cashel  who  received  the 
archiepiscopal  pall,  was  succeeded  in  the  see  (1152)  by  Donald 
O'Hullucan,  in  whose  time  (1172)  the  great  synod  was  held  here, 
which  has  been  so  much  celebrated  by  the  early  historians  of  the 
conquest  as  that  at  which  the  Irish  prelates  are  alleged  to  have 
recognised  the  civil  authority  of  the  English  king  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical superiority  of  the  Anglican  church.  By  this  time  a  town  had 
grown  up  around  the  seat  of  authority,  large  enough  to  make  its 
burning  in  1179  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Irish  annals.  Donat 
O'Lonargan,  the  third  archbishop  of  the  name,  erected  the  town  of 
Cashel  into  a  borough  in  1223.  David  Mac  Carwell,  who  became 
archbishop  in  1253,  founded  the  Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Abbey 
of  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  and  Hoar  Abbey,  a  monastery  for  Cistercian 
monks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  which,  still  standing, 
attest  its  former  splendour. 

In  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Cashel  was  for 
some  time  garrisoned,  and  the  rock  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Lord 
Taaffe,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  royalists;  but  Lord  Inchiquiu,  who 
commanded  the  Irish  parliamentary  forces,  having  approached  the 
town,  which  had  been  left  by  Lord  Taafe  to  defend  itself,  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  accept  Lord  Inchiquin's  terms,  on  which  he  carried 
the  place  by  assault.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  besieged,  of  whom  above  twenty  priests  and  friars  were  slain 
before  the  assailants  gained  possession  of  the  cathedral,  when  at  length 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  survivors  suffered  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  city  was  again  taken  by  Cromwell.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  Cashel  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  place.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  had  fallen  greatly 
to  decay.  The  local  administration  is  now  vested  in  town  commis- 
sioners, under  whose  care  much  improvement  has  taken  place.  The 
ancient  water-works,  alleged  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
have  been  repaired^  and  the  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas.  The 
income  of  the  borough  was  3679Z.  in  1849.  Quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  are  held  here  in  rotation.  Cashel  possesses  a 
National  school  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  Fail's  are  held  on  the  26th  of  March,  7th  of  August,  and 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  3  and  4 
William  IV.  cap  37,  Cashel  was  an  archiepiscopal  see,  nud  united  with 
the  diocese  of  Emly ;  by  that  Act  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric,  and 
united  with  the  sees  of  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore.  The  income 
of  the  united  dioceses  is  50001.  a  year.  The  diocese  of  Cashel  com- 
prises thirty-eight  benefices,  including  all  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  treasurer,  p.nd 
five  prebendaries. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  for  Ireland;  Petrie,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Ireland  ;  Tram,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xx. ;  Ordnance  Survey 
Map  ;  Thorn,  Iriik  Almanac.) 

CASHMERE,  the  most  extensive  of  the  alpine  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  .lies  imbedded  in  high  mountains,  between  33°  and  35° 
N.  lat.,  74°  and  77°  E.  long.  It  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
oetweeu  74  and  75  miles,  and  about  40  milea  in  breadth,  when  the 
declivities  of  tho  mountains  are  included.  In  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  near  the  capital,  Sirinagur,  there  is  a  level  plain  some  miles 
n  width,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  a  lake.  The  plain  of  Sirin- 
agur is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  with  rather  a  gentle  slope,  and 
covered  with  fine  large  trees  and  excellent  pastures.  Behind  them 
rise  the  mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  about  15,000  feet  high. 

Almost  innumerable  rivulets  descend  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  margin  of  the  snow-line,  and  are  abundantly  filled  with 
water  at  all  seasons.  They  join  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  a  river, 
which  rises  at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  This  river,  called  the 
Jelum,  or  Behut  (the  Hydaspes  of  Alexander),  has  at  Siriuagur,  about 
60  miles  from  its  source,  so  much  water,  that  Bernier  compares  it 
with  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Its  course  through  the  plain  is  gentle,  and 
t  continues  so  to  the  Lake  of  Wulur,  issuing  from  which  in  a  westerly 
direction,  the  river  enters  a  hilly  country,  where  it  is  soon  narrowed 
>y  steep  rocks.  It  forms  several  rapids  and  cataracts,  until  it  reaches 
ituzzufferabad,  a  town  of  the  Panjab.  The  Jelum  joins  the  Chenab 
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•).  and  flows  into  the  Indus.  The  Lake  Wulur  has 
of  about  40  mUea.  It  U  pe^y  anrrouwbd  by  extensive  forest*,  in 
wUoh  there  are  numerous  wild  animals.  Near  the  capital  I*  another 
hfetoalled  I>M1,  which,  though  ahallow,  is  of  oonaiderabU  extent ;  it  is 
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navigated  by  river 

barge*.  In  summer  the  beat  though  great  is  leu  oppressive  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gang**  or  Jumna.  The  winters  are  of  ooune  cold 
in  a  ralley  which  is  5000  or  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1842  Moor- 
croft  found  that  the  snow  began  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  Deosmber, 
and  the  plain  was  not  elear  of  it  before  the  end  of  March.  The  sky 
during  the  winter  months  (from  December  to  March)  i*  *o  misty  that 
th»  son  is  seldom  Men,  and  when  seen  it  is  only  for  a  short  time. 
Toward,  the  end  of  March  and  in  April  it  is  more  frequently  visible, 
but  attended  by  a  rapid  succession  of  gust*  of  wind  with  hail  June, 
July,  and  August  are  hot ;  but  the  mornings,  evenings,  and  night*  are 
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Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  ha*  been 
experienced,  owing  to  the  summer  heat  not  luting  long  enough  to 
ripen  the  grain.  Cashmere  produce*  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
millet,  maize,  pulse,  and  rice.  Rice  may  be  considered  as  the  staple. 
It  is  grown  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  as  the  streams  which  descend  from  their  sides  afford 
facilities  for  watering  the  fielda.  The  singhara,  or  water-tun,  which 
during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  is  fished  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Lake  Wulur,  affords  a  supply  of  food  for  many  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants.  Of  this  article  60,000  tons  are  procured  annually,  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  20,000  persons.  The  mucilaginous  pith  of 
the  water-lily  also  supports  a  considerable  number  of  people  during 
eight  months.  Turnips,  spinach,  loose-leaved  cabbages,  and  lettuces 
of  the  same  description,  are  raised  in  the  usual  way ;  and  cucumbers, 
gourds,  and  melons,  in  great  quantities,  by  the  ingenious  and  simple 
contrivance  of  platforms  floating  on  the  lakes.  These  swimming  beds 
are  commonly  2  fent  thick,  7  feet  broad,  and  of  considerable  length. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  the  crocus  is  the  only  one  which  furnishes 
an  article  of  export,  the  saffron  of  Cashmere  being  known  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Asia. 

The  principal  fruiU  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuto,  hazel-nuts,  pistachios, 
plums,  cherries,  and  a  nondescript  species  of  grapes,  called  '  sungut ' 
by  the  native*.  This  grape  yields  by  distillation  a  beverage  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
grape.  Common  grapes  also  abound,  and  the  wine  which  is  made 
resembles  Madeira.  Most  of  these  fruit-trees  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  have  no  owners  ;  the  fruit 
is  gathered  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  often  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence.  No  trees  are  cultivated  with  any  care  except  the 
walnut,  of  which  there  are  three  different  kinds.  The  kernel  is  eaten, 
and  used  for  making  oil ;  and  the  busks  of  the  fruit  are  employed  in 
dyeing  black.  Cashmere  is  famous  for  its  flowers,  especially  roses, 
which  are  cultivated  with  care,  and  from  them  '  attar '  is  extracted. 

Horses  are  not  numerous,  and  are  of  a  small  size  but  hardy.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  black  cattle  ;  the  breed  is  not  largo,  but  gives 
abundance  of  milk.  Sheep  are  very  plentiful  and  their  flesh  is  well 
flavoured  :  goat*  abound  in  different  places.  Neither  poisonous  nor 
carnivorous  wild  animals  are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere ;  but  the 
fuiesU  abound  with  some  kinds  of  deer,  and  the  rivers  with  fish  and 
water-fowl.  Bees  are  very  numerous,  and  each  farmer  has  several 
bee-hives  in  the  walls  of  his  house.  These  hives  are  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  extend  quite  through  the  wall  Silk-worms  are  reared  to 
some  extent  Iron  is  abundant  Copper,  plumbago,  and  lead  exist, 
but  are  not  worked. 

The  population  of  Cashmere,  formerly  a  million,  was  reduced  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sikhs  to  about  200,000.  It  consists,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  the  natives,  who  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin.  The 
Cashmerians  are  industrious,  which  is  shown  in  the  excellence  of 
their  cultivation,  and  the  perfection  which  their  manufactures  have 
attained.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  U  shawl-making,  in  which 
60,000  individuals  are  employed,  though  the  number  of  looms,  which 
two  hundred  years  ago  amounted  to  40,000,  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
According  to  an  estimate,  80,000  shawls  are  annually  made,  but  the 
•umber  is  constantly  fluctuating,  so  that  no  correct  estimate  can  be 
formed.  Paper  I*  manufactured,  and  is  considered  the  best  made  in 
Western  Asia.  The  Cashmerians  work  with  great  skill  and  taste 
different  object*  in  wood,  which,  as  well  as  lacker-work,  are  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  extraction  of  the  attar  of  roses  is 
an  important  branch  of  induntry.  The  transport  of  goods  over  the 
high  mountains  U  chiefly  effected  by  men  who  carry  them  on  their 
backs.  Between  Cashmere  and  Ladak  sheep  are  employed  to  carry 
burden*. 

.SrHtoyor  (Hranagara),  the  capital,  contain*  not  more  than  40,000 
inhabitant*.  It  U  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jo] urn,  and  is  traversed  by  two  small  riven.  The  street*  are 
narrow  and  dirty.  The  houses,  built  of  wood,  are  commonly  four 
stories  high,  and  sometimes  higher.  The  ground-floor  serves  a* 
stables,  and  fur  holding  agricultural  or  other  utensils.  The  family 


live  in  the  flrst  floor,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  used  as  magaainea 
of  goods  and  provfcuotja.  The  roots  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
\MJOK  beds.  There  U  no  good  public  building.  Iriamabad,  higher 
op  the  river  Jelum,  is  also  a  oonaiderabU  town,  situated  on  the  right 
bank,  where  the  river  bacon**  navigable  for  bargee.  Samprf,  likewise 
a  populous  town,  U  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ji-lum,  but  about 
twelve  miles  below  Birinagur. 

TVaihmnrn  mam*  to  have  formed  aa  independent  kingdom  up  to  the 
ISth  or  14th  century,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  liaznerides,  and 
afterwards  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi  When 
that  empire  was  destroyed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Cashmere  was  taken  by  the  Afghans,  who  remained  in  possession  of 
it  until  1819,  wh<m  it  became  a  part  of  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 
Maharaja  Kunjeet  Sing,  the  sovereign  of  the  Sikhs.  It  at 
forms  part  of  the  territories  held  by  Ohoteb  Sing  under 
alliance  and  supervision.  The  area  of  the  entire  territories  of  Qholab 
Sing  if  86,128  square  miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  760,000. 
By  the  terms  of  the  compact  between  the  Maharaja  and  the  British 
government  the  British  supremacy  U  acknowledged  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  Raja  is  to  be  assisted  in  defending  himself 
against  his  enemies.  The  Maharaja  maintains  a  large  military  force. 

(Bernier  ;    Forster  ;    Moorcroft    in    GeoyrapAic<U    Journal  ;    Yon 


CA80LI.    [ABRCMO.] 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  salt  lake  of  great  extent,  which  lies  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Kurope  and  Asia.  It  extends  from  its 
most  northern  point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural  (47°  20' 
N.  Int.),  to  its  most  southern  point  (36*  40')  which  is  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  towns  of  Itesht  mid  Asterabad,  in  a  straight  line 
about  740  miles  ;  but  a  curve  drawn  through  the  centre  from  its  north- 
eastern corner  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elba  1  >j<nu  or  Emba  to  its  most 
southern  shores  measures  about  900  miles.  The  general  direction  of 
its  length  is  from  south  by  east  to  north  by  west,  but  the  northern 
part  is  curved  to  the  east,  and  there  forms  a  bay  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  main  body  of  the  lake.  Here  its  width  from  west  to  east  is  430 
miles,  but  its  average  breadth  is  only  about  210  miles.  It*  most 
eastern  point  is  the  Oulf  of  Mertvoi  Knltuk,  which  extends  to  64°  10' 
R.  long.  ;  the  Bay  of  Kuma  on  its  western  shore  reaches  to  46*  50'. 
The  area  covered  by  the  Caspian  Sea  probably  exceeds  180,000 
square  miles,  a  surface  as  large  as  that  of  Spain. 

The  Caspian  Sea  has  very  few  bays.  The  moat  important  are  the 
Mertvoi  Kultuk,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  which  forms  the  most  eastern  corner, 
and  by  one  of  its  branches,  the  Tuk-Kara-su,  incloses  the  peninsula  of 
Manghislack  on  the  east  Farther  south,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  is  a  smaller  lake  called  Kooli  Deria,  which 
contains  bitter  water,  and  is  united  with  the  Caspian  by  an  open  strait. 
Still  farther  south  is  Balkan  Bay,  where  the  ancient  mouth  of  the 
Amoo  Deria,  or  Oxus,  is  said  to  have  entered,  and  which  Dr.  Kichwald 
says  he  traced  up  its  old  bed  for  5{  miles  ('Alto  Geographic  des 
Caspischen  Meer  ').  On  the  western  side  is  the  Bay  of  Saliun,  into 
which  the  Kur  empties  itself;  and  farther  north  the  Bay  of  Kuma, 
which  contains  the  mouths  of  the  Terek  and  the  Kuma.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Caspian, 
there  is  no  bay  ;  the  numerous  islands  formed  by  the  deposit*  of  the 
stream  project  some  miles  into  the  sea. 

The  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  in  general  so  low  and  flat  that  most 
parts  are  inundated  when  a  strong  gale  from  the  opposite  point  blows 
for  a  few  days.  The  highest  shores  are  those  of  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron,  or  Apsheron,  which  projects  on  the  western  aide  from 
40  to  CO  miles  into  the  sea  ;  but  even  here  they  do  not  rise  to  a  great 
height  The  southern  portion  of  the  sea,  from  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron  to  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Caspian,  is  inclosed  by  the  high  range  of  the  Elbunt  Mountains  from 
15  to  30  miles  distant  from  the  beach,  between  which  and  the  water 
extends  a  low  flat  country. 

The  eastern  chores,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  gulfs  above 
named,  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  between  87°  and  47°  N.  lat, 
from  the  Oulf  of  Asterabad  to  the  bight  of  Emba,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Emba  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  sea.  All  the 
shore  of  this  bight,  as  well  as  that  adjoining  it  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, is  extremely  flat  and  shallow,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  and 
other  deposits  carried  down  by  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Tuck,  and 
other  large  rivers.  The  consequence  is  that  for  several  miles  from 
the  north  and  north-eastern  shores  there  is  only  a  few  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  the  great  number  of  sand-banks  and  sand-hills  make  it 
difficult  to  land.  There  are  similar  sand-hills  along  the  shore  and 
inland  among  the  steppes,  but  they  do  not  form  connected  chain*. 
From  the  Mertvoi  Kultuk  a  small  chain  of  calcareous  hills  called  the 
Chink  Hills  forma  the  nunpart  of  the  plateau  of  Usturt,  or  the  Turk- 
man Isthmus,  which  extends  nearly  in  a  straight  lint)  with  a  breadth 
of  about  150  miles  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  This 
plateau  descends  abruptly  to  the  basin  of  both  seas  ;  its  height  in 
some  places  exceeding  727  feet,  and  never  being  less  than  660  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  The  extreme  headlands  of  this  high 
plain  surround  the  bight  of  Tuk-Kara-sn,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Mertvoi  Kultuk.  The  promontory  of  Tuk-Karagan  is  formed  by  the 
extremity  of  the  Manghislak  and  Tuk-Karagan  hills,  which  inclose  the 
whole  coast  southward  to  Alexander's  Bay,  and  extend  nearly  from 
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north  to  south.  These  hills  consist  throughout  of  recent  tertiary 
formations.  The  depth  along  this  coast  is  seldom  so  little  as  6  fathoms, 
generally  between  10  and  18  fathoms.  Several  rivers  flow  from  the 
plateau  into  Alexander's  Bay.  Round  the  Bay  of  Kenderlin,  still 
farther  south,  which  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  the  land  shelves  off,  but 
a  small  chain  of  hills  runs  inland  and  is  lost  in  the  plateau.  From 
40°  N.  lat.  the  Bay  of  Balkan  is  bounded  by  the  extreme  points  of  the 
elevated  plateau  rising  steep  and  precipitously  from  the  shore,  and 
presenting  on  the  top  porphyritic  formations,  which  in  remote  times 
have  broken  through  beds  of  grauite,  and  which  occur  in  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  and  also  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  on  the 
flat  and  elevated  plateau.  The  plateau  here  also  however  is  generally 
composed  of  the  tertiary  calcareous  rocks,  which  towards  the  bay 
crop  out  in  single  protuberances.  The  extreme  part  of  the  plateau  of 
Usturt  is  the  Krasnovodo  Mountains,  which  join  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Balkan  Mountains ;  these  lie  between  the  Bay  of  Balkan  and 
the  desert  of  Khiva.  The  south  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  low  and 
swampy ;  but  the  mountains  at  a  considerable  distance  show  the 
porphyritic  formations,  especially  about  the  snow-capped  volcano  of 
Deinavend.  The  only  considerable  river  that  enters  it  from  Persia  is 
the  Kizil-Ozein. 

The  depth  of  water  is  considerable  towards  the  south  extremity, 
where  it  attains  600  feet.  In  general  the  depth  decreases  considerably 
towards  the  shores.  Along  the  western  shore  its  waters  deepen 
gradually  by  shallow  steps.  Its  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  volume  of  water  thrown 
into  it  by  the  Volga  and  its  other  tributaries  ;  along  the  shores,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  horses  do  not  refuse  to  drink. 

The  Russians  of  Astrakhan  use  brigs  from  150  to  200  tons ;  but 
the  Persians  only  small  vessels  from  50  to  70  tons.  Russian  steamers 
now  ply  on  this  sea  between  Astrakhan  and  the  Persian  coast. 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  north-west 
and  south-east  gales,  which  sometimes  blow  with  great  violence  for 
many  days  together.  They  raise  the  surface  of  the  sea  from  3J 
to  4  feet  along  the  shores  on  which  they  blow,  and  inundate  the 
contiguous  low  countries  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The 
fisheries  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Numerous  shoals  of  sturgeons,  belugas,  sterlets,  salmon, 
and  other  fish  at  certain  seasons  ascend  the  rivers,  especially  the 
Volga,  where  such  large  quantities  are  taken  that  this  fishery  is 
thought  to  be  only  inferior  to  that  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Seals  are  common,  and  are  taken  on  some  islands  and  on  the  eastern 
coast.  [ASTRAKHAN.] 

Naphtha  or  petroleum  frequently  occurs  on  the  shores  of  this  sea. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron  the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  it.  [BAKU.]  It  is  perhaps  found  in  still  greater 
quantity  on  the  island  Naphthalia,  or  Tchilehou,  the  largest  of  the 
islands  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan. 

The  Caspian  appears  to  be  subject  to  some  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  level  of  its  surface,  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  investi- 
gated. The  inhabitants  of  Knzillon,  the  port  of  the  town  of  Resht, 
assured  Colonel  Monteith  that  it  rises  and  falls  several  feet  in  periods 
of  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  Hanway  has  collected  some  facts  to  prove 
that  in  his  time  (1746)  it  had  a  much  greater  depth  at  several  places 
than  when  it  was  navigated  by  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Honteith  himself  observed  in  a  few  years  a  considerable  decrease  of 
its  waters.  There  are  no  tides  on  the  Caspian.  The  northern  portion 
of  it  is  annually  covered  with  ice. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  known  that  the 
surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
observed  that  in  Astrakhan  the  barometer  was  generally  above  30 
inches.  In  1812  an  attempt  was  made  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to 
settle  this  question  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  barometrical  measure- 
ments. They  effected  this  across  the  Caucasian  isthmus  at  two 
different  places.  One  of  these  measurements  made  the  Caspian 
Sea  54  toises,  or  about  348  feet  lower  than  the  Black  Sea; 
the  other  gave  a  difference  of  about  47  toises,  or  about  301  feet. 
Ijcjubts  being  reasonably  entertained  respecting  the  correctness  of 
these  measurements,  the  Russian  government  ascertained  by  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  and  a  system  of  levellings  executed  in  1836-7  that 
the  surface  of  the  Caspian  was  only  84  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi.  p.  509)  gays  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the 
Euxine  through  the  Pains  Mscotis  (Sea  of  Azof)— an  opinion  revived 
by  Pallas  and  other  modern  writers,  who  maintain  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  at  some  very  remote  period  covered  the  extensive  plain  which  lies 
between  the  most  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Pallas  inferred  this  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  consists  of  sand  partly  unmixed  with  other  kinds  of  earth, 
and  partly  containing  a  portion  of  clay  loosely  mixed  with  it.  There 
i»  no  grass  upon  it ;  and  shells  frequently  occur  which  are  met  with 
in  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  also  impregnated  with  salt,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  smaller  and  larger  salt-lakes,  among  which  that  of 
Elton  is  the  best  known,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
annually  procured.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  wall-like 
ascent,  elevated  at  an  average  300  feet  above  it,  which  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  margin  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  coast  of  the  sea. 
This  ascent  extends  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Ural 


Mountains  (the  Obshtshei  Syrt)  in  a  south-western  direction,  crosse.i 
the  Volga  below  its  great  beud  to  the  east,  and  divides  the  source  of 
the  small  river  Sarpa  (an  affluent  of  the  Volga)  from  that  of  the 
Manytsh.  Hence  it  runs  west,  and  terminates  not  far  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Manytsh  with  the  Don.  According  to  appearances  it  is 
very  probable  that  when  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  a 
higher  level  there  was  a  passage  along  the  present  course  of  the 
Manytsh  River  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  above-indicated  ascent, 
which  united  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  Engelhardt,  who  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  levellings  and  by  barometrical  measurements  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  seas,  estimated  the  source  of  the 
Manytsh  to  be  only  16  toises,  or  102'4  feet  above  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that 
the  Sea  of  Aral  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian,  or  rather  that  they 
were  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
Turkman  Isthmus,  which  is  stated  in  our  article  on  the  Sea  of  AEAL, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  river  from  Central  Asia  ever 
flowed  into  the  Caspian.  A  further  erroneous  opinion,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Strabo,  extended  the  connection  of  the  Caspian  beyond  the 
Aral,  even  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  Humboldt,  in  his  '  Fragmens 
Asiatiques,'  has  traced  out  a  comparatively  narrow  low  tract  of  land, 
which  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  between  the  rivers  Ishim  and  Irtish, 
through  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  thence  on  the  west  of  the  Oby  to 
the  swampy  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  low  ground  is  indicated 
by  a  continuous  series  of  lakes.  Another  ancient  notion,  preserved 
in  a  fragment  of  Hecatams,  was  that  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  were 
connected  by  the  Phasis. 

The  Caspian  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus 
(i.  203),  the  first  who  mentions  it,  calls  it  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  name 
probably  derived  from  the  Caspii,  who  inhabited  its  western  coast. 
This  name  it  has  preserved,  though  later  writers  limited  the  term 
Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  calling  the  eastern  the  Hynanian  Sea. 
Herodotus  gives  a,  pretty  just  idea  of  its  extent,  stating  that  its  greatest 
width  was  about  one-half  of  its  length ;  that  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars 
15  days  to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broadest  part. 
Ue  also  maintains  (i.  202)  that  it  is  an  inland  sea  having  no  connection 
with  the  external  ocean.  Aristotle  (' Meteorologica,'  chap.  2)  does 
not  differ  from  the  historian  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  Caspian  lake  ; 
but  about  this  time  an  opinion  began  to  prevail  that  the  length  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  was  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.  This  form 
of  the  Caspian  is  preserved  on  all  our  maps  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  Peter  the  Great  sent  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  sea. 

(Pallas ;  Engelhardt ;  Humboldt;  Col.  Monteith,  Eiohwald,  London 
Geogr.  Journal.) 

CASSAGNE-BEGONHES.  [AvEYRON.] 
CASSEL,  HESSE,  Electorate  of.  [HESSE  CASSEL.] 
CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Casael,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  Fulda,  which  is  navigable,  in 
about  51°  18'  N.  lat.,  9°  30'  E.  long. ;  at  a  distance  of  124  miles  by 
railway  from  Frankfurt-am-Mayn,  and  has  about  33,000  inhabitanta. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  eveiy  side  except  that  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Drusel.  It  has  1 1  large  and  small  gates,  and  is  divided  into 
the  Old  Town,  Upper  New  Town,  and  Lower  New  Town,  and  the 
three  suburbs  of  Wilhelmshbhe,  Frankfurt,  and  Leipzig.  The  Old 
Town  is  a  collection  of  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  which  are 
rendered  still  darker  by  the  height  of  the  houses.  It  contains  the 
spacious  square  called  the  Palace  Square,  which  is  900  feet  long  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Fulda ;  the 
market-place ;  the  first  story  of  a  vast  unfinished  palace  begun  by  a 
former  elector  of  Hesse  in  1820  ;  the  public  offices ;  the  old  town-hall ; 
the  government  buildings ;  the  Stadtau,  appropriated  to  public  amr.oe- 
ments ;  the  packing-hall,  and  the  furniture-hall.  There  are  likewise 
St.  Martin's  Church,  with  the  catacombs  beneath  it,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse  Cassel  are  deposited ;  several  other 
churches,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an  hospital ;  an  arsenal, 
foundry  for  cannon,  a  house  of  correction,  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments. The  Upper  New  Town  is  the  finest  quarter  of  Cassel,  and 
may  vie  in  splendour  with  any  city  in  Germany.  It  contains  the 
Friedrichsplatz,  1000  feet  in  length  and  400  feet  in  breadth.  In  the 
square  stands  the  Elector's  palace,  a  building  of  no  pretensions 
to  elegance ;  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue  of  the  elector 
Frederick  II.  In  this  part  of  the  town  also  are  several  smaller  squares ; 
the  boulevards ;  the  Royal  Street,  nearly  a  mile  long ;  the  barracks ; 
and  the  street  of  Bellevue,  which  overlooks  a  splendid  country. 
Among  other  edifices  in  this  quarter  are  the  museum,  which  is  consi- 
dered the  finest  structure  in  the  town,  and  contains  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes,  collections  in  numismatics,  natural  history,  antiquities, 
experimental  philosophy,  &c.,  and  an  observatory;  the  Bellevuo 
palace,  and  other  palaces;  the  electorial  stables  and  riding-house, 
town-hall,  mint,  the  academy,  lyceum,  a  normal,  and  civic  school,  the 
theatre,  the  New  Town  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  hospital  and 
infirmary,  a  poor-house,  &c.  The  Lower  New  Town  is  the  site  of  t 
Castell,  an  ancient  structure  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  for  the 
safe  custody  of  state  and  military  offenders :  it  coutams  the  Lower 
New  Town  church,  a  Protestant  orphan-asylum,  infirmary,  lying-m- 
hospital,  house  of  correction,  prison,  &c. 
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In  the  IHprfg  sutmrb  an  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  nnd  a  spacious 
building  with  laboratories  ;  in  the  Frankfurt  suburb,  a  bridewell  or 
house  of  industry,  poultry-hall,  Ac. ;  aii.l  in  the  Wilhelmshohersul.iirl., 
•  Urge  hospital  The  town  and  iU  environs  abound  in  beautiful 
promenadM.  Among  thai*  murt  be  mentioned  the  Angarten  with  it. 
B»rble  baths,  statues,  and  bai  reliefs;  the  rammer  pabo^ardeni  at 
\Vilhrliu*huber  funous  for  their  water- work»,  their  conservatories,  and 
the  theatre,  built  by  King  Jerome  lionapartv,  and  now  converted  into 
ball-rooms,  and  the  oaKade  <-f  Karlburg  with  iU  colossal  statues  of 
the  giant  Bnoaladiu  and  Hercules,  in  the  hollow  of  whoM  club  eight 
persons  may  stand. 

Independently  of  the  establishments  already  mentioned,  Camel 
POSIKSMS  an  academy  of  arts,  with  schools  of  painting,  iculpture,  and 
qarign ;  a  society  of  antiquarian*,  an  agricultural  association,  a  bible 
society,  and  a  medical  college.  The  manufactures  of  the  town,  none 
at  which  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  consist  of  (ilka,  cottons,  hate, 
tobacco,  earthenware,  refined  sugars,  woollens,  gloves,  cutlery,  Ac. 
Cass>l  baa  two  large  fain  annually,  but  although  it  lies  on  a  navigable 
river,  it  it  not  the  aeat  of  any  great  trade.  Every  great  road  about 
Caasel  has  avenue*  of  trees. 

CASSEL.     [NOBD.] 

CASSINE.     [ALESSAKDRIA.] 

CASSIS.      [BoUCIIES-DU-RHflKI.] 

CASSITE'IUUES,  a  group  of  inlands,  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Scilly  Islands.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  116),  who 
professes  however  his  entire  ignorance  of  them.  Strabo  (iii.  175) 
observes — "  The  Casaiteridea  are  ten  in  number,  and  lie  near  to  one 
another,  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri  (Cape  Finiaterre),  out 
in  the  open  sea.  One  of  them  is  uninhabited,  but  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied by  people  who  wear  black  clothing  coming  down  to  the  feet  and 
tied  round  the  chest.  They  go«bout  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
with  beards  as  long  as  that  of  a  goat.  They  live  mainly  on  their 
flocks  in  nomadic  fashion.  They  have  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  which 
with  skins  they  give  in  exchange  for  earthen  ware, .  salt,  and  copper 
Tessnli,  to  the  foreign  merchant*.  In  former  times,  the  Phoenicians 
alone  used  to  make  this  voyage  from  Oadeira  (Cadiz),  and  kept  it  a 
secret  from  all  the  world. — The  Romans,  after  repeated  efforts,  became 
acquainted  with  this  navigation.  P.  Crassus  having  passed  over  to 
the  islands,  observed  that  the  mines  were-worked  at  a  very  small 
depth,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  peaceably  disposed,"  Ac. 

The  Greek  name  of  the  metal  '  tin,'  which  is  '  cosMteros,'  occurs  in 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  name  of  the  islands  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  metal.  Cacsiteros  however  may  not  be  a  genuine 
Greek  word ;  it  is  probably  derived  from  '  knetlra,'  the  oriental  term 
{•  ir  tin,  which  may  have  been  introduced  to  western  Europe  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  very  probably  traded  in  the  tin  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago before  they  discovered  that  of  Britain.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Strabo's  description  applies  to  any  other  place  tlmn  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  yet  their  position  ia  not  very  accurately  given  by  him. 
CASTEL-DI-SANGRO.  [AoRvxza] 
CASTEL  OANDOLFO.  [ALBA  LOSOA.] 
CASTEL  RODRIGO.  [BEIRA.] 
CASTE!-  SAKKASIN.  [TARNK-ET-GARONKE.] 
CASTEL  VKTUANO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  in  Sicily, 
is  situated  near  the  left  bonk  of  the  Delia,  30  miles  E.  from  the  town 
of  Trapani,  about  five  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  about  13,000.  The  town 
if  famous  in  works  iu  coral  and  alabaster.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is 
an  old-looking  place,  with  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces.  The  country  round  Castol  Vetrano  is  fertile  in  wine  and 
r.  h  pMtur.H.  A  few  miles  from  Castol  Vetrano,  to  the  south-eastward, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sdinut.  This  ancient  site  is  covered  with 
broken  columns,  capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragments.  The 
columns  are  all  Doric,  and  of  largo  dimensions;  they  ore  called 
'  Giants'  Pillars '  by  the  peasantry.  A  few  columns  are  still  standing. 
Some  finely-sculptured  metopes  were  discovered  at  the  base  of  the 
facade  of  the  central  temple  in  1822.  There  are  ruins  of  six  temples 
in  ali  [TBAPAHL! 

CASTELL  AMMAHE,  the  chief  town  of  a  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Napoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  near 
the  bead  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monte 
d'Auro  (an  offshoot  of  the  limestone  ridge  of  Monte  Sant'Angelo),  18 
miles  by  railway  &E.  from  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  18,000. 
It  is  connected  l>y  a  branch  railroad  with  the  Naples- Nocera  line,  the 
first  railway  opnned  in  Italy.  The  town  stands  on  or  near  the  site  ol 
the  anci-nt  Stabia,  which  was  ruined  by  Sylla  in  the  Social  WAT,  and 
afterwards  covered  by  ashes  from  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  eruption  ol 
A.D.  79.  Daring  this  eruption  Pliny  the  elder  lost  his  life  at  Stabiie. 
The  bill  alwve  CasUllammsro  is  called  Monte  Qui-si-sanafrom  its  pro- 
verbial salubrity ;  it  is  covered  with  villas  and  casini ;'  among  the 
latter  is  the  royal  casino  of  Qui-ai-*ana,  founded  by  Charles  1 1.  of  Anjou, 
--*  now  the  property  of  the  Russian  prince  Ueven.  Behind  the  hill 
i  the  imposing  BUMS  of  Monte  Sanf  Angela,  whi 


i  But* Angela,  which  with  its  triple 

is  through  the  Somotine  peninsula,  and  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  between  the  bay*  of  Salerno  and  Naples.    The  town  derives  its 
I  (signifying 'oailb  by  the  sea')  from  its  castle,  which  was  erected 
aror  Frederick  1 1.,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  by  Charles 


in  the  13th  century,  and  suleeqiiuiitly  strengthened  by 


Alfonso  I  of  Aragon.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the  army  of  Pius  II. 
n  1461,  and  again  in  1654  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  harbour  has  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  fotboms  water ;  it  is  surrounded  by  spacious 
quays  and  protected  by  a  mole.  In  connection  with  the  harbour  are 
a  bagnio  for  galley  slaves,  and  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard,  where 
the  ships  of  the  Neapolitan  nary  are  built  These  establishments 
contribute  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Castellammare 
has  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Galen  for  its  mineral  springs, 
which  are  very  efficacious  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections.  There 
are  twelve  of  these,— four  chalybeate,  four  saline,  and  four  sul- 
phureous,—and  they  all  rise  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  d'Auro,  within  a  , 
short  distance  from  one  another.  They  are  all  of  moderate  tempera- 
ture, seldom  exceeding  65°  Fahr.  Great  numbers  of  visitors  frequent 
Castellammare  and  its  delightful  neighbourhood  during  the  summer 
and  autumn ;  the  temperature  is  8  or  10  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  Naples.  The  town,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  is  well  built,  partly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monted'Auro 
but  chiefly  along  a  sheltered  beach  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples.  Some  wheat  is  exported  ;  the  chief  imports  are  coal, 
timber,  and  machinery.  Among  the  industrial  products  are  macca- 
roni,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  sail-cloth.  The  fisheries  along  the 
coast  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Some  excavations  made  among 
the  ruins  of  Stabin  in  1745  brought  to  light  a  few  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture, some  papyri,  and  paintings,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples. 

There  is  another  t'lixtrllammart,  or  Catlellamart,  in  the  province  of 
Trapani  in  Sicily.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Castellamare,  22  miles  E.  from  the  town  of  Trapani,  27  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Palermo,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is 
ill-built  and  dirty,  is  named  from  its  old  decaying  castle.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  has  large  granaries ;  the  exports 
are  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cotton,  manna,  shumac,  Ac.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  Segesta  are  near  Castellamare  :  they  consist  of  a  Doric  temple 
in  tolerable  preservation,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  a  part  of  the  city 
walls.  Castellamare  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  port  of  Segesta. 
[TRAPAIJL]  The  town  was  half  destroyed  by  a  waterspout  in 
December  1851. 

CASTELLANE.    [ALPBS,  BASSES.] 

CASTELLAZZO.    [ALESSANDRIA.! 

CASTELLO  BRANCO.    [BEIRA.J 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA.     [VALENCIA.] 

CASTELLUCIO.    [BASILICATA.] 

CASTELNAU.     [Lor.] 

CASTELNAUDARY.     [AuDE.] 

CASTILE,  the  name  generally  given  in  English  to  the  ancient 
Spanish  kingdom  and  provinces  of  Castilla.  [CASTILLA.] 

CASTILLA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
which  was  at  first  a  condado  (county),  subject  in  some  degree  to  the 
kings  of  Leon.  In  1028  the  last  Conde  de  Castilla  died  without  issue, 
and"  the  condado  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  sister,  who  was  thn  wife  of 
Sancho  III.,  king  of  Navarra.  In  1033  the  condado  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom,  in  favour  of  Fernando,  second  son  of  Sancho,  by  treaty 
with  Bermuda  III.,  king  of  Leon,  whose  wife  was  sister  to  the 
wife  of  Fernando.  The  kingdom  of  Castilla  thus  established  was  on 
the  death  of  liermudo  in  1037  united  to  that  of  Leon,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  1479,  when  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon  succeeded  his  father, 
Juan  II.,  as  king  of  Navarra.  Fernando  in  1469  had  married  Isabel, 
queen  of  Castillo,  and  the  kingdoms  thus  united  under  Fernando  and 
Isabel  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  in  1504,  when  Andalucia 
and  the  eastern  kingdoms  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors,  constituted 
the  present  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Castilla  srems  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  number  of  forts  or 
castles  (castillos)  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  recovered  from  the  Moors.  The  northern  port  of  this 
territory,  which  woo  first  recovered,  and  which  is  separated  from  the 
southern  by  o  mountain  range,  received  the  title  of  Uattttta  la  Virja 
(Old  Castile),  and  the  southern  that  of  Caitilla  iaA'uera  (New  Castile), 
and  they  constituted  two  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  They  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  great  central 
plateau  or  table-land  of  Spain,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of 
2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CASTILLA  LA  NUEVA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Castillo,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Castilla  la  Vieja,  S.  by  Andalucia  and  Murcia,  W.  by  Kstremadura, 
and  E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia.  It  is  situated  between  88°  23'  and 
41°  16'  N.  lat,  1°  and  6°  25'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  260  miles,  from  north  to  south  about  195  miles.  It 
comprises  the  following  modern  provinces : — 


Provincet. 

Arts  In  Square  mile*. 

Population  tn  1819. 

l          ... 
Toledo      .... 
Gusdalnjnr* 
Cncnra      .          .          .      . 
CtndadHesl(lKManelui) 

].".]  , 
R.77S 
1,040 
11,  Ml 
7,513 

405,737 
330.COO 
199,746 
255.7JJ 
SOJ.J94 

. 
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Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Guadalajara,  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  Cuen^a  and  Ciudad  Real  (La  Maucha)  the  southern. 

Surface. — The  northern  boundary  of  Castilla  la  Nueva  is  formed  for 
the  moat  part  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  which,  sweeping  rounc 
from  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Moncayo,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
extends  in  a  west-south-west  direction  to  the  Tagus  in  Estremadura 
Thia  mountain  range  at  the  western  end  is  named  the  Sierra  de  Gata, 
Sierra  de  Gredos,  and  Sierra  de  Avila  ;  north  of  Madrid  it  is  name;; 
the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  Somosierra,  and  the  Sierra  de  Guada 
lajara.  Farther  east  it  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Deza,  which  is  connected 
with  the  lofty  sandstone  mass  of  the  Moncayo.  It  forms  an  unbroken 
chain  which  prevents  all  direct  communication  northward  from 
Madrid,  except  by  the  lofty  pass  of  the  Somosierra.  Two  other  roads 
however  extending  in  a  north-east  direction  cross  the  Guadalajara 
range,  and  uniting  before  they  reach  Calatayud,  lead  to  Zaragozn 
The  summits  of  several  parts  of  this  mountain  range  are  covered  with 
Bnow  all  the  year.  Another  mountain  range  of  less  elevation  than  the 
former  commences  also  at  the  mountain  knot  of  Moncayo,  anc 
entering  Castilla  la  Nueva  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  takes  first 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  Molina  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Montanas  de 
Toledo.  The  general  direction  of  this  series  of  mountains  is  from 
east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  and  they  divide  the  province  into 
two  extensive  plains.  The  more  northern  has  a  uniform  inclination 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  watered  by  the  Tagus  and  its  tributaries. 
The  southern  plain,  which  is  separated  from  Andalucia  by  the  Sierra 
Morena  [ANDALUCIA],  has  not  a  uniform  inclination,  the  eastern  part 
having  a  southern  elope,  while  the  western  part  has  a  general  slope 
towards  the  west.  The  Sierra  Molina  taking  a  south-west  direction 
separates  into  two  ridges,  one  running  west  and  joining  the  Moutanas 
de  Toledo,  the  other,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cuen£a,  running  south  to 
the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  in  the  south-east  of  La  Mancha. 

The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  limestones,  marble?,  clay-slates, 
and  gypsum.  The  province  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  they  have  not 
been  wrought  to  any  extent,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  iron,  jasper, 
in  the  quarries  near  Cuenca,  and  quicksilver,  in  the  great  mine  oi 
Almaden.  [ALSHDEN.] 

Riven. — The  northern  plain  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Guadalajara,  is  drained  by  the  Tagus 
(in  Spanish  Tajo)  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  before  they 
reach  the  city  of  Toledo  flow  for  the  most  part  in  a  west-south-west 
direction  across  the  great  plain ;  but  the  Tagus,  after  passing  Toledo, 
runs  through  a  deep  and  long  valley  walled  in  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  offsets  from  the  Montanas  de  Toledo  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  on  the  north.  The  principal  feeders  of  the 
Tagus,  in  Castilla  la  Nueva,  are,  on  the  northern  bank,  the  Tajuna, 
the  Henares,  and  the  Jarama,  which  enter  the  Tagus  by  one  channel 
near  Aranjuez;  the  Guadarrama,  which  enters  it  below  Toledo;  and 
the  Albcrche,  which  enters  it  a  little  above  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  On 
the  southern  bank  the  Cedron  and  the  Algodar  unite,  and  fall  into 
the  Tagus  above  the  city  of  Toledo ;  below,  a  large  number  of  short 
tributaries  reach  it  from  the  Montanas  de  Toledo.  Neither  the  Tagus 
nor  any  of  its  tributaries  is  navigable  in  this  province. 

The  southern  plain,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Cuenca  and  Ciudad 
Real,  or  La  Mancha,  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Guadiana  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  have  a  general  western  direction,  and  by  the  Jucar  and 
its  tributaries,  which  flow  to  the  south  and  east,  passing  through 
Murcia  and  Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Guadiana  rises 
about  39°  N.  lat.,  and  after  making  a  curve  towards  the  south,  runs 
north-west  past  Argamasilla;  below  this  it  flows  underground  for 
about  15  miles,  reappearing  through  a  series  of  small  hikes  called 
the  Ojos  de  Guadiana  (Eyes  of  the  Guadiana)  a  little  above  the  town 
of  Daimiel,  near  which  it  receives  the  Giguela  on  the  northern  bank 
and  the  Azuer  on  the  southern ;  thence  its  course  is  west  till  it  receives 
the  Cambron  from  the  north,  after  which  it  takes  a  southern  direction 
till  the  Jabalon  enters  it  from  the  south-east,  when  its  course  becomes 
west,  and  having  received  the  Bullacho  from  the  north  enters  Estre- 
madura. It  is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  this  province.  The 
Jucar  rises  in  the  Sierra  Molina,  and  flowing  south  receives  the  Jura, 
and  then  turning  east  enters  Valencia,  where  it  receives  the  Cabriel 
with  its  tributaries  the  Moya  and  Guadazaon. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface  the  winter  is  very  cold.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  great ;  violent  winds  sweep  the  plains,  which  then 
become  dry  and  dusty.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat.  Water  is  scarce,  the  average  fall  of  rain  on 
the  table-land  being  only  ten  inches.  There  are  few  trees,  and  the 
plains  being  without  hedges  or  inclosures  of  any  kind  have  a  cheerless 
and  monotonous  aspect.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
afford  plentiful  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  also  reared,  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Mules  and  asses  are 
numerous  and  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation 
besides  wheat  are  olive-oil,  wine,  fruita,  saffron,  honey,  hemp,  silk,  and 
garbanzos,  a  sort  of  pea  much  used  for  food.  The  wines  of  Almagro 
and  Val  de  Penas  are  in  high  estimation.  Wood  for  fuel  is  scarce 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  forest*,  which  contain  plenty 
of  timber  and  smaller  wood,  but  are  difficult  of  approach  for  want 
of  good  roads,  in  consequence  of  which  almost  the  only  means  of 
transport  for  all  kinds  of  pro-.luce  i.i  on  tlu  bucks  of  rmilcs.  The 


manufactures  consist  mostly  of  coarse  cloths  and  other  articles  of 
common  use. 

Towns. — Madrid  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Castilla  la  Neuva,  and  of  the  modem  province 
of  Madrid.  [MADRID.]  AtCald  de  Henares.  [ALCALA  BE  HENARES.] 
Arganda,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Madrid,  has  a  population  of  3800.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  district  between  the  rivers  Jarama  and  Tajuna. 
Eacorial,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid,  stands  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  :  the  population  is  about  1500.  The 
town  grew  up  round  the  magnificent  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo, 
founded  by  Philip  II.  The  ground-plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  ;  a  library  rich 
in  ancient  and  especially  in  Arabic  manuscripts ;  and  vaults  in  which 
are  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  some  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Spain.  A  royal  residence  is  attached  to  it.  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  planted  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains. 

Toledo  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Toledo.  [TOLEDO.]  A  Icazar  dc 
San  Juan,  57  miles  S.E.  from  Toledo,  is  a  small  town,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  mines  of  iron,  and  which  has  saltpetre-works  and 
powder-mills.  Aranjuez,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Toledo  and  28  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Madrid,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  con- 
tains a  royal  palace  and  gardens  :  the  permanent  population  is  about 
4000.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer. 
The  town  contains  a  large  bull-arena  (Plaza  de  Toros),  a  theatre,  arid 
numerous  hotels,  cafe's,  and  public  walks.  Consucgra,  35  miles  S.E. 
from  Toledo,  stands  on  the  Amarguilla.  There  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle  and  Roman,  antiquities.  Coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured :  the  population  is  about  5000.  Hei-encia,  54  miles  S.E.  from 
Toledo,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Amarguilla.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  manufactures  of  soap  and  a  large  weekly  market : 
population,  6400.  Madridejos,  42  miles  S.E.  from  Toledo,  is  situated 
near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Armaguilla,  which  sometimes  overflows 
and  damages  the  town.  It  is  an  ancient  well-built  town,  with  two 
parish  churches.  It  has  manufactures  of  serge  and  a  largo  annual 
fair  :  population,  6000.  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  45  miles  W.  from  Toledo,  stands  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  It 
contains  eight  churches  and  a  college,  and  has  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, leather,  and  soap  :  population,  8000.  The  Tagus  is  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge.  In  the  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
July  27th  and  28th,  1809.  Tarancon,  60  miles  W.N.W.  from  Toledo, 
stands  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rianzares :  population.  5000. 

Guadalajara  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guadalajara.  It  is 
35  miles  N.E.  from  Madrid,  and  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Henares.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill-built ;  it  contains  however  several 
imposing  edifices,  among  which  are  eight  churches,  a  fine  old  palace 
of  the  Mendoxas,  and  a  royal  cloth  manufactory  :  population  about 
7000.  Guadalajara  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fine  pastoral  and  wheat 
district  called  the  Alcarria,  which  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  '  a  place 
of  farms.'  Briguega,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Guadalajara,  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tajuna,  also  in  the  district  of  Alcarria.  It  is  an 
old  town,  with  a  population  of  5000.  Siguenza,  40  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Guadalajara,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares.  It  is  an 
ancient  episcopal  town,  and  contains  a  large  gothic  cathedral  richly 
decorated  hi  the  interior,  and  containing  several  fine  monuments. 
There  are  three  other  churches,  a  college,  and  two  hospitals  :' popu- 
lation, 5000. 

Cuenca  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Cuen9a,  It  is  90 
miles  E.S.E  from  Madrid.  It  stands  on  a  high  hill  not  far  from  the 
Jucar,  and  has  a  population  of  8000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  large  handsome  and  richly-decorated  cathedral.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  some  woollen 
factories,  paper-mills,  and  establishments  for  washing  wool.  Iniesta, 
orHiniesfa,  48  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cuenca,  contains  a  fine  parish  church, 
and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  :  population,  4000.  There 
are  some  jasper-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  E. 
from  Minglanitta,  a  village  with  1500  inhabitants,  there  are  very 
extensive  mines  of  pure  rock-salt.  Molina  de  Aragon,  65  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Cuen§a,  stands  on  a  slope  overlooking  the  Gallo,  a  small 
stream.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  castle.  A  large  part 
of  the  *own  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  1810.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cloth  and  soap,  and  it  has  a  good  trade  in  corn  and  wool : 
population,  4000.  Molina  originally  belonged  to  Aragon,  but  was 
incorporated  with  Castilla  in  1293.  Requena,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Cueu(;a,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  which  overlooks  a  rich  plain.  It 
contains  two  gothic  churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  :  population,  11,000.  Utid,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Requena,  has 
manufactures  of  hemp,  linen,  silk,  soap,  and  leather :  population, 
6000. 

Ciudad  Real  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  which 
comprises  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  province  of  La  Mancha.  It  is 
a  city,  97  miles  S.  from  Madrid,  and  stands  in  a  plain  between  the 
Jabalon  and  the  Guadiana,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Cordova.  It 
a  surrounded  by  walls,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  Plaza  Mayor  there  is  a  large  bull-arena.  The  town 
ias  three  lino  churches,  a  college,  and  five  hospitals,  ono  of  which, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Lorenzaua,  is  a  noble  building.  A  great  fair 
for  cattle,  mulen,  and  asses  is  held  yearly.  Almaden  is  celebrated  for 
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Auuon.]    jUsteyr*,  It  mile.  &E.  from 

Ciudad  Real,  U  «itu*ted"  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  produce*  com,  oil, 
and  wine.  U  h  celebrated  for  iU  mule*.  which  are  oaoctdered  among 
the  tmt  in  Spun,  for  the  sale  of  which  »n  annual  fnir  u  held.  It 
ho  extroive  manufacture*  of  Uce  :  population,  12,000.  Daimlrl, 
90  mile.  N.K  fromCiudad  Real,  stand*  in  a  dUtrict  whet*  there  an 
•xtoowvo  •alt-manhe*.  It  IIM  manufacture*  of  woollen*  and  linen*, 


and  u  a  flourishing  plac*  :  the  population  in  1845  wai  9134.  H 
••m,  J7  mile*  E.  from  Ciudad  Real,  stand*  in  a  plain.  It  contain*  a 
paruh  ohorch,  hospital,  cavalry  barrack*,  and  an  old  caatle  :  popu- 
lation. 8500.  MOM,  6  mile*  aK.  from  Maannara*.  ha*  manufacture* 
of  lineaa  awl  woollen*  :  population,  4400.  Vai  At  /'rtloi,  SO  mile* 
a&  from  Ciudad  Real,  U  »  Urge  straggling  town,  celebrated  for  the 
nd  wine  which  U  made  from  the  Tina  grown  in  the  surroiuxling 
rocky  diatriot  :  population,  9870. 

(Minano,  Dieevmmria  Unyrajleo  de  Sipana;  Dietiannmin  Ofoan- 
•AIOM  ;  if  apt  »/  Ikt  Society  /or  (A*  IHfution  of  U*f«l  Knowledge; 
Ford,  Hand***  o/  Spain  ;  Madog,  ZNrciotiano  <lt  JSipaAa.) 

CASTILLA  LA  VIEJA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
two  divWnn*  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  CaatUla,  u  bounded  N.  by 
UM  B»y  of  Biscay  and  province  of  Vizcaya,  W.  by  Leon  and  Astu- 
riaa,  K.  by  Navam  and  Aragon,  and  a  by  Ca«tilla  la  Nueva.  It  is 

° 


between  40*  6'  and  43°  32'  N.  lat,  1°  40'  and  5°  35'  W.  long. 
It*  form  U  very  irregular  :  the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
i*  about  820  mile*,  the  greatest  breadth  from  ea*t  to  went  is  about 
130  mile*,  but  in  some  part*  leas  than  30  miles.  It  comprise*  the 
following  modern  provinces  : 


Province*. 

Am  In  Square  Mile*. 

N»tiation  In  1819. 

B««o*       .        .        .) 
Logrofto         .         .    .1 
Sanundcr  .        .         .  ) 
8ori*     .... 
Befovi*     .... 
Aril*    .... 

J«J4 

4076 
MM 
UN 

134,0«3 

i»s,»it 

190,000 
140,000 
lii.OOO 
132.9JC 

Total      . 

17,  786 

1,057,477 

Burgos  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  province,  Segovia  and 
Avila  the  south-western,  Soria  and  Logrono  the  eastern,  and  San- 
tander  the  northern. 

Surface. — The  continuous  chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  extends 
in  a  south-western  direction  from  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Moncayo 
in  Aragon  to  Estremadura,  separates  Castilla  la  Nueva  from  Castilla 
la  Vieja,  and  divide*  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Tagus  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Douro  (in  Spanish  Duero).  The  names  of 
the  different  portions  of  thin  series  of  lofty  sierras  have  been 
mentioned  under  CASTILLA  LA  No  ETA.  The  northern  part  of  the 
province  is  crossed  by  the  Cantabrian  mountain  range,  a  continuation 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thi*  range  separates  the  province  of  Santander 
from  that  of  Burgos.  The  Sierra  do  Deza  extends  from  the  Moncayo 
in  a  south-west  direction  through  the  province  of  Soria,  and  unites 
with  the  Somoeierra ;  whilst  other  mountain  groups  extend  from  the 
Moncayo  north-westward  towards  Burgos,  separating  the  streams 
which  fall  into  the  Duero  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Kliro. 
North-east  of  the  city  of  Burgos  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  one  of  these 
groups,  extend*  northward  and  joins  the  Cantabrian  chain,  separating 
the  head-waters  of  the  Pisuerga  from  those  of  the  Ebro.  In  the 
south-west  the  province  of  Avila  passes  over  the  Sierra  de  Avila  into 
the  basin  of  the  Tagus.  The  greater  part  of  Castilla  la  Vieja  is 
BBonntainou*,  but  it  has  one  large  plain  which  U  crossed  by  the 
Duero  and  it*  numerous  tributaries,  the  northern  part  of  it  belonging 
to  the  department  of  Burgos,  which  extends  south  nearly  to  the 
Duero ;  the  eastern  part,  which  is  hilly,  to  that  of  Soria,  while  the 
•outhecn  and  western  portions  of  it  form  the  greater  part  of  the  dc- 
partnieat*  of  Begovia  and  Avilu.  There  are  other  smaller  plains  between 
the  different  mountain  groups,  an  well  as  numerous  fertile  valleys. 
The  general  height  of  the  plains  is  not  much  less  than  3000  feet. 
The  province  of  Santander  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  high 
mountain*,  offlwU  from  the  Cantabrian  chain ;  they  are  furrowed  by 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  extend  northward  about  25  miles  to 
UM  shore*  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  coast-line  of  this  province  is 
•boot  80  miles  hi  length. 

Tb*  great  mountain  range  which  separate  the  two  Camillas  con- 
•hta  at  primitive  rocks ;  the  two  great  plains  on  each  side  of  that 
nog*  we  lacustrine  deposit*  of  limestone,  with  fresh-water  fossils. 
The  Moocayo  u  a  mas*  of  old  red-sandstone  and  mountain-limestone. 
A«r».-Ca»tilla  la  Vieja  has  a  general  slope  to  the  west,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Duero  and  its  affluents ;  but  the  portion  which  is 
•orth-en*  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca  i*  drained  by  the  Kl.r,.  and  its 
affluent* ;  while  the  rivers  of  the  province  of  Santandrr  have  all  a 
short  and  rapid  ooarse  northward  to  the  sea.  The  Duero  rises  in 
this  province,  and  after  flowing  southward  put  the  town  of  Soria 
take*  a  western  course,  tad  enter*  the  province  of  Leon.  [Dor  BO  1 
The  Ucero  ha*  a  *nuthrrn  course,  and  fall*  into  the  Duero  on  the 
•orth  side.  The  ArUnton  ha*  a  wwtorn  oonrae  pact  Burgos ;  it  then 
turn*  to  the  south-week,  and  having  received  the  Arlania,  which  has 


•  western  course  pact  Lerma,  eaten  the  Piiuerg*,  a  large  tributary 
which  flows  couth  and  (oath-west  through  the  province  of  Leon. 
The  Kiaca,  the  Piroo  and  Oga  (which  unite),  and  the  Kresma  and 
Adaja  (which  alao  unite),  fall  into  the  Duero  on  the  southern  aide. 
There  are  several  smaller  affluent*,  which  in  summer  are  reduced  to 
mere  brooks,  but  during  the  rain*  of  *pring  and  autumn  become  rapid 
torrent*.  The  Kbro  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Bono*,  and  form*  the  north  eajtom  boundary  of  that  of  Soria.  It 
receive*  the  Neb*  on  the  northern  bank,  and  the  Oca,  the  Tiroa,  and 
the  Oj*>  on  the  southern  bank.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  province 
of  Santander  are  the  Deba,  the  Nansa,  the  Besaya,  the  Mien,  and 
the  Anton. 

Climate  and  Production*.— The  climate  i*  excessively  hot  in 
summer,  and  very  cold  in  winter.  A  cold  boisterous  wind  blows  in 
October,  and  snow  covers  the  ground  often  for  three  month*,  and 
recta  on  the  summit*  of  the  mountains  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
The  surface  of  the  great  plain  is  of  a  truly  monotonous  character : 
U  is  arid,  without  meadows  or  trees,  covered  with  a  scanty 
vegetation,  which  in  summer  almost  entirely  disappear*.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  wheat  is  exported,  but  care  is  paid  especially  to  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep,  the  number  of  which  i*  very  groat. 
In  summer  the  mountain  pastures  of  the  sierras  are  frequented  by 
countless  numbers  of  migratory  sheep,  which  remain  here  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  they  commence  their  return  to  Andalucia 
for  the  winter.  The  inhabitants  live  in  hamlets,  which  are  often 
several  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  want  of  wood  for  fuel  i* 
greatly  felt  The  offshoots  of  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the 
plain  are  covered  with  underwood  and  evergreens,  and  in  many  place* 
with  extensive  forests ;  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  peas,  wine,  wheat, 
and  oil  are  abundantly  produced.  The  manufactures  of  Old  Castile 
are  confined  to  coarse  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  glass.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca  the  country  is  very  mountainous, 
but  contains  many  fertile  valleys  and  high  plains,  in  which  corn, 
wine,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  except  oranges  and  lemons,  are 
produced.  This  portion  of  the  province  forms  the  northern  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Burgos  and  Soria.  Sheep,  mules,  pigs,  asses,  and 
horned  cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  mountains  are  cold  and  wild,  but  in  summer  afford 
excellent  pasturage;  and  in  many  places  they  are  covered  with 
forests  of  chestnut,  fir,  and  pine.  Iron  and  other  minerals  abound, 
but  no  mines  are  worked.  In  the  province  of  Santander,  maize, 
wheat,  and  wine  of  inferior  quality  are  produced.  The  highlands 
contain  fine  pasturage,  and  in  many  places  are  covered  with  forests  of 
chestnut,  oak,  pine,  and  fir.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  made.  Goals 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  iron-mines,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  of  the  beat  quality  is  obtained. 

Town*. — Burgot  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Burgos.  [Bonoos.] 
Aranda,  48  miles  S.  from  Burgos,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Duero,  among  plantations  of  vines.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
good  bridge.  The  town  contains  a  gothic  church  and  a  bishop's 
palace  :  population,  4000.  flririeica,  25  miles  N.K.  from  Burgos, 
stands  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Oca.  It  is  a  squniv  town,  regularly 
built,  and  walled  :  population,  2500.  Lerma,  25  miles  S.  from  Burgos, 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arlanza.  It  cont  .ins  a  fine  old 
palace,  built  by  the  Cardinal-Duke  of  Lerma :  population,  2000. 
Miranda  del  Ebro,  50  miles  N.K.  from  Burgos,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  six  arches  :  population  about  3000. 

LoffroHo  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Logrono.  This  province 
is  of  recent  formation.  It  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
from  near  Miranda  del  Ebro  to  Alfaro  and  southward  to  the  Sierra 
de  Oca,  thus  including  portions  of  territory  which  previously 
belonged  to  the  provinces  of  Burgos  and  Soria.  The  town  of 
Logrono  is  about  (!7  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Burgos.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crowed  by  a  strong 
bridge,  built  in  1138.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  outxiilc  of 
there  are  two  suburbs.  It  is  a  well-.built  town.  Tin  TO  un-  - 
churches,  a  college,  and  a  theatre,  and  some  manufactures  of  lr 
hats,  and  brandy  :  population,  7000.  The  plains  about  the  town  are 
very  fertile  in  corn.  Alfaro,  87  miles  E.S.E.  from  Logrono,  stands 
on  the  Alama  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
contains  a  collegiate  church,  and  has  manufactures  of  soap  ami 
leather:  population,  4000.  Arnrdo,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Logrono,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  district,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  fruits  : 
population,  8500.  Calahorra,  27  miles  E.S.E.  from  Logrono,  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Cidacos 
enters  the  Ebro.  It  is  the  Calagurri»  of  the  Unmans,  and  was  a  very 
strong  place,  celebrated  for  the  sieges  by  Pompeius  and  Afronius. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Quintilian.  Portions  of  a  circus,  an  aque- 
duct, a  naumachia,  and  towers,  have  been  traced.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  of  mixed  gothio.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town :  population, 
6000.  Haro,  46  miles  E.N.E.  from  Burgos,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  near  the  southern  bank  of  1 1  It  has  manufactures  of 

hats,  leather,  brandy,  and  liqueur*  :  population,  6000. 

Fanlanttrr,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Santander,  is  a  large  town 
and  sea-port,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  85  miles  N. 
from  Burgos.  It  stands  on  a  headland,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
a  capacious  well-sheltered  harbour  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  It 
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is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity,  and  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Cuba,  to  which  it  exports  flour  ground  at  the  large 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wool  is  exported  to  England  and  other 
countries.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churches, 
three  hospitals,  a  prison,  college,  theatre,  and  baths.  The  population 
in  1845  was  15,286.  Laredo,  17  miles  E.  from  Santander,  is  a  small 
town  with  a  harbour  formerly  deep  but  now  choked  up  with  sand  : 
population,  3000.  Santillana,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Santander,  stands 
near  the  coast  in  a  rich  valley  on  the  Besaja,  a  feeder  of  the  Besaya  : 
population,  2000.  Santona,  15  miles  E.  from  Santander,  is  a  small 
fortified  town  on  a  peninsular  headland  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  and  the  town  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks,  and 
there  are  anchor-forges :  population,  1000. 

Soria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Soria,  is  75  miles  S.E.  from 
Burgos.  It  stands  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Duero,  about 
30  miles  from  its  source.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  but  the 
citadel,  formerly  strong,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks 
and  a  good  trade  in  wool.  Much  corn  is  produced  in  the  plains  near 
the  town,  and  numerous  sheep  are  pastured  on  the  slopes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills:  population,  3500.  Agreda,  30  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Soria,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Moncayo,  and  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  Queiles,  which  is  here  carried  under  ground,  with 
the  plaza,  a  fountain,  and  houses  over  it :  population,  3800. 

Segovia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Segovia,  100  milea  S.  by  W. 
from  Burgos,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  between  two  deep  valleys, 
one  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Eresma,  and  the  other  by  the  Clamores. 
It  in  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  early  kind's  of 
Castilla.  It  is  a  long  city  with  narrow  streets,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contains  many  remarkable  buildings,  among  which  is  a  vast 
gothic  cathedral,  which  has  a  tower  330  feet  high.  The  alcazar, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  governors,  is  now  converted 
into  a  military  college.  A  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct,  consisting 
of  two  tiers  of  arches  built  of  square  blocks  of  granite  without 
cement,  is  in  a  state  of  great  perfection.  Segovia  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  hanusome  plaza,  a  mint,  and  five  churches.  There  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  paper,  earthenware,  and  glass  :  popu- 
lation, 7700.  San  Ildefawo,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Segovia,  stands  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Quadarrama.  It  is  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  still  more  so  for  the  splendid  palace  and 
grounds  of  La  Gratija,  which  is  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Spanish  kings, 
and  the  highest  royal  residence  in  Europe,  being  3840  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  palace  grounds  include  fine  gardens,  a  richly-decorated 
church,  and  beautiful  water-works.  The  palace  contains  many 
splendid  apartments :  population  of  the  'town  3890.  Sepulveda,  35 
milea  N.E.  from  Segovia,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Duraton,  an 
affluent  of  the  Duero.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  now  in  a  decayed  state  : 
population,  2000. 

Avila,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Avila,  is  50  miles  S.W.  from 
Segovia.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  now  decayed. 
It  has  still  however  a  fine  old  cathedral  and  a  Dominican  convent, 
both  of  which  contain  beautiful  monuments.  The  extramural  church 
of  San  Vicente  is  curious.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  313.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  :  population,  4000. 

(Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geografico ;  Madoz,  IHccionario  de  Eepana ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Macgregor,  Statittio.) 

CASTILLON.     [GIRONDE.] 

CASTLE  CAREY.     [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 

CASTLE  COMBE.     [WILTSHIRE.] 

CASTLE  HEDINGHAM.     [Essex.] 

CASTLE  RISING.     [NORFOLK.] 

CASTLE  WARD,  Northumberland,  the  south-eastern  division  of 
the  county,  and  giving  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  river  Tyne 
separates  the  ward  and  the  county  from  the  county  of  Durham. 
Castle  Ward  Poor-Law  Union  contains  78  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  85,107  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,897. 

CA8TLEBAR,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland;  a  market,  post,  and 
asaize-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Aglish  and  barony  of  Carra,  lies  in  53"  51'  N.  lat.,  9°  15'  W.  long., 
distant  159  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population  in  1851  was 
4436,  besides  1584  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions. 
Castlebar  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  151,900  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  36,746. 

Castlebar  is  situated  on  the  C'astlebar  or  Clydagh  River,  which, 
rising  in  the  little  lake  of  Castlebar,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
<  'lew  Bay  on  the  west,  flows  north-east  with  the  Moy,  which  it  meets 
in  Lough  Cullin,  to  Lough  Conn,  an  inland  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Tirawley,  and  thence  runs  northward  to  Killala  Bay  by 
Ballina.  The  river,  winding  in  a  serpentine  direction  through  the 
town,  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  principal  street,  upwards  of 
half  a  mile  in  length,  occupies  the  line  of  road  leading  from  Westport 
to  Swineford.  The  public  buildings  are  chiefly  grouped  together 
round  an  open  space  called  the  Green,  near  the  entrance  from  West- 
port.  They  consist  of  the  county  jail,  a  large  building  with  a  castel- 
lated front,  a  county  court-house  for  Mayo,  the  church,  with  a  hand- 
some embattled  tower,  the  infirmary,  and  artillery  barracks.  A 
crocs  street,  occupying  the  line  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Newport, 
leads  by  a  bridge  over  the  Clydagh  to  the  northern  division  of  the 


town.  The  old  jail  and  infantry  barracks  adjoin  the  entrance  from 
the  Dublin  road  by  this  street.  The  suburbs  on  both  sides  consist 
of  wretched  cabins. 

The  town  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin ;  it  is  stated  in  the 
'Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  in  Ireland'  (1814),  that  80 
years  before  that  time  there  was  but  one  cultivated  field  of  about 
eight  acres  between  Castlebar  and  the  sea.  The  castle,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  place,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  De  Burghs.  In  the 
wars  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  it  was  held  by  Sir  Henry  Bingham  for 
the  Parliament,  when,  being  besieged  by  Lord  Mayo  and  his  son  Sir 
Theobald  Burke,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  surrendered 
on  terms  of  being  conveyed  with  his  troops  in  safety  to  the  next 
garrison  town,  but  after  three  days'  forbearance  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  Bingham,  with  all  his 
company,  was  barbarously  massacred.  After  the  old  lord's  death  his 
son  Sir  Theobald,  then  Lord  Mayo,  was  tried  for  the  offence  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose,  17th  December,  1652, 
and  being  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  was  shot  on  the 
15th  January,  1653.  Towards  the  end  of  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
General  Humbert,  having  landed  at  Killala  with  a  force  of  not  more 
than  1000  French  infantry,  reinforced  by  about  an  equal  number  of 
undisciplined  peasants  of  the  country,  met  at  Castlebar  and  put  to 
rout  6000  British  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchin- 
son.  The  action  has  since  been  generally  known  as  'the  race  of 
Castlebar.'  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  by  whom 
it  was  occupied  for  about  a  fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert 
at  Ballinamuck  (8th  September  1798)  put  an  end  to  the  expedition. 

Castlebar  has  some  trade  in  linens,  but  the  vicinity  of  Westport, 
which  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  has  the  advantages  of  being  a 
sea-port  town  and  the  residence  of  an  enterprising  proprietor, 
operates  considerably  to  its  disadvantage.  The  vicinity  is  picturesque 
and  well  cultivated.  Castlebar  as  a  parliamentary  borough  was 
disfranchised  at  the  Union.  It  is  the  county  town  for  Mayo,  and 
suffered  extreme  impoverishment  in  consequence  of  the  potato  famine 
of  1846-7.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town. 

(Carte,  Ormond  ;  Fraser,  Handbook  ;  Ordnance  Surety  Map.) 

CASTLEBLAYNEY,  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Muckno 
and  barony  of  Cremorne,  is  situated  in  54°  7'  N.  lat.,  6°  46'  W.  long. ; 
distant  62  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin  byroad,  and  73  miles  by  the 
Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  2084, 
besides  757  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Castleblayney Poor-Law Unioncomprises21  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  94,213  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,511. 

The  town  is  prettily  situated  adjoining  the  richly  planted  and 
picturesque  demesne  of  Castleblayney,  within  the  grounds  of  which 
the  pariah  church  is  situated.  There  are  chapels  in  the  town  for 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  consists 
of  three  principal  streets  radiating  from  the  market-house,  and  is 
substantially  built,  clean,  and  airy.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
of  Mouaghan  are  held  here  in  rotation.  There  are  here  a  bridewell, 
and  a  station  of  the  revenue  police.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters 
of  one  of  the  constabulary  districts.  The  adjoining  country  is  hilly 
and  much  encumbered  with  bogs  and  lakes. 
(Fraser,  tltmdbook  ;  Ordnance  Survey  Map.) 

CASTLECOMER,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Dinan, 
11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Kilkenny.  The  population  in  1851  was  1695, 
and  29  inmates  of  the  fever  hospital.  Castlecomer  Poor  Law  Union 
contains  seven  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  57,820  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  18,472.  The  town  is  neat  and  well-built, 
and  is  sheltered  by  extensive  plantations,  which  contrast  stronglv 
with  the  bleak  sterile  country  to  the  north  of  it.  The  public 
buildings  include  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
small  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  court-house,  and  infantry 
barracks.  Close  to  the  town  is  Castlecomer  House,  which  stands  on 
the  Comer,  a  feeder  of  the  Dinan,  and  facing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

CASTLEDERG,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post- 
town  anH  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Skirts  and 
barony  of  Omagh,  is  situated  in  54°  42'  N.  lat,  7°  37'  W.  long. ; 
distant  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  road  from  Pettigo  to 
Strabane.  The  population  in  1851  was  696  and  225  in  the  work- 
house. Castlederg  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  91,775  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18.741. 

CASTLEDERMOT.     [KILDARE.] 

CASTLEISLAND.     [KERRY.] 

CASTLELYONS.     [CORK.] 

CASTLEMARTYR.     [CORK.] 

CASTLEPOLLARD.     [WESTMEATH.] 

CASTLEREAGH,  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  a  market  and 
post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilkeevan  and  barony  of  Castlereagh,  is  situated  in  53°  46'  N.  lat., 
8°  27'  W.  long. ;  distant  124  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  1211,  besides  1392  in  the  workhouse  and  10  in  the 
bridewell.  Castlereagh  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  162,363  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  45,299. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  adjoining'' the  extensive  demesne  of 
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OasUsTMch,  the  residence  of  Lord  Mount  Sandford.  It  consists  ohMv 
of  one  principal  street,  which  u  wide  and  straight  and  tolerably  weU 
built,  having  the  market-house  ud  bridewell  at  OM  end  and  % 
bridge  over  the  river  Book  at  the  other.  Connect«l  with  the  town 
are  extensive  distilleries.  Quarter  Miions  for  the  county  of  Rot- 
common  an  held  at  fastliwsagh  in  rotation.  There  are  here  a  bride- 
well. a  barrack  station.  and  Nation*  of  the  revenue  polioe  and 
the  constabulary  of  the  district  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town. 

CASTLETON.    [DERBYSHIRE.] 
CASTLKTOWN.    flu-l  or  MAX.] 

CA8TLETOWN,  or  CASTLETOWN-BEREHAVEy,  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  a  Tillage  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
pariah  of  KilUoooenagh,  and  barony  of  Bare,  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated  at  the  head  of  Berehaven,  on  the  north-wort  tide  of  Bantnr 
Bay,  in  41'  37'  N.  lat,  »*  54'  W.  long.  ;  distant  87  mile*  S.  W.-by  W. 
from  Rantry.  The  population  in  1851  wu  1931,  including  12  in  the 
bridewell  and  Ml  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Caitletown  Poor-Law 
Union  ooutaiiii  7  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  78,444  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  18,209.  Potty  sessions  are  held  at  Castletown. 
There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a  dispensary.  Fain  are  held  on 
January  lit,  Easter  Tueeday,  Hay  12th,  and  September  4th. 

CASTLETOWNDELVIN,  county  of  Heath,  Ireland,  a  small  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  'of  Castlo- 
towndelvin  and  barony  of  Delvin,  U  situated  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Onward,  in  53'  33'  N.  lat,  7°  2'  W.  long.,  distent  about 
10  miles  E.  from  CasUepollard  :  population  348  in  1851,  with  C 
inmates  of  the  bridewell.  Castlotowudolviu  Poor-Law  Uuion  com- 
prises 19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  74,775  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  15,ti27.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street 
In  it  there  are  an  old  church,  which  has  been  well  repaired,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and 
a  loan-fund  office.  It  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  monthly,  and  annual  fairs  on  Hay  1st, 
August  1st,  and  December  1st  The  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the 
De  Lacys,  consisting  of  the  walls  in  a  quadrangular  form  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  and  several  other  ruined  castles,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Clonyn,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  is 
in  the  vicinity. 

CASTLETOWNROCHB.     [CoBK.l 
CASTLETOWNSEND.    [CORK.] 

CASTRES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Agout,  in  43°  37'  N.  lat,  2°  15'  E.  long.,  46 
miles  E.  from  Toulouse,  and  has  a  population  of  19,250,  including 
the  whole  commune.  In  the  middle  ages  this  town  was  remarkable 
only  for  an  abbey,  the  heads  of  which  were  temporal  lords  of  the  place. 
It  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Veudurae, 
and  passed  from  them  by  marriage  to  the  counts  of  Armagnac.  In 
1567  Castres  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Huguenots,  who  destroyed 
the  cathedral  It  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed 
party,  but  it  was  reduced  to  submission  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  the  fortifications  demolished.  In  1316  Castres  was  made  an 
episcopal  town  by  Pope  John  XXII.;  the  diocese  included  Upper 
Languedoc  ;  it  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  town  is 
now  included,  with  the  rest  of  the  department,  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Alby. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  town  called  Villegoudou,  is  joined 
to  Castres  properly  so  called  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  streets  are 
pretty  well  built,  and  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The 
Place-Royalo  is  the  principal  square.  The  most  important  public 
buildings  are  —  the  town-house,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace,  to 
which  is  attached  the  public  library  and  a  beautiful  garden  ;  the 
churches  of  St-Benott  and  Notre-Dame;  the  two  hospitals;  the 
cavalry  barracks  ;  the  abattoir  ;  and  the  theatre.  Tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce  are  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  two  theological  seminaries,  and  a 
Calvinistic  church.  Castres  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  shady  prome- 
nades, called  '  Licos,1  from  their  occupying  the  site  of  the  ditch  that 
formerly  surrounded  the  town,  and  in  the  Villegoudon  quarter  an 
•xtonaive  esplanade  is  crossed  by  five  shady  alleys  of  trees.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  is  an  immense  rocking  stone  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  grotto  that  was  once  the 
retreat  of  8t  Dominic. 

Castres  U  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  industry  ;  for  their  care 
and  skill,  and  the  finish  given  to  their  productions,  its  artisans  are 
considered  the  best  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  fin*  wool-dyed  cloths,  called  'cuirs  do  laine;'  but  all 
other  sorts  of  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured,  as  well  as  linen,  soap 
leather,  glue,  and  paper.  There  are  also  several  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  silk-weaving  establishment*,  and  iron  and  copper  foundries. 
The  commerce  of  the  town  U  very  considerable 
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by  Aragon.  aW.  by  Valencia,  aE.  and  E.  by  the  Hediterranean 
_  It  is  situated  between  40'  30'  and  48'  60'  >'.  lat,  0'  12'  and 
3*  80*  E.  long.  The  shape  is  triangular,  one  aide  extending  about 
200  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  another  about  150 
miles  along  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and  Aragon,  and  the  third  about 
140  miles  along  the  oresU  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Captain-General,  and  U  divided  into  the  following  modern  provinces:— 


1 

; 

Area  la  Bqnsn  •lies. 

Population  In  1849. 

Baieslooa        .        .    ") 
Tamioaa   .        .    . 
Ltrtds     . 
Oeroas        .        .    .     J 

1J.1SO 

S1J.69S 
2*0,000 
107,44) 

joi.m 

Total        .        .     . 

U.UO 

1,189,714 

The  province  of  Barcelona  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Cataluna, 
Tarragona  the  southern,  Lcrida  the  western,  and  Qerona  the  north- 


CATALUNA  (in  English  generally  written  Catalonia),  an  ancicn 
province  of  Spain,  is  bounsM  N.  by  the  summit-level  of  the  Pyrenees 


Surface.— The  northern  frontier  of  Cataluna  being  formed  by  the 
crests  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  lofty  ridges,  offsets  from  the  mountain  chain.  These 
ridges  descend  southward  from  the  most  elevated  summits,  such  as 
the  Halddeta,  the  Honcal,  and  the  Canigu.  From  the  last-mentioned 
summit  especially,  one  groat  ridge,  or  rather  series  of  ridges,  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  province,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Segre 
and  its  affluents,  which  enter  the  Ebro,  from  the  Llobregat  and  nume- 
rous other  rivers  which  flow  directly  to  the  Hediterranean.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  central  ridge  has  no  general  name.  The  lower 
portion,  called  the  Sierra  de  Llena,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  Honser- 
rat,  extends  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Llobregat  Catalufia  is  thus  for 
the  most  part  a  mass  of  rocky  mountains  and  precipitous  valleys. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  rich  plains  about  Lc'rida,  Urge],  and 
Manro^  and  the  smaller  portions  of  flat  laud  behind  Barcelona,  Tar- 
ragona, and  Tortosa, 

given. — The  Ebro  enters  Catalufia  at  Mequinenza,  where  it  receives 
the  Segre  united  with  the  Cinca  from  Aragon.  It  has  a  winding  course 
through  this  province  to  the  sea  below  Tortosa.  [Eeuo.]  The  Segre 
rises  among  the  south-western  onsets  of  the  Canigu,  near  Puigcerda, 
and  flowing  down  the  valley  of  Cerdaiia,  receives  below  Urgel  the 
Valira  from  the  valley  of  Andorra.  [ANDORRA.]  It  then  flows  south 
by  west  through  a  long  valley,  receiving  several  feeders  from  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  till  the  Llobregos  enters  it  below  the  village  of 
Pons,  when  it  takes  a  western  course  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Noguera 
PalUresa,  a  large  affluent  which  comes  down  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Moncal.  It  then  flows  south-south-west  past  Le>ida,  and  receives 
the  Noguera  Ribagorzana,  another  huge  affluent,  which  descends  from 
the  Malcclota,  and  for  more  than  fifty  mile*  forms  the  boundary 
between  Aragon  and  Catalufia.  It  soon  afterwards  takes  in  the  Ciuca, 
and  enters  the  Ebro.  The  Llobregat  and  the  Cardeuer  both  rise  on 
the  eastern  flanks  of  the  great  central  series  of  ridges,  and  after 
receiving  many  small  streams  unite  below  Hanresa.  After  the  junc- 
tion the  river  retains  the  name  of  the  Llobregat,  and  passing  through 
a  narrow  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  Monserrat,  takes  a  south-eastern 
direction,  receives  the  Noya  on  the  south-western  side,  and  enters  the 
sea  about  five  miles  south  of  Barcelona.  The  Fluvia  has  a  short 
eastern  course,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Rosas.  The  Ter  has  a  long 
semicircular  course  from  the  slopes  of  the  Canigu,  and  passing  by 
Qerona  falls  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Rosas. 
The  Besos  enters  the  sea  north  of  Barcelona.  South  of  the  Llobregat, 
the  Foy,  the  Qaya,  the  Anguera,  and  the^Francoli,  run  in  deep  chan- 
nels, and  hi  nearly  parallel  lines  to  the  coast,  the  spaces  between  them 
being  filled  up  with  rocky  hills.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Fran  col  i 
and  the  Ebro  no  river  enters  the  sea.  South  of  the  Ebro  the  Cenia 
divides  Cataluna  from  Valencia. 

Climate  and  Product  iom. — The  climate  is  variable,  and  subject  to 
fogs  and  rain.  In  summer  the  heat  in  the  valleys  is  excessive,  but  U 
tempered  on  the  coast  by  the  sea-breezes.  In  winter  the  cold  on  tho 
mountains  is  very  severe,  but  mild  on  tho  lower  tracts  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  plains  of  Cataluna  are  fertile,  but  a 
urge  proportion  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  naturally  barren.  Tho 
system  of  irrigation  is  generally  followed.  Corn  enough  for  home  use 
is  not  grown,  and  there  is  also  a  want  of  cattle  ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
wine  is  produced.  Other  articles  of  produce  are  oil,  hemp,  nuts, 
almonds,  fruits,  silk,  and  barilla.  The  forests  abound  with  cork-trees, 
the  bark  of  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  Cataluna  is 
rich  in  mineral  wealth,  coal,  copper,  lead,  cine,  manganese,  cobalt, 
nitre,  salt,  and  marble  being  found.  It  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
province  of  Spain,  the  principal  fabrics  being  woollens,  cottons,  silks, 
laco,  leather,  paper,  iron,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  the  industry  of  the  Catalans  renders  the  fisheries  very 
productive.  Since  tho  loss  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  the 
trade  of  Cataluna  has  greatly  declined. 

Townt. — Barcelona  u  the  capital  of  tho  province  of  Barcelona, 
[BARCELONA.]  Cardona,  50  miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gardener,  clone  to  a  hill  nearly  500  feet  high, 
which  is  a  mass  of  pure  crystallised  salt  The  town  has  n  population 
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of  about  3000,  and  has  a  castle  and  long  linea  of  fortiScations.  It 
contains  a  gothic  church,  in  which  are  some  sepulchres  of  the  Cardona 
family,  whose  palace  also  still  remains,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
lyualda,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Noya.  The  streets  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  the  Rambla  is  a  wide  street, 
and  there  is  a  handsome  suburb.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  college, 
hospital,  and  cavalry  barracks,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  fire-arms  :  population,  10,000.  Manresa,  37 
miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile 
and  well-irrigated  district  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat.  It  is 
a  very  picturesque  town,  and  contains  a  collegiate  church,  four  parish 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  barracks,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  broadcloths,  ribbons,  gunpowder,  and  brandy  :  popu- 
lation, 13,400.  Between  Igualda  and  Mauresa  stands  the  mountain 
Jlonserrat,  4000  feet  high,  celebrated  for  the  large  monastery  built 
upon  it.  Mataro,  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway  opened  in  October,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
which  slopes  down  to  the  coast,  where  it  has  a  small  harbour  with 
docks.  The  town  is  chiefly  old,  with  narrow  streets,  but  has  a  new 
quarter,  a  good  principal  street  (the  Riera),  and  two  good  plazas.  It 
ha1*  a  fine  parish  church,  two  or  three  other  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  place  : 
population,  14,000.  Vich,  40  miles  N.  from  Barcelona,  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  consists  of  several  irregular  streets 
branching  out  from  a  central  group.  It  is  an  episcopal  town,  and  has 
a  gothic  cathedral.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  cot- 
tons :  population,  11,000. 

Tarrayunn,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tarragona,  is  55  miles 
S.W.  from  Barcelona.  It  is  the  Tarraco  of  the  Romans,  and  was  in 
their  times  a  very  large  and  important  city  and  sea-port.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraucoli,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  now  partly 
in  ruins,  but  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  and  of  the  most  solid 
masonry.  The  lower  town  is  protected  by  a  range  of  bastions  fronting 
the  Francolt  and  the  harbour.  There  are  also  two  castles.  Ships  of 
war  can  lie  at  anchor  inside  the  mole,  and  out  side  there  is  a  roadstead. 
Beyond  the  rocky  heights  on  which  the  town  is  built  there  is  an  open 
coun'ry  called  the  Campo  de  Tarragona.  The  town  contains  a  cathe- 
dral of  early  gothic  architecture,  an  archbishop's  palace,  theatre,  and 
barracks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  hats,  and 
soap,  and  a  good  export  trade  of  nuts,  almonds,  cork,  wine,  nud 
brandy  :  population,  12,000.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
circus,  aqueduct,  and  other  works  of  the  Romans.  Tarragona  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  by  aiege  and  assault,  June  29, 
1811,  and  they  held  it  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  lieu*,  8  miles 
W.  from  Tarragona,  consists  partly  of  an  old  town,  but  chiefly  of  a 
modern  town  which  has  arisen  within  the  present  century.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  barracks,  a  theatre,  hospitals,  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  soap,  leather,  glass,  and  spirits.  A  canal 
connects  it  with  the  suiall  port  of  Salon,  through  which  it  exports 
nuts  and  other  articles  of  Spanish  produce  to  England.  The  popula- 
tion in  1845  was  25,043.  Torlnta,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Tarragona, 
stands  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  river  up  to  Tortosa  is  an  sestuary,  and  is  there  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  town  is  built  partly  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  a  hill  and 
partly  on  the  flat  ground  close  to  the  river.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
by  walls  and  outworks,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gates.  It  contains  a 
large  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  college,  an  hospital, 
and  a  palace  of  the  Valcabra  family.  There  are  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  glass,  and  paper,  and  an  active  fishery  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  by  siege 
nnd  assault,  Jan.  1,  1811.  The  population  in  1845  was  20,573. 

Lfrida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lerida,  is  95  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Barcelona.  It  is  the  Herds  of  the  Romans,  and  when  held  for 
Pompeius  by  Afranius  and  Petreus  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar. 
It  is  situated  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Segre,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
surmounted  by  fortifications,  a  tower,  and  an  old  cathedral.  The  Segre 
it  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  In  the  lower  town  is  a  cathe- 
dral of  Corinthian  architecture,  built  in  the  reign  of  Fernando  VI. 
It  has  three  other  churches  :  population,  6650.  Centra,  35  miles  E. 
from  LiSrida,  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  contains  a  large  unsightly 
edifice  built  by  Felipe  V.  for  the  university  of  Ldrida,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  this  place,  but  which  has  in  recent  times  been  removed  to 
Barcelona,  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls. 
It  contains  a  gothic  church,  and  there  is  a  fine  cloister  in  the  Dominican 
convent :  population,  5000.  Soltona,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Linda,  con- 
tains a  cathedral  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hardware : 
population,  2200.  Urgel,  75  miles  N.N.E  from  Le'rida  and  80  miles 
N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  situated  beneath  a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
the  angle  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Valira  with  the  Segre.  It  has 
been  the  sea  of  a  bishop  wince  the  year  820.  The  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town  in  surmounted  by  a  citadel  The  bishop  is  the  spiritual  head 
«nd  in  a  great  degree  the  temporal  head  of  tho  small  republic  of 
Andorra,  f  AHDOBBA.]  Population,  3000. 

Qtrona,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gerona,  is  60  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Barcelona.     It  is  a  city,  and  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 
•*;.  nrv.  vui..  ir. 


786.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Oila  with  the  Ter,  ia  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  lies  under  a  fortified  hill  called  the  Monjuich. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean.  There  are  three  pla-jas.  The  early 
cathedral  was  pulled  down,  and  the  construction  of  the  present  was 
commenced  in  1316.  The  approach  is  very  imposing,  a  superb  flight 
of  86  steps  leading  to  the  facade.  The  interior  consists  of  a  single 
noble  nave,  with  a  semicircular  apsia,  and  contains  some  interesting 
sculptures.  There  is  also  a  massive  half-fortified  collegiate  church. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
stockings,  soap,  and  leather :  population,  7660.  Tho  defence  of 
Gerona,  when  besieged  bjbthe  French  in  1809,  equalled  if  it  did  not 
surpass  in  heroism  and  perseverance,  that  of  the  two  sieges  of  Zara- 
!  goza.  Ampurias,  23  miles  N.N.E  from  Geroua,  a  village  in  the  fertile 
1  district  called  Ampurdan,  with  a  small  harbour  on  the  Gulf  of  Rosas. 
The  town  was  once  important,  was  called  Emporium,  and  was  occupied 
by  a  Greek  colony  from  Marseilles  about  B.C.  545.  Fiytteras,  20  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Gerona,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  above  the  junction 
of  the  Muga  and  Manol,  which  flow  westward  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Rosas.  It  is  a  straggling  town,  but  is  defended  by 
a  large  pentagonal  citadel  strongly  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
Vaubau,  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  soldiers  and  vast  stores. 
It  was  gained  by  Napoleon  in  1808  by  a  deception.  It  was  recaptured 
in  1811  by  a  Spanish  partisan  with  some  peasantry,  by  means  of  well- 
managed  surprise,  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  five  mouths,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  all 
expended.  The  town  has  trade  with  France,  and  manufactures  of 
leather  and  paper :  population,  8000.  Jlostalrich,  22  miles  S.  from 
Geroua,  was  an  important  fortress  during  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
town  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  has  a  population  under  1000.  Olot, 
21  miles  W. N.W.  from  Geroua,  is  situated  between  a  volcanic  hill  and 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Fluvia.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  chiefly 
basalt.  There  are  several  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  has  good  streets  and  squares,  two  parish  churches,  a  cavalry 
barracks,  and  an  hospital.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  anti 
cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  and  paper  :  population,  12,000.  RipoU, 
32  miles  VV.  by  N.  from  Geroua,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  uugle  of 
the  junction  of  the  Fresne  with  the  Ter,  in  a  district  of  co:d  and  iron, 
and  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms  and  nails  :  population,  3000.  Rosas, 
28  miles  N.E.  from  Gerona,  the  ancient  Rhode,  was  formerly  an 
important  place,  strongly  fortified,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  by 
means  of  its  fine  harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  Rosas ;  it  is  now  a  mere 
fishing  village  with  2200  inhabitants. 

Jltatory. — On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  iu  the  we.it,  the 
territory  of  this  part  of  Spain  was  seized  by  the  Goths  and  Alans, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Guth-Alania,  whence  by  corruption 
came  the  present  name  Cataluua.  During  a  part  of  the  8th  century 
Catalufia  was  held  by  the  Moors,  till  they  were  driven  from  it  by 
Charles  Martell  and  afterwards  by  Charlemagne.  The  counts  of 
Barcelona  from  that  time  were  the  rulers  of  Cataluua  and  the  French 
county  of  Rousillon  ;  but  when  Rainiond-Berauger,  Coude  de  Barce- 
lona, was  affianced  to  Petrouila,  the  infant  heiress  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  Cataluua  was  annexed  to  Aragon,  and  he  governed  both  with 
the  title  of  Principe  (prince).  Catalunu  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Principality.  It  held  its  muni- 
cipal privileges  till  the  Wars  of  the  Succession,  when  it  supported  the 
Archduke  Charlea  of  Austria,  after  which  it  was  formally  deprived 
of  its  cortes  and  liberties  by  the  conqueror,  Felipe  IV. 

The  dialect  of  Catalufia  is  a  mixture  of  the  Romance  language,  or 
Langue  d'Oc,  with  the  Spanish. 

(Mifiano,  DiccioiMrio  Geoyrajlco  ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  de  Kspana  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Napier,  Peninsular  War;  Vacaui,  Sloi-le 
delle  Campagne  e  deijli  Asiedii  deyli  Italiani  in.  hpayna,  dal  1808  al 
1813,  3  vols.  4to.,  with  Atliis,  Milan,  1823-5^ 

CATAMARCA,  one  of  the  uppar  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the 
province  of  Tuouman,  E.  by  Santiago,  S.  by  Cordova,  and  S.  W.  by 
La  Rioja,  and  comprehends  the  little  visited  country  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Sierra  of  Acouquija  and  Ambato  on  the  east, 
and  the  Andes  on  the  west.  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  30,000. 
The  country  consists  of  a  principal  valley,  Catamarca,  from  which  the 
province  derives  its  name  and  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
settled  ;  and  of  some  other  valleys,  running  between  mountain  ranges 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  terminating  at  their  southern  extremity 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gran  Saliua,  being  thus  separated  from  the 
other  inhabited  countries  by  high  mountains  and  deserts.  The  rivers 
which  water  these  valleys  are  lost  in  the  Gran  Salina.  Ths  climate 
is  sultry,  especially  when  the  south  winds  blow,  which  come  over  the 
desert.  Maize  and  wheat  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  cannot 
be  exported  over  the  mountains.  The  province  sends  only  cotton 
and  red  pepper  (dried  capsicums)  to  the  adjacent  countries,  the  latter 
chiefly  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  extensively  used.  The  present 
capital  is  Catamarca,  or  San  Fernando  del  Valla  de  Catamarca,  in 
27°  28'  8.  lat.,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  4000.  The  first 
capital,  called  London,  being  founded  at  the  time  when  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  married  Queen  Mary  of  England,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  [ARGENTINE  CONFKDF.I:ATIO>-.] 

CATA'NIA,  a    province  in  Sicily,    is  bounded    N.  and  N.E.  by 
the    province    of     Messina,    N.W.    l>y     that    of    Palermo,    W.    by 
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C«Utani»«tU,  &  by  Siracusa,  and  E.  bjr  the  sea.  It  u  65  milt*  in 
length  from  south-east  to  north-wort,  and  about  35  milaa  in  it* 
prate*  brawl  th.  The  arc*  a  1761  square  mile*,  and  the  population 
in  1851  amounted  to  379,991.  The  province  includes  the  region  of 
Mount  .Etna,  and  rxtends  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
GUrrtu  to  that  of  the  AlouUra,  a  distance  of  about  30  mile*,  includ 
inx  the  winding*  of  the  Gulf  of  Catania.  The  Alcantara  and  the 
Dinamari  and  Nrttuui  Mountain!  form  the  nurthurn  boundary.  An 
offset  from  ,Ctna  run*  north-wait  above  Bronte,  joint  the  N 
Mountain*,  and  form*  the  watershed  b.-t  ween  the  basin  of  the  Qiaretta 
and  the  Alcantara.  Westward  the  province  extend*  to  the  nource  of 
the  Train*,  a  feeder  of  the  Giarelta,  audio  the  limestone  mountain* 
of  Enna,  which  run  southward  from  the  Nettuni  range,  and  form  the 
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i  the  Giaretta  and  the  Salao.     The  lower  offlwta  of 


the  mountain*  of  Noto,  which  oonaut  of  tertiary  formation*,  bound 
the  baain  of  the  Giaretta  and  the  plain  of  Catania,  on  the  south.  A 
great  part  of  the  surface  i*  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  mountain* 


U  drained  by  *everal  stream* — the  Adrano,  the  Traina,  the  Dittaino, 
and  the  Ghrisaa.  which  unite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Catania 
and  form  the  Giaretta,  the  ancient  Siuia'thun,  which  fall*  into  the 
Gulf  of  Catania.  The  plain  of  Catania,  20  miles  long  and  15  miles 
broad,  i*  the  largest  plain  in  Sicily,  and  produce*  a  great  quantity  of 
corn.  The  lower  bill*  and  valleys  which  belong  to  the  volcanic  mass 
of  .Etna,  produce  excellent  wine.  Gil,  silk,  liquorice,  and  all  kind*  of 
fruit  are  the  other  chief  product*  of  the  country. 

Town. — Catania,  the  ancient  Co/ana  or  Catanf,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  southern 
offset*  of  .Eton,  in  37°  29'  N.  lat.,  15°  5'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  65,000.  Though  not  the  largest  it  in  the  handsomest  town 
in  Sicily.  Catania  was  a  colony  (B.C.  750)  from  Naxos  in  Sicily,  which 
Kaxos  wa*  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  (Thucyd., 
TL  3.)  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Syracuse,  and  was  taken  in  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Romans,  who 
plundered  it  of  its  riches  and  statues.  Among  other  things  a  sun-dial 
from  Catania  was  sent  to  Rome  and  placed  on  the  rostra.  In  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  times  Catania  has  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes 
and  the  eruptions  of  jEtua,  one  of  which  ia  recorded  by  Thucyd  idea 
(iii.  146)  as  having  taken  place  B.C.  425  ;  and  be  mentions  another  a* 
•aid  to  have  happened  B.C.  475.  The  great  earthquake  of  1693 
destroyed  it,  but  the  town  ha*  been  completely  rebuilt  since  that 
time.  The  street*  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  are  hand- 
some, being  mostly  built  of  lava,  faced  with  limestone  and  enriched 
with  marble.  Lava  forms  the  pavement  of  the  streets,  and  a  natural 
mole  of  lava  shelter*  the  harbour.  The  university  of  Catania,  which 
wa*  founded  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in  1445,  is  frequented  by  about 
600  student*,  and  ha*  a  good  library,  which  u  open  to  the  public. 


Coin  of  Catania. 
BrttUh  Mawum.     Actual  else,     silver.     260  gralni. 

The  splendid  Benedictine  monastery  and  church  of  San  Nicold 
d'Arona  is,  after  Mafra  in  Portugal,  the  largest  and  finest  monastic 
building  in  Europe,  in  connection  with  which  are  a  museum  and  a 
gallery  of  painting*.  The  cathedral  of  CaUnia,  rebuilt  since  the 
earthquake  of  1693,  and  dedicated  to  Santa  Agate,  is  a  vast  building  : 
the  front  i*  ornamented  with  fine  granite  column*  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  the  aucient  city.  In  the  square  before  it  is  a  fountain, 
with  an  elephant  made  of  lava,  bearing  on  its  back  a  small  granite 
obelisk.  Among  the  other  building,  must  be  mentioned  the  senate- 
house,  about  thirty  convent*,  and  nearly  double  that  number  of 
nc  of  which  are  magnificent  structures  ;  the  government 
Monb-di-i  let* ;  the  several  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospital*. 
Md  houM.  for  the  destitute  ;  the  Magdalene  asylum ;  and  the  GioenS 
academy,  which  ha*  rich  collections  in  natural  history,  and  publishes 
it*  memoir*.  The  port  of  Catania,  which  in  ancient  time*  was  large 
I  much  frequented,  i*  now  very  .mall,  having  been  almost  filled 
up  by  the  lava-flood,  of  1693.  It  is  only  fit  for  .mail  craft,  by  mean* 
of  which  however  a  considerable  export  trade  is  carried  ,,n  in  wine 
;orn  oil,  almond*,  fig*,  soda,  manna,  «ilk,  cheese,  maccaroni,  amber 
(which  U  found  at  the  actuary  of  the  Giaretta),  lava,  and  snow 
fr  .m  .Etna,  which  i*  sent  to  Malta.  The  principal  industrial  pro- 
duct* are  silk  good*  and  article*  made  from  lava.  Catania  rank* 
a*  tho  third  city  in  Sicily  :  it  give*  title  to  a  bi.hop,  and  has  a  Gran 
Corte,  or  upper  tribunal  for  civil  aad  criminal  causes,  and  a  board 
of.  trade. 


The  remains  of  ancient  CaUnia  include  a  large  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  amall  theatre,  ruin*  of  bath*,  and  fragment*  of  an  aqueduct 
All  the**  are  of  Roman  construction,  the  Greek  city  having  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquake*  to  which  the  city  ha*  in 
all  age*  been  exposed.  CaUnia  wa*  the  birth-place  of  Charondas,  the 
legislator  and  philosopher,  and  of  the  poet  Stesichorua.  The  coin* 
of  CaUnia  are  of  very  superior  execution. 

C'lliagirofe,  the  seooud  town  in 


iii  the  province  of  CaUnia,  ix  built  on 
two  hills  joined  together  by  a  bridge ;  it  ha*  several  palicea,  a  royal 
college,  a  town  house,  Monte-di-Piath,  and  about  20,000  inhabitant*. 
Good  pottery  i*  made  in  this  place.  CalUgirone  i*  a  corruption  of 
CalaU  Girone.  The  Arabic  woraCaiata,  or  Kalat,  signifies  an  eminence, 
and  was  given  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  towns  in  Sicily 
during  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Saracen*.  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bi*hop,  and  is  30  miles  S.W.  from  CaUnia. 

jVtcorio,  35  mile*  W.N.W.  from  CaUnia,  is  built  on  two  hills,  and 
ha*  about  13,000  inhabitant*,  who  live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  by 
trading  in  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two 
petroleum  and  several  sulphureous  springs,  a  mine  of  rock-salt,  and 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  iron  pyrites. 

Aci  Reale  stands  on  a  lava  rock,  which  projecU  into  the  sea  at  the 
eastern  base  of  --Etna,  with  a  castle  above  it  on  a  higher  cliff,  which 
forms  a  little  town  by  itself.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  with  lava  :  it 
hns  many  good  buildings,  a  small  harbour,  and  an  active  trade.  Linen, 
silk,  and  cutlery  are  the  chief  industrial  product*.  Aci  Reale  ia 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  pointed  out 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus  and  the  grotto  of  Galatea.  The  town  stauda  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  A  cium,  which  took  it*  name  from  the  rivri 
now  the  Fiume-di-Jaci,  which  rises  under  a  rock  of  lava  and  ha*  a 
short  course  to  the  sea  below  Aci  Reale.  The  river  Acia  is  celebrated 
in  fable,  which  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Acis, 
who  was  crushed  under  an  enormous  rock  by  hi*  rival  Polyphemus. 
Aci  Reale  has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 

Paterno,  the  ancient  Hybla  Major,  i*  situated  at  the  foot  of  .-Etna, 
10  miles  W.N.W.  from  CaUnia,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Sicilian  family,  who  nre  the  richest 
laud-holders  in  Sicily.  The  town  contains  many  convents  and  churches, 
and  baa  a  fruitful  territory,  yielding  abundance  of  oil,  wine,  flax, 
hi'uip,  and  timber,  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  are  warm  chaly- 
beate spring*  at  Paterno. 

AdcrnA,  16  miles  N.W.  from  CaUnia,  is  situated  at  the  western 
base  of  Mount  /Etna,  near  the  Sirneto  or  Adrano,  and  has  above  6000 
inhabitant*.  It  is  surrounded  by  wall*,  and  contains  several  churches 
and  convent*.  The  principal  church  stands  in  a  fine  square,  and  iU 
facade  is  decorated  with  columns  of  lava.  Adcruo  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Ailranwn,  founded  by  Dionyaius  the  Elder  u.r.  400;  but 
a  temple  to  the  old  Sicilian  god  Adrauus  was  built  on  the  spot  from 
very  ancient  time*,  (l)iodorus,  xiv.  37.)  Adrnnuin  wa*  taken  by 
Timoleon  in  B.C.  345,  and  by  the  Roman*  in  the  firat  Punic  war.  Port* 
of  the  ancient  wall*  and  towers  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  lava 
still  remain,  as  well  as  massive  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Adranua, 
and  Roman  baths. 

San-filtpptut 'Argiro,  27  miles  W.N.W.  from  Catania,  situated 
on  an  isolated  rock  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Traina,  has  a 
ruined  Saracenic  castle,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  about 
7000  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  produces  much 
saffron  of  good  quality.  Suu-r'ilippo  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Agyrium,  thu  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Sicily.  It  was  a  Sikulian  and  not  a  Greek  city. 
About  B.C.  400  it  wa*  under  the  government  of  a  prince  named 
Agyris,  and  had  a  population  of  20,000  citizens  (Diod.  xiv).  It  wa* 
long  in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  and  continued  a  wealthy 
city  under  the  Roman*.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  celebnu 
a  church  (St.  Philip's),  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from  all  ports  of  the  inhnnl. 
Scarcely  any  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  visible.  The  territory  of 
San-Filippo  has  been  in  ail  ages  celebrated  for  iU  fertility  in  corn. 

Bronte  ha*  been  already  noticed.     [BIIONTK.J 

Among  the  other  place*  are — .Vico/W,  situated  high  up  the  southern 
flank  of  Mount  .Etna,  population  about  3600 ;  and  Traina,  a  poor 
place  in  the  interior,  situated  on  a  hill,  8  miles  E.  from  Nicosia : 
population,  7500.  At  Traina  U  the  oldest  monastery  (it  ia  said)  in 
Sicily. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  LE.    [NoRD.l 

C  ATE  LET,  LE.     [Ais»«.1 

CATHAY.     [CHINA.] 

CATHEIUNUTON,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Catherington  and  hundred  of  Finch- 
dean,  in  Petersfield  division  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  60°  66' 
N.  lat,  1°  1 '  W.  long. ;  distant  1 0  mile*  N.  by  E.  from  Portsmouth,  and 
62  mile*  S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851 
was  1094.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Winchester.  Catherington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes 
and  township*,  with  an  area  of  12,265  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  22U8.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  is  an  ancient 
edifice.  It  ha*  a  tower,  which  contains  five  brlls.  In  the  parish  are 
two  Endowed  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  National  school  for 
boys.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural. 

CATMANDOO,  or  KHATMANDU. 
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CATON. 


CAUCASUS. 
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CATON,  Lancashire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert's  Poor-Law 
Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Lancaster  and  hundred  of  South 
Lonsclale,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  in  54°  4' 
N.  lat.,  2°  41'  W.  long. ;  distant  5  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Lancaster. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  Caton  with  Littledale  waa  1434  in 
1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lan- 
caster and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Caton  Poor-Law  Incorporation 
contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,212  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  9044. 

The  village  of  Caton  existed  at  an  early  period ;  as  far  back  as 
1266  there  was  a  church  here,  of  which  the  Norman  doorway  still 
remains.  The  present  church  is  a  modern  gothic  building.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  a  National  school.  Cotton, 
silk,  and  flour  mills  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  scenery  of  Caton  Vale  is  much  admired. 

CATRINE.     [AYRSHIRE.] 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.    [ALLEGHAXY  MouxrAnrs.] 

CATTARO.     [DALMATIA.] 

CATTEGAT,  or  KATTEGAT.'   [BALTIC  SEA.] 

CATTERICK.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

CATTYWA'R,  or  KATTYWAR,  a  district  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula,  is  bounded  N.  by  Jhallawar,  E. 
by  Goelwara,  S.  by  Babreeawar,  and  W.  by  Soret.  The  surface  towards 
the  north  is  irregular ;  in  the  south  are  jungles.  The  soil  is  variable ; 
but  sand  prevails  on  the  plains,  where  it  is  mixed  with  reddish- 
coloured  rock,  of  which  the  hills  are  mainly  composed.  The  hills 
are  deficient  in  trees.  The  more  usual  kinds  of  produce  are  wheat 
and  a  few  coarser  grains.  Many  horses  are  reared,  the  breed  being 
considered  among  the  best  in  India.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  not 
numerous,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Catties.  The  men  are  an 
athletic  race,  and  such  of  the  females  as  are  allowed  to  live  grow  up 
with  a  considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  The  Catties  are  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun.  The  men  are  robbers  by  profession.  The 
country  is  divided  among  numerous  tributary  chiefs  and  princes, 
each  exercising  independent  power  within  the  limits  of  his  own  divi- 
sion. There  are  10  talooks,  or  districts,  with  216  chiefs  in  all.  Some 
of  these  chiefs  are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British,  but  the 
greater  number  are  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  although  these  are  also 
placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Company's  officerj, 
by  whom  the  tribute  is  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  Guicowar. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  country.  The  interference  of  the  British  extends  to 
criminal  as  well  as  financial  matters.  All  the  rights  which  the  British 
possess  in  Catty  war  have  been  acquired  from  the  Peishwa  and  the 
Guicowar ;  from  the  fgrmer  by  conquest,  from  the  latter  by  mutual 
arrangement.  Those  rights  have  been  considered  as  limited  to  the 
collection  of  tribute  and  the  preservation  of  peace ;  in  other  respects 
the  Cattywar  chieftains  have  been  left  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
government  within  their  own  immediate  territories.  The  entire 
dis'rict  includes  an  area  of  19,850  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,468,900.  The  total  yearly  revenue  amounts  to  about  450,000*.; 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  British  government  is  nearly  105,0001. 

CAU'CASUS  (Kawkou,  Goffkas),  an  extensive  mountain  chain 
extending  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  but  in  ancient  times  belong- 
ing entirely  to  Asia.  The  general  direction  of  the  range  is  from  W.  N.  W. 
to  E.S.E.  It  begins  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  town  of  Anapa,  at  about  44°  40'  N.  lat.,  37°  10'  E.  long., 
and  terminates  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Apsheron,  40°  20'  N.  lat.,  50°  20'  E.  long.  The  length  of  the  range 
is  about  700  miles ;  the  width  varies  from  60  to  150  miles ;  the  area 
covered  by  it  is  about  56,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  the  surface  of 
England  and  Wales  taken  together. 

The  Caucasus,  in  some  summits  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  rises  to 
a  greater  height  than  the  Alps,  while  He  extremities  subside  into  mere 
hills.  The  highest  summit,  formed  by  the  rocky  mass  of  the  double 
peaked  Mount  Elbruz,  in  43°  20'  N.  lat,  42°  30'  E.  long.,  rises  to  between 
17,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  stands  quite  isolated,  being 
surrounded  by  low  and  marshy  ground.  That  portion  of  the  range 
which  extends  west  of  Mount  Elbruz  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
called  the  Black  Mountains,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  snowy  crests 
and  pnaks  of  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  range.  They  do  not  rise  to 
a  great  elevation.  Along  the  shore  the  hills  seldom  exceed  200  feet 
in  height.  Eatt  of  Mount  Elbruz  there  are  numerous  summits  and 
ridges  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Mount  Kasbek,  42°  50'  N.  lat, 
44°  20'  E.  long.,  is  16,000  feet  high.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
granite  and  porphyry  of  which  its  nucleus  is  composed  are  covered 
with  volcanic  deposits,  and  on  the  east  they  are  flanked  by  limestone 
and  clay.  Farther  east  occur  other  high  summits,  as  Mount  Tersh, 
Shah-Dagh,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  which  is  here  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  the  chain  baa  only  the  appearance  of 
moderate  hills. 

The  offsets  of  the  Caucasus  approach  near  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
often  advance  close  to  its  shores  between  Anapa  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ingour,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  Within  these  limits  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  are  high,  bold,  exposed,  and  rocky,  except  at  a  few 
points.  On  the  Caspian  side  the  mountains  seldom  approach  the 


shores.  From  the  region  of  Mount  Elbruz  several  mountain  ranges 
run  north-eastward  and  eastward,  separating  the  head  streams  of  the 
Kuban,  the  Kuma,  and  the  Terek.  Another  offset  on  this  side  runs 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Koi-Su,  which  inclose  the  country  of  the 
Avars,  or  Avari,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Caspian.  Farther  south 
the  mountains  do  not  approach  the  Caspian  nearer  than  about  30 
miles,  but  the  rock  on  which  Derbent  is  built,  which  forms  the  extre- 
mity of  another  offset,  is  less  than  two  miles  from  the  Caspian. 
Another  plain  follows,  which  however  only  extends  from  10  to  15 
miles  inland,  and  terminates  about  12  miles  N.  of  41°  N.  lat.  The 
remainder,  including  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  is  rather  high,  and 
the  country  is  hilly.  The  country  that  extends  between  the  crest  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  from  the  lower  Terek  to 
some  distance  south  of  Kuba  forms  the  territory  of  Daghestan,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  mountains,  the  abode  of  the 
Lesghis,  who,  led  on  by  their  prophet-chief  Shamyl,  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  the  Caucasus  since  1831. 

The  Caucasus  is  connected  with  only  one  great  mountain  system, 
that  of  the  Taurus.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  range  an  offset 
branching  off  from  the  central  mass,  near  41°  N.  lat.,  and  dividing 
the  sources  of  the  Faz,  or  Rion  (Phasis),  from  the  basin  of  the  Km 
(Cyrus),  unites  the  Caucasus  with  the  mountains  north  of  the  central 
table-land  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  Lazistan  Mountains,  from  which 
it  is  divided  at  its  western  extremity  only  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  Choruk-Su.  [ARMENIA.]  The  plain  to  the  south  of  this  range  is 
traversed  by  the  Kur  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  Caspian.  The  plain, 
or  steppe,  which  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  hardly 
contains  an  elevation  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  hill ;  between  the 
innermost  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Gulf  of  Kuma,  in  the 
Caspian,  it  sinks  so  low  that  it  is  probably  nowhere  120  feet  above 
the  Black  Sea.  The  offsets  of  the  Caucasus  towards  the  steppe  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  sometimes  extend  to  100  miles;  but 
here  as  well  as  to  the  south  the  mountains  terminate  so  abruptly 
that  even  many  of  the  summits,  which  attain  no  great  elevation,  are 
nearly  inaccessible. 

As  in  the  Alps  glaciers  are  common  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  scenery  of  both  mountain  systems  has  a  strong 
resemblance,  except  that  in  the  Caucasus  there  are  no  lakes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  one  on  Mount  Khoi.  There  are  however  several 
marshes. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  valleys, 
most  of  which  have  a  very  fertile  soil,  yielding  abundance  of  corn  of 
every  sort,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carried  to  a  height  of  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  valleys  produce  cotton, 
flax,  rice,  tobacco,  wine,  and  indigo.  The  mountain  sides  are  covered 
with  noble  forests.  The  Caucasus  presents  a  great  variety  of  climates, 
according  to  the  elevation.  An  arctic  winter  prevails  on  the  summits 
while  an  Italian  summer  is  felt  at  the  foot  of  the  range  ;  the  harvest 
is  ripe  below  while  the  first  buds  of  spring  are  only  bursting  in  the 
forests  on  the  mountain  top.  But  with  the  exception  of  Mingrelia 
the  climate  is  generally  very  healthy.  The  most  beautiful  and  rare 
flowers  enamel  the  meadows  and  mountain  pastures.  Wines  and  silk, 
both  of  superior  quality,  are  the  chief  commercial  products.  Madder 
is  extensively  grown,  and  saffron  is  gathered.  The  Kur  and  the  Phasis 
carry  off  the  chief  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  into  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas  respectively.  On  the 
northern  side  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban,  the 
former  rising  in  Mount  Elbruz  and  flowing  north-west  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  the  latter  rising  in  Mount  Kasbek  and  running  first  north  and 
then  east  into  the  Caspian.  The  Kuma,  another  large  tributary  of 
the  Caspian,  carries  off  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  mountains  between 
Mounts  Elbruz  and  Kasbek.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  Most  of 
the  other  rivers  are  mere  torrents,  confined  generally  to  narrow 
beds,  and  running  rapidly  towards  the  sea  through  a  stony  soil ;  but 
in  spring  they  inundate  their  banks  in  some  parts  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  Caucasus  the  argali  (Ovis  Amman)  is  found,  which  was  long 
considered  peculiar  to  the  table-land  of  Central  Asia  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Siberia,  This  mountain  range  is  also  the  native  country  of 
the  common  and  gold  pheasants.  The  auroch,  a  species  of  ox,  is  still 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  and  fur-bearing  animals  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  The  Caucasian  breed  of  horses  is  highly  esteemed 
for  their  speed,  hardiness,  or  temperance  in  food  :  they  are  used  only 
for  war  and  plundering  excursions.  Oxen  are  used  for  the  plough. 
In  Daghestan,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  horses 
are  scarce,  but  small  vigorous  asses  are  numerous  and  the  principal 
beasts  of  burden.  Camels  of  the  common  and  of  the  white  species 
are  used  to  carry  loads  in  most  of  the  Caucasian  countries.  The 
mountains  abound  in  goats,  chamois,  and  izards.  The  wild  goat,  or 
touri,  also  is  hunted ;  to  escape  its  pursuers  it  precipitates  itself 
down  frightful  chasms  and  precipices,  alighting  on  the  tip  of  its  horns, 
which,  as  well  as  its  neck,  are  of  great  strength.  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept  in  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  iu  the  Cir- 
cassian country,  where  mutton  is  the  principal  article  of  food  :  of  the 
wool  good  cloth  is  manufactured.  The  heaths,  underwoods,  forests, 
and  plains  abound  with  game.  Vultures  and  eagles  are  numerous  in 
the  high  mountains.  Jackals,  wolves,  and  bears  are  the  principal  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds  ;  the  bears  often  devour  the  grapes.  In  mineral 
riches  Caucasus  is  probably  superior  to  the  Alps.  Traces  of  gold 
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are  found,  ami  silver  and  copper  mine*  are  worked  DMT  Tifli*.  Iron 
•bound*  in  many  places,  and  U  worked  by  the  native*  in  a  rude  war. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  is  composed  chiefly  of  secondary  rock*, 
interspersed  with  thon  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  no  active  vol- 
canoes however,  but  earthquake*  happen  sometimes.  Naphtha  or 
petroleum  occur*  in  no  part  of  the  globe  in  Mich  abundance  a*  on 
the  peaiiwula  of  Apaberon  [BAKU]  ;  but  it  U  not  limited  to  this  part 
of  the  Caucasus  :  it  occur*  lu  **veral  plaoe*  on  it*  southern  side,  and 
on  the  north,  on  the  island  of  Taman,  formed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Kuban.  The  mud-volcanoes  of  the  Cauouu*  aeetn  to  be 
connected  with  the  naphtha,  for  they  occur  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it,  especially  on  the  island  of  Taman,  and  between  Baku  and 
Nawagi,  when  they  are  conical  hill*  of  earth,  without  any  signs  of 
vegetation  on  them.  From  a  small  crater  on  their  summit  issues 
the  thick  mud,  with  which  a  quantity  of  naphtha  is  mixed.  Some- 
times the**  eruptions  are  attended  with  flames,  and  followed  by  a 
gushing  out  of  column*  of  water.  On  the  north  Ride  of  the  Caucasus 
there  U  a  great  number  of  hot,  warm,  and  sulphuric  spring*.  Salt 
lakes  abound  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron. 

The  intercourse  between  the  countries  south  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  road*.  The  most  eastern  runs  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sometimes  close  to  it,  and  sometimes 
traversing  the  plains  which  lie  between  the  sea  and  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  mountain*.  This  road  unites  Baku  with  Derbent, 
and  the  latter  town  with  Kizlar,  or  Kisliar,  on  the  Terek.  Though 
thi*  road  does  not  pass  over  high  mountain  ridges,  it  is  not  much 
frequented,  a  circumstance  which  may  bo  attributed  to  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  numerous  riven*  which  in  spring  and  summer  after 
the  melting  of  the  snow  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plains  with 
water.  Its  insecurity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Caucasian  freebooters 
is  another  strong  reason  for  its  being  disused  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  inundations  also  make  the  plains  along  the  Caspian 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  very  unhealthy. 

The  most  frequented  road,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for 
carriages,  U  that  which  traverses  the  Caucasus  nearly  in  its  centre, 
beginning  on  the  south  at  Tiflis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eur,  anil 
terminating  on  the  Terek  at  St  Ekaterinograd,  whence  it  branches  off 
eastward  through  Hodzok  to  Kizlar,  and  westward  through 
Gheorghievnk  and  Stavropol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban.  The  road  on 
leaving  Tiflis  runs  along  the  Kur,  through  a  plain ;  it  then  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  small  river  Arakui,  or  Aragbor,  which  grows 
narrower  as  the  road  advances  northward.  Near  its  upper  extremity 
U  the  small  fortress  of  Passanaur,  erected  for  the  protection  of 
travellers  against  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  Between  this  fortress 
and  another,  Kazib  g,  lies  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  which  is  more 
than  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  mountains  rise 
several  thousand  feet  higher,  the  summit  of  Mount  Kasbek  being  at 
a  fhort  distance  from  it  to  the  westward.  In  other  places  the  road 
run*  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  which  descends  as  far  under  it  as  the 
mountains  rise  above  it  This  pass  preserves  the  same  character  as 
far  as  the  fortress  of  Dariel  (from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Pott  of  Dariel),  and  even  to  that  of  Vladikaukas,  where  the 
valley  of  the  Terek  may  be  considered  to  begin.  The  part  farther 
south  U  hardly  more  than  a  mere  ravine.  The  difficulties 
encountered  on  this  road  by  the  traveller  are  often  increased  by  the 
fall  of  avalanches,  or  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  high  mountains. 

Both  these  roads  were  known  to  the  ancients.  That  which  passes 
the  town  of  Derbent  was  called  1'orta  Albanica,  from  Albania,  the 
name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Kur.  It  was 
sometimes  also  called  Caipttt  PyUr.  The  Pass  of  Dariel  was  called 
by  the  ancient*  Portte  Caucasia,  and  sometimes  Sarmatica:  Pyla. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  globe,  of  so  small  an  extent, 
which  contains  such  a  number  of  different  nations  as  the  valleys  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  native*  speak  at  least  seven  different  languages ; 
bat  the  Tartar  is  understood  by  most  of  the  tribes,  except  the 
Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  at  least  seventy  language* 
Yen  on  the  Caucasus.  The  Abhasians,  who  with  their 
tribe*  are  in  powession  of  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
the  Black  Sea  and  Mount  Elbruz,  differ  from  the 
tribe*  of  the  Caucasus  in  features,  and  in  th«ir  peaceful  dis- 
position, which  ha*  made  them  willingly  submit  to  the  Russians, 
with  the  exception  of  two  tribe* — the  Oubikhs  and  the  Tchigate* — 
who  form  the  confederation  of  the  Chapsouk* ;  these  have  frequently 
repulsed  the  Russian*,  and  seized  their  forts.  The  Abhasians  were 
partially  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  they 
an  now  chiefly  pagan*,  and  pay  particular  veneration  to  the  oak. 
They  an  the  moet  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
northern  aide  of  the  range,  with  it*  numerous  valleys,  is  occupied 
by  the  Circassians,  or  Tcherkesses,  among  whom  the  tribe  of  Adighe 
hold*  the  first  rank,  a*  being  the  purest  in  race.  The  Adighe  are 
pagans,  with  the  exception  of  the  chiefs,  who  profess  Islamism. 
Anapa  is  their  chief  town.  Blood-feuds  are  indulged  in  among  these 
and  all  the  Caucasian  people*  to  an  extent  and  with  a  ferocity 
unknown  even  in  Corsica :  there  an  families  at  feud  from  time 
immemorial.  The  Circassians  are  said  to  number  700,000.  The 
centre  of  the  range,  on  both  side*  of  the  Pas*  of  Dariel,  i*  in 
possession  of  the  Ossete*,  who  ire  said  to  be  descendant*  of  the 


Alanu  The  Leaghiaos,  or  Loaghis,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Caucasian  mountaineers,  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  range 
east  of  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  and  approach  the  peninsula  of  Apnheron. 
They  are  a  warlike  people,  the  terror  of  all  their  neighbour*  and 
the  most  determined  enemies  of  Russia.  Their  nunibvr  is  about 
400,000.  The  Tchechene*  inhabit  the  country  between  the  lower 
Terek  and  the  Kuma.  They  number  only  about  25,000,  but  an 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant  revolt  against  Russia.  The  exten- 
sive -mountain  tract  bordering  on  the  uurth  of  Mount  Tersh 
1s  inhabited  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Kisti,  or  Mi»ueghe*. 
The  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Terek,  to  the  cast  of  Mount 
Elbrus,  is  called  Kabardah,  and  U  nubject  to  Russia.  In  the  plain* 
south  of  the  Caucasus  live  the  Mingrelians,  Imeritiaus,  and  Georgians. 
AJI  these  nations  differ  in  their  language.  As  great  perfection  of 
form  and  an  ancient  origin  have  been  attributed  to  the  inhabitant* 
of  this  region,  the  highest  rank  in  ethnological  classification  ha*  been 
termed  the  Caucasian  race. 

Besides  these  aboriginal  tribes,  many  others  of  foreign  origin  are 
met  with  in  the  valleys  of  the  range.  The  most  numerous  are  the 
Tartars.  There  an  also  Cossaks  and  Magyars,  and  on  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  about  Tiflis,  there  an  several  German  colonies. 

The  Greeks  became  vaguely  acquainted  with  the  name  and  j. 
of  the  Caucasus  at  an  early  period,  as  the  expedition  of  Jason  and 
the  mythology  of  Prometheus  evidently  show.  Herodotus  (i.  203) 
describes  the  general  position  of  the  Caucasus  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  detailed  description  in  the  llth  book  of  Strabo  evidently  shows 
that  in  his  time  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  wns  well 
known.  This  was  owing  to  the  expedition  of  Pompey,  who,  in  his 
war  with  Mithridates,  advanced  to  the  very  foot  of  the  great  range, 
and  got  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxcs. 

(Rcinegg,  Backreibung  da  Kaukasiw,  Petersburg,  1796-7;  Koch, 
Karle  da  Kautatuchen  lethmiui,  Berliu,  1S50 ;  Jlrite  nock  den  Kaula- 
sitchen  Jtlhmtut,  Stuttgardt,  1843;  Ivan  Golovin,  The  Caucattu, 
London,  1854  ;  Pallas;  Klaproth;  Bibersteiu;  Eugeluardt,  &c.) 

CAUDEBEC.       (SEINK-lNlfclllKl'RE.] 
CAUX.      [SEINE-lNFfeBlECBE.] 

CAVA1LLON.     [VAUCLUSE.] 

CAVAN,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  and  N.R  by  Fermanagh  and  Monoghan,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Meath,  an  angle  of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  and  W.  by  Leitrim,  is 
situated  between  53°  46'  and  54"  18'  N.  lat,  6°  32'  and  8°  3'  W.  long. 
Its  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  51  miles,  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  28  miles ;  the  area  is  746  square  miles,  or  477,360 
acres,  of  which  375.473  are  arable,  71,918  uncultivated,  7325  in 
plantations,  502  in  towns,  and  22,142  under  water.  The  population 
in  1851  was  174,071.  « 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communication* — Cavan  is  the  southern- 
most county  of  Ulster.  Stretching  across  the  narrowest  portion  of 
Ireland,  it  extends  on  the  east  to  within  18  miles  of  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Dundalk,  and  on  the  west  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Atlantic  at  Sligo 
Bay.  The  county  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval.  It  rises  into  mouu- 
taitw  of  considerable  height  at  its  north-western  extremity,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  although  high  and  very  irregular,  pre- 
sents no  elevations  of  any  consequence.  Cuilcagh,  the  highest  point 
of  the  north-western  chain  (2188  feet),  forms  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Ballynageeragh  Mountains  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of 
Lough  Erne,  the  chief  feeders  of  which  lake  flow  from  this  county. 
From  Lough  Dawnagh  on  the  south,  where  Cavan  joins  the  county  of 
Longford,  the  river  Erne  flows  northward  through  Lough  Oughter 
and  Belturbet  to  the  borders  of  Fermanagh,  where,  after  nearly 
bisecting  the  county  of  Cavan,  it  enters  Upper  Lough  Erne  at  the 
same  point  with  the  Woodford,  a  considerable  stream  which  also 
crosses  the  county  a  little  farther  north  from  a  small  lake  on  the 
borders  of  Leitrim.  The  Erne  between  Lough  Oughter  and  Upper 
Lough  Krne  receives  the  waters  of  the  Annalee,  which,  rising  from 
two  lake*  on  the  borders  of  Monaghan,  runs  nearly  west  through  the 
fiat  country  between  Cootehill  at  its  source  and  Butler's  Bridge  near 
its  confluence.  Ixmgh  Sheelin  and  Lough  Kamor,  or  Virginia  Water, 
are  also  two  considerable  lakes  in  this  county  :  the  first  discharges  it* 
waters  through  Westmeath  by  the  Inny,  a  feeder  of  the  Shannon  ; 
the  second  through  Meath  by  the  Black  water,  a  tributary  of  the  Boy  ne. 
The  chief  line*  of  road  are  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  and 
breadth  of  the  county,  from  Navan  in  Meath  on  the  south-east  to 
IMturbet  and  Florence  Court  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  on  the 
north-west,  and  from  Killcahondra  on  the  couth-west  to  Cootehill  on 
the  north-east ;  the  point  of  intersection  is  at  Cavan,  the  assize  town, 
situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  line  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Ulster  Canal  connect*  Belturbet  with  Lough  Erne  and 
Lough  Ncagh. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dec. — In  geological  distribution  Cavan  belongs 
to  the  clay-slate  and  grauwacke  district  Indurated  schist  constitutes 
the  surface  rock  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county,  except  when  it 
is  overlaid  by  tabular  uuuwcs  of  millstone  grit  in  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  north-west  and  in  the  low  ground  containing  the  lakes 
of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  which  in  occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  lime- 
atone  central  plain.  A  patch  of  granite  about  seven  miles  square 
occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  assists  in  explaining  the 
broken  character  of  the  bills  in  that  district,  the  presumption  being 
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that  the  granite  extends  at  no  great  distance  under  the  grauwacke 
from  this  point  to  the  neighbouring  granite  district  of  Mourne,  and 
that  to  this  is  owing  the  contortion  of  the  incumbent  strata.  The 
county  boundary  also  includes  a  small  portion  of  the  coal-field  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  extremity  of  Meath  to  the  south  of  Armagh 
by  Kingscourt.  The  whole  county  is  rich  in  minerals.  At  Swanlinbar 
and  Cuilcagh  among  the  Ballynageeragh  Mountains  are  mines  of  coal 
and  iron ;  lead  and  silver  ore  have  been  discovered  near  Ballyconnell 
in  the  same  district ;  lead  and  copper  occur  near  Cootehill  :  coarse 
manganese  and  ochres  are  found  in  abundance  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  A  strong  vein  of  blind  coal  occurs  at  Shercock  on  the 
east  of  the  county,  and  at  Ballyjamesduff,  a  village  between  Virginia 
and  Cavan,  indications  of  a  vein  of  very  good,  quality  have  been  dis- 
covered. Excellent  marl,  fuller' s-earth,  potter's-clay,  and  brick-elay 
are  abundant  throughout  the  county.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs,  particularly  at  Swanlinbar  and  at  Kingscourt,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county.  The  spring  at  Kingscourt  feeds  a  remarkable 
lake  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill.  The  lake  is  about  half  a 
square  rood  in  area,  has  no  outlet,  preserves  a  constant  level,  and 
never  freezes.  The  water  for  about  six  feet  from  the  surface  is  pure 
and  clear,  but  lower  down  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  muddy, 
until  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  it  approaches  to  the  consistence 
of  tar.  In  this  mud  the  healing  virtue  of  the  spring  is  supposed  to 
reside,  and  it  has  been  found  particularly  efficacious  when  applied  as 
poultices  in  scorbutic  complaints.  On  the  plain  below  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  which  is  also  resorted  to  by  invalids,  but  has  no  connection 
with  the  pool  above.  The  name  of  this  pool  in  Irish  is  Lough-an- 
leighagh. 

Soil,  Climate,  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Cavan  is  described  as  being 
naturally  cold,  spongy,  and  inclined  to  rushes,  but  with  proper 
draining  and  manuring  it  can  be  rendered  highly  productive.  In  the 
district  watered  by  the  Erne  and  its  feeders  the  crops  are  luxuriant, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  rich  and  pleasing.  In  the  mountainous 
country  the  soil  is  very  poor  ;  plough-husbandry  is  totally  unknown  ; 
and  the  crops,  which  consist  of  potatoes  and  a  poor  sort  of  black  oats, 
are  put  in  with  •>.  uarrow-bladed  spade  called  a  sloy.  In  this  part  of 
the  county  there  are  few  roads,  and  the  slide-car  is  still  in  general 
use.  In  both  districts  the  dry-stone  fence  is  almoit  universal,  quick 
and  thorn  hedges  being  only  found  on  the  farms  of  the  wealthy  or  in 
the  demesnes  of  the  great  resident  proprietors.  Such  demesnes  are 
however  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  those  of  Lord 
Farnham  near  Cavan  town  and  of  Mr.  Coote  at  Bellamont  Forest  near 
Cootehill,  are  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  farms 
in  general  are  very  small 

The  linen  trade  has  declined  here  for  some  time  back,  but  its  revival 
in  Antrim  and  Down  is  likely  to  render  it  again  the  staple  trade  of  all 
Ulster.  The  ground  in  the  lowlands  is  chiefly  under  tillage,  but  there 
is  a  little  wheat  grown ;  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops 
raised.  Grain  is  almost  universally  sown  in  ridges  in  consequence  of 
the  wetness  of  the  soil.  The  corn-mills  are  small  and  for  the  moat 
part  attached  to  the  several  estates,  as  manor-mills,  at  which  the 
tenants  are  obliged  by  their  leases  to  grind.  The  breed  of  cattle  is 
poor ;  but  great  exertions  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  spirited 
resident  proprietors  to  introduce  an  improved  stock,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  system  of  farming  by  the  example  of  green  crops  and 
stall  feeding. 

Divisions,  Tomna,  etc.— Cavan  is  divided  into  8  baronies,  namely, 
Tullaghaw,  comprising  the  mountainous  district  on  the  north-west ; 
Tullaghonoho  on  the  south-west ;  Clanmaghon  and  Castleraghan  on 
the  south ;  Clonkee  on  the  east ;  Tullaghgarvey  on  the  north-east ; 
Upper  Loughtee  on  the  north ;  and  Lower  Loughtee  in  the  centre. 

CAVAIJ,  the  county  town ;  BAILIEBOBOCOH,  BELTDBBET,  and  COOTE- 
nn.L  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  following  smaller  towns 
and  villages  may  be  noticed  here  : — 

Arrogh,  population  698,  is  finely  situated  near  Lake  Garty  amid 
picturesque  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  hike  have  been  planted  by 
the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  who  has  also  considerably  im- 
proved the  town.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile.  Besides  the 
Episcopal  church,  which  was  built  in  1821  and  enlarged  in  1827,  there 
are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  is  here  a  sub-inspector's  station  of  the 
county  constabulary.  Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Ballyconnell,  population  503,  on  the  Woodford  River,  5  miles  W.  from 
Belturbet,  occupies  a  romantic  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Ligavregra,  or  Slieve  RusseL  The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a 
bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  there 
is  a  monthly  fair.  Btllyhaite,  population  356,  on  the  Annalee  River,  3 
miles  Jf.N.K.  from  Cavan,  possesses  a  market  of  some  importance, 
held  weekly.  The  market-house  is  of  peculiar  construction,  being 
raised  upon  a  series  of  arches.  Nine  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Several  large  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Bally- 
jametduff,  population  875,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  hilly  district 
•bout  11  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cavan.  It  is  a  post-town,  and  possesses 
a  weekly  market.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  fertile.  Petty 
sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair.  The  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  have  places  of  worship.  Near 
the  town  is  an  extensive  lake.  Ba.wn.tmy,  although  only  a  village  of 
not  more  than  twenty  houses,  is  noticed  here  as  it  has  been  made  the 


seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union :  the  Union  comprises  25  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  104,504  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,404. 
Bdlananagh,  or  Bellinagh,  population  681,  about  4  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Cavau,  is  situated  hi  a  very  pleasing  part  of  the  county,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  adorned  with  numerous  mansions  and  diversified  by 
wood  and  water.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  ten  fairs  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Killashandra,  population  932,  besides  235  in 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  is  picturesquely  placed  on  a  ridge  of  low- 
elevation,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  beautiful  lakes  which  flow  into 
Lough  Oughter.  A  considerable  amount  of  farm  produce  is  disposed 
of  at  the  weekly  market ;  some  coarse  linens  also  are  sold,  but  there 
is  little  other  trade.  The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a 
sub-inspector's  station  of  the  county  constabulary.  Seven  fairs  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Kingscourt,  population  1143,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Meath,  Cavan,  Louth,  and 
Monaghan,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular  street,  and  contains  an 
Episcopalian  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  good 
dwelling-houses.  Petty  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held  in  the 
town.  At  the  weekly  market  a  good  deal  of  agricultural  produce  is 
sold.  Mvttagh,  population  358,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  road 
from  Virginia  to  Moynalty.  The  site  is  elevated,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  are  clothed  with  wood. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  January,  March,  May,  July, 
September,  and  November. .  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  month.  Shercock,  population  359,  a  rural  village  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Kings- 
court,  has  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dis- 
pensary of  the  Bailieborough  Poor-Law  Union.  Petty  sessions  and 
a  monthly  fair  are  held  at  Shercock.  Near  the  village  is  Lough 
Shillan,  a  picturesque  hike  ;  and  there  are  several  good  country  seats, 
of  which  one  named  Shinan  is  surrounded  by  several  small  loughs. 
Swanlinbar,  population  406,  is  situated  on  the  Cloddagh  rivulet  in  a 
wild  district  of  country  near  the  border  of  Fermanagh  county,  about 
9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Euuiskillen.  There  are  here  places  of  worship 
for  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Petty 
s  ssions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held,  and  there  is  a  dispensary  of  the 
Bawnboy  Poor-law  Union.  The  constabulary  force  has  a  station  here. 
A  chalybeate  spring  near  Swanlinbar  enjoyed  for  some  time  conside- 
rable reputation,  and  attracted  numerous  visitors.  Viryinia,  popu- 
lation 859,  is  a  small  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Ramor.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance  of  late 
years.  It  forms  part  of  the  extensive  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort.  The  church  is  a  small  but  remarkably  neat  edifice.  There  is  a 
fever  hospital.  Petty  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are  held.  Lough 
Ramor  with  its  small  wooded  islands  presents  much  varied  and  beau- 
tiful scenary. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
is  in  the  north-west  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Cavan,  where  are 
tlie  county  jail  and  the  county  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
at  Bailieborough,  Ballyconnell,  Cavan  and  Cootehill ;  petty  sessions 
at  twenty-one  places.  There  are  bridewells  at  Bailieborough,  Bally- 
connell, and  Cootehill.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which  the 
county  is  entitled  to  send  33  patients,  is  at  Armagh.  Fever  hospitals 
are  at  Bailieborough,  Cavan,  Cootehill,  and  Virginia.  There  are  21 
dispensaries  in  the  county.  Cavan  possesses  a  savings  bank,  and 
there  is  a  loan-fund  at  Ballyjamesduff.  The  Poor-Law  Union  work- 
houses are  at  Bailieborough,  Bawnboy,  Cavan,  and  Cootehill.  There 
are  barracks  at  Cavan  and  Belturbet,  the  former  of  which  is  in  the 
military  district  of  Belfast.  The  police  force,  numbering  in  all  419, 
is  divided  into  8  districts,  comprising  39  stations  :  Cavau  is  tLe 
head-quarters.  Revenue  police-stations  are  at  Bailieborough  and 
Belturbet. 

Iliitory  and  Antiquities.— Cavan  was  anciently  called  Breifne 
(Brenny),  by  which  name  it  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
Conquest  as  being  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Rourke,  the  seduction  of 
whose  wife  by  Dermot  Mac  Murrogh  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
Strongbow's  invasion.  It  was  first  ma  lo  shire-ground  about  1590. 
On  this  occasion  the  boundaries  of  the  baronies  were  fixed,  and  the 
whole  county  was  divided  among  the  native  possessors,  five  baronies 
being  allotted  to  different  members  of  the  O'Reilly  family  alone,  with 
a  reservation  of  220  beeves  as  a  chief  rent  to  the  crown.  In  1610  the 
O'Reillys  having  forfeited  their  possessions  by  rebellion,  Cavan 
reverted  to  the  crown.  On  the  general  plantation  of  Ulster,  the 
introduction  of  a  civilised  and  industrious  population  had  the  best 
effects  in  reclaiming  the  country,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
waste  and  barbarous.  Castles  were  built  on  all  the  chief  undertakers' 
portions ;  the  foundations  of  towns  were  laid  at  Virginia,  Belturbet, 
and  Ballycouuell,  and  of  numerous  considerable  vill.iges  throughout 
all  the  low  part  of  the  county.  The  principal  settlers  wore  Humiltons, 
Auchmuties,  and  Bailies,  from  Scotland ;  Lamberts,  Parsons,  Ridge- 
ways,  and  Butlers,  from  England  and  the  pale ;  and  of  the  reinstated 
Irish  the  chief  were  O'Reillys.  There  is  very  little  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  history  of  Cavau.  In  this  county  are 
remains  of  raths,  tumuli,  castles,  and  religious  houses,  but  nono  of 
any  extent  or  historical  interest.  On  the  hill  of  Cuileaijh  near  Swan- 
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Unbar,  in  the  north-weei  part  of  the  comity.  was  formerly  Ute  place 
of  tnaugur»tiuo  for  Xaegnin,  lord  of  Fermanagh  :  the  rpot  is  it  ill 
fagwded  with  supentltiouB  veneration  by  the  peasantry. 

(Skuitlicmt    Stinty    of    Cbraa  ;    Pynnar,    Smrrey  ;     Thorn,    7nVA 
jKt.rn.x-  ;  OnfaMMW  Asrwy  a*d  Ooloyieal  tfap.) 

CAVAN,  eo'inty  of  C»v»n,  In-taml  ;  the  county  town,  *  market  and 
post-town,  and  UM  Mat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Urncy 
and  barony  ..f  t>p  r  Ixraghte*,  U  situated  in  88"  58'  N.  1st,  7*  18' 
W.  long.,  and  70  milra  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
waa  3844,  beaidea  1*J6  in  the  Union  workhouiw  and  other  public 
institution*.  Cavsn  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  SS  Hn-tor.il  .1 
with  an  area  of  160,662  acre*,  anil  a  population  in  1851  of  67,005. 

Caran  i>  situated  in  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  rale  adjoining  the 
extensive  demense  of  Fsrnhnm.      The  principal  public  building*  are 
grouped  together  on  the  western  out-akirt  of  the  town.     They  co 
of  the  c 
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county  jail  and  court  house,  both  spacious  and  handsome 
buildings,  the  brrracks,  and  a  remarkably  fine  pariah  church.  A 
public  pleasure-ground,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Lady  Farnbam  for 
the  recreation  of  the  inhabitant*,  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  con- 
nection with  thi«  pait  of  the  town.  The  bourne  of  the  main  street 
occupying  the  line  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen  are  old  and 
irmnilar,  and  the  suburbs  consist  for  the  most  part  of  wretched 
cabin*.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  commodious  building. 
There  are  also  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meetinghouses;  a  fever 
hospital,  and  an  infirmary.  The  Royal  Kndowed  school,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Chirles  I.,  has  a  variable  income  arising  from  the  rent  of 
800  acres  of  land  ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  26.  Five 
exhibitions  or  Quern's  scholarships,  of  25f.  a  year  each,  have  been 
attached  to  this  school  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  rich  and  closely  cultivated  ;  but  the  farms  are  very  small,  and 
much  land  is  wasted  by  injudicious  inclosures.  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  are  six  fain  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  :  a  considerable  retail 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  town. 
(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Inland  ;  Ordnance  Surrey  Slap.) 

CAVKRY.      [HlXDCBTAK.] 

CAWNPO'OR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  lies  between 
26*  and  27*  N.  lat.,  79°  and  81*  E.  long.  ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
Etawrh  dintrict,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Jumna,  and  E.  by  the  Ganges. 
The  soil  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  district  yields  maize,  barley,  and 
wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  European  garden  vegetables,  with 
grapes,  peaches,  and  several  other  fruits  which  have  been  introduced 
by  European  residents  ;  the  sugar-cane  also  grows  luxuriantly.  Irri- 
gation is  much  practised. 

From  a  statistical  report  recently  made  concerning  this  district,  it 
appear*  that  the  number  of  townships  it  contains  is  2279  ;  its  area 
is  1,480.101  acres,  of  which  781,173  are  cultivated,  168,563  fit  for 
cultivation,  free-land  44,015,  and  499,350  acres  are  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. The  government  assessment  amounted  to  2,046,197  rupees, 
or  about  2|  rupees  per  acre  on  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  land. 

Caxmpoor,  the  capital  of  the  district,  situated  on  the  right  bnnk  of 
the  Ganges,  in  26°  30'  N.  lat,  and  80*  18'  E.  long.,  is  one  of  the  largest 
military  stations  in  India.  The  old  town  stands  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  modern  buildings,  and  higher  up  the  Ganges.  The 
principal  street  is  composed  of  well-built  brick  houses  two  or  three 
stories  high,  with  balconies  in  front  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  town  con- 
sist of  mean  house*  built  in  a  straggling  manner.  There  am  many 
handsome  shops  in  the  principal  street  containing  generally  on  abun- 
dant supply  of  European  goods,  which  are  sold  at  moderate  prices. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  many  detached  houses,  or  bunga- 
lows, the  residences  of  the  officers  stationed  at  Cawnpoor. 

The  other  principal  towns  are  Rttoulalad,  in  26"  40'  N.  lat,  and 
79*  40*  E.  long.,  about  80  mile*  S.S.W.  from  Kanojo  :  Javjemute,  in 
2«*  S«'  N.  lat,  and  80°  16'  E.  long  ,  8  miles  8.S.E.  from  the  town 
of  Cawnpoor  :  and  Albarport,  in  26"  23'  N.  l»t,  and  79°  52'  E.  long., 
25  miles  WXW.  from  Cawnpoor. 

CAWOOD.    [YORKSHIRE/] 

CAXTON,  Cambridgeshire,  a  decayed  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
the  same  name  and  hundred  of  Long  Stow,  and  conjointly  with 
ArrinRton  the  seat  of  a  Poor  Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52°  12'  N.  lat, 
0  5'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  W.  from  Cambridge,  and  50  miles  N. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Caxton, 
inclusive  of  180  persons  in  Caxton  and  Arlington  workhouse,  was  630 
in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Ely.  Caxtnn  and  Amngton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes 
and  town.hijw,  with  an  ana  of  48,858  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  1  1  ,058. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
aide,  of  the  late  perpendicular,  and  a  chancel  of  the  early  English 
stjrU,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  embattled  and  surmounted  with 
pinnacle*.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Baptist*.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  A  market  wa*  granted  to  the  town  in  1247 
but  it  was  discontinued  about  the  middle  of  last  ecaturv  A  amaJ 
fair  is  held  in  October. 

r  \YKNNE.     [II.VAKA.] 

CAYMAN.     [JAMAH*.] 

CAYSTI'l:,  ICIVKU.     [AXATOLU.1 

CELATfO,  the  ancient  Putin**,  a  lake  in  the  Abruzxo  in  Italy.     It 


I*  remarkable  u  being  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  the  only  lake  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Central 
Apennines.  The  lake  is  nearly  oval  in  shape,  about  20  miles  round, 
2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  in  a  basin  without 
visible  outlet  and  screened  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  To  the  north 
rise*  Monte  Velino  with  it*  double  peak  to  the  height  of  8180  feet 
To  the  east  and  west  are  limestone  ridges  steep  and  rocky,  and  of  much 
inferior  elevation.  On  the  north-west  a  moderate  acclivity  separate* 
the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the  Salto,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  The- 
lake  it  appears  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  by  a  river  culled  Pitonins, 
which  must  be  the  Oiovenco,  the  only  perennial  stream  of  any  magni- 
tude that  now  enter*  the  lake  :  and  it*  surplus  waters  were  carried 
off  by  subterranean  channels,  the  opening  of  one  of  which  is  still 
visible  and  called  La  Pedogna,  a  name  clearly  derived  from  Pitonius. 
The  outlet*  however  being  insufficient  the  lake  frequently  overflowed 
the  low  grounds  along  its  banks.  To  obviate  the  evil  Julius  Cnar 
designed  to  cut  a  tunnel  from  the  lake  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris ; 
his  plan  however  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  with  great  magnificence. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  tunnel  became  obstructed  by  the  falling  in  of 
stones  and  earth,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  year 
1240  to  render  it  efficient  in  preventing  inundations  of  the  lake,  but 
without  success.  Between  1745  and  1830  the  encroachments  of  the 
lake  had  swallowed  up  10,000  acres  of  the  bout  land  in  the  Abruzzo. 
Important  repairs  however  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  tinder  the  direction  of  Signor  de  Rivera  (who 
examined  the  tunnel  in  detail  and  described  it  in  1825),  and  the 
ancient  tunnel  was  so  far  rendered  available  as  to  carry  off  a  constant 
though  not  a  large  stream  of  water  into  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano.  The 
area  covered  by  the  lake  according  to  a  Ute  official  survey  is  86,315 
acres.  A  company  was  formed  at  Naples  in  September  1852  to  effect 
the  complete  drainage  of  the  lake. 

Considered  as  a  remnant  of  antiquity,  the  tunnel  of  Claudius  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  object  At  the  opening  of  it  near  the  lake,  the 
tunnel  is  about  30  feet  high  and  28  feet  broad ;  but  it  contracts  con- 
siderably as  it  advances  through  the  mountain.  Itn  whole  length  is 
three  miles.  It  ia  in  part  cut  through  the  solid  limestone  of  Monte 
Salviano,  and  in  part  through  a  chalky  earth  that  has  little  tenacity. 
Wherever  the  latter  substance  occurs  the  tunnel  is  supported  by 
masonry  of  admirable  workmanship.  To  admit  light  and  air  the 
Romans  sunk  shafts  from  above.  The  entrance  to  this  tunnel  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Avezzano  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  lake.  [ABRUZZO.] 

CELBRIDQK,  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  a  small  town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kildrought  and 
barony  of  Salt  North,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Donaghcumper  and 
barony  of  Salt  South,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  improved 
country  on  the  river  Liffey,  11  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway,  from  the  Hazelhatch  station  of  which 
it  is  one  mile  distant  The  population  in  1851  was  1674.  Cclbridge 
Poor- Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
86,839  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,543.  The  river  Liffey 
flows  for  several  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celbridge  through 
demesne  lands  of  great  beauty.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses 
the  Liffey  at  Celbridge.  The  town  contains  some  good  houses,  and 
presents  rather  a  neat  appearance.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there 
are  a  savings  bank,  and  a  fever  hospital  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  April,  September  8th,  and  November  7th.  In  the  town 
is  a  large  woollen  factory,  erected  in  1805,  but  not  recently  at  work. 

KBES,  a  large  island  of  singular  shape  in  the  eastern  seas, 
lying  between  2'  N.  lat  and  6°  S.  lat,  119*  and  125°  E.  long.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  500  miles. 
The  coast  on  the  south  and  east  is  so  deeply  indented  by  three  bays 
aa  to  give  to  the  whole  island  the  appearance  of  four  large  limb*  or 
peninsulas  united  together.  The  central  and  widest  part  of  the  island 
lies  between  Tolo  Bay  on  the  east  and  Macassar  Strait  on  the  west,  and 
measures  about  130  miles.  Toiiiini  or  Uurong-talu  Gulf,  the  most 
northern  of  the  three,  separates  the  peninsulas  that  project  eastward. 
The  other  two  peninsulas  take  a  southern  direction,  and  are  separated 
by  Sowa  or  Boni  Gulf.  The  area  of  Celebes  is  about  70,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000  and 
8,000,000. 

This  island  is  separated  from  Borneo  by  the  Strait  of  .Varaaar. 
This  strait,  which  is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  is  about  1 20 
miles  broad,  except  at  its  northern  termination,  where  it  U  contracted 
to  half  that  breadth  by  Kaniungau  Point  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  gulf,  which  is  formed  by  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Celebes,  by  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  by  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  island  of  Mindanao,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Celeba. 

The  island  is  divided  into  several  small  states,  many  of  which  are 
actually  or  virtually  subject  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  some  of  them,  a* 
Miiudhur  on  the  western  coast  and  Boni  to  the  east  of  it,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  maintain  a  show  of  in<le[>endencc.  The 
unlive  sovereignties  are  alt  subdivided  under  numerous  feudatory 
chiefs.  The  Dutch  have  exercised  sovereignty  over  the  island  since 
1660  when  they  drove  out  the  Portuguese.  Their  principal  settle- 
ment* in  Celebes  are — in  the  north  Mcuado,  which  comprises  the 
northern  peninsula:  population  in  1849,  183,000.  In  the,  south 
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Macassar   or   Mankasser,   embracing   the   two   southern  neuiusulas 

population  1,569,000;  and  Ternate,  which  comprises  the  mo^-"'™ 

t  °P®mnsula3  that  rul»  eastward  with  several  small  isianas  to 

•st  ot  it,  and  is  probably  named  from  its  being  included  in  thn 
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into  a  fenowS    a,S^T  Salvador  were   formed 
America.     The  union  wll  hLl  the  Un.ted  States  of  Central 

states  became  independent      It  t^  6°°U  d'83olred'  ™*  the  several 

we  referfortho 
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ianda  and  the  Ceramlaut  and  Gonim  groups  is  very 

agricultural  produce  of  the  islands  finds  a  ready  market 

Kla,  where  sago,  oil,  cocoa-nuts,  live  stock,  wood,  areoa-nuts, 

and  betel  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 

(K.OIH,  Retze  door  dm  weiniy  bekenden  zujddijkm  Moluktchen  Archi- 
Captaiu   Keppel,    Vi,U  to    the   Indian    Archipelago,    London, 
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I'KKIiAGNK,  !  -K.  a  district  ceded  by  Spain  to  France, 

in  1060,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  It  wu  included  in 
Rouallun  mud  now  forma  the  arrondisawineat  of  Pradea,  and  jwrt  of 
the  arrondiseement  of  Oral  in  the  department  ,.f  Pyrrnces-Orietitalc-s. 
It  U  •  mountainous  country,  and  oonUiiu  abundant  upland  pastures. 
Ju  capital  wu  Mout-Louin 

I'KltKT. 

CEKIOO. 

UII.I.V.    [AMIML] 

M  AtlKAS,  Donetshirc,  a  market  town  and  the  ml  of  n 
:  :iw  fiiioi,.  in  thr  parish  of  Cerne  Abbu,  in  the  combined  hun- 
dred of  feme.  Fotcombe,  and  Motbury,  and  in  the  Bridport  division 
of  the  county,  in  situated  on  the  little  river  Cerne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Froroe,  in  60'  48'  N.  lat,  2'  48'  W.  lone.,  di«tant  74  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Dorchester,  and  127  mile*  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Dorchester  u  141  miles  from  London  by  railway  via  Southampton. 
The  population  of  the  parUh  of  Cerne  Abba*  in  1851  wu  1843.  The 
living  u  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  Oroe  Poor- Law  Union  contains  20  pariahea  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  43,237  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7777. 

Cerne  Abbu  formerly  possessed  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  great, 
antiquity;  the  abbey  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  the  10th  century. 
The  only  remains  are  a  stately  square  embattled  tower,  or  gate-house, 
which  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Of  two  stone  bridges  which  cross 
the  river  Cerne  here,  one,  of  ancient  construction,  was  formerly  an 
appendage  of  the  abbey.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  building  ill  the 
perpendicular  style,  with  a  tower  which  has  octagonal  turrets  and 
pinnacles.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  and  National  and  British  schools. 

Ceme  Abbas  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  by  steep 
chalk  hills.  The  town  U  of  small  extent.  The  property  being  for 
the  most  part  let  out  on  live*,  old  houses  are  being  replaced  by  new 
ones  as  the  leases  full'n.  There  is  little  trade  in  the  place.  Tunning, 
glove  making,  malting,  and  brewing  afford  employment  to  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  corn  and  provi- 
sions; there  are  three  annual  fairs.  About  15  acres  of  laud  have 
been  hud  out  in  allotment  gardens  for  the  poor,  which  have  proved  of 
considerable  benefit. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Trendle  Hill,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
the  town,  is  a  colossal  figure  of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  carved  in  the 
chalk.  The  figure  is  about  180  f«t-t  in  height ;  the  outlines  are  about 
two  feet  broad.  On  the  same  hill  are  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortitk-it  inn 
and  a  barrow ;  and  several  barrows  are  on  other  hills. 

(Hutchins,  J/itlory  of  Itortelthire  ;  Communication  from  Cerne 
Albai) 

I'K'l'TK,  a  flourishing  sea-port  town  in  the  department  of  Heruult, 
in  France,  U  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (the  ancient 
Mont  Setita,  about  600  feet  high),  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  tho 
•bore  lnkc  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  united  by  a 
canal  that  runs  through  the  town  and  terminates  in  the  harbour.  It 
stands  in  43°  24'  N.  lat,  3°  42'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  422  miles 
8.  from  Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  about  18,000.  The  town  owes 
ite*rise  to  the  mule,  which  was  commenced  in  1666,  and  which, 
extending  066  yards  into  the  sea,  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  south 
and  south-east  winds.  At  its  extremity  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  fort  St.-Louis,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse 
with  a  fixed  light  82  feet  high.  The  other  side  of  the  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  pier ;  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  a  break- 
water has  been  court  rut.  ted  in  front  of  tho  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Fort  St-Pierre  on  the  extremity  of  the  pier  and  a  citadel  erected 
on  the  op)"witc  cliffs  complete  the  defences  of  the  harbour.  The 
•pace  inclosed  is  about  30  acres,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  about  lit 
feet  of  water.  A  broad  deep  canal,  liued  with  handsome  quays  and 
warehouses,  connects  the  harbour  with  the  shore-lake  of  Thau ;  and  a 
new  dock,  17  acres  in  extent,  with  quays  above  a  thousand  yards  in 
length,  wu  commenced  in  1850.  This  baain  is  also  connected  with 
the  harbour  by  a  canal. 

The  town,  which  i«  entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  shore-lake 
of  Thau,  and  by  a  bridge  of  52  arches,  is  well-built,  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  cmnmvrco,  a  college,  a  public  library,  marine 
baths,  a  customs  entrepot  ship-building  yards,  and  large  salt  works, 
mis  is   the   most   remarkable  building.      The 

important-'  owing  to  its  being  an  <>utl,-t  in  the  centre  of 

the  great  wine  districts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  to  its  communica- 
tion with  Bordeaux  by  the  Canal  du  Mi<li  (which  enters  the  shore-lake 
of  Thau  at  Agile,  awl  may  be  said  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  harbour  of  » Vtu-t,  with  Lyon  by  the  Canal  des  Etangs,  the  Canal 
de  Ucancairc,  and  the  Ithdne.  Its  railway  communications  already 
reach  to  Mme»,  Marseille,  and  Avignon,  and  will  soon  be  completed 
to  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  The  foreign  commerce  and  the  coasting-trade 
of  Cette  are  important  and  active ;  and  there  is  besides  an  extensive 
traffic  with  the  interior.  The  town  bu  ship-building  yards,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  tho  cod,  anchovy,  and  oyster  fisheries.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  wo«.l,  raw  cotton,  corn,  oil,  cork,  colonial  produce, 
In  in)',  timber,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  tallow,  fish-oil,  and  Bruicarlo  wines 
from  Spain  to  mix  with  French  wine  for  the  English  and  other 
markets.  The  manufactured  articles  are  verdigris,  green  soap,  brandy, 
sugar.  r*rfunirn,  corks,  liqueurs,  glass,  confectionary,  great  numbers 


of  wine  cults,  Ac.  The  exporU  consist  of  these  articles,  and  of  wine  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000  tons  annually,  salt  which  is  made  in  large 
quantities  in  vast  salterns  near  the  town,  brandy  (about  5000  tons), 
besides  almonds,  dried  fruits  dye  stuffs,  and  flour.  Steamers  ply 
regularly  to  Maiseill-  and  the  Languedoo  Canal.  In  1852  the  total 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  harbour  of  Cette  amounted 
to  3003,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  367,487  Ums.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  at  Cette.  The  Duchess  de  Bern  lauded  at  Cetto  on  her  way  to 
La  Vendee  in  1831 

(Dtetiaimairt  de  la  /•'ranee ;  Macgregor,  Slatutict ;  (ifHrial  Papert.) 

CKUTA,  or  SKBTA,  a  town  and  fortret*  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, 
is  situated  on  the  north  count  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  in  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  .Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where 
a  small  peninsula  about  3  miles  in  length  juts  out  in  a  north-north- 
east direction  exactly  opp<«ite  Gibraltar.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  of  Africa  by  a  narrow  isthmus  on  which  the  town  in 
built,  and  is  well  fortified  on  the  land  side  against  any  attacks  of  tho 
Moors.  To  the  north-east  of  the  town  the  peninsula  spreads  out  in  a 
rounded  shape,  and  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  mountain  called 
EI-Mina  and  also  Monte  del  Hacho,  a  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
(Jebel  Zatout,  anciently  Septem  Fratrus)  that  runs  parallel  to  tho 
coast,  and  may  be  considered  u  the  north-western  eud  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas.  The  Monte  del  Hacho  rises  precipitously  from  the  sea ;  it  is 
the  ancient  Abyta,  which  with  the  opposite  rock  of  Colpe  (Gibraltar) 
formed  the  celebrated  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  the  highest  part  of 
Abyla  stands  the  citadel  of  Ceuta.  Provisions  for  the  inhabitants  and 
the  gxrrison  are  chiefly  brought  from  Spain,  for  little  peaceable  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Moors.  Ceuta 
has  a  small  and  not  safe  harbour,  and  9200  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  which  generally  numbers  5000  men.  The  town  is  well  built, 
very  clean,  and  well  paved.  The  chief  objects  in  the  town  besides  the 
fortifications  are  the  cathedral,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a 
convict  establishment  Ceuta  gives  title  to  a  bishop  who  U  suffragan 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sevilla.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  of  justice, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  presidios,  or  convict  establishments,  on 
the  African  coast  The  military  commander  is  also  political  governor 
of  the  place,  and  has  under  him  the  other  presidios  on  the  coast  of 
Marocco,  namely,  Penon  de  Velez,  Alhucema,  and  Melilla,  the  latter 
of  which  is  about  150  miles  east  of  Ceuta  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Algiers.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  of  these  presidios  is  32  square 
miles,  and  their  population  not  including  soldiers  in  1840  was  11,481. 

Ceuta,  or  Septa,  was  a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana  under  the 
Romans.  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  1415. 
It  came  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  1580,  when  Philip  II.  con- 
quered Portugal.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  formally  ceded  it  to 
Spain  by  the  peace  of  Lisbon  ia  1668.  In  1600  the  Moors  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully.  The  Moute  del  Hacho  is  in  35*  54'  K.  lat.,  5°  16' 
W.  long. 

CEVKNN'ES,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  France,  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Lower  Sadne  and  the  Uh6ne  on  the  cast 
and  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  on  the  west ;  and  extends  from  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Chulon,  to  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  or  Longuodoc  Canal  These  dimensions,  which  are  those  of  a 
writer  in  the  '  Dictionnairo  de  la  France,'  give  the  chain  a  length  of 
about  280  miles — much  more  than  is  commonly  assigned  to  it,  for 
generally  the  Cevennes  ore  supposed  to  terminate  northward  to  the 
west  of  Lyon.  Geographically  considered  however  the  range  has  the 
length  here  given.  The  valley  of  the  Dheuue,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Canal  du  Centre,  divides  the  Cevennes  from  the  Cdte-d'Or  hills, 
which  are  connected  by  the  plateau  of  Langres  with  the  Vosges ;  and 
in  the  south  the  Canal  du  Mi  11  u..irka  the  depression  that  divides  the 
region  of  the  Ceveuuus  from  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  eastern 
side  these  mountains  slope  down  rapidly  to  the  valley  of  the  Rh»m-. 
into  which  they  send  out  numerous  short  offsets  ;  on  the  west  they 
subside  gradually  into  the  plains  of  the  west  and  south-west  of  France, 
except  at  ouc  point  (near  44°  30'  N.  lat,  4°  E.  long.),  where  they  are 
joined  to  the  Auvergnc  Mountains  by  the  Margeride  chain,  which 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Allier  and  the  Lot. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south  west  Immediately  east  of  Casteluaudary,  near  the  Canal  du 
Midi  in  the  department  of  Aude,  the  Lower  Ceveuues  Mountains  com- 
mence under  the  name  of  Montague  Noire,  and  run  north  eo*t  through 
the  departmentsof  Ht-mult  and Gord,  sending  forth  minn THUS  offshoote 
into  those  of  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  and  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tarn 
from  that  of  the  Heruult.  On  leaving  Ganl  the  chain  increases  in 
height,  and  ruuniug  north-catt  by  north  enters  the  <K>|iartiueut  of 
Lozere,  where  one  of  its  summits,  Mont-Lozire,  attains  the  height  of 
4890  feet.  From  this  )K>iut  the  Margeride  ridge  springs  off  towards 
the  north-west,  anil  unites  the  Upper  Ccvuunrs  with  the  mountains 
of  Auvergnc.  The  Margeride  Mountains  attain  the  height  of  4987 
feet  and  send  out  amongst  other  branches  those  of  Levezou  and 
Aubrac,  which  extend  into  AVI  -. ...  <  <  ntinuing  in  the  same  direction, 
the  Covennes  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dc|Mirtuieiit  of  Ardfano  ; 
from  tho  Kouth-west  of  which  a  ridge  runs  northward  through  the 
departiiK'iit  ••(  II  iciU-Loiro,  and  divides  tho  basin  of  the  Allier  from 
that  of  the  Loin-.  In  thr  d«|  aiini'i.t  of  Anleche  the  CeVennes 
Mountains  reach  their  culminating  |*.mt  in  Mont-Mrzcu,  which  bu 
KII  i-levstion  of  r>.1i:i  f,- 1.  [Ai.iiiait..|  Leaving  Ardechc.  the  chain 
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enters  the  eastern  part  of  Haute-Loire,  and  taking  a  northern  direc- 
tion passes,  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Vivarais,  Lyonuais, 
Beaujolais,  and  Charolais,  and  with  greatly  diminished  elevation 
through  the  departments  of  Loire,  Rh6ne,  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  (in  the 
northern  boundary  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dheune  from  the 
Cote-d'Or  Mountains,  which  divide  the  feeders  of  the  Seine  from  those 
of  the  Sadne.  Thus  throughout  their  whole  length  the  Cdveunes 
Mountains  form  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  CeYennes  Mountains  consist  principally  of  granite  ;  but  basalt, 
lava-streams,  extinct  craters,  and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  action  at 
some  remote  period  abound  in  the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  chain 
and  its  offshoots,  especially  in  those  that  run  eastward  through  the 
department  of  Ardeche.  [ABD£CHE  ;  AVEYRON.]  Gold  dust  is  found 
in  the  granite  deposits  after  inundations  to  which  most  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Upper  CeVennes  are  subject.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  are 
calcareous,  and  contain  grottoes  and  caverns  of  great  extent.  In  the 
calcareous  districts  the  disappearance  of  a  river  (locally  called  an 
'  aven ')  for  one  or  two  miles  is  not  uncommon.  Talc  and  clay-slate  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  chain,  while  towards  the  base  con- 
siderable beds  of  roofing-slate  are  found.  The  CeVennes  afford  abun- 
dant pasture  for  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  some  parts 
the  higher  summits  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine  ;  chestnuts  also 
are  produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  form  an  important  article 
of  food  and  of  commerce.  On  the  lower  slopes  the  vine  and  other 
fruit-trees  nourish.  Game  is  abundant,  and  wolves  are  far  from  being 
rare.  Iron,  lead,  antimony,  copper,  coal,  gypsum,  and  marble  are  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  the  chain. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  CeVennes  is  carried  on  in 
parts  with  great  diligence,  and  places  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
least  suited  to  it  have  been  rendered  available  by  the  careful  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  raise  across  the  ravines  formed  by  the 
mountain  torrents  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  through  which  the  waters 
when  clear  pass  readily ;  but  when  after  a  storm  or  sudden  shower 
they  bring  down  earth  and  stones,  these  walls  act  as  a  filter  :  the  earth 
and  stones  are  deposited,  and  in  time  form  a  platform  of  good  ground. 
Successive  platforms  are  raised  one  above  another  like  a  flight  of  steps. 
On  these  platforms  vines  and  mulberry  trees  are  planted,  and  pota- 
toes, maize,  and  other  species  of  grain  are  produced.  In  other  places 
natural  terraces  are  inclosed  by  walls  of  loose  stones,  and  the  basins 
thus  formed  are  filled  with  vegetable  soil  obtained  from  the  cavities  of 
the  mountain,  or  conveyed  by  the  peasants  from  the  foot  of  it  upon 
their  backs. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Ca:sar  ('  De  Bel.  GaL'  vii.  8)  calls  them  Cevenna;  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
calls  them  Gehenna.  Caesar  crossed  them  in  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confederates  under  Vercingitorix.  The  presumed 
difficulty  of  the  passage  had  encouraged  the  Arverni,  who  deemed 
themselves  covered  from  attack  by  these  mountains  ns  by  a  wall. 
The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year,  and  Ctcsar  bad  to  make  a  road 
through  snow  six  feet  deep.  Strabo  gives  to  this  range  the  name 
of  Kipptvov  tpot,  while  Ptolemaeus  uses  the  plural  form,  T&  KfpL/jKva 
6fm.  The  fastnesses  of  these  mountains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  religious  wars  of  France.  In  1703  the  Huguenots  of  these 
mountains  rose  in  arms  and  committed  the  most  fearful  excesses. 
They  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  persecution.  The  revolt  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  employment  for  its  suppression 
of  Marshal  de  Villars,  who  however  was  soon  recalled  to  more  im- 
portant service,  and  it  was  not  till  1705  that  the  revolt  was  put  down 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

Ctrmnei  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Languedoc 
traversed  by  the  highest  part  of  the  range.  It  included  the  districts 
of  QBVAUDAK,  VIVARAIB,  and  VKLAT. 

CEYLON,  an  island  lying  between  5°  54'  and  6°  50'  N.  lat., 
79°  50'  and  82°  10'  E.  long.  It  is  separated  on  the  north-west  from 
the  continent  of  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  extreme  breadth  145 
miles  :  the  circuit  is  about  850  miles.  Its  area  is  about  24,664  square 
miles,  or  about  2000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  Ireland ;  but  no 
accurate  survey  has  been  made.  The  population  in  1843  was 
1,442,062,  of  whom  8275  were  whites,  1,413,456  coloured  persons, 
and  20,431  aliens  and  resident  strangers. 

In  Sanscrit  writings  Ceylon  is  called  Lunka  (holy  or  resplendent) ; 
in  the  Singhalese  annals  it  is  called  Sinha-la-dwipa  (the  island  of 
lions).  The  Arabs  named  it  Serendib,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of 
the  genuine  name ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Selan.  It  has  been  called 
Hebenaro  (the  fertile  island) ;  Eelam  (the  insular  kingdom) ;  and 
Tenesnerim  (the  place  of  delight).  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Taprobane,  and  Salice.  (Ptolemseus.) 
Being  favourably  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  an  entrepot  of  eastern  commerce  ;  and  though 
at  present  but  thinly  peopled  it  promises  to  take  rank  among  the 
most  important  of  the  English  possessions. 

Surface,  JJydroyrapky,  C'ommimicationt.—The  eastern  shore  of  the 
inland  is  in  many  parts  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  water  deep.  The 
north-western  and  the  western  shore  from  Point  Pedro  to  Colombo  is 
uniformly  low,  and  indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  On  this  coast 
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about  midway  between  Manaar  and  Colombo  is  the  Gulf  of  Calpentyn, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  forming  which  is  the  town  of 
Calpentyn,  with  the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  The  south  and 
south-eastern  shore  is  elevated,  and  presents  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance.  At  Trincomalee  on  the  east  coast,  and  Point  de  Galle  on 
the  south-west,  there  are  harbours  capable  of  containing  the  largest 
ships ;  and  tue  roads  of  Colombo  afford  a  secure  anchorage  at  certain 
seasons.  In  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  anchor,  and  be  protected  at  any  season.  On  the  south- 
eastern coast  there  are  four  ports  in  which  small  vessels  may  find 
shelter,  and  five  on  the  north-western  coast. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Ceylon  is  almost  joined  to  India  by  the 
island  of  Manaar,  ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  and  the  island  of  Rameserum. 
There  are  only  two  passages*  through  the  strait.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Manaar  Passage,  which  separates  the  island  of  Manaar  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Ceylon,  near  Mantotte,  was  formerly  not  above  four 
feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  other,  called  the  Paumbeen  Passage, 
separates  the  island  of  Rameserum,  celebrated  throughout  India  for 
its  pagoda,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  near  Tonitorre"  Point. 
This  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  was  once  only  six  feet  deep  at  high 
water.  Both  the  passages  have  been  deepened  and  widened. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Its  mountain  ranges  do  not  in  general  approach  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  40  miles,  leaving  the  island  nearly  surrounded  by  a  rich 
belt  of  alluvial  earth,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams. 
The  great  mass  of  the  high  land  is  in  the  southern  and  wider  part  of 
the  island,  the  central  parts  of  this  mountain  region  being  intersected 
by  the  seventh  parallel  of  N.  lat.  Numerous  offsets  from  this  nucleus 
are  detached  towards  the  south,  south-eastern,  and  south-western 
coast,  forming  the  boundaries  between  valleys  which  are  drained  by 
rivers  rising  in  the  central  mass,  and  running  south,  south-east,  and 
south-west.  This  part  of  the  island  contains  Adam's  Peak  (7420  feet 
high),  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island. 
But  the  most  elevated  point  is  now  ascertained  to  be  Pedrotallagalla, 
near  the  European  statiou  of  Newerra  Ellia,  which  is  8280  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  elevated  country  of  very 
irregular  surface,  and  well  adapted  for  almost  all  the  productions  of 
temperate  countries.  This  table-land  is  generally  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  central  mass  in  the  territory  of  Kandy, 
a  range  of  high  land  runs  northward  nearly  as  far  as  9°  N.  lat., 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Mahavelli  Ganga 
(the  chief  river  of  the  island),  and  separating  the  waters  which  flow 
into  this  river,  or  towards  the  east  coast,  from  those  which  run  west- 
ward into  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  This  range  is  very  little  known.  The 
interior  mountainous  district  contains  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
and  prodigious  forests.  The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are 
generally  flat. 

The  island  abounds  with  mountain  streams  and  rivers.  The  rivers 
are  more  numerous  on  the  south  and  south-west  than  on  the  north- 
east side.  Those  which  flow  through  the  districts  on  the  east  and 
north  formerly  filled  the  numerous  but  now  ruinous  tanks  which 
once  rendered  those  districts  the  most  fertile  and  populous  in  the 
island.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mahavelli  Ganga  (the  Ganges  of 
Ptolemseus),  the  Kalani  Gauga,  the  Kalu  Ganga,  and  the  Walawe 
Ganga,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  central  mountain  region.  They  are 
navigable  only  for  boats  and  rafts.  The  Mahavelli  Ganga,  after 
descending  from  the  mountains,  and  traversing  the  valley  of  Kotmale 
under  the  name  of  Kotmale  Ganga,  is  joined  near  Passbage  by  a 
smaller  branch  issuing  from  the  base  of  Adam's  Peak.  It  then  passes* 
through  the  village  of  Peradenya,  four  miles  from  Kandy,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  modern  bridge  of  one  arch,  205  feet  in  span,  constructed 
of  satin-wood.  Between  Kandy  and  Bintenne  the  river  descends 
above  1000  feet,  and  receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  numerous 
streams.  At  Bintenne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  average 
breadth  is  340  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the  ford  5  feet ;  in  the  dry 
season  1  or  2  feet,  and  during  freshes  25  or  30  feet.  After  a  slow 
northern  course  through  the  country  of  Binteune  it  separates  into 
two  branches :  the  smaller,  the  Verge!  Ganga,  enters  the  sea  25  miles 
south  from  Trincomalee ;  the  larger,  retaining  the  name  of  Mahavelli 
Ganga,  'alls  into  the  great  Bay  of  Trincomalee.  It  flows  through  a 
country  once  the  granary  of  the  island,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous 
remains  of  works  of  art  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which,  now 
fallen  into  decay,  serve  only  to  form  pestilential  morasses.  Its  whole 
course  is  near  200  miles,  and  it  might  be  rendered  navigable  for  at 
least  80  miles.  The  Kalani  Ganga  runs  a  westerly  course  to  Colombo, 
and  is  the  medium  for  much  internal  traffic  thence  to  Ruanwelle,  a 
distance  of  50  miles.  The  Kalu  Ganga  takes  a  western  direction, 
and  after  passing  through  the  districts  of  Saffragam  and  Three  Korles 
enters  the  sea  at  Caltura.  It  is  navigable  a  little  above  Ratnapoora. 
The  Walatce  Ganga  has  a  south-eastern  course  to  the  sea,  8  miles  to 
the  north  of  Hambantotte. 

In  the  highlands  are  several  lakes  which  afford  abundant  supplies 
of  fish,  and  are  of  use  for  irrigating  the  rice  lands.  The  flatness  of 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  has  occasioned  the  formation 
of  extensive  salt-water  lakes  or  lagunes,  which  are  connected  by  canals 
having  stupendous  embankments,  constructed  by  the  Singhalese  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  These  works  greatly  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  maritime  province*.  Small  vessels  from 
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India  ran;  Unit  their  cargoes)  »t  Calpontyn,  and  bar*  them  conveyed 
by  canal  to  Colombo. 


Th»  country  being  intersected  by  deep  ravine*.  often 
and  covered  with  thick  jungle,  the  coinniunioatiuns  are  rendered 
extremely  difficult  Under  the  Kandisn  government  the  opening  of 
roads  we*  prohibited,  and  the  psnsi  were  strictly  guarded.  Narrow 
paths  were  made  by  which  men  on  foot  could  pass  singly,  climbing 
orer  the  rock.  Mid  through  the  thickoU  In  thai  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  its  improvement  WM  necessarily  raUrded  ;  and 
from  the  little  interooum  which  subsisted  with  the  maritime  pro- 
Tine**,  the  habiU  and  inititutione  of  the  people  were  of  the  most 
ample  and  primitive  kind,  exhibiting  curious  remain*  of  their  social 
condition  in  very  remote  ages.  But  linoe  the  occupation  of  the 
couutry  by  the  British  many  excellent  carriage  roadi  hare  been  con- 
•traeted  at  a  rait  expense.  One  of  the  finest  of  theee  U  the  main 
road  to  Kandjr,  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  which  hai  been  carried 
through  come  difficult  passes  in  the  hilU,  and  connected  by  several 
bridge*,  the  largeet  of  which,  over  the  Maharelli  Gangs,  fuu  been 
already  noticed.  A  turn  of  10,0001.  wai  appropriated  in  1853  for  the 
construction  of  an  important  line  of  road  from  Oampola  to  Yatten- 
totte  ;  and  the  construction  of  new  roads,  a*  well  ai  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  thoee  already  existing,  constantly  engage*  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  The  gorernment  outlay  on  road*  for  the  year 
1862  was  36,6iOi  from  the  treasury,  and  17,t»5U  from  the  road  ordi- 
nance. There  are  now  about  8000  miles  of  road  open,  of  which  a 
third  has  been  added  during  the  last  ten  years.  That  cirilisation 
receive*  a  powerful  impulse  by  the  opening  of  communication',  and 
that  it  advance*  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  of  commercial  inter- 
course, an  fact*  which  bare  been  remarkably  illustrated  in  Ceylon. 
Road*  being  opened  they  were  soon  covered  with  the  vehicles  of 
commerce,  Bazaars  and  Tillages  hare  sprung  up  along  the  roads,  and 
the  productions  of  Europe  are  sold  in  every  Tillage.  A  mail  coach 
has  been  for  some  time  established  between  Colombo  and  Randy. 

Otology  and  Mintraloyy.  —  Primitive  rocks  in  numerous  varieties 
constitute  the  principal  formations  of  the  island.  Oranite  and  gneiss 
are  the  more  prevalent  ;  quartz,  dolomite,  hornblende,  primitive 
greenstone,  and  a  few  others  occur  less  frequently.  The  varieties  of 
granite  and  gneiss  which  often  pass  into  each  other  are  very  numerous. 
Begular  granite  is  not  common,  but  it  is  met  with  at  Point-de-Oalle. 
Onrim  is  far  more  abundant  than  granite  ;  a  beautiful  kind  is  found 
at  Ainanapoora  (7*  16'  N.,  80°  SO'  K.),  which  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  felspar.  At  Trinoomalee  quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  in 
BBMMSI  embedded  in  granite.  Hornblende  and  primitive  greenstone 
are  found  on  Adam's  IVmk.  Dolomite  exist*  largely  In  the  interior, 
and  is  used  for  making  lime.  It  is  in  this  rock  that  the  nitre  cares 
are  found.  The  more  recent  rocks  occur  in  the  level  belt  near  the 
sea.  Fine-gnu'ned  compact  limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  Along  the  remainder  of  the 
coast  sandstone  generally  prevails,  lying  in  horizontal  beds  along  the 
beach,  but  seldom  extending  beyond  it. 

Ceylon  contains  numerous  useful  minerals  and  many  valuable 
gems.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffused.  The  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese is  found.  Plumbago  abounds,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  Tin  has  been  found  ;  copper  exists,  with  quicksilver  and 
coal  There  are  no  leas  than  22  cave*  from  which  nitre,  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  proportion  of  alum  are  obtained.  The  xulphate  of 
ma_n<via  is  found  in  only  one  cave,  and  according  to  Dr.  Davy  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  Epsom  salts.  Salt  is  found  in  natural  deposits,  and 
is  formed  by  artificial  means  in  several  parts  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, particularly  in  Mahagampattoo  ;  it  yields  a  revenue  of  40,0001 
per  annum. 

Of  the  gems  of  Ceylon  those  principally  valued  nro  the  ruby,  the 
cat's-eye,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  the  garnet,  the  cinna- 
mon stone,  the  tnrmeline,  the  zircon  or  Matura  diamond,  and  the 
•olden  beryl.  Among  the  King  of  Kandy's  jewels  (sold  by  auction  in 
London  in  1820)  was  a  beryl  which  measured  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  cold  for  more  than  4001. 

There  are  several  hot  springs  in  the  island  :  five  at  Kannya,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinoumalee,  and  two  in  the  province  of  Uwa.  The 
former  are  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffering  from  rheumatic  and  cuta 
Demi*  disorders  :  at  7  A.M.  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  77°  of 
Fahrenheit,  their  heat  varies  from  86°  to  107°.  The  water  U  pure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slightest  trace  of  common  salt  and  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  azote.  The  Uwa  springs  are  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  aea,  and  hare  a  temperature  of  76°  and  86*  respectively. 
At  Alootooowera  there  are  two  springs,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
•anciently  high  to  dress  food.  In  7°  16'  N.  1st,  81°  20'  E.  long. 
near  the  PaUpak  river,  there  is  a  hot  spring  which  constantly  emits 

Ctimatt,—  The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  principally  influenced  by  the 
two  monsoons.  The  north-east  monsoon  prevails  from  November  to 
February,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April  to  September.  In 
the  Inlai'tujing  months  variable  winds  and  calms  prevail.  The  sea- 
son* are  however  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  south-west  wind  being 
generally  most  prevalent  Sometimes  indeed  at  Colombo  thi*  wind 
How*  for  are  month*  together,  and  the  north-west  wind  blows  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January  only.  Local  oircumstenon 
modify  the  winds  of  the  interior  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
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east  and  west  coast;  thus,  at  Badulla,  In  Upper  Ouvah,  during  the 
•sooths  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  wind  is  van* Lie,  and  for  the 
remaining  nine  months  It  blow*  from  the  north-east.  The  heat  i*  not 
so  gnat  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  India,  the  sea-brae***  mode- 
rating the  temperature,  and  making  the  air  more  agreeable  and 
salubrious.  At  Colombo  the  mean  daily  variation  of  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  8  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  Cram  7«°  to  8«f  Fahrenheit.  At  Oalle  the  mean  daily  variation  is 
4  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  from  70°  to  87*.  At  Jaffnapatem 
the  mean  daily  variation  is  6  degress,  and  the  annual  range,  from  70° 
to  00*.  At  Trincoroalee  the  greatest  daily  variation  U  17  degrees, 
and  the  annual  range  from  744'  to  »1  f.  At  Kandy,  1467  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  mean  daily  variation  is  6  degrees,  and  the  annual  range 
from  «o°  to  86°  ;  and  at  Newerra  EUia,  6210  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
mean  daily  variation  is  11  degrees,  and  the  annual  range  8i,"  to  804*. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  open  to  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, partakes  of  the  hot  and  dry  climate  of  the  coast  of  CoromaadeL 
The  western  division,  which  is  open  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  has 
a  climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  which  is  temperate  and 
humid.  The  north-east  winds  although  accompanied  by  rain  are 
drier  than  thoee  from  the  south-west,  and  the  country  over  which 
they  blow  baa  an  arid  appearance  as  contrasted  with  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  the  southern  and  western  districts,  which  continues  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  driest  seasons  are  thoee  which 
occur  between  the  range  of  the  two  monsoons,  partaking  slightly  of 
the  influence  of  both. 

The  climate  and  seasons  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts  may 
be  thus  strikingly  contrasted  : — On  one  side  of  the  island,  and  even 
on  one  side  of  a  mountain,  the  rain  may  fall  in  torrents,  while  on  the 
other  the  earth  is  parched  and  the  herbage  withered.  The  inhabitants 
in  one  place  may  be  securing  themselves  from  inundations,  while  in 
another  they  are  carefully  distributing  the  little  water  of  former 
seasons  which  is  retained  in  their  wells  and  tanks. 

The  salubrity  of  Ceylon  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  by 
the  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  clearing  and  draining  of  jungle 
laud,  but  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  were  the  island  cleared  and  generally  brought  under 
cultivation  it  would  be  as  healthy  as  England. 

Soil,  Atfriculiitrr,  <tc. — Quartxose  gravel  or  sand,  and  felspatliir. 
clay,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
prevailing  rocks,  generally  compose  the  soil  of  Ceylon,  which  seldom 
contains  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter,  while  quartz 
often  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  In  the  cinnamon  gardens 
at  Colombo  the  soil  is  composed  of  pure  and  perfectly  white  quartcose 
sand.  A  brown  loam  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gneiss  and 
granite,  and  a  reddish  loam  reuniting  from  the  decomposition  of  clay 
iron-stone  called  'cabook,'  are  the  most  productive  soils,  and  the 
quartzoae  the  least  so.  The  soils  in  the  elevated  lands  of  Saffragam 
and  Lower  Oiivab,  and  the  granitic  soils  in  the  mountains  above,  arc 
fertile.  The  soil  of  the  northern  division  is  sanely  and  calcareous. 
Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ad  vantages  of  Ceylon  in  variety  of  soil,  graduations 
of  temperature,  and  adaptability  of  climate,  the  cultivation  of  rice 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  successful  tillage  of  the  natives.  Tet  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  extent  to  which  the  productions  of  nearly 
every  other  country  might  be  domesticated  and  extended  throughout 
this  island.  Agriculture  nourishes  most  among  the  Jamul  population 
of  the  north.  At  Jaffna  every  cultivated  spot  is  securely  fenced  ; 
there  is  one  well  or  more  in  every  field,  and  by  incessant  watering  the 
farmers  succeed  in  obtaining  a  third  harvest  in  each  year.  For  home 
consumption  they  grow  an  innumerable  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  island  ;  and  for  trade  and  export, 
in  addition  to  their  great  staple,  tobacco,  which  is  the  finest  in  the 
east,  they  produce  grain  of  all  kinds  and  curry  stuff*,  especially  onions 
and  chillies,  for  shipment  to  India  and  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Among  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  island  cinnamon,  of  which 
Ceylon  may  be  said  to  have  the  monopoly,  is  the  principal ;  but  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  most  important  to  the  island.  The  cocoa-nut 
contributes  largely  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
grain  crops  fail,  or  are  destroyed  by  inundation,  averts  much  of  the 
misery  of  so  serious  a  calamity.  The  leaves,  each  12  or  13  feet  long 
a.i.l  :i'feet  broad,  ore  excellent  food  for  elephants,  and  are  plaited 
into  '  cadjans '  and  '  cusingoes '  for  thatching  bouses.  They  are  also 
wrought  into  brooms,  and  '  ohools,'  or  torches  for  traveller*.  The 
sap,  called  '  toddy,'  is  extracted  and  used  as  a  beverage  in  its  natural 
state,  and  converted  by  distillation  into  arack.  Vinegar  is  also  made 
from  this  sap,  and  by  boiling,  a  coarse  sugar  called  jaggery  is  form,  d 
from  it  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  used  in  culinary  purposes  ;  but  the 
principal  part  is  converted  into  'eopperab,'  by  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  in  this  state  is  transferred  to  the  oil-press.  The  refuse  oil-cake, 
called  '  poonat,'  furuinhes  good  food  for  poultry  and  pig*.  The  shells 
of  the  nut  are  formed  into  goblets,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils ; 
and  from  the  capsule  cordsge  of  all  kinds,  from  the  smallest  yarn  to  a 
ship's  cable,  is  manufactured.  I  (mini:  the  six  yean  preceding  1848 
about  20,000  acres  were  surveyed  and  sold  for  cocoa-nut  planting  at 
Hattiualoa  and  Jaffna;  and  at  Cal|«ntyn,  on  the  western  coast,  equally 
extensive  tracts  were  in  process  of  cultivation.  When  the  addition 
thus  made  within  so  short  •  time  is  taken  into  consideration,  along 
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with  the  prodigious  extent  of  native  plantations  previously  existing, 
which  extend  in  a  belt  along  the  western  coast  of  the  island  almost 
from  south  to  north,  and  on  the  east  as  low  as  Batticaloa,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  Ceylon  in  this  one 
article,  now  in  so  much  demand  in  Europe.  Large  establishments 
for  crushing  the  oil  by  steam  have  been  opened  at  Colombo,  where 
it  is  shipped  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  Palmyra  palm  abounds  in  Jaffna,  and  being  productive  in 
seasons  of  drought,  when  the  crops  fail,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
people.  The  leaves  are  used  in  the  construction  of  huts,  and  also  as 
a  substitute  for  paper,  and  various  other  purposes.  Toddy  is  extracted 
from  it  as  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  timber  is  used  for  rafters, 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  kittul-tree  is  peculiar  to  the 
south  :  its  sap  produces  a  coarse  sugar,  and  its  fruit  dried  and  pul- 
verised serves  as  a  substitute  for  rice  flour.  The  leaves  of  the 
talipot-tree  are  so  large  that  one  will  shelter  many  individuals. 
They  are  used  by  the  natives  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
When  softened  by  boiling  they  serve  to  write  upon,  and  are  of  great 
durability.  The  Ceylon  areca-nut  is  celebrated  for  its  superior 
quality,  and  is  exported  in  great  quantities. 

The  cinnamon  grounds  are  situated  between  Tangalle  on  the  south 
and  Chilaw  on  the  west,  and  in  the  more  temperate  part  of  Kandy. 
They  present,  when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  an  extremely  beautiful 
prospect,  the  small  white  petals  affording  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  flame-coloured  extremities  of  the  upper  and  the  dark  green  of  the 
inferior  foliage.  About  half  a  million  of  pounds  are  exported 
in  a  year,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  decreasing. 

A  great  variety  of  timber  abounds  in  this  island,  and  the  restric- 
tioui  by  which  government  formerly  prevented  its  being  cut  without 
a  licence  have  been  removed.  Calamander,  satin,  rose,  ebony,  sapan, 
iron,  jack,  halmalille,  and  other  beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work  are 
in  profusion. 

The  coffee-plant  thrives,  particularly  in  the  interior,  and  has  of  late 
been  greatly  improved  by  culture.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
coffee  plantations  had  largely  increased  for  several  years  before  the 
recent  equalisation  of  the  duty  in  England,  which  appears  for  a  while 
to  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  planters;  but  the  quantity 
annually  raised  i»  still  very  great.  The  importation  of  coffee  from 
Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1832  was  2,824,998  Ibs. ;  in  1852 
it  had  risen  to  3A,316,9161bs. ;  the  entire  quantity  exported  from 
Ceylon  in  1852  was  41, 706,448  Ibs.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
yean  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sugar-cane  in  Ceylon ; 
but  there  are  now  several  extensive  and  flourishing  plantations,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  sugar  will  soon  form  an  important  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  island.  Chaya  root,  which  yields  a  scarlet 
dye,  was  once  monopolised  by  the  government ;  but  the  mono- 
poly has  been  relinquished.  Tobacco  is  raised  principally  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts.  ludigo  grows  wild,  but  is  turned 
to  little  account,  though  it  was  in  ancient  times  exported  from 
Trincomalee  and  celebrated  all  over  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and 
greatly  enriched  the  Ceylon  merchants.  Some  cotton  is  raised,  but 
at  present  little  more  than  is  required  for  consumption  in  the  island ; 
64, 848  Ibs.  were  however  exported  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  King- 
dom hi  1852.  The  pepper- vine  grows  almost  in  a  wild  state.  The 
cardamom  plant  is  abundant.  FruiU  and  culinary  vegetables  are 
produced  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  The  cultivation  of  rice  had 
become  neglected,  hardly  enough  being  produced  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it*  culture  has  however  been  vigorously  resumed, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is  now  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  two  rice  harvests  in  the  year  ;  the  first  about  February,  the 
second  in  September.  Gamboge,  gum-lac,  and  cardamom  seeds  are 
among  the  articles  produced  in  Ceylon. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Ceylon  are  for  the  most  part  like  those  of  the 
opposite  continent.  Elephants  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  ;  one  European  officer  in  two  years  killed  400. 
They  often  make  predatory  incursions  in  troops,  and  do  great  injury 
to  the  crops.  Among  the  ancients  the  elephant  of  Ceylon  was  cele- 
brated for  it«  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  Leopards,  tiger-cats, 
hysenas,  jackals,  bears,  racoons,  and  monkey*  are  among  the  more 
numerous  of  the  wild  animals.  There  are  several  species  of  deer,  of 
which  the  elk  and  fallow-deer  are  found  in  the  greatest  number; 
there  is  also  another  of  very  diminutive  size  called  the  moose-deer 
(C'ermu  Ant),  which  is  caught  by  the  natives,  and  exposed  for  Bale  in 
the  markets.  Wild  hogs  abound  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward. 

Of  20  different  species  of  snakes  examined  by  Dr.  Davy,  16  were 
found  harmless.  The  Tie  polonga  is  the  most  venomous.  Pea-fowl 
abound  wild.  Beche  de  Her,  used  for  food  and  paste  in  China,  is 
collected  off  Chilaw  and  Jaffna. 

The  chank,  a  species  of  cowry  (Voluta  grant),  abounds  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  payel  and  patty, 
one  red  and  the  other  white.  A  third  species,  opening  to  the  right, 
is  very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  the  Hindoos.  It  has  occasionally 
been  »old  for  10,000  rupee*,  or  WOOL  The  demand  for  chanks,  caused 
by  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  was  once  so  great  that  the  right 
of  fishing  for  them  was  sold  by  the  government  for  60,030  rix  dollars 
per  annum  ;  but  the  demand  decreased,  until  the  revenue  from  this 
source  became  not  worth  collecting,  and  now  this  fishery  is  free  to 
all.  The  chank  fishery  was  important  as  a  nursery  for  divers. 


The  most  productive  pearl  banks  are  situated  off  Coudachy, 
extending  30  miles  from  north  to  south  and  20  milea  from  east  to 
west.  The  fishery  generally  commences  in  March,  when  the  calm 
weather  permits  the  boats  to  go  out  and  return  daily.  Killecarre"  is 
probably  the  Colchi  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea 
as  the  site  of  these  fisheries,  and  they  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  by  travellers  several  centuries  ago.  The  ancient 
towns  of  Mantotte  and  Putlam  probably  derived  much  of  their  import- 
ance from  their  vicinity.  In  1833  there  were  1250  divers  employed, 
of  whom  1100  were  volunteers  from  the  opposite  coast.  Each  pearl 
bank  is  available  only  for  one  period,  of  about  20  days  in  every  7 
years ;  in  no  season  does  the  fishery  last  for  more  than  30  or  35  days, 
commencing  with  the  calm  weather,  about  the  5th  of  March.  If  the 
oyster  is  taken  before  seven  years  old,  ita  pearls  are  imperfectly 
developed  ;  vigilance  is  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
fishing,  which  would  destroy  the  banks,  or  at  least  render  them  quite 
unproductive.  The  banks  are  let,  or  the  pearls  sold  by  the  government 
to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1797  the  revenue  derived  from  the  pearl- 
fisheries  was  140,OOOZ.,  being  the  largest  ever  obtained  by  the  British 
government.  From  that  time  the  fisheries  gradually  declined,  until 
they  at  length  became  wholly  valueless  as  a  source  of  revenue  :  they 
are  closed  until  1855,  when  a  valuable  fishery  is  anticipated  by  the 
governor.  The  sea-fisheries  are  very  productive  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Commerce. — We  have  historical  proof  that,  from  the  Christian  era 
until  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  Ceylon  was  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Africa,  India,  and  China.  The  Romans 
particularly,  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  way  of  Babelman- 
deb  to  Guzerat,  by  Hippalus,  until  the  decay  of  their  empire,  traded 
extensively  with  India  and  Ceylon ;  the  latter  place  being  the  usual 
limit  of  their  navigation,  where  they  exchanged  their  gold  and  silver, 
the  chief  instruments  of  their  commerce,  for  the  silks,  fine  cloths, 
and  costly  commodities  of  Eastern  India  and  China.  This  trade  was 
afterwards  engrossed  by  the  Persians,  the  principal  part  of  whose 
imports  consisted  of  horses  for  the  king.  The  persona  on  the  islaud 
engaged  hi  this  trade  were  settlers — Arabs,  Persians,  and  Malabars 
successively.  The  great  commercial  ports  were  Colombo  and  Galle, 
though  grain  and  provisions  were  exported  in  abundance  from  Trin- 
comalee to  the  opposite  coast.  In  the  llth  century  the  trade  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  circulated  its 
productions  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  various 
countries  of  Asia,  Europe,  aud  Africa. 

The  vast  commerce  of  Ceylon  was  not  materially  checked  till  the 
Portuguese  engrossed  the  trade  of  its  principal  productions,  and 
interrupted  those  maritin>s  relations  which  had  existed  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  paasabb  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Dutch  system  of  pernicious  monopoly  to  inflict 
vital  injury  on  its  commercial  interest*.  The  narrow  policy  or 
individual  interest  of  the  Dutch  governors  shackled  the  commerce  of 
the  island,  and  almost  destroyed  her  natural  powers  of  production. 
These  impolitic  restraints  have  been  removed ;  but  it  may  be  still  long 
before  Ceylon  will  cease  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  evils  which  she  has 
suffered  from  misgovernment  in  her  commercial  affairs. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Ceylon  in  1833  was  estimated  at 
182,530*. ;  of  imports  at  320.89M.  In  1852  they  had  increased  to 
948,000^.  and  1,000,4742.  respectively;  exclusive  of  the  specie  from 
India,  and  of  the  imports  re  exported.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cinnamon,  and  areca-nuts.  In  1847 
the  tariff  of  the  island  was  entirely  remodelled ;  a  low  fixed  duty, 
instead  of  an  ad-valorem  duty,  being  charged  upon  nearly  all  articles 
imported  ;  upon  the  exempted  articles  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem  is  still  charged.  Cinnamon  is  the  only  export  paying  duty, 
and  the  duty  on  that  is  about  to  be  removed ;  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  exported.  It  used  to  average 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds  annually ;  in  1350  it  was  644,857  Ibs., 
in  1852  it  had  fallen  to  427,666  Ibs. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  at  present  composed  of  Singhalese, 
Malabara,  Mohammedans  or  Moors,  Veddas  or  Beddas,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and  negroea,  Malays, 
Chinese,  &c.  The  Singhalese  inhabit  Kandy  and  the  south  and 
south-west  coasts  from  Hambantotte  to  Chilaw,  and  comprise  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  are  probably  descended  from  the 
aborigines  and  the  Gangetic  nations,  who  invaded  the  ialand  about 
B.C.  543.  The  language  and  customs  of  the  Singhalese  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  A  woman  was  frequently  married  to  all  the 
brothers  of  the  same  family,  but  this  practice  is  going  out  of  fashion 
like  many  others.  The  civil  distinctions  of  caste  are  strictly  observed. 
The  abolition  of  the  religious  distinction  of  caste  constitutes  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  institution  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Malabars  or  Tamuls  occupy  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
coast,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jafiuapatam.  Their  own  traditions  and 
the  Singhalese  annals  inform  us  that  they  came  as  invaders  from  the 
opposite  coast,  and  formed  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Jaffua,  besides  a 
number  of  petty  states.  They  are  Hindoos,  aud  have  retained  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  civil  distinctions  of  caste,  and  the  language 
and  customs  of  southern  India,  under  some  modification,  occasioned 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Singhalese. 

The  Mohammedans  or  Moors  are  derived  from  the  various  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  the  continent,  with  the  converts  they  have  made. 
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They  are  found  on  «U  part*  of  the  •en  coast,  as  well  a*  in  the  interior, 
and  in  I'tilUnt  district  they  form  the  mas*  of  the  population.  They 
tolerate  the  distinctions  of  oute,  and  daa*  UMinaelrei  into  four 
order* :  merchant*,  weavers,  nahermen,  and  banker*.  They  are  a 
ftne,  energetic,  indiutrioua  raoe,  who  engroM  a  Urge  proportion  of 
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aboriginee  of  the  ialand,  are  reduced  to  a  very  low  grade  of  savage 
life,  having  neither  habitation*  nor  clothing.  They  dwell  in  the 
great  forest*  which  extend  from  the  eouth  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
alao  in  the  moet  inaooiarible  parti  of  the  interior. 

The  deaoeodanta  of  European*  of  unmixed  blood,  and  the  raoe 
which  ha*  iprung  from  the  intercoune  of  European*  with  the  natives, 
are  called  Burgher*.  Pram  theae  Burgher*,  almost  exclusively, 
individual*  have  hitherto  bean  .elected  for  the  clerkahip*  in  public 
office*,  and  for  anbordinate  magistracies. 

Laxy*ay<.~The  apoken  language  of  the  Singhaleae  i*  peculiar  to 
themselves,  but  their  elaarin  and  aacrad  writing*  are  either  in  Pali  or 
in  Sanscrit.  The  Malabar*  nee  the  Tamul,  both  for  colloquial  and 
literary  purposes  —except  the  Brahmins  in  Jaffna,  who  write  Sanscrit 
in  the  'grantha'  character*.  The  Ceylon  Portuguese  prevail*  in  the 
European  settlement*,  but  ita  use  i*  not  universal  among  the 
nativee. 

JUtjM*.— Nloephorus  suppose*  that  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle, 
preached  the  gospel  in  Ceylon ;  but  modern  writers  agree  in  assigning 
to  Nestorian  missionaries,  who  accompanied  the  merchants  from 
Persia,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island.  From  Cosmos 
Indioopleustes  we  learn  that  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
there  were  churches  established  here,  but  they  no  longer  existed  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  have  been  effected  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  styled  the 
apostle  of  the  Indies.  He  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manaar 
in  1 544,  and  600  of  his  convert*  fell  martyr*  to  the  faith  which  they 
adopted.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  Christians  in  the  ialand  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  It  numbered  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1848  about  115,000  members,  under  a  bishop  and  a 
vicar-apostolic,  hi*  coadjutor,  and  28  apostolic  missionaries.  They 
have  above  300  churches,  which  are  maintained  altogether  from 
private  resource*.  Of  the  Protestants,  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  moet  numerous.  The  establishment  is  under  tbe  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  who  ha*  an  allowance  of  16001.  a  year  from 
the  East  India  Company.  Hi*  diocese  comprises  the  whole  island. 
There  are  some  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
Buddhism  prevails  among  the  Singhalese.  In  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  1815,  the  Buddhist  religion  U  maintained  in  the  interior  by 
the  British  government,  but  the  charge  of  the  Dalada  relic,  or  tooth 
of  Buddha,  and  the  temple  patronage,  which  were  important  privi- 
lege* of  the  kings  of  Kandy,  and  to  which  the  British  government 
succeeded,  have  very  properly  been  relinquished  since  1847  to  the 
priest*.  In  the  northern  parts  the  Hindoo  religion  prevails ;  its 
professors  are  followers  of  Siva. 

Education. — There  are  a  great  many  village  and  temple  schools, 
conducted  by  Buddhist  priests,  in  which  reading  and  writing  are 
taught ;  but  there  are  few  useful  books  in  the  Singhalese  language. 
The  portion  of  the  population  receiving  education  from  approved 
source*  scarcely  exceeds  one-eightieth  of  the  whole.  The  govern- 
ment elementary  and  English  schools,  to  which  scholars  are  admitted 
at  a  very  low  charge,  while  the  vernacular  schools  are  free,  had  5676 
pupils  in  1852  :  in  a  few  of  the  mission  schools  English  is  taught 
aa  well  a*  the  vernacular.  The  advantages  of  education  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  natives,  and  its  progress  is  only  impeded  by  the  want 
of  competent  teachers.  The  expenditure  on  the  government  schools 
during  the  year  1852  (exclusive  of  rent  of  buildings)  was  86482.,  and 
the  receipt*  from  school  fees  were  11211.  A  college  has  been  founded 
at  Colombo  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  who  very 
largely  contributed  to  the  funds,  for  the  education  and  training  of 
a  body  of  native  clergy,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  There  is  also  a  government  academy  or  college  at 
Colombo.  The  education  of  the  native  children  is  to  some  extent 
provided  for  by  the  missionaries  of  different  denominations,  wh 
have  also  translated  several  English  religious  books  into  the  Singha- 
leae language  for  the  use  of  the  native  converts. 

The  island  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  denominated  respectively 
the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central ;  and  each 
province  i*  subdivided  into  district*.  The  principal  towns  are 
Colombo,  the  capital ;  Kandy,  the  former  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Kandy ;  dalle,  or  Point  de  Guile,  the  chief  port ;  Cal- 
pentyn, Caltura,  Jaffnapatam,  Newerra  Ellia,  and  Trincomalee. 
COLOMBO,  Poisn  DE  OALLE,  aud  TRINCOMALEE  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  title*,  the  other*  we  notice  here. 

CatpatlfH  if  aituated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Calpentyn,  8*  14'  N.  lat,  70'  58'  E.  long.,  and  about  93  miles  N.  from 
Colombo :  population,  3000.  It  was  anciently  called  Araaadi,  but  the 
natives  now  call  it  Kalputti.  The  town  conflict*  of  mud-thatchm 
hot*  and  a  few  large  bouse*  roofed  with  tile*.  The  extensive  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  with  which  it  is  (locked,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
Looria,  forming  a  line  on  each  aide  of  the  road  leading  to  the  bazaar 
give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  In  the  town  and  iU  vicinity  are  nume- 
rous places  of  worship,  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Hindoo,  ant 
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account  of  the  ahoal*  in  the  harbour,  vessels  exceeding  100  ton*  are 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  bay  at  Mutwal,  and  unload  and  convey  their 
cargoes  to  Calpentyu  in  small  boats  (dhonies),  of  which  a  great 
number  belong  to  the  place.  The  exports  from  Calpeutyn  to  Madras 
and  other  ports  on  the  Coromandel  coast  are  oopperahs,  coooa-uuU, 
oil,  shark's  fin,  coir-rope,  honey,  bee*' -wax,  ghee  (clarilicil  butter), 
Uh-oil,  wood-oil,  daumer,  moss,  ohaya  root*,  and  palmyra  timber. 
The  import*  conaist  of  cloth*,_paddy,  rice,  crockery,  hempen-thread, 
spices,  minerals,  and  drug*.  The  opening  of  the  canal  between  Chi- 
aw  and  Colombo  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitant*  of  Cal- 
tentyn,  and  the  trade  by  means  of  inland  navigation  rapidly  increased. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  i*  very  productive.  In  and  about  the  town 
are  about  600  grove*  of  cocoa-nut  and  palmyra  trees.  The  gardens 
produce  every  kind  of  vegetable,  and  mangoes,  bananas,  guavas, 
lapavas,  pomegranates,  citrons,  shaddocks,  bread-fruit,  and  very  fine 
(rapes.  The  fisheries  of  Calpentyn  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
oat  few  years.  A  large  quantity  of  lime  is  made  from  shells  found 
iere  in  great  abundance. 

Caltura,  the  principal  town  of  the  district  of  the  name  name,  i» 
situated  on  'kthe  left  bank  of  the  Kalu  Qanga  River,  about  25  mile* 
3.  from  Colombo.  A  small  fort  stand*  on  a  neighbouring  mound 
commanding  the  river,  but  it  is  not  now  garrisoned.  The  soil 
of  the  Hurrounding  district  is  remarkably  productive.  A  great 
number  of  Jutra  dhonies  belong  to  the  port,  which  trade  to 
Madras  and  other  places  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  Wesleyan 
missionaries  have  a  handsome  chapel  and  school-bouse  here.  There 
ID  also  an  excellent  rest-house  for  travellers,  which  is  much  frequented 
in  consequence  of  its  being  on  the  high  road  to  dalle.  The  town  U 
the  seat  of  an  assistant  government  agent,  and  assistant  judge.  It* 
climate  is  remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious,  and  the  scenery  of  the 
vicinity  very  picturesque ;  it  is  therefore  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids 
from  Colombo.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  government  sanatorium 
at  Newerra  Ellia  it  has  however  been  less  frequented  than  formerly. 

Jaffnapatam,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Jaffna,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  215  miles  N.  fruui 
Colombo  :  population,  about  8000.  It  is  defended  by  a  large  fort, 
which  includes  a  church,  the  house  of  the  commandant,  and  other  good 
buildings.  The  town  is  to  the  east,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  consists 
of  several  broad  parallel  streeta  intersected  by  smaller  streets.  The 
inhabitants  ore  mostly  Dutch  and  their  descendants.  The  bazaar  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  harbour  is 
only  accessible  to  small  vessels,  the  water  being  shallow.  The  cargoes 
of  large  vessels  are  unshipped  at  Kails,  and  conveyed  to  the  town  in 
boats.  Jaffnapatam  is  the  seat  of  a  government  agent  and  of  a  pro- 
vincial judge. 

Kandy  or  Candy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Kandy 's 
dominions,  is  situated  in  7°  20'  N.  lat.,  80°  50'  E.  long.,  about  65 
miles  direct  distance  E.N.E.  from  Colombo  :  the  population  is  about 
3000.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered 
with  jungle,  and  is  very  insalubrious.  It  is  nearly  encircled  at  the 
distance  of  about  3  miles  by  the  Mahavelli  Ganga.  The  principal 
street  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  nearly  2  miles  long.  The 
houses  are  of  mud,  and  thatched,  but  those  of  the  chiefs  ore  tiled  and 
whitewashed.  There  is  a  handsome  new  church  ;  the  governor's 
residence  and  the  artillery  barracks  are  the  other  public  buildings.  The 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Kandy  covers  a  considerable  space,  and  contains 
a  great  number  of  rooms.  It  was  once  a  building  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, but  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  a  very  neglected  and  dilapi- 
dated condition.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  Kandy  are  the 
temples  and  tombs  of  the  kings,  although  now  mere  ruins.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  thick  thorn  hedges  are  also 
extended  round  it  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  aa  to  form  lines  of 
circumvallation,  leaving  only  narrow  passes.  Four  miles  from  Kandy 
is  Peradenya  where  are  the  Ceylon  botanical  gardens,  and  near  which 
the  Mahavelli  Qanga  is  crossed  by  the  great  satin-wood  bridge  before 
mentioned. 

Newerra  Ellia  stands  on  a  lofty  table-land  6200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  about  7°  6'  N.  let,  80°  54'  E.  long.,  and  has  risen  into 
importance  since  it*  selection  as  the  principal  government  sanitary 
station  of  Ceylon.  Its  elevated  site  renders  the  climate  though  keen 
peculiarly  invigorating  to  Europeans,  and  the  scenery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  is  remarkably  picturesque.  Pedrotallagalla,  the  loftiest  of 
the  Ceylon  mountains  is  a  striking  object  from  the  station.  The  soil, 
which  is  very  fertile,  produces  all  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and 
cereals,  (lame  is  very  abundant.  In  the  town  and  iU  immediate 
vicinity  are  houses  belonging  to  the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  various  government  offices,  barracks,  an 
hospital,  Ac. 

Government,  Law,  ate.— The  native  government  of  Ceylon  was 
strictly  monarchical.  The  king  was  proprietor  of  the  soil,  regulator  of 
the  feudal  payment*  and  service*,  and  distributor  of  all  public 
honour*  and  emoluments.  The  classification  of  the  people  and  the 
distribution  of  lands  being  the  basis  of  the  system  of  government, 
the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to 
chiefs  placed  over  different  department*  and  in  various  province*  and 
district*,  with  a  gradation  of  inferior  functionaries.  The  services  of 
all  were  rewarded  with  certain  privileges  or  possessions.  The  head 
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man  of  each  village,  to  whom  the  people  immediately  referred, 
directed  the  labour  of  the  people  under  the  authority  of  the  provin- 
cial chief,  and  superintended  the  police.  But  the  superintendence  of 
agriculture  was  the  duty  of  a  particular  class  of  persons  who  attended 
to  the  embankments  of  tanks  and  canals,  and  to  the  distribution  of 
water. 

The  government  of  Ceylon  as  a  British  colony  is  at  present  carried 
on  by  a  governor  and  two  councils — executive  and  legislative.  The 
executive  council  consists  of  the  governor,  who  is  president,  and  of 
the  following  members :  the  officer  commanding  the  forces,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  queen's  advocate,  and  the  govern- 
ment agent  of  the  central  provinces.  The  legislative  council  is  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  and  consists  of  the  following  members :  the 
chief  justice,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  auditor-general,  the  government  agent  for  the  western  provinces, 
the  government  agent  for  the  central  provinces,  and  the  surveyor- 
general.  With  the  legislative  council  are  associated  six  unofficial 
members,  natives  or  naturalised  subjects  of  Ceylon,  being  chief  landed 
proprietors  or  principal  merchants.  The  governor,  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  the  chief  justice,  the  queen's  advocate,  and  the  surveyor- 
general,  are  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  England. 

Until  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  revenue  of  the  island  has, 
ever  since  our  acquisition  of  it,  been  below  the  expenditure.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  Governor  Sir  O.  W.  Anderson,  dated  April 
1852,  that  the  revenue  is  now  "fairly  in  advance  of  the  expenditure;" 
the  revenue  for  1851  was429,700J.,  and  the  expenditure  409.123/.;  the 
revenue  for  1852  was  411.806/.,  and  the  expenditure  412.87U. 

In  every  province  is  stationed  a  government  agent,  and  an  assistant 
agent  ia  stationed  in  each  district.  These  functionaries  administer 
the  affaire  of  government  and  officiate  also  as  magistrates.  Every 
village  has  its  native  headman  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  officially 
recognised  by  the  government. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  island  there  are 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  departments — a  supreme  court,  established 
at  Colombo  ;  a  vice-admiralty  court,  and  provincial  courts  stationed 
in  various  districts ;  besides  magistracies.  The  powers  of  the  supreme 
court  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  combined.  Justice  ia  administered  by  judges  appointed 
from  England.  There  are  in  this  court— a  queen's  advocate,  with 
functions  like  those  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland ;  a  deputy 
queen's  advocate  and  registrar ;  and  a  proctor,  who  is  a  barrister,  for 
pleading  the  causes  of  prisoners  and  paupers.  Trial  by  jury  has 
subsisted  since  1811. 

In  each  district  there  is  a  court  held  before  a  judge  and  three 
assessors ;  the  judge  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  removeable  at 
pleasure.  The  assessors  are  selected  from  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
duly  qualified,  not  under  21  years  of  age.  The  district  courts  have 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  try  all  offences  except  those 
punishable  with  death,  transportation,  or  banishment,  imprisonment 
for  more  than  one  year,  whipping  exceeding  100  lashes,  or  a  fine 
of  102.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  these  courts  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends 
throughout  the  island.  The  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each 
circuit,  being  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges.  Sentence  of  death 
pronounced  at  the  criminal  sessions  by  the  supreme  court  is  not 
executed  until  confirmed  by  the  governor.  Appeals  from  the  supreme 
court  are  allowed  to  the  Queen  in  council.  The  Dutch  or  Roman  law, 
with  certain  exceptions,  is  administered  in  both  the  district  and  the 
supreme  courts.  All  the  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  are  paid  by 
government. 

A  savings  bank  has  been  for  some  years  established  with  great 
success  at  Colombo,  under  the  patronage  of  government,  with  nearly 
the  same  regulations  as  in  England. 

The  British  currency  is  in  circulation  throughout  the  island,  and 
accounts  are  becoming  generally  kept  in  the  same.  The  silver  coinage 
of  the  island  is  the  rupee,  the  current  value  of  which  is  fixed  at  20. 
sterling,  its  real  value  being  1».  104<t  The  silver  coin  formerly  issued 
by  the  British  government,  the  rix-dollar,  is  equal  to  1*.  6d.,  or  to  12 
fanams  (a  copper  coin  which  is  equal  to  4  pice).  English  weights  and 
measures  are  also  becoming  generally  used. 

There  are  four  regiments  of  European  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  royal  foot  artillery,  and  a  regiment  composed  principally  of  Malays, 
a  fine  body  of  men,  nearly  2000  strong. 

Hiitory, — Onesicritus  and  Nearchus,  commanders  of  the  fleet 
dispatched  by  Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought 
the  first  accounts  of  the  island  to  Europe.  Its  character  and  produc- 
tions are  described  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemseus.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Sopator,  a  merchant,  who 
visited  Ceylon  in  the  6th  century,  that  the  coast  inhabitants  differed 
from  those  of  the  ulterior  (the  land  of  precious  stones),  and  consisted 
of  a  proportion  of  Persians,  who  had  formed  a  Christian  establish- 
ment. In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  island  was  visited 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  it  as  the  finest  island  in  the  world. 
About  half  a  century  later  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who 
mentions  Adam's  Peak. 

The  Singhalese  annals  extant  profess  to  contain  an  uninterrupted 
historical  record  of  events  for  24  centuries,  according  to  which  their 
first  king  Hijaya  founded  his  kingdom  by  the  extirpation  of  the 


original  inhabitants  about  B.C.  543,  and  their  last  king,  Shri  Wikrama 
Raja  Singha,  was  deposed  by  the  British  in  A.D.  1798.  Many  remark- 
able vestiges  of  the  Singhalese  yet  remain  in  various  parts  of  the 
island. 

Of  European  nations  the  Portuguese  first  established  a  regular 
intercourse  with  Ceylon.  The  island  being  torn  by  internal  wars,  and 
invaded  from  Arabia  and  Malabar,  the  king  purchased  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  with  a  stipulated  annual  tribute  of  250,000  Ibs.  of 
cinnamon.  The  allies  gradually  gaining  a  footing  iu  the  island,  at 
length,  in  1520,  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Colombo,  subjected 
the  whole  of  the  maritime  districts,  and  retained  possession  of  them 
for  about  150  years.  The  Kandiaus  having  called  in  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguese  were  expelled,  but  the  struggle  lasted  from  1632  to  1056. 
The  Dutch,  like  their  predecessors,  established  their  dominion  over 
the  maritime  provinces,  and  in  1761,  having  taken  Kandy,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  whole  island  had  not  the  sickness  of  their 
troops  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from  the  interior.  In  the  war  with 
the  French,  in  1782,  the  British  took  possession  of  Trincomalee,  but 
it  was  shortly  after  retaken  by  the  French,  and  the  sea-coast  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1796,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. 

In  1815  the  tyranny  of  the  native  king,  who  had  forced  the  wife  of 
his  prime  minister  to  pound  to  death  her  own  children  in  a  mortar, 
and  committed  other  atrocities  which  rendered  his  dominion  intoler- 
able, led  to  his  being  deposed  ;  upon  which  the  British  took  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  at  the  invitation  of  the  Kaudian  chiefs,  and 
have  retained  them  ever  since. 

In  1848  an  insurrection,  which  at  first  assumed  a  somewhat  serious 
character,  broke  out  in  the  Kaudian  part  of  the  island,  avowedly  in 
consequence  of  the  imposition  of  several  new  taxes  by  the  British 
government.  The  insurgents  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
set  up  a  native  king ;  but  the  rebellion  did  not  spread  very  widely, 
and  was  suppressed  with  little  difficulty.  The  pretender  was  trans- 
ported ;  a  priest  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  was 
shot  in  his  robes,  and  numerous  executions  and  other  severe  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  The 
extent  and  character  of  these  punishments  caused  much  discussion, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  committee  decided  not  to  report  to  the  House  their 
opinion  on  the  evidence  which  they  had  taken,  a  decision  which  led 
to  prolonged  debates,  while  the  investigation  resulted  in  the  recall  of 
the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  Lord  Torrington. 

(Knox,  Hiitory  of  Ceylon  ;  Davy,  Ceylon  ;  Bennett,  Ceylon  and  its 
Capabilities ;  Sirr,  Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese  ;  Parliamentary  Papers  ; 
Strabo,  book  xv. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  22  ;  Ptolemseus,  b.  viii.) 

CEYZERIAT.     [AiN.j 

CHABLAIS  (Sciablese),  a  province  of  Savoy,  in  the  administrative 
division  of  Annecy,  extends  along  the  south  coast  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  inland  as  far  as  an  offset  of  the  Alps,  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  Dent  du  Midi,  on  the  borders  of  Valais.  Chablais 
is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucigny,  W.  by  the  Canton  of 
Geneva,  and  E.  by  the  Valais.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  25  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  is  228,045  acres,  or  about  356  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1848  was  57,562.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
which  produces  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  A  high  country  crowned  by 
several  lofty  summits  runs  generally  westward  from  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Dranse,  which  runs  north- 
ward into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Arve,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhone. 
Numerous  ramifications  run  northward  from  the  range  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Dranse,  the  principal  river  of  Chablais,  and  subsiae 
into  the  plain  that  bounds  the  lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  south- 
west; but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  the  mountains  approach 
close  to  the  shore.  Several  narrow  valleys  run  inland  between  the 
offsets  of  the  Alps,  along  the  course  of  the  Dranse  and  its  affluents. 
These  valleys  abound  in  rich  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  fed.  Very  good  cheese  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  both 
for  consumption  and  for  exportation.  The  country  abounds  also 
with  chestnut  and  walnut  trees.  The  great  Simplon  road  made  by 
Napoleon  I.  traverses  the  north  part  of  the  province,  following  the 
curve  made  by  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Towns. — Thonon,  built  on  an  eminence  above  the  lake,  16  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Geneva,  31  miles  N.N.E.  from  Annecy,  hi  the  midst  of  a 
fine  and  well  wooded  country,  is  the  residence  of  the  intendeute,  or 
governor  of  the  province.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  royal  college,  an 
academy  for  boarders,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  handsome 
town-house,  an  old  castle,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  Ripaille, 
near  Thonon,  is  the  once  rich  and  handsome  convent  founded  by 
Amadeua  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  afterwards 
Pope  Felix  V.,  all  of  which  titles  and  dignities  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  this  retreat  as  an  Augustinian  monk.  The  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  dwellings  for  the  labourers. 
Evian,  a  small  town,  likewise  on  the  coast  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  has  about  1800  inhabitants.  Between 
Thonan  and  Evian,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drause,  are  the  chaly- 
beate waters  of  Amphion,  which  were  much  frequented  in  the  last 
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villa*,  of  Jktxmdmrt,  with  1400  inhabitant*,  in  the  valley 
MOM,  BO  oalled  from  the  richness  of  ita  pasture*.  On  the  ooeat  of  the 
lake  toward*  the  borden  of  Valaia,  wu  a  town  called  Taun-tunum, 
which  waa  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  A.D.  £68.  The  rooks 
at  Meillerie,  col.  bratod  by  Rousseau,  and  bla*Ud  by  Napoleon  to  form 
UM  aimplon  road,  which  i*  ban  carried  partly  through  them  in  a 
terrace  between  SO  and  40  feel  above  the  lake,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. OppoaiU  Meillerie  the  lake  of  Geneva  attain*  iU  greatwt 
depth.  980  feet.  At  the  Tillage  of  St-Gingough  a  deep  ravine  divide* 
Satoy  from  the  Valaia.  The  higlieat  summit*  in  the  ChablaU  are— 
the  Drat  d'Oche,  on  the  borden  of  the  Valaia,  7000  feet  above  the 
•ea;  the  Col  de  Jouxplan*,  which  ri»ea  between  the  ChablaU  and 
Fanoignv.  abore  UM  valley  of  the  OinYe,  a  feeder  of  the  Arve,  and  is 
•boot  100  feet  higher  than  the  Dent  d'Oche ;  and  the  Roc  d'Knfer, 
which  rise*  above  the  valley  of  the  Dranae,  near  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  U  about  the  name  height  aa  the  Utter. 

ULia     [YonxE.1 

m.£KONEl'A,  an  old  city  of  Bcootia,  «itu»t»d  at  the  bead  of  a 
mall  plain  on  the  border*  of  Phocis,  near  the  paaa  which  led  to 
Delphi  by  Panopeui  and  Parnaaaui  (Thuoyd.  iv.  72 ;  Pauaan.  x.  4). 
The  name  of  this  place  doei  not  appear  in  Homer's  catalogue ;  Pauso- 
niaa  however  conjecture*  (ix  40,  8)  that  it  ia  a  later  name  for  Arnc<, 
which  itood  on  the  aame  ground.  It  is  principally  celebrated  for 
two  battle*  fought  here;  one  in  which  Philip  of  Maoedon  (Aug.  7, 
B.C.  838)  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes ; 
the  other  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates  (B.C.  86),  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Thebans  slain  in  the  former 
battle  of  Cheroneia  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (ix.  40)  were  buried 
under  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  lion.  The  mound  still  exist*  about 
a  mile  from  the  village  of  Kapurua,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of 
Cheroneia ;  a  few  years  ago  it  waa  examined,  and  a  colossal  lion 
sculptured  in  the  best  style  of  Grecian  art,  waa  found  in  detached 
fragment*  about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  excavation.  "  Thin 
lion,"  say*  Colonel  Mure,  in  his  'Tour  in  Greece,'  "may  upon  the 
whole  be  pronounced  the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  of 
Greece."  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  C'htcroncia  was  tributary  to 
Orehomenns  (Thucyd.  iv.  76) ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  one  of  the 
confederate  Boeotian  towns  (Hanson,  ix.  3,  4).  Its  situation  was  the 
cause  of  much  good  and  evil  to  it ;  on  the  one  hand  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  past  exposed  it  occasionally  to  plunder  (Thucyd.  i.  118) ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  aa  the  main  road  from  Rome  to  Athens 
passed  through  it,  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  carrying-trade 
accrued  to  it  Pausanias  tells  us  (ix.  41)  that  its  inhabitants  derived 
a  great  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  from  flowers.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  citadel  which 
stood  on  a  high  projecting  rock  (called  Petrachus  or  Petrochus)  above 
the  town ;  there  are  also  some  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other 
building*.  Chasroneia  was  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch. 

CHAGRES  is  a  river  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada  in  South 
America.  It  traverses  in  a  longitudinal  valley  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  rising  in  about  9"  10'  N.  lat.,  79°  10'  W. 
long.,  among  the  high  mountains  which  approach  the  Bay  of  Mandinga. 
Ita  upper  course  is  westward  :  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Puerto 
Bello  it  receives  the  Pequeni,  which  comes  from  the  south-west,  and 
is  as  large  and  broad  as  itself.  After  this  junction  the  river  is  con- 
siderable, and  may  be  navigated  by  canoes;  but  the  navigation  U 
dangerous  owing  to  the  number  of  rapids,  in  some  of  which  the 
stream  runs  with  extraordinary  velocity.  This  rapidity  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  Cruces,  a  small  town  situated  23  miles  direct  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  44  by  the  river,  it  seldom  exceeds  3  or  3J 
miles  per  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  season.  Here  the  river  becomes 
navigable  for  large  river  barges.  It  afterwards  gradually  declines  to 
the  north,  sennibly  diminishing  in  rapidity,  and  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea  at  Chagre*  a  small  sea-port  near  »*  18'  N.  lat,  80"  W.  long. 
The  whole  ooiirse  of  the  river  hardly  exceeds  80  or  90  miles. 

This  small  river  was  until  lately  of  considerable  importance,  on 
account  of  it*  facilitating  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Goods  were  brought  on  mule- 
back  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  where  they  were  embarked  in  river- 
barges  of  considerable  burden,  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Chagres. 
This  town  is  a  miserable  collection  of  huts,  and  is  very  unhealthily 
situated.  The  port  is  a  little  sandy  bay,  with  a  ledge  of  rocks  across 
Hi  entrance,  which  has  not  more  than  1G  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest 
plaera,  and  in  many  part*  the  rocks  rise  to  the  surface.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  the  wretched  port  of  Chagres  and  ita 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  river  rose  for  a  while  to  great  importance,  a* 
tiiey  lay  on  the  readiest  route  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  America  to 
UM  fold  fields  of  California.  Vast  numbers  landed  from  steamers  and 
sailing  Trtsels  at  Cbagrea,  seconded  the  river  as  far  aa  they  could  in 
boeta,  and  clambered  ovsr  the  mountainous  road  across  the  I.thmu*  to 
Panama,  whence  other  vessel*  conveyed  them  to  the  much-longed-for 
'  digging*.'  The  exhaustion  wealth  of  ( 'alif.iniia  still  attracted  more 
and  more  adventurer*  along  the  route,  and  it  wa*  soon  resolved  to 
lay  down  a  railway  act-on*  the  Isthmus  of  1'anama.  This  project  is 
now  (Feb.  1664)  rapidly  approaching  completion  ;  the  railway  is  open 
for  more  than  half  ita  length,  and  Chafrea  river  and  town  are  now 
The  latter  i*  supplanted  by  the  new  city  of  Aspinwall, 


which  has  been  founded  at  Navy  Bay,  as  the  Atlantic  termination  of 
the  railroad.     (OBAVADA,  N«w;  NAVY  BAT.) 

<  HAII.I  Y.  MIMMX,  a  small  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parioh  of  Chailey,  hundred  of  Street,  and  rape  of  Lewes, 
i*  situated  In  60"  67'  N.  lat,  b"  1'  W.  long. ;  distant  HJ  miles  N.  from 
Lewea,  47  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chicbester,  and  43  miles  S.  by  K. 
from  London  by  road.  Cook's  Bridge  station  of  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  railway,  $1  miles  from  Chailey,  is  47  mile*  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  1268,  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Chailey  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  aa 
area  of  87,040  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8064. 

The  town  of  Chailey  occupies  a  pleasant  site  about  the  centre  of 
the  pariah,  on  the  road  from  Lewes  to  London.  A  good  deal  of 
timber  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  soil  is  generally  pro- 
ductive. The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  small 
building  with  a  shingled  spire,  in  which  is  a  peal  of  six  bells.  There 
i*  a  National  school. 

CHAILLOT,  formerly  a  village  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris, 
from  the  main  part  of  which  it  U  separated  by  the  Cbampa-Elyaee* : 
it  was  constituted  a  suburb  of  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1660  under  the 
name  of  the  Faubourg  de  la  Conference,  It  was  inclosed  within  the 
wall  erected  in  1786-8,  and  now  resemble*  a  little  city  within  a 
city,  but  still  preserves  a  rural  and  suburban  character,  with  it*  trees, 
gardens,  and  fine  views.  Chaillot  is  built  on  an  eminence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  presents,  when  viewed  from  that  river,  a 
pleasant  appearance.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  agreeablenas* 
of  the  prospects  have  led  to  the  erection  of  many  country  houses  in  it : 
the  gardens  of  some  of  these  slope  down  to  the  river.  It  had  formerly 
several  religious  houses,  the  uio.ft  famous  of  which  were  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Minims  and  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  founded  in  1661 
by  Marie  of  France,  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  On  the  site 
of  the  convent  Napoleon  I.  commenced  the  erection  of  a  palace  for 
the  King  of  Rome.  The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  widow  of  Marshal 
Junot,  died  in  a  Maison  de  Santo1  in  Chaillot  in  Juno  1838.  The 
celebrated  carpet  manufactory,  called  the  Savonnerie,  is  in  Chaillot. 

(  HALABRE.     [AuDB.] 

I'HALAMONT.     [Aix.j 

CHALCE'DON,  properly  CALCHE'DON,  a  town  of  Bithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  and  nearly  opposite  Byzantium. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  B.C.  675.  The  earliest  history 
of  Chalcedon  U  connected  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  Megarian 
colonies.  Its  territory  extended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
porus. It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Otanes  after  the  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius,  retaken  by  the  Athenians,  then  recovered  it* 
independence,  and  entered  iuto  a  confederation  with  llyzautium  and 
other  neighbouring  cities.  It  was  afterward*  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Bithynia.  The  city  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  with 
the  rest  of  Bithynia  under  the  will  of  Nicomedes,  B.C.  74  ;  under  the 
empire  it  wag  a  free  city.  The  Chalcedouiana  having  embraced  the 
part  of  the  pretender  Procopius,  Valens,  after  his  victory  over  the 
latter,  ordered  the  walls  of  their  town  to  be  razed.  Chalcedon  was 
taken  by  Chosroes  the  Persian,  A.D.  616.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
city  is  owing  to  the  Turks,  who  got  materials  for  the  mosques  and 
other  buildings  of  Constantinople  from  Chalcedon. 

In  Christian  history  Chalcedon  is  known  for  its  council  held  A.D. 
451,  which  was  attended  by  630  bishops  from  both  the  east  and  the 
west.  It  was  the  fourth  ci'cunienic  or  general  council  of  the  church, 
those  of  Niceea,  Constantinople,  and  Epheaus  having  preceded  it,  and 
was  convoked  by  the  emperor  Maroiauus.  The  council  condemned  the 
heresy  of  Eutyohes  on  the  nature  of  Jesus  Chriat.  By  the  28th  canon 
of  the  same  .council,  the  see  of  Constantinople  was  declared  to  be 
equal  in  dignity,  though  next  in  place  to  that  of  Rome,  and  full 
jurixdiution  was  given  to  it  over  thu  churches  of  Thrace,  Asia,  Pontns, 
and  other  eastern  provinces.  Chalcedon  is  now  a  poor  village,  two 
or  three  miles  south  of  Scutari,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Chryso  polis. 

CHALCIS,  the  capitsl  of  the  Island  of  Eutxaa,  is  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Kuripus — a  strait  which  separates  the  island 
from  Bceotia,  and  is  her*  only  40  yards  across.  A  rock  surmounted  by 
a  square  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  partly  of  Turkish  erection,  divide* 
the  Euripua  into  two  channels,  and  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian 
coast  by  a  stone  bridge  about  70  feet  long,  and  with  the  island  by  a 
wooden  bridge  about  35  feet  in  length,  which  i*  capable  of  being 
raised  at  each  end  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  western 
channel  has  a  depth  of  only  about  3  feet  of  water;  the  eastern  one  U 
,il...nt  7  or  8  feet  deep,  and  has  been  remarkable  in  all  ages  for  it* 
irregular  tide*.  [EcaotA.]  At  it*  eastern  end  the  wooden  bridge 
inicate*  by  a  gate  (over  which  is  still  seen  the  lion  of  St  Mark), 
with  the  large  kastro,  or  citadel,  of  Chalcis,  which  i«  built  on  a  high 
promontory.  The  bastions  of  the  kastro  are  of  Venetian  conxtru 
the  rest  of  the  outer  walls  were  built  by  the  Turks,  who  have  left 
here  an  enormous  piece  of  ordnance  similar  to  those  of  the  Dardanelles 
for  the  defence  of  the  strait  On  thn  land  side  the  kastro  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  glacis  which  formed  the  Turkish  cemetery,  and  round 
thin  the  town  extends  in  the  form  of  a  crmccnt,  each  horn  of  which 
touches  the  Euripus.  The  town  is  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  tur- 
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i  best  of  the  houses  and  a  gothie  church  surmounted  by  square 
towers  were  built  by  the  Venetians,  who  held  the  place  for  nearly 
three  centuries  before  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  on  v 
ancient  remains  in  Chalcis  are  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  w 
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was  founded  K    p  ^*.-lvaurentabove  mentioned  which 

in  101  '    ,,,,|  J™*r  m  1529>  the  hospice  of  St.- Louis,  founded 

erected' in  1793  <r  P°?r  °!d  men  and  orphans  ;  the  obeli«k 

public  library     ^  <«™m<,niorate  the  opening  of  the  canal;  and  the 
iquare,  ther7i»  Jtl  ?re  °f  the  Pl«ce-de-Bcaune,  a  handsome 

tune.     Chalon  has  t  "b       1  ""."""unted  by  a  statue  of  Nep- 

exchangH  and  chamber  ofTo  6rSt  in"|'aDce  anrl  of  commerce,  an 
•nd  a  theatre  A™  t0"""''^.  »  c-IK-e,  an  ngrioult.iral  society, 
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oil,  pottery,  and  imitative  pearls.  There  we  also 
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the  lower  part  is  r,ch  in  pasture,  but  is  subject  to  sudden 

s  from  the  swelling  of  the  mountain  streams.     The  climate 

•Id,  being  sheltered  from  the   north   wind.,    Chambery  has  a 

Allege,  an  academy  of  sciences,  which  publishes  its  memoirs- 

iety  ot  agnoulture  and  commerce;  a  public  library  of  16000 

rolumes;  a  museum;  a  theatre;  and  a  school  of  drawing.     There 
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are  many  hospital*.  Louses  for  refuge,  and  other  charitable  inati- 
tatfona  in  the  town.  General  da  Boigne,  a  native  of  Chambery, 
having  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Kait  India  Company, 
•pent  three  million*  and  •  half  of  francs  in  founding  two  hospitals 
and  making  improvement*  in  the  town.  A  atraet  has  been  named 
aftrr  him,  and  a  monument  was  lately  erected  to  hi*  memory, 
the  exception  of  the  principal  street  and  a  few  aquare*  which  are 
adorned  with  fountain*,  the  town  i*  irregularly  built  The  principal 
building*  are  the  cathedral,  four  convents,  three  monasteries,  and 
thrr*  barrack*.  Than  arc  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Duke* 
of  Savoy  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  the  Lyon  road.  The 
churches  of  Chambe'ry  have  some  good  painting*.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about  16,000,  and  in  addition  to  this 
thai*  is  usually  a  garrison  of  about  2000  men  stationed  in  the  town. 
The  old  rampart*  have  been  levelled  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
Among  the  industrial  product*  of  ChamWry  are  silk-gauze,  lace, 
leather,  aoap,  hata,  Ac.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  liqueurs,  wine, 
metals,  Ac.  Many  families  of  the  nobility  of  Savoy  reside  in  this 
town.  Amadeui  V.  wa*  the  first  duke  of  Savoy  who  established  his 
reaidenco  here.  Chambe'ry  give*  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  has  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  men ;  among  others,  the  Abbe'  de  St.  Real, 
Vaugelas,  Albania  Beaumont,  known  for  his  travels  in  the  Alps ;  the 
painter*  Berengier  and  Berger;  and  the  two  Counts  de  Maistre, 
Xavier  and  Joseph,  well  known  in  contemporary  literature.  The 
province  of  Chambery  has  an  area  of  634  square  miles ;  in  1848  the 
population  was  152,468.  [SAVOY.]  A  railway  ban  been  projected  to  run 
from  Chambe'ry  to  Turin,  up  the  valley  of  the  Arc  as  far  as  Modane, 
and  thence  by  a  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis  into  the  valley  of  the  Dora. 
Chambery  has  electro-telegraphic  communication  with  Turin. 

CHAMBORD.     [Lores  ET-CHER.] 

CHAMOND,  ST.     [LOIRE.] 

CHAMOUNY,  or  CHAMONIX,  an  Alpine  valley  in  Savoy,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  run*  north-east  and  aouth-west,  being  in 
length  about  13  miles,  and  about  2  miles  in  breadth  :  it  is  watered 
by  the  Arve,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  valley.  The  Arve  is  joined  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  by  the  Arveron,  which  Ltsues  out  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert 
The  valley  is  bounded  to  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Pennine  Alps,  which  divides  this  part  of  Savoy  from  the  Val 
d'Aoata  in  Piedmont,  forming  a  succession  of  lofty  peaks  called 
Aiguilles  (Needles),  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  known  by  the 
name*  of  Aiguilles  de  Tour,  Argentiere,  Verte,  Dru,  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  and  lastly  Mont  Blanc,  which  rears  itself  high  above  the  rest, 
at  the  south-cant  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  cleft*  between  these 
different  mountains  are  the  receptacles  of  extensive  glaciers,  which 
slope  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fields  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny. 
The  principal  one  called  La  Mer  de  Glace  spreads  itself  between  two 
parallel  masses  of  the  great  chain,  formed  by  the  Gcant  and  lorasso 
on  one  side,  and  the  Dru,  Montanvert,  Charmoz,  and  Aiguille  du 
Midi  on  the  other.  The  length  of  this  icy  sea  i*  about  6  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  2  miles.  A  branch  of  it  elopes  down  through 
an  opening  between  the  Dru  and  the  Montanvert  towards  the  valley 
of  Chamouny.  On  the  west  side  the  valley  of  Chamouny  is  bounded 
by  the  Brevent,  8000  feet  high,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  group  of 
the  Buet,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
which  divide*  the  valley  of  the  Arve  from  that  of  the  Giffre.  From 
the  Brevent  there  i*  a  magnificent  view  of  the  great  chain  opposite, 
with  all  its  peaks  and  glaciers,  as  well  as  of  the  group  of  the  Buet 
toward*  the  north,  and  of  the  other  mountains  of  the  interior  of 
Savoy.  The  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  itself  is  too  confined 
(the  mountains  rising  abruptly  like  walls  above  it)  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  extent  and  height  of  that  great  mass  of  Alps.  The  Montauvert  is 
ascended  on  mules,  and  thus  the  sea  of  ice  may  be  reached,  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  excursion  is  not  without  some  risk,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  crevice*  in  the  ice,  which  are  of  unfathomable  depth  ; 
stranger*  who  venture  on  the  glaciers  should  trust  implicitly  to  their 
• 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Chamouny  follow*  the  course  of  the  Arve 
by  Bonneville,  8t-M«rtin,  and  Servot  The  approach  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouny  from  8t-Martin  i*  nearly  as  interesting  as  the  valley  itself. 
The  cascade  and  the  little  lake  of  Chede,  and  the  scenery  about  Ser- 
vo*, are  remarkably  fine.  Travellers  put  up  at  Le  Prieurc",  which  is 
the  principal  village  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny. 

Banidaa  La  Prieure',  which  derives  its  name  from  a  former  convent 
of  Benedictine*,  founded  here  in  1099,  the  valley  of  Chamouny  ha* 
•areoU  other  village*  or  hamlet*.  The  whole  valley  contain*  about 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  four  parishes.  It  produces  some 
barley  and  oat*,  but  the  chief  property  of  the  inhabitants  consist*  in 
cattle  ;  very  good  honey  i*  also  got  here.  From  1000  to  2000  stran- 
ger* visit  this  valley  evrrr  summer,  and  their  expenditure  forms  an 
important  addition  to  the  income  of  the  native*.  At  Le  Prieurc'  are 
collection*  of  minerals,  crystals,  amethyst*,  topazea,  and  other  fine 
•tones  which  are  found  in  the  mountain*.  The  village  of  Le  Priuure' 
is,  according  to  Hauarara,  3346  feet  above  the  tea,  ao  that  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the  valley  i*  12,386 
feat  Owing  however  to  the  vast  buttreawa  which  Mont  Blanc 
throw*  oat  toward*  the  valley  of  Chamouny  it*  height  doe*  not  strike 
ao  mnch  on  thin  side  a*  on  the  Italian  aide,  toward*  the  narrow  valley 


called  Alice  Blanche  and  Val  d'Entrevea,  where  it  rise*  more  abruptly 
and  in  a  single  mass. 

The  valley  of  Chamouny  wa*  not  frequented  by  travellers  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Sausnure,  Deluc,  and  Bourrit 
made  its  beauties  known,  as  well  as  its  advantage*,  as  a  station  from 
which  to  explore  the  group  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  one  respect  the  valley 
of  Chamouny  is  inferior  to  the  other  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Bernaae 
Oberland  and  other  part*  of  central  Switzerland ;  it  ha*  no  waterfalls, 
but  there  is  a  stillness  in  it*  scenery  which  add*  to  it*  imposing  effect. 

CHAMPAGNE,  one  of  the  province*  into  which  France  waa 
divided  before  the  revolution  of  1793,  wa*  bounded  N.  by  Belgium, 
E,  by  Lorraine,  tile  duchy  of  Bar,  and  Franche-Comte',  S.  by  Bour- 
gogne,  and  \V.  by  L'Isle-de-France.  It  wa*  divided  into  8  district*  :— 
1.  Champagne  Proper,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Troyes,  Chalons- 
Bur-Mamc,  Sainte-Menehould,  Epernay,  and  Vertus;  2.  Remois,  in 
which  were  Reims,  Rocroy,  Kisnies,  and  Chatoau-Porcien ;  3.  Rethe- 
lais,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were  Rethel,  Mczierea,  Charleville,  and 
Donchery  ;  4.  Perthois,  in  which  were  Vitry-le-Francoi*  and  St-Dizier ; 
5.  Vallage,  containing  Joinville,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Arcis-«ur-Aube,  and 
Vassy;  6.  B ASSIGN  T ;  7.  Senonaia,  comprising  the  towns  of  Sens, 
Joigny,  Tonnerre,  and  Chably  ;  8.  Brie-Champenoise,  whioh  contained 
Meaux,  Provins,  Chateau-Thierry,  Coulommiera,  Moutereau-faut- 
Yonne,  and  Bray-sur-Seine.  The  greatest  length  of  the  province  wa* 
about  180  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  150  miles.  The  surface 
presents  extensive  plains  with  ranges  of  hills,  particularly  towards 
the  east  and  north.  The  soil  and  produce  are  of  great  variety.  In 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  plains,  the  noil  is  light,  resting  on  a  chalk 
bottom,  ill  fitted  for  tillage,  but  producing  tolerably  good  pasture ; 
in  others  it  is  deep  and  loamy,  yielding  excellent  wheat,  vegetables, 
and  fruiU  of  all  kinds.  Most  of  the  hilU  are  planted  with  vine*, 
which  produce  the  famous  Champagne  wines. 

The  greater  part  of  Champagne  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of 
the  Seine,  by  which,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Marne,  the  Aube,  and 
the  Yonne,  it  is  watered.  To  these  rivers  we  may  add  the  Aisne  (a 
feeder  of  the  Oise),  with  its  tributaries  the  Suippe  and  the  Vele,  the 
Armancon,  and  the  Serain,  feeders  of  the  Yonne ;  and  the  Meuse, 
which  waters  the  north-eastern  and  northern  part*.  The  Seine,  Aube, 
Marne,  Aisne,  Yonne,  and  Meuse  are  navigable. 

Champagne  included  two  archbishoprics,  Reims  and  Sens ;  four 
bishoprics,  Langres,  Chalons,  Troyes,  and  Meaux,  and  a  great  number 
of  abbeys,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of  Clairvaux.  It 
now  forms  the  departments  of  MAIINK,  HAUTE-MABNE,  AUBX,  AR- 
DENNES, and  part  of  those  of  YONNK,  AISNK,  SEINE-ET-MABNK,  MECSE, 
COTE-D'OK,  HAfTE-SAoNE,  and  VOSOES. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cseaar  the  territory  subsequently  called 
Champagne  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Remi,  the  Senones,  the 
Lingoues,  and  the  Tricasses,  from  whom  the  names  of  the  cities 
Reims,  Sens,  Langres,  and  Troyes  are  derived.  It  was  one  of  the 
parts  of  Gaul  which  remained  longest  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  After  the  Burgundiaus  and  Franks  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  acquired  settlements  in  that  country,  and  the  south  and  west 
parts  had  been  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  nay  even  after  the  Roman 
empire  itself  had  fallen,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Rome  had  been 
deposed  in  the  person  of  Augustulua  (A.D.  476),  ^Egidius  and  his  son 
Syagrius,  who  governed  this  part  of  Gaul  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
of  the  West,  continued  in  possession  of  their  authority  and  still 
upheld  the  Roman  name.  However  in  486  Syngrius  was  defeated  by 
Clovis  and  Ragnacarius,  confederated  princes  of  the  Franks,  and 
Champagne  became  a  portion  of  the  extensive  kingdom  over  which 
Clovis  reigned.  After  the  death  of  Clovis  (A.D.  511)  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Australia,  one  of  those  into  which  the  states 
acquired  and  ruled  by  him  were  dismembered.  It  probably  about 
this  time  got  the  name  of  Campania  (Champagne),  which  is  met  with 
in  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who.  wrote  in  the  6th  century. 
From  the  time  of  Charles  the  Simple  to  the  year  1274  Champagne 
was  governed  by  counts  and  dukes,  who,  at  first  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  contrived  to  render  their  power  hereditary.  On  the  death 
of  llenri  III.,  count  of  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  Champagne  reverted  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Joan  of  Navarre,  to 
Philippe  le  Bel.  The  female  nobility  of  Champagne  enjoyed  in  the 
middle  ages  the  remarkable  privilege  of  transmitting  their  rank  to 
their  children,  even  if  the  husband  were  ignoble.  ThU  privilege,  called 
'  la  noblesse  de  la  ventre,'  was  granted  by  Charles  le  Chauve  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenay  (June  25,  841)  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
Champagne  nobles,  almost  all  of  whom  were  slain  on  that  day. 

(Beaugier,  Ittmairei  Hittorvjwt  de  la  Province  de  Champagne ; 
Beraut,  Uatoire  da  Comic*  de  Champagne  at  de  Brit,  Paris,  1830; 
Diclionnaire  de  la  /•Vance.) 

CHAMPAGNE.     [AiN.] 

CHAMPLA1N,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  situated  on  the 
northern  boundary  of,  but  almost  entirely  within,  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  It  derives  it*  name  from  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
a  French  naval  officer,  who  was  governor-general  of  Canada  in  the 
17th  century.  It  divides,  for  more  than  100  miles,  the  state  of  New 
York  from  that  of  Vermont,  and  it*  mo*t  northern  extremity  belongs 
to  Lower  Canada.  It  stretches  in  a  direction  very  nearly  from  south 
to  ii'irth  from  43°  30'  to  45°  4',  or  through  109  mile*.  The  lake  mny 
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be  considered  as  extending  still  farther  north  in  the  narrow  channel 
called  the  river  Chambly,  or  Sorel,  as  far  as  the  town  of  St.  Jean,  in 
Lower  Canada ;  this  will  add  about  30  miles  more  to  its  length.  Its 
area  may  be  between  600  and  700  square  miles.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  about  half  a  mile  to  20  miles,  and  its  depth  from  50  feet  to 
280  feet.  On  both  sides  of  the  lake  are  high  grounds  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  numerous 
rivers  which,  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  the  west,  empty  them- 
selves into  the  lake,  though  they  run  from  40  to  60  miles,  are  only 
navigable  at  their  mouths ;  the  entire  fall  in  their  course  being  from 
500  to  1000  feet.  The  short  river  which  issues  from  Lake  George 
and  enters  Lake  Champlain  at  its  southern  extremity  is  likewise 
unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  rapids  and  cataracts.  Lake 
George  is  nearly  200  feet  above  Lake  Champlain,  and  Lake  Champlain 
only  90  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  lake  is 
navigated  by  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  by  feteamers  of  large 
size.  It  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Chambly,  or  Sorel,  which  leaves 
it  at  its  most  northern  extremity  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
the  town  of  Sorel,  or  William  Henry.  The  Chambly  is  navigable  for 
river-barges,  and  affords  a  line  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Champlain  Canal  commences  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  runs  in  a 
general  southern  course  to  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward.  From  Fort 
Edward  it  runs  southward  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  past 
Saratoga,  and  joins  the  Erie  at  Watervliet  above  Albany.  The  whole 
length  of  the  canal,  including  about  17  miles  of  improved  river- 
navigation,  is  64  miles.  By  this  canal  a  water-communication  is 
opened  between  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence  through  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  completed  in  1822.  Among  the  numerous 
islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  largest  are  North  and  South  Hero 
and  Lamotte,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Vermont.  The  lake  abounds 
with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  and  other  fish. 

The  principal  towns  on  or  near  the  lake,  are  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Albans,  Burlington  [BcRHNOTON],  and  Whitehall.  In  September 
1814,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  on  this  lake,  near  Plattsburgh,  in 
which  Commodore  Macdonough,  the  American  commander,  defeated 
the  British  fleet.  (Darby ;  Bouchette.) 

CHANDERNAGORE,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  possessions  in 
India,  is  situated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  in  22°  52'  N.  lat.,  88°  12' 
E.  long.,  distant  about  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Calcutta.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  about  36,000 ;  of  which  number  the  European 
residents  did  not  amount  to  300.  The  town  is  well  situated,  the 
streets  are  straight  and  the  houses  are  well  built,  but  the  town  has 
decreased  in  importance  owing  to  ita  trade  having  declined.  The 
French  settled  at  G'handernagore  in  1676;  the  British  dispossessed 
them  of  it  in  1759  :  it  was  restored  to  the  French  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1816. 

CHANTILLY.     [ALLIEK;  OISE.] 

CHAOURCE.     [AOBE.] 

CHAPEL-EN-LK-FRITH,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  is  situated  in  53°  19'  N.  lat.,  1°  54'  W.  long.,  distant 
40  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby,  and  167  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  was  3214  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Chapel-en-le-Frith  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
17  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,498  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  11,493. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Peak  district,  and 
on  the  border  of  Cheshire.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  is  a  Grecian  building,  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  a  mutual  improvement  society  for  young  men,  and  a  savings 
bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  town  of  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  stands  on  the  side  of  an  eminence,  at  an  elevation  of  566  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water.  The  town  is  partially  lighted 
with  gas,  which  is  supplied  by  the  owners  of  a  cotton  manufactory  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  cotton  manufactory  and  a  paper-mill  give 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Peak  Forest  lime- 
works,  which  are  about  three  miles  east  from  the  town,  give  employ- 
ment in  the  carting  of  lime  to  Manchester.  The  Peak  Forest  Canal 
run*  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  ;  communi- 
cation with  it  is  maintained  by  a  short  branch  of  the  Peak  Forest 
railway.  There  is  a  small  market  on  Thursday ;  and  numerous  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  wool,  and 
provisions. 

(Lyions,  Magna  Brita/nnia  ;  Communication  from  Chapel-en-le- 
Prith.) 

CHAPEL-HILL.     [CAROLINA,  NORTH.] 

CHARD,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chard  and  hundred  of  Kingsbury 
East,  is  situated  in  50°  62'  N.  lat.,  2°  57'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles 
8.8. W.  from  Bristol,  and  139  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road. 
Taunton,  the  nearest  station  on  the  Great  Western  line  of  railway, 
which  is  13  miles  from  Chard,  is  163  miles  from  London.  The  pppu- 
lation  of  the  borough  of  Chard  in  1851  was  2291.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
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The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton,  and  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Chard  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  57,946  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
26,085. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  of  Chard,  then 
called  Cerdre,  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Wella.  The  borough  sent 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.,  but  not  since.  The  town  stands  on  the  high  ground  on  the  aouth 
border  of  the  county,  close  to  Devonshire.  The  streets,  which  are 
rather  irregularly  laid  out,  are  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally well-built.  The  market-house,  an  ancient  structure,  was  origi- 
nally built  as  a  court-houae  for  the  assizes.  The  parish  church,  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  Chard  possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school  of  ancient 
foundation,  which  had  30  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  a  National 
school.  An  hospital  founded  in  1662  by  Richard  Harvey,  and  rebuilt 
in  1841,  maintains  16  poor  persons,  legally  settled  in  the  borough, 
natives  having  the  preference.  The  lace  trade  is  carried  on  in  Chard ; 
two  large  manufactories  employing  several  hundred  persons.  There 
are  also  two  iron  foundries.  A  canal  connects  Chard  with  Bridgewater, 
and  on  the  wharf  at  Chard  are  extensive  warehouses.  The  market  is 
on  Monday  ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesdays  in  May,  August, 
and  November.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
(Communications  from  Chard.) 

CHARENTE,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France,  takes  its 
name  from  its  principal  river  the  Charente.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Deux-Sevres  and  Haute-Vieune,  E.  by  those  of  Vienue 
and  Dordogne,  and  S.  and  W.  by  those  of  Dordogue  and  Charente- 
Inf<?rieure.  The  department  lies  between  45°  12'  and  46°  7'  N.  lat., 
0"  50'  E.  and  0°  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  75  miles ;  the  average  breadth  is  35  miles.  The  area 
according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851  is  2295'6  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  the  same  year  amounted  to 
382,912,  which  gives  166'68  to  the  square  mile,  being  8'03  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Surface. — The  department  comprises  the  whole  of  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Angoumois,  to  which  on  the  west  has  been  added  a  small 
strip  of  Saintonge,  on  the  north  portions  of  Poitou  and  Marche,  and 
on  the  east  an  inconsiderable  part  of  Limousin.  It  presents  a  surface 
diversified  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  sandy  and  calcareous  plains, 
artificial  meadows,  heaths,  and  rocks.  The  hills,  which  are  pretty 
equal  in  height,  consist  of  layers  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  and  are 
in  many  places  covered  with  chestnut  forests.  The  soil  is  dry,  but 
produces  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.  There  is  but  little  natural 
grass-land,  but  the  moorland  pastures  of  the  arrondissements  of 
Barbezieux  and  Confolens  serve  for  the  outrun  of  a  large  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  chief  river  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Charente,  which  rising  in  Haute-Vienne  and  flowing  north- 
west crosses  the  north-east  of  the  department  of  Charente,  and  enters 
that  of  Vienne  as  far  as  Civray  ;  from  this  town  it  turns  south,  and 
again  entering  the  department  of  Charente  passes  Verteuil,  Mausle, 
and  Angoulgme,  whence  flowing  westward  past  Chateauneuf,  Jamac, 
and  Cognac,  it  enters  the  department  of  Charente-Infe"rieure ;  here  it 
runs  north-west  past  Saintes,  and  Rochefort,  of  which  it  forms  the 
harbour,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  opposite  Isle-Madame.  The  Chareute 
is  subject  to  inundations  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land  along  its  banks ;  its  course  is  rapid,  but  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  facilitated  by  means  of  27  large  sluices  designed  to  keep  the 
water  between  each  pair  of  sluices  in  a  state  approaching  to  equili- 
brium. Its  whole  length  is  200  miles,  of  which  118  miles  are  navi- 
gable ;  the  tide  ascends  it  to  a  little  above  Saiutes,  and  steamers  piy 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Angouleme.  The  Tardoire  rises  in  Haute- 
Vienne,  flows  west  past  La-Rochefoucauld,  below  which  it  receives  the 
Bandiat  on  ita  left  bank.  These  two  rivers  flow  in  high  channels 
through  a  calcareous  soil,  abounding  in  caverns  and  grottoes,  which 
absorb  some  of  their  waters,  for  the  volume  of  the  united  stream 
becomes  very  much  diminished  as  it  approaches  the  Charente,  which 
it  enters  after  receiving  the  Bogneure  a  little  above  Mansle.  The  lost 
waters  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  another  feeder  of  the  Charente, 
the  Touvres,  the  source  of  which  at  Beaulieu  resembles  that  of  the 
Sorgue  in  Vaucluse,  and  rivals  it  in  beauty.  The  Ne  rises  in  the 
south  of  the  department,  and  enters  the  Charente  below  Cognac.  The 
Seugne  flows  through  the  south-west  of  Charente-Infe"rie«re,  and  joins 
the  Charente  east  of  Saintes.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Charente 
on  the  right  bank  are  the  Antoine,  which  falls  in  below  Cognac,  and 
the  Boutonne,  which,  rising  in  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres,  flows 
through  the  Charente  -  InfcSrieure,  passing  St.-Jean-d'Ange"ly  and 
Tonnay-Bou tonne,  and  enters  the  Charente  about  15  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  north-east  of  the  department  is  crossed  by  the  Vienne,  which 
is  joined  to  the  Charente  by  the  Canal-de-Poitou.  The  southern 
border  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the  Nizonne  and  the  Droune, 
which  receives  the  Nizonne  and  the  Tude  on  its  right  bank,  and  falls 
into  the  Isle,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne.  In  the  arrondissement  of 
Confolens,  there  is  a  great  number  of  ponds.  All  the  waters  of  the 
department  abound  in  fisli. 
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The  department  is  tnuraned  by  6  national  and  9 
roads,  and  by  on*  military  road.  The  Paris-Bordeaux  railway,  through 
irleuu  tad  Tour*.  U»»U,rr  60  mile,  of  iUUngth  in  this  department, 
which  it  rnt«m  between  KufiVc  and  Civrsy  on  lie  north,  and  running 
south  put  AngouUme  CTOSMS  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of 
Cbarent*  a  little  aouth  of  Chalai*. 

The  d.-partuient  contain*  1,468.201  acres,  of  which  917,108  acne 
an  under  tillage  and  meadow* ;  246.861  under  vineyards ;  1  W5.S65  are 
covered  with  wood*  and  forests,  and  89,967  acne  with  heath*,  marshes, 
and  waters.  The  annual  quantity  of  bread-stufl*  and  potato**  pro- 
dueed  amount  to  516,000  quartan,  of  oat*  48,000  quarter*,  ana  of 
chestnuts  36,000  quarter*.  Of  wine  25,344,000  gallon*  are  produced, 
none  of  which  is  in  high  repute  ;  the  wine-growers  apply  themselves 
more  to  the  distillation  of  brandy  than  to  the  improTement  of  their 
wines,  each  nnananirn  a  atill,  and  superintending  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation on  hi*  own  premises.  The  faniou*  Cognao  brandies,  called 
'due*  Champagne*  de  Cognac'  (of  which  not  more  than  6000  butt*  are 
produced  annually,  but  the  quantity  aold  under  the  name  exceed* 
15,000  butu),  are  distilled  from  the  juice  of  a  white  grape  called 
'folle  blanche';  brandie*  made  from  red  wine*  are  considered  greatly 
inferior.  T ruffian  are  very  abundant ;  it  i*  calculated  that  the  quantity 
annually  brought  to  market  produce*  about  300,000  franc*.  Saffron 
i*  cultivated.  A  great  number  of  pig*  are  fattened,  and  cattle  for  the 
Pari*  market ;  poultry  i*  good  and  plentiful.  The  climate  ia  agreeable 
and  temperate,  and  the  air  is  pure ;  strong  winds  from  the  west  and 
•oath-west  sometime*  prevail 

Hiues  of  iron,  lead,  and  antimony  are  worked;  a  good  deal  of 
bar-iron  aud  iteel  are  manufactured ;  building  atone,  gypeum,  and 
grinding  atone  are  found.  Next  to  brandy,  paper  i*  th«  most  im- 
portant article  of  manufacture;  broadcloth,  linen,  sailcloth,  cordage, 
hats,  cork*,  oak-staves,  hoops,  and  pottery  are  also  made.  There  are 
1444  wind-  and  water-mills,  including  paper-mill*,  6  smelting  furnaces, 
and  387  factories  of  various  kinds.  The  commerce  of  the  department 
consist*  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  product*  named  before,  and 
of  oil,  nuts,  casks,  rags,  large  chestnuts  called  marrons,  tc. 

The  department  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions,  are  as  follow* : — 


ArroDdiMtmeoU. 

CUD  ton*. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Anfmutaw 

i 

144 

137,698 

S.  CofBse        .        . 

4 

70 

87,959 

S.  Kuffeo      . 

4 

II 

69.MO 

4.  tbrbrilrux 

8 

it 

58,557 

S.  Coofoten* 

6 

JO 

71,440 

IMal    .        ,    . 

M 

454 

982,911 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissemeut  the  chief  town  U  ANOODL*MI.  Mdnt- 
Brtm,  16  mile*  K.  from  Angouleme,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tardotne, 
ha*  3200  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  iron  and  paper.  La-Rochr- 
foueauU,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Angouleme,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tarduire,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  very  ancient  bridge,  has  2800  inhabit- 
ants ;  close  to  the  town  is  an  old  castle,  flanked  by  four  round  towers, 
in  which  the  author  of  '  Les  Maximes'  was  born.  Ht.-Amand-de-Bvixc, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente  ;  Blamtac,  in  a  fine  corn  and  grape 
district,  8.  of  Angouleme ;  Rowllac,  N.E.  of  Augoulcme ;  and  Rtulle 
OB  the  Tomrre  (which  has  a  large  foundry  for  iron  cannon  used  by 
the  French  navy,  a  powder-mill,  and  several  blast-furnaces  and  iron 
foundries),  are  the  most  important  of  the  other  towns,  having  each 
about  2000  inhabitant*. 

S.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  it  Gognat,  which  has 
tribunals  of  fint  instance,  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  several  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  a  population  of  4118.  It  stand*  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  and  i*  pretty  well  built. 
It  b  the  entepot  for  the  excellent  brandies  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, has  some  potteries  and  tan-yard*,  and  also  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  spirits,  Unseed,  and  juniper-berries.  The  remains  of  the  elm 
under  whioh  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  gave  birth  to  Francis  I.,  in 
1494,  are  still  seen  in  the  park  that  *urround«  the  old  castle  above 
the  town.  Ckitwmimf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  has  2886 
inhabitants;  near  it  ia  a  grotto  containing  curious  stalactites.  Jantae, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  1669, 
stands  B.  of  Cognao  on  the  Cbarente,  which  1*  here  crossed  by  a 
fin.  suspension-bridge  ;  it  ha*  large  brandy  distilleries,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  8610.  Hryovtat,  1  mile*  8.  from  Cognac,  haa  2820  inhabitants, 
who  distil  brandy  of  the  best  quality. 

I.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  R*fee,  27  miles  by 
railway  K.  from  AngouUme,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lieu  with  the 
Cnareot*.  The  town  i*  well  built,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
•oDafe,  and  8000  inhabitants,  who  trad*  in  com,  chestnuts,  truffle, 
cheese,  Ac.  Near  it  there  i*  an  extensive  forest,  and  the  remains  ol 
s  floe  old  oa.Uo  called  the  Chateau  de  Broglie.  Aifrt,  H.  of  Huffcc, 
in  a  district  fertile  In  gropes,  corn,  flax,  and  hemp ;  MaauU,  on  the 
Charmt-  ;  V.riruil,  4  roue*  K.  from  Ruflec.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
CbarenU ;  and  Vtiltfaynm,  6  m  ile*  W.  from  Ruftec,  are  the  chief  town* 
of  the  other  cantons,  rach  with  lea*  than  2000  inhabitant*. 

<  In  the  fourth  «iTninHat*niMit  the  chief  town  is  Barfaiw,  20 
mile*  8.8. W.  from  Angouleme,  on  the  road  to  Bordeaux ;  it  has 


tribunal!  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  manufacture*  of  linen 
and  leather,  and  a  population  of  33*5.  Avktttrrr.  whioh  stands  on 
the  slop*  of  a  bill  near  the  Dronne,  and  ha*  a  church  cut  in  the  rock 
exactly  under  tae  court-yard  of  a  castle  that  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hJl ;  Baima,  8  mile*  from  Barbecsrax ;  Gkalau,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tudo  ;  *e*l*ure«t,  8.  of  Bmrbeaieux ;  and  Broaae,  arc 
small  place*  that  give  names  to  the  other  cantons. 

6.  In  the  fifth  arraodiaMment  the  chief  town  is  C'on/ofcw,  which 
stands  at  tae  junction  of  a  small  stream,  called  Uoire,  with  tbe  Vienna ; 
t  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  public  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  and  2765  inhabitants,  who  rear  gnat  numbers  of  cattle  on 
the  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carry  on  some  trade  in  limber, 
oak-staves,  and  leather.  Ckabamau,  on  tie  Visnne;  Ckampagnt- 
Motion,  on  the  little  river  Argent;  St. -Cloud,  B.  of  Confolens,  near 
which  there  are  several  iron  works ;  and  Homleotlxftif,  are  chief  towns 
of  the  other  cantons,  with  populations  generally  under  2000. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  AngouUme,   is 
under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bordeaux,  and  U  included 
in  the  14th  Military  Division,  which  has  its  bead-quarters  at  Bordeaux. 
(Dictionnaire  de  la  Frame*;  Balbi,  Geugnpkit;  Stalitltijue  <U  to 
Frame*  ;  A»»uaire pour  I' An  1868.) 
CHARENTE  RIVER.     [CHABESTB.] 

CHARENTE-1NFERIEURE,  a  maritime  department  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  is  named  from  its  geographical  position  on  each  side 
of  the  Lower  Charente.  It  extends  from  45°  5'  to  46°  19'  N.  lat, 
from  0°  7'  E.  to  1°  13'  W.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Vendee  and  Deux-Sevres,  K.  by  the  department  of  Charvnte, 
•>.  by  that  of  Oironde,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  department  extends  from  north  to  south  about  85  miles  ; 
the  breadth  varies  from  10  to  50  miles.  The  area  is  2628  square 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  469,908, 
which  gives  178-84  to  the  square  mile,  being  4*12  above  the  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  comprise*  the  old  province*  of  Ssiutonge  and 
Auuia,  the  latter  forming  the  portion  between  the  river  Sevre  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente.  The  Isle  of  1W,  whioh  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  the  department  of  Vendee  by  the  channel  called  Pertuis- 
Breton ;  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  8.  of  R#,  and  separted  from  it  by  the 
Pertuis-d'Antioche ;  the  Isle  of  Aix,  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Charente ;  and  Isle-sfadame,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Charente  from  the  south,  are  included  in  this  department 

The  coast  line  of  the  department,  including  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  the  Oironde,  measures  105  miles,  and  has  several  good  harbours 
and  well-sheltered  roadsteads.  The  coast  U  low,  consisting  of  salt 
marshes,  partially  separated  from  the  sea  by  sand-hill*  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  every  tide,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  inland.  Of 
these  marshes  however  a  very  large  extent  has  been  converted  into 
most  productive  laud ;  the  sea  being  shut  out  by  mean*  of  dikes,  and 
the  surface  of  tbe  marshes  drained  by  ffrnrit,  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  way  a*  the  '  polders '  in  Holland  and  Belgium  are  drained. 
[AKTWEBP,  Province  of.]  In  those  to  which  the  sea  still  has  access,  a 
gnat  quantity  of  excellent  salt  is  made.  The  rest  of  the  depart- 
ment is  level  and  very  fertile.  The  soil,  which  consists  of  a  vegetable 
and  sandy  mould,  resting  in  most  places  on  chalk,  affords  excellent 
pasture  for  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  abundant 
supplies  of  tbe  farm  produce  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  ;  and, 
a  vast  quantity  of  wine,  in  the  growth  of  which  Chareutc-Infe'rieuru 
ranks  second  among  the  wine-growing  departments  of  France.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  except  in  the  low  grounds  along  the 
coast,  in  which  agues  and  fevers  prevail  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  department  is  drained  by  the  Charente,  one  of  the  deepest  riven 
in  France,  the  Boutonne,  and  the  Seugne,  described  in  the  preceding 
article  [CBA  RENTE];  by  the  Oiroude,  which  borders  it  on  the  south-west 
[GIRONDE]  ;  by  the  Sevre-Niortaise  in  tbe  north  [DECX-SEVRES] ;  and 
by  the  Seudre,  which  rising  north  of  Jonzac  flows  north-west  past 
Saujon,  and  enter*  the  Bay  of  Biscay  opposite  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  and 
a  little  north  of  the  Passe  de  Maumussou.  All  these  are  tide  riven 
and  navigable,  and  together  with  the  canal  from  La-Rochclle  to  the 
Sevre-Niortaise,  and  that  from  Brouage  to  Rochefort,  afford  great 
facilities  for  internal  and  external  trade.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  9  royal  and  16  departmental  roads,  besides  tbe  military  road  from 
Saumiir  to  La-Rochelle.  A  branch  railroad  is  projected  from  Poitiers 
on  the  Paris-Bordeaux  line  to  the  naval  harbour  of  Rochefort. 

The  department  contain*  1,681,206  acres,  of  which  812,025  acres 
•re  arable  ;  196,900  meadow  and  pasture  ;  276,000  under  vine*  ;  and 
196,217  acres  under  woods  and  forests,  in  which  the  chestnut,  oak, 
and  resinous  trees  are  the  most  common.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  pro- 
duced in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine,  as  estimated  by  the  government,  is  52,668,000 
gallons,  of  which  about  one-third  I*  used  for  home  consumption  ;  the 
remainder  is  distilled  into  brandy  or  exported.  None  of  tbe  wine*  of 
the  department  an  of  high  repute  ;  the  red  wines  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Charent*  rank  as  third-class  vins  d'ordinaire ;  the  white  wine 
grown  on  tbe  left  bank  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  arrondissement 
of  La-Rocbelle  are  converted  into  brandy  and  sold  a*  Cognac,  but  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Champagnes  de  Cognac,  mentioned  in  the  article 
CHABSHTB.  A  large  quantity  of  apples,  plums,  walnuts,  peaches,  *c. 
are  grown.  Other  article*  of  produce  are  clover  and  flax-seed,  hemp, 
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saffron,  garden  beans,  which  are  an  article  of  export,  wormwood,  Ac. 
Great  numbers  of  pigs  are  fattened  ;  poultry  is  very  abundant ;  hares, 
rabbit*,  and  winged  game  are  plentiful ;  aquatic  birds  in  countless 
numbers  frequent  the  marshes  along  the  coast  ;  the  pilchard  and 
oyster  fisheries  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Besides 
the  distillation  of  brandy,  which  is  generally  managed  by  the  farmer 
on  his  own  premises,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  following  indus- 
trial products,  though  only  of  secondary  importance,  deserve  mention  : 
namely,  woollen  hosiery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  fine  pottery,  vinegar, 
hoops,  oak-staves,  and  timber.  In  almost  all  the  ports,  but  especially 
at  La-Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  ship-building  is  carried  on.  The  com- 
merce of  the  department  consists  in  the  products  already  named,  and 
in  colonial  produce,  batter,  oil,  bottles,  wine-casks,  liqueurs,  Ac. 
Ships  are  fitted  out  for  foreign  trade  and  for  the  cod  fisheries  ;  the 
coasting  trade  ia  active  ;  about  600  fah-s  are  held  in  the  department 
yearly.  Traces  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  found,  but  no  mines  of 
any  kind  are  worked. 

The  department  is  divided  into  sir  nrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  :— 


Arrondisscrnents. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  La-RocheUe 

7 

if 

82,293 

J.  Kochefort     .          .     . 

A 

47 

61,760 

3.  Marennes 

6 

34 

51,689 

4.  Saintes          .          .     . 

8 

99 

107,513 

5.  Jonzao 

7 

120 

83,706 

9.  St.-Jcan-d'Angely 

7 

136 

83,031 

Total 

39                     481 

469,992 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  La-Rochdle,  the 
capital  of  the  department  and  of  the  former  province  of  Annis.     It 
stands  on  the  north  aide  of  a  small  inlet  (which  extends  about  two 
miles  inland  and  terminates  in  a  salt-marsh),  in  46' 9'  N.  lat,  1°  1(X 
W.  long.,   295  miles  8.W.   from  Paris,  and   has  14,420  inhabitants, 
including  the   whole   commune.      By  the   marriage   of  Eleanor   of 
Guienne  and  Poitou  to  Henry  II.  the  town  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  kings,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Louis  VIII.  in  1224, 
again  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  I860,  bat  finally 
recovered  for  France  by  Bertrand  du  Quesclin  in  1372.     The  Hugue- 
nots held  it  from  1557  to  October  28, 1628,  when  the  garrison  reduced 
by  famine  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  demolished  the  fortifica- 
tions.    The  present  defences  were  erected  by  Vauban.     The  entrance 
to  the  inlet  which  forms  the  outer  harbour  is  defended  by  forts.     The 
inner  harbour,  round  which  the  town  is  built,  consists  of  two  basins, 
both  surrounded  by  fine  quays,  and  one  of  them  is  closed  by  flood- 
gates, whereby  ships  are  kept  constantly  afloat.     The  largest  vessels 
can  come  up  to  Rochelle  at  high  water.     The  town,  which  is  entered 
by  7  gates,  is  well  built  with  broad  straight  streets  and  houses  adorned 
with  porticoes.    The  finest  square  is  the  Place-du-Chateau,  three  sides 
of  which  are  planted  and  serve  for  promenades.     Outside  the  walls 
there  are  two  other  extensive  walking-grounds,  called  the  Du-Mail 
and   Champ-de-Mars.      The   chief  buildings   are  the  cathedral,  the 
town-house,  the  exchange,  the  tower  called  Porte-de-1'Horloge,  the 
marine  baths,  and  the  public  library,  which  contains  18,000  volumes. 
The  exports  consist  of  the  produce  of  the  department ;  the  imports 
chiefly  of  colonial  produce.      The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  mint,  school  of 
navigation,  besides  numerous  glass-works,  sugar-refineries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  cotton-yarn  factories.     Vessels  are  fitted  out 
here  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.     JUarara,  which  is  situated  in 
a  district  recovered  from  the  sea,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vende'e 
and  Sevre-Niortaise,  has  a  tide  harbour  which  admits  vessels  of  100 
tons  up  to  the  quays,  while  larger  vessels  load  or  unload  in  a  safe 
roadstead  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre.     A  canal  recently  cut  admits 
vessels  of  300  tons  quite  up  to  the  town.     The  town  is  well  built, 
has  4713  inhabitants,  and  a  very  important  export  trade  in  corn.     It 
has  also  large  timber-yards  and  salt-stores,  and  a  good  commerce  in 
clover  and  oleaginous  seeds,  brandy,  flax,  hemp,  flour,  hoops,  staves, 
Ac.     Cvurcon  and  Ln-Jnrrie  are  small  towns  with  rather  more  than 
1000  inhabitants  each. 

To  this  arrondissement  belongs  also  the  Igle  of  Rf,  which  at  its 
south-eastern  extremity  approaches  within  2J  miles  of  the  mainland; 
on  its  northern  extremity  there  is  a  lighthouse  called  Tour-des- 
Baleines,  anil  marking  the  entrance  to  the  Pertuis- Breton.  The  isle  is 
17  miles  long;  in  some  places  5  miles,  in  others  only  1  mile  wide. 
It  has  neither  gram,  nor  spring,  nor  tree  ;  but  'vines  flourish  on  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  brandy  is  made ;  salt  also  is  manufactured  and 
exported  from  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  isle.  Filtered  sea-water 
is  used  for  drink.  The  isle  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  about 
16,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  making 
wit.  The  chief  towns  are — Ars-cn-Rt,  on  the  west  coast,  which  has 
•  small  harbour  and  3668  inhabitants  ;  St.-Hartim-en-Rt,  on  the  east 
coast,  which  is  fortified,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  population 
of  2617  ;  and  La-Flotte,  which  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
and  2429  inhabitants. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Rochrfort-sur-Mtr, 


situated  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  marsh,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charente,  and  9  miles  from  its  month,  in  45°  56'  39"  N.  lat., 
0°  58'  W.  long. :  population  above  20,000.  The  approach  to  the  town 
is  defended  by  forts  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  broad,  regularly  built,  and  several  of  them  planted  with 
double  rows  of  acacias  and  poplars  ;  the  houses  are  low.  The  finest 
buildings  are — the  marine  hospital,  which  stands  on  a  height  outside 
the  town,  the  residence  of  the  port  admiral,  the  bagnio,  the  civil  and 
military  hospital,  and  more  especially  the  arsenal  and  naval  artillery 
school,  in  connection  with  which  are  dock-yards,  rope-walks,  and 
other  establishments  for  manufacturing  everything  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  largest  men-of-war,  fast  sailing-vessels,  and  steamers. 
Other  remarkable  objects  are  the  large  saw-mills,  the  water-works  for 
cleansing  the  harbour,  the  theatre,  &c.  The  naval  harbour,  which 
ranks  as  the  third  harbour  of  its  kind  in  France,  has  a  depth  of 
22  feet  at  low  water,  and  40  feet  at  full  tide.  In  the  part  of  the 
harbour  allotted  to  merchantmen,  ships  of  900  tons  can  enter  at  all 
times.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime  prefect,  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  schools  of  hydrography  and 
of  naval  medicine,  several  sugar  refineries  and  vinegar  works,  aud  a 
large  trade  in  colonial  produce  and  the  staple  products  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  which  are  planted  with  trees. 
The  importance  of  Rochefort  dates  from  1666,  when  it  was  made  a 
naval  station  by  Louis  XIV.  Tonnay-Charente,  10  miles  E.  from 
Rochefort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  t'harente,  has  a  safe  harbour, 
into  which  vessels  of  600  tons  can  enter ;  and  a  population  of  3435, 
who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  colonial 
produce,  coal,  deals,  oak-staves,  oil,  bricks,  Ac.  The  other  towns 
are  Surgtres,  which  has  a  population  of  2153,  and  Aiyrefeuille  : 
population,  1688. 

The  Itle  of  Aix,  which  belongs  to  the  arrondissement  of  Rochefort, 
is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  fertile, 
has  a  population  of  about  500,  and  is  very  important  on  account  of 
its  position  and  fortifications,  which  command  the  approach  to  Roche- 
fort  from  the  Pertuis-d'Antioche.  Here  Napoleon  went  on  board  an 
English  line-of-battle-ship,  July  15,  1815.  Ide-Madame,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  is  still  smaller  than 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  is  also  strongly  fortified. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Marennes,  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Seudre,  on  which  there 
is  a  harbour  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.      It  is  a  well-built 
place,  has  tribunals  of   first  instance  and  of   commerce,   and  4469 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  in  salt  made  in  the  marshes  near  the  town,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  profit,  but  very  insalubrious.     Royan,  a  watering-place  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gironde,  has  a  lighthouse,  and  2957  inhabitants ; 
there  is  regular  steam-communication  between  this  place   and   Bor- 
deaux.    La-Tremblade,  on  the  south  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Seudre,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  a  population  of  2551.     Brouage,  a 
fortress  and  sea-port,  a  few    miles   N.   of    Marennes,    and    on   the 
navigable  canal  of  Brouage  before  mentioned,  is  now  almost  deserted 
on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site. 

The  Isle  of  Oleron  (the  ancient  UliariAs),  which  lies  off  the  coast, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Charente  and  the  Seudre,  is  included  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Marennes.  Its  southern  point  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Passe-de-Maumusson,  a  strait  about  24  miles 
wide,  commanded  by  a  fort.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  19 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  5  miles.  The  isle  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  a  road  which  terminates  at  the  north-west  extremity,  near 
the  Chassiron  lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pertuis-d'Autioche. 
It  is  very  fertile,  yielding  all  the  products  mentioned  in  this  article, 
and  has  a  population  of  16,000.  The  western  coast  is  bold,  and  witL- 
out  harbours.  On  the  south-east  of  the  isle,  opposite  Brouage,  ia  the 
town  of  Oleron  or  Ckdteau-d' Oleron,  which  has  a  harbour,  distilleries, 
rope-walks,  ship-building  yards,  and  3135  inhabitants.  St.-fierre, 
which  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
and  a  population  of  4769. 

4.  In   the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Saintes,  the 
capital  of  the  former  province  of  Saintonge,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  43  miles  S.E.  from  Rochelle,  in 
45°  44'  40"  N.  lat.,  0°  38'  W.  long.,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.     The 
appearance  of  the  town  from  whatever  side  it  is  approached  is  very 
picturesque ;  but  the  interior  consists  of  crooked  streets,  and  gene- 
rally ill-built  houses.     The  former  cathedral,  the   churches  of  St.- 
Eutrope    and    Sainte-Marie-des-Dames,    are    the    most    remarkable 
buildings.     The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  assize  for  the  depart- 
ment, of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  possesses  a 
college,  public  library,  theatre,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  natural  philosophy.     The  departmental  nursery  is  close  to  the 
town.     Woollens,  hosiery,  pottery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  and  wine- 
casks  are  the  chief  industrial  products  ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in 
corn,  brandy,  timber,  wool,  &c.     Saintes  is  the  Roman  Mediolanum  ; 
in  the  time  of  Ausonius  it  was  called  Santones,  from  the  people  whose 
capital  it  was,  and  hence  the  modern  name.     Of  ancient  remains  the 
most  interesting  are  tlie  Roman  baths,  amphitheatre,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  which  bears  inscriptions  dedicatory  to  Germanicus,  Tiberius, 
and  Drusna.     Roman  thermae  were  discovered  iu  1851  in  this  town, 
with  the  wall-paintings  in  parts  still  fresh  and  perfect.     Pom,  14 
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mile*  from  Saintea,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lad  bank  of  the 
geogne,  has  an  nooUriaitloal  school,  and  4543  inhabitant* ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  art  the  ruini  of  the  ancient  cattle  of  the  lord*  of 
Pone,  a  square  tower  of  which,  108  feet  high,  i*  used  ai  a  prison. 
Satjo*,  16  mile*  W.  from  Sainte*,  »tand»  on  the  Seudre,  which  here 
bfgln*  to  bo  navigable,  and  ha*  2217  inhabitant*.  (Hmotac,  W.  of 
Pons,  ha*  a  popalation  of  Mia  Barie,  St-Porchairo,  and  Coses, 
hare  each  a  population  under  2000.  Near  the  but,  which  U  on  the 
road  from  Sainte*  to  Koohefort,  U  the  largest  oak  in  France,  calculated 
to  be  the  growth  of  at  least  2000  year*. 

'  M  the  fifth  arrondaaffment  the  principal  town  i*  /MUM,  which 
stand*  on  the  Sengne,  i*  defended  by  a  itrong  cattle,  and  ha*  a 
tribunal  of  Ant  instance  and  2569  inhabitant*.  The  other  town* 
are—  JftronfteM,  which  haa  a  fine  cattle,  a  church  built  by  the 
English,  and  2384  inhabitant*  ;  Archiac,  SL-Oema,  Montendre,  Mont- 
guroo,  and  Ifontlieu,  the  population  of  each  of  which  doe*  not 
exceed  1500. 

6.  In  the  sixth  arronducement  the  chief  town  U  St.-Jean-<fAngi'ly, 
20  mile*  E.  from  Rochefort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boutounc,  M  bich 
here  begin*  to  be  navigable  for  small  craft.  It  is  irregularly  built ; 
but  the  usage  common  to  this  part  of  Aunis  of  whitewashing  the 
houses  every  year  gives  it  a  clean,  gay  look.  The  town  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  population  of  6107. 
The  corn  market-house,  the  former  abbey  of  St  Jean,  public  baths, 
and  gunpowder-mills  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  town. 
Brandy,  wine,  seeds,  timber,  4c.,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce. 
St-Sevinien,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  haa  3507  inhabitants. 
Aulnay,  St-Hilaire,  Tonnay-Boutonne,  and  Matha  have  each  less  than 
2000  inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  La-Roehelle.  It 
is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Poitiers,  and 
belongs  to  the  14th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  the  head- 
quarters. 

(Dictiantuiirede  la  France;  Staliitiqiu  de  la  France  ;  Annttairt  pour 
CJn  1853.) 

CHAKKN'TON.     [SEIXE.] 
CHARING.     [KMT.] 
CHARITE,  LA.    [NikvRK.1 

CHARKOFF,  or  CHARKOW,  a  province  of  Southern  Russia; 
formerly  called  Slobodsk-Ukraine.  The  territory  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ctars  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
being  almost  uninhabited  in  1651,  the  emperor  Alexei  Michaelo- 
wich  allowed  the  Coasaks  of  the  Western  Ukraine  to  settle  in  it, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland.  They  then  founded  five  large  village*,  or  'slobo- 
daa ;'  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Slolxxlsk  was 
derived. 

The  province  of  Charkoff  is  bounded  N.  by  Kursk,  E.  by  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cosaaka,  a  by  Ekaterinoslaf,  and  W.  by  Poltava,  It  con- 
tains 20,846  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1 ,467,400.  The  country 
i*  generally  flat  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  yielding  about  4,000,000 
quarters  of  corn  of  all  kinds,  one-fourth  of  which  is  exported.  Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Cattle  are  excellent, 
and  bee*  very  abundant.  The  industrial  establishments  include 
numerous  distilleries,  some  tan-yards,  saltpetre-works,  and  salgana, 
or  tallow-melting  houses.  The  forests  in  this  province  belong  chiefly 
to  the  crown,  and  cover  about  2000  square  miles.  Game  is  scarce, 
but  the  forests  abound  in  wolves  and  foxes. 

The  population  consists  of  Halo-Russians,  Cossaks,  Great  Russians, 
German  colonists,  converted  Calmucks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Besides  tne 
military  population  of  the  Cossaks  there  are  five  colonised  regiments 
of  cavalry.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
The  road*  are  bad  and  the  rivers  not  navigable.  The  Sievernoi-Donecz 
U  the  principal  river,  which  after  receiving  the  Oskol  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  liyum  falls  into  the  Don.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Vorskla 
and  the  Paiol,  both  falling  into  the  Dnieper,  the  former  of  which 
belong*  to  the  southern  districts  and  the  latter  to  the  northern. 

The  capital  town,  CBARKOFF,  U  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  The 
other  town*  are : — Akhlyrta,  in  the  west  of  the  province,  near  the 
Vonkla,  which  haa  8  churches  and  13,000  inhabitants :  Swny,  in  the 
north,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Psiol,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  horses, 
population  12  000 :  Wall-i,  S.W.  of  Charkoff,  on  the  road  to  Poltawa, 
with  10,000  inhabitant*  :  Tekuytjae,  S.E.  of  Charkoff,  on  the  Sievernoi- 
Donec*.  which  u  the  head-quarter*  of  a  Coiaak  regiment,  and  haa 
10,000  inhabitant*  :  Mopol,  or  Butopaljt,  N.W.  of  Sumy,  on  a  feeder 

S*  "".SnSJJTJ1^1011  10'000:  Lebtd^'  or  Lebedine,  3.8.  W.  of 
flamy,  with  »000  inhabitant*  :  Bogoduckov,  N.W.  of  Charkoff,  popu 
lation«800:  If.ropofo  population  6800:  Krtunolnadc,  W.  of  Cnarkoff 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merlo,  with  5000  inhabitants  :  and  Smijew 
or  /MICIC,  on  the  Sieverooi-Donecz,  population  6000.  Many  of  these 
town*  are  fortified,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  even  including  the  publi. 
>>niMing»,  are  constructed  of  wood. 

CHARKOFF,  or  CHARKOW  pronounced  Kharkoff),  a  town  in 
Southern  Russia,  in  49'  6V   N.    lat,  and  about  88'  26'   E.  long 
between*  two  small  riven,  the  Charkowa  and  the  Lonan,  which  fai 
into  the  Donees,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Don.     Charkof 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cnarkoff,  and  may  be  considered  a* 
being  placed  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  fertile  country  which 


extend*  over  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  the  Urge  deserts  known  under 
the  name  of  steppe*  which  occupy  the  southern  districts  of  the  empire. 
This  town  consists  of  numerous  narrow  winding  street*  of  wooden 
house*  :  it  contain*  about  18,000  inhabitants.  Charkoff  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Russian  government  as  the  centra  of  instruction  for  the 
southern  province*.  The  university,  erected  in  1803,  haa  connected 
with  it  a  botanic  garden,  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  an  observa- 
tory, and  a  library  of  21,000  volumes.  There  is  also  a  seminary  for 
clergymen,  a  military  academy  for  forty  children  of  poor  noblemen, 
a  grammar  school,  and  an  institute  of  education  for  young  ladies,  with 
some  other  schools.  Charkoff  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  the 
manufactures  include  articles  of  Cossak  clothing,  excellent  carpet*, 
elt  cloak*,  soap,  candle*,  and  leather.  Four  great  fain  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  of  these  one  is  for  wool ;  at  the  othen  vast 
quantities  of  manufactured  good*  are  sold.  The  fair  held  in  Way 
generally  lasts  for  about  two  weeks.  Many  merchants  from  the  inte- 
rior of  RiiHsia  frequent  th«  fair*  of  Charkoff. 
CHARLBURY.  [OXFORDSHIRE.] 

CHARLEMONT,  a  frontier  fortress  of  France,  ia  so  united  with  the 
adjacent  town  of  Givet  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  Menae  as  to 
form  one  town,  which  under  the  name  Givet  will  be  found  noticed  in 
the  article  AHUENXES. 

CHARLEROI,  or  CHARLEROY,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  in  Belgium,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  20  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Mons,  and  83  miles  S.  from  Brussels,  in  50°  23'  N.  lat, 
and  4°  25'  E.  long. :  the  population  of  the  town  is  6150.  This  town, 
with  the  whole  of  Hainault,  was  united  to  the  French  republic,  and 
formed  part  of  the  department  of  Jemmapes.  In  1814  it  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands  ;  and  in  1815,  during 
the  hundred  days,  it  being  in  possession  of  the  Prussians,  they  were 
attacked  by  Napoleon,  and  driven  from  it  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Since  the  general  peace  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

Charleroi  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  which  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.  The  town 
contains  glass-houses,  tanneries,  dye-houses,  rope-walks,  salt  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  factories  for  spinning  wool.  But  the  principal  sources 
of  prosperity  are  the  coal-mines  and  iron-furnaces  in  the  district. 
About  90  coal-pits,  70  high  furnaces,  and  50  iron-foundries  are  in  and 
near  the  town.  The  iron-works  are  so  near  together  that  the  whole 
are  visible  from  one  spot.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  about 
6000  persons  are  said  to  be  employed  in  nail-making. 

Charleroi  is  connected  by  railway  with  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Belgium ;  the  high  roads  from  Brussels,  Mons,  and  Namur  meet 
at  Charleroi.  The  Brussels  and  Charleroi  Canal  affords  great  facilities 
of  water  communication. 

CHARLESTON,  the  principal  port  and  largest  city  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  upon  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and 
Cooper,  in  82°  46'  SS"  N.  lat.,  79°  57'  27"  W.  long.  The  population 
of  the  city  in  1840  was  29,261 ;  in  1850  it  was  42,985,  exclusive  of 
the  suburb  of  St.  Philip,  which  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants. 
The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  12  aldermen.  Charleston  harbour,  which  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient, is  formed  by  the  asstuary  of  the  two  rivers,  and  protected 
from  the  Atlantic  by  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north,  and  Folly  Island 
on  the  south.  The  entrance,  which  is  between  these  islands,  is 
obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand-banks,  which  make  three  channels  by 
which  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  may  enter  the  port,  but  the 
passage  is  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain  by  the  tides  and  the 
shifting  of  the  sands.  The  city  is  protected  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  Castle  Piuckncy  two  miles,  and  Fort  Johnson  about 
four  miles  below  the  city. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680,  17  yean  after  the  granting  of  the 
colony  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  There  had  indeed 
been  a  settlement  formed  on  the  site  in  1672,  and  another  named 
Oyster  Point  Town  in  1677,  but  both  were  soon  abandoned.  For 
rather  more  than  a  century  Charleston  was  the  capital  of  the  provim  •. 
Columbia,  now  the  seat  of  government,  not  having  been  founded 
until  1787.  The  site  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  low,  and  far  from 
healthy.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets  extending 
between  the  two  riven  and  crossed  by  other  streets  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  spacious  and  lofty,  and 
furnished  with  balconies  and  verandahs,  in  order  to  protect  the 
interior  from  the  sun.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  ranging 
from  85  to  70  feet  in  width,  and  unpaved,  and  the  soil  being  sandy, 
considerable  annoyance  is  experienced  in  windy  weather  from  dust 
and  sand.  To  shelter  the  passengen  from  the  sun,  rows  of  a  tree 
called  the  'pride  of  India'  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  streets; 
this  tree  doea  not  grow  to  any  considerable  height,  but  it*  branches 
are  spreading  and  its  foliage  thick,  and  it  possesses  the  further 
advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects. 

The  town  contains  a  city-hall,  exchange,  custom-house,  district 
court-house,  guard-houses,  theatre,  orphan-house,  hospital,  alms- 
house,  two  arsenals,  two  markets,  a  college,  nearly  40  places  of  public 
worship,  several  high-schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  buildings 
devoted  to  benevolent  purposes.  There  are  besides  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  and  a  city  library  con- 
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taining  about  24,000  volumes.  There  are  several  banks  and  assurance 
companies.  Four  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city.  Charleston  possesses  one  of  the  finest  floating  dry  docks 
in  the  United  States.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  frequent  ravages 
in  Charleston,  but  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  strangers, 
and  especially  those  from  more  northern  climates.  The  place  is  not 
considered  unhealthy  by  natives. 

Charleston  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  Nearly  all  the 
cotton  and  rice  exported  from  the  state  are  shipped  from  this  port. 
The  amount  of  registered  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1850  was  33,293  tons,  of  which  17,916  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  In  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  the  vessels  that 
entered  and  left  the  port  hi  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  were — 
inwards  303  of  96,619  tons  ;  outwards  351  of  121,367  tons ;  but  the 
main  trade  as  explained  under  CAROLINA,  SOUTH,  is  carried  on 
coastwise  with  New  York,  whence  the  staple  commodities  of  South 
Carolina  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  For  carrying  on  this  trade 
with  New  York  there  are  several  well  provided  lines  of  steam-ships 
and  sailing  vessels.  Regular  lines  of  packets  also  sail  between 
Charleston  and  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Providence,  New 
Orleans,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah.  The  cotton  received  in  Charles- 
ton from  the  interior  in  1850  amounted  to  400,714  bales,  and  of  sea- 
island  to  17,994  bales,  of  which  365,327  bales  of  upland,  and  16,437 
bales  of  sea-island  were  exported.  The  receipts  of  rice  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  147,690  barrels,  and  the  exports  to  134,417  barrels. 
Cotton  and  rice  are  now  the  staple  exports ;  the  former  staple  exports 
of  Charleston,  staves,  lumber,  furs,  peltries,  indigo,  and  tobacco  being 
of  very  inferior  importance.  The  inland  communication  of  the  city 
is  facilitated  by  the  Santee  Canal  which  connects  the  port  with  the 
Santee  River.  But  a  far  more  important  auxiliary  has  been  the 
system  of  railways  carried  out  in  South  Carolina,  by  which  the  city 
is  placed  in  close  connection  with  most  of  the  more  fertile  districts 
of  the  state  ;  and  when  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construction 
are  completed  Charleston  will  have  access  both  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio. 

The  Charleston  College  was  chartered  in  1785  ;  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  southern  states  : 
in  1850  it  had  6  professors  and  70  students.  The  college  buildings  are 
commodious.  It  possesses  a  good  philosophical  apparatxis,  and  a 
library  of  2000  volumes.  The  Medical  College,  which  was  established 
in  1833  is  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees :  in  1850  it  had 
8  professors  and  150  students.  The  building  is  a  handsome  edifice,  for 
which  the  city  council  of  Charleston  appropriated  15,000  dollars.  The 
other  public  schools  are  a  high-school  founded  in  1839,  which  averages 
from  130  to  150  pupils,  and  free  schools  with  about  400  scholars. 

CHARLESTOWN.  [ABERDEEN-SHIRK  ;  FIFESHIBE;  MASSACHU- 
SETTS.] 

CHARLEVILLE.     [ARDENNES.] 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN.     [PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND.] 

CHARLOTTENBURG.     [BRANDENBCRO.] 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.     [VIRGINIA.] 

CHARLY.     [AISNE.] 

CHAROLLAIS,  a  district  of  Bourgogne,  named  from  its  chief  town 
C'harolles,  gave  during  their  father's  lifetime  the  title  of  count  to 
Philippe  le  Bon  and  Charles  le  T&ne'raire,  the  two  last  of  the  great 
feudal  dukes  of  Bourgogne.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of 
Sa6ne-et-Loire,  except  a  small  part  west  of  the  Loire,  which  is  in  the 
department  of  Allier.  The  Canal  du  Centre  which  connects  the 
Loire  with  the  Saone,  is  sometimes  called  the  Charollais  Canal. 

CHAROLLES.     [SAONE-ET-LOIRE.] 

CHARTRAIN,  a  district  in  France  comprising  the  territory  about 
Chartres,  formed  part  of  the  more  extensive  district  of  La-Beauce.  It 
takes  its  name  immediately  from  its  capital,  Chartres,  but  originally 
from  the  Celtic  tribe  Carnutes,  by  whom,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  it  was  peopled.  This  nation  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
tribes  which  invaded  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  the 
time  of  Csesar  they  extended  from  the  Seine  to  the  country  south  of 
the  Loire;  their  chief  towns  were  Genabum  (Orleans),  Autricum 
(Chartres),  and  Durocassis  (Dreux).  The  district  of  Chartrain  is  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir. 

CHARTRES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  formerly  of  La-Beauce,  now 
of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  in- 
stance and  of  commerce,  of  a  communal  college  and  diocesan  seminary, 
stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  Eure  (a  feeder 
of  the  Seine),  55  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Paris,  in  48°  26'  24"  N.  lat., 
and  1°  29'  53"  E.  long. ;  and  has  a  population  of  16,680,  including 
the  whole  commune. 

Chartres  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was 
called  Autricum  (from  Autura  the  ancient  name  of  the  Eure),  but 
in  the  4th  century  this  name  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  people, 
the  Carmitcs  [CHARTRAIN],  in  whose  territory  it  was.  The  only 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity  are  some  subterranean  aqueducts  and 
Damages.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of 
Druidical  worship ;  to  Druidixm  succeeded  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  Capitol,  and  these  gave  place  to  Christianity  about 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.D.  On  the  downfall  of  the.  Roman 
empire  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prankish  kings.  About  A.D.  600 
Thierry  II.,  king  of  Orleans  and  Bourgogne,  besieged  the  town,  which 


was  well  fortified,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  making  a  breach 
in  the  aqueduct  and  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  water.  In  858 
it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Northmen  ;  when  re-built  it  was 
soon  after  taken  again  by  them  under  their  famous  leader  Hastings, 
but  given  up  on  the  townsmen  and  the  bishop  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  as  a  rausotn.  Their  neglect  to  pay  this  tribute  caused  another 
siege  and  capture  of  the  town  in  872.  In  911  the  townsmen  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attacks  of  the  famous  Rollo,  the  first  duke  of 
Normandie. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chartres  was  the  capital  of  a  county  which  was 
in  the  10th  ceutury  united  with  that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  llth  century  the  city  was  surrounded  by  ramparts 
which  still  remain.  The  ramparts  were  pierced  by  seven  gate-entrances, 
one  of  which  (Porte  Guillaume)  still  retains  its  warlike  appearance, 
being  flanked  by  two  massive  towers  united  by  a  curtain,  and  crowned 
by  a  projecting  gallery  with  parapets  and  machicolations. 

In  the  bloody  feuds  between  the  Bourguiguons  and  Armaguacs 
Chartres  was  taken  by  the  former,  and  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1432,  when  it  was  recovered  from  them 
by  surprise  by  Dunois.  In  1591  it  was  taken  by  Henri  IV.,  who  was 
consecrated  in  the  cathedral  three  years  afterwards.  The  county  of 
Chartres  when  bestowed  on  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  erected  into 
a  duchy ;  it  subsequently  came  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of  Nemours, 
by  whom  it  was  resigned  to  the  crown.  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  it  upon 
his  brother  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans ;  upon  his  death  Louis  XIV.  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  duchy 
was  inherited  up  to  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution  by  his 
lineal  descendants.  The  eldest  sou  of  Louis  Philippe  bore  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Chartres  at  the  time  of  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  city  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  the  river  Eure,  which  flows  here  in  two  channels — one 
within  and  the  other  without  the  ramparts,  which  are  surrounded  by 
a  circuit  of  public  walks.  Chartres  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns :  the  upper  has  some  tolerably  commodious  streets,  and 
contains  the  principal  public  edifices  ;  the  lower  town  is  ill  built  and 
ill  laid  out ;  the  streets  which  unite  the  two  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible  to  carnages.  Everything  about  the  place  has  an 
air  of  antiquity :  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  built  of 
wooden  planks ;  many  of  them  have  the  gable  towards  the  street  and 
the  doorway  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  with  gothic  ornaments. 
The  suburb  of  Bourgneuf  by  which  the  road  from  Paris  enters  the 
town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  consists  of  cottages  with  their  gables 
towards  the  street.  There  are  in  Chartres  four  squares  :  one  in  the 
lower  town,  that  of  St.-Pierre,  bordered  with  two  rows  of  trees,  and 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  gothic  church,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ; 
two  in  the  upper  town,  namely,  the  corn-market  and  the  herb-market ; 
and  one,  the  handsomest  of  all,  called  La  Place  des  Barricades,  outside 
the  walls.  The  herb-market  is  adorned  by  an  obelisk  erected  in  memory 
of  General  Marceau.  The  Eure  below  the  town  drives  a  great  number 
of  mills. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Chartres  is  the  gothic  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  iu  France,  and  one  of  the  most 
vast  and  imposing  structures  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  commenced 
about  1020  by  Bishop  Fulbert,  but  dedicated  only  in  1260  when  still 
unfinished,  one  of  the  spires  not  having  been  erected  till  the  16th 
century.  The  principal  front,  which  is  164  feet  in  breadth,  presents 
two  square  towers  surmounted  by  two  lofty  octagonal  pyramids,  and 
separated  by  an  interval  of  55  feet.  The  old  spire,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  374  feet,  is  of  plain  architecture,  but  cased  with  stone  curi- 
ously carved  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  appears  to  lean  towards  the 
spectator  on  whatever  side  he  stands.  The  new  spire  is  413  feet  high, 
built  in  the  florid  style,  and  so  much  admired  as  to  have  become  pro- 
verbial for  its  beauty.  The  lower  story  of  the  facade,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  five  stone  steps,  has  a  triple  portal  with  pointed  arches, 
and  adorned  with  statues.  Above  the  doorways  are  three  arched 
windows  with  stained  glass,  aud  still  higher  a  superb  rose  window. 
The  entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  also  approached  by 
flights  of  stone  steps ;  that  on  the  south  has  17  steps,  on  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  columns  and  statues.  In  each  of  these  fronts  are 
triple  projecting  porticoes  with  deep  doorways  between  them  ;  over 
these  are  niches  for  statues  and  a  series  of  five  windows,  with  a  circular 
window  above  as  before.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  admirable  for 
the  justness  of  its  proportions  ;  it  is  richly  decorated  and  dimly  lighted 
through  above  130  painted  glass  windows,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  13th  century,  and  are  so  charged  with  colour  as  scarcely  to  allow 
light  enough  to  penetrate  the  building  to  enable  persons  to  read. 
Among  many  decorations  of  the  interior  must  be  named  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  its  aisles,  the  tracery  work  on  which 
has  been  compared  to  '  point-lace  in  stone.'  The  choir  is  beautiful  ; 
it  is  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  various  merit :  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  a  bas-relief  by  Bridan,  is  a  chef-d'ojuvre ;  and  the  Pre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  by  the  same  sculptor,  is  much 
admired.  There  is  a  noble  group  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  also  by  Bridan.  The  inner  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are  as  follows :— entire  length,  436  feet,  breadth,  1114  feet; 
length  of  transepts,  213  feet,  breadth,  39  feet;  nave,  246  feet  in 
length ;  height  to  the  keystone  of  the  vault,  115  feet.  I  he  aisles  are 
22  feet  wide  and  52  feet  high.  There  are  double  aisles  round  th« 
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choir,  and  the  circuit  of  UM  church  may  b«  made  bj  a  gallery  faund 
in  UM  walls  abore  Uw  great  window*  of  UM  nave  and  ohoir.  Under 
Uw  cathedral  u  •  •ubt-rraneau  church,  the  deaeeot  to  which  i.  by  61. 
diflennt  staircase*.  The  cathedral  wu  covered  with  »  m*Ul  roof  in 
1841.  Uw  old  roof  having  been  destroyed  by  6 re  in  1834. 

Other  remarkable  building,  are  UM  church  of  St-Pen  and  that 
of  St-Andrtf,  which  wai  not  long  ago  used  ai  a  storehouse;  the 
bamdn ;  the  public  library,  which  contain*  40,000  volume* ;  the 
general  hospital ;  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect  The  town  give* 
title  to  a  bishop ;  ud  ha*  a  fine  botanical  garden. 

Otartres  ha*  the  but  regulated  corn-market  in  France.  The  mea- 
suring and  •tiling  UM  grain,  and  receiving  payment  for  it,  i*  managed 
by  •  corporation  of  women,  who  in  an  hour,  at  meet,  effect  all  the 
transaction*  of  UM  market,  often  comprising  the  sale  of  6000  quintal* 
of  wheat,  beside*  what  i.  »old  by  .ample  and  delivered  at  the  store* 
The  town  ha*  al*o  an  important  market  for  wool.  Some  woollen  goods 
and  hoeiery  an  manufactured  ;  a  good  quantity  of  leather  U  made, 
and  there  are  Mveral  dye-houses.  The  railway  from  Pan*  to  Brest 
pssses  through  Chartre*. 

(!*<*to**a*rt<U  la  Fnutct;  Balbi,  Otograflkie ;  Attntutire  pour  t An 
1863.) 

CHARTREUSE.    [1st  BE.] 

CHATKAU-CHINON.     [NlETBJS.] 

CHATEAU-D'OLERON.     (VHAHEXTE-lNfBRiKURE.] 

CHATEAU-OONTIER.     [MATEJISE.] 

CHATEAU-PONSAT.     [VIESSE,  HAOTE.] 

CHATEAU-KENAKD.     [BoccnEs-DU-RB6Mt] 

CHATEAU-THIERRY.     [Amu*.] 

CHATEAUBRIAND.    [LoiBE-IsrfeBiEDBE.] 

CHATEAUDUN.     [EuRB-rr-LoiB.] 

CHATEAULIN.    [FINISTEBI] 

CHATEAUROUX,  capital  of  the  department  of  Imlre,  in  France, 
itands  in  46"  48'  50'  N.  lat,  1°  41'  61*  E.  long.,  on  a  rising  ground  in 
a  vast  plain  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  165  milea  8.  from 
Paris  by  railway  through  Orleans  and  Vierzon,  and  has  14,276  inha- 
bitants, including  the  whole  commune.  The  town,  which  was 
formerly  ill  built  and  dirty,  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  years 
greatly  improved.  The  streets  are  now  straight,  wide,  and  well 
paved ;  and  there  are  several  spacious  square*.  The  principal  build- 
ings an— the  old  castle  (built  in  950  by  a  Frank  chief,  Raoul  le  Large), 
which  gave  origin  and  name  to  the  town,  and  part  of  which  now  serves 
for  government  offices,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  which  adjoins  the  old 
isjstli  Chateavoux  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  cloth  manufacture 
in  the  centre  of  France ;  it*  cloths  are  manufactured  from  excellent 
wool,  bat  are  soon  remarkable  for  itrength  than  for  fineness.  Cotton 
hosiery,  worsted,  tiles,  paper,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured  ;  and 
there  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  iron,  wool,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  town 
has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a 
consultative  chamber  of  manufactures.  (Dictionnaire  dc  la  france  ; 
MaarreROr,  Statutia  ;  Annwtirc  pour  t An  1853.) 

CHATELLERAULT.     [VIENJIB.] 

CHATHAM,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  in 
the  hundred  of  Chatham  and  Oillingham  and  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  in  51°  23  N.  lat, 
0°  SI'  E.  long.,  24  mile*  W.N.W.  from  Canterbury,  30  milea  K.S.I-:. 
from  London  by  road.  The  Strood  station  of  the  North  Kent  railway, 
which  i*  two  miles  from  Chatham,  is  31  miles  from  London.  In  1851 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham  was  28,424. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament;  it  is 
governed  by  a  head  constable  under  the  magistrates  of  Rochester. 
The  living  of  Chatham  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
sttoceae  of  Rochester. 

The  town  of  Chatham  includes  Brompton,  a  village  connected  with 
the  dockyard  and  naval  and  military  establishments.  The  High- 
street  in  Chatham,  about  1}  miles  in  length,  is  narrow  ;  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  town  itself  is  irregular  and  ill-built.  Many  of 
UM  houses  are  constructed  of  timber,  probably  from  the  facility  of 
purchasing  refuse  wood  from  the  dockyard  in  former  times.  The 
water  supply  is  chiefly  obtained  by  wells  and  pumpa  from  the  upper 
eaalk  formation  :  the  well*  vary  in  depth  from  18  to  120  feet ;  five  of 

i  are  public. 
L  various  discoveries  made  in  erecting  the  fortifications  which 
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inclose  the  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Chatham  it  Mem* 
probable  that  the  Roman*  had  a  cemetery  ben.  Several  ancient 
gram  ami  other  excavation*  have  been  opened,  and  Roman  bricks, 
tila*.  coin*,  and  weapon*  found.  The  name  of  the  town  U  Saxon,  and 
ws*  written  Cetenam  or  Caettham,  which  appears  to  signify  'the 
village  of  BnHages'  It  continued  aa  insignificant  place  until  the 
formation  of  the  dockyard,  to  which  UM  town  owes  its  origin. 
The  parish  church  wa*  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1788.  Kt,  John's 
'i  wms  erectrd  in  1821  by  the  oommissionen  for  building  new 
There  are  chapels  for  Weslryan  Methodist*,  Baptists, 
Bible  Christians,  Irvingites,  Swedenborgians,  and 


Unitarians;  two  National  schools,  a  Britiah  school,  a  Proprietary 
•ebooi,  a  Ragged  school,  and  a  mechanics  institution.  An  hospital  for 
leper,  was  established  i»  Chatham  by  Bishop  Oundulph  in  the  reign 
•/William  UM  Conqueror.  The  only  portion  of  the  building  now 


existing  i*  a  small  chapel ;  UM  revenue*  of  UM  estate  an  in  the  hands 
of  UM  Dean  of  Rochester.  In  the  High-street  is  an  hospital  for  Un 
decayed  mariner*  and  shipwri^htA,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  16112,  and  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  )5'.<4.  A 
military  lunatic  asylum  provides  accommodation  for  80  officers  and 
100  private*.  Then  an  several  minor  charities. 

The  extensive  naval  and  military  establishments  are  at  Brompton, 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  entirely  separated  from  it  by 
a  linn  of  fortification*.  The  dockyard  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Armada,  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  termed  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  and  occasionally  the  Old  Dock. 
It  was  nmoved  to  its  present  situation  in  1622,  the  demand*  of  the 
navy  requiring  increased  accommodation.  Elisabeth  erected  U|>nor 
Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  dockyard  and  shipping.  But  thin  fort  proved  inef- 
fectual for  protection  from  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch,  inn. 
Ruytrr,  who  in  1667  having  taken  Sheerness,  distmtcheil  I, 
admiral,  Van  Qhent,  with  17  sail  of  light  ships  and  8  fire  ships  to 
destroy  Chatham.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  a  chain  stretched  across 
the  Medway,  and  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  castle  burnt  and  sunk 
some  ships.  Finding  the  country  alarmed,  he  retired,  carrying  off  a 
ship  of  war  named  the  Royal  Charles.  This  event  was  the  cause  of 
additional  and  stronger  fortifications  being  erected.  The  dockyard 
was  subsequently  considerably  enlarged. 

From  the  year  1757  down  to  1805,  new  buildings  wen  erected,  and 
the  extensive  area  occupied  by  the  different  establishments  was 
inclosed  by  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  river  side  by  strengthening  Upnor  Castle,  by  the  erection 
of  a  martello  tower  called  Gillingham  Fort  on  the  Chatham  aids,  and 
other  defences.  Upnor  Castle  is  at  present  merely  a  powder  magazine. 

The  naval  and  military  establishments  now  comprise  the  dockyard, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  has  four  wet  docks  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  nine  building-slips,  of  which  six  we  for 
first-rates;  metal  mills;  an  extensive  arsenal;  barracks  on  a  large 
scale  for  artillery  and  engineers,  infantry  and  royal  marines ;  a  park  of 
artillery;  magazines  and  store-houses;  besides  a  handsome  dock- 
chapel,  and  a  number  of  habitations  for  the  civilians  who  are  employed. 
The  principal  mast-house  is  240  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  The 
rope-house  is  1128  feet  in  length,  and  474  '<**  wide :  in  it  cables  101 
fathoms  in  length  and  25  inches  in  circumference  are  made.  The 
sail-loft  is  210  feet  in  length.  The  machinery  used  in  all  the  depart- 
ments U  of  the  very  best  kind.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machine  is  kept  here,  ready  for  use  in  case  the  machine  at  Portsmouth 
should  get  out  of  order.  The  engineer  barracks  are  built  in  a  plain 
and  simple  style,  and  are  extensive  and  convenient.  Near  the  dock- 
yard gate  is  a  large  naval  hospital,  which  was  erected  at  the  suggestion 
of  William  IV.  when  lord  high  admiral. 

After  the  fire  at  Devonport  dockyard  in  184  0,  which  wss  greatly 
extended  owing  to  the  tarred  wooden  and  paper  roofs  which  covered 
the  building-Blips,  the  admiralty  began  gradually  to  replace  such  roofs 
with  others  made  of  metal.  Nearly  all  the  slips  at  Chatham  have  been 
recently  either  rebuilt  or  strengthened  and  repaired.  The  metal  mills 
are  more  extensive  than  at  any  other  of  the  dockyards.  In  1848  t bi- 
metal mills  produced  700  tons  of  sheet  copper,  400  tons  of  bolt  copper, 
and  800  tons  of  remanufactured  iron  per  annum.  All  the  old  • 
sheeting  from  the  various  dockyards  is  re-melted  here  into  sheets. 

There  are  saw-mills  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Nhcerness ;  but 
those  at  Chatham  are  the  most  complete.  The  ( "\-.:\\  li.un  mills  could 
indeed,  it  is  said,  cut  timber  enough  for  most  of  the  yards.  It  is 
merely  straight  cutting :  the  machinery  employed  is  not  fitted  for  cut- 
ting the  curved  pieces  required  in  a  ship,  which  are  still  cut  by  hand. 

There  is  an  establishment  at  Chatham,  founded  in  1812,  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  engineer  branch  of  the  army. 
Men  belonging  to  the  Engineers,  and  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  are 
hen  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  fortification,  garrison 
and  field  service.  Young  men  intended  for  officers  in  the  engineering 
corps,  after  preliminary  training  at  Addiscombe  or  \Yo,>lwii -h,  receive 
the  practical  part  of  their  professional  education  at  the  Chatham 
institution. 

Tii.-  '  Chest'  at  Chatham  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  originally  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the  monthly  wages 
of  seamen  for  the  support  of  their  maimed  and  superannuated 
brethren,  but  which  soon  settled  into  a  compulsory  payment.  Un  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  it  was,  by  the 
43  George  III.  c.  119,  removed  to  Greenwich.  Instead  of  a  monthly 
payment  from  the  wages  of  seamen  the  amount  is  now  charged 
annually  on  the  consolidated  fund. 

At  Rochester  Bridge  the  Medway,  which  discharges  into  the  same 
icstuary  with  the  Thames,  is  a  large  tidal  river.  The  rise  is  18  feet 
ut  spring  and  12  feet  at  neap  tides  at  Chatham.  Above  Rochester 
the  high  lands  approach  each  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  about  Chatham  and  Rochester  on  the  east  side,  and 
also  on  the  west,  closing  on  the  river  at  Upnor  Castle.  Ik-low  Chat- 
ham dockyards  the  high  lands  decline,  first  on  the  right  and  then  on 
the  left  bank,  forming  a  flat  marshy  country  to  the  spacious  outlet 
of  the  Medway  at  Sheerness. 

(Hasted,  Kent ;  Douglas,  Nenia  flrilannicu  ;  Pepys,  Dttry ;  Com- 
mitnirnlton  from  Chatham.) 
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CHATHAM  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
Pacific,  east  of  New  Zealand,  between  43°  40  and  45°  20'  S.  lat.,  176° 
and  177°  20'  W.  long.  They  connist  of  one  large  island,  two  of 
moderate  extent,  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  largest  is  called 
Warekauri,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  hammer  with  a  short  handle,  the 
bead  of  the  hammer  towards  the  north  being  48  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  handle,  or  southern  peninsula,  about  36  miles  in 
length.  Dieffenbach,  by  a  rough  computation,  gives  the  area  at  477 
nautical  miles,  or  305,280  acres,  of  which  however  57,600  acres  at 
least  are  water,  being  lakes,  lagoons,  &c.,  so  that  the  land  is  not  more 
than  247,680  acres.  The  southern  shores  of  the  southern  peninsula 
are  lined  with  rocky  cliffs,  but  the  remainder  terminates  in  a  low 
sandy  beach,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  headlands  along  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  formed  by  low  rocky  masses.  The  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  beach  for  one  or  two  miles,  when  it  extends  on  an 
undulating  level,  ^he  central  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a 
large  lake  called  Te  Wanga,  which  is  about  25  miles  long  and  between 
6  and  7  miles  broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  either  wooded  or 


he  surface  of  the  tract  which  lies  weet  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Te  Wanga  Lake  is  diversified  by  a  considerable  number  of  hills 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  consisting  of  basalt.  Of  these  hills  there 
is  none  above  800  feet  in  height.  In  their  vicinity  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  being  in  its  natural  state  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  fern  and 
trees,  mixed  together  and  appearing  like  oases  in  the  surrounding 
bog.  The  intervening  tracts  are  covered  with  bog.  Wherever  the 
superfluous  water  has  been  carried  off  by  a  natural  outlet  a  rich  vege- 
tation of  fern  and  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormitm  /enoor)  has  sprung  up, 
which  gives  additional  firmness  to  the  soil  by  the  decayed  leaves,  and 
yield*  *  rich  harvest  to  the  native  planter.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  on  the  low  hills  above  the  sea-shore.  In  this  part  several  lakes 
occur  at  the  back  of  the  low  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
They  are  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  hills,  but  have  generally  an 
outlet  for  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The  best  portion  of  the  island 
in  that  couth  of  the  lake,  which  has  an  undulating  surface,  is  not  so 
boggy  as  the  rent,  and  is  either  covered  with  an  open  forest  of  mode- 
rate sized  trees  or  with  high  fern,  in  which  case  the  land  can  be 
I  rouL'ht  under  cultivation  with  little  labour.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
and  the  vegetation  is  vigorous. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  bay,  called  Waitanga 
Bay,  in  which  there  are  five  harbours  behind  some  projecting  headlands. 
On  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  is  Waitanga  harbour,  which  has 
excellent  anchorage  in  between  5  and  12  fathoms  water.  This  harbour 
receives  the  largest  river  in  the  island,  the  Mangatu,  which  comes 
from  some  hills  on  the  south  ;  though  its  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  1 2  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  for  about  three  miles  from 
iU  mouth,  but  it  has  a  bar  across  it*  mouth,  which  is  passable  for 
boats  only  at  high-water.  On  the  northern  side  of  Waitanga  Bay 
are  four  harbours,  one  of  which,  Wangaroa,  is  frequently  visited  by 
Teasels,  and  affords  complete  protection  against  all  winds.  The 
northern  shore  of  the  island  is  much  exposed,  but  contains  a  sheltered 
bay  called  Kaingaroa,  which  is  stated  to  have  good  anchorage,  in 
from  10  to  12  fathoms  water.  Whalers  frequently  visit  Olnga,  the 
south-eastern  headland  of  the  island,  where  the  hills  offer  some  pro- 
tection against  wind  and  sea. 

The  climate  is  very  mild.  In  winter  (from  May  to  July)  the 
thermometer  never  rises  above  60°,  nor  descends  below  45°,  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  is  always  moist  and  cool,  but 
never  misty,  the  vapour  being  carried  off  by  the  constant  breezes. 
In  winter  there  are  showers  of  rain  for  a  few  hours  every  week.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  north-east  and  south-west.  The  climate  appears 
very  favourable  to  Europeans. 

The  natives  cultivate  potatoes,  different  kinds  of  turnips,  cabbages, 
taro  (Arum  etcvlmtum),  some  tobacco,  and  abundance  of  pumpkins, 
which  form  a  great  part  of  their  food.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
trees,  which  are  of  the  species  found  in  New  Zealand :  the  karaka- 
tree  (Corynocarput  lavigatiu)  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  forest. 
No  kind  of  quadruped  occurs,  except  the  Norwegian  rat.  Birds  are 
numerous  :  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  sea-shores  are  ducks,  snipes, 
plovers,  curlews,  and  redbills ;  in  the  forests  the  mocking-bird,  a 
little  green  parroquet,  the  mako-mako,  a  singing-bird,  and  the  large 
New  Zealand  pigeon.  Fish  are  abundant.  Both  the  spermaceti  and 
black  whales  are  seen  in  great  numbers  off  the  shore. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Broughton,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Chatham,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  They  were  afterwards  frequently  visited  by  whalers,  and 
in  1840  a  whaling  station  was  established  at  O'insra.  Broughton  found 
them  inhabited  by  a  people  belonging  to  the  Malay  race.  They  are 
not  so  tall,  muscular,  and  well  proportioned  as  the  New  Zealanders ; 
and  their  complexion  is  darker.  The  natives,  of  whom  a  compara- 
tively small  number  remain,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery 
and  degradation  by  two  tribe*  of  New  Zealr.nders.  The  number  of 
the  New  Zralanders  who  settled  in  the  Chatham  Islands  is  stated  to 
have  been  800 :  and,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  a  portion 
of  Warekauri  was  soon  brought  into  cultivation,  so  that  they  could 
furnivh  supplies  for  the  few  vessels  which  annually  resort  to  the  island. 

South-east  of  Warekauri  lies  Rangi-hante,  or  Pitt's  Island,  which 
is  about  12  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  consists  principally  of 


a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  having  a  flat  top,  whose  declivities 
terminate  neav  the  coast.  It  has  no  harbour,  and  is  stated  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  aboriginal  natives.  The  other  islands 
are  mere  rocks,  and  only  frequented  by  sea-birds. 

(Dieffenbach,  'Account  of  the  Chatham  Islands/  in  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xi.) 

CHATILLON-DE-MICHAILLE.     [Aiw] 

CHATILLON-LES-DOMBES.     [Anr.1    " 

CHATRE,  LA.     [IKDBE.] 

CHATSWORTH.     [DERBYSHIRE.] 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER.     [ALABAMA.] 

CHAUDIERE.     [CANADA.] 

CHAUDPOOR.     [BAREILLT.] 

CHAUMONT.     [MARNE,  HAUTE.] 

CHAUNY.     [AISNE.] 

CHAUSSEY.     [MANCHE,  LA.] 

CHAUX-DE-FOND.    [NEUFCHATEL.] 

CHAVANGES.     [AtTBE.] 

CHEADLE,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  sent  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cheadle  and  hundred  of  Totmonslow 
South,  is  situated  near  the  Tean  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Churnet, 
in  52°  59'  N.  lat.,  1°  59'  "W.  long.  ;  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Stafford, 
and  146  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road  ;  Alton  station  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  railway,  which  is  4  miles  from  Cheadle,  is 
144  miles  distant  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Cheadle  in  1851  was  2728.  The  town  is  governed  by  the  county 
magistrates.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Cheadle  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,631  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,177. 

Cheadle  is  called  Cedla  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The  town  is 
within  the  moorland  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  hills  formerly  barren,  but  recently  covered  by  planta- 
tions of  timber-trees.  Cheadle  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of 
indifferently-built  houses. 

The  old  church  had  some  fine  examples  of  the  decorated  style  in 
its  windows,  arches,  and  tracery  ;  but  in  1837  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  it  down,  and  a  new  one  was  built  in  its  place.  A  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  church  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin  was  opened 
with  great  ceremony  in  1846.  The  chief  portion  of  the  expense  of 
this  building  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan,  New  Connexion, 
and  Primitive  Methodists. 

In  the  town  are  a  Free  school,  two  National  schools,  and  an  Infant 
school.  The  school-house  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  a 
large  and  fine  building.  There  are.  a  public  parochial  library  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  manufactories  of  Cheadle  are  copper  works,  brass  works, 
and  a  tape  manufactory ;  a  little  coal-mining  is  also  carried  on.  The 
Caldon  Canal  passes  along  the  valley  of  the  Churnut  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

(Communication  from  Cheadle.) 

CHEDDAR.     [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 

CHEUUBA.     [ARACAJJ.] 

CHELMSFORD,  Essex,  a  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Chelunsford,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Chelmer,  in  51°  44'  N.  lat.,  0°  28'  E.  long. ;  29  miles  N.E, 
by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  29  j  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford  was  6033  in 
1851.  The  parish  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Chelmsford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  01 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,738  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  32,258. 

Chelmsford  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Essex,  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Ipswich.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  an 
ancient  ford  over  the  river  Chelmer,  near  its  confluence  with  the  river 
Cann.  The  manor  was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  bishops  of 
London.  About  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  became  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Maurice,  then  bishop  of  London,  built  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Cann  and  diverted  to  it  the  public  road  which  previously 
passed  through  Writtle,  by  which  means  he  made  Chelmsford  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  present  bridge  over 
the  Cann,  a  handsome  stone  structure  of  one  arch,  was  built  in  1787. 
The  High-street,  which  is  wide  and  commodious  and  contains  many 
good  houses,  extends  from  this  bridge  to  the  Shire  Hall.  There  are 
several  other  streets.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  A  tolerably 
good  supply  of  water  has  been  furnished  for  a  considerable  period 
from  a  conduit  in  the  market-place,  which  is  fed  by  pipes  from 
Burgess  Wells,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  south-east. 
The  fountain  was  re-constructed  in  1841,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  public  subscription.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  ^t.  Mary,  is 
a  spacious  gothic  structure,  rebuilt  in  1424.  In  June  1800  the  roof 
and  a  portion  of  the  walls  fell  in,  but  the  church  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled  tower  of  the  13th 
century  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  interior  contains  many 
interesting  monuments.  There  are  a  district  church  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Irvingites, 
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•ad  Roman  Catholic*.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VL, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  4881.  a  year,  and  is  free  to  40  boys, 
bat  in  1852  the  number  of  scholars  was  under  20.  There  are 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  philosophical  society,  a 
mechanics  institution  with  a  museum  and  reading-rooms,  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Shire  Hall  is  a  handsome  building, 
hiving  a  front  of  Portland  atone.  The  new  jail  i*  built  on  the 
r~4..»;r.g  principle,  and  will  accommodate  272  prisoner*.  The  county 
astute*  are  held  at  Chelmsford ;  also  quarter  section*  and  a  county 
court  Beside*  the  (tone  bridge  already  noticed,  there  are  a  cast-iron 
bridge  over  the  Cann  and  two  bridge*  over  two  branches  of  the 
Chelmer,  which  surround  a  small  island  called  Mesopotamia.  Upon 
this  island  a  ludicrous  mock  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  has 
been  long  conducted  on  the  occurrence  of  elections  of  the  county 
member*.  On  the*"  occasions  there  are  the  usual  nomination,  speech- 
making,  chairing,  *c.,  and  the  proceedings  end  with  the  newly-elected 
member  receiving  a  ducking  in  the  river. 

Chelmsford  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture  for  ita  prosperity. 
There  are  here  tan-work*,  corn-mills,  coach-works,  an  organ  factory, 
and  work*  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implement*.  The 
river  Chelmer  was  nude  navigable  from  Chelmsford  to  Maldon  (about 
16  miles)  towards  the  close  of  the  but  century ;  the  basin  and  wharfs 
are  at  Springfield,  near  to  the  town :  barges  of  30  tons  are  employed 
in  the  navigation.  The  channel  U  30  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  20  feet 
at  the  bottom.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  12th  and  November  12th. 

(Morant,  Ettts ;  Wright,  Ettex ;  Communication  from  Chclmiford.) 

CHELSEA,  Middlesex,  formerly  a  village  reckoned  about  2  miles 
from  London,  but  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  suburbs,  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  hundred  of  OasuLston.  The 
population  of  Chelsea  district  in  1851  was  56,538.  The  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Chelsea  is  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  parish  and  district 

Chelsea  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  about  15  feet  above  the  Thames. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  a  house  here,  wrote  the  name  Chelchith. 
In  the  16th  century  it  began  to  be  written  Chelsey.  Many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  had  residences  here,  and  there  were  several  noted 
coffee-bouses,  taverns,  and  public-houses  with  gardens,  which  were 
much  frequented  in  the  17th  aud  18th  centuries. 

The  parish  church  of  Chelsea  being  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population,  a  new  church  was  erected  in  Robert- 
street,  and  consecrated  in  1824.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  in  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  old  church  is  situated  near  Batter- 
sea  Bridge ;  and  is  an  interesting  structure,  both  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  work  which  it  contains,  and  for  ita  monuments,  several  of 
which  are  to  persons  celebrated  in  English  history,  or  in  literature. 
The  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  More  is  the  most  famous.  The  rapid 
increase  of  buildings  in  and  around  Chelsea,  within  the  present  century, 
has  led  to  the  construction  of  many  new  churches.  Besides  the  two 
churches  above  named,  there  are  Christ  church,  in  Queen's  Road,  and 
St  Jude's  in  Turk's  Row ;  together  with  Upper  Chelsea  church 
and  St  Saviour's,  also  in  Upiwr  Chelsea.  The  new  church  and  college 
of  St  Barnabas,  opened  in  June  1850,  is  near  the  eastern  margin  of 
Chelsea.  In  Park  Walk  is  on  Episcopal  chapel.  There  are  al.«o  a 
considerable  number  of  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Among  the  educational  estab- 
lishments the  chief  is  St  Mark's  Training  College,  a  normal  school 
for  schoolmasters  belonging  to  the  National  Society,  which  had  72 
student*  in  residence  in  1852.  A  training  institution  for  school- 
mistresses, belonging  to  the  same  society,  situated  in  King's  Road, 
had  90  student*  in  residence  in  1852.  There  ore  several  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Chelsea  is  chiefly  lighted  by  two  gas  companies,  the  Westminster 
and  the  Imperial.  Chelsea  Water  Works  ore  at  Thames  Bank.  In  tho 
Fulham  Road  is  the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  is  at  Chelsea.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  Dr.  SutcliflV,  dean  of  Exeter,  projected  a  college  for  the 
study  of  polemical  divinity,  which  met  with  the  king's  approbation. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  May  8th,  1609.  In 
the  charter  of  incorporation  it  is  styled  'King  James's  College  at 
Chelsey '  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  appropriated  by  the  Parliament 
to  different  purpose*.  Charles  II.  gavo  it  to  the  then  newly 
established  Royal  Society ;  but  not  being  adapted  to  their  use,  it 
was  restored  to  tho  king  for  18001.,  in  order  that  the  site  might  be 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Hospital.  The  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
was  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
16th  of  February  1682  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1690,  at  an  expense  it  is  stated  of  160,0001.  It  1*  of  brick,  ornamented 
with  stone  quoin*,  cornice*,  pediment*,  and  columns.  The  building 
consist*  of  three  court*,  two  of  which  are  spacious  quadrangles  ;  the 
third,  the  central  one,  i*  open  on  the  south  side  next  the  Thames. 
It  consist*  of  three  side*  of  a  square,  ornamented  with  porticoes  and 
plauas,  and  ha*  a  pleating  appearance.  The  north  front  is  simple 
in  ita  style,  and  consist*  of  a  centre  and  wing*,  in  a  straight  line, 
with  no  other  ornament  than  a  plain  portico.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hospital  are  the  chapel  and  the  great  dining  h»ll.  The  business  of 


the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  managed  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seal.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  and  various  subordinate  officers.  There  are 
usually  upward*  of  500  invalid*  in  the  hospital,  who  are  divided  into 
cl»sses,  and  regulated  by  military  discipline.  In  addition  to  their 
provision  and  clothing  they  receive  a  weekly  pension.  There  are 
besides  numerous  out-pensioner*.  The  body  of  the  late  Duke  of  Well- 
ington lay  in  state  in  Chelsea  Hospital  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
public  funeral,  which  took  place  on  November  18th  1852.  On  Nov. 
13th  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  who  thronged  to  the  hospital  to 
e  the  lying-in-state  was  so  great,  that  several  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  is  also  in  Chelsea.  The  building  is  on 
an  extensive  plan :  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1801,  and  it  was  completed  in  1805.  It  is  appropriated  to 
the  support  and  education  of  children  (especially  orphans)  of  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  1851  there  were  in  the  Normal 
school  40  students,  in  the  Model  school  270  scholars,  and  in  the 
Infant  school  80  scholars.  The  Apothecaries  Company  of  London 
have  a  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  statue, 
by  -Rysbrack,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  from  whom  the  company  received 
the  freehold  of  the  ground,  the  consideration  paid  being  an  annual 
presentation  of  plants  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  large  steam-boat  traffic  has  become  established  at  Chelsea ; 
it  is  accommodated  by  three  piers,  one  of  which,  erected  by  the  Earl 
of  Cadogan,  is  a  handsome  structure.  Cremorne  House  and  gardens 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  proprietors  wh»  have  opened  them  as 
a  place  of  public  amusement.  A  new  bridge  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  Battersea  Park  is  in  process  of  erection  ;  the  estimates  for 
the  bridge  amount  to  70,0001.  By  the  New  Reform  Bill,  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  February  13th,  1854,  it  is  proposed  to  form 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  into  an  electoral  district  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

(Lysons,  Environ!  of  London;  Faulkuer,  Historical  Detcription  of 
Chdtea  ;  Communication  from  Ckdtea.) 

CHELTENHAM,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Cheltenham,  and  eastern  division  of  the  county,  is 
situated  in  51°  54'  N.  lat,  2°  4'  W.  long. ;  distant  8  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester,  88  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  121  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  and 
parish,  which  ore  co-extensive,  was  85,051  in  1851.  The  town  is 
governed  by  commissioners.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester,  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  Cheltenham  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  24,303  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,193. 

Cheltenham  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance  at  an  early 
period.  British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  priory  existed  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  9th 
century.  lu  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham 
petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sending  two  member* 
to  Parliament,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted.  The 
franchise  was  re-conferred  on  the  town  by  the  Reform  Act  At  the 
close  of  the  17th  century  however,  Cheltenham  was  a  mere  rural 
village.  In  1716  the  discovery  of  the  healing  properties  of  a  saline 
spring  first  attracted  visitors  to  Cheltenham.  From  that  time  the 
place  gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  it  suddenly  became  a 
fashionable  resort  in  consequence  of  George  III.  having  been  directed 
by  his  physicians  to  try  the  waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  having  derived 
benefit  from  them.  In  the  present  century  the  increase  has  been 
remarkably  rapid.  In  1804  the  town  consisted  of  one  long  street, 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  Chelt  flowed,  and  was  crossed  at 
intervals  by  stepping  stones  ;  it  then  contained  710  houses  and  3076 
inhabitants;  at  the  Census  of  1851  there  were  found  to  be  6990 
houses,  and  OB  above  stated,  35,051  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  along  which  runs  the 
streamlet  from  which  the  town  derives  ita  name.  The  Cotswold  hills 
form  a  vast  amphitheatre,  sheltering  the  town  on  the  north-east,  and 
causing  the  temperature  of  the  valley  to  be  equable  and  pleasant. 
Cheltenham  possesses  no  manufacture,  and  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  being  entirely  of  recent  erection,  and  constructed  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  the  town  is  altogether  an  agreeable 
place  of  residence. 

Cheltenham  consists  of  a  principal  street  above  a  mile  long,  with 
numerous  other  streets,  square*,  crescent*,  and  terrace*  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  different  places  of  public  resort,  the  pump-rooms,  hotels, 
and  lodging-houses  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  those  of  most 
other  watering  places.  The  Promenade,  Old  Well  Walk,  and  other 
walk*,  afford  pleasant  public  promenade*.  There  are  four  spas,  the 
Royal  Old  Well,  the  Montpelier  Spa,  Pittville  Spa,  and  the  Cambray 
Spa.  There  are  also  numerous  baths.  The  waters  are  all  saline,  and 
contain  as  their  chief  ingredients  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  almost  the  only  ancient 
building  in  Cheltenham.  It  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  chiefly  of 
the  decorated  style,  with  a  tower  rising  from  tho  intersection  of  the 
cross,  and  a  very  lofty  spire.  The  interior  in  incumbered  and  dis- 
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figured  by  huge  pews  and  galleries.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  mutilated 
cross.  The  other  churches  are — Trinity,  St.  John's,  St.  James's,  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Philip's,  Christ  church,  and  St.  Peter's.  Christ  church, 
the  most  generally  admired  of  these  buildings,  will  accommodate  2000 
persons ;  it  is  a  pleasing  edifice  of  a  mixed  modern  gothic  style,  with 
a  tower  174  feet  high.  St.  Peter's  is  a  picturesque  specimen  of  the 
Norman  style ;  the  interior  has  a  very  chaste  appearance.  The  Wes- 
leyan,  Calvinistic,  New  Connexion,  Primitive  and  Association  Method- 
ists, Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Mormonites  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

The  principal  educational  establishment  in  Cheltenham  is  the  Pro- 
prietary College,  situated  in  the  Bath -road.  The  building,  an  imposing 
structure  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style,  was  erected  in  1843.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  240  feet;  the  lecture-room  is  40  feet  by  32  feet;  the  prin- 
cipal windows  are  35  feet  high  by  20  feet  wide.  In  1852  the  college 
was  attended  by  412  students.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  in  the 
High-street,  was  founded  in  1578  ;  it  has  now  an  income  of  about 
800/.  a  year.  There  were  175  scholars  in  1852.  The  school  possesses 
10  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Oxford  University,  none  of  which 
is  less  than  601.  a  year.  There  are  six  National  schools,  three  British 
schools,  and  four  Infant  schools.  A  Church  of  England  Training 
College  has  been  founded  for  educating  masters  and  mistresses  of 
infant  and  parochial  schools.  The  building  for  male  students  recently 
erected  contains  residences  for  the  principal,  vice-principal,  assistant- 
master,  and  100  students.  The  cost  of  this  building  (defrayed  by  sub- 
scription, aided  by  a  government  grant)  was  upwards  of  10,0002.  The 
architect  of  the  building,  which  has  a  quaint  monastic  character,  was 
Mr.  Daukes.  For  the  female  establishment  a  house  is  rented  which  ac- 
commodates three  governesses,  a  superintendent,  matron,  and  60  pupils. 
There  were  75  male  and  60  female  students  in  residence  in  1852. 

'  in  i'enham  possesses  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
almshoMses,  parochial  charities,  and  a  very  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions.  There  are  also  a  savings  bank,  a 
literary  and  philosophical  institute,  horticultural,  choral,  and  numerous 
other  societies  and  clubs.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There 
is  a  daily  market ;  seven  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 

Of  the  numerous  mansions  in  Cheltenham  and  its  vicinity,  Thirle- 
stane  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Northwick,  in  the  Bath-road,  deserves 
particular  mention,  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  excellent  collection 
of  paintings,  including  many  admirable  works  by  both  old  and 
modern  masters.  It  is  open  to  the  public  under  certain  regulations. 

(Atkyns,  Oloucesterthire ;  Cheltenham  Hiitoria  and  Guides;  Com- 
munications from  Cheltenham.) 

CHEMMIS.     [AcHMin.] 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  in  Saxony,  the  capital  of  the  Erzge'oirge 
circle,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  in  a  beautiful  and 
well-watered  valley  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  every  direction. 
It  stands  in  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  17°  55'  E.  long.,  and  about  976 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  Chemnitz  was  for  four  centuries  a 
free  Imperial  city.  It  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in 
Saxony.  In  no  place  indeed  have  the  English  improvements  been 
introduced  with  such  care  and  skill  as  in  Chemnitz.  There  are 
several  large  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  numerous  manu- 
factories for  printing  cotton  goods,  and  some  in  which  the  yarn  is 
dyed  red  like  Turkish  yarn.  The  woollen  manufactures,  which  were 
formerly  very  considerable,  have  much  decreased  in  the  last  fifty 
years ;  but  in  the  town,  as  well  as  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  are  many 
stocking  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  linen-cloth  and  of  spin- 
ning machinery  also  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Chemnitz 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  situated  where  the  road  between 
Prague  in  Bohemia  and  Leipzig,  and  that  which  unites  Bavaria  with 
Dresden,  cross  one  another.  IU  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America  are  of  considerable  amount.  The  town  contains 
28,650  inhabitants,  and  is  well  built  ;  the  streets  are  spacious 
and  mostly  straight,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  more  like 
palaces  than  dwelling-houses.  It  is  lighted  with  lamps  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  cleanliness  of  its  streets.  The  public 
edifices  are  in  a  good  style,  but  none  of  them  particularly  distin- 
guished. Among  them  may  be  named  the  Great  Church,  the  Rath- 
hau.-s  or  town-hall,  and  the  Gewandhaus,  or  cloth-halL 

CHEPSTOW,  Monmouthshire,  a  market-town  and  port,  and  the 
neat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Chepstow  and  upper 
division  of  Caldicott  hundred,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wye,  in  51°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  39'  W.  long. ;  16  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Monmouth,  135  miles  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  141J  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  and  South  Wales  railways.  The  population  of 
Chepstow  town  was  4295  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Chepstow  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  38  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  64,930 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  19,000. 

Chepstow  is  situated  about  24  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Wye 
with  the  iestuary  of  the  Severn.  The  town  was  at  an  early  period 
strongly  fortified.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  its  remains  indicate 
its  former  strength  and  extent.  The  remains  consist  of  four  courts 
and  a  central  building,  and  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
precipitous  cliff.  The  area  of  the  castle  is  above  three  acres  :  but  it  is 
narrow  in  comparison  with  its  great  length.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
gateway  between  two  large  round  towers,  and  has  been  protected  by 
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an  iron  door,  double  portcullises,  machicolations,  and  other  defences. 
Chepstow  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  shortly  after  the  Con- 
quest by  Fitz-Osborne,  earl  of  Hereford,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  of  at  least  ttwo  centuries  later  date.  The  castle  has 


force,  endeavoured  to  regain  possession  of  the  castle,  but  the  garrison 
refusing  to  yield,  and  time  pressing,  he  delegated  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  to  Colonel  Ewer,  who  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  though 
not  till  their  commander,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  and  40  of  their 
number  were  slain,  and  their  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted. 
Henry  Marten,  one  of  the  Judges  who  tried  Charles  I.,  was  confined 
for  upwards  of  20  years  in  the  keep  of  Chepstow  Castle  :  he  was  how- 
ever allowed  to  have  his  family  with  him,  and  to  receive  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  He  died  in  the  castle  and  was  buried  in  Chepstow  church. 
The  keep  is  now  commonly  designated  Marten's  Tower.  One  of  the 
ancient  gate-houses  of  the  town  is  still  in  a  tolerably  good  condition. 

Chepstow  church  is  an  edifice  of  Norman  erection,  and  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Chepstow.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  some  handsome  monuments.  The  church  has  been  lately 
enlarged,  and  affords  sittings  for  1600  persons.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Irvingites  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  12  boys,  a  National 
school,  an  hospital,  and  several  almshouses  :  also  some  parochial 
charities.  The  town  possesses  a  literary  institution,  a  horticultural 
society,  a  choral  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  inarket-houso  and  a 
theatre  are  among  the  public  buildings.  The  railway  bridge  across 
the  Wye  is  a  remarkable  construction,  the  part  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side  being  tubular  but  open  at  top,  while  on  the  Monmouthshire  side 
the  rail  runs  upon  arches  :  this  construction  was  necessary  to  avoid 
impeding  the  navigation. 

The  town  of  Chepstow  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  rises  with  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  river,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  bridge, 
erected  in  1816,  is  constructed  of  iron :  it  is  a  substantial  and  rather 
handsome  structure  of  five  arches,  and  is  372  feet  long.  The  rise  of 
water  at  Chepstow  bridge  at  high  tide,  is  50  feet,  being  the  greatest 
tidal  rise  in  Europe.  On  a  few  occasions  it  has  risen  much  higher. 
The  river  being  narrow  the  rush  of  water  at  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  extremely  fierce.  For  large  vessels  the  Wye  is  navigable  to  Chep- 
stow bridge;  barges  of  from  18  tons  to  30  tons  can  ascend  the  river 
as  far  as  Hereford.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  port,  on  31st  December  1852  were  as  follows  : — 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  42,  tonnage  1154;  above  50  tons,  14, 
tonnage  1309 :  steam  vessels  1  of  17  tons,  and  1  of  53  tons.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade — 
inwards,  396  vessels,  tonnage  10,247;  outwards,  112  vessels,  tonnage 
7426 ;  and  1  steam  vessel  inwards  of  65  tons.  In  the  colonial  trade — 
inwards,  1  vessel  of  145  tons;  in  the  foreign  trade — inwards,  4  vessels, 
320  tons. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  cleansed.  A 
county  court  is  held  at  Chepstow.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  ;  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Near  Chepstow  is  Hardwick  House,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff. Mathern  House,  the  former  residence  of  the  bishops  of  LlandaS', 
is  near  the  sea  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Chepstow.  Close  by 
Chepstow  is  Piercefield,  the  grounds  of  which  are  of  much  celebrity. 
From  the  walks  are  obtained  rich  and  extensive  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  and  the  country  beyond.  Views  of  eqvial  beauty 
and  nearly  equal  extent  are  also  obtained  from  the  summit  of  Wynd- 
cliff,  a  rock  970  feet  high,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up 
the  Wye.  Five  miles  from  Chepstow  are  the  famous  and  most 
picturesque  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  But  the  whole  country  around 
Chepstow  is  unusually  beautiful  and  interesting. 

(Cox,  Monmouthshire ;  Cliffe,  Book  of  South  Wales  ;  Land  We  Live 
In,  vol.  i. ;  Communication  from  Chepstow.) 

CHER,  a  department  nearly  in  the  centre  of  France,  comprehends 
that  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Herri  called  Upper  Berri  and  a 
portion  of  Bourbonnais.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
department  of  Loiret,  on  the  south  it  has  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  west  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  Indre,  and  on  the 
east  the  department  of  Nievre  and  the  river  Loire.  It  is  included 
between  46°  18'  and  47°  40'  N.  lat.,  1°  50'  and  3°  5'  E.  long.  Measured 
north  and  south  its  greatest  length  is  86  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  east  and  west  56  miles.  The  area  is  2780  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  306,261,  which 
gives  110'16  to  the  square  mile,  being  64'554  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  vast  plain  of  very 
unequal  fertility.  The  eastern  part,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Loire,  is  extremely  fertile.  The  northern  district  (which  is  called 
Sancerrois,  from  its  chief  town  Sancerre)  has  several  ranges  of  low 
hills,  which  sweep  in  parallel  curves  from  south-east  to  north-west  and 
west ;  between  them  are  valleys  watered  by  rivers,  which  follow  the 
direction  of  the  hills,  and  here  the  soil  is  sandy  and  in  many  parts 
covered  with  heaths  and  marshes.  In  the  north-western  districts, 
which  form  part  of  the  dismal  region  called  Sologue  [LoiR-ET-CHEBJ, 
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UM  toil  cotuuU  of  a  hungry  mad  that  yield*  litUe  else  than  berth 
•0.1  broom.  In  the  couth  and  south-west  the  Uod  is  tolerably  good, 
tat  bore  and  in  the  centre  of  the  department  there  i*  a  great  number 
of  pood*  and  manhe*.  The  extant  of  natural  pasturage  and  moor- 
land throughout  the  department  ii  very  oonnderable. 

The  river  O«r,  from  which  the  department  i*  named,  rue*  east  of 
AubuMoa  in  the  department  of  Cnuce,  on  the  border*  of  which, 
baring  received  the  Tank*  from  the  left,  it  crone*  the  north-went  of 
the  department  of  Allier,  and  running  north  Mparatc*  Allier  from 
Cher,  in  thi*  part  of  iU  ooune  taking  in  the  water*  of  the  Aumanoe 
from  the  right ;  turning  from  the  boundary  a  few  mile*  couth  of  St- 
Amand  it  run*  north-wort  through  the  departtneDt  of  Cher  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienon,  where  it  receive*  the  Arnon  from  the  left 
an!  the  Ycrre  from  the  right,  and  begin*  to  be  navigable.  Below 
Vienon  it  turn*  we*t  and  enter*  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
taking  in  the  Sauldre  a  little  below  Selle*  on  the  right  bank  ;  hence 
iU  course  i*  generally  west  to  it*  junction  with  the  Loire  a  little  below 
Tour*,  after  a  ooune  of  about  200  mile*.  The  Cher  i*  subject  to 
flood*,  which  sometime*  rise  16  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  iU 
surface,  and  a*  the  ground*  in  the  lower  part  of  it*  ooune  along  the 
right  bank  are  low,  it*  inundation*  are  often  attended  with  great 
destruction,  notwithstanding  that  dyke*  have  been  erected  along  the 
right  bank  for  17  mile*  from  it*  junction  with  the  Loire.  The  Loire 
and  the  Allier,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  form  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  most  northern  part  of  the  department  i*  drained  by  the 
Grand  Sauldre  and  Petit  Sauldre,  which  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
Bourge*  respectively  flow  north-west,  and  uuitc  beyond  the  western 
boundary  to  form  the  Sauldre. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  du  Due  de  Bern,  called 
also  Canal  du  Cher,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher  from 
Montlucon  in  the  department  of  Allier  to  St-Amand ;  hence  it  enters 
the  valleys  of  the  Marmande,  the  Ycvre,  and  the  Auron,  passing 
Bourges,  and  joins  the  Cher  again  at  Vierzon.  A  branch  joins  thia 
canal  to  the  lateral  Canal  of  the  Loire,  which  runs  from  Digoin  to 
Brian,  where  the  Canal  du  Loing  commences,  uniting  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  department  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  from  Orleans 
to  St-Etienne,  which  passes  through  Vierzou  and  Bourges  ;  it  thence 
runs  eastward  to  Never*,  and  then  south  up  the  valley  of  the  Allier 
to  Moulin*  and  Varenne,  in  the  department  of  Allier.  All  this  part 
of  -the  railway  U  now  (March,  1854)  open ;  the  section  between 
Varenne  and  Roanne  when  finished  will  complete  the  line.  A  branch 
railway  from  Vierzon  run*  south-west  to  Chateauroux  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre.  The  common  road- way  accommodation  is  by  8  national 
and  21  departmental  roads. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  department  contains  1,779,060  acres.  Of 
this  area  916,000  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation,  274,958  are  natural 
grass-land,  31,820  are  under  vineyards,  291,100  under  woods  and 
forests,  and  155,183  under  heaths,  ponds,  and  marshes.  The  common 
bread-studs  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption. 
Hemp  i*  extensively  cultivated;  the  annual  produce  is  14,760 cwts. 
This  department  supplies  the  wine  from  which  the  beet  Orleans 
vinegar  is  made.  The  annual  yield  of  the  vineyards  is  only  5,500,000 
gallon*.  Other  articles  of  produce  are  fruits,  flax,  chestnuts,  truffle*, 
Ac.  Hones,  goats,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  numerous ;  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  esteemed  for  its  fineness.  Game,  bees,  and  poultry  abound. 

Iron  and  coal  mine*  are  worked ;  and  marble,  building,  and  mill 
•tone  are  extensively  quarried.  Manganese,  lithographic  stone, 
gypsum,  porcelain,  and  fuller's  clay  are  found.  There  are  fifteen  blast- 
furnaces and  thirty  forges,  in  which  the  smelting  of  the  ore  and  its 
conversion  into  malleable  iron  and  ateel  is  effected  near  the  mines, 
chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 
It  is  probable  however  that  the  spread  of  railroads  and  the  recent 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  imported  coals  have  led  to  the  substitution  of 
better  fuel  in  these  metallurgic  establishments.  The  other  indus- 
trial products  an  coarse  cloth,  drugget,  canvass,  nails,  cutlery,  porcelain, 
saltpetre,  oak-stave*,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  to.  The  commerce  ol 
the  department  consists  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
mentioned,  and  of  fat  cattle,  goat-skins,  timber,  and  beech-wood  toys. 

The  department  i*  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 
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starved  himself  to  death,  July  22,  1461.  JMMtofrflWM  ha*  2451 
inhabitant*,  who  an  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  iron ; 
then  i*  an  ochre  mine  near  th»  town.  Vifrton,  60  mile*  8.  from 
Orlean*,  19  mile*  N.W.  from  Bourge*,  and  89  miles  N.E.  from  Cha- 
teauroux, with  which  town*  it  has  communication  by  railway,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Yam  with  the  Cher,  and  ha*  about  6000  inha- 
bitant*, including  the  whole  commune.  It  i*  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  it*  site  on  a  navigable  river  and  canal  among  vine-clad  hill* 
and  vast  meadow*  i*  very  delightful,  and  present*  a  most  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  dismal  region,  well  named  La  Trute  Sologne,  which 
ies  north  of  Vienon,  and  i*  traversed  in  coming  here  from  Orleans. 
The  bouse*  are  mostly  covered  with  slates.  Vienon  i*  a  place  of 
great  and 'increasing  commercial  activity.  Cloth,  >erge,  iron-ware, 
losiery,  porcelain,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  great  quantities  of 
.he  best  iron  of  Bern  are  manufactured  at  the  furnace*  and  the  forge* 
near  the  town. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Sancerrt,  near 
lie  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  an  ill-built  place,  but  prettily  situated  on  a 
lill,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  vines.     It  is  28  miles  N.E. 
From  Bourges,  and  ha*  3483  inhabitant*,  a  college,  tribunal  of  first 
uatance,  manufacture*  of  hosiery  and  leather,  and  a  considerable 

trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  and  marble  raised  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  Aultiyny,  N.W.  of  Soncerre,  is  a  wretched,  ugly,  ill-built 
town,  with  2176  inhabitants  and  a  large  market  for  wool.  Ifenriche- 
monl,  formerly  called  £oi»-bclle,  is  a  pretty  and  well-built  town  a  few 
miles  W.  from  Saucerre,  with  3018  inhabitants ;  in  the  centra  of  the 
town  is  a  spacious  square  in  which  the  four  main  streets  meet ;  the 
bouses  are  all  built  of  brick  ;  the  town  has  cloth-factories,  tanneries, 
and  a  large  wool-market  Itoy-le-Prf,  17  miles  from  Sanoerre,  has 
blast-furnaces,  forges,  and  iron-foundries,  and  2703  inhabitant*. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Si. -A  mand-Moitt- 
rond,  which   has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,   and  8158 
inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.     [AMAND,  ST.]     CMttaa- 
M  i  ill  a  nl,  in  the  south  of  the  department,  has  a  population  of  2711, 
and  a  very  ancient  castle.     C/ultcauncuf-tur-C her,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Cher,  has  2219  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  wine,  horses,  and 
cattle ;  there  is  a  wire-drawing  factory  and  an  ancient  ruined  castlo 
in  the  town.     Dun-lt-Iloi,  N.  of  St-Amand,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Auron,  a  feeder  of  the  Y6vre,  was  formerly  a  very  important  town 
defended  by  walls  and  a  strong  citadel ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  its  capture  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL  by  the  English,  who 
pillaged  the  town  and  burned  the  suburbs:  the  population  is  40U7. 
Large  cattle  fairs  are  held  in  Dun-le-Roi.     Guerche,  on  the  Aubois,  a 
feeder  of  the  Loire,  has  2090  inhabitants,  and  smelt-furnaces,  which 
produce  metal  of  the  best  quality.     Ligniirtt,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Arnou,  and  near  the  large  pond  or  rather  lake  of  Villiers,  has 
2200  inhabitants,  and   an   old  castle  rich  in  historical  associations. 
Sancoiiu,  near  the  source  of  the  Aubois,  has  2464  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  corn,  wood,  cattle,  gypsum,  lithographic  stones,  *c. 

The  department  forms,  together  with  that  of  Indre,  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Bourges ;  it  is  within  the  circuit  of  the  High  Court  and 
University  of  Bourges,  and  is  included  in  the  19th  Military  Division, 
of  which  Bourges  is  head-quarters. 

CHERBOURG,  a  sea-port  town,  naval  station,  and  fortress  of  the 
first  class,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotoutiu, 
in  the  department  of  Manche,  in  France,  at  a  distance  of  75  miles 
due  3.  from  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  213  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Paris,  and  has  24,212  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  which  falls  into  the  bay  lying 
between  Cape  Levi  on  the  east  and  Cape  la  Hague  on  the  west  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  roofed 
with  slate*,  which  ore  got  from  quarries  near  the  town.  The  only 
objects  deserving  of  mention  besides  those  connected  with  the  harbour 
are  the  old  tower,  which  formed  port  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the 
church  near  it,  and  the  Cliapelle-de-Notre-Dame-du-Vocu,  first  erected 
by  the  empress  Maude  on  a  spot  called  Chantereyne,  outside  the  town 
and  close  to  the  dockyard ;  the  public  library ;  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  the  town-hall ;  and  the  theatre. 

The  commercial  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette  consists  of  an 
outer  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  channel  656 
yards  long,  55  yards  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  at  low  water ; 
and  of  a  basin,  closed  by  flood-gates,  in  which  vessels  are  kept  always 
afloat  The  harbour  is  lined  with  quays ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 


1.  In  the  first  arrondisMment  the  chief  town  is  Bocnoia.  Oracry 
an  ill-built  town,  20  mile*  N.W.  from  Bourge*,  ha*  3075  inhabitants 
near  it  then  i*  a  Druidical  alUr,  consisting  of  a  Urge  stone  slab 
inclining  to  the  north  supported  by  three  other  slab*,  and  surrounded 
except  toward*  the  couth,  by  twenty-one  huge  stone*.  St. -Martin 
tTAujiiyny,  10  mile*  from  Bourge*,  ha*  2318  inhabitant*.  Mfhun-nu- 
Ylvrt  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district  near  the  Yevre,  and  on  the 
railroad  from  Vienon  to  Bourge*,  and  ha*  3333  inhabitants.  Th< 
town  is  very  ancient ;  near  it  an  the  ruin*  of  the  old  castle  in  which 
Charle*  VII.  lived  with  Ague*  Son),  and  in  which  he  subsequently 


outer  harbour  is  the  old  arsenal,  and  east  of  the  jetty  which  forms 

Ing  establishment 
The  naval  harbour,  which  U  better  than  half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the 


the  channel  is  a  large  bathiii 


river's  mouth,  is  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  it  has  a  depth  of 
52  feet  at  high  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  vessels  of 
the  line.  To  the  south  of  the  harbour  are  dry  docks,  and  n.mi.l 
these  four  slips  for  luiil.ling  the  largest  ships,  two  slips  for  frigates, 
beside*  powder  magazine*,  barracks,  forges,  furnaces,  workshops,  a 
large  timber-shed,  and  various  other  establishments  necessary  to  a 


upon 
forts  and  redoubts  on  built, 

The  triangular  bay  opening  to  the  north  of  these  harbours  l'«nii  < 
the  Cherbourg  Roads,  which  are  capable  of  holding  400  large  vessels, 
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have  good  holding-ground,  plenty  of  water  even  at  low  tide,  and  are 
naturally  well  sheltered,  except  from  the  north  winds.  To  protect 
the  roadstead  from  these  winds,  as  well  as  to  defend  that  part  of  it 
which  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  forts,  a  breakwater 
(digue)  has  been  erected,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  notice  taken  from  the 
'  Moniteur '  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 

"  The  breakwater  of  Cherbourg  is  at  present  entirely  terminated, 
and  from  the  1st  of  January  1854  it  must  rank  amongst  the  construc- 
tions which  require  only  to  be  kept  in  perfect  repair.  This  gigantic 
work,  commenced  in  1783,  suspended  during  the  revolutionary  tem- 
pest, resumed  under  the  empire,  suspended  once  more  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  restoration  (1814-30),  is  at  length  terminated  after 
70  years'  expectation  and  4 1  of  constant  efforts.  For  a  length  of  time 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  had  been  called  in  question  ;  terrible 
disasters  had  at  certain  moments  caused  apprehensions  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  sea  would  remain  victorious  in  this  desperate  contest 
against  the  boldest  attempts  of  human  genius ;  but  at  present  every 
disquietude  of  that  nature  may  be  set  aside,  and  the  only  thing  now 
remaining  to  be  done  is  to  consecrate  the  work  of  four  generations. 
It  is  known  that  the  project  of  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg  was 
conceived  by  the  illustrious  Vauban,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  our 
navy  having  in  the  channel  a  port  accessible  for  the  largest  ships  of 
the  line,  and  after  successive  attempts  it  (the  breakwater)  has  been 
established  at  about  4000  metres  (nearly  2.J  miles)  from  the  entrance  of 
the  commercial  port.  Its  length  is  3700  metres  i.  e.  2  miles  536  yards 
(the  breakwater  at  Plymouth  is  only  1800  metres,  or  1  mile  208  yards, 
in  length),  and  it  presents  a  relief  of  upwards  of  20  metres  (65  jj  feet) 
above  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  2000  artificial  blocks,  each  of  20  metres 
cube,  of  44,000kil.  (nearly  44  tons)  in  weight  defend  against  the 
waves  the  foundation  of  the  extreme  musoirs  (or  points  of  the  break- 
water). The  last  one  and  twenty  years  of  this  admirable  work  have 
been  exclusively  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  in  masonry, 
which  has  10  metres  50  centimetres  (34  feet)  of  height  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  above  the  level  of  the  foundation  of  the  musoirs  of 
the  two  extremities,  of  the  central  fort,  and  of  the  intermediate  fort. 
The  expenses  sin^e  1783  up  to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to 
67,300,000  francs.  The  law  of  June  25,  1841,  had  appropriated  to  the 
completion  of  the  breakwater  an  extraordinary  credit  of  18  millions  : 
but  owing  to  the  care  with  which  the  money  of  the  state  has  been 
administered,  a  saving  of  nearly  1,500,000  francs  has  been  effected  out  of 
that  sum.  Thus  a  bay  previously  formidable  to  sailors  offers  at 
present  a  sure  refuge  to  the  largest  vessels  in  the  most  violent  tem- 
pests, and  the  fleets  of  France  could  find  there  a  shelter  against  the 
sea  and  the  enemy  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  safe  asylum  open  to  the 
commercial  shipping  of  all  maritime  nations." 

The  breakwater  extends  with  a  slight  curve  (the  convex  side  to- 
wards the  north)  between  Isle-Pt'lee,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Cherbourg  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  called  La  Roche  Chavaignac,  which 
stretch  out  into  the  sea  from  the  western  shore  of  the  bay.  The 
entrances  to  the  harbour,  at  each  extremity  of  the  breakwater,  are 
about  1000  yards  wide;  the  eastern  one  commanded  by  strong  forts 
on  Inlu-Pelee  and  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  breakwater,  and  the 
western  entrance  by  similar  forta  on  the  western  end  of  the  break- 
water and  on  La  Roche  Chavaignac.  A  large  and  important  fort  (Le 
Fort  Central),  built  on  the  centre  of  the  breakwater,  commands  all  the 
interior  of  the  harbour,  and  is  capable  of  commanding  respect  to  a 
good  distance  outside  of  it.  Opposite  this  central  fort  are  the  forts 
and  batteries  above  the  naval  harbour.  On  a  ridge  of  rocks  at  the 
east  end  of  the  harbour,  not  far  from  Isle-Pc'le'e,  and  exactly  facing 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  breakwater  from  the  south,  is  the  Fort 
den  Flamands,  a  third  and  formidable  guardian  of  the  eastern  en- 
trance ;  and  a  corresponding  additional  defence  of  the  western  entrance 
is  found  in  Fort  Querqueville,  which  is  erected  on  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  La  Roche  Chavaignac.  The  fortified  arc  of  coast  round  the 
harbour  of  Cherbourg  is  little  short  of  eight  miles  in  length;  the 
chord  drawn  from  Fort  Querqueville  along  the  breakwater  to  the 
eastern  coast  is  rather  more  than  half  that  distance.  At  its  base 
the  width  of  the  breakwater  is  99  yards,  on  the  summit  33  yards ; 
and  the  depth  of  water  about  it  varies  from  36  to  45  feet.  In  the 
central  fort  there  is  a  lighthouse  65  feet  high,  in  49°  40'  N.  lat.,  1°  37' 
W.  long. ;  there  are  lighthouses  also  on  the  fort  in  Isle-Pelec  and  on 
Fort  Querqueville,  and  the  harbour  is  said  to  be  the  best  lighted  in 
the  English  Channel. 

Cherbourg  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  activity.  The 
principal  industrial  articles  are  cotton-yarn,  hosiery,  refined  sugar, 
soda,  of  which  about  12,000  tons  are  produced  annually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  chemical  products,  and  leather.  There  are  also  dye-houses, 
large  provision-stores,  and  a  lace-factory,  superintended  by  four  nuns, 
which  gives  employment  to  350  females,  150  of  whom  are  young  girls 
instructed  in  the  process  of  lace-making.  The  exports  consist  of  the 
articles  named,  and  of  butter,  eggs,  peas,  vegetables,  provisions,  cattle, 
slates,  &c. ;  the  imports  of  coal,  tir,  hemp,  and  flax,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy,  groceries,  wine,  iron,  Ac.  The  town  is  an  entrepot  for  colonial 
produce  and  salt ;  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  harbour  are  engaged 
in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Cherbourg  is  the  residence  of  a  mari- 
time prefect ;  has  tribunals  of  first  instance,  commerce,  and  naval 
affairs  ;  and  possesses  a  school  of  hydrography,  an  academical  society, 
and  a  college.  A  railroad  in  rapidly  approaching  completion  from  the 


Paris-Rouen  line  to  Cherbourg  through  Caen.  Electro-telegraphic 
wires  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  laid  down  between  Cherbourg 
and  Paris. 

(£Hctionnaire  de  la  France;  Macgregor,  Statistics ;  Paris  Moniteur; 
Letter  from  Cherbourg.) 

CHERITON.     [GLAMORGANSHIRE.] 

CHEROKEES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America.  The  remaining  body  of  Cherokees  now  inhabit 
the  district  situated  between  36°  10'  and  37°  2'  N.  lat.,  extending 
west  from  the  boundary  of  Arkansas  state,  in  94°  40'  to  about  100" 
W.  long.,  and  containing  in  all  about  16,000  square  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  the  tribe  is  now  about  28,000.  The  district  of  country  occupied 
by  the  Cherokees  forms  part  of  the  Indian  territory  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  for  the  residence  of  the  various  communities  of 
native  Indians,  each  tribe  occupying  a  distinct  territory,  and  being 
governed  by  its  own  rulers,  under  a  separate  constitution.  About  a 
century  ago  the  Cherokees  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  so  that  their 
hunting-ground  extended  over  a  part  of  the  states  of  Tennessee,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  and  over  nearly  half  the  state  of 
Georgia.  After  a  British  colony  had  been  settled  in  Georgia  (in  1732), 
the  native  tribes  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Cherokees  however  main- 
tained their  footing  for  a  long  time,  even  after  these  countries  had 
obtained  their  independence.  Since  1790  they  have  sold  different 
portions  of  their  territories  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
In  1816  they  ceded  the  country  still  possessed  by  them  within  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  districts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
receiving  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  besides  presents  and  annui- 
ties, a  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
which  some  families  emigrated.  They  afterwards  removed  to  their 
present  abode  in  the  far  west. 

The  Cherokees  are  considered  the  most  civilised  of  the  American 
Indians.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  manufactures,  and  in  the  rearing  of  cattle.  They  manufac- 
ture salt  from  brine  springs,  which  are  numerous  in  the  territory. 
The  cloth  required  for  use  by  themselves  they  make,  and  also  such 
agricultural  implements  as  are  employed  by  them.  They  have  been 
able  of  late  years  to  export  a  considerable  amount  of  produce  to  New 
Orleans.  They  chiefly  cultivate  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  They  have 
a  written  language ;  the  alphabet,  which  was  invented  by  a  native 
Cherokee,  consists  of  eighty-five  characters.  Their  language  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Pasiagoulas,  and  some  other  tribes ;  and  as  all  these  tribes  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florida,  these  languages  have  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Floridiau  languages. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  written  constitution,  embodying  the  forms 
of  republican  government.  The  chief  or  governor  of  the  tribe  is 
elective  ;  he  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  a  general 
council,  elected  annually.  The  general  council  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  house,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  judiciary, 
observing  all  the  legal  forms  prescribed  by  the  legislature.  The 
English  language  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  and  London  and 
Parisian  fashions  in  dress  are  followed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Cherokees  receive  from  the  United  States  government  an  annuity 
on  account  of  the  lands  formerly  possessed  by  them  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Christian  missionaries  of  several  denomina- 
tions have  laboured  amongst  the  Cherokees  with  considerable  success. 
Education  has  made  good  progress  amongst  them,  and  the  school 
system  maintained  by  the  tribe  is  in  a  very  efficient  state. 

CHERSON  (pronounced  Kherson),  or  Nikolajef,  a  government  of 
European  Russia,  lies  between  46°  12'  and  49"  4'  N.  lat.,  29°  10'  anil 
35°  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.W.  by  Podolia,  N.  by  Kieff,  N.E.  by 
Pultawa,  E.  by  Ekaterinoslaf,  S.E.  by  Taurida,  S.  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  W.  by  Bessarabia.  The  area  is  28,186  square  miles :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  (excluding  Odessa,  which  contains  75,900  in- 
habitants) is  766,500.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
250  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles  for 
one-third  of  the  length  from  west  to  east,  and  for  the  other  two-thirds 
almost  130  miles.  The  province,  which  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
lies  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  A  branch  of  the  Dnieper 
range  traverses  it  for  a  short  distance  on  the  north-east,  and  on  the 
south-west  a  small  chain  belonging  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Carpathians 
runs  into  the  country  from  Podolia.  It  is  only  on  the  north-west  and 
north-east  borders  that  there  is  some  wood,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elizabetgrad  there  are  considerable  forests.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  a  steppe,  beginning  at  Mirgorod  and  extending  across  the 
whole  province,  where  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  the  soil  is  however 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  In 
the  interior  the  soil  is  a  gray  clay  mixed  with  sand,  which  is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  produces  the  richest  pastures.  The 
Black  Sea  washes  the  south  of  the  province  from  the  Dniester  to  the 
Dnieper.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  of 
which  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  between  Cherson  and  Bessarabia. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  in  the  whole  province  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
their  water  bad.  There  are  very  few  wells  of  fresh-water.  The  climate 
is  very  variable ;  in  summer  the  heat  is  from  85°  to  90°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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Thunder  »torm«  of  trameodoo*  i 


xw  KBHtaam  occur.  The  nighU 

aregenerallycooL  The  winter  U  very  cold:  mo*tof  therivenfreeMOvw, 
though  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  not  always  *o  much  as  to  bear  a  man. 
The  ground,  when  by  great  Ubour  it  U  cleared  of  the  rooU  of  the 
mm,  and  when  the  aaltpetre,  which  generally  appear*  when  the  *nr- 
face  i*  bare  of  vegetation,  U  got  rid  of,  will  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
fold.  But  the  inhabitant*  dislike  agriculture,  and  prefer  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  ao  that  they  new  mix  corn  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. Almost  every  two  year*  •warm,  of  locusU  deaolate  the  country, 
but  they  seldom  come  farther  than  Chenon,  about  seventy  miles  up 
the  Dnieper.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  domestic  consumption. 
Tobacco,  muitard,  and  saffron  are  articles  of  commerce.  There  are 
several  Tiriotio*  of  the  Tine.  The  bank*  of  the  river*,  especially  of 
the  Dnieper,  are  covered  with  strong  reeds,  which  are  used  both  for 
thatch  and  for  fuel  Of  tame  animal*  the  most  common  is  the  sheep. 
The  wool  of  the  native  breed  is  rather  coarse,  but  great  number*  of 
Merino*  have  been  lately  imported.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  numerous, 
and  used  for  draught ;  the  hone*  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  slight, 
but  very  spirited  and  swift-footed.  Wild  animal*  of  all  kind*  abound, 
•specially  wolves  and  wild-cats.  The  field*  are  covered  with  bustards, 
gray  partridge*,  ortolan*,  snipes,  Ac.  Beside*  locust*  the  country  is 
infested  by  large  rat*,  which  come  from  Taurida.  There  are  great 
number*  of  water  and  other  snakes,  acolopeudnc,  whose  bite  is  as 
venomous  a*  that  of  the  tarantula,  incredible  numbers  of  lizards, 
and  (warms  of  gnat*.  The  fisheries  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  rivers  are 
very  important  The  minerals  are — fine  potter's  clay,  freestone,  slate, 
chalk,  talc,  saltpetre,  agates,  and  garnet*.  The  manufactures  are  of 
little  importance ;  the  chief  are  carried  on  at  Odessa.  The  province 
is  happily  situated  for  trade.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  is  very  important  and  rapidly  increasing,  will  be  best  described 
under  Odessa,  which,  though  founded  only  in  1796  by  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  is  now  the  staple  place  for  the  commerce  of  all  Southern 
Ruwia.  [ODBBA.] 

The  other  towns  which  require  notice  here  are  Nikolajeff,  Eliza- 
betgrad  or  Elizavetgrad,  and  Cherson.  Nikolajtff,  population  about 
12,000  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul.  These  riven  by  their  junction  below  the 
town  form  a  spacious  awtuary,  in  which  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet 
usually  rendezvous  during  winter.  The  town  covers  an  extensive 
area,  the  house*  being  in  general  only  one  story  high,  with  large 
plot*  of  ground  attached  to  each  dwelling,  and  the  streets  being 
of  great  width.  There  are  here  extensive  dockyards,  with  improved 
ship-building  machinery,  nearly  all  of  which  is  English ;  an  observa- 
tory, the  governor's  house,  and  barracks  for  seamen.  The  Boulevard 
near  the  river  is  covered  with  shrubbery  to  the  river's  brink. 
Nikolajeff  was  founded  in  1790,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  The  chief 
buildings  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  the  admiralty- 
house,  with  museums  and  library,  schools  for  pilots  and  for  the 
daughters  of  soldiers,  and  several  hospitals.  Eliiabetgrad,  or  Eliza- 
rctgrad,  population  about  10,000,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ingul,  about  130  miles  N.  from  Cherson.  The  town  which  was  built 
in  1754  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  is  defended  by  six  bastions. 
Besides  a  large  arsenal  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  there  are  four 
suburbs.  The  whole  is  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  straight,  and 
of  considerable  width,  and  are  planted  with  avenues  of  tree*.  In 
the  town  are  five  churches,  a  large  hospital,  and  numerous  maga- 
zines. Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Greek  or  Servian  origin,  but 
the  majority  are  Rostolnicks,  who  observe  the  rites  of  the  primitive 
Russo-Cireek  Church.  Much  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts.  There  is  considerable  commercial  inter- 
course with  Poland  and  Moldavia.  An  annual  fair,  the  largest  in 
the  province  of  Cherson,  is  held  at  Elizmbetgrad,  and  is  attended  by 
many  thousand  dealer*.  Upwards  of  30  windmills  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Elizabetgrad  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 
colonies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bug,  and  has  therefore  the 
constant  pretence  of  numerous  cavalry.  Chenon,  founded  in  1778,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Li  man,  or  scstuary  of  the  Dnieper,  which  is 
her*  nearly  four  miles  wide,  when  it*  numerous  shoals  are  covered 
with  water.  The  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  constant 
passage  of  Urge  ship*  ha*  frustrated  the  object  contemplated  in 
founding  this  place.  It  is  now  a  town  of  little  importance,  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  contains 
the  tomb  of  Potemkin,  the  founder  of  the  town.  The  small  amount 
of  trade  carried  on  in  the  town  is  in  the  hand*  of  the  Greeks,  who 
inhal.it  the  Greek  suburb.  One  of  the  adjacent  village*,  called 
Dauphigny,  contains  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  John  Howard, 
who  died  here  in  1790. 

The  inhabitant*  of  the  province  of  Chenon  consist  of  Great  Russians, 


Little  KuMiians  (among  whom  are  many  Cowaks),  Pole*,  Moldavians, 
,  Bulgarian*,  Tartar*,  Greek*,  Armenian*, 


.,  and  Jew*,  all  settled; 

even  the  Co**ak*  of  the  Bug  have  renounced  their  nomadic  life,  follow 
i,  and  have  fixed  habitations.     There  are  in  this  government 
i  oolonisU,  chiefly  German,  dispersed  in  fifty  or  sixty 


colonies,  and  possessing  in  all  about  00,000  acre*  of  land.  There  are 
al*o  a  great  many  gipsies.  The  Greek  Christians  are  under  the  arch 
bishop  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  Cbenon,  and  Taurida,  who  reside*  at  Eka- 
torinoslaf,  where  hi*  cathedral  is.  In  Cbenon  he  has  307  parishes. 


CHERTSEY,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Chertaey  and  second  division  of  Godley 
hundred,  is  situated  in  61'  24'  N.  lat,  0'  30'  W.  long. ;  distant 
13  mile*  N.  by  E,  from  Ouildford,  20  mile*  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  22  mile*  by  the  South- Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1861  was  2743.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  CherUey  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  9  pariahe*  and  township*,  with  an  area  of  44,400 
acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,118. 

CherUey  stands  on  a  slip  of  low  land  between  the  Thames  and  the 
brook  which  issue*  from  Virginia  Water,  hence  it*  Anglo-Saxon  name 
3eorte*-Eye,  or  Ceort'i  Isle.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  666 
[>y  Frithwalde,  governor  or  •ub-rogu)u*  of  Surrey,  under  Wulfherr, 
king  of  Mercia.  In  964  King  Edgar  refounded  the  monastery  for 
Benedictine  monks.  Subsequently  it  became  a  Tory  wealthy  and 
powerful  establishment.  Of  the  abbey  building*  scarcely  a  fragment 
i*  now  left 

The  parish  church,  a  brick  building  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  tower,  rebuilt  in 
1806.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  An  educational  foundation,  producing  about  400t  per 
annum,  provides  instruction  for  130  boys  and  130  girls,  of  whom  30 
of  each  sex,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  CherUey,  are  clothed  as  well 
a*  educated.  There  are  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  an  Infant 
school,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  with  reading-room  and 
lecture-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  agricultural  society  is 
maintained  here.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Chortsey. 

At  Chertaey  is  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  built  in  1785, 
connecting  the  county  of  Surrey  with  that  of  Middlesex.  The  town 
of  Chertsey  is  irregularly  built :  the  principal  street  runs  east  and 
west ;  the  street*  are  paved,  and  ore  lighted  with  gas.  The  market- 
house  is  modern.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt  and  flour  ; 
vegetables  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  markets ;  bricks  are  made  to  some  extent. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  corn  and  provisions  :  it  is  a  con- 
siderable market  for  poultry.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  and 
Tuesday  ill  Lent  for  cattle,  on  May  14th  for  sheep,  and  on  August  6th 
and  September  25th.  A  branch  of  the  South- Western  railway,  three 
miles  in  length,  goes  to  Chertsey  from  the  main  line  at  Weybridge. 
The  Porch  House,  in  Guildford-street,  Chertsey,  was  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Cowley.  On  St  Anne's  Hill  near  the  town  wan  the  residence 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  church  is  a  tablet,  erected  by  his 
widow,  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 

(Manning,  Surrey ;  Brayley,  Surrey  ;  Communication  from 
Chertiey.) 

rHKSAPEAKE  BAY.     [MARYLAND;  VIRGINIA.] 

CHESHAM,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Chesham  St  Mary  and  hundred  of  Burnham,  is  situated  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  London  to  Aylesbury,  in  61°  42'  N.  lat,  0°  87' 
W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.E.  from  Aylesbury,  and  20  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  Berkhamstead,  which  is  5  miles  from  Chesham, 
is  28  mile*  from  Ijondon  by  the  North- Western  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Chesham  was  2496  in  1851.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of 
Oxford. 

Cbcaham  ia  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley  whi.l,  i. 
watered  by  the  river  Chess,  a  branch  of  the  Colne.  The  parish 
church  is  a  commodious  cruciform  building :  the  chancel,  which  is 
the  oldest  part,  is  of  the  decorated  style,  the  remainder  is  perpen- 
dicular, of  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Baptists;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
and  a  mechanics  institute.  An  almshouse  for  four  poor  person*  was 
endowed  by  Thomas  Wedon,  who  died  in  1624.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  Chesham.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  April  21st,  July  22nd,  and  September  28th.  Boots  and 
shoe*  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market.  Wooden  ware  in  great  variety  is  made.  The  manufacture 
of  straw  plait  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females.  There  is  a 
silk-mill  in  the  town  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  paper-mills. 

(Lysons,  Magna  liritannia  ;  Lipscomb,  JlucH-inyhaauhire  ;  Com- 
munication from  Ckukam.) 

CHESHIRE,  a  county  palatine  on  the  west  side  of  England.  The 
name  is  formed  from  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  and  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Cheatenihire,  formerly  written,  in  Saxon,  Centre  scyre. 
The  boundary-line  is  very  irregular.  On  the  north-west  a  tract  of 
a  peninsular  form  is  included  between  the  (estuaries  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Dee ;  and  on  the  north-east  a  long  narrow  tract,  containing 
part  of  Featherbed  Moss  and  Holme  Moss,  which  belong  to  the 
central  highlands  of  England,  is  included  between  the  Thame  and 
the  Ktherow,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  Mersey.  The  county 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  "  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle  stretched 
forth  at  length."  (King's  '  Vale  Royal  of  Cheshire.')  The  whole 
county  received  the  name  of  Vale  Royal  of  England,  from  the 
magnificent  abbey  so  called,  which  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  on 
the  Weaver.  Cheshire  lies  between  62°  6G'  and  53°  34'  N.  hit., 
1°  47'  and  8°  11'  W.  long.  It*  northern  boundary  is  chiefly  formed 
by  Lancashire,  and  partly  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
Mersey  form*  the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  On 
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the  E.  the  county  has  Derbyshire  anil  Staffordshire ;  on  the  S.  is 
Shropshire  and  a  small  portion  of  Flintshire ;  on  the  W.  are  Denbigh- 
shire, Flintshire,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  58  miles ; 
the  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  about  32  miles :  the  whole 
circuit  is  nearly  200  miles.  On  the  north-western  extremity,  a  line 
of  sea-coast  extends  for  about  8  miles  from  east-north-east  to  west- 
south-west,  besides  about  20  miles  on  the  actuary  of  the  Mersey,  and 
about  14  miles  on  the  great  aestuary  of  the  Dee.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  707,078  statute  acres.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
1841  was  395,660,  in  1851  it  was  455,725.  Chester,  the  county  town, 
is  183  miles  north-west  from  London. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communication!.  —  The  surface  of 
Cheshire  is  in  general  a  nearly  uniform  level,  but  there  are  a  few 
inequalities.  Several  elevated  tracts  stretch  in  a  generally  northern 
direction.  One  is  between  the  Goyt  and  the  Bollin ;  and  a  second 
between  the  Bollin  and  the  Weaver.  A  tract  of  high  land  extends 
also  from  north  to  south,  across  Delamere  Forest,  terminating  to  the 
north  near  Frodsham  in  a  high  promontory  which  overlooks  the 
Mersey,  and  to  the  south  in  the  rock  on  which  Beeston  Castle 
stands ;  the  height  of  this  rock  is  366  feet  above  the  sea.  Alderley 
Edge,  a  few  miles  north-west  from  Macclesfield,  is  an  isolated  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  level  country,  and  presents  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  prospects  in  the  county ;  but  Cheshire, 
from  its  general  flatness,  is  not  commonly  remarkable  for  picturesque 
beauty.  In  former  times  there  were  numerous  forests  in  Cheshire ; 
one  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Alticross  as  being 
10  miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  At  present  there  are 
only  a  few  large  woods.  Some  at  Dunham  Massey  contain  many 
noble  old  oaks.  Around  Delamere  Forest,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddis- 
bury,  are  several  extensive  plantations,  chiefly  of  Scotch  firs  and 
larches.  This  forest,  so  called,  is  a  large  sterile  tract  of  whitish 
sand,  partially  covered  with  heath  and  peat-moss.  It  occupied 
10,000  acres;  of  which  a  considerable  part  has  been  inclosed  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  timber  supplied  by  the  great  profusion 
of  hedge-row  trees  is  principally  oak,  and  furnishes  abundance  of 
tanner's  bark.  A  large  quantity  of  fine  timber  is  also  produced  on 
the  numerous  estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  especially  on  those 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

Cheshire  abounds  not  only  with  rivers  and  brooks,  but  with  broad 
sheets  of  water  called  meres,  which  generally  contain  fish.  The 
principal  are  Oak  Mere,  Pick  Mere,  Budworth  Mere,  Rosthern  Mere, 
Mere  Mere,  Tatton  Mere,  Chapel  Mere,  Moss  Mere,  Broad  Mere,  Bah 
Mere,  and  Comber  Mere,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  chief  navigable  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Weaver. 
The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  superintended,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved,  by  companies  incorporated  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
source  of  the  Dee  is  in  Merionethshire;  whence  it  runs  through 
Denbighshire,  by  Llangollen  to  near  Overton  in  Flintshire,  where  it 
turns  northward  to  Bangor  Iscoed.  It  becomes  the  boundary  of 
Cheshire  nearly  from  Worthenbury  to  Aldford.  It  then  intersects  the 
northern  part  of  the  hundred  of  Broxton  to  Chester,  which  it  half  encir- 
cles. From  Chester  it  flows  in  a  straight  artificial  cut  into  the  aestuary 
of  the  Dee.  A  surface  of  about  2500  acres  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  sestuary.  From  Bangor  bridge 
the  Dee  is  navigable  for  barges.  At  Chester  bridge  it  is  100  yards 
wide,  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  pass  by  the  new  channel 
to  Chester.  The  whole  length  of  the  course  of  the  Dee  is  about 
55  miles.  It  supplies  salmon,  trout,  and  other  kinds  of  common 
ii.jh.  This  river,  called  in  Latin  Deva,  in  Welsh  Pifir  dwy,  was 
anciently  held  in  great  veneration,  and  its  waters  were  considered 
sacred  for  religious  ablution  :  as  such  it  is  celebrated  by  Drayton, 
Browne,  Spenser,  and  Milton. 

The  Meriey  in  its  whole  course  divides  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
It  is  formed  and  first  receives  its  name  by  the  confluence  (near  Stock- 
port)  of  the  Thame  and  Goyt ;  the  Etherow  (which  joins  the  Goyt  a 
little  above  Stockport)  and  the  Thame  rise  in  the  central  highlands, 
north  and  north-east  of  Stockport  ;  the  Goyt  rises  near  Buxton  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highlands  between  Macclesfield  and  Buxton.  Leaving 
Stockport,  the  Mersey  runs  a  general  west  course  to  Northenden  and 
Ashton.  After  passing  by  Carriugton,  it  receives  on  the  right  bank 
the  Irwell  from  Manchester,  and  on  the  left,  a  little  below  Warburton, 
the  Bollin.  It  continues  with  a  very  winding  course  through  a  low, 
flat  country  past  Warrington,  and  expands  at  its  junction  with  the 
Weaver  into  a  wide  sestuary  which  forms  the  Liverpool  channel ;  and 
though  much  obstructed  with  banks  of  sand,  is  rendered  safe  by  the 
excellent  system  of  pilotage.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Irwell.  At  Warrington  it  is  40  yards  in  width ; 
•ite  Liverpool  the  width  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  a  consider- 
able depth  at  low  water.  The  greatest  width  of  the  aestnary  above 
Liverpool  is  between  Eastham  and  Frodsham,  where  it  is  above  three 
miles  wide.  It«  whole  course  from  Stockport  to  the  outlet  of  the 
testuary  is  about  55  miles.  A  large  marsh  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Weaver,  extending  to  Helsby  and  Frodsham,  is  subject  to  occasional 
inundations.  The  river  and  aestuary  contain  congers,  plaice,  flounders, 
and  shrimps ;  with  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  called  sparlings,  remark- 
able for  size  and  flavour. 


The  Weaver  traverses  the  central  parts  of  Cheshire  from  south  to 
north.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  Shropshire,  near  the  village  of  Stych, 
and  after  receiving  several  considerable  brooks  and  rivulets,  runs  by 
Nantwich,  Minshull,  and  Winsford,  to  Northwich,  where  it  forms  a 
confluence  on  the  right  bank  with  the  Dane,  which  rises  in  the  same 
swamp  as  the  Goyt,  and  a  little  farther  north,  with  the  Peover.  It 
then  winds  west-north-west  and  falls  into  the  Mersey  below  Frodsham. 
From  Winsford  to  Frodsham  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  ten 
locks,  the  total  fall  being  50  feet.  Vessels  of  from  20  to  100  tons 
convey  rock-salt  down  the  river  and  return  with  coal.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Weaver  is  about  40  miles.  Among  the  less  important 
rivers  is  the  Dane,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wheelock  above  Northwich. 
The  source  of  the  Bollin  is  in  Macclesfield  forest,  near  that  of  the 
Dane.  It  passes  Macclesfield  and  Wilmslow,  is  crossed  by  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  and  enters  the  Mersey  near  Warburton,  after  a  course  of 
about  23  miles.  The  Peover  rises  south  of  Macclesfield,  near  Gaws- 
worth,  and  flows  west-north-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Weaver 
near  Northwich. 

Several  canals  intersect  the  county.  The  Bridgewater  Canal  enters 
Cheshire  by  crossing  the  Mersey  near  Ashton  :  its  length  within  the 
county  is  about  24  miles.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  which  was  commenced  in  1766,  runs  south-east  from  Preston 
Brook,  by  Northwich,  Middlewich,  and  Saudbach,  and  leaves  Cheshire 
at  Church  Lawton,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire.  Between  Preston- 
on-the-Hill  and  Dutton,  not  far  from  its  commencement  at  Preston 
Brook,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  124  yards  in  length ;  at  Barnton, 
through  another  of  572  yards ;  at  Saltersfield,  through  one  of  350 
yards  ;  and  finally,  at  Hermitage,  through  another  of  130  yards.  The 
whole  of  its  line  in  Cheshire  is  about  20  miles. 

The  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal,  which  connects  these  two  towns, 
was  completed  in  1778.  At  Chester  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Dee, 
and  with  the  Dee  and  Mersey  Canal,  which  runs  across  the  peninsula 
of  Wirrall  to  the  Mersey,  at  Ellesmere  Port.  Four  miles  north  of 
Nantwich  a  branch  from  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  runs  to 
Middlewich,  and  is  called  the  Middlewich  branch.  From  the  point 
where  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  and  the  Middlewich  branch 
unite,  the  canal  which  thence  runs  south  to  Nantwich  and  past  Aud- 
lem  into  Shropshire  is  called  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction 
Canal.  The  Ellesmere  Canal  branches  off  from  a  point  between  Nant- 
wich and  the  point  where  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  is  joined 
by  the  Middlewich  branch,  and  runs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Whit- 
church.  From  Church  Lawton  the  Macclesfield  Canal  runs  past  Con- 
gleton,  Macclesfield,  and  so  on  northward  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal, 
which  it  joins  a  few  miles  north  of  Disley. 

The  Peak  Forest  Canal  enters  Cheshire  at  Ashton-under-Line,  where 
it  crosses  the  Thame,  and  passing  near  Disley,  quits  the  county  at 
Whaley  Bridge.  It  crosses  the  Goyt  below  the  junction  of  the  Goyt 
and  Etherow,  by  an  aqueduct  100  feet  in  height,  which  has  three 
arches,  each  60  feet  span  and  78  feet  high. 

Several  important  roads  traverse  this  county.  The  road  from 
London  to  Manchester  by  Derby  enters  the  county  near  Bosley,  and 
passes  through  Macclesfield  and  Stockport.  Another  branch  of  the 
same  road  enters  at  Whaley  Bridge  and  leaves  the  county  at  Stock- 
port.  The  road  from  London  to  Manchester  by  Lichfield  runs  by 
Church  Lawton,  Congleton,  Wilmslow,  and  Cheadle.  The  road  from 
London  to  Liverpool  enters  Cheshire  at  Lawton,  and  runs  to  Warring- 
ton  by  two  branches,  one  through  Knutsford,  the  other  through 
Middlewich  and  Northwich. 

Cheshire  is  well  provided  with  railway  accommodation.  The  main 
line  of  the  London  and  North- Western  railway  enters  the  southern 
border  of  the  county  a  few  miles  from  Betley,  and  passes  northward 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  it  towards  Warrington.  The  length  of 
the  main  line  in  Cheshire  is  about  27  miles.  At  Crewe  several 
branches  diverge  from  it.  One  runs  21  miles  north-west  to  Chester, 
and  thence  15  miles  to  Birkenhead.  Another  line  runs  from  Crewe 
23  miles  north  by  east  to  Stockport.  Another  branch,  of  which  only 
a  few  miles  are  in  this  county,  runs  west  from  Crewe  to  join  the 
Staffordshire  railway  near  Burslem.  From  Chester  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  runs  westward,  but  it  soon  passes  out  of  the  county, 
as  does  also  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  line,  which  runs  southward 
from  Chester.  A  short  line  from  Manchester  to  Altringham  belongs 
to  Cheshire  for  about  half  its  extent. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc. — The  general  character  of  the  Cheshire 
soils  is  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam  ;  tracts  of  peat-moss  cover  a  large 
extent  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield.  Some 
mosses  of  smaller  extent  are  at  Warmincham  and  Coppeuhall.  The 
latter,  which  has  been  almost  cleared  of  peat,  contained  numerous 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  apparently 
broken  off  at  different  heights,  and  partially  exhibiting  the  marks 
of  fire.  An  ancient  road  of  gravel  passed  through  the  moss  of 
Coppenhall. 

Cheshire  generally  belongs  to  the  new  red-sandstone  formation. 
The  range  of  high  land  to  the  east  of  Macclesfield  is  a  sandstone  rock, 
which  contains  beds  of  coal :  this  sandstone  range  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The  high  laud,  which  includes 
Delamere  Forest,  is  also  sandstone.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Cheshire  are  fossil  or  rock-salt,  and  coal.  The  rock-salt  m 
obtained  near  the  banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  tributary  streams.  It 
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was  fint  ducuwred  near  Northwich,  in  1C70,  in  Marching  for  ooal ; 
it  hu  unc«  been  found  very  abundantly  in  the  towiuhip*  of  Wilton, 
Wiucham,  WiuuiuKtun,  and  Mantou,  near  Northwich.  Then  an 
«lt  work*  also  at  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  and  Winsford.  The  aalt  U 
of  two  kind*,  the  on*  white  and  transparent,  the  other  reddish-brown. 
The  former  ba*  bean  found  by  analysis  to  be  an  almost  pure  muriate  of 
soda ;  the  latter  contain*  a  imaU  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  from  which 
it*  colour  U  derived. 

The  principal  salt-works  arc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwicli, 
where  there  are  mine*,  in  addition  to  brine-springs.  The  rock-suit  i* 
found  from  28  to  48  yard*  beneath  the  «urfaoe  of  the  earth.  The  fint 
Htratum  i*  from  15  to  25  yard*  in  thickness,  extremely  (olid  and  hard, 
and  resembling  brown  sugar-candy.  Many  ton*  at  a  time  are  loosened 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  second  (tratum  ia  of  hard  stone, 
from  25  to  85  yard*  in  thickness.  The  aalt  lie*  beneath  the  itratum, 
in  a  bed  above  40  yard*  thick,  generally  quite  white  and  clear  a* 
cryiUL  The  external  surface  above  theee  strata  i*  of  whitish  clay 
and  gypsum.  The  quantity  of  salt  annually  taken  from  the  pita 
around  Northwich,  amount*  to  many  thousand  tons;  beside*  this 
quantity  of  fossil  aalt  many  thousand  ton*  are  annually  manufactured 
at  the  same  place  from  brine-springs,  which  ore  from  20  to  40  yards 
in  depth. 

Coal  of  a  good  quality  U  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  townships  of  Worth  and  Poynton, 
where  there  are  very  extensive  collieries,  which  supply  the  manufac- 
tories of  Stockport  At  Denwull,  in  the  hundred  of  Wirnill,  there  is 
also  coal.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  at  Alderley  Edge  and  the  Peck- 
forton  Hills;  the  former  place  supplies  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cobalt.  There  are  several  quarries  of  excellent  freestone  in  this 
county,  of  which  those  at  Runcorn,  Manley,  and  Great  Bebbington,  are 
the  most  important.  Limestone  is  found  only  at  Newbold  Astbury. 
Howcop  Hill,  or  Molecop,  which  is  partly  in  Staffordshire,  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  mill-stones.  Marl  is  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county,  and  U  generally  used  for  manure.  Dr.  Woodward 
('  Cat  Brit  Fossils ')  speaks  of  a  fibrous  stalky  substance,  a  kind  of 
asbestos,  as  found  in  great  abundance  in  beds  of  marl  about  High 
l.i  ._•!. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.— The  soil  and  climate  of  Cheshire  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass.  The  soil  U  mostly 
composed  of  loams  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity ;  the  climate  is 
moister  than  the  more  eastern  parts  of  England.  Situated  in  an 
extensive  plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains,  Cheshire 
ia  seldom  exposed  to  long  drought*.  The  low  meadows  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  very  subject  to  be  flooded,  which  is  one  reason 
for  keeping  them  in  grass.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  county  possess 
a  soil  above  mediocrity,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  and  produces  the  excellent  cheese  known  as  Cheshire  cheese. 
The  arable  land  is  generally  that  which  is  thought  too  sandy  for 
pasture,  or  of  which  the  grass  has  deteriorated  by  neglect  Hence 
the  arable  part  of  a  farm  in  Cheshire  is  seldom  cultivated  with  that 
attention  which  is  paid  to  similar  land  in  those  counties  where  good 
grass  land  is  scarce.  Very  few  farms  consist  chiefly  of  arable  land. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  predilection  for  the  dairy. 

Dairy  farms  require  considerable  buildings,  and  some  have  been 
erected  by  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  best  and  most  substantial 
manner.  The  habitations  for  the  family  are  quite  sufficient  for  their 
comfort  Many  of  the  cow-houses  are  constructed  on  the  Dutch  plan. 
Large  farm*  are  not  common  in  Cheshire.  The  average  size  may  be 
considered  as  from  50  to  150  acres,  that  quantity  being  sufficient  for 
the  full  employment  of  a  family,  and  for  a  dairy  of  12  to  20  cows. 
Tin-  r.  nt  of  land  ia  higher  than  that  of  the  same  quality  in  other  parts 
of  Kngland,  which  is  owing  to  the  smaller  outlay  with  which  a  dairy 
farm  is  managed.  The  effect  of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  observed 
all  through  the  county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  have  winter 
fnldirr  for  cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overrun  with  weeds.  Where 
the  laud  is  fit  for  turnips,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  they  are  raised 
f..r  the  cows.  Cabbages  have  been  cultivated  with  some  success  on 
several  farms.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  ha*  been  much  encouraged 
in  Cheshire,  to  supply  the  demands  of  Liverpool  and  the  manufac- 
turing dUtriot*.  The  *andy  and  turfy  .oils,  which  are  unfit  for  per- 
manent pasture,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes. 
The  best  potatoes  grow  on  laud  broken  up  from  grass,  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  a  rich  state  ;  in  this  case  no  manure  is  required.  Early 
•orU  are  raised  for  the  Liverpool  market  by  a  slight  forcing.  Many 
farms  have  littlo  or  no  arable  land  attached  to  them.  A  very  rich 

—  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pasture*  where  cheese  is  made,  as 
IMS  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  cheese  heave.  The  natural 
•a  found  in  the  good  pastures  are  chiefly  of  the  kinds  which  have 
most  approved  of  for  *owing  when  arable  land  ia  hud  down  to 
grass,  namely,  Poa  prattntu,  foa  tririalu,  futuca  prateiuit,  or,  on 
sandy  loams,  Aniltosanllum  odoralum. 

Draining  has  been  introduced  extensively,  and  with  the  best  effect, 
The  abundance  of  marl  found  in  Cheshire  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
improving  the  poor  soil*.  Marling  i*  a  permanent  improvement 
Lime,  and  al*o  sand,  are  put  upon  strong  heavy  lands  to  ameliorate 
the  texture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-mines  refuse  salt  ha* 
been  successfully  used  for  manure. 

Beside*  the   making   of  Cheshire  cheese,  the  dairy  occupations 


include  the  making  of  butter,  which  is  made  from  the  cream  or  from 
the  whole  milk  allowed  to  coagulate  and  become  euur.  Oood  butter 
may  be  obtained  in  either  way ;  but  that  made  from  fresh  cream  i* 
always  the  best  An  inferior  butter  is  made  from  the  cream  which 
riles  on  the  whey. 

DiintuHU,  Tom,  «frc. — When  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made,  this 
county,  exclusive  of  the  lands  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mersey, 
now  a  part  of  Lancashire,  though  then  considered  a  part  of  Cheshire, 
was  divided  into  twelve  hundreds.  The  modern  hundreds  are: 
Wirrall  on  the  north-west  of  the  county ;  Bucklow  and  Maocleineld, 
on  the  north  and  north-east;  Northwich  and  Eddisbury,  in  the 
centre ;  Nantwich  and  Broxton,  on  the  south. 

There  are  14  market-towns  beside* Chester : — namely,  ALTKINUOAV, 
BimtENHKAD,  COSUUETO.N,  KrotUiiam.  KnuTsroRD,  MACCLBJKIKLU, 
Malpas,  MiDDLKWioa,  NAKTWICII,  NOBTBWICU,  KC.NOOBJJ,  SANIIUAI-H, 
STOCKPOBT,  and  Tarporley.  Frodsham,  Malpas,  and  Tarporley,  with 
the  more  recently  founded  town  of  Hyde,  may  be  noticed  here  :  the 
other  towns  will  be  found  under  their  several  n«m«a 

Prwltham,  formerly  a  market-town,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Chester, 
population  of  the  town  2090,  is  still  a  place  of  some  local  importance, 
although  the  market  has  been  long  given  up.  Salt  constitutes  the 
chief  article  of  trade,  but  there  are  flour-mills,  and  timber,  coals,  and 
slates  are  dealt  in.  A  sandstone  quarry  is  worked.  The  church  is 
partly  of  Norman  date.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodist*. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  has  an  income  of  452.  a  year,  and  had  120 
scholars  iu  1852  ;  there  is  also  a  National  school. 

llydt,  population  10,051,  a  manufacturing  town,  recently  a  village, 
forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Stockport  The  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  considerably  augmented  the  importance  of  this  place. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  township,  and  means  of  conveyance  are  furnished 
by  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  and  by  railway.  There  are  here  a  new 
church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  and  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  National  schools  for  boys 
and  girls ;  a  public  library,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Extensive 
cotton-mills,  iron-works,  and  water-works  are  in  operation.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  Hyde. 

Mtdpcu,  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  river  Dee,  is  15  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Chester :  the  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  partly 
in  Flintshire,  was  5710  in  1851.  The  parish  contains  two  rectories, 
one  held  with  the  curacy  of  St  Chad,  and  the  other  with  the  curacy 
of  WhitwelL  The  church  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  religious 
house  for  monks  of  the  Cluuiac  order ;  it  is  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  or  steeple ; 
it  is  partly  of  Norman  date.  There  are  also  two  chapel*  of  ease, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists; 
an  Endowed  Grammar  school  which  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  257.  a  year,  and  had  6  scholars  in  1851  ;  National  and  Infant 
schools,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday  ;  there  are  fairs  on  April 
5th,  July  20th,  and  December  8th  for  cattle  and  pedlery.  Malpas  is 
the  birthplace  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  commentator  ou  the  Bible. 

Tarporley,  10  miles  E.S.E.  from  Chester,  is  a  small  market-town 
near  Beexton  Castle,  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Chester.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Tarporley  in  1851  was  2632.  It  was 
anciently  governed  by  a  mayor,  but  is  now  governed  by  a  constable. 
In  1642  a  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  between  Sir  William 
Brereton'a  forces  and  the  Hoyalists  from  Chester,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion were  victorious.  Tarporley  is  pleasantly  situated,  clean,  and 
neatly  built  U  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  scene  of  an  annual  fox- 
hunt in  November.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  rod-sand- 
stone: its  interior  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist*  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  town 
possess  on  a  National  school,  some  almshouses,  and  parochial  charities. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  and 
leather  breeches.  The  market-hall  is  a  commodious  building.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  There  are  fairs  in  May,  August,  and 
December. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  iu  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars.  Except  where 
specially  mentioned  the  population  given  is  that  of  the  parish  : — 

Actua,  population  3165,  about  1  mile  \V.  by  N.  from  Nantwich,  has 
an  ancient  church.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1662,  ha* 
an  income  from  endowment  of  122.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholar* 
in  1852  was  8  ;  there  is  also  a  National  school.  Athton-upon-Mertey, 
31  miles  N.E.  from  Chester,  population  2894,  is  a  large  scattered 
village,  of  which  Cross-street  forms  a  part  The  church  is  a  substan- 
tial edifice;  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  AtuUem,  population  2870, 
about  7  miles  S.  from  Nantwich,  has  a  small  market  on  Thursday  and 
a  fair  in  the  month  of  July,  both  recently  revived.  Besides  the 
pariah  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Weslevau  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1655, 
ha*  an  income  from  endowment  of  401.,  and  had  12  scholars  in  1851. 
There  is  also  a  National  school  for  girls.  Bebbingtm,  12  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Chester  and  4  miles  8.  from  Birkrnhead,  consist*  of  two  villages, 
Higher  and  Lower  Bebbingtou  :  the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1841 
was  5008,  in  1851  it  was  10,016,  having  doubled  itself  in  the  ten  years. 
Both  villages  are  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Birkeuhead  railway. 
The  pariah  church  i*  partly  of  Norman  and  partly  of  early  English 
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date.  Beaton,  10  miles  E.S.E.  from  Chester,  population  of  the 
township,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Bunbury,  397,  is  celebrated  for  its 
castle,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  The  ruins  have  a  picturesque 
appearance,  and  a  very  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  them.  Sol- 
lington  is  an  extensive  village  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Prestbury, 
40  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chester  and  3  miles  N.  from  Macclesfield  : 
population  of  the  chapelry  4655.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
cotton  factories  and  silk  mills ;  there  are  also  some  collieries.  The 
Macclesfield  Canal  passes  by  the  village.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Turner.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Bowdon,  29  miles  N.E.  from 
Chester,  population  of  township  1164,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevation  about  1  mile  S.  from  Altringham.  From  the  church  tower 
there  is  a  very  extensive  and  pleasing  prospect.  The  church  is  in 
part  of  Norman  date.  In  it  are  some  good  monuments.  There  is  an 
Endowed  Grammar  school.  New  Brighton,  population  included  with 
that  of  Wallasey  parish,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  The  village  has  increased  rapidly  in 
population  within  the  last  few  years.  Several  large  hotels  have 
been  constructed,  and  numerous  good  villa  residences.  The  beach  is 
well  adapted  for  bathing,  and  the  sea  views  are  very  fine.  By  the 
steamer  it  is  only  4  or  5  miles  from  Liverpool.  Bromborouyh,  11 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  population  538,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town,  but  is  now  a  place  of  little  consequence.  A  station  of  the 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  railway  is  at  Bromborough.  There  was 
formerly  an  abbey  here.  The  church  is  small  but  ancient.  Great 
Buftworth,  population  of  the  township  643,  of  the  parish  17,990,  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  Pickmere  Mere  and  Budworth  Mere,  about 
2  miles  N.  from  Northwieh.  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  35,920 
acres.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Parochial  and  Infant  schools.  The  Wilton  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1556,  has  an  income  from  endowment 
which  amounted  in  1837  to  269  J.  a  year.  It  is  now  conducted  as  a 
National  school,  the  schoolmaster  receiving  only  151.  a  year  from  the 
endowment,  jsuylawton,  84  miles  E.  from  Chester,  population  of 
the  township  2052,  is  a  short  distance  from  Congleton,  with  which 
town  it  is  pretty  closely  connected.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk.  A  new  church  was 
erected  here  in  1829.  Bunbury,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Chester  :  popula- 
tion of  the  township  931.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  per- 
pendicular style.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1594,  is  free  to  children  of  the  parish. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  72.  There  is  also  a  National 
school.  Burton,  population  467,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  oestuary, 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Chester,  possesses  a  Free  school  with  an  income 
from  endowment  of  37J.  a  year.  Cheadle  Bulteley,  population  of  the 
township  5489,  and  Ckcadle  Hfoteley,  population  of  the  township 
2319,  are  two  contiguous  villages,  about  3  miles  W.S.W.  from  Stock- 
port.  The  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  calico-printing  and  silk-weaving. 
On  the  Mersey  are  some  corn-mills.  The  parish  church,  which  is 
ancient,  contains  some  good  monuments.  Compstall  Bridge,  5  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Stockport,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  is  a  busy  and 
populous  village.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  cotton- 
spinning  and  calico-printing.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  DarnhaU,  popula- 
tion of  township  186,  about  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Middlewich, 
possesses  an  Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1681,  which  is 
free  to  26  boys  in  DarnhaU  and  Swanlow ;  the  income  from  endow- 
ment is  70<.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  94.  Dtiley, 
or  Diiley  Stanley,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Stockport,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  county :  population  of  the  township  2225.  Cotton 
factories  and  print  works  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants ; 
there  is  also  a  large  whiting  factory.  The  chapel  is  of  the  perpen- 
dicular date  and  style.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of 
worship.  Eautham,  9J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chester :  population  of 
the  township  419.  The  village,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Mersey,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  during 
the  summer.  A  steamer  plies  regularly  to  Liverpool  throughout  the 
season.  Ellesmere  Port,  in  Eastham  parish,  8  miles  N.  from  Chester, 
has  risen  into  some  consequence  since  the  construction  of  a  capacious 
dock  and  extensive  warehouses  by  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal 
Company.  Many  good  villa  residences  have  been  erected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  Besides  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment, there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school.  Gee  Crou,  about  4  miles  E.N.E.  from  Stockport,  is  a  popu- 
lous village  :  the  population  is  returned  with  the  parish  of  Stockport. 
There  are  extensive  cotton-mills  here.  Besides  a  chapel  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Unitarians. 
Oodlty,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Chester:  population  of  the  township, 
1353.  There  are  several  cotton-mills,  Halton,  14  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
from  Chester :  population  of  the  township  1570.  A  castle  was 
erected  here  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest ;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  possessed  the  castle,  and  resided  much  in  it.  A  portion 
of  the  remains  is  now  fitted  up  as  an  inn.  Halton  is  in  much  favour 
as  a  summer  residence.  The  village  contains  a  Grammar  school,  also 
almshouses  for  six  poor  persons.  Hazel  drove,  4  miles  S.  from 
Stockport,  of  which  parish  it  is  a  hamlet.  Till  1836  this  place  was 


called  Bullock  Smithy.  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  occupation  is  the  weaving  of 
silk  and  cotton.  Holmes  Chapel,  or  Church  Holme,  24  miles  E.  from 
Chester  :  population  of  the  township  555.  The  chui-ch  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles. 
In  the  village  are  a  Wesleyau  Methodist  chapel,  and  an]endowed  Blue- 
Coat  school.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  in  April,  October, 
and  November.  West  Kirby,  population  of  township  435,  about  7 
miles  W.  from  Birkenhead,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Dee  [estuary, 
near  its  outfall.  There  is  here  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1636, 
which  is  free  to  sons  of  parishioners  ;  the  income  from  endowment  is 
581.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  30.  Leftwich,  18 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chester  :  population  of  the  township  2528.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  an  Infant  school  are  in  the  township ;  salt-works 
and  a  tannery  are  carried  on.  Liscard,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Birkenhead,  population  of  Liscard 
township,  4100 ;  has  a  rather  handsome  church.  Lymm,  population 
3156,  about  8  miles  W.S.W.  from  Altringham.  The  church  is  ancient ; 
the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1521 ;  from  the  tower  is  obtained  an  extended 
view  of  picturesque  scenery.  There  is  here  a  Wesleyau  Methodist 
chapel.  The  Grammar  school,  established  in  1698,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  120i.  a  year,  and  had  100  scholars  in  1851.  There  is 
also  a  National  school.  Lymm  Hall,  and  other  excellent  mansions, 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  cross,  the  lower  steps  of  which  are  cut 
in  the  rock,  stands  opposite  the  gates  of  Lymm  Hall.  Marple,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  3558,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  5 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Stockport.  All  Saints  church  has  been  rebuilt ;  hi 
the  tower  are  placed  the  old  bells  of  Stockport  church.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  Grammar  school, 
and  a  National  school.  Cotton-spinning,  bleaching,  and  calico  print- 
ing are  extensively  carried  on ;  there  is  also  some  boat  building.  On 
the  river  Goyt  are  coru-mills.  A  branch  of  the  Peak  Forest  Canal 
from  Marple  joins  the  Mersey  Canal  at  Lawton.  Marple  Hall,  an 
interesting  old  mansion,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  John 
Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Mottram-in-Lony- 
dendale,  population  3199,  is  situated  near  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  county,  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  Stockport,  surrounded  by  rugged 
and  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  vicinity  are  Mottram  hill  and  the 
Car  Tor.  The  Car  Tor  is  a  singular  eminence  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  a  height  of  about  80  feet.  It  is  composed  of  regularly 
arranged  strata  of  rock,  freestone,  and  a  kind  of  slate  or  coal. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  New  Connexion 
Methodists  and  Moravians.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1610,  had  an  income  in  1837  of  651.  a  year  from  endowment. 
Its  affairs  have  been  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  Chancery.  Iron 
foundries,  and  collieries,  with  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  and 
other  establishments,  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Great 
Neiton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  scstuary  of  the  Dee,  104  miles  N.W. 
from  Chester,  population  of  the  township  1524,  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  visitants  during  the  summer.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  ancient ;  the  tower  was  repaired  in  1697.  There  are 
here  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  National  and  an  Infant  school.  Northern, 
population  of  the  township  679,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mersey  and  north  border  of  the  county,  about  6  miles 
W.  from  Stockport.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  has  a 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisle,  and  a  tower.  There  is  here  an  Infant  school. 
Over,  population  of  the  township  2926,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weaver,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Middlewich.  This  town, 
though  small,  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor.  In  the  principal  street,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  high 
road,  are  remains  of  several  crosses.  The  parish  church,  an  old 
building,  has  some  good  specimens  of  stained  glass.  There  is  a 
chapel  for  Independents.  A  small  weekly  market  is  held.  The 
annual  fair  continues  for  three  days.  A  brewery,  and  brick  and  tile- 
works,  afford  some  employment.  Parkgate,  a  small  bathing  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  ;  adjoins  Great  Neston,  with  which  town- 
ship the  population  is  included.  The  houses,  which  are  neatly  and 
regularly  built,  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  opposite  Welsh  coast. 
Communication  with  Flint  and  Bagilt  on  the  Welsh  side  is  maintained 
by  ferry  boats.  A  saud-bank  off  the  town  prevents  vessels  of  heavy 
burden  coming  up  to  the  quay.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  here.  Preston  Brook,  or  Preston- 
on-t/ie-Hill,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Chester,  population  594,  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  railway,  has  extensive 
warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic  by  the  different 
canals  in  the  district.  The  carrying  trade  is  here  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Rosthern,  population  of  the  township  388,  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Altringham.  By  Rostheru 
Mere,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  is  the  ancient  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  ;  it  is  partly  of  Norman  date,  and  has  a  stone  tower,  built 
in  1538.  At  Hoo  Green,  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  a  bowling-club  is  established.  Seacomue,  population  of 
the  joint  township  of  Poulton-cum-Seacombe  3044,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  with  which  there  is  constant  com- 
munication by  ferry.  There  are  here  large  copper-mills,  an  iron 
foundry,  smelt-works,  and  a  varnish  manufactory.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel.  Tan-in,  6  miles  E.  from  Chester,  popula- 
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tioo  of  the  township  1181,  had  formerly  a  market,  but  it  has  Ion? 
been  discontinued.  Fain  are  held  in  April  apd  December.  In  1752 
the  Tillage  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Beiidei  the  pariah  church, 
there  are  Dissenting  meeting-houses  aad  a  National  school.  Har- 
grave  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1627,  U  free  to  all  children 
paying  1*.  a  quarter :  it  possesses  an  endowment  of  401.  a  year  with  a 
louse,  and  had  118  scholars  in  1841  IWfo»,  11  miles  kaK.  from 
Chaster  :  population  of  the  township  747.  The  Baptists  hare  a  place 
of  worship  here.  The  Chester  and  Nautwich  Canal  psssm  by  Tiver- 
ton.  A  corn  market,  at  which  extensive  transactions  in  grain  take 
place,  is  held  on  Monday  at  Fern  Lane  Ends  in  this  township. 
Wallatry,  population  of  the  township  1195,  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Liverpool  Bay,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Birkenhead,  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  in  consequence  of  increased  com- 
munication with  Liverpool.  The  parish  church,  which  stands  on  a 
considerably  elevated  site,  was  rebuilt  about  a  century  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  dates  from  1560.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1654,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  M4I. 
a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  58.  A  question  as  to  the 
right  of  patronage  of  this  school  is  under  consideration  in  Chancery. 
wmnrkam,  population  of  the  lordship  and  township  together  1529, 
is  16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Chester.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  has  a  fine  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan  and 
Association  Methodists;  also  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  461.  a  year, 
had  55  scholars  in  1852.  Waton,  population  of  the  township  933, 
including  234  in  barges,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Weaver,  about  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chester.  The  Wealeyan 
Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship  in  the  village ;  at  Weston  Point, 
two  miles  distant,  is  a  church,  with  National  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  at  Weston  Point  a  few  years  back. 
There  is  a  considerable  carrying  trade  in  barges  on  the  tostuary  of  the 
Mersey.  The  village  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing. 
WUmilov,  population  4952,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bollin,  37  miles  K.N.E.  from  Chester.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine 
building  of  different  styles.  The  interior  contains  several  interesting 
monuments.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  school.  Extensive  cotton 
and  silk  factories  are  established  here.  Wilmslow,  being  within 
12  miles  of  Manchester  by  railway,  is  a  place  of  residence  for  many 
of  the  Manchester  merchants.  Wauford,  population  included  with 
that  of  Over  township,  is  situated  on  the  high  road,  1 7  miles  E.  from 
Chester.  Winsford  church,  parsonage,  and  school  were  built  by  the 
trustees  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  Weaver,  the  church  being  for 
the  use  of  the  watermen  on  the  river.  The  Wealeyan  and  Wesleyan 
Association  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Weaver  ia  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  There  are  extensive  brine  pits  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  which  the  Weaver  affords  the  required  accommodation.  At 
Winsford  is  a  station  of  the  London  and  North- Western  railway. 

feeUtiattical  and  Legal  Jurisdiction. — Of  the  87  parishes  46  are 
rectories,  23  vicarages,  and  18  donatives,  or  perpetual  curacies  ;  many 
are  of  great  extent.  The  parish  of  Prcstbury  extends  over  an  area  of 
03,125  acres,  and  comprises  32  townships  and  14  chapelries.  The 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  province  of  York  :  it  forms  an 
archdeaconry,  and  comprises  seven  deaneries.  A  few  parishes  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Liverpool  and  deanery  of  WirralL  According  to 
the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  in  the  county  833  places  of  worship,  of  which  252  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  188  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  135  to  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  66  to  Independents,  50  to  Wesleyan  Association 
Methodists,  29  to  New  Connexion  Methodists,  17  to  Roman  Catholics, 
14  to  Particular  Baptists,  14  to  Unitarians,  and  68  to  other  bodies. 
The  number  of  sittings  amounted  in  all  to  235,593.  The  county  U 
divided  by  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  into  10  Unions  :  Altringliam, 
Greet  Boughton,  Chester,  Congleton,  Macclenfield,  Nantwich,  North- 
wich,  Runcorn,  Stockport,  and  WirralL  The  Unions  include  458 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  550,257  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  410,247 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not 
strictly  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Cheshire  U  in  the 
Smith  Wales  circuit  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  and  the  quarter 
session!  for  the  county  are  held  at  Chester,  where  also  is  the  county 
jail  The  city  of  Chester  has  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  tries  by  its 
own  recorder.  County  courts  are  held  at  Altringliam,  Birkenhead, 
Chester,  Knutaford,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Ruucoru. 

Cheshire  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  sent  four  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament :  it  was  then  formed  into  a  north  and  a  south 
division,  each  of  which  sends  two  members.  The  boroughs  of  Chester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Stockport  return  two  members  each  to  Parliament. 
Mamnfattnret.—Tbe  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  extensively 
carried  on  in  and  around  Stockport,  Maoclesfield,  Marplo,  Congleton, 
and  Sand  bach.  At  Knutsford  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  thread. 
At  Xantwich,  and  the  places  just  named,  are  manufactories  of  hats 
for  exportation.  Shoes  are  extensively  made  at  Sandbach.  Some 
woollen  cloths  are  also  made  in  the  same  district.  Tanning  is  very 
extensively  carried  on  throughout  the  county.  There  is  a  large 
manufacture  of  gloves,  ribands,  and  buttons.  The  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  of  the  Alderley  Edge  and  Peckforton  Hills  are  manufactured  in 


the  county,  and  constitute  a  small  item  in  the  export  trade.  But 
cheese  is  the  principal  product,  which  is  not  only  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  consumption  U 
immense,  but  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole  annual  pro- 
duos  of  this  article  in  Cheshire  is  about  11,500  tons,  of  which  4000 
tons  are  exported.  (Holland's  'Agricultural  Survey.')  The  prime 
cheese  is  made  chiefly  in  the  districts  where  the  salt  abounds ;  that 
is,  along  the  banks  of  the  Weaver.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  very  large 
quantities,  especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  including 
the  peninsula  of  WirralL  Betides  a  very  large  home  consumption, 
they  are  exported  in  great  quantity  by  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

Ci rit  Iliitory  and  Antiqwtiet. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
this  county  formed  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  CarnabiL 
In  the  first  division  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 
Britannia  Superior ;  and  in  their  subsequent  subdivision  it  became 
part  of  Flavia  Cmariensis.  From  inscriptions  which  have  been 
found,  the  twentieth  legion  appears  to  have  continued  at  Chester  as 
late  as  the  3rd  century. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  continued  to  hold 
Cheshire  until  about  the  year  607,  when  it  was  wrested  from  Broch- 
mael,  king  of  Powys,  by  the  successful  arms  of  Ethelfrid,  the  Saxon 
king  of  Bernicia.  Prior  to  the  battle,  the  Saxon  troops  are  said  to 
have  massacred  the  monks  of  Bangor.  [BANooR-IscoED.J  Several  of 
the  British  princes  however  having  collected  an  army  and  marched 
to  Chester,  Ethelfrid  was  defeated  in  turn,  and  this  district  was  not 
again  subjected  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  until  about  the  year  828, 
when  it  was  taken  by  King  Egbert,  and  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  According  to  Peter  Langtoft,  Athelwolf  held  his  parlia- 
ment at  Chester  after  the  death  of  Egbert,  and  there  received  the 
homage  of  his  tributary  kings,  '  from  Berwick  unto  Kent.'  About 
the  close  of  894,  an  army  of  Danes  advancing  from  Northumberland 
took  possession  of  Chester,  and  seized  the  fortress  :  the  Saxons  under 
Alfred  however  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  by  destroying  the 
cattle  and  corn,  and  intercepting  the  provisions  of  the  Danes,  drove 
them  to  such  extremities  of  famine,  that  they  quitted  the  city  and 
retreated  to  North  Wales.  Upon  the  division  of  England  into  three 
districts  by  Alfred,  Cheshire  was  included  in  the  Mercian  jurisdiction. 
Cheshire  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  county  palatine  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to  his  nephew,  Hugh  d'Av- 
ranches,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus,  to  hold  it  as  freely  by  the 
sword  as  he  himself  held  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the  crown. 
Until  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Welah,  the  city  of  Chester  was  the 
usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  English  army,  and  the  county  was 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  border  warfare. 

In  1237,  on  the  death  of  John  Scott,  the  seventh  earl  of  Chester  of 
the  Norman  line,  without  male  issue,  Henry  III.  gave  the  daughter* 
of  the  late  earl  other  lands  in  lieu  of  the  earldom,  being  unwilling,  as 
he  said,  to  '  parcel  out '  so  great  an  inheritance  '  among  distaffs :'  the 
county  he  bestowed  on  his  son  Edward,  who  did  not  assume  the  title, 
but  conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  since  which  time 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  held  the  title  of 
earls  of  Chester.  The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  took  a  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Percys,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  and 
esquires  of  the  whole  county,  to  the  number  of  200,  with  many  of 
their  retainers,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  22ud  of  July 
1403.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
palatinate  was  governed  as  independently  as  it  had  been  by  the 
Norman  earls.  Henry  VIIL  however  made  it  subordinate  to  the 
crown  of  England,  but  reserving  several  privileges  in  favour  of 
the  county.  The  county  being  solely  under  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  separate  kingdom,  never  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  English  Parliament,  either  for  city  or  shire,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  in  the  year  1549,  on  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  two  members  were  summoned  from  each.  On  the  out- 
breaking of  the  civil  war  the  Parliament  sent  Sir  William  Brereton 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  who  took  possession  of  Nantwich,  which  he 
fortified  and  made  his  head-quarters;  while  Sir  Nicholas  Byron, 
being  appointed  colonel-general  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and 
governor  of  Chester  by  the  king,  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Royalists.  Lord  Byron,  the  nephew  of  the  governor,  defeated  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Brereton  at  Middlewich,  in 
December  1643.  Nantwich  was  besieged  in  January  1644,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  united  forces  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who  defeated  Lord  Byron  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  Chester.  Prince  Rupert  took  Stock- 
port  without  resistance  on  the  25th  of  May  ;  but  the  Royalists  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  battle  at  Castleheath,  near  Molpai,  on  the 
25th  of  August.  Next  year,  on  the  advance  of  the  king  to  Chester 
with  a  large  force,  the  Parliament  abandoned  all  their  garrisons, 
except  Tarvin  and  Nantwich,  and  on  the  27th  of  September  the  battle 
of  Rowton  and  Hooleheath  was  fought  near  Chester,  in  which  the 
Royalists  were  defeated;  an  event  which  led  to  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison  of  Chester,  in  February  1646,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  county  to  the  Parliament. 

In  August  1659,  Sir  George  Booth  appeared  in  Cheshire  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  upwards  of  3000  men.  The  army  of  the  Parliament, 
under  General  Lambert,  met  them  at  Wiimingt -ju  Bridge,  near  North- 
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wich,  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  soon  defeated  them.  Booth  him- 
self was  taken  at  Newport  Pagnell,  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and 
Chester,  which  had  been  held  by  Colonel  Croxton,  surrendered 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  the  victorious  army. 

The  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  found  in  detached  parts  :  one 
road,  called  the  Watling-street,  was  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
Roman  times.  This  road  enters  Cheshire  from  the  north  by  the  ford 
over  the  Mersey  at  Stratford  :  in  this  part  the  marks  of  the  elevated 
crest,  peculiar  to  the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  are  still  visible. 
A  little  south-west  of  Bucklow  Hill  the  roads  seem  to  have  divided, 
the  Roman  road  continuing  towards  Kinderton,  and  the  British  road 
pursuing  its  old  direction  by  Northwich  over  Delamere  Forest,  and 
by  Chester  to  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire.  The  Roman  road  from 
Manchester  to  Kinderton  crosses  the  ford  of  the  Mersey,  and  proceeds 
to  the  village  of  Cross-street.  In  crossing  the  adjoining  moss  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Upcast,  whence  it  runs  by  Dunham  Park  to  a 
field  called  the  Harbour-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  which  is  the 
supposed  station  of  Condate.  Part  of  the  Via  Devana  crossed  the 
county  from  the  south-east  to  Chester. 

The  castle  at  Chester  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Beeston 
Castle,  built  in  1220,  by  Handle  Blundeville,  earl  of  Chester,  is  upon 
the  slope  and  summit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  forms  on  one  side 
an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  great  height.  The  outer  court 
is  irregular  in  form,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The  walls 
are  prodigiously  thick,  and  have  several  round  towers.  A  deep  ditch, 
sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  surrounds  the  keep,  which  was  entered  by  a 
drawbridge,  opposite  two  circular  watch-towers,  still  remaining.  The 
approach  within  the  great  gateway  between  these  towers  is  by  rugged 
steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock.  This  castle  has  been  in  ruins  since  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Of  Halton  Castle 
few  traces  now  remain  ;  of  Aldford  Castle  the  foundations  only  are 
traceable;  Shocklach  Castle  has  left  only  some  earthworks  and  a 
high  mount  now  visible  ;  Shotwick  Castle  appears  from  the  sketch  of 
it  in  the  British  Museum  to  have  had  a  pentagonal  wall,  with  several 
circular  towers  inclosing  a  lofty  square  tower.  There  are  numerous 
ancient  mansions.  Smith,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Cheshire,'  calls  this 
county  "the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  the  gentility  of  England." 
Little  Morton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Astbury,  is  the  most  remarkable 
ancient  mansion  in  the  county.  It  has  large  and  handsome  bay  win- 
dows. The  materials  of  the  house  are  timber  and  plaster.  Bramhall 
Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Davenports,  about  2  miles  south-west 
from  Stockport,  resembles  Little  Morton.  Saighton  Grange,  near 
Chester,  was  one  of  the  castellated  residences  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
\Verburg.  Doddington  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Delves  family,  is 
near  the  road  from  Nantwich  to  London.  The  modern,  large,  and 
sumptuous  fabric  was  erected  in  1780  by  Samuel  Wyatt.  It  stands 
in  a  spacious  park,  and  overlooks  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  Poole  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Eastham,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  this  county.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  ancient  Cheshire  mansions,  rising  into  pointed  gables,  with 
numerous  large  bay  windows,  and  having  the  approach  through  a 
line  of  stables  and  cow-houses.  Breretou  Hall,  which  is  in  the  style 
of  Esher  Place  in  Surrey,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  the 
foundation  stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 
The  site  is  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  river  Croke.  Among  the  rich 
decorations  of  the  interior  is  a  curious  painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
full  costume,  with  chains  of  jewels  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  and 
with  hair  extremely  red.  Dutton  Hall  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  steep 
declivity  overlooking  the  Weaver.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  moat.  The  great  hall  is  40  feet  by  20  feet,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  a  very  sumptuous  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  century.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe,  is  an  equally  fine 
specimen  of  the  17th  century,  having  been  completed  in  1636.  It  is 
a  quadrangular  building  of  red  brick,  with  battlements  and  large  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  The  sculptured  oak  ornaments  of  the  interior 
are  curious,  as  well  as  the  painted  glass  window  of  the  chapel.  There 
are  many  portraits  by  Lely  and  others  of  that  time.  The  seat  of 
Lord  Combermere  was  an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey ;  it  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  large  mere  so  called.  The  original 
edifice  has  been  almost  wholly  renewed  in  the  pointed  gothic  style. 
Dunham  Massey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington, 
wag  rebuilt  in  1 730.  It  is  a  very  spacious  quadrangular  building  of 
brick,  surrounded  with  a  fine  park  of  lofty  old  oaks,  and  is  interesting 
for  a  curious  gallery  of  paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and 
other  old  masters.  Cholmondeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  is  in  the  township  of  Cholmondeley,  in  Broxton  hun- 
dred. The  present  magnificent  edifice  was  built  in  1804,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle.  The  architecture  is  gothic ;  and  in  approach- 
ing the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Norman  fortress.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  some  rare  and 
beautiful  paintings.  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, possesses  great  architectural  grandeur,  and  resembles  Chol- 
mondeley Castle,  being  in  the  pointed  gothic  style.  The  surrounding 
park  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  picturesque  effect. 
Ancient  crosses  occur  at  the  boundary  of  Lyme  Park,  at  Saudbach,  at 
Oulton,  and  at  Lymm.  The  crosses  at  Sandbach  are  referred  by 
Lysons  to  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
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tianity  into  England.  The  sword  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  first  Norman 
earl  of  Chester,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cheshire  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural  county.  But 
it  has  for  many  years  been  steadily  becoming  more  strictly  a  manufac- 
turing county.  In  1851  the  county  possessed  12  savings  banks,  .it 
Bowdon  and  Altringham,  Chester,  Cougleton,  Frodsham,  Knutsford, 
Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Runcorn,  Saudbach,  Stockport, 
and  Wallasey.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of 
November  1851  was  683,1202.  8s. 

CHESHUNT.    [HERTFORDSHIRE.] 

CHESTER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  an  episcopal  city,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  in  53°  11'  N.  lat.,  2°  54'  W.  long. ; 
distant  183  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  178J  miles  by  the 
North  Western  railway  vid  Trent  Valley.  The  population  of  the 
city  of  Chester  was  27,756  in  1851.  The  city  is  governed  by  10  alder- 
men, and  30  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  Chester  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  city,  contains  an  area  of  3010  acres. 

Chester  was  unquestionably  an  important  Roman  station.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  Deva  of  the  'Itinerary'  of  Antoninus.  The 
plan  of  the  city  and  the  arrangement  gf  the  streets,  as  well  as  its 
name,  bear  testimony  to  its  Homan  origin.  The  fortifications  of  the 
city  appear  to  be  on  a  Roman  basis.  A  hypocaust  which  was  found 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  is  still  preserved  in  the  city.  Remains  of 
Roman  masonry  have  been  discovered  :  and  Chester  has  produced 
innumerable  coins,  fibula;,  inscribed  tiles,  inscribed  stones,  and  altars, 
the  usual  vestiges  of  the  Romans.  In  1653  a  votive  altar  to  Jupiter 
Tanarus  was  dug  up,  which  had  been  raised  by  an  officer  of  the  20th 
Legion  called  the  Victorious.  According  to  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Anto- 
ninus, the  20th  Legion,  the  '  Legio  vicesima  valens  victrix,'  had  its 
station  somewhere  on  the  Deva  or  Dee,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Chester  was  the  place.  The  Welsh  name  of  Chester,  Caer  Leon 
Gawr,  signifies  the  city  of  the  '  Great  Legion."  Chester  was  evidently 
the  most  considerable  place  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  Roman 
times,  and  so  continued  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their 
forces.  The  possession  of  it  was  an  object  of  importance  to  the 
Saxons  and  to  the  remains  of  the  Britons.  The  two  nations  seem  to 
have  possessed  it  by  turns,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  last  places 
which  yielded  to  the  Saxon  power.  It  was  taken  by  Egbert  in  830. 
From  that  period  to  the  Conquest,  1066,  Chester  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  the  Saxon  sovereignty.  Edgar  the  Saxon  monarch  is 
related  by  the  Chroniclers  to  have  received  the  homage  of  six  kings 
at  Chester  in  972 :  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  sitting  at  the 
prow  of  a  boat  in  triumph  he  was  rowed  by  them  on  the  Dee.  They 
were  no  doubt  the  petty  kings  or  chiefs  which  were  so  numerous  in 
Saxon  times.  The  situation  of  Chester  as  a  frontier  fortress  against 
Wales  necessarily  gave  it  importance ;  but  it  was  also  of  consequence 
as  a  place  of  security  when  the  coast  was  menaced  with  invasion  by 
the  Danes  and  Northmen.  In  875  when  a  descent  by  the  Danes  was 
apprehended,  the  body  of  St.  Werburgh,  a  Saxon  saint,  daughter  of 
Wulphere  king  of  Mercia,  which  had  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic, 
was  removed  for  security  to  Chester.  From  this  time  St.  Werburgh 
became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Chester;  a  religious  community  was 
founded,  in  whose  church  her  relics  were  sumptuously  enshrined. 
For  six  centuries  and  a  half  the  house  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of 
the  monastic  establishments  of  England.  At  the  dissolution  its 
annual  revenues  exceeded  lOOOi. 

Chester  had  in  the  Saxon  times  a  peculiar  local  government,  and 
peculiar  municipal  customs.  It  had  its  trade  by  sea  and  its  home 
trade,  it  had  also  associations  of  members  of  particular  trades,  wbloh 
trade  associations  have  flourished  longer  at  Chester  than  in  most 
other  places.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  was  in  remote  times  sometimes 
called  Bishop  of  Chester. 

William  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  surnamed  Lupus,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, granting  him  at  the  same  time  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the 
county.  Cheshire  thus  became  what  is  called  a  county  Palatine, 
having  courts  peculiar  to  itself  and  the  custody  of  its  own  records. 
The  earls  of  Chester  resided  in  the  castle  at  Chester,  and  held  therein 
their  courts  and  parliaments,  in  which  sat  the  superiors  of  the  religious 
houses  of  the  county,  together  with  the  eight  great  subinfeudatories, 
among  whom  Earl  Hugh  had  distributed  the  greater  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory. The  succeeding  earls  of  his  family,  of  whom  there  were  six,  main- 
tained the  same  state.  The  series  terminated  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  from  that  time  the  earldom  of  Chester  has  been  in  the 
crown,  or  in  the  bands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  The  title  is 
now  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign.  Most  of  the  large 
tenures  created  by  the  Conqueror  reverted  sooner  or  later  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture  or  marriage.  Chester  has  often  received  visits 
from  the  sovereign,  and  has  been  occasionally  the  scene  of  interesting 
public  events.  It  has  had  a  series  of  charters,  by  which  valuable 
privileges  were  granted  or  confirmed,  from  the  earls  of  Chester,  and 
from  the  kings  Edward  I.  and  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VII.  As 
early  as  1242  there  was  a  mayor,  who  presided  over  a  guild  merchant 
or  mercatorial.  Chester  was  in  those  times  a  place  of  considerable 
trade. 

Besides  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh,  there  was  here  a  religious 
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community  of  women ;  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the  Gr»v  frian  bad 
"    an  establishment  in  Chester :  a  college  of  the  Holy  Crow  to 


mentioned,  and  hospital*  of  St  Anne  and  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
of  which  the  Utter  escaped  suppression  at  the  Reformation,  and 
continue*  to  this  day.  Chester  bad,  during  thin  period,  among  ito 
inhabitant*,  some  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  early  literature 
t  f  England  ;  Higden,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward  1 1 1.,  i»  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  set  of  mysteries, 
or  religious  drama*,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  several  trade*  in 
Chester  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  copies  have  descended  to 
the  present  day. 

In  the  84th  of  Henry  VIII,  writs  were  first  Usued  to  Chester  to 
•sad  members  to  Parliament.  The  church  of  St  Werburgh  was  sup- 
.pressed  along  with  the  other  monasteries ;  but  its  revenues  were  not, 
a*  hi  most  other  cases,  wholly  confiscated.  Chester  was  erected  into 
an  episcopal  see,  and  the  revenue*  of  the  monastery  were  appropriated 
to  the  rapport  of  the  chapter.  The  church  became  the  cathedral  of 
the  new  see.  The  diocese  assigned  to  the  bishop  was  the  whole 
county  of  Chester,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  part  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  York. 
From  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  only  striking  event  in  the 
history  of  Chester  is  the  protracted  siege  it  endured  in  the  civil  war. 
Charles  I.  was  for  a  time  in  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton  Heath  from  one  of  the  towers  on  the 
walls.  The  history  of  the  commerce  of  Chester  is  a  hintory  of  its 
steady  decline  coincident  with  the  rise  of  that  of  Liverpool 

Chester  is  in  many  respect*  ono  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in 
England,  especially  to  the  antiquary.  It  consists  of  two  great  street* 
intersecting  at  right  angles,  with  others  diverging  regularly  from 
them,  very  much  it  is  thought  according  to  the  plan  of  a  Roman  camp. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  England  which  have  main- 
tained in  a  tolerable  state  of  completeness  the  walls  which  were 
•Noted  for  their  defence  in  remote  ages ;  at  no  other  place  are  they  so 
entire  a*  at  Chester.  Though  no  longer  useful  for  defence,  they  afford 
an  agreeable  promenade,  with  pleasant  views,  at  various  points,  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  they  are  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit  To 
a  stranger  the  most  striking  objects  in  Chester  are  the  walls  and  the 
rows.  The  rows  are  a  species  of  wide  footpath,  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  at  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  a  house,  and 
covered  over  head  by  the  second  story  of  the  house ;  as  though,  in 
fact,  the  front  and  partition  walls  of  the  first  stories  were  taken  away, 
and  the  rooms  converted  into  connected  walks  with  shops  at  the  back. 
The  two  great  intersecting  street*  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
on  this  plan.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  the  quaint  half- 
timbered  houses  with  ornamented  gables  of  the  16th  century :  and 
they,  with  the  rows,  render  the  streets  of  Chester  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  any  English  city. 

Chester  cathedral  does  not  rank  among  the  finer  of  the  cathedrals 
of  this  country.  The  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  was  altered 
to  fit  it  for  the  cathedral  of  the  new  see,  but  the  Reformation  is  believed 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  work*  before  they  were  fully  completed.  It  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style.  It  is  constructed  of  the  soft  red-sandstone 
of  the  district,  and  has  become  externally  much  weather-worn.  Some 
part*  have  been  repaired  and  partly  restored  of  late  years.  The  cathe- 
dral consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles ;  a  choir  and  lady-chapel  at 
the  east  end ;  and  on  the  north  a  cloister,  chapter-house,  and  school- 
room. The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  is  375  feet,  the  breadth  200 
feet  The  nave  is  120  feet  long  and  41  feet  broad.  The  tower  is 
127  feet  high.  The  chapter-house,  which  is  rectangular,  is  much  older 
than  the  cathedral,  being  in  the  early  English  style  of  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  The  interior  i*  very  beautiful.  There  are  nine 
parish  churches  in  Chester.  Of  these  St  John's,  partly  in  ruins,  is 
the  most  interesting  for  its  architecture.  It  is  Norman,  and  was  for- 
merly collegiate.  St  Peter's  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  the  older 
part*  restored.  Christ  church  was  erected  about  fifteen  years  buck. 
The  Wesleysn,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist*,  Presby- 
terians, Independent*,  Baptist*,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholic*  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  of  Chester,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  called  the  King's  School,  is  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ;  it  is 
free  to  24  foundation  boys,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
«2l  a  year,  with  6  exhibitions.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was 
48.  There  are  also  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  school  for  400  or  460 
boys  and  girl*,  a  Diocesan  school,  and  several  National  and  Infant 
schools.  A  Diocesan  Training  college  for  educating  teacher*  for 
National  achools  provides  accommodation  for  70  students  to  be  trained 
as  schoolmasters,  and  for  50  in  the  Commercial,  Mechanical,  and  Agri- 
cultural school  attached  to  the  college ;  the  number  of  student*  in 
residence  in  July  1 852  wa*  44.  In  1 700  a  Bine-Coat  school  was  founded 
for  boys,  and  in  1750  another  for  girl*. 

Chester  ha*  numerous  charities  and  benevolent  institutions.  Among 
others  aa  infirmary,  founded  in  1761,  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
the  interest  of  about  20.00O/.  in  the  funds  ;  a  bouse  of  industry  ;  a 
house  of  refuge ;  public  baths  and  waahhotue* ;  a  mechanics  institute, 
with  a  museum,  which  i*  kept  in  one  of  the  towers  on  the  walls ;  a 
public  library ;  and  a  savings  bank. 
Of  the  castle  built  by  Huph  Lupus  scarcely  a  vestige  remain*.  The 


present  castle  to  modern  ;  it  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Harrison.  It  to  used  as  the  shire-hall,  the  county  jail,  and  military 
barrack*.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  present*  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  shire-hall  is  a  noble  room.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Bath-road.  Near  the  oaatle  the  Dee  i*  crossed  by  a  very 
handsome  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  200  feet, 
being  the  largest  (tone  arch  which  ha*  been  constructed.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Harrison.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
croMe*  the  Dee  at  Chester  by  an  iron-girder  bridge  of  rather  peculiar 
construction. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Chester  on  December  81«t,  1862,  were  as  follows  :— Sailing 
veesuln,  under  60  tons,  57,  tonnage  20H2 ;  above  60  tons,  60,  tonnage 
8899  :  steam  vessels,  under  60  tons,  6,  tonnage  167  ;  above  60  tons, 
2,  tonnage  342.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Chester  during  the  year  1852  were  SJB  fol- 
lows : — Coasting  trade,  inward*,  1182  vessels,  56,297  tons ;  outwards, 
2110  vessels,  94,450  tons:  colonial  trade,  inwards,  9  vessels, 
tons:  foreign  trade,  inward*,  10  vessel*,  1045  tons;  outwards,  11 
vessels,  1143  tons. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  Chester  to  some  extent;  also  rope 
and  sail  making.  Chemical-works,  soap-works,  a  shot  manufactory, 
and  several  extensive  tanyards,  afford  considerable  employment 
Fringe,  whips,  thread,  and  tobacco  are  manufactured.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood stone-quarries  are  successfully  worked.  The  obstructions 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Dee  form  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  com- 
merce of  Chester.  The  Ellesmere  Canal  affords  ready  water  commu- 
nication with  Liverpool  and  the  towns  in  its  course,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  connected  canals.  Chester  has  become  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive railway  system,  which  affords  facilities  of  oommuuication  with 
all  part*  of  the  kingdom.  The  railway  station  at  Chester  is  a  very 
fine  one.  Market*  are  held  at  Chester  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
fairs  on  the  last  Thursday  in  February,  July  5th,  and  October  10th. 
The  July  and  October  fairs  continue  for  about  a  fortnight  for  the  sale 
of  goods  of  every  kind.  Fairs  for  the  sale  of  cheese  are  held  monthly. 

Chester  has  always  been  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  families, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  celebrated  for  its  amusements.  In  early 
times  the  Chester  mysteries  and  processions  rivalled  those  of  Co\ 
It  was  one  of  the  first  place*  noted  for  its  horse-racing.  The  Roo-dee 
is  the  oldest  and  also  the  most  convenient  race-course  belonging  to 
any  English  city.  It  lies  just  beneath  the  wall,  in  a  spot  where  the 
whole  running-ground  is  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  Chester 
races  retain  their  ancient  fame.  Chester  has  also  its  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  amusement  In  the  vicinity  are  many  good 
mansions.  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,"  is  the 
most  famous ;  it  lies  within  a  rich  park  about  three  miles  from  Chester 
on  the  Shrewsbury  road. 

The  diocese  of  Chester  is  in  the  province  of  York.  The  diocese 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Cheshire  and  part*  of  Lancashire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland,  and  comprises  486  benefices.  It  i*  divided 
into  two  archdeaconries,  Chester  and  Liverpool :  part  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cheater,  but  it  is  to  be 
transferred  to  that  of  Carlisle.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  the 
archdeacons,  4  canons,  4  honorary  and  4  minor  canons,  and  a  chan- 
cellor. The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  45001.  a  year. 

(Ormerod,  Cheshire  ;  King,  rale  Royal ;  Lysons,  Afagna  Britannia  ; 
Cheeter  Guida;  Parliamentary  Papert;  Communifot  ion  frvtft  Ckttttr.) 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  'Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chester-le-Street  and  chiefly  in  the 
middle  division  of  Chester  ward,  is  situated  on  the  high  north  road, 
in  64"  61'  N.  lat,  1°  34'  W.  long.,  6  miles  N.  from  Durham,  and  264 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Fence  House*  station  of  the  York  and 
Newcastle  railway,  which  i*  8  miles  from  Chester-le-Street,  is  249) 
miles  from  London  via  York.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Chestor-le-Street  in  1851  was  2580.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Chester-le-Street  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  20  parish™  and  township*,  with  an  area  of  31,066 
acre*,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  18,336. 

By  the  Saxons  Chester-le-Street  was  called  Coneoeastre  or  Cune- 
ceaatre,  from  the  name  of  the  brook  Cone  which  flows  past  the  village. 
In  the  year  882  it  wa*  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  re- 
moved hither  from  Lindisfarne  ;  it  retained  its  episcopal  rank  till  995, 
when  the  Dunes,  invading  the  country,  drove  away  the  bishop  and  hi* 
clergy.  The  bishop  afterwards  fixed  his  seat  at  Durham.  The  village 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  mile  along 
the  north  road ;  another  more  irregular  line  of  houses  runs  along  the 
brook  at  right  angles  to  the  main  street  The  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert,  is  a  fine  old  gothic  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the 
western  end,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  spire.  The  north  aisle  con- 
tains a  continuous  series  of  monuments  of  the  Lumley  family.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents; 
National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institution ;  a  parochial 
library ;  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  neighbouring  coal-mine*,  an  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundry, 
a  steam-engine  factory,  iron-works,  fire-brick  manufactories,  and  corn 
and  paper  mills,  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Numerous  wealthy  families  reside  in  the  vicinity. 
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Lumley  Castle,  the  baronial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  a 
noble  building  which  retains  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  bank  of  the  Wear,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Chester.  Lambton  Hall,  the  peat  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  about  two  miles  north  by  east  from  Chester-le-Street, 
was  built  in  1797  ;  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the  building  displays 
many  incongruities.  Havensworth  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  is  a  modern  castellated  edifice. 

(Communication  from  Chetter-le-Strcet.) 

CHESTERFIELD,  Derbyshire,  a  municipal  borough,  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  and 
hundred  of  Scaredale,  is  situated  near  two  rivulets,  the  Hyper  and  the 
Bother,  in  53°  13'  N.  lat.,  1°  25'  W.  long.,  132  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  156  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Midland  rail- 
ways. The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  7101.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichneld.  Chesterfield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  85,732  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
45,803. 

Chesterfield  is  conjectured,  from  it*  name,  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station.  The  town  received  various  privileges  from  King  John,  but  was 
not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  town  is  moderately 
well  lighted  and  paved.  In  addition  to  the  old  town-hall  there  is  a 
municipal-hall  of  recent  erection.  The  parish  church,  erected  during 
the  13th  century,  is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  The  spire  is 
remarkable  from  being  crooked.  The  bulging  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  the  spire  causes  the  ball  on  the  summit  to  deviate  from  the 
perpendicular  6  feet  towards  the  south,  and  4  feet  4  inches  towards 
the  went.  The  spire  is  230  feet  high.  The  interior  has  been  restored. 
Trinity  church  is  a  neat  structure  built  in  1838.  There  are  chapels 
for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  A  Free  Grammar  school, 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  closed  for  many  years,  was 
re-opeued  and  a  handsome  new  school-house  bnilt  in  1846;  it  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  HOI.  a  year,  and  had  85  scholars  in  1851. 
The  Victoria  school  is  mainly  supported  by  the  vicar.  There  are 
almshouseg,  a  savings  bank,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  dispensary. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  district  around  Chesterfield 
is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  aud  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  the  mines.  Potter's-clay,  brick-clay,  building-stone,  and 
roofing-stone  are  also  met  with.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-wicks, 
ginghams,  checks,  cotton  and  worsted  hosiery,  and  bobbin-net  is  car- 
ried on.  The  Chesterfield  Canal  extends  from  this  town  to  the  tideway 
of  the  Trent,  a  distance  of  46  miles. 

(Woodhead,  A  ccount  of  the  JSorouyh  of  Chai.erf.dd ;  Communicationi 
from  C'hetterjield.) 

CHESTERTON,  Cambridgeshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Chesterton,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cam,  in  52°  13'  N.  lat,  0°  9'  E.  long. ; 
distant  one  mile  N.  by  E.  from  Cambridge,  62  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  59  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Chesterton  in  1851  was  2816.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Chesterton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  38  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
72,422  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,165.  The  manor  of 
Chesterton  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  prior  and  canon  of  Barn- 
well.  In  the  village  a  nunnery  formerly  existed ;  the  remains  of  the 
chapel  are  now  converted  into  a  dairy.  The  parish  church  of 
Chesterton,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  edifice  in  the 
perpendicular  style.  In  the  village  are  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  National 
and  British  schools.  The  Cambridge  county  jail,  and  the  Victoria 
Benefit  Societies  Asylum  are  in  the  pariah.  During  the  interval 
between  the  Censuses  of  1841  and  1851  the  number  of  houses  in 
Chesterton  parish  rose  from  331  to  577,  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ant* from  1617  to  2816.  This  bos  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  low 
rents  and  light  taxation  which  have  attracted  to  it  a»  a  place  of 
residence  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Cambridge,  of  which  town 
indeed  Chesterton  village  is  in  some  respects  a  suburb.  At  Arbury  in 
Chesterton  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  camp  of  British  origin. 

CIIKVAGXKS.     [ALLIEB.] 

CHEW  MAONA.     [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 

CHIA'NA,  VAL  DI,  a  valley  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo, 
running  north  and  south  30  miles  in  length,  from  Arezzo  to  Chiusi, 
and  between  two  chains  of  hills,  of  which  the  western  divides  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone,  and  the  eastern  from  the  Lake 
Thrasymene  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Chiana  is  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Clanu,  a  feeder  of  the  Tiber.  The  Val  di  Chiana  was 
formerly  a  vast  marsh,  and  its  air  was  pestilential ;  it  was  drained  under 
the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  By  this  operation 
above  36  square  miles  of  ground  are  become  now  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Tuscany.  The  waters  of  the  northern  and  larger 
part  of  the  valley  now  run  north  into  the  Arno  by  a  stream  called 
Chiana  Totcana,  the  drainage  of  the  southern  part  is  collected  into 
another  arm  called  Chiana  Montana,  which  flows  into  the  Paglia 
•bout  five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  Indeed  the 
valley  is  so  nearly  a  perfect  flat,  that  the  waters  which  flow  into  it 
from  the  hills  on  each  side  would  flow  indifferently  in  either  direction. 
In  ancient  times  they  all  flowed  south  to  Clusiuin  (Chiusi),  where 


the  river  formed  and  still  forms  a  lake  (Lago  di  Chiusi),  and  thence 
about  30  miles  farther  to  the  Tiber.  [ARNO  ;  AREZZO  ] 

CHIARI.     [BRESCIA.] 

CHIA'VARI.     [GENOA.] 

CHIAVENNA.     [VALTELIXA.] 

CH1CACOLE.     [CiROARS,  NORTHERN.] 

CHICHESTER,  Sussex,  an  episcopal  city,  a  municipal  and  pnrlia- 
mentary  borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  rape  of  Chichester,  and  western  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  in  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  0°  46'  W.  long.,  distant  62  miles  S.W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  79  miles  by  the  Portsmouth  branch  of 
the  South  Coast  railway.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  The  city  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  Chichester  in  1851  was 
8662.  Chichester  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  city  and  suburbs, 
with  an  area  of  1680  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,000. 

Chichester  stands  at  the  termination  of  a  gentle  descent  from  the 
South  Down  hills.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  extends  from 
the  west  side  of  Brighton  to  Portsmouth  harbour,  between  the 
South  Downs  and  the  sea,  and  attains  at  Chichester  its  greatest 
width.  The  city  within  the  walls  is  divided  by  two  principal  streets 
running  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  which  intersect  each 
other  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Beyond  the  walls  the  suburls 
are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets.  A  small 
rivulet  called  the  Lavant,  •  which  is  occasionally  dry  in  summer, 
bounds  the  city  on  the  east  and  south  sides. 

Chichester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Regnum.  The 
walls,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  were  probably 
first  erected  by  the  Romans.  The  present  walls  are  supposed  to  have 
been  re-constructed  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  walls. 

The  word  Chichester  appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  '  Cissanceaster,' 
the  city  or  castle  of  Cissa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief,  who  according  to 
the  Chroniclers  repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  it,  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  in  a  siege.  At  the  Norman  survey  Chichester  had  238 
houses,  which  were  given  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  was  created 
the  first  Earl  of  Chichester.  This  nobleman  is  believed  to  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Sussex  from 
Selsea  to  Chichester,  which  was  one  cause  of  the  early  prosperity  of 
the  place.  The  earliest  charter  extant  is  one  by  Stephen.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  there  were  three  Mints  esta- 
blished in  Chichester,  two  belonging  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the 
bishop.  In  December  1642  the  Royalists  who  held  the  city 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament  in  1648. 

A  cathedral,  built  mostly  of  wood,  was  founded  here  in  1108.  The 
present  cathedral,  a  cruciform  edifice  erected  during  the  13th  centuiy, 
exhibits  some  specimens  of  Norman  design,  and  also  some  examples 
of  the  first  pointed  style,  when  the  Petworth  or  Sussex  marble  came 
into  fashion.  The  spire,  which  is  about  a  century  later  in  date  than 
the  body  of  the  building,  is  finely  proportioned.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west  is  407  feet ;  from  north 
to  south  150  feet;  the  transept  is  129  feet  long,  and  34  feet  wide; 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  97  feet  wide ;  and  the  tower  and  spire 
300  feet  high.  The  building  is  remarkable  for  having  double  side 
aisles.  In  the  cathedral  are  nine  monuments  by  Flaxman,  one  of 
them  to  the  memory  of  William  Collins,  the  poet,  who  was  a  native 
of  Chichester.  It  also  contains  several  ancient  monuments.  One  of 
the  modern  monuments  is  a  statue  by  Carew  of  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  was  for  some  time  member  for  this  city.  Near  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  cathedral  is  a  bell-tower  120  feet  high,  with 
massive  walls,  called  Ryman's  Tower.  The  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Cbichester  is  within  the  city.  There  is  a  neat  antique  chapel  attached 
to  the  palace,  which  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Maltby.  Something  has 
been  done  during  the  last  20  years  in  the  way  of  restoring  various 
portions  of  the  cathedral  buildings. 

The  parochial  churches  in  Chichester  are  generally  small,  and  some 
of  them  are  poor  in  appearance.  In  1836  the  sub-deanery  was 
divided,  and  a  handsome  gothic  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  persons,  was  erected  without  the 
walls.  Before  this  was  built,  St.  John's  proprietary  chapel  furnished 
the  chief  accommodation  for  public  worship  in  connection  with  the 
Established  Church.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  other  bodies  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the  city  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools.  There  is  a  Blue-Coat  school,  founded  in  1702,  in 
which  28  boys  are  boarded  and  educated ;  and  such  of  the  boys  as 
conduct  themselves  well  receive  on  leaving  the  school  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  business,  or  otherwise  to  promote  their 
interests.  The  revenue  of  this  foundation  is  above  1300J.  per  annum. 
The  Prebendal  Grammar  school  was  re- founded  by  Bishop  Story  about 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  but  the  school  is  believed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  cathedral.  It  has  an  income  of  101.  a  year,  and  had  18 
scholars  in  1852.  A  Diocesan  Theological  college,  founded  by  Bishop 
Otter  in  1839,  is  under  the  care  of  a  Principal  and  a  Vice-Principal. 
Bishop  Otter's  Training  college  was  originally  founded  by  the  bishop 
about  1841 ;  in  1850  a  new  and  handsome  building  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  founder,  and  bearing  his  name.  Provision  is  made 
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for  S4  •tmlau**.    The  number  in  residence  in  July  1952  wa*  16.     A 
modal  school  U  attached  to  the  Training  college. 

The  guildhall,  which  u  appropriated  to  the  transaction  of  town  and 
county  busine**,  wa»  formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  an  ancient  moiuu- 
tery  of  Gray  friar*.  The  council  »li«n>h«r  or  town-house  contain*,  beside* 
the  required  busine**  room*,  a  commodiou*  and  elegant  assembly- 
room.  The  market-houM  U  neat  and  commodiou*.  The  market- 
crow,  an  octagonal  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  wa*  erected  by 
Bishop'Story,  who  held  the  aee  between  1478-1501  It  i*  of  large  ate 
and  pleating  proportion*,  and  i*  one  of  the  Tery  finest  and  moat  elabo- 
rately  ornamented  market  crooai  remaining  in  England.  The  infirmary, 
opened  in  1827,  U  a  fine  building  to  the  north  of  the  city,  lurronnded 
with  ground*  for  the  use  of  the  patient*.  It*  erection  U  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  exertion*  of  Dr.  Forbes.  A  wing  wa*  recently  added  for  fever 
wards  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Stanited  Park.  St. 
sfary**  hospital  U  an  ancient  foundation  for  the  support  of  old  and  infirm 
person*  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty.  Chichestor  possesses  a 
literary  and  scientific  institute,  with  a  museum.  There  is  also  a  savings 
bank.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  city. 

Chichester  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and  drained  ;  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  wide,  and  contain  many  good  houses.  There  is 
communication  with  the  sea  at  Chicbester  harbour  by  means  of  a 
short  canal,  which  joins  the  Arundel  Canal  as  it  passes  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  This  canal  is  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coals. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Chichester  on  31st  December  1852  were—  Under  50  tons  27, 
tonnage  584;  above  50  tons  11,  tonnage  1222.  The  entries  and 
clearances  at  the  port  during  1862  were  as  follows  :  —  Coasting  trade, 
inwards  294,  tonnage  17,594;  outwards  151,  tonnage  5139:  foreign 
trade,  inwards  4,  tonnage  210  ;  outwards  1,  tonnage  47.  Chichester 
possesses  no  manufacture*.  The  market  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs,  is  one  of  the  largest  held  within 
the  precinct*  of  any  town  in  England.  The  weekly  market  on 
Saturday  is  chiefly  for  corn.  Fairs  are  held  on  St.  George's  day, 
Whit-Monday,  St.  James's  day,  Michaelmas  day,  and  October  21st. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  are  sent  from  Chichester  to  London  and 
the  west  of  England.  There  arc  several  extensive  malting  establish- 
ments in  the  city.  Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on. 

The  see  of  Chichester  was  originally  founded  at  Selseo,  in  the  7th 
century,  and  removed  to  Chichester  in  1071.  The  diocese  includes 
the  entire  county  of  Sussex,  and  comprises  811  benefices  :  there  are 
two  archdeaconries,  Chichester  and  Lewes.  The  chapter  consists  of 
the  dean,  four  canons,  the  archdeacons,  precentor,  chancellor,  with  non- 
resident and  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4200/.  a  year. 

(Honfield,  S*ucx  ;  Dallaway,  Suitex  ;  Hay,  Chichetttr  ;  Communi- 
cation from  Chichttter.) 

CHIETI.     [Aunczzo.] 

CHIEVELY.    [BKRKSHIBB.] 

CHIGWELL.    [ESSEX.] 

CHIHUAHUA.    [MBXICO.I 

CHILI,  or  CHILE  (Republic  of).  South  America,  lies  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  between  25'  and  42"  S.  lat  ;  but  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  which  also  belongs  to  it,  extends  about  two  degrees  farther 
south.  The  republic  of  Chili  claims  the  whole  coast  to  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  and  the  islands  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  together  with  a 
portion  of  Patagonia,  as  belonging  to  its  territories  ;  but  as  no  settle- 
ment* have  been  formed  in  these  countries,  we  shall  limit  our  descrip- 
tion to  the  tract  between  25°  and  42°  S.  lat,  which  extends  from  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  its  eastern  boundary  (between  69°  and 
71°  W.  long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (between  70° 
and  74°  W.  long.)  and  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

Chili  within  the  above  limits  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Andes  ;  N.  by  the  desert 
of  AUcama,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia  ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and 
a  it  i*  separated  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  by  the  Strait  of  Chacao, 
and  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Ancud. 

Area,  Coatt-line,  <tc.—  The  republic  of  Chili  extends  from  north  to 
south  about  1175  mile*;  its  breadth  varies  between  100  and  200 
miles  ;  it*  area,  including  Chiloe,  is  about  180,000  square  miles.  The 
area  of  the  country,  a*  claimed  by  the  republic,  is  of  course  very  much 
larger—  probably  not  less  than  twice  as  large.  According  to  the  last 
43),  the  population  was  1,080,000.  By  very  recent 
•**""*-*<"'  »•  population,  including  that  of  the  new  province  of  Arauco, 
amount*  to  1,133,802,  thus  distributed  among  the  several  provinces  :— 
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The  coast  from  it*  southern  extremity  by  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
bean  generally  north-north-east,  and  more  or  less  parallel  with  the 
Andes,  to  the  northern  termination  of  the  republic  nt  Point  Tsltal. 
The  archipelago  of  Chiloe  consists  of  a  number  of  wild  rocky  islands 
and  islets,  of  which  only  one,  Chiloe,  i*  of  any  importance ;  many  of 
the  smaller  islands  however  afford  supplies  of  water  and  provisions 
to  vessels  navigating  this  coast  Chiloe  possesses  throe  or  four  good 
harbour* ;  San  Carlos,  the  principal,  is  said  by  Oaptain  Fitzroy  to  be 
an  excellent  harbour,  while  Castro  appear*  to  be  little  inferior.  Seve- 
ral dangerous  islet*  and  aandy  shoals  lie  between  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  Chiloe  and  the  broad  but  (hallow  and  wild  Maullin  Inlet, 
rendering  this  a  place  to  which  it  is  advisable  that  seamen  should 
give  a  wide  berth.  About  Godry  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the 
shore  is  low.  From  this  point  a  bold  and  rocky  coast  trends  north- 
north-west  for  34  miles  to  Cape  Quedal,  a  lofty  and  bold  promontory, 
which,  like  most  of  the  headlands  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  South 
America,  has  many  detached  rock*  lying  close  to  it  From  Cape 
Quedal  to  Point  Galura  the  coast  bears  north-north-east  Behind  this 
point  rise  the  Valdivia  Hills  (1550  feet),  their  three  peaks  forming  a 
conspicuous  landmark ;  they  terminate  seaward  in  Point  Falsa.  Here 
the  shore  sweeps  round  north-east  to  Gonzale*  Head,  a  bluff  wooded 
cliff,  behind  which  is  Port  Valdivia,  the  first  harbour  which  offers 
north  from  San  Carlos.  Port  Valdivia  is  a  secure  and  apparently 
spacious  harbour,  but  the  part  which  affords  sheltered  anchorage  for 
large  ships  is  somewhat  confined. 

Eight  miles  from  Gonzale*  Head  is  Bonifacio  Head,  whence  the 
coast  bears  away  north-east  to  Chancan  Cove,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mehuin ;  beyond  which  it  bears  northward  to  Canton  Head,  being 
generally  low  and  sandy,  with  occasional  bluff  headlands.  Off  Cape 
Tirua  U  Mocha  Island,  which  is  about  7  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad  ; 
its  surface  is  hilly,  the  highest  point  attaining  an  elevation  of  1250 
feet,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  fertile.  The  passage  between  it  and 
the  mainland  is  open,  and  perfectly  free  from  danger.  From  Cape 
Tirua  to  Tucapel  Point,  about  40  miles,  the  coast  is  wild,  unshe'- 
and  very  dangerous  ;  a  short  distance  south  of  Tucapel  Point  is  Mol- 
guilla  Point,  on  which  her  Majesty's  ship  Challenger  was  wrecked  in 
1835.  Beyond  Tucapel  Point  is  Tucapel  Head,  which,  with  Millon 
Point,  protects  the  cove  into  which  the  Leiibu  River  opens,  and  which 
affords  shelter  for  small  vessels.  Camera  Bay  is  merely  an  open  bight, 
unfit  for  shipping.  Off  Arauco  Bay  lies  the  low  and  dangerous  island 
of  Santa  Maria.  The  wide  bay  of  Arauco  affords  one  or  two  sheltered 
spots,  as  Luco  Bay,  where  shipping  finds  tolerably  secure  anchorage  in 
all  seasons,  and  there  is  good  though  exposed  anchorage  throughout 
the  bay  itself.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  Arauco  Bay  is  the  river 
Biobio,  which  is  inaccessible  to  shipping  on  account  of  sandbanks 
and  of  the  south-west  swell  The  modern  town  of  Conccpcion  is  a 
short  distance  up  this  river.  Old  Conccpcion,  or  Pence,  lies  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Concepcion  Bay,  some  miles  farther  north. 
This  bay  is  said  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  be  "  the  finest  port  on  this 
coast,  being  6  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  with  anchorage  ground 
everywhere,  abundant  space,  and  all  well  sheltered."  Farther  north 
is  Coluinibo  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  coasting  vessels, 
and  "  has  always  been  the  scene  of  smuggling  transactions."  Beyond 
this  the  coast  continues  in  the  same  generally  north-east  direction 
for  40  miles  to  Cape  Carranza.  A  few  miles  farther  north  is  Cape 
Humas,  which  marks  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maule,  about  a  mile 
above  which,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  little  town  of  Constitucion, 
which  would  perhaps  rise  into  some  commercial  importance,  being 
near  the  outlet,  and  the  natural  port  of  a  remarkably  rich  and  fertile 
country,  did  not  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  render  it  inac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  any  size.  Thence  the  coast  continues  still  nearly 
north,  and  occasionally  broken  by  a  projecting  headland,  as  Points 
Topocalma,  Toro,  &<x,  and  affording  a  few  sheltered  coves,  as  San 
Antonio,  Quiutay,  <tc.,  to  Point  Curaumarilla,  from  which  the  land 
bears  north-east  for  seven  miles  to  Los  Angeles  Point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Valparaiso  Bay,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  lies  the 
town  of  Valparaiso,  at  the  base  of  hills  from  1200  to  1400  feet  high. 
[VALPARAISO.] 

About  300  miles  W.  from  the  coast  at  Valparaiso,  lies  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  or  Masatierra  ('  more  landward '),  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniard*  :  it  is  about  18  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
half  is  an  elevated  mass  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks  furrowed  with  plea- 
sant valleys,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood ;  the  southern  half,  whirl. 
is  only  slightly  raised  above  the  sea,  is  rocky  and  barren.  On  its 
northern  shore,  and  about  three  miles  from  iU  eastern  extremity,  is 
Cumberland  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  »ize. 
Goats  in  a  wild  state  are  found  here ;  on  the  rocky  shores  are  seal* 
and  sea-lions ;  fish,  especially  cod,  are  plentiful  along  the  coast  The 
island  is  very  subject  to  earthquake*.  In  1848  there  were  only  eight 
inhabitant*  on  the  island.  It  was  on  this  island  that  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk was  left  and  lived  alone  for  more  than  four  years.  His  adven- 
tures are  commonly  though  incorrectly  said  to  have  supplied  De  Foe 
with  materials  for  his  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  About  92  miles  W.  from 
Juan  Fernandez  is  the  smaller  island  of  Matafwra  ('  more  seaward '), 
a  mass  of  precipitous  rocks  lining  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  It  is 
generally  covered  with  trees,  has  no  convenient  landing-place,  and  no 
inhabitants.  Both  these  bland*  belong  to  Chill 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Chili  and  continuing  our  course  north- 
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ward,  we  soon  reach  Quintero  Bay,  another  spacious  and  tolerably 
sheltered  harbour.  A  little  farther  north  are  the  dangerous  Quintero 
Rocks,  east  of  which  is  Horcon  Head,  the  southern  headland  of  Horcon 
Bay,  off  which  during  nine  months  in  the  year  there  is  secure  anchor- 
age in  from  10  to  15  fathoms.  The  coast  now  bears  slightly  to  the 
west  for  about  25  miles,  to  a  low  rocky  point  called  Lengua  de  Vaca, 
which  forms  the  southern  side  of  Tongoy  Bay,  once  frequented  by 
American  whalers.  About  14  miles  farther  is  the  much-frequented 
Coquimbo  Bay,  and  immediately  south  of  it  is  the  small  land-locked 
harbour  called  Herradura  Coquimbo.  Proceeding  northward,  the 
coast  continues  to  be  broken  into  numerous  cores  and  small  bays, 
among  others  are  Tortoralillo,  Chungunga,  Huasco,  and  Herradura  de 
Carrisal  ports,  while  many  small  rocky  islands  and  reefs  lie  off  the 
shore.  From  Cape  Leones  the  trend  of  the  coast  is  north-north-east. 
The  spacious  bay  of  Salado  is  rendered  dangerous  for  shipping  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  rocks,  some  sunken  and  others  visible. 
Copiap<5,  the  next  harbour  of  any  magnitude,  is  also  unsafe,  owing  to 
dangerous  shoals  and  want  of  shelter.  Off  it  lies  the  singular  island, 
Isla  Grande.  Port  Ynglis  affords  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  but 
Port  Caldera  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  much  finer  harbour.  A  pier  was 
erected  here  two  or  three  years  back,  and  a  railway  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  several  miles  inland,  and  it  appears  probable  that  this 
port  will  concentre  in  itself  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  district  of  Atacama,  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  to 
Copiap<5.  Several  of  the  small  ports  recently  named,  and  others  not 
noticed,  are  used  occasionally  for  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  copper 
ore.  A  few  miles  farther  north  is  another  very  good  harbour,  Port 
Flamenco,  as  yet  however  very  little  used  except  by  the  native  fisher- 
men. No  other  harbour  of  any  consequence  occurs  before  Point 
Taltal,  the  boundary  between  ChUi  and  Bolivia,  is  reached.  The  rise 
and  foil  of  the  tide  along  the  coast  of  Chili  is  about  five  or  six  feet. 
('  Admiralty  Charts '  and  '  Sailing  Directions  for  South  America.') 

Surface,  ffydroyraphy,  cfcc. — The  Andes,  which  from  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Ancud  press  close  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  appear  to  turn  east  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
bay,  but  soon  resume  their  northern  direction,  in  which  with  some 
slight  bends  to  the  east  and  west,  they  continue  along  the  boundary- 
line  of  Chili.  The  Chilian  Andes,  as  they  are  here  termed,  will  be 
found  sufficiently  described  under  ANDES  and  ARGENTINE  CONFEDE- 
RATION. Several  of  the  peaks  of  the  Chilian  Andes  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  these  latitudes  is  found  at  about 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua  (south  of  32°),  the  highest 
volcano  in  the  world,  being  23,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Peak  of 
Tupungato  (south  of  33°),  the  Volcano  Penquenes  (near  34°),  the  Peak 
of  Descabezado  (north  of  36°),  and  the  Volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of 
37°).  The  mean  height  of  the  whole  range  seems  to  be  lower  south 
of  35°  than  north  of  it,  though  the  summits  in  the  whole  range  seem 
to  attain  nearly  the  same  elevation.  This  portion  of  the  Andes  con- 
tains many  volcanoes.  They  are  extremely  numerous  to  the  south  of 
35°,  where  about  twenty  are  known  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
many  are  still  unknown.  Between  35°  and  30°  only  a  few  occur,  and 
at  great  distances  from  one  another.  Still  farther  north  no  volcano 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  Andes  between  that  of  Coquimbo  (south  of 
30°),  and  that  of  Atacama  (south  of  21"). 

Several  mountain  passes  traverse  this  range.  The  most  frequented 
is  that  of  Uspallata,  which  passes  over  the  range  between  the  peaks 
of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  traverses  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  and 
unites  Santiago  de  Chili  with  Mendoza  in  La  Plata.  Its  highest 
point,  called  La  Cumbre,  is  12,454  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pass  of 
the  Portillo  traverses  the  Andes  south  of  the  Peak  of  Tupuugato, 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Tuuyau.  Its 
highest  point  is  on  the  eastern  range,  where  it  rises  to  14,365  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Pass  del  Planchon  traverses  the  range  between 
the  Volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the  Peak  of  Descabezado,  and  is  less  ele- 
vated than  the  others,  reaching  only  about  11,000  feet :  vegetation 
extends  to  its  summit.  The  Pass  of  Antuco,  which  crosses  the  range 
near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that  name,  probably  does  not  rise 
above  12,000  feet.  As  it  traverses  the  country  of  the  independent 
Indians,  who  occupy  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  it  is  not  much  used. 
Besides  these  passes  there  are  others  over  the  Andes,  but  all  of  them 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  impracticable  for  mules  in  winter  (from  June 
to  September). 

The  districts  of  Chili  north  of  the  Rio  Chuapa  (31°  30'  S.  lat.) 
resemble  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  of  that  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Near  the  high  range 
the  country  is  still  between  6000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it 
lowers  gradually  to  the  west,  till  it  terminates  near  the  sea  in  an 
extensive  plain,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  60  to  80 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  chain 
of  the  Andes  is  very  uneven,  exhibiting  numerous  ridges  of  low  hills, 
which  hi  some  parts,  especially  near  the  Andes,  and  near  the  plain 
along  the  shore*,  run  parallel  to  the  great  chain  and  the  Pacific  ;  but 
in  the  intermediate  country  they  continually  change  their  direction. 
The  surface  presents  either  bare  rocks,  or  is  covered  with  sand,  and 
nearly  without  vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  which  gene- 
rally occur  in  the  narrow  glens  and  ravines,  with  which  it  is  sparingly 
ntersected.  A  few  rivers  rising  in  the  Andes  run  in  deep  beds 


through  this  country,  but  most  of  them  have  only  water  in  the  spring 
(September  till  December),  when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  Andes,  and  they  are  dry  during  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Only  three  rivers,  the  CopiapcJ,  Guasco,  and  Chuapa,  have 
water  all  the  year  round.  On  their  banks  are  the  few  cultivated 
spots,  which  are  irrigated  by  water  drawn  from  the  rivers.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  small  level  tracts  along  the  watercourses  are  unfit 
for  cultivation,  being  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt,  which  in  some 
places  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  occupy  the  whole  surface, 
covering  even  the  low  grasses.  The  few  spots  which  are  cultivated 
produce  only  maize,  potatoes,  a  small  quantity  of  wheat,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  fruits.  Few  countries  of  equal  extent  possess 
greater  metallic  wealth,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the 
extreme  sterility  of  the  country  prevents  the  working  of  these  mines, 
except  when  they  are  very  rich.  In  climate  these  districts  resemble 
Peru.  It  never  rains,  but  sometimes  a  pretty  strong  dew  falls  in  the 
morning,  which  refreshes  the  plants.  This  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  is  accompanied  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  thermo- 
meter in  summer  rarely  attaining  more  than  70° ;  and  in  winter  the 
temperature  is  sometimes  so  low  that  the  morning  dew  is  changed 
into  snow.  This  general  description  applies  only  to  the  country 
north  of  30°,  south  of  which  the  cultivable  spots  are  more  extensive 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  annually  refreshed  by  a  few 
showers  of  rain. 

From  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Aconcagua  a  mountain  ridge  runs 
directly  west,  and  terminates  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is 
called  Cuesta  (ridge)  de  los  Angeles,  and  attains  a  considerable  height, 
which  however  greatly  decreases  as  it  proceeds  westward.  Another 
ridge,  branching  off  from  the  Andes  at  the  Peak  of  Tupungato,  runs 
first  north-west,  and  is  called  Cuesta  de  la  Dahesa  :  it  then  turns 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Campaua  de  Quillota,  a 
mountain  which  rises  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  about  12  miles  distant.  A  much  lower  ridge  extends  farther  west, 
terminating  not  far  from  the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Aconcagua.  The  country  inclosed  by  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles,  and 
those  of  La  Dahesa  and  Chacabuco,  is  drained  by  the  Rio  de  Acon- 
cagua, which  rises  on  the  north-west  declivity  of  the  Peak  of  Tupun- 
gato, and  runs  more  than  one-third  of  its  course  in  a  narrow  and 
elevated  glen,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction.  It  then  gradually  turns  west,  but  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows  is  still  narrow,  till  it  has  terminated  another 
third  of  its  course,  when  it  enters  the  valley  or  plain  of  Aconcagua, 
a  beautiful  level  tract,  extending  from  east-south-east  to  west-north- 
west 15  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  13  miles  where  widest.  This  plain  is 
about  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  as  the  river  has  water  enough  to 
irrigate  the  whole,  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  Chili.  At  its  western  extremity  it  lies  nearly  con- 
tiguous to  the  valley  of  Putuendo,  which  in  smaller,  but  also  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Cuesta  de  los 
Angeles.  After  the  junction  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua  with  the  Rio 
Putuendo,  the  mountains  again  approach  its  bank,  but  soon  retreat  a 
little  farther ;  and  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  extends  the  valley 
of  Quillota,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  others,  and 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

South  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco  the  level  country  begins  to 
occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  surface.  The  plain  of  Santiago, 
beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  extends  south  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Maypu.  Towards  the  north  it  is  from  6  to  8  miles  wide,  but 
farther  south  it  grows  wider,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Maypu,  from 
east  to  west,  it  is  about  20  miles.  Its  soil  is  stony  and  dry,  and  it 
can  only  be  cultivated  where  it  is  irrigated.  Cultivation  accordingly 
exists  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  canal  by 
which  the  water  of  the  Maypti  has  been  brought  upon  it.  The 
country  between  the  plain  and  the  Andes  is  filled  by  mountains  of 
various  heights,  with  steep  declivities,  and  nearly  without  vegetation  : 
the  valleys  intersecting  them  are  narrow,  and  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  greater  or  smaller  stones,  which  have  fallen  down 
from  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  country  between  the  plain  of 
Santiago  and  the  Pacific  is  traversed  by  some  ranges  of  hills,  which 
rise  to  no  great  height  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  are  southern 
offsets  from  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco.  The  plains  between  them  are 
pretty  level,  and  of  moderate  extent :  the  soil  is  dry  and  stony, 
without  water  and  trees. 

The  JRio  Mayyd,  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  between  the  Peak  of 
Tupungato  and  that  of  Cauquenes,  and  one-third  of  its  course  lies 
between  the  high  offsets  of  the  Andes  in  narrow  valleys.  Towards 
the  plain  of  Santiago  its  valley  widens.  When  the  river  has  entered 
the  plain,  the  canal  of  Maypu  conducts  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  while  the  river,  continuing  its  western  course, 
traverses  its  southern  portion.  After  its  junction  with  the  Rio  de 
Colina,  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Santiago,  but  has  water  only  in 
the  rainy  season,  the  Maypu  enters  the  valley  of  Melipilli,  from  4  to 
6  miles  wide,  which  contains  large  tracts  of  well-cultivated  land.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Maypu  is  about  160  miles.  It  has  a  sand-bar  at 
its  mouth. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Maypu  has  a  different  character. 
Towards  the  Andes  it  is  covered  with  the  high  lateral  branches  of 
that  range,  which  inclose  narrow  and  elevated  valleys.  But  about 
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two-thirds  of  the  country  rue  in  gentle  undulations,  tod  contain  com- 
paratively few  steep  and  high  hills.  Hero  also  the  rainn  an  by  no 
means  abundant,  nor  do  they  U*t  for  toy  length  of  time :  agriculture 
therefore  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation,  and  the  tracts  of 
ground  under  cultivation  are  not  «t*n«ive.  No  tree*  of  large  aue 
are  fuund  in  Chili  north  of  the  Rio  Cachapoal,  but  their  number  in- 
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i  farther  couth,  till  on  the  banks 
of  high  timber-tree*  become  very  extensive.  The  Jiio  Maul*  rite*  in 
the  Andei  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  of  Deacabexado,  near  38°  8.,  and 
runs  fint  nearly  due  watt.  When  it  haa  arrived  at  the  more  level 
country  it  turn*  north-west,  anil  flowing  in  a  diagonal  line,  falla  into 
the  sea  about  84°  40'.  It  U  the  mo«t  northern  of  the  navigable  riven 
of  Chili  At  high  tide*  vessel*,  not  drawing  more  than  6  feet  water,  may 
enter  ita  mouth,  and  proceed  come  Muall  distance  up  it  Flat  river- 
bargea  may  aaoend  at  any  aeaaon  for  20  miles  and  upward*.  The 
country  along  iU  banks  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  timber-trees.  The  country  between  the  Rio  Maule  and  the 
Rio  Biobio  U  even  better  adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  it  has  been  nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract 
contains  much  more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chili 
The  Andes  here  terminate  by  a  steep  descent,  and  without  offsets; 
and  at  their  foot  bepins,  in  the  northern  districts,  an  undulating  coun- 
try, intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the  southern  districts  the  level 
country  begins  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  it  The  Travesia  (heath)  of  Y umbel,  a 
plain  60  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Yumbel 
and  Tucapel,  is  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of  volcanic  matter ; 
it  is  without  trees,  water,  and  vegetation,  except  at  a  few  spots. 
Po'ppig  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  once  covered  with  water,  and 
formed  a  lake.  A  chain  of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the 
plain  of  the  Isla  de  Laxa,  which  is  nearly  as  large,  and  contains  only 
a  few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of  great 
fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sea  U  covered  with 
high  but  gently-sloping  hills,  which  are  partly  clothed  with  wood  and 
partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along  the  rivers,  especially  the  Biobio,  the 
•oil  is  very  fertile.  The  Kio  Biotrio  rises  in  the  Andes  near  38°, 
and  runs  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  enters 
north  of  87°  S.  lat,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  becomes  navigable  for  canoes  and  rafts 
at  Nascimiento,  40  miles  from  ita  mouth,  which  Captain  B.  Hall  found 
to  be  2  miles  wide,  though  too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

The  country  south  of  the  Biobio,  though  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  republic,  is  for  the  most  part  in  possession  of  the  independent 
tribes  called  Araucanos.  [ARAUCAXA.]  This  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  nearly  covered  with  high  trees,  which  frequently  form  im- 
penetrable forests.  The  surface  seems  to  be  nearly  a  level  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a  range  of  hills  running 
north  and  south,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  great  number  of  warriors  whom  the  Indians  can  send  into  the  field. 
The  Rio  CaUacaUa  (also  named  Rio  de  Valdivia)  is  by  far  the  deepest 
of  the  rivers  of  Chili :  60-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  without  great 
danger ;  but  it  Is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable. 

Otology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — The  geological  character  of  Chili  has 
already  been  noticed  under  ASDKS,  The  higher  parts  of  the  Chilian 
mountains  appear  to  consist  mostly  of  schistose  rocks,  while  the  lower 
chains  are  granitic.  Everywhere  are  traces  of  igneous  agency.  Sim- 
iles, basaltic  and  felspathic  porpnyrites,  of  rich  red  and  brown  tints, 
trachytes,  and  other  plutonic  rocks  abound.  Hornblende  and  mica- 
achists,  clay-slates,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks  occur  everywhere. 
Quartz  occurs  very  generally  in  connection  with  metallic  veins.  The 
carboniferous  strata  are  richest  in  the  district  around  Concepcion. 
Limestone  rocks  of  various  qualities  occur  in  numerous  places ;  ex- 
cellent statuary  marble  is  obtained  in  Copiapd.  Gypsum  abounds. 
Lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  Ac.,  are  found  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes. 

Probably  no  country  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  Chili ; 
they  occur  however  much  more  frequently  along  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior.  In  the  northern  districts  slight  shocks  are  felt  almost 
every  day,  and  occasionally  several  time*  in  a  day.  Sometimes  they 
destroy  the  towns  and  lay  waste  a  great  extent  of  country.  In  1819 
the  town  of  Copiapd  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  in  1822  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was  not  much 
lew.  In  1835  the  town  of  Concepcion  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  and 
in  1887  Valdivia  was  ruined.  In  the  earthquake  of  1822  the  rooks 
banloaing  the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  is  some  miles  north  of  the 
Booth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were  raised  4  or  6  feet  above  their 
former  level  In  that  of  1880  the  coast  about  Concepcion  and  else- 
where was  in  like  manner  raised  several  feet,  but  it  appears  to  have 
subsequently  gradually  subsided  nearly  to  its  former  level. 

Oold  dnst  is  found  in  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  come 
down  from  the  Andes,  aa  in  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua,  Rio  Maule,  and 
Biobio.  Some  gold  mines  occur  in  the  northern  districta,  where  they 
are  worked,  but  the  produce  is  inconsiderable.  Others  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  annually 
obtained  U  about  36,000  ounce*.  Silver  is  more  abundant,  but  the 
ore  is  not  generally  very  rich.  The  average  quantity  of  silver  obtained 
annually  is  about  1 82,000  ounces.  The  richest  mini-s  are  in  the  vicinity 


of  Copiapd.  The  copper  mines  are  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
district*,  especially  about  Illape),  Coquimbo,  Copiapd,  and  Ouasco ; 
copper  is  also  found  farther  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked. 
The  copper  of  Copiapd  U  moat  valued.  The  quantity  of  copper  ex- 
ported has  of  late  years  been  about  100,000  cvsi.  A  small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  goes  to  India  and  the 
United  States.  Ores  of  lead,  tin.  /.in.-,  iron,  antimony,  manganese, 
arsenic,  Ac.,  are  said  to  exist.  Sulphur  U  obtained  of  remarkable 
purity. 

The  coal  formation  extends  under  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern 
provinces.  The  coal  obtained  about  Conoepdon  is  the  best :  it  forms 
an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of  Valparaiso.  Salt  doe* 
not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes 
of  Bucalemu,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Maypu,  in  which  the 
salt-water  of  the  sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A  great  quantity 
of  salt  U  imported  from  Peru  and  Patagonia. 

Climate,  Ac. — The  climate  of  Chili  varies  much  in  the  different 
districts;  but  it  appears  to  be  almost  everywhere  healthy.  The 
climate  of  the  central  portion  of  Chili  may  be  compared  in  some 
degree  with  that  of  Italy.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  on  the  coast 
frequently  rises  to  85°  during  the  day,  and  70°  to  76°  during  the 
ui};ht.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  which  time  wind  riaes  in  the  south,  which  often  blows 
with  great  violence.  In  the  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  00°  and  95°  in  the 
shade ;  and  aa  the  southern  wind  is  not  strong  here,  the  days  are  sultry, 
but  at  sunset  a  delightful  breeze  springs  up,  which  cools  the  air.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  are  much  more  temperate,  especially  in 
the  interior ;  and  at  the  end  of  April  the  rains  generally  set  in,  and 
occur  up  to  August,  and  then  the  Andes  are  covered  with  snow,  which 
generally  lies  for  four  or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range. 
Snow  and  also  some  ice  occur  in  the  elevated  valleys,  but  it  soon 
melts,  and  the  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  is  falling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 
northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and  seldom  more  than 
twenty  throughout  the  year.  This  rain,  which  is  very  heavy,  seldom 
falls  for  more  than  three  days  continuously.  In  the  southern  districts, 
where  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  greater,  being  on  an  average 
forty,  the  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  without  intermission. 
After  the  rainy  season,  in  September,  the  spring  begins,  which  is 
frequently  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and  ice  is  sometimes 
observed  even  on  the  coast.  Summer  begins  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which  during  the  spring  is 
covered  with  clouds,  is  entirely  free  from  them.  The  heat  gradually 
increases,  and  in  the  northern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away 
in  December,  but  in  the  southern  districts  the  country  is  always 
clothed  with  verdure,  aa  the  plants  are  occasionally  refreshed  by  rain, 
and  the  dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  The  mean  temperature  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  in  July  and  August  is  70°,  and  at 
Talc-alumna,  near  Concepcion,  one  or  two  degrees  leas. 

Chili  is  subject  to  strong  periodical  gales.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  (May  and  June)  the  north  and  north-western  winds  pre- 
vail, and  frequently  blow  with  great  violence.  As  all  the  harbours 
of  this  coast  are  open  to  that  quarter,  vessels  abandon  them,  and 
weather  the  storm  in  the  open  sea.  Between  25°  and  35°  S.  the  wind 
during  eight  or  nine  months  blows  from  the  south  or  south-east,  from 
a  little  before  noon  till  about  sunset,  but  occasionally  till  midnight, 
and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn. 
At  the  same  time  a  current,  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,  usually  runs 
along  the  coast  to  the  north,  both  which  circumstances  favour  navi- 
gation northward,  but  the  return  to  the  south  is  rendered  tedious 
and  difficult.  Easterly  winds  are  rare,  except  in  September,  wli<  n 
they  suddenly  lower  the  thermometer,  and  in  February  and  March. 
They  often  blow  with  such  force  as  to  throw  down  the  strongest  trees. 

Agriculture,  Ac. — Although  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
stimulus  which  has  been  given  by  the  groat  demands  made  by  th> 
foruian  and  Australian  markets  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  the  government  has  anxiously  encouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  European,  and  e*]>ecially  of  German,  agriculturists,  many  of 
whom  have  settled  here.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile,  and 
some  spots  are  now  well  cultivated.  Very  large  quantities  of  grain, 
Hour,  and  vegetables  are  exported,  principally  to  California  and 
Australia,  but  also  to  the  harbours  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

Agriculture  is  almost  limited  to  the  productions  of  Europe.  Maize 
is  grown  everywhere,  but  not  to  a  great  am.  mnt.  Wheat  is  the  staple; 
it  U  raised  all  over  the  country,  and  gives  in  many  places  very  abun- 
dant crops,  especially  south  of  the  Rio  Maule.  Barley  is  grown  in 
the  southern  provinces  to  some  extent,  but  very  little  north  of  the 
Rio  Maule :  oata  only  on  a  few  estates.  Leguminous  vegetables  are 
grown  abundantly,  especially  different  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  an 
article  of  exportation.  Hemp  is  raised  in  the  country  north  < 
Rio  Maypu;  it  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height  and  of  mi 
quality.  Hemp  is  grown  in  no  other  country  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  Intertropical  plants  do  not  succeed  ;  for  though  the 
heat  in  the  northern  district  is  great  the  extreme  drynesa  of  the  air 
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is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  maturity.  The  sugar-cane  waa  tried  some  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

Vegetables  are  now  largely  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  grown  in 
great  abundance  in  the  northern  districts.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  the 
valley  of  Aconcagua,  and  forma  a  considerable  article  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Chenopodium  Quinoa)  is  pecu- 
liar to  Chili.  In  the  southern  provinces  it  is  raised  in  abundance  :  it 
somewhat  resembles  millet,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  it. 
Melons  and  water-melons,  as  well  as  pumpkins,  succeed  very  well  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  they  are  raised  in  great  quantities  and 
attain  a  surprising  size. 

Figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  peaches  succeed  best  in 
the  most  northern  districts,  whence  they  are  exported  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Wine  is  made  at  different  places,  but  not  with 
any  great  success.  The  best  is  made  near  Concepcion.  The  olive- 
tree  succeeds  well,  but  the  oil  is  bad  for  want  of  a  proper  method  of 
preparing  it.  Extensive  forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear-trees  occur 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  fruits 
are  hardly  eatable,  but  cider  is  made  of  them.  The  forests,  which 
cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  southern  provinces,  contain 
many  fine  timber-trees,  which  form  one  of  the  more  important  articles 
of  export.  In  the  Andes  south  of  the  Volcano  of  Antuco  many  valleys 
are  covered  with  forests  of  the  A  raucaria,  whose  fruits  contain  a  great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  large  as  an  almond,  which  are  very  palatable, 
and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Pehnenches. 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  north  of  the  Rio  Maule,  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  and  high  hills  affording  copious  pasture  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  some  low  tracts  which  are  sown  with  lucerne,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Single  proprietors  sometimes  possess  from 
10,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle.  Live  stock,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides  are  large  articles  of  export.  Cheese  is  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Maule  and  sent  to  Peru  :  butter  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  larger  towns.  Horses,  though  less  numerous  than  formerly, 
are  still  bred  in  considerable  numbers :  they  are  of  a  middling  size 
and  strong,  and  are  in  much  request  for  exportation.  Mules  and 
asses  are  also  largely  bred ;  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  auy  other 
for  carrying  burdens  over  the  passes  of  the  Andes.  Sheep  are  not 
numerous,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  are  more  plentiful.  Swine  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  whence  hams  are 
exported  :  on  the  continent  they  are  less  numerous,  and  their  flesh  is 
not  of  good  flavour.  Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
ships.  The  island  of  Mocha,  between  Concepcion  and  Valdivia, 
is  overrun  with  wild  hones  and  pigs,  both  of  which  are  used  as  fresh 
stock  by  the  whaling  and  sealing  ships  in  the  Pacific. 

Commerce,  <kc. — Chili  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formerly 
subject  to  Spain  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  The  importations,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate,  have  averaged  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  about 
2, 000,00(V.,  and  the  exportntions,  including  the  transit  commerce, 
about  2,500,000<.  The  foreign  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  through 
i  VALPARAISO,  under  which  title  it  will  be  further  noticed.  The  larger 
part  of  the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain  :  they  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
United  States  have  the  next  largest  share  in  the  import  trade  ;  the 
goods  sent  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  sugar,  oil,  soap,  candles,  and 
rough  manufactured  articles,  besides  tea  from  China,  and  silks  &c. 
from  the  East  Indies.  France  sends  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  brandy, 
silks,  paper,  perfumery,  and  fancy  goods.  Germany  sends  linens, 
iron-ware,  glass,  Ac.  Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  mate1,  spirits,  sugar, 
dyes,  Ac.  are  imported  from  various  ports  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  articles  of  export,  besides  the  bullion  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  are  grain  and  vegetables  to  California  and  Australia, 
and  various  parts  of  South  America ;  hides  and  copper  to  England 
and  the  United  States ;  hides  to  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium ; 
copper  to  China  and  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  various  European  and 
Indian  goods  received  at  Valparaiso  and  sent  to  the  principal  ports  of 
South  America — this  transit-trade  constituting  in  fact  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

The  manufactures  of  Chili  are  chiefly  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  as  hempen  cloths,  hats,  ponchos,  earthenware, 
cordage,  leather,  soap,  tallow,  spirits,  tc.,  and  coarse  iron  and  copper 
utensils. 

The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  Chili  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Spain. 

Divinont,  Tovna,  <tc. — Chili  is  divided  into  13  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  52  department*.  These  provinces,  beginning 
from  the  north,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Atacama  comprehends  the  most  northern  and  sterile  portion  of 
the  republic.     It  exporta  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  dried  fruits.     The 
principal  town  and  port  is  Copiapd ;  but  Port  Caldera  is  attracting  to 
itself  much  of  the  export  trade  of  this  rich  mining  district     The 
population  of  the  province  is  25,166. 

2.  (.'.M|iiiinbo  extends  southward  from  Atacama  to  the  Rio  Chuapa. 
In  general  character  it  much  resembles  Atacama,  but  is  somewhat 
more  fertile  and  populous.    The  copper-mines  of  this  province  are  the 


richest  in  Chili ;  there  are  also  gold-  and  silver-mines.  The  exports 
are  the  same  as  from  Atacama,  with  the  addition  of  some  chinchilla 
skins.  Coquimbo  town,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital 
and  port.  The  population  of  the  province  is  85,349. 

3.  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua  and  the 
countries  north  of  it  to  the  Rio  Chuapa.     It  exports  cattle,  grain,  and 
fruits,  and  has  some  rich  mines  of  gold  and  copper.     The  capital  is 
S.  Felipe,  or  Villa  Vieja  de   Aconcagua.      This    province  has  been 
already  fully  described.     [ACONCAGUA.]     The  population  is  91,674. 

4.  Santiago  comprehends  the  plains  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Maypti,  and  part  of  the  hilly  and  in  some  places 
mountainous  country  between  the  plains  and  the  Pacific.     It  contains 
few  mines,  and  their  produce  is  small.     Its  wealth  consists  in  wheat 
and  cattle.     It  contains  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  republic.     The 
population  is  207,434. 

5.  Valparaiso   is   a  small   province    comprehending    the    country 
around  the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Santiago  and  Colchagua.     Large  quantities  of  grain  and 
vegetables  are  raised  for  exportation.     The  capital,  VALPARAISO,  is 
the  most  frequented  harbour  in  the  republic.     The  population  of  the 
province  is  75,962. 

6.  Colehagua  extends  between  the  rivers  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  and 
comprehends  a  country  partly  level  and  partly  hilly.     It  is  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  corn  in  abundance  ;  cattle  are  also  very  nume- 
rous.    In  this  province  the  immense  forests  begin  which  cover  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the'  south ;  farther  north  there  are  no  forests. 
The  capital,  Sau  Fernando,  is  a  considerable  town,  and  is  situated  in 
a  very  fertile  country.     The  population  of  the  province  is  173,073. 

7.  Talca  is  an  inland  province,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
provinces  of  Colchagua  and  Maule.     It  is  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
ous, and  is  covered  with  vast  forests.     Cattle  are  raised  largely.     A 
good  deal  of  copper  is  found.     The  population  of  the  province  is 
71,381. 

8.  Maule  extends  from  the  Rio  Maule  to  the  Rio  Itata.     It  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Chili,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  and  some  small 
plains.     Cattle  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Villa  de  Cauquenes,  a  small  place  situated  in* 
well-cultivated  plain.     The  population  of  the  province  is  118,309. 

9.  Nuble  lies  to  the  east  of  Maule,  and  comprehends  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Andes  and  that  province.     A  large  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  lofty  forest-trees.      Copper  abounds  in  some 
places.     The  inhabitants  are  however  chiefly  dependent  ori  grazing. 
The  population  is  89,955. 

10.  Concepcion   lies   between    the   rivers    Itata   and   Biobio,   nnd 
comprehends  the  sandy  plain  of  Yumbel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Ma 
de  Laxa,  and  in  part  the  hilly  country  extending  between  the  plains 
and  the  sea.     It  is  less  fertile  than  Maule,  a  great  part  of  its  surface 
being  occupied  by  the    Travesia  de   Yumbel   and   the  sandy  hills 
between  it  and  the  sea ;  but  the  remainder  is  very  fertile,  especially 
the  plain  of  Laxa.     Corn  and  timber  are  the  principal  exports.     Coal 
of  good  quality  is  obtained,  and  carried  for  sale  and  export  to  Valpa- 
raiso.    The  capital  is  Concepcion.     The  population  of  the  province  is 
109,526. 

11.  Valdivia  comprehends  the  countries  between  the  Rio  Biobio 
and  the  newly-formed  province  of  Arauco ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  Indian  tribes.     Except  the  town  of 
Valdivia  the  European  settlements  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  among 
which  Nascimiento  is  the  most  important.     Timber  and  a  little  corn 
are  exported.     The  capital  is  Valdivia.     The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince is  23,098. 

12.  Arauco  is  a  new  province,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Valdivia.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is 
still  in  the  possession  of   the  Araucanians,  the   most  warlike   and 
perhaps  the  most  civilised  of  ?he  Indian  tribes.     [AUAUCANA.]     The 
population  of  the  province  is  estimated  at  about  14,000.    Fort  Arauco, 
on  Ariuico  Bay,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Chilian  stations,  is 
described  by  Captain  Fitzroy  as  merely  a  small  square  fort.     Maulliu 
Fort,  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Chacao,  is  the  most 
southern  European  settlement  on  the  mainland  of  America. 

18.  Chiloe  (pronounced  Chilo-e)  comprehends  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  most 
northern  of  that  series  of  larger  and  smaller  islands  which  skirt  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  from  Cape  Horn  northward.  It  is 
divided  from  the  continent  by  a  wide  strait  called  the  Gulf  of  Ancud, 
and  at  its  northern  extermity  by  the  much  narrower  strait  termed  by 
mariners  the  Chacao  Narrows.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about 
120  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  60  miles,  where  widest ;  but  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented  the  average  width  probably  does  not 
exceed  40  miles.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  rock,  which  iu  no 
part  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  2600  feet,  and  is  covered  with  earth 
and  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  species  of  bastard  cedar, 
very  durable,  and  affording  excellent  timber,  which  is  largely  exported. 
In  the  island  itself  it  is  used  for  building  vessels.  The  eastern  coast, 
which  is  much  indented,  has  many  excellent  harbours,  among  which 
the  best  are  San  Carlos,  Chacao,  Dalcahue,  and  Caatro,  in  all  of  which 
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i  of  any  size  may  anchor  with  the  greatest  safety.  San  Carlos 
u  laid  by  Captain  Kitzroy  to  be  an  excellent  harbour.  On  the  w«t 
coast  ii  the  Lagoon  of  Cucao,  which  u  upward*  of  20  mile*  in  length, 
and  connected  with  the  sea.  Though  frort  and  mow  an  hardly 
known  the  climate  of  the  ialand  u  chilly.  The  air  is  so  damp  that 
fogs  occur  almost  daily  during  the  rainy  season,  which  laxU  ton 
months ;  yet  the  ialand  U  considered  to  be  healthy.  The  domestic 
animals  are  cattle,  homes,  sheep,  and  swine.  Some  hides  are  exported, 
and  about  10,000  hams  annually,  of  excellent  quality.  These,  with 
about  250,000  planks,  and  occasionally  grain  and  potatoes,  constitute 
the  export*.  The  soil  being  of  excellent  quality  produces  rich  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  great  quantities  of  potatoes.  A  good  deal 
of  butter  is  made.  Fish,  as  wall  as  oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  are 
very  abundant,  and  in  some  parts  are  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitant*. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  little  known,  the  inhabitant*  all  living 
•Jong  the  Ma-shore,  or  only  at  a  little  distance  from  it  The  northern 
and  eastern  coast*  are  settled  by  Europeans,  but  at  the  southern 
extremity  only  Indians  in  small  numbers  are  found.  The  people  are 
in  appearance  more  like  northern  Europeans  than  Spaniards,  being 
athletic  and  robust,  and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  light  flaxen 
hair.  The  principal  towns  are  Son  Carlot,  on  the  Strait  of  Ckacao,  a 
small  town  with  about  2000  inhabitant*,  and  Cadre,  which  contains  two 
dilapidated  churches,  and  a  small  and  poor  population.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  numerous  smaller  islands  of  the  archipelago  are 
Quinchao,  Lemuy,  Calbuco,  and  Llaicha.  On  Lemuy  very  good 
ponchos  are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  country.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  48,876. 

The  capital  of  Chili  is  SANTIAGO  ;  the  chief  port  and  centre  of 
commerce  is  VALPARAISO  ;  both  of  these  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  The  few  other  towns  of  any  size  or  conse- 
quence have  mostly  been  enumerated  in  speaking  of  the  provinces ; 
what  further  notice  seems  necessary  we  add  here.  Host  of  the  towns 
of  Chili,  as  mentioned  under  ACONCAGUA  (voL  i.  col  66),  are  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  are  similar  in  their  general  appearance :  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  the  principal  shops,  occupy 
the  sides  of  a  central  plaza,  the  area  of  which  serves  by  day  as  a 
market-place,  and  in  the  evening  as  the  public  promenade  ;  while  the 
main  streets  diverge  from  the  plaza  at  regular  interval*,  and  are  of 
uniform  width.  The  houses  are  generally  of  a  single  story. 

Conception,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  about  8 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Concepcion :  population  about  7000.  The 
town  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  of  Penco  by  an 
earthquake  in  1763.  Concepcion  itself,  after  enduring  many  shocks 
of  more  or  less  violence,  was  entirely  overthrown  by  a  similar  visita- 
tion in  1835.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  and  contained  many  fine 
buildings,  among  others  a  massive  cathedral,  which,  like  the 
more  fragile  structures,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  ruin.  The  city  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  so  serious  a  calamity,  but  it 
appears  to  be  making  steady  progress.  It  has  little  trade  and  no 
manufactures.  Ships  generally  lie  off  the  Port  of  Talcahuano,  at  the 
head  of  Concepcion  Bay,  a  poor  town  of  about  1000  inhabitant*. 
Conoepcion  Bay  is  6  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  affords  ample  secure 
and  well-sheltered  anchorage,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  port  on  this 
coast.  Constitution  is  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Haule,  about  a  mile  from  it*  embouchure.  As  the  port  of  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  agricultural  and  mining  district,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
best  pas*  across  the  Andes,  Constitucion  appears  destined  to  rise  into 
considerable  importance.  At  present  a  sand-bar  prevents  vessels  of 
much  burden  ascending  to  the  town  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  insu- 
perable engineering  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  if  the 
inhabitants  possessed  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise.  Copiap6, 
population  about  4000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  i*  the  principal  port  of  the  mining  district  of  Atacama,  but 
appear*  likely  to  give  place  to  the  superior  facilities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  Caldera.  The  town  suffered  very  severely  from  an 
earthquake  in  1819  and  again  in  1822,  and  on  some  subsequent  occa- 
sions. Copper  smelting  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  Coqvimbo,  popu- 
lation about  8000,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  was 
founded  in  1544  by  Valdivia,  who  named  it  Serena;  it  stands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chuapa,  about  7  miles  from  Coquimbo  Bay.  The  town 
b  regularly  laid  out  with  houses  of  one  story,  having  gardens  attached, 
but  has  few  public  buildings  of  any  mark.  The  district  abounds  in 
mine*)  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  There  is  no  import  trade. 

g°°<\,  °f  °°PPer  and  copper-ore  is  exported.  The  port  is  a 
i  collection  of  hovels.  Jluatm,  is  the  small  port-town  of  a  mining 
district  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  of  some  local  consequence,  but 
not  requiring  further  notice  here :  it  stand*  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hnasco  Ilivi-r.  Otorno  (40'  20'  a  lat)  is  one  of  the  most  southern 
towns  in  the  republic.  Petorco.  [AcoscAOBA.]  Rancagva,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  Santiago,  U  a  place  of  some  importance.  Son 
Peltpt  dt  Aconragua.  [AcosCAOCA.1  Ban  Fernanda,  the  capital  of 
Colchagua,  stands  new  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  i*  a  tolerably  Urge 
and  flourishing  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  district 
Talea,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  name  name,  itand*  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kio  Maule  in  the  upper  part  of  it*  course,  and  i* 
also  a  town  of  considerable  note.  The  district  abounds  in  forest*  of 
fine  Umber.  Valdina,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 


stand*  on  the  lelt  bank  and  at  the  actuary  of  the  Calacalla,  at  the 
head  of  the  Port  of  Valdivia  (39'  49'  8.  lat,  73°  18'  W.  long.) :  popu- 
lation about  2000.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calacalla, 
only  vessels  of  light  burden  can  asorod  to  the  town.  Although  the 
district  i*  extremely  fertile  the  town  ha*  little  trade.  The  export* 
are  chiefly  of  plank*  and  staves.  The  town,  which  consist*  of  a 
number  of  scattered  wooden  houses,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  apple- 
trees,  bean  a  poor  and  neglected  aspect ;  the  many  costly  fortifica- 
tions, erected  by  the  Spaniard*  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  harbour 
impregnable,  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 

Inhabitant*. — The  population  of  Chili,  north  of  the  Rio  Biobio,  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  There  are 
no  Indians  north  of  the  Biobio,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes 
south  of  34°  S.  lat  Negroes  are  few  in  number.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Araucanians,  and  have  obtained  some  celebrity  by  the  high  degree  of 
civilisation  attributed  to  them  by  Molina.  [AHAUCAXA.]  They 
appear  to  consist  of  several  tribes,  who  speak  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  and  are  divided  by  the  Chilenos  into  'Indios  Costinn*,' 
or  Indians  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  into  'Moluchos,'  who  inhabit  the 
extensive  wooded  plains  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
have  resisted  all  attempts  to  conquer  them.  These  nation*  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  agriculture,  cultivating  maize, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  some  other  articles.  In  the  valley*  of  the  Andes 
between  34°  and  37°  S.  lat,  are  the  Pehuenches,  who  seem  rather  to 
be  addicted  to  a  wandering  life.  All  these  tribe*  still  enjoy  virtual 
independence. 

Hittory,  Governtntni,  Financet,  <tc. — When  Francisco  Pizarro  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  he  sent  Almagro  to  sub- 
jugate Chili.  With  great  loss  of  men,  Almagro  passed  over  the 
Andes  and  through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  entered  the  northern 
provinces  without  resistance,  these  districts  having  previously  been 
dependent  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  But  farther  south  he  met  the 
more  warlike  tribes,  and  made  no  great  progress.  His  successor, 
Valdivia,  advanced  to  the  Biobio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santiago 
in  1541.  For  more  than  200  yean  the  Spaniards  tried  to  establish 
their  authority  in  the  south,  but  without  permanent  success ;  and  in 
1771  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Valdivia,  Osoroo,  and  a  few  small  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Biobio. 

The  first  disturbances  tending  to  a  separation  from  the  Spanish 
dominion  occurred  in  1810.  Chili  declared  itself  independent 
Sept  18,  1810,  but  the  strife  so  far  from  being  ended  went  on  increas- 
ing till  the  Chilenoa  were  defeated  in  1814  at  Roncagua,  by  the 
Spanish  general  Osorio.  In  1817  San  Martin  entered  Chili  with  an 
army  from  La  Plata,  and  liberated  the  country  by  the  battles  of 
Chacabuco  (12th  February,  1817)  and  Maypu  (6th  April,  1818).  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  which  wa*  proclaimed  in  1830, 
there  have  been  frequent  conflict*  between  political  parties,  but  the 
country  has  on  the  whole  been  more  peaceable  than  moat  of  the  other 
South  American  states,  and  not  less  successful. 

By  the  constitution  the  government  received  a  republican  form, 
with  a  central  legislature  and  executive.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  president,  elected  every  five  year*  ;  and  a  council  of 
state  consisting  of  the  ministry,  two  members  of  the  court  of  Justine, 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  general,  two'cx -ministers,  Ac.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Congress  composed  of  a  senate  of  20  member* 
retaining  their  functions  fur  nine  yean,  and  a  House  of  Representative* 
elected  triennially,  to  which  a  deputy  is  sent  for  every  20,000  of  the 
population.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
three  other  cdVrU  of  appeal,  and  inferior  courts. 

The  army  consisted  in  1852  of  2661  men,  besides  the  militia,  which 
numbered  66,241.  The  navy  consisted  of  7  vessels  carrying  88 
guns. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  from  1825  to  1832  averaged  about 
1,700,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipt*. 
In  1861,  according  to  the  report  presented  to  Congress  20th  August, 
1852,  the  revenue  amounted  to  4,427,»06  doUan(968,604<.),  the  expen- 
diture in  1851  •ttos  4,712,147  dollars  (1,030,7822.);  but  this  excess  of 
expenditure  was  covered  by  the  excess  of  revenue  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  of  foreign  debt  (chiefly  English)  was  1,493,0001.  ; 
of  home  debt  467,8351. 

(Molina ;  Mien ;  Meyen ;  Poppig ;  Schmidtmeyer  :  Sutcliffe ;  Oer- 
staecker ;  Fitzroy  and  King ;  Darwin,  Ac.) 
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<  HIMAY.    [HAIXAULT.] 

('HIM  BOR AZO.     [AKDES,  voL  L  coL  855.] 

CHINA  i*  an  extensive  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  constituting  tlio 
principal  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  borden 
of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  from  20°  N.  lat,  (or,  if  the  island  of 
Hainan  is  included,  from  18°)  to  41*  N.  lat,  and  if  the  tract  of  land 
projecting  on  the  north-west  toward*  the  centre  of  Asia  be  added,  to 
46°  N.  lat  It*  eastern  extremity,  where  it  borden  on  Corea,  is  cut 
by  124°  E.  long.,  and  its  western,  where  it  borden  on  the  Birman 
empire,  by  98  E.  long. ;  but  if  the  projecting  tract  be  added,  it 
reaches  to  85°  E.  long.  It*  greatest  length,  from  the  harbour  of 
Aiuoy,  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  taken  in  a  north-western 
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direction  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  projecting  tract,  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  2000  miles.  If  however  this  latter  tract  is  excluded, 
the  length  of  China  from  the  peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Hainan 
to  the  Great  Wall  due  north  of  Peking  is  about  1400  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  between  900  and  1300  miles.  The  area  of  China  is 
about  1,300,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  eleven  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  British  Islands.  The  north-western  projecting  tract 
is  not  included  in  the  calculation.  According  to  a  state  census  made 
in  1812,  the  population  was  then  360,279,897,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  regard  this  as  anything  like  an  accurate  enumeration ;  by  a 
state  census  taken  in  1825,  the  population  was  only  352,866,012,  and 
this,  though  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  European  census, 
is  perhaps  not  greatly  in  excess. 

China  is  surrounded  by  countries  dependent  upon  it,  except  at  its 
south-western  and  southern  side,  where  it  borders  on  the  Birman 
empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  of  Cochin  China.  On  the 
west  of  it  extend  Tibet  and  the  country  of  Kho-kho-nor,  or  Ching- 
hai.  The  projecting  tract  is  mostly  surrounded  by  Eastern  Turkistan, 
lately  called  Grand  Tartaria,  and  by  Mongolia.  Mongolia  occupies 
also  the  greatest  part  of  its  northern  boundary,  except  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Manchuria,  or  Ching-king,  and  by  Corea. 
Its  eastern  side  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  which  forms  a  deep  gulf 
between  China  and  Corea,  called  the  Hoang-hai,  or  Yellow  Sea ;  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Tung-hai,  or  Eastern  Sea,  between  Corea  and 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  that  of  Nan-hai,  or  Southern  Sea,  or  more 
generally  China  Sea,  between  Formosa  and  Hainan,  while  the  strait 
between  Formosa  and  the  mainland  is  known  as  Formosa  Channel. 

Coatt-line,  Surface. — The  coast  of  China  being  about  2500  miles, 
there  is  only  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  520  square  miles.  Where 
China  borders  on  Corea  its  coast  is  high  and  bold,  and  full  of  rocky 
islets.  This  coast  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  of  Leao-tung, 
or  about  240  miles.  It  is  followed  by  a  sandy  coast,  which  in  most 
places  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  :  this  coast  extends  from  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  of 
Leao-tung  for  about  360  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Meao-toa,  which  form  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pe-tche-li.  The 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Chan-tung  is  rocky,  and  commonly  bold, 
but  not  high,  except  in  a  few  places.  It  extends  from  the  Straits  of 
Meao-toa  to  Cape  Macartney,  and  hence  to  35°  N.  lat,  about  350  miles. 
The  shores,  as  far  as  the  Chusau  Islands  (30°  30'  N.  lat.),  are  low  and 
sandy,  indeed  in  many  places  very  swampy,  and  extend  from  420 
to  450  miles.  From  the  Chusan  Islands  to  the  Bay  of  Canton  the 
coast  is  rocky,  bold,  and  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous 
bays  and  harbours.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  is  besides  lined  with  numerous  cliffs  and  rocky  islets,  in  all  its 
extent  of  about  800  miles.  The  western  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
for  about  30  miles,  are  formed  by  a  great  number  of  low  sandy 
islands.  From  the  Bay  of  Canton  to  the  peninsula  of  Lui-tuheou, 
about  120  miles,  the  coast  is  again  rocky  and  bold,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  high.  The  shores  of  the  peninsula  itself  are  about  100 
miles  long,  sandy,  flat,  and  low;  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  China 
is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (about  100  miles),  along  which 
are  numerous  small  islands. 

The  whole  surface  of  China  may  be  divided  into  the  mountainous 
country,  the  hilly  country,  and  the  great  plain.  The  mountainous 
country  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole,  and  the  meridian 
of  112°  may  bo  considered  its  eastern  boundary,  but  to  the  north  of 
the  Hoang-ho  it  extends  as  far  as  114°.  All  thin  immense  tract  of 
country  ig  covered  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
commonly  too  steep  and  rugged  to  admit  much  cultivation,  but  a 
great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  high  trees.  Towards  the  north 
they  are  mostly  bare,  but  contain  immense  beds  of  coal.  The  valleys 
are  often  narrow,  but  being  watered  by  numerous  streams,  their  fer- 
tile soil  maintains  a  numerous  population.  This  general  description 
however  applies  properly,  in  all  its  extent,  only  to  the  districts  north 
of  the  Tapa-ling  and  south  of  the  Nan-ling,  for  in  those  between  these 
two  ranges  the  mountains  are  less  steep,  and  their  sides  are  commonly 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  height.  The  valleys  too  are  much  wider, 
and  the  level  land  sometimes  extends  to  plains  of  considerable  width, 
as  for  instance  the  plain  of  Tching-tu-foo,  which  is  perhaps  20  miles 
in  every  direction. 

The  western  boundary  of  China  extends  to  the  mountain  chains 
which  constitute  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  table-land  of  Eastern 
A»ia  [ASIA  ;  BAYAN  KBARA]  ;  but  only  the  most  eastern  of  these 
ranges  lies  within  the  boundary  of  China.  It  may  be  considered  as 
beginning  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  between 
101°  and  103°  E.  long.,  and  as  extending  hence  in  a  north-north-east 
direction,  and  terminating  in  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
between  107'  and  111°  E.  long.  This  mountain  range,  which  is  called 
Siue-ling  (Snow-range),  or  Yung-ling,  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  snow-capped  summits.  The  snowy  mountains  are  numerous 
between  30°  and  36°  N.  lat.,  and  more  especially  between  32°  and 
34°.  But  even  south  of  the  great  southern  bend  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  its  banks,  are  some  snow-covered  sum- 
mit*, whence  Hitter  rightly  concludes,  that  the  river  breaks  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  range.  The  four  mountain  chains  which 
traverse  China  from  west  to  east,  may  be  considered  as  offsets  of  this 
range.  South  of  the  snowy  mountains,  which  are  situated  on  'the 
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south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Yaug-tse-kiang,  is  the  hilly  table-land 
of  Yun-nan.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea.  From  the  eastern  edge  of  this  table-land  two  moun- 
tain ranges  branch  off,  the  Yu-liug  and  the  Nan-ling.  The  Yu-ling, 
the  most  southern  of  these  ranges,  branches  off  from  the  table-land  in 
24°  N.  lat.,  and  102°  E.  long.,  and  runs  nearly  east  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bay  of  Canton,  dividing  the  river  Ta-si-kiang  from  the 
sea.  It  does  not  seem  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  sea  in  any  point, 
nor  to  rise  to  a  great  height.  The  Nan-ling  (or  Southern  Range), 
which  constitutes  the  most  extensive  mountain  system  in  China, 
branches  off  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Yun-nttn, 
where  the  snowy  mountains  are  situated  (26°  N.  lat.  and  103°  E.  long.), 
and  runs  eastward,  passing  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Canton 
as  far  as  116°  E.  long. ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  north-east,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  with  a  slight  bend  to  the  west  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  Ning-po,  opposite  the  islands  of 
Chusan.  Several  summits  of  this  range  rise  above  the  snow-line,  west 
of  110°  E.  long.,  where  also  it  extends  to  a  great  width.  An  abori- 
ginal nation,  the  Mioatsee,  have  maintained  their  independence  in  its 
fastnesses.  A  lateral  range,  which  separates  the  Yang-tse-kiang  from 
ita  tributary  the  Yuen-kiang,  and  extends  north-east  to  the  centre  of 
China,  is  also  said  to  contain  some  summits  which  rise  above  the 
snow- line.  East  of  110°  no  snow-capped  mountains  occur,  though 
some  rise  to  a  great  elevation ;  but  even  here  the  range  preserves  its 
steep  and  rugged  character.  Its  numerous  branches,  running  towards 
the  Formosa  Strait  and  the'  Tung-hai,  are  also  steep  and  craggy,  but 
those  extending  northward  are  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  Three 
mountain  passes  are  known  to  traverse  the  Nan-ling.  The  most 
frequented  is  to  the  north  of  Canton,  where  the  range  is  called  Mei- 
ling  (the  Chain  of  the  wild  Plum-trees,  according  to  Klaproth),  and 
hence  the  pass  is  called  Mei-ling  pass.  By  this  pass  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Canton  into  the  interior  of  China.  Goods  are  brought 
in  boats  on  the  river  Pe-kiang  to  the  town  of  Nan-youg-foo.  Between 
this  town  and  that  of  Nan-gan-foo  is  the  pass  where  goods  are  carried 
on  the  backs  of  men,  for  about  24  miles  over  rocky  mountains.  This 
is  the  only  place,  between  Canton  and  Peking,  where  no  water 
communication  exists ;  for  at  Nan-gan-foo  the  goods  are  again  shipped 
and  descend  the  Kan-kiang  and  afterwards  the  Yang-tse-kiang  till 
they  come  to  the  Great  Canal.  The  elevation  of  the  Mei-ling  moun- 
tain-pass is  estimated  by  Staunton  to  bo  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
second  pass  which  is  known  occurs  near  28°  N.  lat.,  and  118°  E.  long., 
between  Kien-nmg-foo  on  the  east  and  Kian-tchang-foo  on  the  west  of 
the  range,  and  though  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and  rugged  it  is 
much  frequented ;  18,000  porters  are  said  to  be  continually  employed 
for  the  transport  of  goods.  The  third  road,  which  is  a  little  farther 
north,  connects  the  town  of  Kien-niug-foo  with  the  town  of  Kin- 
tcheou-foo,  which  lies  ou  the  west  of  the  range.  Though  difficult  to 
pass  it  is  much  used. 

The  two  other  mountain  ranges,  the  Tapa-ling  and  the  Pe-ling,  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  Yun-ling,  the  Tapa-ling  branching 
off  south  of  33°  N.  lat.  and  Pe-ling  about  35°.  The  Tapa-ling  runs 
south  of  east  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  terminates  near  112°  E. 
long,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Koei-tcheou-foo.  It  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Han-kiang  from  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiaug,  and  rises  to  a  great 
height ;  several  of  its  summits  exceed  the  snow-line,  as  for  instance 
the  Kianku-shan,  with  which  it  terminates.  The  Pe-ling,  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tapa-ling,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Han-kiang 
from  that  of  the  Hoai-ho,  or  Wei-ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and 
consequently  the  two  great  river-systems  of  China  from  one  another. 
It  continues  in  its  eastern  direction  to  113°  E.  long.,  and  this  portion 
of  the  range  is  high,  rugged,  and  steep.  At  113°  it  declines  to  the 
south-east,  diminishing  considerably  in  elevation  and  ruggednesa. 
Having  attained  32°  N.  lat.  it  turns  again  to  the  east,  and  soon  sub- 
sides into  a  chain  of  hills,  which  terminates  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  lake  Tsiao-hoo,  a  considerable  distance  east  of  Nanking.  The 
western  part  of  this  range  contains  several  snowy  mountains,  though 
fewer  than  the  Tapa-ling.  The  obstacles  opposed  by  these  two  chains 
to  the  communication  between  the  provinces  which  they  traverse 
have  b^en  overcome  by  an  artificial  road  said  to  be  420  lis,  or  nearly 
150  miles  long,  and  which,  through  the  mountain  district,  is  conducted 
over  deep  clefts  by  long  bridges,  and  often  by  deep  cuttings  through 
high  mountains. 

These  ranges  traverse  that  part  of  China  which  lies  south  of  the 
Hoang-ho.  But  even  the  western,  and  greater,  portion  of  the  countries 
north  of  that  river  is  almost  entirely  covered  witli  high  and  rugged 
mountains.  These  mountains  belong  partly  to  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Yun-ling,  which  joins  the  Hoang-ho  at  its  great  bend,  and 
partly  are  ramifications  of  the  Inshan,  a  range  which  extends  round 
the  bend  of  the  river  on  the  west  and  north,  and  whose  offsets  enter 
China  between  that  bend  and  the  town  of  Peking  in  several  ridges. 

Among  the  mountainous  districts  must  be  included  the  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  Nan-ling  and  the  sea ;  but  with  th<!  exception 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  range  it  rather  resembles  the 
countries  between  the  Nan-ling  and  Tapa-ling  thau  those  farther 
north,  its  valleys  being  generally  wide  and  sometimes  expanding  into 
plains,  as  for  instance  the  plain  of  Canton.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is  also  fit  for  cultivation.  If  this  tract 
is  added  to  the  other  mountainous  country,  it  may  be  said  that 
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rather  more  than  two  third*  of  the  *urfaoe  of  China  are  of  this 


The  hilly  country  lies  to  tb«  cut  of  US'  E.  long.,  and  between  thi* 
meridian  and  the  eastom  put  of  the  Nan  ling,  and  extend*  nortli  to 
the  faanki  of  the  Yang-tee-kiang.  The  hill*,  though  in  many  .place* 
steep,  generally  roe  with  a  gentle  accent ;  and  a*  they  do  not  attain 
a  great  elevation,  their  aidee  an  cultivated  and  planted  with  rice  on 
the  taraee  tirtini  Their  top*  are  covered  with  forest-trees,  gene- 
rally  of  the  pin*  kind,  which  are  carefully  planted.  The  level,  between 
the  hill*  an  sometime,  narrowed  into  valley.;  In  other  places  they 
expand  into  plain*.  They  have  generally  abundance  of  water  in  their 
riven,  and  there  are  some  lake*,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Tung- 
ting  near  til*  confluence  of  the  Yueo-kiang  with  the  Yang-Ue-kiang, 
and  the  Po-yang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kan-kiang.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  surface  U  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  great  plain  occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  China.  It  ex- 
tende  in  length  700  mile,  from  the  Great  Wall,  north  of  Peking,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  riven  Yanfr-tee-kian*  and  Kan-kiang  (80*  N.  lat). 
The  Yang-tac-kiang  may  be  considered  a.  its  .outhern  boundary  as  far 
down  a*  Ngan-king,  whence  to  the  sea  it  U  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Ngan-king  to  the  eea  through  Hang  tcheou-foo.  The  western 
boundary-line  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  King-tcheou-foo, 
a  town  situated  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  to  Hoai-king-foo  on  the  Hoang- 
ho,  and  hence  to  the  Great  Wall,  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Peking. 
The  breadth  of  the  plain  is  various.  North  of  36°  N.  lat,  where  it 
partly  extend,  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang-hai  and  partly  borders  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  of  Chang-tung,  which  occu- 
pies: the  peninsula  of  that  name,  it*  width  varies  between  150  and  250 
miles.  This  portion  of  the  plain  probably  cover,  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles.  Between  85°  and  84°  N.  lat  the  plain  enlarges,  and  in 
the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it  extends  more  than  800  miles  east  and 
west  It  grows  still  wider  to  the  south,  and  reaches  nearly  500  miles 
inland  in  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
whole  plain,  containing  210,000  square  miles,  is  seven  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Lombardy,  with  which  it  may  in  many  respects  be 
compared. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  has  a  dry  sandy  soil,  impregnated 
in  many  part*  with  saline  matter  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  it  pro- 
duces millet  and  wheat  in  abundance.  South  of  35°  N.  lat  the  whole 
tract  along  the  coast  is  very  low  and  swampy,  being  partly  covered 
with  numerous  lakes  and  lagunes,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
water-courses  both  artificial  and  natural.  It  produce*  a  great 
quantity  of  rice.  Farther  inland  the  soil  is  more  firm  and  dry  and 
of  gleat  fertility,  which  in  increased  by  the  abundance  of  water  drawn 
from  the  rivers  and  small  lakes.  It  produces  rice,  cotton,  wheat  and 
tobacco.  The  southern  districts  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  differ  from  the  other  in  not  being  a  flat  level,  but  having  a 
surface  slightly  undulating,  on  which  even  a  ranije  of  hills  rises,  as 
the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Pe-ling.  It  is  not  however  less  fertile 
than  the  other  district*.  Among  its  most  valuable  branches  of  agricul- 
ture i*  tea,  which  ia  extensively  cultivated  on  these  low  hills  (between 
80°  and  32°  N.  lat). 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Great  or  Im- 
perial Canal,  which  begins  on  the  south  at  the  town  of  Hang-tcheou- 
foo  (30*  N.  lat),  and  extendst  o  the  town  of  Lin-tchin-tcheou,  where 
it  falls  into  the  river  Ku  ho,  or  Uu-i-ho.  Its  length  exceeds  500  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  but  its  actual  length  is  nearly  700  miles.  Some 
portions  of  it  have  been  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
navigation,  but  in  others  the  design  of  draining  and  irrigating  the 
adjacent  country  has  been  connected  with  it ;  hence  it  differs  widely 
from  all  the  canals  made  in  Europe.  Its  breadth  is  considerably 
greater,  and  its  waters  are  in  few  places  altogether  without  a  cur- 
rent At  a  few  points  it  is  cut  through  rocks ;  it  often  traverses  lakes 
and  swamp*  of  considerable  extent,  running  on  an  artificial  elevation 
sometimes  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  country.  Its  flood- 
gate*, bridges,  the  vessel*  which  navigate  it,  and  the  number  of  towns 
and  village*  lining  it*  banks,  excite  the  admiration  of  all  travellers. 
By  this  canal,  and  the  navigable  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivers  Eu-bo  and  Pei-ho  in  the  north,  goods 
may  be  transported  by  water  from  the  foot  of  the  Mei-king  Pan  to 
the  town  of  Tong-tcheou-foo,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Peking.  That 
portion  of  the  canal  which  lie*  south  of  the  Hoang-ho  was  made  in 
the  7th  notary,  or  soon  after ;  but  the  more  northern  part  in  t  h.- 
13th  century  by  Kublai  Khan  and  hi*  suooewon,  when  the  Tartar 
dynasty  had  removed  the  imperial  residence  from  Nanking  to  Peking. 

The  fertility  of  iU  soil  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
'  navigation  afforded  by  the  Oreat  Canal  and  it*  numerous 
a,  have  rendered  this  plain  the  most  populous  spot  on  the 
i  :  it*  inhabitant*,  according  to  the  native  censux,  amount  to  170 
million*,  or  about  two-thinl*  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe  To 
protect  this  rich  plain  the  Great  Wall  wa*  erected,  which  inclose* 
China  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  extend*  over  mountain*  and 
through  valleys,  and  i*  continued  by  bridge*  aero**  riven  for  about 
1400  mile*.  Thi*  great  work  was  constructed  rather  more  than  MOO 
yean  since,  or  about  200  yean  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  fint 
universal  monarch  of  China  a*  a  defence  against  the  nomadic  tribe*  of 
Tartan,  who  have  never  ceased  to  infest  the  country  to  the  south  a* 
long  a*  it  has  own  subject  to  a  separate  dominion.  The  main  *ub- 


stance  of  the  wall  is  earth  or  rubbish,  retained  on  each  ride  by  a  thick 
casing  of  iton*  and  brick,  and  terraced  by  a  platform  of  square  tiles. 
It  bounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  extending  along  the  frontier*  of 
three  province*,  a  diatanoa  of  nearly  19  degree*  of  longitude.  From 
it*  eastern  extremity  there  is  an  extensive  stockade  of  wooden  piles 


inclosing  the  country  of  Mougden,  and  which  in  some  European  maps 
has  been  erroneously  represented  as  a  continuation  of  the  solid  barrier. 
The  total  height  of  the  wall  vane*  from  16  to  30  feet,  on  a  baai*  of 


•tone  projecting  2  feet  under  the  brickwork,  and  about  the  same  in 
height  The  thickness  of  the  whole  wall  at  the  base  is  26  feet, 
diminishing  to  20  and  in  places  to  15  feet  at  the  platform.  The 
towers  are  40  feet  square  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  80  feet  at  the 
top,  and  about  87  feet  in  height.  The  thinness  of  the  parapet  of  the 
wall,  being  only  16  inches,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  resist  cannon ;  and  it  appear*  certain  that  the  use  of  fire- 
arms is  comparatively  modern  in  China,  however  ancient  the  invention 
of  gunpowder. 

Numerous  riven  drain  and  water  China,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  flow  into  the  HOAXIMIO  and  YAKU-TSE-KIANO,  which  are 
among  the  greatest  riven  of  the  globe.  Among  the  riven  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  systems  of  those  two  great  riven  two  require  notice 
here,  the  Pei-ho  and  the  Ta  si-kUug.  The  Pti-ko,  or  White  River, 
rises  on  the  mountains  north-went  of  Peking,  near  the  Great  Wall,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  town  of  Tong-tcheou-foo,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Peking,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  river- 
boats.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  it  unites  with  the  Eu-ho,  a 
much  larger  river  than  the  Pei-ho  itself,  which  rises  near  the  banks  of 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  running  in  a  north-east  direction  is  connected  with 
the  Great  Canal  at  the  town  of  Lin-tchin-tcheou  :  the  remainder  of 
its  course  may  be  considered  ss  the  continuation  of  the  canal.  The 
tides  come  up  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  Ku-ho  meets  the  Pei-ho, 
a  distance  of  more  than  80  miles.  Hence  to  the  sea  the  Pei-ho  runs 
nearly  due  east,  and  at  its  mouth  has  a  bar  which  at  low  tides  has 
only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  upon  it ;  but  at  high  tides,  which  here 
rise  five  or  six  feet,  the  bar  does  not  prevent  the  flat-bottomed  Chinese 
junks  from  entering  the  river.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  another  river 
in  the  world  which  is  navigated  by  so  many  vessels  a*  the  Pei-ho.  The 
Ta-n-kiang,  or  the  River  of  Canton,  rises  east  of  the  town  of  Yun-n&n 
(108°  E.  long.),  and  runs  the  fint  half  of  iU  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  high  mountains,  and  the  other  half  in  a  wide,  fertile,  and 
well-cultivated  one  ;  towards  it*  mouth  it  drains  the  plain  of  Canton, 
and  receives  the  Pe-kiang.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from 
west  to  east,  and  it  is  navigated  to  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  interior  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
T»ntiug-hou  (113°  E.  long.),  which  i*  above  200  miles  in  circuit  ;  it 
receives  the  waters  of  a  vast  number  of  small  riven,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Yang-Ue-kiang.  The  Fho-yang-hou  (116°  E.  long.)  is 
also  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  it  also  discharges  its  superfluous  watera  into 
the  Yaug-tse-kiang.  The  Tay-hou  (120  E.  long.),  the  Kan-yew-hou 
(119*  E.  long.),  the  Hong-tae-hou,  near  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Hoang-ho,  are  also  large  and  celebrated  lakes.  All 
the  lakes  are  well  stored  with  fish. 

Mineralogy,  <tc.  — Of  the  geological  character  of  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  and  of  which  so  small  a  portion  has  been  explored  by 
men  of  science  as  China,  it  would  be  manifestly  useless  to  pretend 
to  give  any  account  It  is  however  certain  that  the  range  of  rocks 
embraces  most  of  the  primitive  and  metamorphio  series,  and  yields 
a  valuable  variety  of  building  stones  and  slates.  The  porcelain  clays 
are  of  great  excellence. 

The  variety  of  surface  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire 
affords  a  rich  fund  of  minerals  and  metals.  There  can  exist  no  doubt 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  throughout  China,  nor  of  its  general 
use,  which  we  find  from  Marco  Polo  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
before  its  adoption  in  Europe.  Lime  they  possess  in  all  its  combi- 
nations. Limestone  of  good  quality  is  abundant,  and  lime-kilns  are 
very  numerous.  The  dark  gray  marble  used  at  Canton  is  coarse,  and 
unsusceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  the  shops  contain  large  quantities  of 
striated  gypsum  or  alabaster.  At  the  head  of  minerals  the  Chinese 
place  their  famoua  yu-stone,  which  i*  nephrite,  or  jade.  A*  the 
country  abounds  in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  consequently  rich  in 
metal*.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  native  state  from  the  (and*  of  tin- 
river*  in  Yun-niln,  near  the  frontier*  of  the  Birmece  country,  well 
known  for  it*  richnes*  in  that  metal ;  ia  Yun-nan  al*o  silver-mine* 
are  worked.  Iron  i*  obtained  in  many  part*  of  the  empire.  Ordi- 
nary copper  come*  from  Yun-nAn  and  Kuei-chow,  and  an  abundance 
of  malachite,  or  green  oopprr-ore  U  obtained  near  the  great  lake  in 
Hoo-kuAng.  The  famoui  pi  tung,  or  white  copper,  which  take*  a 
pnliith  not  unlike  silver,  cornea  from  Yun-n&n :  a  considerable  quantity 
of  quicksilver  is  obtained  in  Kuei-chow ;  and  there  is  a  rich  mine 
of  tutenag,  or  sine,  in  Hoo-pf.  Arsenic,  orpiment,  cobalt,  Ac,  are 
found.  Hock-salt  and  salt  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water 
are  articles  of  great  traffic.  Rubies,  amethyiU,  sapphire*,  beryls, 
topaze*,  crystals,  and  lapin-lazuli  are  met  with  in  some  part*. 

CYtato/e.— In  regard  to  the  climate  of  China,  a  diitinguiiihing 
feature  i*  the  unusual  excess  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  in  some 
part*  of  the  empire  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year ;  as  well  as  the 
low  avenge  of  the  thermometer  in  comparison  with  the  latitude. 
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Although  Peking  is  nearly  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the 
latitude  of  the  former  place  being  39°  54',  of  the  latter  40°  50',  the 
mean  temperature  of  Peking  is  only  54°  of  Fahrenheit,  while  that 
of  Naples  is  63°.  But  as  the  thermometer  at  the  Chinese  capital 
sinks  much  lower  during  the  winter  than  at  Naples,  so  in  summer 
it  rises  somewhat  higher.  The  rivers  are  said  to  be  frozen  for  three 
or  four  months  together,  from  December  to  March;  while,  during 
the  embassy  in  September  1816,  a  heat  of  between  90°  and  100° 
was  experienced  in  the  shade.  It  is  well  known  that  Naples  and 
other  countries  in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  are  strangers  to  such 
a  degree  of  long-continued  cold,  and  are  not  often  visited  by  such 
heats.  Europe,  observes  Humboldt,  may  be  considered  altogether  as 
the  western  part  of  a  great  continent,  and  therefore  subject  to  all 
the  influence  which  causes  the  western  sides  of  continents  to  be 
warmer  than  the  eastern ;  and  at  the  same  time  more  temperate,  or 
less  subject  to  excesses  of  both  heat  and  cold,  but  principally  the 
latter.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Canton  and  Macao,  which 
lie  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  what  commonly  prevails  in  the  30th 
parallel ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  contrast  their  meteorological  averages 
with  those  of  Calcutta,  which  stands  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  total  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  from  one  year  to  another ;  the 
average  annual  quantity  is  about  70  inches,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  reach  90  inches  and  upwards.  Vegetation  is  checked  in  the 
interval  from  November  to  February,  not  less  by  the  dryness  than 
by  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  :  the  three  winter  months  being 
known  sometimes  to  elapse  with  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain.  The  north- 
east monsoon,  which  commences  at  Canton  and  in  the  adjacent  seas 
to  the  southward  and  eastward  in  September,  blows  strongest  from 
December  to  February,  and  begins  to  yield  to  the  opposite  monsoon 
in  JUrch  or  April  About  that  period  the  southerly  winds  come 
charged  with  the  moisture  which  they  have  acquired  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea  through  warm  latitudes  ;  and  this  moisture  is  suddenly 
condensed  into  thick  fogs  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  coast  of 
China,  which  has  been  cooled  down  to  a  low  temperature  by  the 
long-continued  northerly  winds.  The  latent  heat  given  out  by  the 
rapid  distillation  of  this  steam  into  Quid,  produces  the  sudden  advance 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  about  March;  and  its  effect  is 
immediately  perceptible  in  the  stimulus  given,  by  this  union  of 
warmth  with  moisture,  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  With  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  heat  and  evaporation  commence  those  rains  which 
tend  so  greatly  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  in  tropical 
climates.  In  the  month  of  May  the  fall  of  rain  has  been  known  to 
exceed  20  inches,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  year,  and  this 
keeps  down  the  temperature  to  the  moderate  average  of  about  75°,  while 
in  Calcutta  there  is  no  portion  of  the  year  more  dreaded  than  May. 
At  length  the  increasing  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  becomes  just 
vertical  at  Canton  about  the  solstice,  and  the  accumulated  heat  of 
the  earth,  bring  on  the  burning  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  which  are  the  most  oppressive  and  exhausting  of  the 
whole  year.  The  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  now  begins 
to  operate  as  one  of  the  causes  tending  to  the  production  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes,  or  rushes  of  wind,  called  typhoons,  which  are 
justly  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  China ;  but  which 
chiefly  devastate  the  coasts  of  Hainan,  and  do  not  extend  much  to 
the  north  of  Canton.  They  seldom  last  48  hours,  and  their  usual 
duration  is  less  than  24  hours. 

Botany,  Agriculture,  <tc. — At  the  head  of  Chinese  botany  may 
properly  be  placed  the  tea-plant.  The  specimens  from  the  black  and 
graen  tea  countries  differ  slightly  in  the  leaf,  the  northern  variety, 
T/iea  riridit,  from  which  the  finer  green  tea  is  usually  made,  being  a 
thinner  leaf,  rather  lighter  in  colour,  and  longer  in  shape  than  the 
other ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  shown,  what  indeed  the  Chinese  them- 
salves  acknowledge,  that  either  black  or  green  tea  may  be  prepared 
from  any  tea-plant.  At  Canton  green  and  black  teas  are  made  from 
the  Thea  Bohea,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  The  Camellia 
bears  the  same  came  in  China  with  the  tea-shrub,  and  possesses  most 
of  its  botanical  characters ;  they  in  fact  constitute  two  genera  very 
closely  allied  :  great  skill  is  displayed  by  Chinese  gardeners  in  their 
culture.  The  Lauria  Camphora,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  China  as  well  as  Japan,  is  a  fine  timber-tree,  growing  in 
the  southern  provinces  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  The  hemp-palm  is 
a  very  handsome  tree,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  northern 
Chinese,  who  use  its  large,  brown,  hair-like  bracts  for  making  ropes 
and  cables,  and  numerous  other  useful  articles.  But  far  more  valu- 
able is  a  kind  of  bamboo,  the  stems  of  which  are  sometimes  a  foot 
in  circumference,  quite  straight  and  smooth,  and  from  30  to  50  feet 
in  height ;  every  part  of  which  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose, 
while  the  variety  of  services  it  renders  is  according  to  Mr.  Fortune 
almost  inconceivable.  One  of  the  handsomest  trees  which  have  been 
found  in  China  is  the  Funereal  cypress,  which  has  a  nearly  straight 
stem  about  60  feet  high,  and  weeping  willow-like  branches,  with 
slender  and  graceful  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  arbor- 
vitse.  From  the  seeds  of  the  I>ryandra  cordata  the  Chinese  extract 
a  varnish  for  boats,  and  for  the  coarser  implements  of  domestic  use ; 
the  fine  japan  varnish  however  is  obtained  from  the  tsie-shoo,  or 
lacker-shrubs,  a  species  of  Itliui,  from  which  the  varnish  distils  like 
gum.  The  Chinese  procure  their  tallow  from  the  Croton  lebiferum, 
the  seed  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  opens  and  divides  into  three 


parts,  discovering  as  many  kernels  within  the  capsule,  each  attached 
by  a  separate  foot-stalk,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable  grease  of  a 
snowy  whiteness.  The  plant  from  which  the  pithy  substance 
vulgarly  called  '  rice-paper '  is  prepared,  seems  to  be  a  leguminous 
species  growing  in  marshes,  and  found  in  some  parts  of  India.  The 
square  pieces  purchased  in  China  are  obtained  from  the  stem,  which, 
not  being  above  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  the  cylinder  in  this  way  rolled  out  and  flattened. 
The  Smilax,  or  China  root  of  commerce,  commonly  known  aa  a  su- 
dorific, may  be  seen  growing  near  Canton.  That  valuable  medicine 
rhubarb  is  cultivated  to  the  northward,  in  the  cold  and  mountainous 
provinoe  of  Shen-si.  The  ginseng  is  very  generally  used  as  a  tonic, 
and  is  very  largely  cultivated.  The  Chinese  cassia,  an  inferior  cin- 
namon, is  grown  in  Quang-si,  and  largely  exported  in  European 
ships. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  China  are  three  distinct 
species  of  orange,  as  different  as  one  sort  of  fruit  can  be  from  another 
of  the  same  genus.  The  first  is  the  'China  orange"  of  Europe  ;  the 
second  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  very  sweet,  and  with  a  highly 
aromatic  rind ;  the  third,  and  perhaps  best  sort,  has  a  deep  crimson 
rind  when  ripe,  quite  detached  from  the  fruit,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
almost  loose,  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  net-work  of  fibres. 
Another  description  of  Citrus,  of  the  lemon  kind,  by  the  exercise  of 
some  horticultural  ingenuity,  is  made  to  run  entirely  into  rind,  the 
whole  terminating  at  the  head  in  long  narrow  processes  like  fingers, 
whence  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  FO-show,  '  the  hand  of  FG.' 
Among  the  peculiar  fruits  of  China,  the  lichi  has  been  naturalised 
in  Bengal.  Another  of  the  dimocarpua  sort,  called  loong-yen,  or 
'  dragon's-eye,'  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  smoother  skin.  The 
loquat  is  a  fine  fruit  (when  well  ripened)  of  the  Mespilw  kind.  The 
wampee,  as  it  is  called  at  Canton,  has  been  compared  to  the  goose- 
berry, which  it  resembles  only  in  size ;  its  fruit,  which  grows  in 
bunches  on  a  good-sized  tree,  has  a  yellow  skin,  inclosing  a  rather 
acid  pulp  that  surrounds  two  or  three  seeds  of  a  green  colour.  At 
the  head  of  cultivated  flowers  the  Chinese  place  the  Nelmnbium,  in 
consideration  of  both  its  beauty  and  utility.  The  seeds,  in  form  and 
size  like  an  acorn  without  its  cup,  resemble  nuts  in  flavour  :  the 
roots  are  sliced  and  eaten  as  fruit.  Another  highly  esteemed  flower 
is  the  Olea  fragrant,  allied  to  the  olive  of  Europe,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fine  scent  of  its  blossoms.  The  famous  mow-tan,  or  tree- 
peony,  flourishes  only  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  chrysanthe- 
mum is  much  and  very  successfully  cultivated,  and  highly  valued 
for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colours.  The  choo-lan  (Ckloranthut 
incoiispicuwi)  is  used  in  scenting  the  tea  that  bears  its  name.  The 
azalea  is  also  a  favourite  garden  plant.  Weigelas,  gardenias,  roses, 
viburnums,  and  a  very  great  number  of  brilliant  flowers  are  carefully 
raised  in  the  numerous  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  are  required  to 
supply  the  universal  love  of  the  Chinese  for  flowers. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry.  Everywhere 
the  land  is  diligently  cultivated,  but  both  the  implements  and  the 
methods  of  agriculture  are  in  a  backward  state.  Irrigation  is  how- 
ever well  attended  to  wherever  it  is  needed,  and  due  attention  is 
given  to  manuring  the  land  ;  every  substance  fit  for  manure,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  being  carefully  husbanded.  The  farms  are  generally 
small  All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  the  principal 
crop  ;  and  so  well  is  its  culture  managed  that  the  rice  of  China  ia  said 
to  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Over  a  great  part  of  China  two  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  annually; 
and  sometimes  three  crops  of  rice,  or  two  crops  of  rice  and  one  of 
vegetables  are  obtained.  Most  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  Chinese  generally  being  great  eaters 
of  vegetables  ;  potatoes  however  are  only  grown  largely  in  Macao. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  are  also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
the  silk  districts  vast  quantities  of  mulberry-trees  are  grown  for  feeding 
the  silk-worms.  Mr.  Fortune  states  that  in  the  Hang-tcheou  district 
alone,  "  going  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  country,  during  the 
space  of  two  days,  in  which  time  he  must  have  travelled  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles,  he  saw  little  else  than  mulberry-trees,  evidently  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  produciug  fine, 
large,  aud  glossy  leaves."  The  Chinese  plant  the  culture  of  which  is 
of  most  importance  to  foreigners,  and  second  only  to  rice  with  the 
Chinese  themselves,  is  however  undoubtedly  the  tea-shrub,  the  growth 
of  which  is  very  widely  spread.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  East  India  Company  travelled  through  the  tea-districts, 
says  that  he  has  "  met  with  it  in  cultivation  in  China,  from  Canton  in 
the  south  up  to  31°  N.  lat. ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  says  it  is  found  in  tho 
province  of  Chang-tung,  near  the  city  of  Tang-chow-foo,  in  latitude 
36°  30'  N.  The  principal  tea-districts  of  China  however,  aud  those 
which  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  teas  exported  to  Europe  and 
America,  lie  between  25°  and  31°  N.  lat.,  and  the  best  districts  are 
those  between  27°  and  31°."  ('Tea  Districts  of  China,'  p.  272).  No- 
thing can  well  exceed  the  patient  attention  bestowed,  both  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  shrub  and  the  preparation  of  tho  leaf;  but  for  the 
methods  employed  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  just  quoted, 
to  Ball's  '  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea,'  aud  to  the  article  TIIEA, 
in  ENGLISH  CYC.,  NAT.  HIST.  Div.  The  wonderful  quantity  oi  tea 
annually  grown  and  manufactured  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is 
stated  that  tea  is  the  universal  beverage  throughout  China,  being  taken 
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many  iimet  during  the  day  ;  and  Uutt  abort  100  million'  of  poundi 
are  annually  exported :  Mr.  Travers  indeed  estimates  ('  A  few 
Word*  oo  the  Tea  Duties,'  1858)  the  total  amount  of  the  dried  leaf 
produced  annually  in  China  at  no  leu  than  8240  million*  of  pound* 
m  „•:.• 

No  good  land  is  reserved  for  pasture  in  China.  Cattle  and  horse* 
are  turned  out  on  wart*  or  unprofitable  land.  The  railing  food  for 
cattle  U  no  part  of  a  Chine**  farmer'*  occupation.  Agricultural*  are 
exclusively  employed  in  railing  food  for  man.  Few  cattle  are  kept 
The  cow*  are  amall  and  of  inferior  value.  The  Chine**  generally 
hare  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  UMI  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
dairy  farming  i«  consequently  unknown.  The  *heep  are  of  the  large- 
tailed  kind,  but  much  smaller  than  English  sheep.  The  goata  are  all 
straight-homed.  Pig*  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  animal* 
bred  for  food.  The  greatest  care  U  taken  with  them  ;  the  breed  is 
small  but  very  excellent,  and  the  flesh  is  pronounced  by  Europeans 
to  be  of  unusual  delicacy  of  flavour  :  the  breed  has  been  freely  intro- 
duced into  our  farmyards.  Puppie*  and  several  other  animals 
unknown  to  the  European  kitchen  are,  a*  is  well  known,  among  the 
highly  prized  of  the  animals  specially  reared  for  the  Chinese 


The  Chinese  horses  are  not  numerous,  and  of  a  poor  and  stunted 
breed,  being  very  ill  fed  and  kept.  Few  things  excited  more  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  Chinese,  in  their  visits  to  Hong  Kong 
after  it  had  become  an  established  English  settlement,  than  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  English  horses.  Asses  and  mules  are  employed 
in  carrying  loads,  buffaloes  in  drawing  the  plough,  but  of  neither 
is  the  race  good  or  the  numbers  large.  The  mules  are  however 
better  than  the  horses,  and  are  said  to  bear  a  higher  price,  as  being 
capable  of  more  labour  on  less  food.  The  demand  for  beasts  of 
draught  or  burden  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that 
throughout  the  empire  loads  are  carried  by  the  very  skilful  porters 
called  '  coolies,'  and  the  canal  boats  dragged  along  by  men  who  are 
trained  to  the  work,  while  the  price  of  their  labour  is  so  low  as  to 
render  the  competition  of  animals  generally  unprofitable. 

The  wild  animals,  like  the  vegetables  of  China,  belong  principally 
to  the  temperate  zone ;  since  the  low  average  of  the  thermometer 
(which  as  far  south  as  Canton  U  little  above  70°)  and  the  cold 
winters  are  unfriendly  to  the  existence  of  numerous  tropical  tribes 
which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  India.  The  larger  and 
more  ferocious  descriptions  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  not  com- 
mon in  a  country  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  In  the  forests  of 
Yuu-n&n,  to  the  south-west,  the  Bengal  tiger  is  said  to  exist,  and  the 
animal  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese ;  but  at  Canton,  so  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Calcutta,  it  is  quite  a  stranger.  Lions  are  almost  a  fabu- 
lous animal  with  them.  The  woods  of  the  south  abound  in  a  small 
but  fierce  description  of  wild  cat,  which  is  fattened  in  cages  for  the 
table.  The  domestic  dog  of  China  is  uniformly  one  variety,  about 
the  size  of  a  moderate  spaniel,  of  a  pale  yellow  and  occasionally  a 
black  colour,  and  a  coarse  bristly  hair  on  the  back ;  sharp  upright 
ears,  and  peaked  head,  not  unlike  a  fox's,  with  a  tail  curled  over  the 
rump.  Bears  are  common  in  the  hilly  wooded  parts  of  Shan-si,  west 
of  Peking.  Of  the  common  ruminant  animals,  the  Chinese  possess 
several  varieties  of  deer,  particularly  a  spotted  kind  kept  about  their 
residences.  Oerbillon  describes  a  species  of  antelope  abounding  on 
the  borders  of  Mongol  Tartar}- ,  but  called  by  the  Chinese  hu&ng-yang, 
'  yellow  goat'  The  buffalo  used  in  ploughing  is  very  small,  with  a 
skin  of  slate-colour,  thinly  covered  with  hairs.  Dromedaries  are 
much  used  as  beasts  of  burden  between  Peking  and  Tartary ;  but  in 
China  Proper  the  reasons  which  cause  human  labour  to  supplant 
every  other  have  prevented  their  being  adopted.  The  wild  boar 
may  be  found  in  the  half-reclaimed  countries  on  the  western  borders, 
but  not  in  Central  China,  nor  on  the  east  coast,  where  tillage  and 
population  have  reached  their  present  height  Of  the  other  wild 
pachydermatous  tribes,  the  elephant  U  not  at  present  an  inhabitant 
of  China,  unless  it  be  in  Yun-n&n,  nor  is  he  usud  for  purpose*  of 
either  peace  or  war.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the 
forest*  of  the  extreme  west  and  south.  Of  rodent  animals,  the  com- 
mon rat  attains  to  an  unusual  size,  and  is  well  known  to  be  eaten  by 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Gray  has  described  a  glirine 
animal  discovered  by  Mr.  Reeves,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  bamboo 
rat  of  Sumatra,  as  a  new  genus. 

The  ornithology  of  China  is  distinguished  by  some  splendid 
varieties  of  gallinaceous  birds,  a*  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants  and 
Reeves'*  pheasant,  the  longest  tail-feathers  of  which  approach  the 
extraordinary  dimension*  of  six  feet  Another  description  is  called 
the  medallion  pheasant,  from  a  beautiful  membrane  of  resplendent 
feathers  which  i«  displayed  or  contracted  according  as  the  animal  is 
affected.  China  abound*  in  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
in  immense  flocks  of  geese,  observable  during  winter  near  Canton. 
The  yuen-yang,  a  teal  of  splendid  plumage,  has  been  called  the  '  man- 
darin-duck,' and  U  remarkable  for  the  attachment  between  the  male 
and  female :  it  may  now  be  considered  a*  naturalised  in  England. 
The  fishing  corvorant,  employed  on  the  shallow  lake*  of  the  country 
in  capturing  fish,  ha*  been  described  a*  a  brown  pelican  with  white 
throat;  body  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  brown;  tail  round-d 
irides  blue,  and  bill  yellow.  Among  the  miscellaneous  birds  of  China 
may  be  enumerated  quail*  which  an  often  trained  to  fight;  the 


common  ringdove,  of  which  great  numbers  breed  in  the  wood*  about 
Canton ;  and  the  peculiar  crow  of  the  country,  marked  with  white 
about  the  neck. 

Of  reptile*,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  kinds  of  saurian*,  a* 
the  crocodile  and  alligator,  are  unknown  even  as  far  south  a*  Canton, 
wobably  in  consequence  of  the  vast  population  and  traffic  that  exist 
on  the  rivers.  Qreat  number*  of  the  small  lizard  tribes  are  visible 
during  the  hot  months,  some  of  them  infesting  tree*  and  shrub*, 
while  others  inhabit  hole*  in  rock*  or  old  wall*.  Several  fresh-water 
tortoises  have  been  sent  home,  and  some  new  genera  of  batrachians, 
or  the  frog  kind,  have  been  described.  Notwithstanding  its  situation 
under  the  tropic,  Canton  is  little  infested  by  the  venomous  kinds  of 
serpents ;  the  species  most  dreaded  is  a  smallish  slender  snake, 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  length,  called  by  the  Chinese  '  the  black 
and  white,'  from  being  surrounded  from  head  to  tail  with  alternate 
rings  of  those  colours. 

Of  fishes,  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  specimens  has  been  lodged  by 
Ur.  Reeves  in  the  British  Museum.  The  golden  carp  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  kinds,  and  has  long  been  bred  in  Europe  from  the  origi- 
nal specimens  which  were  carried  by  the  Dutch  first  to  Java  and  thence 
to  Holland.  Of  edible  sea-fish  the  best  kinds  near  Canton  are  a  sort 
of  rock-cod  and  a  flat-fish  called  tsang-yu  by  the  Chinese,  and  pom- 
•ret  by  Europeans.  Soles  are  good  and  plentiful,  but  the  fish  most 
valued  by  native  epicures  is  the  sturgeon. 

Fishing  both  by  sea  and  on  the  rivers  is  most  diligently  practised. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  that  "  in  no  other  country  beside* 
is  so  much  food  derived  from  the  waters."  The  fish  are  mostly  salted, 
and  consumed  with  rice. 

Among  insects,  the  locust  commits  great  ravages  occasionally  in 
particular  districts,  and  rewards  are  given  for  its  destruction.  Some 
if  the  most  poisonous  tribes,  as  scorpions,  are  not  met  with  at  Canton ; 
out  the  centipede,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  exactly  the  same  name 
of  pe-tso  (hundred  feet)  is  common.  A  monstrous  spider  has  been 
seen  inhabiting  trees,  and  attaining  to  a  size  and  strength  that  enable 
it  to  devour  small  birds  entangled  in  iU  webs.  Dr.  Abel  notices  the 
Scarabtfui  molottut,  the  Ceratnbyjr  farinona,  and  the  mole-cricket  of 
a  large  size.  On  a  mountain  lying  eastward  of  Canton,  called  Lo-fow- 
shan,  there  are  butterflies  of  a  gigantic  size  and  very  brilliant  colours, 
a  selection  of  which  is  sent  annually  to  Peking.  The  pc-la-»hoo,  or 
wax-tree,  affords  nourishment  to  an  insect  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Cocoa  tribe. 

Political  Diritiont. — China  is  now  politically  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  of  which  seven  extend  entirely  or  partly  over  the  great 
plain,  two  comprehend  the  hilly  districts,  two  others  the  moun- 
tainous country  along  the  sea,  and  the  others  the  mountainous 
country  in  the  interior. 

1.  Pe-tcho-li  extends  over  the  most  northern  and  less  fertile  portion 
of  the  plain,  but  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces,  besides  vegetable* 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  large  quantities  of  millet  and  wheat 
In  it  U  situated  PEKING,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire ;  the  capital 
of  the  province  is  Pao-ting-foo,  a  very  large  and  populous  town,  in 
which  the  governor  resides. 

2.  Chang  tung  comprehends  a  part  of  the  plain  and  the  peninsula 
of  Chang  tung,  on  which  au  isolated  mountain  range  rises  to  a  mode- 
rate height     It  produces  wheat,  millet,  and  cotton.     Its  capital  is 
Tii-nan-foo,  a  Urge  and  populous  town.     Lin-tchin-tchtou,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  canal  with  the  river  Eu-ho,  is  the  depository  of  the 
goods  which  are  carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  Peking,  and 
a  very  large  place. 

3.  Kiang-su,  which  with  the  following  province  once  formed  that 
of  Kmng-uan,  comprehends  the  low  and  swampy  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Great  Canal     It  chiefly  produces  rice  and  pulse,  and 
has  extensive  fisheries.     Besides  the  capital,  NAXKINO,  it  contains 
many  large  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  Yang-lcheou-foo,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade;   and  Su-lcheoufoo, 
which  to  an  extensive  commerce  unites  great  industry  in  manufac- 
turing silk  and  cotton  goods.      Its  principal  port  is  SHANGHAI,  a 
town  apparently  destined  to  rival  Canton  as  an  entrepot  of  commerce. 

4.  Ngan-hoei,  or  An-hoi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  pro- 
duces, besides  grain  and  rice,  some  silk.     In  its  south-eastern  districts 
are  extensive  plantations  of  tea,  and  also  some  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.     The  capital  is  Nyan-kiny-foo,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

6.  llo-uan  U  chiefly  in  the  plain,  but  its  western  districts  are 
traversed  by  the  Pe-ling  mountain  range  and  its  branches.  It  is  rich 
in  grain  and  cotton,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  some  mines.  In  it* 
south-eastern  district*  tea  is  cultivated.  The  capital,  Khaifony-foo, 
is  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  ;  but  the  most  populous 
town  appear*  to  be  llo-nan-foo,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Hoang- 
ho,  in  a  richly-cultivated  valley. 

6.  Hoo-pi  comprehends  part  of  the  undulating  portion  of  the 
plain,  and  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Han-kiang  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  with 
some  mountainous  districts.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  China,  and 
formerly  constituted  with  the  more  southern  province  of  Hoo-nan  one 
province  called  Hou  quang.  Its  fertility  is  very  great :  it*  products 
are  grain,  cotton,  silk,  and  tea,  which  are  cultivated  on  its  north- 
eastern border.  Its  capital,  Wtt-lchangfao,  situated  on  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  opposite  its  junction  with  the  Han-kiang,  is  one  of  the  largest 
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of  the  inlaud  towns  of  China,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
King-tcheou-foo,  farther  to  the  west,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  has  also  a  very  extensive  trade. 

7.  Che-kiang  comprehends  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain 
and  the   northern   portion  of   the   mountainous  country   extending 
along  the  sea.     It  produces  more  green  tea  than  other  provinces,  and 
also  silk,  rice,  grain,  and  pulse  in  great  abundance.     Its  capital  is 
Hang-tcheou-foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tsien-tong-kiang,  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Great  Canal,  in  a  very  pleasant  situation.     The 
city  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  said  to  be  8  mil  ^s  in  circumference, 
and  adjoining  it  are  very  extensive  suburbs.     It  is  the  residence  of  a 
great  many  mandarins  of  high  rank  and  superior  government  officers ; 
contains  numerous  rich  temples  and  public  buildings;  and  its  shops  are 
well  stored  with  valuable  goods,  and  "  everything,"  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
who  passed  through  the  city,  "  which  met  the  eye  stamped  Hang- 
tcheou-foo  as  a  place  of  wealth  and  luxury."     According  to  Stauntou 
its  population  was  thought  to  be  not  much  less  than  that  of  Peking, 
and  the  missionaries  estimated  it  at  one  million.     None  of  the  houses 
exceed  two  stories  in  height :  the  streets  are  well  paved.     It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  especially  in  flowered 
and  embroidered  satins,  and  a  very  active  commerce,  as  well  by  means 
of  the  canal  as  by  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to 
the  town.     The  principal  port  of  this  province  is  Ning-po. 

8.  Kiang-si  extends  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  country 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Nan-ling  range,  and  in  its  well-culti- 
vated valleys  and  plain  produces  grain,  rice,  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
sugar.     It  has  some  plantations  of  tea.     The  capital,  Nan-tchang-foo, 
on  the  Ran-kiang,  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  fulls  into  the  lake 
Poyang,  is  a  large  town,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade.     In  the  hilly 
country,  which  begins  at  some  distance  from  the  lake   of  Poyang  on 
the  east,  is  the  borough  of  King-te-ching,  which  is  said  to  contain 
l,000,uOO  inhabitants,  who   are  occupied  exclusively   in   the   fabri- 
cation of  china-ware,  which  is  here  made  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  number  of  furnaces  is  said  to  amount  to  500.     Kan-tcheou-foo, 
on  the  Kan-Wang,  not  far  from  its  source  and  the  Mei-ling  Pass,  is  a 
large  town,  in  which  Indian  ink  and  varnish  are  made  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

9.  Hoo-nan,  or  the  southern  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Hou- 
quang,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  hilly  country.     Its  productions 
are  like  those  of  Kiang-sL     It  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.     The 
capital,    Tchang-cha-foo,  on  the  Heng-kiang,  is  a  large   commercial 
town.      Yo-tcheou-fuo,  on  the  channel   connecting  the  large  lake  of 
Tung-ting  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  also  carries  on  a  very  active  trade. 

10.  Fo-kian,  or  Fochan,  extends  over  the  mountainous  country  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa.     Some  of  the 
summits  of  the  Nan-ling  range  here  rise  to  a  great  height,  but  do  not 
attain  the  perpetual   snow-line.     The  higher   parts  of  some  of  the 
mountain  ridges  are  bare,  others  are  covered  with  trees ;  but  in  its 
extensive  and  fine  valleys  all  the  commercial  productions  of  China  are 
met  with  except  perhaps  varnish.    Its  plantations  of  tea  are  extensive, 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  is  grown  here.    The  inhabitants 
of  this  province  are  noted  for  their  industry,  and  still  more  for  their 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  their  love  of  emigration.     The  capital  is  PVL- 
tckeourfoo,  on  the  river  Ming-ho,  over  which  a  bridge  is  built  of  33 
arches  of  fine  white  stone.     The  largest  Chinese  vessels  can  come  up 
almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  maritime  commerce  of  which  is 
very  considerable,  and  its  population  greater  than  that  of  Canton. 
Ttuen-tckeou-foo,  between  Fu-tcheou-foo  and  Amoy,  is  likewise  a  large 
town.     A  great  number  of  vessels  sail  hence  to  the   neighbouring 
countries.     It  has  a  bridge  built  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  300  piers 
of  black  stone.     Here  is  also  the  harbour  of  AMOY. 

11.  Quang-tun,    Kuang-tong,  or   Canton,   extends  over  the  whole 
southern  coast  from  117°  E.  long,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Cochin 
China,  and  is  likewise  mountainous,  but  its  mountains  are  not  so  high 
as  those  in  Fo-kian.     It  has  a  great  number  of  fine  and  wide  valleys, 
and  the  plain  about  Canton  is  of  considerable  extent :  it  produces  all 
the  commercial  commodities  of  China  except  tea  and  varnish.     It  has 
several  harbours,  some  of  which  may  become  of  importance  when  China 
is  really  opened  to  Europeans  and  Americans.    The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince is  CANTON.    Fochan,  lying  about  20  miles  south-west  from  Canton, 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  to  have  numerous 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  china-ware,  and  colours. 

12.  Quang-si,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Ta-si-kiang,  is  covered 
with  mountains ;  the  valleys,  which  are  generally  narrow,  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  its  surface.     The  mountains  belonging  to  the  Nan- 
ling  range,  inclosing  the  northern  side  of  the  province,  rise  to  a  great 
height,  and  some  summits  above  the  perpetual  snow-line.    The  forests 
im  the  declivities  of  the  hills  are  extensive.     Its  productions  are  rice, 
silk,  and  timber,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  gold  and  other  metals. 
A  mountainous  district  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  this  pro- 
vince is  inhabited  by  the  Tchang-Colaa,  an  aboriginal  and  independent 
tribe,  differing  from  the  Chinese  in  language   and   manners.      The 
capital  of  the  province,  Kitei-liny-foo,  lies  in  a  narrow  but  fine  valley. 

13.  Kuei-tcheou,  to  the  north  of  Quang-si,  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous provinces  of  China,  being  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range,  several  summits  of  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.    In  these  mountains  live  the  Seng  Miao-tsec, 
an  aboriginal  tribe,  who  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  the 


Chinese,  and  often  make  war  on  them.  Many  fortresses  have  been 
erected  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys  to  stop  their  incursions.  The 
productions  of  the  province  are  timber  and  metals,  gold,  silver,  &c., 
but  especially  copper  and  quicksilver.  The  capital  is  Kuei-yang-foo,  a 
comparatively  small  town,  its  circuit  being  little  more  than  two  miles. 

14.  Yun-uan,  the  moat  south-western  province,  bordering  on  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  the  Birinan  empire,  forms  an  extensive  but  uneven 
table-land,  studded  here  and  there  with  high  mountains,  especially 
towards  the  north,  where  there  are  several  snow-capped  summits. 
The  mountains  towards  the  south,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  Birman 
empire  and  Siam,  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  mountaineers  called  Lolos, 
or  Lowas,  who  are  only  nominally  dependent  on  the  Chinese.     Its 
commercial  wealth  consists  of  the  produce  of  its  mines,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  &c. ;  and  of  its  forests,  which  contain  timber-trees  and  several 
kinds  of  rare  wood.     The  capital,  Yun-ndn-foo,  situated  on  the  least 
mountainous  part  of  the  table-land,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  Birman  empire.     A  much-frequented 
road,  running  mostly  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  connects 
this  town  with  the  interior  provinces  of  China ;  and  another  passes 
hence  west  to  Yang-tchany-foo,  another   considerable   town  perhaps 
larger  than  Yun-nan.     From   this  place  the  road  continues  to  the 
Irawaddi  River,  and  to  Bhanmo  in  the  Birmau  empire.     A  conside- 
rable trade  is  carried  on  by  this  route.     [BIRMA.] 

15.  Se-tchu-an,  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  is  nearly  everywhere 
inclosed  by  high  mountain  chains,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  by 
lower  ranges.     Its  valleys  are  commonly  wide,  and  often  expand  into 
plains.     The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  as  well  as 
rice  and   sugar    in   abundance ;   but  its   commercial   riches   consist 
principally  of  silk,  timber,  and  different  kinds  of  metals.     Its  capital, 
Tching-too-foo,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Min-kiang  in  an 
extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  very  populous.     Koci-tcheou-foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tge- 
kiang,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  the  interior  of  China, 
and  very  populous. 

16.  Shen-si  is  more  covered  with  rugged  mountains  than  Se-tchu-an, 
and  contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  cultivable  land  ;  yet  the  wide 
valleys  through  which  the  Hoai-ho  and  Han-kiang  run  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  but  little 
rice.     The  capital  is  Si-ngan-foo  on  the  Hoai-ho,  once  the  metropolis 
of  the  whole  empire,  a  town  so  large  that  it  is  compared  with  Peking 
itself ;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

17.  Shan-si  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Shen-si;  it  has  one  wide 
and  fertile  valley  along  the  banks  of  the  Fen-ho,  or  Fien-ho,  which 
is  well  cultivated  and  studded  with  villages  and  towns.     It  exports 
wheat,  millet,  raisins,  iron,  and  coal.     The  capital  is  Tai-yuen-foo,  a 
large  place,  with  considerable  manufactures  in  silk  and  carpets,  and 
some  trade.     Tai-tong-foo  is  one  of  the  principal  fortified  places  near 
the  Great  Wall. 

18.  Kan-si,  the  most  north-western  province  of  China,  consists  of 
the  western  portion  of  Shen-si,  to  which  has  been  added  a  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  far  westward  to  the  centre 
of  Asia.     This  tract  has  been  added  with  the  view  of  separating  the 
warlike  and  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  the  table-lands  to  the 
north  and  west  of  China  from  one  another,  and  of  preventing  their 
incursions  into  China.     The  eastern  part  of  this  province  is  studded 
with  high  and  many  snow-capped  mountains,  and  the  western  part 
extends  over  the  stony  and  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  the  whole 
is  a  poor  country,  and  thinly  inhabited.     The  capital  is  Lan-tcheou, 
a  small  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  however  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  table-lauds  to  the 
north  and  west  of  it. 

To  these  eighteen  provinces  may  be  added  the  province  of  Lrao- 
tong,  or  Mougden,  which  extends  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Hoang-hai,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  constituted  formerly  a  part  of  Man- 
churia, but  after  the  present  dynasty  had  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
this  portion  was  separated  from  it,  and  considered  as  the  domain  of 
the  imperial  family.  It  is  divided  from  China  by  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Great  Wall,  and  from  Mongolia  by  a  stockade  of  wooden 
piles  which  extends  to  the  mountains  which  separate  it  from  Corea. 
This  country  is  covered  with  high  mountains  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leao-ho,  where  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  and  pretty 
well  cultivated.  Here  is  the  capital,  Mougden  or  Mukden,  now  called 
Fung-thian-foo,  a  place  of  moderate  extent,  in  which  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Manchow  dynasty.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Corea  is  Fm\- 
hoan,  traversed  by  the  only  road  which  connects  Corea  with  China, 
and  on  which  some  trade  is  carried  on. 

Inhabitants. — In  their  physical  characteristics,  the  Chinese  have 
been  recognised  as  superior  to  many  other  Asiatics.  A  finer  shaped 
and  more  powerful  race  of  men  hardly  exists  than  the  coolies,  or 
porters,  of  Canton ;  and  as  sailors,  they  are  found  stronger  and  more 
efficient  than  natives  of  India.  Though  the  Chinese  are  allied  to  the 
Mongols  in  the  general  cast  of  their  features,  the  harsher  points  of 
the  Mongols  are  in  the  Chinese  softened  down  considerably :  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lips  the  Chinese  in  some  degree  approaches,  but  by 
no  means  equals,  the  Negro,  nor  is  that  feature  at  all  so  prominent; 
the  nose  is  flattened,  and  the  nostril  expanded  in  the  Chinese,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  African  :  there  is  the  same  lank,  black, 
and  shining  hair  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  as  m  that  of  the  North 
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American  Indians;  the  same  obliquity  of  UM  eye*  and  eyebrows, 
turned  upwanli  at  the  outer  extremities,  and  a  corresponding  thinneai 
and  tufty  growth  of  beard.  The  China*  too  are  distinguished  by  a 
nearly  total  absence  of  hair  from  the  *urfac«  of  the  body.  In  the 
smallness  of  the  handi  and  feet,  and  of  the  bone*  of  the  body,  com- 
pared with  Europeans,  they  resemble  the  generality  of  Asiatic*.  The 
features  of  the  people  in  the  South  have  perhaps  IMS  of  the  harsh 
angularity  of  the  Tartar  countenance  than  at  Peking.  Among  those 
who  are  not  exposed  to  the  climate  the  complexion  is  fully  as  fair  as 
that  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  sun  has  a  powerful  effect  on  their 
skins.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  or  a  little  more,  they  are  often  very 
good  looking ;  but  soon  after  that  time  the  prominent  cheek-bones 
generally  give  a  harshness  to  the  features  as  the  roundness  of  youth 
wean  off.  With  the  progress  of  age  the  old  men  in  most  cases  become 
Terr  ugly,  and  the  old  women,  if  possible,  still  more  so. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  people  U  a  compound  of  bad 
and  good  traits,  which,  as  usual,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
their  political  and  social  system.  Industry,  tranquillity,  and  content 
are  unusually  prevalent  in  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding 
hi*  power  U  absolute,  the  emperor  himself  always  endeavours  to 
prore  that  his  conduct  is  based  in  reason  and  benevolence,  the  truth 
of  the  argument  being  of  course  a  distinct  affair.  The  advantageous 
features  of  their  character,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry,  peace- 
ableness,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged,  are  accompanied  by 
the  rices  of  insincerity  and  falsehood,  with  their  consequences,  mutual 
ilixtrust  and  jealousy.  Lying  and  deceit,  being  generally  the  refuge 
of  the  weak  and  timid,  have  always  been  held  among  us  as  disgraceful 
vices,  while  the  Chinese,  at  any  time,  do  not  attach  the  same  degree 
of  disgrace  to  deceit,  and  least  of  all  when  it  is  practised  towards  a 
European.  It  would  however  be  as  unreasonable  to  infer  the  character 
of  the  whole  nation  from  the  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  it  appears 
at  Canton,  a  trading  sea-port,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  our  national 
character  in  England  from  an  experience  equally  limited  and  disad- 
vantageous. 

Arti,  d-c. — Whatever  may  be  the  actual  antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
people,  no  doubt  seems  now  to  exist  of  their  having  been  the  authors 
of  what  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  import- 
ant inventions  or  discoveries  of  modern  times :  the  art  of  printing, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetic  compass.  To  these 
may  be  added  two  very  remarkable  manufactures,  of  which  they 
were  unquestionably  the  first  inventors,  those  of  silk  and  of  porcelain. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  art  of  printing  having  been 
practised  in  China  during  the  10th  century  of  our  era.  The  precise 
mode  in  which  they  operate  U  certainly  different  from  ours,  but  the 
main  principle,  that  of  multiplying  and  cheapening  books,  by  saving 
the  time  and  labour  of  transcription,  is  altogether  the  same.  The 
invention  of  powder,  as  compounded  of  'sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
willow-charcoal,'  is  carried  back  by  the  Chinese  to  a  very  remote  date ; 
but  its  particular  application  to  fire-arms  seems  to  have  been  European. 
The  Chinese  name  has  no  reference  whatever  to  guns,  and  simply 
implies  '  fire-drug,'  which  seems  to  show  that  the  composition  was 
applied  by  them  merely  to  fire-works  (in  which  they  excel  at  present) 
and  other  harmless  or  useful  purposes,  long  before  their  unwarlike 
spirit  could  have  suggested  the  use  of  guns  to  themselves,  or  they 
could  have  borrowed  the  notion  from  Europe.  With  regard  to  the 
compass,  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  had  been  known  to 
them  from  remote  antiquity,  but  its  property  of  communicating 
polarity  to  iron  is  for  the  first  time  explicitly  noticed  in  a  Chinese 
dictionary  finished  in  A.D.  121.  Under  the  head  of  '  Loadstone' 
appears  this  definition  :  "A  stone  with  which  a  direction  can  be  given 
to  the  needle."  The  same  word  (chin)  is  used  by  them  to  express 
the  magnetic  and  the  common  working  needle,  as  among  ourselves. 
Pere  Oaubil,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,'  states  that  he 
found,  in  a  work  written  one  hundred  years  later  than  the  above,  the 
use  of  the  compasi  distinctly  recorded.  It  is  curious  to  contrast 
inventions  of  such  high  utility  and  importance  with  the  very  small 
progress  which  the  Chinese  have  made  in  the  sciences,  as  astronomy, 
geography,  and  mathematics,  for  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
indebted  to  the  European  missionaries.  With  regard  to  the  fine  arts, 
or  those  which  minister  rather  to  the  pleasures  than  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  it  become*  necessary  to  make  some  allowances  for  the 
peculiarities  of  national  taste.  The  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  do 
not  rank  so  high  among  the  Chinese  as  among  ourselves  in  Europe, 
and  having  therefore  met  with  less  encouragement  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  made  less  progress.  In  drawings  where  perspective 
k  not  very  strictly  required,  as  in  representations  of  birds,  insects, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  they  are  eminently  successful,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their  colours.  In  regard  to  the 
Chinese  music,  their  instruments  are  mostly  tuned  in  unison,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  accompaniment.  They  have  certain 
characters  to  express  the  name  of  every  note  in  their  very  limited 
scale,  and  these  they  use  in  writing  down  their  airs.  Their  instru- 
ment* are  numerous,  consisting  of  different  species  of  lute*  and 
guitars;  flute*  and  other  wind-instruments;  a  harmonicou  of 
wires,  touched  with  two  slender  slips  of  bamboo  ;  bells  and  pieces  of 
sonorous  metal ;  drums,  and  a  sort  of  clarionet  which  emits  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe. 

Liitralurt  and  Lcmffuage.—Tb»  antiquity  of  Chinese  literature  is 
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proportionate  to  that  of  their  language,  and  has  been  of  course  greatly 
promoted  and  increased  by  the  early  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
which  they  have  now  possessed  for  (KM)  year*.  Specimens  of  this 
literature  in  various  department*  have  been  afforded  to  Europe  by 
the  labours  of  Stauuton,  Davis,  Morrison,  Klaproth,  and  rUmunat, 
who  followed  up  the  earlier  investigations  of  the  J emits  at  Peking, 
and  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  com- 
positions which  for  a  long  period  were  considered  to  be  inaccessible, 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  In 
legislation  we  pose  •**  a  translation  of  the  penal  code  of  the  empire  ; 
in  politics  and  morals,  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius  and  his  followers ; 
and  in  philology  and  belles-lettres  we  have  a  copious  and  well-executed 
dictionary  of  the  language ;  several  translations  or  abstracts  of  his- 
tories ;  the  dramas  of  the  '  Heir  in  Old  Ago,'  the  '  Sorrow*  of  Han,' 
Le  Cercle  de  Craie ; '  an  elaborate  treatise  concerning  their  poetry  ; 
and  the  excellent  novel  or  romance  of  the  '  Fortunate  Union.'  The 
mastery  which  ha*  thus  been  obtained  of  the  language  of  China  by 
several  Europeans,  among  whom  our  own  countrymen  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  difficulties  attendant 
ad  its  acquisition,  from  the  alleged  number  and  variety  of  the  charac- 
ters, are  the  mere  exaggeration*  of  ignorance.  We  may  close  this 
notice  with  giving  some  account  of  so  singular  and  original  a  language 
from  Davis's  work  on  China. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  a  universal  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  as  conceived  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  has  been  realised  by 
the  Chinese.  While  the  letter*  of  our  alphabet  are  mere  symbol*  of 
sounds,  the  Chinese  characters  or  written  words  are  symbols  of  ideas, 
and  alike  intelligible  to  the  people  of  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Loo-Choo, 
and  Corea,  with  those  of  China  itself ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabic 
numerals  are  common  to  all  Europe,  while  the  sounds  which  they 
represent  in  one  country  would  convey  no  meaning  to  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other.  It  is  in  this  manner  too  that  the  universality  of  the 
Chinese  language  extends  only  to  the  written  character,  and  that  the 
native*  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  who  read  the  same 
books,  and  understand  each  other  perfectly  on  paper,  are  all  but 
mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.  The  roots,  or  original  characters 
of  the  Chinese,  are  only  214  in  number,  and  might  indeed  be  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller  amount  by  a  little  dissection  and  analysis.  These 
are  combined  with  each  other  to  form  other  words,  or  express  other 
ideas,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  nume- 
rals are  combined  to  express  the  infinite  varieties  of  numbers.  By  a 
species  of  analogy  they  may  be  called  the  alphabet  of  the  language ; 
with  the  difference  that  exists  between  an  alphabet  of  ideas  and  an 
alphabet  of  sounds.  These  roots  serve,  like  our  alphabet,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  large  Chinese  dictionary,  a  national 
work  compiled  by  the  most  learned  persons  in  the  empire  more  than 
a  century  since,  by  order  of  the  enlightened  monarch  K&ng-hy.  Much 
consideration  is  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  graphic  beauty  of 
their  written  characters.  The  two  most  usual  forms  of  their  charac- 
ters are  the  printed  and  the  written,  besides  which  there  are  the  seal, 
or  engraved  form,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  printed  form  (analo- 
gous to  our  Human  type)  lays  claim  only  to  clearness  and  accuracy  ; 
but  the  written  combines  correctness  with  elegance.  It  may  suffice 
to  observe  generally,  that  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  extremely 
limited.  In  the  absence  of  all  inflexion,  of  which  their  characters  are 
utterly  incapable,  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence 
can  ouly  be  marked  by  their  position.  The  verb,  for  instance,  must 
always  precede  it*  object,  and  follow  its  agent  The  case*  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  determined  by  prepositions,  as  teooug  t'hien,  '  from 
heaven.'  The  collocation  of  words  in  a  sentence  must  of  course  be  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  in  Chinese  than  in  those  languages  where 
the  relntions  of  different  words  to  each  other  are  marked  by  the  dis- 
tinctions of  number,  gender,  cane,  and  person,  as  shown  by  declension 
and  conjugation.  The  '  Xotitia  Lingua:  Sinicee '  of  tho  Jesuit  Preinare 
is  perhaps  the  but  Chinese  grammar  ever  written.  Mr.  Headows's 
'  Desultory  Notes  on  China '  should  also  be  consulted  by  the  student. 

Commerce,  I4an»facturu,  <tc. — The  character  of  the  productions 
and  trade  of  China  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  several 
provinces;  the  foreign  trade  generally  is  noticed  under  CANTON,  and 
will  be  further  noticed  under  SH  ANU-IIAI;  and  the  English  trade  under 
MONO.  Koxo.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  tea,  with  which 
China  supplies  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  total  quantity 
annually  exported  now  considerably  exceeds,  a*  already  mentioned, 
100  million*  of  pounds.  Of  this  the  quantity  brought  into  Great 
Britain  in  1868,  was  70,735,582  Iba. ;  and  about  10  millions  of  pound* 
went  to  the  British  colonies  and  East  Indian  presidencies.  In  the 
same  year  above  20  millions  of  pound*  were  exported  to  the  United 
States ;  7  millions  to  Russia,  and  8  or  4  million*  to  all  other  countries. 
Raw  silk-thread  and  silk  piece-goods  are  the  next  most  important 
article*  of  export.  About  20,000  bale*  of  raw  silk  are  annually 
exported  to  England.  The  value  of  the  silk-ware  exported  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  tea.  Nankeens  are  exported  somewhat  largely  to 
India.  Sugar,  sugar-candy,  cassia,  fancy-lackered  goods,  articles  made 
in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell  4c.,  are  also  among  the 
exports.  The  treasure  exported  is  considerably  more  in  amount  than 
the  value  of  the  tea  exported. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  article*  are  comparatively  small. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  clock*,  4o.,  are  among  the 
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leading  articles.  Raw  materials  meet  with  a  much  readier  sale ;  of 
these  raw  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  imported  exceeding  half  the  value  of  the  tea  exported ;  but 
the  substance  for  which  the  demand  has  far  outstripped  that  of  all 
others  is  opium.  For  this  drug  all  ranks  and  classes  appear  to  have 
an  en^rofsing  and  unappeasable  desire,  and  its  supply,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  determined  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  its 
use,  has  become  of  the  first  commercial  importance.  The  value  of 
the  opium  imported  into  China  by  the  English,  exceeds  that  of  the 
tea  exported  from  the  empire.  It  is  to  pay  for  the  opium  imported 
that  the  large  amount  of  bullion  is  annually  sent  out  of  China.  In 
1852  treasure  to  the  amount  of  1,265,592^.  was  remitted  through  Hong 
Kong  to  India  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 
alone,  to  pay  for  opium  brought  from  India,  and  sold  to  the  Chinese 
along  the  coast.  The  import  of  opium,  as  already  intimated,  was 
until  lately  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  was  in  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  that  the  disastrous  war  with  England  was  brought 
about.  Since  that  war  the  importation  has  gone  on  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  import  was  legalised  by  the  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1853. 

Large  as  is  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  it  is  of  very  inferior 
importance  to  its  internal  trade.  Even  in  tea,  the  great  foreign  staple, 
the  home  consumption  is,  if  recent  estimates  are  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon,  upwards  of  twenty  times  that  of  the  foreign  market.  But  the 
real  home  staple  commodities  are  rice  and  salt.  Rice  is  in  universal 
use  among  the  vast  population,  and  its  culture,  transit,  and  sale 
afford  the  means  of  support  to  an  immense  number  of  persons.  Salt 
is  a  government  monopoly  ;  its  production  is  on  an  enormous  scale. 
The  kinds  used  are  rock-salt,  that  obtained  from  salt-springs,  and  that 
prepan  d  in  large  square  fields  or  salterns  in  marshes  adjacent  to  the 
gea.  Mr.  Barrow  counted  in  the  vicinity  of  Tie'n-tsing  222  stacks  or 
hills  of  salt,  which  he  computed  to  contain  600  millions  of  pounds, 
besides  which  there  were  numerous  other  hills  incomplete. 

In  manufactures,  while  adhering  tenaciously  to  their  old  methods, 
the  Chinese  disphy  remarkable  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  superiority 
of  their  porcelain,  a  Chinese  invention,  was  maintained  for  many 
centuries,  and  even  now  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  surpassed  though 
it  may  be  equalled  in  quality,  however  it  may  be  in  design  and 
artistic  embellishment,  by  that  of  Europe.  Paper  is  another  article 
of  Chinese  invention,  and  the  fine  silky  Chinese  paper  is  still  preferred 
for  some  purposes  of  art  to  any  European  imitations  of  it.  In 
metal  the  Chinese  are  also  skilful  workmen.  Their  silks  and  other 
textile  manufactures  are  of  excellent  quality,  though  unable  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  with  the  machine-made  goods  of  Europe.  In 
preparing  lackered  goods,  ivory  carvings,  and  other  minutely  finished 
fancy  articles  for  the  eastern  market,  they  display  the  most  admirable 
patience  and  ingenuity,  however  grotesque  their  productions  often 
an  as  work*  of  art.  For  almost  all  the  ordinary  domestic  utensils, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  implements,  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
household  furniture,  and  the  various  matters  requisite  for  comfort  or 
luxury,  the  Chinese  are  at  present  independent  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. As  European  goods  become  better  known  they  will  doubtless 
become  more  generally  adopted  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Chinese  mechanics,  from  their  remarkable  imitative 
talent  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  acquire  an  insight  into 
new  methods  of  working,  will  soon  be  able  to  produce  similar  goods 
at  such  prices  a*  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the 
home  market. 

The  weights,  measure*,  and  money  of  China  are  noticed  under 
CASTOR. 

The  history  of  the  intercourse  with  England  belongs  essentially 
to  the  commerce  of  China,  and  not  to  its  general  history.  We  there- 
fore give  it  here. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  with  China  was 
in  1596,  when  three  ships,  bearing  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  freighted  for  that  purpose,  but  they  were  lost  on  the  voyage 
out;  and  no  further  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  till  1637, 
when  four  merchant-ship*  from  England  arrived  in  Macao  Roads.  In 
a  few  day*  they  sailed  up  to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  is  considered 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Portuguese, 
already  established  at  Macao  and  trading  with  the  Chinese,  had 
misrepresented  the  purposes  of  the  English,  who,  having  communi- 
cated with  the  mandarin*,  were  directed  to  wait,  and  told  that  their 
wishes  should  be  attended  to.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  were, 
without  warning,  fired  upon  from  the  fort.  Incensed  by  this  act  of 
treachery,  they  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Canton,  stormed  the 
castle,  and  carried  off  the  guns.  A  further  communication  then 
took  place  with  the  mandarins,  who  laid  the  blame  on  the  Portuguese. 
Cargoes  were  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  guns  were  restored, 
and  the  English  ship*  sailed  quietly  away.  Little  or  no  commercial 
intercourse  took  place  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  East  India 
Company  established  by  degree*  small  commercial  agencies  at  Amoy, 
at  Ning-po,  and  on  the  island*  of  Chusan  and  Formosa;  but  the 
trade,  owing  to  the  exaction*  of  the  mandarins,  proved  so  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable,  that  the  Company  deemed  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  their  agents  from  those  places,  and  managed  to  establish  a 
trade  at  Canton,  which  continued  to  advance  but  slowly  and  with 
many  interruption*  in  consequence  of  the  high  dutie*  and  the 
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exactions  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Only  one  ship  was  sent  to 
Canton  in  1734,  and  during  the  whole  of  1736  the  total  number  of 
European  ships  which  took  in  cargoes  at  Canton  was  only  ten,  of 
which  four  were  English,  two  French,  two  Dutch,  one  Swedish,  and 
one  Danish. 

The  exactions  and  insulting  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  well  as  disputes  with  the  French  and 
Portuguese,  led  occasionally  to  outrage  and  tumult;  but  the  trade 
at  Canton  continued  to  advance,  till  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  was  drawn  to  its  growing  importance,  and  in 
1788  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  ambassador  to  China;  he  died 
however  on  his  passage  out,  and  the  frigate  in  which  he  had  sailed 
returned  to  England.  In  1792  Lord  Macartney  sailed  from  England 
in  a  64-gun  ship  as  ambassador  to  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Peking, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Stauuton,  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton,  ay 
secretary  of  legation,  chiefly  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to  trade  at 
Ning-po,  Tien-tsing,  Chusan,  and  other  places  besides  Canton.  The 
embassy  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  emperor,  in  his  communication 
to  the  king  of  England,  stated  that  British  commerce  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  port  of  Canton. 

After  the  mission  of  Lord  Macartney  the  general  condition  of  the 
English  at  Canton  was  considerably  improved  ;  the  conduct  of  the 
mandarins  became  less  imperious ;  the  exactions  fewer  and  less 
annoying  ;  and  though  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  trail. •. 
still  continued,  the  commercial  progress  of  the  English  was  tolerably 
quiet  and  rarely  interrupted. 

Interruptions  however  of  some  importance  occurred  in  1808,  and 
again  in  1814.  In  1816  Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  and 
though  his  mission  was  unsuccessful,  it  was  followed  by  a  longer  interval 
of  freedom  from  Chinese  annoyance  than  had  ever  before  been  expe- 
rienced. From  1816  to  1829  only  a  single  stoppage  of  British  trsdi: 
took  place,  except  a  short  interruption  in  1822,  arising  out  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  the  Chinese  on  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Topaice 
frigate,  who  were  taking  in  water  at  the  island  of  Lintin. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with  Chiu:i 
terminated  in  April  1834,  and  several  private  ships  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Canton  with  cargoes  of  tea  for  the  British  Islands.  The  new 
Act  empowered  the  British  government  to  appoint  three  superin- 
tendents, with  certain  powers  over  the  private  traders,  to  reside  at 
Canton,  but  the  Chinese  refused  to  receive  them  as  the  official 
notification  did  not  assume  the  form  of  a  petition,  and  Lord  Napier, 
the  chief  superintendent,  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Canton  to 
Macao.  The  order  was  not  complied  with ;  and  in  September  the 
British  trade  was  entirely  suspended  by  direction  of  the  viceroy,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Napier  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  his  supplies  of 
provisions  cut  off.  His  lordship  then  applied  for  the  assistance  oi 
two  British  ships,  the  Imogene  and  Andromache,  which  sailed 
through  the  Bocca  Tigris,  silencing  the  batteries  as  they  passed,  ami 
anchored  at  Whampoa.  Negotiations  were  then  entered  into,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  in  order  no  longer  to  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  port,  Lord 
Napier  withdrew  to  Macao,  where,  on  October  11  of  the  same  year 
he  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  disputes  arising  out  of  the  smuggling 
transactions  in  opium,  and  the  constantly-recurring  requiry  that  all 
applications  to  the  Chinese  officials  should  assume  the  character  of 
a  petition,  matters  went  on  much  as  usual  till  1838,  when  fresh 
disturbances  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  smuggling  of  opium. 
Preparations  were  made  on  December  12th  to  strangle  a  Chinese 
opium-smuggler  in  the  square  immediately  in  front  of  the  factories 
at  Canton,  which  the  Europeans  resisted,  and  a  riot  and  contest  with 
the  Chinese  ensued.  Captain  Elliot,  who  had  returned  to  Canton  an 
superintendent,  on  the  18th  published  a  notice,  requiring  all  Briticli- 
owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within  three  days. 
The  Chinese  authorities  however  were  not  conciliated ;  on  Feb.  26, 
1839,  a  Chinese  opium-smuggler  was  strangled  in  front  of  thu 
factories,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Europeans ;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  the  foreign  flags  were  struck,  and  remonstrances  sent 
to  the  viceroy,  to  which  no  answer  was  returned. 

On  March  10,  Lin  Tsih  Sew  arrived  at  Canton  as  high  commissioner 
from  the  Imperial  court,  and  immediately  commenced  a  series  of 
measures  which  rendered  a  war  between  China  and  Great  Britain 
unavoidable.  In  consequence  of  Captain  Elliot's  order  (which  in 
fact  he  had  no  authority  to  make  nor  any  power  to  enforce)  the 
opium-vessels  had  left  the  river,  but  this  was  not  enough  for  Com- 
missioner Lin,  who  issued  an  order  commanding  all  opium  in  British 
ships,  whether  in  the  Canton  River  or  on  \he  coast  of  China,  to  be 
given  up  to  his  officers  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  On  the  19th  the 
foreign  residents  were  forbidden  to  leave  China.  Captain  Elliot 
joined  his  countrymen  in  the  factories,  which  were  now  surrounded 
by  Chinese  soldiers,  and  from  which  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
dm  off :  passports  were  refused  ;  and  the  surrender  of  all  the  opium 
?n  board  the  ships  was  demanded  of  him.  Untler  these  circumstances 
of  intimidation  20,283  chests  were  delivered  to  the  officers  of  Com- 
missioner Lin,  and  the  Burning  and  destruction  commenced  on  June  3, 
and  occupied  20  days.  In  July  Captain  Elliot  having  applied  for  a  naval 
force,  gave  notice  to  the  British  merchants  that  all  trade  was  to  be 
suspended,  and  that  tea,  the  produce  of  China,  would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  or  India.  In  August  the  Volage 
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frigat*  arrived,  and  Canton  wa*  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  In 
October  the  Hyacinth  joined  the  Volage,  and  the  two  frigate*  wen 
attacked  by  twenty-nine  war-junks,  which  were  beaten  off  with  great 
loss.  In  January  1840,  an  imperial  edict  directed  all  trade  with 
Great  Britain  to  oeaw  for  ever;  the  fortification*  of  Canton  wen 
repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  repeated  attack*  were  made  on  the 
Brituh  (hips,  which  were  oonitantly  receiving  addition*,  the  command 
being  taken  by  Rear-Admiral  Elliot  in  the  Melville,  74.  A  small 
force  baring  been  left  in  the  Canton  Hirer  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
the  fleet  Bailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  China.  On  July  2,  1840, 
a  boat  lent  into  Auioy  from  the  Blonde,  44  gun*,  and  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  wa*  fired  upon.  The  Blonde  baring  poured  in  her  broad- 
side* with  terrific  effect  on  the  batterie*  and  war-junta,  sailed  away 
and  rejoined  the  fleet.  Tiug-hai,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Chusan, 
wa*  taken  in  July,  after  a  alight  resistance  ;  and  on  July  10,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  at  Ning-po  to  receive  a  letter 
from  Lord  Palmenton  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  of  China  at 
Peking,  a  blockade  wa*  announced  of  the  east  coast  of  China,  from 
Ning-po  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  moat  commercial  part 
of  the  whole  seaboard  of  China. 

At  the  end  of  July  1840,  the  entire  British  force,  including  the 
squadron  which  had  sailed  to  the  north  together  with  the  fleet  assem- 
bled in  the  Canton  River,  comprised  three  74-gun  ships,  two  of  44 
gun*,  three  of  28  guns,  five  of  20  gun*,  two  of  18  gun*,  "one  of  10  guns, 
a  large  troop-ship,  four  armed  steamer*,  and  twenty-seven  transport*, 
having  on  board  three  regiments  of  soldiers,  a  body  of  Bengal  volun- 
teers, and  a  corps  of  Madras  sappers  and  miners. 

On  the  llth  of  August,  1840,  the  Madagascar  steamer,  with  Captain 
Elliot  on  board,  entered  the  Peiho,  which  flows  past  Peking  on  the 
south  and  falls  into  the  Qulf  of  Pe-tcbe-li,  where  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  Lord  Palmeraton's  communication 
was  now  received,  and  forwarded  to  the  emperor  at  Peking,  and  a. 
conference  took  place  near  the  town  of  Tien-tsing  between  Captain 
Elliot  and  Keshen,  the  governor  of  the  province.  Some  unavailing 
negotiations  took  place,  until  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the 
truoe,  the  forts  of  Chuenpee  and  Tae-cok-tow  were  stormed  and 
carried.  These  are  the  lowest  forts  in  ascending  the  Canton  Kiv.T. 
On  the  same  day  the  Chinese  squadron  of  war-junks  collected  in 
Anson's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Kwan,  was  destroyed,  and  eighty  guns 
taken.  On  the  following  morning,  a  boat  bearing  a  Sag  of  truce  was 
sent  off  to  the  flag-ship  by  Admiral  Kwan,  with  a  communication  to 
Captain  Elliot.  Negotiations  again  commenced,  the  fleet  retired  to 
Chuenpee,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  1841,  Captain  Elliot  announced 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Keshen,  by  which  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  wa*  to  be  ceded  to  the  British,  six  millions  of 
dollars  were  to  be  paid  as  indemnity,  and  trade  was  to  be  resumed  at 
Canton  within  ten  days. 

The  forts  at  Chuenpee  were  then  given  up,  and  the  British  took 
formal  possession  of  Hong  Kong  on  January  26.  No  proclamation 
however  was  issued  for  opening  the  trade  at  Canton,  and  there  were 
rumour*  of  warlike  preparations  going  on  up  the  river.  Captain 
Elliot  waited  till  February  10 ;  he  then  went  up  to  Canton,  and  fresh 
negotiation*  commenced  ;  but  on  the  20th  Kexhen  published  an  edict 
which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  British,  who  then  made  immediate  preparations  for 
resuming  hostilities.  All  the  Bogue  forts  were  taken,  and  their 
defender*  killed  or  dispersed.  The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river  on 
February  27,  and  found  other  defences  prepared  a  little  below  the 
island  of  Whampoa,  consisting  of  mud  forts,  war-junks,  and  a  great 
raft  across  the  river,  very  solid  and  Htrongly  constructed.  All  these 
defences  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  attack  Canton. 
Sir  Hugh  Qough  arrived  from  Madras,  and  assumed  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  land  forces. 

On  March  18  the  forti  and  all  the  other  defences  of  Canton  were 
taken,  the  war-junk*  and  armed  boat*  all  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and 
the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  British.  Nothing  further  was  done 
on  the  l»tb,  and^  on  the  20th  a  luspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
upon  between  Captain  Elliot  and  the  new  imperial  commissioner, 
Yang-Fang.  Again  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  but  while  it  was 
carried  on,  a  plot  wa*  laid  for  destroying  the  fleet.  On  the  night  of 
May  SO,  the  sentries  discovered  several  dark-looking  masses  dropping 
down  the  river ;  these  proved  to  be  fire-rafts,  consisting  of  boats 
chained  together  in  twos  and  threes  so  an  to  hang  across  the  bows  of 
a  ship  while  the  combustible*  were  burning.  They  were  set  on  fire 
by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  when  the  Nemesis  and  boats 
immediately  daahed  among  than,  and  towed  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ships.  Many  of  them  drifted  on  shore,  and  *et  fire  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  while  masse*  of  fire  were  seen  floating  down  the  river  on 
all  sides. 

On  May  25  the  height*  which  command  the  city  of  Canton  were 
carried  by  the  British  troops,  when  a  flag  of  truoe  was  displayed,  and 
on  the  27th  the  Chinese  authorities  agreed  to  pay  *ix  millions  of 
dollar*  for  the  ransom  of  the  city.  Hostilities  were  consequently 
suspended,  five  millions  of  dollars  were  paid,  and  security  given  for 
the  other  million.  The  British  forces  then  withdraw  from  Canton  ; 
early  in  June  all  the  ship*  of  war  and  transport*  were  again  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  in  July  the  Canton  trade  was  reopened. 

In  August  1841,  Sir  Henry  PotUnger  arrived  in  Macao  Roads,  as 


sole  plenipotentiary  and  chief  superintendent  of  trade  in  China.  A 
large  naval  force  was  placed  at  hi*  disposal,  by  which  the  large  town* 
of  Amoy,  Ting  Lai,  Chin-hai,  Ning-po,  Shang-hai,  and  several  other 
place*  were  taken  possession  of;  and  in  July*1842,  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  ascended  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  order  to  attack  Nanking.  At  day- 
light on  August  14  the  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made,  which  the 
commissioner*  were  informed  nothing  oonld  impend  except  the  pro- 
duction of  a  document  bearing  the  emperor'*  «ignaturr,  and  author- 
ising them  to  treat  definitively  of  peace.  After  midnight,  and  just 
three  hour*  before  the  attack  wa*  to  have  commenced,  the  required 
document  was  produced,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ensued,  and  on 
August  29,  1842,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Keying,  Elephoo,  and 
Neukien,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  emperor's 
entire  assent  to  the  treaty  was  received  on  September  IS. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1 842  are  a*  follows : — 
Brituh  subjects  are  allowed  to  reside  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foo-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai,  and  a  consul  is  to  be  appointed  to 
reside  at  each  of  the  five  ports.  The  inland  of  Hong  Kong  is  ceded  in 
perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  pay 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars.  The  company  of  Hong  merchants  arc 
dissolved,  and  British  merchants  are  permitted  to  carry  on  their  mer- 
cantile transactions  with  any  persons  whatever.  All  British  subjects, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  India,  who  may  be  in  confinement  in 
any  part  of  China,  to  be  unconditionally  released.  Tables  of  tariff  to 
be  entablished  at  each  of  the  five  ports.  Correspondence  between  the 
officers  of  both  governments  to  be  on  terms  of  equality. 

A  supplementary  treaty  was  signed  at  Hoomun  chae,  October  8, 
1843,  to  which  is  attached  the  tariff  of  export  and  import  duties 
which  are  to  be  paid  at  the  five  ports.  The  principal  articles  relate 
chiefly  to  commercial  arrangements,  to  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
offences  committed  by  British  and  Chinese  subject*,  and  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  a  British  cruiser  at  each  of  the  five  ports,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  good  order  among  the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  British  consuls.  From  this  period  the 
intercourse  bos  always  been  peaceful  and  uninterrupted. 

Government. — The  government  of  China  is  in  principle  an  absolute 
despotism,  and  the  succession  depends  on  the  will  and  nomination  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  The  authority  of  a  father  over  his  family  i« 
well  known  to  be  the  exemplar  or  type  of  political  rule  in  the  count  ry. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  '  Four  Book* '  of  Confucius  to  incul- 
cate that  from  the  knowledge  and  government  of  oneself  must  pro- 
ceed the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a  family ;  and  from  the 
government  of  a  family  that  of  a  province  and  of  a  kingdom.  The 
emperor  is  called  the  father  of  the  empire ;  the  viceroy  the  father  of 
the  province  over  which  he  preside*;  and  the  mandarin,  or  magis- 
trate, of  the  city  which  he  governs ;  and  the  father  of  every  family  i;; 
the  absolute  ruler  of  his  own  household.  "  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable,"  observes  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  "  in  their  ritual  and  in  their 
criminal  code  than  the  exact  parallel  which  is  studiously  kept  u|> 
between  the  relations  in  which  every  person  stands  to  his  own  i 
and  to  the  emperor.  For  similar  offences  against  both  he  suffer* 
similar  punishments ;  and  at  the  death  of  both  he  mourns  the  same 
time  and  goes  the  same  period  unshaven  ;  and  both  possess  nearly  the 
same  power  over  his  person."  The  emperor  is  head  of  the  state  reli- 
gion, and,  as  high-priest  of  the  empire,  can  alone,  with  his  immediate 
representatives,  sacrifice  in  the  government  temples.  No  hierarchy 
in  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to 
the  Confucian  or  state  religion,  as  the  sovereign  and  hi*  great  officers 
perform  that  part  The  two  separate  religious  orders  of  Fo  (Budhu) 
and  Taou,  which  are  only  tolerated  and  not  maintained  by  the 
government,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own  funds,  or  from 
voluntary  private  contributions. 

With  respect  to  the  machinery  of  civil  government,  the  emperor's 
principal  ministers  form  the  '  interior  council  chamber,'  and  the  chief 
councillors  are  four  in  number,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese ;  the 
former  always  taking  precedence.  Below  these  ar»  a  number  of 
assessors,  who  form  the  chief  council  of  state.  The  body  whence 
these  chief  ministers  are  generally  selected  is  the  Han-liu,  a  sort  of 
imperial  college,  or  National  Institute.  The  detail*  of  government 
busines*  are  distributed  among  six  boards  or  tribunals,  namely, 
1.  The  board  of  civil  appointment,  which  takes  cognisance  of  Uie 
conduct  and  acliiiinixtriitinu  of  all  civil  officers ;  2.  The  board  of 
revenues,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  matters ;  8.  The  board  of  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  4.  The  military  board  ;  5.  The  supreme  tribunal  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  6.  The  board  of  public  works.  A  very  peculiar 
feature  of  the  government  is  observable  in  the  Too-cht-yuen,  or  office 
of  censors,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  styled  Yushe.  Then- 
are  two  presidents,  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  and  the  members  consist 
in  all  of  about  forty  or  fifty,  several  of  whom  are  sent  to  various  part* 
of  the  empire  as  imperial  inspector*,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  spies.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  they  are  privi- 
leged to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign  without  danger  of 
loiing  their  lives;  but  they  are  frequently  degraded  if  their  advice  is 
unwelcome.  The  provinces  are  placed  under  the  principal  charge, 
either  singly,  of  a  Foo-yuen,  or  governor ;  or  two  provinces  together 
are  made  subject  to  a  Tsoong-to,  or  general  governor,  who  has  a  Foo- 
yuen  under  him  for  each  single  province.  Canton  and  it*  adjoining 
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province  are  together  subject  to  the  Tsoong-to,  commonly  called  by 
Europeans  the  Viceroy. 

In  each  separate  province  there  is  a  chief  criminal  judge  and  a 
treasurer,  the  latter  having  usually  cognisance  of  civil  suits,  but  his 
special  business  is  the  charge  of  the  territorial  revenue.  With  this 
he  first  of  all  defrays  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  his  province, 
and  whatever  surplus  remains  is  remitted  by  him  to  Peking.  The 
subordinate  cities  and  districts  of  each  province  in  the  three  ranks  of 
Foo,  Chow,  and  Hien,  are  under  the  charge  of  their  respective  magis- 
trates, who  take  their  rank  and  titles  from  the  cities  they  govern. 
The  total  number  of  civil  magistrates  throughout  China  is  estimated  at 
14,000.  At  Canton  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  European 
trade  has  given  rise  to  the  special  appointment  of  the  Haekuan,  or 
commissioner  of  customs,  called  by  Europeans  Hoppo,  who  ranks  as 
third  in  the  province,  but  has  no  territorial  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
trade.  No  individual  in  China  can  hold  a  magistracy  in  his  own 
province ;  and  each  public  officer  is  changed  about  once  in  three 
years,  to  prevent  growing  connexions  with  those  under  his  govern- 
ment. A  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  very  near  relation,  cannot  hold 
office  under  a,  corresponding  relative.  The  various  degrees  of  civil 
and  military  offices  are  partly  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  ball 
which  they  wear  at  the  apex  or  point  of  their  conical  caps.  These 
are  red,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  crystal,  white-stone,  and  gilt.  Each 
ball  is  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  badge,  which  is  a  piece  of 
silk  embroidery,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  representation  of  a 
bird,  or  other  device,  on  the  breast  and  back  of  the  ceremonial  habit ; 
together  with  a  collar  or  necklace  of  very  large  beads,  down  to  the 
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whole  amount  of  military  throughout  the  empire,  including 
the  uiilitia  of  each  district,  hag  been  estimated  at  700,000,  of  which 
the  1m  ifest  portion  are  fixed  to  their  native  districts,  and  cultivate  the 
laud,  or  follow  some  other  pursuit.  The  whole  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  tribunal,  or  board,  at  Peking.  The  trusty  Tartar 
are  ranged  under  the  eight  standards,  each  of  them  comprising 
10,000  men,  and  making  a  total  of  80,000  for  a  standing  army. 
Very  few  mounted  soldiers  were  seen  by  either  of  our  embassies, 
and  whatever  may  be  their  actual  amount,  thev  are  said  to  be  nearly 
all  Tartars.  A  great  difference  seems  to  ex;"  t  between  the  pay  of 
Tartars  and  Chinese.  One  of  the  former,  being  a  foot-soldier,  receives 
about  fivepence  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of  rice ;  one  of  the  latter 
only  fourpence  a  day,  without  the  rice.  The  principal  arms  of  the 
caviilry  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  bow  being  of  elastic  wood  and  horn 
combined,  with  a  string  of  silk.  Their  swords  are  generally  ill  made, 
and  their  matchlocks  are  considered  by  them  as  inferior  weapons  to 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Some  are  provided  with  shields,  composed  of 
rattans  turned  spirally  round  a  centre.  In  the  recent  war  with 
England  it  was  made  very  evident  that  where  there  was  (as  often  was 
the  case  with  the  Tartar  troops)  the  greatest  bravery,  they  were 
utterly  inefficient  against  European  soldiers. 

The  residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court  for  some  hundreds  of 
years  past  has  been  removed  from  Nanking  to  Peking,  a  city  whose 
population  has  been  stated  at  double  that  of  London  ;  but  various 
reasons  conduce  to  render  this  altogether  improbable.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  the  area  inclosed  within  its  walls,  there 
are  so  many  open  spaces  of  great  extent,  that  it  is  difficult,  taking  the 
lowneaa  of  the  one-storied  buildings  into  consideration,  to  imagine 
how  such  an  immense  number  can  exist  within  its  precincts.  A 
large  portion  of  the  northern  or  Tartarian  city  is  occupied  by  the 
:re  which  contains  the  palace  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
emper  r ;  the  remainder  is  .studded  over  at  intervals  with  official 
or  religious  buildings,  all  of  them  surrounded  by  hir^e  open  courts ; 
and  the  Chinese  city  to  the  south  has  some  very  extensive  spaces  occu- 
pied by  immensely-spreading  public  buildings,  with  grounds  attached. 
There  are  besides  large  bheets  of  water,  and  gardens  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables  for  the  city.  The  streets  of  Canton  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  are  extremely  narrow,  admitting  only  three  or 
fuur  foot  passengers  abreast;  but  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Peking,  connecting  its  different  gates,  arc  fully  one  hundred  feet 
in  width. 

Rccciiuet. — The  revenues  of  China  are  derived  principally  from  a 
land-tax,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt,  to  which  are  to  be  added  some- 
thing for  customs  and  transit-duties ;  and  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  recently  imposed  duty  on  the  importation  of  opium.  At  the 
Mauchow  conquest  a  capitation  or  poll-tax  was  imposed,  but  this 
wa»  soon  taken  off  again ;  and  the  second  emperor  of  the  dynasty 
ordained  that  the  laud-tax,  which  under  the  Chinese  had  been  takuu 
from  the  cultivators,  should  ever  after  be  taken  from  the  land-owners. 
Tho  subject  of  the  Chinese  revenues  seems  never  before  to  have  been 
very  clearly  understood.  From  the  produce  of  taxation  in  each  pro- 
vince, the  treasurer  of  that  province  deducts  the  civil  and  military 
expenses,  and  all  outlays,  whether  for  public  works  or  otherwise, 
remitting  the  surplus  to  Peking  either  in  money  or  kind.  This  sur- 
plus has  beeu  the  only  point  clearly  ascertained,  aud  it  has  been  very 
erroneously  mistaken  for  the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue.  The 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  expense  that  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  tho  empire  arises  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes 
'unit,'  levied  in  commodities  instead  of  money,  a«  grain,  salt,  silks, 
and  stores  of  different  sorts.  A  portion  of  the  allowances  of  public 
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servants,  especially  at  Peking,  as  well  as  of  the  stipends  of  imperial 
relatives,  is  paid  in  the  shape  of  rations  and  supplies.  Du  Halde 
states  the  total  revenue  of  the  empire,  including  the  provinces, 
at  "about  200  millions  of  taels  (or  upwards  of  60  millions 
sterling),  of  which  only  12  millions  sterling  are  transmitted  to 
Peking ;"  and  more  recently  obtained  information  appears  to  confirm 
his  statement. 

Laws. — We  possess  a  translation  of  the  Tartar-Chinese  penal  code, 
from  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  this  specimen  of  legislation  presents  a 
very  advantageous  comparison  with  other  Asiatic  systems.  If  we 
estimate  Chinese  legislation  by  its  result,  we  shall  find  it  (as  Sir 
George  Stauuton  observes)  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  very  bad  government,  or  a  very  vicious  state  of  society.  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  had  long  been  in  Persia  aud  India,  pronounced  China 
"  superior  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment aud  the  general  aspect  of  society;"  and  adds,  "that  the  laws 
are  more  generally  known,  and  more  equally  administered ;  that 
those  examples  of  oppression,  accompanied  with  infliction  of  bar- 
barous punishment,  which  offend  the  eye  and  distress  the  feelings  of 
the  most  hurried  traveller  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  are  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  China ;  that  the  proportion  which  the  middling 
orders  bear  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community  appeared  to  be 
considerable ;  that,  compared  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  India,  an  impression  was  produced  highly  favourable  to  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  lower  orders."  It  is  a  popular  maxim  with 
the  Chinese,  that  to  violate  the  law  is  the  same  crime  in  the  emperor 
as  in  a  subject.  "  This  plainly  intimates  (observes  Sir  J.  F.  Davis) 
that  there  are  certain  sanctions  which  the  people  in  general  look 
upon  as  superior  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  himself :  these  are  con- 
tained in  their  sacred  books,  whose  principle  is  literally,  '  salus  populi 
suprema  lex  :'  aud  however  much  this  principle  may  at  times  be 
violated  under  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  Tartar  dominion,  it  never- 
theless continues  to  be  recognised,  aud  must  doubtless  exercise  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  government." 

History. — Without  attempting  to  deny  to  the  historical  records  of 
the  Chinese  euipiro  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity,  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  on  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  native 
historians,  that  this  point  has  been  considerably  exaggerated.  The 
persons  styled  Fohy,  Shin-nooug,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
must  be  ranged  rather  under  the  head  of  mythology  than  of  history ; 
resembling  those  demi-gods  and  heroes  of  Grecian  fable  who  rescued 
mankind  from  primeval  barbarism.  The  fabulous  part  of  Chinese 
history  commences  with  Puan-koo,  who  is  represented  in  a  dress  of 
leaves,  and  concerning  whom  everything  is  wild  and  obscure.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  number  of  persons  with  fanciful 
names,  who  in  the  style  of  the  Hindoo  chronology  reigned  for  thou- 
sands of  years  until  the  appearance  of  Fohy,  who  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  arts  of  music  and  numbers,  and  taught  his  subjects  to 
live  in  a  civilised  state.  At  length  came  Yaou  aud  Shun,  who  are 
stated  to  have  been  the  patterns  of  all  Chinese  emperors.  To  the 
age  of  Shun  they  refer  their  tradition  of  an  extensive  flooding  of  the 
lauds,  which  by  some  has  been  identified  with  the  Mosaic  deluge.  It 
was  for  his  merit  in  draining  the  country,  or  drawing  off  the  waters 
of  the  great  inundation,  in  which  he  was  employed  eight  years,  that 
'  Yu  the  Great '  was  chosen  by  Shun  for  his  successor.  He  com- 
menced the  period  called  Hea,  upwards  of  2100  years  before  Christ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  long  space  of  time  included  under  Hea  and 
Shang  is  full  of  the  marvellous,  until  Woo-wong  was  called  upon  to 
depose  a  tyrannical  emperor,  the  last  of  the  Shang,  about  1100  years 
before  Christ.  With  him  began  the  period  of  Chow,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  authentic  history,  and  during 
which  Confucius  himself  lived.  Though  it  might  be  going  too  fur 
to  condemn  all  that  precedes  that  period  as  absolutely  fabulous,  it  is 
still  so  much  mixed  up  with  fable  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
history. 

The  race  of  Chow  filled  the  long  period  of  800  years,  during 
which  China  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
independent  states  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  with  each  other. 
The  king  of  Tsin  had  long  been  growing  powerful  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  states ;  he  fought  against  six  nations,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled them  all  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  chief  government 
began  now  to  assume  the  aspect  of  an  empire  which  comprehended 
that  half  of  modern  China  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  river  Kiuug, 
but  which  was  doomed  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries  to  be  split 
again  into  several  parts.  The  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  the  erection  of  the  Great  Wall  which  has 
now  stood  for  2000  years,  as  well  as  by  ordering  all  the  books  of  the 
learned  (including  the  writings  of  Confucius)  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames. 

About  the  year  B.C.  201  the  race  of  Tsin  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Haii,  which  filled  one  of  the  most  celebrated  periods  of  Chinese  history. 
It  was  now  that  the  Tartars  became  the  cause  of  eudless  disquiet  to 
their  more  civilised  and  peaceful  neighbours,  who  were  frequently 


and  romances  of  the  Chinese.     The  leader  of  one  of  these  '  Three 
'  having  ut   length   obtained  the  sovereignty,   established  tho 
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capital  in  hi*  own  country  Hooin,  and  commenced  a  now  dynasty. 
In  oon»*<ju<-noe  of  the  distraction*  which  had  arisen  from  women 
and  eunuch*  interfering  in  affair*  of  government  during  the  period  of 
the  'Three  State*,'  a  kind  of  «alique  law  was  pe»»ed  tha>  "queen* should 
not  reign  norauut  in  public  matter*;"  and  accordingly  we  meet  with 
no  female  sovereign*  in  their  hiitory. 

On  the  oonolu*ion  of  thi*  race  of  monarch*  in  416  China  became 
divided  into  two  principal  kingdom*,  Nanking  being  the  capital  of 
the  touthern  one  and  Honan  of  the  northern.  For  about  200  yean 
afterward*  fire  *uoce**ive  raora  (Woo-Ue)  rapidly  followed  each  other, 
and  the  aalutary  role  of  hereditary  •uooeenon  being  conatantly  violated 
by  the  *tronge«t,  the  whole  hiitory  of  the  interval  i*  a  mere  record  of 
oonteata  and  Crimea.  At  length  in  585  the  north  and  south  of  modern 
China  were  united  for  the  first  time  in  one  empire,  the  capital  of  which 
wa*  fixed  at  Honan.  The  hut  of  the  fire  contending  race*  wa*  soon 
after  deposed  by  Ly-yuen,  who  in  622  founded  the  dynasty  of  Ting. 
There  i*  reason  to  believe  that  certain  Chriitian*  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  first  came  to  China  about  this  time.  It  is  recorded  that 
foreigner*  arrived  baring  fair  hair  and  blue  eye*.  According  to  the 
Jesuits,  whom  Du  Halde  has  quoted,  a  stone  monument  was  found 
by  them  in  Shen-ei  with  the  cross,  an  abstract  of  the  Christian  law, 
and  tha  names  of  sevmty-two  preacher*  in  Syriao  characters  bearing 
the  date  of  640.  The  dynasty  of  Ting  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  power- 
ful leader  in  the  year  897,  and  the  whole  country  wa*  thrown  into  a 
state  of  war  and  confusion,  with  *rveral  aspirants  to  the  sovereignty. 
This  period,  which  lasted  about  fifty-three  years,  is  principally  dis- 
tinvuiihed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  people  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Great  Wall,  who  being  encouraged  by  the  unsettled  and 
divided  state  of  the  country  gave  great  trouble  by  their  inroad*.  After 
a  succession  of  civil  wan  Tae-Uoo,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Soong 
dynasty,  wa*  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  military  leaden,  950.  The 
art  of  printing  having  been  just  previously  invented  (about  500  yean 
before  it  was  known  to  us),  the  multiplication  of  books  became  a 
principal  cause  of  the  literary  character  of  the  nge  of  Soong.  The 
Chinese  however  being  much  less  warlike  than  learned,  the  eastern 
Tartan  advanced  apace ;  they  took  possession  of  a  part  of  northern 
China,  and  threatened  the  whole  country.  They  were  destined  Boon 
to  be  checked,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but  by  the  Mongols,  who  inhabited 
the  countries  which  extend  from  the  north-western  provinces  of  China 
to  Tibet  and  Samarkand.  They  liad  already  conquered  India,  and 
being  now  called  in  against  the  Kill  or  Eastern  Tartan,  they  soon 
subdued  both  them  and  the  enervated  Chinese,  whom  they  had  been 
invited  to  protect  The  Mongols  might  be  said  to  be  masters  of  the 
northern  part  of  modern  China  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Kublai  Khan,  finding  himself  possessed  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Wall  with  Peking  for  his  capital,  sent  his  army  against  the  hut 
sovereign  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  then  a  child.  Little  or  no  resistance 
wa*  offered  to  the  Mongols,  who  exercised  great  cruelty  on  the  van- 
quished. The  remain*  of  the  Chinese  court  betook  themselves  to  the 
sea  near  Canton,  and  perished  with  the  emperor,  1281.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  qualities  of  Kublai  Khan,  which  were  calculated 
to  lay  the  foun  lation  of  a  permanent  dominion,  his  succeabon  of  the 
Yuen  race,  a*  they  are  called,  by  their  rapid  degeneracy  caused  the 
empire  to  pass  out  of  the  hand*  of  the  Mongol  race  in  a  little  more 
than  eighty  yean'  time.  Enervated  by  the  climate  and  vices  of  the 
south  they  quickly  lost  the  courage  and  hardihood  which  had  put 
the  country  in  possession  of  their  anceston  ;  and  Shun-ty,  the  ninth 
emperor  in  succession,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  empire  to  a 
Chinese.  The  new  sovereign  who  commenced  the  native  dynasty  of 
Ming,  1366,  selected  Nanking  as  his  capital,  erecting  Peking  into  a 
principality  for  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Yoong-lo.  When  thii  prince 
succeeded  a*  third  emperor  of  hi*  family  the  capital  was  finally  trans- 
ferred (1408)  to  Peking ;  a  principal  reason  perhaps  being  the  necessity 
of  keeping  in  check  the  Eastern  Tartan,  who  had  been  joined  by  some 
of  the  refugee*  among  the  expelled  Mongols.  From  this  union  sprung 
the  Manchows,  who  were  destined  at  length  to  expel  the  Chinese 
dynasty  and  establish  a  permanent  Tartar  dominion.  In  the  year 
1618  Wan-li*.  the  thirteenth  emperor  of  the  Chinese  dynasty,  being 
on  the  throne,  a  war  commenced  with  these  Manchows ;  and  the 
empire  pawed  in  1044  to  Shunchy,  the  fint  of  the  Ta-taing  race,  of 
whom  the  ceventb  emperor  is  now  reigning.  Such  i*  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  revolution*  in  the  history  of  thi*  ancient  empire, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  past  ha*  been  governed  by  a  foreign 
nee,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  adopt  the  political  and  social  system  of 
a  nation  which  so  greatly  out-numbered  themselves. 

Within  the  last  few  yean  the  long-continued  quiet  of  the  empire 
ha*  been  twk-e  rudely  disturbed ;  fint  by  the  war  with  England,  ol 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  sinov  that  by  the  insurrection 
which  is  itill  raging,  and  which  threaten*  to  overturn  the  reigning 
dynasty.  Of  the  real  nature  of  this  rebellion  we  are  at  nresent  in 
ignorance.  Early  in  1851  rumuun  were  spread  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  having  broken  out  in  the  southern  province  of  Qunng  si 
At  fint  it  wa*  litUe  heeded ;  but  when  month  after  month  pasaed 
away  and  it  rein  lined  unrepreawd,  iU  progress  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  the  Imperial  govemn.ent  watched  the  movement  with  much 
anxiety.  The  insurgent*  continued  to  increase  in  number  nnd  daring ; 
while  the  Imperial)***  appeared  to  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Town 
after  town  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in  March  1852  they  took  the 


important  city  of  Nanking.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  port- 
town  of  Amoy  was  taken,  which  ha*  however  been  since  re-taken.  In 
September  1853  Shang-hai,  the  next  commercial  city  to  Canton,  wa* 
captured.  The  insurgent*  have  continued  to  gain  ground,  meeting 
in  remarkably  few  instance*  with  any  decided  reveres.  By  the  latest 
intelligence  received  (in  February,  1854)  it  appean  that  the  main 
army  i*  within  60  or  60  mile*  of  Peking,  and  a  very  lar,'e  part  of  China 
i*  more  or  le«*  in  the  hand*  of  the  rebel*.  A*  we  said  before,  it  i* 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of 
the  movement  beyond  that  of  it*  being  intended  to  overthrow  the 
reigning  Manchow,  and  a*  it  appean  to  restore  the  Ming  dynasty. 
By  many  it  is  believed  to  have  a  religious  origin,  and  to  be  mainly  or 
equally  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  state  worship. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  decidedly  religious  seal  of  some  kind 
pervade*  the  camp  of  the  insurgent*,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  religious 
mystery  is  thrown  over  the  proceedings  of  the  leaden.  But  that  it  is 
of  a  Christian  and  even  Protestant  character,  a*  many  affirm,  it  i* 
very  difficult  to  believe.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  great 
sucoe**  of  the  movement  is  that  it  was  net  a-going  by  certain  secret 
societies,  the  existence  of  which  ha*  long  been  known  to  Europeans, 
and  the  branches  and  ramification*  of  which  have  been  for  many  yean 
past  stretching  throughout  every  part  of  the  e-.ipire  and  gaining  over 
m.-mbors  from  all  grades  of  Cbin-se  society.  This  will  account  both 
for  the  slight  opposition  offered  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  general  population ;  while  the  watchword* 
and  religious  solemnities  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  may  be 
parts  of  the  original  system  of  the  secret  societies. 

As  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  China  was  frequently 
divided  into  two  or  three  states,  the  northern  portion  of  it  waa  called 
by  the  adjacent  nation*  of  Centnl  Asia  'Cathay,'  and  under  this  name 
it  became  known  to  the  Russians  and  Mongols,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  India  called  the  southern  part  '  Chin,'  under  which  name  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  it  In  the  17th 
century,  and  not  before,  it  was  ascertained  that  Cathay  was  China, 
and  that  the  great  town  of  Cambald  was  identical  with  Peking. 

(Du  Halde  ;  Staunton  ;  Lindsay  ;  Hitter ;  Davis,  China  ;  Outzlaff, 
China  Opentd;  Hall,  Narrative  of  Voyaga  and  Service*  of  the  'Nemetii;' 
Meadows,  Desultory  JVotet  on  the  U'vrernmtnt  and  People  of  China ; 
Fortune,  Tea  Dutrictt  of  China;  Gallery  and  Yvan,  Iiuurrection  in 
China;  Parliamentary  Papcrt,  &c.) 

CHINCH  AS,  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Pisco,  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  lie  between  13°  and  14°  S.  lat,  76°  and  77°  W.  long. 
They  are  naturally  bare  rocks,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  of  any 
sort,  but  they  have  obtained  great  celebrity  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
guano  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  islands  lie  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  are  separated  by  channels  from  one  mile  to  two  miles 
broad.  In  their  general  formation  they  are  all  alike.  On  the  eastern 
side  they  present  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of  which 
the  guano  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  each  island,  where  a  pinnacle 
of  rock  rises  above  the  surface ;  from  this  point  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  western  shore,  the  guano  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  water.  Each  of  the  islands  i*  about  two  mile*  round  ;  and  each 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  inequalities  of 
the  original  surface  having  beeu  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  guano, 
the  cutting*  of  which  vary  in  depth  from  a  hundred  feet  to  a  few 
inches.  Round  the  base  of  the  islands  little  rocky  peninsulas  jut  out, 
in  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  ha*  formed  many  caverns,  the  resort 
of  sea-lions.  Whales  also  are  frequently  seen  gamboling  about  the 
islands.  The  middle  inland  has  been  moderately  worked,  but  the 
greatest  quantity  of  guano  ha*  been  taken  from  the  north  island : 
the  south  island  is  still  untouched.  The  quantity  of  guano  on  the 
three  islands  has  been  estimated  at  250  millions  of  tons.  Guano  i* 
also  found  on  the  Battista  Islands,  and  upon  San  Oallen  Island,  which 
lie  immediately  south  of  the  Chincbas,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
It  i*  also  found  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Peru, 
and  at  various  point*  along  the  coast  of  South  America ;  but  what 
is  obtained  from  the  Chincha  Islands  is  prized  above  all  other  deposits 
on  account  of  it*  extreme  dryneas,  a*  nin  never  falls  upon  these  island*. 
The  steepness  of  the  clills  that  form  the  shore  and  the  great  depth  of 
water  (seven  fathoms  close  in)  afford  great  facilities  fur  loading  ship*. 

Uuauo  wa*  u*ed  a*  a  manure  in  the  time  of  the  Incus,  and  the 
Spaniard*  learned  its  use  from  the  Peruvian*.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Spanish  '  huano,'  itself  a  corruption  of  the  Peruvian 
'  huanu,'  signifying  excrement.  The  substance  ha*  been  deposited  in 
the  course  of  age*  by  counties*  flocks  of  sea-birds — pelicans,  gunnels, 
mews,  mutton-birds,  diven,  gulls,  penguin*,  and  others,  which  still 
frequent  the  islands,  but  not  in  such  numben  as  formerly,  the  great 
concourre  of  ships  engaged  in  the  guano  traffic  having  driven  many  of 
them  away.  The  guano  deposit*  are  regularly  stratified,  the  lower  strata 
are  solidified  by  the  weight  of  the  upper,  and  are  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  becomes  gradually  lighter  towards  the  surface.  Under  the 
sun-baked  crust  of  the  surface  the  hints  scratch  deep  oblique  holes, 
in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  one  or  two  in  each  hole,  so  that  the 
upper  layer  of  guano  i*  completely  honey-combed  by  the  bird*.  In 
addition  to  the  excrement  of  birds,  guano  contains  decomposed  egg- 
shells, and  the  bones  and  remains  of  fish  brought  by  the  old  birds  to 
their  young. 

A  ship  having  taken  in  by  her  boat*  enough  guano  to  ballast  her 
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approaches  to  a  point  of  the  coast  where  the  remainder  of  the  cargo 
is  shot  down  the  cliff  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  is  managed  as 
follows  : — A  deep  inclosure  capable  of  containing  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  of  guano  is  formed  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  with  stakes  firmly 
bound  together  by  strong  iron  chains  ;  it  is  made  wide  and  open  at 
the  upper  end,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  a  point  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  precipice,  where  a  small  opening  is  left  fitted  with  a  can- 
vass shute  or  pipe,  which  extends  down  the  rock  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship.  Through  this  shute  the  guano  is  poured  in  a  continuous  stream 
at  the  rate  of  about  350  tons  a-day ;  three  days  are  generally  sufficient 
for  loading  the  largest  ship.  The  inclosure  is  filled  during  the  night 
by  Indians,  who  sleep  or  smoke  all  day.  On  the  north  island  about 
200  men,  and  on  the  middle  about  80,  usually  reside,  the  numbers 
varying  with  the  demand  for  guano.  They  are  almost  all  Indians ; 
they  live  in  wretched  huts,  wear  but  little  clothing,  earn  plenty  of 
money,  and  seem  happy  in  their  way,  though  everything  about  them, 
food  and  all,  is  impregnated  with  guano. 

The  chief  countries  engaged  in  the  guano  traffic  are  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1852  was  129,889  tons,  which  was  much  less  than  for  some  previous 
years.  The  privilege  of  loading  vessels  is  obtained  from  the  Peruvian 
government  at  a  rate  of  about  41.  sterling  per  ton.  There  are 
frequently  nearly  100  vessels  waiting  to  load ;  and  some  Peruvian 
vessels  of  war  are  constantly  stationed  off  the  islands. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  tract  of  country  forming  part  of  the  grants 
obtained  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1750  and  1763  from  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment as  the  Company's  Jaghire.  This  tract  is  bounded  N.  by 
Nellore  district ;  W.  by  the  districts  of  northern  and  southern 
Arcot ;  S.  by  the  southern  division  of  Arcot ;  and  E.  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  it  therefore  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  i»  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  soil  of  the 
Chingleput  district  is  generally  bad ;  detached  rocks  of  granite 
are  continually  met  with  in  the  fields,  and  interfere  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation.  The  district  was  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in 
1768  and  1780 ;  in  the  latter  of  these  invasions  the  country  was  so 
ravaged  that  many  parts  were  wholly  depopulated.  In  1794  the 
district  was  formed  into  a  collectorate  under  Mr.  Place,  and  a  gradual 
improvement  was  effected.  The  principal  towns  in  the  district,  Chin- 
gleput and  Conjeveram,  are  described  under  CARNATIC. 

CHIOS  (Khio,  Scio),  an  island  in  the  --Egean  Sea  near  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrao  stood, 
and  which  now  separates  the  gulfs  of  Smyrna  and  Scala  Nuova. 
Chios  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  (the  Strait  of  Scio)  about  5  miles 
wide.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  32  tnilt'S,  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  across  its  northern  part,  about  18  miles; 
but  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  island  the  breadth  is  only 
about  8  miles.  The  circuit  is  about  110  miles  and  the  area  400 
square  miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  northern 
part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  Mount  Pelinseus,  consists  of 
a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  Strabo  reckoned  400  stadia  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Chios  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lesbos,  but  the  distance 
between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
The  point  indicated  by  38°  80'  N.  lat.,  26°  0'  E.  long.,  is  iu  the  island 
of  Chios. 

The  oldest  settlers,  according  to  tradition  once  current  in  the  island, 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly.  Chios  was  afterwards  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  states  ;  the  population  that  settled  there  was  not  pure  Ionian, 
but  mixed.  (Strab.  633;  Herod,  i.  142.)  The  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
people  of  Erythrse.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  off  Miletus  (B.C.  494),  which  resulted  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Greeks,  the  people  of  Chios  furnished  100  ships,  and 
fought  bravely.  After  the  battle  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the 
island  :  the  cities  and  temples  were  burnt,  and  all  the  handsome 
young  females  carried  off.  (Herod,  vi.  8,  32.) 

After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  the  island  passed 
successively  under  the  dominions  of  the  Athenians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Byzantines.  The  Genoese  took  it  in  1346,  and  it 
was  governed  for  a  long  time  by  the  Genoese  family  of  Giustiniani. 
Solyman  the  Great  took  it  in  1566.  In  1694  it  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians,  but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was 
treated  with  especial  favour,  being  allotted  as  a  kind  of  dowry  to  the 
Sultana  mother,  who  sent  her  officers  to  collect  the  mastic  gum,  which 
is  collected  in  great  abundance  from  the  lentiscus  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  which  constitutes  a  valuable  commodity,  being  much  used 
at  Constantinople,  and  especially  by  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  for 
chewing.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Sultana,  the  people  of  Chios 
were  safe  from  the  vexations  of  the  pashas  and  other  arbitrary  chiefs ; 
they  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  lived  in  comparative  freedom 
and  security.  The  island  accordingly  prospered,  and  Tournefort  and 
other  travellers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  garden  inhabited  by  a 
happy  people.  Its  inhabitants  amounted  to  more  than  100,000,  of 
whom  nearly  30,000  lived  at  Khio  (sometimes  also  called  Kattro),  the 
capital,  a  handsome  town  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  castle  raised 
by  the  Genoese,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Khio  is  at  the  foot 
of  Pelinaeus,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Chios.  It 


had  a  college  with  14  professors,  in  which  between  400  and  500 
youths  of  the  various  Greek  islands  received  their  education  ;  a 
printing-office,  and  a  good  library.  The  establishment  was  supported 
by  contributions  of  the  Chiote  merchants,  many  of  whom  were 
wealthy,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Italy  and  other 
countries. 

When  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out,  the  Chiotes,  a  peaceful 
race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of  war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party 
of  turbulent  Samiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Candia,  half  partisans, 
half  pirates,  landed  upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited  or  rather 
obliged  the  people  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capitan  pasha  came  with  a  large  force,  the  Samiotes 
escaped  by  sea,  the  poor  Chiotes  made  hardly  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands,  their  wives  and  children  were  carried  away 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  of  Khio  was  burnt.  In  the  town  and 
the  villages  of  the  island  in  1828  there  were  only  about  15,000  Greeks, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter  and  had  returned  under  the 
assurance  of  protection  of  the  new  pasha. 

The  island  is  recovering  from  this  terrible  chastisement.  It  is 
naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  islands ;  its  surface 
presents  varied  and  charming  scenery  ;  and  its  products  are  abundant 
and  valuable,  comprising  besides  mastic,  wine  of  excellent  quality, 
silk,  wool,  figs,  lemons,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  and  cheese.  The  corn 
grown  on  the  island  does  not  suffice  for  the  consumption.  There  is  a 
marble  quarry  near  the  town  of  Khio. 

The  principal  towns  of -the  island  in  ancient  times  were  Chios, 
Delphinium,  Bolissus,  Phanse,  which  had  a  good  port  and  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  Leuconium.  Cardamyle,  where  the  Athenians  landed  to 
attack  the  people  of  Chios  (Thucyd.  viii.  24),  is  now  Khardamli,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  Ion,  the  dramatic  writer,  the 
historian  Theopompus,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus,  were  natives  of 
this  island.  Chios  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  and  the  natives  still  show  a  Bpot  on  the  north  coast 
which  they  call  Homer's  School 

CHIPPENHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of 
Chippenham  and  northern  division  of  the  county,  is  built  principally 
in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bristol  or  North  Wilts  Avon  in 
51°  27'  N.  lat.,  2°  6'  W.  long.;  distant  10  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Devizes,  94  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  93J  miles  by 
the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough 
of  Chippenham  in  1851  was  1707;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  6283.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  rectory  of 
Tytherton  Lucas  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Chippenham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  56,371  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  21,407. 

Chippenham  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Queen 
Mary,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  an  important  town 
prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  taking  of  th«  town  by  the  Danes  about 
the  year  880  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  retreat  of  Alfred 
the  Great  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney  in  Somersetshire.  The  name  of  the 
town  occurs  several  times  in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  aud  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  term  for  market ;  the  market  at 
this  place  was  from  a  very  early  period  an  important  one.  Chippen- 
ham sent  representatives  to  Parliament  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  At  Chippenham  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  21  arches,  which  has  been  widened  and  improved,  and 
is  kept  in  repair  and  lighted  with  gas,  from  the  proceeds  of  landed 
property  given  to  the  borough  by  Queen  Mary  on  its  incorporation. 
Near  the  stone  bridge  is  a  wooden  bridge  for  foot  passengers  only. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  which  runs  eastward  from  the  bridge,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
coach  road.  The  streets  are  well  pavea  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  High-street  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  freestone  or  of 
brick.  The  market-house,  in  the  High-street,  erected  by  Joseph 
Neeld,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  structure;  it  has  been  recently  greatly  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Neeld.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  is  the  new  hall,  a  com- 
modious room  used  for  public  meetings.  The  palish  church,  a  vener- 
able gothic  structure,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  partly  of  the 
decorated  and  partly  of  the  perpendicular  style.  It  has  been  recently 
repewed.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  school  in  Chippenham 
is  for  the  education  of  twelve  poor  boys,  and  is  managed  by  the  charity 
trustees.  There  are  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution. 

From  its  position  on  a  leading  high  road,  and  the  importance  of  its 
fairs  and  markets,  Chippenham  has  generally  secured  a  good  share  of 
traffic.  The  river  Avon  is  not  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  city  of 
Bath,  but  a  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  is  brought  to  Chip- 
penham, and  by  it  a  considerable  trade  is  still  carried  on,  chiefly  in 
coals.  A  branch  line  of  railway  connects  Chippenham  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Melksham,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbury.  Broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres  were  at  one  time  woven  to  a  great  extent  in 
Chippenham,  but  the  general  introduction  of  superior  and  costly 
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machinery  into  thi*  branch  of  manufacture  has  quite  changed  the 
character  of  the  trade  throughout  the  Weat  of  England.  The  quality 
of  the  fabric  however  (till  maintain*  its  reputation.  A  email  silk 
manufactory,  a  tan-yard,  a  corn-mill,  two  iron-foundrie*,  and  several 
brick-field*  and  malt-bouse*  give  considerable  employment  The 
weekly  market  at  Chippenham  U  held  on  Friday.  There  i*  a  monthly 
market  for  cattle  and  enemy  There  are  four  hiring  market*  for 
servant* ;  several  wool  fain ;  and  an  annual  cattle  *how  in  December. 
The  cb*e«e  market*  and  cattle  «how*  are  among  the  moot  extooaiTe 
in  the  weit  of  England.  Pour  annual  fain  are  held  May  17th, 
June  22nd,  October  29th,  and  December  llth  for  the  sale  of  cuttle. 
•heap,  and  hone*.  Chippenham  poneiiet  a  *aving«  bank.  A  county 
court  and  petty  sessions  are  held  m  the  town. 

Some  mineral  springs  hare  b.-cn  found  in  the  vicinity  of  chip 
pen  ham  The  ancient  abb-ya  of  Stanley  and  Liaoock  are  within 
three  mile*  of  Chippenham  ;  the  former  ha*  been  converted  into  a 
farui-houar,  but  the  latter  has  been  preserved,  and  U  now  the  family 
•eat  of  tlie  TalboU.  The  nncient  forest  of  Chippenham  and  Pewshiun 
ha*  been  long  disafforested. 

(Hoare,  WUiikirt ;  Britton,  WMMrr ;  Corretpoadenl  at  Chip 
fHiem) 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  Oxfordshire,  a  municipal  borough,  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping 
Norton  and  hundred  of  Chadlingtnn,  is  shunted  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Kreulode.  in  51°  56'  N.  lot.,  1°  S3'  W.  long.,  distant  194  miles 
X.W.  from  Oxford,  73  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  won  2932.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Over  Norton  attached,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Chipping  Norton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  33  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  75,071  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,338. 

Chipping  Norton  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  it 
poatasses  little  historical  interest  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
The  town  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  principal  street,  which  is  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town,  is  the  most  modern,  and  contains  the  best 
bouses.  The  parish  church,  a  large  and  beautiful  gothic  edifice, 
consist*  of  a  nave,  which  ho*  an  old  carved  oak  roof,  side  aisles,  and 
a  chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  au  embattled  tower.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Methodist*,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1547,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
17'.  a  year  with  a  bouse,  and  ha<l  49  scholars  in  1850,  of  whom  4 
were  free.  There  are  National  and  British  schools.  A  new  town- 
ball  has  been  recently  erected.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is 
carried  on.  Druggets,  hone-cloths,  and  a  stout  cloth  for  trowsen  are 
made.  Wonted  shawls  are  woven  in  large  quantities.  Chipping 
Norton  market  is  an  important  one  for  agricultural  produce.  The 
market-day  i*  Wednesday.  There  are  nine  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held.  To  the 
north  of  the  church  is  the  elevated  site  of  the  keep  of  the  old  castle. 

(Communication  from  Chipping  Norton.) 

CHIPPING  SODBURY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the 
•eat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Sodbury  and 
hundred  of  Grumlmld's  Ash,  is  situated  in  51°  32'  N.  lot.,  2°  23' 
W.  long. ;  distant  27  mile*  S.&W.  from  Gloucester,  and  108  miles  W. 
from  London  by  road ;  Yate  station,  on  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
line,  which  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Chipping  Sodbury,  is  128j 
miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Chipping  Sodbury  in  1851  was  1195.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgesses.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Chipping  Sodbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,898  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  18,523. 

The  manor  of  Chipping  Sodbury  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  one  of  his  relatives.  The  borough  had  a  charter  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  The  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
conninU  of  «evenl  street*;  the  principal  street,  which  is  on  the  high 
road,  i*  wide  and  handsome.  It  was  paved  a  few  yean  bock,  the  cost 
being  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  front  of  the  town-hall  has 
been  recently  rebuilt  by  the  corporation.  The  church,  on  ancient 
and  oomnvxlious  edifice,  ho*  a  lofty  tower.  The  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  Unman  Catholics  hove  place*  of  wonhip.  The  town  possesses 
an  Endowed  Grammar  school  and  a  National  school ;  also  some 
valuable  charities.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural.  Malting 
is  carried  on.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lime-kilns,  stone-quarries, 
and  coal-pit*.  The  market-day  it  Thursday.  There  is  a  large 
monthly  market  for  cheese,  cattle,  corn,  Ac.  Pain  are  hold  on  May 
23rd  and  June  24th.  On  a  range  of  hills  about  three  mile*  from 
Chipping  Sodbury  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  Imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  camp  i*  Little  Sodbury  Manor  House, 
•li-tinguished  a*  the  place  in  which  Tyndale  commenced  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament 

(tbm  mil  nt><i/ >on  from  Chippfmg  SotUnuy.) 

CHIRK.    [DuNBioiuiii**.] 
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C'lUTTAOONO,  a  district  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  province 
of  Beniral,  bounded  N.  by  Tiperah  district,  E.  by  the  Birmau  empire, 
a  by  the  province  of  Aracan,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  This 
district  lies  between  31*  and  23°  N.  lat,  and  between  01  and  93° 
E.  long. ;  its  length  from  north  to  south  i*  about  120  miles,  and  it* 
graateat  breadth  60  mile*,  but  the  eastern  boundary  ha*  not  been 
aocuntely  defined,  and  the  avenge  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  not 
greater  than  2.1  miles.  The  country  i*  watered  by  numerous  stream*, 
half  of  which  flow  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  rest  into  the 
Irawaddi.  The  most  considenble  of  these  streams  is  the  Knmiphuli, 
or  Chittagong  River,  which  at  its  mouth  forms  a  secure  harbour, 
but  so  embayed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  it  is  generally  difficult  for  vessels  to  put  to  sea.  The 
channel  of  this  river  at  the  capital,  Islamabad,  is  about  a  mile  broad  ; 
but  a  little  higher  up  it*  width  doe*  not  exceed  200  yards,  all. 
the  tide  continues  to  flow  strongly  up  the  river.  The  source  of  i  In  • 
river  is  in  Ava,  whence  it  flows  south-west  to  the  district  of  i 
gong,  which  it  enters  by  the  Mugh  Mountains,  where  many  waterfalls 
occur.  In  the  valley  of  the  Kamaphuli  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land, 
cultivated  by  Bengalese,  which  yield  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Between  the  hills  are  several 
well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  of  small  extent,  which  are  culti 
partly  by  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  and  partly  by  Hughs  of  Aracan,  who 
migrated  into  the  district  upon  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Birmese  in  1783.  The  majority  of  the  Hughs  who  thus  settled  in 
Chittagong  aro  traders  and  mechanics,  only  a  small  proportion 
having  become  cultivators.  Exclusive  of  the  ifujzh  settler 
inhabitants  of  Chittagong  do  not  exceed  a  million.  The  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  exceed  the  Hindoos  in  number  in  tlu  proportion  of 
three  to  two. 

CHOASPES,  or  KIKKHAH  RIVER.     [BAGHDAD,  PASIUUC  or.] 

CHOCZIM,  or  KHOTIN.     [BESSARABIA.] 

CHOLLET.    [MAIHK-KT  LOIRE.] 

CHOLULA,  a  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Pueblo,  stands  in 
19°  2'  6"  N.  lat,  98°  15'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of 
Anahuac,  at  an  elevation  of  0912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cholula  is  a  considerable  place,  being  inhabited  by  1 6,000  souls,  but 
its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  fabrication  of  coarse 
cotton  goods.  In  the  country  about  it  are  numerous  and  extensive 
plantations  of  maguay,  from  which  plant  the  natives  extract  the 
beverage  called  pulque.  Close  to  the  town  stands  the  largest  • 
Mexican  teocnlli, or  pyramids.  [AMERICA,  An/igni'irs,  vol.  i.  col.  309.] 
The  platform  on  its  top  has  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  60,000 
square  feet,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  built  a  church,  dedicated  t  > 
Nueatra  Senora  de  los  Remedios,  in  which  mass  is  read  every  morning 
by  a  priest  of  the  Indian  race.  The  prospect  from  this  platform 
over  the  adjacent  plain,  as  far  as  the  great  mountain  masses  of 
Popocatepetl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba  is  very  grand  and  striking.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Cortez,  Cholula  had  20,000  houses,  and  in  the 
suburbs  were  as  many.  Above  400  towers  of  temples  rose  above 
the  town. 

CHORGES.     [ALPE3,  HAUTES.] 

CHORLEY,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Charley  and  hundred  of  Leyland,  is  situated 
in  53°  89'  N.  lat,  2°  87'  W.  long. ;  distant  82  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Lancaster,  208  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  211 
miles  by  the  North- Western  railway,  and  the  Manchester  and  Preston 
branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Charley  in  1851  was  8907.  The  government  of  the  town 
is  vested  in  a  constable  and  visiting  magistrates.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Chorl,  y 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  on  area 
of  37,908  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  37,701. 

Chorley  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
great  west  road  from  London  to  the  North,  near  the  course  of  a  small 
stream  called  the  Chor.  Chorley  was  erected  into  on  independent 
parish  in  1793.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  supposed 
to  be  of  Norman  origin.  The  tower,  which  is  embattled  and  has 
piuuitcles,  is  a  later  erection.  St  George's  church,  an  elegant  modem 
structure,  built  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  Independents,  Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Grammar  school,  adjoining  to  the  churchyard,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  102.  15«.  a  year,  and  had  32  scbolan  in  1851.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  school*,  Independent,  Methodist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  day  schools ;  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  Six  alms- 
houses,  built  in  1 682,  are  for  aged  women  and  widows. 

Chorley  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  :  its  streets  are  tolerably 
well  laid  out,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  chief 
article*  of  manufacture  are  calicoes,  muslins,  and  ginghams.  Cotton- 
factories,  print-work*  weaving-sheds,  bleaching-workn,  a  paper-mill, 
coal-mines,  stone-quarriej,  and  a  patent  brick  and  drainiug-tilc  manu- 
factory afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Four  miles 
from  Chorley,  lead  and  carbonate  of  barytes  are  found.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  afford 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods.  A  county  court,  in  1,1,1  in  <  hurley. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  stone  building,  erected  in  1802,  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  John  Hollinshed,  Esq.  The  under  part  of  the  building 
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is  used  as  a  market-house.  The  market-day  in  Tuesday.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  26th  and  May  5th  for  horned  cattle ;  on  October  21st 
for  horses,  and  on  September  4th,  5th,  and  6th  for  woollen-cloth, 
hardware,  and  pedlery.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  mineral  spa,  with  various 
descriptions  of  baths.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  as  gardens  and 
public  walks. 

(Robinson,  Description  of  the  Parish  of  Charley ;  Communication 
from  Charley.) 

CHORLTON.    [MANCHESTER.] 

CHOUMLA.    [SHUMLA.] 

CHOWBENT.     [LANCASHIRE.] 

CHRISTCHURCH,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Christchnrch,  and  the  western  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Avon  and  Stour,  in  50°  44'  N.  lat.,  1°  45'  W.  long.,  distant  24  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Southampton,  and  101  miles  S.W.  from  London  by 
road.  Christchurch-road  station  on  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester 
branch  of  the  South-Western  railway,  which  is  7  miles  from  Christ- 
church,  is  100  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  old  borough 
of  Christchurch  in  1851  was  1S77,  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  7475.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  burgesses,  but 
the  judicial  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates. 
Christchurch  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Holdenhurst  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Christchurch  Poor-Law 
I'nion  contains  three  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  35,988 
item,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8477. 

The  name  of  the  borough,  properly  Christchurch  Twyneham,  is 
derived  from  a  church  and  priory  founded  here  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  priory  was  refounded  and 
the  church  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  Flambard,  bishop 
of  Durham.  Henry  VIII.  assigned  the  church  of  the  priory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Christchurch  for  their  parish  church.  It  is  a  very  spa- 
cious and  remarkable  edifice,  having  much  the  character  of  a  cathedral. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  with  aislee,  choir  with  aisles,  and  a  lady  chapel, 
transepts  with  chapels  attached,  a  massive  square  tower  at  the  western 
end,  and  a  capacious  northern  porch-house.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  church  is  311  feet;  the  nave  is  118  feet  long,  with  the  aisles 
58  feet  wide,  and  to  the  summit  of  vaulting  58  feet  high ;  the  tower 
is  120  feet  high.  The  nave  is  of  Norman  date  and  style,  with  a  clere- 
story of  early  decorated  ;  the  choir  is  perpendicular.  The  nave  has  a 
double  row  of  massive  Norman  pillars,  which  support  semicircular 
arches  with  the  characteristic  Norman  carvings.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
magnificent  stone  altar-screen,  having  the  genealogy  of  Christ  elabo- 
rately sculptured  upon  it.  The  most  interesting  of  the  mortuary 
chapels  attached  to  the  church  is  that  erected  during  her  life  by  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  1541.  It  is  an  exceedingly  good  specimen  of  the 
florid  perpendicular  style,  with  a  richly  carved  roof  of  fan  tracery. 
Among  the  many  monument*;  in  the  church  is  one  to  Viscountess 
Fitzharris,  by  Flaxman ;  there  is  also  one  by  Chantry.  At  various 
times  during  the  present  century  the  church  has  been  repaired,  and 
to  a  great  extent  restored.  Of  the  other  priory  buildings  the  only 
portion  left  is  the  lodge  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  church.  The 
Independent  chapel  is  a  spacious  building,  and  has  attached  to  it 
extensive  school-rooms.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  new  and 
commodious  chapel.  In  Christchurch  are  a  Free  Grammar  school, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  several  endowed  charities. 
A  county  court  is  held  monthly. 

The  principal  manufacture  in  Christchurch  ia  that  of  fuzee  chains 
for  watches  and  clocks.  The  making  of  these  chains  employs  about 
500  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children ;  the  chains  are  supplied  to 
the  watch  and  clock-makers  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 
The  salmon  fishery  is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  in  the  rivers  Avon 
and  Stour.  A  shifting  sand-bar  prevents  the  approach  of  vessels 
(1  ri wing  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  these  can  only  enter  at  high 
tide.  At  Christchurch  harbour  high  water  occurs  twice  every  tide. 
Good  anchorage  in  six  fathoms  water  is  found  in  the  bay,  east  of  the 
harbour,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Some  fragments  of  the 
keep  and  other  parts  of  the  castle  are  still  standing  close  to  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard.  Roman  and  British  remains  have  been  found 
in  and  near  the  town.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory  is  a  house 
which  in  1817  was  the  temporary  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  late 
king  of  the  French.  Near  Christchurch  is  the  remarkable  promontory 
of  Hengistbury  Head. 

(Ferrey  and  Brayley,  Antiquities  of  the  Priory  of  Chrisfchurch  ; 
Communication  from  Chrutchurch.) 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  59°  55  N. 
lat.,  10°  50'  E.  long.,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Christiania 
Fjord  [AcHiERHTjtTs],  into  which  the  river  Agger  falls  close  to  the 
town.  In.  1810  the  population  hardly  reached  10,000;  in  1826  it  was 
20,581  ;  in  1845  it  was  31,703.  Except  towards  the  bay  the  town  is 
inclosed  by  high  hills  and  mountains,  which  on  the  north  are  about 
five  miles  distant,  but  on  the  other  sides  approach  much  nearer  the 
town.  The  street*  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved  ;  the  pavement 
however  inclines  from  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  which  is 
thus  converted  into  a  common  sewer.  The  houses  have  rarely  more 


than  two  stories  ;  most  of  them  are  built  of  bricks,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  The  best  street 
is  that  leading  to  the  new  palace,  which  is  finely  situated— its  chief 
merit  above  the  mean-looking  old  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Christiania  has  four  suburbs,  which  in  parts  are  not  paved.  Among 
the  public  edifices  are  the  new  palace  already  mentioned,  the  Storthing 
hall,  or  legislative  palace,  the  military  academy,  and  the  cathedral ; 
but  the  churches  generally  have  no  architectural  interest  whatever. 
Norway,  by  its  union  with  Sweden,  obtained  an  independent  legisla- 
tive government,  which  has  its  seat  in  this  town.  The  university, 
which  was  founded  in  1811,  and  for  which  a  new  building  has  been 
recently  erected,  is  attended  by  about  800  students.  It  possesses  a 
library  of  130,000  volumes,  astronomical  and  magnetic  observatories, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  a  picture  gallery,  and  other  institutions. 
The  sum  of  33,000  dollars  is  annually  allowed  for  its  maintenance. 
The  museum  of  the  university  contains  collections  in  zoology,  mine- 
ralogy, &c.,  and  a  variety  of  northern  antiquities,  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments ;  rude  bronze  idols  ;  weapons  in  flint,  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold,  &c.  Like  the  universities  of  Germany  .it  is  rather  a 
school  for  public  officers  than  intended  to  form  men  of  science  and 
learning ;  some  of  the  lectures  are  intended  as  a  preparatory  course 
for  young  men  who  are  designed  to  be  practical  miners.  There  are 
besides  a  military  academy  and  several  other  schools,  an  art-union,  two 
theatres,  a  national  bank  and  exchange,  military  and  lunatic  asylums, 
a  Freemasons'  hall  (a  large  structure  in  which  there  is  a  ball-room 
capable  of  containing  1000  persons),  and  also  a  society  for  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  industry  has  not  made 
much  progress ;  the  chief  products  are  woollen  cloth,  iron  utensils, 
tobacco,  paper,  &c. ;  cotton  factories  and  iron  works  however  are  on 
the  increase.  There  are  several  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  the  town 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  deals,  planks,  wood,  fish,  and  other  northern 
produce.  In  one  of  its  suburbs,  called  Opslo,  alum  is  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  castle  of  Aggerhuus  is  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  south  of 
the  town  ;  its  ramparts,  which  command  the  town  and  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  are  laid  out  in  walks.  In  the  castle  are  preserved  the 
regalia  of  Norway  and  the  national  archives.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  keep  two  brass  guns,  splendidly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  are 
mounted;  they  were  cast  in  1620,  and  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  war  by  the  Swedes,  from  whom  they  were 
subsequently  captured  by  the  Norwegians.  The  castle  it  is  said  was 
built  in  1302  ;  it  was  last  besieged  by  Charles  XII.  in  1716.  Part  of 
it  is  used  as  a  prison  for  galley-slaves. 

In  the  environs  are  the  botanical  gardens,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  on  the  Trondhjem  road,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  exceedingly 
rich  in  arctic  plants,  both  native  and  exotic  ;  the  cemetery ;  and  near 
it  the  Column  of  Liberty,  erected  to  commemorate  the  commencement 
of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  April  11,  1814.  Splendid  views  of 
the  town  and  bay  of  Christiania  from  the  Frogueraaseu,  a  hill  1500 
feet  high,  and  from  the  opposite  hill  of  Egeberg,  which  rises  about 
400  feet  above  the  old  town  of  Opslo. 

Opslo  was  founded  in  1058  by  King  Harald  Haardrade,  and  rose  to 
be  the  third  city  in  Norway.  Upon  the  union  of  Norway  with  Den- 
mark, Opslo  became  the  capital  of  the  former.  Christopher  III.  and 
Christian  II.  were  crowned  in  Opslo  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Halvard, 
which  also  witnessed  the  marriage  of  James  I.  to  Anne  of  Denmark  in 
1589.  With  the  exception  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  a  few  houses, 
Opslo  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1624.  The  new  city  then 
built  was  named  Christiania  after  Christian  IV.,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  in  Norway. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Christiauia  and  Copenhagen,  Kiel, 
Christiansand,  &c.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from 
Christiania  to  Lake  Mjosen,  which  will  open  up  some  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Norway.  In  the  open  season  the  town  of  Christiania 
is  said  to  have  the  healthiest  and  most  equable  climate  in  Europe  : 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  60°  Fahr. ;  in  winter  the  average 
temperature  is  23°  Fahr. 

(Forbes,  Norway  and  its  Glaciers:  Edinburgh,  1853.) 
CHRISTIANSAND,  a  province  of  Norway,  comprehends  the  most 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  extends  from  Cape  Liadesnaes 
(the  Naze),  or  from  58°  to  a  little  north  of  60°  N.  lat.  It  is  comprised 
between  5°  and  10°  E.  long.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  150 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  100  miles.  The  area  is  about 
14,100  square  miles;  the  population  amounts  to  about  250,000. 

Cape  Lindesnaes  is  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Norrska  Fjellen  mountain  chain,  which  traverses  Norway  from  south 
to  north  as  far  as  62°  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns  east-north-east  till  it 
joins  the  Kiolen  range  at  63°  N.  lat.  This  range  begins  with  Cape 
Lindesnaes,  but  does  not  attain  the  perpetual  snow-line  south  of  59° ; 
so  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are  called  Heck  Field  and  Bygle  do 
not  rise  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  in  this  parallel  is  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation.  But  north  of  59°,  the  locle  Field,  Hougle 
Field,  Gute  Field,  and  Hardanger  Field  rise  somewhat  above  it.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Hougle  Field  is  4663  feet.  The  highest  moun- 
tain however,  the  Gousta  Fell,  is  not  in' the  principal  range,  but  east 
of  it :  the  elevation  of  this  mountain  is  5535  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
these  mountain  masses,  which  occupy  more  than  half  its  surface,  the 
province  slopes  gradually  towards  the  sea,  forming  everywhere  a  rocky, 
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bold,  and  frequently  a  high  chore,  which  on  the  east  and  louth  i* 
•lightly  indented,  but  on  the  west  form*  a  bay  of  oonaid«rabl<>  extent, 
the  Bukko  Fiord.  Two  of  iU  branches  run  many  mile*  into  the 
mountain*,  and  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ron#e.  The  not  t  lu-rn 
and  larger  U  exiled  Nantrmd  Fiord,  and  the  southern  Ly«e  Fi  jrJ. 
The  latter  may  be  oonaidered  a*  separating  the  mountains  from  the 
hilly  country  which  extends  southward  to  Cape  Lindesnaeo. 

The  north  eastern  part  of  (.'hristiausand.  about  the  Oousta  Fell,  ii 
a  very  high  country,  called  Tellemarken,  and  inhabited  by  a  pour  but 
hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men.  The  numerous  cleft*  are  filled 
with  water,  which  rushes  down  in  rapids  and  cataract*  with  incredible 
Telocity.  The  waterfall  of  the  Rinkan  Foss  U  440  feet  high.  These 
water*  unite  in  three  streams,  which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Nurd  Soon, 
from  which  U*ue*  a  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  the  Skeen-Klf,  <>r 
Bret  ig  Elf.  The  southern  district*  of  the  province  are  mostly  wide 
and  fertile  valleys,  with  a  warmer  climate  than  could  lie  expected  in 
each  a  high  latitude.  Agriculture  is  duly  attended  to  in  the  low 
ground*,  and  the  hill*  are  covered  with  forest*  of  oak,  pine,  6r,  and 
birch.  These  forest*  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  ;  they 
supply  materials  for  the  building  of  the  numerous  boats  employed  m 
fishing,  and  are  al«o  an  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  plonks  and 
deals.  The  fishery  is  nut  important,  except  that  of  lobsters,  which 
are  perhaps  nowhere  found  iu  such  immense  number*  as  along  the 
southern  coast  between  Hellesund  (east  of  Christianaand),  and  Lister 
Fiord  (north-west  of  Lindetnaes).  The  London  market  is  supplied 
with.  lob«ter»  principally  from  these  fisheries.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Xid-Elf,  which  run*  about  8Q  miles,  and  the  Torridola-Elf,  which 
has  a  length  of  about  100  mile* ;  both  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigated. 
The  sea  along  the  south  and  the  south-east  coast  is  dotted  with  innu- 
merable rocks  and  islet*. 

Betide*  the  capital,  CHRISTUXSAXD,  which  form*  the  subject  of  the 
next  article,  the  follt  wing  place*  may  be  noticed: — Arendal,  north- 
east of  Chrutiansand,  i*  a  small  but  pretty  town  built  on  rock*  pro- 
jecting into  the  channel  formed  by  the  Trommel  and  other  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nil-Elf.  Its  street*  are  formed  partly  by 
wooden  bridges  and  partly  by  canal*.  It*  harbour,  which  i»  safe  but 
not  Urge,  U  formed  by  the  island  of  Trommo  ;  ship*  lie  close  to  the 
houses,  so  great  is  the  depth  of  water.  The  church  is  built  of  wood. 
A  broad  quay,  facing  the  couth-east,  run*  along  the  principal  street. 
Deals  and  plank*  are  exported,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  some  iron- 
mines  are  worked.  Then  are  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  and 
ship-building  yard*.  The  population,  which  consist*  chiefly  of  traders 
and  fishermen,  U  about  8500.  Plelcttfard,  on  the  west  coast  near  the 
head  of  Lai  Fiord,  ha*  3000  inhabitant*  and  a  con*iderable  trade. 
The  harbour  i*  good,  but  the  channel  of  the  Lai  Fiord  i*  narrow. 
Maadul,  between  Christianaand  and  Cape  Lindesnaes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Uandal*-Elf,  has  a  safe  harbour,  to  which  vessels  resort 
when  damaged  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of  thi*  sea.  It  export* 
salmon,  both  *alt  and  dried,  and  ha*  about  3000  inhabitants.  Stavanger, 
on  an  arm  of  the  Bukke  Fiord,  called  the  Tunge  Kiord,  has  a  spacious 
and  safe  bartx.ur,  and  about  8000  inhabitant*,  who  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  herring  fishery.  The  annual  take  of  herrings  for 
curing  averages  300,000  barrels.  The  town,  which  is  one  of  the  molt 
ancient  in  Norway,  is  built  en  a  huge  promontory  which  commands 
fin*  views  of  the  fiord  with  its  numerous  islands  and  bay*  and  the 
mountains  on  the  mainland  to  eastward.  Stavanger  gave  title  to  a 
bishop  before  the  foundation  of  Christisnaaud ;  it  still  retains  it* 
cathedral,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Trondhjem,  U  the 
finest  specimen  of  gothic  architecture  in  Norway.  The  harbour  of 
Stavanger  U  well  sheltered  by  an  island  in  front  of  the  town. 
Steamer*  between  ChrUtiausand  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway 
put  into  Stavanger. 

The  province  U  divided  into  the  bailiwicks  of  Nedenais,  Handals,  and 
Stevangvr,  which  respectively  comprise  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
western  district*. 

CHUISTIANSAND,  capital  of  the  stift  or  province  of  Christian- 
land  in  Vorway,  and  the  residence  of  the  stift-amtmand  (high  bailiff 
of  the  province)  and  of  a  bishop,  i*  situated  on  the  Topdal*  Fiord  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Skagerack,  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  in  W  IV  N.  lat,  8°  20'  K.  long.,  and  ha*  about  12,000 
iababiteiiu.  It  .tend*  on  an  extensive  bay,  where  the  Torridal.- 
V  eaten  the  sea;  its  harbour  U  safe,  and  affords  a  secure  shelter 
fcrveseek  that  navigate  the  Baltic  along  this  rocky  coast.  The  town, 
which  wo.  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  IV.,  hw  long  broad  street* 
UK!  otit  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  covered  iu  the  middle  with 
deep  sand.  The  bouses,  though  chiefly  of  wood,  are  very  neat  and 
pie-suit,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  gardens.  The  oathedral 
u i  built  of  gray  *U«e,  and  in  architectural  pretensions  ranks  next  to 
thoee  of  Truodbjem  and  Hlavanfer.  There  is  a  branch  national  bank 
and  a  grammar  «rb-«.l  in  the  town.  The  town  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  defended  by  •  forties*  erected  on- the  Isle  of  Oddero.  The 
principal  breach  of  industry  is  ship -building,  this  place  being  situated 
u  the  only  dutrict  of  Norway  where  oak  grow*,  and  hence  most  of 
the  veeseU  belonging  to  the  merchant*  of  Chri*Uania  and  Itaunmen 
are  built  bete.  It  export*  lobsters,  log*,  and  deals  to  England. 
Lobster  fishing  affords  occupation  to  number*  of  the  population. 
Steamm  ply  regularly  to  Chrwtiauia  and  Troudbjem.  In  the  grave- 
yard of  Oddemoes  church,  which  is  a  little  north  of  the  town,  and 


is  reached  by  a  handsome  bridge  thrown  across  the  river,  are  several 
ancient  tombstones;  among  other*  one  marked  with  a  Runic  inscrip- 
tion i*  supposed  to  be  above  800  yean  old  About  three  miles  above 
the  town  the  TorridaU-Elf  makes  a  fine  fallT  called  Helfoa. 

CHKISTIAXSTAD,  a  fortified  town  in  South  Sweden,  in  56"  1' 
X.  Ut.,  14  S'E.  long.,  is  the  capital  of  Chrutianstad*  Liin.  [SWEDES.] 
It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Helge  Lake,  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  Helge  An,  and  ha*  a  population  of  4500.  The  street*  are  straight 
and  wide,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wood.  Tho  harbour  of  the 
town  i*  Abut,  a  small  place  about  10  mile*  from  it  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Helge  An  in  the  Baltic.  The  town  was  founded  by  Chrutian 
IV.  of  Denmark.  A  canal  was  begun  in  order  to  form  a  convenient 
water-communication  with  the  harbour,  but  as  it*  commerce  was, 
and  is  still,  very  limited,  this  work  has  gone  to  decay.  Some  woollen 
and  linen  goods  are  made  here,  and  good  gloves.  It  ban  been  recently 
proposed  to  lay  down  a  railway  through  Christianntad  from  the 
Skelder  Wik,  an  inlet  of  the  Kattegat  on  the  west  of  the  Lan  to  Ahus, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  South  Sweden  from  the  Sound 
dux*. 

<   IIIMSTIANSUND.      [TBOSDHJKM.] 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  ST.,  or  ST.  KITT'S,  one  of  the  Caribbean 
Inlands,  wa*  discovered  in  November  1493,  by  Columbus,  who  was 
so  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he  gave  it  hi*  own  Christian 
name.  At  thi*  time  it  wa*  well  peopled  by  the  Carib*,  by  whom  it 
wo*  called  Liamuigo,  or  the  Fertile  Island.  It  was  never  colonised 
by  the  Spaniard*,  but  wo*  the  first  of  the  British  settlement*  in  the 
West  Indie*.  A  party  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner  took  posse -gion  of 
it  in  1623,  and  four  years  afterwards  it  was  shared  with  some  French 
settlers.  After  various  severe  contentions  the  island  was  wholly 
ceded  to  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1782,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In 
1805  it  was  again  ravaged  by  the  French,  who  however  did  not  rjUin 
possession.  St.  Kitt's  contains  about  44,000  acres,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  other  part  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  plantation*  of  sugar-cane,  leaving  only  a  small  portion 
for  cotton,  indigo,  pasturage,  and  provisions.  The  centre  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  nigged  barren  mountains,  which  contain  some 
hot  springs.  The  highest  point,  called  Mount  Misery,  3711  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  still 
apparent  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  chiefly  a  dork  gray  loam.  The 
island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  contains  four  towns — BAS- 
SETERRE, the  capital,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  St. 
Kitt's  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  sends  10  members  to 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  at  Antigua,  of  which 
government  it  forms  a  part.  The  revenue  in  1851  amounted  to 
19,665*.  St.  2rf.,  the  expenditure  to  14,672*.  7*.  6d.  The  year  1851 
was  considered  a  very  prosperous  year  in  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  harvest  The  sugar  exported  in  1851  amounted  to 
7270  hogsheads,  being  2662  hogsheads  more  than  wa*  exported  in 
1850.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1851  was  112,748*.  a*.  2i,  being 
an  increase  over  those  of  1850  of  20,229*.  10*.  6d.  The  climate, 
though  hot,  is  considered  healthy,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent 
hurricanes.  It  lies  north-west  and  south-east,  17  miles  iu  length  and 
6  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  Nevis  by  a  strait  only  a 
mile  aud  a  half  wide.  The  plantation*  in  the  island  are  almost  all  in 
the  hand*  of  non-resident  cultivators,  a  system  which  is  found  to  be 
prejudicial  both  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor*  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  island.  The  education  of  thu  people  is  conducted  by  the 
Established  Church,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  and  the  Moravians. 
In  1851  the  attendance  of  children  at  Church  schools  was  796,  at 
Wesleyon  schools  850,  at  Moravian  schools  885.  (Parliamentary 
Paperi.) 

< 'IIHUDIM,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  62  miles  E.S.E.  from  Prague,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chrudimkn,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe,  and  not 
for  from  the  Pordubiti  station  on  the  Pragua  and  Vienna  railway, 
in  48°  46'  N.  lat,  15*  60'  E.  long.,  and  has  above  6000  inhabitant*. 
It  is  well  built,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contain*  a  magnificent 
collegiate  church,  a  capuchin  convent,  and  a  high  school  The  city 
is  «  royal  appanage,  and  ha*  it*  own  civil  court  The  time  of  tho 
foundation  of  Chrudim  i*  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Bohemian  town*  in  the  year  1055. 

CHUDLEIUH,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Chud- 
leigh  and  hundred  of  Exmuuter,  i*  situated  on  the  road  from  Exeter 
to  Plymouth,  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teign. 
in  (0*  86'  N.  Ut,  8*  86'  W.  long. ;  distant  9  mile*  8.  by  W.  from 
Exeter,  and  184  mile*  S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Starcroe*  station 
of  the  South  Devon  railway,  which  is  about  6  miles  from  <  'imdlrinh, 
is  202  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Chud- 
lelgh  in  1851  wa*  2401.  The  living  i*  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  manor  of  Cbudlrigh  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
Exeter,  who  bad  a  palace  here.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  thi;  manor 
wo*  alienated  ;  it  i*  now  the  property  of  Lord  Clifford.  The  town, 
which  i*  situated  in  the  midst  of  much  picturesque  scenery,  consist* 
<  ln.-tly  of  the  main  street  The  houses  are  rather  irregularly  built 
In  1808  a  fire  consumed  the  greater  part  of  tho  town,  the  damage 
having  b  en  estimated  at  60,000*. ;  a  subscription  for  relief  of  the 
poorer  sufferers,  and  to  assist  in  re-building  the  houses,  amounted  to 
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upwards  of  20.000Z.  There  are  four  large  corn-mills  and  a  tan-yard. 
Cider  is  extensively  made  in  the  district.  The  Kingsteignton  Canal, 
4  miles  in  length,  constructed  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Clifford,  and 
opened  in  1843,  has  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  town. 
The  parish  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Bronescombe  on  the  6th 
of  November  1259;  it  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  north 
transept,  and  a  tower,  in  which  are  six  bells,  a  clock  and  chimes. 
The  church  has  been  recently  restored.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  British  and  National 
schools.  Pynsent's  Free  school,  founded  in  1669,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  301.  a  year,  and  had  33  scholars  in  1851 ;  one  of  the 
number  was  a  free  scholar.  A  literary  society  baa  a  library  and 
reading-room.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  '  Fairs  are  held  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  on  the  third  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  June,  and 
on  October  2nd,  chiefly  for  cattle.  A  plot  of  ground  called  the  Play 
Park  is  appropriated  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  Ugbrooke  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford,  within  half  a  mile  of  Chudleigh,  is  much 
Tisited  in  summer  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  picturesque 
grounds.  In  the  park,  which  is  well  wooded,  are  upwards  of  500 
head  of  deer.  Chudleigh  Rock  and  its  remarkable  and  capacious 
cavern  are  objects  of  great  interest  to  visitors.  From  the  summit 
of  the  rock  is  obtained  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
blue  limestone,  known  as  Chudleigh  marble,  is  quarried  here  in 
considerable  quantities. 

(1'jlwhele,  Devonshire ;  Route  Book  of  Devon;  Handbook  of 
Devon;  Communication  from,  Chudleigh.) 

CHUMLEIGH.     [DEVONSHIRE.] 

CHUNDOWSY.     [BAREILLY.] 

CHUQUISACA*,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  in  situ- 
ated near  19°  S.  lat.,  and  between  64°  and  65°  W.  long.  It  stands  on 
a  table-land  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  between  the  Pilco- 
mayo  and  the  Guapai,  and  therefore  near  the  watershed  of  the 
La  Plata  and  tha  Amazonas.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  called 
Charccu,  is  well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  with  large 
towers  rising  from  each  angle.  "  The  towers  that  rise,"  says  Temple, 
"  over  each  angle  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  domes  and  steeples  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
splendour  and  extent  from  a  distance ;  within  it  is  a  neat  cheerful 
town."  The  population  is  about  26,OliO.  The  city  was  founded  by 
one  of  Pizarro's  officnrs,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Peruvian  town  called 
'  C'hoque  Chaka,'  or  Bridge  of  Gold,  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  having 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  Cuzco.  It  formerly  gave  title  to 
an  archbishop,  whose  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  the  president  of 
the  republic.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  Hall  of  Congress,  in  which  the  legislature  of  the  republic  meets ; 
the  University,  established  in  a  former  monastery  ;  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Mining  School,  both  established  in  1&26.  The 
climate  of  Chuquisaca  is  delightful,  owing  no  doubt  in  great  part  to 
its  elevated  site.  (General  Miller;  Temple,  French  in  Peru,  &c.) 

CHUK.     [CoiBE.] 

CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE.     [PAPAL  STATES.] 

CHURCH-STRETTON,  Shropshire,  a  small  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Church-Stretton  and  hun- 
dred of  Munslow,  is  situated  in  52"  32'  N.  lat,  2°  47'  W.  loug. ; 
distant  13  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  158  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Church- 
Stretton  in  1851  was  1676.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Church-Stretton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,733  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  6210.  Church-Stretton  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  from  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
bounded  S.E.  by  the  Caradoc  Hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  1200  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  W.  by  the  Long  Mynd,  a  range  of  hills  1674  feet 
high  in  the  most  elevated  part.  The  parish  church  is  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  central  tower.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  of  coarse  linen  cloth  for  packing 
wool  and  hops.  Sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
hills,  and  their  wool  forms  an  important  article  in  the  trade  of  the 
town.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  good. 
The  market-day  is  Thursday.  Fjirs  are  held  on  March  10th,  May 
14th,  July  3rd,  September  25th,  and  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber. On  the  summit  of  Caradoc  Hill  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
encampment ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  insulated  hill,  with 
entrenchments  on  its  summit,  called  Brocard's  Castle. 

I  HiriiCHTOWN.    [CORK.] 

C'HUSAN,  or  as  Lord  Macartney  writes  it,  the  Cheusan  Islands, 
are  a  group  of  islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  forming  an 
appendage  to  the  province  of  Che-kiaug.  Their  number  is  very  great, 
and  they  are  dispersed  over  that  part  of  the  sea  where  30°  N.  lat.  cuts 
121"  E.  long.  Staunton  states  that  between  the  Quesan  Islands  and 
Chusan  Harbour,  through  a  space  of  about  60  miles  in  length  and 
30  miles  in  width,  the  number  of  islands  exceeds  300 ;  but  others, 
apparently  not  less  numerous,  lie  north  of  Chusan  Island.  These 
numerous  is'ands  contain  almost  as  many  harbours  or  places  of  perfect 
security  for  ships  of  any  burden.  Most  of  the  islands  consist  of  hills 
rising  with  a  regular  slope  and  rounded  at  the  top.  Though  mostly 
close  to  each  other  they  are  divided  by  channels  of  great  depth. 
Home  of  them  have  a  very  inviting  aspect,  and  one  of  them  in  par- 


ticular, called  Poo-too,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise.  It  belongs 
to  a  sect  of  religious  men,  aud  contains  400  temples.  The  principal 
island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
varies  in  width  from  6  to  8  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
pleasant  heights  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  chief  harbour 
is  on  the  southern  coast  towards  the  Chinese  continent,  and  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Kee-to  Point,  the  moat  eastern  cape  of  China. 
It  is  formed  by  three  small  islands,  which  lie  about  a  mile  from 
Chusan,  and  has  four  entrances  ;  but  these  entrances  are  so  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  the  remoter  points,  that  the  harbour  looks  like  a 
lake  surrounded  by  hills,  aud  it  has  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels. 
About  a  mile  from  this  harbour  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  Ting-ghae. 
The  intervening  space  is  a  plain  intersected  with  rivulets  and  canals, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  road  which  traverses  it  though 
good  is  very  narrow,  in  order  that  as  little  land  as  possible  may  be 
lost  to  cultivation.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  walla  30  feet  high,  which 
overtop  the  houses.  Along  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  every  hundred 
yards  are  square  stone  towers.  The  town  is  in  some  degree  surrounded 
as  well  as  intersected  by  canals,  aud  the  bridges  thrown  over  them 
are  steep  and  ascended  by  steps,  like  the  HiaLto  of  Venice.  The 
streets,  which  are  narrow,  are  paved  with  square  flat  stones.  The 
houses  are  low  and  mostly  of  one  story.  The  numerous  shops  contain 
chiefly  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and  furniture,  which  are  arranged  in 
good  taste.  Numerous  towns  aud  villages  are  scattered  over  the 
island.  The  productions  of  the  island  include  rice,  wheat,  sweet 
potatoes,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  tobacco.  Tea,  silk,  and  cotton  are 
also  produced  to  some  extent.  The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is 
about  41°  Fahr. ;  in  autumn  it  is  about  68°. 

The  Chusan  Islands  are  of  great  importance  to  China  in  a  commer- 
cial view,  especially  for  its  intercourse  with  Japan.  This  commerce  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  three  commercial  towns  of  Ning-po,  Hang- 
tcheou,  and  Shang-hai,  which  are  situated  on  the  continent  opposite 
to  the  islands.  The  junks,  by  which  this  commerce  is  carried  on, 
assemble  at  the  Chusan  Islands,  and  depart  thence  for  Nangasuki. 
The  islands  are  of  importance,  as  protecting  the  commerce  from  the 
Strait  of  Foimosa  on  the  south,  to  the  peninsula  of  Shaug-tong  on 
the  north.  If  a  foreign  nation  or  a  piratical  chief  should  get  posses- 
sion of  them  the  whole  coast  above  mentioned  would  be  at  their 
mercy,  and  the  maritime  intercourse  would  be  interrupted.  In  1840, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  between  the  British  and  Chinese  govern- 
ments respecting  some  commercial  transactions  at  Canton,  a  British 
force  was  sent  to  the  Chusau  Islands,  which  captured  them  after  a 
slight  resistance.  The  Chinese  government  then  became  more 
disposed  to  yield,  and  after  some  negotiations  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  near  Tieutsing,  between  the  Chinese  imperial  commissioner 
and  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  who  left  Chusau  for  Canton  on 
the  15th  of  November  1840.  On  the  24th  of  February  1841  the 
British  troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  tha  Chusan  Islands  on 
account  of  their  unhealthiness.  The  Chinese  refusing  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsiug,  the  Chusan  Islands  were  again 
captured  in  1842,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  and  the  British  army 
advanced  towards  Nanking.  Upon  this  the  peace  of  1842  was  agreed 
to,  by  which  Chusan  was  restored  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in  perpetuity.  [CHINA  ;  HONG 
KONG.] 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia ;  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  E.  by  the  Amanus  range,  which  separated  it 
from  Syria  ;  and  W.  by  Pamphylia.  According  to  Herodotus  (v.  52), 
the  Euphrates  was  the  boundary  of  Cilieia  and  Armenia.  Cilicia 
anciently  comprised  two  divisions,  the  names  of  which  were  derived 
from  their  physical  character.  The  western  and  mouutainous  part 
wa*  called  the  Rough  Cilicia  (T/»x<ia),  and  the  eastern  part  the  Plain 
Cilicia  (n«5ieis,  campestris).  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers  to  account  for  the  name  Cilici*;  the  Greeks  de- 
rived it  from  Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  said  to  have  colonised 
this  country.  (Herod,  vii.  91.)  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  called 
Hypachsei,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  91).  Level  Cilicia  is  described 
by  Xenophon  as  a  large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  abounding  in 
all  kinds  of  forest-trees  and  vines.  It  yielded  sesame,  panic,  saffron, 
millet,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  with  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  still 
cultivated  there.  The  date-palm  is  indigenous.  Mountainous  Cilicia 
was  famous  for  a  fine  breed  of  horses  ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
Cilicians  to  Darius  consisted  of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of 
silver.  (Herod,  iii.  90.)  It  also  contained  much  timber,  and  cedar 
especially  was  abundant  there. 

The  first  town  in  Mountainous  Cilicia  on  leaving  Pamphylia  was 
Coracesium,  according  to  Strabo  (pp.  667,  d,  670,  a,  Casaubon).  The 
modern  name  is  Alaya ;  it  is  a  strong  natural  fortress  situated  on  a 
high  and  almost  insulated  rock.  Coracesium  held  out  against  Antio- 
chus.  (Livy,  xxxiii.  20 ;  Beaufort's  '  Karamania.1) 

The  next  town  of  importance  was  Selinus,  situated  on  a  steep  hill. 
The  emperor  Trajan  died  there,  and  the  town  was  afterwards  call.  .1 
Trajanopolis :  the  modern  name  is  Selinty.  Cape  Anemurium  (now 
Anamour)  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  derived  its  name,  which  means  '  windy  point.' 
The  small  town  and  port  of  Celenderis  (.now  Chelindreh)  lies  between 
Anemurium  and  Seleucia,  the  modern  Selefkeh.  The  ruins  of  the 
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aiMaent  Svleueia  are  many  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  wort  side  of 
the  river  Calyeadnus  (Ook-Su),  which  now  at  any  rate  flows  into 
the  eea  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Zephyrium.  (Beaufort,  p.  2-J6.)  A 
ONkst-ranfe  separatee  the  valley  of  the  Gok-Su  (the  most  extensive 
level  in  Mountainous  Cilicia)  from  the  sea ;  on  the  north  it  is  screened 
by  the  Taurus.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  eastward  to  Selef- 
keh,  below  which  it  enters  the  see.  The  shore  presents  a  line  of 
noble  promontories  and  white  marble  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  eeew  This  rocky  character  diminishes  a  few  miles  west  of  Selef- 
keh,  where  tho  highlands  begin  to  recede  from  the  coast  Many  rare 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds  are  found  on  the  coast,  and  almost  every 
district  is  said  to  have  some  peculiar  to  itself.  (Beaufort,  p.  209.)  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  Cilicia  was  famous  for  panthers. 

There  is  no  town  of  much  importance  between  Selefkeh  and  the 
river  Latmus  (now  Lamas),  which  was  the  boundary  of  Mountainous 
Cilicia.  (Strabo,  p.  t'.Tl,  r.)  Here  the  rocks  and  cliffs  cease,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  to  the 
mountains.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  was  drained  by  three  large  rivers — 
the  Cydnus  (now  the  river  of  Tersus) ;  the  Sarus  (now  the  Sihuu) ; 
and  the  Pyramus  (now  the  Jihun) — all  of  which  were  navigable  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  but  small  boats  can  now  with  diffi- 
culty uuss  the  bars  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  at  their  mouths.  The 
Cydnus  paesee  through  the  celebrated  Cilician  Gates.  The  Sarus  at 

*  m  it  above  300  feet  wide.  Adana  or  Adanoh  is  still  a  place  of 
trade ;  it  gives  name  to  a  pashalic,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  Jihun  is  490  feet  wide  half 
a  mile  above  its  mouth ;  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  near  its  mouth,  in 
ancient  times  stood  Mullus.  The  river  breaks  through  the  Taurus 
by  a  frightful  chasm  weU  described  by  Strabo  (p.  536) ;  in  its  lower 
course  it  now  divides  into  several  arms,  and  forms  a  delta.  [ANATOLIA.] 
The  principal  towns  in  Level  Cilicia  were  Soli,  Tarsus  or  Tarsi,  aud 
lastu  or  Issi.  (Xenoph.  '  A  nab.'  i.  2,  23,  26.)  Soli  was  afterwards 
called  Pompeiopolis,  because  Pompey  settled  the  remains  of  the 
pirates  there.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Chrysippus  aud  of  the 
poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.  (Strabo,  p.  671,  d.) 

Tarsus,  anciently  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
still  boars  a  respectable  rank  :  its  modern  name  is  Tersoos.  Tarsus 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  aud  a  school  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  It  stood  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus,  as  of  the  other  rivers  along  this 
coast  which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  from  the  ridges  of  Taurus, 
is  extremely  cold  ;  injudicious  bathing  in  it  proved  fatal  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  nearly  so  to  Alexander  the  Great  The  Cydnus  has 
undergone  a  great  change  from  the  deposits  carried  down  from  the 
mountains :  formerly  it  received  large  ships  of  war ;  now  none  but 
the  smallest  boats  can  enter  it  (Beaufort,  p.  265.)  Issus  was  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  at  the  head  of  the  Issic 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  :  here  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Ji.c.  333. 
The  Pyramus,  between  Tarsus  and  the  plain  of  Issue,  has  brought 
down  euch  a  quantity  of  sand  and  earth  that  the  river  has  been 
diverted  twenty-three  miles  from  its  ancient  course  :  in  Strabo's  time 
the  Pyramus  entered  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Meganus 
(Karadaah) ;  now  the  mouth  is  not  much  west  of  vKgicic  (Ayas). 
Strata  (book  xii.  p.  536,  a)  says  that  it  passes  under  ground  for  a  great 
distance,  and  bursts  forth  again  through  a  cleft  of  Mount  Taurus : 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  immense  deposits  which  were  brought  down 
by  the  stream.  Cilicia  included  the  level  strip  of  laud  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Issic  Uulf.  [ ASIANI'S.] 

The  origin  of  the  Cilicians  is  uncertain ;  they  were  probably  a 
Phoenician  colony.  (Herod,  vii.  91.)  Their  character  iu  hi  •• 
periods  did  not  stand  very  high,  and  in  this  respect  they  were  com- 
monly rlsiurd  with  the  Cappadocians.  They  were  the  only  nation 
within  the  Italy s  except  the  Lycians  whom  Croesus  did  not  reduce. 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  Our  earliest  information  represents  them  as  governed 
l>y  kings;  and  when  Cilicia  became  one  of  the  Fenian  satrapies  it 
evidently  continued  to  be  governed  by  native  kings,  subject  of  course 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Cilician  kings,  Syen- 
nests,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Xenophon's  '  Anabasis'  (i.  2),  and  he 
wan  not  the  first  of  his  name.  Herodotus  (i.  74)  mentions  one  as  con- 
temporary with  Alyattes ;  and  ^iwhylus  ('  Pen.'  826,  Dindorf )  has 
immortalised  the  bravery  of  another  who  joined  Xerxes  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Greece. 

Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province  on  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  Selencus  and  hie  dmcendanU,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
held  the  eoverrigtily  till  Pompey  reduced  the  level  country  to  a  Roman 
province.  Cicero  wae  pro-consul  of  Cilicia  A.C.C.  702 ;  aud  for  his 
I  against  those  who  had  fortili.  d  themselves  in  the  mountains, 
held  out  against  his  predecessor  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
be  wae  rewarded  on  hie  return  with  a  triumph.  Till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  Mountainous  Cilicia  appean  to  have  been  governed  by 
kingi  who  were  appointed  by  the  Romans,  but  after  that  time  it 
became  a  province.  (iMrabo,  xiv.  pp.  608-076,  Casaub. ;  and  Beau- 
fort's '  Karamani*.') 

>  I  v  INNATI,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  in  the 
•tale  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  Itiv, ,, 
rind  SO  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  in 
W  6'  N.  lat,  84'  27'  W.  l-.ng.;  distant  494  miles  from  the  mouth  <-f 
the  Ohio,  and  1 447  mile*  N.E.  by  N.  from  New  Orleans.  The  popula- 


tion  in  1800  was  760 ;  in  1810  it  was  2540 ;  in  1830  it  was  24,831 ;  in 
1840  it  was  46,838  ;  in  1850  it  had  iucrejised  to  115,436. 

Cni.-iiinati  i<  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  respect  to  the  cities  of  tho  Union  generally,  ranks  sixth 
in  point  of  population.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
and  municipal  town  council.  It  has  a  separate  judiciary,  and  a  com- 
mercial court  to  try  causes  arising  between  merchants.  The  city 
stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  12  miles  iu  circumference,  which 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  river  Ohio.  The  first  settlement  took  place  here  in  December 
1788.  In  laying  out  the  divisions  of  I  mil  appropriated  to  individuals, 
one  square  mile  in  each  township  was  reserved  for  school  purposes, 
and  one  section  in  each  for  the  support  of  religious  societies.  Thu 
city  wax  incorporated  in  1819.  The  streets  are  rvgularly  laid  out, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  where  they  approach  the 
river  side.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  first  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  48  feet  above  low  water-mark,  and  partly  on  the 
second  bank,  which  has  a  further  elevation  of  about  60  feet.  The 
streets  which  run  east  aud  west  from  the  river  are  called  First,  Second, 
Third  streets,  &c.,  according  to  their  ord-r  iu  the  series;  the  streets 
which  run  north  and  south  are  called  Walnut-direct,  Sycainoie-street, 
&c.,  after  the  forest-trees  of  the  district.  The  streets  are  in  general 
well  paved.  The  public  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
elegance,  include  several  public  halls,  the  county  aud  city  courts,  n 
mercantile  exchange,  on  observatory,  a  museum,  four  theatre  - 
numerous  buildings  belonging  to  literary  and  philosophical  institu- 
tions. There  are  in  the  city  about  80  churches,  of  which  a  consider- 
able number  are  spacious  and  handsome  edifices ;  there  are  also 
3  colleges,  4  medical  schools,  a  law  school,  a  college  aud  sever.il 
educational  seminaries  for  females,  6  classical  schools,  and  numerous 
public  schools.  Cincinnati  i.i  the  seat  of  extensive  and  varied  manu- 
factures, including  machines  of  different  kinds,  carriages,  waggons, 
cutlery,  edge-tools,  mathematical  and  optical  instrument*,  pottery, 
hats,  &c.  There  are  numerous  foundries,  iron  rolling-mills,  tan-yards, 
breweries,  distilleries,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  glass-works,  ice-packiu ; 
establishments,  soap  and  candle  works,  steamboat  building-yards, 
stereotype  foundries,  wine  manufactories,  tobacco  factories,  &c. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ohio  aud  the  numerous  canals  and  railways 
which  communicate  with  the  city  aubrd  Cincinnati  valuable  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  commercial  intercourse  with  other  cities  and 
states  in  the  Union.  Its  position  on  the  Ohio  renders  it  also  an 
important  centre  of  traffic,  which  in  its  further  development  mu-t 
add  rapidly  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  city.  The  Miami 
Canal  and  the  Ohio  division  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  form  :i 
line  of  communication  about  251  miles  in  length  between  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  Little  Miami  railway  to  Cleveland  traverses  a 
distance  of  255  miles;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  rail  way, 
with  its  connected  railway  to  Sanduaky,  218  .  .  n-unerom 

other  lines,  completed  or  in  progress,  rentier  Cincinnati  the  centre  of 
the  railway  system  of  the  Western  Stat.'s.  There  is  c  umnunicatioii 
by  electric  telegraph  between  this  city  and  every  large  city  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  tl:o  Mississippi. 
The  traffic  on  the  river  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  steamers,  plying  to 
Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans.  The  number  of  steam-vessels  which 
arrived  in  the  port  during  the  year  ending  August  31st  1850  was 
3698  ;  the  departures  were  3298.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  iu 
the  Cincinnati  district  in  SolO  was  17,181  tons,  all  of  which  except 
vessels  amounting  to  275  tons  burden  were  navigated  by  steam 
power.  There  are  upwards  of  50  newspapers  aud  periodical* 
published  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  S  ure  published  daily.  Near  the 
city  are  two  beautiful  suburban  villages,  Mount  Auburn  and  Walnut 
Hills,  occupying  elevated  bites,  and  chiefly  used  as  places  of 
residence  by  Cincinnati  merchant*.  The  New  School  Presbyterians 
have  an  important  theological  institution  at  Walnut  II  ills,  called  the 
Lane  Seminary,  from  the  name  of  its  earliest  beuefacUirs,  who 
merchants  in  New  Orleans.  There  ore  numerous  vineyards  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  city. 

(Cot!  <,/ 1  he  United  Slatet  of  America.  \ 

CINCU  VILLAS.     [AHA.;.,:V.] 

Cl  N'I'llA.      [  KsTKKMADUlU,  1'ollTI  i.fESK.] 

CIOTAT.  I. A.     |  I'.(M  ,  niivi.r  UIIO.NK.] 

CIRCA  US.  M  Hi  M I KHN,  a  large  maritime  province,  lying  between 
16*  and  20°  N.  lat,  and  between  80°  and  86°  K.  long.,  extends  along 
the  western  ride  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Chilka  Lake  on 
the  north  to  the  river  Gondegama  on  the  south.  It  has  thus  the 
district  of  Cuttack  for  its  northern,  and  the  Cornatic  province  for  its 
southern  boundary ;  on  the  cast  it  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  along  a 
line  of  coast  extending  47(1  mile*  ;  and  on  the  west  are  Orissa,  < 
wona,  tho  dominions  of  tho  Haju  of  Lcrar  tun)  of  the  Nizam,  and  tip- 
ceded  Balaghaut  districts.  The  average  breadth  of  the  province  i< 
about  80  miles,  and  its  area  about  38,000  square  miles.  A 
continued  range  of  mountains,  impaimblu  by  carriages  aud  difficult 
for  horsemen,  extends  along  the  whole  western  frontier,  from  the 
Chilka  Lake  on  the  north  to  Uic  hank  of  the  (io.lavery  on  the  south. 
South  of  that  river  the  proviucj  is  separated  from  the  Ni. 
territory  by  a  detached  range  of  small  hill*.  Th  :  province  is  watered 
by  several  small  rivers,  which  rise  among  the  hills  forming  the  western 
frontier,  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  it  receives  likewise  the 
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waters  of  the  Godavery  and  Kiatna  rivers,  whose  mouths  are  within 
the  province.  • 

The  Circars  are  politically  divided  into  seven  districts :  Chicacole, 
Condapilly,  Ellore,  Ganjam,  Guntoor,  Rajamundry,  and  Vizagapatam. 
The  climate  of  these  districts  exhibits  a  general  uniformity.  About 
the  middle  of  June  the  westerly  wind  sets  in,  accompanied  by 
moderate  showers,  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  harvest  of  the 
small  grains  is  secured.  From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
end  of  the  following  month  the  rain  ia  more  abundant ;  the  wind  is 
generally  violent  as  November  approaches,  and  then  changes  to  the 
north-east,  when  the  rice-harvest,  which  constitutes  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  through  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is 
housed.  The  season  is  then  fair  and  pleasant,  and  at  the  vernal 
equinox  the  maize  harvest  commences.  The  season  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  the  middle  of  June  is 
hot,  but  the  temperature  is  somewhat  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze 
during  the  day.  The  soil  toward  the  south  is  better  than  in  the 
north.  Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  scarce.  Sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  are  produced,  anil  of  the  tobacco  some  is  exported.  The 
forests  upon  the  hills  to  the  west  contain  abundance  of  teak-wood  of 
large  growth.  At  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Godavery  ship- 
building is  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  have  been 
conntructed.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  a  great  psrt  of  the 
truif  is  prosecuted  in  coasting  vessels.  The  aggregate  burden  of 
thete  vessels  exceeds  50,000  tons. 

The  district  of  Chicacole  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  recently 
created  electorate  of  Ganjam,  including  its  capital.  Exclusive  of 
mountain  streams,  which  are  numerous  during  the  rainy  season, 
Chicacole  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  are  at  the 
towns  of  Chicacole,  Caliugapatain,  Bimlipatam,  and  Vizagapatam. 
There  are  few  extensive  plains  in  this  district.  The  town  of  Chica- 
cole, the  Mohammedan  name  of  which  is  Maphus  Bunder,  is  in 
18'  15'  N.  lat.,  and  84°  E.  long.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  riding 
ground  which  forms  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicacole  Hiver.  This 
river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  joins  the  sea  three 
miles  below  the  town,  where  it  is  about  1750  feet  broad.  The  centre 
of  the  town  contains  barracks,  which  are  little  used,  and  there  are 
numerous  mosques,  the  principal  of  which,  a  building  of  stone, 
erected  in  the  year  1051  of  the  Hegira  (A.D.  1641)  is  held  to  be  of 
considerable  sanctity.  Condapilly  district,  called  by  the  Moham- 
medans Miistaph;<nnghur,  is  separated  from  Ellore  and  Rajainundry 
by  the  salt-water  river  Ooputair.  This  river  is  navigable  by  boats 
to  the  Colair  Lake,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  it  carries  off  to  the 
sea ;  this  it  reaches  after  a  winding  course  between  Samaldan^  and 
Goilapollam.  The  town  of  Condapilly,  the  capital  of  the  dintrict, 
stands  in  lt>-  37'  N.  lat,  80°  33'  E.  long.  This  place  was  formerly 
a  fortress  of  some  strength,  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
districts  of  Ellore  and  Condapilly  occupy  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  province  comprehended  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
Godavery.  The  town  of  Etlore,  situated  in  16°  43'  N.  lat., 
81°  15'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  the  Masulipatam 
district,  of  which  collectorate  Ellore  district  forms  a  part.  The  houses, 
which  are  one  story  in  height,  are  built  with  some  regularity. 
Guntoor  district  lies  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Goudegama.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile.  From  the  want  of  moisture  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  little  attended  to,  but  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests  of  maize  are  raised.  Guntoor,  the  chief  town,  is 
situated  in  16"  17'  N.  lat,  80"  32'  E.  long.  It  is  extensive,  but  irregu- 
larly built ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  the  roofs  of 
many  are  thatched.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  large  reservoir.  The  district  of 
Rajamundry  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Godavery  river,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  left  side.  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  the  island  of 
Nagarum,  a  triangular  space,  comprehending  an  area  of  500  square 
miles,  which  is  formed  by  two  great  branches  into  which  the 
Godavery  divides,  35  miles  from  the  sea.  Besides  the  two  greater 
branches  of  the  river  by  which  it  is  inclosed,  this  island  is  intersected 
by  five  lesser  branches,  and  the  means  of  irrigation  thus  afforded, 
together  with  the  slimy  mould  brought  down  by  the  greatest  river 
of  the  Deccan,  render  the  soil  highly  productive.  The  forests  produce 
an  abundance  of  teak  timber,  and  in  the  plains  sugar,  rice,  ginger, 
turmeric,  and  various  leguminous  plants  are  raised.  Cotton  is  also 
generally  cultivated.  The  capital  Rajamundry  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Godavery,  about  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  16°  59'  N.  lat., 
81'  5:t'  E.  long.  The  town  is  Ion;,',  but  narrow,  extending  along  an 
elevated  bank  adjoining  the  river.  During  the  dry  season  the 
Godavery  is  here  a  clear  blue  stream,  exhibiting  many  islands  and 
shoals,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  but 
in  the  rainy  season  the  stream  is  a  mile  broad  and  very  deep.  Viza- 
gapatam  district,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Rajamundry,  is  moun- 
tainous ;  a  lofty  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and  frequently 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  it,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent ; 
to  the  westward  of  this  ridge  is  another  chain;  the  intermediate 
space  is  a  narrow  and  well-cultivated  valley.  The  town  of  Viza- 
gapatam  lies  on  the  coast  in  17°  42'  N.  lat,  83°  24'  E.  long.,  near  to 
a  promontory  called  the  '  Dolphin's  Nose,'  a  mountain  about 
1500  feet  high.  The  town  contains  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
built  house* :  but  the  situation  being  unhealthy,  the  place  has  been 
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almost  wholly  deserted  by  Europeans,  who  have  retired  to  the 
village  of  Waltier,  about  3^  miles  from  the  town,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  an  excellent  road.  There  is  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
great  fame  and  antiquity  at  Semachittum,  near  Vizsgapatam. 

The  Northern  Circars  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were  granted  in  August 
1765  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  "  by  way  of  free  gift,  without  the 
least  participation  of  any  person  whatever  in  the  same."  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year,  this  grant  was  recognised  by  the  Nizam  or 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan.  The  district  of  Guntoor  was  at  the  date 
of  the  grant  held  as  a  jaghire  for  life  by  Bazaulet  Jung,  the  Nizam's 
brother,  by  an  agreement  with  whom  the  Company  rented  that  dis- 
trict, and  it  did  not  come  into  their  actual  possession  until  the  death 
of  Bazaulet  Jung  in  1788.  For  the  whole  province  the  Company  paid 
to  the  Nizam  au  annual '  peshcush '  or  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees 
(70,0002,),  which  was  redeemed  in  1823  by  the  payment  of  about 
1,200,000?.,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Circars  are  now  held  in  full 
sovereignty  by  the  British.  The  natives  are  represented  as  being 
superior  both  in  appearance  and  iu  private  character  to  the  natives 
of  Bengal.  The  province  is  settled  on  the  zamiudary  system,  and  the 
old  zamiudars  are  said  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  and  uuble  race  of  men  : 
as  regards  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  are  very  much  on  the  footing 
of  the  Scottish  chieftains  of  former  days,  the  attachment  between  the 
two  classes  being  continued  through  succeeding  generations.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Mohammedans  settled  in  the  towns,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  Circars  is  wholly  Hindoo.  They  are  composed 
of  two  nations,  the  Teliuga  and  the  Oaria,  or  Orisaa,  who  speak  and 
write  different  dialects,  and  have  distinguishing  customs  and  rites, 
although  both  adhere  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  Hindoo  faith,  and  give  undisputed  pre-eminence  to  the  Brahmins. 
The  people  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  under  the  simple  form 
of  village  government,  and  have  preserved  unaltered  the  names  and 
limits  of  each  of  their  village.!,  with  its  establishment  of  officers  and 
servants,  undisturbed  by  the  changes  which  have  transferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land  from  one  set  of  rulers  to  another.  Different 
clusters  of  Hauelee  villages  have  been  formed  into  z  imiudaries,  which 
have  been  put  up  to  public  auction,  the  purchasers  being  entitled  to 
hereditary  possession  upon  payment  of  the  revenue  fixed  in  perpetuity 
upon  the  entire  lands  of  the  zamiudary.  The  revenue  collected  in 
the  Northern  Circars  is  said  by  Major  Rennell  to  have  amounted  in 
1753  to  about  43  lacs  of  rupees  (430,000/.)  per  annum.  By  a  statement 
furnished  by  the  East  India  Company  iu  1832,  it  appears  that  the 
revenue  had  then  been  augmented  to  76,68,018  rupees  (766,800/.),  an 
augmentation  of  nearly  80^.  per  cent. 

(Reunell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindiuitan  ;  Mill,  lliilory  of  British 
India ;  Parliamentary  Papert.) 

CIRCASSIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Circassians  or  Tscherkesses,  is 
situated  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  now 
understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  vicinity  of  those  of  the  Caspian,  so  that  not  only 
those  portions  which  were  formerly  called  the  Gn-at  and  Little  Kabar- 
dia,  but  also  Tchechnia,  the  country,  of  the  Midszeges  or  Tchetch- 
enes,  who  live  towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the 
Terek  :md  the  Kuma,  are  included  in  it.  [CAUCASUS.]  The  rivers 
Terek  and  Kuban,  as  far  as  their  courses  lie  east  and  west,  are  consi- 
dered as  constituting  the  northern  boundary  ;  and  the  highest  part 
of  the  Caucasian  chain  forms  the  southern.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  has  been  in  some  degree  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Russia,  and 
forms  thii  province  of  Hither  Caucasia,  to  which  is  assigned  by  Russian 
official  documents  an  area  of  41,410  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  402,300  in  1846. 

The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ridges, 
which  branch  off  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  termi- 
nate near  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kuban,  and  of  valleys  which  lie 
between  them.  The  mountain  ridges  lower  gradually,  but  with 
abrupt  declivities  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  are  commonly 
covered  with  wood  in  their  lower  portions.  The  highest  of  these 
collateral  branches  is  that  which  detaches  itself  from  Mount  Elbruz 
[CAUCASUS],  runs  north  between  42°  and  43°  E.  long.,  and  terminates 
abruptly  near  44°  N.  lat.  in  Mount  Bechtan,  which  is  4320  feet 
high.  This  range  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  warm  and  other  springs,  which  are  much  visited.  Between 
the  mountains  are  many  extensive  and  well-watered  valleys,  which 
are  very  fertile  :  they  contain  numerous  narrow  passes,  which  render 
the  access  to  them  very  difficult  to  an  invading  enemy,  and  tend  to 
foster  those  predatory  habits  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  notorious, 
and  which  render  them  the  scourge  of  travellers  and  of  their  neighbours 
in  the  plain.  The  Russians,  though  nominally  masters  of  the  country, 
are  not  able  to  prevent  their  hostile  excursions.  Their  generals  ami 
other  officers  have  often  been  made  prisoners,  and  have  obtained  their 
liberty  only  by  paying  large  ransoms.  To  protect  the  adjacent  plains, 
the  Russian  government  has  established  a  line  of  small  fortifications 
along  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  Kuma,  and  Kuban.  The  Tcheru(5-Goi  i, 
or  Black  Mountains,  which  form  the  northern  and  lower  part  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  and  are  so  called  from  their  being  densely  covered 
with  foliage,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  snow-clad  crest  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  chain,  are  rent  and  broken  into  numerous 
chasms  and  ridges  :  on  the  western  side,  between  Anapu  and  Sudjuk- 
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Kale,  forming  inaeeeasiMe  gorges  and  defilea.  All  this  region  is 
untraverscd  by  a  single  road,  and  some  of  the  tribes  here  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Russians. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Circassia,  the  habits  of  the  people  being 
opposed  to  the  concentration  of  a  great  number  of  houses  or  of  people 
oo  one  spot  They  live  in  small  villages,  the  site  of  which  is  fre- 
quently changed.  They  cultivate  the  fertile  soil  of  their  valleys, 
which  yield  grain  of  excellent  quality ;  millet  and  barley  are-the 
favourite  grains,  but  wheat  and  rye,  with  vegetables  and  tobacco,  are 
also  raised.  Agricultural  operations  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 
oxen  ;  mules  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of  burden.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated on  the  sunny  slopes,  and  good  wine  is  made;  but  it  is  spoiled 
by  being  kept  in  pitched  skins.  Every  family  possesses  several  hives 
of  bees :  honey  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities,  and  mead  is  a  favourite 
beverage.  The  country  abounds  with  every  description  of  timber, 
which  u  left  to  decay  for  want  of  means  of  transit  The  Turks  used 
before  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  country  to  ship  considerable 
quantities  of  oak,  valona,  and  box  for  Constantinople.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  more  attended  to  than  agriculture,  as  the  mountain-plateaus 
afford  excellent  and  abundant  pastures,  and  the  banks  of  the  nume- 
rous brooks  are  fringed  with  luxuriant  meadows.  Their  horses  are 
of  a  fine  breed,  and  equally  strong,  swift,  and  beautiful ;  the  people 
are  proud  of  them,  and,  like  the  Bedouins,  preserve  the  genealogies 
of  their  breed  :  they  are  used  only  for  the  saddle.  The  sheep,  which 
are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind,  are  also  much  esteemed.  Cattle  are 
small  Milk,  with  millet,  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  make  of  it  an  inebriating  beverage  called  '  kumiss.'  As  they 
are  Mohammedans  they  do  not  rear  swine.  Hunting  is  followed  by 
the  chiefs  as  a  diversion.  Salt,  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  calico,  and 
woollen  cloths  are  the  chief  imports. 

The  Circassians,  or  Tscherkeases,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  that  inhabit  this  country.  They  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys  from  the  river  Suudsha  or  Sunja  on  the 
east  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  consist  of  eleven  tribes, 
independent  of  one  another,  and  governed  by  their  own  hereditary 
princes  and  hereditary  nobility.  Their  internal  government  resembles 
the  feudal  system.  As  the  eastern  portion  of  their  country  is  called 
Kabardah,  they  have  been  sometimes  called  Kabardians  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  Kabardians  and  Circassians  belong  to  the  same  stock  and  speak 
the  same  language.  Kabardah  being  of  easy  access  to  the  Russians, 
has  been  subjected  to  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Terek  divides 
it  into  Great  and  Little  Kabardah.  To  the  east  of  the  river  Sunja 
live  the  Midszeges,  also  called  Kistes  and  Tchetchenes,  who  differ 
entirely  from  the  Circassians  in  language,  but  not  much  in  character, 
being,  if  possible,  still  greater  robbers.  West  of  them  are  some 
smaller  tribes,  but  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Abhasians,  who  are  less  addicted  to  war  than  the  Circas- 
sians, and  more  willingly  submit  to  the  Russians.  [CAUCASUS.] 
Many  Tartars  and  Coseaka  are  settled  in  Circassia.  The  traffic  in 
female  slaves  has  long  been  carried  on  between  the  Circassians  and 
Turks ;  it  was  checked  for  a  while  by  the  Russians,  but  by  a  treaty 
between  them  and  the  Circassian*  in  1 845,  the  traffic  was  re-established 
About  1000  young  girls  are  sold  yearly  by  their  parents,  and  carried 
to  the  Constantinople  market 

(Pallas  ;  Reineggs ;  The  Cancanu,  by  Ivan  Golovin  ;  Spencer,  Trarel* 
in  H'erfmt  Catuanu.) 

CIRENCESTER,  Gloucestershire,  colloquially  called  Cicester,  an 
ancient  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cirencester  and  hundred  of  Crowthorne 
aadMintr,  is  situated  on  the  river  Churn,  in  61°  48'  N.  lat,  1"  58' 
W.  long. ;  distant  17  miles  8.E.  from  Gloucester,  88  miles  W.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  95  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
The  town  is  governed  by  two  constables  and  fourteen  wardaraen,  who 
are  elected  annually ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  6096.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  Cirencester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  89  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  86,170  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
SI, Itt. 

CtraBeester  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  an  important  Roman 
military  station.  By  Ptolomeus  it  is  called  Coriuium  ;  by  Richard  of 
QI*SMBS<»,  Corinum;  and  liy  Antoninus,  Durocornovium.  Three 
Roman  road*  met  here :  the  Foasway,  the  Ermine-street,  and  the 
IdmUld  Way.  It  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  town  were  2  miles  in 
streuiufaranoe.  The  Roman  remains  which  have  at  various  times 
I  discovered  at  Ctr-neartsr  are  of  uncommon  extent,  variety,  and 
reel.  From  the  character  of  the  villas  which  have  been  traced 
Cormiam  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  people. 
HypoeaocU  of  elaborate)  construction,  teaselated  pavements,  some  of 
them  of  very  superior  design  and  execution,  statuettes,  pottery,  filmlir, 
braoalsts,  beads,  and  other  personal  ornament*,  coins,  statara  (a  sort 
of  steel-yards),  weight*,  *<•„  have  been  found,  as  well  as  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  much  historical  value.  Home  very  important  <li«- 
ooveria*  WOT*  mad*  in  the  UtUr  part  of  the  year  1849,  which,  as  well 
a*  the  other  antiquities  found  her*,  are  fully  described  in  the  work  of 
Piofsseuf  Bookman  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Daring  the  Heptarchy,  CiraocM««r  was  mcceasjvely  included  in  the 
*  Weaws   and  of  Mercia.     In  879  it  was  stormed   and 


taken  by  the  Danes,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  great  council  held  by 
Canute.  It  waa  again  stormed  and  completely  dismantled  in  the  civil 
war  between  Henry  HI.  and  the  barons.  A  magnificent  abbey  for 
black  canons  was  built  in  1117  by  Henry  I.,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  prebendaries,  which  was  established  by  the  Saxons  long 
before  the  Conquest  The  revenue  of  this  abbey  at  the  dissolution 
u  1051/.  7s.  Id. ;  its  mitred  abbot  had  *  seat  in  Parliament 
Cirencester  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  structure,  partly  of  the  18th 
and  partly  of  the  15th  centuries.  The  building  is  especially  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  magnificent  porch-house  and  mortuary  chapels. 
ItH  embattled  tower  contains  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  In  the  interior 
are  several  interesting  monuments.  A  new  oh  arch,  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist,  has  been  recently  erected.  The  Independents, 
Baptist*,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places 
of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1750,  has  an 
income  of  28t  a  year,  and  had  42  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  an 
Endowed  parochial  school,  three  hospitals  supported  from  endow- 
ments, almshouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  and  a 
dispensary.  A  county  court  is  held.  An  agricultural  college  of  a  com- 
plete and  important  character  was  established  at  Cirencester  in  1846. 
Cirencester  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade  ;  its  appearance  is  that  of 
a  very  respectable  and  opulent  country  town.  The  town  is  paved 
and  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  market  days  are 
Monday  and  Friday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  on  July  18th, 
on  the  Monday  before  and  after  Michaelmas,  and  on  November  8th, 
chiefly  for  agricultural  stock  and  produce.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
handsome  mansion  of  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Battiurst  Oakley 
Park  and  woods  are  celebrated  both  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
character  and  of  the  frequent  mention  of  them  in  the  letters  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  their  correspondents. 

(Atkyns,  Oioucefterthire ;  Rudder,  Cirencaler ;  Lysons,  Rcliquitr 
Jii-itannico-Romanit ;  Professor  Buckman  and  C.  H.  New-march,  lUut- 
tration*  of  the  Remain*  of  Roman  Art  in  Cirencetter  ;  Communication 
from  Cirencetter.) 

CiTEAUX.     [Cor«-D'OR.] 
CITTA  VECCHIA.    [MALTA.] 
CIUDAD  REAL.     [CASTILLA  LA  NUIVA.] 
CIUDAD  RODRIGO.    [LEON.] 
CIVITA-DI-PENNE.     [Annum).] 
CIVITA-DUCALE.     [Annuzzo.] 
<  'I  V ITA-SA  X-ANGELO.     [ABBUZZO.] 

CI'VITA  VE'CCHIA,  a  town  and  sea-port  in  the  Papal  States,  the 
capital  of  the  Delegation  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  port  of  Rome,  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Rome,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  7000.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  or 
moles,  of  marble  blocks,  first  raised  by  Trajan  and  afterwards  restored 
under  the  popes.  At  the  entrance  between  the  extremities  of  the  two 
moles  is  another  mole,  or  breakwater,  formed  of  large  pieces  of  rock 
thrown  into  the  sea,  under  the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  On  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  breakwater  is  the  lighthouse,  which  stands 
in  42"  4'  6"  N.  lat ;  11°  45'  E.  long.  Pliny  the  Younger  ('  Epist'  31) 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  breakwater  and  the  piers  were 
made.  There  is  from  14  to  1 8  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour, 
which  is  the  only  safe  one  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Papal  States ;  it 
is  frequented  by  about  1000  vessels  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them 
coasting  vessels,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  a  lazaretto  for 
ships  coming  from  infected  countries.  There  are  docks  also,  and  a 
prison  for  galley-slaves.  The  lighthouse  and  the  citadel  were  built 
after  designs  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  present  town  of  Civita  Vecchia 
was  built  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  and  is  regularly  fortified.  The  massive 
architecture  of  the  buildings  round  the  harbour  gives  the  place  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  regular  and  the 
houses  well  built  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  bustling  appearance. 
The  air,  although  not  very  good  in  summer,  is  not  altogether  unwhole- 
some, but  the  country  around  is  subject  to  the  malaria,  and  has  a  dfftolate 
appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  lowlands  on  this  coast  Several  lines 
of  steamers  plying  between  Marseille,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples  put 
into  the  harbour,  and  many  thousand  travellers  land  here  during  the 
year.  A  large  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  Pontifical  States  is 
brought  here  for  export,  including  wheat,  alum,  cleese,  skins,  bark, 
staves,  Ac.  The  imports  consist  of  woven  goods,  chiefly  tnmi  Km-l-iml, 
salt  provisions,  wine,  colonial  produce,  salt,  drugs,  and  haberdashery. 

Trajan  had  a  villa  here,  called  Centum  CdUf,  around  which  and  the 
port  a  town  of  the  same  name  sprung  up,  and  gradually  became  of 
considerable  importance,  as  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  tin-  Tiber 
became  choked  up  with  sand.  Centum  Celbo  was  of  importance 
also  as  a  fortress.  It  was  captured  by  Belisarins,  afterwards  by 
Tntila,  but  soon  recovered  by  Names;  and  it  continued  to  flourish 
till  A.D.  812,  when  the  Saracens  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  inhabitants 
who  escaped  founded  a  new  settlement  in  the  interior,  and  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  Civita  Vecchia  (Old  City),  a 
name  which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  Besides  the  substructions  of 
Trajan's  mole  there  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  numerous  frag. 
mente  of  Roman  buildings.  .Since  tin-  nmirrection  of  1849  the  French 
have  garrisoned  the  citadi-l  of  <Vit«  Vecohia. 

The  Delegation  of  Civita  Vecchia  bus  an  area  of  878  square  • 
and  had  a  imputation  of  21.312  in  1843.     It  is  inclosed  from  imrth- 
j  west  to  north-east  by  the  Delegation  of  Viterbo;  south-east  by  the 
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Comarca  di  Roma ;  and  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  western 
part  of  the  surface  is  generally  level,  low,  and  dotted  with  small 
lakes.  The  eastern  part  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Tuscan 
Sub-Apennines.  The  rivers  are  small,  the  most  important  being  the 
Marta,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  the  Mig- 
none  (the  ancient  Minio),  which  falls  into  the  sea  some  miles  north 
of  Civita  Vecchia.  There  are  large  salt-works  on  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marta,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  mountains 
in  the  north-eastern  districts  of  the  delegation  contain  rich  alum 
mines;  the  mineral  is  refined  at  the  government  works  at  Tolfa  in 
the  interior.  The  Delegation  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  included  in 
ancient  Etruria ;  it  forms  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

CIVITAS  AURELIA  AQUENSIS.     [BADES-BADEX.] 

CIVITELLA-DI-TRONTO.     [ABRUZZO.] 

CLACKMAN  NAN.     [CLACKMANN  A  JJSHIRE.] 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  bounded  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  river  Forth,  N.  and 
W.  by  Perthshire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Perthshire  and  Fifeshire,  lies 
between  56°  5'  and  56°  14'  N.  lat,  3°  33'  and  3°  56'  W.  long.  In 
form  it  is  very  irregular,  but  ita  greatest  length  from  north-west  to 
south-east  may  be  stated  at  10  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
north-east  to  south-west  at  8  miles.  This  county  is  the  smallest  in 
Scotland.  Its  area  is  29,744  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841 
was  19,155  ;  in  1851  it  was  22,951. 

'  "ii-line. — The  river  Forth,  which  rises  in  Stirlingshire,  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  is  navigable  above  Stirling. 
The  only  port  in  the  county  is  ALLOA,  though  there  are  several  creeks 
along  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  are  frequented  by  fishermen.  At 
Clackmannan  Tow  there  are  good  piers  and  a  small  harbour;  there 
is  also  a  small  harbour  at  Kennet  Pans. 

Surface  and  (jeology. — The  surface  of  the  county  in  the  southern  part 
consists  of  level  alluvial  tracts,  which  are  very  productive.  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  the  land  rises  gradually  into  the  Ochill  Hills, 
which  traverse  the  county  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  bases 
and  sides  of  the  Ochills  supply  good  pasturage.  The  woodlands  cover 
upwards  of  500  acres,  and  at  least  2000  acres  are  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions. The  low  grounds  have  a  fine  fertile  soil ;  the  subsoil  of  part 
being  clay.  The  elevated  land  has  a  substratum  generally  of  gravel, 
with  a  surface  of  good  loam.  On  the  high  grounds  the  soil  is  thin, 
and  on  the  hills  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  moss.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Devon  there  are  some  pieces  of  black  moss  on  both  banks  of 
the  stream,  but  these  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Bencleuch,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Ochills,  is  2400  feet  high.  The  King's  Seat,  Dollar 
Hill,  and  the  Wisp,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  do  not 
exceed  1900  feet.  From  these  hills  streams  descend  through  romantic 
glens,  and  at  Dollar,  Alva  (in  Stirlingshire),  and  Tillicoultry,  supply 
water  for  the  shawl  and  blanket  mills  and  fulling  works  of  these 
thriving  villages. 

The  Ochills  are  composed  of  trap  rocks  of  various  kinds.  The 
great  mass  is  of  the  amygdaloid  rock  and  clinkstone  porphyry  of  a 
light  colour.  Greenstone  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
the  whole  range  many  veins  of  copper  and  lead  are  found.  From  the 
face  of  the  Ochills  southward  the  rocks  are  of  the  coal  formation, 
consisting  of  sandstone,  shale  of  a  dark  colour,  fire-clay,  ironstone,  and 
limestone.  Above  the  coal  formation  are  both  old  and  recent  alluvial 
clays,  the  recent  being  the  deposit  from  the  Forth  and  its  tributary 
streams  washing  down  the  old  alluvial  clay.  The  old  alluvial  clay 
consists  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders  intimately  mixed,  imper- 
vious to  water  and  the  most  sterile  of  compounds.  The  recent  alluvial 
deposit  is  of  blue,  soft  mud  or  silt  in  the  lower  part,  and  strong  clay 
at  the  surface. 

//;/ilroyraphy.' — The  Devon  or  North  Devon  rises  in  Perthshire,  and 
traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  along 
the  base  of  the  Ochills,  till,  turning  southward,  after  a  short  course 
in  that  direction,  it  falls  into  the  Forth  atCambus,  a  village  two  miles 
W.  from  Alloa.  It  receives  in  its  winding  course,  through  the  rich 
and  beautiful  vale  of  Devon,  several  tributary  mountain  streams,  the 
larger  being  those  of  Dollar,  Tillicoultry,  and  Alva.  The  South  or 
Black  Devon  has  its  source  in  Fifeshire,  and  flows  westward  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
North  Devon,  falling  into  the  Forth  opposite  Clackmannan.  In 
summer  it  is  a  small  stream,  its  waters  being  principally  collected  in 
dams,  for  the  mills  on  its  banks. 

Commitment i'mt. — The  communications  of  the  county  with  the  east 
coast  and  the  sea  are  through  the  ports  of  Alloa  and  Kincardine. 
An  excellent  road  traverses  the  county  east  and  west.  By  the 
Stirling  station  of  the  Scottish  Central  railway,  the  county  has  rail- 
way communication  with  the  south  and  north-east  of  Scotland  ;  and 
a  short  branch  connects  Alloa  with  the  Falkirk  station  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  railway.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railway 
traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  connects  it  with  the 
;  ^h  Central  railway,  with  Fifeshire,  and  with  the  eastern  coast. 

Climate. — The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west;  they 
bring  rain,  but  are  accompanied  by  a  mild  temperature.  The  least 
frequent  winds  are  from  the  east  and  north-east,  which  blow  for  a 
short  time  in  spring,  the  weather  being  then  dry  and  cold.  Consider- 
ably IBM  rain  fall"  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ochills,  while  the  low  grounds,  protected  from  the 


north  winds  by  the  hills,  have  the  atmosphere  kept  clear,  and  heat 
and  cold  alike  moderated  by  the  exposure  of  the  coast  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  the  German  Ocean. 

Agriculture. — Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  the  county  is 
under  cultivation.  In  the  low  grounds  the  land  is  cropped  in  a 
regular  system  of  rotation,  the  hills  being  devoted  exclusively  to 
pasturage.  Agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual 
improvement :  great  attention  is  paid  to  manuring ;  draining  is 
almost  universal,  frequently  with  tiles,  but  chiefiy  with  stone.  The 
lands  are  also  well  fenced  with  stone  walls  or  hedges  ;  where  hedges 
are  used  they  are  always  neatly  trimmed.  The  blackfaced,  or  a  mix- 
ture betwixt  the  blackfaced  and  Leicester  breeds  of  sheep,  are  bred  on 
the  hills.  The  Teeswater  breed  of  cattle  is  reared  also,  though  a 
preference  is  given  to  Ayrshire  and  short-honied  cattle.  Leases  are 
generally  for  19  years,  sometimes  at  fixed  money  rents,  though  in 
many  cases  at  specific  quantities  of  grain  rents,  or  at  rents  dependent 
on  the  fiars  prices  of  the  county.  There  are  several  fairs  held  in  the 
county,  but  none  of  any  general  importance. 

Industry. — In  the  parish  of  Alloa  are  distilleries,  breweries,  manu- 
factures of  yams,  plaidings,  shawls,  tartans,  druggets,  and  blankets, 
corn  and  flour  mills,  a  glass-work,  a  foundry,  a  brick  and  tile  work 
and  pottery,  and  a  tan  work.  There  are  salmon  fishings  in  the 
Forth.  Woollen  shawls  and  tartans  are  made  at  Tillicoultry.  Small 
quarries  of  sandstone  and  limestone  are  wrought  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  The  extensive  coal-fields  in  Alloa  and  Clackmannan 
parishes,  which  form  that  part  of  the  county  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth,  supply  large  quantities  of  coal  for  exportation.  The  iron 
manufacture  carried  on  at  Devon  ironworks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Devon  stream,  is  important.  Small  railways  connect  these  works 
with  Alloa  harbour  and  Clackmannan  Pow,  and  they  possess  ready 
communication  with  all  the  great  markets  by  the  Stirling  and  Dun- 
fermline line  of  railway. 

Dirisions,  Town*,  <kc. — The  county  contains  four  parishes,  the 
largest  being  Alloa,  to  which  is  united  the  ancient  parish  of  Tullibody, 
of  which  Alloa  itself  was  once  a  chaplainry.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease 
at  Sauchie  near  Clackmannan,  and  occasional  service  at  Tullibody. 
The  Free  Church  has  6  congregations,  the  United  Presbyterians 
have  4,  the  Episcopalians  1,  and  there  are  in  the  county  a  few  other 
congregations  of  Dissenters.  The  county  is  within  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling.  Clackmannanshire,  along  with  the  county  of  Kinross, 
sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Its  constituency  was 
1149  in  1853. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  county  is  AtLOA. 

Clackmannan,  the  county  town,  is  2  miles  E.  from  Alloa,  about 
29  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground 
rising  from  the  plain  or  shore  of  the  Forth.  The  population  of  the 
town,  with  which  is  included  the  villages  of  Kennet  and  Newtonshaw, 
was  1535  in  1853.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church 
and  county  hall.  The  courts  of  the  county  are  held  at  Alloa. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned  : — Dollar,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ochills:  population,  1079.  There  are  bleaching  works  and 
woollen  manufactures.  The  Dollar  Institution  is  an  academy  founded 
in  1818  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Nab  of  London,  who  directed  a  large  for- 
tune made  by  his  own  exertions  to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes 
in  his  native  parish.  The  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education  are  taught.  The  income  from  endow- 
ment is  about  20000.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was 
350.  There  are  several  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tillicoultry  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ochills :  population,  3217.  The  inhabitants  ure 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  tartans,  and  serge. 
There  are  also  fulling-mills.  Tullibody,  a  village  about  2  miles  W. 
from  Alloa :  population  about  700.  It  contains  an  ancient  chapel, 
built  by  David  I.  Cambue,  a  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Devon  and 
the  Forth  :  population  about  300.  There  are  schools  at  all  these  places ; 
the  county  possessing  of  parochial,  endowed,  and  private  schools 
perhaps  a  greater  proportion  than  auy  other  shire  in  Scotland. 

History,  Antiquities,  <tc. — Clackmannanshire  was  the  seat  of  the 
Bruces  for  many  generations,  and  an  old  tower  in  Clackmannan  parish 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Robert  Bruce.  Sauchie  Tower,  in 
the  same  parish,  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle  once  the  property  of  the  earls 
of  Cathcart.  Schaw  Park  (Lord  Mansfield's)  and  Kennet  (the  mansion 
of  Bruce  of  Keunet)  are  the  modern  residences  in  this  pariah.  In 
Dollar  parish  are  the  ruins  of  the  very  fine  old  feudal  stronghold 
called  Gloome  Castle,  or  Castle  Campbell,  burned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1645.  It  occupies  a  romantic  situation,  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  and  nearly  precipitous  hill,  near  the  village  of  Dollar.  The  keep 
is  still  in  fine  preservation.  Roman  sepulchral  vases  and  stone  coffins 
of  an  ealier  period  have  been  found  in  the  county.  Lord  Abercromby 
has  a  seat  at  Tullibody,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  which  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots  (A.D.  834),  destroyed  the  Picts. 
The  ancient  chapel  of  Tullibody  dates  from  1149. 

In  1851  there  was  one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Clackmannan. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  20151. 
2s.  Sd. 

CLAGENFURTH.     [KLAOKNKCRT.] 

CLAIRVAUX,  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
is  situated  between  wooded  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aube 
and  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  confines  of  Haute-Marne.  It 
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u  of  DO  importance  in  iUelf,  but  it  n-taiiu  the  name  of  one  of  the  moit 
celebrated  Benedictine  abbey*  in  Europe. 

The  abbey  of  1'lwrrnux  was  founded  in  A.U.  1114  by  St  Bernard, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  monk*  from  the  abbey  of  Clteaux,  the  chief 
establishment  of  the  Cistercians.  Hugue*,  count  of  lluunpagne,  wai 
iu  fint  benefactor,  who  endowed  it  with  the  valley  of  Clairral  (Clara 
Vallis),  originally  called  the  valley  d'Ahrinthe  (of  Wormwood),  and 
the  woody  region  around  it  The  foundation  wan  increased  sub*e- 
uiiriitly  by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne  ;  and  the  king*  of  France, 
the  oounU  of  Flanders,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  France  added 
larger/  by  their  gift*  to  the  revenue*  of  the  abbey.  After  the  commu- 
nity had'lired  at  Clairraux  for  seventeen  yean  it  waa  found  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  number*  of  thoee  who  joined  the 
order  to  enlarge  the  buildinge ;  and  at  the  death  of  St.  Bernard  in 
1153  there  wen  700  rnonkn  in  the  abbey. 

The  utonlu  were  not  idle.  The  rule  under  which  they  lived  was 
eminently  "•nl""lftH  to  make  them  industrious  and  useful ;  anil  civi- 
lisation owe*  the  Benedictines  of  Clairraux  much.  If  in  after  times 
the  revenue*  of  Clairraux  became  enormously,  or  as  some  would  ray 
scandalously  wealthy,  this  was  owing  not  so  much  to  rich  gift*  from 
royal  and  noble  benefactor*,  as  to  the  wise  regulations  of  the  sagacious 
founder,  who  infused  into  his  followers  and  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors the  spirit  of  useful  labour.  In  fact  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  was 
an  inm"*"**  industrial  establishment.  Timber  was  felled  and  saw- 
mills set  at  work  ;  hydraulic  works,  drainage,  and  irrigation  were 
practically  studied ;  oil-mills,  corn-mills,  fulling-mill-',  and  tan-yards 
were  established ;  wool  was  spun,  cloth  woven,  metals  were  forged, 
and  farms  tilled  by  the  monks  of  Clairvaux.  Each  of  these  trades 
and  occupations  was  under  the  direction  of  a  prefect  styled  '  master 
of  the  forests,'  '  master  of  the  forges,'  &c.  Whatever  products  were 
not  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  abbey  were  sold  at  the  fairs 
of  Chitillon-sur-Seine,  Bar-sur-Aube,  &c.,  and  the  proceeds  added  to 
the  resources  of  the  community.  Such  energetic  management  could 
not  fail  to  make  Clairvaux  wealthy  ;  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the 
17th  century  it  possessed  nearly  60  villages  and  a  vast  number  of 
farms,  above  1500  acres  of  meadow  land,  extensive  vineyards,  about 
00,000  acres  of  forest*,  4  metal  forges  and  foundries,  ftc.,  and  the 
gross  annual  income  from  all  sources  was  valued  at  600,000  livres, 
about  24,000*.  Not  less  than  537  religious  houses  in  Prance  and 
different  parts  of  Europe  were  affiliated  to  Clairvaux.  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  site  of  this  van',  monastery  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that 
an  arbitration  about  a  wager  which  is  given  iu  the  archives  of  the 
Aube  proves  that  in  16S3  the  circuit  of  the  abbey  walls  exceeded  that 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chaumont  by  693  feet 

At  the  same  time  that  all  the  above  mentioned  utilitarian  processes 
were  carried  on  Clairraux  was  a  nursery  of  learning.  Pope  Eugene  III., 
fifteen  cardinals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
statesmen  were  at  different  periods  inmates  of  the  abbey.  The  poor 
were  fed,  and  travellers,  rich  and  poor,  entertained. 

When  religious  houses  were  suppressed  in  France  there  were  still 
40  choir  monks  and  30  lay  brothers  in  Clairvaux.  The  revenue  of 
the  abbey  then  amounted  to  66,000  livres,  besides  700  sciiers  of  corn 
(each  equal  to  4  -4  bushels),  and  700  muids  of  wine  (each  equal  to 
70'8  gall<>n»).  Within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  which  were  then 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circuit,  were  magnificent  cloisters, 
several  churches,  and  a  vast  cellar,  in  which  was  a  vat  containing  800 
muids  of  wine  (about  a  year's  income  of  that  sort  of  produce).  The 
abbey  buildings  were  greatly  injured  at  the  revolution ;  they  were 
subsequently  sold,  and  a  glim-factory  was  established  within  the 
walls.  They  were  re-purclianed  by  the  state  in  1808  and  converted 
into  a  mendicity  bouse,  which  the  government  of  the  restoration 
transformed  into  a  central  house  of  detention  for  the  departments  of 
Ain,  Ardennes,  Aube,  Cote-d'Or,  Jura,  Marne,  Haute-Marne,  Ueurthc, 
Xeuse,  Moselle,  Niivre,  8»Ane-«t-Loire,  and  Y.HI-I-.  Tlie  buildings 
are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  solidity  and  extent  The  refectory 
has  been  converted  into  a  chapel ;  it  resembles  the  nave  of  a  church, 
has  a  vaulted  roof  27  feet  high,  and  wainscotted  walls,  on  which 
•re  severe!  nidelyrxecub-d  figures  ascribed  to  the  handiwork  of 
the  monks ;  this  chapel  con  hold  with  ease  2000  prisoners.  Across 
the  middle  of  the  hall  that  served  (and  still  serves)  for  a  laundry,  a 
living  stream  three  yards  broad  runs  between  inclined  flagstones. 
The  prisoner*  detained  at  Clairvaux  ore  made  to  work  as  carpenter", 
tailors,  shoe-maker*,  rope  lookers,  tc.,  or  they  ore  engaged  iu  the 
ntasrafacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  hempen,  and  linen  ti*inp«. 

(Merlin,  IJhfrrrmtion*  /finongtut  nr  la  Maiton  ,U  cVui.tniu  i/atu 
In  Jlfmvirtt  <U  ZWro«Lr,  Aoul  1739;  Ucnnand,  L«  r.i',li>*heq*t  de 
Clafcnuv ;  .DKTWMMWV  dt  la  Fra*r,.\ 
UL] 
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CLARE,  a  maritime  enmity  in  the  province  of  MunsU-r,  Ireland,  U 
bounded  N.  by  Ualway  Bay  *nd  the  county  of  Ualway.  i 
the  river  an<l  Mtuary  of  the  .Shannon,  which  separate*  it  fn.m  the 
conntiM  of  Tippersry,  Limerick,  awl  Kerry,  and  W.  by  the   \ 
Ocean.     It  lie*  between  5r  8?  and  53*  T  X.  Ut,  fc    i.V  *n  ! 
W.  long. ;  the  greatest  length  north-east  and  south-weit  is  874  Illile" ', 
the  greatest  breadth  north  west  and  south  east  U  38  miles ;  the  area 
U  70t),M5  now,  of  which  in  1851  then  were  101,655  acre*  under 


crops,  377,002  acres  in  grass,  8562  in  plantations,  5173  fallow  and 
uncropped  arable  land,  and  212,972  acres  estimated  extent  of  bog, 
waste  land,  and  water.  The  population  in  1851  was  212,428. 

Surface,  flydngrapliy,  CommtHttcalioia. — The  portion  of  the  county 
lying  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Oalway  boundary  is,  to  the  extent 
of  about  150  square  miles,  occupied  by  the  mountain  group  of  Slieve 
Baughta.  This  group  stretches  into  tr-e  adjoining  county,  and  con- 
tains three  principal  connected  lakes :  Lough  Teroig,  on  the  boundary 
of  Clare  and  Ualway ;  Lough  Graney,  farther  south  iu  the  centre  of 
the  group;  and  Lough  O'Urady,  between  Lough  Oraney  and  that 
expansion  of  the  Shannon  called  Lough  berg  ou  the  east,  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  district  discharge  themselves  by  the  Scariff  River  at 
tho  village  and  creek  of  Scariff.  Southward  from  the  Slieve  Baughta 
group  extends  the  mountainous  tract  of  Slieve  Uaruagh.  which  runs 
with  little  interruption  from  Scariff  on  the  north  to  Bunratty  on  the 
south,  where  the  waters  of  Lough  Breedy,  Lough  Boon,  Lough 
Cloonlea,  and  several  other  lakes  lying  along  the  western  border  of 
the  range  discharge  themselves  by  the  Ougarnee  River  into  the 
Shannon.  The  chief  drain  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  district  is  the 
Block  water,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  a  little  above  Limerick. 
The  highest  points  of  the  Slieve  Baughta  and  Slieve  Barnagh  range 
are  1312  and  1746  feet  respectively.  West  of  these  groups,  and  occu- 
pying the  central  district  of  Clare,  there  is  a  comparatively  level 
country  stretching  north  and  south,  the  waters  of  which,  collected 
from  Loughs  Inchiquin,  Tedane,  I  nchicronane,  Dromore,  Ballyally,  snd 
several  others,  unite  about  the  centre  of  the  county  and  form  the 
Fergus,  a  fine  navigable  river,  which  augmented  by  the  Clareen  at 
Ennig,  the  county  town,  flows  due  south  by  Clare,  and  after  forming 
a  large  astuary  with  numerous  islands  and  excellent  anchorages,  unites 
with  the  Shannon  about  eight  miles  west  of  Bunratty.  The  junction 
of  these  rivers  forms  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water.  The  remainder 
of  the  county,  from  the  shore  of  Oalway  Bay  on  the  north  to  Cloude- 
rulaugh  on  the  south  and  thence  westward  to  the  ocean,  is  occuj ••;••! 
by  highlands,  the  waters  from  which  flow  chiefly  into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Dunbeg  and  Euuistymon  rivers.  Of  these  heights  the  principal 
is  Gallon  Mountain,  1282  feet,  rising  westward  from  Ennis  over  Mill- 
town,  a  small  town  situated  about  midway  on  the  western  line  of  sea- 
coast  Clare  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast-line  than  any  other 
county  in  Ireland.  From  Scariff  on  the  Shannon  to  Curraurue  on 
Ualway  Bay  the  whole  length  of  coast-line  is  230  English  miles,  of 
which  about  140  miles  lie  along  the  Shannon  and  SO  miles  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  coast,  from  Block  Head  on  the 
north  to  Loop  Head  on  the  south,  a  direct  line  of  nearly  60  English 
miles,  has  only  two  harbours,  and  these  not  capable  of  sheltering 
vessels  of  more  than  50  to  100  tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
bays  or  fishing  stations  of  Kilkee,  Dunbeg,  Milltown,  and  Liscanor, 
the  whole  coast  towards  the  Atlantic  in  iron-bound.  The  clifla  in  souio 
places  are  remarkable  for  their  great  elevation  and  perpendicular  sec- 
tion towards  the  sea.  At  Moher,  on  the  north  of  Liscanor  Bay,  the 
clill'-line  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  has 
an  average  elevotion  of  400  feet :  at  one  point  it  attains  the  height  of 
587  feet  The  strata  ore  horizontal  and  variously  coloured,  and  in 
many  places  they  overhang.  These  cliffs  ore  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  of  which  during  a  gale  break  against  them 
with  extraordinary  violence.  Numerous  islands  and  detached  stacks 
of  rock  worn  into  fantastic  forms  mark  the  devastating  effects  of  these 
storms,  which  have  disconnected  them  from  the  mainland. 

The  shore  of  the  Shannon  commencing  from  Loop  Head  has  nume- 
rous creeks  which  might  be  rendered  useful  either  as  asylum-harbours 
or  stations  of  trade,  but  at  present  there  is  no  security  for  vessels  of 
heavy  tonnage  in  hard  weather  nearer  to  Loop  Head  than  the  anchor- 
ages of  the  Fergus.  At  t'arrigaholt,  a  small  village  immediately  under 
Loop,  U  a  fishing  pier ;  and  at  Kilrush,  formerly  a  very  prosperous 
place  about  halfway  between  Carrigaholt  and  the  Fergus,  in  a  pier  with 
a  quay ;  but  the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

Eastward  from  Kilrush  the  Shannon,  which  at  its  entrance  is  ten 
Kuglixh  miles  in  width,  begins  to  contract ;  but  after  sweeping  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  very  deep  channel — 100  to  120  feet  in  mid- 
channel— round  the  peninsula  of  Clouderalaugh,  between  which  an<! 
the  shore  of  Limerick  U  the  Race  of  Tarbert,  it  expands  again  to  a 
width  of  several  miles  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fergus,  about  ten 
mile*  farther  inland.  The  entrance  of  the  Fergus  lies  between  Innis- 
iiiurry  Island  on  the  west  and  Rinana  Point  on  the  east  The  cestuary 
is  here  five  miles  wide.  Towards  the  western  side  it  is  encumbered 
by  islands,  of  which  there  are  eight  considerable  ones  covering  about 
four  square  miles.  These  islands  contract  the  ship-channel  to  a 
breadth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  channel  is  safe  for 
vessels  drawing  1 6  feet  of  water,  and  on  the  mud-banks  at  either 
side  a  ship  may  at  all  times  ground  with  safety.  From  the  Shannon 
to  ( "lure  the  river  is  called  tho  Lower  Fergus,  and  from  Clare  to  Ennis 
(hr  rp|»T  Fi-rgus.  The  Upper  Fergus  is  a  deep  and  quiet  piece  of 
water  more  like  a  large  canal  than  a  river.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Lower  Fergus  by  a  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  abutments  of  the  bridge 
of  Clare  are  built  This  natural  dam  keepa  the  upper  part  of  the 
.nstently  full  and  navigable  to  Ennis,  the  county  town,  thnv 
miles  distant  Several  drainage  works  have  been  recently  ex. 
by  government  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  river 
and  to  improve  the  land  on  iU  banks. 
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Eight  miles  east  from  Rinana  Point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ougarnee 
River,  up  which  the  tide  flows  to  Six-Mile  Bridge  ;  but  the  vicinity  of 
Limerick  renders  its  navigable  capabilities  of  little  importance.  One 
suburb  of  Limerick  lies  in  the  county  of  Clare.  In  this  county  are 
also  the  chief  lines  of  canal  by  which  the  Shannon  navigation  ia 
continued  from  Limerick  to  Killaloe.  Within  the  last  twelve  years 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  roads  of  the  county  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  commmissioners  of  public  works. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  <tv. — The  geological  constitution  of  the  surface 
id  simple.  The  Slieve  Baughta  Mountains  consist  of  a  nucleus  of  clay- 
slate,  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  intruded  through  a  break  in  the 
surrounding  limestone  plain,  hi  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Range  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  limestone  which 
insulates  this  mountainous  district  spreads  westward  over  the  more 
level  basin  of  the  Fergus,  and  rises  into  very  nigged  elevations  towards 
the  Oalway  boundary  on  the  north-west.  Beyond  the  basin  of  the 
Fergus  commences  an  extensive  clay  slate  and  trap  formation,  which 
stretches  westward  from  the  limestone-field  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  which  it  presents  the  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
coast-line.  The  whole  of  this  coast  abounds  in  phenomena  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

Beds  of  ironstone  and  strata  of  coal  occur  upon  Mount  Callan  ;  a 
seam  of  coal  three  feet  thick  appears  hi  the  face  of  the  rock  a  little 
above  high-water  mark  over  Liscanor  Bay,  near  Ennistymond ;  and 
again  near  Mutton  Island,  both  inland  and  on  the  shore  of  Malbay  ; 
another  seam  appears  in  the  bed  of  a  river  near  Carrigaholt,  as  also  at 
Fieragh  Bay,  LemadufF,  and  LonghiU  Ferry.  Iron-ore  is  found  at 
several  places,  and  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Malbay  coast ;  on 
the  bauks  of  tlie  Ardsallas,  a  feeder  of  the  Fergus  flowing  from  the 
east ;  on  the  shore  of  Liscanor  Bay  adjacent  to  the  cool  tract,  between 
Corrofin  and  Ennis  in  the  centre  of  the  county  ;  and  in  several  other 
places.  Lead-minus  are  worked  at  Kilbricken.  Rich  lead-ore  abounds 
in  the  limestone  district,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
barony  of  Burren  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Copper  pyrites  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  same  barony.  Manganese  is  found  at  EnnistymoHd,  Car- 
rigaholt, Cross,  and  other  places  on  the  sea-coast.  Chalybeate  waters 
abound  in  the  district  westward  from  the  sources  of  the  Fergus.  Very 
tiiii'  black  marble  has  been  raised  at  C'raggliath,  near  Ennui ;  it  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  free  from  spots.  On  the  shore  of  Lough  Qraney 
is  found  a  hard  crystalline  sand  much  used  for  scythe-boards,  which 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  brought  from  England.  The  coast  from 
Kilrush  to  Carrigaholt  abounds  with  excellent  slate  and  flag  quarries. 
There  are  also  quarries  of  flag  of  a  good  quality  at  Ennistymond. 
The  Broadford  slates  from  the  Slieve  Bernagh  district  are  considered 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  Welsh ;  an  inferior  kind  is  obtained  from  the 
slate  quarries  at  Killaloe. 

Soil,  Climate,  <tc. — The  characters  of  the  different  soils  correspond 
to  the  characteristic  geological  division.  In  the  schistose  and  trachyte 
districts  the  soil  is  cold  and  moory ;  in  the  calcareous  region  warm 
and  friable,  though  light;  on  the  borders  of  the  different  tracts, 
especially  of  the  slaty  and  calcareous,  deep  and  loamy.  In  some 
districts  there  are  detached  spots  of  very  remarkable  richness.  These 
are  usually  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  and  are 
liable  to  periodical  inundations.  They  are  called  corcaghs  or  corcasses, 
a  word  nearly  synonymous  with  the  English  provincial  term  bottoms. 
The  corcass  lands  lie  chiefly  along  the  Shannon  and  Fergus  from 
Limerick  westward,  in  some  places  extending  inland  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Another  species  of  rich  grazing  land  of  frequent  occurrence 
here  as  well  as  in  Gulway,  is  the  turlogh,  or  periodical  lake,  an 
accumulation  of  water«ither  forced  upward  by  subterranean  channels, 
or  formed  by  surface  waters  which  have  no  outlet.  These  floods  lie 
in  the  turlogh  during  the  winter,  and  leave  it  prepared  for  the  most 
abundant  vegetation  in  the  spring.  The  whole  of  this  calcareous 
tract  abounds  with  subterraneous  communications  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  lake  to  lake,  as  at  the  sources  of  the  Fergus,  or 
rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  temporary  pools  and  turloghs.  The 
barony  of  Burren,  which  comprises  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
limestone  field  of  Clare,  is  a  very  remarkable  district.  Here  the 
bare  limestone  rock  rises  to  the  surface  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  give 
the  whole  district  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  white 
cement.  The  country  is  everywhere  very  rugged  and  hilly,  and  the 
worst  supplied  with  water  of  any  in  Ireland.  The  only  supply  of 
water  in  the  interior  is  by  turloghs.  One  of  these  at  Kilcorney,  a 
place  remote  from  any  river,  is  fed  by  a  periodical  stream  issuing 
each  winter  from  a  cave  in  the  vicinity.  Notwithstanding  its  sterile 
appearance,  this  country  is  far  from  being  unproductive.  In  the 
crevices  of  the  limestone  rock  sprouts  a  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
grass,  particularly  well  suited  for  fattening  sheep.  Yarrow,  white 
clover,  trefoil,  ciji<[iu.>!i>il,  virga  aurea,  juniper,  and  yew,  grow  sponta- 
neously and  in  abundance,  although  in  patches.  The  supply  of  fuel 
nty,  there  being  little  or  no  bog ;  yet  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  castles  in  all  parts  of  the  barony  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  thickly  inhabited  during  its  possession  by  the  old 
Irish.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  coast  procure  their  supply  of 
turf  in  boaU  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Oalway.  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  county  there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  particularly  towards  the 
wrath-west,  where  a  tract  of  bog,  containing  14,950  Irish,  or  about 
24,000  English  acres,  extends  from  the  Shannon  at  Kilrush  to  the 


shores  of  the  Atlantic  at  Moore  Bay  and  Dunbeg.  There  is  no  lime- 
stone in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  au  inexhaustible  supply  of  sea- 
sand  can  be  had  at  Dunbeg.  Although  the  county  is  very  bare  of 
trees,  the  bogs  abound  in  timber.  The  mode  of  finding  bog  timber 
as  practised  here  is  rather  remarkable.  It  is  observed  that  the  dew 
does  not  lie  on  the  part  of  the  bog  immediately  above  a  tree,  as  it 
does  elsewhere.  The  position  of  a  piece  of  timber  is  thus  easily 
ascertained  before  the  dews  rise  in  the  morning. 

The  climate  is  healthy.  The  county  is  in  general  much  exposed, 
particularly  to  violent  gales  from  the  Atlantic.  Frost  and  snow 
seldom  continue  long.  In  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  eastern 
district,  the  climate  is  moist  and  very  mild.  The  fishing  industry 
of  the  county  is  now  almost  extinct. 

Hiitory,  Antiquities,  <tc. — Clare  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  Thomond  or  North  Munster.  An  English  force,  under 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  was  admitted  by  Donell,  the  petty  sovereign, 
in  A.D.  1171.  The  English  retained  the  fortresses  of  Buuratty  and 
Clare,  and  a  considerable  territory,  until  the  death  of  Richard  de 
Clare,  in  1317;  from  which  period  until  the  submission  of  Murragh 
O'Brien  in  1543,  this  part  .of  Thomond  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  families.  In  1565  the  county  was  made  shire-ground  by 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  included  in  the  province  of  Counauyht.  From 
Connaught  it  was  again  transferred  to  Munster,  on  the  petition  of  the 
second  earl  of  Thomond,  in  1601.  Large  allotments  were  made  in 
Clare  for  the  satisfaction  of  adventurers  and  soldiers  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1653  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  forfeitures  con- 
sequent on  the  revolution  of  1688  that  a  permanent  proprietary 
was  established.  The  rebellion  of  1798  scarcely  extended  to  this 
county. 

During  the  present  century  Clare  was  for  a  time  remarkable  for 
agrarian  disturbances,  now  happily  at  an  end.  The  Clare  election  of 
1828,  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  was  returned  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  affecting 
that  part  of  the  population,  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Irish 
history. 

There  are  round  towers  at  Scattery  Island,  off  Kilrush  (120  feet 
high,  a  known  landmark  in  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon),  at 
Drumcliff  in  the  barony  of  Islands,  at  Dyaert  and  Kilnaboy  in  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  and  at  Innis  Cailtre,  an  island  in  the  creek  of 
Scariff,  on  Lough  Derg  :  the  abbey  of  Ennis,  which  the  famous 
Turlogh  O'Brien  enriched  in  1806  with  bells,  crosses,  rich  embroidery, 
and  painted  gloss  windows  ('Annals  of  Innisfalleu  and  Caithereim 
Toirdelbach '),  is  still  standing.  The  abbey  of  Quin,  in  the  barony 
of  Bunratty,  about  five  miles  east  of  Ennis,  is  a  noble  pile  of  black 
marble,  for  the  building  of  which,  in  the  13th  century,  Cornea  More 
Macuauiara,  the  founder,  is  said  to  have  been  created  a  prince  by  the 
pope.  The  ruins  on  the  islands  of  Innis  Scattery  and  Innis  Cailtree 
are  also  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary.  Cromlechs  are  numerous, 
and  the  tomb  of  Conan  on  Mount  Callen,  with  its  Ogham  inscription, 
is  still  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  dispute. 

Division*,  Towns,  <tc. — Clare  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Burren 
on  the  north,  Corcomroe  on  the  north-west,  Ibrickan  on  the  west, 
Moyarta  on  the  south-west,  Clouderalaugh  on  the  south,  Inchiquin  in 
the  north  centre,  Islands  in  the  south  centre,  Bunratty,  Upper  and 
Lower,  on  the  south-east  and  east,  and  Tulla,  Upper  and  Lower. 

ESN  is,  the  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union ;  B  '.LLY- 

VAGHAX,  COBBOFIN,    ENHISTYMON,    KlLLADYSERT,    KlLBUSH,    SCARIFF, 

TULLA,  which  are  likewise  the  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions,  and  KILLA- 
LOE, which  gives  title  to  a  bishopric,  will  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  titles.  The  following  minor  places  we  notice  here, 
with  the  populations  in  1851  : — 

Bruadford,  population  342,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Killaloe,  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  Lough  Doou.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc 
several  fine  mansions.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary force.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  fairs  on  June  21st, 
and  November  21st.  There  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Ennistymou 
Union.  (Jan'iyaluilt,  population  320,  a  fishing  village  at  the  head 
of  Carrigaholt  Bay,  about  9  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Kilrush,  possesses  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  is  here  a  dispensary  of  the  Kilrush 
Union.  The  fishery  carried  on  is  of  some  importance,  and  largo 
quantities  of  turf  are  sent  to  Limerick.  The  pier  and  harbour  are 
not  adapted  to  afford  anchorage  or  security  to  large  vessels.  Clare, 
population  892,  besides  the  inmates  of  an  auxiliary  workhouse  939, 
in  all  1831;  is  situated  on  the  river  Fergus,  about  2  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Ennis.  The  old  castle  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  A 
stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  here.  This  town  which  was  once  the 
county  town  is  now  of  very  little  importance.  Fairs  are  held  in  May, 
August,  and  November.  Ktifeiiora,  population  387,  besides  510  in 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  is  situated  about  14  miles  N.W.  from  Ennis. 
The  parish  church  is  a  respectable  building,  with  a  massive  square 
tower.  Kilfenora  wxs  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as  1265.  It  is 
now  united  with  the  sees  of  Killaloe,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagb. 
[KILLALOE.]  In  the  '  Ulster  Annals '  it  is  stated  that  the  abbey  and 
town  were  burned  by  Murtogh  O'Brien  in  1055.  A  fragment  of  the 
old  abbey  still  remains;  near  it  are  several  ancient  crosses.  The 
laud  around  the  village  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  KUkee,  popula- 
tion 1869,  a  small  watering  place  situated  on  a  small  creek  of  Malbay, 
about  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Kilrush,  is  much  resorted  to  by  sea- 
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•nail  harbour,  and  i>  a  station  whence  fishing  operation*  an  to  some 
••teat  carried  on.  /x-AisrA  or  Laltinek,  population  999,  besides  610 
ia  the  worknooM,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lisoanor  Bay.  about  2  mile* 
S.W.  frvni  Enuiatymon,  i*  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing,  forwhi  h 
the  neighbouring  strand  i*  well  adapted.  Near  the  village  are  the 
rain*  of  Moy  Cattle,  also  the  natural  curioaitie*  called  the  Puffing- 
Hole*  and  the  Dropping-well.  Lueanor,  population  429,  i*  situated 
oa  the  north  aid*  of  Liacanor  Bay,  about  4  mile*  W.  from  Knni-ty- 
mon.  It  pceaeen*  a  small  pier  and  harlxnir  affording  valuable  shelter 
to  veenl*  of  amall  burden,  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  for  some 
distance  giving  few  opportunities  of  such  a  refuge.  A  fishing  trade 
of  some  importance  i*  carried  on  here,  Milttown-.Walbay,  population 
1452,  beaide*  1060  inmate*  of  workhouses,  is  situated  on  the  road 
b«iViuu  EnnUtymon  and  Kilkee,  about  8  mile*  S.W.  by  S.  from 
KnnkBtymon,  and  at  the  head  of  a  cove  of  Malbay.  It  i*  favourably 
situated  fur  sea-bathing,  and  has  on  that  account  risen  into  compara- 
tive importance.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  There  is  a  dispensary  of 
the  Knnutvmon  Union.  Seven  fain  are  held  during  the  year,  jvne- 


opulation  1111,  a  small  market-town,  about  7  miles 
8.K.  I'V  S.  from  Ennis,  possesses  a  good  local  trade.  Five  fairs  are 
bel.l  in  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held,  and  the  town  is  a  station 
of  the  constabulary  force.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  interesting 
relic*  of  antiquity.  VBrim't  Bridge,  population  401,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  opposite  the  village  of  Montpelier, 
county  Limerick,  with  which  it  U  connected  by  the  bridge  from 
which  the  village  take*  it*  designation.  The  rapid*  which  at  this  place 
made  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  very  difficult,  have  been  deepened, 
and  the  span  of  several  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  has  been  enlarged. 
The  bridge,  which  has  stood  for  several  centuries,  has  hi  its  original 
construction  been  strongly  built  of  rubble-stone,  though  rather  roughly 
put  together.  Fain  are  held  on  July  25th  and  November  7th.  Quin, 
population  284,  situated  about  3  miles  E.  from  Clare,  is  remarkable 
a*  containing  the  remains  of  Quin  abbey,  one  of  the  beat  preserved 
old  monastic  buildings  in  Ireland.  It  wa*  erected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  The  square  tower,  the  cloisters,  and  the 
aide*,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Six-Mile  Bridge,  population  762, 
about  11  mile*  S.E.  from  Ennis,  was  formerly  of  some  importance, 
but  has  now  little  to  attract  observation.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here.  Beaide*  an  Episcopal  church,  there  are  two  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholic*,  a  court-house,  a  market-house,  and  a  dispensary. 
An  annual  fair  i*  held  on  December  5th. 

Of  the  164,555  acre*  under  cultivation  in  the  county  of  Clare  in 
1851,  which  were  comprised  in  18,419  holding*,  9293  acre*  were  under 
wheat,  42,128  oats,  21,080  barley,  here,  and  rye,  7826  peas  and 
bean*,  23,926  potatoes,  11,733  turnips,  2469  mangel-wurzel,  carrot*, 
parsnip*,  and  cabbage,  318  vetches,  rape,  and  other  green  crops,  1014 
flax,  and  45,074  meadow  and  clover.  In  1851  on  10,01  S  holdings,  of 
which  1619  were  tinder  1  acre  each,  there  were  13,087  horses,  8032 
mule*  and  awes,  19«3  head  of  cattle,  85,512  sheep,  42,314  pigs,  10,983 
goaU,  238,784  head  of  poultry  ;  of  which  the  total  value  was  estimated 
at  984,78ii  The  chief  trade  in  the  county  is  in  corn  and  provisions. 
Bhaef  and  cattle  of  excellent  quality  ore  reared  in  the  county. 
Coarse  linen  and  hosiery  are  made  for  home  use. 

IHritimt  /•*  Kceletiatticai  and  Legal  Purpotei.—The  county 
include*  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora,  now  united  with  that  of  Killaloe, 
the  greater  part  of  Killaloe  and  a  portion  of  Limerick  diocese*.  The 
county  returns  three  members  to  Parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  Ennis.  The  assize  town  is  ENNIS.  Quarter 
••son*  are  held  in  rotation  at  Ennis,  Ennistymon,  Killaloe,  Kilrush, 
Six-Mile  Bridge,  and  Tulla.  The  county  infirmary  is  at  Ennis  ;  there 
arr  fever  honpitala  at  Ennis  and  Kilrush, ;  the  district  lunatic  asylum, 
to  whi'h  Clare  county  may  send  18  patients,  i*  at  Limerick.  The  Poor- 
Law  I  11:01, «  in  w)  ,,ty  is  comprised  are  those  of  Bally  vaghan; 
Corrofm;  Ki.ni.;  Knnistymon;  part  of  Gort;  Killadyitert ;  Kilrush ; 
part  of  Limenck  ;  part  of  Bcariff;  and  Tulla.  The  county  is  within 
the  military  dirtrirt  of  Limerick.  The  head-quarter*  of  the  con- 
stabulary establishment,  comprising  9  district*  and  68  stations, 
and  including  421  men,  including  officer*,  are  at  Enuis.  In 
December  1851  there  were  130  National  schools  in  operation  in 
UM  eoonty,  attended  by  17,288  children,  of  whom  8915  were  male* 
and  6*18  female*. 

(<MMMV  fmrrtf  1l»f;  OlatiHieal  Surrey  of  (Ac  County  of  Clare; 
Thorn,  In*  Almanac.  Parliamentary  ltrp,,m  ;  MSS.  in  BrititA 
Muftim.  and  Lihrary  «J  Knfal  Irith  Arademu.) 

CLARE  I-  .,„.,.] 

VKEMOHRIS.  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  pout  and 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Daion,  in  the  parish  of 
KilcoJemao  and  barony  of  Oaremnrri*,  is  pleanantly  situated  in  68*  48' 
X  lat .  8'  67'  W.  loaf. ;  di*tant  SO  mile*  8.K.  from  Castlebar  by  road. 
Claremorri*  i*  a  clean  well-built  place,  and  potMwes  an  extensive 
retail  trade.  It  contain*  a  Dalian  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  Reunions  are  held  in 
UM  town,  and  patty  tttmao*  on  the  •eeond  Thursday  of  every  month. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  24th,  June  22nd,  rVptrmh,  r  27th,  and  Novem- 
ber 23rd.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Clan-mount,  the  seat  of  Jarne*  Browne, 
K«q,  aad  in  toe  neighbourhood  is  UM  ext-  nsive  demense  of  Castle 
Max-garret,  the  (rat  of  Lord  Oraomore.  Clan-morris  Poor-Law  r.,i..ii 


conipriae*  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  110,788  acres,  and  a 
population  in  I  .-SI  of  34,666. 

CLAUDE,  ST.     [JonA.  Drpartment  of] 

MlI'Kii,  pn.].-rly  Klavtenliurff  ( Klush,  KolosvaV),  a 
royal  free  town  and  capital  of  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  in 
Austria,  is  situated  in  about  46*  47'  N.  lat,  28*  32'  E.  long. ;  72  mile* 
N  N  W.  from  HermannsU.lt.  and  has  about  22,000  inhabitant*.  The 
town  (it  is  said)  wa*  founded  by  the  Romano,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Claudia,  whence  it*  Latin  designation  Claudiopolis,  In  1178  the 
town  wa*  enlarged  by  a  colony  of  Saxons,  who  from  its  locality  called 
it  Clnusenburg,  from  the  old  word '  Klanse.'  which  signified  a  'mountain 
defile.'  The  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a  hill,  wa*  not  erected  till  1  T-J i , 
since  which  date  commodious  barracks  have  been  made  in  it 
•enburg  is  situated  on  the  river  Szamos,  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic 
valley,  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  laid  out  in  fields,  gardens, 
and  vineyards.  It  is  defended  by  lofty  walls  and  tower*,  and  i* 
divided  into  the  inner  town  (consisting  of  an  older  and  more  modern 
quarter),  and  six  suburbs ;  the  former  though  of  small  extent  has  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  It  ha*  some  handsome  street*  and  houses,  and 
a  large  market-place,  500  pace*  long  and  360  broad.  There  are  six 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
erected  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  by  King  Sigismund  in  1399 ;  it  is  94 
pace*  long  and  34  broad,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments.  The 
CalvinisU,  Lutherans,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship  in  the  town. 

Clausenburg  contains  an  academical  lyccum,  with  a  public  library 
attached;  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium;  Reformed  and  Unitarian 
colleges;  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary;  several  convent*;  a  normal 
school ;  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  various  other  charitable 
institutions.  There  is  a  large  national  theatre,  and  several  public 
gardens  are  hud  out  around  the  town.  Among  the  other  buildings  is 
the  old  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruinn,  the  town-hall  in  the  market- 
place, and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility. 

Clausenburg  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Transylvania,  of 
Protestant  and  Unitarian  consistories,  of  a  board  of  education  and 
other  public  departments.  Being  a  free  town  all  its  civil  and  other 
affairs  are  conducted  by  its  own  judges  and  magistrate*.  The  popu- 
lation ia  composed  of  Hungarians,  Saxons,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews.  The  manufactures,  which  are  inconsiderable,  are  chiefly 
woollens,  earthenware,  and  paper.  Clausenburg  is  the  birth-place 
of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 

CI/AU8THAL,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  mining 
towns  of  the  Harz,  is  situated  upon  two  bleak  and  naked  eminence*, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Gottingen,  48  miles  S.E.  from  Hanover,  and  ha* 
about  10,000  inhabitant*,  including  the  town  of  Zelterfrld,  which  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  rivulet  called  Zellerbach.  It  is  the  aeat 
of  administration  for  the  mining  district*  of  Hanover,  and  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1170  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  arc  straight  and 
broad,  and  planted  in  general  with  chestnut*  and  lime-trees,  but  are 
very  badly  paved.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.  The 
town  contains  two  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  mint,  a  mining 
academy,  to  which  a  seminary  for  teaching  forest  economy  is  attached, 
with  collections  in  mineralogy,  models  of  mines  and  mining  machi- 
nery, &c.  ;  a  gymnasium,  manufactories  of  ironware,  yarns,  woollens, 
camlets,  4c.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  richest  mines  of  the 
Upper  Harz,  which  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  litharge,  and  give 
employment  to  above  2000  workmen.  In  the  mine  called  Georg- 
Wilheim  i*  one  of  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  Harz,  reaching  (it  is  said) 
to  a  depth  of  2000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  Silber- 
scgen  mine,  which  is  entered  by  a  shaft  ITd  Tutliums  deep,  there  is 
a  subterranean  canal,  2339  fathoms  long,  by  which  the  ore  is  con- 
veyed from  some  of  the  shaft*.  All  the  mines  are  drained  by  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  mountain,  6  miles  in  length,  and  emerging  at  the 
little  town  of  Omnd.  The  machinery  for  working  the  mines,  forges, 
tilt-hammers,  and  stamping-mill!),  is  put  in  motion  chiefly  by  water- 
power,  and  all  the  rain-fall  of  the  neighbourhood  is  collected  into 
reservoirs,  of  which  there  are  more  than  60,  to  supply  the  works 
of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld. 

CLAYS.     [Noim>r.K.| 

rll  u|;rKY  MORTIMER,   Shropshire,   a  market-town   and   the 

seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tin-  parish  of  Cleobn  r  an  1 

hundred  of  Stolteadon,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Rea,  in  62°  22' 

N.  lat,  2*  2S'  W.  l.mj-.  ;  dixtant  30  miles  S.S.K.   fr..ni   Sliivwitbtiry, 

ami    i:(7  miles   N.W.  l.y  \V.  from   London.     The  population  of  the 

parish  in  1861   was   1738.      The   living   U  a  vicarage  in   the   arch- 

>y   of   Salop   and   diocese   of  Hereford.      Cleobury-Mortimer 

'  aw  Union  contains  1 7  parishes  and  township*,  with  an  area  of 

61,900  acres,  and  a  population  in  1891  of  8556. 

>iry  M"ifimer  is  so  called  from  having  once  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Mortimer.  A  castle  erected  here  by  Hugh  do  Montgomery, 
was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  There  ia  little  trade  carried 
on.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  some  Norman  work  about  the  tower. 
The  chancel  is  spacious,  and  the  chance!  mvh  very  fine.  Tin 
leyan  Methodist*  and  Roman  Catholics  hove  places  of  worship.  The 
Free  school,  founded  in  1714  by  Sir  Lacon  Childo,  has  an  annual 
income  of  600/.,  and  contains  about  100  boys  and  90  girls.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  i*  a  paper  manufactory.  Coal  mines  employ 
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some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs 
are  held  on  April  21st,  Trinity  Monday,  and  October  27th,  for  cattle 
sheep,  and  pigs.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Cleobury. 

(Communication  from  Cleobury-ifort  inter.) 

CLERMONT-FERRAND,  the  capital  of  Basse-Auvergne  and  of 
the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  in  France ;  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
university,  of  an  academy  of  sciences,  literature,  and  art,  of  an 
endowed  college,  of  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  depart- 
mental school  of  midwifery,  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufac- 
tures and  an  exchange ;  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  semicircular 
plain,  hemmed  in  except  towards  the  east  by  a  line  of  hills  clothed 
with  woods .  and  vineyards,  behind  which  springs  up  the  majestic 
peak  of  the  Puy-de-D6me.  To  eastward  the  view  extends  for  several 
miles  over  the  beautiful  district  of  the  Limagne.  The  town  is  built 
close  to  a  mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and 
flows  into  the  Allier ;  it  stands  at  a  distance  of  237  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Paris,  in  45°  46'  N.  lat.,  3°  5'  E.  long.,  and  has  30,563  inhabit- 
ants, without  including  the  suburb  of  Montferrand,  which  numbers 
about  5000  inhabitants. 

In  approaching  the  town  from  Paris  the  traveller  passes  through 
the  suburb  of  Montferrand,  which  is  united  to  Clermont  by  a  noble 
avenue,  2  miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  bordered  with  willows 
and  walnut-trees.  Clermont  itself,  built  on  an  eminence,  forms  when 
at  a  little  distance,  a  noble  termination  to  this  avenue,  and 
inspires  the  traveller  with  a  notion  of  beauty  which  the  interior  of 
the  town  does  not  realise.  It  is  not  well  laid  out ;  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses,  though  not  ill-built,  yet  present,  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  lava  which  is  the  chief  building  material,  a  sombre 
appearance.  The  town  is  separated  from  the  faubourgs  by  a  line  of 
boulevards,  which  are  for  the  most  part  planted  with  trees.  The 
squares  are  large  but  irregularly  built.  The  Place-du-Taureau  is 
remarkable  for  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix.  This  Place  and  those  of 
Poterne  and  L'Espague  command  most  agreeable  prospects  :  that  of 
Delille,  or  Champleix,  is  adorned  with  a  gothic  fountain,  richly  sculp- 
tured. The  Place-d' Armes,  or  de  Jaude,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  inclosed 
mostly  by  new  and  well-built  houses.  In  recent  times  many  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  by  widening  the  streets  and  laying  down 
smooth  pavements  instead  of  the  rough  pebbles  formerly  used.  The 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  which  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  town.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  which  presents  a  multitude  of  sculptured 
figures,  bas-reliefs,  jet*,  and  basins,  disposed  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
producing  a  singular  but  rich  effect. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  principal  is  the  cathedral.  The  first 
cathedral  of  Clermont  was  built  in  the  5th  century,  by  St.  Namatius, 
ninth  bishop  of  Auvergne.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  this 
structure  was  164  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide  ;  it  was  lighted  through 
42  windows,  entered  by  8  doors,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by 
70  columns.  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt 
and  again  destroyed.  The  present  cathedral  dates  from  A.D.  1248  ;  it 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  though  it  has  never  been  com- 
pletely finished,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  gothic 
architecture  in  France.  The  interior  is  328  feet  long,  140  feet  broad, 
and  108  feet  high,  from  the  pavement  to  the  vault  of  the  roof,  which 
is  supported  by  56  clustered  pillars.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are 
especially  remarkable  for  their  delicacy.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by 
chapels.  Of  the  painted  windows  the  splendid  roses  of  the  transept 
are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  whole  structure  is  covered 
in  with  lead,  and  over  the  aisles  are  terraces,  whence  extensive  views 
are  obtained  over  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  dark 
stone  with  which  the  structure  is  built  gives  it  a  severe  and  imposing 
aspect,  increased  by  its  lofty  site.  There  is  no  good  near  view  of  the 
exterior,  on  account  of  the  houses  and  shops  that  press  close  upon  it. 
The  church  of  Notre-Dame-du-Port  is  curiously  decorated  and  very 
ancient,  many  of  its  parts  dating  from  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
struction in  A.D.  863.  The  other  remarkable  objects  at  Clermont  are 
the  public  library,  containing  18,000  volumes,  the  botanical  garden, 
the  endowed  college,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and 
antiquities,  the  house  in  which  Pascal  was  born  in  the  Rue  St.-Genes, 
the  theatre,  town-house,  court-house,  the  buildings  in  which  the  corn 
and  linen  markets  are  held,  the  two  large  hospitals,  and  the  numerous 
promenades  in  the  town  and  its  environs.  In  the  Place  Jaude  there 
is  an  intermittent  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  advantageous  in 
fevers  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  the  suburb  of  St. 
Alyre,  a  fountain  gives  birth  to  a  little  stream  which  deposits  such  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  sediment  as  gradually  to  raise 
ita  bed  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fountain,  when  of  course  the 
waters  would  flow  in  a  new  channel  and  with  the  same  result.  But 
to  prevent  the  ground  from  being  covered  with  these  petrifactions 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  destroyed  from  time  to  time.  Once  only  the 
process  was  suffered  to  go  on  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  result  was  a 
level  wall  13  feet  broad,  262  feet  long,  and  with  a  height  varying  with 
the  slope  of  the  gnnui'1. 

i  uiont  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  comprises  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-d<;-IWme;  it  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  20th  Mili- 
tary Division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Puy-de-D6me,  Haute- 
Loire,  and  CantaL 


Woollen  cloth,  consisting  of  piece-dyed  goods  for  the  home  market 
and  for  exportation  to  the  Levant,  jewellery,  and  plated  goods  are 
the  chief  industrial  articles ;  but  silk  stockings,  room-paper,  cotton- 
yarn,  painted  glass,  and  various  other  articles  are  manufactured.  The 
town  has  also  a  large  commerce  in  the  linen  of  Auvergne,  corn,  hemp, 
wool,  flax,  hides,  wine,  oil,  salt,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  cattle, 
cheese,  and  various  other  objects  of  local  industry. 

Clermont-Ferrand  occupies  the  site  of  Augustonemetum,  which 
Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  and  erroneously  places  on  the  Loire.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Arverni,  from  the  Celtic  nation  whose  capital  it 
was,  and  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Auvergne.  Julius  Ctesar 
does  not  mention  Nemetum  or  Augustonemetum ;  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  the  Arverni  was  Gergovia,  which  he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 
An  annalist  of  the  time  of  Pepin  mentions  the  castle  of  Clarua  Mons 
which  defended  the  ancient  town,  and  from  this  no  doubt  the  modern 
name  Clermont  is  derived.  The  ancient  town  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  height  on  which  the  cathedral  stands,  and  the  level  ground  to 
the  south-east  of  it  j  several  fragments  of  marble  columns  and  parts 
of  mosaics  have  been  found  on  this  site.  In  A.D.  408  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  who  destroyed  all  the  principal  edifices ;  in 
412  it  was  again  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  Honorius.  Euric,  the 
Arian  king  of  the  Visigoths,  unsuccessfully  besieged  it  in  473,  but  it 
fell  into  his  hands  with  the  rest  of  Auvergne  the  following  year,  when 
he  imprisoned  Sidouiug  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Auvergne,  for  encou- 
raging the  townsfolk  in  resisting  the  siege.  Thierry,  the  natural  son 
of  Clovis,  took  Clermont  in  507,  when  all  Auvergne  was  first  sub- 
jected to  the  Fraukish  kings.  Childebert  having  seized  upon  Clermout 
in  532,  Thierry  besieged  aud  took  it,  destroying  the  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  all  they  possessed.  The  town 
was  ravaged  again  by  Pepin,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  castle 
of  Clarus  Moas  in  761.  From  the  plundering  ravages  of  the  North- 
men it  suffered  severely  in  853  and  916. 

In  a  council  held  at  Clermont  A.D.  1095,  the  first  crusade  was 
resolved  on.  Pope  Urban  II.  presided.  The  transactions  of  this 
council  were  numerous  and  important.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Clermont  ranked  as  the  capital 
of  Auvergne.  The  bishopric  of  Auvergne  was  founded  about  A.D.  250, 
aud  the  bishop  held  the  first  rank  among  tha  suffragans  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges ;  and  until  the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Flour  ia  1317  was  the  only  bishop  in  Auvergne.  Since  about  1160 
the  prelates  have  been  styled  bishops  of  Clermont.  The  diocese  at 
present  comprehends  the  department  of  Puy-de-L)5me. 

Louis  le  Gros  besieged  Clermont  in  the  year  1100,  jn  order  to 
compel  the  townspeople  to  admit  the  bishop  whom  they  had  expelled. 
In  the  intestine  commotions  aud  the  wars  with  the  English  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  town  suffered  often ;  in  1220  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  defending  themselves,  of  meeting  and  choosing 
their  own  officers,  and  hi  lieu  of  this  service  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  In  1285  the  high  tribunal  of  justice  was  for  some  reason 
transferred  to  Moutferrand  by  Philip  the  Fair.  Clermont  was  again 
made  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Auvergne  in  1556,  and  the  first  com- 
mission of  assizes  was  held  there  in  November  of  that  year.  Duriug 
the  wars  of  the  League  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont  were  devoted 
adherents  of  the  king.  From  the  28th  of  September  1665,  to  the 
1st  of  February  following,  a  commission  of  assize  sat  in  Clermont  to 
investigate  and  punish  the  vexatious  oppressions  of  the  Auverguat 
nobles. 

The  environs  of  Clermont  are  very  interesting  on  account  of 
abundance  of  evidence  they  bear  of  the  volcanic  agency  that  once 
desolated  the  region  of  Auvergne.  The  gorge  in  which  the  village  of 
Royat  is  built  abounds  with  springs  that  gush  forth  from  basaltic  rocks, 
and  flow  in  beds  hollowed  out  in  what  was  once  a  molten  torrent  of 
lava.  The  Puy-de-D6rne  and  other  summits  that  surround  it  are 
ea-iily  reached  from  Clermont. 

The  plateau  of  Gergovia,  some  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town,  is  considered  to  be  the  site  of  the  Gergovia  from  which  Julius 
Caosar  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  campaign  against  Vercing^torix. 
('  Bell.  Gall.'  vii.) 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

CLERMONT-LODEVE.     [HfeBAUW.] 

CLERMONT-OISE.     [OiSE,  Department  of] 

CLEVEDON.     [SOMERSETSHIRE] 

CLEVELAND.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

CLEVES  (Kleve,  German),  the  most  north-westerly  district  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  old  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Guel- 
derland,  is  the  name  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  in  the 
Prusso-Rhenish  provinces.  It  contains  about  185  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  of  45,000  (chiefly  Roman  Catholics)  in  1846.  Cleves 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Holland.  The  surface  is  partly  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  for  the  most  part  a  complete  level,  and  some 
of  it  near  the  Rhine  is  so  low  as  to  be  flooded  occasionally  by  the 
river,  from  which  however  it  is  protected  by  a  hi?h  dam.  The  soil, 
though  very  sandy  in  many  parts,  has  in  general  been  rendered 
extremely  productive  by  careful  cultivation.  There  are  few  parts  of 
Germany  in  which  farming  is  conducted  on  a  better  or  more  profitable 
system  than  in  Kleve.  In  the  westerly  districts  lies  the  extensive 
Reichswald,  or  Forest  of  Cleves :  3 1,000  acres  of  this  circle  are  occupied 
by  woods  and  forests,  while  of  the  remainder  58,350  acres  are  arable 
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bad,  and  28,500  aores  in  in  meadows  or  pastures.  The  produce 
b  chieOr  wheat,  170,  barley,  oata,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans, 
potatoes.  clover  «eid,  butter,  and  cheeae,  of  which  three  lint-mentioned 
articles  much  i*  exported,  Cattle  are  fed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Duaatldorf  and  Elberfeld.  and  Urge  quantities 
of  flu  and  seeds  an  grown  for  exportation  to  Holland  and  England. 
The  district  U  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  but  there  are  conic 
manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  woollens,  silks,  cotton*,  linens,  cutlery, 
fine  loathnr.  Ac. 

The  cmpiUl  is  Cltvet,  formerly  also  the  chief  town  of  the  <lucby  of 
fleres,  which  U  pU-asantly  situated  in  51*  47"  40'  N.  lat,  «'  7'  E.  long., 
48  mile*  N.W.  from  DttMaldorf,  on  Uie  Kermisdohl,  about  a  mile 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Spoy  Canal.  It  ii  walled,  well  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  upper  town  being  built  «.n 
three  hills  the  street*  are  steep  and  irregular.  Formerly  it  win 
fortified,  and  was  considered  a  place  of  strength  until  the  middle  nf 
the  1  6th  century.  It  contains  a  Catholic  cathedral  built  in  1  346,  with 
two  towers  ;  three  Protestant  churches  ;  a  synagogue  ;  and  a  royal 
palace  called  the  Sohwanenburg,  the  tower  of  which,  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Cleves  in  1439,  is  extremely  massive,  and  being  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palace  stands  forms  a  stately  ornament 
to  the  town.  The  palace  is  now  used  partly  for  government  offices  and 
partly  for  a  prison.  Anne  of  Cleves,  one  of  Henry  VII  I.'s  ill-fated 
wives,  was  born  in  it  There  are  extensive  gardens  round  the  palace, 
which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
the  town  and  its  environs.  Cleves  possesses  a  high-school,  three 
hospitals,  a  house  of  industry,  house  of  correction,  Ac.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  8000.  The  manufactures  consist  of  yarns,  cotton 
goods,  silks,  woollens,  flannels,  stockings,  linens,  tobacco,  brass-ware, 
Ac.  There  are  three  squares  or  open  spaces,  and  in  the  vicinity  a 
park  of  about  700  acres,  and  a  chalybeate  spring  surrounded  by  hand- 
some grounds,  which  was  opened  in  1742.  The  place  is  much 
frequented  by  visiters  in  summer. 

The  old  duchy  of  eleven  extended  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
After  the  Pranks  had  driven  the  Romans  from  this  territory  it  was 
governed  for  a  long  time  by  counts.  Otho  I.  united  Cleves  to  the 
German  empire,  but  it  was  still  ruled  by  counts  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
Adolphe  II.,  count  of  Lamarck,  having  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thierry  VIII.,  last  count  of  Cleves,  inherited  the  county,  and  having 
obtained  the  investiture  of  it  from  the  emperor  Sigismund,  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Cleves  in  1439.  On  the  death  of  the  Dukn  Johann 
Wilhelm  in  1809  the  duchy  fell  to  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  had  married  Anne,  niece  of  the  last  duke.  The  house  of  Bran- 
denburg held  the  duchy  till  1794,  when  the  French  seized  it 
Napoleon  I.  united  the  portion  of  the  duchy  that  lay  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  grand  dnchy  of  Berg  in  1806.  These 
territories  were  restored  in  1815  to  Prunia,  which  formed  them  into 
•  province  called  for  a  time  Cleve-Berg,  or  Juliers-Cleve-Berg,  from  a 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  having  been  united  with  them.  All 
thus*  duchies  are  now  merged  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine. 


CLIFDEN,  county  of  Oalway,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Omoy  and 
barony  of  Ballinahinch,  a  sea-port  and  post-town,  and  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  53°  30'  N.  lat,  9°  58'  W.  long.,  distant 
47  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oalway,  and  178  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1602  in  the  town,  11  in  the  bridewell,  and 
639  in  the  workhouse.  Clifden  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  1  9  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  192,938  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
'- 


Clifden  U  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Ardbear  Haven,  one 
of  the  numerous  deep  indentations  of  the  western  coast  of  Connemara. 
It  stands  on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Owenglen  River,  a  rapid  stream 
demanding  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  group  of  the  Twelve 
Pins,  or  Bins,  which  form  a  grand  background  to  the  picturesquely- 
situated  town.  Clifden  owes  ita  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  late 
Mr.  Darcy,  who  about  1812  erected  the  first  buildings  here.  It  con- 
•i«ted  only  of  a  single  two-story  slated  hoose  and  a  few  thatched 
cabins  until  1822,  when  the  new  fines  of  road  from  the  interior  being 
opened  by  the  government,  a  place  for  the  storage  and  shipment  o< 
produce  was  required  to  accommodate  the  increasing  agriculture  of 
the  district  Mr.  Darcy  offering  building  leases  in  perpetuity  a  town 
aprting  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1835  the  revenue  was 
TOOOJ.  The  potato*  blight  and  consequent  famine  of  1846  and  the 
•nocerdmg  years  with  other  causes,  reduced  the  town  to  a  very  he!  pleas 
condition.  Th*  town  was  cold  hi  th*  Encumbered  Estates  Court  along 
with  th*  rest  of  th*  Darcy  estates.  There  are  in  Clifden  a  handsome 
church  in  the  gothic  style,  a  school-house,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, a  diap*iMary  and  ferer  boapital,and  barracks  for  military  and  consta- 
bulary. Quarter  issrion*  for  the  county  of  Galway  are  held  in  rotation. 
VsawU  of  900  too*  can  come  up  to  the  pier ;  and  in  Ardbrar  harbour, 
outaid*  th*  inlet  of  Clifden,  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  ton- 
nage. Clifden  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  former  proprietor,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ardbear  harbour,  about  a  mile 
west  of  th*  town.  Th*  mansion  is  castellated,  and  presents  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  appearance.  A  late  eminent  traveller  remarks  that 
th*  scenery  hen  U  more  Swis*  in  character  than  anything  he  had  seen 
in  Ireland. 


(L-wis,  TtptyrapUcal  Drtimwy ;   In?li%  /rrfW  M.1834; 
oflkt  flurry  Kt'att  i*  Ike  Court  for  Salt  of  Enc*u>bertd  Etla'a  m 
/rrlW.) 

CLIFTON,  Gloucestershire,  a  suburb,  and  generally  reckoned  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  city  of  BRISTOL,  and  the  sent  of  a  Poor-Law 
I'liion,  in  the  pnrish  of  Clifton  and  hundred  of  Barton  K»jn».  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Clifton  in  1851  was  17,634.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  the  curacy  of  Dowry  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Clifton 
Poor- Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
37,189  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  77,950. 

Clifton  owed  ita  early  prosperity  to  the  Hotwells,  whioh  made  it  a 
favourite  reoort  as  a  watering  place.  It  is  now  much  used  as  a  place 
of  residence  by  the  merchants  of  liristol.  Ita  name  is  derived  from 
its  situation  on  the  precipitous  heights  overhanging  the  river  Avon. 
From  these  heights  are  obtained  extensive  views  over  rich  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Clifton  parish  church,  erected  in  1822,  will 
accommodate  1700  persons  ;  there  are  four  other  churches  in  Clifton 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  The  Independents,  Baptist*,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist* 
have  places  of  worship.  School*  are  attached  to  most  of  the  churche* 
and  chapels.  For  a  further  notice  of  Clifton,  see  BRISTOL. 

CLITHEROE,  Lancashire,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  hundred  of  Blackburn,  lies  in 
the  valley  of  the  river  Kibble,  216  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  225  miles  by  railway  via  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  26  miles 
S.E.  from  Lancaster  by  road  ;  in  53°  52'  N.  lat,  and  2°  3'  W.  long. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  7244  ;  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  11,480.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  consisting  of  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one 
of  whom  U  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  rectory  of 
Whalley.  Clitheroe  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  1 29,990  acres,  and  a  population  in  1 851  of  22,367. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  low  outlying  hill  of  mountain 
limestone.  The  main  street  rung  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  whi.-h  >• 
crowned  at  ita  southern  extremity  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  o 
Clitheroe,  and  is  terminated  at  ita  northern  extremity  by  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  The  suburbs  of  Waterloo  and  Salford 
are  built  on  the  low  lands  near  Mearley  Brook,  east  of  the  town ; 
while  on  the  west  side  a  road  runs  through  the  suburb  of  BawdUndx 
to  the  detached  village  and  factory  of  Low  Moor,  by  the  side  of  the 
Kibble.  The  name,  anciently  spelt  Cliderhaw,  is  descriptive  of  ita 
situation,  a  '  hill  by  the  waters.'  The  family  of  De  Lacy,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  built  the  castle,  which  consisted  of  a  keep, 
with  a  tower  and  arched  gateway,  merely  as  a  fortress.  Within  tin- 
walls  by  which  the  castle  was  inclosed  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Michael,  which  was  destroyed  when  the  fortress  was  dismantled  in 
1649.  The  Honor  of  Clitheroe  was,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  a  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  till  Charkw  II.  granted 
it  to  General  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  present  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuuh. 

The  church  of  Clitheroe  Uau  ancient  structure,  with  a  fine  Norman 
arch  between  the  nave  and  the  choir ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  district  church  of  St  James, 
built  in  1837.  The  Roman  Catholic*,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  Contiguous  to  the  churchyard  is 
a  Grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Philip  and  Mary  in 
1554,  at  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Bridgman,  who  drew  up  the 
statutes.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  about  4502.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1862  was  25.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools,  a  mechanics  institution,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Clitberoe  was  a  borough  by  prescription  as  early  as  the  llth 
century  ;  but  ita  existing  corporate  arrangement*  were  settled  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835. 

Extensive  print-works  and  cotton  manufactories  have  been  recently 
established  at  Clitheroe,  which,  along  with  the  lime-kilns,  provide 
ample  employment  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  limestone,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand,  as  it  con  now  be  conveyed  by  water  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  establishment  in  the  town  is  the 
celebrated  print-works  of  Messrs.  Thomson  at  Primrose  Lodge,  on  th.- 
south-west  margin  of  the  town.  A  dam  has  been  thrown  across  the 
valley  of  Mearley  Brook,  to  form  a  reservoir  for  working  the  great 
water-wheel  of  these  works.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a  farm  of  80 
acres,  supplied  with  manure  by  means  of  sewage  refuse,  which  would 
otherwise  umitaininnte  the  stream*.  There  are  four  cotton  factories 
at  Clitheroe.  Nearly  on.-  third  nf  the  total  population  of  Clitheroe, 
adulta  and  children,  are  employed  at  the  five  large  establishments. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday :  and  on  every  alternate  Tuesday  there  in 
a  large  cattle-market  Fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlery  are  held 
on  March  24th,  August  1st,  the  fourth  Friday  after  September  2Mb, 
•'.•I  |i.T«.inl»T  7th.  On  the  west  of  Clitheroe  is  the  celebratal 
eminence,  Pendle  Hill,  the- summit  of  which  is  1803  feet  above 
the  sea, 

(Whitaker,  Hatory  of  Ike  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honor  of 
Clitheroe;  Baines,  Lancashire  ;  Communication  from  CKtherot.)  » 
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CLOGHEEN,  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Shan- 
rahan  and  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Offa,  a  poat-town  and  the  head  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52°  17'  N.  lat.,  7°  57'  W.  long.,  dis- 
tant 14  miles  W.S.W.  from  Clonrael,  119  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin,  on 
the  road  from  Clonmel  to  Fermoy,  »nd  18  miles  E.N.E.  from  Fermoy. 
The  population  in  1851  was  1562,  besides  1322  in  the  workhouse  and 
other  public  institutions.  Clogheen  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  118,427  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  33,952. 

Clogheen  is  a  well-built  cheerful  town,  situated  on  the  southern 
verge  of  the  great  valley  included  between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Knockmeiledown  Mountains 
on  the_  south.  This  vale  lying  at  a  low  elevation  and  possessing  a  rich 
limestone  soil,  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  the  grinding  of 
which  constitutes  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  Clogheen.  The 
Tar,  an  affluent  of  the  Suir,  furnishes  an  abundant  water-power. 
Here  are  a  bridewell  and  sessions  house,  in  which  quarter  sessions  are 
held,  a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horse,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a 
dispensary.  At  Skehcenaiinky,  about  six  miles  west  by  north  from 
Clogheen,  are  the  remarkable  caverns  in  the  limestone  rock,  generally 
known  as  the  '  Caves  of  Mitchellstown.'  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
natural  vaults  and  galleries  extending  about  800  feet  in  length  by  570 
feet  in  breadth,  and  exhibiting  a  surprising  and  beautiful  variety  of 
crystalline  concretions.  The  depression  of  the  lowest  chamber  beneath 
the  level  of  the  entrance  is  50  feet. 

(Fraaer,  Handbook  for  Ireland  ;  Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

CLOGHER,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  barony 
of  Clogher,  an  ancient  episcopal  see  and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Unio&,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Enniakillen  to  Aughna- 
cloy  aud  Dungannon,  98  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population 
in  1851  was  558  in  the  town,  exclusive  of  442  in  the  workhouse. 
Clogher  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  101,679  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,388. 

The  town  of  Clogher  is  situated  on  the  Launy,  a  feeder  of  the 
Blackwatcr,  and  consists  principally  of  one  straggling  street.  The 
cathedral,  which  also  serves  as  the  parish  church,  is  a  plain  cruciform 
building  ;  the  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  handsome  demesne  of  500 
acres,  adjoining  the  town.  The  diocese  embraces  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  the  whole  of  Monaghan,  and  extends 
into  portions  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Louth.  It  contains  45  parishes, 
constituting  an  equal  number  of  benefices,  being  the  only  diocese  in 
Ireland  in  which  these  divisions  coincide.  The  chapter  consists  of 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  five  prebendaries.  The 
see  is  held,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Clogher,  where 
Jocelyn  reports  that  he  founded  a  see  before  the  erection  of  the  church 
of  Armagh  in  A.D.  444.  Maccartin,  the  disciple  of  Patrick,  built  a  cell 
and  monastery  here  before  his  death  in  506.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1041,  in  1295,  and  again,  a  century  later,  by  bishop  Arthur  Mac- 
Camael,  the  fonrier  building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  together 
with  the  cell  of  Maccartin,  the  Monastery  of  the  Virgin,  two  chapels, 
and  32  other  houses,  including  the  episcopal  court.  The  first  Pro- 
testant  advanced  to  this  see  was  Miles  Magragh,  in  1570  :  he  was 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  to  which  he  was  translated  in  the 
same  year  in  consequence  of  the  impoverished  state  of  Clogher  about 
this  time.  The  see  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched  by  a  grant  of  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Clogher,  annexed  to  this  bishopric  by  King 
James  I.  Among  the  names  of  the  more  recent  bishops  of  Clogher 
are  those  of  Spottiswood,  Lesly,  Boyle,  and  Dr.  Sterne,  the  munificent 
founder  of  the  University  Printing-house  in  Dublin. 

(Ware,  Sisitopt ;  Btports  of  Commissioners.) 

CLONAKILTY,  or  CLOGHNAKILTY,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilgariff  and  barony  of  East  Carberry,  a  post-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  is  situated  on  a  channel  about  a  mile  from  the  harbour  of 
Clonakilty,  in  51"  37'  N.  lat.,  8°  53'  W.  long.,  distant  196  miles  S.W. 
from  Dublin.  In  1851  the  population  was  3300.  Clonakilty  Poor- 
Law  Union  includes  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  80,455  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,473. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  town  has  been  built  since  the  year 
1790,  about  which  time  a  marked  improvement  took  place  in  trade  of 
all  kinds.  The  erection  of  quays  and  extensive  stores  created  an 
independent  market,  and  made  this  port  the  point  of  export  of  heavy 
goods  for  the  surrounding  country.  About  the  same  time  it  became 
the  most  frequented  linen  and  yam  market  in  that  district.  The 
linen  trade  has  since  been  abandoned.  An  export  of  corn  to  Cork  and 
import  of  coals  are  the  principal  branches  of  traffic.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  church,  a  Homan  Catholic  chapel,  a  barrack,  a  court- 
house, a  linen-hall  now  disused,  and  a  county  bridewell. 

(ReporU  of  Committionm ;  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork  ; 
Fraser,  Handbook  for  Ireland.) 

•  I.ONOAI.KIX.     [DUBLIN  COUXTT.] 

CLONES,  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Clewes  and 

i ,  of  Dttrtry,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 

situated  in  54°  7'  N.  lat.,  7°  15'  W.  long.,  distant  86  miles  N.N.W. 

from  Dublin,  and  12J  miles  S.W.  from  Monaghan.     The  population 

in   l«jl   was  2333,  besides  510  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public 

institutions.      Clone*    Poor-Law    Union    comprises     16     electoral 
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divisions,  with  an  area  of  73,506  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  28,183. 

Clones  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Monaghan  to  Belturbet. 
The  town  is  substantially  built  for  the  most  part  of  stoue,  aud  has  a 
comfortable  and  thriving  appearance.  The  market-place  is  a  trian- 
gular space  having  the  market-house  in  the  centre.  An  ancient  sculp- 
tured stone  cross  of  that  kind  peculiar  to  Ireland,  in  which  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  inclosed  ill  a  circle,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  market-place.  In  or  near  the  town  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  ;  a  sessions  court-house  ;  a  bridewell ;  an  infirmary ;  and 
a  fever  hospital.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  Here  are  extensive  corn-mills  and  a  brewery.  Clones 
is  rich  in  antiquities.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Cootehill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery  alleged  to 
have  been  founded  early  in  the  5th  century,  including  a  round  tower. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here. 

(Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary ;  Thorn,  7mA  Almanac.) 

CLONFERT.     [GALWAY-;  KII.LALOE.] 

CLONMACNOIS,  or  CLUANMACNOIS.     [Kino's  COUNTY.] 

CLONMEL,  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  post 
and  assize  town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  Clonmel,  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East  and  south  riding  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird  and  county  of 
Waterford,  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  104  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Dublin,  52°  13  N.  lat.,  7°  43'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was 
12,367  on  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  river  and  151  on  the  Waterford 
side,  besides  2818  persons  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Clonmel  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
free  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Clonmel  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,811  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  36,650. 

Clonmel  is  built  principally  on  the  northern  or  Tipperary  side  of 
the  Suir,  and  on  an  island  formed  by  that  river,  with  a  small  suburb 
on  the  southern  or  Waterford  bank.  There  are  five  bridges,  two  of 
which  connect  Moore's  Island  with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  two 
are  carried  over  Long  Island,  which  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length 
by  one  furlong  wide.  The  fifth  bridge  crosses  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river.  Long  Island  is  entirely  built  over.  The  town  contains 
several  good  streets,  the  mam  street  extending  parallel  to  the  river 
for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  a  series  of  divisions  known  by  different 
names.  Several  short  and  narrow  streets  lead  southward  to  the  river, 
three  of  them  conducting  to  the  bridges.  The  streets  which  diverge 
from  the  main  street  towards  the  north  are  more  numerous  and  of 
higher  pretension  than  those  leading  to  the  river.  The  material 
employed  in  building  is  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  is  situated  north  of  Main-street.  It  is  an  ancient  and  spacious 
building  with  two  towers,  one  of  84  feet  surmounted  by  an  octagonal 
lantern,  and  has  a  fine  oriel  window  .adorned  with  gothic  tracery  and 
stained  glass.  A  large  nunnery  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Koman  Catholics,  Presbyte- 
rians, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians ; 
two  convents,  and  an  institution  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Brothers. 
An  Endowed  school  founded  in  1685  has  an  annual  income  from 
endowment  of  about  6001. ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  13,  of 
whom  6  were  free.  In  Clonmel  are  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  ail 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  the  county  jail  and  court- 
house, house  of  correction  and  town  bridewell,  barracks,  the  county 
club-house,  and  other  buildings.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  Model  school  under  the  National  Board  of 
Education. 

Clonmel  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  walled  by  the  Danes.  Otho  de  Grandieon,  who  had  a  grant  of 
Tipperary  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Cork,  was  the  first  English 
possessor.  He  founded  a  Franciscan  friary  here  in  1269.  From  its 
situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale,  Clonmel  was  a  convenient  station 
for  assembling  on  auy  emergency.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1641,  Clonmel  declared  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.  It  made  a 
good  defence  against  Cromwell,  who  besieged  and  finally  took  it  in 
1650.  Few  antiquities  remain  :  a  gate-house  at  one  end  of  the  main 
street  is  the  principal  part  of  the  old  works  standing.  The  assizes 
for  the  south  riding  of  Tipperary  are  held  here,  and  quarter-sessions 
in  rotation,  besides  weekly  petty  sessions.  The  market-days  are 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  5th,  November  5th, 
and  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  The  exports  from  Clonmel 
are  chiefly  corn,  cattle,  butter,  and  provisions ;  of  wheat  from  200,000 
to  300,000  barrels  are  annually  brought  into  the  town.  The  flour- 
mill-),  which  are  numerous  and  extensive,  are  chiefly  situated  on  Suir 
Island.  Clonmel  is  the  depfit  of  the  great  posting  establishment  of 
Mr.  Bianconi.  There  are  several  breweries,  an  extensive  distillery, 
and  a  cotton  manufactory.  Barges  of  from  20  to  50  tons  ply  on  the 
Suir  to  Waterford.  The  northern  bank  of  the  Suir,  between  the  two 
lower  bridges,  is  quayed  in.  The  Wnterford  and  Limurick  railway 
passes  through  Clonmel.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
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Stephen  remain  at  the  weatorn  and  thow  of  the  church  of  8t 
Nicholas  at  the  eastern  and  of  the  town  :  there  are  aUo  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle.  The  environ*  of  the  town  are  particularly  rich 
ami  attractive.  The  name  sjanifie*  '  the  Tale  of  boner.' 

(OnduHK*  Surrey  Maf  ;  thorn,  /HM  Alma**  ;  Fraser,  //anrfiooi 
•  '' 

CLOXTARF.    [Dt-BUH  Cocrrr.] 

CLOUD,  ST.,  aamall  town  in  France  on  the  Paru-VenaiUen  railway, 
oo  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  U  situated  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise  in  France,  about  6  mile*  W.  from  Paris.  It  U  said  to  have  been 
known  in  the  earlier  age*  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  by  the  name  of 
Nogent  Chlodoald,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Chlodomere,  king  of  Or- 
leans, retired  hither  in  the  6th  century,  having  embraced  a  monutic  life 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  hi*  uncle*  Childebert  and  Clotaire,  who  had  (533) 
murdered  hi*  two  brother*  in  order  to  seire  their  inheritance.  This 
prince  wan  canonised.  and  hi*  name,  corrupted  into  St.  Cloud,  has 
been  given  to  the  town  where  ha  pawed  hi*  life  and  where  he  wa* 
i 

SL-Cloud  U  celebrated  for  its  park  and  palace.  Within  the  limit* 
of  the  park  wa*  formerly  a  chateau  belonging  to  a  Florentine,  Jerome 
de  Oondi,  in  which  Henry  III.  of  France  took  up  his  quarter*  during 
the  liege  of  Part*  by  hi*  own  force*  and  those  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Navarre.  Here  he  wa*  killed  in  1539  by  the  monk  Jacque*  Clement. 
The  domain  with  an  adjacent  one  wa*  purchased  by  Louie  XIV.,  and 
given  to  hi*  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  present  palace,  built 
by  the  duke,  ha*  engaged  the  talent*  of  several  architect*,  among 
whom  wa*  Hansard.  It  wa*  purchased  a  little  before  the  revolution 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who  much  enlarged  it,  and  rendered  it  more 
magnificent  Bonaparte  on  hi*  return  from  Egypt  (1799)  assembled 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  palace  of  St-Cloud,  and 
dissolved  them  by  force  ;  and  here  he  wa*  named  First  Consul.  After 
the  Restoration  the  palace  of  St.  -Cloud  was  the  favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family.  The  memorable  ordinance*  which 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1830  were  dated  from 
St-Cloud.  Louis  Philippe  made  the  palace  of  St-Cloud  his  summer 
residence,  and  it  i*  now  the  usual  country  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. 

The  park  of  St-Cloud  extends  from  Sevres  to  the  town  of  St-Cloud, 
on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  lower  part  of 
the  park,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  (from  which  it  i*  separated  by  a 
road  and  towing-path),  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  plantation  of  elm* 
and  by  green  lawns  ;  it  is  the  part  most  frequented  by  those  on  foot, 
a*  being  the  nearest  to  Paris  and  the  most  commodious  for  walking. 
But  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  and  the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  lies,  excel  the  lower  part  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  slope, 
skilfully  planted,  is  adorned  by  masses  of  foliage,  by  frequent  steep 
declivities,  and  by  pleasant  recesses.  Down  this  slope  falls  the 
cascade  of  St-Cloud,  the  water  tumbling  from  one  basin  to  another 
carved  in  the  form  of  shells,  and  adorned  with  grotto-work,  statues 
of  marble  and  figures  cast  in  lead  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  the 
'  giant  jet  '  snouts  up  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  The  upper  part  of  the  park  ha*  spacious  lawns  and 
alleys  of  tree*  stretching  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  the  turf  is 
not  so  fresh  nor  are  the  trees  so  vigorous  a*  in  the  lower  part  At  the 
edge  of  the  slope  a  platform  called  La  Balustrade  commands  an  exten- 
sive view,  including  the  long  meanderings  of  the  Seine,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
country.  From  this  platform  rises  a  lofty  square  tower,  from  the  top 
of  which  is  a  prospect  still  more  extensive.  This  tower  was  built  by 
Bonaparte  in  1801,  and  on  the  top  of  it  i*  a  copy  of  the  Monument  of 
Lysicrates,  or  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  park  was  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre.  In  one  of  the  numerous  shady  alleys  of  the  Great  Park, 
as  the  lower  part  of  it  is  called,  is  annually  held  the  fair  of  St-Cloud, 
which  last*  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  September,  and  is  numerously 
attended  by  the  Parisians.  Whilst  the  fair  huts  the  water-works 
play,  the  palace  is  thrown  open  to  vUiten,  and  in  the  evenings  the 
park  and  the  Great  Avenue  are  illuminated. 

Tb«  chateau  of  8t-Cloud  i*  equally  admired  for  the  beauty  of  it* 
situation  and  the  elegance  of  its  architecture.  It  has  not  indeed  the 
*M*  msgnificsoce  of  Versailles,  but  it  i*  as  beautiful  with  lew  pre- 
It  consists  of  a  principal  front  and  two  wings  at  right  angles, 
_  three  side*  of  a  square;  the  fourth  side  is  formed 
by  a  Urraoe  and  balustrade,  from  which  there  i*  a  view  of  the  park 
awl  of  the  same  objects  which  the  platform  commands.  There  are 
three  portico*  of  til*  Corinthian  order—  one  in  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  and  ooe  a*  the  extremity  of  each  wing  ;  the  intervals  are 
adorned  with  sUtaes  and  relief.,  the  most  remarkable  part*  of  the 

pavili-.,.  tl,, 
ent*  are  richly 

great  number  of  marble  statue*,  porcelain 
and  above  two  hundred  paintings  by  the  most  celebrated 
mirt  in.  The  gallery  wa*  painted  by  Mignard  ;  in  the  room  called 
the  Salon  de  Man,  the  ceiling  of  which  wa*  painted  by  the  same 
artist,  are  four  superb  marble  columns.  The  chateau  was  much 
improved  and  splendidly  furnished  by  Napoleon  I. 

CLOTHE,  county  of  Cork,  which  gav*  its  name  to  the  merged 
bishopric  of  Cloy  D«,  i*  a  small  pout  and  market-town  in  the  barony  of 
Imokilly,  distant  1<0  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 


taterior  are  the  chapel,  the  orangery,  the  theatre,  the 
riding  school,  and  the  royal  office*,  tha  private  apartme 
flmifanrf,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  marble  statu 


1851  was  1713.  The  chief  object  of  interest  her*  i*  a  round  tower, 
92  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  modern  battlement,  the  original 
conical  roof  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1749.  East  of  the 
round  tower,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stands  the  cathedral, 
a  small  heavy  building,  supposed-  to  have  been  raised  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  centm  psnopal  pabo*  adjoins  the  town ;  it  is  a 

plain  mansion,  and  stand*  in  a  handsome  demesne.  Cloyne  is  an 
inconsiderable  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street  of  mean  houses. 
Being  the  only  market-town  in  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  it* 
fain  are  usually  well  attended.  Here  are  an  Endowed  and  a  Free 
school. 

The  founder  of  the  bishopric  was  Column,  son  of  Lenin,  the  chief 
bard  of  Aedh,  king  of  Minister,  who  died  in  604.  Alx-ut  1  l.'in  it  was 
united  to  the  see  of  Cork,  and  thus  continued  till  1638,  when*  it  was 
constituted  a  separate  see.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Win.  IV.,  c.  87, 
sec.  131,  Cloyne  has  become  reunited  to  COBK  and  Roes. 

(Ware,  Sukopt;  Thorn,  /ria%  Almanac;  Croker,  Skttcke*  m  the 
Soulk  of  Ireland.) 

CLUN,  Shropshire,  a  small  market-town  and  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clun  and  hundred  of  Purs- 
low,  i*  situated  on  the  river  Clun,  in  52"  26'  N.  lat,  8°  < 
distant  24  mile*  8.8.  W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  159  mile*  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Clun  in 
1851  was  984 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish,  including  14  townships,  was 
2121.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Chapel  Lawn 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Clun  Poor-Law  Union  contain*  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  62,871  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,118. 

The  district  in  which  Clun  is  situated  was  formerly  reckoned  a*  a 
distinct  hundred,  called  the  hundred  of  Clun,  and  was  reputed  part 
of  Wales.  Shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  place  gave  a  title 
to  the  celebrated  family  of  Fitz-Alan  of  Clun,  who  maintained  a  castle 
here.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  castle  came  by  marriage  into  the 
posaearion  of  the  Howards  of  Norfolk.  It  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  Lord  dive,  and  now  belong*  to  his  descendant*.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  still  retain  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  borough 
of  Clun  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist*. 
An  hospital,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  by  H>  nrv 
Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  has  an  income  of  about  120! 
annum.  In  this  institution  14  poor  men  are  maintained,  having  each 
two  or  three  rooms,  a  garden,  clothing,  fuel,  and  10*.  per  week.  The 
hospital  is  a  neat  quadrangular  building  with  a  large  garden  in  front 
There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  place.  The  weekly  market,  held  <>n 
Wednesday,  is  well  attended.  Fain  for  sheep  and  cattle  are  held  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  on  September  23rd,  and  November  22nd. 

CLUNY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  ia 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed  by  the  little  river  Orune,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Macon,  and  has  about  4200  inhabitants,  including  the 
whole  commune. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century  Cluny  was  a  mere  village. 
In  910  Ouillanme  I.,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  purchased  the 
village,  founded  here  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order.  About  20 
yean  afterward*  St.  Odon,  second  abbot  of  Cluny,  introduced  a  reform 
into  the  Benedictine  order,  which  reform  spread  very  widely ;  and  in 
course  of  time  2000  religious  houses  adopted  the  discipline  of  ('limy, 
which  alone  of  the  houses  that  observed  the  rule  retained  the 
rank  of  an  abbey ;  the  others  were  all  simple  priories,  the  abbot* 
laying  aside  their  title  and  rank.  The  abbot  of  Cluny  was  the  recog- 
nised superior  of  the  whole  order.  The  abbey  was  very  extensive. 
When  in  A.D.  1245  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  accompanied  by  twelve  cardi- 
nals, a  patriarch,  three  archbishops,  the  two  general*  of  the  Carthu- 
sian* and  Cistercians,  and  the  King  of  France  (St  Louis)  and  three  of 
bib  sons,  the  Queen  Mother,  Baudouin,  count  of  Flanders  and  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  six  lords,  vi.iiti-d  tlir 
abbey,  the  whole  party,  ecclesiastical,  royal,  and  noble,  were  lodged 
in  the  building  of  the  monastery  without  disarranging  the  or. . 
the  monks,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred.  The  abbot  had  the 
disposal  of  a  great  number  of  benefice*,  and  of  the  priories  of  the 
different  houses  of  the  order.  The  revenue*  of  the  cstablishm.  nt 
were  estimated  in  1762  at  about  50001.  In  178U,  a  time  when  con- 
ventual property  seems  to  have  been  valued  very  highly,  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey  were  said  to  amount  to  1 2,0001.  Of  the  abbey  buildings 
only  the  abbot's  house,  one  chapel,  and  a  part  of  the  church  towers, 
escaped  destruction.  Tho  church  of  the  monastery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  tho  kingdom,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  nave,  aisles, 
double  transept*,  and  choir,  was  totally  demolished  by  the  Vandals  of 
II..  time.  It  was  654  feet  long  and  180  feet  wide;  the  greater  tran- 
sept was  213  feet,  the  lew  132  feet  in  length  ;  the  nave  was  102  feet 
and  the  aisles  60  feet  high  ;  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  by  60 
pillars.  The  monastery  had  been  three  times  plundered  by  the 
Huguenot*  :  before  the  last  pillage  the  library  contained  1800  manu- 
scripts, and  even  after  this  event  it  was  one  of  the  richest  in  Franco ; 
but  it  was  dispersed  or  transferred  elsewhere  at  the  revolution.  A 
college  is  now  established  in  the  abbot's  house,  we  l> 

The  town  of  Cluny  occupies  a*  much  ground  as  Macon,  though  it  is 
far  leg*  populous.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  part  of  which 
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remain.  There  ia'  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Grone,  and  before  the 
revolution  there  was  one  religious  establishment,  besides  the  abbey, 
and  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the  sick.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  coarse  woollens,  paper,  tiles,  vinegar,  shoe  and 
glove  leather,  cream  of  tartar,  and  steelware  ;  they  also  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  leather,  and  wicker-work.  The  valley  affords  pasturage,  and 
produces  grain  and  wine  :  alabaster  and  jasper  are  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

CLUTTON,  Somersetshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  hundred  of  Chew,  is  situated  in  51°  19'  N.  lat,,  2°  33' 
W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bristol,  and  118  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Glutton  in  1851 
was  1480.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath  and 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Glutton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,209  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  25,224.  The  village  of  Glutton  is  small,  and  the 
houses  are  not  built  on  any  regular  plan.  The  parish  church  is 
ancient.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents; 
also  National  schools.  Goal-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

CLWYD,  a  river  in  North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Bronbanog  hills,  a 
ridge  belonging  to  the  Hiraetog  hills,  and  its  upper  course  for  a  few 
miles  ia  to  the  south.  It  then  suddenly  turns  east-north-east,  and 
continues  nearly  8  miles  in  that  direction.  About  3  miles  above 
Huthiu  it  declines  to  the  north,  and  preserves  this  course  to  its 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  ia  through  a  narrow  valley, 
which  presents  some  very  fine  views.  Below  Ruthin  it  enters  the 
fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  extends  upwards  of  15  miles  in  length, 
and  is  a  pretty  level  tract  from  5  to  7  miles  wide.  Being  studded 
with  towns,  villages,  and  seats,  covered  with  verdant  meadows  and 
luxuriant  fields,  and  inclosed  on  every  side  by  brown  and  barren  hills, 
this  vale  offers  by  the  contrast  a  very  pleasant  view.  A  little  below 
St.  Asaph  the  Clwyd  is  joined  by  the  Elwy,  which  traversing  a  hilly 
tract  brings  to  it  a  large  mass  of  water,  and  the  river  below  this  town 
increases  considerably  in  breadth.  It  soon  afterwards  enters  the 
fertile  and  extensive  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  called  Morva  Rhuddlan : 
3  miles  below  the  town  of  Rhuddlan  it  enters  the  sea  through  a  small 
actuary  opening  northward,  and  forming  a  port  for  small  coasting 
vessels.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  30  miles ;  it  is 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  of  about  70  tons  up  to  Rhuddlan 
quay. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  the  third  in  magnitude,  but  the  most 
important  for  its  commerce  and  navigation.  Its  sources  lie  between 
55  15'  and  55°  28'  N.  lat,  where  the  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain range  which  traverses  South  Scotland,  the  Lowthers  (3150  feet), 
the  Lead  Hills,  Queensbury  Hill  (2259  feet),  and  the  range  connect- 
ing the  latter  with  Hart  Fell  (2790  feet),  form  nearly  a  semicircle. 
The  rivulets  which  descend  from  this  range  unite  in  one  stream  about 
55°  27',  and  form  the  Clyde.  The  largest  of  these  streamlets  is  the 
Daer ;  but  a  smaller  stream  is  called  Clyde,  before  the  union.  After 
the  junction  of  these  streams,  the  Clyde  continues  in  the  direction  of 
the  Daer  northward  to  Roberton,  12  miles  lower  down  :  in  this  part 
of  its  course  the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  preserves  the  character 
of  a  mountain-stream.  North  of  Roberton,  the  Tintoe  Hills  (2310 
feet  high)  direct  its  course  north-east ;  at  Biggar  it  changes  to  the 
north-west  and  north,  but  its  course  soon  becomes  west-south-west  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Douglas  Water,  thus  making  a  large  bend 
round  the  Tintoe  Hills.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  wide, 
and  the  current  is  so  gentle  that  in  some  places  it  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible. After  the  junction  with  the  Douglas  Water  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  increases,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  '  Falls  of  Clyde' 
change  at  once  the  level  and  the  character  of  the  stream.  The  first 
of  these  falls  is  Bonniton  Linn,  a  cascade  about  30  feet  high,  which  is 
followed  by  Corra  Linn,  where  three  waterfalls  occur  near  one  another, 
each  apparently  as  high  as  Bonniton  Linn.  The  rocks  on  both  sides 
narrow  the  bed  of  the  river  so  much,  that  the  waters  in  some  places 
rush  down  a  chasm  not  more  than  four  feet  wide.  Corra  Linn  is 
two  miles  above  the  town  of  Lanark.  Two  miles  lower  down  is  the 
fall  of  Stonebyres,  which  also  consists  of  three  distinct  falls,  alto- 
gether about  70  feet  in  height.  The  falls  and  the  scenery  near  them 
are  extremely  picturesque.  It  is  probable  that  the  river  in  a  space  of 
about  six  miles  descends  not  less  than  230  feet,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  above  the  falls  may  be  about  400  feet  above  the  sea.  Below  the 
falls,  the  river,  continuing  its  north-west  course,  runs  in  a  fine  valley 
to  Blantyre  and  Bothwell,  the  lands  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent  on  both 
sides.  Here  and  lower  down  its  banks  are  sometimes  bold  and  richly 
wooded :  sometimes  they  extend  in  level  plains.  At  Glasgow  the 
Clyde  forms  the  harbour  of  the  city.  From  Glasgow  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dumbarton  the  Clyde  runs  through  a  level  country.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  caatle  of  Dumbarton  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  rise  on  the 
north,  and  the  Renfrew  Hills  on  the  south.  Between  these  ranges 
the  Clyde  forms  an  testuary,  which  at  Dumbarton  is  upwards  of  a 
mile  across,  and  widens  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  being  at  Greenock 
more  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  To  the  west  of  the  latter  place  at 
Cloch  Point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  reaches  the  sea  by 
the  two  straits  which  lie  between  the  island  of  Bute,  the  Cumbrae 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  river  south  of  Cloch  Point  is 
called  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  term  which  is  frequently  extended  to 


that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Arran  and  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  whole  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  the  source  of 
the  Daer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bute,  is  about 
100  miles. 

CNIDUS  was  a  city  of  Caria  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  between  the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Cos,  and  the  Gulf  of  Syme,  and  facing  the  south  part  of  the  island 
of  Cos,  which  is  10  miles  west  of  Cape  Crio,  or  Triopium,  near  which 
Cnidus  stood.  (Leake's  'Asia  Minor;'  and  Beaufort's  '  Survey  of  the 
Coast  of  Caramania.')  Cnidus  is  about  25  miles  south  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  It  was  a  Dorian  colony,  like  Cos,  Halicarnassus,  and  the 
other  towns  which  formed  the  Dorian  confederation  of  the  Hexapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Strabo,  describing  Cnidus,  says,  "  It  has  two  ports, 
one  of  which  can  be  closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes;  and  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships.  There  lies  in  front  of  the  city  an  island 
about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  joined  by  the  causeway  to  the  mainland, 
and  making  Cnidus  in  a  manner  two  cities,  for  a  large  part  of  Cnidus 
is  on  the  island  which  shelters  both  harbours."  The  island  is  now 
joined  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  mainland,  and  is  called  Cape  Crio. 
The  remains  of  two  moles  which  inclosed  the  south  or  larger  harbour 
are  still  visible,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city  walls,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  ruins.  Leake  says  that  "  there  is  hardly  any  ruined  Greek  city 
in  existence  which  contains  specimens  of  Greek  architecture  in  so 
many  different  branches.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  the 
city  walls,  of  the  closed  ports,  of  several  temples,  Stose,  artificial 
terraces  for  public  and  private  buildings,  of  three  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  400  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  great  number  of  sepulchral 
monuments."  Designs  of  the  most  important  of  these  curious 
remains  have  been  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  "  The  site  of 
Cnidus,"  says  Hamilton,  "  is  covered  with  ruins  in  every  direction, 
particularly  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  harbour.  To  the  south-west 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  quay,  supported  by  cyclopean  walls, 
and  in  some  places  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  city  is  inclosed  by  two  walls, 
one  running  east  and  west,  the  other  almost  north  and  south,  and 
united  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  town ;  the 
former  is  partly  cyclopean  and  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  style 
improves  as  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very  perfect, 
and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a  state  of  great  preservation  ;  it 
is  also  the  beat  constructed,  being  probably  of  a  later  date  and  purely 
isodomous.  .  .  The  walla  in  the  peninsula  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  great  beauty,  at  the  extremity  near  the 
northern  harbour."  (Hamilton's  '  Researches  in  Asia  Minor.') 

Strabo  (xiv.)  speaks  of  an  observatory  at  Cnidus,  and  he  mentions 
among  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  place,  Eudoxus  the  mathe- 
matician, a  contemporary  of  Plato  ;  Gtesias,  physician  to  Artaxerxes, 
who  wrote  on  Syrian  and  Persian  history ;  and  the  peripatetic  Agath- 
archides,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  also  says  that  Lipara,  near 
Sicily,  was  a  colony  of  Cnidus.  He  says  nothing  about  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  said  by  some  to  have  existed  at  Cnidus,  but  Cicero 
mentions,  among  the  numerous  works  of  art  seized  by  Verres,  a 
marble  Venus  from  Cnidus.  ('  In  Verrem,'  iv.  60.) 

COBLENZ,  a  fortified  city  in  the  Prussian  Rheinland  or  Rhein- 
Provinz ;  capital  of  the  administrative  circle  of  Coblenz,  and  of  the 
whole  province,  is  situated  in  50°  21'  N.  lat.,  7°  30'  E.  long. ;  50  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Cologne,  300  miles  S.W.  from  Berlin,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  22,060  including  the  garrison.  The  city  stands  in  a  beautiful  situ- 
ation at  the  conflux  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  whence  the  city  obtained 
its  ancient  name  Cmfluenta.  The  emperor  Drusus  erected,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  a  castle  which  subsequently  caine  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Prankish  monarchs.  After  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
among  the  sons  of  Lewis,  in  843,  Coblenz  fell  to  the  share  of  Lotha- 
rius,  and  was  included  in  Lothringia,  which  province  was  alternately 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  Germans  till  it  was  finally  annexed 
to  the  Germanic  empire  by  Henry  I.  In  1018  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
gave  this  city  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  since  which  period 
Coblenz  has  remained  attached  to  that  archbishopric,  though  no 
longer  among  its  temporalities.  It  was  the  occasional  residence  of 
many  of  the  German  emperors,  and  it  was  here  that  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
staufen  was  elected  emperor  in  1150. 

Coblenz  was  anciently  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts,  traces  of 
which  still  exist,  and  this  part  retained,  for  many  centuries  after  it 
had  been  considerably  extended,  the  name  of  Old  Town.  The  present 
fortifications  connect  the  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with 
the  citadel  of  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  right  bank,  and  render  Coblenz 
the  bulwark  of  Prussia  and  Germany  on  the  side  of  France.  They 
form  a  fortified  camp  capable  of  containing  100,000  men,  and  are 
constructed  on  the  united  systems  of  Carnot  and  Montalembert.  The 
approach  from  Cologne  and  Trfcves  is  commanded  by  the  fort  Kaiser 
Franz,  which  is  erected  over  the  grave  of  Marceau  and  Hoche.  The 
roads  to  Mayence  and  the  Hunsdruck  are  swept  by  the  cannon  of 
forts  Alexander  and  Constantine,  which  also  command  the  town  and 
are  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chartreuse.  The  batteries  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  and  some  others  erected  upon  the  neighbouring  height 
command  the  Rhine  and  the  Nassau  road. 

Coblenz  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  and  old 
houses.  In  what  is  still  denominated  'the  Old  Court'  stood  the 
Roman  castle,  which  became  subsequently  the  palace  of  tho  Prankish 
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the  German  emperor*,  and  the  archbUhupn  of  Trove*. 
In  this  part  of  the  town  i»  the  church  of  St  Cutor,  built  in  the  fork 
between  the  two  riven.  It  in  surmounted  by  four  tower*,  and  date* 
from  A.D.  836.  In  this  church  the  grandson*  of  Charlemagne  met  to 
divide  the  empire  between  them,  and  within  it*  wall*  in  1338  Edward 
III.  of  England,  when  he  laid  chum  to  the  throne  of  Franco  and 
s  night  the  u*i*Unoe  of  Germany,  met  the  emperor  Louis  with  other 
prince*  and  several  archbishop*.  In  front  of  the  church  i*  the  foun- 
tain erected  by  the  French  in  1812,  and  bearing  an  inscription  to 
commemorate  the  invuioti  of  Russia.  Underneath  i*  the  addition 
•vu  et  approuve"  made  by  St  Priest,  the  Russian  commandant  of 
Cobleni  in  1814.  In  the  street  facing  the  Mosello  bridge  are  the 
ancient  town-hall  and  the  castle  of  the  Elector*  of  Trives,  built  in 
1658,  and  now  converted  into  a  factory  of  japan-ware.  Both  of  these 
adjoin  the  bridge:  farther  on  are  the  Stamm-Haus  in  which  Prinec 
Matternich  was  born,  and  the  hospital  which  i*  under  the  ON 
management  of  the  Sister*  of  Charity.  The  '  Clement,'  or  New  Town, 
which  i*  very  handsome,  was  built  by  the  lost  electoral  prince, 
Clement  Wencealaus  of  Mettcrnich.  In  the  new  town  is  the  modern 
palace  of  the  Electors,  which  has  a  long  and  handsome  facade  toward* 
the  Rhine  just  above  the  bridge  of  boat* :  but  the  principal  front  is 
towards  the  Great  Square  in  which  the  military  of  the  garrison  are 
exercised.  The  French  converted  the  building  into  barracks;  it  is 
now  a  court-house.  In  the  new  town  also  are  the  casino  or  club-house, 
which  is  an  elegant  building  with  reading-rooms,  ball-rooms,  and 
gardens  ;  the  former  Jesuits'  house,  now  the  grammar  school,  under- 
neath which  are  vast  cellars.  Coblenz  contains  several  Roman 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  and  one  synagogue :  among 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Castor  already 
mentioned.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Florian,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  empress  Helena,  has  been  fitted  up  for  Protestant 
worship.  The  chapel  of  the  new  palace,  which  is  built  in  a  style  of 
noble  simplicity  and  adorned  with  paintings,  has  been  also  fitted  up 
for  Protestant  worship.  The  castle  yard  is  planted  with  trees  and 
decorated  with  a  pyramid  60  feet  in  height;  the  castle  in  the  New 
Town  has,  since  the  French  revolution,  been  converted  iuto  an 
hospital  and  magazines,  &c.  There  are  two  bridge*  :  one  of  stone, 
over  the  Moselle,  480  pace*  long,  consisting  of  14  arches,  which  was 
commenced  in  1344  by  Archbishop  Baldwin ;  the  other  of  wood, 
built  in  1819  across  the  Rhino  to  the  valley  of  Khmnbreitstein,  is  485 
yard*  in  length,  and  rest*  on  38  pontoons.  The  gymnasium,  or 
grammar  school,  ha*  a  considerable  revenue,  and  a  fine  library  formed 
out  of  the  remain*  of  the  monastic  libraries.  Among  other  institu- 
tion* in  the  town  are  a  Catholic  seminary,  house  of  industry,  savings 
bank,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  various  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  i*  also  a  handsome  theatre. 

Cobleni  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Rhein-Provinz,  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  of  the  Protestant  consistory 
of  the  Rhein-Provinz.  It  is  the  bead-quarters  of  the  8th  corps  of  the 
Pruanan  army.  It  i*  a  free  port,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
colonial  produce  and  other  articles  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Lahn.  The  export*  consist  of  wine,  mineral  waters, 
corn,  iron,  volcanic  product*  (from  the  Eifel  in  the  form  of  mill- 
atone*,  ground  lava  to  form  the  Dutch  subaqueous  cement  called 
'trass'),  bark  from  the  Eifel  and  Hunsdruck  forests,  building-stones, 
anil  potter's  clay.  The  leading  article*  of  manufacture  are  linen, 
calico,  japan-ware,  furnituie,  and  carriage*.  Many  of  the  inhabitant* 
are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Coblenz  is  said  to  surpass 
almost  every  town  on  the  Rhino  in  beauty  of  situation,  and  the  views 
from  the  height*  of  EhreubreiUtcin,  Pfaffondorf,  and  the  Karthuiwou- 
berg  are  peculiarly  beautiful.  Steamer*  ply  regularly  to  Cologne, 
Mayence,  and  Trove*.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from 
Cologne  to  Wiesbaden,  which  passe*  a  little  to  the  cast  of  Coblenz. 

The  administrative  division  or  circle  of  Coblenz  has  an  area  of  2820 
square  mile*,  and  had  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population  of  602,924, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Catholic*  and  different  sects  of  Protestant*,  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Evangelicals,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
Terr  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  [RiJElN-PBOVi.v/.] 

There  U  a  *mall  village  named  Cobleni  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  in 
Switzerland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Some 
Roman  antiquities  have  own  found  here,  and  there  Mem*  no  doubt 
but  it  i*  aim  named  from  the  word  'Confluento*'  by  which  the  Roman* 
•xprwMd  the  junction  of  two  riven. 

COBOURO.    [CAXADA.] 

COBURO,  the  most  southern  of  the  small  ThuringUa  duchiot,  i* 
bounded  bjr  the  territorie.  of  Sohwanburg,  Meiningen,  Hildburg- 
hausen,  and  Bavaria ;  it  lie*  between  60'  V  and  60"  24'  N  lat,  10* 
10'  an.1  11*  18'  i  long.,  including  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Konipberg  and  Sonneufeld.  It*  area  U  S2«  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation  at  the  end  of  1852  wa.  44,456.  U  i.  composed  of  the  valley  of  the 
Itr,  which  i*  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thiiringian  Mountains, 
and  U  travened  by  the  riven  Itz,  Rodach,  Stcinach,  Nasslach,  LanUr. 
aud  others.  The  duchy  of  Uotha,  which  i*  inclosed  by  Saxe  Weimar, 
Prunu,  HetM  C«**el,  and  SchwarzLurg,  and  ha*  an  area  of  647 
square  mile*,  with  a  population  of  106,»6«,  i*  now  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Coburg;  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  duchy  of  S»xc- 
Coborg  Uotha.  Cvlmrg  belonged  formerly  to  the  count*  of  Henne- 
bcrg;  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  whence  it  pawed 


into  the  Ernestine  blue,  and  in  1785   to  the  branch  of  Saair. '..!.     '1  ]..- 
principality  <>f  Lichtenberg  wa*  added  to  it  iu  1816,  and  the  dn 
Uotha  (with  the  exception  of  some  small  districts)  iu  182(5,  iu   conse- 
quence of  that  house  having  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Duke 
Frederick  IV.,  when  it  wa*  made  over  to  the  house  of  Saxe-l  < 
Saalfeld,    by   virtue   of  a   family   compact  among   the   ducal  8 
branches,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Saalfeld  and  several 
districts.      The  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  lie*  west  of  the 
Rhine  between   the  Palatinate,  Prussia,  and  Birkeufeld,  was    ceded 
to  Prussia  in  1884. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitant*  ark  Lutheran* :  the  Catholics  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     The  government  of  the   united 
duchies  i*  a  constitutional  monarchy;  the  ministry  conaiata  <•. 
sections,  one  for  each  duchy.    The  duchies  have  also  separate  judicial, 
administrative,  financial,  and  police  establishments,  a*  well  as  .. 
consistories  for  the  direction  of  Protestant  worship.      The  right  uf 
citizenship  U  enjoyed  by  natives  only,  who  are(all  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  without  regard  to  their  religious  profession.      The  < 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  a  state  of  the  Germanic  CV. 
it  has  one  vote  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  Diet,  and  in 
Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Alteuburg,  has  the  12th  place 
in  the  Federative  government. 

The  climate  of  Coburg  is  mild,  especially  in  the  fruitful  valley  of 
the   Itz.      The    agricultural  products   ore    timber  and    fuel,   grain, 
pea*,    beans,    hops,    vegetables,    &c.      Iron,    copper,    cobalt,    coals 
(but  none  of  them  in  large  quantities),  limestone,  sandstone,  marble, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  porcelain  earth,  do.  ore  found  here.    The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  occupied  iu  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woollen 
cotton,   wooden   toys,    and  the  rearing  of  cattle.      The    articles  of 
export  are  fattod  cattle   aud  grain;    besides  butter,  leather, 
wool,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  good*. 

Coburg,  the  capital  »f  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley 
on  the  bank*  of  the  Itz,  in  50°  15'  N.  lat,  10°  50'  E.  long.,  aud  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  with  its 
long  suburbs  is  divided  into  nine  quarters,  which  have  two  market- 
place*. The  town  i»  for  from  being  handsome ;  the  houses  are  small, 
the  street*  rough,  and  iu  many  places  overgrown  with  grass.  The 
ducal  palace  of  Ehrcnburg  is  a  very  elegant  residence,  containing  a 
fine  banqueting  room  called  the  '  Hall  of  Giants,'  from  the  colossal 
caryatides  which  eurrouud  its  walla;  a  library  of  26,000  volume 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  minerals,  coins,  and  prints.  The 
government  buildings  are  constructed  in  the  Italian  style.  Amoug  the 
other  edifices  may  be  named  the  town-hall;  live  churches,  of  whieh 
St  Maurice's  contains  the  ducal  vaidt  and  some  good  monuments ; 
the  arsenal,  orphan  asylum,  a  new  theatre,  a  casino,  three  hospitals, 
and  a  workhouse.  The  gymnasium,  founded  in  louj  by  Duke  John 
Casiuiir,  hence  called  '  Casimiriauum,'  has  all  the  rights  and  privilege* 
of  a  university.  There  are  besides  two  public  libraries,  a  collection 
of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  with  a  normal  school  attached  to 
it ;  a  society  of  art"  and  sciences,  &c.  The  manufacture*  consist  of 
woollens,  cottons,  linen,  furniture,  marquetry,  buckles,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  chocolate,  tools,  &c.  There  are  also  several  dye-houses,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  cloth,  cottons,  horse-hair,  Hour,  seeds, 
Ac.  There  are  several  pleasure-grounds  round  the  town,  a*  well  as 
many  delightful  rides  and  walks — among  other  places,  to  the  ducal 
country  seat,  Koscuau,  which  was  an  old  baronial  castle,  nn 
been  restored  in  the  gothio  style.  Near  the  town  are  marble-poj. 
mills,  and  iron  and  copper  works.  On  a  lofty  lull  in  i 
which  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  U  the  ancient  castle  of  Coburg, 
surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  five  bastions.  It  contains  many 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  anna,  armour,  &<x  It  \\  a-  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Luther ;  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slept,  and 
the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  castle  are 
still  shown.  The  castle  is  now  partly  c  .1  and 

house  of  correction.  There  are  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coburg, 
the  picturesque  castles  of  Collenberg  and  Lauterberg ;  the  latter  is  iu 
ruins. 

The  other  places  worth  naming  in  the  duchy  are  Rodach,  a  town  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  ducal  mansion,  a  ehurch,  and 
about  1SOO  inhabitant*;  Sonneuftld,  a  market-town  of  about  600 
inhabitant*;  Kunigtlxry  on  the  Nasslach,  with  a  grammar  school,  and 
about  800  inhabitant* ;  and  Krutdadl,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mupp, 
with  a  ducal  sent,  about  200G  inhabitant.*,  a  tobacco-manufactory, 
hop-grounds,  and  some  trade.  [UOTHA.] 

1 1 1  N,  a  town  in  IlindiiHtan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, in  9°  61'  N.  Ut,  76°  18'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the  first 
European  settlement  wo*  funned  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1503  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Alfonso  aud  Francisco  Albu- 
querque, obtained  from  the  sovereign  of  Cochin  permission  to  erect  a 
fortress  there  in  recompense  fur  the  assistance  they  had  given  him  in 
his  wan  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood being  very  fertile,  the  Portuguese  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  until  the  town  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1 G63. 
The  trade  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Dutch  government  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Holland  and  England,  in  171)5,  Cochin 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded 
in  1814.  Since  then  it*  trade  has  considerably  diminished.  The 
1  .pulntion  is  about  30,000. 
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Cochin  is  the  beat  port  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  only 
port  for  ship-building,  and  there  are  no  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  western  coast  which  afford  shelter  to  large  vessels  except 
Bombay  and  Cochin.  In  this  part  of  Hindustan  is  found  a  very 
remarkable  system  of  inland  navigation  called  the  Backwater.  It  is 
a  kind  of  lake,  or  lagoon,  which  extends  from  Chowgaut  (10°  40')  on 
the  north  to  near  Trivaudrum,  the  capital  of  Travancore  (8°  30')  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  170  or  180  miles.  An  artificial  continuation 
northward  of  this  inland  water-system  is  navigable  for  boats  during 
the  rains,  from  Chowgaut  to  Cotah,  1 6  miles  south  of  Tellicherry,  a 
farther  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  Backwater  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  sea,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
at  others  of  4  or  5  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  12  and  14  miles  to 
200  yards ;  its  depth  from  many  fathoms  to  a  few  feet.  This  Back- 
water receives  the  rivers  which  'descend  from  the  mountains  that  lie 
to  the  eastward.  There  are  six  channels  of  communication  between 
the  Backwater  and  the  sea,  but  only  one  is  navigable  for  ships,  being 
that  on  the  southern  bank  on  which  the  town  of  Cochin  is  built. 
There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  the  depth  of  water  on  it  is  17  or  18 
feet  at  high-water  of  spring-tides.  The  anchorage  without  is  good, 
and  the  gales  during  the  south-west  monsoon  rarely  blow  with  such 
viult  nee  as  is  experienced  in  this  season  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 
Within  the  bar  the  Backwater  expands  into  a  fine  oestuary,  3,  4,  and 
6  miles  wide,  at  least  12  miles  long,  and  deep  enough  for  the'  largest 
veaaela.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Backwater  and  the 
sea  is  sandy,  but  its  lower  tracts  are  thickly  overgrown  with  cocoa-nut 
palms,  which  yield  a  great  quantity  of  fruit.  The  country  east  of  the 
Backwater  is  low  and  level  along  its  banks,  and  produces  rich  crops  of 
rice.  Farther  inland  it  rises  into  low  bilk,  partly  covered  "with  hi:;h 
forest-trees  and  partly  with  grass;  but  the  valleys  between  them  are 
exceedingly  fruitful.  Cotton,  hemp,  oils,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric, 
cardamoms,  betel-nut,  copra  (cocoa-nut  kernels  cut  into  slices  and  dried 
for  exportation),  ivory,  gold-dust,  iron,  and  drugs  are  extensively  pro- 
duced. Indigo  grows  spontaneously,  and  the  cane,  coffee,  clove,  nut- 
megs, pimento,  and  raw-silk  succeed  well.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
forests,  the  timber  cut  from  which  is  floated  down  the  various  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Backwater,  and  is  then  easily  conveyed  to 
Cochin.  Much  timber  is  sent  to  Bombay,  but  hardly  any  vessels  are 
built  at  Cochin  for  European  merchants.  The  Imaum  of  Huskat 
however  has  had  most  of  his  vessels  built  there.  A  few  country 
vessels  are  annually  built.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  still  consider- 
able. Europeans  rarely  visit  the  port  ;  but  an  active  commerce  is 
carried  on  between  it  and  Bombay  in  country  vessels.  The  trade  with 
Arabia  ami  the  countries  surrounding  the  Persian  Gulf  is  more  im- 
portant. As  these  countries  have  no  forests,  they  receive  from  Cochin 
all  the  timber  required  for  repairing  their  different  craft.  There  is 
also  some  commerce  carried  on  with  Singapore.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cochin  a  number  of  Catholic  and  Indian  Christians  are  found,  and  also 
many  Jews.  Cochin  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  whose 
diocese  Ceylon  is  included.  There  are  also  Protestant  missionary 
establishments  at  Cochin,  and  several  English  schools. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  called  also  ANAM,  is  in  that  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  which  is  usually  known  as  India  without  the  Qanges,  of  which  it 
forms  the  eastern  portion.  It  extends  from  8°  40'  to  about  23°  N.  Int., 
and  from  102°  to  109°  20'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  980  miles,  but  in  width  it  varies  from  100  to  300  miles.  Craw- 
furd  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  98,000  square  miles  ;  but  Berghaus  makes 
ita  surface  about  140,000  square  miles.  On  the  W.  it  borders  on  the 
kingdom  of  Sium,  or  Shan  ;  on  the  N.W.  on  the  unknown  regions  of 
Laos,  or  Lactho  ;  and  on  the  N.  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Quang-si,  and  Quaug-tun  (Canton).  To  the  east  of  it  extends  the 
sea,  called  by  the  Chinese  Nan-hai,  or  the  Southern  Sea,  which  here 
forma  an  extensive  gulf  between  the  northern  province  of  Cochin- 
China  and  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  called  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  To  the 
south  of  Cochin-China  extends  the  southern  part  of  the  China  Sea. 
The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  is  fringed  by  a  great 
number  of  islands.  Among  these  are  a  group  of  small  reefs  called 
the  Triangles,  and  the  dangerous  Macclesfield  shoals.  Vessels  running 
aground  here  have  to  dread  not  only  the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  but 
also  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  marauding  Cochin-Chinese,  who  sail  up 
and  down  looking  out  for  such  windfalls,  falling  upon  and  plundering 
the  wreck  without  mercy.  At  21°  N.  lat.,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Song-ca,  and  farther  to  the  south  the  shores  are  low,  and  partly 
sandy  and  swampy.  For  nearly  400  miles  along  this  coast  extend  the 
Paracol  shoals,  which  may  be  described  as  an  overflowed  continent, 
lying  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Between  the  shoals  and 
tho  coast  is  left  a  narrow  navigable  passage,  which  is  constantly  used 
by  vessels  sailing  in  these  seas.  Near  17°  N.  lat.  commence  a  series 
of  capes  several  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  between  which  large  bays 
run  deep  into  the  land.  This  general  character  continues  to  Cape 
James  (10°  17'  N.  lat.)  The  coast  is  lined  with  numerous  small  rocky 
islands  and  cliffs,  but  it  contains  safe  and  excellent  harbours.  The 
rcina-urler  of  the  coast  from  Cape  James  to  the  boundary  of  Siam  is 
low  and  mostly  swampy,  being  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  Maekhaun,  or  Camboja. 

Cape  James  is  the  southern  extremity  of  an  extensive  mountain 
range,  which  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Cape  Padaran  (11°  20'  N.  lat.) 
run*  north-eaat  and  then  about  due  north  to  14"  N.  lat.,  whence  it 


continues  with  a  north-north-western  course  to  16°  N.  lat.  Farther 
north  the  range  is  little  known.  It  occupies  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
in  width,  and  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges.  The 
mountains  in  the  range  are  of  considerable  height.  A  road,  described 
as  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  leads  through  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, forming  a  communication  between  the  towna  of  Sai-gun  and 
Phu-yen. 

Several  short  offsets  which  branch  off  towards  the  sea  cover  the 
greatest  part  of  the  maritime  districts  between  10°  20'  and  17°  N.  lat. ; 
some  of  them  are  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  range  which,  in  about 
17°  30',  forms  the  boundary  between  Cochin-China  and  Ton-kin  con- 
tains a  depression,  forming  a  mountain  pass,  about  6  miles  in  width, 
which  is  shut  in  by  a  wall,  traversed  by  an  artificial  road,  which  leads 
from  Hue  to  Kecho.  The  length  of  this  road  is  estimated  at  400  or 
500  miles. 

The  boundary  between  Cochin-China  and  the  Chinese  province  of 
Quang-si  is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Ngaunan-kiang,  and  partly  by 
a  mountain  range,  which  seems  to  be  a  lateral  range  of  the  Yu-ling, 
a  mountain  system  of  Southern  China. 

The  northern  part  of  Cochin-China,  which  formerly  constituted  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Tonkin,  comprehends  an  extensive  plain,  sur- 
rounded, except  where  it  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (between 
19°  30'  and  21°  N.  lat.),  by  mountains,  which  increase  in  height  as 
they  recede  from  the  sea.  This  plain  appears  to  extend  above 
100  miles  in  length  and  width.  Being  very  low,  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  annually  inundated  by  the  river  Song-ca,  which  fertilises  the  soil, 
so  that  two  or  three  crops  of  rice  are  annually  cut.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  country.  The  valleys  which 
run  up  far  into  the  mountains  are  equally  fertile  :  the  greatest  part 
of  them  may  easily  be  irrigated,  and  the  mountains  themselves  are 
rich  in  metals.  The  Song-ca,  or  Sang-coy,  the  principal  river  of  this 
country,  rises  in  the  mountain  region  of  Yun-nau  in  China,  in  two 
branches — the  Ho-ti-kiang  and  Li-sieu-kiang — which  run  nearly  parallel 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  till  they  enter  Cochin-China,  where  they 
unite,  and  take  the  name  of  Song-ca  (Great  River).  Before  this  river 
enters  the  sea  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  two  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  estimated  to  bo  about 
400  miles  in  length. 

The  country  east  of  the  mountain  range,  between  19°  30'  and  15° 
N.  lat.,  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  plains  and  intervening 
mountain  ridges.  The  elevations  are  in  some  places  covered  with 
forests.  Cultivation  extends  a  considerable  height  up  the  sides  of 
many  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the  plains  are  irrigated  and  well 
cultivated.  The  rivers  which  traverse  them  have  a  short  course,  but 
are  generally  navigable  for  some  miles.  In  some  places  the  plains  are 
traversed  by  canals. 

The  country  which  extends  from  Cape  Avarella  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  James  is  mountainous.  The  rocky  masses  approach  so 
close  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  a  level  tract  along  the  beach  only  in  a  few 
places.  In  its  numerous  indentations  a  few  narrow  valleys  of  small 
extent  occasionally  appear,  mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The 
interior  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  contain  much  cultivated 
ground,  and  to  have  a  numerous  population. 

That  portion  of  Cochin-China  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  mountai  u 
range  constituted  till  lately  the  principal  part  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Camboja,  or  Cambodia.  The  southern  portion,  which  is 
imperfectly  known,  consists,  except  near  the  boundary  of  Siam,  of  an 
immense  plain,  which  appeal's  to  be  formed  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
great  river  by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  shores  and  the  adjacent 
cuuutry,  as  far  as  the  tide  ascends,  are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
About  30  miles  from  the  sea  the  ground  begins  to  be  cultivated  and 
is  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  interior  there  are  it  is  said  numerous 
fresh-water  lakes  and  swamps. 

Two  large  rivers  traverse  this  plain.  The  Sai-gon,  or  Saung,  which 
runs  through  its  eastern  portion,  has  been  navigated  by  European 
vessels  as  far  up  as  tho  town  of  Sai-gon,  but  farther  northward  its 
course  is  not  known.  Towards  its  mouth  it  sends  off  two  or  more 
branches,  which  join  the  eastern  arui  of  the  great  river  of  Camboja. 
This  river,  called  by  the  Birmaus  Maekhaun,  is  said  to  send  off  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  various  lateral  branches  which  fertilise  the 
country  through  which  they  flow,  and  then  reunite  with  the  river. 
About  150  miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Camboja, 
Pontaipret,  to  which  European  vessels  ascended  in  the  17th  century, 
but  this  navigation  has  been  discontinued.  Some  distance  below  this 
town  the  river  sends  off  to  the  west  and  south-west  numerous  arms, 
which  inclose  and  traverse  an  extensive  delta,  that  stretches  out  into 
the  sea  with  an  acute  angle.  Most  of  these  arms  are  navigable  for 
large  river-barges  during  the  rainy  season.  To  make  the  navigation 
continuous  through  the  whole  year  a  canal  was  made  from  it  in  1820, 
which  joins  the  principal  river  some  miles  south  of  Panompeng,  the 
modern  capital  of  Camboja.  The  three  principal  mouths  of  the  Maek- 
haun lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  delta,  and  are  all  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
river  Maekhaun  is  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-uan  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  its  entire  course  is  about 
1500  miles.  It  reaches  Camboja  through  the  Laos  territory. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Camboja  resembles  that  of  Bengal.  The 
rainy  seasons  last  from  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  to 
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September  The  mountain*  interrupt  the  cloud*  brought  by  the 
south-west  uionsoon,  uid  accordingly  the  dry  aea*on  prevails  in  that 
period :  the  north-out  monsoon  bring*  min.  The  wet  ineinn  w U  in 
at  the  end  of  October  and  continue*  until  March.  In  the  greatest 
•ummer-heat  the  thermometer  never  rue*  above  103*;  in  the 
great***  cold  it  never  (all*  below  57*.  In  the  countrie*  on  the  shore* 
of  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  the  *outh-we*t  monsoon  bring*  the  rain,  and 
the  wet  aaaion  begin*  in  May  and  terminate*  in  August  The  heat 
i*  occasionally  very  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  December,  January, 
and  February  very  aharp :  the  weather  i*  often  rendered  unpleaaant 
by  heavy  fog*,  a*  in  Lower  Bengal.  Typhon*  and  hurricane*  rage 
with  the  utmost  fury  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  on  the  adjacent 
coast*.  They  are  commonly  accompanied  with  heavy  and  incessant 
rain*.  The  country  generally  seems  to  have  a  very  healthy  climate 
for  European*  a*  well  a*  for  native*. 

The  iron  mine*  of  Tonkin  are  about  six  day*'  journey  from  Cachao, 
and  the  gold  and  (ilver  mine*  about  twelve  day*'  journey,  both  in  a 
wectern  direction.  The  mine*  are  worked  by  Chinese.  Cochin- 
China  U  said  to  hare  tin,  which  however  i*  not  worked.  Rice,  the 
principal  article  of  food,  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains 
uf  Tonkin  and  Camboja.  Indian  corn,  earth  nut*  (Aracku  hypogaa), 
and  the  Caitcolctliu  batata*,  are  also  cultivated.  The  sugar-cane  i* 
extensively  cultivated  on  the  coait  south  of  16°.  The  true  cinnamon 
(Laura*  Ci»namom*m)  i*  probably  indigenous ;  and  though  ita  bark 
i*  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ceylon,  it  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  everywhere,  and  exported  to  China.  Silk  U  in 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  a  general  object  of  attention  with  the 
peasantry.  Tea,  of  a  coarse  kind,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  Hue",  U  called  Hud  tea. 

The  population  of  Cochin-China  ha*  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  about  5  millions  to  22  millions,  but  no  reliable  statement  has 
been  given  on  this  point 

The  natives  call  the  eastern  part  of  their  country  Auani.  They 
belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese  and  Mongols.  Their  language 
i*  monosyllabic,  and  the  signification  of  the  word*  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  their  accentuation.  But  the  Anameee  language 
is  totally  different  from  the  Chinese  language.  The  Chinese  character* 
are  only  o*ed  in  printing ;  for  common  purposes  they  use  others. 
The  inhabitants  of  Camboja,  who  call  themselves  Hammer,  constitute 
a  different  nation ;  they  extend  on  both  side*  of  the  river  Maekhaun 
to  15"  N.  lat  In  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  state  of  civilisation, 
they  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Siamese  than  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cochin-China  Proper. 

On  the  mountain  range  live  two  independent  nations.  The  Loye  or 
Loi  extend  from  Cape  James  at  least  as  far  a*  16°  N.  Ut  They  once 
extended  to  the  coast,  and  occupied  all  Chiampa,  or  Tsiompa  (the 
district  between  Cape  Avarella  and  Cape  Jama*),  but  having  been 
expelled  from  it,  they  retired  into  the  mountain  fastnesses.  The 
Loye*  are  a  large  muscular  and  well-formed  tribe,  with  reddish 
complexions,  slightly  flattened  nose*,  and  long  black  hair.  A  shirt 
and  trowsers  with  a  kind  of  petticoat,  occasionally  faced  with  silk,  form 
their  costume.  Their  language  differ*  essentially  both  from  the 
Anamose  and  Cambojan.  To  the  north  of  15°  N.  lat.  the  interior 
district*  of  the  mountain  range  are  occupied  by  another  nation,  called 
Moi,  which  extend*  over  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Laos  and 
Cochin-China,  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitant*  of  this  district  are  said  to  be  uncivilised 
but  inoffensive.  The  government  of  their  king,  who  holds  his  petty 
court  at  Feneri,  is  very  oppressive,  and  some  crime  is  always  sure  to 
be  brought  home  to  whoever  is  guilty  of  possessing  any  supenor  degree 
of  riches.  The  people  generally  are  in  a  state  of  semi-slavery.  Their 
only  covering  is  a  cloth  wrapped  around  their  middle.  The  chief 
production*  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  a  little  cotton,  indigo,  and 
inferior  silk.  An  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast. 

The  government  of  Cochin-china  i*  described  a*  a  hereditary  mili- 
tary deepotion.  Its  administrative  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  six 
mandarin*,  and  a  mandarin  of  the  first  or  military  class  is  placed  over 
«*oh  province.  The  standing  army  consist*  of  about  40,000  men, 
badde*  the  royal  guard*,  and  800  elephant*  for  war  service.  The 
naval  force  include,  about  200  gun  boat*,  100  galley*,  and  600  vessels 
of  «nall.r  six.  The  political  division  coincide*  nearly  with  the 
historical  division  of  the  country.  A  nun,  or  the  eastern  portion,  is 
divided  into  two  provinces—  Tonkin  the  northern,  and  Cochin-China 
the  southern.  The  boundary-line  between  them,  at  about  !»'  N.  lat, 
is  (Marly  the  same  line  which  separated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Tonkin 
from  Cochin-China.  That  portion  of  Camboja  which  ha*  been  united 

*,T^SLOOQ>P?^60'U  **  moirt  northern  portion  of 
Anam,  or  the  plain  which  extends  on  both  rides  of  tho  river  Sonir-oa, 
and  i*  bounded  by  the  mountain  range,  within  on  all  tide*.  Itpro- 
doee*  and  export*  rice,  cotton,  and  silk  to  a  Urge  extent  It*  moun- 
tain* abound  in  gold,  *Uver,  and  iron.  The  capital,  Cacliao,  or  Kai- 
dug,  called  by  the  native*  aleo  lUathan,  i*  a  large  town  with  160.000 
inhabitant*,  rituated  on  the  bank*  of  the  8ong-ca,  about  80  or  ltd  mile* 
from  th*  Ma.  It*  commerce,  especially  with  China,  U  considerable. 
//ee»  i*  on  the  same  river,  about  16  mile*  lower  down;  the  largest 
junks  com*  up  to  this  place. 

2.  Cochin-Cbina  Proper  comprehend*    the  coast  from  about  19* 


N.  lat,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  James.  The  native." 
it  by  the  name  of  Doug-traoiug  or  Pang-bung  (that  is,  the  inter 
central  country);  and  they  call  Tonkin  Uaug-ngoai  (the  external 
country).  It*  principal  product*  are  sugar,  silk,  cinnamon,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  Ac.  The  harbour*  along  this  coast  are  numerous,  safe, 
and  spacioun ;  there  it  a  considerable  number  of  small  town*.  Th* 
capital  is  //«<<,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  a  populous  town 
with  extensive  fortifications,  erected  about  85  years  ago  after  European 
model*.  The  works  are  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  town 
of  Hud  i*  intersected  with  canals,  which  beside*  affording  facilities 
for  conveying  merchandise,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  bathing  in. 
Every  family  keeps  a  covered  boat,  which  is  usually  adorned  with  a 
carved  and  gilded  head.  The  canal*  when  traversed  by  these  boats, 
which  are  painted  with  vivid  colour*,  present  an  animated  scene.  The 
best  and  most  frequented  harbour  is  Tvuran  or  11  an ;  the  house*  in 
this  town  have  a  neat  appearance,  and  considerable  traffic  i*  carried 
on.  The  spacious  bay  contain*  good  anchorage  for  ship*.  The  hill* 
around  the  town  are  low  and  covered  with  bushee,  interspened  with 
little  rude  altar*,  erected  by  the  fishermen  who  frequent  the  bay,  on 
which  to  offer  rice  or  burn  odoriferous  woods  as  a  propitiation  or 
thanksgiving  to  their  deities.  The  house*  in  the  town  are  low,  built 
chiefly  with  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  rice-straw  or  rushes.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  long-sleeved  gowns  reaching  to  the  feet  They 
wear  caps  and  turbans  but  no  shoes.  The  feet,  and  particularly  the 
toes,  are  much  used  in  working  at  boat-building  and  other  occupations. 
To  the  south  of  Tourau  i*  the  town  of  faifo,  with  from  6000  to  titiuU 
inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  China. 
The  large  towns  of  Qui-nbon,  Phu-yen,  and  Nhatrang  are  not  visited 
by  Europeans. 

3.  Camboja  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Camboja,  one  province  of  it,  Batabang,  having  been  united  with  Siam 
about  1809.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  throne  of  Cam- 
boja applied  to  the  Cochin-Chinese  for  help  against  the  Siamese  ;  but 
before  the  armies  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  met  in  battle  it  was  agreed 
to  divide  the  country  into  two  portions.  The  Siamese  retained  Bata- 
bang province,  and  the  remainder  waa  united  to  Cochin-China  or 
Anam.  The  Chinese  name  of  this  country  is  Kan-phu-tche,  from 
which  Camboja  is  derived.  As  far  as  this  country  is  known,  it  is  a 
level,  formed  by  the  alluvia  of  ita  large  rivers,  and  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Its  principal  commercial  productions  are  rice,  areca- 
nuts,  betel,  spices,  gamboge,  sandal-wood,  aapan-wood,  and  ivory. 
There  are  several  iron  mines.  Elephants  and  buffaloes  are  numerous. 
Deer  abound  in  the  forests,  and  horned  cattle  in  the  plains.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  hogs,  wild  and  tame ;  goats,  hare*,  cranes,  and  all 
kinds  of  poultry.  Sai-yun,  situated  on  the  Sai-gun  Kiver,  about  60 
miles  from  its  mouth,  may  be  considered  as  its  capital,  being  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  Sai-gun  consist*  of  one  street  running 
along  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  preserve  it  from  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  river.  Sai-gun  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  Thimc.  It  is  said  that  extensive  marble  ruins  have  been  found 
to  the  north-west  of  the  modern  city.  Two  Arabian  travellers,  who 
visited  Camboja  in  the  9th  century,  report  that  the  finest  muslins  in 
the  world  were  manufactured  there,  and  that  tho  people  wore  garment* 
woveu  BO  fine  that  they  might  be  drawn  through  a  moderate  sued 
ring,  fonlaipret,  or  Camboja,  on  the  Maekhaun,  was  anciently  the 
capital,  and  a  considerable  town  when  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  the  17th 
century.  Panompeng,  or  Catompe,  was  at  a  later  period  the  capital, 
and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  nominal  king  of  Camboja  ;  it  is  in  a 
populous  and  well-cultivated  country.  Kang-kao,  or  Kiang-tong, 
about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kang-kao  Kiver,  which  form*  a 
shallow  port,  has  some  commerce  with  Singapore  and  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  A  Urge  part  of  its  export*  to  Singapore 
consist*  of  mat*. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have  made  some  progress  in  most  of  the  arts 
of  civilised  life.  Barrow  says  that  they  excel  in  naval  architecture, 
and  that  their  row-galleys  for  pleasure  are  remarkably  fine  vessels. 
They  manufacture  lacker-ware,  coarse  cotton  and  silk  cloth,  articles  of 
filigree  work,  earthenware,  and  vessels  of  cast-iron.  Fire-arms  are 
largely  imported  from  Europe. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Singapore  an  intercourse  has  been  estab- 
lished with  that  colony,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese  merchants.  The 
exports  to  Singapore  in  1844  amounted  to  177,606  dollars;  the 
import*  from  Singapore  were  229,413  dollars.  The  commerce  with 
China  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  harbours  of  Cacbao,  Faifo, 
and  Sai-gun,  in  Cochin-China,  and  to  Canton,  Am  .v,  Fu  tchrou-foo, 
and  Ning-po,  in  China.  Numerous  junks  are  employed  in  this  traffic. 
They  export  from  Cochin-China  rice,  cotton,  silk,  t-nglc-wond,  and 
spices  ;  they  import  tea,  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and 
china;  also  opium,  and  English  broadcloth.  From  Singapore  are 
imported  iron,  fire-arms,  opium,  catechu,  and  terra  japonica.  Some 
commercial  intercourse  i*  also  maintained  between  Faifo  and  Sai-gun, 
and  liang-kok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  The  junks  engaged  in  this  trade 
convey  to  Bang-kok  silk,  worked  and  raw,  mattings  for  sails,  Ac.,  and 
take  iii  return  iron,  tobacco,  opium,  and  some  European  goods.  Among 
the  articles  exported  from  Cochin-China  are  edible  birds' -nests  and 
pearls.  The  king,  it  is  said,  monopolises  the  legal  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  by  mean*  of  several  large  vessels,  sailing  between  Cochin- 
China  and  British  India,  Batavia,  and  Canton. 
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COCKBURN  ISLAND.    [NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

COCKBURNSPATH.     [BERWICKSHIRE.] 

COCKENZIE.     [HADDINOTOSSHIRE.] 

COCKERMOUTH,  Cumberland,  a  parliamentary  borough,  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Brigham,  ward  of  Allerdale  above  Derwent,  and  western  division  of 
the  county ;  stands  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cocker 
and  Derwent,  in  54°  40'  N.  lat.,  3°  20'  W.  long.,  25  miles  S.W.  from 
Carlisle  by  road.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  7275. 
The  borough  sends  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and 
diocese  of  Chester  :  this  archdeaconry  is  to  be  hereafter  transferred 
to  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Cockermouth  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
47  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  108,756  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  38,142. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Cocker,  at  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent.  The  Cocker 
flows  from  Buttermere-water,  and  after  passing  through  Crummock- 
water,  divides  the  town  of  Cockermouth  into  two  parts  which  com- 
municate by  a  stone  bridge.  The  Derwent,  after  it  has  received  the 
Cocker,  is  also  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  erected  in  1822,  at  a 
cort  of  3000i  The  ruins  of  the  castle  (which  was  formerly  the 
baronial  seat  of  the  lords  of  Allerdale,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Karl  of  Egremont),  stand  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  eminence  near 
ufluence  of  the  rivers.  The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army  during  the  civil  war  in  1648,  and  sustained  a  month's 
siege  by  the  royalists.  It  is  now  habitable  only  in  a  small  part.  To 
the  florth  of  the  town  is  a  tumulus  called  Foot  Hill,  and  to  the  west 
the  rampart  and  ditch  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  promenade  a  mile  in 
length  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  but  the  streets  in  some  parts  are 
narrow  and  confined.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate ;  considerable  improvements  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced. The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gaa. 

Besides  the  episcopal  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  school,  founded  in  1676,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  121,  a  year,  and  had  41  scholars  in  1851. 
There  are  a  National  school  and  six  other  public  schools,  a  parochial 
public  library,  a  subscription  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  court-house,  or  moot-hall,  built  about  1830,  is  the  chief 
building  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  A  county  court  is 
held  at  Cockermouth,  and  quarter  sessions  are  alternately  held  here 
and  at  Carlisle.  Cotton,  linen,  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  hosiery,  and 
paper  are  manufactured ;  tanning  in  carried  on.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  extensive  coal  mines.  A  market  is  held  on  Mondays  for  corn 
and  cattle  ;  and  on  Saturdays  for  provisions.  From  May  to  Mid- 
summer cattle  shows  are  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  Fairs  for 
horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  February  18th,  and  October  10th  ;  and 
for  hiring  servants  on  Whit-Monday  and  the  Monday  next  Martinmas 
Day.  Cockennouth  is  connected  by  a  railway  of  about  8  miles  with 
Workington,  whence  other  railways  extend  north  to  Carlisle  and 
south  to  Furness. 

(Lysons,  Magna,  Britannia;  Communication  from  Cockermouth.) 

COEL.     [ALLIOHUR.] 

COETHEN.     [AJIHALT;  KOETHEN.] 

COGGESHALL,  Essex,  sometimes  called  Great  Coggcshall,  a 
market-town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Blackwater,  in  the 
parish  of  Coggeshall  and  Witham  division  of  Lexden  hundred,  in 
51°  52'  N.  lat.,  0°  41  E.  long.,  distant  15  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford,  and  44  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road.  Kelvedon  sta- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  is  3  miles  from  Cogges- 
hall, is  41  f  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  was 
3484  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

By  some  antiquaries  Coggeshall  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Canonium.  An  abbey  for  Cistercian  monks 
was  founded  here  in  1142  by  King  Stephen  and  his  queen  Maud.  At 
one  period  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  carried  on  in  Cog- 
geahall,  and  a  white  baize,  called  '  Coggeshall  whites,'  was  in  consider- 
able repute.  The  town  is  situated  partly  on  low  ground  adjoining 
the  river,  and  partly  on  a  cluster  of  hills  rising  from  it.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  rather  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  town  \»  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  a  spacious  building  in  the  perpendicular  style,  erected  about 
1400,  has  been  recently  in  part  repaired ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  Coggeshall  an  Endowed 
school  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  and  connected  with  Pembroke 
•'•,  Cambridge  :  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  mechanics 
institute,  and  three  almshouse*.  The  silk  manufacture  is  now  the 
[irim.-ipal  manufacture  of  the  place;  the  great  factory  is  for  silk- 
throwing  ;  fine  velvet  is  extensively  manufactured ;  satins,  French 
patent  silk  plush  for  hats,  and  patent  gelatine  are  made,  and  also 
some  worsted  at  one  of  the  old  clothing  mills.  Some  of  the  females 
find  employment  in  tambouring  lace.  Iron-founding,  malting,  and 
brewing  arc  carried  on.  A  considerable  quantity  of  garden-seeds  is 
raised  here  for  sale.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  corn  and 


provisions ;  occasionally  live  stock  are  sold.   A  small  part  of  the  abbey 
ig  still  remaining  in  the  hamlet  of  Little  Coggeshall. 

(Morant,  Esse.t ;  Wright,  Essex  ;  Communication  from  Coggeshall.) 
COIMBATORE,  a  province  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Eastern 
Ghaut  Mountains,  in  the  south  of  India,  about  11°  N.  lat. ;  and 
bounded  N.  by  Mysore,  W.  by  Malabar,  S.  by  Dindigul,  and  E.  by 
Salem  and  Trichinopoli.  The  length  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  is  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  45  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  country  varies  exceedingly.  Towards  the  south 
the  level  is  not  more  than  400  or  500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  gradu- 
ally rises  towards  the  north,  and  even  in  what  is  considered  the  low 
country  the  level  rises  to  900  feet  above  the  sea.  About  11°  35' 
N.  lat.,  the  mountains  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts  occur  ;  the  Kumbe- 
tarine  Hill,  in  11°  35'  N.  lat.,  77°  20'  E.  long.,  is  reckoned  to  be  5548 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  summits  of  the  Nilgherry 
Mountains,  which  are  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  province,  and 
unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  are  still  higher ;  one  of  the 
peaks,  called  Moorchoorti  Bet,  is  8800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
generally  dry,  but  in  the  south  there  is  some  marshy  ground.  The 
climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  in  particular  the  Nilgherry  Moun- 
tains are  resorted  to  by  European  residents  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  In  these  hills  the  mean  temperature  in  April  and  May  is 
65°  Fahrenheit.  During  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sometimes 
sinks  to  freezing  point,  when  the  air  is  peculiarly  clear  and  elastic. 
Coimbatore  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bhavani,  Amaravati,  and  Cavery, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  fall  into  the  Cavery ;  the  Bhavani,  at 
Bhavani-Kudal,  58  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Coimbatore,  in  11°  26' 
N.  lat.,  77"  44'  E.  long.,  and  the  Amaravati  about  10  miles  below 
the  town  of  Caroor.  These  rivers  are  filled  by  both  mousoons ;  by 
the  south-west  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  by  the  north-east  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  During  the  last  40  years  an  im- 
proved system  of  administration  has  tended  to  develop  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  In  1814-15  the  government  assessment  was 
considered  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
in  1825-26  it  did  not  exceed  one-fifth ;  the  price  of  land  during  that  time 
was  doubled.  The  population  of  the  province  is  about  800,000.  The 
principal  places  in  the  province,  in  addition  to  the  capital  COIMBATORE, 
are  Animalaya,  Aravacourehy,  Bhavani-Kudal,  Caroor,  Daraporam, 
Erroad,  Palachy,  Satimangalum,  and  Sivana  Samudra.  Animalaya  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  small  river  Alima,  in  10°  31'  N.  lat.,  77°  1' 
E.  long.  This  town  is  the  common  thoroughfare  between  Malabar 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Carnatic.  A  fort  stands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  town,  and  had  fallen  into  decay,  when,  to  provide 
materials  for  repairing  it,  Tippoo  pulled  down  five  large  temples. 
The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  contain  abundance  of  fine  timber. 
Aravacourehy,  the  seat  of  Arava,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
founder,  is  situated  in  10°  41'  N.  lat.,  77°  54'  E.  long.  The  town  was 
destroyed  towards  the  end  of  Hyder's  reign  by  an  English  force 
under  Colonel  Laing,  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  inhabitants 
mostly  speak  the  Tamul  language.  Bhavani-Kudal,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bhavani  and  Cavery  rivers,  contains  two  celebrated  temples, 
one  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  the  other  to  Siva ;  and  is  considered  a 
place  of  great  sanctity  by  the  Hindoos.  Caroor,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Amaravati  River,  in  10°  53'  N.  lat.,  78°  4'  E.  long.,  a  town  of  some 
trade,  containing  1000  houses,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial activity.  Daraporam,  or  more  properly  Dharmapuram,  is  a  popu- 
lous town  situated  in  an  open  country  near  the  Amaravati,  in  10°  37' 
N.  lat.,  77°  35'  E.  long.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  spacious.  Erroad  was  a  very  considerable 
place  in  Hyder's  reign ;  during  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
English  under  General  Meadows,  the  town  was  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed.  It  has  since  been  made  a  military  station.  Palachy  is  a 
small  but  thriving  town,  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  country,  in 
10°  39'  N.  lat.,  77°  6'  E.  long.  Some  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  Satimangalnm,  in  11°  81'  N.  lat., 
77°  16'  E.  long.,  contains  a  large  fort,  and  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner  about  the  plain.  There  is  here  a  spacious  temple  dedicated  to 
Vishnu.  This  place  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  air  is  usually 
intensely  hot.  The  island  of  Sivana  Samudra,  formed  by  the  Cavery, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  city  of  Gunga  Raja  ;  two  cataracts 
are  here  formed  by  the  Cavery,  one  on  its  northern  and  the  other  on 
its  southern  arm.  The  southern  gate  of  the  wall  by  which  the  ancient 
city  of  Gunga  Raja  was  surrounded  may  still  be  seen,  and  a  street 
about  a  mile  in  length  may  be  traced.  There  are  besides  visible  the 
ruins  of  several  Hindoo  temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Vishnu,  but  the  whole  place  is  choked  by  jungle,  and  occupied  by 
banyan  and  other  forest-trees.  A  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grain 
is  raised  in  Coimbatore  province  ;  cotton  and  sugar  are  likewise  culti- 
vated, and  weaving  is  carried  on  extensively.  Tobacco,  salt,  nitre, 
and  live  stock  are  among  the  products  of  the  country.  The  province 
was  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  Raja  of  Mysore  in  1799. 

(Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Buchanan,  Journeys 
through  Mytore,  Canara,  and  Malabar;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

COIMBATORE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  10°  52'  N.  lat., 
77°  5'  E.  long.,  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  about  2000  houses, 
being  little  more  than  half  the  number  which  it  contained  under  the 
government  of  Hyder  AH.  His  sou  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at 
Coimbatore,  where  he  built  a  mosque.  About  two  milea  from  the 
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town,  at  •  place  called  Peruru,  ia  a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to 
Iswara,  and  called  Mail  (high)  Chitumbra,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Chitumbra  near  Pondicherry.  The  idol  ia  mud  to  hare  placed 
itoelf  here  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  about  3000  yean  ago  the 
temple  wa*  built  over  it  by  a  raja  of  Madura.  Thi»  building  exhibit* 
a  profusion  of  Hindoo  ornament*,  but  U  destitute  of  elegance,  and  the 
figure*  are  not  only  rude  but  many  of  them  indecent  also.  Thia 
temple  waa  plundered  of  its  gold  and  jewel*  by  Tippoo,  who  exoepted 
it  however  from  the  general  order  which  he  iaaued  for  the  deatruction 
of  all  idolatrous  buildings ;  and  although  it*  splendour  wu  then 
destroyed,  the  Brahminical  worahip  haa  alwaya  been  continued.  The 
town  waa  taken  by  the  English  in  1783,  but  waa  restored  at  the  peace 
in  the  following  year.  It  waa  again  taken  by  the  English  in  1790, 
and  retaken  by  Tippoo'a  general,  but  waa  transferred  with  the 
province  to  the  British  government  in  1799,  and  haa  since  remained 
in  their  possession.  The  travelling  distance  from  Seringapatam  is 
182  mile*,  and  from  Madras  306  miles. 

(Rennell,  Memoir ;  Mill,  Jfittory  of  Britith  India;  Buchanan, 
Jomntryt  IMrmtgk  Mytort,  ttc.) 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beiro,  ia 
situated  on  the  slop*  of  a  hill  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
in  40'  12'  N.  lat,  8°  25'  W.  long.,  115  mile*  N.N.E.  from  Liabon.  It 
ia  the  aee  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Brags.  The 
population  ia  about  16,000. 

A  substantial  atone  bridge  here  crosses  the  Hondego,  a  river  which 
in  summer  ia  very  shallow,  but  in  winter  and  in  rainy  seasons  is  wide 
and  rapid,  so  that  it  ia  only  occasionally  navigable  for  small  craft  and 
boat*.  The  harbour  for  Coimbro  ia  Figuira,  24  miles  distant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego. 

The  city  waa  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  now  ia  merely  sur- 
rounded by  old  walla  Banked  by  a  few  towers.  The  interior  is  gloomy. 
The  houses  are  mostly  old,  and  the  streets  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  squares,  with  fountains  well  supplied  with  water, 
which  ia  conducted  to  th*  city  by  an  ancient  aqueduct  supported  on 
twenty  arches.  The  principal  public  buildinga  are — the  cathedral, 
8  pariah  churches,  the  University  of  Coimbra,  a  large  hospital,  a  poor- 
house,  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  now  occupied  aa  a  barracks,  and 
other  conventual  buildinga  in  and  around  the  city.  The  University 
of  Coimbra  U  the  only  one  in  Portugal  It  occupies  the  palace  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Portugal.  It  was  originally  founded 
at  Liabon  in  1290,  waa  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1308,  removed  again 
to  Liabon,  and  finally  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1527.  It  consists  of 
18  college*,  attended  by  about  1400  students,  and  has  a  library  of 
80,000  volumes,  occupying  three  large  hulls.  Theology  ia  taught  by 
8  prof.-snors,  canon-law  by  9,  civil-law  by  8,  medicine  by  6,  mathe- 
matics by  4,  and  philosophy  by  4.  There  ia  a  botanical  garden,  a 
muaeum  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory 
well  furnished  with  instruments.  The  university  ia  rich,  and  the 
profeaaora  well  paid.  The  lecturea  are  mostly  gratuitous.  The 
Benedictine  convent  baa  a  library  equal  perhaps  in  number  of  volumes 
to  that  of  the  university,  and  containing  worka  of  more  modern  date. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  earthenware, 
and  comb*. 

It  ia  doubtful  whether  the  Romans  had  a  town  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Coimbra.  It  seems  to  hare  been  built  by  the  Goths,  from 
whom  it  paaaed  to  the  Moon.  It  waa  taken  by  Henri,  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  afterwards  count  of  Portugal,  about  the  year  1100.  His 
son,  Alfonzo-Henrique,  became  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  and  Coimbra 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  continued  till  about  1600, 
when  the  court  aeema  to  have  been  transferred  to  Lisbon. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra  ia  delightful,  and  filled 
with  garden*  and  country-houses.  The  tract  of  country  between  it 
and  Condeixa,  south  of  the  Mondego,  ia  styled  <  the  fruit-basket  of 
Portugal.'  The  splendid  and  extensive  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  ia 
aitnatod  with  ita  gardens  upon  a  hill  near  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Mon- 
d«go.  In  the  aame  direction,  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
ia  the  Quinta  daa  Lagrimaa  (Villa  of  Tears),  in  a  romantic  acquee- 
tend  spot,  whwe  Donna  Inez  de  Caatro  ia  reported  to  have  been 
murdered.  (Camoena,  •  Luaiadaa.')  North  of  Coimbra  the  country 
w  mountainous.  The  Sara  de  Buaaco,  an  oflaet  from  the  Serra  de 
Aleoba.  i.  di.tant  about  15  mile*  N.  by  E. 

Co  IKK,  in  Komanach  Coin,  in  German  Chur,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Curia  RluHomm,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons,  ia 
aitoaUd  in  4«'  40'  N.  lat,  *'  85'  E.  long,  60  mile*  8.E.  from  Zurich, 
in  a  rally  traversed  by  the  Plewar,  which  here  divide*  into  three 
anna,  and  afUr  driving  several  corn  and  saw-mills,  enters  the  Rhine 
•boat  a  mile  below  th*  town.  It  stands  on  uneven  ground,  ia  aur- 
rounded  by  wall*  and  ditchea,  baa  narrow  and  crooked  atreeta,  and  ia 
altogether  a  dull  looking  place.  It*  position  however  on  the  great 
line  of  <xnnmnnir*tton  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Weatern  Ger- 
many fiTM  it  a  considerable  share  in  the  transit-trade  between  thoae 
countries.  Tb*  cathedral  church  of  St  Lucius,  part  of  which  date* 
from  the  8th  century,  and  the  biabop'a  palace,  a  curious  antique 
building,  are  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  are  the  moat 
noteworthy  of  the  public  building*.  Behind  the  palace  i*  a  ravine 
lined  with  vineyard*,  beyond  which  ia  the  Catholic  seminary.  The 
other  habitation*  in  thi*  quarter  of  the  town  are  occupied  by  Catho- 
lic.; the  quarter  i*  incloaed  by  battlemeotod  wall*  pierced  by  two 


fortified  gate*.  Among  the  other  edifice*  are  the  Reformed  ch- 
St.  Martin,  distinguished  by  it*  high  towers,  and  the  town-house, 
which  contains  the  public  library.  Many  of  the  private  house*  are 
built  in  a  curious  antique  fashion.  The  town  haa  Protestant  and 
Catholic  cantonal  schools,  and  some  manufactures  of  zinc  plate*,  edge- 
tools,  and  shot.  Coir*  haa  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  452,  and 
the  aee  i*  perhaps  the  oldeat  in  Switzerland.  A  newspaper  i*  pub- 
lished in  the  town  in  the  Komanach  language,  a  descendant  of  the 
Latin. 

COLAPOOR,  a  small  dependent  Mahratta  state,  situated  within 
the  province  of  Bejapore,  in  the  region  of  the  Weatern  Glimit 
Mountains,  being  partly  below  and  partly  within  the  Ghauta.  The 
territory  of  the  Colapoor  Raja  i*  ao  intermixed  with  that  of  the 
British,  and  of  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  ita  boundaries.  The  state  of  Colapoor  waa  founded 
by  Sumbajee,  the  grandson  of  Sevajee.  In  1728  Sumbajee  waa 
confederated  with  the  Nizam,  and  accompanied  his  army  to  I'oona; 
and  iu  1 731  a  treaty  waa  concluded  between  the  Peiahwa  and  Sumbajee, 
by  which  the  country  between  the  Kiatna  and  Warna,  and  the  Toom- 
buddra  waa  to  belong  to  Sumbajee,  with  half  of  all  conquest*  south 
of  the  Toombuddra.  The  territory  thus  assigned  to  the  raja  of 
Colapoor  was  then  partly  in  tho  actual  possession  of  the  Moguls,  and 
partly  of  other  chiefs  called  Dessyea  who  had  set  up  for  themselves. 
It  was  not  until  the  subsequent  reign  of  Madhoo  Ras,  about  the  year 
1762,  that  the  whole  waa  effectually  brought  under  the  raja's  power. 
The  Colapoor  territory  became  after  this  the  constant  scene  of  war 
and  turbulence,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  tho  plunderer*  and 
pirates  of  neighbouring  countries.  In  1S04  the  raja  waa  at  war  with 
the  Peiahwa,  and  after  a  long  straggle,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  chief  places  in  the  state,  and  in  reducing  the  raja's 
government  nearly  to  the  point  of  extinction,  the  British  government 
interfered  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  procured  the  restitution 
of  hia  towns.  Thia  occurred  in  1812,  after  which  the  state  of 
Colapoor  enjoyed  a  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  from  without. 
In  1821  the  raja  was  privately  assassinated  in  hia  palace,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  immature  age,  during  whoae  long  minority  the 
country  fell  into  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The  young  raja,  on  taking 
the  government  into  hia  own  hands,  early  lost  the  good  esteem  of  hi* 
subjects  by  his  exactions  and  his  degrading  vice*.  In  1825,  1826, 
and  1827  the  raja  having  committed  aggressions  in  the  territories  of 
some  Mahratta  Jagheerdars  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  his 
territory  waa  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  the  powers  of  government 
were  temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  appointed  by  tho 
governor  of  Bombay.  In  each  of  the  yean  just  mentioned  a  treaty 
waa  concluded  with  the  raja,  but  these  treaties  were  broken  by  him 
upon  every  occasion  that  presented  itself.  In  1829  a  definitive  treaty 
restricted  the  raja  from  keeping  up  a  greater  force  than  400  horse 
and  800  foot  soldiers ;  some  districts  in  which  ho  had  committed 
oppressions  against  the  Zamindars  were  at  this  time  token  from 
him  :  British  garrisons  ware  placed  in  the  capital  and  in  the  fortress 
of  Punnalaghur  at  the  raja's  expenae,  and  a  chief  minister  for  the 
future  management  of  his  government  waa  to  be  permanently 
appointed  by,  and  removeable  solely  at  the  pleasure  of,  tho  English 
government.  The  Colapoor  territory,  including  its  dependencies, 
includes  an  area  of  3445  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  half 
a  million;  the  revenue  of  Colapoor  ia  about  55,0(W.  a  year;  that 
of  ita  dependencies  may  be  stated  thus:  Bhowda,  51671.;  Inchul- 
kunjee,  7500/. ;  Khagul,  7276J. ;  Viahnlgur,  12,314*.;  and  113  Surin- 
jama  or  minor  dependencies,  63,1631.  The  chief  towns  are  COI-APOOB, 
the  capital,  Colgong,  Mulcapoor,  and  Paruellah. 

COLAPOOR,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Colapoor,  is  situated  in 
16°  19'  N.  lat,  74°  25'  E.  long.,  about  120  miles  S.  from  Poona,  in  a 
valley  between  a  curved  range  of  hills,  by  which  it  is  protected  on 
three  aides,  the  fourth  aide  being  protected  by  two  hill-forts  about 
10  milea  north-west  from  the  town.  These  forU  stand  upon  rocks 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  which  present  natural 
perpendicular  ramparts  of  basalt,  from  30  feet  to  60  feet  high.  The 
two  fort*  are  connected  together ;  one  of  them,  called  Punnalaghur, 
covers  a  space  84  mile*  in  circumference,  in  which  area  are  several 
dwellings,  lofty  tree*,  gardens,  and  fine  tanks.  The  works  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  town  of  Colapoor  arc  not  strong. 

COLBERG,  or  KOLBEKG,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  ia  situated  about  170  miles  N.  E. 
from  Berlin,  26  miles  W.  from  Coslin,  in  54°  9'  N.  lat,  15°  34'  E.  long., 
and  haa  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Persante,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below  the 
town,  and  at  ita  mouth  forms  a  harbour,  which  properly  consists  of 
two  dams,  carried  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and 
protected  by  redoubts.  Colberg  contains  a  cathedral,  several  Lutheran 
churchea,  five  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  correction,  an 
exchange,  a  foundation  in  a  nunnery  for  seven  daughters  of  noble 
families  and  for  uine  of  citizena ;  an  orphan  asylum,  a  gymnasium,  4c. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  salmon,  haddock,  and  lamprey 
fisheries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-cloth,  anchors,  salt,  and 
spirit*.  Fresh  water  ia  supplied  to  the  town  from  a  distance  by  admi- 
rable but  very  expensive  water-works :  the  water,  which  i*  raised  by 
a  wheel  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  i*  conveyed  in  pipe*  to  every  part 
of  the  town. 
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Colberg  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hause  towns,  and  till  1812  the 
seat  of  a  collegiate  chapter.  The  modern  fortifications  and  outworks 
were  commenced  in  1773.  It  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks 
by  Gustav  Adolph  in  1630 ;  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1758, 
1760,  and  1761,  and  surrendered  to  them  by  capitulation  on  the  IGth 
December,  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  The  French  invested  it 
without  success  in  1807.  It  lias  a  considerable  trade,  both  inland 
and  foreign,  and  a  brisk  woollen  market.  Its  military  strength  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  around  it. 

COLCHESTER,  Essex,  a  rnuuicipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
fll"  53'  N.  lat,  0'  53'  E.  lung. ;  distant  22  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Cliulmsford,  51  miles  X.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  51  j  miles 
l.y  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1851  was  1!>, 4  43.  The  borough  is  governed  by  G  aldermen  and  18 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  1'arl lament  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Col- 
chester and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Colchester  Poor-Law  Union,  which 

xtensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough,  contains  an  area  of 
11,770  acres. 

Colchester  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Camaloduuum  of  the 
Romans.  There  are  few  places  in  England  where  more  Roman 

ilies  have  been  found:  Morant  mentions  'bushels  of  coins'  of 

as,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitiau,  and  their  suece.aors.  The 
town-wails,  the  caatle,  many  of  the  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings  are  chiefly  built  of  the  Roman  brick.  Numerous  vases, 
urn  ,  a.id  In  a]n  both  in  bronze  and  in  pottery,  rings,  bracelets,  &c., 

oed  pavements,  patenc,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  at 
various  times  been  dug  up  within  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  tho  Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Colon,  and  by  the  Saxons  Colne- 
Ceastcr,  from  the  Latin  '  Castra,'  and  its  situation  on  the  river  Colne. 
Colchester  was  strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  was  at 
tho  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  a  place  of  considerable  note.  In 
1189  the  town  had  ita  first  charter  from  Richard  I.  Colchester 
appeals  to  have  sent  members  to  Parliament  at  even  an  earlier 

!  than  London.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  town  con- 
tributed five  ships  and  170  marines  towards  the  naval  armament 
rai.-fd  to  blockade  Calais.  Early  in  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  of 
Colchester  declared  against  the  Royalists;  and  in  1648  the  town 
sustained  a  memorable  siege.  Having  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  royal  forces,  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  Sir  diaries  Lucas  and 
Lord  Goring.  Fairfax  soon  arrived,  and  summoned  Lord  Goring  to 
surrender,  on  whose  refusal  he  proceeded  to  storm  the  city ;  after 
seven  or  eight  hours'  attack  he  changed  his  plans,  ami  began  a  most 
rigorous  blockade.  The  Royalists  held  out  for  eleven  weeks,  but  the 
provisions  of  the  place  having  been  consumed,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir 
Bernard  Gascoigne  were  condemned  to  death.  Gascoigne  being  a 
foreigner  had  his  sentence  remitted. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  St.  John's  Abbey,  St.  Botolph's  Prior}-, 
the  Moot  Hall,  and  the  churches,  form  the  principal  ancient  and 
public  buildings  of  Colchester.  Of  the  walls  by  which  the  city  was 
Kiirroun.li-d,  which  were  one  mile  anil  three-quarters  in  circumference, 
some  detached  portions  exist.  The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  upon 

iineii^-o  .'>tid  furm  a  parallelogram.     The  keep  is  in  a  gon 
of  preservation,  and  its  walls  are  12  feet  thick.     The  building,  which 

.miKiiud  of  fliutatone  and  Roman  brick,  is  so  hard  that  repeated 
attempts  to  demolish  it  for  thu  sake  of  the  materials  have  proved 
unsuccessful. 

St.  John's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Eiulo,  dapifer  or  steward  to 
Jli-nry  I.,  for  nVmks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  A  handsome  gateway, 
of  til-!  later  .-tyli;  of  Knjjliih  architecture,  i.;  all  that  now  remains  of 
this  abbey.  In  St.  Giles's  church,  adjoining  the  abbey,  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Sii-C.  I, uca  and  Sir  George  Lisle. 
St.  Botolph'l  Priory,  not  far  from  St.  John's,  was  founded  by  Enulph 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  remains  of  the  western 
front  of  its  stately  church  are  highly  interesting.  St.  Botolph's 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  modern  erection,  of  white  brick,  with  a 

ive  embattled  tower.  The  church  of  St.  James,  erected  prior  to 
the  time  of  Edward  II.,  has  a  fine  altarpiece  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.  St.  Peter's  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  as  the  only  church  then  in  Colchester.  St.  Leonard's  church 
is  a  large  and  commodious  structure.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1584,  for  which  a  new  school- 
hai  just  bci'ii  built,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 

i  year,  and  had  59  scholars  in  1852.   With  the  National  school  a 

'.y  school  has  been  incorporated,  and  tho  united  school  has  an 

attendance  of  upwards  of  400  children,  of  whom  more  than  100  are 

clothed   as  v.-«ll  as  educated.     There    arc   also    British,   Infant,   and 

Roman  Catholic  schools.     A  school  endowed  by  a  member  of  tho 

a  library  attached.     A  library  founded  by  Dr, 

nnett,  archbishop  of  York,  is  in  the  care   of  a  literary 

•y  which  meets  once  a  we<-k  in  the  cajtlc.  In  Colchester  are  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  with  museum,  a  botanical  and 

•ultural  society,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  numerous  religious 
and  benevolent  as^ociat 

Th-   t  .v.-n  r.f  Colchester  It  pi,  a.ia:itly  situated  close  to  the  river 
oioo.  mv.  vi it,,  it. 


Colne,  over  which  there  are  three  bridges.  One  of  these,  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  town,  is  an  elegant  cast-iron  structure  of 
three  arches,  erected  at  a  cost  of  1800/.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  well  paved,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built.  The  site  is  considered  healthy  :  there  are  good 
walks  and  pleasant  views  in  the  vicinity.  Baize  was  formerly  made 
in  the  town  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
ceased.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on.  There  are  also  iron  and 
brass-foundries,  machine-works,  coach-works,  rope  and  sail-works, 
breweries,  and  vinegar  and  other  works.  The  oyster  fishery  is  here 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  river  Colne  is  navigable  to 
the  Hythe,  a  suburb  and  the  port  of  Colchester.  The  subjoined 
statement  shows  the  extent  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  port  for  the 
year  1852 : — The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Colchester  on  December  31st,  1852,  were — 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons  187,  tonnage  3950 ;  above  50  tons  65, 
tonnage  7156;  and  one  steam  vessel  of  23  tons.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were 
as  follows  : — Coasting  trade  :  inwards  057,  tonnage  50,231 ;  outwards 
305,  tonnage  13,866.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade :  inwards  46,  tonnage 
2748  ;  outwards  31,  tonnage  2308. 

Colchester  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish.  The  principal  market 
for  corn  and  cattle  is  on  Saturday  :  another  is  held  on  Wednesday 
for  poultry  and  fruit.  Vegetables  are  extensively  raised  on  tho 
neighbouring  grounds.  Several  annual  fail's  are  held.  A  county 
court,  quarter  sessions,  and  meetings  of  justices  are  held  in  Colchester. 
There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town. 

(M«rant,  Egsex  ;  Wright,  Essex.) 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Asia,  extending  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  from  the  town  of  Trapezus,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or 
from  the  Phasis  according  to  Ptolemteus.  Pity  us  was  the  most  southern 
town  in  Colchis,  and  Dioscurias  the  most  northern,  the  distance  between 
the  two,  according  to  Arrian,  being  about  350  stadia.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caucasus,  S.  by  Armenia,  E.  by  Iberia,  and  W.  by  the 
Euxine.  The  name  Colchis  appears  iu  the  early  legends  of  tho  Greeks 
03  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  story  of 
Jason  and  Medea. 

The  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phasis  (now  called  Faz  and 
Rioni),  which  receiving  the  small  streams  of  the  Glaucus  and  Hippcis 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  flows  into  the  Euxiue  Sea.  Among 
the  most  important  cities  were  Pityus,  the  great  mart  of  the  district ; 
Phasis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Argonauts  are  said 
to  have  landed ;  Aoa,  oil  the  Phasis ;  Cytae,  or  Cutatisium  (now  Kchitain 
or  Kutais),  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Medea ;  and  Dioscurias,  a  sea- 
port originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  but  under  the  Romans, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  or  near  the  old  site,  it  was  called  Sebastopolis.  Colchis 
was  a  very  fertile  district,  and  abounded  in  timber  (which  was  well 
adapted  for  ship-building),  in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  hemp, 
flax,  wax,  pitch,  and  gold-dust.  The  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their 
linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considerable  article  of  export. 
The  honey,  which  Strabo  (p.  498,  4)  represents  as  being  very  bitter, 
produced  violent  and  even  fatal  effects  on  the  Greeks  who  eat  of  it 
during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  it  deprived  them  of  their 
senses,  disabled  them  from  standing  upright,  occasioned  vomiting,  &c., 
but  ^finally  all  recovered.  (Xenophon,  'Anab.,'  iv.  s.  20.)  The  rich- 
ness of  the  country  in  silver  and  gold  mines  was  probably  the  c.»nse 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  pheasant  (Pluulana  avis)  derives 
its  name  from  its  native  place,  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 

The  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  104),  and  part  of  the  army  with  which  Sesostris  invaded  Scythia. 
The  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  arc — similarity  of  physical 
features,  of  language,  and  of  peculiar  customs,  such  a.s  circumcision. 
The  curled  hair  and  swarthy  complexion,  on  which  Herodotus  relies 
in  support  of  his  position,  seem  however  no  longer  to  exist  in  Min- 
grelia.  The  Colchians  were  divided  into  numerous  clans  or  tribi^, 
settled  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Maohelonos, 
Henischi,  Zydretje,  and  Lazi  lived  south  of  Phasis  ;  north  of  it  were  the 
Apsidce,  the  Abasci  (whose  name  remains  in  Abbasia),  the  Samigie, 
and  the  Coraxi ;  and  the  Coli,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Sunni  along 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  the  north  and  west ;  and  the  Moschi  among 
the  Moschici  Montes,  an  offset  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  south-east  of 
Colchis. 

Colchis  was  governed  by  kings  when  we  first  read  of  it.  Helius  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  king  before  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
.dietes  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  45,  d)  as  king  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition.  Colchis  was  afterwards  divided  into  several  small  king- 
doms or  states  (Strabo,  45,  d),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  till  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  who  ('Anabasis,'  v.  6,  37)  speaks  of  a  sou  or 
grandson  of  ^Eetes  as  reigning  over  the  Phasiani.  The  Colchi  were 
not  then  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  were  independent. 
(Xen.,  'Auab.,'  vii.  8,  25.)  They  opposed  the  Greeks  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  Mithridates  afterwards  subdued  Colchis,  and  the 
government  was  administered  by  prtefects,  one  of  whom,  Moaphenius, 
was  Strabo's  uncle.  (Strabo,  p.  449,  n.)  Under  tho  early  emperors 
the  family  of  Polenum  (s-m  and  successor  of  Pharnacos,  sou  of  Mithri- 
dates) reigned  over  tho  Colchians.  (St.rabo,  p.  4!>K,  «.)  Under  both 
tern  and  eastern  empires  the  Romans  occupied  tho  coast  by 
numerous  castles  and  factories,  RO  as  to  command  the  valuable  tradu 
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of  the  country.     In  the  6th  century  Colohi*  was  commonly  celled 
Terra  Laxica,  from  the  Lazi.  one  of  the  Colchian  tribes. 

Colchis  Menu  to  hare  comprised  the  whole  of  modem  Mingrella, 
parti  of  Imeritia  and  Abbasia,  and  the  narrow  (trip  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Ma  east  of  Trebisond.  In  thin  latter  district  there 
i«  still  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  called  Las,  from  whom  the 
district  is  sometimes  called  Luutan,  and  the  coast-range,  which 
divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Choruk-su,  the  Lazutan  Mountains. 


Ireland;   partly  in  the 
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parish  of  Killowen  and  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Coleraine  and  barony  of  the  north-east  liberties  of  Coleraine;  a 
Ma-port  and  post-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  ;  is  distant  145  miles  N.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  5920,  exclusive  of  342  Inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse.  Coleraine  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  paying,  lighting,  ftc,,  of  the  town  are  under  the  care 
of  21  town  commissioners.  Coleraine  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  112,306  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  43,021. 

Coleraine  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Bann,  at  a  distance 
of  4  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
right  bank,  and  consist*  of  a  central  square  called  the  Diamond,  with 
several  leading  streets  diverging  from  it.  The  bridge  connecting  this 
portion  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Killowen  or  Waterside  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  stone  structure  of  three  arches,  288  feet 
long  and  32  feet  in  breadth,  erected  at  a  cost  of  14,5002.  There  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  by  this  road  between  the  northern  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  The  parish  churches  of  Killo- 
wen and  Coleraine  stand  in  the  respective  divisions  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  There  are  also  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  six 
meeting-houses  of  various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  an  Endowed 
school,  a  National  Model  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  old  court- 
house and  town-hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond.  There  is 
a  new  market-place  with  a  commodious  market-house.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  ascend  the  river  to 
the  quay  ;  but  the  principal  maritime  trade  of  Coleraine  is  conducted 
from  the  harbour  of  Port  Rush,  5  miles  distant  on  the  coast  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  river.  At  Port  Rush  is  a  harbour  formed  by  two 
piers  of  800  feet  and  650  feet  in  length,  inclosing  an  area  of  8  acres, 
with  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  of  water  at  the  wharfs.  The  customs 
duties  of  the  Coleraine  district  in  1851  amounted  to  67332.  :  the  excise 
duties  amounted  to  37,2402.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1852  were  :—  Under  50  tons  11,  tonnage  279; 
above  60  tons  1,  tonnage  76.  The  entries  and  clearances  at  the  port 
in  the  coasting  and  cross-channel  trade  in  1852  were  :  —  Sailing  vessels, 
inwards  162,  tonnage  7145  ;  outwards  20,  tonnage  716  :  steam  vessels, 
inwards  877,  tonnage  104,632  ;  outwards  207,  tonnage  57,087.  In 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  there  entered  12  vessels  of  2379  tons, 
and  cleared  6  vessels  of  1223  tons.  The  principal  trade  is  the  manu- 
facture and  bleaching  of  linens  and  the  salmon-fishery.  A  fine 
description  of  linen  manufactured  hero  is  known  ns  '  Coleraines.' 
The  annual  sales  of  linens  are  estimated  at  600,0002.  The  fisheries  (of 
salmon  and  eel)  are  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society,  who  farm  them 
out  at  an  annual  rent  of  12002.  Upwards  of  300  persons  are  employed 
as  water-bailiffs  In  the  protection  of  the  Bann  and  its  tributaries. 
Fairs  an  held  on  Hay  12th,  July  5th,  and  November  3rd;  markets 
are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  There  are 
tanneries,  bleach-grounds,  paper-mills,  and  soap  and  candle  works. 
Quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Londonderry  are  held 
here  in  rotation;  and  petty  sessions  fortnightly.  Coleraine  in  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  arrangement  is  the  aeat  of  a  Presbytery  of  the 
General  Assembly,  consisting  of  16  congregations. 

Coleraino  U  remarkable  in  early  Irish  history  as  the  place  in  which 
Patrick  found  a  Christian  biahop  already  located  on  his  first  progress 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland.  A  castle  was  built  here  in 
1218  by  Thomas  Mae  Uchtred,  a  Scottish  adventurer.  One  of  He 
Coarov  •  followers,  called  De  Sendall,  also  erected  a  castle  very  soon 
after  the  conquest  TU  present  town  studs  on  the  site  Mlected  by 
the  Irish  Hoctety  in  1618.  It  was  at  first  fortified  by  an  earthen  wall 
with  bastions.  The  place  held  out  against  the  rebels  in  1641.  In 
1688  the  whols  customs  of  the  port  amounted  to  only  182.  9».  S\d. 
Tfcs  neighbourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  A  fall  of  the  Bann 
ant  a  ledge  of  rock  18  feet  high,  at  the  Cutts,  about  a  mile  above  the 
town,  adds  considerably  to  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  environs. 
COLKSHILL.  [WARWICKSHIRE.] 
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COLLIX,  properly  K'H.M.V.  n  town  in  Bohemia,  is  situated  on 
the  Kibe,  in  4IT  IV  X.  lat.,  18"  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  89  miles 
by  railway  E.  from  Prague,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants 
Large  quantities  of  garnets,  topates,  and  carnclians  an  found  in  the 


vicinity  and  polished  here.     In  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  castle 
of  ChotzemiU  and  the  village  of  Planian,  Marshall  Daun,  the 
mander  of  the  Austrian  army,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Fro.: 
the  Great  on  the  18th  of  June  1757. 

Collin  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Prague.     It  con- 
tains a   grammar  school,  cotton  and  potash  factories,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  a  church  and  a  town-hall,  both  in  the  gothic  style,  and  • 
castle  with  grounds  and  a  botanical  garden  attached  to  it.     The  town 
is  well  built,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  finely  placed  upon  an  elevated 
rook,  beneath  which  the  Elbe  has  a  considerable  fall 
COLLON.     [Lot'TH.] 
COLLONUE3.     [AiN.1 

t'ULLUMPTON,  or  CULLOMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town 
in  the  parish  of  Collumpton  and  hundred  of  Hayridgc,  in  50°  51' 
N.  lat.,  3°  23'  W.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Exe ;   distant  10J  miles  N.K.  by  N.  from 
Exeter,  160  miles  W.8.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  181  j  miles  by 
the  Great  Western  and  South  Devon  railways.     The  population  in 
1851  was  2765.     Collumpton  is  a  town  of  some  antiquity.     Tin- 
is  of  considerable  size;  the  main  street,  which  forms  a  pnrti<>n  <>f  tlio 
Exeter  and  Taunton  road,  is  about  a  mile  long.     The  parish  ch 
a  handsome  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  was  carefully  restored  in  1849. 
It  has  a  very  rich  screen.     A  chapel  on  the  south  side  erected  in  1528 
by  John  Lane,  a  clothier,  is  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  on  the 
exterior,  which  represents  the  implements  then  used  in  the  maki 
cloth.     The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an.: 
tarians  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.     There  are  a  National 
school  and  a  Mental  Improvement  society.    The  woollen  manufacture, 
uirticularly  that  of  serge,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Collumpton. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday  ;  a  monthly  market  recently  establ: 
s  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month :  fairs  are  held  in  May  and 
November.     Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  month. 

COLMAR,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  in  Ki 
stands  on  the  Lauch  and  the  Fecht,  both  tributaries  of  the  111.  a 
eeder  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  of  352  miles  E.S.E.  from  Paris  by 
railway  through  Strasbourg,  40  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Strasbourg, 
49  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bale,  in  48°  4'  41"  N.  lat,  7°  21'  43"  E.  lorn- 
las  19,153  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.     In  a  straight 
ine  the  distance  from  Colmar  to  Paris  is  only  250  miles. 

The  town,  which  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  plain  near  tho  foot  of 
;he  Vosges  Mountains,  has  well-built  houses,  but  the  streets  are  ill 
aid  out;  they  are  however  kept  clean  by  small  .  :i  the 

Lauch  and  the  Fecht.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  those  of  Bi 
Dole,  and  RouBac.  The  Place-de-la-Cathedrale  is  the  principal  N 
and  in  it  the  weekly  market  is  held.  Boulevards  planted  with  trees 
surround  the  town,  and  there  are  several  handsome  promenades  on 
;he  south  side  of  the  town,  outside  the  gate  of  Bole.  The  cathedral 
is  the  most  remarkable  building ;  the  tower  is  ascended  by  303  steps, 
and  on  the  inside  of  its  walls  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  recount  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  plague  of  1541.  The 
other  objects  worth  notice  are  the  court-house,  town-house,  college 
(which  has  a  library  of  36,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  paintings 
on  wood  by  Martin  Sehon,  Albert  Diircr,  and  others),  the  instil 
for  deaf-mutes,  hospital,  theatre,  museum,  and  the  beautiful  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  in  the  nave  of  which  the  corn-market  w:i«  not 
long  ago  held.  The  high  court  for  the  deportments  of  lliuit  Ifhin 
and  Bas-Rhin  is  held  in  the  town,  which  has  also  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce. 

Colmar  in  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in 
France.     The  machinery  of  its  numerous  factories  is  chiefly  moved 
by  tho  mountain-streams  above  named,  but  steam  is  also  largely 
employed.     All  descriptions  of  cotton-goods,  ns  well  as  cloth,  h> 
ribands,  room-paper,  and  leather,  are  manufactured.     The  town  has 
also  large  cotton-printing  and  cotton  spinning  establishment*; 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  wine,  iron,  groceries,  &c.    Before  A.D.  1220  Columr 
was  a  mere  village.     In  that  year  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  t<nvn. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1282,  and  soon  after  was  made  tin  inij.eiiul  free 
town,  and  disputed  with  Ensishcim  tho  precedency  among  the  towns 
of  I'pper  Alsace.      In   1552  it  was  surrounded  with   fortification*, 
which  were  considerably  augmented  at  a  subsequent  pcri"<i.     The 
Swedes  took  Colmar  in  1632.     Louis  XIV.  took  it  in  167: 
the  fortifications.     It  was  united  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
Colmar  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  ol 

•'ire.  Je  la  France  ;  Anvuairc  pour  f 'An  1853.) 
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cnl.NI'.  Lancashire,  nn  ancient  market,  and  manufacturing tofm 
in  the  parish  of  Whallcy  and  hundred  of  Blackburn,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  ridge  near  the  river  Caldcr,  in  53°  51'  N.  lat.,  2°  8'  W.  long. ; 
distant  35  miles  s  ,m  Lancaster,  218  miles  N.N.W.  from 

n  by  road,  and  222  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  East  Lan- 
cashire railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Colne  in  1851  was 
6644.  The  government  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates.  The  livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

Colne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  although  antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.  The  town  was  known  in  tho 
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commencement  of  the  14th  century  as  a  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. At  present  cotton-spinning  and  the  making  of  printed 
calicoes  and  mousselines  de  laine  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
place.  Colne  has  increased  very  much  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  Several  limestone  and  slate  quarries  and  coal-pits  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes  near  the 
town.  The  church  is  ancient ;  it  has  been  several  times  repaired,  the 
last  time  in  1815.  Several  district  churches  have  been  erected  since 
1835.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  Colne.  The  Free  Grammar 
school  is  of  ancient  foundation :  at  this  school  Archbishop  Tillotson 
was  in  part  educated.  There  are  several  National  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  Many  interesting  old  man- 
sions are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  in  March,  May,  and  October  for  cattle,  and  ill  Decem- 
ber chiefly  for  woollen  and  fancy  goods ;  a  fair  for  cattle  is  held  also 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

COLOCZA  (Kalocaa,  Kalotscha),  a  town  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in 
a  swampy  plain,  on  a  small  arm  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  near 
46°  32'  N.  lat,  19°  0'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  feat  of  an  archbishop.  The  most  striking  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  which  resembles  a  fortress,  and  contains  a  library 
of  30,000  volumes ;  and  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Annunciation. 
To  Ui'j  archbishopric  of  Colocza  is  united  the  bishopric  of  Bacs,  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  which  has  its  seat  also  here.  The  town  has 
an  archiepiscopal  lyceum,  with  a  theological  seminary ;  a  Piarist 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  grammar  school.  The  library  contains 
a  Manuscript  called  the  '  Colocza  Codex  of  Old  German  Poems,' 
supposed  to  hare  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
This  valuable  work  is  written  and  illuminated  on  beautiful  parch- 
ment, contains  330  pages,  and  comprises  15  poems,  consisting  in  all 
of  54,000  verses.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  breeding 
of  hones  and  cattle,  and  in  the  Danube  fishery.  Steamers  plying  on 
the  Danube  stop  opposite  Kalocsa. 

COLOGNE  (Coin  and  K61u),an  ancient  and  fortified  city  in  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  government  or  administrative  circle  of  Cologne,  in  the 
Rhein-Provinz,  is  situated  in  50°  564'  N-  k6-.  6°  57/  62"  E-  long-> 
212  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Ostende,  390  miles  E.N.E.  from  Berlin 
by  railway  through  Hanover  and  Magdeburg ;  and  had  in  1 853, 1 00,000 
inhabitants,  including  the  garrison  and  the  suburb  of  Deutz,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  extends  in  a  crescent-shape  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  about  six 
miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  83  towers,  and  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts and  deep  ditches.  It  has  24  gates  on  the  land  and  water  sides, 
and  in  front  of  the  7  principal  gates  strong  redoubts  have  been 
erected.  Cologne  occupies  the  site  of  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  or 
chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation  (Tacitus,  '  Ann.'  i.  36).  This 
town  was  a  Roman  station,  and  subsequently  a  column,  under  the 
name  of  Colonia  Agrippina,  or  Agrippinensis,  so  called  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  honour  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  born 
here  while  her  father  Germanicus  commanded  in  these  parts.  Agrip- 
pina adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples,  aqueducts,  &c.,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  It  soon  became  a  very  large  and 
important  city,  and  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Secunda.  Vitellius 
was  at  Colonia  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Trajan  also,  on  the 
death  of  Nerva  A.D.  98,  assumed  the  purple  here.  Colonia  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  till  A.D.  330,  about  which 
time  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks ;  it  was  recovered  however  by  Julian, 
about  A.D.  356,  and  was  then  a  strongly  fortified  place.  The  Franks 
took  permanent  possession  of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century, 
and  Childeric,  Chlodowig,  and  others  of  their  kings  resided  in  it. 
After  a  frequent  change  of  masters  it  was  annexed  to  the  German 
empire  in  870.  Some  remains  of  the  Roman  walls  are  still  seen,  and 
the  gate  called  PfafFen  Porte  is  supposed  to  be  the  Porta  Claudia. 
Many  statues  and  sarcophagi  have  been  found  with  the  inscription 
C.  C.  A.  A.  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinensium  ;  and  there  are 
many  traces  of  Roman  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  old  town 
of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  inclosed  with  walls  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  called,  till  near  the  close  of  the  1 2th  century,  '  Ci vitas  iutra 
Coloniam.'  About  A.D.  1180  a  new  wall  inclosed  the  suburbs. 

I  'l"gne  took  part  in  some  of  the  many  disputes  which  arose  in  the 
German  empire,  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  V.  for  its  attachment  to 
his  father  Henry  IV. ;  and  afterwards  unsuccessfully  by  Philip  of 
Swabia,  for  having  proclaimed  his  rival  Otto  IV.  In  1349  the  prin- 
cipal Jews  of  Cologne,  anticipating  the  same  fearful  persecutions  as 
in  other  place*,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  set  fire  to  their  houses  ;  upon  this  the  surviving  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city,  and  though  they  subsequently  obtained 
permission  to  return,  they  were  again  obliged  to  quit  it  in  1429. 

Cologne  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  In  the  13th  century  it  could  muster  an  armed 
force  of  30,000  men,  and  its  population  amounted  to  150,000.  When 
the  Hanseatic  league  engaged  in  a  war  with  England  in  1452,  Cologne 
sided  with  England,  on  which  account  it  was  formally  excluded  from 
the  league ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1474,  it  was  re-admitted  to  this  privilege  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  III.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  com- 
merce of  Cologne  was  extremely  flourishing.  In  the  llth  century  the 


Cologuese  vessels  carried  Rhenish  wines,  corn,  flour,  malt,  beer,  linen, 
and  other  German  produce  to  all  countries  lying  on  the  German 
Ocean  ai.d  the  Baltic,  to  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  brought  back  the  productions  of 
those  countries. 

The  trade  of  Cologne  with  England  at  this  early  period  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  King  John  conceded  to  the  merchants  of  Cologne  commer- 
cial privileges  rarely  granted  to  his  own  subjects.  Cologne  had  a  large 
factory  in  Norway  and  another  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  after  1259 
all  vessels  navigating  the  Rhine  were  obliged  to  unload  their  cargoes 
at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  conveyed  in  its  own  ships.  The  arts  and 
sciences  were  equally  flourishing,  partly  it  is  supposed  in  consequence 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  Italy;  and  its  university,  suppressed 
during  the  French  occupation  of  the  city,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Germany.  The  specimens  of  its  architecture,  paintings  on  glass, 
sculptures,  and  pictures,  which  still  exist,  attest  the  perfection  which 
its  artists  had  attained.  The  manner  in  which  the  carnival  is  cele- 
brated, and  the  amusement  of  the  puppet  theatre,  are  proofs  of  a 
former  close  connection  with  Italy.  Intestine  divisions,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  the  public  destruction  of  its  looms,  which  compelled 
their  owners  to  emigrate,  and  various  other  causes,  hastened  its 
decline.  Another  and  perhaps  a  leading  cause  of  the  decline  of  this 
city  was  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  16th  century.  The  restriction  was  removed  in  1837,  and  Cologne, 
which  is  now  a  free  port,  trades  directly  with  foreign  countries,  and 
sea-going  ships  are  built  in  it.  Cologue  ceased  to  be  a  free  town  soon 
after  the  first  French  revolution.  The  French  took  the  city,  shut 
up  the  monasteries,  and  plundered  several  of  the  churcnes  and  collec- 
tions in  the  town,  which  they  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Roer  from  1801  to  1814.  At  the  peace  Cologne  and  its  depen- 
dencies fell  to  Prussia. 

Cologne  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  is  built  in  a  very  irre- 
gular manner ;  the  streets,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  Roman 
names,  are  generally  narrow,  dark,  and  crooked,  and  paved  with  basalt. 
Of  late  years  however  many  of  the  streets  have  been  widened  and 
neatly  paved,  new  houses  built  and  old  ones  repaired,  so  that  the  town 
is  less  dirty  than  it  formerly  was.  A  large  portion  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  is  now  occupied  by  neglected  fields  and  gardens,  the  once 
well-tilled  property  of  the  conventual  houses.  It  contains  25  churches, 
8  chapels,  a  synagogue,  and  many  other  public  buildings.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  gothic  architecture  ill  the 
world.  The  name  of  the  architect  who  furnished  the  original  plan 
(which  still  exists),  is  unknown,  but  the  structure  was  begun  in  1248 
by  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hochstedten.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
500  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  in  breadth;  the  roof  rests  on  100 
columns,  of  which  the  four  central  ones  are  30  feet  in  circumference. 
The  only  part  however  which  was  finished  until  the  present  century 
was  the  splendid  choir  (which  is  180  feet  high),  with  its  surrounding 
chapels  and  its  superb  painted  glass  windows.  Of  the  two  towers, 
which  were  intended  to  have  been  500  feet  in  height,  one  was  raised 
only  half  this  elevation,  and  the  other  not  more  than  21  feet.  But 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  by  means  of 
subscriptions,  the  works  have  been  pushed  on  with  vigour,  especially 
since  1842,  and  the  body  of  this  magnificent  cathedral  was  solemnly 
opened  in  presence  of  the  Archduke  Johauu  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  on  the  15th  of  August  1848,  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  building.  The  choir  contains  the  tombs  of  Arch- 
bishop Conrad,  its  founder,  and  Mary  de  Medicis ;  and  abounds  in  relics 
and  curiosities,  especially  the  chapel  of  the  Three  Kings,  which  is 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Among  the  other 
interesting  churches  are  those  of  St.  Ursula,  St.  Columba,  the  Annun- 
ciation, St.  Gereon,  and  St.  Peter,  which  last  contains  the  Crucifixion 
of  Peter  painted  by  Rubens.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are— the 
ancient  Carthusian  convent,  the  town-hall,  the  Gurzenich,  where  the 
several  diets  of  the  German  empire  formerly  met,  the  archiepisocpal 
palace,  the  court-house,  the  exchange,  theatre,  museum,  the  Roman 
tower,  &c.  Between  Cologne  and  Deutz  (which  is  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications)  is  a  bridge  which  rests  on  39  pontoons,  and  is 
1250  paces  long.  A  bridge  is  we  believe  in  course  of  construction 
between  Cologne  and  Deutz,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  rail- 
ways on  each  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Cologne  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  various 
public  boards.  It  contains  two  gymnasia ;  has  several  good  libra- 
ries; collections  of  Roman  antiquities,  manuscripts,  coins,  natural 
history,  &c. ;  and  a  great  number  of  educational  establishments. 

The  manufactures  of  Cologne  are  cotton-yarns,  cotton-goods, 
hosiery,  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  brandy  and  spirits,  Eau  de 
Cologne,  of  which  above  a  million  bottles  are  annually  exported,  &c. 
Being  a  free  port,  and  having  communication  by  railway  with  Belgium 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  Cologne  has  an  important  transit 
trade  in  home  and  foreign  produce,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to 
its  present  prosperity.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  several  coal- 
mines, and  abundance  of  a  particularly  fine  sort  of  porcelain-earth 
and  potter's  clay.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Cologne  and  the 
towns  along  the  Rhine. 

Cologne  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  A.D.  314  to  the  8th  century, 
when  the  see  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric.  In  the  14th  century 
the  archbishops  were  made  Electors  of  the  German  empire;  they 
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were  further  styled  arrbchauccllors  of  tlio  empire  in  Italy,  mid  lull 
the  third  rank  among  episcopal  Electors.  The  last  elector  of  Cologne 
was  Maximilian,  who  died  in  1801.  The  electorate  comprised  a  large 
territory  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  now  included  in  the  Khcin- 
I'mvirz;  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Areneberg 
wan  the  capital,  aod  the  county  of  ReckUnghausen.  The  orchbiahops 
of  Cologne  formrrly  reeided  at  Bonn.  (BONN.) 

The  government  or  administrative  division  uf  Cologne  comprises 
an  area  of  1532  square  mile*,  and  had  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population 
»f  497,830,  of  whom  about  six-sevenths  are  Catholics.  [Kimx- 
PRO  vis  i.] 

COLOMBIA  u  the  name  which  was  adopted  by  the  northern 
countries  of  South  America  in  1819,  when  New  Graiuula  and  Vene- 
zuela nnited  and  established  one  central  government  for  tho  puqiose 
of  rtnuting  the  .Spanish  government  In  18'J'.'  V.  m  . -u, l.i  renounced 
the  union,  and  constituted  itaelf  a  separate  republic.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  Bolirar  in  1830  it  again  joined  New  Granada;  but  this 
union  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  November  1831  a  new  separation 
took  place,  and  Colombia  was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of 
IHJR,  NKW  GRANADA,  and  VENEZUELA. 

COLOMBO,  or  COLUMBO,  an  episcopal  city,  the  capital  and  neat 
if  tho  Rritinh  government  in  Ceylon,  is  situated  on  tho  western  coast 
of  the  ialand,  in  6'  59'  N.  lat,  80"  4'  E.  long.,  368  miles  S.W.  from 
Madras.  The  population,  which  is  composed  of  Europeans,  burghers, 
Malabars,  Singhalese,  and  Moors,  besides  some  Malays,  Chinese,  Parsees, 
Caffree*.  and  I'attongs,  amounts  to  about  40,000. 

The  fort  of  Colombo  is  on  a  promontory,  two-thirds  of  the  extent 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  is  defended  by  eight  principal  bastions,  four  of  which  are 
towards  the  sea,  and  three  face  a  lake  and  command  the  narrow 
approach  from  the  town.  Towards  the  land  the  fort  is  surrounded 
with  a  deep  moat,  and  a  lake  bordering  on  the  glacis  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  place.  On  the  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  surf  does 
not  render  a  landing  impracticable,  every  part  is  well  commanded  by 
the  batteries.  Inside  the  fort  are  several  straight  and  regular  streets 
The  residence  of  the  governor,  called  the  'Queen's  house,'  u  in  King- 
street  ;  and  behind  it  is  the  lighthouse,  a  handsome  edifice,  the  light 
of  which  is  97  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  govern- 
ment offices  and  courts  are  within  the  fort ;  also  an  English  church, 
a  public  library,  a  medical  museum,  nn  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum 
a  well-arranged  prison,  besides  hotels  and  numerous  shops.  A  fine 
statue  of  Sir  Edward  Barnes  has  been  recently  erected. 

The  lake  before  alluded  to  being  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Mutwal  Kiver,  almost  insulates  tho  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake 
is  a  piece  of  land  called  Slave  Island,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  easy  of  access  from  the  town  or  fort  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  tho  Ceylon  Itifle  regiment 

Colombo  has  a  small  semicircular  harbour  admitting  vessels  not 
expending  200  tons.  Ships  of  larger  burden  anchor  in  the  roads. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  several  streets,  tho  chief  of  them 
running  east  and  west,  and  the  others  at  right  angles  to  them.  The 
booses  are  bnilt  of  cabook,  white-washed,  and  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. The  pittah,  or  black  town,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort;  it 
consists  of  two  principal  and  several  cross  streets,  some  of  which  have 
a  row  of  lives  on  each  side. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  supreme  court-house,  and  tho 
various  public  offices.  There  ui  also  a  library  belonging  to  the 
burghers,  a  small-pox  hoitpital,  a  masonic  hall,  and  a  number  of  reli- 
gious edifices.  Trinity  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
ho  in  1846.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Wcsleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  tho  Dutch  Protestants,  and  the 
Itoinan  Catholics.  The  Dutch  church,  erected  in  1746,  is  a  lofty 
nn  1  n  Mil  IT,  xtanding  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  A  college 
was  established  here.  soin»  years  back  by  tho  Bishop  of  Colombo  for 
training  native  clcryy,  catechists,  and  schoolmaster*.  There  are  also 
the  government  academy  or  college,  and  several  other  schools,  a 
savings  bank,  and  many  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  The 
dkwsw  of  Colombo  includes  the  whole  island.  The  Bishop  of 
Colombo  has  now  sn  allowance  of  200W.  a  year  from  the  East  In.lia 
Company. 

The  commerce,  external  ami  internal,  which  is  very  extensive,  has 
been  noticed  under  CKYI.UN.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  cinnamon, 
pepper,  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  plumbago,  cordage,  arrack,  cardamoms, 
eWpoanU'  tasks;  dm  horn.,  tortoiseshells,  ebony,  satin-wood,  Ac. ; 
and  the  imports  consist  of  articles  of  European  manufacture.  There 
an  DOW  at  Colombo  large  establishments  for  crushing  the  cocoa-nut 
by  (team  power,  aod  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  besides  several 
L  Tbs  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  now  exported  to 
— ibo  u  very  great  At  Colombo  are  fine  cinnamon 


;  aod  between  Colombo  aod  Kandy  U  the  government  botanical 

The  dimaU  of  Colombo,  which  is  very  salubrious,  has  been  spoken 
of  tmdsr  Cri 

•iHAIiKlilvr.lt.     [iViuroMHu;  NKW  Mexico.] 

WMKTH.     [l.i-.<.)i.58innt] 

'  '  -l.l  Ml!  MAJOR,  ST.,  Cornwall,  a  mu-krt  town  and  the  teat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ht  Columb  Major  and  hundred  of 
Pydcr,  U  situated  in  60*  24'  X.  Ut,  5'  1'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles 


W.  from  Rodmin,  and  246  miles  W.8.W.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2930  in  1851  ;  of  this  number  the  town 
bably  contains  about  one-half.  Tho  living  is  a  rectory  in  tho 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  St  Columb  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
71,1^6  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,360. 

•  •liimb  Major  is  a  small  town,  but  being  placed  mi  the  -lope  of 
a  hill  which  commands  some  interesting  views,  the  situation  is  plea- 
sant Tho  parish  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and  has  in 
the  interior  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workman  hip,  and 
numerous  monuments.  The  living  of  St.  ( 'olumb  Major  i.<  tlio  richest 
benefice  in  Cornwall.  The  Wesloyan  and  Calvinistic  Mcthodint*  have 
places  of  worship  in  tho  town.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  in 
summer  there  is  also  a  market  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  mi  tliu 
I  Thursday  in  mid-Lent  and  the  Thursday  after  November  Kith.  In 
this  parish  is  an  extensive,  circular  encampment  called  Castlc- 
ou-djnas. 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  tho 
United  States,  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.E.,  N.W.,  and  S.E.  by  the  state  of  Maryland ;  the  Potomac 
separates  it  from  tho  state  of  Virginia  on  the  Vf.  and  S.W.  l.'nt.il 
1846  it  occupied  a  square  of  100  square  miles  ;  but  in  that  year  thu 
portion  of  the  district  on  the  right  side  of  tho  Potomac  wax 
ceded  to  Virginia,  and  the  area  of  tbo  district  is  now  only  60  square 
miles.  The  total  population  in  1850  was  51,687,  including  9973  free 
coloured  persons  and  3687  slaves.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
was  on  the  right  sido  of  tho  Potomac  was  ceded  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  that  which  is  ou  the  left  side  of  the  same  rivc-r,  by  the 
state  of  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  July  16,  1790,  when  it  had 
been  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Governs 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Washington  became  the  seat  of  tho 
Federal  Government  in  1800.  The  government  of  the  district  is 
vested  solely  in  Congress.  The  inhabitants  send  no  representative  to 
Congress,  and  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  federal  officers. 

The  surface  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  slight  elevations ;  the 
soil  is  rather  light  and  poor.     The  Potomac  receives   here  a  small 
affluent  called  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  by  their  junction  a  »\ 
harbour  is  formed  for  tho  largest  vessels.     The  tide  ascends  as  far  as 
Georgetown.      Excellent  coach-roads,   railways,    and    canals    iillord 
every  facility  for  communication  with  the  interior.     Agricull- 
chiefly  directed  to  the  supply  of  tho  city  market*  with  vegetabl 
fruit;    but  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  maize  are   raised  in   oonsid 
quantities.       In    1850   there   were   in   the   district   16,267   acres   of 
improved  and  11,187  acres  of  unimproved  lands,  which  top -tin  r  »••!-<• 
valued  nt  1,730,460  dollars.     Tli  •  number  of  farms  was  2G4  ;    Up- 
value of  fanning  implements   and    machinery  40,320   dollars.     Th.> 
number  of  horses  was  824,  anes  and  mules  57,  milch  cows   813, 
working  oxen  104,  other  cattle  123,  sheep  150,  and  swine  1635. 

In  manufactures  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars  is  invested,  and 
about  1000  persons  are  employed.  There  are  two  iron  works,  a 
cotton  and  a  woollen  factory,  and  a  large  number  of  small  handicraft 
establishments.  ' 

The  foreign  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  Georgetown  is  tho  only 
port :  most  of  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  river  \»  centred  in 
Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  the 
chief  port  of  Columbia  until  ceded  to  Virginia  in  1846.  Tho  numbi  r 
of  vessels  entered  at  Georgetown  in  1850  was  nine,  of  tho  aggregate 
burden  of  1414  tons,  and  there  cleared  ten  vessels  of  1720  tons, 
tonnnge  of  tho  district  amounted  to  17,010  tons.  The  steam  marine 
measured  1949  tons. 

Tho  towns  of  Columbia  are  WASHINGTON  (38°  63'  N.  lat,  7i  '  1' 
\V.  l"iig.),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  and  Georgetown. 

Geory*i<»rn,  the  port  of  Columbia,  is  separated  from  Washington  by 
Hock  Creek,  but  the  towns  are  connected  by  several  bridges.  The 
town  is  built  on  undulating  ground,  which  rises  abovo  the  !'<•' 
and  is  backed  by  heights  on  which  are  Humorous  handsome  villas  : 
the  population  in  1850  was  8366.  Tho  town  has  been  much  imp 
of  late  yearn,  and  is  now  a  well-built  place.  It  bos  several  good  puMic 
buildings,  one  of  the  mo.-t  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Human! 
I'nivcrsity,  which  II.-X.H  10"  student*,  a  inuHcum,  nnd  a  library  of  21, <  MMI 
volumes.  A  square  of  five  ncrvs  by  tho  river  side  has  a  botanical 
garden  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  sides  the  Itoman  Catholic  bishop's 
palace,  a  neat  chape),  convent,  and  schools.  There  are  several 
churches  and  schools  belonging  to  different  sects,  and  several  literary 
institutions.  On  the  heights  i«  a  cemetery  with  a  neat  gothic  chapel. 
In  the  town  are  a  cotton  factory,  a  rolling-mill,  and  several  flour- 
mills.  The  commerce  of  the  port  has  been  noticed  above.  The 
Chesapeake  nnd  Ohio  Canal  is  here  carried  across  the  Potomac  by  a 
magnificent  aqueduct  1446  feet  long  and  36  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  It  is  supported  I.y  nine  massive  granite  piers:  the  cost  of 
construction  was  two  million  dollars.  Georgetown  in  connected  by 
canal  and  railway  with  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  judiciary  of  Columbia  consists  of  a  circuit  court,  presided  over 
by  a  chief  judge  with  a  salary  of  2700  dollars,  and  two  associate 
judges  with  salaries  of  2500  dollars  each  ;  a  criminal  court,  the  judge 
of  which  has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars  :  and  an  orphans'  court,  the 
judge  of  which  has  a  salary  of  1600  dollars. 

COLUMBIA.    [CABOIJMA.  SOITU.] 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  is  the  largest  of  the  American  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Pacific,  running  probably  more  than  800  miles.  Its 
numerous  upper  branches  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42° 
and  54°  N.  Int.,  and  are  at  their  source  about  650  miles  from  the 
Pacific  in  a  straight  line.  The  principal  branch  rises  in  a  lake  near 
50"  N.  lat.,  and  runs  first  in  a  north-north-western  direction  along  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
ISrown  (near  52"  N.  lat)  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues 
in  that  direction  through  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  till  it 
meets  another  of  its  great  branches,  the  river  Clarke,  which  also  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  45°  N.  lat.,  and  traverses  more  than 
three  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  north-western  direction.  At  the  point 
of  junction  the  Columbia  turns  to  the  west,  but  by  degrees  declines 
again  to  the  south,  so  that  at  its  junction  with  the  river  Lewis  or 
Saptin,  which  also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  has  a  complete 
southern  course.  At  their  junction  the  width  of  the  Columbia  is 
above  3000  feet,  and  its  level  1286  feet  above  the  Pacific.  Between 
the  mouths  of  the  Clarke  River  aud  the  Lewis,  in  its  passage  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  occur  the  greatest  impediments  to  navigation. 
Not  far  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clarke  River  are  the  Kettle  Falls,  21 
feet  high ;  and  above  that  of  the  Lewis  are  other  cataracts,  where  the 
descent  in  1200  yards  is  37  feet  8  inches,  aud  where  the  rapids  extend 
from  three  to  four  miles.  From  the  lowest  of  these  rapids  to  the 
,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  the  Columbia,  though  in  many  places 
obstructed  by  sand-bars,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  under  12 
feet  of  water.  In  this  part  it  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
embracing  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent.  It  empties  itself  into  thu  Pacific  a  little  north  of  46°.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  seven  miles  wide,  but  from  each  of  the  opposite  points, 
Cape  Adams  and  Cape  Disappointment,  there  extends  a  sand-bar 
which  renders  the  navigable  channel  very  narrow.  Throughout  its 
course  the  Columbia  receives  a  vast  number  of  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  considerable  streams.  The  Columbia  forms  the  boundary 
•n  the  United  States  territories  of  OBKGON  and  WASHINGTON. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  river  is  Oregon. 

COLUMBUS.     [OHIO,  State  of.] 

COLVILLE.     [PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND.] 

COLYTON,  Devonshire,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Colyton,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Colv,  a  feeder  of 
tli.-  Axe,  in  50°  44'  N.  lat,  3a  4'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  E.  from 
Exeter  and  151  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  pari.-h  of  Colyton,  including  the  tithing  of  Colyford,  in  1851  was 
2504.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
Moncton  and  Sbute  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Colyton  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vale  through  which  run 
the  two  email  rivers  the  Axe  and  the  Coly.  The  houses  are  built 
mostly  of  flint  and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  church  is  a  cruciform 
edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the  interior  are  a  fine  stone 
screen  and  seme  interesting  monuments.  The  Independents  and 
Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  Endowed  school  for 
25  boys.  The  parish  of  Colyton  contains  much  good  dairy  land,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  market 
days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  cattle  are 
held  on  May  1st  and  November  30th.  In  the  pariah  is  the  village  of 
Colyford,  which  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  mayor,  who  receives  the 
profit  of  a  large  cattle  fair  held  annually.  Near  the  town  is  Colcombo 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Courtcnays,  earls  of  Devonshire,  now 
converted  into  a  farm-house. 

COMANTK.     [ViH'.ix  ISLANDS.] 

COMBK  MARTIN.     [DEVONSHIRE.] 

COMBHER.     [BiiCRTi'ooii.] 

COMBRAILLES,  a  district  in  Lower  Auvergne,  in  France.  Its 
capital  was  Evaux.  Combrailles  now  forms  the  enstern  part  of  the 
department  of  Creuse.  [CiiErsi:.] 

COMMAGK'NE,  a  small  but  rich  and  fertile  district  in  ancient 
Syria,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Taurus,  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  \V.  by 
the  Amanus  Mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilicia,  and  S.  by  the 
great  western  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Cyrrhettica — a  country 
which  lay  between  the  southern  part  of  Amanus  Mountains  nnd  the 
Euphrates  in  its  southern  course  below  Zeugma.  Commagene  was 
annexed  to  Syria  under  the  Seleucidse :  but  in  the  disorders  that  followed 
upon  the  dissensions  of  Grypus  and  his  brothers  it  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, which  it  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  During 
this  period  it  was  ruled  by  kings.  Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  III. 
A.D.  17,  the  kingdom  of  Commagene  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
but  in  A.D.  38  it  was  restored  by  Caligula  to  Antiochus  IV.,  whose 
territories  were  enlarged  by  grants  of  a  part  of  Cilicia,  and  afterwards 
of  a  part  of  Armenia,  on  account  of  his  services  under  Corbulo  in  the 
Parthian  War,  A.D.  69.  In  A.D.  73  Antiochus  was  deposed  on  a  charge 
••f  conspiring  with  the  Parthians,  and  his  kingdom  was  finally  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

The  district  of  Cyrrhestica  (so  named  from  one  of  its  chief  towns 
Cyrrhus,  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at  the  village  of  Khoros,  about  30 
miles  S.W.  from  Aintab  and  near  37"  E.  long.),  was  united  by  Con- 
stantine  to  Commagene:  the  united  territory  which  was  called 
Kii|iliratensis  was  placed  under  a  Prases,  and  had  Hierapolis  instead 
of  SamoHata  for  its  capital.  Cyrrhestica  was  the  scene  of  the  campaign 
between  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  which  ended  in  the  utter  defeat 


of  the  latter  under  Pacorus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle.    The  Romans 
were  commanded  by  Publius  Veutidius  Basaus. 

Commagene  is  now  usually  considered  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Cyrrhes- 
tica is  included  partly  in  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  and  partly  wo 
believe  in  the  pashalic  of  Marash. 

The  chief  town  was  Samosata,  a  fortified  place,  which  contained  a 
royal  residence;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian.     The    Zeugma,  or 
one  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Euphrates,  was  in  Commagene. 
COMMENTRY.     [ALLIER.] 
COMMERCY.     [MEUSE,  Department  of.] 
COMMINES.     [FLANDERS,  WEST;  NORD.] 

COMMINGES,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Gascogue,  in 
France,  which  is  now  chiefly  included  in  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Garoune  and  Ariege.  Among  the  towns  comprehended  in  this  district 
were  St.-Bertrand  the  capital,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Lombes,  which  was 
formerly  of  episcopal  rank;  St.-Girous,  on  the  Salat,  and  St-Gaiulens, 
on  the  Garonne. 

COMO,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Valtellina,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Grisous  and  Ticino,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  several  offsets  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps;  W.  by 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  divides  it  from  Piedmont,  S.  by  the 
Milanese,  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Bergamo.  The  length  of  the 
province  from  Mount  S.  Giori,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Orisons,  to  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Milan,  near  Missaglia  is  about  40  miles. 
Its  breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  area  is  1090  square  miles,  and  the 
population  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1850  and  1851  was 
423,206. 

The  east  or  larger  division  of  the  province  incloses  the  whole  length 
of  the  Lago  di  Como,  the  Lacus  Larius  of  the  Romans,  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous,  shut  in  between  shores  which  are 
richly  diversified  by  numerous  promontories,  gulfs,  and  little  bays. 
Its  most  northern  extremity  called  Laghetto  (or  'small  lake')  is 
joined  to  the  other  part  by  a  narrow  channel.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Laghetto  with  the  wide  part  of  the  lake,  the  Adda,  coming  from 
Valtellina,  enters  it  on  the  east  side.  The  lake  then  extends  nearly 
due  south  for  15  miles;  after  which  it  divides  into  two  branches: 
one  to  the  south-west,  which  is  about  IS  miles  in  length,  retains  the 
name  of  Lago  di  Como,  the  city  of  Como  being  at  the  extremity  of 
it ;  the  other  branch  runs  south-east  for  12  miles,  and  is  called  Lago  di 
Lecco,  from  the  town  of  Lecco.  The  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake  at 
Lecco.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  towards  the  middle, 
just  above  the  separation  of  the  two  branches,  it  is  about  3  miles, 
but  in  most  other  places  it  is  only  between  one.  and  two  miles.  A 
steamer  plies  between  the  city  of  Como  and  the  several  towns  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Two  projections  of  the  Rluetian  Alps  encompass  the  basin  of  the 
lake.  One  of  these  proceeding  from  the  group  of  the  Splugeu  runs 
parallel  to  the  western  shore,  and  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Lugano,  the  level  of  which  is  more  than  200  feet  above  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Como  :  the  highest  summit  in  this  ridge,  called  Monte 
S.  Giori,  or  lori  Berg,  is  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern 
ridge  is  an  offset  of  the  chain  which  divides  Valtellina  from  Lombardy, 
and  in  Monte  Legnone,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  rises 
to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  it  thence  runs  south,  parallel  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  dividing  the  province  of  Como  from  the  Val 
Brembana,  in  the  province  of  Bergamo.  These  two  ridges  sink  lower 
and  lower  as  they  advance  to  the  south,  until  at  last  both  merge 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  They  send  out  many  offsets 
towards  the  lake,  forming  transverse  valleys,  which  are  drained  by 
numerous  streams  that  empty  themselves  into  the  lake.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
of  Italy,  the  climate  being  mild  and  genial,  the  soil  productive  in  fruits 
and  \  egetables,  and  the  country  studded  with  thriving  villages,  with 
fine  villas  and  mansions.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
Villa  d'Este,  in  which  Queen  Caroline  of  England  long  resided,  aud 
on  the  east  bank,  near  the  pretty  village  of  Torno,  the  villa  culled 
Pliniana,  on  account  of  the  intermittent  spring  which  Pliny  the 
naturalist  (ii.  103)  describes,  and  which  continues  to  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  :  these  are  described  also,  though  with  some  discrepancy, 
by  the  younger  Pliny  (iv.  30).  On  the  promontory  which  divides  the 
two  branches  of  Lecco  and  Como,  is  Bellagio,  where  Pliny's  seat,  which 
he  called  '  Comaxlia,"  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been,  on  account 
of  the  gay  appearance  of  the  landscape.  His  other  villa,  which  he 
calls  'Tragcedia,'  was  probably  at  Lenno,  on  the  west  bank,  where  the 
landscape  is  wild  and  stern.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  province 
includes  the  lower  heights  of  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  generally  with 
forests  of  larch,  fir,  birch,  oak,  and  chestnut;  while  the  slopes  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  pasture.  The  southern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains are  formed  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  great  labour.  At 
Bellagio  also  is  the  Villa  Melzi,  once  inhabited  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  Italian  republic  in  the  first  years  of  Bonaparte's  dominion. 
Farther  north  on  the  east  bank  is  a  fine  cascade,  called  Fiume  di 
Latte,  with  a  glass  manufactory  near  it ;  next  comes  Varena,  in  a 
sheltered  warm  situation,  where  the  olive,  vine,  and  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  other  southern  plants  are  seen  thriving.  Higher  up  on  the 
same  side  is  Bellano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Sassina;  a  district 
subject  to  very  cold  winds  from  the  Alps.  A  wild  romantic  spot  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  the  stream  Piovema  forms  a  cascade  among 
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the  rocks,  u  called  L'Orrido  di  Bellano.  Farther  north  if  Colic.., 
whence  the  high-road  of  the  Stelvio  began,  but  it  U  now  conti- 
nued as  far  a*  LMCO.  A  branch  road  strikes  off  to  the  left  near 
Colico,  loading  by  Chiavrnna  to  the  pan  of  the  Splugen.  On  the  west 
ahore  are  Donaso,  where  the  steam-boat  from  Como  itopt;  Gravo- 
iluua,  a  Urge  village  (3200  inhabitant*),  with  the  vast  marble  palace 
of  the  duke*  d'Alvito ;  Donga,  with  it*  iron  mine*  and  work* ;  the 
caitle  of  Musso,  out  in  the  rock,  where  the  <  Vndottiera  Uian  Oiacomo 
Medici  of  Milan,  brother  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  defended  himaelf  for  eight 
month*  (gaunt  all  the  force*  of  Francesco  Sfona  II.,  duke  of  Milan, 
whom  he  obliged  at  last  to  grant  him  85,000  gold  sequins,  and  a  full 
amnesty,  in  K.:ii  Near  Muaeo  are  quarries  of  white  marble,  of 
which  the  cathedral  of  Como  is  built.  Lower  down  are  Crenna, 
Reuonico  (Rhcctionicum),  and  Menagio,  another  large  village,  whence 
a  road  leads  over  the  mountains  to  Porlezxa,  on  the  north  extremity  of 
the  Logo  di  Lugano,  which  here  protrudes  into  the  province  of  Como. 

In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  south  branches  of  the  lake  are 
two  ranges  of  hills,  one  parallel  to  each  branch,  both  meeting  in  the 
promontory  on  which  Bellagio  stands.  Between  these  ranges  U  the 
valley  called  Assina,  in  which  the  river  Lambro,  a  feeder  of  the  Po, 
has  it*  source ;  here  also  are  the  town  of  Asao,  the  little  lake  of 
Segrino,  and  the  two  village*  of  Castel  Marte  and  Proserpio.  At  the 
south  entrance  of  the  valley  stands  the  little  town  of  Erba,  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  encircled  by  hill*,  the  southernmost  of  which  form 
the  group  known  by  the  name  of  Colline  di  Brianza,  which  extend 
between  the  Lambro  and  the  Adda,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
province*  of  Como  and  Milan,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Monza,  These 
are  the  nearest  hills  to  Milan,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy 
Milanese  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Among  them  are  many  man- 
sions, country-houses,  gardens,  and  cheerful  villages.  This  district  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  of  which  that  of  Mont'  Urobio  (a  village  which 
perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Orobii,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  region)  is  the  best ;  but  it  U  not  carefully  enough  prepared  to  be 
fit  for  exportation.  Here  and  in  all  the  southern  part  of  the  province, 
extending  from  the  Adda  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Olona  and  the 
Lago  Msggiore,  the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing 
of  silk-worm*  form  a  most  important  branch  of  industry ;  and  nowhere 
is  the  preparation  of  raw  silk  for  manufacturing  uso  better  under- 
stood than  here.  lu  the  environ*  of  the  city  of  Como  there  are  great 
pine-forest*.  The  cypress  flourished  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 
The  roads  are  good,  a*  they  are  in  all  Austrian  Italy.  There  is  a 
branch  railroad  from  Como  to  Milan  through  Monza. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  of  Como  consist*  of  the  district 
of  Varese  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Varese  is  a  bust- 
ling town  with  above  8000  inhabitant*  and  several  silk  factories.  It 
stands  near  the  little  lake  of  Varese,  in  a  fine  hill  j  country,  where  some 
of  the  best  silk  in  Lombardy  is  produced.  The  lake  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  two  miles  wide  at  it*  greatest  breadth.  This  is  another 
favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  Milanese,  and  is  full  of  handsome 
country-house*.  On  a  steep  hill  north  of  Varese  is  the  sanctuary  of 
La  Madonna  del  Monte,  to  which  the  country  people  resort  in  the 
muuth  of  September.  A  road  leads  from  Varese  to  Laveno,  whence 
boat*  cross  over  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Pallanza  in  Piedmont.  On  the 
Como  side  of  the  lake  is  Luvino,  near  the  river  Tress,  an  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  Lugano  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  district  of  Cu\  m, 
or  Valcuvio,  not  far  from  l.i.\  iim,  has  oeen  drained  of  an  extensive 
marsh.  To  the  east  of  Valcuvio,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of 
hill*,  i*  Viconago,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  which  on 
this  side  touches  the  province  of  Como,  and  where  are  lead  mines 
and  works.  Towards  the  Milanese  the  hills  gradually  sink,  ami  the 
soiitheru  verge  of  the  province  of  Como  merges  into  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  districts  of  Tradate  and  Appiano  are  situated  at 
this. 

The  province  of  Como  is  well  cultivated ;  it  produces  corn,  wine, 
fruit,  and  .ilk.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  especially  of  the  trout 
species.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  elementary  education  is  very 
widely  diffused  among  them.  A  great  number  of  young  men  from 
tin-  mountain  district*  emigrate  in  quest  of  employment;  many  follow 
the  trade  of  masons  and  lapidaries  u  in  ancient  times,  when,  un.lrr 
the  I.oinlnnl  kings,  master-masons  in  Upper  Italy  were  generally 
•tried  'magintri  Coinaceni ;'  others  go  to  various  countries  as  pea- 
lar*.  carrjiuK  barometers,  spectacles,  looking  glasses,  4c.,  which  are 
manufactured  at  Como. 

The  province  of  Como  i*  divided  into  20  district*  and  528  com- 
mune*. In  each  commune  there  i*  at  least  one  elementary  school ; 
and  there  an  also  several  holiday  school*,  charitable  foundations,  and 
prir.U  schools  authorised  by  the  government  Tim  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  court*  for  the  whole  province  are  held  at  Como. 

Beside*  the  capital,  COMO,  which  U  noticed  in  the  next  article 
are  hardly  any  places  in  the  province  deserving  of  special  noli, 
village*  are  numerous,  but  their  population  is  seldom  ab. 
in  many  case*  it  is  not  so  much  as  1 i  XMI.    The  followinK  however  may 
be  here  given  :—L*trn,  about  1 7  mile*  K.  from  Como,  at  the  point  where 
the  Adds  emerges  from  the  Lago  di  Lecco,  has  about  6000  inhabitant*, 
who  manufacture  *ilk,  cotton,  and  woolli  n  ntufls.     Mariano,  10  miles 

.  has  about  4000  inhabitant*. 

MO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Como  in  Italy,  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Como,  surrounded  by  bills  on  which 


are  several  old  castle*,  in  45°  48'  N.  lat,  V  6'  K.  long.,  22  mile*  N. 
by  W.  from  Milan,  and  has  a  population  of  20,000,  including  it*  nine 
suburbs.  The  railway  to  Milan  (28  miles  iu  length)  commence*  at 
Camerlata,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town.  The  city  of  Como  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  wall*  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  lofty  gate- 
ways, which  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  street*  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  house* 
well  built ;  a  harbour  is  formed  in  the  lake  by  two  piers,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  square  pavilion,  the  view  from  which  over  the  translucent 
waters  of  the  hike,  and  the  bright  cheerful  scenery  along  it*  shores,  U 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  suburb  of  Vico,  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  abounds  with  pleasant  walks  and  villas;  among  the  latter  tl,.- 
\  illn  i  Me.->  ,1,-hi  is  the  moat  splendid.  The  suburb  called  Borgo  di 
San  Augustino  is  the  manufacturing  quarter  of  Como.  Como  give* 
title  to  a  bishop. 

Among  the  twelve  churches  of  the  city,  almost  all  of  which  are 
decorated  with  fine  paintings,  the  cathedral  is  the  most  celebrated. 
This  very  beautiful  building  was  commenced  in  1396,  but  the  cu|>ola 
or  dome  was  not  completed  till  1732.  In  a  work  so  long  in  construc- 
tion it  might  be  expected  that  different  styles  and  taste*  might  be 
exhibited,  but  this  U  not  the  case  ;  the  building  belong*  to  the  Italian 
gothic,  and  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Duoino  of  Milan  and  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia.  The  edifice  was  built  entirely  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  townspeople,  and  is  a  noble  monument  of  their 
piety.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  white  marble.  The  pilasters  and 
other  portions  of  the  facade  are  covered  with  curious  religious  symbols 
in  bas-relief — the  fountain,  the  vine,  the  lily,  the  church  upon  a  hill. 
In  the  arch  above  the  port  il  is  represented  the.  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  large  bas-reliefs.  But  the  most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  facade 
are  statues  of  Pliny  the  Elder  and  his  son,  who  are  churned  by  the 
Comaschi  as  '  fellow  citizens,'  and  are  enthroned  under  ornamental 
canopies.  The  lateral  fronts  are  also  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented  ; 
the  doorways  particularly  are  admired  fur  the  delicacy  and  tinish  of 
their  sculptures  and  carving.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  has  a  very 
imposing  effect.  It  is  lighted  through  stained-glass  windows.  The 
groining  of  the  vault  is  painted  and  gilt.  The  numerous  altars  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  are  adorned  with  valuable  paiutiugg.  The 
baptistry  is  attributed  to  Brauiante.  The  cathedral  has  two  fine 
organs.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Broletto,  or  town-hull,  which 
is  constructed  with  red  and  white  marble  in  alternate  courses.  This 
buihling,  completed  in  1215,  consists  of  a  loggia  upon  open  pointed 
arches,  with  a  floor  above  lighted  through  large,  round-arched  win- 
dows, the  central  one  of  which  is  projected,  and  from  this  sjrat  the 
members  of  the  municipality  of  Como  used  in  the  olden  times  to 
address  the  parliaments  or  assembled  democracy.  This  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  i 

Como  has  an  imperial  and  royal  lyeeum,  the  front  of  which  is 
adorned  with  busts  of  the  worthies  of  Como ;  it  contains  a  good 
library,  reading-rooms,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  &o.,  and  is  a  handsome  building.  There  are  besides  in 
V  ">  gymnasium,  a  diocesan  school  for  theological  students, 
a  college  for  boarders  called  Oallio,  and  an  inhibition  for  female 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis  de  Sale*. 
The  church  of  S.  Fedele  is  still  older  than  the  cathedral ;  both  this 
church  and  that  of  8.  Abondio,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops  of  Como,  date  from  the  time  of  the  Lombard  kings.  They 
are  both  remarkable  for  their  rude  ornamentation — serpents,  griflius, 
lions,  Ac.  The  interiors  of  both  have  been  somewhat  modernised. 
The  palace  of  the  Oiovio  family,  called  JEdes  Jovuc,  has  a  collection 
of  ancient  inscriptions  placed  under  its  portico  and  round  the 
The  theatre  is  also  a  handsome  building  with  a  good  facade  ;  it 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and  adjoin*  the  lyceum.  On  a 
hill  above  Camerlata,  near  the  road  to  Milan,  is  the  ol  ; 
Haradi'llo  in  which  Niqioleone  della  Torre,  the  popular  chief  and  lord 
of  Milan,  being  defeated  by  his  rival  Ottone  Visconti  in  1  ::7  7,  was  shut 

up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which   ho  died  utter  nineteen  months'  eonii 

in.  id.  i '..mo  is  the  native  country  of  the  two  Pliny*;  of  Paolo 
iii. m,,.  and  his  far  more  worthy  brother  I'M:  i.,,  the  his- 

torian of  Como,  whose  monument  is  in  the  cathedral ;  of  1'iazzi,  the 
'l>e  Innocent  XL;  and  of  Aleasanilro  Volta,  the 
great  discoverer  iu  electricity,  to  whom  a  statue  by  Marches!  is  erected 
in  th<-  I'iazxa  Volta. 

Com uin  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Orol.ii,  the  oldest  known 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Uauls 
with  the  rest  of  Insubria.  In  the  year  B.C.  196  M.  C.  Marcellus, 
having  defeated  the  Boii  and  the  Insubree,  occupied  Column.  The 
place  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  the  Ktuctians.  C.  Pompeius  Strubo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompey,  sent  a  colony  to  Comuui ;  and  Ctesar  is 
said  to  have  sent  a  fresh  colony,  among  whom  were  600  Greeks  of 
ii»hed  futilities.  It  then  assumed  the  name  of  N,,vum  Comum. 
the  fall  of  the  empire  Como  passed  under  the  Cloths,  Longo- 
bardc,  and  Franks,  and  became  at  last  an  Independent  municipal 
c, ,tuumnity.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Uhibelines  in 
Lombardy,  and  as  such  quarrelled  re|>eatedly  with  the  Milanese,  who 
took  it  after  a  long  siege,  and  burnt  it  iu  11  'il.  It  was  afterwards 
gradually  rebuilt  where  it  now  stand*. 

Como  ha*  several  considerable  manufactories  of  silks,  cottons, 
woollens,  and  sosp. 
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COMORN,  or  KOMORN,  a  royal  free  town  and  fortress  in  Hungary, 
is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Schiitt,  opposite 
the  efflux  of  the  Waag  into  the  Danube,  in  47"  45'  N.  lat.,  18°  8' 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  and  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow ;  but  it  is  well  situated 
for  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  a  great  extent  in  grain,  honey,  wine, 
timber,  and  fish.  It  contains  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Andrew  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  two  places 
of  Protestant  worship,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue ;  a  council- 
house,  town-hall,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  gymnasium,  gram- 
mar school  for  the  citizens,  and  an  hospital  To  the  cast  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Waag  and  Danube  form  a  junction, 
stands  the  maiden  fortress  of  Comorn,  which  is  defended  by  extensive 
works  and  tfites-de-pont  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube ;  it  was 
founded  by  Mathias  Corvinus,  and  has  been  re-built  and  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe  by  the  additional  fortifications 
erected  since  1805.  The  town  itself  is  included  within  the  modern 
defences.  The  Danube  is  crossed  at  this  spot  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Comorn  became  celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection for  its  defence  against  the  Austrians.  Its  surrender  or 
capitulation  to  the  Austrians  on  the  28th  of  September,  1849,  put 
an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

COMORO  ISLES,  a  group  of  four  islands  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  between  Africa  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Comoro,  the  largest  of  them,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  12  miles 
broad.  Fat  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats  are  cheap  ;  oranges,  lemons, 
and  plantains  abundant.  No  spring-water  is  to  be  had  on  this  island, 
which  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  There  is  a  large  town  with 
a  landing-place  for  boats  on  the  east  side  of  it.  Mohilla,  the  smallest 
of  *he  group,  is  about  30  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Comoro ;  it  contains 
several  villages,  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  The 
coast  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  reefs  and  the  surf ;  but  there 
are  two  tolerable  anchorages.  Mayotla,  the  most  southern  of  the 
islands,  is  entirely  surrounded  with  reefs ;  provisions  and  water  can 
be  had,  but  there  is  danger  in  attempting  to  land.  This  island  has 
been  held  by  France  since  1841.  Johanna,  or  Anzouan,  or  Hinzuan 
is  the  best  known  of  the  group,  having  been  long  frequented  by 
European  ships  for  the  purpose  of  getting  provisions  on  the  outward 
voyage  to  India.  At  the  town  of  Machadou  on  the  coast  there  is 
good  anchorage ;  and  water  and  other  provisions  may  be  obtained. 
The  island  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  slaves  and  the 
produce  of  the  island  with  the  coast  of  Arabia,  from  which  they  carry 
back  Indian  piece-goods  and  other  commodities.  Small  fat  bullocks, 
poultry,  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pine-apples,  oranges,  guavas,  and 
other  fruits  are  given  to  ships'  crews  in  barter  for  red  and  blue  cloth, 
apparel,  nails,  iron,  razors,  knives,  beads,  looking-glasses,  muskets, 
cutlasses,  gunpowder,  flints,  Ac.  The  sultan  of  the  islands  resides 
at  Machadou,  which  has  3000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
islands  is  said  to  be  diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of 
pirates  from  Madagascar,  who  carry  the  people  away  into  slavery. 
The  group  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  several  peaked  mountains, 
one  of  which  in  Johanna  is  6000  feet  high.  Except  on  these  summits 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  (Sir  W.  Jones ;  Horsburg,  Directory ;  Mac- 
gregor,  Statistics;  Balbi,  GMographie.) 

COMPIEGNE,  a  chief  town  of  arrondissement  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Oise,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oise, 
just  below  its  junction  with  the  Aisne,  36  miles  E.  from  Beauvais,  and 
has  8986  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.  It  is  a  first 
class  station  on  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  St.-Quentin,  from  which  it  is 
distant  65  and  46  miles  respectively.  The  St.-Quentin  line  leaves 
the  Northern-of-France  railway  at  the  Creil  junction,  23  miles  S.W. 
from  Compiegne.  The  town  is  ancient ;  most  of  the  streets  are  ill- 
built  ;  and  there  are  few  good  houses  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace  and  the  Rue  St.-Corneille.  The  churches  of  St. -Jacques 
and  St.-Antoine,  and  the  town-house  are  fine  buildings,  and  remark- 
able for  their  sculptured  decorations ;  the  new  theatre  aud  the  bridge 
over  the  Oise  are  handsome  structures.  But  the  edifice  which  renders 
Compiegne  eminently  worthy  of  being  visited  is  the  magnificent 
palace  built  here  by  Louis  XV.,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect Gabriel.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  adjoining  which 
is  a  forest  containing  37,000  acres.  This  palace  was  the  residence 
of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  and  his  queen,  during  the  first  part  of  their 
captivity  in  France.  Here  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess 
of  Austria,  first  met  on  occasion  of  their  marriage  in  1810.  The 
present  emperor  of  France,  Napoleon  III.,  occasionally  visits 
Compiegne.  The  palace  has  electro-telegraphic  communication  with 
Paris.  Hosiery,  cotton-yarn,  and  ropes  are  made,  and  boats  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Oise  are  built  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  carried  on  in  corn  and  wood.  The  town  has  a  college,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  and  a  public  library. 

Corapiogne  originated  in  a  hunting  seat  called  Palatium,  erected 

and  much  frequented  by  the  early  kings  of  France.    Charles  the  Bald 

gave  tli"  town  the  name  of  Carlopolis,  and  founded  there  the  abbey 

of  St.-1'oriieillo.     Clothnii-tt  I.   dic;d   here  in  A.D.  561.     A  parliament 

was  held  in  Compiegne  in  757.     Louis  li-  I )«lji>nnaire  here  surrendered 

to  his  son  Lothaire.     In  877  Louis  le  Begue  was  crowned  at 

•  iegne,  where  he  also  died  and  was  buried.     Carloman  assembled 

the  nobles  of  France  at  Compiegne  in  884  to  devise  measures  to  check 


the  ravages  of  the  Northmen ;  and  at  a  parliament  held  here  in  888, 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  grandees  of  France,  Eudes  count  of 
Paris  was  chosen  king.  Louis  V.,  the  last  king  of  the  second  race, 
was  crowned  and  died  at  Compiegne.  At  a  general  assembly  convoked 
at  Compiegne  in  1022,  Hugues,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Robert,  was 
raised  to  the  crown  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  The  town 
obtained  a  charter  in  1322.  In  the  wars  between  the  Bourgignons 
and  the  Armagnacs,  Compiegue  was  seized  by  the  former  ;  but  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  in  1414  to  Charles  VI.,  who  held  it  till 
1417,  when  the  English  and  the  Bourgignons  entered  the  town  without 
resistance.  The  town  afterwards  opened  its  gates  to  Charles  VII., 
who  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  English.  It  was  in  a  sally  from  Com- 
piegne upon  this  occasion  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  taken  prisoner 

COMPLUTUM.    [ALCALA  DE  HMARES.] 

COMPOSTELLA.     [GALICIA.] 

COMPTON,  LONG.    .[WARWICKSHIRE.] 

COMRIE.     [PERTHSHIRE.] 

COMTAT  D'AVIGNON,  LE,  a  county  in  France,  which  originally 
extended  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance  from  the  city  of  Avignon, 
which  it  included,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon.  A  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, subject  to  the  Pope  from  1348  to  1791,  comprised  only  the  city 
of  Avignon,  the  village  of  Morieres,  and  the  parish  of  Mont  fa  vet. 
The  Comtat  d' Avignon  in  this  restricted  sense  is  now  included  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

COMTAT  VENAISSIN,  LE,  a  small  province  in  Provence,  which 
before  the  first  French  revolution  formed  with  the  county  of  Avignon 
an  independent  state,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  vested  in  the 
Pope.  It  took  its  name  from  Venasque  (Vindiscina),  now  a  poor 
village  but  formerly  an  important  town,  which  was  its  capital,  aud 
gave  title  to  a  bishop  till  the  llth  century.  This  county  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  subsequently  of  the  marquisate  of 
Provence.  In  1225  it  fell  to  the  count  of  Toulouse,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  till  1229,  when  Raymond  VII.  signed  a  treaty  in  Paria 
ceding  all  the  territories  he  possessed  to  the  east  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
Holy  See.  Gregory  IX.,  then  pope,  renounced  the  grant  in  favour  of 
the  count ;  but  Gregory  X.,  after  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
fell  by  succession  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  king  of  France,  insisted  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  Philippe  made  over  the  territory  in 
question  to  the  Pope  in  April,  1274.  By  a  decree  of  September  14, 
1791,  the  county  was  re-united  to  France,  and  it  now  forms  about 
two-thirds  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  From  the  time  of 
Fran9ois  I.  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were  considered  as 
Frenchmen. 

The  capital  of  the  county  whil'st  it  was  under  the  Holy  See  was 
Carpentras  ;  other  towns  were  ValriSas,  Cavaillon,  and  Vaison.  The 
county  was  governed  by  an  officer  called  Recteur,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  general  assembly,  which  met  every  year  at  Carpentras.  The 
Roman  law  and  the  Papal  constitutions  were  in  force  in  the  country 
whilst  it  was  subject  to  the  Pope.  [VAUCLOSE.] 

CONCAN,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  a  maritime  district  of  Hin- 
dustan in  the  Bombay  presidency,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
Western  Ghaut  Mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  220  miles ;  its  breadth  in  no 
part  exceeds  50  miles,  anil  on  the  average  is  35  miles.  The  entire 
area  is  estimated  at  12,270  square  miles.  The  district  includes  many 
fertile  places,  which  yield  abundant  harvests  of  rice  :  sugar,  spices, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  hemp  are  also  produced  ;  but  the  surface  is  in  general 
very  rough,  and  much  intersected  by  steep  and  rocky  hills.  The 
mountain  range  is  from  2000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  exceedingly 
abrupt  on  the  west :  the  passes  are  numerous  but  steep,  and  very 
seldom  practicable  for  carriages.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  of 
ghauts  and  that  part  of  this  district  which  lies  at  the  base  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Bheels.  More  to  the  south  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
Coolies,  who  are  less  predatory  in  their  habits  and  altogether  more 
civilised  than  the  Bheels.  The  Bheels  live  quietly  when  in  the  open 
country,  but  resume  all  their  wildness  in  places  that  are  strong  either 
from  hills  or  jungle.  They  are  small  of  stature  and  black;  they 
wear  few  clothes,  and  are  usually  armed  with  bows  aud  arrows. 

The  Northern  Concan,  which  extends  from  the  district  of  Surat 
on  the  north,  or  about  20°  20'  to  about  18°  50'  N.  lat.,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1817  ;  and  the  Southern  Concan,  which  extends  farther 
in  the  same  direction  to  about  16°  N.  lat.,  was  obtained  partly  by 
cession  and  partly  by  conquest  in  1817  and  1818.  A  great  part  of 
the  Northern  Concan  was  once  held  by  the  Portuguese,  who  divided 
the  lands  into  large  estates.  These  estates  were  given  to  Europeans, 
whose  opulence  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  many  splendid  public 
buildings  aud  private  dwellings  which  they  erected,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing  in  places  which  are  now  mere  wastes.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  but  has  no  river  of  magni- 
tude. It  contains  along  the  coast  many  small  bays  and  harbours. 
The  land  and  sea  breezes  blow  alternately  during  the  24  hours.  The 
Northern  Concan  is  divided  into  46  pergunnahs,  containing  2111  vil- 
lages. The  Southern  Coucan  comprises  47  pergunnahs  and  22U1  villages. 
The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  a  million.  Five- 
sixths  of  tho  inhabitants  are  Hindoos.  The  roads  throughout  the 
district  are  little  more  than  paths,  excepting  near  the  sea-coast,  where,  at 
some  of  the  moro  difficult  and  precipitous  places,  steps  of  an  easy  ascent 
have  been  constructed,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals. 
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(  <  'XDOMOIS,  »  dUtrict  in  the-  south  of  Franco,  was  a  dependency 
according  to  some  of  Oasoogne,  to  others  of  (iuicnue.  It  was  bounded 
X.  by  Agenois,  of  which  it  originally  funned  part ;  S.  by  Armngnac ; 
nnd  K.  by  the  I.omngue.  The  capital  wan  I'.nnloui  :  other  towns  were 
Vino  and  Gabarret  I'ond.iinoid  now  forms  the  m»<t  northern 
part  of  the  department  of  Gero,  the  most  southern  part  of  Lot-ct- 
Uaronne,  and  the  most  eastcr.i  part  of  Laude*.  In  Julius  Ctewr'i 
time  the  territory  of  Condomois  via  inhabited  by  the  Nitobrigea,  and 
was  included  in  Aquitauia.  From  the  Koinan*  it  pawed  to  I1 
goths,  and  suboeqnenUy  to  the  dukes  of  Gascogne  and  Guiennc.  In 
ilc-  reign  of  Charles  VII.  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  along 
v  i'h  the  Bordelais  and  the  rent  of  Guienuc. 

'  'ILETON,  Cheshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and 
the  ae*t  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Antbury  and  hundred 
of  Xorthwich,  U  situated  in  5:1"  111'  X.  lit.,  2'  11'  W.  lou.-.,  distant 
!'.:!  miles  1".  from  Chester,  1C2  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  I 
and  I'll  mile*  by  the  North-Western  ami  North  Staff,  ,rd.-<liirc  railways. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  CongU-ton  in  1851  was  10,f.20.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  G  aldermen  aud  18  councillors,  one  of  wlioin 
is  mayor.  The  living  is  n  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chester.  Conglutou  Poor-I  <aw  I'll  ion  contains  32  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,357  acres,  aud  a  imputation  i 
of  Si'..' 

The  town  of  Cough-ton  is  about  a  mile  in  length  :  many  of  the 
houses  are  coii.it rucU-d  of  timber  framu-wurk  and  planter.     Tl. 
lion  of  the  town  is  extremely  picturc«i<ie  ;  it  is  embosomed  in 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dane,  and  i«  Mirrmm.lrd  by  fertile 
fa-Ids  incloiicd  by  well-timbered  !  ..hi,  h  r.t  .1  distance  give 

the  appearance  of  a  miniature  forest     Numerous  ;  land  at 

the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  have  ornainc  nl.U  gardens  and  . -hrnb- 
bcries  attached.  The  guildhall  is  a  commodious  brick  building, 
erected  in  1804  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall.  The  market-hall  and 
assembly-room  was  erected  in  1S22  at  the  expense  of  Sir  K.  Antrobus 
of  Eaton  Hall,  Astbury.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  Unmans  had 
a  military  station  at  Congletou.  In  Domesday  Book  it  appears  to 
be  written  Coglcton.  From  ancient  burgh  records  it  appears  that 
bear-baiting  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  inha- 
bitants. 

There  ore  three  churches  belonging  t  >  the  K-tablishment.  St. 
I'-t.-rX  a  plain  building,  neatly  fitted  >ip  in  the  interior,  was  rebuilt 
in  1740,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  then  repaired 
i.nly,  and  had  a  clock  placed  in  it  with  four  dials.  St.  Stephen's,  a 
i.-k  edifice,  will  accommodate  about  1000  persona.  St.  James's 
U  a  new  building  in  the  Htyle  of  the  13th  century.  The  I; 
Independent',  \Vcidcyan,  Primitive,  and  New  ('. mnexiou  Met! 

i  i.inn,  and  Koman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1590,  hod  SO  scholars  in  1851.  There 
are  several  National  and  Infant  school*,  and  schools  connected  with 
tomtf  of  the  Dissenting  cbapcl*.  In  the  town  are  an  Athememn  news- 
room and  library,  aud  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  and  jietty 
sessions  are  held  here. 

The  Hacclesficld  Canal  passes  through  Congletou.     At  one  period 
tli.-  i  lii.-f  manufacture*  of  Congleton  were  gloves,  aud  togged  : 
lace*  called  'Congletou  points,'   but  for  nearly  a  century  the  silk 
manufacture  has  been  tin-  principal  occupation.     The  making  of  silk 
ribands  has  of  Inte  years  grown  into  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
in  which  females  as  well  as  males  find  < -inpl.iynn  lit.      In   II: 
1'iiirhixid  are  several  extensive  coal  mimi.     The  m:ul.,i,l.iv  i 
day.    Fairs  are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Shn>v.-tidc,  on'jl., 
July  12th,  and   November  22ml,  fur  cattle,  Yorkshire  woi.ll.-n  '<  h.ihs. 
and  |Hv||.-ry.     The  Congleton  vi.-idu.-t  of  the  North  SI  ,le,:-d*liirc  rail- 
way, about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  U  a  fine  work  ,,f  ten  archeH. 
It  U  c-iintructed  of  blue  brick  with  stone  bastions  and  stone  parapet, 
The  arches  an  60  feet  in  spun.    The  height  from  the  bed  of  tl,, 
to  the  raili  is  114  feet;  the  length  of  the  viaduct,  exclusive  of  the 
embankment*.  U  231  foot. 

CONGO.  This  name,  in  iU  most  extensive  application,  as  explained 
under  the  word  AUGOLA,  OOtnnnheodl  the  whole  of  the  region  lyin« 
along  the  wwtern  ooait  of  Africa,  which  in  more  correctly  div'id.  .1 
into  the  four  kingdom,  or  districts  of  Loango,  Congo  Pi 

l'.<*iguela.     To  this  largo  and  loose  sense  it  extends  fron. 
Lope.  Oomolvo,  in  0'  44'  8.  lat,  to  Cape  Negro,  in  15°  40'  S.  hit. 
,ngo  properly  «o  called,  howev«r,  at  least  according  to  its  . 

(for  it  U  mid  to  have  been  more  extensive  former]  -, 
•twtcl  beyond  the  river  Zaire  (oth.mi  .'  , .,:!  ,1  the 

Congo),  in  about  C'  K  -epante*  it  from  :  ,  to  the 

•tmtb  beyond  tl.     •  ado,  in  8'  W  8.  1  r;>tcs  it 

fn.m  Angola.     It  is  believed  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  into 
ateior,  btit  we  have  no  duttiiict  information  respecting  it,  lin  its 
in  that  direction,  and  they  ore  probably  not  very  definitely  marked. 

The  first  European  who  reached  Congo  wan  the  I 
gator,  Diego  Cam,  who  made  his  way  thither  from   Klinina  in  1484 
Diego  revisited  the  country  in  1  i  <P,  making  his  voyage  on  that  occa- 
sion  from  Portugal.    The  following  year  another  armament  arrive.! 


from,  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Ituy  de  Souza,     Ai 
king  of  Congo  and  many  of  his  subjects  made  profeasioi 
lianity,  and  the  Portuguese  farmed  con-idcrable  establishments  in  the 
country.     It  was  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century  however  that  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  were  mado  in  the  work  of  co.. 
natives.    Ample  accounts  of  the  proceeding*  of  the  I'ortugm- 
nonaries  are  given  in  the  '  Voyage '  of  Michel  Angelo  di  >  • 
llii»ii-i  •  Carli  di  Piacenza,  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  set  out  t 
the   mission   in   Congo   in    16GO;    in   that   of  Ueronim., 

•hiu,  wh  i  joined  the  KUUC  mis  i-,u  in    ' 

and  in  a  work  tlr.iwn   up  by  Filippo  Pigafetta  from    ili<-  juun 
Dtiarte  Lopez,  a  Portuguese 

tion  about  the  country  is  given  al.-  .  in  I'm-, ':,:.-.  Ilakhut,  ami  "tli .  i 
Knglish  collections.     lint  it  may  bo  ad.! 

been  written  about  Congo,  not  much  is  rcsJly  known  about  th  • 
country. 

According  to  the  old  accoun1. ,  the  native  division  of  Cungo  i 

of  lininba,  S.igno  (or  S,.nio),  Somli,  I1.. 
a:>  1    I'.inl.i.     The   Portuguese  how 
country  into   what  they  calle  1  l!ie  Metrop.)lit.aii  pr. 
vodor,  the  duchy  of  Bambo,  the  duchy  of  Suuili,  tlif  i>  • 
Pcmba,  and  the  county  (or  carl. Icnn)  of  Sogno,  thus  ouiit  ting  ult". 
Piuigo  and  Batta,  nr  comprehending  them   under  Home  oi 
names.     The  Portuguese  province  of  San  Salvador  i.-  a  jiurt  < 
native  province  of  Pemba,  the  marquisatc  of  Pemba  being  the  i . 
iler.      It  is  place-.  1  along  a  portion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  i ' 
immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Sogno,  which  occupi. 
formed  by  the  river  and  the  sea-coast.     In  this 
called  Banza  Congo,  or  '  chief  town  of  Congo.'  The  Portu  „• 

lied  a  settlement  here,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  San  Sa! 
It  is  described  as  situated  about  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and  al 
third  of  that  distance  from  the  river,  in  a  hollow  on  the  south-east 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  having  on  the  summit  a  plain  of  about  ten 
miles  in  circuit,  which  is  covered  with  towns  and  villages.    The  ; 
of  the  native  sovereign  and  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  town  ni 
surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  but  the 
suburbs  of  the  Portuguese  town  arc  described  as  also  of  . 
extent.     The  principal  ornaments  of  San  SaK 

and  nine  or  ten  other  churcluw,  all  built  of  stone,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Jesuits,  roofed  only  with  1!  •  reli- 

gious establishment  consisted  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  a  .Ici-niti  o 
•  lit  of  Capuchins,  ic.  It  appears  however  tli.it  even  i 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  ravages  of  war  had  almost  : 
San  Salvador,  and  the  native  sovereign  hod  transferred  liin  re-. 
to  another  place,  called  Lemba,  in  the  province  of  Iluiuba,  an. I  : 
tl.f  •  .  .  •. 

The  Congo  I'.iver  was  form,  "iieiimv  ..f 

1'iit  long  before  this  point  v,  -t  geo- 

graphers were  of  a  difl'ercnt  opinion,  although  t'aj.1- 
(iition  (of  which  a  'Narrative  was  published  in  Loni 
uudortaken  with  tlie  view  of  oKcitrtiiinin;;  the  in:  ni  Un- 

official account  of  the  voyage  the  i  I.  iitity  of 
rately  contended  for  by  a  writer  v.  "the.  hyp, 

which  m:ili  '  lull'  nf  r.enin  IM 

entitled  to  very  little  atteutio  i  'ongo  is  uol.  properly 

the  Zaire,   it  seen  (that  being 

merely  a  word  signifying  any  r),  but  the 

which  mem:  swallows  up  all  i.lher  riv,  rs.     Tl. 

accounts  represent  the 
IHJ  so  great  that  it 

for  twenty  leagues  or  i: e,ie.      !  ption  Caul  louml 

reason  to  belie\,  C-, MI- i.li  r.il,l>  J.    It  had  been  usually 

that  the  I'on^o  was  always  full  .  f  water  ;  leit  ;.  it,  in 

•I  it.  frol.i  tv;l.t   i  .  r  than 

.;oiu  tli/   marks  on   the  rocky  banks  it 
'.  at  other  seasons.     Tl>  i»!e  al 

140  miles  up  the  river.     'Hie  velocity  of  the  current  ut  the  mouth  of 
i'..;iu.l  nonhcn-  i  our,  and  in 

it  was  no*  i   -JJ.     Th 

ceding  navigators  make  it  flow  at  the  rate  of  nix  or 
MI  it  very  possibly  may  do  win  n  the  channel  is  more  full  of 
The  depth  however  in  the  mi, Idle  of  tin- 
no  bottom  having  In  en  found  with  a  line  of  li'iii  fathom*  ;  so  th;. 
the  river  is  at  high  Hood  the  mass  of  water  which  it  pours  forth  must 

be  immense.    It*  breadth  for  some,  dista 

five  or  six  miles  ;  it  is  then  divided  by  a  number  of  i.  hind- 

streams  :  at  the  distance  of  HO  miles  from  tin-  mouth  the  '  Xarrows  ' 

comni'  •utiiiiio  for  about  during  which  it 

its  way  1*1.-  than 

from  300  to  500  yards  asunder.     Many  ledges  of  rocks  stretch  across 

this  part  of  the  river,  the  moht  fo. 

.itaract,  has  a  fall  of  only  about  30  ;, .  t  in  :!uu 

yards,   and    would  be  more  appropriately   doignnU-.l    by  the    term 
'  liapid.'     Above  the    '  :.ite   al  a   place  called 

%pands  to  a  breadth  of  two,   three,  and  even  four 
Tuckey  ascended  it  for  about  100  miles  hevon.l  :hi<  ],oiut, 
and  ho  was  asmired  l>y  '  '  afti  <  thii  there  was  no  i< 

incut  to  it*  coniin  fur  a  great  distance,    Its  dir.  • 
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according  to  their  account,  continued  to  be  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  north-east ;  and  Tuckey  appears  to  have  felt  convinced 
that  it  must  have  its  source  in  some  vast  lake  or  chain  of  lakes  seve- 
ral degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  Much  surprise  was  expe- 
rienced at  finding  that  it  did  not  receive  the  water  of  any  other  stream 
in  the  whole  distance  along  which  the  survey  extended.  The  old 
delineations  of  the  river,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also  represent  it  as 
without  any  tributaries  in  this  part  of  its  course ;  but  they  make 
numerous  rivers  to  flow  into  it  higher  up.  The  torrents  that  pour 
down  in  the  rainy  season  however,  through  the  ravines  between  the 
hills  on  both  sides  of  it,  probably  bring  it  a  considerable  supply.  la 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Congo  spreads  out  into  extensive 
swamps,  which  are  covered  with  mangrove  and  palm-trees,  as  are  also 
the  islets  by  which  it  is  here  interrupted ;  above  the  swampy  region, 
hills,  none  of  which  much  exceed  2000  feet,  rise  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  channel.  Up  to  the  great  Yellala  these  hills  are  stony  and 
nearly  barren,  and  the  rocks  at  the  Narrows  are  composed  of  masses 
of  micaceous  slate  ;  but  beyond  this  point  the  rocks  are  of  limestone, 
and  the  country  is  described  as  fertile  and  beautiful.  Even  below 
this  however,  between  the  hills  and  the  water,  vegetation  is  in  many 
parts  very  luxuriant,  and  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen  both  in 
the  hollows  and  even  on  the  flat  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  old 
map*  make  five  or  six  smaller  rivers  fall  into  the  sea  between  the 
Congo  and  the  Dando. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  along  the  coast,  but  temperate 
and  salubrious  in  the  interior.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
period  of  a  month  during  Captain  Tuckey's  survey,  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  was  never  below  60°  during 
the  night,  nor  above  80°  during  the  day ;  the  common  noon-day  heat 
was  76°.  Among  the  vegetable  products  (for  many  of  which  the 
natives  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese)  are  mandioc  or 
cassava,  yams,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet,  calavanses, 
cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  capsicum,  the  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Of 
fruits  they  have  the  banana,  the  papaw,  the  orange,  the  lime,  and 
the  pine-apple,  which  last  Captain  Tuckey  found  growing  in  the  open 
places  at  the  extreme  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Wine  is  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  which  is  described  as  an  agreeable  and 
a  wholesome  drink.  Of  domestic  animals  there  are  goats,  hogs,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  as  well  an  a  few  hairy  sheep.  There  are  also 
some  horned  cattle.  Of  wild  animals,  the  country  abounds  with 
elephants,  leopards,  lions,  buffaloes,  large  monkeys,  antelopes,  wild 
hogs,  &c.  Guinea  fowl  and  red-legged  partridges  are  abundant,  large, 
and  fine ;  and  wild  pigeons,  of  three  or  four  species,  very  plentiful. 
Bees  are  in  great  numbers ;  the  flea  and  the  bug  were  the  only  insects 
that  were  found  troublesome.  The  lower-  part  of  the  river  Congo 
abounds  in  different  species  of  fish,  which  form  an  important  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  ;  it  also,  especially  above  the  Narrows, 
swarma  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles. 

The  native  sovereign  of  Congo  resides  at  Banza  Congo,  six  days' 
journey  southward  from  the  river.  Under  the  king  are  the  Chenoos. 
"The  Chenooships,"  says  Captain  Tuckey,  "improperly  named  king- 
doma  by  Europeans,  are  hereditary  fiefs,  passing  in  the  female  line, 
that  ia,  on  the  decease  of  the  Chenoo  the  succession  instead  of  passing 
to  hia  son  goes  to  his  brother,  or  uterine  uncle  or  cousin."  Of  the 
inferior  officers,  the  chief  ia  the  Mafook,  or  collector  of  the  customs, 
who  is  generally  qualified  to  act  as  an  interpreter  to  the  European 
visiters  of  the  coast.  These  functionaries  used  to  amass  consider- 
able wealth  by  giving  their  services  aa  agents  to  the  slave  traders  who 
formerly  resorted  to  Congo.  A  place  called  Kmbomma,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  and  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  waa  the  great 
slave  mart. 

The  natives  of  Congo  cultivate  regularly  two  crops  of  Indian  corn 
in  the  year.  Rights  of  property  are  well  understood  among  them. 
But  their  houses  are  mere  huts  constructed  of  a  few  posts  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  interwoven  with  reeds ;  and  they  go  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  apron,  generally  of  grass-matting,  tied  round 
their  loins.  They  tattoo  their  bodies  and  file  away  the  two  upper 
front  teeth.  They  seem  to  be  a  timid  and  unwarlike  race,  and  both 
their  indolence  and  their  sensuality  are  extreme.  Their  women  are 
their  drudges  in  all  kinds  of  laborious  work,  and,  not  excepting  the 
aiatera,  daughters,  and  wives  of  the  highest  personages,  are  eagerly 
offered  by  them  for  a  trifle  to  a  white  man  of  any  grade.  Their  sense 
of  the  whites  being  a  race  of  beings  altogether  distinct  from  them- 
lelvea  seems  to  be  complete.  They  scarcely  appear  to  have  gained  a 
•tep  towards  civilisation  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese. 

The  language  of  Congo,  which  is  a  dialect  of  that  of  Angola, 
Benguela,  and  the  other  neighbouring  districts,  is  (it  is  said)  radically 
the  same  aa  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  eaat  coastof  Africa.  This 
waa  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsden  (author  of  the  '  History  of  Sumatra,') 
and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  lists  of  Congo  words  col- 
lected by  Captain  Tuckey. 

CoNI,  properly  CUXKO,  an  administrative  division  of  Piedmont, 
i»  bounded  N.  by  the  division  of  Turin,  K.  by  that  of  Alessandria, 
i.F..,  S.,  and  W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  which 
separate  it  from  Geneva,  N  .,  and  Franco.  Its  greatest 

Ifiigth  from  east  to  west  is  69  milej,  from  north  to  south  58  miles. 
The  area  in  2710  square  miles,  and  tin;  population  in  1848  amounted  to 
600,872.  The  surface  presents  mountain  ridges  Bringing  from  the 
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Provinces. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.     Mandamenti. 

Population  in  1848. 

Cuneo 
Alba        .         .     . 
Mondovi      .      -  . 
Saluzzo            .     . 

1003 
408 
679 
620 

13 
12 
18 
M 

179,036 
118,844 
148,450 
153,942 

Total    . 

2710                         62           I 

600,872 

CONI.  648 

Alps  and  Apennines,  all  converging  to  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  inclos- 
ing valleys  of  great  fertility,  which  yield  corn,  maize,  wine,  silk, 
pulse,  hemp,  and  fruits.  The  white  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  success  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  which  gives 
profitable  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut ;  and 
their  higher  parts  afford  abundant  summer  pastures,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fed.  Iron,  lead,  marble,  slates,  mineral  salt, 
&c.,  are  found. 

The  rivers  are  numerous.  They  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Po, 
which,  rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Monte  VLso,  flows  east  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the.  town  of  Saluzzo  ;  it  then  turns  north-east  and 
enters  the  province  of  Torino  or  Turin.  The  Vraita  flows  east  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  as  far  as  Castigliole,  whence  it  turns  north,  and  enters 
the  Po  on  the  right  bauk^  a  little  above  Carmagnola.  The  Maira  rises 
also  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flows  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Vraita,  and  enters  the  Po  about  2  miles  nearer  Carmagnola.  The 
next  river  to  the  south  is  the  Stura,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  pre- 
ceding as  far  as  Fossauo,  where  it  turns  north-north-east,  and  enters 
the  Tanaro  on  the  left  bant  near  Cherasco ;  its  principal  affluent  is 
the  Vennegnana  or  Gesso,  which  enters  it  on  the  right  bank  below 
Cuneo.  The  Tauaro,  rising  in  the  Maritime  Alps  a  little  east  of  the 
Col-di-Tende,  flows  nearly  due  north  at  a  little  distance  west  of  an 
offshoot  from  the  main  ch;un  as  far  aa  Cherasoo,  where  it  passes 
through  a  gap  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  passing  the  towns  of 
Alba  and  Asti ;  from  the  latter  it  runs  east  to  a  little  below  Alessan- 
dria, near  which  it  receives  from  the  Apennines  the  Belbo  and  the 
Bormida  increased  by  the  Orba  from  the  right  bank,  and  then  turn- 
ing north-east  enters  the  Po  about  7  miles  north  of  Marengo.  From 
Asti  the  Tanaro  U  navigable  for  barges,  but  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  at  some  points.  A  railway  runs  from 
Turin  through  Savigliano  to  Fossano  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Cuneo.  The  line  will  probably  be  continued  to  Cuneo. 

The  division  of  Cuneo  consists  of  four  provinces,  which,  with  the 
area,  mandamenti,  and  population  of  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


The  Province  of  Cuneo  contains  67  comxmi,  and  occupies  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  division.  The  chief  town  is  Cuneo,  which  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stura,  47  miles  S.  from  Turin,  and  has,  includ- 
ing the  garrison,  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  residence  of  the  intend  ant-general  of  thu  whole  division  ;  ia 
well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  a  royal 
college,  town-hall,  theatre,  and  public  baths.  It  is  a  busy  place,  and 
has  cloth  and  silk  factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country  by  means  of  the  canal  joining  the  Stura  and  the  Po, 
which  runs  from  this  town  to  Curmagnola.  The  city  was  strongly 
fortified  in  1800;  its  defences  were  dismantled  by  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  still  however  inclosed  by  a  wall.  Busca,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maira,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  rich  wine 
district,  and  has  9000  inhabitants.  Bores,  S.  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  mountains  in  which  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries  are  worked, 
has  8709  inhabitants.  Caraglio,  6  miles  W.  from  Cuneo,  has  a  college, 
some  silk  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  7000.  Chiusa,  on  the 
left  of  the  Pesio,  a  feeder  of  the  Tanaro,  has  5800  inhabitants,  who 
manufr  cture  silk  and  glass.  Demon'e,  a  fortified  town,  lo  miles  W.S.  \V. 
foi'iu  Cuneo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura,  has  a  population  of  6950, 
including  the  whole  commune.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  strong 
fortress  which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Stura  and  road  to  France 
by  the  Col-d'Argentiere.  The  fort  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  1744,  and  destroyed  on  their  retreat  from  Cuneo.  It  has 
been  since  rebuilt.  Dronero,  10  miles  W.N.W  from  Cuneo,  on  the 
Maira,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  has  a  college,  and 
a  population  of  7716.  Foieano,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stura,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Cuneo,  37  S.  by  E.  by  railway  from  Turin,  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  a  royal  college,  a  handsome  cathedral,  silk  factories, 
paper-mills,  and  tanneries.  The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  old  walls, 
stands  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  u  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle.  The  streets  are  rather  gloomy,  the  houses  being  built  over 
arcades,  which  form  the  footways.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  16,041  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Limone, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Col-di-Tende,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Ver- 
megnana,  has  3500  inhabitants,  who  arc  employed  as  guides,  and  in 
keeping  in  renair  the  terraced  roads  over  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Peverayvo :  population,  6080. 

The  Province  of  Alba,  before  described,  occupies  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  division,  and  contains  77  com'uni.  [ALBA.] 

The  Province  of  Mondavi  lies  east  of  that  of  Cuneo,  south  of  Alba, 

and  contains  71  comuni.     The  chief  town,  Monduri,  stands  on  the 

,  :i  feeder  of  the   Tanaro,  5U  i:iilc'3  S.S.E.  from  Turin,  and  h;n 

15,921   inhabitants.      It  is  defended  l>y  walls   and  a  strong  castle, 
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MT«nl  fino  churches,  ecclesiastical  and  royal  college*,  and 

ha*  manufacture*  of  silks,  woollen*,  bather,  iron,  ootton,  paper,  and 
hate.  The  town  give*  title  to  a  bishop.  The  French  under  Napoleon 
her*  routed  the  Sardinian*,  April  22, 17l'S  ;  and  Manhal  Soult  sacked 
the  town  in  1799.  Ckenueo,  a  walled  town  at  the  confluence  nf  the 
Stun  and  Tanaro,  30  miles  &aE.  from  Turin,  hiu  a  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  8893  inhabitant*,  wbo  trade  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  contain*  *ereral  Ane  building*  :  it  i*  quad- 
rangular in  form,  and  i*  luppoaed  to  occupy  an  ancient  site.  Each  of 
the  principal  street*  terminate*  in  a  noble  arch.  Cherasco  i*  Rnpplied 
with  water  by  a  canal,  which  drive*  the  machinery  of  several  silk 
faotoriea.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  i*  famous  for  it*  white 
truffle*.  The  chief  town*  of  the  other  mandamcuti  have  population! 
under  6000. 

The  Pnrinee  of  Salotzo  occapie*  the  north-went*-™  part  of  the 
divirion,  and  contain*  52  comnni.  The  capital,  Saluno,  31  miles 
from  Turin,  itand*  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  ridge  that  project* 
from  Monte  Vi*o,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Po  from  those  of 
the  Vraita.  It  is  a  large  episcopal  town,  and  contains  an  old  castle 
formerly  belonging  to  the  marquise*  of  Saluzzo,  but  now  used  as  a 
priaon ;  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a  royal  college, 
an  hospital,  and  14,426  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  manufacture  silk,  leather,  hat*,  linen,  and  iron.  The 
part  of  the  town  built  on  the  hill  is  walled  ;  the  lower  town  is  open. 
Saluzao  wa*  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Stura  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Italy.  Raetonigi,  a  pretty  town  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Qrana  and  the  Mxira,  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  |<urt 
of  Piedmont,  and  has  10,102  inhabitants.  Here  i*  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Carignan,  situated  in  a  fine  park.  Racconigi  is  a  station  on 
the  railroad  to  Fossano,  and  is  23  miles  distant  from  Turin.  t*arigliano, 
east  of  Saluzzo,  and  32  mile*  S.  from  Turin,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Haira  and  other  feeders  of  the  Po,  and  has  15,540 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  a  fine  market-place,  several 
handsome  churches  (one  of  which  is  collegiate),  two  hospitals,  and 
silk,  linen,  and  cloth  factories.  At  the  end  of  the  principal  street 
a  triumphal  arch  is  erected  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Victor 
Amadcus  with  the  princess  Christine  of  France.  This  is  a  favourite 
place  of  residence  with  the  provincial  nobility  and  landed  proprietor*. 
It  i*  Kurronnded  by  old  fortifications.  There  are  several  other  towns, 
but  none  of  them  have  a  population  exceeding  5000. 

V,  LOUQH.    [MAYO.] 
COX  NAM  Alt  A.    [GALWAY.] 

CONNAUQHT,  a  province  of  Ireland,  containing  the  counties  of 
Qalway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  It  lies  between 
52*  68'  and  64°  25'  N.  lat.,  7*  83'  and  10°  16'  W.  long.  The  latitude 
is  about  that  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  but  from  its  proximity 
to  the  ocean  the  climate  is  much  more  moist  and  variable.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  river  Shannon 
and  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal,  and  S.  by  the 
county  of  Clare.  Clare,  which  is  now  annexed  to  Minister  province, 
WM  at  one  time  a  part  of  Connaught,  to  which  indeed  it  would  appear 
naturally  to  belong.  The  greatest  length  of  Connaught,  from  Scariff 
on  the  border*  of  Clare  on  the  south  to  Mullaghmore  Head  on  those 
of  Donegal  on  the  north  is  108  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  boundary  of  Leitrim  on  the  north-east  to  Slyne  Head  on  the 
south-west,  118  miles.  The  area  comprise*  4,392,048  acres,  of  which 
2,220,960  are  arable,  1,906,008  uncultivated,  48,340  in  plantations, 
3877  in  towns,  and  212,864  acres  under  water.  In  1851  there  were 
712,204  acres  under  crops,  of  which  859,807  acres  were  under  com, 
bean*,  and  pea*,  151,976  under  potatoes,  and  65,409  acres  under  other 
green  crop*.  The  population  in  1841  was  1,418,869;  in  1851  It  was 
1,012,008. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  distributed  round  the  coast     From  their 

inland  declivities  the  province  has  a  comparatively  level  surface  to 

the  Shannon.     This  river  thus  becomes  the  main  drain  of  the  intcr- 

tnediate  country.     It*  chief  feeders  in  Connaught  are  the  Suck  and 

the  Oan ;  the  latter  discharges  the  waters  of  Lough  Oara  and  Lough 

,ey,  and  the  former,  a  large  river,  is  navigable  from  its  confluence 

the  Shannon  to  Balliforan,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.     The 

streams  which  flow  to  the  ocean  are  much  more  numerous,  but  the 

body  of  water  brought  down  by  them   is  not  so  great     They  take 

«••  chiefly  in  lakes,  which  arn  distributed  through  the  mountain 

Oalway  and  May.,,     of  these  Ixmghs  <',.rrib,  Ma«k,  and 

dtooharg*  their  nnitod   waters   southward  by  Oalway;   and 

Mffei iCoon,  Arrow,  an.)  Hilly  northward  by  Ballina,  Ballaskdare, 

and  Hugo  respectively.    The  rivers  which  flow  westward  {, 

lake*  of  Connamar.  and  Krri.  an,  short  and  rapid  in  their  course,  and 

ooopumtively  Inconsiderable  in  the  quantity  of  water;  so  that  with 

rafcnuM  to  its  riven  the  province  may  In-  .livi.led  generally  into 

three  district*:    that  of  tile  Shannon,   thai  of  tho  basin  of  Lomrh 

Corrlh,  and  that  of  Uw  basin  of  Longh  Conn.     The  neighbourhood  of 

Ballibaoni*  in  Mayo,  about  the  centre  of  the  province,  r,,, 

snmmit-lerel  from  which  thene  principal  slopes  diverge;   and   linn 

drawn  from  this  point  to  Scariffon  the  Knnth-cast,  Hligo  on  tl. 

ouit^and  Westport  on  the  west,  will  be  found  t<i  mark  pretty  nearly 

the  boundaries  of  <«. 

The  limestone  field  of  Cnnnaught  is  very  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  low  dirtrict  between  tho  Shannon  and  the  western  elevation*. 


The  mountain  group*  that  inclose  this  plain  present  towards  the 
inland  Held  successive  elevations  of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  granite,  and 
quart*,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  with  the  development  of  the  same 
strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  limes'  N  very 

much  encumbered  with  bog,  which  in  Ireland  is  almost  always  found 
to  rest  on  limestone  gravel     The  remainder  of  the  province  is  more 
mountainous  than  any  other  district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland  ;  so 
that  Connaught,  in  produce  and  population,  is  far  behind  the 
province*. 

Connaught  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pentarchy.     Its 
king*  were  of  the  race  of  O'Connor.     It  enjoyed  a  comparative  inde- 
pendence until  the  year  1690,  when  it  was  made  shire-ground  under 
the  llth  Eliz.  c.  3!),  and  divided  into  six  counties,  namely,  those 
above  enumerated  and  Clare,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Munster. 
In  1602  Clare  wa*  re-annexed  to  the  latter  province,  yet  so  late  as  1792 
remained  on  the  Connaught  circuit     In  the  various  rebellions  down 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Connaught  was  the  refuge  of  the 
fugitive  and  dispossessed  Irish.      The  Irish   language   is  still 
prevalent ;  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  this  day  at 
the  miserable  circumstance*  which  brought  the  population  together. 
Employment  is  here  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  in  any  of  tho 
other   provinces.      The  loss   of  the   potato   crop  in   1846,  an 
diminished  value  as  well  as  amount  of  agricultural  produce  conse- 
quent on  that  calamity,  and  on  the  legislative  changes  indiio.il  by  it, 
completed  tho  ruin  of  great  numbers  of  proprietors,  and  ent. 
wide-spread  concurrent  devastation  among  the  occupying  ten 
In  the  year  1847-8  alone  the  total  number  of  holdings  evicted  or 
thrown  up  by   the  occupier*  was  26,599,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
number  of  holdings  in  the  province. 

The  state  of  Connaught  both  physical  and  moral  has  been  | 
too  generally  underrated,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  whole  it 
i.H  beneath  the  average  state  of  the  three  other  provinces  of  Ireland. 
Numerous  projects  nave  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  thin 
province  and  the  development  of  its  great  resources.     The  im 
inent  of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  has  given  a  continuous  line  of 
water-carriage  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  tho  pro\ 

Perhaps  the  most  useful   of  the  various  efforts   made  for  the 
improvement  of  Connaught  has  been  the  introduction  or  revival  of 
the  culture  of  flax.     The  quantity  grown  in  1847  was  10,8G8owt. ;  in 
1851  it  was  21,597cwt     The  system  of  farming  has  been  jr 
improved  in  those  district*  which  have  passed  through  the  transition 
attendant  on  the  change  of  proprietary  and  occupants.     The  main 
resource*  of  the   province  must  however  for  a  considerable   : 
continue  to  rest  on  the  industry  of  the  native  race  of  small  farmer*. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  bf  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
bounded  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  which  separates  it  from  Long 
Island;  E.  by  Rhode  Island;  N.  by  Massachusetts;  and  W.  by 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  lies  between  41'  and  48°  2'  N.  lat, 
71°  40'  and  73°  48'  W.  long.  The  form  of  Connecticut  is  nearly 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  which  is  about  85  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  with  a  mean  width  of  60  miles  from  north  to  south.  Tho 
area  is  4674  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of 
the  population  since  1810.  The  total  population  in— 

1810  was  262,041,  including  6499  free  coloured  persons  and  S10  »l.ivr«. 
18JO    „    175,202,         „         7944  „  »*       „ 

18SO     „     297,6-5,          „          8047  „  tl       „ 

1840    ,,     809,978,          „          8104  „  17       „ 

1850    „    870,793,         „         7486  „  0      „ 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  870,792,  which 
entitled  the  state  to  send  four  representatives  to  Congress.     To  the 
Senate,  like  all  the  other  United  States,  Connecticut  semi 
members. 

Coatl-linf,  Surface, — Connecticut  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  95  miles 
along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  which   is  indented  by  several  good 
harbours,  of  which  New  London,  Stonington,  New  Ha\en,  Hriili- 
and  Norwich  are  tho  chief.     The  best  of  the  harbour*  is  •• 
London,  which  is  spacious,  deep,  and  not  liable  to  i  ' r  in 

winter.     Stonington  and  Bridgeport  harbour*  are  protected  by  break- 
waters.    The  Sound  admit*  of  free  navigation  almr  coast 
of  the  state  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.     There  arc  lighthon 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Thames ;  at  tho  west  side  of  the 
e    to  tho  Conneetieiit;    on    Faulkner's    Island,   off  (luildford 
i  ;  on  a  point  at  the  east  side  .if  the  entrance  to  Stoi, 
Harbour;   at   Morgan's    Point.   ne:ir   Mystic;   on    the   north 
Fisher's  Island   Sound  ;  mi   '.                     •int.,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  to  New  Haven  Harlwur;                       i  I',  .int.. -it  ''"•  entrance 
of  Stratford    Harlxmr:    on    Knir- Weather   Island,  IT                     :iee  to 
Black  Rock  Harbour,  Kairfi  Id  ;  mi  Norwnlk  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Norwalk  ;  mi                      ;  AIM'S   Inland;  nnd   mi    North   Dmnplin 
Island,  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound.     There  are  also  floating  lighUhips 

n,  and  "n  Kel-llru-es  Si 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  gem  rally  uneven.  1ml  there  are  no 
lofty  mountains.     The   principal  ranges  of  high  ground,   which  are 
continuations  of  the  MassachuifctU  mountain  ranges,  run  from 
to  south  in  the  direction  of  the  Housntonic  and  the  Connecticut,  the 
two  principal  rivers  of  the  state.     The  Ciiveii  Mountain  range  • 
nates  at  High  Rock,  2  miles   N.W.  from   New  Haven.     The  Lymc 
range  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River  separates  the  lower  basin 
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of  the  Connecticut  from  the  Thames.  A  range  of  high  land  of 
moderate  elevation,  called  the  Middletown  Mountains,  or  Mount  Tom 
range,  runs  from  Hartford  on  the  Connecticut,  past  Middletown  to 
East  Rock,  870  feet  high,  north-east  of  New  Haven,  where  it  termi- 
nates. The  Blue  Hills  in  Southington,  a  part  of  this  range,  are  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  in  this  state,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1000  feet. 
The  Housatonic  Mountains  run  along  the  western  margin  of  the  state, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Housatonic  River. 

Hydrography,  Communications — The  rivers  are  generally  only  navi- 
gable in  their  lower  courses.  The  most  important  is  the  Connecticut, 
which  rises  in  Lower  Canada,  about  45°  20'  N.  lat.  Its  general 
course  is  south  by  west,  and  then  south-west  to  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  one  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  and  receiving  the 
Passamsic,  descends  over  the  Barnet  Falls  from  the  high  valley  in 
which  it  haa  hitherto  flowed  into  a  lower  basin.  From  the  junction 
of  the"  Passamsic  it  continues  as  before  to  form  the  boundary  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  till  it  enters  Massachusetts,  through 
which  state  it  flows,  still  in  a  generally  southern  coin-so.  It  leaves 
Massachusetts  about  5  miles  below  Springfield.  Its  general  southern 
•  continues  to  Middletown  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is  deflected 
to  the  south-east  by  some  high  land,  and  continuing  this  direction  it 
enters  the  Sound.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  probably  not  less 
than  400  miles.  The  Connecticut  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remark- 
able river.  Its  general  course,  as  already  described,  is  nearly  due 
south ;  though  it  receives  numerous  streams,  they  are  comparatively 
of  small  importance.  Tbe  river  basin  above  the  junction  of  the 
Passamsic  is  about  30  miles  wide  :  below  this  point  it  widens  to  about 
40  mile* ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  basin  is  calculated  to  be  about 
9800  square  miles.  The  river  generally  flows  in  a  deep  and  often 
narrow  valley,  bordered  by  high  lands,  which,  where  they  recede  from 
the  river,  leave  fine  alluvial  plains.  One  of  these  alluvial  plains 
stretches  uninterruptedly  for  40  miles  from  a  little  above  Middletown, 
in  Connecticut,  to  South  Hadley,  in  Massachusetts.  The  alluvial  tracts 
on  the  river  are  exposed  to  dreadful  inundations.  The  river  has  a  bar 
at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  to 
MMdletowu,  which  is  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  36  miles  from  the 
Sound ;  vessels  drawing  74  feet  ascend  to  Hartford,  15  miles  above 
Middletown.  Though  this  river  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  falls, 
and  shoals,  it  has  been  made  navigable,  by  means  of  canals  and  locks, 
for  boats  of  considerable  size  to  the  mouth  of  Well's  River  in  Vermont. 
The  Tunxis,  or  Farmington,  which  hag  its  source  on  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Massachusetts,  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Connecticut  in 
this  state.  The  Iloiuatonic  rises  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
in  a  fine  plain  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  running  a  general  southern 
course  through  a  picturesque  valley  enters  the  Sound  at  Milford  Point, 
after  a  course  of  about  120  miles.  Large  vessels  cannot  enter  it,  but 
it  hag  a  sloop  navigation  for  about  12  miles.  The  Thama,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinnebaug  and  the  Shetucket  a 
little  above  Norwich,  at  which  town  it  is  swelled  by  the  junction  of 
the  Yantic,  haa  a  navigable  course  of  about  14  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Sound  at  New  London.  The  small  streams  which  add  so  much  to 
the  fertility  of  the  country  are  very  numerous. 

There  is  now  no  canal  in  the  state  of  any  length  or  consequence,  the 
Farmington  Canal  having  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  railway. 

The  common  roads  are  numerous  and  well  kept.  The  railways 
running  east  and  west  through  the  state  arc  the  lines  between  New 
Haven  and  Worcester,  in  all  about  120  miles,  which  together  form  a 
part  of  the  southern  main-trunk  line,  connecting  New  York  and  Boston ; 
and  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Fishkill  railway,  of  which  little 
more  than  50  miles  are  yet  completed.  The  lines  running  north  and 
couth  from  the  porta  on  the  Sound  are  the  Norwich  and  Worcester, 
'!*•  inilea,  of  which  about  40  miles  are  in  Connecticut;  the  New  London, 
Willimantic,  and  Palmer,  66  miles ;  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield,  62  miles  ;  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton,  on  the  bed 
of  the  old  Farmington  Canal,  46  miles ;  the  Naugatuc,  57  miles ;  the 
Housatonic  (Bridgeport  to  PitUfield,  110  miles),  74  miles  completed; 
and  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk,  24  miles.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  branches  and  small  lines  :  the  total  length  of  railway  completed 
in  the  state  in  October  1853  was  565  miles,  and  about  100  miles  were 
in  course  of  construction. 

Geology,  Mineralogy. — The  prevalent  rocks  of  the  hill  ranges  arc 
granitic,  or  hypogene ;  metamorphic  limestones ;  and  in  a  depression 
of  the  granitic  rock*  occur  thin  bedded  strata  of  new  red-sandstone, 
shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  masses  of  trap  intruded,  the  beds 
'lipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The 
t  riossic  rockR,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  must  have  been  "  formed 
in  shallow  water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  some  of 
tho  beds  have  been  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
watef,  and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sedi- 
ment, wai  forming."  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often 
ripple-marked  ;  and  "  on  «ome  shales  of  the  finest  texture  impressions 
of  rain  drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of  them  in  the  incumbent  argil- 
laceous TOndntones."  Bnt  what  haa  rendered  this  formation  an  object 
of  unusual  interest  to  scientific  men  is  the  circumstance  of  the  numer- 
ous impressions  and  costs  of  the  footsteps  of  a  great  variety  of  birds 
which  walked  over  the  strata  at  the  time  when  they  were 
deposited.  According  to  Professor  Hitchcock  "  the  footprints  of  no 
lew  than  thirty-two  specie*  of  biped*  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds  have 


been  already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to 
be  thosj  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batra- 
chians.  The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places, 
scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  railea  from  north  to  south, 
and  they  are  repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some 
points  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  have  been 
thousands  of  years  in  forming."  (Lyell,  'Elements  of  Geology;' 
Hitchcock,  '  Mem.  of  American  Academy,'  New  Ser.,  iii.  129.)  No 
fossil  bones,  either  of  birds  or  reptiles,  have  as  yet  been  met  with  in 
these  rocks  ;  the  fossil  fish  are  however  numerous  and  very  perfect  : 
they  belong  to  a  peculiar  type  which  has  received  the  name  of 


Title  mineral  wealth  of  Connecticut  is  considerable.  Iron  ore  is 
found  at  Salisbury,  Kent,  and  other  places,  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  In  copper  ore  this  state  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Union.  The  chief  mines  are  those  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 
According  to  Professor  Sillimau  the  Bristol  vein  extends  for  above 
30  miles  from  Bristol  southward  aa  far  as  Hampstead,  and  if  fully 
worked  is  capable  of  affording  employment  to  30,000  miners.  The 
Plymouth  mines  are  said  to  be  equally  rich.  Copper  is  likewise 
found  at  Granby.  Lead,  zinc,  plumbago,  cobalt,  and  manganese  are 
also  met  with.  At  Milford  a  very  fine  marble  is  obtained,  and 
marbles  of  different  kinds  occur  there  and  elsewhere.  A  freestone 
much  in  demand  for  building  purposes  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of 
the  state.  The  mineral  springs  at  Stafford  are  much  resorted  to. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.  —  The  climate  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
extreme  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  along  the  coast.  With 
a  change  of  wind  a  great  alteration  generally  occurs  in  the  weather. 
In  the  winter  the  north-west  winds  are  very  keen,  the  south  winds 
are  warmer  and  more  genial. 

The  soil  of  Connecticut  is  only  of  a  medium  quality,  more  suitable 
for  grazing  purposes  than  the  growth  of  wheat,  except  in  the  river 
valleys,  some  of  which  contain  rich  alluvia.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  the  soil  varies  from  a  hard  stiff  clay  to  a  light  sandy 
loam.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  a  warm,  strong,  fertile  soil 
prevails,  which  is  excellent  for  grasses.  In  the  western  part  are 
many  fertile  districts.  The  north-western  is  more  cold  and  sterile, 
but  contains  some  good  grazing  districts.  In  the  south  the  peach 
perfects  its  fruit.  The  farms  are  mostly  small  and  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  .but  the  farmers  usually  follow  some  manufacturing  occupation 
during  a  part  of  the  year. 

In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  1,768,178  acres  of  improved  land, 
and  615,701  acres  of  unimproved  land,  which  together  were  valued  at 
72,726,422  dollars.  The  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  wag 
22,445.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  hi  1850  was  — 
wheat,  41,762  bushels;  rye,  600,893  bushels;  maize,  1,935,843 
bushels;  oats,  1,158,738  bushels  ;  barley,  19,099  bushels;  buckwheat, 
229,297  bushels;  potatoes,  2,689,725  bushels;  hay,  516,131  tons; 
clover-seed,  13,841  bushels;  other  grass-seed,  16,608  bushels;  peas 
and  beans,  19,090  bushels;  tobacco,  1,  267,624  Ibs.  ;  maple  sugar, 
50,796  Ibs.  ;  flax,  17,928  Ibs.  ;  wine,  4269  gallons.  The  value  of 
orchard  products  was  175,118  dollars;  of  market-garden  products, 
196,874  dollars. 

The  number  of  horses  in  1850  was  26,879;  asses  and  mules,  49; 
milch  cows,  85,461  ;  working  oxen,  46,988  ;  other  cattle,  80,226  ; 
sheep,  174,181  ;  swine,  76,472.  The  products  of  animals  were  thus 
returned:  —  wool,  497,4541bs.  ;  butter,  6,498,1191bs.  ;  cheese, 
5,363,277  Iba.  Value  of  animals  slaughtered  during  the  year, 
2,202,266  dollars.  Silk  cocoons,  328  Ibs.  ;  bees-wax  and  honey, 
93,304  Ibs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  <tc.  —  Connecticut  possesses  considerable 
manufactures,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state  is  distri- 
buted over  a  large  number  of  small  shops.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments in  1850  producing  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards 
annually  was  3913,  of  which  128  were  cotton  factories,  employing 
2708  males  and  3478  females;  149  woollen  mills,  employing  2907 
males  and  2581  females;  and  91  iron-houses,  of  which  60  manufac- 
tured castings,  employing  942  persons,  13  pig-iron,  employing  148 
persons,  and  18  wrought-iron,  employing  374  persons.  There  are 
also  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  locomotives, 
hardware,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  paper,  soap,  candles,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  home  consumption  ; 
besides  numerous  flour,  grist,  and  saw-mills,  distilleries,  breweries, 
tanneries,  potteries,  glass-houses,  &c. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  not  large.  The  exports  in 
1852  amounted  to  506,174  dollars,  the  imports  to  394,675  dollars,  of 
which  the  value  brought  in  foreign  vessels  was  only  18,397  dollars. 
In  the  same  year  65  vessels,  of  9034  tons  burden,  were  built  in  the 
state.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1850  was 
113,085  tons,  of  which  31,028  tons  were  employed  in  foreign  com- 
merce, 11,483  tons  in  the  whale-fishery,  5249  tons  in  cod-fishing,  and 
571  tons  in  mackarel-ushing  ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  steam  marine  of  the  state,  which  is  wholly 
I'lnplnycd  in  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  8455  tons. 

ttmiliont,  Town*,  &c.  —  The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties  — 
Kairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  Now  Haven,  New  London, 
Tolland,  and  Wyndham,  which  are  subdivided  into  148  townships. 
It  contains  6  cities  and  12  boroughs.  The  following  are  the  cities, 
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•11  at  which  an)  port  towns,  ami  have  daily  communication  by  iteun- 
boat*  with  New  York  :  the  population  ii  that  of  1650  :— 

HaHfurd,  the  capital  of  Hartford  county,  and  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  atate  legislature,  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  £0  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation,  41°  45' 
.V  1st,  72'  4<X  W.  long.,  885  mile*  N.E.  from  Washington  :  popula- 
tion, 17,966.  The  city  stands  on  rising  ground,  is  regularly  laid  out, 
anil  is  a  mile  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  city-hall,  custom-house,  arsenal, 
market-bouse,  Trinity  college,  the  American  asylum,  the  retreat  for 
the  insane,  and  Wadsworth  nthemrum.  Some  of  the  churched,  of 
which  there  are  24  belonging  to  the  various  sect*,  are  handsome 
building!.  Betides  Trinity  college  there  are  numerous  academies  and 
schools  in  the  city.  Hnrtford  is  the  centre  of  the  state  railway 
system,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  the  interior.  There  are 
considerable  manufactories  of  machinery,  fire-arms,  boots  and  shoes, 
&e,  and  several  Urge  lumber  yards.  Eight  newspapers  and  two 
magazines  are  published  in  the  city,  and  there  is  an  extensive  book- 
selling business.  The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
the  first  established,  and  in  still  the  most  flourishing  and  important 
asylum  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  students 
in  1850  was  210,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  supported  by  other 
state*.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  is  another  very  important  insti- 
tution ;  it  contained  143  patients  in  1850. 

Ktf  Harm,  the  capital  of  New  Haven  county,  and,  Alternately  with 
Hartford,  the  scat  of  the  state  legislature,  stands  at  the  head  of  New 
Haven  Bay,  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  41°  18'  N.  lat.,  72°  56' 
W.  long.,  160  miles  by  railway  S.S.W.  from  Hartford :  population, 
22,539.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  streets  are  wide,  regu- 
larly laid,  and  generally  bordered  with  rows  of  fine  elms.  The  central 
square  forms  a  sort  of  public  park,  planted  with  numerous  rows  of 
elms,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  public  ground  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  square  are  three  fine  churches,  the  state-house,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  buildings  of  Yale  college.  The  city  contains  22  churches, 
Yule  college  (next  to  Harvard  college  the  most  important  university 
in  America),  several  scientific  institutions,  two  popular  lyceums, 
having  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  numerous  academies  and  schools, 
several  benevolent  institutions,  and  two  extensive  cemeteries,  in 
which  several  of  the  more  eminent  Americans  are  interred.  The 
public  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick ;  the  houses  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town  aro  mostly  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  shrubberies  or 
gardens.  The  state  hospital,  founded  in  1832,  is  a  substantial  stone 
edifice,  standing  on  an  elevated  site.  The  new  railway  station  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  New  Haven  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  and  considerable  fisheries. 
The  harbour  is  spacious  but  shallow,  and  is  gradually  silting  up.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  harbour  in  1850  was  15,731  tons,  of  which 
2568  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  There  are  considerable  manu- 
factures, especially  of  carriages  and  clocks;  ship-building  yards, 
tanneries,  potteries,  woollen-factories,  hardware  aud  cutlery  works, 
lumber  yards,  &c.  Four  or  five  railways  meet  at  New  Haven,  aud  afford 
great  facilities  for  communication  with  nil  parts  of  the  Union.  Several 
newspapers  and  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines,  as  well  as  Professor 
KilHman's  '  American  Journal  of  Science,'  are  published  at  New  Haven. 
Bridgeport,  situated  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  78  miles 
aW.  from  Hartford ;  population,  7538.  The  harbour  U  eligible  for 
large  steam-boats  and  coasting  vessels.  The  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive. The  city  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  contains  several 
<lrir.-h.-s.  The  Housatonic  railway  unites  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railway  at  Bridgeport.  . 

Middlttom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  14  miles  S.  from 
Hartford  ;  population  8791 ;  is  situated  on  gently  rising  ground,  the 
main  street  in  which  ore  all  the  principal  buildings  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  the  other  streets  at  right  angles  with  it.  Some  of 
the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures,  and  there  are  good 
nwnsioiw  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Middletown 
has  coiuiderable  manufactures  and  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  In 
trinity  are  very  productive  lead  and  silver  mines,  and  inex- 
haustible quarries  of  felspar,  in  much  request  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  Th«  Wealeyan  University  is  a  fine  building.  Railways 
connect  the  citjr  with  Hartford  and  other  towns.  Three  newspapers 
•I*  published  here. 

N*f  &MMSM,  on  tbo  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  miles  above  Long 
Utad  Sound,  43  miles  8.B.  from  Hartford  :  population,  9006.  'I'h. 
«ttj  contains  UM  county  buildings,  wen  churches,  and  several  «ca 
demies  and  schools.  The  harbour  has  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  is  the 
finest  in  the  Mate.  New  London  U  the  chief  port  for  the  coasting 
and  whaling  trade  of  Connecticut  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  186( 
was  40,485  tons.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  city  hw  ample  railway  facilities, 

AW-teA  stands  on  a  vwy  picturesque  she  on  the  Thames,  at 
junction  of  the  Quinnebaiig  and  Yantic  rivers,  86  miles  K.H.E.  from 
Hartford  :  population,  10,265.  It  contains  the  usual  county  buildings 
a  town-hall,  and  eight  churches.  There  are  numerous  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  woollen  good*,  paper,  hardware,  cutlery,  Ac.,  the  riven 
affording  great  water-power.  The  celebrated  Yantic  fulls  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Three  railways  pass  through  the  city. 


The  following  are  the  twelve  boroughs: — /Awiiiry,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  state,  48  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford  ;  population 
.964  ;  possesses  good  water-power,  which  works  several  mills.  There 
ire  seven  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  town.  Utter,  on  the  right 
•ank  of  the  Connecticut,  7  miles  from  its  mouth ;  population  about 
200 ;  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  carries  on  a  good  business 
n  ship-building,  rope-making,  Ac.  Guildford,  a  short  distance  from 
jong  Island  Sound,  86  miles  S.  from  Hartford  ;  population  2650  ;  is 
celebrated  for  the  picturesque  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  much 
•esorted  to  in  the  season  for  sea  bathing.  The  harbour  is  frequ 
>y  coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  Liifktrld,  the  capital  of  Litch- 
ield  county,  lies  between  the  Naugatuc  and  Shepaug  river,  28  miles 
iV.  by  8.  from  Hartford  :  population,  3957.  The  town  contains  the 
isual  county  buildings,  several  churches,  academies,  and  schools. 
There  are  considerable  manufactories  of  woollens,  paper,  leather,  aud 
ron,  and  numerous  grist,  fulling,  and  saw-mills.  Great  Pond  covers 
an  area  of  900  acres,  and  is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  state. 
Vnr  Britain,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford;  population  3023;  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  brass-ware  and  cutlery :  the  State 
Normal  school  is  established  here.  Neteloten,  on  the  Housatonic 
railway,  41  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford;  population  3358;  stands  on 
ligh  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and  has  several  woollen 
and  cotton  factories,  and  grist  and  saw-mi  Ha,  tanneries,  &c.  fionralt, 
on  the  Norwalk  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Som, 
miles  S.W.  from,  Hartford ;  population  4651 ;  is  a  place  of  considerable 
rade,  and  has  extensive  factories  of  felt-cloth  and  carpets,  bats,  Ac., 
>esides  tanneries,  potteries,  and  grist  and  saw-mills.  Vessels  drawing 
6  feet  of  water  ascend  the  river  to  Norwalk  bridge.  <  >n  the 

right  bank  of  the  Mill  River  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railway,  60  miles  S.S.\\ 
Hartford  :  population,  3184.  The  harbour,  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  is  protected  by  au  ox- 
ireakwater  constructed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Stamford,  on  the  Mill  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railway :  population,  5004.  The 
larbour  admits  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  a  cousid 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  There  are  also  extensive  iron  and  wire 
manufactories,  lumber-yards,  &c.  Stonington,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
near  the  south-eastern  extremjty  of  the  state,  51  miles  S.E.  from 
Hnrtford  ;  population  5434  ;  is  a  large  well-built  and  busy  town.  The 
larbour,  which  U  one  of  the  best  in  the  Sound,  is  protected  by  a 
ireakwater  built  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  government, 
and  has  a  lighthouse  at  its  entrance.  The  shipping  of  the  harbour 
in  1850  amounted  to  19,913  tons,  of  which  4020  tons  were  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  8861  tons  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  2226  tons 
in  tlu-  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Besides  ship-building  and  other 
works  of  a  maritime  character,  there  are  manufactories  of  plaids  and 
linseys.  During  the  summer  Stoniugton  is  a  fashionable  watering 
place.  The  town  has  doily  steam  communication  with  New  York, 
uid  the  Stoniugton  railway  connects  it  with  most  parts  of  the 
Union.  H 'aterbury,  on  the  Naugatuc,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford; 
population  5137;  is  one  of  the  busiest  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
state.  The  factories,  for  working  which  there  are  "great  facilities  of 
water  power,  consist  of  very  extensive  works  for  making  pins,  gilt 
ami  plated  buttons,  silver  and  plated  goods,  hardware,  India  rul>l.  r 
webbing,  &c. ;  there  are  also  rolling-mills  and  woollen  factories.  The 
town  is  generally  well  built,  and  some  of  the  churches  aud  schools  are 
said  to  be  of  a  rather  superior  architectural  <-liara< 
on  the  Williniaiitic  River,  2:j  miles  K.  by  S.  from  llnrtfoiil,  <••>• 
several  large  cotton  factories  and  some  paper  and  other  mills  : 
railways  pass  through  the  town. 

(iurernmrni ,  Jit"  Every  white  male  citizen  of 

the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  6  mouths  in  the 
town,  has  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  7  dollars,  or  has  done 
military  duty  for  one  year,  or  bos  paid  a  state-tax  within  thi 
and  has  a  good  moral  character,  may  vote  at  all  elections  on  • 
the  oath ;  and  U  eligible  to  any  office  unless  it  be  especially  excepted. 
The  legislative  body,  styled  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  21  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  120  members,  who 
are  chosen  annually  by  districts  of  .-  |u;il  p<.|.n1.v;  .n. 
Assembly  meets  on  alternate  years  at  Hartfor.l  iui.1  New  ll.i\ .  n.     The 
governor,  who  with  the  cnuncil  of  state  similarly  elected  forms  the 
executive,  is   also   elected   for  ono  year:   he   has  a   salary  of  11  no 

•  '  u  •• 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1852-3  was  150,650  dol- 
lars; the  expenditure  was  136,104  dollars.  The  state  debt,  chiefly 
.•nt,  was  91,212  dollars.  The  militia  of  the  state  is  composed 
of  51,649  men,  of  whom  456  are  commissioned  officers. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  and  superior  court,  presided 
y  a  chief  justice  with  a  salary  of  1300  dollars,  and  4  associate 
justices  with  salaries  of  1250  dollars  each,  who  hold  their  offices  until 
70  years  of  age ;  and  of  county  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  in 
civil  actions  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  50  dollars :  from 
the  county  courts  there  are  appeals  to  the  suj>erior  court  in  all  cases 
where  the  damages  exceed  200  dollars. 

The  state  has  a  school-fund  derived  from  the  sale  in  1 795  of  2,500,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio.  The  fund  amounted 
in  September!  852  to  2,049,482  dollars;  the  dividends  from  it  amounted 
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to  143,693  dollars.  The  number  of  common  school  districts  in  1852 
was  1642;  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  96,382; 
attending  school  in  winter,  74,100  ;  average  attendance,  55,100.  The 
state  has  a  Normal  school  at  Hartford  in  which  200  pupils  are  in- 
structed without  charge;  and  schools  or  conventions  for  training 
teachers  have  been  established  in  each  county.  A  State  Reform  school 
for  boys  under  16  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  punishable  by 
imprisonment  has  been  established  at  Meriden,  the  grounds  of  which 
cover  an  area  of  161  acres.  There  are  several  colleges  and  superior 
academical  institutions  in  the  state.  Yale  College  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  next  to  Harvard  University  the  most  important  and  the  most 
numerously-attended  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  staff  of  35  professors  and  tutors,  and  in  1850  had  555  students, 
of  whom  432  were  students  in  the  academical  department,  38  in 
theology,  26  in  law,  38  in  medicine,  and  21  in  philosophy  and  the 
arts.  The  buildings  cover  a  large  area,  and  contain  a  library  of  53,000 
volumes ;  the  medical  and  theological  libraries  and  schools ;  the  finest 
geological  and  miueralcgical  collection  in  the  United  States;  the 
Turnbull  gallery  of  paintings;  chapel,  &c.  Trinity  College  is  an 
Episcopal  institution  :  it  has  13  instructors  and  79  students,  and  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes.  The  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown 
has  7  instructors,  106  students,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes.  The 
Congregational  Theological  Institution  at  Hartford  has  3  instructors, 
j,  and  a  library  of  5000  volumes.  In  1850  the  Congre- 
gationalists  had  267  churches  and  35,158  communicants  ;  the  Baptists 
111  churches  and  16,230  communicants;  the  Episcopalians  9360 
communicants ;  the  Episcopal  Methodists  148  ministers.  The  total 
number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  state  in  1850 
was  51,  of  which  30  were  political  and  21  religious,  scientific,  &c. 

(Colton,  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  tke  United  Stales,  1853 ;  American 
Almanac,  1854  ;  Darby;  Haskel  and  Smith ;  Lyell,  &c.) 

VNOR,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  small  village  situated  on 
the  Gleuwhirry  River  in  the  barony  of  Antrim.  Some  six  or  seven 
centuries  ago  the  village  was  a  walled  town  or  city,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  bishopric  of  Connor.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in 
1315,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  by  whom  it  was 
taken,  after  the  defeat  of  the  English  under  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster, 
before  its  walls.  It  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  decay  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  expelled  Irish  in  1333.  A  large  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house is  now  the  chief  object  in  the  village. 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  was  founded  by  Aengus,  the  son  of  Nissa, 
usually  known  as  Saint  Macnish,  who  died  in  514.     In  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  diocese  was  known  indifferently  as  Connor  and  Daluaraighe, 
or  Dalaradia.     In  1442  one  John,  being  bishop  of  this  diocese,  pre- 
vailed on  Pope  Eugene  IV.  to  unite  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor. 
By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  121,  the  united  bishopric 
of  DOWN  and  Connor  has  become  augmented  by  the  diocese  of  Dro- 
more.     The  income  of  the  united  diocese  is  4204i.  per  annum. 
CONQUES.     [AUDE;  AVEYBON.] 
CONSTANCE.     [COXSTANZ.] 
CONSTANTIA.     [CAPE  OF  Goon  HOPE.] 

CONSTANTINA  (the  Qosthanthynak  of  the  Arabs),  the  capital  of 
the  French  province  of  Constantina  in  Algiers,  stands  on  a  high  rocky 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Rummel  in  36°  22'  N.  lat.,  6°  37'  E.  long., 
at  a  distance  of  185  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  45 
miles  due  S.  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  peninsula  is  joined  to  the 
adjacent  country  by  an  isthmus  on  the  south-west  side.  Before  the 
French  conquest  of  the  town  it  is  said  to  have  had  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants;  the  population  in  1847  exclusive  of  the  garrison  was 
about  21,000,  of  whom  nearly  2000  were  Europeans.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls  and  entered  by  four  gates,  the  elegant  struc- 
ture and  sculptured  decorations  of  which  prove  them  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Romans.  The  interior  of  the  town  has  nothing  remarkable. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  laid  out.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  brick  on  stone  foundations,  low  and  without  windows ;  and 
they  have  sloping  roofs,  a  circumstance  that  denotes  a  colder  climate 
than  that  of  the  sea-coast  where  the  houses  have  flat  roofs,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  ascend  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze. 
There  are  a  college,  an  hospital,  ami  a  citadel  in  the  town,  which  has 
also  manufactories  of  saddlery,  harness,  and  other  leather  goods,  and 
trades  in  corn  with  Tunis,  and  in  the  products  of  Central  Africa  with 
the  tribes  to  the  southward. 

Constantina  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirta,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Numidia,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Numidian  kings 
Moninis&a  'and  Jugurtha.  Cirta  was  built  by  architects  from  Carthage, 
and  its  name  a  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Phoenician  word  for  '  city.' 
Cirta  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  who  had  a  splendid 
palace  here.  In  the  reign  of  Micipsa,  who  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  city,  it  could  send  forth  an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000 
infantry.  Cirta  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  Numidia;  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurthan,  and  Civil  wars.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Jugurtha  the  ancient  town  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Numidia  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  out  a  colony 
to  Cirta,  which  then  got  the  name  of  Cirta  Sittianornm,  from  the 
chief,  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  It  continued 
under  this  name  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Numidia  Propria  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  from  whom  it  wag  called  Constantina.  In  recent 
times  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Bey  until  its  capture  after  a  murderous 


assault  by  the  French  under  General  Danre'mont  and  the  Duo  de 
Nemours,  October  13,  1837.  The  city  and  its  environs,  especially 
the  plain  on  the  south-west  side,  abound  in  ancient  Roman  remains. 
Among  these  are — the  bridge  across  the  Rummel,  which  is  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  still  in  good  repair ;  the  four  gates  above  men- 
tioned ;  several  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  numerous  remains  of 
cisterns,  aqueducts,  columns,  and  altars.  The  finest  of  the  ancient 
remains,  a  triumphal  arch,  has  been  removed  to  Paris.  The  extent  of 
surface  over  which  these  remains  are  spread  proves  the  ancient  city 
to  have  been  much  larger  than  the  modern  one.  All  the  Roman 
roads  in  Numidia  converged  upon  Cirta.  Below  the  bridge  the 
Rummel  turns  northward,  and  flows  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
a  subterranean  bed,  issuing  from  which  it  forms  a  large  cascade. 
From  the  height  above  this  point  criminals  and  infidels  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  river  during  the  sway  of  the  Arabs.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Constantina  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

(Sullustius,  Sell.  Jug.;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbanj ;  Balbi,  Gto- 
grapkit.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (Stamboul),  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  is  situated  in  41°  0'  N.  lat.,  28"  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  European 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Bosporus,  which  connects  the  Sea  of  Marmara  with  the  Black  Sea. 
[BOSPORUS.]  The  population  is  variously  estimated,  for  there  is  no 
official  census :  some  make  the  inhabitants  number  only  about  600,000 
(which  may  perhaps  be  the  population  of  the  city  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs) ;  others  estimate  them  at  a  million,  composed  of  about 
200  different  tribes  and  races.  The  following  numbers  are  taken 
from  notes  of  travellers  who  visited  Constantinople  in  1852  and 
1853  :— About  500,000  are  Turks,  200,000  Armenians  60,000  Jews, 
30,000  Greeks,  and  about  20,000  Franks. 

The  ground  on  which  Constantinople  stands  is  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  connecting  link  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  gently-sloping  promontory  secured  by  narrow 
fieas  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  towards  the  Asiatic  continent, 
from  which  its  extreme  point  is  separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the 
Bosporus)  that  in»a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  boat  may  row  from  one 
continent  to  the  other.  Indeed  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  imme- 
diately opposite,  is  always  considered  as  a  suburb  of  the  European 
capital.  Just  before  the  Bosporus  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmara  it  makes  a 
deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European  shore,  flowing  between  the  triangle 
of  Constantinople  proper  and  its  European  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  &c., 
and  forming  the  magnificent  port  of  the  Golden  Horn.  [BYZANTIUM.] 
The  triangle  which,  allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls, 
is  entirely  covered  by  Constantinople  is  thus  washed  on  the  north  by 
the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara. The  base  of  the  triangle,  or  the  ground  immediately  beyond 
the  walls,  which  attaches  it  to  the  European  continent  is  an  open 
elevated  flat,  with  some  slight  inequalities.  The  area  of  the  triangle 
is  occupied  by  gentle  hills,  which  are  highest  towards  the  land  side 
and  suburb  of  Eyub,  and  gradually  decline  to  the  Seraglio  point,  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  shelving  off  on  each  side  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
and  the  port.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills  eo  the  founders  of 
Constantinople  called  these  the  Seven  Hills,  though  if  the  principal 
chain  only  were  counted  there  would  be  less ;  and  if  the  minor  hills 
or  spaces  were  included  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  ridge 
of  the  first  or  most  eastern  hill  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Seraglio,  behind  which  a  little  on  the  reverse  of  the  hill  the  dome 
of  Santa  Sophia  shows  itself.  The  second  hill  is  crowned  by  the  bold 
and  lofty  dome  of  the  Osmanieh  mosque.  The  still  loftier  mosque  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  towers  on  th'e  third  hill ;  whilst  the  aque- 
duct of  the  emperor  Valens,  the  arches  of  which  are  of  a  considerable 
span,  unites  the  summits  of  the  third  and  fourth  hills.  On  a  fifth 
point,  the  most  elevated  of  the  little  chain  within  the  triangle,  there 
is  a  slender  lofty  tower,  built  in  1828,  in  which  a  guard  is  constantly 
kept  to  watch  the  breaking  out  of  fires,  which  are  very  frequent  and 
destructive  in  a  city  where  all  the  private  habitations  are  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood.  The  situation  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  the 
main  cause,  not  only  of  its  picturesque  beautiful  appearance,  but  of 
its  general  salubrity.  (Malignant  fevers  prevail  it  is  true  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  but  chiefly  among  people  who  expose  themselves  to 
the  noonday  sun.)  It  receives  all  the  breezes  from  the  Bosporus,  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  Thrace ;  and  the  dirt,  for 
which  its  streets  are  proverbial,  partially  at  least  descends  the  hill- 
sides to  the  port  or  the  open  sea,  in  both  of  which  it  is  carried  off  by 
a  strong  current.  The  lower  edge  of  the  city,  adjacent  to  the  port, 
and  the  suburb  of  Galata  (the  Wapping  of  the  Turkish  capital)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  port  are  filthy  places. 

The  form  of  the  triangle  is  somewhat  irregular,  the  side  on  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  from  the  old  state  prison  called  the  Seven  Towers  to  the 
Seraglio  point,  being  considerably  the  longest ;  its  length  cannot  be 
much  short  of  5  miles.  On  this  side  the  old  walls  and  towers  are  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  port  they  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  But  on  the  land  side  Constantinople 
presents  a  double  line  of  strong  and  lofty  stone  walls  (built  in  447 
during  the  reign  of  Thcodosius  II.),  which  might  be  easily  put  in  a 
state  of  complete  repair,  and  which  in  their  more  dilapidated  parts 
present  such  magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mvral  ruins 
as  probably  no  other  city  can  boast  of.  The  length  of  this  latter  line 
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at  will,  from  the  head  of  the  port  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  near  the 
Seven  Towen,  ii  about  4  mile*.  The  walla  are  flanked  at  abort 
intervals  by  tower*,  which  are  mostly  rectangular.  Of  the  towers 
190  are  now  ttanding;  there  were  180  in  1  •  'ing  to  a  plan 

then  made  by  Boudalmonte,  a  Florentine.  Beside*  th»  duiible  walla, 
which  are  almoat  entire,  and  still  retain  their  ancient  battlements, 
the  outer  ditch  waa  faced  with  a  wall  which  made  a  third  rampart, 
but  this  is  in  part  destroyed,  and  seems  never  to  hare  been  defended  by 
towers.  The  intervals  between  the  walls  are  in  many  places  choked 
up  with  earth  and  masses  of  the  ramparts  which  have  fallen  under 
the  shocks  of  war  or  of  earthquake*.  The  great  ditch,  winch  is  about 
30  feet  broad,  is  partly  cultivated  and  converted  into  kitchen  garden*. 

There  are  six  gates  on  this  (the  land)  side  : — 1.  Kgro-Kapousai  (the 
Oblique  Gate);  2.  Edrene-Kanoussi  (the  date  of  Adrian.  >i 
Top-k»poussi  (the  Cannon  Gate),  through  which  the  conqueror 
Mohammed  1 1.  made  his  public  entry  on  the  oapt  urv  of  I  'onstantinople ; 
4.  Selivri-Kapoussi  (the  Gate  of  Selivria);  5.  Yeni-Kanoimsi  (the 
New  Gate) ;  6.  The  Gate  of  the  Seven  Towers.  The  '  Golden  Gate,' 
so  celebrated  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  has  been  sought  for  in  vain, 
though  a  gate  now  wholly  blocked  tip,  with  two  mean  pillars  sup- 
porting a  Tow  arch,  in  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it.  Near  to 
the  Top-Kapoussi,  where  PaUcologus,  the  last  of  the  Christian 
emperors  fell,  is  the  breach  through  which  the  Turkish  besiegers 
poured  into  the  city :  the  wide  rent,  which  has  never  been  repaired, 
is  now  full  of  trees  and  shrub*. 

A  waste,  a  stillness,  and  a  solitude,  difficult  to  conceive  near  so 
great  a  capital,  reign  immediately  beyond  these  walls,  which  are  so 
lofty  that  from  the  road  which  passes  under  them  the  eye  can 
scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  city. 
This  melancholy  aspect  is  heightened  by  several  cemeteries,  with 
dark  cypresses  and  white  marble  tombs,  that  lie  outside  of  the  walls. 
A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Dickens)  says,  "  Within  gunshot  beyond  tlii* 
city,  with  its  600,000  inhabitants,  there  ia  not  a  road  nor  a 
_  >  upon  the  most  frequented  ways ;  there  is  not  a  house,  nor  a 
den,  nor  a  thriving  tree.  Look  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 

hey  are  desert.  Scarcely  a  plough  stirs  the  land  that  might  be  one 
of  the  largest  corn-growing  districts  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Not  a 
merchant's  bark,  with  the  crescent  flying  at  its  mast-head,  anchors  in 
the  waters ;  not  a  loom  is  at  work,  not  a  wine-press  ;  no  manu- 
factory plies  ita  busy  trade.  .  .  .  The  Turks  do  nothing.  Kv.  11 
the  smart  little  steam-boat  which  still  runs  from  tint  bridge  at 
Ktainbotil  to  Bujukilero'  is  manned  with  Englishmen,  and  ou, 
(boatman)  is  a  Greek."  The  boatmen  however  are  generally  Turku. 

The  triangle  on  which  Constantinople  stands  does  not  much  exceed 
IS  miles  in  perimeter.  The  treble  walls  and  ditches  on  the  land  side, 
the  extensive  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  and  other  palaces,  the  large 
court-yards  of  the  royal  mosques,  the  Hippodrome  and  other  vacant 
spaces,  materially  diminish  the  extent  covered  with  houses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  land  walla,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  tin-redoes  not  remain  much  of  the  Byzantine  architecture; 
the  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  which  were  seen  by  (»y! 
Spun,  and  other  old  travellers  have  disappeared.  The  fact  is,  the 
Turk*,  instead  of  digging  in  the  quarry,  have  knocked  down  the 
Grecian  buildings  to  use  the  materials  in  their  own  public  edifices, 
such  as  mosques,  minarets,  and  fountains,  or  to  cut  them  up  into 
• 

The  site  of  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  worst  sites  that  could  lie 
selected  on  the  score  of  water  supply.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus  there  is  no  mountain  at  any  reasonable  distance  to  look  to, 
no  lake,  no  river.  Hut  in  the  forest  of  Belgrade  near  the  Blnck  Sea 
there  are  gnlleys  and  heads  of  valleys,  down  the  sides  of  which  the 
water  pours  in  great  abundance  during  the  rains.  In  each  of  these 
valleys  bendU,  or  reservoirs,  have  been  formed  by  building  dams 
acrow  them,  and  thence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to 
Constantinople  for  the  use  of  the  mosques  and  fountains.  In  the 
hot  lesson  a  supplementary  supply  fur  private  use  is  broii 
w*U  r-curkrs  from  Scutari,  for  then  iliree-fourths  of  what  dribble* 
through  the  aqueduct*  are  absorbed  by  the  moF.|ii.,..  which  are 
entitled  to  be  Brat  mippli.-d.  1'nder  the  city  are  vast  reservoirs, 
which  were  cor..'  the  Itonmti  emperors,  and  kept  full  of 

water   for  the   supply  of  the  rity   during  si.  ndcnt  of  the 

aqiMducU.  Many  of  them  old  cisterns  still  have  wat.-r  in  them.  There 
is  a  vant  subterranean  cdiflce  of  this  kin.!,  the  ,-,«•{  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  424  column",  each  column  being  oddly  form.,!  of  three 

separate  pillars  placed  on*  on  the  top  of  tl ther     The  Turks  call 

it  UM  palace  of  the  'thousand  and  one  pillars;1  not  ttmt  this  is  the 
precis*'  number,  but  l«oause  it  is  a  favourite  ntmilxr  with  nil  eastern 
nation..  Thoui(h  the  earth  has  in  part  filled  it  ,,p,  it  i,  still  of  great 
depth.  This  particular  one  is  dry  ;  it  is  210  feet  long  by  -Jon  wide, 
•  ocetipied  t.y  a  number  of  pi-twins  who  spin  ,ilk  |,y  J,.,,,d. 
Another  which  still  exists  as  a  cistern,  though  it  is  hardly  known 
except  to  a  few  Turks  whose  housw*  are  situated  above  it.'und  who 
call  it  the  '  Subterranean  Palace,'  may  be  described  as  a  subter- 
ranean lake,  extending  under  several  streets,  having  an  arched 
roof  that  covers  and  conceals  it  mipp-.n-d  on  33«  marble  pillars. 

The  Turks  retain  the  translated  •.  ,  call  it  the  AIM 

or    horse-conrse)    of    the    famed     Hippodrome,    the    scene    of    t|,,', 
of    the    Janirxariw  ;    bnt    all    the   ancient   splendour    of 


the  place  has  disappeared.     It  is  now  not  a  circus,  but  on  . 
open  space,  about  800  paces  long  by  150  paces  wide.     It  is 
flanked    on  one  side  by  the  mosque  of  Stilton  Achmet,  .and  .partly 
on   the    other   by  the  high   dead   walls    'if   a    building   which    was 
once  an  hospital,  bat  recently  used  as  the  sultan's  menagerie.     At 
the  upper  end  of  th*  Hippodrome  there  is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather 
mean  ••  .  and  partly  covered   with  hieroglyphics  of  poor 

workmanship  ;  it  is  called  after  Theodosius,  though  it  »  probable 
that  emperor  only  removed  it  from  another  part  of  the  city  where 
it  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  set  it  up  here,  after  it  had  beta 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Near  this  obelisk  is  the  fragment 
of  the  wreathed  column  of  bronze,  which  according  to  an  old 
tradition  supported  the  golden  tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered 
by  Molmiiinifd  II.  with  his  battle-axe.  It  ia  now  a  poor  mutilated 
thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground,  above  which  it  does  net  rise  more 
than  7  feet,  and  the  other  end  open  and  almost  filled  with  rubbish. 
The  marble  pyramid  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetua,  the  Colossus 
Structilis  of  the  old  topographers,  does  not  at  present  fairly  stand  on 
the  At  meidan,  though  it  is  near  it  and  visible  from  it :  it  has  long 
been  stripped  of  the  plates  of  gilded  bronze  that  once  covered  it;  the 
shaft  is  held  together  by  rude  iron  hoops,  and  blackened  by  the 
many  conflagrations  that  have  raged  round  it.  It  is  now  an  unsightly 
object,  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  83  feet  in  circumference.  Most 
of  the  great  works  of  art  which  adorned  the  baths  and  squares  of 
Constantinople  were  destroyed  by  the  Latin  crusaders.  The  four 
bronze  horses  of  San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  relic  left  of  the 
great  works  of  art  that  once  adorned  the  city  of  Constantine. 

The  famous  Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  sultan,  occupies  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  with  its  various  gardens,  baths,  mosques, 
government  buildings,  and  groves  of  cypress  covers  a  space  about 
three  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by 
high  walls  extending  down  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  inner 
inclosure  or  court  of  the  Seraglio  is  occupied  solely  by  the  sultan 
and  his  harem.  In  the  second  court  are  the  divan,  the  treasury, 
imperial  stables  and  kitchen,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal  («hi<-h 
was  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Irene),  and  the  column  of  Thod6sius. 
In  the  outer  court  are  various  state  offices,  the  mint,  infirmaries,  ftc. 
A  large  massive  range' of  buildings  occupied  as  government  offices, 
mounted  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  a  noble  flight  of  stone  step*, 
and  ornamented  by  fine  columns  stands  in  the  outer  court,  and 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  wooden  kiosks  and  hill  minarets;  it  is 
situated  close  to  the  large  gate  entrance  of  tlie  Seraglio,  from  which 
it  take*  ita  name  of  the  '  Sublime  Porte,'  which  is  also  applied  as  a 
designation  of  the  sultan's  government. 

Many  of  the  mosques  erected  by  the  Turks  are  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  beauty.     There  nre  14  chief  or  imperial  mosques,  nearly 
all  lofty,  and  magnificent  in  their  general  dimensions,  and  built  from 
base   to    dome,   chiefly  of  white  marble,  slightly  tinged  with  gray. 
Some  of  these  havo  two,  some  four,  and  one  (that  of  .Sultan  Achmet) 
has  even  six  of  those  light,  thin,   lofty,  arrowy,  and  most  gi 
towers  called  minaret*.     Besides  the  imperial  mosques  there  are  60 
others,  varying  in  size  and  beauty,  but  all  considerable  edifices ;  and 
then  200  and  more  small  mosques,  which  have  little  minaret", 
made  of  wood,  contiguous  to  them. 

The  mosque  which  bos  been  most  talked  of,  because  it  was  anciently 
a  Christian  temple,  and  was  si:  have  suggested  to  the  Turks 

the  grand  dome  or  cupola  which  predominates  in  all  the  great  mosques 
they  built  themselves,  is  that  of  Santn  Sophi:i,  which  is  to  the  west 
of  the  Seraglio.  Santa  Sophia  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
in  length  by  14:'.  feet  in  breadth  between  the  walls.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  flattened  dome  180  feet  high  above  the  pave 
by  several  smaller  cii|>ol;i»,  and  by  four  minarets  added  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  interior  are  many  large  columns,  a  floor  of  variegated  mnrblo 
and  nu^iiificrnt  bronze  gates.  Theold  Byzantine  decorations  have  been 
marred  by  Turkish  inscriptions,  and  the  grand  effect  of  t  i 

•.y  the  lamps,  globes,  and  insignificant  ornaments  hung 
up  und.-r  the  dome.  Santa  Sophia,  originally  a  rhristian  cathedral, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Juitinian  (A .!>.  531-8.)  Several  of  the 
imperial  mosques  however  in  situation,  boldness,  and  beauty  far 
excel  >  .n,  which  externally  is  nnder.-d  bideou-  by  tlie 

.  buttresses  that  have  lieen  built  against  it  at  different  periods 
to  keep  it  fpuii  falling.  If  the  Turks  really  copied  the  dome  from 
Santa  y  have  improved  on  the  original,  which  is  com- 

paratively low  and  heavy,  whilst  most  of  their  cupolas  aro  lofty,  light, 
and  elegant.     Thii  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  mosque  of  th. 
Sultan  Achmet,  which  flunks  the  Hippodrome,  and   which  may  be 
I   altogether  the  grandest  edifice  in  Constantinople.     Among 
T  imperial  mosques  may  be  named  those  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, a  master,  •        an;  of  Mohammed  II., 
Hajazct  IF.,  Selim  III..    Mustapha  III.,  Othman  and  Eyub,  and  the 
ted  by  the  mother  of  Mohammed  I V.     There  an 
. •hiirche*  and  several  synagogues  in  the  city.  The  colleges 
-pitals,  which  are   generally  attached  to  or  near  the  great 
mosques,  offer  no  striking  architectural  features,  but  some  of  them 
are  grand   in                     '   'he  kind.     The  mosque  of  Mohammed  IV. 
•  .nided  by  eight  colleges,  a  house  in  which  the  poor  are  fed, 
an   hospital,   caravanserais,   and  baths,   nil   surmounted   by   cupolas 
covered  with  lead.    Some  of  the  detached  chapels  or  sepulchre* 
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('turbcV),  where  sultans,  viziers,  and  great  personages  repose,  are 
handsome.  The  spacious  barracks  erected  by  the  late  Sultan 
Mahmud  for  the  Nizam,  or  troops  of  the  line,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  ornaments  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  govern- 
ment has  established  naval  and  military  medical  colleges,  and 
numerous  schools,  but  the  instruction  given  in  them  is  of  a  very 
confined  and  elementary  character.  The  military  hospital  on  the 
west  side  the  city  is  a  well-regulated  establishment :  there  is  also  a 
plague  hospital. 

The  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  120 
within  the  walls,  with  their  very  low  and  small  and  flat  domes,  do 
not  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  externally,  though  within 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  spacious.  The  public 
fountains  are  remarkable  and  numerous  :  some  of  them,  with  their 
pure  white  marble  facades,  elaborate  arabesque  ornaments,  and 
-e  roofs,  are  most  beautiful  objects.  The  water  is  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  as  also  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Dimitri,  Pera,  Galata, 
4c.  by  the  aqueduct  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud,  erected  in  1732,  and  by 
means  of  narrow  subterranean  aqueducts,  and  '  souterazi,'  or  hollow 
hydraulic  pyramids,  which  latter  are  placed  at  certain  irregular 
distances,  and  so  contrived  as  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of  surface 
presented  by  the  country  that  intervenes  between  the  bendts  and 
y.  Within  the  walls  the  lofty  aqueduct  of  Valens  still  performs 
its  duty,  carrying  the  fluid  across  a  deep  hollow. 

From  the  sea  Constantinople  with  its  mosques,  cupolas,  and 
minarets,  interspersed  with  dark  cypresses,  and  with  its  port  crowded 
with  shipping,  baa  a  very  imposing  and  splendid  appearance ;  but  a 
stroll  through  the  city  soon  dispels  this  illusion.  With  the  exception 
of  one  very  long  street,  which  traverses  the  city  nearly  from  the 
high  walls  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  gate  of  Adrianople,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  filthy,  and  perilous  from  dogs  and  thieves ;  they 
display  no  public  buildings  of  any  account,  no  trade,  no  luxury, 
and  are  uncommonly  dull  and  deserted.  The  houses  are  low,  and 
mostly  constructed  with  wood  or  rough  stones.  The  '  gazeboo '  or 
'  shah-nishins'  (projecting  windows)  are  latticed  and  closed  like  the 
windows  of  convents ;  and  many  of  the  houses  have  no  windows  at 
all  towards  the  street,  but  only  a  low,  narrow,  dingy  door.  All  the 
life  and  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  city  is  concentrated  in  the 
bazaars  or  bezertines.  These  are  long  wide  eerridors,  communicating 
with  each  other  mostly  in  an  irregular  and  striking  manner ;  their 
side  walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  they  are  covered  in  with  stone 
arches  or  successions  of  domes,  through  which  a  subdued  light  is 
admitted.  The  dealers  are  separated  by  nations  or  religions  and  by 
trades.  As  in  most  eastern  towns,  and  formerly  also  in  European 
towns,  persona  who  practise  the  same  trade  or  follow  the  same 
occupation  live  together  in  streets  by  themselves.  Towards  the 
evening  the  coffee-houses,  which  are  excessively  numerous,  though 
chiefly  of  mean  appearance  and  dimensions,  are  much  thronged  by 
Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  all  smoking  and  indulging  in 
tiny  cups  of  coffee  ;  which  is  generally  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes, 
not  only  without  milk,  but  without  sugar.  The  city  proper  com- 
prises separate  quarters  for  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  The 
Greek  quarter  called  the  '  Fanar '  extends  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  opposite  Pera,  and  is  connected  with  this  suburb  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  erected  in  1 837.  The  Turks  leave  commerce  generally  to 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  many  of  whom  are  very  wealthy.  The 
Jews  of  Constantinople  are  descendants  of  the  Jews  of  Malaga  and 
Granada,  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  16th  century;  they  still  speak 
the  Spanish  language.  The  Turkish  women  in  Galata  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  town  are  importunate  beggars ;  the  only  male  beggars 
to  be  seen  are  Greeks  and  Dervishes.  The  city  is  badly  lighted  at 
night :  there  is  a  law  enjoining  its  inhabitants  to  hang  out  a  lamp  on 
every  fifth  house,  but  it  is  very  generally  disregarded,  as  is  also  the 
law  which  commands  all  persons  going  out  after  dark  to  carry  a  lantern. 

The  communication  between  the  city  and  the  opposite  suburbs 
of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Tophnna  is  kept  up  by  means  of  caiques,  or 
light  fast  wherries,  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of  which  give 
the  port  an  animated  appearance  in  the  day-time.  The  imperial  dock- 
yard, the  arsenal,  the  artillery  barracks  are  all  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  elevated  plateau  of  Pera  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  Porte,  of  the  dragomans, 
Frank  merchants,  &c.  An  active  communication  is  also  kept  up  by 
the  same  means  with  Scutari,  where  caravans  and  travellers  are 
constantly  arriving  from  various  places  in  Asia  Minor. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  western  Europe  the  number  of  dogs  in  Con- 
stantinople ia  a  subject  of  astonishment.  These  animals  are  never 
domesticated  but  always  live  out  of  doors — wherever  there  is  a  dry 
in  the  filthy  streets  there  they  lie.  They  and  the  rats  (which 
are  numberless)  are  the  only  scavengers ;  they  feed  upon  the  offal 
thrown  into  the  streets  from  butchers'  shops  and  private  houses, 
upon  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  occasionally  on  the  bodies  washed 
out  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  and  in 
Home  of  the  cemeteries  they  prowl  in  search  of  prey.  They  seem  to 
have  divided  the  city  into  wards,  and  no  dog  is  allowed  under  pain 
of  a  desperate  worrying  to  trespass  on  his  neighbour's  territory. 
They  are  seldom  known  to  bite  any  person  unless  trodden  upon. 
Hydrophobia  is  unknown  in  the  east.  Myriads  of  pigeons  too  are  seen 
in  the  city,  each  mosque  feeding  a  great  number  of  these  birds ;  and 


iu  the  harbour  and  along  the  Bosporus  vast  numbers  of  gulls,  puffin 
birds,  ducks,  herons,  and  other  water-fowl  are  seen,  fearless  of  man,  as 
the  Turks  never  molest  much  less  kill  them. 

The  port  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  safe,  capacious,  and  beautiful ;  but 
it  has  one  serious  drawback  which  affects  it  as  an  emporium.  During 
the  summer,  the  Etesian  or  north  wind  blows  unremittingly  from  the 
Black  Sea  down  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  thus  retarding  the  approach  of  all  sailing  vessels  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  ^Egean  to  the  capital.  Sailing-vessels  undertaking 
the  voyage  upwards  at  that  season  are  often  detained  two  or  even 
three  months  at  Besica  Bay  or  at  Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  Troy,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  where  whole  fleets  of  wind-bound 
ships,  laden  with  goods  for  the  capital  or  the  Black  Sea,  are  frequently 
at  anchor.  This  serious  obstacle  can  only  be  overcome  by  steam- 
vessels.  The  first  steamer  that  appeared  on  the  Bosporus  was  an 
English  boat,  purchased  by  the  Turkish  government  iu  1828.  Now 
Austrian,  Russian,  French,  and  English  steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Constantinople.  The  Golden  Horn  extends  for  about  5  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galata,  Tophana,  Cassim  Pasha,  and  St.  Dimitri,  and  has  a  breath  of 
from  one  to  four  furlongs,  with  depth  enough  for  the  largest  ships.  It 
is  capable  of  holding  1000  sail  and  is  generally  full  of  mercantile  and 
other  ships,  with  a  vast  number  of  caiques,  which  ply  between  the 
city  and  the  suburbs.  In  the  suburb  of  Tershanna,  which  lies  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  the  north  of  Galata,  and  west 
of  Cassim  Pasha,  are  the  government  arsenals  and  dockyards  and  the 
bagnio.  The  quays  of  the  harbour  are  good,  and  ships  lie  alongside. 
The  suburbs  just  mentioned  are  the  residence  of  foreigners,  and  the 
piincipal  commerce  of  Constantinople  is  carried  on  there.  The  present 
sultan  has  built  a  new  palace  in  the  Tophaua  suburb,  which  he 
inhabits  in  preference  to  the  old  palace  at  Seraglio  Pont.  The  new 
structure  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  has  a  fine  effect  rising  from  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  also  extensive  cannon  foundries  in  this  suburb. 

As  a  manufacturing  town  Constantinople  scarcely  deserves  men- 
tion ;  pipes  and  pipe-sticks,  muslin  handkerchiefs,  costly  saddlery, 
and  horse-trappings  are  the  principal  articles  produced.  The 
foreign  trade  however  is  very  considerable;  it  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  foreign  merchants.  The 
exports  are  made  up  of  raw  silk,  opium,  carpets,  hides,  wools,  Angola 
goats'  hair,  boxwood,  galls,  bullion  and  diamonds,  yellow  berries, 
madder,  valonea,  linseed,  and  bones.  The  imports  comprise  manu- 
factures, colonial  and  other  goods,  not  only  for  its  own  population 
but  for  a  considerable  portion  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are — corn,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs, 
chiefly  from  Russia  ;  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  woollens,  silks,  coals,  tin 
plates,  tin,  cutlery,  jewellery,  watches,  paper,  furniture,  glass,  drugs, 
and  dye-stuffs,  from  western  Europe ;  corn  and  coffee  from  Egypt 
(but  considerable  quantities  of  coffee  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies 
are  imported  in  English  and  American  ships),  wax,  copper,  drugs, 
gums,  porcelain,  ruin,  pepper,  spices,  &c. ;  sugar  is  imported  partly 
from  the  East  but  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are 
always  very  much  less  than  the  imports.  Between  5000  and  6000 
ships  enter  and  clear  out  of  the  port  annually,  but  these  numbers 
include  many  vessels  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Black  Sea  ports. 
The  nations  principally  engaged  in  the  foreign  maritime  commerc"  of 
Constantinople  are  England,  Greece,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  A  considerable  foreign  trade  with  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  other  eastern  countries  is  carried  on  by  caravans  from  the 
suburb  of  Scutari,  which  is  built  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Although  the  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople is  neglected  and  desolate,  there  are  many  beautiful  spots  to  the 
north  ward  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Stenia,  Therapia  (the  favourite  resort  of  the  Greeks  in 
summer,  and  the  site  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  French  embassy), 
and  Bujukdere,  on  the  European  shore;  the  last-mentioned  is  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  beautiful  valley,  and  contains  many 
lovely  gardens  and  the  summer  residences  of  most  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors.  The  valleys  and  villages  just  named,  and  others  iu 
their  neighbourhood,  abound  in  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery, 
neat  cottages,  and  thriving  villages,  situated  among  well-cultivated 
gardens.  This  enviable  prosperity  they  owe  to  the  immunities 
accorded  to  the  foreign  embassies,  whereby  they  are  exempted  from 
the  tyranny  and  extortions  of  the  Pashas  aud  Cadis,  which  have  con- 
Verted  the  land  about  Stamboul  generally  into  a  desert.  Nearly 
opposite  Bujukderd,  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  Unkiar  Skelessi,  once  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  sultans,  on  the  site  of  whose  palace  now 
stands  a  paper  factory,  built  of  white  marble,  erected  by  Selim  III. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  is  the  Giant's  Moun- 
tain, or  Juscha-Tagh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  who  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  Juscha,  or  Joshua,  was  buried  on  it.  The  Russian  army  in 
1833  encamped  on  the  Giant's  Mountain  and  in  the  valley  at  its  foot, 
and  here  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  signed  (June  26),  whereby 
Turkey  bound  herself  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France.  The  suburb  of  Scutari,  which  has  been 
merely  mentioned  in  this  article,  is  described  under  its  proper  head. 

The  Turks  have  never  loaded  trade  with  heavy  duties  or  jealous 
prohibitions ;  their  code  extends  immunities  and  high  consideration 
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to  merchant* ;  but  unfortunately  these  immunities  are  not  enjoyed 
by  too  consumer*,  or  by  any  claw,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  coil  in, 
or  was  till  lately,  the  helpless  victim  of  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of 
the  goTemmeut  officers. 

A  city  stood  here  in  remote  antiquity,  the  extent  of  which 
bably  umrked  out  by  the  present  wall*  of  the  Seraglio.  [BrZAKTiuu.] 
The  preeent  enlarged  city  wai  founded  A.D.  328,  by  the  emperor 
Constantino,  but  the  llth  of  May  SSO  U  considered  as  the  birthday  of 
the  city.  It  took  its  name  from  Con«tantinc,  who  enriched  it  with 
treasures  of  art  taken  from  all  parU  of  the  Itoiuan  world.  Though 
called  the  rival  of  Borne  it  could  never  be  compared  to  the  Eternal 
;n  extent  or  population.  The  empire  of  the  east  of  which 
CoMtantinople  waa  the  capital,  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Arca- 
diu*,  A  n.  395.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  city 
wai  almoct  entirely  reduced  to  ashes,  in  the  memorable  sedition  of 
the  Nikn.  Justinian,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  527  to  565,  repaired  the 
city,  i>f  which  ho  in  considered  the  second  founder.  The  Persians, 
under  Choaroea,  maintained  a  camp  in  sight  of  the  city  from  616  to 
626,  and  the  Avars  more  than  once  during  that  period  threatened 
Constantinople  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus.  In  the 
latter  year  the  masterly  campaign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  deli- 
Krered  the  city.  The  Arabs  for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople 
A.D.  668-075,  but  baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walla  and  the 
strange  effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  they  retired  after  losing  30,000  men. 
In  the  second  siege,  716-718,  they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  Russians  attacked  Constantinople  in  A.D.  865,  again  in  904,  a 
third  time  in  941,  and  a  fourth  time  in  1043.  In  1203  the  Venetians, 
under  '  the  blind  old  Dandolo,'  and  the  French  besieged,  and  in  1204 
stormed  and  pillaged  the  Imperial  City,  which  then  became  the  seat 
of  the  Latin  empire  till  1261,  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Sultan  Amurath  II.  besieged  Constantinople  in  1422,  but  it  was 
not  till  1453  (May  29)  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Constantino  XIII.,  the  lost  of  the  Pabeologi,  fell  in  defence  of  the 
walls  of  his  capital  exclaiming  <  8«A.w  9aaitlr  paAAox  tj  fqy '  ('  1  had  rather 
die  than  live';. 

-STANZ  (CostniU),  the  capital  of  the  Baden  See-Kreia,  or 
Circle  of  the  Lake,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Constauz,  in  47°  30'  X.  lat.,  9"  10'  E.  long.,  and  hag  about  5000 
inhabitants.  It  is  fortified  in  the  old  style,  with  a  high  wall  flanked  by 
towers  and  a  broad  tiitch,  besides  bastions  on  the  western  side  and  the 

:  the  lake.  Kreuzliugen,  one  of  its  suburbs,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ditch,  is  defended  by  two  bastions ;  and  Petershauseu,  which  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait  that  connect*  the  Bodenaee  and  Untersec, 
U  united  to  C'ou.stanz  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  on  which  there 
are  grinding  and  sawing  mill*.  In  this  last  suburb  U  the  castle  of 
Petershauaen,  a  fortress,  the  works  of  which  have  been  converted  into 
pleasure-grounds.  There  is  a  third  suburb,  called  Paradise,  in  which 
John  HUSK  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  burnt  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  the  town  are— the  cathedral,  which  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar;  the  church  of  St  Stephen  ;  the  Kaufhaus,  or  mart, 
once  a  Carthusian  monastery,  built  in  1388,  which  contains  the  hall 
where  the  council  of  Coimtanz  sat  (1414-18)  which  asserted  its  right  to 
claim  obedience  even  from  the  pope  himself,  deposed  popes  Benedict 
XII  I.  and  John  XXIII.,  elected  Martin  V.,  and  condemned  the  tenets  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  and  the  old  Dominican  monastery  on  the 
Island  of  Qenf.  Constonz  U  the  seat  of  various  official  departments, 
and  has  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  Dominican  nunnery  for 
the  education  of  young  females.  In  the  15th  century  its  population 
wai  above  25,000.  The  chief  occupations  ore  trade,  fisheries  and 
navigation,  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  brewing,  and 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  calico,  and  watches.  Steamer*  ply 
between  Constant  and  the  different  ports  on  the  lake.  Coustanz  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  some  think  tb.it  it  occupies 
the  lite  of  the  ancient  Gauodorum.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  free 
imperial  town.  A  treaty  signed  here  in  1474  between  the  emperor 
Sigiimiiud  and  the  Swim  confederation  put  an  end  to  the  long  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Constan*  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  AiutrU  from  1549  to  1SH),  when  it  was  transferred  to  Had,-.,  l.y  the 
treaty  of  Pressburg.  The  bishopric  of  Constuu/.  wan  suppressed  in 
Constanz  has  magnetic  communication  with  Zurich. 

S  STA  NX  (Bodensce  Coatnitz),  a  large  lake  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  on  the  confine*  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtcmlierg,  Baden, 
oixl  Switzerland.  It  lie*  between  47"  28'  and  47*  48'  N  lat.  9°  2* 
and  »'  44'  E.  long.  It  is  1283  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  iU 
greatest  length,  from  Bregenz  to  Bodinann,  is  about  45  miles;  its 
groaUot  breadth,  between  Konhach  and  Frisdriehshafen,  Is  about 
13  mile*,  and  iU  average  depth  is  320  fert,  the  greatest  being  9< 
Th«  Uke  '-  wr  Lake,,  of  which  the 

Upper,  which  i<  t.y  far  the  most  considerable,  ext  I'.regeni 

to  Constant     The  Lower  Lake  is  subdivided   into  Lake  ZelL  or 
Zellen**  (which  is  about  60  feet  deep,  and  contains  the  : 
of  Keicbenau,  belonging  to  Baden),  anil  th<-  Lower  Lake  (Tntcnioe), 
through  which   the  Rhine   flown.     The    northernmost   bight,  which 
contains  the  island  of  M«iuau,  also  belonging  to  Bn-i  inland 

of  Lindou,  is  called  Lake  Bodmer,  or  the  Uebcrlingenee.     'J 1,    l.l,;,,.- 
entcni  the  lake  at  Rbeioeck  and  le.-.  .1.     Above  50  larger  and 

smaller  streams  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Conxtanz.  Owing  to  its 
great  depth  it  is  seldom  frozen  over,  but  this  has  sometimes  occurred. 


It  has  on  several  occasions  been  subject  to  sudden  rising*  of  the 
waters.  .In  1549  it  rose  four  or  five  times  in  one  hour  upwards  of 
2  feet  above  it*  ordinary  level ;  in  1770  it  rose  in  one  hour  from  20 
to  24  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  There  is  a  considerable  traffic 
on  the  lake  in  corn,  timber,  cattle,  wiue,  fruit,  &c.  About  a  dozen 
steamboats  ply  between  the  several  towns  along  its  shores.  Many 
kinds  of  aquatic  and  marsh  fowl  frequent  Lake  Coustanz,  and  . 
tains  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish  and  other  fish,  particularly  trout . 
carp,  and  salmon  (.Sa/mo  miinma).  The  wine,  called  lake-wine,  grown 
along  the  lake,  is  rough,  but  becomes  excellent  when  old.  The  Lake 
tanz  and  its  environs,  present  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
HOenery  in  Germany.  It  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writer*  under  the 
name  of  Lactu  BrigaMiniu.  The  Helvetians  lived  to  the  south  ,<[ 
the  lake,  the  Khtctians  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  on  the 
north.  In  ancient  times  it  was  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  through 
which  however  the  Romans  carried  a  rood,  traces  of  which  still  exist 
at  some  distance  from  the  northern  shore.  Tiberius  built  a  H 
it  in  order  to  attack  the  Vindilici,  whom  he  conquered  in  a  naval 
battle  fought  near  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Riiehenau.  (Strabo,  vii.  292.) 

Two  railroads  now  terminate  on  the  north  shore  of  the  hike,  one 
at  Lindau,  which  runs  through  the  Bavarian  territory  to  Augsburg, 
and  the  other  at  Friedrichshafeu,  which  traverses  Wiirtembcrg  run- 
ning through  Bicberach  and  Ulm  to  Stuttgardt  Electro- telegraphic 
wires  are  laid  down  along  both  these  lines. 

COXSUEGRA.    [CASTILLA-LA-NUEVA.] 

CONVERSANO.     [BARI,  TEIIBA  DI.] 

CONWAY,  more  properly  CON  \VY,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
ABEU-COXWY  (Conwy-Mouth),  Caernarvonshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Couway  and  hundred  of  Isaf,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Couway,  on  its  left  bonk,  in  i:i  16'  N.  lot, 
3°  50'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  niifus  X.E.  from  Caeruarv«> 
X.\V.  from  London  by  road,  and  233J  rnilea  by  the  North  Western 
and  Chester  and  Uolyhead  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  2105.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion and  is  a  contributory  borough  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Conway  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  35,11)6  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  11,016. 

Some  antiquaries  consider  Couway  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Conovium ;  others  place  Couovium  at  a  village  now  called 
Caer-Rhun,  6  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Conway  Castle  was  built  by 
Edward  I.  in  1283,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  \\VI.-li  MI'OJ 
check.  In  1290  Edward  was  besieged  here  hy  the  Welsh,  under 
Madoc,  and  was  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  famine,  but  he  was  at 
length  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  with  provisions.  When 
Richard  II.  landed  in  Wales  from  I  i-cland  to  attack  Bolingbroke  (after- 
wards Henry  IV.  1,  on  finding  the  disaffection  of  his  army  and 
he  took  shelter  iu  Conway  Castle,  whence  he  was  soon  afterwards 
allured  and  delivered  to  his  enemies.  The  parliament  respected  this 
noble  edifice  when  they  dismantled  most  of  the  other  castles  iu  Wales ; 
but  the  roofs  and  floors  were  afterword*  removed  by  the  I 
Conway,  to  whom  it  was  granted  after  the  Restoration.  One  of  the 
tower*  ha*  a  large  breach  in  the* lower  port,  caused  by  the  inhabitants 
mi  In-mining  it  while  digging  for  slate*.  The  strength  of  the  masonry 
has  kept  the  upper  part  iu  its  place. 

This  fortress,  one  of  the  noblest  pile*  in  Britain,  i..  in  for.-.i  nearly 
a  parallelogram,  extending  along  the  verge  of  a  precipitous  rock  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  town  :  two  of  the  sides  are  within  tin-  wail  •. 
of  the  town;  the  others  are  washed,  one  by  the  t'onway,  uin  h 
expands  into  an  (estuary,  the  other  by  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
n way.  The  walls,  which  are  partly  covered  with  ivy,  are  from 
12  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  on  each  of  thetv.  iihout 

the  town  by  four  vast  circular  embattled  tower*  with  H|CI> 
rising  from  them.     The  grand  entrance  was  on  the  west,  towards  the 
town,  but  there  was  a  communication   with  the  river  by  a 
advanced  work  and  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  r  >ek.    Tin- 
interior  consists  of  two  courts;   the  apartments  ore  only  in 
instances  traceable.      The  state  hall  was  about  130  feet  in  length, 

i  broad,   and   :tO  feet  high.     The  roof  wns  supported  by 
arches,  some  of  which  still  remain.     The  mayor  of  <  'on  way  is  countable 
of  the  castle. 

The  town    is  still   surrounded   by    its  ancient   wail:,   which    are 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  21  towers,  beside* 
the   three   entrance*.      The   street*  of   the   town   ore   i. 
irregular,  and  many  buildings  are  in  n  ruinous  condition.      i 
houses  a  large   proportion  are  constructed  chiefly  of  ti. 
remarkable  building,  tailed  the    IVi*  V  .    .M.in.-ioii,  is  an 

o'ject  of  much  interest      It  is  in  the  Elizabethan   Myle,  and  was 
erected  in  157'!.     Tho  room*  are  profusely  ornamented  with  figures, 
coats  of  arms,  scrolls,  &•:.  ami  M>me  are  carved  iu  oak.     1 
similar  description  onr,  -  i.    in  the 

turret  a  fine  view  of  the  town   and  viemity   in  obtai:. 
ehnrcli,  which  Htands  near  the  i -entro  of  the  town,  occupies  the  nite  of 
the  conventual  church  ot  Minded  here  in  1  i 

,  n  up  .lorwerth,  prince  of  Wales.     The  church  is  a  venerable 
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and  commodious  edifice ;  the  earliest  parts,  which  are  in  the  gothi 
style,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  Indepen 
dents,  and  the  Weeleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  places  o 
worship  in  Conway.  There  are  here  National  schools  for  boys  am 
girls,  and  a  parochial  lending  library. 

In  the  river,  about  100  yards  from  the  rock  on  which  the  castli 
stands,  is  an  insulated  rock,  eastward  from  which,  for  about  half  a 
mile,  extend  sands  covered  by  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  up,  but  dry 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  channel,  at  low  water.  When  the 
improvement  of  the  communication  with  Ireland  was  under  the 
direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners,  it  was  determined  to  throw 
a  suspension-bridge  from  the  castle  rock  to  that  in  the  river  (between 
which  rocks  is  a  deep  and  rapid  tideway),  and  to  connect  the  lattei 
with  the  eastern  shore  by  an  embankment  across  the  sands.  Thi 
works  were  begun  in  1822  and  finished  in  1826  by  Telford,  thi 
celebrated  engineer.  The  amount  of  public  money  voted  for  thi 
construction  of  this  bridge  was  40,000/.  The  length  of  the  bridge 
measured  between  the  centres  of  the  supporting  towers,  is  327  feet 
the  height  of  the  underside  of  the  roadway  above  the  high  water  o 
spring  tides,  15  feet ;  the  embankment,  which  is  of  mountain  clay 
faced  with  stone,  ia  2015  feet  in  length,  and  averages  9  feet  in  heighi 
above  the  high  water  of  spring  tides,  rising  to  13  feet  at  the  end  nexi 
the  bridge  :  the  width  of  the  base  at  the  highest  part  is  300  feet,  the 
breat  li  at  the  top  30  feet.  The  spring  tides  in  the  Conway  rise  2] 
to  24  feet.  Near  this  bridge  is  the  wrought-iron  tubular  bridge, 
constructed  in  1848  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephensom  the  engineer  of  the 
larger  work  on  the  same  principle,  the  Britannia  bridge,  over  the 
Menai  Strait.  Both  of  these  works  form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Chester 
and  Holy  head  railway.  The  Conway  tubular  bridge  coat  110,0000. 
The  length  of  the  tube  is  400  feet.  Its  height  above  high-water  mark 
is  18  feet.  The  line  of  railway  runs  immediately  under  that 
portion  of  the  castle  wall  on  which  is  the  broken  tower  mentioned 
above. 

The  town  and  trade  of  Conway  have  been  considerably  improved 
since  Telford  built  the  suspension-bridge.  Ship-building  hag  been 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  several  large  vessels  have  been  built. 
The  harbour  is  convenient.  Timber  and  slate  are  exported.  The 
market-day  is  Friday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  26th,  April  30th,  June 
20th,  August  10th,  September  16th,  October  20th,  and  November 
15th.  Conway  w  considered,  as  a  place  of  residence,  favourable  to 
health.  Numerous  lodging-houses  are  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters  frequenting  the  town  for  sea  bathing  during  the  Hummer. 
Pearl  oysters  have  been  found  in  the  river  Conway,  near  the  town. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror  ;  The  Land  We  Lire  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Com- 
munication from  Conway.) 

COOCH  BAHAR,  or  COOCH  BEHAR,  a  principality  occupying 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between 
26°  and  26°  W  N.  lat.,  and  between  88°  52'  and  89°  52'  E.  long. 
This  principality,  which  once  formed  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Camroop,  hag  long  been  in  a  state  of  absolute 
dependence  on  the  English  government.  The  revenue  is  about 
13,2002.  a  year,  of  which  one-half  is  paid  to  the  British  government 
in  name  of  tribute.  The  extreme  length  of  the  principality  from  east 
to  werft  is  60  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  22  miles ;  the  area  is 
1364  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  principality  is  estimated 
at  about  140,000. 

The  distinctive  name,  Cooch,  has  been  given  in  order  to  mark 
the  difference  between  this  principality  and  the  province  of  BAHAR. 
This  name,  Cooch,  U  derived  from  that  given  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  Cooch  tribes  have  relinquished  the  practices 
of  their  ancestors  and  have  adopted  the  Brahminical  faith ;  while 
others  who  inhabit  the  northern  quarter  of  the  principality,  near  to 
the  frontier  of  Bootan,  continue  rude  and  barbarous  in  their  habits. 
The  southern  parts  of  the  principality  are  much  improved  by  culture, 
and  are  of  considerable  fertility ;  but  in  the  north  the  country  is  low 
and  marshy,  and  contains  abundance  of  thick  jungle.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  opium  is  produced,  as  well  as  indigo,  and  some  cotton. 
Wheat  is  cultivated,  and  a  little  barley.  Trade  between  the  princi- 
pality and  the  adjoining  British  territory  is  perfectly  free,  and  the 
people  have  also  commercial  dealings  with  Asam  and  Bootan.  The 
sovereign  of  this  country  is  described  in  the  Ayin  Akbari  as  having 
been  a  powerful  chief,  having  Asam  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Camroop  under  his  sway,  his  territory  being  bounded  E.  by  the 
Brahmaputra  River,  S.  by  Gorhaghaut,  W.  by  Tirhoot,  and  N.  by  the 
Tibet  Mountains.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moguls  about 
the  year  1660.  In  1772,  when  the  East  India  Company  had  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  the  raja  of  Cooch  Buhar  applied 
to  the  collector  of  Rungpoor  for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Bootaners,  by  whom  he  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremities. 
The  raja  offered  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  English,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  hig  revenue,  which  offer  being  accepted,  a  British  force  was 
despatched  to  his  assistance,  and  the  Bootaners  were  made  to  retire 
precipitately.  The  tribute  having  fallen  into  arrear  once  and  again, 
and  at  last  in  1813  the  affairs  of  the  district  having  fallen  into 
confusion,  and  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  resident 
English  commissioner  wag  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  The 
raja  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to  appoint  others  on 
the  nomination  of  the  English  government,  and  a  system  of  criminal 
oioo.  DIV.  VOL.  ii. 


jurisprudence  was  established,  which  was   administered  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  commissioner. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari  ;  Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill, 
History  of  British  India.) 

COOK.     [WALES,  NEW  SOUTH.] 

COOKHAM,  Berkshire,  a  village,  formerly  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Cook'ham,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51°  30'  N.  lat.,  0°  42' 
W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Cook- 
ham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  30,430  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,768.  Further  particu- 
lars respecting  Cookham  will  be  found  under  BERKSHIRE. 

COOKSTOWN,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Derrylaran  and  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  is  situated  in  54°  39'  N.  lat.,  6°  45'  W.  long.,  109  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Dublin,  and  14  miles  N.  from  Dungannon.  The  population 
in  1851  was  2993,  exclusive  of  296  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Cookstown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  96,478  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  38,740. 

The  town  consists  of  one  very  long  and  wide  street,  occupying  the 
line  of  the  leading  road  from  Armagh  northward  to  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry.  A  double  row  of  trees  gives  the  street  the  character  of 
a  mall.  The  public  buildings  are  a  neat  market-house,  sessions  court- 
house, linen-hall,  parish  church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
and  the  Union  workhouse.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  linens. 
Killymoon  castle,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  gothic 
style,  from  designs  by  Nash.  The  plantations  which  adorn  the 
demesne  give  additional  inten.-st  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The 
Ballinderry  river  runs  through  the  Killymoon  grounds. 

COORG,  or  CADUGA,  a  small  principality  which  occupies  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  and 
extends  from  the  Tamberacherry  Pass,  on  the  south,  in  11°  25'  N.  lat., 
76°  20'  E.  long.,  to  the  river  Hennavutty,  on  the  confines  of  Bedune, 
on  the  north,  in  12°  42'  N.  lat.  The  greatest  length  is  about  70  miles, 
and  the  mean  breadth  about  22  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Canara 
and  Mysore,  W.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  E.  by  Mysore. 

The  country  presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  has  a  fertile  soil ;  in  many  parts  it  is  well 
cultivated,  in  others  it  is  overrun  with  jungle,  which  is  the  resort  of 
wild  elephants  and  many  beasts  of  prey  :  some  considerable  forests  also 
occur,  and  from  these  a  good  deal  of  sandal-wood  is  obtained.  The 
Tuugha  and  Bhadra,  which  after  their  junction  are  called  the  Tooni- 
buddra,  and  the  Cavery,  have  their  sources  in  the  Coorg  country. 
Rice  is  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  exportation  to 
Mysore.  Considerable  quantities  of  cardamom-seeds  are  raised  and 
exported.  There  is  abundance  of  excellent  pasture,  on  which  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
confined  to  a  coarse  kind  of  blanket.  Periapatain,  in  12°  22'  N.  lat., 
76°  11'  E.  long.,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  principality,  but  its 
proximity  to  the  Mysore  territory  occasioned  it  to  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  Mercara,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  raja  and  the  seat 
of  his  government.  This  town  stands  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  in  12°  26'  N.  lat.,  75°  30'  E.  long.  The  fort  is  a  pentagon, 
with  towers  and  bastions ;  within  this  ia  the  raja's  palace,  which  is 
Handsomely  furnished  in  the  European  style.  Coorg  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  full  sovereignty  in  1834.  The  raja  of  Coorg  brought  hia 
daughter  to  England  in  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion.  She  was  received  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
duty  of  superintending  the  young  lady's  education  was  committed  to 
a  person  approved  by  her  Majesty.  At  the  raja's  request  his  daughter 
wan  baptised  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Church  of  England. 

COOTEHILL,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  Beat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Drumgoon  and  barony  of  Tul- 
aghgarvey,  is  situated  in  54°  5'  N.  lat.,  7°  3'  W.  long.,  73  miles  N.N.W. 
rom  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2105,  besides  1101  in  the 
Jnion  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions.  Cootehill  Poor-Law 
Jnion  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  105,848  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,333. 

Cootehill  lies  on  the  road  from  Kingscourt  to  Clones,  and  has  four 
rincipal  streets,  which  are  wide  and  substantially  built.  It  contains 
a  neat  church,  besides  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
ilethodists,  Moravians,  and  Quakers.  There  is  here  a  brisk  trade  in 
inens,  and  a  largo  market  for  agricultural  produce.  The  town  stands 
it  the  western  extremity  of  a  series  of  lakes  which  are  navigable  for 
he  greater  part  of  the  distance  (7  miles)  hence  to  Ballybay.  The 
neighbourhood  is  well  cultivated,  aud  adorned  with  numerous  demesnes 
and  mansions.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  county  aru  held  at  Cootehill. 
?here  are  here  a  bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  station  of  the  consta- 
bulary force.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

COPENHAGEN  (Kjijbenhavn, '  Merchants'  Haven '),  the  metropolis 
if  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated  partly  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
sland  of  Sixland,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sound,  which  ia 
lere  about  14  miles  broad,  and  partly  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
mall  island  of  Amager  or  Amak,  in  55°  40'  N.  lat.,  12°  34'  E.  long., 
nd  had  a  population  of  129,695  in  1850.  The  city  is  about  8  miles 
a  circumference ;  in  this  space  are  included  the  harbour  and  docks, 
t  is  divided  into  three  principal  districts— the  Old  Town,  or  Aldetadt, 
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the  New  Town,  or  Fredericlutedt,  and  Chriitianahavn  on  the  Ule  of 
Ainak.  Tlu-c  three  quarters are  mirrouuded  by  rampart*  and  ditches, 
and  defended  by  84  bastion*,  bnide*  outwork*,  and  toward,  the  MM 
on  the  north-east  by  a  very  strong  citadel  called  Frederickshavn, 
which  it  a  regular  polygon,  with  five  bastion*,  and  is  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  esplanade.  Without  the  wal'  »  there  are  three  suburbs.  The 
city  i«  divided  into  18  quarter*,  and  couUiiu  10  public  square*,  6 
market-placets  3  royal  palace*,  9  parochial  and  Mveral  other  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  S  synagogues,  S  theatres,  eeveral  hospitals, 
a  fouutlling  asylum,  and  SO  pool-house*.  With  the  exception  of  come 
of  the  public  buildings  the  architeoture  of  the  city  is  entirely  devoid 
of  beauty.  The  hoiuee  are  built  of  brick  and  stucco  in  the  plainest 
and  most  uninteresting  style.  Nevertheless  its  aspect  on  emerging 
from  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  port,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
500  merchant  Teasel*  beside*  the  whole  Danish  navy,  is  grand  and 
striking.  The  city  is  entered  by  four  gates,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
isle  of  Amak.  The  ramparta  of  the  town  and  citadel  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  pretty  walks.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  the  Trekrooer  battery. 

The  Aldstsdt,  the  most  western  quarter,  U  separated  from  the  New 
Town  by  a  canal  and  by  a  street  called  Gothers  Gade,  which  com- 
mences at  the  city  walls  a  little  east  of  the  North  Gate,  and  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  to  the  '  Stri'mmier,'  or  channel  that  separates 
the  island  of  Seeland  from  that  of  Amak.     The  Aldatadt  U  united  to 
Christianshavn  by  a  drawbridge  near  the  exchange.     It  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  narrow  winding  streets ;  it  comprises  however  the 
Castle  Island,  on  which  stand  the  Christianborg  palace,  the  exchange, 
the  bank,  and  Tborwaldsen's  museum.     In  this  quarter  also  are  the 
university  and  several  of  the  finest  churches,  and  the  Gammel  and  Nyo- 
Torv,  or  Old  and  New  Market — a  large  open  space  near  the  West  Gate, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Raadhuus,  a  plain  building,  in  which  the 
courts  of  justice  are  held.    The  royal  palace  of  Christianborg,  originally 
built  by  Christian  VI.  between  1782  and  1740,  was  burnt  down  in  1795, 
but  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a  vast  scale.     The  principal  facade  in 
the  Slots-Plads,  or  Palace-square,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  great 
din.,  iii-ions   and  for  the  four  bas-reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen  over  the 
entrance,  representing  Minerva  and  Prometheus,  Hercules  and  Hebe, 
Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  and  ^Eaculapius  and  Hygeia.     The  Riddenal, 
or  bnnquetting-hall,  in  this  palace  is  unequalled  in  Europe  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.      The  apartments   are   decorated  with 
paintings,  friezes,  and  sculpture*  by  Danish  artists.     In  the  entrance- 
hall  is  the  Triumphal  March  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  by  Thor- 
waldscn.   In  connection  with  the  palace  are  royal  galleries  of  paintings; 
the  royal  chapel ;  a  supreme  court  of  justice  ;  a  library,  in  which  are 
400,000  volumes  and  above  15,000  manuscripts ;  a  valuable  collection 
of  above  30,000  engravings;    an  arsenal,  in    which  arms  from   the 
earliest   period   to   the   present   time  are   arranged  in  chronological 
order ;  and  a  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  which  contains  very 
numerous  specimens  beautifully  arranged  in  periods  designated  from 
the  material  of  which  the  antiquities  are  made — stone,  flint,  bronze, 
iron,  Ac.     On  the  north  side  of  the  palace  stands  the  Thorwaldsen 
Museum  (a  handsome  building  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Fame), 
which  contains  cai-li  of  all  the  works  of  that  great  master,  and  several 
marble  statues  presented  by  him  to  his  native  city.  The  other  remark- 
able  buildings   in   this  quarter  are — Vor   Frue  Kirke  (Our  Lady's 
church),  which  was  almost  destroyed  during  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  in  1807,  but  has  been  since  completely  restored,  and  ornamented 
with  many  of  the  works  of  Tlmrwaldsen,  who  was  buried  in  this 
church  ;  the  Helliggeistes  Kirke  (Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  Trinity 
church,   on   the  top   of  whose   singularly-constructed    round   tower 
(which  is  1 16  feet  high)  an  observatory  is  erected  ;  and  the  University, 
which   was  founded   in   1478   by   Christian  I.      This   university  is 
attended  bv  about  1100  students,  and  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
which  are  kept  in  the  upper  part  of  Trinity  church,  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  relative  to  northern  and  Icelandic  history,  a  museum  of 
northern  antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
a  theatre  of  anatomy,  ftc.     In  the  Kongen's  Nye-Torv  (King's  New 
Mullet)  an   irregular  space  of  great  extent   nearly   in   the  centre 
-nhsgen,  above  twelve  of  the  principal  streets  meet ;  in  one  of 
them,  the  Oster  Uade,  are  the  best  shops  in  the  capital    On  the  south 
aide  of  the  Torv  is  the  palace  of  Charlottenborg,  a  huge,  desolate- 
looking  banding,  which  WB«  given  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  1788  : 
t  contains  a  gallery  of  cute  from  the  antique.     The  grounds  of  the 
palace  bare  been  converted  into  a  botanical  garden.    To  the  we*t  of  the 
palace  is  the  principal  theatre.     In  the  centre  of  the  Torv  is  a  colossal 
equestrian  sUtue  of  Christian  V.,  made  of  lead,  and  of  little  merit 

The  New  Town  is  the  most  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  ;  the  southern 
part  of  it,  called  Kredorickiitadt,  is  the  finest  portion,  but  the  whole  ol 
It  is  laid  out  in  broad  and  regular  street*,  some  of  which  however  are 
unfinished.  Here  U  the  Castle  of  RoMoborg,  In  which  are  deposited 
the  crown  jewel*,  a  beautiful  collection  of  object*  of  art,  arms  and 
costumes  belonging  to  Danish  kings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medal* 
The  oaitl*  gardens,  which  are  extensive,  are  embellished  with  statues, 
and  form  a  public  promenade.  The  Castle  of  Rosenborg  was  erected 
in  1004,  some  *ay  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  an  irregular 
gothic  structure,  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  high  pointed  roof,  am 
flanked  by  four  tower*.  It  originally  stood  without  the  walls,  an< 
was  fortified :  its  defences  have  disappeared  since  the  extension  ol 


the  city  walls  in  1608.  The  Riddenal,  the  most  spacious  room  in  the 
cattle,  I*  lined  with  tapestry  representing  the  battles  of  Christian  V. 
Fredericks  Plada,  ofte  of  the  fine*t  open  place*  in  the  New  Town, 
•  a  circus  divided  into  four  equal  portion*  by  four  street*  v. 
1111  through  it  The  circus  is  inclosed  by  four  palaces,  two  of  \vhiuh 
are  inhabited  by  the  king  and  the  othors  by  members  of  the  royal 
amily.  In  the  centre  of  the  circus  U  a  metal  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  V.,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  white  Italian  marble, 
between  the  circus  and  the  citadel  are  the  Almindelig  and  Frederick 
hospital* ;  the  latter  face*  the  Bred  Gade,  in  which  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  the  garrison  church.  The  Frederick  church ,  which 
was  commenced  on  a  grand  scale,  ha*  been  long  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.  Between  the  gardens  of  the  castle  of  Rosenberg  and  the  city 
walla  are  extensive  range*  of  barracks  ;  and  a  little  way  outside  the 
••tern  gate  is  the  naval  cemetery,  in  which  is  a  monolithic  otvclisk  of 
Norwegian  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of 
the  city  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801. 

The  third  division  of  Copenhagen  is  Christiaunhavn,  situated  on  the 
sland  of  Amsger,  and  united  to  the  town  by  two  bridges.  The  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Amager  from  Seehuid  form*  an  admir- 
able harbour,  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark.  In  this 
quarter,  which  presents  regular  well-built  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
is  Vor  Frelsers  Kirke  (Our  Saviour's  church),  the  finest  in  Copenhagen, 
surmounted  by  a  tower,  288  feet  in  height ;  and  the  warehouses  of  the 
Danish  East  India  Company.  In  this  direction  are  situated  the  two 
smaller  islands,  Frederiks  Holm  and  Nye  Holm,  which  are  united  by 
a  bridge,  and  contain  the  stores,  dockyard,  alipa,  and  arsenals  of  the 
leet,  &c.  On  the  island  of  Amager  is  the  Amager  Torv,  which  i*  used 
as  a  fish  and  vegetable  market,  and  presents  an  attractive  sight ;  the 
Amagers  (descendant*  of  a  Dutch  or  Frisian  colony,  settled  here  in 
1516  by  Christian  II.)  retaining  still  their  original  Friesland  costume. 

The  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Storm  Gade  contains 
extensive  collections  of  shells  and  minerals ;  it  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
insects,  comprising  those  of  Brazil,  the  East  Indie*,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Europe.  It  possesses  also  a  great  variety  of  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles.  In  the  miiieralogical  collection  is  the  famous  Kongsberg 
mass  of  silver,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  Norwegian  mine.  Outside  the  west  gate,  in  the  suburb 
of  Vesterbro,  is  the  Muerekabs  Theater,  the  favourite  theatre  of  the 
humbler  classes ;  and  near  it  the  Tivoli  gardens,  the  most  fashionable 
place  of  resort  in  summer.  Near  the  west  gate,  also  on  the  road  to 
the  Roeskilde  railway,  is  a  column  of  Bornholme  stone,  called  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,'  and  erected  in  1788  in  commemoration  of  the 
abolition  of  feudal  servitude  by  Christian  VII.  On  its  sides  ar 
blematical  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
west  gate  is  the  Palace  of  Frederick  sberg,  situated  upon  an  eminence 
which  commands  splendid  land  and  sea  views.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  iu  the  English  style,  and  open  to  the  public.  A  beautiful  »v 
shaded  by  noble  chestnut*  and  lime-tree*,  and  about  a  mile  in  length, 
leads  from  the  Vesterbro  suburb  to  the  entrance  of  the  park,  an- 1  ix 
lined  on  both  rides  with  pretty  villas  and  tea-gardens.  Outside  the 
north  gate  is  the  principal  cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  like  a  garden, 
and  is  a  favourite  walking  place  with  the  townspeople.  To  the  north 
of  the  city  a  road  runs  along  the  Sound,  affording  views  of  the 
Swedish  coast  and  of  the  Sale  of  Hveen,  with  the  ruins  of  Tycho 
Brake'*  observatory,  Uranienborg,  upon  it.  On  the  land  side  are  many 
pretty  villas  and  an  extensive  forest,  called  Dyrhave,  or  Deerpark, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Danes  in  summer. 

Copenhagen  U  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Denmark.    It 
contains  22  hospitals,  a  naval  hospital,  and  other  benevolent   r 
tions  for  human  infirmities.     Besides  the  libraries  already  named  the 
city  possesses  the  CUscensche  library  in  the  Amalie  Uade,  containing 
above  40,000  volume*.     Among  the  establishments  for  lu.:lu-r  educa- 
tion are  the  Military  High  school   and  the  Polytechnic  school.     The 
|.rinc-i|«l  learned  societies  are  the   Royal  Academy,  the  Socii ' 
Promoting  Northern  History  and   Languages,  a  Society  of  National 
Economy,  Societies  for  Icelandic  Literature  and  for  Northern  Anti- 
quities, and  several  reading  clubs,  some  of  which  have  good  libraries. 

The  chief  source  of  employment  for  the  population  of  Copenhagen 
U  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  East 
India  Company  and  various  commercial  associations.  In  the  harbour 
there  1*  a  depth  of  17  or  18  feet,  and  vessels  load  or  unload  alongside 
the  quays.  The  anchorage  in  the  roads  outside  the  boom  is  also  good 
and  safe.  By  means  of  canals  large  ships  reach  the  warehouses  and 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Copenhagen  is  the  station  for 
the  naval  force  of  Denmark  ;  in  connection  with  the  naval  harbour  are, 
a  cannon  foundry,  naval  arsenal,  and  shipbuilding  docks.  Including 
the  foreign,  colonial,  and  coasting  trade,  about  4000  vessels  of  all 
site*  enter  and  clear  out  of  the  harbour  annually.  The  imports  com- 
prise timber,  pitch,  and  tar  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  II. ix,  hemp, 
mast*,  nil-cloth,  and  cordage  from  Russia ;  coffee,  sugar,  ami  other 
West  India  produce ;  tobacco  from  America  ;  wine  nn<l  Immdy  from 
France  ;  coal,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods 
from  England.  In  the  year  1849  the  importation  of  coffee  amounted 
to  9,510,811  Ibs. ;  sugar,  19,477,2»m  Ibs. ;  tobacco,  1,944, 166  Ibs. ;  wool, 
892,706 Ibs. ;  train-oil,  10,580  casks;  fish-fat,  4816  casks.  These 
article*  also  enter  into  the  exports.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce — corn,  rape-seed,  oil-cake  (of  which  13,738  casks 
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were  exported  in  1849),  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  horses,  cattle,  wool, 
hides,  skins,  bones,  grain  spirits,  &c.  Copenhagen  has  a  great  number 
of  spirit  distilleries,  several  breweries,  vinegar  distilleries,  sugar 
refineries,  soap-boilers'  works,  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cloth,  cotton 
goods,  hats,  gloves,  linen,  cordage,  and  silk ;  numerous  tanneries,  iron- 
foundries,  &c.,  and  a  royal  china  manufactory,  in  which  the  choicest 
of  Thorwaldsen's  designs  are  reproduced  in  bisque  china.  General 
trade  has  rather  declined,  principally  in  consequent  of  Altona  being 
a  free  port,  and  of  the  high  port  charges  at  Copenhagen.  A  railroad, 
15  miles  in  length,  connects  the  city  with  Roeskilde.  There  is  a 
railway  also  with  electro-telegraphic  wires  to  Elsinore. 

Copenhagen  was  founded  by  Bishop  Axel  in  1168,  when  it  was  only 
a  poor  hamlet  of  fishermen  ;  but  as  a  town  Copenhagen  dates  only 
from  the  13th  century,  and  as  a  city  only  since  1443,  when,  having 
been  much  enlarged,  it  received  municipal  privileges  and  became  the 
royal  residence.  Previously  the  capital  of  Denmark  was  Roeskilde. 
In  the  winter  of  1658-9  it  successfully  withstood  a  long  siege  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  On  the  2nd  of  April  1801  Lord  Nelson 
gained  here  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Danish  fleet,  the  effect  of 
which  victory  compelled  Denmark  to  abandon  the  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon against  England.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  1807,  when  vast  injury  was  done  to  the 
cd  a  large  number  of  the  townspeople  were  killed.  The  city 
on  tli  <  occasion  capitulated,  and  all  the  ships  and  military  stores  were 
conveyed  to  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  of  service  to 
Napoleon  in  furtherance  of  his  design  of  invading  England. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy ;  the  water  is  bad ;  and  the 
mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  Denmark. 

COPPERMINE  RIVER  is  a  river  in  North  America,  which  falls 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  a  rocky  country,  near  65°  N.  lat., 
112°  W.  long.,  where  a  series  of  lakes  unite  and  form  the  river.  The 
river  first  runs  nearly  due  north,  until  it  has  passed  66°  30'  N.  lat., 
•when  it  turns  west  and  flows  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  but  not  high 
cliiin  of  mountains.  Having  attained  116°  30'  W.  long.,  it  turns 
abruptly  north,  and  breaking  through  the  mountains  continues  its 
course  in  a  northern  direction  to  its  mouth,  65°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  near 
116°  W.  long.  Its  whole  course  may  be  about  300  miles.  It  contains 
numerous  rapids,  but  none  which  form  insuperable  difficulties  to 
canoes  and  boats  which  descend  the  river.  The  mouth  of  this  river 
was  the  first  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  of  America  which 
Was  visited  by  Europeans.  (Franklin  and  Richardson.) 

COQUIMBO.     [CHILL] 

CORBRIDQE.      [NoBTHtJMBEBLAND.] 
CORBY.      [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 

CORCYRA.     [IONIAN  ISLANDS.] 

CORDOVA,  or  CORDOBA,  a  province  of  Spain  included  in  the 
great  territorial  division  of  Andalucia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  modern 
province  of  Ciudad  Real  (La  Mancha),  N.W.  by  the  modern  province 
of  ISadajoz  in  Estremadura,  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Sevilla,  and  E. 
by  the  province  of  Jaen.  It  is  situated  between  37°  13'  and  88°  87' 
N.  lat.,  8°  58'  and  6°  35'  W.  long.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  each  of 
the  three  sides  being  from  80  to  90  miles  in  length.  The  area  is 
4160  square  miles.  The  population  in  1849  was  348,956. 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  comprised  in  Andalucia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [ANDALUCIA.]  The  mountain  range  of  the 
Hierra  Morena  extends  from  east  to  west  across  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Cordova :  the  Montes  de  Granada  extend  into  the 
southern  part,  and  there  terminate.  The  Guadalquivir  flows  from 
east-north-east  to  west-south-west  across  the  centre  of  the  province, 
receiving  on  its  northern  bank,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  Rio  de  las  Leguas,  the  Guadamellato,  the  Cuzua, 
the  Guadiata,  and  the  Bembezar.  From  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  the  Guadalmez  and  Guadaramilla  flow  to  the  Guadiana. 
The  Guadajoz  is  the  only  considerable  river  which  enters  the  Guadal- 
quivir by  the  southern  bank. 

Tomu. — The  city  of  Cordova  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  [CoR- 
DOVA.]  Alcolea,  9  miles  E.N.E.  from  Cordova,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  black  marble.  Baena,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova,  occupies 
the  side  of  a  conical  elevation,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
castle  once  the  property  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  '  Great  Captain.' 
The  town  has  a  good  plaza,  and  contains  two  churches.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  12,944.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile.  About 
six  miles  northward  a  solitary  farm-house  marks  the  site  of  the 
Castrum  Priscum  of  the  Romans,  a  town  of  some  note  in  ancient 
Many  cinerary  urns  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
1 1  in  the  vicinity.  Cabra,  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  Cordova,  is  a 
rich  agricultural  town,  surrounded  with  gardens.  It  is  a  tortuous 
place,  situated  between  two  hills,  but  the  streets  on  the  level  ground 
are  handsome,  and  are  cleansed  by  running  water.  The  plaza  is 
irregular,  but  striking.  It  has  a  college,  and  manufactures  of  bricks, 
tiles,  Unt-n,  and  soap.  The  population  in  1845  was  11,576.  Caetro- 
del-Kio,  18  miles  8.K.  from  <',,nl>iva,  contains  three  or  four  churches, 
and  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  hemp.  Population  9000.  Fuente- 
'  "p-VVtll),  4f>  miles  N.W.  from  Cordova,  occupies  the  flat 
summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  Sierra 
i.i.  The  plaza,  church,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  but  most  of  the  houses,  which  are  of  one  story, 


are  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and  bounded  by  walls  and  other  defences,  leaving  the  base  of  the  hill 
entirely  open.  The  wells  which  give  name  to  the  place  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  western  side  :  population  about  6000. 
Hinojosa,  45  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cordova,  has  wide  streets,  with  very 
small  houses,  generally  of  one  story,  white-washed,  and  very  clean  and 
neat.  Each  house  has  a  garden  or  small  court.  It  is  a  Moorish  town, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  8000.  Lncena,  33  miles  S.E.  from 
Cordova,  and  3  miles  S.  from  Cabra,  is  an  agricultural  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  a  rural  population  and  provincial  gentry.  It  is  ill-paved, 
most  of  the  houses  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  the  kennels  are  in 
a  filthy  condition.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths  and  pottery. 
The  population  in  1845  was  16,665.  Mantilla,  20  miles  S.  from 
Cordova,  is  a  well-built  town  on  a  hill-side.  It  contains  two  parish 
churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  earthenware. 
There  are  also  oil-mills,  and  the  town  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  '  Great  Captain,'  and  for 
the  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  population  in  1845  was 
13,224.  Montoro,  26  miles.E.N.E.  from  Cordova,  stands  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  almost  encircles  the  town.  There  is 
here  a  good  bridge  over  the  river.  The  town  is  tolerably  well-built, 
and  has  several  fountains.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
earthenware.  The  population  in  1845  was  10,732.  Palma,  30  miles 
S.W.  from  Cordova,  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jenil  (Xenil).  There 
are  several  oil-mills  :  population,  6500.  Rambla,  23  miles  S.  from 
Cordova,  and  6  miles  W.  from  Montilla,  stands  on  a  hill,  in  a  country 
very  fertile  in  grain,  wine,  and  oil.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  of  coarse  pottery,  especially  the  porous  vessels  for  cooling  water 
called  'alcarrazas.'  Population,  9000. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Widdrington,  Spain  and  the  Spainards 
in  1843  ;  Murray,  Cities  and  Wilds  of  Andalucia;  Madoz,  Diccionario 
de  Eepanat.) 

CORDOVA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cordova,  is 
situated  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  37° 
62'  N.  lat.,  4°  45'  W.  long.;  80  miles  N.E.  from  Sevilla,  and  180  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Madrid.  The  population  in  1845  was  41,976.  The 
bridge  which  here  crosses  the  Guadalquivir  was  originally  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  foundations  are  Roman,  but  the  bridge  itself, 
formed  of  16  stone  arches,  and  was  constructed  by  the  Moors.  The 
city  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  is  sheltered  to  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  summits  and  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  It  is 
inclosed  by  high  walls  flanked  by  square  towers,  and  was  formerly 
entered  by  several  gates,  most  of  which  are  now  walled  up.  The 
walls  and  towers  were  built  by  the  Moors  on  Roman  foundations,  and 
inclose  a  large  area,  much  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  or  by 
ruins,  and  there  is  one  large  plaza  surrounded  by  handsome  houses. 
The  rest  of  the  city  is  a  mass  of  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  very 
gloomy,  and  by  no  means  clean.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the 
cathedral,  13  parish  churches,  many  convents,  most  of  which  are  now 
applied  to  secular  uses,  a  bishop's  palace  with  fine  gardens,  a  palace 
of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  now  converted  into  stables  for  a  royal  stud 
of  horses,  a  city-hall,  a  lyceum,  three  colleges,  a  theatre,  and  several 
hospitals. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cordova  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  p'uces 
of  worship  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  a  Moorish  mosque, 
founded  by  Abd-el-Rahman  I.  in  786,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Hixam  in  794.  The  shape  is  quadrangular,  the  length  being  394  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  356  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  exterior  is 
castellated  and  gloomy,  with  square  buttress-towers,  and  with  a  belfry- 
tower  similar  to  the  Giraldaof  the  cathedral  of  Sevilla  ;  and  there  is  a 
court  adjoining  it,  now  called  the  Patio  de  los  Naranjos  (Court  of  the 
Oranges),  which  is  also  similar  to  the  one  which  adjoins  the  cathedral 
of  Sevilla,  but  larger:  it  is  430  feet  long  by  210  feet  wide,  and  hns 
colonnades  on  three  sides  with  fountains  in  the  centre,  and  is  planted 
with  orange-trees  and  cypresses.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral 
presents  at  first  sight  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  marble  grove, 
the  roof,  which  is  only  35  feet  high,  being  supported  by  a  vast 
number  of  slender  pillars,  delicately  wrought,  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, and  shafts  of  various-coloured  marbles,  and  of  jasper,  porphyry, 
and  other  materials,  so  arranged  as  to  form  29  aisles  from  east  to  west, 
and  19  from  north  to  south.  The  pillars  were  obtained  from  Christian 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Moslems  had  made 
conquests.  The  number  of  pillars  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
1200,  but  a  great  many  of  them  were  taken  away  when  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  convert  the  mosque  into  a  cathedral,  cleared  an  open 
space  for  a  choir,  and  constructed  a  dome.  The  number  of  pillars 
still  remaining  is  upwards  of  860.  The  choir  was  begun  in  1523,  and 
completed  in  1593.  There  are  a  number  of  chapels  at  the  sides  of 
the  cathedral,  of  which  the  moat  interesting  is  the  Capilla  de  la  Villa 
Viciosa,  originally  the  Maskurah,  or  seat  of  the  kalif,  now  generally 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Zdncarron,  which  name  has  reference  to 
the  heel-bone  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet  having  been  shown  here  as  a  relic. 

The  streets  of  Cordova  seem  now  to  be  almost  deserted.  It  was 
always  celebrated  for  its  silversmiths,  who  came  originally  from 
Damascus,  and  some  of  the  profession  still  continue  to  work  in  the 
chased  filigree  style.  The  peculiar  leather  called  from  the  town 
Cordovan  (Cordwain)  was  once  celebrated,  but  the  Moors  carried  their 
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industry  to  Marocoo,  uul  their  leather  haa  sino*  assumed  that  name. 
Dupont,  ill  •  French  general,  entered  the  city  in  Jane  1808  without 
resutann-,  yet  be  not  only  plundered  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  and 
other  public  building*,  but  nissssiHiil  the  people.  The  Alaraeda,  or 
public  walk,  it  outside  the  walla;  it  is  not  much  frequented. 

Cordova  wu  the  Corduba  of  the  Romans.  It  wa»  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Hispania,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  from  its 
first  foundation  in  &c.  152.  It  wai  regarded  a*  the  capital  of  Bicturia, 
or  the  countrj-  between  the  Itotis  (Guadalquivir)  and  the  Anas 
(Ouadiana).  Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  but  most  of  the 
other  antiquities  hare  been  destroyed,  ft  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
two  Seneoas  and  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Abel-el-Rahman  I.  obtained 
posMsoion  of  Cordova  in  756,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kalif,  making 
Cordova  the  capital  of  his  kalifato,  and  it  so  continued  till  1036, 
when  it  was  converted  into  one  of  the  email  Moorish  kingdoms  of 
Andalucia.  [AXDALVCIA.]  In  1234  it  was  taken  by  Fernando  III.  of 
Castilla,  and  u  said  to  have  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Borrow,  BibU  in  Spain.) 

CORDOVA,  the  most  important  next  to  Buenoa  Ayrea  of  the  pro- 
vince* of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  comprehends 
the  Sierra  cle  Cordova  and  the  surrounding  hilly  country,  with  some 
adjacent  plains.  It  is  divided  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  by  the 
Oran  Salina  from  Santiago,  Catamarca,  and  Rioja,  and  on  the  W.  by 
a  travesia,  or  desert  country  overgrown  with  stunted  prickly  trees, 
from  San  Juan.  A  sterile  and  thinly  inhabited  country  lies  on  the 
south-east  between  it  and  San  Luis.  On  the  south  it  extends  to  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  low  sterile  tract  in  which  the  rivers 
Segundo  and  Primero  are  lost,  and  the  Laguna  Salados  de  log  Porongoe 
is  situated,  separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  Fe\  It  has  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  65,000  to  90,000.  Cordova  is  much  more 
fertile  than  the  countries  which  surround  it  Numerous  rivers 
descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  but  all  are  lost  in  the  desert,  except 
the  Rio  Tercero,  which,  during  part  of  the  year,  finds  its  way  to  the 
Carcarafial,  which  falls  into  the  Parana  near  Santo  Espiritu  below 
Santa  F<5.  This  river  would  be  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year,  but  for  two  small  rapids,  which  however  might  easily  be 
removed.  The  valleys  within  the  Cordova  Mountains,  and  those 
which  extend  along  their  sides,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  maize  and 
fruits  are  raised  there  in  abundance,  but  the  plains,  as  well  as  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  are  only  fit  for  pasture.  Cattle  and 
•beep  constitute-  the  principal  wealth  of  the  republic.  Hides  in  large 
numbers  and  wool  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  At  present  the 
produce  of  this  province  U  all  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  when  steam 
navigation  is  established  on  the  Parana,  the  commercial  intercourse 
will  probably  be  largely  carried  on  through  Santa  F<5.  The  province 
is  niled  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  junta  occasionally  convoked ; 
but  the  authority  of  the  governor  U  in  effect  almost  unlimited. 

C'ordora,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  31°  2o'  S.  lat.;  it  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Primero,  in  a  narrow  valley  considerably  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  country.  This  situation  is  in  many 
respects  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  thus  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
south  winds,  which  blowing  alternately  on  the  higher  grounds  produce 
sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
Thn  town  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  better  than  in 
other  towns  in  the  interior ;  most  of  them  have  balconies.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  neat 
town-hall,  and  on  the  other  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  also  ten 
other  well-built  churches  of  old  date  and  chiefly  Moorish  in  style ; 
and  one  modern  church  erected  in  a  very  costly  manner.  The 
University  erected  by  the  Jesuits  is  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude, 
covering  an  area  of  4  acres.  In  former  times  it  was  famous,  being 
the  principal  college  (the  Colegio  Maximo)  of  the  order  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  contained  also  a  very  important  library,  which  on  the 
expuluon  of  the  Jesuits  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  university 
is  .till  maintained,  but  U  now  hardly  bettor  than  a  provincial  college. 
There  an  two  nunneries  and  two  convents  of  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans. A  fine  public  promenade  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  it 
include*  a  square  sheet  of  water  of  about  4  acres  supplied  by  a 
running  stream,  which  is  surrounded  by  walks,  w,  11  shaded  by  trees, 
and  ha*  in  the  centre  a  lantern-shaped  temple.  The  Segundo  which 
water,  the  town  is  in  summer  a  shallow  stream,  but  in  winter  becomes 
a  deep  and  wide  river ;  to  preserve  the  town  from  the  effect*  of  its 
overflow  a  strong  wall  has  been  built,  yet  destructive  floods  still 
•MB*""**  oceur.  Cordova  was  formerly  the  depot  of  the  European 
merchandise  intended  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  but  this  branch  of  commerce 
no  longer  exist*  There  is  a  mint  in  the  town.  The  only  manufacture 
is  that  of  Uather.  There  are  no  foreigners  in  the  town  and  scarcely 
any  in  the  province  of  Cordova.  Religious  toleration  is  unknown. 
Alia  Oraeia,  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
contains  nearly  SUUO  inhabitant* 

COREA  U  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  whose 
sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  but  other- 
wise independent  The  peninsula  in  surrounded  K.  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  rf.  by  the  Strait  of  Core*  (which  divide*  it  from  the  Japanese 
island  of  Kiou-siou),  and  W.  by  the  lloeng-hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  which 
separatee  it  from  China  proper.  It  exUncls  from  south  to  north  from 
31*  to  40*  N.  lat.,  or  about  420  uiilc«  ;  but  tho  countries  north  of  thu 


peninsula  as  far  as  43*  are  also  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Cores,  so 
that  the  whole  country  from  south  to  north  may  be  430  miles.  Its 
width,  lying  between  124*  and  134*  K.  long.,  varies  from  100  to  200 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  about  UO.OOO  square  miles,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.  On  its  northern 
boundary  is  the  Chang-pe-shah,  a  high  mountain  range  partly  covered 
with  snow,  whioh  separates  the  Coreans  from  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, the  Mandchoo.  From  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  a 
south-south-east  direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  towards  which  it  descends  with  great  rapidity. 
The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  which  are  less  elevated  and  steep, 
contain  between  them  large  and  well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  where 
the   Thumrn-kiamj  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  Chaug-pe-shan   Moun- 
tains runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  east,  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Its  banks  though  fertile  are  uninhabited.     A  belt  of  land  15  leagues 
in  width  along  the  northern  border  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  direc- 
tion alone   it  is  joined  to  the  mainland,   is  left  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  in  consequence  of  tho  mistrustful  policy  of  the  ^< 
ment,  which  has  long  condemned  this  country  to  a  system  of  excluMim 
from  all  external  influence.     The  inhospitable  coast  that  bouu 
country  in   all   other  directions,   and   the  jealous  vigilance  of  t  la- 
authorities,   keep  the  population  cooped  up  as  it  were  in  a  ; 
The  ralu-kiany  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Thumen-kiang,  and  runs 
first  west,  then  south.     According  to  the  Chinese  geographers  it  falls 
into  the  Hoang-hai  by  twelve  mouths.      It  is  said  to  be  navigable 
for  junks  35  miles,  and  for  bargee  about  180  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold.  There  are  few  islands  along 
the  eastern  shores,  except  in  liroughtou's  Bay  (3tf°  30'  N.  lat),  win-re 
they  are  numerous.  In  the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  between  the  island 
of  Quolpaerta  and  the  southern  coast,  are  numerous  islands  and  rocks. 
Between  34"  and  85°  N.  lat,  125°  and  126°  K.  long.,  Captain  Maxwell 
found  the  sea  literally  dotted  with  islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called 
the  Vorean  Archipelago,  and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst 
Isles.  Farther  north  (38°  N.  lat)  is  another  group  called  James  II  ill'* 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  generally  inhab- 
ited. They  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  The 
largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south  of  the  peninsula,  is  about  60 
miles  in  circuit,  and  in  the  centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country.  For  four  months  the  northern  rivers 
are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  cultivated  along  their  banks. 
On  the  eastern  coasts  fogs  are  frequent 

The  productions  of  Corea  include  rice,  wheat,  millet,  cotton,  silk, 
hemp,  ginseng,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  and  silk  are  manufactured  and 
supply  articles  for  exportation. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  ou  the  mountain  pastures.  The 
former,  which  are  email,  are  exported  to  China.  In  the  northern 
districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  fur.  The  royal  tiger,  which 
is  a  native  of  tho  country,  is  covered  with  a  longer  and  clow 
than  in  Bengal.  Ou  the  eastern  coast  whales  are  numerous.  Uul.l, 
silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals  are  noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography  as 
obtained  in  Corea. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resemble  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter.  They  speak  a  language 
different  from  the  Chinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contains  many 
Chinese  words.  They  have  also  a  different  mode  of  writing  it,  though 
the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  among  the  upper  classes, 
lu  manner  and  civilisation  they  much  resemble  the  Chinese;  they 
are  likewise  Buddhists,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  who 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  French  missionaries,  who  visit 
the  country  in  disguise  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Education  is 
highly  valued,  especially  among  tho  upper  classes.  They  seem  to 
have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  their  language  is  very  imper- 
fectly known  in  Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
ten  millions. 

The  sovereign  of  Corea  sends  an  embassy  with  a  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  China  every  fourth  year.  The  election  of  the  king  and 
his  more  important  acts  must  be  ratified  by  the  emperor.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  eight  provinces. 

ii.i-lao,  the  capital,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  a  consider- 
able river,  Han-kiaug,  appears  to  be  a  large  place,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a  considerable  library.  The  name  of  the  town  ]•  IT  •]..  i  iy 
Kin-phu.  Tho  mouth  of  the  river  Tsing-kiang  (between  .1  ,.i,,l 
35°),  on  the  western  coast,  is  said  to  have  a  very  spacious  harbour. 
Futhan,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by  Urough- 
man  or  Thotan,  is  a  bay  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of  Tbu-sima,  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  which  the  town  of  King-ttheou  is  built,  which  carries  on 
an  active  trade  with  Japau,  and  is  the  only  place  to  which  the  Japanese 
are  permitted  to  come.  In  industry  the  Coreans  mainly  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of  which  am 
brought  in  groat  quantities  to  Peking.  They  have  attained  con 
able  skill  in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with  other  articles,  to 
the  emperor  of  Chum  as  tribute. 

European*  are  not  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 
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part  of  the  coast.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  limited  to  China 
and  Japan.  Commercial  intercourse  between  China  and  Corea  is 
carried  on  not  by  sea  but  by  means  of  the  narrow  road  which  leads 
along  the  coast  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leao-tong.  As  the 
district  from  being  uninhabited  has  become  the  haunt  of  numberless 
ferocious  animals,  the  passage  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers.  Com- 
merce therefore  is  principally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow 
Hoang-hai  is  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are  more 
favourable  to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain  roads. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  manufactured  goods,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  some  other  articles  are  brought  by  this  road  to 
Peking.  The  commerce  between  Corea  and  Japan  is  limited  to  that 
between  the  island  of  Tau-sima  and  the  Bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried 
on  by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at  each  place. 
They  import  sapan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  the  skins  of  deer, 
buffaloes,  and  goats,  with  the"  manufactured  articles  of  Japan  and 
those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe ;  they  take  in  return  the 
manufactures  of  Corea  and  a  few  other  articles,  especially  ginseng. 

(Broughton  ;  Maxwell,  in  Ellis's  Journal  of  Lord  Amherit t  Embassy  ; 
Basil  Hall;  Ritter,  Asian.) 

CORFE  CASTLE,  Dorsetshire,  a  small  town,  formerly  a  borough 
and  market-town,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Corfe  Castle,  is 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  isle  or  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  in 
50°  J8'  N.  lat,  2°  3'  W.  long. ;  distant  24  miles  E.S.E.  from  Dor- 
cheater,  and  116  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road.  Wareham  station 
of  the  South-Western  railway,  which  is  5  miles  from  Corfe  Castle,  is 
distant  126  miles  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  1851  was  1966.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  curacy  of 
Kingston  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury. 

The  town  of  Corfe  Castle  consists  of  two  streets ;  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  castle  which  gives  name  to 
the.town  was  probably  built  in  the  10th  century  by  King  Edgar.  It  is 
situated  on  a  high  hill.  Portions  of  the  structure  are  in  the  Norman 
style.  Its  stateliness  and  the  strength  of  its  position  made  it  in  former 
times  a  fortress  of  great  importance.  It  was  sometimes  the  residence 
of  the  West  Saxon  princes.  Here  King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  step-mother,  Elfrida  (A.D.  978  or  981).  King  John  in 
his  war  with  the  barons  deposited  his  regalia  in  this  castle  for  security; 
and  Edward  II.  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  for  a 
time  imprisoned  within  its  walls.  In  the  great  civil  war  Corfe  Castle 
was  stoutly  defended  for  the  king  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  owner  of  it,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
friends  and  retainers,  and  of  a  governor  sent  from  the  king's  army. 
It  however  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces  by 
treachery  in  February  1645-6,  and  was  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
dismantled.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  elevated 
situation  form  a  very  striking  object.  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  now  dry,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four 
Tery  narrow  high  arches. 

The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  fabric,  with  many 
portions  of  Norman  and  early  English  architecture  :  it  has  an  embat- 
tled and  pinnacled  tower  of  the  14th  century,  a  large  porch,  and  two 
buildings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  which  were  formerly 
chapels,  but  are  now  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  church  was 
much  damaged  in  the  great  civil  war  when  the  castle  was  attacked, 
A.D.  1646.  Modern  repairs  and  alterations  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  destroyed  the  uniformity  of  the  building.  Kingston  chapel,  in 
the  parish  of  Corfe  Castle,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Eldon.  The  Independents  have  a  large  and  well-built  chapel  in 
the  town.  There  are  here  National  and  British  schools. 

Corfe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  prescription  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  on  it  a  charter.  The  borough  first  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Commons  hi  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  marble  and  stone  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  principal  occupation  is  that  of  raising  clay  for 
the  potteries. 

(Communication  from  Corfe  Cattle.) 

CORFINIUM.     [ABBUZZO.] 

CORFU.     [IOJJIAN  ISLANDS.] 

<:<i|UGLIANO.     [CALABRIA.] 

CORINTH  (K.6piv6os),  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  capital  of  a  small 
but  wealthy  and  powerful  district,  was  situated  upon  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  northern  part  of  Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Corinthian  territory  (Corinthia)  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Crisaean  Bay, 
N.E.  by  Megaris,  E.  by  the  Saronic  Bay,  S.  by  Argolis,  and  W.  by  the 
territories  of  Sicyon.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  early  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Acrocorinthus.  Tho  city  was  built  upon  a  level 
rock  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  called  the  Acrocorin- 
thus, which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  was  included  within  the  wall. 
(Strnbo,  Casaub.,  p.  inth  had  two  ports;  the  nearer, 

Lechseum,  on  the  Criswan  Bay,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
parallel  walls  of  12  stadia  in  length  each,  which  were  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  B.C.  393.  (Xenophon,  '  Hellen.,'  iv.  4,  §  13.) 
Thii  Imi'liour,  which  Colonel  Leake  conceives  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up  ;  nil  that  remains  of  it  is  a 
lagooa  near  the  supposed  site.  (Leake' s  '  Morea,'  iii.,  p.  234.)  The 


other  port,  Cenchrese,  on  the  Saronic  Bay,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  city ;  it  was  however  a  more  considerable 
place  than  Lechseum,  and  contained  several  temples.  (Pausan.,  ii.  2.) 
A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Cenehrete  was  a  small  bay  called  Schee- 
nus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  a  kind  of  canal 
called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains,  was  carried 
from  the  harbour  of  Schoanus  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Port 
Lechteum,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these  points  and 
dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes ('  Thesmophor.,'  645) ;  but  in  the  Peloponuesiau  war  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Crisseau  to  the  Saronic  Bay  without  draggiug  their  ships  across  the 
isthmus.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  93.)  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diholcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threatened  the 
Peloponnesus. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra  ;  and  under  this  name  it  was 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  ^Eolian  race.  Even  in  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  called  '  the  wealthy '  ('  Iliad,'  ii.  570) ;  an  epithet  which  it  acquired, 
according  to  Thueydides  (i.  13),  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its 
inhabitants,  occasioned  by  the  favourable  situation  of  the  town,  which 
threw  all  the  inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power ;  while 
the  difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Maleae  (which  was  proverbial)  made 
it  the  emporium  of  moat  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy.  (Strabo, 
p.  378.) 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
(that  is,  about  1074  B.C.),  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  a  Heracleid,  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage 
from  Naupactus,  and  had  been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and 
his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter  (Miiller,  '  Dorians,'  i.  5, 
§  8) ;  and  the  ^Eolian  inhabitants  became  a  subject  class,  though  not 
altogether  deprived  of  their  civic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes 
ruled  Corinth  for  five  generations  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a 
rigid  oligarchy  was  substituted  for  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  chosen  annually  from  the 
powerful  Heracleid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  members  of  this 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept  aloof 
from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom 
besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance.  In  the  year  B.C. 
657,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  ^Eolian  descent,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although  he  taxed  and 
oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  that  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  emigrate,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard. 
His  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  He  was  much  more 
despotic  than  his  predecessor  ;  he  had  a  bodyguard  of  300  men,  and 
trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  His  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that  practical  wisdom 
which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  B.C.  583,  his  power  devolved 
upon  his  nephew  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Gordias,  who  after  three 
years  was  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  former  aristocratical 
form  of  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  it  was  less  exclu- 
sive than  the  hereditary  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadae,  and  Corinth 
remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  About  B.C.  394  a  democratical  fac- 
tion endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth  with 
Argos,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph.  '  Hellen.,'  iv.  4.) 
Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchical  form  of  government  by 
means  of  the  mercenaries  whom  he  commanded ;  but  he  was  soou 
removed  by  his  own  brother  Timoleon  by  assassination.  (Aristot., 
'  Polit.,'  v.  6  ;  Corn.  Nepos.,  '  Timol.,'  c.  i. ;  Plutarch,  '  Timol.,'  iv.) 
Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the  influence  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus, 
but  liberated  by  Aratus.  (Pausan.,  ii.  8,  §  4.)  The  Corinthians  took 
the  lead  in  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.,  vii.  8,  §  3) ;  but  at  last  the  temptations  held  out  by 
the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  insults  which  the  Corinthians  had 
offered  to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  381),  led  to  the  plunder  and 
destruction  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  B.C.  146,  according  to  an 
express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  All  the  males  were  slain ;  the 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  skives ;  and  after  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  pillaged  this  the  richest  city  in  all  Greece,  it  was  at  a  signal  given 
set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  (Liv.,  '  Epit.,'  liii.)  Many  works  of 
art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were 
removed  to  Rome.  (Strabo,  p.  381.)  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius 
Cscsar  about  100  years  after  its  conquest  by  Mummius,  and  peopled 
with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Colonia.  It  soon  rose 
again  to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous  city,  and  when  St.  Paul  visited 
it  100  years  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Proconsul  of  Achtea,  Two  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  addressed  to  the  flourishing  Christian  church  which  he  founded  in 
Corinth.  When  Pausanias  visited  Corinth  in  the  2nd  century  of  our 
era,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings  and  other  monuments  of  the 
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r  ipUodour  of  the  city.  (Pausan.,  ii.  1,  f  7.)  Then  now  remains 
of  ancient  Corinth  seven  columns  of  a  Dock)  temple,  probably  the 
oldest  existing  specimen  at  that  style,  an  amphitheatre,  and  some 
Boman  brickwork  oa  the  northern  aide  of  the  bazaar  of  the  modern 
town. 

The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  Tory  numerous  ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  colony  that  founded  Potidaa  on  the  coast  of  Uhalcidiot,  they 
were  all  lent  out  from  Leoharam,  and  confined  to  the  seas  west  of 
the  isthmus.  (Huller, '  Dorians,'  i.  6,  |  7.)  The  moat  celebrated  were 
Syracuse  and  Corey  rv 

Its  wealth  and  the  oonflaenoe  of  merohanti  from  all  parU  faroured 
everything  which  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  the  Mnsea ;  and 
both  architecture  and  the  other  fine  art*  were,  according  to  the  teeti- 
•any  of  the  ancient*,  successfully  cultirated  in  thU  wealthy  emporium. 
(Pindar, '  Olymp.,'  xiiL  25-31.)  The  citizens  were  addicted  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was  Aphro- 
dite, who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Aerooorinthus,  where  more 
than  a  thousand  females  under  the  name  of  Hieroduli,  or  temple- 
slaves,  were  kept  for  the  service  of  stranger*  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess.  In  no  other  part  of  Oreeoe  is  this 
institution  of  liieroduli  found  to  have  existed  :  it  was  moet  probably 
established  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  courtesans  of  Corinth  were  so 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  and  obtained  such  high  sums  as  often  to 
ruin  the  merchants  who  visited  the  city.  This  circumstance  gave  rise 
to  an  ancient  proverb.  (Strata,  viii.  378 ;  Horat,  'Ep.'  I.,  xvii.  36.) 

The  only  fertile  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory  was  the  plain 
between  the  city  and  Sioyon,  which  partly  belonged  to  the  latter.  The 
rocky  aides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  stony  and  sandy  plain  of  the 
isthmus,  were  unsuited  for  growing  corn.  The  fountain  Peirene,  on 
the  Acrooorinthus,  w»s  celebrated  by  the  poets  (Strabo,  p.  379) ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
springs  in  the  town,  that  they  induced  the  emperor  to  supply  them 
with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  20  miles 
long.  Corinth  is  now  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
a  small  export  trade  in  dried  fruits,  wheat,  oil,  honey,  and  wax  from 
the  port  in  the  Bay  of  Corinth  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  modern 
name  of  the  town,  dvriho,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city.  (Leake,  'Korea,'  iii.  263.)  The  territory  of  Corinth  united 
with  Argolis,  now  forms  a  nome  or  department  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  total  population  of  the  nome  in  1852  was  106,248. 

According  to  the  fable,  Bellerophon  caught  the  winged  hone,  Pegu- 
BUS,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene.  Pegasus  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Connth  and  some  of  its  colonies. 


Coins  of  Corinth. 

BritUa  Muwnn.     Actual  Sin.     Silver.     Weight,  old  coin,  11  1  grains  ;    the 
otMr,  192  trains. 

The  /wA.w  «/  Coring  is  a  rocky  sterile  plain.  On  the  northern 
side  of  it  rue  the  mountains  anciently  called  UeraneU.  and  extemlmi; 
aorosa  the  Isthmus  from  am  to  sea.  The  mountains  to  the  south  of 
the  Isthmus  were  called  Oneion,  which  extend  to  the  Saronio  Gulf 
•Mtward;  but  the  Acrocorinthus,  an  onset  from  it  (separated 
E*  it?ow'T*r  ,**  '  r»Tin«).  does  not  reach  the  sea  on  the  western 
»»  «•»•  •«  »  J«T«I  n«™»  «P»ce  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
•ad  the  sea,  which  was  crossed  by  the  long  walls  of  the  Lectueum. 
Bettdea  the  ravin,  already  mentioned,  the  only  other  paas  by  which 
Connth  could  be  reached  was  along  the  shore  at  CenohreeT  Thus  the 
bug  wall,  of  U»  Ucharum,  the  Acrocorinthus  with  Ite  citadel,  and 
*  *U  °  C"**"**  ««npl«*«Jy  commanded  the  only  three  passes 

*•  P**"""—.     I"  the  mounted. 


.  . 

L!°I    i-^r*  ?•?  p->*>  "*  mo"t  <»ub««-<»  of  which, 

M  Ufa*  the  .hort-t  road   from  Corinth  to  Meg^  lioi  Jong  the 
abore  o?  the  Saronic   OuH  and  bore  UM  name   of  the  Scyronian 
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CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  UM  province  of  Monster,  and  the 
largest  county  in  Ireland,  lias  between  61'  27'  and  82'  16'  N.  lat,  and 
T  45'  and  10*  IS'  W.  long.  lu  greatwrt  length  from  Youghal  on  the 
east  to  the  mouth  at  the  Keniuare  River  on  the  west,  is  110  mile*  • 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  UM  Old  Head  of  Kiusale  open  the  south' 
to  CharlevUle  on  UM  north,  is  70  milea.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 


counties  of  Limerick  aud  Tipperary,  K  by  the  county  of  Waterford, 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  anil  W.  by  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  area 
comprises  1,846,838  acres,  of  which  1,308,682  are  arable,  466,888 
uncultivated,  62,180  in  plantations,  6616  in  towns,  and  12,867  under 
water.  The  indentations  of  the  coast  from  Youghal  to  Keumare  give 
a  coast  Hue  of  about  200  milea.  The  population  of  the  county.  < 
aive  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in  1841  was  77a,3W8  ;  in  1851  it  waa  .'•• 

Surface,  Jlydruyraphy,  L'ommunicaliviu.  —  The  chief  mountain 
groups  in  Cork  county  may  be  considered  aa  ofnwts  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  from  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  southern  ext : 
of  which  separates  Bantry  Bay  from  the  river  of  Keumare,  runs  north- 
north-east  and  south-south-wes^  and  on  the  aide  towards  Cork  sends 
off  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  these  the  two  chief  are  the  ranges 
north  and  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  which  river  divides  UM 
county  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  southern  ridge  running 
through  the  peninsula  between  Bantry  Bay  and  the  asstuary  of  the 
Kenmare  River,  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Glengariif,  Calia, 
and  Slieve  Miskiak,  among  which  the  most  celebrated  summits  are 
the  Sugarloaf,  and  Hungry  Hill,  with  ita  magnificent  cascade.  The 
northern  and  most  extensive  rouge  consists  of  the  almost  continuous 
groups  of  the  Huskerry,  Boggra,  and  N  ogles  Mountains,  and  stretches 
in  A  uniform  direction  from  the  Kerry  boundary  on  one  side  of  ti.. 
county,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  borders  of  Waterford  on  t  in- 
other.  The  principal  elevation  in  this  line  i*  Cahirbarna,  2234  feet, 
near  the  boundary  of  Kerry.  The  Sheliy  group,  which  forn 
southern  boundary  of  the  baaiu  of  the  Lee,  runs  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance from  tho  main  ridge  ;  but  the  upland  country  of  Kinalmeaky, 
into  which  it  subsides,  prolongs  the  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  the  c> 
from  Dunmanway  on  the  west  to  the  high  grounds  above  Cork  and 
Paasage  on  the  east.  Shehy  Mountain  has  an  elevation  of  1766  feet. 
North  and  south  of  this  central  valley  are  the  districts  which  form 
the  basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bandon;  the  former  included 
between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  aud  Tipperary,  and  the  Boggra 
groups  ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehy  range  and  those  elevations 
which  rise  southward  towards  the  sea-coast.  These  three  principal 
valleys  are  nearly  symmetrically  situated,  aud  their  respective  rivers 
run  very  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  The  bogs  and  waste  lauds 
lie  among  the  mountain  groups  described  ;  the  remainder  of  the  • 
is  well  tilled  and  productive,  particularly  along  the  bunks  and  between 
the  embouchures  of  the  rivers. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghal  has  a  tolerable 
anchorage  in  six  fathoms  water  without  the  bar,  where  vessels  may 
wait  the  tide,  which  gives  20  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  neaps. 
Three  leagues  south  is  a  good  anchorage  and  uauing-ground,  in  5  to 
12  fathoms  water  at  Ring  Point  From  this  the  coast  is  rocky,  with, 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Ballycotton  Bay,  to  the 
entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  farther  west.  This  harbour 
is  so  commodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  will  admit  the  largest  vessel 
at  any  time  of  the  tide  without  striking  sail,  and  has  a  land-locked 
anchorage  in  10  fathoms  water  in  some  places,  aud  in  7  fathoms 
water  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  On  the  shoalest  part  of 
the  bar  are  80  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  westward  to 
Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous.  The  harbour  of 
Kinsale  baa  30  feet  of  water  on  tho  bar,  and  anchorage  within  in 
7  fathoms;  but  it  is  not  so  capacious  as  that  of  Cork.  There  is  also 
good  anchorage  in  any  depth  of  water  on  both  (idea  of  the  promon- 
tory to  the  west  called  the  Old  Head  of  Kiusale.  The  Bay  of  < 
macsberry,  next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  but  exposed. 
Clonakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  are  only 
2  fathoms  water  at  full  see,  and  vessels  embayed  here  are  in  consider- 
able danger.  The  harbour  of  Glandore  has  14  to  30  feet  of  water  in 
its  channel,  and  a  land-locked  -anchorage.  CasUehaven  Creek  has 
safe  anchorage  in  14  feet,  and  Baltimore  Bay  pretty  good  in  0  fathoms. 
Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  eastern  aide  of  an  extensive  bay,  Iwunded 
on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island,  and  on  the  west  by  Mizeu  Htuxl;  it 
contains  the  several  minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  < 
haven  and  Innuhcrkin,  in  nil  of  which  merchant  vessels  may  find 
anchorage.  West  from  Mizen  Head  the  Bay  of  Diinmaiius  ritim 
inland  12  mile*  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  10  to  30  fathoms  of 
water  throughout,  and  no  bar.  Bantry  Bay  is  40  fathonu  deep  at  the 
mouth,  26  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  6  miles  broad.  Bear  Island  at 
it*  entrance  protect*  it  from  the  south-westerly  swell,  and  affords  the 
hud-locked  anchorage  of  Berehaven  in  10  to  Hi  fathoms  water,  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  vessels.  Farther  up  WhiiMy  Inland  incloses  the 
minor  bay*  of  Bantry  and  Olcngnrin",  the  latter  much  celebrat. 
the  magnificence  of  its  scenery  :  it  is  calculated  t  hut  all  the  shipping 
i>(  Knrope  could  ride  secure  in  this  noble  harbour.  The  boundary 
of  the  county  runs  through  the  mountainous  peninsula  stretching 
between  Bantry  Bay  and  the  actuary  of  the  Kenmare  River.  On  the 
southern  shore  is  the  town  and  bay  of  Cantletown,  south-west  from 
which  about  7  miles  on  the  northern  shore  is  the  Bay  of  Ballydongan 
near  the  copper-mines  of  Allihais.  At  the  point  of  the  peninsula  is 
Ihirsey  Inland,  a  rocky  spot,  about  3|  miles  long  by  1  mile  I 

Facilities  for  water-carriage  are  confined  to  the  coast :  the  inlnml 
navigation  of  the  Bandon  is  very  inconsiderable ;  that  portion  of  the 
Blaakwater  which  is  navigable  lie*  in  the  county  of  Waterford ;  aud 
the  traffic  between  Cork  and  UM  tea  is  more  a  harbour  than  a  river 
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navigation.  The  only  lakes  in  the  county  are  two  small  but  very 
picturesque  sheets  of  water,  near  the  source  of  the  Lee,  and  some 
pools  on  the  coast. 

The  great  Southern  and  Western  railway  was  completed  in  1850.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Cork  i«  164f  miles.  The  line  ia 
carried  nearly  parallel  with  the  old  mail-coach  road  to  Limerick  by 
the  valley  which  separates  the  Nagles  Mountains  from  the  Boggra 
range.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  railway  gives  a  line  of  railway  com- 
munication of  20  miles  from  Cork  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
harbours  in  the  south-east  of  the  county.  [BANDON.]  The  Cork, 
Blackrock  and  Passage  railway,  7J  miles  in  length,  connects  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  eastern  side  with  the  suburban  districts  adjoining  the 
harbour  and  naval  dep6t  at  Queenstown.  The  principal  mail-coach 
routes  have  been  superseded  by  the  completion  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway.  The  old  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Naglea  Mountains  by  Rathcormack,  unites  the 
valleys  of  the  Lee  and  the  Blackwater  from  Cork  to  Fermoy.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  flank  of  the  same 
range,  forms  another  line  of  communication  between  these  valleys, 
and  is  used  as  the  post-Jine  to  Limerick.  Westward  from  Mallow  to 
Mill  street,  a  distance  of  nearly  18  miles,  the  range  of  the  Boggra 
Mountains  formed  an  impassable  barrier,  until  in  1823  permission 
was  granted  by  government  to  make  a  road  through  the  centre  of 
this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000^.,  one-half  to  be  levied  by 
county  presentments,  and  the  other  half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  construction  of  this  road  saved  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  a  distance  of  fully  20  miles 
Irish  on  every  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork  market.  It  also  sup- 
plies an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel  to  the  low  countries,  both  north 
and  south.  Before  this  road  was  opened  the  only  means  of  procuring 
fuel  from  the  upland  bogs  wa»  on  the  backs  of  small  horses,  or  of 
men  and  women.  Other  new  roads  have  been  made  at  the  public 
expense  within  the  county  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clonakilty, 
Bandon,  Skibbereen,  and  Courtmacsherry.  A  road  from  Castle  Island 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  eastward,  meets  the  new  Boggra-road  at  its 
terminus  nn  the  Blackwater,  by  which  a  communication  ia  opened 
between  Castle  Island -and  Mallow,  shortening  the  distance  from 
( 'a-*tle  Island  to  Cork  by  22  miles.  Another  line  connects  this  road 
with  the  post-line  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  affording  Killarney  a  direct 
communication  through  Mallow  with  Waterford.  These  two  roads 
were  completed  in  1839,  and  are  together  48  miles  in  length.  A  road 
has  also  been  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Works  from  Qlengariff  to 
Kenmare.  The  ridge  of  mountain  over  which  this  road  is  carried  is 
very  precipitous  towards  Glengariff,  and  the  ascent  resembles  on  a 
small  scale  some  of  the  great  p.-isses  of  the  Alps. 

/,  ite. — The  climate  is  moist  but  genial  in  the  south 
and  east.  The  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  is  about  38'26  inches. 
The  wind  blows  between  south  and  north-west  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  The  clay-slate  and  sandstone  formation  occupy 
the  central  area  of  the  county,  extending  from  Kerry  to  Waterford. 
Belts  of  carboniferous  limestone  occupy  the  vales  of  the  Blackwater, 
the  lower  Lee,  and  the  Bandon  rivers.  The  Boggra  and  Nagles  ranges 
consist  of  sandstone,  which  rock  prevails  throughout  the  district 
watered  by  the  Lee.  South  of  the  Lee  the  slate-clay,  on  which  the 
sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  strata  that  have  a  uniform 
direction  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  and  a  prevalent 
dip  to  the  south-east.  This  rock,  varying  from  the  hardest  grit,  to 
clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lee  to  the  mountains  of  Bear  and 
Bautry,  where  its  elevations  attain  an  altitude  of  above  2000  feet. 
Among  these  are  some  peaks  of  quartz  formation,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Sugarloaf,  which  rises  over  the  Bay  of  Glengariff 
The  veins  which  occupy  many  of  the  fissures  of  this  rock  abound  in 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese.  The  district  north  of  the 
Blackwater  is  included  partly  in  an  extension  of  the  central  limestone 
plain,  but  chiefly  in  the  Munster  coal-field,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
about  400  square  miles  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  wild  district  above  referred  to.  The  coal  of  the 
district  of  the  Blackwater  is  anthracite,  or  blind  coal.  The  chief 
workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromagh.  There  is  abundance  of 
iron-ore  which  could  be  made  productive  if  coal  could  be  had  for 
smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  works  were  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  principal  copper  mines  of  Ireland 
are  situated  at  Allihais,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountainous  penin- 
sula which  separates  Bantry  Bay  from  Kenmare  River.  These  mines 
giro  employment  to  about  1000  men.  The  ore  contains  from  55  to 
85  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  valued  at  8i.  per  ton.  Specimens  of 
asbestos  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Berehaven.  The 
soil  of  the  coal  district  is  cold,  stiff,  and  moory.  In  the  north-east 
and  generally  throughout  the  county  wherever  limestone  abounds,  it 
is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Lee  is  a  red,  crumbly, 
and  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  manuring  with  lime  or 
*ea-sand.  Throughout  the  schistose  formations,  south  of  the  valley 
of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  generally  dry  and  sandy,  requiring  much 
manure  to  make  it  bear  corn.  Marl,  fullers'  earth,  and  clay  for  brick- 
kilns and  potteries,  are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The  best 
cultivated  parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portions  of  the  basins 
of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district  included  between 


their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agriculture  in  these  districts  is 
good.  There  is  a  large  resident  proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of 
wealth  and  comfort. 

Dlciiions,  Towns,  <tc.— Cork  county  is  divided  into  two  ridings,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  general  sessions  of  the  peace.  The  baronies 
into  which  the  county  is  divided  are  as  follows: — East  Riding— 
Barretts,  Barrymore,  Clondons  and  Clangibbou,  Cork,  Duhalluw, 
Fermoy,  Imokilly,  Kerrycurrihy,  Kinalea,  Kinnatalloon,  part  of 
Muskerry  East,  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  Kinsale,  and  Youghal  Liberties. 
West  Riding — Bantry,  Bear,  Carbery  East  and  West,  Courceys, 
Ibane  and  Barryroe,  Kinalmeaky,  Muskerry  West  and  part  of  Muskerry 

East.     The   following   towns   are   described  in  separate   articles  : 

BANDON,  BANTRY,  CASTLETOWN  BEREHAVEN,  CLONAKILTY,  CORK, 
DONMANWAY,  FERMOY,  KANTUBK,  KINSALE,  MACROOM,  MALLOW' 

MlDLETON,    MlLLSTREET,    MlTCHELSTOWN,    QcEENSTOWN,  SitlBBEREEN, 

SKULL,  and  YOUGHAL.  These  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Queens- 
town,  the  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions.  CLOYNE  and  Rosa,  which  give 
title  to  a  bishop,  are  also  separately  described.  Of  places  of  minor 
importance  we  select  the  following  for  a  brief  notice  here,  giving  in 
each  case  the  population  returned  in  the  Census  of  1851  : — 

Ballincullig,  population  789,  situated  on  the  Bride  River,  6  miles 
W.  from  Cork  city  on  the  road  to  Macroom,  is  rather  a  military  and 
police  depot  than  a  village.  Here  are  extensive  gunpowder  mills, 
formerly  conducted  by  tha  government,  but  now  by  a  private  com- 
pany. There  are  large  barracks  for  artillery  and  police.  The  bead- 
quarters  of  the  police  for  the  province  of  Munater  are  at  Balliucollig. 
The  village  is  very  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  of  the 
belter  class.  The  neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded  with  villa  resi- 
dences. About  a  mile  west  from  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Balliu- 
collig castle,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
remains  of  the  square  keep  and  an  inclosed  bawn  or  space  formerly 
defended  by  fortifications,  stand  on  a  limestone  rock  rising  out  of  the 
plain.  BaUintemple,  population  473,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  E. 
from  Cork,  is  noticeable  as  the  site  of  a  church  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  1392.  The  churchyard  is  still  used  for  inter- 
ments, although  the  church  has  disappeared.  Ballyclowyh,  population 
432,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from  Mallow,  contains  some  good  houses,  and 
has  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Mount 
North,  the  seat  of  lord  Lisle,  and  Lohort  castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Percevals,  earls  of  Egmout.  The  remains  of  Ballyclough  castle 
stand  a  little  way  from  the  village.  Ballycotton,  population  603, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  on  the  west  shore  of  Ballycotton 
Bay,  fl  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Castlemartyr,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  const  guard.  Ballycotton 
Islands,  at  the  southern  headland  of  the  bay,  are  frequented  by 
great  numbers  of  sea-fowl.  Ballyhouly,  population  419,  about 
10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Blackwater,  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  two 
schools.  The  neighbouring  district  is  well  cultivated  and  presents 
some  good  scenery.  Convamore  house,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Listowel,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  remains  of  Ballyhooly 
castle,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortified  residences  of  the  Roches, 
with  the  pariah  church,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  occupy  the 
summit  of  a  rock  near  the  village.  A  fair  is  held  on  August  26th. 
Jiallynacorra,  population  823,  is  on  the  Midleton  River,  about  a  rrile 
from  the  town  ot  Midleton,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Extensive  ware- 
houses are  here  for  storing  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
of  which  large  shipments  are  made.  The  neighbouring  district  is 
fruitful,  and  has  a  pleasant  appearance.  Blackrock,  population  460, 
besides  1186  inmates  of  the  county  jail,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
which  projects  into  the  Lee  River,  about  3  miles  E.  from  the  city  of 
Cork,  of  wliich  Blackrock  is  properly  a  suburb.  Numerous  villa 
residences  are  clustered  together  in  this  village  and  its  vicinity.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
an  Ursuline  monastery,  and  Blackrock  castle,  originally  built  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  as  a  round  tower  to  protect  the  river,  and  repaired 
and  enlarged  in  1722  by  the  corporation  of  Cork.  Buttevant,  popula- 
tion 1531,  is  137  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  rail  way, on  which  it  is  a  station,  and  8  miles  N.E.  from  Mallow 
on  the  River  Awbeg.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  splendour.  Two  of  the  ancient 
castles  remain,  together  with  the  ruina  of  the  abbey  finely  situated  on 
an  eminence  over  the  Awbeg.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  hewn  limestone  in  the  later  English  style.  A  barrack 
for  infantry  covers  an  area  of  23  acres.  There  are  hero  a  fever 
hospital  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are  fairs  in 
March,  July,  October,  and  November.  Varrigaline,  population  602, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Cork,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Awnbuee 
River  into  an  inlet  of  Cork  harbour,  although  now  an  insignificant 
village  was  intended  by  its  founder,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  to  compete 
with  Cork  city,  a  project  which  was  stopped  by  the  rebellion  and  the 
earl's  death.  Near  the  church,  which  is  a  neat  gothic  structure,  are 
some  picturesque  ruins  of  Carrigaline  Castle.  There  are  large  flour- 
tnilU  here.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  A  fever  hospital  of  the  Cork 
Union  district  is  maintained  in  the  village.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Whit-Monday,  August  12th,  and  November  8th.  Ca.rnrjl.ohill,  popu- 
lation 885,  about  10  miles  E.  from  Cork,  on  the  road  to  Waterford, 
has  a  small  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools.  In 
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the  vicinity  are  some  remains  of  circular  entrenchments,  and  numerous 
subterranean  chamber*  or  cellar*.  Fain  are  held  here  in  March, 
May,  August,  September,  and  November.  Barry**  Court,  formerly 
called  Castle  Cloydubh,  a  lofty  building  in  the  square  form,  was 
originally  erected  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  In  1680  it  wa*  let  fire  to  by  the  then  proprietor,  Lord 
Barry,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  orden  to  seize  the  castle.  It  has  been 
repaired  within  the  last  few  yean,  and  is  now  inhabited.  Cattlrlyont, 
population  479,  about  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Fennoy,  contains  some 
remains  of  a  Dominican  friary.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
There  are  here  a  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Six  fain  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Cattttmarlyr,  population  1800,  about 
6  mile*  E.  from  Midleton,  once  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  now 
only  a  village,  but  has  a  neat  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  the  Earl  of 
Shannon'*  demesne  of  Castlemartyr,  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle,  its  plain  modern  mansion,  and  it*  extensive  plantations,  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.  There  are  also  numerous  villa 
residence*  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  fever  hospital  and  a 
dispensary.  The  market-house  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
Fain  are  held  on  May  2nd  and  October  2nd.  Cattldownroche,  popu- 
lation 933,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Awbeg,  6  miles  below  Doneraile, 
and  1  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  Awbeg  with  the  Blackwater, 
147  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  way  of  Buttevant,  is  a  remarkably 
picturesque  village.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  Lords  Roche,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  stands  on  a  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  surrounding  landscape. 
It  has  been  modernised,  and  is  still  inhabited.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  fain  on  May  25th,  July  25th,  and  December  12th. 
Edmund  Burke  attended  the  village  school  when  a  boy,  his  father 
being  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  CattUtovniena,  population 
670,  a  bathing  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Castlehaven,  about  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Skibbereen.  The  custom- 
house for  the  port  of  Baltimore  is  at  Castletownsend,  and  there  is  a 
station  of  the  coast  guard.  The  parish  church  stands  within  the 
demesne  of  Castletownsend,  adjoining  the  village.  Ckarlerille,  popu- 
lation 2660,  besides  2274  in  the  workhouse,  hospital,  and  bridewell, 
1294  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  on  which  it  has  a  station,  is  a  well  situated,  compact,  thriv- 
ing town.  The  principal  street  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  old 
mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  and  is  wide  and  neatly  built 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  Urge  and  handsome.  The  town,  which 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  tillage  country,  owe*  its  origin  to 
Lord  Broghill,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  who  founded  it  as  a 
purely  Protestant  borough.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  now  Roman  Catholics.  Charleville  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  wa*  disfranchised  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The 
manufacture  of  blanket*  and  leather  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 
Petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are  a  station  of  the  constabulary,  a 
bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  fever  hospital.  Fairs  ore  held  on 
October  10th  and  November  12th.  Ckvrchtovm,  population  249, 
reduced  from  638  in  1841,  situated  midway  between  Buttevant  and 
Doneraile,  about  142  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  large,  neat  village, 
with  a  handsome  church.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
who  take*  hi*  title  from  a  townland  in  this  parish.  This  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork  abounds  in  military  and  ecclesiastical  remains. 
[KiMTRK.]  CLOTHE,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  is  described  in  n 
separate  article.  Co*rtmacthtrry,  population  526,  about  6  miles  E. 
from  Clonakilty,  situated  on  the  south  shore  just  within  the  entrance 
of  Courtmacsherry  Bay,  is  the  station  of  a  fishery  and  possesses  some 
trade.  A  good  deal  of  corn  is  exported.  Near  the  village  is  Court- 
macsherry  House,  the  marine  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  There  is 
here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard.  Dmrrailt,  population  1856, 
situated  on  the  Awbeg,  about  142  miles  8.W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  neat, 
small  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Lords  President  of  Minister. 
It  contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  small  convent,  and 
a  court-house.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fain  are  held  on 
August  12th  and  November  12th.  Doneraile  town  gives  title  to  the 
family  of  St.  Lrger.  The  ruins  of  Kilcoleman  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Spenser,  stand  about  2  mile*  north  of  the  town  in  a  some- 
what bleak  situation  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Ballyorra.  Recent 
investigation  ha*  shown  that  Spenser's  wife  was  one  of  the  St.  Leger 
family  (•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,1  1860.)  Dtntgiat. 
758,  about  2  mile*  from  Cork,  but  regarded  a*  a  suburb 
of  that  city,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Cork  harbour.  It 
ha*  a  sail-cloth  manufactory  and  a  rope-work.  Numerous  handsome 
villas  adorn  the  vicinity.  Gtanw^rtk,  population  869,  i.  a  large  village, 
•bout  4  mile*  N.\\  .  from  Fennoy,  situated  on  the  Funcheon  Rivir, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Awbeg.  It  wa*  it  one  timo  a  corporate  town  of  some  importance. 
K*«r  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  considerable  strength.  A  Dominican  monastery  formerly 
•tood  here.  Beaide*  the  parish  church,  which  is  an  old  buildiuK 
there  are  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholic*  and  several  schools.  Six 
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fain   an    bald   in    the  course   of   the   year.       /miufcumon,    popu- 
lation   620,    situated    on    the    left    bank    of    the    river    Bandon 
about    4    miles    N.E.    from    Bandon,    was    formerly    a    place    of 
importance,    but    is  now    a  met*   village,   with  a  small  trade  in 


linen.  By  the  Bandou  rivor  vessels  can  come  up  to  Innishannou 
from  Kinsale  harbour.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fain  on 
May  29th  and  October  3rd.  A  dispensary  of  the  liandoii  Poor-Law 
Union  is  stationed  here.  Kildomry,  population  41)7,  a  small  post- 
town,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Puncheon  Kivrr,  4  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Mitchelstown.  There  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  dispensary  of  the  Mitchelstown  Poor-Law  Union. 
sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fain  in  May,  June,  September,  and 
November.  Kilicarth,  population  11s.'.,  about  2  miles  N.N.K.  from 
Fennoy,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Funcheon  River,  at  the 
base  of  the  Kilworth  Mountains,  on  the  road  from  C'logheen  to  Fennoy, 
in  a  favourable  situation  for  manufactures ;  but  the  great  water-power 
here  available  has  hitherto  been  only  applied  to  flax-d  renting  on  a 
small  scale.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  con- 
tains several  good  dwellings.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is 
ancient,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  market-house  is  a 
neat  building.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches. 
There  are  some  corn-mills.  Several  fine  mansions  are  in  tin-  % 
Fain  are  held  six  times  in  the  year.  Litcarrol,  population  531,  a 
mile  west  from  Churchtown,  is  a  poor  village  with  the  remains  of  a 
noble  castle.  The  erection  of  the  castle  is  ascribed  to  King  John.  It 
forms  a  quadrangle  of  24.0  feet  by  120  feet,  and  was  flanked  by  four 
circular  and  two  quadrangular  towers.  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Egmont  family,  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse  and  covered-wny  in 
1641.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here, and  there  are  fain  on  May  Island 
31st,  August  31st,  and  November  29th.  Monlutoum,  population  4S4, 
situated  about  a  mile  S.  from  Passage,  on  the  west  shore  of  Cork  har- 
bour, opposite  Queenstown,  is  an  agreeable  bathing  place,  containing 
several  good  residences.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  modern  edifice, 
with  a  tower  and  spire.  On  an  elevated  site  near  the  town  stand  the 
ruins  of  Monkstown  Castle,  erected  by  Eustace  Gould  in  1636.  The 
name  of  the  town  was  derived  from  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
here  in  the  14th  century.  Fain  are  held  in  March,  May,  August,  and 
November.  Xevmarkct,  population  1265,  besides  556  in  an  auxiliary 
workhouse  of  the  Kanturk  Poor-Law  Union,  situated  on  tl:>  ri\vr 
Allua,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Kanturk,  is,  aw  its  name  implies,  a 
market-town.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  containing  several 
good  dwelling-houses.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary. 
John  Philpot  Curran  was  a  native  of  Newmarket,  and  receh 
earliest  instructions  at  a  small  school  in  the  town.  Fain  are  li 
June  8th,  September  8th,  October  10th,  and  November  21st.  Pauage, 
population  2857,  about  6milesE.S.E.  from  Cork,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  westsideofCorkharbour.opposite  Great  Island.  Thereare  here  dock- 
yards. A  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Wesleyau  Methodist 
chapel  are  in  the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Passage  is  much 
frequented  ss  a  bathing  place,  and  there  are  numerous  villas  in  the 
vicinity.  Rathcormack,  population  971,  about  14  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Cork,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bride  River,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
street.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  several  schools,  a  sessions-house,  and 
a  fever  hospital.  Petty  sessions  ore  held  monthly,  and  fain  on  August 
12th  and  October  29th.  Rathcormack  had  a  charter  of  33  Char: 
conferring  the  power  to  send  members  to  Parliament.  Roes,  or  Ross- 
CAHDEHV,  which  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  is  described  separately.  Timo- 
league,  population  393,  about  4  miles  E.N.E.  from  Clonakilty,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  actuary  of  the  Arrigadeen  River,  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed 
for  the  remains  of  its  once  famous  abbey,  said  to  have  l» 
in  the  14th  century.  There  are  also  some  vestiges  of  an  old  castle. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fain  four  times  in  the  year. 
Vt'atergratthill,  population  051,  about  9  miles  N.E.  by  N.  froi. 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  tract  of  country  which  rises 
between  the  valley  of  the  Lee  and  that  of  the  Blackwater.  The  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  highest  under  cultivation  in  the 
district  The  general  appearance  of  the  surrounding  district  is  bleak 
and  barren.  The  town  contains  a  small  Episcopal  chapel,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Whtityatc,  population  1228,  about 
6  miles  S.W.  from  Cloyne,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cork  harbour. 
Many  of  the  inhabitant*  are  employed  in  fishing.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  good  mansions.  Carlisle  Fort,  one  of  two  fortifica- 
tions by  which  Cork  harbour  is  defended,  stands  near  the  •. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

Industry. — The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  time  flourished 
in  several  towns  of  this  county.  Of  late  considerable  cflorts  have  been 
made  to  revive  the  linen  manufacture.  The  growth  of  flax  has  been 
extensively  promoted.  Scutching-mills  have  been  put  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  an  establishment  was  opened  a  few  yearn  ago 
at  Drimoleaguc,  near  Skiliberccn,  for  steeping  the  flax  by  an  improved 
process.  The  cultivation  of  green  crops  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended in  consequence  of  the  potato  failure ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
southern  districts  of  the  county  has  been  materially  iui].r<.vrii.  Tlio 
Cutleries  along  the  coast  are  important  The  head  quarters  of  the 
various  fishery  district*  are  Youghal,  Quceiihtown,  Kinrale, 
bereen,  and  Castletown.  These  districts  comprise  in  all  389  miles  of 
maritime  boundaries,  employing  about  5000  registered  fishing  vessels, 
and  about  25,000  men  and  boy*. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  English,  Cork  was  a  separate  kingdom,  of 
which  the  princes  were  the  Mac-Carthys.     The  ancient  kingdom  of 
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Cork  included,  besides  the  present  county,  a  considerable  tract  in 
Kerry  and  Limerick.  In  1172  Dei-mod  Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Cork, 
swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  II.,  but  broke  his  engagements,  and  the 
kingdom  thus  forfeited  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry  in  1177  on 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork,  with  the 
cantred  adjoining,  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Fitz-Gerald,  the 
eighth  earl  of  Desmond,  a  descendant  of  De  Cogan,  found  himself  in 
possession  of  almost  the  entire  kingdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to 
himself  the  right  of  levying  separate  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects, 
after  the  Irish  manner,  he  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  15th  February  1467.  Gerald,  the  fifteenth  and  last  carl, 
possessed  territory  to  an  amount  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
private  property  in  Ireland.  His  estates  extended  upwards  of  150 
miles  throughout  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Lime- 
rick, and  comprehended  an  area  of  574,628  acres,  according  to  the 
rough  estimate  of  those  times,  the  calculation  seeming  to  have  refer- 
ence only  to  profitable  land.  When  Simnel  and  \Varbeck  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  English  people  in  favour  of  their  pretensions,  many  of 
the  Irish  nobility  who  were  of  English  descent  left  their  estates  in 
Ireland  in  order  to  render  assistance.  While  they  were  absent  in 
England  the  Irish  returned  from  their  fortresses  and  overran  the  new 
plantations. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  northern  rebellion  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
Cork  *  as  considered  the  fittest  place  for  an  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  cause  under  the  auspices  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom 
the  country  had  been  offered  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  principal 
Irish  agent  in  bringing  about  the  invasion  was  James  Fitz-Maurice, 
the  brother  of  tae  fifteenth  earl.  The  war  which  ensued  was  preda- 
tory and  sanguinary  on  both  side*,  and  lasted  till  November  1583, 
when  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  after  losing  all  his  castles,  and  being  driven 
to  lurk  for  months  together  in  the  woods,  was  put  to  death  by  one 
Kelly.  'The  forfeited  estates  were  divided  into  seigniories,  and  granted 
to  English  adventurers.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres  fell  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1602  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conveyed  his  proportion  in  Cork  and  Water- 
ford  for  a  small  sum  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  the  English  were  generally 
successful  in  retaining  the  walled  towns  and  castles.  Lord  Castlehaven 
had  some  successes  on  the  other  side  in  1645,  taking  Mitchelstown, 
Liscarrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  castles  north  of  the  Black- 
water  in  this  county ;  but  these  places  did  not  long  remain  in  his 
hands.  Two  important  engagements  took  place  in  the  county  in  1642 
and  1647,  in  both  of  which  the  Irish  were  defeated.  About  1657 
Lord  Broghill  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  restoration,  which 
event  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660  ;  he  was 
subsequently  created  Lord  Orrery,  and  advanced  to  the  presidency  of 
Munster.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  this  county  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  series  of  conflicts  between  the 
native  Irish  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  militia  of  British  descent. 

The  antiquities  of  Cork  county  are  chiefly  military,  and  comprise 
nomc  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  castle  of 
Kanturk,  built  by  MTJonogh,  Prince  of  Duhallow,  is  a  quadrangle  of 
12' i  feet  by  80  feet,  and  about  70  feet  in  height.  Lohort  castle, 
built  in  King  John's  reign,  is  a  massive  keep  80  feet  high.  Liscarrol 
castle,  of  the  same  date,  is  already  noticed.  Blarney  castle,  built  by 
Cormack  M'Carthy  in  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  building  is  now  standing  :  the  walls  are  18  feet 
thick,  and  the  great  tower  90  feet  high.  The  other  castles  still 
standing  in  the  county  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  historical 
i  Ti*  • -rest. 

Cork  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Ross,  and, 
to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Cork  is  the  assize-town. 
The  county  jail,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is 
!<;red  the  most  perfect  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland. 
There  are  18  bridewells  in  the  other  principal  towns.  Quarter 
sessions  for  the  east  riding  are  held  at  Cork,  Fermoy,  Kanturk, 
Kinsale,  Mallow,  Midleton,  and  Youghal ;  for  the  west  riding  at 
Bandon,  Bantry,  Clonakilty,  Macroom,  and  Skibbcreen.  The  county 
infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum  are  at  Cork :  there  are  fever  hospitals 
at  Cork  and  15  other  towns,  and  71  dispensaries  in  the  county.  Cork 
city  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cork  military  district :  there  are  17 
barrack  stations  in  the  county.  A -convict  establishment  commenced 
in  1847  is  maintained  on  Spike  Island.  The  constabulary  force 
riiiiiilicre  in  all  647,  including  officers;  in  the  east  riding  there  are 
\'i  districts  with  79  stations ;  the  west  riding  has  8  districts  and  50 
stations.  The  east  riding  has  19,  and  the  west  riding  33  stations 
<rf  tho  coast-guard,  including  in  all  29  officers  and  246  men.  In 
1  -~i I  there  were  three  savings  banks  in  the  county — at  Cork,  Fermoy, 
and  yougti.il.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th, 
1851,  wm  303,728*.  14».  "'/. 

The   county   waa   represented    in    the   Irish   Parliament   by    26 

members,  of  whom  two  were  returned  by  the  county,  two  by  the 

city  of  Cork,  and  two  each  by  the  boroughs  of  Kinsale,  Youghal, 

Bsndon,    Mallow,    Doneraile,    Rathcormack,    Midleton,    Charleville, 

nnit.yr,    l'.!dtiinor>:,    a.nd   Clomikilt.y.     With    the    exception    of 

Guidon,  Midl'.w,  Kinnale,  and  You;;lial,  tlnvx:  boroughs,  at  the 

.('  representation.     The  ivpiv- 
•:..n  in  tin!  Imperial  Parliament  is  now  confined  to  two  members 
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for  the  county  at  large,  two  for  Cork  city,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Youghal,  Baudon,  Mallow,  and  Kinsale. 

(Smith,  History  of  the  County  of  Cork ;  Cox,  History  of  Ireland  ; 
Ordnance  Survey  Map  ;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac.) 

CORK,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  an  epis- 
copal city,  a  county  in  itself,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  51°  53'  N.  lat.,  8"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  166  miles  S.W. 
from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway.  The 
population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  85,745,  besides 
4277  in  the  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
public  works  are  under  the  care  of  various  bodies  of  commissioners. 
Cork  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  169,828  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  167,450. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  river  Lee,  about  7  miles  above  the 
expansion  of  that  river  which  forms  the  land-locked  harbour  of  Cork. 
The  central  part  occupies  the  eastern  half  of  an  island  about  two 
miles  iu  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  formed 
by  the  north  and  south  channels  of  the  Lee.  The  remainder  of  the 
city  is  built  on  the  declivities  of  the  river  banks ;  the  northern 
section  extending  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  northward  with  a 
steep  ascent  along  the  leading  road  to  Mallow,  and  the  southern  lying 
along  a  gentle  slope  parallel  with  the  river.  The  name  of  the  city 
(Corcayh)  indicates  the  marshy  nature  of  the  site  on  which  it  is  built. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Among 
the  public  buildings  in  the  insular  part  of  the  city  are  the  custom- 
house, the  commercial  buildings,  the  county  club-house,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  city  and  county  court-house,  erected  in 
1835,  at  a  cost  of  22,000?.,  has  an  octostyle  Corinthian  portico, 
stirmounted  by  colossal  emblematic  figures  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Mercy. 
The  columns,  which  are  30  feet  high  and  advanced  20  feet  in  front  of 
the  building,  rise  from  a  platform  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

From  the  island  a  fine  approach  to  the  city  is  afforded  through 
Great  George-street  and  along  the  Western-road.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  are  the  city  jail,  and  extensive  barracks.  The 
church  of  St.  Anne  Shandon  stands  on  the  ascent  of  tho  hill,  and  as 
its  tower  rises  170  feet  high,  it  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  are  the  corn  exchange,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  cathedral,  the  Queen's  college,  and  the  county  jail.  Tho 
cathedral  is  a  plain  oblong  building,  almost  wholly  of  modern 
erection.  A  pointed  doorway,  and  the  tower,  which  is  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  spire,  are  the  principal  portions  of  the  old  building 
remaining.  The  diocesan  library  stands  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  west  is  the  episcopal  palace,  and  to  the  west  of  this,  on  a 
bold  site  overlooking  the  gardens  and  promenades  of  Mardyke,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  south  channel  of  the  Lee,  stands  the 
Queen's  college.  The  northern  front,  extending  300  feet,  exhibits  a 
bold  elevation  in  the  later  English  style.  An  entrance  tower,  70  feet 
high,  and  an  examination  hall,  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the 
facade,  are  conspicuous  features.  The  interior  quadrangle  is  cloistered 
on  two  sides.  The  material  of  the  building  is  gray  limestone.  Both 
branches  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  tho 
southern  channel,  are  quayed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  The  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the  principal 
are  St.  Patrick's  bridge,  of  three  arches,  leading  to  St.  Patrick's- 
street  from  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and  Anglesey  bridge, 
of  cast  metal,  opposite  the  corn  exchange,  with  a  drawbridge  to 
admit  vessels  to  the  upper  quays  of  the  south  branch  of  the  river. 
A  tract  of  240  acres  has  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  bod  of  the 
river,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and  carriage  drives  as  a  city  park. 

Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  in  Cork  six  parish  churches  and 
two  chapels  of  ease,  three  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels,  four 
monasteries,  and  two  nunneries,  each  having  a  chapel  attached  ;  two 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  four  for  Methodists,  two  for  Baptists,  one 
for  Independents,  and  one  for  Quakers.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
places  of  worship,  the  most  spacious  is  the  united  parish  chapel  of 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  which  serves  as  the  cathedral 
of  the  diocese.  It  is  externally  a  plain  building  in  the  later  English 
style,  but  very  richly  decorated  in  the  interior.  Brickfield  chapel  of 
case  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  an  elegant 
portico  of  eight  columns  of  gray  marble,  and  a  Corinthian  cupola 
surmounted  by  figures  ofjthe  Apostles.  St.  Mary's  chapel,  on  Pope's 
Quay,  in  the  northern  division  of  the  city,  has  an  Ionic  portico  of 
six  columns.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  Charlotte's  Quay, 
adjoining  the  South  Mall,  erected  a  few  years  back  by  the  very  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  Temperance,  is  a  rich 
and  striking  specimen  of  the  pointed  gothic,  built  in  gray  limestone. 
The  front  has  an  open  portico  of  three  lofty  arches,  with  a  screen  of 
rich  tracery  in  tho  centre  arch,  forming  a  porch.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  flying  buttresses.  Tho  spire  and 
tower,  which  are  of  light  and  graceful  proportions,  rise  to  a  height 
of  200  feet.  Tho  cost  of  the  building  exceeded  20,000/.,  to  which 
Mr.  Mathew  contributed  10,000*. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are,  besides  the  Queen's 
College,  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  incorporated  in  1807,  for 
"  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  facilitating  the  general  introduction  of 
improvements  in  arts  and  manufactures,  especially  iu  agriculture ; " 
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the  Cork  Library  Society  ;  the  Mechanics  Institute  ;  the  Agricultural, 
iTlunil,  and  (.'iivu-riaii  societies;  and  an  Art  -l'ni..n.  The  Cork 
Institution  in  established  in  the  old  custom-house,  a  Urge  brick 
hml.  ling  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  library, 
an  observatory,  a  museum  of  physical  and  experimental  philooophy,  and 
a  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique.  The  oasts  in  the  museum  of  the 
institution  were  originally  presented  by  King  Qeorge  IV.  to  the  Cork 
Society  of  Arts.  This  society  was  for  a  time  eminently  successful, 
and  numbers  among  its  former  pupils  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day  in  painting  and  sculpture,  for  which  arts  the  Cork 
youths  are  considered  to  possess  a  natural  genius.  The  former  botanical 
gardens  attached  to  the  Cork  Institution,  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  near  the  workhouse,  were  purchased  by  the  very 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  and  hare  been  converted  into  a  cemetery  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  until  the  new  Poor  Law 
superseded  it  was  the  Foundling  hospital,  originally  intended  as  a 
workhouse.  The  hospital  derived  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
•Killing  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  came  into  the  harbour.  This  impost 
is  now  abolished.  Skiddy's  almshouses,  Bertridge's  charity,  the  Blue- 
Coat  hospital,  and  Green-Coat  hospital,  are  charitable  foundations  in 
which  relief  is  extended  solely  to  Protestants.  There  are  also  two 
infirmaries  and  a  Kcver  hospital,  two  Lying-in  hospitals,  two  Houses  of 
llefuge  for  destitute  females,  a  general  dispensary,  and  a  number  of 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  institutions.  A  sum  of  30,0002.  was 
in  1833  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  for  the  support  of  the  aged 
Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  river  banks  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  the  city  to 
Cork  Harbour,  are  richly  planted  and  studded  with  villas.  The  scenery 
from  Cork  to  Passage  by  the  river  is  particularly  fine,  the  banks  on 
both  sides  being  continuously  occupied  with  the  ornamental  planting 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  a  series  of  villa  residences.  Blackrock  Castle, 
a  picturesque  tower  used  by  the  corporation  of  Cork  as  conservators 
of  the  river,  and  serving  as  a  lighthouse,  is  situated  about  four  miles 
below  the  city  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  scenery  of  great  luxuriance.  Below  Blackrock  Point  the  Lee 
forms  a  sheet  of  water  called  Lough  Hahon,  which  is  crossed  at  its 
narrowest  part  by  a  ferry  between  Passage  and  Great  Island,  and 
three  miles  farther  south  expands  into  the  noble  land-locked  harbour 
of  fork.  The  northern  portion  of  the  basin  of  which  Cork  Harbour 
proper  forms  only  a  portion,  is  occupied  by  Little  Island,  Foaty 
Inland,  and  Great  Island,  separated  from  one  another  and  (on  all 
sides  but  the  south)  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  actuaries.  The 
expanse  of  deep  water  included  between  Great  Island  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  basin  is  from  2  to  3j  miles  .from  north  to  south  by  from 
2  to  0  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  2  mile.s 
long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  defended  by  Carlisle 
fort  at  the  eastern  entrance  and  Camdeu  fort  at  the  western  entrance. 
Spike  Inland,  Rocky  Island,  and  Hawlbowliuo  Inland  lie  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  are  occupied  respectively  by  a  convict  depot 
and  strong  fortifications,  a  powder  magazine,  and  naval  and  ordnance 
stores  and  warehouses.  On  the  south  side  of  Great  Island,  over- 
looking the  inner  harbour,  is  Cove,  now  Qucenstown.  Here  is 
unlimited  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  [QuEENSTOWX.J  Within 
the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  can  now  unload 
at  the  quays.  Belonging  to  the  port  are  140  pilots,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  harbour  commissioners.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December 
81st  1862  were:  —  Under  60  tons,  160  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  3672  ; 
above  60  tons  232,  tonnage  41,608  :  steam  vessels,  under  60  tons  7, 
tonnage  214  ;  above  60  tons  16,  tonnage  4671.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852 
were  :—  Costwise,  sailing  vessels,  inwards  1670,  tonnage  186,657  ;  out- 
wards 1200,  tonnage  84,465  :  steam  vessels,  inwards  249,  tonnage 
100,042;  outwards  266,  tonnage  102,145.  Colonial,  inwards  53 
vessel*,  tonnage  14,888;  outwards  75,  tonnage  19,588.  Foreign, 
inwards,  British  vessels  202,  tonnage  89,675;  foreign  vessels  162, 
tonnage  S7.9S8  :  outwards,  British  vessels  62,  tonnage  12,494  ;  foreign 
vessels  142,  tonnage  33,608. 

The  school  of  8t  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  inhabitants 
to  the  locality.  The  city  walls  were  built  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th 
century,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  King  John.  About  1  620  Cork  was 
counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland,  being  inferior  both  to  Watorford 
and  Limerick.  In  10VO  it  endured  a  siege  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
Harlborougb,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  foot  and  1200  horse,  against 
which  it  held  out  for  five  days.  The  city  has  increased  greatly  since 
UM  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  island  was  formerly  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  form  the  principal  modern  streets.  Tho  Grand 
Parade  was  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patricktitraet  in  like  manner  in 
1783;  and  Nil.-*trr.-t  in  170.'.  The  South  Hall,  the  best  street  in 
nod  Nelson's  Place,  had  a  similar  origin.  The  insular  appearance 
of  the  central  part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed. 
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street  fronts  of  many  of  the  houses.  The  stone  generally  employed 
in  building  is  clay-slate  of  a  dark  colour. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Cork.     Tin- 
import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of  which  the  annual  average  is  15,000 
tons.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bacon,  butter,  com,  live 
stock,  provisions,  and  linen.     Cork  butter  hold*  a  very  high  character 
in  the  market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  superior  cooperage  of 
the  casks.     Manufactures  of  glass,  metal  castings,  gloves,  leather,  and 
woollen  cloth  are  carried  on.    There  are  numerous  and  very  extennive 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  flour  inenl 
foreign  and  colonial  trad*  is  principally  with  1'urtugal,  the   M  • 
ranean,  the  Baltic,  and   Canada.     The  amount  of  customs  dn' 
1851  was  236,5311.     The  city  is  the  assize  town  for  the  couv 
Cork  and  is  on  the  Munster  circuit. 

The  see  of  Cork  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  Cashel. 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  12  prebendaries.     The  dioceie  stretches  across  the  central  d 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  includes  the  county   of  the   city.       It 
extend*  in  length,  from  east  to  west  74   miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  Iti  miles.     It  contains  83  parishes,  constituting  77  benefices. 
The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barr,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century.     It   became  united  to  Cloyue  about  1164,. 
continued  till  1586,  when  together  with  Cloyne  it  was  ium> 
the  diocese  of  Ross.    In  1678,  these  dioceses  were  again  d. 
and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  forming  a  separate  diocese.     By 
the  Act  3rd  and  4th  Win.  IV.  c.  37,  called  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  these  sees  again  became  united,  and  the  income  of  the  bishop 
was  fixed  at  24981.  per  annum. 

(Ordnance  Surrey  Mn/i ;  Smith,  Jfittory  of  the  County  of  Cork; 
Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary  ;  Thorn,  Jriik  Almanac.) 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  county  in  Basse-Bretagne,  in  France,  of  which 
Quimper-Corentin   was   the   capital.      It   comprised   the 
Quirnper  and  St-Pol-de-Leon,  and  is  now  divided  among  the  degtart- 
menU  of  C6tes-du-Nord,   Finistere,  and  Morbihou.     In   the  t 
Julius  Caesar  this  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Curiosoliti  and  the 
Osismii.     The  name  some  derive  from  'Cornu  G.illi.i.-'  t 
Gaul),  others  from  the  English  '  Cornwall,'  whence  they  say  a  number 
of  the  ancient  Britons  emigrated  to  this  part  of  liretague. 

CORNUS.     [AVEVBOK.] 

CORNWALL,  an  English  county,  forming  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.     The  form  of  the  county  a)i|>i 
that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  a  line  about  7u  miles  long, 
drawn  east-north-east  and  west-south-west  from  Peulee  Point 
entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  to  the  Land's  End,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  base ;   another  line  42  miles  long,  drawn  north-north-west  and 
south-south-east  from  Peulee  Point  to  the  north-east  corner  u(  the 
county  as  the  perpendicular;  and  a  line  81  miles  long  drawn 
east  and  south-west  from  the  last-mentioned  jKiiut  to  the  L:m-i 
as  the  hypotheuuse.     Cornwall  lies  between  49°  56'  and  60°  66'  N.  lat., 
4°  7'  and  6"  42'  W.  long.     The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the 
Seilly  Isles,  is  1365  square  miles,  being  rather  legs  than  the  area  of 
the  triangle  above  described.    The  population  of  Cornwall,  including 
the  Seilly  Islands,  was  355, 558  in  1651,  being  259  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  the  general  average  for  England  and  Wales  being  307  persons  to 
a  Mjuare  mile. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  is  conterminous  is  Devonshire, 
which  bounds  it  E.N.E. ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surround.  •  I  by  the 
ocean.     The  north-west  coast  is  high  and  roeky. 
the  border  of  Devonshire  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  fon 
shallow  bays  (Bude   Bay   and  Widemouth  Bay),  succeeded  by  tho 
headlands  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Peukcnuer  Point,  and  Corn- 
beak.      From    Carnbeak    the    coast    runs    south-west    and    forms 
several  headlands,  TinUgcl  Head  being  tho  principal ;  and  several 
small  bays  as  far  as  Pentire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  »r 
the  river  Alan  or  Camel,  the  entrance  of  which  forms  the  ha 
Padstow.     A   few  mil.-*   W.S.W.    from   these  is   Trevose  Head,    the 
most  prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county  :    this  i«  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan  bays,  Towan  I 
Fistal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays,  Peuhale  Point,  Ligger  or  I 
Bay,  and  St.  Ives'  Bay,  Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  i 
Peden-Mcau-Duo  Points,  the  lost  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  t  Li- 
Land's  End.     The  general  direction  of  the  coast  from  Trevose  HIM- I 
to  Cape  Cornwall  is  south-west;  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  tin-  ! 
Knd  duo  south.     Along  this  side  of  the  county  are  scattered  -  • 
islets  and  insulated  rock  n«  that  is  worthy  of  notice.     (HI' 

the  Land's  End  are  the  Seilly  Islands,  a  numerous  and  not 
portant  group.     [SULI.Y  ISLANDS.] 

The  coast  from   land's   End   to   Plymouth   Sound   in   marked  by 
bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays,  and  has  more  frequent  ii» 
of  low  and  shelving  beach.     From  the  Laud's  End  to  Mount 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex   to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a  number  of 
Htnall  headlands  with  intervening  coves.     Mount's  Bay  takes  its  name 
from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable  insulated  rock  oppori 
town  of  Marazion,  and  eunnerted  with  tho  mainland  by  a  can 
over  the  sands;  Cuddan  Point  t< •; 

bay.  From  Cuddan  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the  I.i/ard, 
the  most  southern  point  of  England  :  and  thence  turning  north-east 
forms  tho  headlands  of  louis  Head,  black  Head,  ChyttaLs  Point, 
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Dranna  Point,  Nare  Point,  Roscmullion  Head,  and  Pendennis  Point, 
which  last  two  form  the  extremities  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Between 
Nare  Point  and  Rosemullion  Head  ia  the  wide  actuary  of  the  Helford 
River.  Between  Pendennia  Point  and  Zone  or  St.  Anne's  Point  (the 
next  important  headland)  is  the  wide  testuary  of  the  Fal,  known  by 
the  name  of  Carrick  Road,  of  which  Falmouth  harbour  and  St.  Mawes 
harbour  are  branches.  From  Zone  Point  the  coast  still  runs  north- 
east to  Greber  Head,  forming  Gerrans,  Verryan,  Mevagissey,  St. 
Austell,  and  St.  Blazey  bays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
Point,  Dodman  or  Deadman  Point  (379  feet  high),  Chapel  Point,  and 
the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast  runs  east  to  the  Rauie 
Head  and  Penlee  Point  (which  is  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound), 
forming  Looe  and  Whitesand  bays.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  this 
coast  are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Lauuceston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  ;  but  Bodmin,  which  has  a 
better  title,  is  more  central  :  it  is  about  210  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London 
in  a  direct  line,  or  234  miles  by  the  road  through  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 
'ace,  JJydro'jraphy,  Communica' ions,  <kc. — From  the  central 
part  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  irregular.  The 
great  post-roads  pass  over  the  central  high  ground,  from  which,  being 
for  the  most  part  waste  moorland,  travellers  are  led  to  form  a  mere 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  soil  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves ; 
for  in  many  parts  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some 
of  the  valleys  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  corn  and  mea- 
dow land,  wood,  and  water.  On  the  north  coast  the  land  is  generally 
high  with  short  narrow  valleys ;  on  the  south  coast  the  valleys  are 
wider.  The  central  ridge  approaches,  on  the  border  of  Devonshire, 
the  north-western  coast ;  the  streams  that  flow  from  its  south-east 
side  have  consequently  a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable 
in  the  county.  The  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  except  where 
they  extend  down  to  the  coast  and  form  abrupt  headlands,  as  at 
Tintagel,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Land's  End.  The  elevations  which 
rise  above  800  feet  are  : — Brown  Willy,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Fowey,  1368  feet;  Rough  Tor,  near  Camelford,  1296  feet;  Sharp- 
point  Tor,  1200  feet;  Trewartha  Tor,  1050  feet ;  Mennaclew  Down, 
1124  feet;  Temple  Tor,  near  Temple,  900  feet;  Tober  Tor,  near  the 
Jamaica  Inn,  1127  feet,  and  several  others  of  nearly  equal  height 
belong  to  the  range  of  which  Brown  Willy  is  the  highest  point; 
Caradon  Hill,  north  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet;  Kit  Hill,  on  Kingston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet;  Hensbarrow  Down,  north-west  of 
St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  Barrow,  near  Tintagel,  1011  feet; 
Carnmarth,  south-east  of  Redruth,  849  feet;  Carnmenelez,  Cam- 
Menelis,  or  CarnboneUis,  south  of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  and  Carnminnis, 
south-west  of  St.  Ives,  805  feet. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  its  tributaries ; 
the  Fawey,  or  Fowey  ;  the  Fal ;  the  Alan ;  the  Seaton ;  the  Looe ;  the 
Hel,  or  Helford  ;  and  the  Heyl.  The  Tamer  rises  by  Moorwinstow, 
in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point  of  the  county  and  ex- 
tend into  Devonshire,  and  flows  south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
forming  almost  throughout  its  entire  course  the  boundary  between 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  has  some  small  tributaries  called  the 
Deer,  the  Claw,  the  Werington,  the  Attery,  the  Lyd,  and  the  Inny. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course  of  the  Tamer,  hitherto 
tolerably  straight,  becomes  more  sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts 
the  base  of  Kingston  Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens  and 
it  becomes  an  xstuary,  or  tide-water.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy  from  Dartmoor  forest,  and  the  Lynher  or  St.  German's  River 
from  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bodmin.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Tamer  is  about  59  miles ;  it  is  tidal  for  about  19  miles.  The 
Pawey,  or  Fowey,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Brown  Willy,  to  the  right 
of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to  Bodmin.  It  flows  south-south- 
east for  several  miles,  and  then  turning  westward  receives  on  the 
right  the  rivers  St.  Neot's  and  Warleggan,  besides  a  number  of 
brooks  :  it  then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lostwithiel  falls  into  the 
Ma  at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the  point  to 
where  the  tide  flows.  Ita  whole  length  is  about  30  miles  ;  the  tide 
flows  about  6  miles  up — formerly  it  flowed  higher.  The  Alan,  or 
Camel  (that  is,  the  Crooked  River)  rises  near  Davidstow,  about  3  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Camelford,  and  flows  south  by  west  past  Camelford,  after- 
wards to  the  south-west,  then  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  below 
which  it  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Pentire  Point  and 
Trevose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast.  Ita  whole  course  is  about  29 
miles,  of  which  about  8  miles  are  navigable.  The  mouth  of  the  Camel 
forms  a  harbour  for  ships  of  200  tons.  The  Fal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moor, 
near  the  high  road  from  Bodmin  to  Truro,  and  flows  south  or  south  by 
west  t  i  ad  and  Tregony,  receiving  in  its  course  the  water  of 

a  number  of  brooks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south-west  5  or  6  miles 
into  the  Hopus  Road,  formed  by  the  waters  of  St.  Clement's  Creek, 
which  rises  near  St.  Michael  or  St.  Mitchell  and  flows  south  by  west, 
and  of  the  rivers  St.  Allen,  K. nwin,  and  another,  which  meet  at 
Truro  just  before  they  join  St.  Clement's  Creek.  From  its  junction 
with  the  Mopus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or  Carreg 
Koad,  where  it  i.-i  joined  by  a  river  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uedrutli.  Falmouth  Harlmur  is  an  inlet  of  Carrick  Road  on  the 
west  tide  ;  St.  Mawes  Harbour  is  another  inlet  on  the  east  Road.  The 


whole  course  of  the  Fal  is  about  20  miles,  of  which  nearly  half  is 
tide  water.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  "in  Great  Britain.  The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small 
rivers  rising  not  far  from  Liskeard  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea  ; 
the  Seaton  on  the  east  and  the  Looe  on  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Liskeard.  The  Seaton,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  is  rather  more 
than  10  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the 
towns  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe,  ia  joined  near  its  outfall  by  the 
Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a  short  distance  up  both  these  streams. 
Another  river  of  nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Helaton, 
forms  a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town.  The  lid,  or 
Helford,  is  a  small  river,  remarkable  only  for  its  large  sestuary,  which 
penetrates  about  4  or  5  miles  inland,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
river.  The  mouth  of  the  Hel  is  between  Nare  Point  and  Rosemullion 
Point,  near  Falmouth.  The  river  Heyl,  which  falls  into  St.  Ives'  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  large  sostuary.  The 
fcstuary  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for  vessels  of  200  tons  ;  that  of  the 
Heyl,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloops  of 
not  more  than  100  tons  burden. 

Cornwall  has  three  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  and  Holsworthy 
Canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this  county,  runs  eastward 
from  Bude  Haven  to  near  the  channel  of  the  Tamer,  from  which  point 
the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal  branches  ofl'  to  the  south-south-east 
to  Launceston.  The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coal,  and  the  carrying  of  shelly  sand  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  to  be  used  as  manure.  The  Liskeard  and  Looe 
Canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  the  iestuary  of  the  river  Looe, 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure, 
and  the  mineral  products  of  the  district. 

The  mail  road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county,  entering  it  by  Poulstou  bridge,  over  the  Tamer, 
not  far  from  Launceston,  and  running  south-west  by  Launceston, 
Bodmin,  and  Truro.  Here,  and  farther  south,  several  branch  roads 
strike  otf  and  afterwards  re-unite  with  the  main  road,  which  proceeds 
to  the  Land's  End.  Another  road  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Taviatock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  bridge,  and  runs  south-west  by 
Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Lostwithiel,  St.  Austell,  and  Grampound,  to 
Truro.  The  mail-coach  roads  are  very  good. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  t&c.— The  rocks  which  predominate  in  Cornwall 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  of  our  island, 
and  belong  to  the  primitive  and  transition  classes.  The  high  land 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  this  peninsular  county,  and  extends 
from  between  Lauucestou  and  Bodmin  on  the  north-east  to  the  Laud's 
End  on  the  south-west,  is  composed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  districts  rises  to  the  surface.  Occasional  veins  or  "shoots 
from  this  granite  fornaatiou  penetrate  northward  and  southward  into 
the  superincumbent  strata ;  but  they  do  not  generally  extend  far 
from  the  principal  masses  of  granite  ;  they  are  frequently  insulated. 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerous  metallic  veins,  both  of 
copper  and  tin.  It  is  liable  to  decomposition,  to  which  cause  is 
ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  white  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth,  some  miles  in  extent,  near  St.  Stephen's,  between  Bodmin  and 
Grampound,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  granite  range  :  this  kaolin 
is  sent  to  Worcestershire  for  use  in  the  porcelain  manufacture.  The 
decomposition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those  singular  pheno- 
mena which  were  once  generally  regarded  as  Druidical  relics,  the 
Logan  Stone,  Cheese- wring,  &c.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Mount's  Bay, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  granite  split  into  irregular  masses.  Granite  is 
termed  by  the  Cornish  miners  '  grouan." 

The  rock  commonly  reposing  on  the  granite  is  the  '  killas '  of  the 
miner,  the  grauwacke  of  the  geologists.  (De  la  Beche.)  Grauwacke, 
indeed,  forms  the  principal  rock  of  Cornwall.  On  the  south  or  south- 
east Side  of  the  granite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  70  degrees  :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  granite  forma- 
tion the  dip  is  nearly  north-east.  The  killas  is  traversed  by  veins  or 
dykes  of  granitic  and  felspar  porphyry,  termed  by  the  miners  'Elvan.' 
These  dykes  (or  channels  in  the  language  of  the  miners)  are  rarely 
found  in  the  granite;  their  general  direction  on  the  surface  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map,  and  the  Geological  Map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  north-east  and  south-west ;  they  vary  from  a 
few  fathoms  to  50  and  even  80  fathoms  in  thickness;  and  in  some 
cases  are  continuous  through  a  long  tract  of  country.  The  metallic 
veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  commonly  pass  through  them,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in  the  Elvan  than  when  in  the 
superincumbent  and  subjacent  rocks.  Roofing-slate  is  quarried  in 
the  killas  formation  near  Tiutagel  Head.  The  metallic  veins 
which  contain  copper  or  tin,  or  both,  run  usually  east  and  west,  and 
penetrate  both  the  granite  and  clay-slate ;  those  which  contain 
lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or  antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little 
exception,  and  are  believed  to  be  always  in  the  clay  slate. 

The  Lizard  Head  is  composed  of  mica-slate,  which  however 
occupies  a  very  limited  area ;  the  neighbouring  country  is  composed 
of  hornblende  and  diallage  rocks,  but  chiefly  of  serpentine.  Nenr  the 
Lizard  are  veins  of  soap-stone,  which,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  friable  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  serpentine 
incloses  and  passes  into  asbestos,  and  small  quantities  of  native 
copper  have  been  found  in  it. 
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the  Cork  Library  Society ;  the  Mechanics  Institute  ;  the  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  ;uid  Cuvieruui  societies;  and  an  Art-Union.  The  Cork 
Institution  is  established  in  tho  old  custom-house,  a  large  brick 
building  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  library, 
an  observatory,  a  museum  of  physical  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
a  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique.  The  casts  in  the  museum  of  the 
institution  were  originally  presented  by  King  George  I V.  to  the  Cork 
Society  of  Art*.  This  society  was  for  a  time  eminently  successful, 
and  numbers  among  its  former  pupils  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day  in  painting  and  sculpture,  for  which  arts  the  Cork 
youths  are  considered  to  ponesi  a  natural  genius.  The  former  botanical 
gardens  attached  to  the  Cork  Institution,  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  near  the  workhouse,  were  purchased  by  the  very 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  and  have  been  converted  into  a  cemetery  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Pere  U  Chaise  at  Paris. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  until  the  new  Poor  Law 
superseded  it  was  the  Foundling  hospital,  originally  intended  as  a 
workhouse.  The  hospital  derived  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
•hilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  came  into  the  harbour.  This  impost 
is  now  abolished.  Skiddy's  almshouses,  Bertridge's  charity,  the  Blue- 
Coat  hospital,  and  Green-Coat  hospital,  are  charitable  foundations  in 
which  relief  is  extended  solely  to  Protestants.  There  are  also  two 
infirmaries  and  a  Fever  hospital,  two  Lying-in  hospitals,  two  Houses  of 
Refuge  for  destitute  females,  a  general  dispensary,  and  a  number  of 
minor  charities  and  benevolent  institutions.  A  sum  of  30,0002.  was 
in  1833  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  for  the  support  of  the  aged 
Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  river  banks  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  the  city  to 
Cork  Harbour,  are  richly  planted  and  studded  with  villas.  The  scenery 
from  Cork  to  Passage  by  the  river  U  particularly  fine,  the  bonks  on 
both  sides  being  continuously  occupied  with  the  ornamental  planting 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  a  series  of  villa  residences.  Blockrock  Castle, 
a  picturesque  tower  used  by  the  corporation  of  Cork  as  conservators 
of  the  river,  and  serving  as  a  lighthouse,  is  situated  about  four  miles 
below  the  city  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  scenery  of  great  luxuriance.  Below  Blackrock  Point  the  Lee 
forms  a  sheet  of  water  called  Lough  Mahon,  which  is  crossed  at  its 
narrowest  part  by  a  ferry  between  Passage  and  Great  Island,  and 
three  miles  farther  south  expands  into  the  noble  land-locked  harbour 
of  Cork.  The  northern  portion  of  the  basin  of  which  Cork  Harbour 
proper  forms  only  a  portion,  is  occupied  by  Little  Island,  Footy 
Island,  and  Great  Island,  separated  from  one  another  and  (on  all 
aides  but  the  south)  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  actuaries.  The 
expanse  of  deep  water  included  between  Great  Island  and  the  southern 
•bore  of  the  basin  is  from  2  to  3]  miles  from  north  to  south  by  from 
3  to  6  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  2  miles 
long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  defended  by  Carlisle 
fort  at  the  eastern  entrance  and  Caindeu  fort  at  tho  western  entrance. 
Spike  Island,  Rocky  Island,  and  Huwlbowliiiu  Island  lie  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  are  occupied  respectively  by  a  convict  depot 
and  strong  fortifications,  a  powder  magazine,  and  naval  and  ordnance 
•tores  and  warehouses.  On  the  south  side  of  Great  Island,  over- 
looking the  inner  harbour,  is  Cove,  now  Queenstown.  Here  is 
unlimited  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  [QuEEHgTOWif.]  Within 
the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  vessels  of  600  tons  can  now  unload 
at  the  quays.  Belonging  to  the  port  are  140  pilots,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  harbour  commissioners.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December 
31st  1862  were: — Under  60  tons,  160  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  3672 ; 
above  60  tons  232,  tonnage  41,608  :  steam  vessels,  under  50  tons  7, 
tonnage  214 ;  above  50  tons  16,  tonnage  4671.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852 
were  :— Costwise,  sailing  vessels,  inwards  1670,  tonnage  185,657  ;  out- 
wards 1266,  tonnage  84,465  :  steam  vessels,  inwards  249,  tonnage 
100,042;  outwards  256,  tonnage  102,145.  Colonial,  inwards  63 
vowels,  tonnago  14,888;  outwards  75,  tonnage  19,536.  Foreign, 
inwards,  British  vessels  202,  tonnage  89,675;  foreign  vessels  162, 
tonnage  87,988  :  outwards,  British  vessels  62,  tonnage  12,494  ;  foreign 
ventl*  142,  tonnage  33,608. 

The  school  of  St  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  inhabitants 
to  the  locality.  The  city  walls  were  built  by  the  Danes  in  ti 
century,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  King  John.  About  1 620  Cork  was 
counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland,  being  inferior  both  to  Waterford 
and  Limerick.  In  1690  it  endured  a  siege  conducted  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  foot  and  1200  horse,  against 
which  it  held  out  for  five  days.  The  city  has  increased  greatly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  hurt  century.  The  island  was  formerly  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time 
to  tune,  and  now  form  the  principal  modern  streets.  The  Grand 
Parade  was  thus  formed  in  1780;  Patrick-street  in  like  manner  in 
1788;  and  \il.-rtroetiu  1795.  The  South  Mall,  the  best  street  in 
Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  a  similar  origin.  The  insular  appearance 
of  the  central  part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed. 

The  enlargement  of  the  city  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gradual 
draining  and  reclaiming  of  the  adjoining  marshes.  These  improve- 
ments went  chiefly  effected  about  1720-30.  The  appearance  of  the 


city  is  somewhat  marred  by  the   practice  of  weather-slating  the 


:ronts  of  many  of  the  houses.     The  stone  gem-rally  employed 
in  building  is  clay-slate  of  a  dork  colour. 

A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Cork.  Tho 
import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of  which  the  annual  average  is  15,000 
tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bacon,  butter,  com,  live 
stock,  provisions,  and  linen.  Cork  butter  holds  a  very  high  character 
in  the  market,  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  superior  cooperage  of 
the  casks.  Manufactures  of  glass,  metal  castings,  gloves,  leather,  and 
woollen  cloth  are  carried  on.  There  are  numerous  and  very  extensive 
distilleries  and  breweries,  and  a  large  manufacture  of  flour  meal.  The 
foreign  and  colonial  trad*  is  principally  with  Portugal,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Baltic,  and  Canada.  The  amount  of  customs  duties  in 
1851  was  236,5312.  The  city  U  the  assize  town  for  tho  con- 
Cork  and  is  on  the  Haunter  circuit. 

The  see  of  Cork  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  Cashel.  Tin- 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon, 
and  12  prebendaries.  The  diocese  stretches  across  the  central  district 
of  tho  county  of  Cork,  and  includes  the  county  of  the  city.  It 
extend*  in  length,  from  east  to  west  74  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  16  miles.  It  contains  83  parishes,  constituting  77  benefices. 
The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barr,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century.  It  become  united  to  Cloyue  about  1464,  and  so 
continued  till  1566,  when  together  with  Cloyne  it  was  annexed  to 
the  diocese  of  Ross.  In  1678,  these  dioceses  were  again  divided,  Cork 
and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  forming  a  separate  diocese.  By 
the  Act  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  called  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  these  sees  again  became  united,  and  the  income  of  the  bishop 
was  fixed  at  24981.  per  annum. 

(Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Smith,  Uittory  of  the  County  of  Cork; 
Lewis,  Topographical  Dictionary  ;  Thoui,  frith,  Almanac.) 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  county  in  Bssse-Bretagne,  in  France,  of  which 
Quimper-Coruntin   was   the   capital      It   comprised   the  dioceses  of 
Quiinper  and  St.-Pol-de-Leou,  and  U  now  divided  among  the  depart- 
ments of  C6tes-du-Nurd,   Finistere,  and  Morbihou.     In  tin*  t 
Julius  Caesar  this  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Curiosoliti  ami  t!»- 
Oaismii.     The  name  some  derive  from  'Coruu  Gallue'  (extn-i. 
(.iaul),  others  from  the  English  'Cornwall,'  whence  they  say  a  number 
of  the  ancient  Britons  emigrated  to  this  part  of  Brctugue. 

CORNUS.      [AVEYROK.] 

CORNWALL,  an  English  county,  forming  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  inland  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  of  the  county  appi 
that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  a  line  about  70  miles  long, 
drawn  east-north-east  and  west-south-west  from  1'eulee  Point  at  tho 
entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  to  the  Laud's  End,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  base ;  another  line  42  miles  long,  drawn  north-north-west  and 
south-south-east  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  north-cast  corner  of  tho 
county  as  the  perpendicular;  and  a  line  81  miles  long  drawn  t 
east  and  south- west  from  the  last-mentioned  point  t 
as  the  byiratheuuse.  Cornwall  lies  between  49°  66'  and  60  :>>','  X.  hit., 
4°  7'  and  5°  42'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  tho 
Scilly  Isles,  is  1365  square  miles,  being  rather  less  than  the  area  of 
the  triangle  above  described.  The  population  of  Cornwall,  including 
the  Scilly  Islands,  wag  355,558  in  1651,  being  259  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  the  general  average  for  England  and  Wales  being  307  persons  to 
a  *  qnare  mile. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  in  conterminous  is  Devonshire, 
which  bounds  it  E.N.E. ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surrouna    1  l.y  the 
ocean.     The  north-west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.     Tracing  it 
the  border  of  Devonshire  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  forms  two  very 
shallow  bays  (Bude   Bay   and  Wideinouth  Bay),  succeeded  by  tho 
headlands  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Penkeuuer  Point,  and  Cam- 
beak.      From    Carubeak    the    coast    runs    south-west    and    forms 
several  headlands,  Tintagel  Head  being  tho  principal ;  and  several 
small  bays  as  far  as  Peutire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  »i 
the  river  Alan  or  Camel,  the  entrance  of  which  forms  the  li.. 
Padstow.     A  few  miles  W.S.W.   from   these  is   Trevose  1 1.™!,   t  In- 
most prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county  :    this  i«  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan  bays,  Towan  ! 
Fistel,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays,  Penhalo  Point,  LigK 
Bay,  and  St.  Ives'  Bay,  Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Pol| 
Peden-Mean-Due  Points,  the  lost  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  t  !,.• 
Land's  End.     The  general  direction  of  the  coast  from  Trevose  Head 
to  Cape  Cornwall  is  south-west ;  from  Cape  Cornwall  to  the  I 
End  duo  south.     Along  this  side  of  tho  county  are  scattered  .-  • 
islets  and  insulated  rocks,  but  nothing  that  ia  worthy  of  notice.     OH' 
the  Land's  End  are  the  Scilly   Islands,  a  numerous  and  not  unim- 
portant group.     [.SriLi.Y  ISLANDS.] 

The  coast  from   ]>and'a  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  is  mark 
bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays,  and  has  more  frequent  in' 
of  low  and  shelving  beach.     From  the  Laud's  End  to  Mount's  Ilay 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a  number  of 
Hinall  headlands  with  intervening  coves.     Mount's  liny  takes  its  name 
IV. mi  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable  insulated  rock  opposite  the 
town  of  Maraziou,  and  c.nin.-,  tv  1  with  tho  mainland  by  a  causeway 
over  the  sands;  Cuddan   Point  forms  tho  eastern  1 
bay.     From  Cuddsu  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  tho  Lizard, 
the  most  southern  point  of  England  :  and  thence  turning  north-east 
forms  the  headlands  of  lonis  Head,   block   licod,   Chyn-iU  Point, 
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Dranna  Point,  Nare  Point,  Rosemullion  Head,  and  Pendennis  Point, 
which  last  two  form  the  extremities  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Between 
Nare  Point  and  Rosemullion  Head  is  the  wide  actuary  of  the  Helford 
River.  Between  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St.  Anne's  Point  (the 
next  important  headland)  ia  the  wide  actuary  of  the  Fal,  known  by 
the  name  of  C'arrick  Road,  of  which  Falmouth  harbour  and  St.  Mawes 
harbour  are  branches.  From  Zone  Point  the  coast  still  runs  north- 
east to  Greber  Head,  forming  Gerrans,  Verryan,  Mevagissey,  St. 
Austell,  and  St.  Blazey  bays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
Point,  Dodman  or  Deadman  Point  (379  feet  high),  Chapel  Point,  and 
the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast  runs  east  to  the  Rame 
Head  and  Penlee  Point  (which  is  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound), 
forming  Looe  and  Whitesand  bays.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  this 
coast  are  too  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

Launceston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  ;  but  Bodmin,  which  has  a 
better  title,  is  more  central  :  it  is  about  210  miles  W.S.  W.  from  London 
in  a  direct  line,  or  234  miles  by  the  road  through  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communica'-iom,  <frc. — From  the  central 
part  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  irregular.  The 
great  post-roads  pass  over  the  central  high  ground,  from  which,  being 
for  the  most  part  waste  moorland,  travellers  are  led  to  form  a  mere 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  soil  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves ; 
for  in  many  parts  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some 
of  the  valleys  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  corn  and  mea- 
dow land,  wood,  and  water.  On  the  north  coast  the  land  is  generally 
high  with  short  narrow  valleys ;  on  the  south  coast  the  valleys  are 
wider.  The  central  ridge  approaches,  on  the  border  of  Devonshire, 
the  north-western  coast ;  the  streams  that  flow  from  its  south-east 
side  have  consequently  a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable 
in  the  county.  The  height  of  gome  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  except  where 
they  extend  down  to  the  coast  and  form  abrupt  headlands,  as  at 
Tintagel,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Land's  End.  The  elevations  which 
rise  above  8UO  feet  are  : — Brown  Willy,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Fowey,  1368  feet;  Rough  Tor,  near  Carnelford,  1296  feet;  Sharp- 
point  Tor,  1200  feet;  Trewartha  Tor,  1050  feet ;  Mennaclew  Down, 
1124  feet ;  Temple  Tor,  near  Temple,  900  feet ;  Tober  Tor,  near  the 
Jamaica  Inn,  1127  feet,  and  several  others  of  nearly  equal  height 
belong  to  the  range  of  which  Brown  Willy  is  the  highest  point; 
Caradon  Hill,  north  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet;  Kit  Hill,  on  Kingston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet;  Hensbarrow  Down,  north-west  of 
St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  Barrow,  near  Tintagel,  1011  feet; 
Cammarth,  south-east  of  Redruth,  849  feet;  Cammenelez,  Carn- 
Mi-urlis,  or  CaraboneUis,  south  of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  and  Camminnis, 
south-west  of  St.  Ives,  805  feet. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  its  tributaries ; 
i  wey,  or  Fowey  ;  the  Fal ;  the  Alan ;  the  Seaton ;  the  Looe ;  the 
Hel,  or  Helford  ;  and  the  Heyl.  The  Tamer  rises  by  Moorwinstow, 
in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point  of  the  county  and  ex- 
tend into  Devonshire,  and  flows  south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
forming  almost  throughout  its  entire  course  the  boundary  between 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  haa  some  small  tributaries  called  the 
Deer,  the  Claw,  the  Werington,  the  Attery,  the  Lyd,  and  the  Inny. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course  of  the  Tamer,  hitherto 
tolerably  straight,  becomes  more  sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts 
the  base  of  Hingston  Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens  and 
it  becomes  an  sestuary,  or  tide-water.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Tavy  from  Dartmoor  forest,  and  the  Lynher  or  St.  German's  River 
from  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bodmin.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Tamer  is  about  59  miles ;  it  is  tidal  for  about  19  miles.  The 
Faicey,  or  Powey,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Brown  Willy,  to  the  right 
of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  to  Bodmin.  It  flows  south-south- 
east for  several  miles,  and  then  turning  westward  receives  on  the 
right  the  rivers  St.  Neot's  and  Warleggan,  besides  a  number  of 
brooks  :  it  then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lostwithiel  falls  into  the 
gea  at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the  point  to 
where  the  tide  flows.  Its  whole  length  is  about  30  miles  ;  the  tide 
flows  about  6  miles  up — formerly  it  flowed  higher.  The  Alan,  or 
Camel  (that  is,  the  Crooked  River)  rises  near  Davidstow,  about  3  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Camelford,  and  flows  south  by  west  past  Camelford,  after- 
wards to  the  south-west,  then  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  below 
which  it  falla  into  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Pentire  Point  and 
Trevose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast.  Its  whole  course  is  about  29 
miles,  of  which  about  8  miles  are  navigable.  The  mouth  of  the  Camel 
forms  a  harbour  for  ships  of  200  tons.  The  Fal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moor, 
near  the  high  road  from  Bodmiu  to  Truro,  and  flows  south  or  south  by 
went  to  Grampound  and  Tregony,  receiving  in  its  course  the  water  of 
a  number  of  brooks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south-west  5  or  6  miles 
into  the  Hopus  Road,  formed  by  the  waters  of  St.  Clement's  Creek, 
which  risen  near  St.  Michael  or  St.  Mitchell  and  flows  south  by  west, 
and  of  the  rivers  St.  Alien,  Konwiu,  and  another,  which  meet  at 
Tniro  just  before  they  join  St.  Clement's  Creek.  From  its  junction 
with  the  Mopus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or  Carreg 
',  when:  it  is  joined  by  a  river  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Redmtli.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  of  Carrick  Road  on  the 
wert  side  ;  St.  Mawes  Harbour  is  another  inlet  on  the  cnst  Road.  The 


whole  course  of  the  Fal  is  about  20  miles,  of  which  nearly  half  is 
tide  water.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  "in  Great  Britain.  The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small 
rivers  rising  not  far  from  Liskeard  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea ; 
the  Seaton  on  the  east  and  the  Looe  on  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Liskeard.  The  Seaton,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  is  rather  more 
than  10  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the 
towns  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe,  is  joined  near  its  outfall  by  the 
Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a  short  distance  up  both  these  streams. 
Another  river  of  nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Helston, 
forms  a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town.  The  Hel,  or 
Helford,  is  a  small  river,  remarkable  only  for  its  large  jestuary,  which 
penetrates  about  4  or  5  miles  inland,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
river.  The  mouth  of  the  Hel  is  between  Nare  Point  and  Rosemullion 
Point,  near  Falmouth.  The  river  Heyl,  which  falls  into  St.  Ives'  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  large  oestuary.  The 
asstuary  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  that  of  the 
Heyl,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloops  of 
not  more  than  100  tons  burden. 

Cornwall  has  three  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  and  Holsworthy 
Canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this  county,  runs  eastward 
from  Bude  Haven  to  near  the  channel  of  the  Tamer,  from  which  point 
the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal  branches  oft'  to  the  south-south-east 
to  Launcestou.  The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coul,  and  the  carrying  of  shelly  sand  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior  to  be  used  as  manure.  The  Liskeard  and  Looe 
Canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  the  jcstuary  of  the  river  Looe, 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure, 
and  the  mineral  products  of  the  district. 

The  mail  road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county,  entering  it  by  Poulstou  bridge,  over  the  Tamer, 
not  far  from  Launceston,  and  running  south-west  by  Launceston, 
Bodmin,  and  Truro.  Here,  and  farther  south,  several  branch  roads 
strike  off  and  afterwards  re-unite  with  the  main  road,  which  proceeds 
to  the  Land's  End.  Another  road  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  bridge,  and  runs  south-west  by 
Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Lostwithiel,  St.  Austell,  and  Grampound,  to 
Truro.  The  mail-coach  roads  are  very  good. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  <tc. — The  rocks  which  predominate  in  Cornwall 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  of  our  island, 
and  belong  to  the  primitive  and  transition  classes.  The  high  land 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  this  peninsular  county,  and  extends 
from  between  Launcestou  and  Bodmiu  on  the  north-east  to  the  Laud's 
End  on  the  south-west,  is  composed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  districts  rises  to  the  surface.  Occasional  veins  or 'shoots 
from  this  granite  formation  penetrate  northward  and  southward  into 
the  superincumbent  strata ;  but  they  do  not  generally  extend  far 
from  the  principal  masses  of  granite  ;  they  are  frequently  insulated. 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerous  metallic  veins,  both  of 
copper  and  tin.  It  is  liable  to  decomposition,  to  which  cause  is 
ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  white  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth,  some  miles  in  extent,  near  St.  Stephen's,  between  Bodmin  and 
Grampound,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  granite  range  :  this  kaolin 
is  sent  to  Worcestershire  for  use  in  the  porcelain  manufacture.  The 
decomposition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those  singular  pheno- 
mena which  were  once  generally  regarded  as  Druidical  relics,  the 
Logan  Stone,  Cheese-wring,  &c.  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Mount's  Bay, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  granite  split  into  irregular  masses.  Granite  is 
termed  by  the  Cornish  miners  '  grouan.' 

The  rock  commonly  reposing  on  the  granite  is  the  '  killas '  of  the 
miner,  the  grauwacke  of  the  geologists.  (De  la  Beche.)  Grauwacke, 
indeed,  forms  the  principal  rock  of  Cornwall.  On  the  south  or  south- 
east side  of  the  granite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  70  degrees  :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  granite  forma- 
tion the  dip  is  nearly  north-east.  The  killas  is  traversed  by  veins  or 
dykes  of  granitic  and  felspar  porphyry,  termed  by  the  miners  '  Elvan.' 
These  dykes  (or  channels  in  the  language  of  the  miners)  are  rarely 
found  in  the  granite;  their  general  direction  on  the  surface  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map,  and  the  Geological  Map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  north-east  and  south-west ;  they  vary  from  a 
few  fathoms  to  50  and  even  80  fathoms  in  thickness;  and  in  some 
cases  are  continuous  through  a  long  tract  of  country.  The  metallic 
veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  commonly  pass  through  them,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in  the  Elvau  than  when  in  the 
superincumbent  and  subjacent  rocks.  Roofing-slate  is  quarried  in 
the  killas  formation  near  Tintagel  Head.  The  metallic  veins 
which  contain  copper  or  tin,  or  both,  run  usually  east  and  west,  and 
penetrate  both  the  granite  and  clay-slate ;  those  which  contain 
lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or  antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little 
exception,  and  are  believed  to  be  always  in  the  clay  slate. 

The  Lizard  Head  is  composed  of  mica-slate,  which  however 
occupies  a  very  limited  area ;  the  neighbouring  country  is  composed 
of  hornblende  and  diallage  rocks,  but  chiefly  of  serpentine.  Near  the 
Lizard  are  veins  of  soap-stone,  which,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  friable  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air  ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  serpentine 
incloses  and  passes  into  asbestos,  and  small  quantities  of  native 
copper  have  been  found  in  it. 
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Thin  bed*  of  limestone  are  found  in  Cornwall,  alternating  with 
killaa,  or  grauwacke ;  it  i*  of  a  blue  colour,  and  contain*  rein*  of  calca- 
reous ipar.  Trappemn  rock*  are  associated  in  small  quantities  with 
the  grauwacke,  and  aim  with  the  carbonaceous  rock*,  which  form  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county.  Copper  and  tin  are  the  molt 
important  mineral*  of  Cornwall.  The  extent  of  the  metalliferous 
rein*  ai  well  a*  the  depth  to  which  they  extend  are  unknown  :  no 
miner  ha*  yet  Men  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  rein.  Their  width  varies 
MIU  h.  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  80  feet;  but  they  are 
usually  from  1  to  S  feet  in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin 
do  not  often  occur  together  in  the  same  Tc-in  at  any  great  depth.  If 
tin  be  dncorered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100  feet 
more,  and  is  succeeded  by  copper ;  in  others,  tin  is  found  to  the  depth 
of  1000  feet  beneath  the  surface,  almost  without  a  trace  of  copper ;  if 
copper  be  first  discovered,  it  is  very  rarely  if  ever  succeeded  I 
It  is  seldom  that  either  ore  is  found  nearer  to  the  surface  than  80  or 
100  feet.  If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  through 
it,  and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course.  The  veins  not  metalliferous 
usually  pans  through  the  tin  and  copper  veins,  or  lodes,  as  they  are 
termed  :  these  non-metalliferous  veins  have  their  course  usually  north 
and  south. 

The  copper  anil  tin  minm.  excepting  some  mines  chiefly  of  tin 
near  Callington,  are  south-west  of  the  rivers  Alan  and  Fowey.  The 
.!.<••!  mining  district  extends  from  St  Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by 
ICrdruth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Helston  and  Marazion ;  and  gome 
mines  are  worked  west  of  Mararion.  St.  Austell  is  in  the  centre  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  near  the  south  coast. 

The  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  numerous,  though  the  ore  has 
been  discovered  in  many  port*  of  the  county.  Silver  ores  have  been 
obtained  from  several  mines  in  Cornwall,  chiefly  in  lodes  or  cross 
courses  in  the  grauwacke.  In  Herland  mine,  near  Owinncar,  silver 
had  in  1889  been  raised  to  the  value  of  80007. ;  at  Dalcoath  mine  to 
about  20007. ;  while  at  Wheale  Diu-liy,  in  ar  ( 'nllington,  which  is  new 
granite,  and  at  the  10  fathom  level,  a  course  of  silver  ores  aecompami  d 
by  native  silver  occurred  for  3  fathoms  in  length,  yielding  about 
2007,  per  fathom.  (Do  la  Becbe.)  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  tin 
streams.  Iron  ore  if  also  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Wales.  X.iin-. 
antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
the  semi-metals.  Freestone  of  different  qualities  is  quarried. 

The  quantity  of  copper  ore  sold  at  the  public  ticketing*  during  17 
years,  1838-49,  amounted  to  2,499,782  tons  of  21  cwt.,  computed  to 
yield  in  all  196,798  tons  of  fine  copper;  the  total  value  in  money 
being  reckoned  at  14,456,6007.  These  figures  give  a  yearly  average  of 
14T.H46  ton*  ore,  11,617  tons  fine  copper,  and  860,3887.  in  money 
value.  The  average  per  centage  of  copper  obtained  during  the 
whole  period  was  7  j  ;  the  highest  average  was  8A  in  1 849 ;  the  lowest 
was  7  -f,  in  1842.  The  ore  is  purchased  by  eight  firms  in  South  Wales ; 
one  house,  that  of  Williams  and  Co.,  purchased  in  1849  ore  to  the 
amount  of  85,126  tons,  and  the  value  of  204,7487.  The  total  amount 
of  lead  ore  raised  in  Cornwall  during  the  year  1848  was  10,494  tons; 
from  which  the  quantity  of  lead  smelted  was  6614  tons. 

In  summing  up  his  notice  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  district, 
Sir  H.  T.  De  la  lieche  observes,  "If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the 
metals  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  about 
10,697,0007.,  and  consider  that  of  this  sum  the  iron  amounts  to 
8,000,0007.,  the  value  of  the  remaining  metals  would  be  2,697,0007., 
of  which  Cornwall  and  Devon  would  furnish  about  1,340,0007.,  or 
more  than  one  half,  leaving  1,257,0007.  for  the  value  of  all  the  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  iron,  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  two  great  metallic  products  of  this  district  are  copper  and  tin ; 
of  the  former  it  yields  one-third,  and  of  the  latter  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  supply  of  copper  and  tin  furnished  by  the  British  Islands  and 
all  the  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe." 

(De  la  Becbe,  'Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,1  Ac. ; 
•  Transactions  of  Geological  goeiety;'  •  Transactions  of  Geological  Society 
at  Cornwall;'  Boase,  'Treatise  on  Primary  Geology;'  Ordnance  Sur- 
rey; Ureenougb,  and  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
i.  i  ..•:  ,i  v  n  • 

ONMK,  flWT,— Cornwall  being  situated  between  two  seas,  is  more 
Mbtaot  to  variation*  of  weather  than  must  other  counties  ;  the  IU..MM- 
Uin*  attracting  the  clouds,  charged  with  moisture,  which  the  prevalent 
mat  wind*  bring  from  the  Atlantic.  From  this  cause,  the  harvest 
U  not  in  general  so  early  a*  in  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  northern  latitude  l>y  two  or  three  degrees.  The  soil  of  the 
moantemoo*  districts  is  extremely  barren  and  unproductive :  but  in  .1 
few  of  tfce  vales  a  tolerably  rich  soil  is  found,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  corn  rooU,  and  artificial  grasses.  The  substratum  of  the 
whole  cmraty  bring  rocky,  and  slate  being  the  predominating  rock, 
the  surface  BOBrtrti  chiefly  of  an  argillaceous  earth  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  slate,  mixed  with  various  portions  of  vegetable 
'  •••.••••  •  i  ,n  the  i  .•  .  -  •-  ',!  ,  ;,.,...,  .„  ,, 

porr>u».  st  fertile  lands  are  found   from   Endelllon  to  St 

ho,  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  peninmila  which  terminate*  in  the 
Li»rd   Point,  the  neighbourhood  of  Bnryan   mi.l  •,',,  the 

land*  n*ar  the  Fowey,  and  a  great  part  of  the  hundred  of  Ktmtton. 

The  soil  and  dimate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundant  crops  arc  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  one  season,  an  early  crop  taken  up  in  June,  and  a  second  in 


October.  The  principal  cattle  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  The  old  Coruiab  breed,  which  wu  a  small  black  mountain 
breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  a*  are  likewise  the  small  Cornish  sheep  :  tl..  y 
have  been  superseded  by  better  breed*. 

The  county  i*  rather  bare  of  trees.  Many  proprietor*  however 
have  planted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  some  forest-trees  rear  their  heads 
on  many  eminences,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  face  of  the 
country. 

In  the  mining  district*  the  land  is  naturally  barren  ;  but  many 
spot*  are  cultivated  l>y  the  miners,  to  whom  small  patches  of  barren 
soil  have  been  let  at  a  low  rent,  on  condition  of  their  building 
habitations  for  themselves  and  families. 

IHritiont,  Tomu,  <te. — Cornwall  was  formerly  divided  into  seven 
hundreds — Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Uialton,  Stratton,  Tibeata  or 
Tibesteraa,  and  Winneton  or  Wlnnenton.  There  are  now  nine  hun- 
dreds :  Stratton  hundred  and  East  hundred,  on  the  east  along  the 
bank  of  the  Tamer ;  Lemewth  and  West  hundreds,  to  the  west  of 
these  ;  Trigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnewth  ;  1'yd.  r  and  Powder 
hundreds,  west  of  Trigg  and  West  hundreds;  ami  lYnwith  and 
Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  about  205.  The  numlxT 
of  market  towns  is  86,  namely  : — St.  Agnes,  St.  Ai  MKI.I.,  St,  Blazey, 
BODSIIN,  Boscastle,  BOBSINEY,  Callington,  ('aml>«rne,  CAHEI.FORP, 
ST.  COUJMB  MAJOR,  St.  Daye,  FAUIUVTII,  Fowey,  St.  (!I:IIMANH, 
Grampound,  HELSTON,  ST.  IVKS,  LAUNCESTON,  LIBKEARD,  Rant  Looe, 
West  Looe,  LOSTWITHIKL,  MARAZION,  St  Mawes,  Mevogissey,  Padstow, 

•-,  I'KNZANCE,  Polperro,  UEDHUTH,  Saltash,  STRATTON,  Ti 
Tni-Ro,    Tywardreath,  Wadebridge.      The   places  printed   in    i-mull 
capitals   are  noticed   in   distinct   articles;  the  remainder,  with    the 
small   sea-port  town  of  Hayle,  and  a  few  of  the    more    important 
villages,  we  notice  here ;   the  population  is  that  of  i 

St.  Ayna,  on  the  north-west  coast,  26  miles  \V.S.\V.  from  llodmin, 
population  of  the  parish  6674,  being  a  decrease  since  1841  of  luM, 
occasioned  by  the  less  prosperous  state  of  the  mines  and  by  emigra- 
tion. St  Agnes  is  a  small  town,  in  a  district  which  contains  numerous 
mines.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  There  is  a  harbour  at 
Trcvenauncc,  in  this  parish  ;  the  pilchard  fishery  ha*  been  established 
here  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  are  Din- 
places  of  worship,  and  a  Free  school.  Opic,  tho  painter,  was  born  at 
St  Agnes.  St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pynunid.il  hill  near  the  town, 
021  fcut  above  the  level  of  tho  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an  ancient 
cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during  the  alarm  of 
invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

St.  Rlazry,  anciently  called  Landreth,  9  miles  S.  from  Bodmin  : 
population  of  the  parish  3570.  The  town  has  increased  of  late  in 
consequence  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  St. 
Blozey  was  in  1845  made  a  perpetual  curacy.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt.  There  are  in  the  town  place*  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  and 
a  National  school.  The  public  buildings  are  a  market-house  and  a 
post-office.  Near  St  Blazey  is  the  Treffrey  viaduct,  a  remarknMo 
granite  structure,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Mr.  TretVrey,  curry- 
ing across  the  valley  of  Cormiers  a  railway  and  a  stream  for  mining 
purposes.  The  stream  flows  in  a  passage  under  the  roadway. 

Jlofcaflle  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreux  Castle)  in  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  hill  on  the  north-west  coast,  not  for  from  Tintogel 
Head,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bodmin :  population  of  the  p;; 
in  which  the  town  is  situated,  Forrabury  879,  and  Minster  479. 
Boscastle  is  a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  situation.  It 
has  a  weekly  market  There  is  a  pier,  to  which  vessels  come  with 
coals.  The  harbour  is  very  much  exposed  to  boisterous  seas.  Near 
the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church  or  chajiel. 
During  summer  the  Boscastle  fishermen  capture  numerous  seal*. 

Ciillinytm,  population  of  the  parish  2146,  is  22  miles  E.  from 
Bodmin.  The  situation  of  tho  town  is  low  and  unpleasant,  at  the 
foot  of  Kingston  Down ;  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church,  are  mean  and  unimportant ;  the  houses  arc  chiefly  arranged 
in  one  broad  street.  The  church  wo*  erected  or  rebuilt  about  tli>> 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  by  Nicholas  de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  one 
of  tho  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  buried  hero.  In  tin- 
churchyard  is  an  ancient  sculptured  cross.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters.  A  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  for  corn 
and  provisions.  Several  extensive  mines  are  worked  in  tin 
bourhood.  Callington  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament,  not  having  acquire  i 
privilege  till  1585.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Kcform  Act  of  1882. 
Kit  Hill  (1067  feet  high),  which  rises  immediately  above  Calliugton, 
affords  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Uambornt,  population  of  tho   town  6547,  is  28  miles  S.W.  from 

Bodmin,  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  districts.     The  town  is  neatly 

built     The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  granite  churches  of  this 

.  Imilt  in  the  perpendicular  English  style  ;  it  has  a  tower,  and 

contains  a  carved  pulpit  of  wood,  and  an  altar-piece  of  Sienna  marble. 

:,ro  places  of  worship  f"r  ditr-rent  classes  of  Methodist*.     Tho 

market,  established  in  1  •"-.  is  considerable  ;  it  i*  held  on  Saturday  ; 

Hi.  market-house  was  built  by  Lord  l>e  Itmistanville. 

St.  Dayr,  population  of  the  pariah  of  Uwennap,  in  which  tin-  town 
is  situated,  10.406,  is  26  miles  N.W.  from  Bodmin,  and  about  2  mile* 
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E.N.E.fromRedruth.  It  appeal's  to  have  fallen  much  into  decay:  oflate 
years  it  has  recovered,  owing  to  the  extension  of  mining  operations 
There  was  formerly  a  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  much  resortec 
to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  and  from  the  resort  of  theso  pilgrims 
arose  a  market,  which  was  afterwards  given  up.  The  market  now 
held  on  Saturdays  for  butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  was 
established  some  years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  A  new 
chapel  was  consecrated  at  St.  Daye  in  182S.  There  is  near  St.  Daye 
a  curious  amphitheatre  of  rude  construction,  called  Gwennap  Pit, 
supposed  to  have  been  of  British  origin  ;  it  was  selected  by  Wesley  as 
a  place  for  public  preaching,  aud  is  still  used  by  his  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fowey,  population  of  the  parish  1606,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  about  11  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bodmin. 
The  scenery  around  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  about 
I'olruan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  are  broken  into  rude  cliffs  and  bold  promontories.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  are  the  ruins  of  two  square  stone  forts  or 
blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to 
protect  the  entrance.  The  harbour  is  commodious ;  it  is  now  defended 
l«y  two  modem  batteries,  and  by  a  fort  called  St.  Catherine,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  is  built  in  a  very 
draggling  manner,  the  houses  extend  a  considerable  way  along  the 
haven,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and  full  of  angles  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  for  carriages.  Host  of  tho  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  fabric  of  the  perpendicular  style.  A 
chapel  called  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name  to  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Hill,  existed  here  in  Leland's  time.  There  is  a  spacious  market- 
house  with  a  town-ball  over  it.  A  public  walk  overlooks  the  town  and 
harbour.  The  chief  business  of  Fowey  consists  in  catching  and  curing 
pilchards,  in  which  many  vessels  are  employed.  Fowey  is  a  corporate 
town  ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen, 
and  a  town-clerk.  This  town  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two  Free  schools, 
and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and 
has  excellent  anchorage.  The  townsmen  of  Fowey  acquired  wealth 
by  feats  of  war  and  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  III.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  Fowey  furnished  47  ships  to  the  fleet 
»('  ICd ward  III.  before  Calais,  being  more  than  any  other  port  in 
England,  and  770  men,  n  number  second  only  to  the  number  furnished 
by  the  port  of  Yarmouth.  The  French  burnt  the  town  in  1457. 
When  peace  was  made  between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of 
Kdwnrd  IV.,  the  Fowey  men  still  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the 
king  ordered  their  fleet  to  be  confiscated.  Fowey  also  distinguished 
against  the  Armada  in  1588,  and  the  fact  is  recorded  by  a 
painting  in  the  church.  Place  House,  the  seat  of  the  Treffrey  family, 
is  at  Fowey. 

•  mpound,  population  of  the  to-wnship  588,  is  17  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  Bodmin.  The  river  Fal  flows  through  the  town,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of  that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main 
street  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  A  small  chapel  of  ease  and  a 
granite  cross  are  in  the  town.  The  market,  which  is  small,  is  held 
on  Saturday.  Orampound  is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  It  sent 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  1821, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  for  bribery. 

llayle,  population  returned  with  the  parishes  of  Phillack  and  St. 
F.rth,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  small  town  and  port  on  the  shore 
nf  the  inner  basin  of  St.  Ives'  Bay,  about  5  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Ives. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  iron-foundry,  in  which  are  cast 
cylinders  of  the  largest  size,  not  only  for  the  mines  in  Cornwall  but 
also  for  exportation.  A  large  work  of  this  kind  was  sent  several 
years  ago  from  Hayle  to  Holland,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Haarlem 
lake.  There  was  formerly  at  Hayle  a  '  copper-house,'  in  which  exten- 
sive smelting  operations  were  carried  on,  but  it  is  now  found  to 
be- a  cheaper  method  to  carry  the  ore  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted 
in  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  now 
enter  the  port  of  Hayle,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater,  by  which  the  sand  has  been  prevented  from  filling  up 
the  harbour.  Three  steamers  sail  weekly  between  Hayle  and  Bristol. 
Eaut  lane,  population  of  the  chapelry  970,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rivir  Looe,  which  here  falls  into  the  sea,  about  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Bodmin.  It  in  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between  the  river  Looe 
nnil  the  sea,  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth  of  short  narrow  dirty 
alleys,  above  which  rises  the  low  embattled  tower  of  a  little  chapel  of 
ease.  On  the  land  side  rises  a  high  steep  hill.  On  the  height  above 
tho  town  are  numerous  gardens,  in  which  throughout  the  year  tfie 
myrtle  and  the  geranium  flourish  in  the  open  air.  East  Looe  is 
united  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge 
141  yards  long,  but  only  6  feet  2  inches  wide.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  c-njaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery.  The  harbour  admits  vessels 
i  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
he.l  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
^  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
vod  Free  school  for  teaching  mathematics,  especially 
those  branches  connected  with  navigation.  East  Looe  united  with 


Fowey  in  sending  a  member  to  a  council  of  trade  held  at  Westminster 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  aud  furnished  20  vessels  and  315  men  to 
the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  - 

Wat  Looe,  population  740,  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the 
River  Looe.  A  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  has 
been  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  market  has  been  long  dis- 
continued. This  place  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  tho 
corporation  consists  of  12  burgesses,  including  the  mayor.  It  sent 
members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Opposite  the  Looes  is  St. 
George's,  or  Looe  Island,  about  14  acres  in  extent ;  beyond  it  are 
some  rocks,  known  as  Rennie's  Rocks ;  a  rock  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  is  called  Midmaiu. 

St.  Mawea,  population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Just  1557,  is  situated  on 
au  arm  of  the  Carrick  Road,  about  30  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bodmin.  It 
is  a  wretched  little  place,  consisting  of  one  street  at  the  base  of  a  lull 
near  the  sea,  and  containing  a  few  houses  inhabited  by  fishermen  and 
pilots.  There  is  here  a  chapel  built  by  the  marquis  (now  duke)  of 
Buckingham,  in  1812.  A  castle  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Pendennis  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadstead, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  size,  is  now  used  as  a  residence  for  tho 
lieuteuant-governor.  The  market  on  Friday  is  very  small.  St.  Mawes 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  15C2  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

Atevagiitey,  population  of  the  parish  2022  (»  decrease  of  283  since 
1841  is  ascribed  to  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  1849  and  to  a  decline  in 
trade),  on  the  coast  of  the  channel,  on  Mevagissey  Bay,  1 7  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Bodmin.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  pilchard 
fishery.  Ships  of  100  tons  may  ride  securely  in  the  pool  or  basiu  of 
Mevagissey.  The  market,  which  is  held  by  prescription,  is  on  Satur- 
day. So  alarmed  were  the  fishermen  by  the  ravages  of  cholera  in 
1849,  that  they  took  their  families  in  their  boats  to  Fowey  Haven. 
On  this  occasion  the  houses  and  streets  of  Mevagissey  received  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  cleansing. 

Paditow,  population  of  the  pariah  2224,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alan,  or  Camel,  which  here  forms  a  wide  testuary,  is  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Bodmin.  The  town  is  in  a  vale,  adorned  with  gardens  on  each 
side,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  scstuary, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  presents  a  clear  expanse  of  water 
apparently  hind-locked  by  the  granite  cliffs  which  form  the  banks. 
The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  though 
the  entrance  is  much  obstructed  by  sand,  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  great  burden.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  antiquated ;  but  the  town  has  been  much  improved 
within  the  last  half  century  by  the  erection  of  many  new  houses  ;  the 
general  roofing  is  a  fine  blue  slate.  There  are  on  excellent  pier,  a 
custom-house,  several  quays  and  shipwrights'  yards,  and  a  workhouse, 
with  a  school-room  over  it.  A  steam-vessel  plies  between  Padstow  and 
Bristol.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  been 
lately  repaired  and  fitted  with  stained-glass  windows.  It  contains  a 
curious  old  font.  In  the  time  of  Leland  the  town  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Ireland  and  Wales  ;  the  chief  imports  now  are 
coals  and  iron  from  Wales,  timber  from  Norway,  and  various  goods 
from  Bristol ;  corn,  malt,  and  block-tin  are  exported.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday.  There  are  here  a  small  Endowed  school,  and  day 
schools,  established  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  place  appears  to 
have  had  anciently  the  name  of  Adelstowe  or  Aldestowe,  and  in  the 
Cornish  language  Lodenek. 

Polperro,  population  of  the  town  about  800,  is  on  the  coast  between 
Plymouth  aud  Fowey,  about  16  miles  S.E.  from  Bodmin.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  little  town  is  singularly  romantic,  the  houses  being  on  the 
side  of  two  steep  rocky  hills,  forming  a  very  narrow  valley,  through 
which  there  runs  a  small  river.  The  harbour  will  accommodate  vessels 
of  150  tons ;  it  is  protected  by  a  double  pier.  An  extensive  hook  and 
line  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  there  is  also  a  pilchard  fishery ;  and  some 
trade  is  earned  on  in  coals,  limestone,  aud  grain.  The  market  is  held 
weekly  on  Friday.  There  are  in  the  town  Endowed  Charity  schools 
For  boys  and  girls. 

Saltank,  population  of  the  chapelry  1621,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tamer,  a  little  above  ite  junction  with  the  Lynher,  29  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Bodmin,  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  ease  and  the  town  or  mayoralty  hall. 
Beneath  the  town-hall  is  an  open  market-place.  The  principal  street 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  river  :  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  are 
of  stone  quarried  in  the  rock  on  which  the  town  stands,  intermingled 
with  others  built  of  brick.  Some  of  the  houses  are  fronted  with 
plaster,  others  with  slate.  Saltash  is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
Besides  the  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a 
Free  school.  Saltash  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Henry  III.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  the 
',imo  of  Edward  VI. ;  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Tregony,  population  of  the  parish  of  Tregony  St.  James,  in  which 
he  borough  is  situated,  846.  The  boundaries  of  the  town  extend 
into  the  adjoining  parishes.  Tregony  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Fal,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bodmin;  it  was  formerly  of  some 
consequence,  but  it  gradually  decayed  as  Truro  increased  in  import- 
ance. Tho  houses  are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  long  street  on  the  sido 
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of  •  hill  doping  down  to  the  F»l,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The 
parish  church  uf  Cub;  U  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.  From  the  time  of  Queen- Elisabeth  two  member* 
were  returned  to  parliament  from  Tregony  until  the  borough  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Tregony  U  considered  to 
hare  bean  a  Roman  station,  Cenium  or  Voluba. 

TywafdretOt,  popuUtion  of  the  pariah  3267,  situated  about  5  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Lostwithirl,  bat  increased  considerably  within  the  but 
30  yean  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  mining  operations.  A 
Benedictine  priory  formerly  existed  here.  Beaidei  the  paruh  church, 
there  are  a  National  school,  a  port-office,  and  a  morketrhouse. 

H'adekridyr,  population  about  850,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
•atoary  and  on  both  aidei  of  the  river  Camel  or  Alan,  about  li  miles 
N  w.  from  Bodmin,  and  239  mile*  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  river 
Alan  u  here  eroawd  by  a  bridge  of  17  arches,  which  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  then 
vicar  of  Kgloahayle,  who  also  left  an  annuity  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In 
the  town  are  a  Proprietary  Episcopal  chapel,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Association  Methodists  and  Independents,  National  schools,  a 
library,  and  a  saving*  bank.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  fairs  are 
held  on  Hay  12th,  June  22nd,  and  October  10th.  A  railway  from 
Wadebridge  to  Bodmin  affords  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of 
the  copper  and  iron  mine*  for  shipment  at  Wodebridgc,  mid  for 
carrying  to  the  interior  the  imports  received  at  the  port,  as  well  aa 
eea-eand  to  be  used  as  manure.  Some  corn  is  exported  ;  the  river  is 
navigable  for  Teasels  of  150  tons  burden. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Jlutle,  written  also  Iludrharrn,  and  Jludtham,  population  of  the 
parish  of  Stratton,  in  which  it  is  situated,  1696,  is  a  small  bathing 
village  on  the  north-west  coast,  14  miles  N.W.by  N.  from  Launcestou. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer.  The  formation  of  the  canal  from 
Bude  to  Launceston,  commenced  in  1819,  has  been  productive  of 
much  advantage  to  the  district  The  canal  has  its  outlet  here  into  a 
shallow  bay,  in  which  a  great  accumulation  of  sand  constantly  takes 
place.  At  low  water  the  farmers  remove  the  sand  in  immense  quan- 
tities to  be  used  for  manure.  As  much  as  4000  horse  loads  has  been 
carried  off  in  one  day.  The  carriage  of  sand  to  the  inland  parts  of 
the  county  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  on  the  canal 
From  the  heaviest  MM  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  an  embankment.  In 
Bnde  village  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ourney,  the  inventor  of  the  Bude 
light  Kiti-kampltm,  formerly  written  A'llJtaiuIand,  population  of  the 
parish  1221,  U  near  the  border  of  the  county,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Launceston.  The  extensive  reservoir  of  the  Bude  Canal  is  partly  in 
this  pariah.  The  pariah  church,  an  ancient  structure,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Cornwall.  The  south  doorway  is  remarkable  for 
its  curious  mouldings  and  numerous  grotesque  heads.  In  the  church 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  Sir  Bevillo  Orenvillo.  The  Rev.  James 
Uervey,  when  curate  of  this  parish,  wrote  here  his  'Meditations 
among  the  Tombs.'  Landeirednatk,  population  of  the  parish  430, 
60  miles  8.W.  by  8.  from  Bodmin.  In  this  parish,  which  is  the  most 
southerly  in  England,  the  Lizard  Point  is  situated.  The  church  has 
a  Norman  doorway  and  inscribed  front  in  good  preservation.  An 
ancient  cross  constructed  of  granite  stands  between  the  church  and 
Lizard  Point  On  the  coast  are  some  magnificent  caverns  and  bold 
and  picturesque  cliffs.  JUillbrook,  population  of  the  parish  of  Maker, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  2822,  forms  with  Dodbrook  in  Devon  one 
town.  There  is  here  a  new  district  chapel.  A  portreeve  is  elected 
annually.  From  the  summit  of  Maker  tower  an  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful prospect  is  obtained.  Monrimtow,  population  of  the  parish  1094, 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  in  the  most  northerly  parish  of  the  county. 
The  church,  which  is  a  good-sized  building,  stands  near  the  shore ; 
its  site  commands  an  extensive  sea-view.  The  cliffs  here  rise  to  the 
height  of  420  feet ;  the  coast  is  dangerous  for  vessels.  St.  Keot,  popu- 
Ution of  the  pariah  1628,  is  4  milesN.W.  from  Liskeard.  The  paruh 
church  contains  some  very  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  in  restoring 
which  the  late  Rev.  U.  O.  Grylls  of  Helston  laid  out  upwards  of 
2000/.  The  church  was  built  in  1480  :  it  is  116  feet  long  by  55  feet 
broad.  It  has  a  tower,  which  is  71  feet  high.  At  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  Surrey  there  was  a  college  here  called  Neotstow.  Dozmare 
Pool,  an  inland  Me  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  890  feet  above 
*b«  aea,  is  situaUd  on  the  moors  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 


r  war  to  the  river  Fowey.  Near  the  lake  is  a  remnant  of 
antiquity  called  the  Four  Hole  OHM,  on  the  line  of  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Launceston.  It  is  decayed  and  imperfect,  two  boles  only 
now  remaining.  This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  crosses  in 
Cornwall.  Prmniatuioe,  or  Perran  in  the  Bands,  population  <>f  il..- 
parish  3114,  about  20  mils.  8.W.  from  Bodmin,  U  chiefly  remarkable 
f»r  the  successive  engulphment  in  the  sands  of  two  of  its  churches. 
In  1836  the  remains  of  the  original  parish  church,  supposed  to  have 
been  embedded  in  the  sand  since  the  Mh  century,  were  discovered, 
and  a  space  around  the  building  cleared.  It  is  small,  and  of  nulc 
construction  :  it  has  been  named  St.  Perron's  Oratory.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  present  parish  church  is  an  amphitheatre,  called 
Perm's  Round,  which  ha*  seven  ranges  of  seats,  and  is  apparently 


capable  of  accommodating  about  2000  persons.  Here  it  is  supposed 
important  meetings  were  held,  or  games  and  plays  perfoi: 
amusement  of  the  Cornish  inhabitants  in  aucii-nt  times.  During 
summer  the  village  of  Perran  Perth  is  frequented  by  numerous 
visitors.  Stottetiuulatul,  population  of  the  parish  2596,  is  6  miles 
S.  l.y  10.  from  Launceston.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  gut  hie 
building,  and  has  a  tower  with  8  bella.  Cider  is  made  here.  The 
mines  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  this  parish  is  Kit  or  Kite 
Hill,  the  summit  of  Kingston  Down,  1007  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  On  Kit  Hill  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Tinners,  both  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  used  to  assemble  in 
ancient  times  once  in  seven  years.  Turpoini,  population  of  the  parish 
of  Antony  3201,  a  village  of  modern  origin,  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  county.  By  a  steam-bridge,  plying  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  during  the  day,  communication  is  kept  up  with  Dovonport  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tamer,  distant  about  a  mile.  A  chapel  of 

se  was  opened  here  in  1820. 

IHeitittiu  for  £tdetuutical  and  Legal  P&rpotti. — Cornwall  was 
anciently  a  diocese  by  itself;  tho  see  appears  to  have  been  originally 
fixed  at  St  German's  and  thence  removed  to  Bodmin,  where  it 
continued  until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  Cornwall  is  now 
included.  The  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coincide  with  those  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  The '  Census  of  Religious  Worship'  in 
1851  gives  the  following  return  in  reference  to  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall:— Places  of  worship — Wesleyan  Methodist,  412;  Church  of 
England,  265;  Bible  Christian,  152;  Wesleyan  Association,  93; 
Primitive  Methodist,  38 ;  Independent  37 ;  Baptist,  25 ;  Society  of 
Friends,  12;  Roman  Catholics,  7  ;  Wesleyan  Reformers,  6;  other 
total  number,  1104.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was 
262,911.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  cli\:.l<  ,1  into 
13  Unions:  St  Austell,  Bodmin,  Camelford,  St  Columb  Major, 
Folmouth,  St  Germans,  Holstou,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Pcnzanoe, 
Redruth,  Stratton,  and  Truro.  These  Unions  include  223  parishes 
and  townships  with  an  area  of  836,092  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  353,965;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Cornwall  is  in  the  western 
circuit  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Bodmin.  The 
county  jail  is  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  jail  at  Launccston, 
which  is  used  at  the  assizes. 

This  county  is  however  under  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  which 
requires  notice  here — that  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  duchy  of 
Cornwall  was  created  in  1337  in  favour  of  Kdward  the  Black  Prim v, 
and  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  tho  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Euglond.  The  duke  enjoyed  large  revenues,  arising  from  the  1»»1- 
ship  of  castles,  boroughs,  and  manors,  grouted  to  him  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  tin,  and 
various  other  sources.  The  annual  revenue  on  the  average  of  the 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  was 
24 93J.  It.  Z\d.;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
amounted  to  10,0952.  11*.  i»l</. ;  in  the  44th  year  of  Queen  Ellsmbeth, 
in  1602,  it  had  fallen  to  45691.  12*.  2  j<f. ;  and  at  the  publication  of 
Messrs.  Lysons'  '  Mogna  Britannia'  (1814),  tho  gross  amount  was 
estimated  at  22,000*.,  of  which  85002.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  35002.  from  the  rents  of  manors,  fines,  &c. 
in  the  same  county  :  the  sources  from  which  the  remainder  was 
derived  are  not  mentioned.  Tho  tin-duty  before  the  war  of 
had  been  14,0002.  per  annum.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  1st  and  ilml 
of  Vic.  cap.  120,  in  lieu  of  the  old  coinage  duties,  a  customs  duty  of 
15*.  the  cwt  for  tin,  and  102.  for  every  1002.  value  of  tin-ore  is  imposed. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  county  was  early  vested  in  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  has  still  his  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and 
solicitor-general,  and  bis  court  of  exchequer.  He  also  appoints  the 
sheriffs.  The  mining-trade  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Stannary  Courts ;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  the  Vice- 
Warden,  are  at  tho  head  of  this  jurisdiction,  with  a  final  appeal  to 
the  duke  and  his  council.  Tho  four  Stannary  Courts  are  Foy  More, 
Blackmore,  Tywarnhaile,  and  Penwith  mid  Kerrier. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Win.  IV.  cap.  1 06,  entitled  'An 
Act  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious  Administration  of  Jux: 
the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall,  and  for  enlarging  the  Juri 
improving  tho  Practice  and  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stan- 
naries.'    By  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  equitable  juriadiotioa  «!   iln- 
Vice- Warden  U  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  working 
of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  minerals  within  the  < 
of  Cornwall.     By  section  6,  the  Stannary  Courts  are  consolidated,  and 
are  to  be  held  before  the  Vice- Warden,  who  is  to  have  the  same 
authority  that  the  stewards  had.     Other  sections  appoint  the  Viee- 
u'l  Court  to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  and  to  be  held  at  Truro. 
By  the  2ml  and  3rd  Victoria,  cap.  58,  a  Stannary  Court's  duty  of  one 
farthing  in  the  pouml  sterling  was  imposed  on  tin  and  tin-ore. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  ( '.  .rim  ..II  had  the  largest  share  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  all  the  English  counties  :  up  to  1821 
it  had  sent  forty-four  members,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  ami  two 
each  for  21  boroughs,  none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  and 
some  of  them  utterly  insignificant.  The  county  was  represented  in 
Parliament  at  tho  time  of  the  first  summons  of  Edward  I.,  ami  in 
tho  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two  knight*  of  the 
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shire,  an-1  representatives  for  six  boroughs  :  to  these  were  added 
seven  others  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  two  in  the  reigu  of  Mary ; 
and  six  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members  :  and  various 
changes  were  made  in  the  representation  of  the  boroughs,  making 
the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  county  only  fourteen. 

Natural  Curiosities. — The  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall  present  in 
different  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  efforts  of  human  art  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  stage. 
The  Cheesewring  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of 
Liskeard,  one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  summits  of 
all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  different  states  of 
ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  boul  lers  which  have  fallen 
from  them.  The  Cheesewring  is  a  pile  apparently  consisting  of  five 
stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are  so  much 
the  largest  as  to  overhang  on  all  sides  the  lower  ones,  which  form 
their  base.  The  collective  height  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  20  feet. 
The  formation  of  this  group  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  solely  to 
natural  causes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  vestige  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the 
lateral  parts  of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  being  so  well  poised  as 
the  singular  part  which  yet  remains.  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  in 
general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  most  part  to  the  horizontal 
or  perpendicular ;  and  by  these  fissures  it  is  divided  into  cubical  or 
prismatic  masses.  Where  the  rock  rises  above  the  surface,  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  the  fissures  with  the  external  face  of  the  rock  become 
rounded,  then  the  surfaces  in  contact  become  separated,  the  masses 
originally  angular  acquire  a  curvilinear  outline  ;  and  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be  high  and  far  removed  from  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  fulcrum,  the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  disintegration,  acquire  the  spheroidal  form 
which  the  granite  boulders  often  exhibit.  If  however  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  in  the  perpendicular  of  the  fulcrum,  the  mass  retains 
its  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cheesewring,  or  produces  the 
phenomenon  that  will  be  next  described. 

The  Logging  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Logan)  Stones  are 
stones  which  are  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  which  rock,  when  moved 
by  an  adequate  force.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  Logging  Stones 
is  near  the  Laud's  End,  on  a  peninsula  of  granite  jutting  out  200 
yards  into  the  sea,  the  isthmus  still  exhibiting  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  fortification  of  Castle  Treryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this 
peninsula  is  split  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  fissures  into  a 
heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  The  whole  mass  varies  in 
height  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet ;  it  presents  on  almost  every  side  a 
perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  four  summits,  on 
one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in  question 
lies.  The  general  figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular ;  its  lower  surface 
is  not  quite  flat,  but  swells  out  into  a  slight  protuberance,  on  which 
the  rock  is  poised.  It  rests  on  a  surface  so  inclined,  that  it  seems  as 
if  a  small  alteration  in  its  position  would  cause  it  to  slide  along  the 
plain  into  the  sea  :  for  it  is  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  The  stone  is  17  feet  in  length,  and  above  32  feet  in 
circumference  near  the  middle,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  nearly 
66  tons.  The  vibration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  length.  A  force  of  a  very  few  pounds  is  sufficient 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibration,  even  the  wind  blowing  on  its 
western  surface,  which  is  exposed,  produces  this  effect  in  a  sensible 
degree.  The  vibration  continues  a  few  seconds.  There  is  another 
Logging  Stone  at  St.  Just,  and  a  third  at  Sithney,  which  has  been 
thrown  down ;  but  this  near  the  Land's  End  is  the  largest.  This  was 
displaced  in  a  frolic  a  few  years  since,  but  was  restored,  though  with 
great  difficulty. 

On  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  granite  the  action  of  water  has 
formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms,  occasionally  circular  in 
th«?ir  outline,  and  as  regularly  spheroidal  as  if  shaped  with  a  turning- 
lathe.  They  are  of  various  depths,  and  sometimes  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  surface  of  '  the  rock  basin  quoit '  at  Carn-brea 
is  honeycombed  by  these  hollows.  In  the  parish  of  Constantino  are 
two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone  resembling  an 
inverted  cup  or  mortar,  but  not  hollow,  so  regularly  formed  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  art.  It  is  30  feet  in  girth  and  11  feet 
nigh,  according  to  Dr.  Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone 
perched  on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep  under 
it ;  it  is  33  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  which  is  its  greatest 
•  linn  naion  ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  184  fec'>  an(l  tb.°  thick- 
ness or  vertical  dimension  is  144  feet;  the  circumference  is  computed 
to  be  97  feet,  and  the  girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh 
at  least  750  tons.  The  top  is  honeycombed  by  rock  basins  similar 
to  the  rock  basin  quoit  at  Carn-brea.  There  are  in  Cornwall  and  the 
Scilly  Isles  other  stones  similarly  supported;  they  are  commonly 
designated  by  the  name  '  Tol-mcn,'  that  is,  hole  of  stone.  (Borlase, 
'Antiquities  of  Cornwall.') 

The  cairns  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  the  Roche  Rocks, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  rood  from  Bodmiu  to  Truro,  arc  of  the 
Celtic  period ;  they  arc  formed  of  granite,  and  owe  much  of  their 
picturesque  form  to  natural  causes. 

Hittory  and  Anli'juitia. — Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 


invasion,  Cornwall  was  probably  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
two  tribes,  the  Damnonii  and  the  Carnabii.  Ptolemaeus  mentions 
only  the  former  of  these,  whom  he  terms  Dumnonii ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  south-eastern  part,  comprehending  all  the 
Channel  coast.  The  Carnabii  are  not  we  believe  noticed  by  any 
writer  except  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  considers  that  they  gave 
to  the  county  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  Cornubia.  It  is  however  more  probable  that  the.  district  gave 
name  to  the  people,  and  that  both  Carnabii  and  Cornubia  coutain 
the  Celtic  root  kem  or  corn,  signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of 
the  modern  designation  of  Cornwall  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Wealas,  a  name  given  to  the  Britons,  some  of  whom,  on  the  Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  maintained 
a  long  struggle  for  their  national  independence. 

At  an  early  period  this  part  of  the  island  was  frequented  by  the 
Phoenicians  of  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  who  came  hither  to  procure  tin,  lead, 
and  skin?,  but  especially  the  first;  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
salt,  earthenware,  and  copper  goods.  (Strabo,  lib.  iii.  175).  It  was 
probably  from  these  Phoenicians  that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain, 
with  the  Scilly  Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides  ('  tin 
islands'),  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental  tongues,  as  well 
as  in  Greek,  denotes  tin.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  island  where  tin  was  wrought,  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  refer  some  of  the  rude  stone 
monuments  which  are  still  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  island  ;  and 
to  which  are  generally  ascribed  a  Celtic  origin.  Rough  blocks  or 
obelisks  standing  in  pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  memorials  of  the 
dead,  are  found  at  Dryft,  in  the  parish  of  Sancreet,  between  Penzance 
and  the  Land's  End,  and  at  Trewren,  in  Maddern  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stones  at  BoUeit  in  St.  Buryan  or  Burian 
(also  near  the  Land's  End)  which  are  a  furlong  apart,  one  12  feet, 
the  other  15  feet  high.  On  the  downs  between  Wadebridge  and  St. 
Columb  are  nine  rude  stone  blocks  or  pillars  placed  hi  line,  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  called  the  Nine  Maids.  The  circles 
of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Dawns  Men,  that  is,  the  stone  dance.  Boskednan  circle, 
in  the  parish  of  Gulval  and  Boseawen-un  in  St.  Buryan,  are  formed 
of  stones  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Boscawen-un  has 
a  stone  in  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground,  but  leaning  far  forward. 
Other  circles  are  formed  by  stones  not  erect,  but  placed  near  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fence  :  such  as  Zenor  Circle,  between 
St.  Ivei  and  Cape  Cornwall,  and  Kerris  Rouudago,  near  Penzance,  an 
oval  inclosure,  with  four  stone  pillars  at  one  end,  marking  out  a 
quadrangular  space.  All  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 
Near  Liskeard  are  three  circles,  very  near  each  other,  formed  by  erect 
stones  placed  at  some  distance ;  several  of  the  stones  have  been 
carried  away,  and  others  overthrown.  This  monument  is  locally 
named  '  the  Hurlers,"  from  a  popular  superstition  in  the  district.  At 
Botallack,  in  St.  Just  parish,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  are  several  stoue 
circles  intersecting  each  other  :  and  on  the  hill  Carn-Menelez  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Helston,  is  a  stone  circle, 
having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  natural  rock  of  four  masses  piled  on 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  the  Cheesewring.  There  are  also  in 
Cornwall  several  circles,  which  Dr.  Borlase  supposes  to  have  bem 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  amphitheatre.  They  are  called  '  plan 
an  guare,"  '  the  plain  of  sport  or  pastime."  But  some  of  these,  at 
least,  are  more  probably  encampments  than  amphitheatres. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  noticed  here  as  having  probably 
had  a  British  origin,  though  of  uncertain  date.  There  are  several 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  composed  some  of  loose  stones,  others  of  earth, 
and  others  of  stones  and  earth  mingled.  Some  of  these,  on  being 
opened,  have  been  found  to  contain  sepulchral  urns ;  others  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  have  an  outer  ring  or  edge  of  large  stones,  and  within  a 
cavity  formed  by  stone  walls,  with  flat  stones  at  the  top,  and  the 
cavity  covered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  or  earth.  There  are 
also  several  cromlechs,  the  top  stones  of  which  are  in  Cornwall  called 
'quoits.'  The  quoit  of  Lanyon  Cromlech  is  19  feet  long  and  47  feet 
in  circumference ;  its  thickness  varies,  being  in  some  parts  as  much  as 
2  feet ;  it  is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  sit  on  horseback  under  it. 
It  has  four  upright  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it  any  support. 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  autiquity  may  be  mentioned  tho 
sepulchral  urns  dug  up  from  some  of  the  barrows ;  celts  of  both  brass 
and  stone  ;  spear-heads  and  broken  pieces  of  copper  swords  ;  lumpn 
of  fine  copper,  evidently  designed  for  melting;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  gold  coins  found  in  1749  near  Caru-brea  Hill,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Redruth. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  several  artificial  caves  or  subterranean 
galleries,  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  with  other  stones  laid 
across ;  some  of  the  galleries  extend  30  feet  or  even  60  fset  in  length. 
The  upright  stones,  or  obelisks,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman 
character,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  referred  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  symbols, 
several  must  have  been  posterior  ti>  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Other  antiquities  of  l!rili.4i  origin  wo  must  pass  over. 

The  period  at  which  Cornwall  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  not  known.  Dr.  Borlase  ascribes  the  conquest  to  Agricola ;  Dr. 
Stillingfleet  to  Vespasian.  As  however  iiono  of  the  Roman  historians 
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who  have  recorded  the  affairs  of  Britain  notice  the  conquest  of 
Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribe*  inhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  wan  not 
aigmlisod  by  any  gnat  exploit*.  Some  of  the  older  antiquaries 
denied  that  Cornwall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion  ;  but 
apart  from  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mine*  of  this  county  escaping 
the  notice,  or  being  defended  from  the  power  of  that  people,  the 
quantity  of  Roman  coin*  and  other  Roman  remain*  found  in  Cornwall 
•bowl  that  Cornwall  ihared  in  the  general  subjection  of  South  Britain. 

The  geography  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman  period  u  very  obscure, 
Ptoleminu  notices  the  headland*  of  Antivestoum,  or  Bolerium, 
supposed  to  be  the  Land's  End ;  and  Ocrinnm,  or  Damnonium, 
supposed  to  be  the  Lizard  :  and  Richard  of  Cirencmter  mentions  also 
the  Rame  Head.  Ptoleaueoa  mentions  the  mtuaries  of  the  river 
Tamarus,  which  the  name  enables  as  to  identify  with  the  Tamer,  and 
the  Cenioo,  probably  the  Hal,  which  has  the  most  remarkable  mtuary 
wtwt  of  the  Tamer.  Of  the  towns  of  the  Damnonii,  mentioned  by 
Ptolenueus,  Voluba,  or  Voliba,  has  been  fixed  at  Tregony,  or  Gram- 
pound,  or  perhaps  at  Wolvedon,  where  is  a  camp,  probably  Roman, 
on  the  Fal  (the  name  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  word  Vol-uba),  and  at  Loetwithiel,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Fowey. 
Uxeia,  which  some  hare  fixed  at  Lostwithiel,  is  more  generally  regarded 
now  as  having  been  in  Somersetshire.  Tamare,  fixed  by  Horsley  at 
Saltash,  i«  by  others  removed  into  Devonshire  to  Tamerton.  To  these, 
towns,  all  mentioned  by  Ptolemtcus,  we  may  add  on  the  authority  of 
Richard,  Ceni.i,  whose  name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Fill,  the 
Cenion  of  Ptolenueus,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fixed  by  some  at 
Condurra,  on  the  river  Uel,  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp;  Musidura,  or  Muxidunum,  which  is  fixed  near  Stratton; 
and  Halanginm,  supposed  to  be  Carn-brea.  Two  if  not  three 
Roman  road*  enter  Cornwall  from  Devonshire.  One  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  road  which  ran  westward  from  Isca  Dumniorum,  or 
Exeter,  and  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  the  downs  west  of  Liskenrd  ; 
it  U  conjectured  to  hare  proceeded  westward  by  Lostwithiel,  St. 
Aiutell,  and  Orampound  (or  Tregony)  to  Bossens,  where  is  a  Roman 
camp,  near  the  river  Hcyl,  which  falls  into  St  Ives'  Bay,  and 
thence  to  Marazion,  or  rather  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  presumed 
Ictis  of  Diodorus.  The  other  road  came  from  the  north  of  Devon  to 
Stratton,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  led  towards  Budo  Haven,  which 
was  probably  then  a  huge  and  more  important  harbour.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  third  Roman  road  is  doubtful.  A  road,  probably  British, 
the  direction  of  which  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  tumuli,  rims 
from  the  Land's  End,  near  Redruth,  Michel  or  St.  Michael's,  aud  St. 
Columb,  toward*  Stratton.  Besides  the  places  above  mentioned, 
Lauaceston  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  station.  Cornwall  was 
M:  NsnM  :M  BlH  -'•  '•  *  1  'i  -'•'  'i 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans  Cornwall  recovered  its 
independence,  which  it  maintained  for  a  long  time  against  the 
invading  Saxon*.  The  famous  Arthur,  whose  history  has  been  co 
distorted  by  fable  a*  to  cast  a  doubt  over  his  existence,  is  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  county. 

The  continued  and  resistless  pressure  of  the  Saxon*  having  driven 
westward  those  Britons  who  refused  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  invaders, 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  became  the  place  of  refuge  to  many.  It 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  part  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation thus  compressed  into  the  extremity  of  the  island  took  refuge 
in  Bretegnr,  already  colonised  by  their  countrymen,  and  gave  to  a 
district  there  (Cornomu'lles)  the  name  of  the  country  they  hod  left 
The  Cornish  Britons  and  those  of  Wales  appear  to  have  recognised 
one  supreme  authority  until  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when 
Cadwaladyr,  the  lost  British  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
went  to  Home,  where  he  died.  Upon  his  death,  A.D.  680,  Ivor,  son  of 
Alain,  king  of  Bretigne,  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet 
to  obtain  the  crown,  and  met  at  first  with  considerable  success, 
deflating  the  Wert  Saxons,  and  obtaining  possession  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire:  he  was  however  afterwards  driven 
from  the  island  by  the  West  Saxon  king  Kentwin.  From  this  period 
till  the  reign  of  Kgbert  the  Britons  were  exposed  to  the  constant 
hostility  of  the  Saxon*.  During  the  reign  of  Egbert's  successors 
itUe  I*  known  of  the  history  of  Cornwall  until  we  come  to  the  time 
of  AUvl-Un,  by  whom  the  whole  country,  including  the  Scilly  lale*, 

a*  reduced  and  incorporated  with  the  now  consolidated  kingdom  "f 
j™^""1'  From  *hi»  time  the  provincial  history  of  Cornwall  oners 
MM  to  intoius*  toe  reader  for  many  centime*.  Home  ravages  of  the 
Dana  and  some  intestine  commotions  are  the  only  memorable  event* 
The  attempt  of  Henry  De  hi  Pomeroy  to  seize  St.  Michael's  Mount 
in  order  to  support  the  rebellion  of  Prince  John  against  his  brother 
Richard  I.  u  noticed  undo-  MARAZIOK. 

Of  the  obscure  and  trouble!  period  over  which  our  historical 
notice  extends  Cornwall  retains  many  memorials  in  the  camps  aud 
r»rth-work«,  which  are  more  numerous  in  this  county  than  in  any 
otfce*.  These  ars  for  the  inoit  part  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  form 
which  isrfuce*  us  to  refer  them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  origin 
They  possibly  were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struggles 
of  the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo^aions.  In  many  places  of 
the  coast  a  small  promontory  or  portion  of  the  cliff  is  incloned  by  a 
rampart,  or  vallum,  running  from  one  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  other, 
and  strengthened  on  the  hod-rid*  by  a  ditch.  These,  if  situation  be 
any  clue  to  their  origin,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  The  space 


inelosed  is  considerable ;  in  one  case  (in  the  parish  of  St  Qorran, 
near  Movagissey)  it  amounts  to  100  acres.  Our  space  forbids  a 
description  of  these  works,  and  a  mere  catalogue  would  be  useless. 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establishment*  belong  to  a 
later  period  than  the  earth-works;  but  in  those  Cornwall 
remarkably  rich.  On  the  hills  are  remains  of  rude  circular  buildings 
called  castles,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  dry  stones  not 
joined  with  any  cement :  these  inuat  be  referred  to  an  early  period  ; 
Dr.  Borlase  consider*  them  to  bo  of  Danish  origin.  In  the  narrow 
part  of  the  county  west  of  Mount's  Bay  aud  St.  Ives'  Bay  there  an 
no  less  than  seven  of  these  castles,  one  of  which,  Chun  Castle, 
consists  of  an  oval  inclosure  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  Borlaae 
estimates  to  have  been  originally  15  feet  high,  or  rather  more ;  8  feet 
thick  at  the  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundation ;  outside  of 
this  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide;  and  outride  of  this  an  outer  wall, 
probably  10  feet  high,  and  about  5  feet  thick.  The  entrance,  made 
intricate  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  i*  inclosed  by  walls  running 
from  the  outer  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  quite  to  thi 
wall,  and  on  the  other  to  within  three  feet  of  it :  two  other  walls 
running  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  serve  with  the  entrance  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.  Round  the  outer  wall  U  a  ditcli. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  110  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall.  There  ia  a  well  in  tho 
enclosure. 

Of  castles  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence  may  K 
tioned  Karn-brd,  or  Carn-brea  Castle,  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  tin: 
Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely  60  feet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  whoso  uneven  surface  has  caused 
great  diversity  in  the  level  of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor. 
Carn-brea  Hill  abounds  with  antiquities :  there  is  on  ancient  camp  of 
irregular  form,  some  cairns,  aud  other  antiquities  of  rough  stone. 
Tintagel  Castle  has  been  already  noticed.  [BossiXET.]  l'..r 
Lauuceston  Castle,  see  LAUSCESTON. 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  on  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Stephens,  and  not  for  from  Saltash.  It  has  a  base-court 
surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irregular  form,  following  the 
shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  aud  pierced  with  loop-holes.  Tho 
keep  is  on  an  artificial  mound,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  base- 
court,  about  30  feet  high  :  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  30  feet  high  ami 
10  feet  thick  :  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  iti  inner  dimensions  are  66  feet 
by  52  feet  It  has  no  windows  in  the  outer  wall  In  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  this  castle  was  held  by  the  Valletort  family.  In  the 
Cornish  rebellion  in  1549  (reign  of  Edward  VI.)  Trematon  Castlo  was 
defended  for  a  while  against  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Orenville. 

Of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lostwithiel, 
the  only  part  now  remaining  is  tho  .keep,  a  building  of  large  dimen- 
sions :  it  is  on  a  steep  mound  formed  out  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  has  a 
deep  ditch.  The  inclosure  of  the  keep  is  an  exact  circle  of  110  feet 
diameter  within  ;  it  has  walls  10  feet  thick  at  the  top :  from  the 
present  floor  of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  344 
feet.  The  castles  of  Fowey,  St  Mawes,  and  Pendenuis  ore  noticed 
elsewhere. 

There  ore  few  remains  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall.     Tho 
church   of    St   German's  priory  is  described   under  ST.  GERMANS. 
Monastic  remains  on  St  Michael's  Mount  have  been  repaired  an 
verted  into  a  dwelling-house.  [M.MiAzmx.]     Of  tho  monastery 
Benet,  near  Lanivet,  there  are  considerable  remains.    The  tower  o!  th<- 
church  is  also  standing.      The  chapel  of  St..  Lawrence's  Hospital, 
llodmin,  remains.     Morwinstow  church,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  Kilhompton  or  Kilkhauipton  church,  near  Stratton, 
are  very  ancient,    being   wholly  or  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture. 
Sheviok   church,   near  St.   German's,   has    some  portions  of  early 
English  and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rose*  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  taken  tin 
Lancastrian  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Courtonay  of  Boconnoc  and  Sir  John  Arundcll  of  Lanhcrno  :  they 
were  present  in  the  field  at  Tewkoabury,  aud  it  won  in  their  country 
(at  St  Michael' «  Mount)  that  tho  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  tho  Lancns- 
terian  leaders,  sought  to  moke  a  stand  after  that  fatal  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1496),  they  rose  in  rebellion  on  occasion  of  u 
tax  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  with  Scotland.  In  11 1C 
the  Cornish  men  were  again  in  arms  to  support  I'erkin  Warbeck,  but 
tho  flight  of  that  pretender  caused  the  failure  of  the  attempt  Tho 
change  of  the  religious  institution*  of  tin  <  to  the  change,  of 

the  common  language  of  Cornwall ;  the  people,  for  the  most  purl  of 
British  descent,  with  comparatively  few  Saxon*  settled  among  tln-m, 
had  retained  a  language  of  their  own,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  The 
introduction  of  the  Kngliah  church  service  pavid  t!..-  way  for  the 
ino  of  the  Cornish  dialect.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  some 
aged  people  near  I'cnryn  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  English  lam 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  Cornish  was  still  spoken  by  tho 
fixhermen  and  market  women  near  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
county.  At  present  thi*  ancient  tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and 
:intii|iiary  alone.  A  few  manuscripts  in  it  are  ex  tint;  tin'  mo^t  remark - 
..liieh  are  some  interim!"*  partly  written  in  t  ..tury. 

In  1502  1'enzauoo  and  olio  or  two  placet  ncir  it  were  burnt  !>y  tin: 
Spaniard*. 
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In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  the  Cornish 
men  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  king.  They 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  royalist  side  at  the  battle  of  Laus- 
downe  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  1643  ;  and  the  king  in  reward  of 
their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  a  copy  to  be  read  in  every  church  and 
chapel  in  the  county.  In  July  1644  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into 
Cornwall  at  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  forces  and  took  possession 
of  Launceston,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  and  Fowey ;  but  being 
followed  by  the  royal  army  under  the  king  in  person  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Fowey  with  his  infantry,  his  cavalry  having  previously  got 
clear  off.  From  Fowey  Lord  Essex  escaped  with  some  other  persons 
to  Plymouth ;  but  his  infantry,  6000  in  number,  under  Major-General 
Skippon,  were  forced  to  capitulate  on  September  2nd.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1645  Charles  II.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  spent  some 
time  in  Cornwall :  in  March  1646  he  embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle 
for  the  Scilly  Isles  upon  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax,  who,  after  defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered 
Cornwall,  forced  the  royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired 
possession  of  the  whole  county.  The  royalist  army  had  been  disor- 
ganised by  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.  Pendennis  Castle,  one  of 
the  but  places  in  England  which  held  out  for  the  king,  surrendered 
in  August  1646.  The  Scilly  Islands  had  some  time  before  been  seized 
by  th  victorious  party,  and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  flee,  first  to 
Jersey,  »nd  afterwards  to  France.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces 
for  the  king  was  defeated  by  Sir  Hardress  Waller.  The  Dutch  made 
two  attempts  on  the  Cornish  coast  in  the  war  between  them  and  the 
lonwealth;  out  were  defeated  in  both.  Since  this  period  the  local 
history  of  Cornwall  presents  little  that  h  of  general  interest 

Cornwall  is  mainly  a  mining;  county.  In  1851  the  county  pos- 
eessed  nine  savings  banks,  at  Bodmin,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Laun- 
ceston, Liskeard,  Penzanee,  Redruth,  Truro,  and  Wadebridge.  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  was 
603,760*.  3».  3d.  '  . 

COROMAN'DEL  COAST,  originally  Cholomandala,  or,  according 
to  Major  Renncll,  the  Sora  Mandalum  of  Ptoletnsous,  is  the  sea-board 
of  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  Point 
Calimere  on  the  south,  in  10°  18'  N.  lat.  and  79°  56'  E.  long.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kistnah  on  the  north,  in  15°  45'  N.  lat.  and  80°  53'  E. 
long.  Along  the  coast  from  south  to  north  are  Nagore,  Tranquebar, 
Cuddalore,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  and  Nellore ;  but  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  about  350  miles,  forming  part  of  the  sea-board  of  the 
i  ic,  the  coast  does  not  afford  any  secure  port  or  harbour,  and 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  landing 
except  by  means  of  boats  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

CORON  (Koroni),  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Cult' of  Kalamata  (called  also  Gulf  of  Koroni),  the  ancient  Messcnian 
•  iiilf.  It  appears  to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colonides, 
while  the  town  of  Corone,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Messenians  when  they  were  restored  to  their  country  by 
the  help  of  the  Thebans,  would  seem  by  the  description  which  that 
author  gives  of  its  locality  to  have  stood  farther  north  on  the  same 
,  near  the  spot  where  the  village  of  Petalidhi  now  stands.  Leake 
however  makes  Koroni  occupy  the  site  of  Asine  ;  Colonides  he  places 
nt  Kastolia,  where  are  some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings ;  while  the 
French  commission  places  it  on  the  Bay  of  Phccnicus  to  the  north- 
west of  Cape  Gallo,  the  ancient  Acritas.  The  present  Coron  is  a  place 
of  some  trade,  and  exports  oil  and  silk,  which  are  produced  in  the 
neighbouring  district. 

The  town  contains  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  repair,  in  which 
the  Turkish  inhabitants  used  to  reside  before  the  Greek  revolution, 
the  Greek  population  then  occupying  the  suburb  called  VarusL 
The  roadstead  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  south  winds,  but  the  bottom 
of  the  shore  being  soft  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  escape 
without  much  damage.  The  town  stands  on  a  promontory  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  divided  from  the  district  of  Modon, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  by  a  barren  ridge  which  runs  north 
and  south  through  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Gallo.  (Leake's  '  Morea,' 
vol.  i.) 

CORRKZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  river  Correze,  which  falls  into  the  Vezere,  a  tributary  of  the  great 
river  Dordogne.  It  extends  between  44°  55'  and  45°  44'  N.  lat., 
I"  13'  and  2'  22'  E.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of 
Haute-Vienne  and  Creuse,  E.  by  those  of  Puy-de-Ddme  and  Cantal, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Lot,  and  W.  by  that  of  Dordogne.  The 
department  is  of  irregular  form ;  its  greatest  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  64  miles,  from  east  to  west  51  miles.  Its  superficial 
patent  is  2266  square  miles ;  its  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1851  was  320,864,  which  gives  141'66  to  the  square  mile,  being 
33'05  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

This  department  is  formed  out  of  Bas-Limousin,  and  consists  of  two 
region?  of  highlands  and  lowlands.  The  district  that  forms  the  east 
and  north  of  the  department,  comprising  the  arrondissement  of 
..nd  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Tulle,  is  called  La  Montague 
(the  Highlands),  ti  ng  covered  with  the  Auvcrgne  Mountains 

or  Mountain*  of  Limousin,  an  they  are  called,  which  separate  the 
waters  that  flow  to  the  Loire  from  those  that  feed  the  Dordogne. 
Numerous  offsets  from  the  Mountains  of  Limousin  run  in  a  southerly 
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and  south-west  direction  into  the  interior  of  the  department.  These 
regions  present  caverns,  ravines,  torrents,  cascades,  high  plains,  and 
wild,  bare,  and  barren  summits,  which  rise  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests 
in  which  the  chestnut  thrives  in  favourable  situations ;  the  high  plains 
and  valleys  produce  some  good  pasture  ;  but  the  general  character  of 
this  portion  of  the  department  is  extreme  sterility,  the  shallow,  cold, 
and  hungry  soils  yielding  but  scanty  crops  of  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Neither  grapes  nor  any  other  fruits  ripen  thoroughly 
except  walnuts,  and  they  are  of  a  small  size. 

The  south  and  south-west  of  the  department,  called  Le  Pays  Bas, 
or  the  Lowlands,  has  a  richer  soil  and  a  denser  population.  Here  the 
vine  and  other  fruit-trees  generally  flourish,  and  in  addition  to  the 
cereal  grains  before  mentioned,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  produced. 
Horned  cattle  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lowlands, 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  mountain  pastures.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox ;  reptiles  are  very  numerous, 
and  among  them  several  varieties  of  the  adder.  Birds,  both  native 
and  migratory,  exist  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  Throughout  the 
whole  department  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp ;  fogs  are  almost 
always  hovering  over  the  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  the 
saturated  soil  of  the  lowlands ;  the  nights  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer  are  cool,  and  white  frosts  are  very  common.  The  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  climate  the  surface 
of  the  department,  except  when  covered  with  snow,  presents  every- 
where an  agreeable  verdure  not  very  common  in  France.  The  Fauna 
of  the  department  is  extremely  rich  in  grasses  of  different  kinds,  in 
odoriferous  and  umbelliferous  plants,  and  in  mosses,  lichens,  and  funsi. 
Among  forest-trees  the  principal  species  are  chestnut,  walnut,  and  in 
dry  situations  the  oak.  The  fruit  of  the  chestnut  enters  largely  into 
the  food  of  the  people.  The  phenomenon  of  the  spontaneous  carboni- 
sation of  the  chestnut-tree  is  not  rare  in  this  department.  Horned 
cattle  are  generally  used  in  the  plough  throughout  the  lowlands, 
where  a  good  number  of  cattle  are  fatted  for  the  Paris  and  other 
markets.  The  stock  cattle  of  the  department  are  recruited  by 
importations  from  the  departments  to  the  southward,  as  the  offspring 
of  the  native  breeds  soon  degenerates.  Sheep,  on  the  contrary, 
improve  in  quality  on  the  pastures  of  the  department. 

The  Dordogne  and  its  feeder  the  Chavanon  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  department  for  a  considerable  way,  separating  it 
from  those  of  Puy-de-D6me  and  Cantal.  The  Dordogue  crosses  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  and  enters  that  of  Lot  near 
the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Cere  from  the  left  bank.  Its 
principal  feeders  within  this  department  are  the  Diege,  the  Trous- 
soune,  the  Lazcge,  the  Doustre,  and  the  Loyre,  all  of  which  rise  in 
the  north-east  of  the  department  and  fall  in  on  the  right  bank. 
[DOBDOONE.]  The  Corrize,  from  which  the  department  is  named, 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  Meymac,  and,  flowing  south-west  past 
Tulle  and  Brives,  enters  the  Vezere  on  its  left  bank  near  the  westem 
boundary  of  the  department.  The  Vtzire  drains  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  department ;  it  rises  near  Chavagnes  in  the  arrondissemeut 
of  Ussel,  and  runs  south-west  past  Treignac,  Uzerche,  and  Larche, 
near  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Dordogne;  here  continuing 
in  the  same  direction,  it  passes  Montiguac,  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
which  it  Mis  into  the  Dordogne  on  the  right  bank.  The  Naute- 
Vaire,  a  feeder  of  the  Isle,  rises  in  the  west  of  the  department  near 
Lubersac.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  within  this  department. 
The  department  is  crossed  by  5  state  and  5  departmental  roads. 

The  department  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal,  iron,  lead, 
granite  of  different  colours,  porphyry,  alabaster,  &c. ;  but  of  this 
wealth  little  advantage  is  taken  from  want  of  facilities  for  transport. 
The  iron  and  coal  raised  are  chiefly  used  in  the  department.  Fire-arms, 
leather,  glass,  bricks,  coarse  woollens,  wax-caudles,  and  nut-oil  are  the 
principal  articles  of  industrial  produce.  A  great  number  of  fairs  are 
held  in  the  year,  at  which,  besides  the  articles  named,  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  linen  yarn,  chestnuts,  &c.,  are  sold. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  department  contains  1,449,624  acres.  Of 
this  area  302,566  acres  are  under  various  crops,  384,000  are  capable 
of  cultivation,  180,561  consist  of  natural  grass-land,  406,082  of  heaths 
and  moors,  90,366  of  woods  and  forests,  and  37,569  acres  are  under 
vineyards,  which  yield  5,566,000  gallons  of  inferior  wine  yearly. 

The  department  is  divided  into  3  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — • 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Tulle    .                 .     . 

12 

118 

138,111 

2.  Brives 

10 

101 

116,640 

:    3.  Duel    .... 

7 

74 

66,113 

Total      ...             29 

293 

320,864 

whole  commune.     The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  is 
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and  ill  laid  oat :  the  bourn  are  in  general  old  uid  ugly,  but 
MM*  are  remarkable  far  their  guthic  structure  and  sculptured  on.m 
•aenU.  The  nto*t  important  building*  are  the  cathedral,  the  court- 
honne,  the  departmental  prison,  and  the  theatre.  The  town  it  the 
Mat  of  a  bifhop,  bu  tribunal*  of  firet  ioatanoe  and  of  commerce, 
ecclesiastical  and  communal  colleges,  and  a  pretty  promenade  along 
the  Corrize,  which  U  here  joined  by  the  Solane,  and  ii  orouod  by 
several  bridge*.  Tulle  i*  a  place  of  *ome  manufacturing  industry, 
and  ha*  a  good  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce ;  but  it  in 
chiefly  noted  a*  the  centre  of  a  manufacture  of  fire-arm*,  which  give* 
employment  to  above  1000  workmen  in  the  town  and  neighbouring 
district*.  On  the  hill  above  the  town  there  is  a  high  square  tower 
•aid  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  and  near  the  tower  is  the  public 
cemetery.  Argenlai,  a  thriving  commune  and  town  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  which  i*  here  croMod  by  a  luspenaion-bridge,  ha* 
3197  inhabitant*,  who  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  oak  staves,  corn,  char- 
coal, and  coal  raised  in  the  neighbouring  mine*.  Tragnac,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Veaere,  ha*  an  ancient  castle,  a  collage,  and  tome  trade  in 
wool,  wax,  cattle,  aheep,  Ac.  The  population,  including  the  whole 
commune,  exceed*  SOOO.  The  manufactures  are  hat*,  stocking*,  and 
woollen  yarn.  About  two  mile*  above  the  town  the  Veaere,  issuing 
from  a  narrow  rocky  defile,  descend*  to  a  level  100  feet  lower  at  a 
aingla  bound.  I'zereke,  a  pretty  town  farther  down  the  Vezere, 
occupies  a  very  picturesque  site,  and  ha*  a  college  and,  including  the 
commune,  3287  inhabitants.  The  house*  are  well  built,  covered  with 
•late*,  and  many  of  them  are  decorated  with  turrets. 

2,  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Brivetla-Gaiiiarde, 
which  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Correze,  19 
mile*  S.W.  from  Tulle,  and  ha*  8413  inhabitant*,  including  the  com- 
mune. A  circular  avenue,  formed  of  elms  and  bordered  with  pretty 
house*  built  of  cut  stone,  surrounds  the  town,  the  interior  of  which 
disappoints  the  expectation  thus  raised,  as  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular ;  but  the  houses  in  general  are  well  and  substantially  built 
The  best  building*  are  the  college,  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  tho 
hospital  (a  house  built  during  the  English  occupation  of  this  part  of 
France,  which  is  decorated  within  and  without  with  curious  gothic 
sculptures),  and  tho  Belvedere  Tower,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  town,  the  valley  of  the  Correze,  the  vineyards,  and  wooded  dopes 
of  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  trades  in 
timber,  wine,  chestnuts,  violet  mustard,  truffle?,  turkeys,  wool,  cattle, 
pigs,  4c.,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  nut-oil,  and  wax- 
candle*.  Coal-mine*  are  worked  near  the  town. 

Of  the  other  towns  we  give  the  following,  with  the  population 
of  the  commune*  in  which  they  stand  : — Altutne,  9  mile*  N.  from 
Brives,  population  4209,  chiefly  engaged  in  tillage  and  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  Beautieu,  on  the  right  of  the  Dordogne,  has  2513  inhabit- 
ant*, and  an  old  church  which  i*  decorated  with  very  remarkable 
.sculptures.  Dotuatae,  6  miles  N.  from  Brives,  is  prettily  situated 
among  vineyards  and  plantations  of  walnut,  chestnut,  and  poplar 
trees  :  population  8260,  employed  in  agriculture  and  in  the  slate- 
(|uarrie*  near  the  town.  Jottillac,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
department  and  near  the  lead-mines :  population  2455.  LtAtrtae, 
near  the  Haute- Vezere :  population  8768.  Pompadour,  a  small  village 
near  Lubenac,  i*  noted  for  it*  castle,  which  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV. 
on  one  of  hi*  mistresses,  who  took  her  title  of  marchioness  from  it. 
3/tynae,  12  mile*  S.  from  Brive*,  has  2591  inhabitant*,  who  raise 
great  quantities  of  walnuts.  A  little  weat  of  Heyssac  is  the  village  of 
Titrrnne,  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
iluks*  of  Aquitaine,  the  ancestor*  of  Marshal  Turenne,  who  took  his 
title  of  duke  from  it  Vigeoit,  8  miles  from  Brives,  has  paper-mills 
and  2508  inhabitants,  including  tho  whole  commune. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondiawmeot  the  chief  town,  Uutl,  i*  situated 
among  mountains  between  the  Diego  and  the  Sarsonne,  which  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Dordogne  near  Hurt  It  ha*  a  tribunal  of  first 
h»t>»o»,  a  college,  and  4238  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  coarse 
woollens,  canvass,  nails,  and  leather,  and  trade  in  hemp,  skins,  wax, 
Ullow,  timber,  oak  staves,  *c.  Bort,  a  commune  and  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  ha*  2367  inhabitant* ;  near  thi*  place  U 
a  bill  called  Orgues-de-Bort,  which  is  composed  of  enormous  basaltic 
columns.  Mffmof,  in  a  pretty  valley  10  mile*  W.  from  Uasel,  ha*  an 
hospital,  an  ancient  church,  and  888U  inhabitant*,  including  the  whole 
commune,  ffnrie,  18  mile*  W.  from  Uswl :  population  2918. 

The  department  form*  the  tee  of  the  bishop  of  Tulle,  is  under  the 
haTMietton  of  the  High  Court  of  Llmoge.,  but  an  assize  court  is  held 
in  Tulle.  It  U  included  In  the  Ulst  Military  Division,  of  which 
Limom*  i*  head-quarter*. 

(Dictitmmmir,  dt  la Pnmee ;  Slatutigtudtla  France;  A**uttnpo*r 
t  An  1868.) 

ill  Ii.  I.nrnH.    [OALWAV.] 

CO  I  -.  one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine 

Confederation,  South  America,  comprehends  the  northern  portion  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  riven  Parana*  and  Uruguay ;  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  being  occupied  by  the  province  of  Entro  Rio*. 
The  population  i*  about  35, 


The  southern  and  eastern  part*  of  the  province  an  somewhat  hilly, 
but  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  low.  About  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  timber-trees,  much  of  the  wood  being 
available  for  bouse  and  ship-building.  Some  thousand  square  mile* 


are  covered  with  palm-tree*,  which  are  used  for  a  great  number  of 
purposes.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  U  the  Laguna  Ybera, 
which  i*  in  fact  a  vast  marsh  overflowed  during  the  periodical  rising* 
of  the  Parana*.  It  feed*  all  or  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  and  fall  into  the  ParanA  on  the  one  aide 
or  the  Uruguay  on  the  other.  The  soil  of  Corrientes  it  generally 
sandy,  but  produce*  excellent  crops.  Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions  flourish,  yet  little  attention  is 
given  to  them,  partly  owing  to  tho  scantiness  of  the  population  and 
partly  to  the  general  dislike  of  the  peasantry  for  agricultural  occu- 
pation*. Beside*  the  article*  mentioned  above,  maize  and  barley, 
arrow-root,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  various  tropical  fruits  aru 
raised.  The  sugar-cane  i*  at  present  only  grown  in  order  to  extract 
molasses  for  distilling ;  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  province  is 
imported  from  Brazil.  All  kinds  of  crops  suffer  at  times  from  visita- 
tions of  enormous  swarms  of  ante  and  locust*,  which  entirely  devastate 
the  district  in  which  thoy  appear.  The  chief  employment*  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  there  being  a  considerable 
extent  of  good  pasture  land;  sheep  however  do  not  thrive  very 
well.  Large  numbers  of  hides  are  exported.  Mechanical  pursuit* 
are  entirely  neglected.  The  province  is  well  adapted  for  commerce, 
there  being  on  the  Paraud  four  places  which  serve  as  good  port*,  and 
three  on  the  Uruguay.  The  opening  of  these  rivers  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  Corrientes,  but  the  traffic  can  only  be  fairly 
developed  when  the  riven  are  navigated  by  steam-vessels.  Tin- 
bitantx  ore  for  the  most  part  a  mixed  race  of  Indians  nn 
and  of  indolent  habit*.  The  language  spoken,  according  to  Mr.  '• 
bine  Parish,  is  "  more  Ouarini  than  Spanish."  There  are  exceedingly 
few  foreigners  in  either  the  capital  or  the  country  part*  of  the  province. 
Most  of  the  peasantry  possess  40  or  50  mares,  30  or  40  cows,  and  from 
100  to  200  sheep.  The  women  are  of  more  industrious  habit*  than 
the  men.  They  do  a  good  deal  of  the  agricultural  labour,  as  plough- 
ing, hoeing  and  attending  to  the  crops,  and  reaping ;  make  cheese  for 
sale  as  well  as  home  consumption ;  net  o.<  shepherds ;  and  spin  and 
weave  both  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  for  summer  and  winter  gar- 
ment*. 

The  government  i*  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  who 
ia  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Congress 
consists  of  15  deputies, — one  from  each  of  the  14  department*, 
except  that  of  the  capital,  which  returns  two  deputies.  The  revenue 
is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties,  and  the  church  property 
which  was  seized  by  government  during  the  civil  wars.  The  army 
consist*  in  time  of  peace  of  1000  men,  but  during  war  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  1 4  and  60  are  liable  to  serve.  Indeed  during  the 
late  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  a  reserve  corps  was  formed  of  900  or 
1000  women  mounted  on  horseback,  who  are  said  to  have  proved  of 
great  service  in  some  engagements  with  the  army  of  Rosas.  A*  was 
mentioned  under  AKOKXTINE  CONKKDKHATION,  Corrientes  took  a  loading 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  other  provinces  against  the  supremacy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  entered  into  the  engagements  with  foreign  power* 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rosa*.  The  main  incitement  to  these 
measures  on  the  part  of  (Jorrieutes  was  the  determination  of  Rosa*  to 
enforce  the  closing  of  the  Parana1  and  Uruguay  against  all  foreign 
vessels ;  and  Corrientes  made  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  these 
rivers  a  leading  object  in  all  negotiations.  The  war  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  other  provinces  under  General  Urquiza,  the  governor 
of  Corrientes,  still  continue*  (February  1854),  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  desire  on  both  sides  to  bring  it  to  a  friendly  termination. 

C'urrirnla,  thn  capital,  population  about  5000,  is  situated  in  -7  'J7 
S.  lat,  58°  60"  W.  long.,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Parami  with 
the  Paraguay  ;  and  stands  on  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  m 
well-built  town,  but  contains  few  buildings  of  any  consequence.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  admirably  adapted  for  commercial  purposes, 
affording  on  the  one  hand  every  facility  for  inland  intercourse  ;  and 
on  tho  other  for  carrying  on  the  export  and  import  trade  with  Buenos 
Ayres  and  with  foreign  states  by  the  navigation  of  the  Parana,  Santa 
Lucia,  also  on  the  Parana,  29"  8.  lat,  68°  65'  W.  long.,  is  the  next 
Important  towu  in  the  province.  It  has  some  trade,  but  contain*  less 
than  3000  inhabitants. 

The  Mutiontt,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  1828,  was  to  constitute  an  independent  republic, 
extend  eastward  from  Corrientes,  between  the  Parana*,  and  Paraguay 
to  the  confines  of  Brazil.  This  fertile  tract,  which  was  very  populous 
under  the  sway  of  the  Jesuit*,  is  now  lillnl  with  depopulated  ruins. 
It  contained  only  about  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  l  *.'."' ;  ni:ni\  ..i'  tin  MU 
perished  in  the  following  war  and  other*  emigrated,  and  it  is  now 
almost  entirely  depopulated. 

:  KOF1N,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  teat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilneboy  and  barony  of 
Inchiquin,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  unites  the  lake*  of 
Tadon  and  Incbiquin,  in  62°  66'  N.  lat,  9°  4'  W.  long.,  distant 
7  mile*  N.N.W.  from  Ennis,  and  119  mile*  W.S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Corrofin  in  1851  was  994,  besides 
266  in  the  workhouse.  Corrofin  Poor-Lew  Union  comprises  ninr 
electoral  divisions,  with  en  area  of  61,886  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  9862.  Corrofin  ia  pleasantly  situated  in  the  plain  between 
the  hills  of  Iiichi<|iiin  and  Burren.  From  Tadon  Lake  a  series  of  lakes 
and  connecting  streams  runs  north-north-east  towards  Kilmaoduagh. 
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The  town  contains  a  dispensary,  and  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  O'Briens. 

CORSEUL.     [C6TE8-DU-NORD.] 

CORSHAM,  Wiltshire,  a  decayed  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Corsham  and  hundred  of  Chippenham,  is  situated  in  51°  25'  N.  lat., 
2°  10'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.W.  from  Devizes,  97  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  98  J  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Corsham  in  1851  was  3172.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  town  of  Corsham  consists  chiefly  of  one 
street  of  considerable  length ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone.  Near 
the  centre  of  this  street  is  a  market-house  erected  in  1784.  The 
pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  is  an  ancient  structure 
of  mixed  styles,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  and 
spire.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  Free  school,  a  British  school,  almshouses,  and  several  paro- 
chial charities.  Previous  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery 
into  the  woollen  manufacture,  spinning  and  weaving  were  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Corsbam.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Fairs  are  held  March  7th  and  September  4th 
for  cattle. 

CORSICA,  or  a»  the  French  call  it,  Cone,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  180  miles  E.  from  France,  of  which  it  forms  a  depart- 
ment, extends  between  41°  21'  4"  and  43°  41'  7'  N.  lat.,  8°  32' 10" 
and  9°  33'  26"  E.  long.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a 
mountainous  projection,  only  9  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part,  23 
miles  in  length,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Corso  (the  ancient  Sacred 
Promontory).  From  this  point  to  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Corsica,  the  whole  length  of  the  island  is  116  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  52  miles.  The  area  ia  3377  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  236,253,  which  gives  69'94  to  the  square  mile. 

A  great  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  round  the  coast,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Girajlia  and  Finocchiarolo  on  the  north  ; 
Capraja,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  north-east ;  1'Isle- 
Rousse  or  Isola  Rossa,  Gargalo,  and  leg  lies  Sanguinaires  on  the  west ; 
les  lies  Cervicales  and  Toro  on  the  east;  and  Razzoli,  Maddalena, 
Santa  Maria,  C.iprera,  Sparagi,  and  Budelli  in  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 

The  western  coast  is  high,  and  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and 
bays,  many  of  which  afford  excellent  harbours,  though  they  are 
comparatively  useless  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  The  principal  bays  on  this  coast  are  those  of  Porto,  Sagone, 
Ajaccio,  and  Propriano ;  the  chief  harbours  on  the  west  coast  are 
Santa  Fiorenza,  or  St.-Florent,  Isola  Rossa  (Ile-Rousse),  Calvi,  and 
Ajaccio.  The  eastern  coast  is  low,  and  presents  a  continuous  line,  broken 
only  towards  the  north  by  the  shore-lake  of  Biguglia,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  by  the  fine  harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio  and  the  Gulf 
of  Santa  Manza.  The  low  grounds  along  the  east  coast  are  unhealthy, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  malaria.  The  best 
harbours  are  those  of  Bastia,  Santa  Manza,  and  Porto  Vecchio  (the 
ancient  Portus  Syracusanus).  Here  and  there,  in  picturesque  situa- 
tions along  the  sea-shore,  are  seen  a  great  number  of  towers,  which 
were  erected  during  the  Genoese  occupation  of  the  island,  and  served 
to  give  notice  by  fire-signals  of  the  approach  of  the  Barbary  cruisers, 
to  whose  incursions  the  island  was  in  former  times  greatly  exposed. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  the  harbour  and  town  of  Bonifacio, 
which  gives  name  to  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The 
interior  of  the  island  presents  a  mass  of  mountains,  broken  by  abrupt 
gorges,  and  inclosing  many  beautiful  valleys,  through  each  of  which 
a  torrent  or  a  rapid  brook  hurries  along ;  steep  frowning  precipices 
re-echoing  the  roar  of  the  waters  struggling  past  their  base ;  and 
extensive  forests,  which  present  in  their  native  luxuriance  a  rich  con- 
trast with  the  bare  and  rocky  heights  that  here  and  there  spring  up 
above  the  general  elevation  of  the  ranges. 

The  principal  mountain  chain,  the  ramifications  of  which  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  runs  due  south  from  Cap 
Corso  to  about  42"  37'  N.  lat. ;  it  then  turns  west  as  far  as  Monte 
Orosso,  which  attains  the  height  of  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
this  point  it  again  runs  south  under  the  name  of  the  Monti-di-Fron- 
togna  to.  the  summit  of  Paglia-Orba,  which  is  8697  feet  high  ;  hence 
it  turns  south-east  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Foce-di-Verde,  near  42° 
N.  lat.,  having  passed  its  culminating  point  in  Monte  Rotondo  (the 
ancient  Mons  Aureun),  which  reaches  to  the  height  of  9068  feet. 
Foce-di- Verde  its  course  is  due  south  to  ita  termination  in  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  mountains  of  Corsica  are  composed  chiefly 
of  limestone,  but  the  crystallised  rocks,  granite,  porphyry,  sienite, 
serpentine,  &c.  appear  in  the  main  chain  and  on  the  west  coast.  The 
«ummit«  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year.  From 
this  chain  numerous  rapid  rivers  run  in  all  directions  to  the  sea  :  the 
principal  of  them  are  the  Golo  and  the  Tavignano,  both  of  which 
: !  i  the  group  of  Monte  Rotondo,  and  flowing  eastward  enter  the 
sea,  tie  former  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mariana,  the  latter  near 
those  of  Aleria ;  the  Valinco,  Talavo,  Prunelli,  Gravona,  Liamone, 
and  Valinco  rise  on  the  western  side  of  this  mountain  chain,  and  flow 
westward  to  the  sea.  The  forests,  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides, 
consist  chiefly  of  oak,  larch,  beech,  chestnut,  pine,  cork,  turpentine- 
tree,  wild  olive,  Ac.  The  vast  extent  of  these  forests  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  produce,  has  been  cele- 


brated from  very  remote  ages.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage 
and  the  abundance  of  harbours  on  the  west  and  south  coasts,  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  island  rendered  Corsica  in  ancient 
as  it  still  does  in  modern  times  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised 
portions  of  southern  Europe.  The  higher  part  of  the  mountains  pro- 
duces pasture,  in  which  aromatic  plants  abound ;  and  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  chain  lakes  are  found  well  stocked  with  fish.  On  the  mountain 
pastures  during  the  summer  the  herdsmen  feed  their  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs,  resting  at  night  in  some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  the 
rocks.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the  temperature  varying  of  course 
with  the  elevation  ;  and  the  air,  except  in  a  few  marshy  districts  on 
the  east  coast,  is  pure  and  healthy  :  on  an  average  237  days  in  the 
year  are  fine  and  clear,  18  are  rainy,  and  110  cloudy.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  south-east  and  south-west,  which  sometimes  blow  with 
great  violence.  The  cold  in  winter  on  the  highlands  is  of  course  intense. 

The  surface  of  the  island  comprises  2,161,610  acres,  of  which  8514 
are  planted  with  olives,  24,427  with  vines,  68,322  with  chestnuts, 
355,837  are  under  corn  cultivation,  1090  are  artificial  meadows, 
572,603  are  covered  with  rooks  and  forests,  515,606  are  natural  grass 
land  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  14,551  are  covered  with 
waters.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  overgrown  with  a  dense 
tangled  underwood,  consisting  of  arbutus,  cistus,  laurel,  myrtle, 
heath,  broom,  &c.,  and  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  cover,  called 
by  the  natives  maquis,  which  is  easily  removed  by  burning ; 
but  if  the  land  thus  cleared  be  not  kept  in  constant  cultivation,  it 
soon  returns  to  its  former  state.  The  soil,  except  in  the  lower  valleys 
where  it  is  alluvial,  is  stony  but  fertile.  Wheat,  maize,  and  barley 
are  the  chief  cereal  grains.  The  yearly  produce  of  wine  is  6,600,000 
gallons,  some  of  which,  especially  that  of  Cap  Corso,  is  of  good  quality, 
but  in  general  it  is  carelessly  made,  ripe  and  unripe  grapes  being  put 
indiscriminately  into  the-  wine-press.  Of  chestnuts,  an  important 
article  of  food,  the  produce  is  enormous.  The  chestnut  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  vegetable  productions  of  the  island.  The  mul- 
berry is  cultivated  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  cotton-shrub, 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown.  The  orange, 
citron,  fig,  almond,  pomegranate,  date-palm,  and  other  fruit-trees 
flourish,  and  their  produce  is  largely  exported.  The  chestnuts  and 
walnuts  of  the  island  are  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  largest  size. 
The  forests  abound  in  wild  bees,  and  wax  and  honey  are  now  as  in 
ancient  times  important  exports  of  the  island.  In  ancient  times  the 
honey  of  Corsica  was  notorious  for  its  bitter  taste,  owing  to  the  bees 
(it  is  said)  feeding  on  the  box-trees,  which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to 
strangers.  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  was 
attributed  to  the  abundant  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food. 

Mules  are  the  principal  beasts  of  burden ;  horses  and  asses  are 
small.  Cows  do  not  thrive,  owing  either  to  neglect  or  the  nature  of 
the  pasturage ;  they  give  little  milk,  and  their  flesh  is  bad.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  very  numerous,  and  are  much  prized  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  The  sheep  are  black,  and  generally  have  four,  sometimes 
six-,  horns.  The  shepherds'  dogs  and  stag  and  boar-hounds  of  the 
island  are  of  very  superior  breed.  Pigs  are  very  numerous.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  foxes,  wild  boars,  deer,  hares.  Partridges,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  guinea-fowl,  pheasants,  quails,  &c.  are  very  abundant. 
Eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey  haunt  the  mountain  summits. 
Reptiles  are  numerous ;  but  the  only  venomous  .animal  in  the  isHud 
is  a  black  spider  called  malmignate,  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be 
mortal.  Great  quantities  of  tunny,  pilchards,  anchovy,  and  other 
fish  are  taken  along  the  coast,  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Genoa. 

Iron,  lead,  antimony,  black  manganese,  granite  varying  in  colour 
from  gray  to  red,  porphyry,  white  marble,  limestone,  jasper,  emerald, 
amianthus,  &c.  are  found ;  but  for  the  reasons  stated  above  this  mine- 
ral wealth  lies  comparatively  useless.  The  granite  of  Corsica  is  of 
very  fine  quality.  The  Romans  quarried  it  for  architectural  purposes, 
and  obtained  their  chief  supplies  from  the  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  Bonifacio.  There  are  several  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs.  Of 
manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  A  little  iron  is  manufactured 
from  ore  brought  from  the  island  of  Elba,  for  no  mines  are  worked  by 
the  Corsicans.  The  island  has  several  oil  and  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
and  brick-works,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
one  for  making  glass.  These  articles,  together  with  turnery,  pitch 
and  tar,  and  bad  cheese,  are  almost  the  only  industrial  products.  The 
commerce  consists  of  the  agricultural  produce,  and  brandy,  olive-oil, 
dried  fruits,  wax,  salt  fish,  coral,  ship-timber,  myrtle-leaves,  orange- 
flowers,  lichen,  tanned  hides,  goat-skins,  deals,  &c.  No  fairs  are  held 
in  the  island. 

The  island  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondiascmentfl. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Ajaccio         .         .     . 

12 

72 

55,003 

2.  Hantia      . 

20 

93 

70,288 

3.  Sarttnc    . 

8 

46 

29,735 

4.  Calvi  .          ... 

G 

34 

24,390 

5.  Corti 

•13 

110 

56,830 

Total    .        .     . 

61 

355 

230,251 
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7W«. — The  chief  towns  are  those  which  give  names  to  the  several 
arrontiuuM'mrnts.  Of  these  Aj.iccio  and  Bastia  have  been  already 
noticed.  [  AJACCIO;  BASTIA.] 

Saritite,  or  Sartcxa,  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  is 
«itu»U  il  in  the  southern  part  of  the  inland  on  a  hill-ridge  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Valinco  and  the  Ortulo,  and  ban,  including  the 
whole  commune,  3235  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  ruined 
walls,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses.  The  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  fertile  iu  corn,  chestnut*,  oil,  and  wine. 

Jiunifacio,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
gives  name  to  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  which  divides  Sardinia  from 
Corsica.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  between  Longosardo  in 
Sardinia  and  the  southernmost  point  of  Corsica,  is  about  seven  miles 
acros*.  At  the  east  entrance  of  the  strait  are  several  clusters  of 
island!  Near  the  Coreican  coast  is  the  island  of  Cavallo ;  and 
between  that  and  Maddalena  on  the  Sardinian  side  is  Santa  Maria, 
with  several  other  inlet*  and  rock*,  which  make  the  Mediterranean 
sailors  in  general  avoid  passing  through  the  strait.  The  land  on  both 
aides  of  the  strait  is  mountainous.  The  town  is  built  on  a  level  rocky 
peninsula  in  the  strait  ISO  feet  above  the  sea,  20  miles  S.  from  Sartena, 
45  miles  S.  from  Ajaccio,  and  has  3135  inhabitants,  including  the 
whole  commune.  It  originated  in  a  fortress  built  by  a  Pisan  noble- 
man named  Bonifacio  in  830.  The  Genoese  seized  the  fort  in  1195, 
and  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  island.  The  town  and  fortifications 
are  reached  from  the  suburb  built  along  the  port  by  a  very  steep 
ascent.  It  ia  badly  supplied  with  water.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  natural  inlet  of  the  sea,  sheltered  by  the  limestone  rocks  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  as  by  a  mole ;  the  entrance  for  about  500  yards  is 
open  to  the  south-west ;  it  then  runs  from  west  to  east  for  about  1400 
yards  with  a  mean  width  of  1 50  yards.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Moggiore,  erected  by  the  Pieans,  and 
richly  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry ;  the  church  of  San 
Domenico,  a  gothic  structure,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars, 
and  erected  in  1343 ;  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  which  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  ;  the  fine  barracks  built  by  the  French 
government  in  1T75  ;  and  the  arsenal,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
island.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruit, 
and  posture.  In  the  islands  in  the  strait  are  seen  the  granite 
quarries  worked  by  the  Romans,  who  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
mine*  of  the  island.  The  force  of  the  sea  has  formed  many  large 
and  beautiful  caverns  near  the  town. 

Porto  Vucklo,  a  small  fortified  sea-port  town  of  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants, is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  wide  deep  bay,  which  forms  one  of 
the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  Europe.  The  bay  is  everywhere  of 
great  depth,  and  affords  room  enough  for  the  largest  fleet.*.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  Porto  Vecchio  is  an  unhealthy  place ;  the 
malaria  from  the  marshy  district  round  it  forces  the  inhabitants 
temporarily  to  desert  it  for  the  healthy  highlands.  A  good  deal  of 
salt  is  made  at  salt-works  near  Porto  Vecchio. 

Calri,  a  small  place  on  the  west  coast  important  for  its  fortifications, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsular  rock  at  the  bead  of  the  Bay  of  Culvi,  iu 
42°  34'  7'  N.  lat,  8°  45'  53'  E.  long. :  population  1746.  The  rock  is 
occupied  with  a  strong  citadel  which  commands  the  harbour,  but  is 
itself  within  cannon  reach  of  a  hill  called  Mozzello,  on  which  there  is 
a  small  fort  The  citadel  and  the  port  of  the  town  adjacent  to  it 
are  surrounded  by  strong  walls  built  of  blocks  of  granite.  The  rest 
of  the  town  is  built  along  the  shore..  The  harbour  of  Calvi  is  deep 
and  well  sheltered.  The  town  was  always  faithful  to  the  Oenoese 
during  their  occupation  of  the  island.  The  English  took  Calvi  after 
a  stout  resistance  in  1794,  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  Corsicans  in 
the  following  year.  The  old  palace  of  the  Oenoese  governors  is  now 
converted  into  barracks.  The  trade  of  Calvi  has  decayed  greatly,  its 
commerce  being  transferred  to  Iiola  Jtoua,  orJle-Sotutt(u  the  French 
call  it),  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Calvi,  and 
is  named  from  the  red  granite  rock  of  which  the  island  is  composed, 
and  which  abounds  along  this  coast.  In  the  16th  century  the  Genoese 
joined  the  rock  to  Corsica  by  a  bridge,  and  erected  a  tower  upon  it 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  against  the  Moorish  corsairs.  In  1760, 
when  the  Oenoese  held  only  the  coast  towns  and  the  Corsicans  were 
masters  of  the  interior  of  the  inland,  Pascal  Paoli  erected  some 
building,  on  the  Isola  Rossa,  in  order  to  carry  on  trade  and  to  have 
communications  with  foreign  countries.  The  place  soon  increased 
and  became  the  chief  emporium  for  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
French  surrounded  the  town  with  walls,  and  built  a  mole  to  give 
greater  security  to  the  harbour,  which  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels:  population,  1500.  Alyajola,  a  small  place  on  the  coast 
between  Calvi  and  Isola  Rossa,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Genoese  governor  of  the  province  of  BaUgne,  which  included  the 
north-west  of  the  island. 

OerU,  formerly  the  'patrol1  capital  of  Corsica,  is  an  ill-built  fortified 
town  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Monte 
Rotondo.  It  stand*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarignano  at  its  junction 
with  another  mountain  stream,  the  Restnnica,  and  has  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  above  4000  inhabitant*,  including  the  whole  commune. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  above  a  lovely  valley 
laid  out  in  gardens,  vineyard*,  and  olive-grounds,  and  dotted  with 
country  booses.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good  water  by  mean* 
of  an  aqueduct  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  citadel,  the  court- 


house (iu  which  the  apartment  occupied  by  Paoli  is  shown),  r: 
barracks  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings. 

Of  other  places  the  following  in  the  arroudissement  of  Bastia  may 
be  mentioned : — Sorgo,  a  small  place  on  on  eminence  between  the 
Oolo  and  the  Bevinco,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Mariana,  deserves 
mention  as  the  scene  of  the  last  victory  gained  by  Paoli  and  the 
Corsicans  over  the  French  in  1768.     Luri  is  beautifully  i-iiv.  • 
the  eastern  side   of  the  projection  of  Cap  Corso,   in  a  ricli 
cultivated  valley,  screened  by  mountains  and  watered   by  a   rapid 
stream  which  is  at  times  a  furious  torrent     A  wide  avenue  extends 
from  the  town  to  the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  distant :  the  road  is 
protected  from  the  torrent  by  a  stout  wall.     The  church  of  Luri  is 
handsome ;  in  the  interior  are  five  marble  altars.    Kogliano,  near  the 
extremity  of  Cap  Corso,  has  1525  inhabitants ;  they  have  many  vague 
traditions  about  Seneca,  who  probably  spent  part  of  his  exile  here- 
abouts.    St.-Plorent  (Santa  Fioronza),  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  valley,  is  a 
small  town  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  further  defended  by  a  strong 
tower.     The  harbour  ia  shallow,  fit  only  for  fishing  smacks,  \> 
sheltered.     St-Florent  is  a  few  miles  west  from  Bastia.     It  is  an 
unhealthy  place  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequ. 
the  marshes  near  it. 

The  only  roads  in  the  island  arc  the  following : — One  from  Bastia 
to  the  village  of  Santa  Fiorcnza  on  the  wi-st  coast,  crossing  the  mountains 
by  the  pass  called  Bocca  San  Antonio  :  a  second  runs  south  from 
Bastia,  then  up  along  the  left  bonk  of  the  Golo,  which  it  crosses  a 
few  miles  north  of  Cortv ;  having  passed  through  Corto,  it  gains  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain  chain  by  the  fortified  pass  of  Bocca  dt 
Bogognano,  and,  running  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Gravona, 
terminates  at  Ajaccio:  and  a  third,  which  coincides  with  the  pre- 
ceding for  a  few  miles  south  from  Bastia  as  for  as  the  river  B<>. 
having  crossed  this  river,  it  runs  along  and  within  view  of  the  east 
coast  all  the  way  to  Bonifaccio,  where  it  turns  north-west,  and  passing 
through  Sarterne  and  Olmeto,  terminates  at  Ajaccio.  The  other 
roads  ore  mere  tracks. 

The  island  is  called  Kut-noi  by  Herodotus  (i.  1G5  ;  vii.  105) ;  later 
writers  call  it  Kurs'n  and  Kortka.  The  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
native  name,  and  was  that  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  appear  to  hove  come  from  Liguria.  The  Phocoeons  found.-, 1 
the  city  of  Alalia  on  the  eastern  coast,  B.C.  564.  The  Tyrrhi 
and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  made  themselves  masters  of  thu 
island.  In  B.C.  259,  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who 
took  Alalia  or  Aleria,  which  was  afterwards  colonised  from  . 
and  became  the  principal  city  of  the  island  under  the  Roman  empire. 
UK  ruins  exist  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  was  a  sea-port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  thu 
island  was  seized  by  the  Goths,  who  held  it  till  the  8th century,  when 
they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Saracens.  In  tin  I'ope 

Gregory  VII.  it  was  annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  by  which  it  was  given 
first  to  the  Pisans,  and  in  1297  to  Jayme  II.,  king  of  Arugon.     Thu 
Genoese,  after  many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts,  commiT, 
island  in  1481,  and,  notwithstanding  the  joint  efforts  of  Hem  i  1 1.  of 
France  and  the  Turks  in  the  lOtli  century  to  deprive  them  of  it, 
held   it   till  1755.     In  this  year  the  Corneous,  headed  by   (, 
Paoli,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Genoese.     The  latter,  in  1 768,  resigned 
their   claims   to  the  island  in  favour   of  the  French,  who,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  patriots,  subdued  it  in  1701).     On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1793,  the  patriot.-, 
mondi'd  by  Paoli  and  assisted  by  the  English,  swept  the  French  lr»m 
the  island,  which  was  then  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
crown  ;  but  in  1790  the  French  again  appeared,  and  drove  out  the 
English  in  lesa  than  six  weeks.     Since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  occupation  by  the  English  in  1814,  the  island  has  rein 
annexed  to  France,  and  this  annexation  was  confirmed  by  the  T 
of  Paris  in  the  lust-mentioned  year. 

The  island  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Ajaccio,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bastia  and  of  the  University  of 
Ajaccio,  and  forms  the  17th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bastia  i- 
quarters.      It  is  now  incorporated  with  France,  of  which  it  forms  a 
department 

The  Corsican  is  frugal  and  indolent  Tho  peasant  labours  little ; 
the  listleuneas  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems  preferable  to  a 
calling  which  would  render  more  exertion  necessary;  and  of  such 
labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  women.  One 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  islanders  is  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  revenge  which  divides  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  village* 
of  the  interior  into  hostile  parties  or  tribe*.  The  love  of  personal 
independence  makes  the  Corsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of 
vengeance  for  his  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  was  until  lately  of 
frequent  occurrence.  These  blood  feuds  have  been  greatly  checked 
by  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  Robbery  is  not  uncommon,  the 
central  part  of  the  island  being  infested  with  brigands.  Gendarmerie 
and  troops  are  posted  in  detachment*  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  these  outrage*.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
interior  is  simple  :  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  short  jack,  i 
and  gaiter*,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  cloth ;  a  neat  pointed  black 
velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of 
their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl  which  goes  over  the  head,  or 
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ia  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  They  generally  garry  a 
loaded  musket,  and  have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  them, 
though  this  is  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities.  There  are  few 
peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  women  :  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  largo  round  straw  hat ;  those  near 
Bastia  have  the  head  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like  the  Italian 
peasantry.  The  villages  are  chiefly  built  on  eminences  :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and  many  of 
them  have  only  one  opening,  serving  for  door,  window,  and  chimney. 
Some  are  built  of  unwrought  stone,  and  have  a  second  story,  the 
ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  staircase,  but  by  a  ladder.  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted;  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  furniture 
consists  of  stools,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest  construction. 
They  use  a  pine  stick  for  a  flambeau  or  caudle.  These  particulars 
apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the  interior.  The  religion  is  the  Homan 
Catholic. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annuairepour  CAn  1853.) 

CORTE.     [CORSICA.] 

CORT0'NA,  an  episcopal  city  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  15  milea  S.  by  E.  from  the  town  of  Arezzo,  is  built  on  tlie 
slope  of  a  high  and  steep  hill  facing  the  south,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana  and  of  the  Lake  of 
i,  the  ancient  Thrasymene.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Diouysius  says  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbriau  city, 
that  it  was  seized  by  the  Pelasgiaus.  Virgil,  no  mean  antiquarian, 
speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Corythus,  and  immortalises  the 
old  legend  of  its  foundation  by  Uardanus.  ('  ^Eneid'  iii.  167,  vii.  206.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  central  stronghold  of  the  Pelasgiaus  and 
Etruscans.  Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure  called 
Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  consisting  of  large  polygonal  stones  put 
together  without  cement.  About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of 
Rome  we  find  Corytum  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it  remained  faithful 
to  ita  alliance  during  the  second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged 
its  territory  before  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Thrasymene.  Little  is 
known  of  ita  subsequent  history,  except  that  according  to  Dionysius 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  moat  likely  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  History 
ia  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  until 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  appears  as  an  independent 
municipal  community,  Uke  most  other  Italian  citiea  at  that  time, 
having  ita  consuls,  and  ita  council  composed  of  nobles  and  head 
tradesmen.  The  city  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  but  in  the  13th  century  the  bishop  of  Arezzo  claimed 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  it.  It  was  repeatedly  at  war  with  ita 
•oura  of  Arezzo,  who  plundered  the  town,  and  raised  the  castle 
in  125S.  It  afterwards  became  subject  to  a  powerful  family  called 
Casali,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vicars  General  and  Lords  of  Cortona 
for  nearly  a  century.  In  1409  the  citizens  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  lord,  called  in  the  Neapolitan  troops  of  King  Ladislaus,  who 
put  to  death  Caaali,  took  possession  of  Cortona,  and  then  sold  it  two 
years  after  to  the  Florentines  for  60,000  golden  florins.  From  that 
time  Cortona  has  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  ita  suburbs  contains  5000  inhabitants.  It  still  gives 
title  to  a  bishop.  Its  territory  ia  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine, 
corn,  olive  and  mulberry-trees.  The  high  road  from  Florence  to 
Perugia  passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  llth  century,  has  some  good  paintings, 
and  a  fine  basao-rilievo  of  the  Roman  time.  The  other  churches 
and  convents  are  also  rich  in  paintings.  There  is  a  diocesan  seminary 
for  clerical  students,  a  college  kept  by  the  fathers  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  a  conservatorio  for  female  education,  kept  by  nuns,  and  a 
drawing  school.  The  Academia  Etrusca,  founded  herein  1726,  has 
published  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on  Etruscan  antiquities,  and 
Lag  a  library  with  some  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  museum.  There 
ia  in  the  suburbs  a  remarkable  Etruscan  monument,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sepulchre,  of  similar  construction  to  the  city  walls;  it  ia 
named  Tanella  di  Pitagora,  Cortona  being  confounded  with  Crotona, 
the  residence  of  Pythagoras. 

(IHzi<ma.no  O'eoyrafico  Storico  della  Totcana ;  ValeVy,  Voyayet 
LiUlrairei^en  Italic;  Denis,  Etruria.) 

CORUNA  (in  English  commonly  written  Corunna),  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  Coruna,  one  of  the  • 
divisions  of  the  ancient  province  of  Oalicia,  ia  situated  in  43°  22'  X. 
lat.,  8°  21'  W.  long.,  42  milea  N.  by  E.  from  the  city  of  Santiago.  I 
The   population    in    1845   waa    18,840.      The   city  is   built    partly  j 
on   the   eastern   side  of  a  small  peninsula  or  headland,   and  partly  : 
on  the   iathuma   which    joins   the   peninsula  to  the  mainland.     It  i 
conaiata  of  an   upper   town   and  a  lower  town.      The  upper  town 
occupies  the  peninsula ;  it  is  the  more  ancient,  and  contains  two  old 
pariah  churches.     The  lower  town  occupies  the  isthmus,  having  on 
one  side  the  Bay  of  Corufta,  and  Orsan  Bay  on  the  other.     The  lower 
town,  formerly  called  the  Peacaderia,  or  Fish-market,  ia  comparatively 
modern,  and  ia  well  built,   mostly  of  granite.      The  two  principal 
streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  handsome.    The  houses  are  furnished 
with   balconies.      The   town   contains  a  court-house,   custom-house, 
theatre,  arsenal,  and  barracks.     It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  is 
otherwiao  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  an  assault,  but  is  commanded 
by  Home  heights  to  the  southward  near  the  walls.    The  Bay  of  Coruna 
forma  the  harbour,  having  the  entrance  between  San  Diego  Point  and 


the  headland  on  which  the  upper  town  of  Coruna  is  situated.  The 
river  Mero  enters  the  bottom  of  the  bay  by  a  ria,  or  restuary.  The 
harbour  is  of  great  extent,  has  deep  water,  and  is  very  safe.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  herring  and  pilchard  fisheries 
on  the  coast,  and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  hats,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  cigars.  Ship-building  is  also 
carried  on.  North  of  the  town  on  an  elevation  of  the  headland  is 
the  Tower  of  Hercules,  an  ancient  Roman  structure,  probably  a 
pharos,  now  converted  into  a  modern  lighthouse ;  it  is  of  a  square 
form,  92  feet  high,  and  the  walls  are  more  than  four  feet  thick. 

Coruna  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Ardobricum  Corunium.  The  Spanish 
Armada  was  refitted  here  in  May,  1588,  and  130  ships  mounting  2630 
guns  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  in  June  in  order  to  make  the  conquest 
of  England.  The  French  army  under  Soult  was  here  repulsed  by  the 
British  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  who  then  received  his  death- 
wound,  Jan.  16, 1809 ;  his  body  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  was  interred 
the  same  evening  by  the  officers  of  his  staff  in  the  citadel  of  Coruna. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Napier,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.) 

CORVO.     [AZORES.] 

CORWEN,  Merionethshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Corwen  and  hundred  of  Edernion,  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  in 
52°  58'  N.  lat.,  3°  20'  W.  long.;  distaut  12  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Bala,  and  194  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2069.  The  living  is  a  sinecure  rectory  and  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 
Corwen  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  65,900  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,409. 

Corwen  ia  a  small  but  neat  town  ;  its  situation  above  the  river 
imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  appearance,  and  also  contributes  to  its 
salubrity.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water.  Corweu  is  regarded 
with  interest  by  the  Welsh  as  the  scene  of  two  victories  over  the 
English,  one  in  1165  by  Owen  Gwynedd  over  Henry  II.,  and  the 
other  by  Owen  Glyndwr  over  Henry  IV.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
of  Corwen  a  British  or  Welsh  post  existed :  it  consisted  of  a  circular 
wall  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  a  circular  habitation  now  in  ruins  within  the  inclosure.  The 
parish  church,  a  neat  cruciform  building,  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  precipice,  forming  part  of 
the  Berwyn  Mountains.  The  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a 
parochial  school  for  150  children,  and  a  reading-room.  Corwen 
possesses  an  endowed  hospital  for  widows  of  clergymen. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror  ;  Cliffe,  Boole  of  North  Walei;  Land  We 
Life  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Communication  from  Corwen.) 

COS  (K«s),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  the 
modern  name  of  which  is  Stance,  or  Slanchio.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ceramus ;  its  principal  city,  which  was  immediately 
opposite  to  Halicarnassus,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd.,  viii.  41.)  This  city  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Scandarium  (which  points  up 
the  gulf),  and  was  called  Astypalsea  (Old  Town).  The  new  capital, 
called  Cos,  was  not  large,  but  well  built  and  picturesquely  situated. 
(Strabo,  p.  657.) 

Cos  was  colonised  from  Epidaurus  at  a  very  early  date  (Herod., 
vii.  99),  as  is  indeed  sufficiently  shown  by  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius, 
which  prevailed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree  both  at  Epidaurus  and 
in  Cos.  (Pausan.,  iii.  23,  §  6.)  A  school  of  physicians  was  attached  to 
the  temple  of  ./Esculapius ;  the  great  collection  of  votive  models  in  which 
made  it  a  kind  of  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  (Strabo,  pp.  373, 
657.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religion  induced  the  Coans  to  form  a 
league  with  Halicarnassus,  Cnidos,  and  the  Rhodian  Tripolis ;  and  the 
confederacy  celebrated  the  Triopian  rites  on  a  promontory  of  that 
name  near  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  i.  144.)  Cos  subsequently  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Claudius 
made  it  a  free  state,  and  Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt  the  city  of  Cos  after 
it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  ancient  constitution  of 
the  island  seems  to  have  been  monarchical.  The  wines,  ointments,  and 
purple  dyes  of  Cos  were  famous  throughout  Greece.  The  climate  is 
delightful.  (Leake,  'Morea,'  ii.  429.)  Hippocrates,  Apelles  the 
painter,  and  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus  were  natives  of  Cos. 

Cos  is  23  miles  long  and  about  65  round.  It  is  generally  moun- 
tainous on  the  south  and  west,  but  there  is  a  large  tract  of  level  fertile 
land  towards  the  north  and  east.  The  population  is  about  8000,  • 
composed  of  Turks  and  Greeks.  The  island  maintains  its  ancient 
reputation  fo'r  fertility.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  cotton,  silk, 
wine,  fruits,  &c.  The  city  of  Cos  still  exists.  An  unhealthy  lagoon 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour ;  near  it  is  a  Turkish  castle, 
which  Christian  travellers  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  the  walls 
are  some  elaborate  sculptures.  The  harbour  of  Cos  is  much  frequented 
by  merchant  vessels. 
.  COSENZA.  [CALABRIA.] 

COSFORD,  a  hundred  in  the  south-western  division  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The 
hundred  of  Cosford  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Thedwestry ; 
E.  by  the  hundreds  of  Bosmere  and  Claydon,  and  Sarnpford ;  S.  by 
the  river  Stour,  which  forms  here  the  boundary  between  the  counties 


COSSAKS. 


of  Suffolk  ui<l  Eseex ;  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Babergh.  The 
boundaries  of  Conford  Poor-Law  Union  are  much  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  hundred  ;  the  Union  contains  28  pariahea  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  48.135  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1S51  of  17,7»1. 

COSLIN,  or  KOSLI N, a division  of  Pomerania in  Prussia, comprising 
the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  U  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  along  which 
it  extend*  for  above  100  mile* ;  and  K.  and  &  I  y  the  province  of  Wort 
1'nuaia.  It  ha*  an  area  of  about  6468  square  mile*  ;  i*  divided  into 
nine  min->r  circles,  and  contained  at  the  end  of  1849  a  population  of 
413,516.  The  nirface  i*  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  alight 
elevations,  and  rising  into  sand-hills  near  the  Baltic.  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forest*.  The  division  is  watered  by  the  Kega, 
r.TMiite,  Wipper,  Stolpc,  and  numerous  other  streams  ;  it  has  many 
lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable  dimension* :  several  of  them  lie 
along  the  shore*  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  narrow 
ipit*  of  sandy  soil,  through  which  some  of  them  find  an  outlet 
Agriculture  and  gracing  are  the  chief  pursuits ;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  manufacture  of  woollen*,  cotton*,  ribbons,  leather,  iron-ware,  glass, 
paper,  tobacco,  Ac.  Amber  is  obtained  all  along  this  coast. 

Ktidin  (formerly  Cholin),  the  capital  of  the  division,  and  of  the 
principality  of  Camin,  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niesenbecke,  or  Nesebach,  which  falls  into  the 
•bore  lake  of  Jasmund;  in  54"  12'  N.  lat,  16"  10'  K.  long.,  and  has 
about  9000  inhabitant*.  The  town,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  length, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Oollenberg,  from  which  it  is  supplied  with 
fresh-water.  It  is  well-built,  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has  four 
gate*  and  three  suburbs.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  Camin,  and  is  now  the  Mat  of  provincial  administration  and  of  the 
superior  court*  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  training 
school,  and  manufactures  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  hosiery, 
and  tobacco.  The  market-place  contains  a  statue  in  freestone  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  rebuilt  the  town  after  its  destruction  by 
fire  in  1718.  On  the  Qollenberg  is  a  monument  commemorative  of 
the  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  Coitxry,  already  noticed  [CoLBERo]  : 
Stoipt,  another  walled  town  of  about  9000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  river  Stolpe,  which  U  navigable,  and  has  a  harbour  at  its  mouth 
in  the  Baltic,  12  miles  below  the  town.  The  town  has  a  castle, 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  some  trade  in  amber  and 
fish.  RUgancaldt,  18  miles  N.K.  from  Koslin,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wipper,  and  has  a  population  of  about  4000,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  broadcloth,  sailcloth,  and  spirits. 
The  town  i*  frequented  as  a  watering  place.  It  ha*  a  castle,  baths, 
two  hospitals,  a  small  harbour,  and  docks  for  building  coasting  craft. 
NttuUttiH,  40  miles  8.  from  Koslin:  population,  4000.  Btlganl, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Koslin  (population,  3300),  ia  the  seat  of  a  forest 
board,  and  has  an  old  castle. 

[Nl*VBB.l 

COSSAKS,  a  people  inhabiting  those  part*  of  .the  Russian  empire 
which  border  Turkey,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  China.  The  name  is 
derived  it  is  said  from  the  Tartar  word  Kasak,  or  Kaisaks,  signifying 
light-armed  mercenary  horsemen.  They  were  for  a  long  time  known 
by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Tsherkassi  (or  Circassians),  and  to 
this  day  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossaks  is  called  Tsherkask.  As  to 
descent  they  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  race,  intermixed  with 
Tartars  and  Calmucks.  Russian  forms  the  basis  of  their  dialect ;  but 
there  i*  a  considerable  admixture  of  Polish,  which  is  explained  by 
their  residing  long  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  and  serving  under  the 
Polish  kings.  The  first  mention  made  of  them  is  about  the  time  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in  Europe,  and  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of  that  domi- 
nion. There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  and  fugitives  from  all 
part*,  they  formed  a  kind  of  military  republic,  and  gradually  extended 
their  power  to  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  building  towns  and  villages  and 
waging  war  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  For  the  purpose  of 
defence  they  were  classed  into  the  married  and  unmarried,  of  whom 
the  Utter  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  to  plunder.  They  fortified  themselves  in  their  head- 
quarters (called  a  '  Setch,'  from  which  females  were  excluded)  on  an 
bland  of  th*  Dnieper,  called  Korlitzkoi-Ostrof.  The  married  men 
lived  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  in  villages,  between  the  Dnieper 
and  Bug.  When  an  emergency  arose  they  elected  a  chief,  called 
attaman,  or  betntan,  whose  authority  terminated  with  the  cessation 
of  the  emergency.  They  furnished  troops  at  their  own  cost  to  the 
Voivode*  of  th.  Ukraine.  In  1S70  they  accompanied  Ivan  IV.  of 
Muscovy  on  hi*  victorious  campaign  against  the  Turks,  and  on  tin  ir 
return  left  a  colony  at  the  month  of  the  Don.  In  1680  the  Cossaks 
an,  first  mentioned  as  distributed  into  •  pulk*,1  or  regiment*,  on  the 
occanonof  their  defending  Tahegrin,  in  Poland,  against  the  Tartars, 
under  the  command  of  Ontafy  DakiewiUh.  In  1 6'.. 
the  king  of  Poland,  divided  their  forces  into  10  regiments  of  infantry 
and  2000  horsemen,  the  latter  receiving  pay  out  of  a  tax  levied  upon 
the  rebel  peasantry.  He  also  appointed  an  attaman  or  hetman  as 
chief  over  them,  and  hi*  tueesssora  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to 
interpose  them  a*  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartan  of 
the  Crimea  and  Budjak,  and  hence  arose  their  implacable  enmity  to 
the  Turk*  and  Tartan.  The  encroachment*  made  on  their  right*  by 
III.  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of  contentions,  which  ended 
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l-y  rtirnielnitxk,  their  attaman,  seeking  the  protection  of  Russia  in 
1054,  in  whose  service  they  still  remain. 

Their  troops  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  cavalry.  The  Cossaks 
form  the  irregular  troop*  of  Russia,  and  some  of  them  are  enrolled 
in  regiment*  of  the  guard*  and  the  line.  Territorially  they  are 
established  in  the  basin  of  tho  Don  and  all  along  the  southern  border 
of  Russia,  where  they  form  a  military  cordon  from  the  Black  Sea 
nearly  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  protecting  the  empire  against,  or 
extending  it  on  the  side  of,  the  Circassians,  Kirghiz,  and  other 
Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Chinese.  The  area  and  population  <>f  the 
principal  Cossak  settlements  in  Kuropean  Russia  are  as  follows  (the 
Ukraine  Cossak*  are  for  the  most  part  settled  and  are  not  here 
given):— 


Besides  the  settlements  indicated  there  are  colonies  of  Cossaks  on 
the  Russian  side  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Astrakhan 
aud  Orenburg,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  China  ;  but  we 
bavc  no  means  of  stating  the  extent  of  their  territory  or  the  in. 
of  the  population.      The  Cossaks  also  form  the  bulk  of  tin-  • 
employed  in  Siberia.     The  following  table  gives  an  approxiina' 
the  number  of  men  afforded  by  this  warlike  people  to  Russia  in 
ordinary  times  : — 
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The  Cossaks  of  the  Caucasus  besides  the  9000  cavalry  above 
furnish  also  9000  infantry,  and  in  the  Siberian  towns  24  battalions 
of  1000  Cossaks  each  are  stationed,  making  the  total  of  this  force 
employed  in  the  empire  in  time  of  peace  126,200.  One  half  of  this 
force  is  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service ;  the  other  forms  the 
reserve :  the  whole  however  may  be  called  out  at  once,  and  tin- 
strength  of  the  regiments  may  be  augmented  at  the  emperor's  plea- 
sure. Every  Cossak  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  is  liable  to 
perform  military  duty.  Each  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  more 
'stanitzas,'  or  districts,  and  every  Cossak  is  required  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  hone,  arms,  and  equipments.  The  young  are  call- 
first,  and  men  of  advanced  ago  are  retained  as  the  reserve  unless  they 
volunteer  for  field  duty.  In  time  of  war  the  period  of  service  i* 
unlimited ;  in  time  of  peace  it  is  confined  to  three  years.  The 
Tschernomorski  Cossaks,  who  arc  attached  to  the  corps  static!- 
the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  are  almost  inc&uantly  in 
active  »ervice.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Hetman-generol  of  all  the 
Cossaks  is  vested  in  the  Czarowitz,  or  heir-apparent  to  tho-  Russian 
crown.  The  Cossak  receives  no  pay  but  when  on  active  service. 
'II.-  'Ircss  of  the  soldiery  is  a  short  vest  in  the  Polish  style,  largo 
trowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black  sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist 
of  a  long  spear,  sabre,  musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  n 
leather  thong,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy's  as  well  ax  tlu-ir 
charger's  back.  They  are  mostly  members  of  tho  Russo-' 
Church,  and  are  a  purely  military  people. 

The  Cossaks  are  of  middle  stature,  strongly  built,  and  able  to  cndutv 
great  fatigue.     They  have  chestnut-coloured  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  wear 
the  beard  long.     On  service  they  sleep  in  tho  open  air ;  learn  almost 
at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they  nave  to  inarch ; 
fall  suddenly  on  fugitives   or  isolated   detachments,    an-! 
rapidly  before  a  strong  and  organised  force;  for cxpcrtness  in  plunder 
they  are  unequalled,  and  pity  is  unknown  among  them.     They  elect 
their  own   officer.",  with  the  exception  of  those  of  superior  rank ; 
these  are  named  by  the  government     They  all  bear  long  lances,  whirh 
they  handle  dexterously.     They  are  excellent  horsemen  :  tin  ir  i 
are  small,  lively,  and  very  hardy.      The   Cossak    region 
form  part  of   the  Imperial  guards  ore  of  course  well  clothed  and 
armed;  but  tho  «' I  its  are  in  general  wretched  h 

and  their  miserable  condition  stimulates  them  in  time  of  war  to  acts 
of  rapacity  and  barbarism  which  render  them  the  terror  of  every 
country  they  invade.  The  Cossaks  afford  great  support  to  the 
operations  of  a  regular  army  by  harassing  the  enemy  s  flanks  and 
cutting  off  his  supplies.  They  are  paid  only  whilst  on  active  service. 
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On  the  termination  of  hostilities  they  return  to  their  homes,  anc 
resume  their  usual  industrial  or  agricultural  employments.  Among 
themselves  they  are  all  equal,  and  all  distinctions  that  existed  during 
the  campaign  are  effaced.  In  return  for  their  service  in  time  of  war, 
of  their  manning  the  forts  along  the  southern  border  of  the  empire, 
and  the  Cossaks  have  some  small  liberty  of  internal  government,  the 
right  of  fishing,  hunting,  making  brandy,  and  collecting  salt  in  the 
sjlt-lakes  and  marshes  of  the  steppes;  they  also  hold  a  very  consider- 
able territory. 

The  Cossaks  of  the  Ukraine  are  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
lied  Russia,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  sought  a 
place  of  refuge  on  the  lower  Dnieper  from  the  Poles  and  Tartars 
Soon  after  these  settlers  were  joined  by  other  Russians  who  fled  from 
the  yoke  of  Poland,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  kind  of  military 
republic,  which  in  course  of  a  short  time  occupied  the  territory 
between  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Bug.  Here  they  built 
towns  and  villages,  whence  they  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the 
Tartars.  The  kings  of  Poland  looked  upon  them  as  auxiliaries,  and 
granted  them  lands  and  several  privileges.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen 
Bathory  their  capital  was  Trekhtimirof,  and  their  hetman's  authority 
extended  as  far  aa  Kiev.  In  the  17th  century,  as  stated  above,  being 
ill  treated  by  the  Poles  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Czar*,  and  were  then  able  to  muster  a  force  of  60,000  men.  Batturine 
became  the  residence  of  their  hetman,  and  Kiev,  Poltava,  Tchernigov, 
and  seven  other  towns  became  head-quarters  of  as  many  regiments, 
all  settled  along  the  Dnieper.  Pressed  for  room  they  sent  out  thence 
colonies  to  Bielgorod  and  the  vast  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  anii 
the  Don.  Thus  arose  the  Slobode  Cossaks,  of  whom  there  were  five 
regiments;  the  original  stock  from  whom  they  sprung  were  long 
distinguished  as  the  Zaporogh  Coesako,  from  their  living  with  respecl 
to  those  beyond  the  Cataracts  (Porogh)  of  the  Dnieper.  Both  these 
ilivi.-ions  of  the  Ukraine  Cossaks  bore  arms,  sometimes  for  the  Poles, 
sometimes  for  the  Russians,  and  were  not  content  with  either.  In 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  their  betman  endeavoured  to  shake  of 
the  yoke  of  Russia  by  joining  Charles  XII.  Peter  punished  the 
Cossaks  as  rebels;  and  from  this  time  the  hetman-in  chief  was  a 
creature  of  the  Russian  court  till  the  office  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  Catharine  II.  The  Cossaks  of  the  Ukraine  have  lost  in  a  great 
measure  their  military  organisation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
privileges  they  differ  little  from  the  rest  of  the  Russians  :  they  num- 
ber about  900,000.  When  France  invaded  Russia  in  1812  however 
they  equipped  at  their  own  expense  18,000  cavalry. 

The  Zaporogh  Cotsaki,  established  on  the  islands  and  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  formed  a  very  turbulent  republic.  Their 
capital  was  a  Setch,  or  collection  of  huts  built  of  wood  and  clay  and 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  rampart.  Here  on  new-year's  day  meetings 
were  held  to  divide  the  hunting-grounds  and  fisheries,  to  elect  chiefs, 
and  to  organise  the  plundering  excursions  for  the  year.  Russia 
disliked  such  free-minded  neighbours,  and  took  advantage  of  their 
revolt  to  Charles  XII.  to  inflict  such  cruelties  upon  them  as  drove 
them  into  Turkey.  Soon  tired  of  their  Turkish  masters  they,  with 
the  permission  of  the  empress  Anne,  returned  to  Russia  and  built  a 
new  Setch;  but  their  habits  of  brigandage  and  their  dislike  of  discipline 
continued  so  strong  that  the  Russians  destroyed  their  new  Setch, 
and  the  inhabitants  once  more  entered  Turkey,  where  Catharine  II. 
finding  them  dispersed  through  the  Crimea  gave  them  leave  to  settle 
in  the  Isle  of  Taman  and  along  the  Kuban  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  She  gave  them  also  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
hetman,  of  fishing,  and  of  making  brandy,  on  condition  of  guarding 
the  frontier  against  the  Circassians.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Tschernomorski,  or  Black  Sea  Cossaks,  whose  chief  town  is  Ekateri- 
nodar.  They  extend  along  the  Kuban  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 
They  clothe  themselves  in  sheepskins,  and  live  on  fish,  game,  and  the 
produce  of  their  flocks ;  but  their  rich  men  go  richly  clad,  and  have 
large  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Coitakt  of  Ike  Don  had  for  their  capital  a  town  called  Rasdora, 
which  was  situated  at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Don.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  they  admitted  among  them  several  Russian 
settler*,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  some  of  the  Circas- 
sian Zaporogha  joined  them.  A  town  was  built  on  the  Don,  which 
was  named  Tscherkask  from  the  latter,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
ll'.M  ('•.  :.ki.  From  tlii ',  ton-n  they  r;m  i<-d  <m  tlic-ir  fcjr.-iy.<  :igunnl 
Azof,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Krimea.  The  republican 
government,  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Cossaks, 
wag  here  administered  with  some  regularity.  The  country  was  divided 
into  nine  stanitzes,  or  districts,  each  of  which  annually  elected  its  local 
hetman  and  administered  its  own  affairs  independently.  In  a  popular 
awembly  the  hetuian-in-chief  proposed  matters  for  public  deliberation, 
and  the  people  gave  their  decision.  Russia,  alarmed  at  these  demo- 
cratic institution!,  placed  the  Cossaks  under  a  military  chancery, 
presided  orer  by  a  hetman  in  name,  who  is  appointed  by  Russia,  and 
is  at  tlie  game  time  civil  and  military  governor.  Indeed  the  Russians 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Appointment  of  the  hetmau  in  nearly 
all  the  Cosnak  tribe*,  and  the  office  is  now  filled  in  all  instances  by  a 
Russian  officer.  The  capital  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  which  soon  became 
•  flourishing  town,  was  ilc.itroyrd  by  firu  in  1744;  a  new  town,  also 
called  Tcherkask,  was  built  in  1805,  but  though  it  is  a  pretty  large 
place  it  has  not  superseded  old  Tcherka»k,  owing  to  the  favourable 


situation  of  the  latter  for  trade  upon  the  Don.  These  are  the  only 
towns  in  their  territory.  The  Don  Cossak  territory  is  divided  into  above 
a  hundred  stauitzes :  such  of  the  population  as  have  adopted  a  settled 
life  live  in  hamlets  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles  entirely  separated  from 
the  stanitzes,  which  are  inhabited  by  Cossaks  only.  The  Don 
Cossaks  have  the  right  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  making  brandy 
(which  rights  are  generally  enjoyed  by  all  the  Cossaks)  in  return  for 
military  service.  They  also  rear  vast  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 

From  the  Don  Cossaks  have  sprung  the  Cossaks  of  the  Terek,  the 
first  settlement  of  which  was  established  on  that  river  by  Peter  the 
Great ;  the  Grebenski  Cossaks  who  were  driven  out  of  Russia  for  their 
robberies  on  the  Volga,  and  settled  among  the  Caucasian  Mountains  ; 
and  the  Cossaks  of  Astrakhan,  who  are  descended  from  the  regiments 
sent  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Tartars. 

A  part  of  the  horde  driven  by  the  Russians  from  the  A7olga 
marched  eastward  under  Yermak  or  Yermolai-Timofief  in  1575  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Siberia,  and  by  their  arms  Russia 
extended  her  sway  over  the  whole  of  north-eastern  Asia.  Many  of  the 
Siberian  Cossaks  have  become  peasants  ;  the  rest  still  maintain  their 
military  organisation,  and  like  the  Don  Cossaks  inhabit  a  series  of 
stanitzes,  each  commanded  by  its  local  hetnaan. 

The  Ural  Coisaks  are  also  descended  from  those  of  the  Don,  and 
were  originally  part  of  the  horde  driven  on  account  of  their  robberies 
from  the  Volga  by  the  Russians  ill  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
They  are  a  very  mixed  people  however,  as  they  have  admitted  into  their 
number  Turkomans,  Kalmuks,  Persians,  Kirghiz,  and  others  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  has  put  into  their  hands.  Their  country  is  a  wild 
steppe,  barren  except  in  a  few  spots,  and  where  the  inundations  of 
the  Ural  fertilise  it.  They  cultivate  gardens  and  the  vine  to  some 
little  extent,  and  the  increase  of  population  compels  them  to  attend 
to  agriculture ;  but  their  chief  wealth  consists  in  their  vast  flocks  of 
sheep  and  in  the  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the  Ural,  which  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  Czar  Michael  Feodorowitz.  Wool  and  sheep  they 
export  in  return  for  manufactured  and  other  goods.  Like  all  the  other 
Cossaks  they  have  lost  their  liberties ;  they  are  subjected  to  u 
military  chancery  in  which  their  hetman  presides,  but  which  is 
directed  by  the  military  governor  of  Orenburg.  Peter  the  Great  was 
the  first  who  abrogated  their  republican  constitution.  They  often 
revolted  and  suffered  much  in  their  endeavours  to  regain  them. 
Under  Catharine  I.  they  stooped  to  petition  for  a  restoration  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  obtaining  nothing  they  again  revolted  and 
joined  the  famous  Pugatschef,  who  represented  himself  to  bo 
Peter  III.  In  the  cause  of  this  cruel  and  unprincipled  leader  they 
suffered  dreadfully,  and  at  last  betrayed  him  to  the  Russians.  Never- 
theless their  old  liberties  were  not  restored;  their  artillery  was  takeu 
from  them,  their  popular  assemblies  were  suppressed,  and  a  Russian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  their  stronghold  of  Jaik.  From  Jaik  they 
had  hitherto  taken  their  distinctive  name,  but  henceforth  they  were 
to  call  themselves  'Cossaks  of  the  Ural.'  They  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  lands  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing.  Their  chief 
town,  Uralsk,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  Tschagan  with  the  Ural. 

COSSEIR,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  iii 
26°  7'  N.  lat.,  34°  21'  E.  long.,  is  about  100  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  caravans  which  trade  with 
Arabia  proceed  from  Kenueh  to  Cosseir  through  the  sandy  de°ert 
east  of  the  Nile  ;  the  track  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Kenneh 
crosses  a  rocky  ridge,  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  valley  opens  leading 
to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  where  Cosseir  is  situated.  Several  springs 
or  wells  are  found  on  this  track.  The  Ataoni  Arabs  live  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  escort  the  caravans  between  Kenueh  and  Cosseir. 
Cosseir  is  defended  by  a  citadel ;  although  there  is  110  harbour  at  the 
place  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  From  Cosseir  vessels  cross  over  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
or  to  Yambo,  the  port  of  Medina.  Cosseir  is  composed  of  a  small 
assemblage  of  poor  dwellings,  the  resident  population  of  which 
amounts  to  about  1600 ;  but  there  are  large  storehouses  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  goods.  About  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  modem 
town  is  the  village  of  old  Cosseir. 

COSSIMBAJ5AR.     [MOORSHEDABAD.] 

COSTA  RICA,  Republic  of,  the  most  southern  state  of  Central 
America ;  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  table-land  which  divides 
the  plains  of  Panama  from  those  of  Nicaragua.  It  lies  between 
8°  and  11°  N.  lat.,  82"  30'  and  86°  W.  long.  On  the  S.E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  line  extending  from  Point  Burica  (about  83°)  north  by  east,  to  a 
point  a  little  west  of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui ;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio 
San  Juan  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  west  of  that  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  thfl  lake  itself,  and  thence  westward  by  an  imaginary 
iue  about  11°  N.  lat.,  to  Salinas  Bay  on  the  Pacific  Oceau.^  On 
the  E.  Costa  Rica  is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  ou  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  260  miles,  its  average 
breadth  about  80  miles.  The  area  is  about  17,000  miles ;  the  entire 
population  100,174. 

Coast-line,  Surface,  &c.— Both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  have 
a  general  north-western  and  south-eastern-direction,  but  they  differ 
considerably  in  character.  Along  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  coast  la 
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bordered  by  a  narrow  plain,  i«  little  indented  \>j  cre.-k«  or  ban,  and 
affords  no  large  or  secure  harbour.  Port  Matina  (10-  20'  N.  Ut.)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  though  small  and  far 
from  eafe,  i»  the  beet  harbour  on  thin  ooait :  it  serves  as  the  port  of 
Cartago,  mid  U  occasionally  visited  by  vew«-ls  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  western  coa.it  ia  much  more  broken.  At  itt  southern  extremity 
is  the  wide  open  Qolfo  Dulce,  the  low  shores  of  which  arc  much 
indented  by  the  nuuirrotia  stream*  which  fall  into  it  Farther  north 
is  Port  Manias,  and  beyond  that  is  the  bay  formed  by  the  Itio 
Kutrella:  neither  of  these  appears  to  be  used  by  shipping.  More 
important  is  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  which  is  some  distance  northward. 
It  has  a  wide  open  entrance  turned  to  the  south-south-west,  but 
becomes  narrower  inland.  It  affords  good  shelter  for  chipping,  is 
about  TO  miles  in  length,  and  contains  several  islands.  Punta  de 
Armas,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  is  one  of  the  best  harbonn 
on  this  part  of  the  Paci&c  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  10  feet 
of  water.  The  Punta  de  Arenas  is  the  port  of  San  Jose",  the  present 
capital  of  Costa  Rica.  One  other  good  harbour  occurs  on  this  coast, 
Punta  Culebra,  which  U  formed  by  the  rocky  headland  called  Punta 
Catalina. 

The  surface  of  Costa  Rica  comprises  for  the  most  part  a  table-land 
with  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  range  of  the  Cabecares  Mountains  in  Veragui,  cast  of 
the  plain  of  Chiriqui,  which  connects  the  table-lands  of  Vcragim 
[Niw  GRANADA]  and  Costa  Rica,  there  stretches  a  consider.iblc 
number  of  mountain  peaks,  many  of  them  of  considerable  height,  and 
a  large  part  of  them  volcanic.  Some  of  them  attain  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet;  the  Volcano  of  Cartago  is  said  to  be  11,480  feet  high. 
Towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  descent  is  for  the  most  part  abrupt, 
but  terminating  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  sea,  between  which  and 
the  bases  of  the  hills  is  a  low,  level,  and  marshy  tract,  covered 
with  forests  and  subject  to  floods.  Towards  the  Pacific  the  dcxc.'iit 
U  more  gradual ;  while  the  high  land  advances  much  nearer  to  the 
sea  and  descends  to  it  in  a  scries  of  terraces.  A  continuous  range  of 
volcanic  hills  extends  from  the  north-western  corner  of  the  table- 
land of  Costa  Rica  around  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  country  subsides  gradually  into 
the  plain  of  Nicaragua. 

The  only  important  river  of  Costa  Rica  is  the  San  Juan,  which  is 
common  to  it  and  Nicaragua.  It  issues  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  from  that  point  to  its  outlet 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  forms  the  boundary  between  the  republics  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  considerable  stream  and  N 
navigable  for  some  distance,  but  a  large  portion  of  its  course  is 
shallow  or  obstructed  by  sand-bank*  and  ropidx.  From  its  commence- 
in.  :it  in  Lake  Nicaragua  to  iU  mouth,  the  distance  following  the 
windings  of  the  river  is  70  geographical  miles.  The  width  varies  from 
100  to  400  feet  The  difference  uf  level  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
ami  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  121  feet.  It  is  by  mean*  of  this  river  and  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  form  the  Nicaragua  line  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  At  present  the  Son  Juan  is 
only  navigated  by  flat-bottomed  barges.  [NICARAGUA.] 

The  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  have  very  short  courses,  and  none  of  them  is  navigable. 
The  principal  are  the  Matina,  the  Purissima,  and  the  Tortugo.  The 
great  want  of  the  state  in  a  ready  communication  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  thii  it  is  said  might  bo  met  by  forming  a  road  about  (iii  mil'  * 
long,  from  San  Juxf  to  the  Sarapequi,  a  feeder  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  by  improving  the  navigation  of  those  rivers,  thus  enabling  the 
produce  of  the  republic  to  be  shipped  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua.  The  river*  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  have  all  a  short 
course.  The  Estrella,  the  Arena,  and  the  Baranca  are  among  the 
more  important  Several  small  lakei  occur  on  the  table-land. 

CUmalt,  Soil,  and  Production*.— The  climate  of  Costa  Rica  is  on  the 
whole  mon  regular  and  healthy  than  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America.  There  are  a  dry  season,  which  commences  in  November 
and  UwU  until  April,  and  a  wet  season  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  ^the  year.  The  UiermomeUr  rarely  riws  above  85*  or  falls  below 
•5  .  In  the  rainy  season  thunderstorms  of  a  very  severe  description 
are  frequent 

Th«  soil  U  of  varied  quality,  but  in  many  parts  very  fertile.  On 
UM  mots  elevated  district*  there  are  few  forests,  but  on  the  lower 
declivities,  and  especially  along  the  eastern  coast  they  are  rery 
abundant  A  good  deal  of  timber,  especially  Bracil  wood,  mahogany, 
and  cedar  is  exported. 

Around  the  town  of  Cartago  and  on  the  western  and  north-western 
pert*  of  the  country,  wheat  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  Maize  is 
frown  much  more  extensively,  and  is  exported  somewhat  largely  to 
Chili  and  Pent  Cofce  U  however  the  staple :  it  is  of  fine  quality, 
and  meets  with  a  rrady  sale.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  some  ex  • 
the  table-land  tmth  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Sugar 
is  an  important  article  in  th»  agriculture  of  Costa  Rica  :  it  i-  rhi.-lly 
grown  on  the  western  aide  of  the  country,  and  exported  from  I'nntii 
de  Arenas.  Cacao,  indigo,  Ac.  are  aim  grown.  All  the  article* 
peculiar  to  intortropical  regions  are  produced  abundantly  except  cotton, 
the  vine,  and  cochineal,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Agriculture  however,  though  it  is  upon  iU  agricultural  produce  that 


Costa  Rica  is  chiefly  dependent,  is  in  a  very  backward  stata,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  very  far  from  having  been  made  fully 
available.  The  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  4e. 
Of  vegetables  tho  leguminous  kinds,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  ftc.,  are 
the  most  common.  There  are  some  good  pasture  lands,  and  along 
the  San  Juan  cattle  forms  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Horses  and  mules  are  bred,  but  not  in  large  numbers. 
Swine  are  raised  in  the  low  district*.  Sheep  are  tolerably  abundant 
<n  tho  table-land.  Poultry  are  bred  in  great  numbers. 

Fish  are  very  plentiful  along  the  coast*  and  in  the  rivers.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya  pearls  and  the  pearl-shells  are  obtained  ;  also  a  shell- 
fish which  yields  a  purple  dye. 

Several  metals  are  said  to  exist,  but  gold  is  the  only  one  which  is 
worked.  The  most  important  gold  mines  are  those  of  Aquacte  not 
far  from  the  Oulf  of  Nicoya  and  Real  del  Monte.  Coal  ia  reported 
to  have  been  found,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

The  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  coaraer  articles  of  home  con- 
sumption. They  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  common  hats, 
coarse  earthenware,  furniture,  wooden  utensiln,  Ac.  The  commerce 
appears  to  be  steadily  increasing.  The  exports  consist  of  coffee,  of 
which  150,000  cwts.  were  exported  in  1848 ;  hides,  about  10,000 
annually  ;  with  mahogany,  cedar,  Nicaragua  wood,  narsaparilla,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pearls.  Grain,  fruit,  drugs,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  various  miscellaneous  articles  likewise  form  a  part 
of  the  exports.  The  total  annual  value  ia  estimated  at  upward*  of 
a  million  dollars.  The  import."  amount  in  value  to  about  three-fourths 
of  the  exports.  The  exports  are  chiefly  made  in  llritiidi  vessels.  All 
the  shipments  are  made  from  the  Pacific  port*,  and  mostly  from  Punta 
de  Arenas.  Tho  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  northern  states  of  • ' 
America,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  consist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  woollens,  hardware,  and 
other  dry  goocLi.  Crapes  and  other  China  goods  ::re  brought  largely 
in  American  vessels,  as  well  as  coarse  stuffs.  Silk*,  brandies,  and 
trinkets  are  brought  from  France ;  wines  from  Spain.  A  commercial 
treaty  was  made  with  England  in  1850. 

Diritiotu,  Tomu,  Ac. — Costa  Rica  in  divided  into  six  departments — 
San  JoB<5,  Cartago,  Herodia,  Alajuela,  Guanaceute,  and  Punta  de  Arenas. 
The  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  the  capital,  San  Jose';  Cartago, 
the  former  capital ;  and  Alajuela  and  Villa  Vii-ja  on  the  western  coast 
San  Jute,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  population  about  16,000, 
stands  on  the  elevated  table-laud,  9"  46'  N.  lat,  84°  W.  long.  Its  site 
is  said  to  be  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  modern  city, 
having  grown  up  since  the  declaration  of  independence  ;  and  though 
the  seat  of  the  government,  legislature,  and  court*  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  tho  bishop,  it  has  no  buildings  of  any  beauty  or  importance. 
It  is  however  a  busy  commercial  town.  It  communicates  by  a  cart- 
road  72  miles  long  with  its  port,  Punta  de  Arena*,  which  is  also  a 
thriving  place,  being  the  principal  port  of  Costa  Rica. 

Cartago  stands  at  the  base  of  tho  Volcano  of  Cartago,  about  10  miles 
K.  by  8.  from  San  Jo»<5 :  population  about  5000.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  place  of  some  commercial  as  well  as 
political  consequence,  but  in  both  respects  it  has  given  way  to  San 
Jose.  In  1841  it  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  seven  out  of  its  eight  churches  and  nearly  3000  houses.  It 
has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity. 

Alajuela,  population,  including  the  surrounding  district,  about 
10,000,  stands  nearly  midway  between  San  Jose"  and  Punta  de  Arenas, 
and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  A  good  deal  of  sugar  is  raised  in  the 
vicinity.  Villa  Vieja,  about  7  miles  W.  from  San  Josf,  is  likewise  a 
place  of  some  trade.  Curridabat,  Assari,  Paraiso,  Heredia,  Barba, 
and  Esporza  are  other  towns  of  more  or  less  consequence. 

Gorrrnment,  Ac. — The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
elected  for  six  years,  and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of  12  depu- 
ties elected  for  three  years.  The  revenue,  derived  principally  from 
a  duty  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  land  sales,  stamps,  Ac.,  amounts  to 
about  120,000  dollars.  The  state  has  no  debt  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  it  has  happily  enjoyed  internal  and  external  peace  for 
several  years.  The  chief  court  of  justice,  is  the  Tribunal  of  Son  Josrf, 
which  is  presided  over  by  seven  judges.  The  militia  consists  of 
5000  men,  of  whom  200  are  called  u|K>n  at  a  timu  t<>  form  the  nrmy 
on  duty. 

The  white  inha'iitant-i  of  the  republic  are  relatively  more  numerous 
in  Costa  Rica  than  in  tho  other  republics  of  Central  America:  tho 
ladinoa,  or  mulattoes,  are  also  numerous.     They  are  chiefly  settled  on 
the  western  side  of  tho  table-land.     The  eastern  side  of  the  country 
is  occupied  by  the  Indian*,  who  number  about  10,000.     The  Roman 
Catholic  i*   the  established    religion,   but   other   forms  of  worship 
i.   The  church  is  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  San  Jose. 
During  the  Spanish  o  !'  this  part  of  America,  Costa  Rica 

formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  After  the  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  i-pam  h  American  colonies,  September  1821, 
it  remained  for  a  short  time  united  to  the  Mexican  kingdom  of 
Iturlie  ;  but  when  the  now  federal  union  uf  the  I'nitcd  .states  of 
Central  America  was  established  in  1 823  after  the  model  of  the  United 
•States  of  North  America,  it  formed  one  of  the  united  states.  On  the 
dissolution  of  thi.L  '  -  ni>>n,  Costa  Rica  became  an  independent 

republic,  and  has  so  continued  •  .. T  since, 
(Hacf  kins,  Central  Amenta  ;  Byam ;  Baily,  Central  America,  ic.) 
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COSTROMA,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
forming  a  portion  of  Great  Russia,  and  situated  between  57°  and 
59°  N.  lat.,  40°  and  48°  E.  long.  Its  area  is  about  31,655  square 
miles  :  the  surface  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil  productive ;  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  are  full  of  swamps,  and  the  southern 
sandy.  The  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above  Yaroslaf,  in  the 
south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  :  the  Costroma 
and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  as  the  Vetluga,  which  fall  into  the 
Volga  on  its  left  bank,  drain  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
districts.  There  are  several  lakes ;  the  largest,  that  of  Qalitsch,  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad ;  and 
the  Tshuklonea,  farther  north,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  in  diameter. 
The  inhabitants  are  active  agriculturists ;  though  they  import  wheat, 
they  grow  more  rye  than  they  consume,  together  with  much  hemp 
and  flax.  The  land  is  full  of  large  forests,  which  are  principally  crown 
property.  The  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  fox  are  common.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  the  fisheries  are 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  yield  salmon,  sturgeons,  &c.,  in  large 
numbers.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  in  the  province, 
particularly  of  linens,  woollen  cloths,  cotton,  Russia  leather  of 
superior  quality,  brandy,  and  mats ;  the  majority  are  established  in 
and  about  the  capital.  The  population  of  the  province  was  estimated 
in  1S46  at  1,054,600.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  are  vassals 
of  the  nubility,  who  are  the  great  land  proprietors.  In  summer  great 
numbers  of  mechanics  leave  their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in 
other  quarters.  The  province  contains  ten  circles.  It  is  an  eparchate, 
or  bishopric,  styled  the  Eparchate  of  Costroma  and  Galitsch.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  province  amounts  to  about  150,0002.  sterling 
in  the  year.  The  principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are 
Galitach  (about  6500  inhabitants) ;  Hakariew,  the  town  next  in 
importance  to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yurgowetz-Powolskoi 
(2600) ;  Sol-Qalitzkaja  (3500) ;  and  Kinischna  (2500). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of  the  province 
and  of  the  military  government  of  Costroma  and  Vladimir,  is  agree- 
ably situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  Costroma,  or 
Kotorosla,  in  57°  45'  N.  lat.,  41°  12'  E.  long.,  about  325  versts  (about 
217  miles)  N.E.  from  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1152,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Vassiljewitsh  I.  A  wall  of  earth,  which  has  been  converted  into 
walks,  surrounds  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  showy  buildings.  Below  this  upper  town,  and 
above  the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  stone ; 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  third  quarter,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  line  of  neat  houses  of  wood  and  stone,  relieved  by 
the  trees  and  gardens  interspersed  between  the  buildings.  Costroma 
contains  upwards  of  50  churches  and  chapels,  and  two  wealthy  and 
spacious  monasteries.  One  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Ipatakoi, 
founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  spot  from  which 
the  Czar  Michael  Fedorovitsh  Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasty,  emerged  in  1613  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The 
Bishop  of  Costroma  has  his  residence  hi  this  monastery,  which  is 
inclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mosque 
outside  the  walls.  Costroma  is  an  affluent  and  thriving  town ;  it 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  There  are  here  a  bell-foundry,  and 
manufactures  of  linens,  Prussian-blue,  sealing-wax,  soap,  leather,  bells, 
&c.  _  Costroma  has  several  periodical  fairs. 

COTE-D'OR,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  departments  of  Hnute-Marne  and 
Haute-Saone,  S.E.  and  S.  by  those  of  Jura  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and 
W.  by  those  of  Niivre  and  Yonne.  It  lies  between  46°  55'  and 
48°  37N.  lat.,  4°  2'  and  5°  29'  E.  long.  Its  length  is,  from  north  to 
south  77  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  70  miles.  The  area  of  the 
department,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1851,  is  3382'65 
square  miles;  the  population  in  the  same  year  was  400,297,  or 
118-33  to  a  square  mile,  being  56'38  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Cote-d'Or  is  one  of  the  four  departments  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  Bourgogne,  and  comprises  the  districts  of  Auxois, 
Auxonnais,  Nuyton,  Beaunois,  and  La  Montague.  The  surface  is 
crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Cuvenncs  and  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  from  that  of  the  Sadne.  Leaving  the  C(5  veunes  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Dlieune,  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  the 
chain  runs  north-east  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Dijon,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  Paris-Lyon  rail- 
way ;  from  this  point  it  tends  to  the  north-north-east,  and  joins  the 
plateau  of  Langres  (on  the  borders  of  Haute- Marne),  which  is  connected 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity  by  the  Faucilles  Mountains  with  the 
Vosges.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dijon  to  the  Dheune  is  properly  called  C&te-d'Or  or 
'  Golden  flope,"  in  allusion  to  the  richness,  delicacy,  and  value  of  the 
wines  produced  on  its  eastern  and  southern  declivities  ;  but  the  name 
has  been  extended  to  the  whole  range,  and  hence  to  the  department 
itoelf.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range,  a  chain  runs  north- 
we*t  under  the  name  of  the  Morvan  Hills,  and  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

On  the  north-western  slope  of  these  mountains  are  the  transverse 
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valleys  of  the  Aube,  the  Ouree,  and  the  Seiue,  separated  from  each 
other  by  wooded  hills.  Farther  south  is  the  valley  of  the  river 
Armancon,  which  rising  in  the  angle  between  C6te-d'Or  and  the 
Morvan  Hills,  flows  north-west  to  the  Yonne,  a  feeder  of  the  Seiue. 
From  the  southern  slope  of  the  Morvan  Hills  the  Arroux  flows  south- 
south-west  to  join  the  Loire.  The  Ouche  rises  in  the  Cote-d'Or 
opposite  the  source  of  the  Arinan9on,  and  flows  north-east  to  Dijon, 
and  thence  east  by  south  on  its  way  to  the  Saone.  The  eastern  slope 
of  the  C6te-d'0r  stretches  towards  the  SaOne,  which  flows  through  a 
longitudinal  valley  of  great  extent  and  fertility,  and  is  navigable.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  main  chain  the  slope  breaks  up 
into  ranges  of  calcareous  hills,  which  however  soon  sink  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne.  Several  rivers  of  short  course  and  small 
volume  euter  the  Saone  from  the  right  bank. 

The  Canal-de-Bourgogne,  or  Canal-de-1'Est  as  it  is  also  called,  has 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  in  this  department.  It  leaves  the 
Saone  at  St.-Jean-de-Losne,  and  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  2  miles 
long  through  the  mountains  south-west  of  Dijon ;  from  this  point  it 
runs  first  south-west  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouche,  then  turning 
north-west  it  reaches  its  summit  level  at  Pouilly,  beyond  which  it 
runs  along  the  A  rm;uu;nn  to  its  junction  with  the  Yonne  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  The  Canal-du-Rhone-au-Rhin  commences  in  this 
department,  also  in  the  Safine,  a  little  above  St-Jeau-de-Losne.  By 
means  of  these  canals,  and  by  the  Sa&ne  and  the  Canal-du-Centre 
(which  leaves  the  Sadne  at  Chalon)  the  department  has  water  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean,  the  German  Ocean,  the  English 
Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  department  is  also  traversed 
by  nine  state  and  fifteen  departmental  roads ;  and  by  the  railroad 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  which  has  a  considerable  part  of  its  length 
in  this  department,  passing  through  Montbard,  Dijon,  Kuits,  and 
Beaune.  A  railway  is  projected  to  run  south-east  from  Dijon  through 
D61e  to  Salins  near  the  Swiss  frontier. 

The  valleys  and  plains  of  the  department  are  fertile,  especially  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  they  present  a  great  variety  of  culture.  The 
fields  are  very  generally  inclosed  by  hedges.  Wheat,  maize,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  afford  a 
considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  Hemp,  flax,  oleaginous  plants, 
fruits,  mustard,  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  ground  is  tilled  in  the  plains  by  the  plough,  in  which 
oxen  and  horses  are  used ;  but  on  the  hills  spade-culture  is  the  system 
universally  prevalent.  A  large  portion  of  the  department  is  laid  out 
in  grass-land.  Considerable  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
reared.  Asses  are  partially  used  in  farm  labour.  Pigs  are  very  numerous. 
Bees  are  carefully  tended,  and  a  good  deal  of  honey  is  made.  Game 
and  fish  are  plentiful.  But  the  most  important  source  of  wealth  to 
the  department  is  its  vineyards,  especially  those  of  the  Cote-d'Or 
properly  so  called.  This  favoured  district  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  C6te  de  Nuits  or  C6te  Nuitonne,  extending  from  Dijon  to  Nuits; 
and  the  C6te  Beaunoise,  from  Nuits  to  the  Dheune.  The  former  is 
famous  for  its  red  wines,  the  most  renowned  of  which  are  those 
called  Romance,  Vougeot,  Chainbertin,  Richebourg,  and  Nuits ;  while 
the  latter  produces  both  red  and  white  wines,  which  for  flavour, 
delicacy,  and  perfume  are  not  surpassed  in  the  world ;  but  they  do 
not  bear  transport  so  well  as  those  grown  on  the  Nuitonne  slope. 
Among  the  red  wines  of  the  Beaune  slope  the  most  famous  are  those 
called  Volnay,  Pomard,  Beaune,  La  Peyrieure ;  and  among  the  white, 
Meursault,  Montrachet,  and  Goutte-d'Or.  Besides  these  famous 
Burgundy  wines,  a  good  deal  of  wine  resembling  Champagne  is 
manufactured  in  the  department  and  sold  as  such.  The  annual 
produce  of  all  the  vineyards  of  the  department  amounts  to  11,836,000 
gallons.  The  Paris-Lyon  railway,  which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cote-d'Or  south  of  Dijon,  passes  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  vineyards. 

The  department  ranks  the  first  in  France  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  its  forests,  in  which  oak,  beech,  and  elm  are  the  principal  trees. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Cote-d'Or  mountains  are  covered  with  forests. 
The  chestnut  does  not  flourish.  The  extent  of  forest-land  however 
is  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  consequence  of 
so  much  timber  being  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  smelting 
purposes.  The  climate  is  bracing,  pure,  and  healthy;  the  cold  is 
sometimes  very  great  in  winter.  The  maximum  summer  heat  is  86° 
Fahrenheit.  The  whole  area  amounts  to  2,164,899  acres.  Of  this 
surface  1,129,530  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation,  155,608  are  meadow 
and  grass-land,  65,166  are  under  vineyards,  616,864  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests,  and  14,848  with  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
gardens. 

Iron,  coal,  marble,  millstones,  limestone,  gypsum,  potter's-clay, 
&c.  are  found.  The  iron-mines,  which  lie  chiefly  Lin  the  mountains 
in  the  north-east  of  the  department,  are  amongst  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  France;  the  ore  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  and 
steel  at  88  blast-furnaces  and  foundries  chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal 
near  the  mine-mouth.  There  are  292  factories  of  various  kinds  in 
the  department,  the  products  being  linen,  woollen  cloth,  blankets, 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  beet-root  sugar,  brandy,  vinegar,  paper, 
seed-oil,  beer,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  commerce  of  the 
department  consists  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
already  named,  and  in  wool,  hides,  timber,  oak-staves,  hay,  fuel- 
wood,  nails,  and  whetstones.  About  400  fairs  are  held  annually. 
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The  department  i*  divided   into  4   arronduaementa,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  :— 

Population  i; 


I. 

1.  Bnane 

3.  ChAlillon-* 

4.  Semur  . 


Teul 


14 

10 

0 

6 


it; 

lir. 
Ul 


111, Ml 


at 


718 


400,197 


1.  In  the  find  urondinement  the  chief  towns  are  DIJON  (the  capital 
of  the  department)  and  Arxosire,    Among  the  other  town*,  all  of 
which  are  small,  the  following  mar  be  named  an  they  give  names  to 
cantons  : — Fontainr-Franfttiif  has  blast-furnaces,  breweries,  and  pot- 
teries ;  near  it  Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Dolce  of  M avenue  in  1(95. 
If-mr-Ti/lr,  on   the  Ignon,  hat  iron-works  and  a  worsted  factory. 
St.-Srint-TA  bbayt  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  founded  here  by  St 
Seine  in  536,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  department. 
StloKfffy,  on  the  Venettc,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  BEACHE.     The 
other  towns  are: — Arnay-lt-Dut,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arroux, 
which  IB  n  place  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  with  a  college  and 
2511  inhabitant*,     \uiti,  a  first-class  station  on  the  Paris-I.yon  rail- 
way and  a  pretty  little  town  9  miles  N.E.  from  Beaune,  has  8175 
inhabitants,   who   manufacture   cloth,   leather,   and  paper,   but   are 
chie8y  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  vine.     Sfitrre,  in  a  plain  of  great 
fertility  on  the  left  back  of  the  Saone,  which  has  a  college,  oil  and 
flour  mills  worked  by  steam,  tanneries,  a  shawl  manufactory,  boat- 
building yards,  and   3612   inhabitants,  who  trade  with  Alsace  and 
Switzerland  in  corn,  charcoal,  wine,  hay,  4c.     St.-Jean-de-Lofne,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  which  trades  in  similar  produce,  and  has 
a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  2184  inhabitants.     Meurtault,  5  miles  by 
railway  8.  from  Beaune  ;  \olay,  the  birth-place  of  Carnot ;  and  Pottilly, 
near  the  source  of  the  Armancon,  are  small  places  which  give  names 
to  cantons. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondisscment  the  chief  town  is  CMttilon-mr-Seine, 
the  capital  of  La  Montagne,  which  stands  on  the  Seme,  in  a  hilly 
country,  and  ho*  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  4866  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune.     It  is  a  well- 
built  improving  town,  with  clean  well-paved  streets.     It  formerly 
consisted  of  two  towns  separated  by  arms  of  the  Seine.     One  was 
called  Bourg,  the  other  Chaumont ;  each  was  inclosed  by  its  own  wall 
and  ditches,  and  further  defended  by  a  castle  :  the  castle  of  Chaumont 
was   called  Ch&telot,   and   still   remains.      The  town-hall,   which  is 
surrounded  with  public  gardens  ;  the  court-house,  established  in  the 
old  Carmelite   convent ;   the   church   of  St.-Nicholas,   which   dates 
from  tin'  1 2th  cvntury ;  the  church  of  St.-Vorle' ;  and  the  castle  of 
Chanmont,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  park  traversed  by  the 
Seine,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.     The  town  has  a  library  of 
7000  volumes  ;  blast-furnaces  and  iron-foundries  ;    paper-mills ;  tan- 
yards  ;  breweries;  com,  fulling,  and  bark  mills,  and  brandy  distilleries ; 
it  is  a  place  of  active  commerce,  being  the  centre  of  a  very  important 
iron   district.    The   early  dukes  of   Bourgogne  usually  resided  in 
rbntillon.     Aiynny-le-Duc;  Laigna,  at  the  source  of  the  Laigne,  a 
feeder  of  the  Seine  ;  and  Ktcey,  on  the  Ource,  are  small  places  which 
give  names  to  the  other  cantons,  and,  like  most  of  the  villages  in  this 
arrondissemcnt,  have  iron-foundries  and  blast-furnaces. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arroDd  Linemen  t  the  chief  town  is  Semur  or  Sfmnr- 
at-Auroii,  which  is  built  on  a  granite  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  tlm 
Armancon,  35  miles  W.  from  Dijon,  and  has  4355  inhabitant*.     The- 
town,  which  is  wi  11  built,  is  divided  into  three  quarters — the  Bourg, 
the   Donjon,  and  the  Chateau;    and  has  four  squares  and   thru- 
handsome  promenades.     The  church,  built  in   1065  by  Robert   I., 
duke  of  Bourgogno,  is  the  most  remarkable  building;  it  contains 
many  antiquities,  and  has  been  clawed  among  the  historical  monu- 
ment* of  France.    The  town  ha*  a  college;  a  library  of  15,000  volumes; 
a  small  theatre  ;  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  vo,  ,l|c-n  :md  cotton 
yarn  ;  boiides  tanyards,  bark  and  fulling  mills,  ftc.     In  thr  environs, 
which  are  very  pretty,  the  Armancon  forms  several  cascades.  Monilianl, 
the  hirthpl.cc  of  Buffon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal-de-Bourgogne 
and  the  Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Armancon,  is  n  first-class  station  on 
the  Paris-Dijon  railway,  and  a  place  of  some  trade  :  population,  2215, 
Including  the  whole  commune.     Soulieu,  the  birthplace  of  Vauban, 
17  mile*  8.  fmm  Senior,  is  a  walled  town  with  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
a  college  and  2922  inhabitant*,  who  trade  in  com,  hemp,  wool,  timber, 
feel-wood,  olianvwl,  oak-stave.,  &c.     Marigny,  enst  of  H 

Itamr,  a  pr  '-ii-iovt-Tkil,  on  the 

Smut,  a  fr- •  '"-r  cantons, 

The  dcnsrttno:  ..  »re  of  tho  Hishop  of  Dijon    jB  ,,,,,l,T 

the  jurisdiction  of  th.-  Ili-h  Court  and  University  of  Dijon    and  is 
comprised  in  the  7th  Military  Divi.«j.,n,  of  •. 
quarters. 

"An  1853.) 

CO  1  w)>iih  now 

form*  the  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Manche.     It  is  i 
»i*h  the  •.  .  -ook  its  name  from  it* 

.          ,  .     .  ...  .  .,,;.,. 


northward  from   tho   neighbourhood  of  Oranville  into  the  English 
Channel,  by  which  it  u  bounded  on  tin:  north,  the  west,  and  <M 
the  south  lies  the  district  of  Avranchin.    It  is  watered  in  tho  SOL 
the  Soulle  and  its  feeders,  in  the  north  by  the  Douve,  and  in  the  eaat 
by  the  Vire,  which  divide*  it  from  Deasin  and  the  Bocage,  which  are 
now  included  in  the  department  of  CaUados.   The  strata  are  chiefly  of 
pranitu  and  clay-slate,  and  the  soil  U  fertile  in  grain  and  p:> 
Much  butter  i*  made,  and  many  horse*  of  good  breed  are  reared : 
poultry  U  abundant    The  quantity  of  woodland  U  not  great ;  there 
are  no  vineyards,  but  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity.     Hemp 
and  flax  are  grown.     The  chief  towns  of  C'oUntin  are — Coutancea, 
the  capital,  Cherbourg,  Granville,  and  Valognea,     [HANCUK,  Depart- 
ment of] 

COTBS-DU-NORD,  a  deportment  in  the  north  of  France,  u 
bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Bt-Malo,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
K.  by  the  department  of  Ille-et-VUaine,  S.  by  that  of  Horbihan,  anil 
W.  by  that  of  Finistore.  It  lies  between  48"  2'  and  48°  63'  N.  lat, 
1°  68'  and  3°  85'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  went 
76  miles,  the  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  25  to  50  mile*. 
The  area  according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851  is  2659  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  682,613,  giving  237'91  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  which  is  68'2  above  the  average  population  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  comprises  the  old  diocese  of  St-Brieuc  and  a  part 
of  the  diocese  of  St.-Malo  (now  forming  the  arrondiaaement  of  Dinan), 
which  belonged  to  Middle  Bretagne,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
diocese  of  Treguier,  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  Quin 
geographically  and  politically  were  dependencies  of  Lower  Bretagne. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  ]>osition  on  the  '  northern  coast '  of  France. 

The  coast  line  (which  is  very  irregular),  reckoning  all  its  winding*. 
is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  wall  of 
granite  rocks,  which  inclose  numerous  bays  and  harbour.",  and  form 
several  bold  headlands.  The  principal  bay  is  that  of  St-Brieuc.  Of 
the  headlands  or  points  the  following  succeed  each  other  from  eact 
to  went ; — Pointe  St-Cast,  Cap  Frehel,  Puinte  d'Hcrquin,  Pointc-de- 
Port-de-Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  Bay  of 
St.-Brieuc),  Pointe  de  Plouazc,  Pointe  de  Minar,  Pointe  de  Uilfaut, 
Pointe  du  Sillon,  and  Pointo  de  Union.  The  coast  is  M 
small  islands  and  rocks  ;  lie  d'Embier  is  near  the  Pointe  tie  St.-Ca*t, 
Lea  Verdelcts  in  the  Bay  of  St-Brieuc,  the  lie  St.-lloui  and  the  lies 
de  Brehat  between  the  Pointe  de  Hilfaut  and  the  Pointe  du  - 
the  lie  d'Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de  Chien  ;  tin-  1U- 
de  Gueltat,  He  Thornd,  the  lies  Melban,  Platte,  Kioux.  i.  and  the  others 
of  the  group  called  Lea  Sept-lies  (the  Seven  Islands),  Lea  Triagons, 
the  He  Molenes  or  Molenoe,  and  Le  Taureuu,  ore  to  the  west  of  Puiuto 
de  Chien. 

A  district  called  '  La  Cincture  Doree,'  or  the  Golden  Belt,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  and  about  8  or  10  mile*  inland,  is  of  great 
fertility,  producing  largo  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  flax, 
clover,  and  all  kinds  of  table  vegetables.  Sea-weed,  wl. 
in  great  abundance  on  tho  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore, is  commonly  used  for  manure  in  thin  di 

The  Armoric  Hills,  which  cross  the  middle  of  the  department  from 
east  to  west,  have  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about  16  miles, 
and  in  their  culminating  point,  Mount  Menez,  reach  a  height  of  about 
1200  feet.  From  their  highest  summit  these  hills  are  sometimes 
called  the  Menez  Mountains,  sometimes  also,  in  consequence  of  their 
barren  heathy  aspect,  they  are  called  Montague  Noires,  or  Black 
Mountains.  The  Armoric  Hills  are  in  general  barren  and  stony ; 
they  are  broken  by  narrow  gorges  here  and  there,  and  send 
numerous  spurs  to  the  north  and  south,  which  sink  gradually  down 
into  two  hungry  sandy  plains,  the  northern  one  of  which  extends  to 
the  southern  bonier  of  the  Golden  Kelt. 

In  tin'  interior  of  the  department,  where  the  farmers  have  neither 
sea-weed  nor  lime  to  manure  their  land,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward stato,  and  the  people  are  steeped  in  poverty  and  misery,  which 
are  increased  by  the  decay  of  the  linen  trade.  Here  rye  and  oata  are 
grown  ;  draught  horses,  homed  cattle  of  inferior  breed,  and  goats  are 
reared  ;  a  good  many  sheep  are  kept,  but  as  they  are  chiefly  pastured 
on  heathland  they  are  small,  wretched,  and  feeble  in  the  exi 
The  cider  apple-tree  U  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  d 

•••  the  neglect  of  all  other  trees.  Among  the  Armoric  Hill. 
there  are  some  good  forests ;  but  in  general  the  range  presents  large 
tracts  overgrown  with  broom,  gone,  holly,  evergreens,  and  other 
unproductive  shrubs. 

Among  tli"  wild  animals  of  the  department  ore  wolves,  foxe.», 
badgers,  roebucks,  and  wild  boors ;  hares  and  rabbits  arc  numerous ; 
along  tho  coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  the  number  of  land  and 
tea  birds  is  prodigious.  The  deep-sea  flnhery  affords  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  hands,  and  several  vessels  are  (itted  out  from  the 
coast  towns  for  tl  iland  fisheries,  so  that  tho  department 

furnishes  a  large  number  of  experienced  sram  navy. 

Iron  mines  ore  worked,  and  a  good  deal  of  pV  -'-on  is 

I  ;  slates  and  granite  arc  quarried. 

In  the  iron  furnaces  the  ore  i  .iiv.Tti-d  iir 

iron  generally  by  mean." 

from  England  or  Belgium.  !e  at  several  places  on  the 
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The  linen  manufacture,  introduced  in  the  15th  century  by  the 
Baroness  de  Quintin,  a  Flemish  lady,  has  since  continued  the  staple 
trade  of  the  department,  and  though  it  has  declined  of  late  years  it 
i .  still  considerable.  Its  former  importance  may  be  estimated  from 
the  returns  for  the  year  1836,  when  the  number  of  weavers  employed 
amounted  to  8539,  who  produced  in  that  year  8,358,000  yards  of 
linen  cloth,  representing  a  money  value  of  11,144,000  francs.  Linen 
forms  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  both  winter 
H'.id  summer;  and  it  is  largely  exported  to  Spain  and  South  America. 
Other  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses,  tallow,  salt  butter,  honey, 
wax,  Ac.  About  425  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  The  number  of  wind 
and  water-mills  amounts  to  1822,  of  iron  furnaces  to  20,  and  of 
factories  of  various  kinds  to  460.  Druidical  remains  and  old  feudal 
castles  are  numerous  in  this  department  and  in  all  parts  of 
Bretagne. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Ranee,  which  rising  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Armoric  Hills,  sweeps  round  to  north-east  through  a  gap  in  the 
range,  and  passing  St.-Jouon-de-1'Isle,  Evran,  and  Dinau  (where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable),  enters  the  sea  at  St.-Malo.  By  means  of  the 
llance,  the  Vilaine,  and  the  Canal-de-1'Ille-et-Rance,  which,  running 
from  Diuan  to  near  Renne«,  unites  these  rivers,  the  inland  communi- 
cation between  the  Ensrlish  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  completed. 
The  A  veil  and  the  Blavet,  which  flow  through  the  department  of 
Jlorbihan,  and  the  Meu,  a  feeder  of  the  Vilaine,  rise  in  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  same  range.  The  rivers  that  flow  into  the  English 
Channel  are  famous  for  lovely  scenery ;  they  are  short  and  unim- 
portant, except  that  at  then-  mouths  they  generally  form  commodious 
harbours  for  small  craft,  and  are  navigable  at  high  water  a  few  miles 
inland.  The  chief  of  them,  besides  the  Ranee,  are  the  Guer,  the 
Trieux,  the  Leff,  the  Gouet,  the  Evron,  the  Guessan,  and  the 
Arguenon.  The  coast  district  north  of  Lannion  and  Treguier,  and 
watered  by  the  Guer  and  the  Jaudy,  is  the  chief  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  King  Arthur  according  to  the  Breton  romance  writers.  The 
department  is  traversed  by  7  royal  and  14  departmental  roads. 

The  surface  of  the  department  measures  1,701,738  acres,  of  which 
1,016,576  are  more  or  less  capable  of  cultivation,  134,716  are  natural 
pasture-land,  320,346  are  heath  and  moorland,  13,770  are  under 
orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens,  and  100,177  are  under  woods  and 
forests. 

The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  population  and  subdivisions,  are  as  follows : — 

ArrondiuemwiU.          i     Cantoni.     i  Commune*.     Population  in  1851. 


1.  St.  Brienc 

2.  Dinan  . 

8.  Loudtac     . 

4.  Lannion 

5.  Guinjiamp 


11 

10 
9 
7 

10 


97 
91 

03 
73 


180,275 
118,328 
92,590 
114,737 
Ufi.CSS 


Total       .        .     . 

17 

379 

632,613 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.-Brieuc,  which  is 
noticed  nnder  BRIEUC,  ST.  Of  the  other  towns  those  that  follow  give 
names  to  cantons.  The  population  given  is  that  of  the  commune. 
CMtelaiulren,  W.  of  St-Brieuc,  is  a  small  well-built  town  on  the  road 
to  Morlaix.  An  elliptical  walking-ground  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle  which  gave  name  to  the  town,  and  which  was 
demolished  by  Jean  V.,  duke  of  Bretagne :  population,  1 400. 
Lnmhallc,  a  pretty  town  surrounded  by  old  walls  (population,  4206), 
stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Gouessan,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ambiliati,  mentioned  by  Julius  Csesar  ('  Bell.  Gal.,'  iii.  9).  There 
n  an  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Penthicvre  here,  with  a  fine  prome- 
nade attached  to  it.  Lamballe  has  a  library  ;  it  is  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  parchment.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  bill,  was  originally  the  castle  chapel.  Lanvollon,  a 
little  north  of  Chatelaudren,  is  a  market-town  with  some  curious  old 
wooden  houses,  one  of  which  dates  from  1559  :  population,  1500. 
Moncmtour,  S.E.  of  St.-Brieuc,  has  linen  and  sail-cloth  manufactures, 
and  tanyards,  and  a  population  of  1678.  Paimpol,  at  the  mouth  of 
th»  Trieux,  has  a  good  harbour,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  naval 
school,  and  2100  inhabitants.  This  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
peninsular  projection  composed  of  clay-slate,  and  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  *e».  The  isthmus  that  joins  it  to  the  mainland  is  flooded 
at  spring-tide.  The  harbour  is  the  best  along  the  coast  from  St.-Malo 
to  Morlaix.  The  quays  are  good  and  lined  with  pretty  houses. 
Below  the  town  on  the  shore  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Beauport.  Ship  cordages,  cotton-yarn,  leather,  beer,  and 
salt  an  the  chiuf  industrial  products  of  Paimpol.  It  trades  in  corn, 
hemp,  flax-seed,  flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  Norway 
timbers,  Ac.  Plmc,  15  miles  from  St.-Brieuc,  has  5343  inhabitants, 
who  trade  in  yarn,  hemp,  butter,  and  cattle.  Plmha,  near  tho  coast, 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  »t  the  intersection  of  seven  roads,  which  form  as 
many  streets,  and  has  a  population  of  4818.  The  parish  church,  a 
large  and  ancient  structure,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  cemetery 
planted  with  cedars ;  the  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet. 
On  the  seashore  is  the  chapel  of  St.-Kuge'uie.  There  is  a  larc'c 
'ical  stone  near  the  to  fa,  hi  a  pretty  valley  on  the 

' ,  has  several  fine  linen  factories,  blast  furnaces,  iron  foundries, 


and  paper-mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has 
4112  inhabitants.  The  town-house  and  the  old  cathedral  are  remark- 
able buildings,  the  latter  especially  so,  in  consequence  of  all  the 
pillars  that  support  the  roof  being  some  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Behind  the  choir  are  five  beautiful  chapels.  There  are  soma  Druidical 
remains  near  this  town. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Dinan,  which 
stands  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rauce,  has  a  tide  harbour 
for  vessels  of  90  tons,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  ecclesiastical  and 
communal  colleges,  and  7732  inhabitants,  including  the  commune. 
The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  entered  by  four  gates,  is 
generally  ill  built  and  ill  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood. 
The  church  of  St.-Sauveur,  in  which  the  heart  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
is  deposited,  the  church  of  St.-Malo,  the  old  citadel  now  used  as  a 

!  prison,  and  the  gate-entrances  of  the  town  are  the  most  remarkable 
structures.  Sail-cloth,  linen,  calico,  woollens,  leather,  potteiy,  and  sugar 
are  manufactured ;  there  is  also  an  active  trade  in  timber,  planks, 
seeds,  slates,  Norway  deals,  salt,  &c.,  by  the  Canal-de-1'Ille-et-Rance. 
Dinan  is  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters.  A  steamboat  runs 
daily  to  St.-Malo  and  back;  the  passage  down  the  Ranee  is  most 
picturesque.  The  population  given  with  the  following  towns  is  that 
of  the  commune  : — Broom,  the  birthplace  of  Bertnmd  du  Guesclin, 
to  whom  a  monument  has  been  lately  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Lamotte-Broona  :  population,  2504.  Corseul  is  built  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  and  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Celtic  Curiosolites  :  it  has  4236  inhabitants.  There  are  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings  here.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Moutafilan 
cover  a  large  space.  £vran,  on  the  Canal-de-1'Ille-et-Rance,  is  a  place 
of  some  trade,  with  a  population  of  4163.  Ploubalay  has  a  population 
of  2536. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissemeut  the  chief  town,  Lowdiac,  30  miles 
S.  from  St.-Brieuc,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  consultative 
chamber    of    manufactures,   a   college,   and   C229   inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  iron,  paper,  and  linen,  and  trade  in  slates,  cider,  &c. 
This  town  is  the  centre  of  a  large  linen  trade.     The  other  towns  are — 
Mar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Blavet,  population,  2767 ;  Plougaenast, 
near  the  Lie',  population,  3622 ;  Merdrignac,  18  miles  from  Loude'ac, 
has  iron  foundries,  and  a  population  of  2894  ;  and   Uzel,  on  a  hill 
above  the  Oust,  has  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  and 
2100  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Lannion,  an  ill- 
built  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guer,  has  a  tide-harbour,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6075  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  deals, 
Bordeaux  wine,  colonial  produce,  corn,  and  the  productions  of  the 
department.     The  following  places  give  names  to  cantons ;  the  popu- 
lation given  with  each  is  that  of  the  commune : — La-Roche-Derrien, 
formerly  famous  for  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Penthievre, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  old  tales  of  chivalry,  is  a  small  place 
12  miles  from  Lannion.     Lezardieu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trieux, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wire   suspension-bridge,   has  2934  inha- 
bitants.     Perros-Guirec,    on    the    coast,    has    a    safe    tide-harbour, 
sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Thome',  and  contains  a  population  of  2365. 
Plegtin,   in   the   north-western   angle   of  the   department,   has  4355 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  iron,  coal,  timber,  corn,  &c.,  by  the  little 
harbour    of    Toul-an- II '(ry,    about    a    mile    and    a   quarter   distant. 
Plouaret,  a  little  S.E.  of  Plestin,  has  5241  inhabitants.     TrGguier,  on 
the  river  Tre'guier  (which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Guindy 
and  the  Jaudy,  and  is  navigable  for  9  miles  from  its  mouth),  is  a 
wi'll-built  place,  with  an  excellent  deep  harbour  and  roadstead  :  it  has 
3382  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea.     The  old 
cathedral,  which  has  been  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
France,  is  a  handsome  gothic  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  sculptures.     The  adjacent  cloisters  are  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  of  those  structures  in  France.     They  were 
built  in  1461,  and  are  pierced  by  50  noble  arches.     In  them  are  five 
stone  sarcophagi,  containing  the   remains   of  personages  unknown. 
The  cloisters  and  the  space  they  inclose  are  now  used  as  a  market. 
The   bishopric   of  Tre'guier   (Trecorium)  was  founded   in    the    5th 
century;    it  was  united   to   the   see   of  St.-Brieuc.     The  tide  rises 
19    feet    at    neaps    and    36    feet    at    springs    in    the    harbour   of 
Tre'guier. 

5.  In   the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Gitinyamp,  on  the 
Trieux,  was  formerly  one   of  the  most   considerable  places  in  the 
county  of  Penthievre.     It  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain  21  miles  W.N.W. 
from  St.-Brieuc,  and  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  part  of  which 
remains.     There  are  several  good  buildings  in  the  town,  which  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,   and  6718  inhabitants,  who   manufacture 
linen,  leather,  hats,  twine,  &c.,  and  trade  in  iron,  brandy,  wine,  and 
the   produce   of  the   department.      Amongst   the   other  towns   the 
following  are  given  as  they  give  names  to  cantons :  the  population 
however  is  that  of  the  communes  :— Bayard,  N.W.  of  Guingamp  : 
population,  3821.  '  JSeUe-Ile-m-Terre,  a  small  place  near  the  Guer,  in 
the  centre  of  an  iron  district,  has  several  important  blast  furnaces 
and  foundries  :  population,  1740.     Bourbriac,  S.  of  Guingamp  (popu- 
lation. 411  t)  trades   in  cattle  and  farm  produce.     Plofzal,  15  miles 
from  Guingamp  :  population,  3107. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bi  ihop  of  St.-Brieuc,  is  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Rennea,  and  in  in.  ln.l.-.l  in  the 
18th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters. 

(Dicli'mitairt  dt  la  France;  Balbi,  Ofoyrapkie ;  Annttairt  dtt  Cottt- 
dtt-fforH  ;  Aimtuiirt  pour  CAtt  1863.) 

COTI,  RIVER.    [BORNEO.] 

COTRONE.     [CALABRIA.] 

COTSWOLD  HILLS.    [GLOUCESTERSHIRE.] 

COTTBUS,  properly  KOTTBCS.    [B 

GOTTEN  HAM.    [CAMBRIDGESHIRE.] 

COUCT.    [AnwE.1! 

COUBCELLEa    [HAIXADLT.] 

COURLAND,  Kurland,  or  Kourland,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Courland  and 
Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishopric  of  Pilton,  and  of  Polangen,  a  district 
of  Samogitia.  It  was  until  1795  a  possession  of  the  Polish  crown. 
Courland  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  the 
province  of  Livonia;  W.  by  the  Baltic  Sea;  S.  by  the  province  of 
Wilna,  and  Prussia  ;  and  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk  and  Minsk. 
Its  area  is  10,490  square  miles;  the  population  in  1846  was  estimated 
at  653,300. 

The  surface  towards  the  sea-coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy 
plain  about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  character 
is  undulating.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of  heights,  one  of 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dwina,  while  the  other  takes  a 
more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads  its  arms  out  in  various  directions. 
The  most  elevated  points  are  the  Huningberg,  an  agglomeration  of 
sand,  which  is  about  450  feet  high,  and  the  Silberberg.  The  coast  is 
partly  flat,  and  partly  lined  with  sand-hills.  Tho  most  northerly 
point  is  the  dangerous  promontory  of  Domes-Nils,  which  U  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forests  or 
underwood,  and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peat ;  nearly  15,000 
acres  are  covered  with  marshes,  or  occupied  by  the  300  lakes  and 
ponds  and  118  small  streams  and  rivulets,  which  render  the  climate 
of  Courland,  though  not  unhealthy  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and 
foggy.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten  (in  the  western 
district  of  Goldingen,  and  about  15  miles  north-north-east  from  the 
town  of  Goldingen),  which  has  an  area  of  34  square  miles ;  that  of 
Sausken  is  10  miles  long,  and  nearly  24  miles  broad.  The  shore-lake  of 
Angersk  or  Angerstkoe  is  properly  a  bay  or  '  haff '  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  channel  in  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  that  bounds  it  on  the  east  This  lake  is  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  amber  found  upon  its  shores.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  Courland,  and  of 
which  the  Aa  or  Buller-Aa,  one  branch  of  which  flows  into  it  by  a 
north-westerly  course  from  tho  Livonian  frontier,  is  a  tributary. 
Besides  these  two  rivers,  Courland  is  watered  by  the  Windau  (which, 
entering  it  from  the  province  of  Wilna,  takes  a  northerly  course, 
forms  a  fine  cataract  near  Goldingen,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Win- 
dau), the  Libau,  the  Trcider-Aa  (which  passes  Mitau),  the  Anger, 
Bartau,  tc.  The  Windau  i»  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Niemen. 
There  are  sulphurous  springs  at  Smoden,  Baber,  and  Baldanen. 

The  soil  of  Courland  in  in  general  light  and  sandy,  and  rendered 
productive  only  by  constant  manuring ;  it  is  most  productive  on  the 
side  towards  Livonia.  In  the  moors  and  morasses  blocks  of  granite 
are  occasionally  found  imbedded.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants,  who  raise  Urge  quantities  of  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  but  less  in  proportion  of  wheat,  and  still  less  of  peas  and 
beans.  Rye,  which  is  the  principal  grain  crop,  grows  very  fast  It 
is  sown  in  the  end  of  April  and  reaped  in  July  at  night,  as  the  dews 
then  close  the  ears  and  prevent  the  heavy  grain  from  falling  out  as  it 
would  do  by  day.  After  the  harvest  the  grain  is  dried  in  a  kind  of 
oren  in  one  end  of  a  large  building  called  '  rige,'  the  other  end  serves 
for  a  threshing-floor.  The  corn  u  thus  rendered  firmer,  drier,  and 
lees  liable  to  worms.  This  practice  of  drying  corn  by  fire  Iwfore 
threshing  it  is  common  also  in  all  the  neighbouring  provinces  ol 
Russia.  The  crops  of  grain  are  more  than  adequate  to  thi 
consumption. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  of  excellent  quality 
the  seed  of  the  first,  which  is  sown  in  June,  yields  a  crop  in  eight 
weeks.  A  little  tobacco  U  raised,  and  some  fruit  is  produced ;  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  vegetables  are  grown  everywhere.  Courland  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  land  to  make  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  common  occu 
I**011-  •  i^*  "*  """""d  «»Mle  are  of  inferior  kinds,  and  tin 
•beep  yieU  but  an  indifferent  quality  of  wool.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast  is  not  important  The  supply  of  game  is 
abundant  The  extensive  foresU  are  in  general  situated  on  marshy 
ground,  and  consist  principallT  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  beech,  aide/ 
oak,  and  elm.  The  forest  land  covers  one  third  of  the  area  of  the 
province.  Large  pines  and  oaks  are  said  to  be  scarce  now,  owing  to 
the  immense  consumption  in  the  houses,  ovens,  baths,  distilleries, 
and  in  the  manuring  processes  of  the  province.  Of  minerals,  Cour- 
land contains  small  quantities  of  bog-iron,  lime,  and  gypsum.  It  has 
also  coal  and  marble,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  turned  to  much 
account  Amber  is  thrown  up  on  the  coast  The  bear,  which  was 
formerly  common  in  Courland,  has  quite  abandoned  the  province 
Wolves,  foxes,  elks,  hares,  and  deer  are  found. 

The  population  is  of  the  MOM  extraction  as  the  Lithuanian*,  from 


whom  the  native  rourlanilera  differ  in  no  other  respects  than  that 
they  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  and  use  a  slightly  varied 
dialect  Independently  of  these  native  Courlandera  there  are  several 
housand  Livonians,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  Germans,  Krewincks  (a  race 
if  Finnish  descent),  Russians,  and  Poles,  scattered  throughout  the 
province.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans.  The  Jews  number 
ibout  10,000 ;  many  of  them  are  inn-keepers  nnd  small  shop-keepers. 

The  land  belongs  principally  to  the  Courland  nobility,  who  are 
either  Germans  or  Poles;  they  are  possessed  of  peculiar  rights,  such 
as  their  own  civil  jurisdiction,  exemption  from  taxation,  and  from 
military  service.  These  rights,  where  not  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Russian  laws,  were  confirmed  to  them  when  the  partition  of  1 795 
transferred  their  country  to  Russia,  Courland,  like  all  the  other 
Baltic  provinces,  is  divided  (with  the  exception  of  the  land  near  the 
great  towns)  into  estates  varying  in  size  from  15  to  100  square  miles, 
which  are  never  divided  but  descend  entire,  population  and  all,  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  number  of  these  estates  in  the  province  is  about 
ii.1'.  The  residence  of  a  nobleman  called  a  'Hof  is  usually  built 
on  a  hill  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  Besides  a  dwelling-house  of 
large  extent,  the  establishment  includes  a  building  for  domestics, 
stables,  mills,  breweries,  inns,  distilleries,  &c.,  often  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens,  parks,  woods,  and 
corn-fields.  The  peasants  reside  at  some  distance  from  the  1 1 
little  communities  called  'gesinde  :'  to  each  of  these  a  piece  of  land  is 
attached,  which  the  serfs  cultivate  for  their  own  profit  The  towns 
are  mostly  inhabited  by  individual*  of  German  extraction ;  they  are 
five,  and  quite  independent  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant,  though  by 
law  no  longer  bound  to  the  soil  (he  may  after  half  a  year's  notice  quit 
the  estate),  yet  in  consequence  of  his  being  almost  always  in  debt  to 
his  lord  he  is  virtually  a  serf  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  in  vassalage 
either  to  the  nobility  or  the  burgesses ;  he  has  no  property  which  he  can 
call  his  own,  may  be  forced  from  the  estate  after  half  a  year's  notice 
from  his  lord,  and  is  subject  to  the  chastisement  of  his  own.  r. 

The  wants  of  each  estate  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  serfs  them- 
selves, part  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  mechanical  arts  ;  the  peasant 
makes  his  own  clothing,  furniture,  and  domestic  utensils,  and  con- 
structs his  own  humble  dwelling :  he  buys  no  manufactures.  There 
is  a  vast  number  of  brandy  distilleries,  the  only  species  of  industrial 
establishments  worth  naming  in  the  whole  of  the  province. 

Courland  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  administrative  duties  devolve  upon  a 
civil  governor,  resident  at  Mitau  ;  both  are  subordinate  to  the  execu- 
tive at  St  Petersburg.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Protestants 
ore  conducted  by  the  consistory  of  Mitau ;  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Greeks  together  possess  but  19  churches,  which  are  subject  respec- 
tively to  the  Bishop  of  Samogitia  and  the  Bishop  of  Pskof. 

Courland  is  in  general  administered  according  to  its  own  laws  and 
usages ;  but  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  military  affairs,  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  Durpat  is 
the  university  for  this  province ;  the  only  high  school  is  the  gymi. 
at  Mitau.  The  nobility  assemble  at  diets,  and  have  a  permanent 
committee  at  Milan.  The  province  is  divided  into  head-cspti. 
and  each  of  these  into  two  captaincies,  besides  the  district  of  Pilten. 
Courlnnd  Proper,  or  the  northern  parts,  contain  the  captaincies  of 
'1'wk  urn,  of  which  Tuckum  (about  1300  inhabitants)  is  the  capital; 
and  Goldingen,  of  which  Goldingen,  with  about  2400  inhabitants, 
is  the  capital  Semigallia,  the  southern  part,  in  divided  into  the 
captaincies  of  Mitau  and  Seelburg;  of  the  Intter  Jakobstadt  on  tho 
Diina,  with  about  1800  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  Tho  district  or 
bishopric  of  Pilten  lii.sin  the  south-west,  and  is  named  from  Pilten 
its  former  capital,  which  has  about  600  inhabitants.  This  district  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Hasenpotli,  which  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  largest  town  in  it,  now  become  tho  capital ;  it  has  about  1100 
inhabitants. 

Mitau,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Courland,  is  situated  in  a  flat 
marshy  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Treider-Aa,  in  about  56°  39' 
N.  lat,  23°  43'  K.  long.,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  walled,  well  built,  and  from  its  favourable  situation  on  a 
navigable  river  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  constructed  with  wood,  which  is  painted  green  or  reddish 
brown.  The  Gymnasium  above  mentioned  as  the  most  important  of 
the  few  educational  establishments  of  the  province,  has  a  library  of 
26,000  volumes.  The  town  has  also  a  casino,  or  club-house,  which  U 
patronised  by  all  the  Courland  nobility.  The  most  interesting  building 
in  tho  town  is  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Courland,  whicli  is  sur- 
rounded by  canals  from  the  river,  and  was  built  by  Marshal  Biron, 
the  favourite  of  the  empress  Anne.  Louis  XVIII.  resided  in  this 
castle  for  some  time  when  travelling  under  the  title  of  Count  de 
Lille.  There  are  coaches  daily  from  Mitau  to  Riga.  The  walk  of 
the  town  inclose  Urge  gardens.  The  streets  are  not  well  paved. 
Mitau  contains  nine  churches,  a  synagogue,  an  observatory,  and  two 
public  libraries ;  it  has  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  soap. 

Courland  has  two  shipping  ports,  Libau  and  Windau,  both  sit 
on  its  western  coast  Libau  is  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the 
province.  The  harbour,  formed  by  a  salt  lagoon,  has  a  bar  across  the 
entrance,  but  admits  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  at  all  times;  larger 
Teasels  are  loaded  or  unloaded  one  or  two  miles  from  the  town  by 
lighters.  The  import*  are  chiefly  salt,  coals,  mill-stones,  machinery 
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herrings,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  the  exports  consist  of 
flax,  hemp,  corn,  calf-skins,  salt  meat,  hides,  bristles,  bones,  timber, 
tallow,  deals,  &c.  Ship-building  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
are  actively  carried  on :  the  population  of  Libau  is  about  10,000. 
Windau  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Windau,  down  which  a 
great  deal  of  timber,  the  most  important  article  of  export,  is  floated  : 
the  population  of  Windau  is  over  2000.  The  inland  trade  is  mono- 
polised by  the  Jews. 

COURSAN.     [AuDE.] 

COURTENHALL.     [NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.] 

COURTRAI  (in  Flemish  Kortryk),  a  fortified  and  manufacturing 
town  of  West  Flanders,  in  Belgium ;  75  miles  W.  by  railway 
(through  Malines  and  Ghent)  from  Brussels,  32  miles  by  railway  S. 
from  Bruges  ;  stands  in  50°  49'  N.  lat.,  3°  18'  E.  long.,  and  has  21,500 
inhabitants.  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river  Lys,  by 
means  of  which  and  by  canals  it  has  water  communication  with  the 
principal  towns  of  Flanders.  The  river  is  crossed  by  an  old  bridge 
flanked  with  towers.  (Sourtrai  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Cortoriacum  (afterwards  written  Cartricum),  and 
as  early  as  the  7th  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  municipal  city. 
The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1290 ;  the  castle  was  built  in  1385 
by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  works  were  enlarged 
and  perfected  chiefly  by  the  French,  who  built  the  citadel  in  1647.  The 
ngs  in  1302,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  defeated  a 
French  army  under  the  Count  of  Artois  near  to  Courtrai.  After 
the  battle  about  700  gilt  spurs  were  gathered  on  the  field  from  the 
slaughtered  French,  and  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  Groenangen,  now  destroyed.  This  circumstance  caused 
the  battle  to  be  called  the  Battle  of  Spurs.  A  small  chapel  built  in 
1831  a  little  outside  the  Ghent  Gate  marks  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
the  Battle  of  Spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French  successively 
in  1643, 1646,  1667,  and  1683,  and  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  The  French  destroyed  the  fortifications  in  1744  ;  in 
1793  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  English  near  the  town,  of 
which  they  took  possession  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  constituted  it 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

The  streets  of  Courtrai  are  wide  and  clean  ;  the  houses  are  well 
built.  The  town  contains  several  fine  buildings,  among  others  the 
town-hall,  the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame.  The  town- 
hall,  a  gothic  edifice  erected  in  1526,  stands  in  the  market-place  :  it  is 
disfigured  by  a  modern  front.  The  interior  contains  two  remarkable 
carved  chimney-pieces,  representing  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices,  in  bas- 
relief.  St.  Martin's  church,  originally  founded  by  St.  Eloi  the  apostle 
of  Flanders  about  A.D.  650,  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  tower,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  its 
beautiful  tabernacle  of  carved  stonework  in  the  richest  gothic  style. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  gothic  structure  founded  in  1238  by 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and  emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  has 
been  modernised  however  and  lined  with  marble.  It  contains 
Vandyck's  celebrated  painting  of  ^thes  Elevation  of  the  Cross.  Both 
these  churches  are  decorated  with  paintings  and  sculptures  of  more 
than  ordinary  excellence. 

Courtrai  contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  for 
orphans.  A  great  part  of  the  working  population  is  employed  in 
spinning  flax  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching  linen  and  damask.  The 
line  linens  known  under  the  name  of  Courtrai  cloth  are  made  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  sold  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  where  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for  sale  to 
the  consumers.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  finest  flax  is  grown  in  the 
plain  around  Courtrai  for  the  supplies  of  the  manufactories  of  the 
town  and  for  export.  There  are  large  bleaching-grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  the  Lys  are  said  to  possess  very 
superior  bleaching  qualities.  The  dyers  of  Courtrai  imitate  with 
success  the  colour  known  as  Turkey  red.  Thread-lace  and  silk-lace 
are  among  the  other  industrial  products.  The  earliest  of  the  cloth 
manufactures  of  Flanders  was  established  at  Courtrai  in  1260. 

(Itictionnaire  Giographiqiu  de  la  Province de  la,  Flandre  Occidental*; 
Statistical  Papen  of  the  Belgian  Government ;  Handbook  of  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine.) 

COUSERANS,  LE,  or,  as  it  was  written  in  the  last  century, 
CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Gascoigue  in 
B'rance,  was  bounded  E.  by  the  county  of  Foix,  N.  and  W.  by  the 
district  of  Comminges,  and  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it  from 
the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  It  is  a  mountainous  district ;  and 
is  watered  by  several  feeders  of  the  Salat,  which  carries  off  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  district  into  the  Garonne.  Couserans  is  now  included 
in  the  department  of  Ariege.  [AmfeoE.] 

The  district  derives  its  name  from  the  Contorani,  or  Consuarani, 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Aquitania  or  Narbonensis  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
They  are  not  noticed  by  Caesar.  Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  Con- 
torani,  assumed  from  one  of  its  bishops  its  designation  of  St.-Lizier. 
[AmfcjK.]  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Couserans  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks.  In 
feudal  times  it  ranked  first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  vice-county. 
The  bishopric  in  which  this  district  was  comprehended  originated 
probably  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century  :  the  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  St.  Lizier  was  elected  bishop 
about  698,  and  died  742. 


COUTANCES.     [MANCHE.] 

COVENTRY,  Warwickshire,  a  city,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  manufacturing  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  hundred  of  Knightlow.  Although  in  Warwickshire,  it  formed 
(until  recently)  along  with  some  adjacent  villages  a  separate  county. 
In  1842  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  incorporated  Coventry 
with  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  in  1843  an  order  in  council  was 
issued,  which  formed  Warwickshire  into  two  divisions,  the  Warwick 
division  and  the  Coventry  division,  each  having  a  separate  commission 
of  assize.  Coventry  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sherbourne, 
in  52°  24'  N.  lat.,  1°  30'  W.  long. ;  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Warwick, 
91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  94  miles  by  the  London 
and  North -Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  36,208  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was 
36,812.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  01 
10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  30  councillors ;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Coventry  is  divided  into 
two  parishes — St.  Michael's,  a  vicarage,  and  St.  John's,  a  rectory  ; 
they  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
The  Coventry  Poor- Law  Union  is  co-extensive  with  these  two  parishes. 

Coventry  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1044,  Earl 
Leofric,  a  powerful  lord  of  the  large  territory  of  Mercia,  with  his 
wife,  the  Lady  Godiva,  founded  at  Coventry  a  magnificent  Benedictine 
monastery.  The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists,  measuring 
75  yards  in  length  by  5  yards  in  breadth.  After  the  Conquest  the 
lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester.  Leland  and  other 
writers  speak  of  the  walls,  gates,  and  towers  by  which  the  city  was 
defended,  and  of  its  streets,  which  were  well  built  of  timber.  The 
walls  were  demolished  by  Charles  II.  in  consequence  of  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  citizens  in  favour  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
During  the  monastic  ages  Coventry  had  a  large  and  beautiful 
cathedral.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII.  Coventry  was  the  seat  of  a  Parliament  held  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1404,  and  of  another  by  Henry  VI.  in  1459.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting  for  trial  by  battle  between  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

From  an  early  period  Coventry  was  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was  remarkable 
for  the  magnificent  and  costly  performance  of  the  religious  dramas 
called  mysteries.     Accounts  are  extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  early 
as     1416.      They    were    performed    chiefly    by   the    Gray    friars,  on 
moveable  street-stages  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi.     The  subjects 
were  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &c.,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  exhibitions  was  such  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  frequently  present  as  spectators. 
An   ample  and   exceedingly   interesting   account  of  these  Coventry 
Mysteries  will  be  found  in  a  '  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic 
Mysteries  antiently   performed   at   Coventry,   and   other   Municipal 
Entertainments,'  by  Thomas  Sharp,  4to.,  1825.     The  plates  in  this 
work  are  extremely  interesting,  and  the  facts  are  valuable  as  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  The  following  work  also  contains 
much  curious  information  :  'The  Pageant  of  the  Company  of  Shereme'n 
and  Taylors  in  Coventry,  as  performed  by  them  on  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  with   other  Pageants   at  Coventry,  on   the  Visit  of 
Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455  ;  of  Prince  Edward  in  1474  ;  of 
Prince  Arthur  in  1498,  &c. ;  with  the  Verses  recited  in  Character  on 
those  Occasions.'      By  W.   Reader,   Coventry.      Other  writers   give 
descriptions  of  the  costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henry  IV.,  Henry 
VII.,  and  several  other  kings.     Coventry  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.     Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth  delighted 
to  sec  '  The  game  of  Hock  Tuesday,'  which  represented  the  destruction 
of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  1002.     The  peculiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  pageantry  is  still  displayed  in  the  notorious 
processional  show  at  the  great  fair  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week, 
when  many  thousands  assemble  to  see  the  representative  of  Lady 
Godiva.      The   legendary   origin   of  this   singular   exhibition   is    as 
follows : — -Earl  Leofric  had  subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a 
very  oppressive  taxation,  and  remaining  inflexible  against  the  entreaties 
of  his  lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that  her  request  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  naked  through 
the   streets   of  the    city;    a  thing   which   he   supposed  to  be  quite 
impossible.      But  the   lady's   modesty   being   overpowered    by    her 
generosity,  and  the  inhabitants   having  been  enjoined  to  close  all 
their   shutters,  she   partially  veiled   herself  with   her  flowing   hair, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it 
those  privileges  which  it  from  that  time  forth  enjoyed.     The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  incident  of   Peeping   Tom,   an   inquisitive 
tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  looking  out  as  the  lady  passed.     A 
figure  styled  his  effigy  is  still  to  be  seen  protruded  from  au  upper 
window  in  High-street,  adjoining  the  King's  Head  tavern.    In  Gough  s 
edition   of  Camden's  '  Britannia'   (vol.   ii.   p.  346)  it  is  stated  that 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years  aft< 
the  time  of  Leofrie,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  legend,  and  that 
many  preceding  writers  who  speuk  of  Leofric  and  Godiva  do  not 
notice  it :  a  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briavel  s  Cast! 
The  Coventry  procession,  as  at  present  exhibited,  began  only  m  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1677;  it  consists  principally  ot  St.  George 
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England  on  hu  charger ;  Lady  Godiva.  a  female  who  ride*  in  a  flesh- 
ooloured  drees,  with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beautiful  gray  hone;  then 
follow  the  wool-combers,  knight*  in  armour,  Jason,  BUhop  lUauw,  &.C., 
all  in  showy  drenei,  with  a  great  profunion  of  gay  riband*,  plume*  of 
feathers,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  banda  of  music.  The  whole 
of  the  city  companies  used,  before  the  pasting  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation*  Reform  Act,  to  accompany  the  procession.  Many  strong 
effort*  have  bean  made  to  suppress  the  unseemly  exhibition,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  in  the  middle  of 
a  valley  which  runs  east  and  west  The  river  Slierbourne  and  the 
Radford  brook  unite  within  the  town.  For  sanitary  purposes  the 
city  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  best 
utreets  an  tolerably  well  paved.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  chief  buildings  of  Coventry  are  the  churches.  There  are  three 
ancient  churches,  of  which  St.  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
for  architectural  beauty  and  ornament.  It  was  originally  built  in 
1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  wag  given  to  the  (Benedictine) 
monk*  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  *pire  rise*  out  of  an  octagonal  base  upon  the  tower, 
to  au  elevation  of  303  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  tower  is  a  fine 
peal  of  10  bells.  The  length  of  the  entire  structure  is  somewhat 
above  300  feet,  and  the  breadth  104  feet  The  interior  is  lofty  and 
finely  ornamented  with  rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a 
roof  of  curiously  carved  oak,  and  numerous  windows  of  ancient 
coloured  glass.  It  has  been  recently  repewed.  The  organ  in  St. 
Michael's  church  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Trinity 
church  H  a  gothic  edifice,  but  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St.  Michael's. 
The  height  of  its  spire  is  237  feet  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  furnished 
a  splendid  stained  glass  window  to  this  church  in  1834.  The  building 
has  been  recently  cased  with  stone  on  the  west  end  and  the  north 
Bide.  St.  John's  is  a  plain  cruciform  structure,  founded  by  the 
Merchant's  Guild  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Three  churches  have 
lieen  built  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Christ  church,  erected  in 
1832,  was  built  from  a  design  by  Riokman;  attached  to  it  is  the  fine 
old  tower  and  spire  of  the  Gray  Friars  church.  The  others  are 
•  T'S,  built  in  1S41,  and  St.  Thomas's,  built  in  1848.  There  are 
in  Coventry  four  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  and  one  each 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  and  Particular 
Baptists  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Two  other 
chapel*  are  used  by  various  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  rather  a  superior  example  of  modem  gothic  architecture, 
was  erected  in  1843. 

The  Free  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  founded  by  John 
Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  Sir  William  Dugdale  and 
several  other  eminent  men  were  educated.  The  income  is  about 
1'oOt  per  annum :  and  the  school  has  two  fellowships  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  one  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions 
at  either  university.  The  head  master  is  also  rector  of  St  John's  ; 
the  second  master  is  lecturer  of  St  John's.  There  are  six  Endowed 
schools — the  Bablake  school,  founded  1560,  having  a  revenue  of  about 
yOOf.  per  annum,  at  which  50  boys  are  received  at  about  11  years  of 
age,  clothed,  educated,  and  apprenticed  :  liaiker,  Billing,  and  Crow's 
school,  founded  1600,  at  which  50  boys  are  clothed,  educated,  and 
apprenticed;  this  school  is  under  the  management  of  trustees,  chiefly 
of  the  Unitarian  persuasion  :  the  Blue-Coat  Girl's  school,  which  edu- 
cate* and  defrays  part  of  the  expense  of  clothing  40  girls :  Bayley's 
school,  founded  17011,  at  which  40  boys  are  >•  .  rn  and 

Craner's  school,  at  which  between  30  and  40  children  are  educated  : 
and  Fairfax's  school  for  40  boys.  There  are  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  school  near  to  their 
chapel.  The  Government  School  of  Design,  commenced  iu  1843,  has 
been  found  of  great  benefit  to  Coventry  in  connection  with  the  riband 
manufacture.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  a  library  belonging 
to  the  Religious  and  U»cful  Knowledge  Society,  a  subscription  library, 
and  a  savings  bank. 

One  of  toe  richest  and  most  interesting  vestiges  of  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  the  15th  century  in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England, 
U  a  rapacious  building  called  St  Mary's  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
H.nrv  VI.  The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30  feet,  and  U  34  feet 
in  hewbt  Its  grotesquely-carved  roof  of  oak,  the  gallery  for  minstrels, 
the  armoury,  the  chair  of  state,  and  especially  the  gnat  painted  win- 
dow facing  the  street,  help  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manner*  of 
the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  favourite  resort  of  prince*.  A 
tspwtry  made  in  1460,  mil  seeing  80  feet  by  10  feet,  and  containing 
•0  agurw,  U  a  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  drawing, . 
ami  embroidery  of  that  period.  This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  cor- 
iiutiim,  and  U  used  as  a  connoU-chamber  and  for  civic  festiviti-*. 
In  the  market-place  a  richly -ornamented  gothic  crow,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  flneet  in  the  country,  erected  in  the  10th  century,  was 
token  down  in  1771.  It  wae  hexagonal,  67  feet  high,  with  18  niches 
filled  with  statues  of  sainU  and  king*.  The  hospiul  in  Gray 
Une  i*  very  ancient,  and  richlv  ornamented  with  carved  oak.  The 
building  called  the  '  Mayors  Parlour'  fa  of  the  16th  century  :  it  i* 
need  for  judicial  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  building,  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the 
County  Hall,  a  stone  edifto*  tweeted  in  1786,  and  the  Drapers'  Hall, 
which  i*  elegnatly  fitted  up  for  Meenbliw  tod  other  public  entertain. 


meuU;  the  jail;  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital;  the 
Provident  Dispensary ;  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  barrack*,  Ac. 
Beside*  the  patronage  of  many  important  appointments,  the  corpo- 
ration had  formerly  the  distribution  of  charitable  fund*  amounting  to 
73001.  per  annum.  The  following  are  the  principal  iinHtrti 
this  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are  very  numerous  :  Sir  Thome*  V. 
Charity,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \  ill.,  produces  annually 
between  2000/.  and  30001. ;  the  Bablake  Mcu's  Hospital,  of  which  an 
income  of  about  1500/.  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond  in  1506 ;  the 
Bablake  Boy's  Hospital  ha*  an  income  of  about  IMo/.,  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  young  and  poor  boys.  Betides 
these,  there  are  12  other  considerable  charities,  and  several  minor 


The  Coventry  Union-house  contains  some  remains  of  the  White 
Friars  monastery,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Hale  family. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  about  1000  acres  of  lemmas  and  Minheiil- 
mas  hinds,  and  246  acres  of  common  laud,  over  which  the  freemen  of 
the  city  (about  3500  in  number)  and  some  few  other  persons  have 
long  possessed  peculiar  privileges,  which  have  interfered  with  the 
appropriation  of  these  hinds  for  the  general  weal  of  the  community. 

In  the  time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  the  tradesmen  of  Coventry 
were  famed  for  their  affluence.  In  1448  they  equipped  600  armed 
men  for  the  public  service.  Until  the  war  between  England  and 
France  in  1694,  the  staple  manufacture  was  woollens,  broadcloths, 
and  caps  ;  and  previous  to  1580  there  existed  a  famous  manufacture 
of  blue  thread  ;  the  water  of  the  small  river  .Sherbonrne,  which  paatss 
through  the  city,  being  an  excellent  menstruum  for  dyeing  this  < 
During  the  18th  century  there  was  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  tam- 
mies, camlets,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  gauzes,  &c.,  bub  it  is  no  longer 
continued.  At  present  the  staple  manufactures  are  ribands  and 
watches.  The  riband  manufacture  waft  introduced  about  1730,  and  is 
supposed  now  to  give  employment  to  about  6000  persons  in  the  city ; 
it  is  said  that  20,000  are  employed  iu  riband-weaving  in  ('< 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  weaving  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  performed  by  the  hand-loom,  and  the  weavers 
are  iu  general  a  poor  class,  but  steam  factories  are  probably  now 
superseding  the  loom  at  the  workmen's  dwellings.  The  leaders  of  the 
trade  are  not  the  manufacturers,  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  wholesale  firms  in  London  and  Manchester,  whose  agents  attend 
at  Coventry.  Gimp  and  other  trimmings  are  also  made  in  Coventry, 
and  there  ore  large  establishments  for  dyeing  silk.  The  ma'. 
watches  hag  been  carried  on  hero  probably  as  long  as  the  riband 
manufacture. 

There  ore  several  guilds,  or  incorporated  trading  companies,  some 
of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which  they  spend  iu 
charity  and  festivities. 

The  local  position  of  Coventry  U  favourable  for  commercial  opera- 
tions, being  nearly  central  between  the  four  greatest  port*  of  England — 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull ;  possessing  great  facilities  of 
water  communication  by  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  Canal,  which  opens 
into  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  anil  having  one  of  the  main  roads 
from  London  to  Birmingham  passing  through  its  streets.  The  London 
and  North-W astern  railway  pauses  close  to  the  town ;  and  there  are 
two  branch  lines,  one  turning  northward  to  Leamington  and  Warwick, 
and  another  to  Nuneatou. 

(Dugdale,   A  nti'/ui/iei  of   Warteickrhlre  ;   History  and  A  tttiquititt 
;    Reader,   Aew   Coventry   Guide ;    Communication  from 
Coventry.) 

Glamorganshire,  a  market-town  and  borough,  and 
conjointly  with  liridguud  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah 
and  hundred  of  Cow'oridge,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Daw,  or 
Th;v. .  on  the  road  between  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  in  61°  28'  N.  lat, 
-.,  distant  U  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff,  and  173  miles 
\V.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  parish  of  Cow- 
bridge  in  1851  was  1066.  The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Llanblethian,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  LlondaJE 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  appointed  in  terms 
of  a  charter  renewed  iu  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  borough  is  con- 
tributory to  Cardiff  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  62  parishes  and 
townships,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  23,360. 

Cowbridge  is  a  neat,  cheerful  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street, 
which  is  of  considerable  width.  The  town  was  at  one  period  walled, 
and  had  three  gate*,  one  at  each  end  of  the  main  street,  and  another, 
which  is  still  standing,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  and  commodious  building.  TI:<-  \Y' •:<!•  v 

Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship  in  Con  bridge. 
The  Grammar  school,  an  old  I  .  connected  with  Jesus  College, 

Oxford,  through  an  endowment  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  has  on  income 
ndowmeut  of  2ol.  a  year,  and  had  77  scholars  in  1      J.     Tin- 
is  free  to  five  scholars,  called  pensioners,  who  receive  6i.  a  year 
for  four  yenn  at  school,  and  are  eligible  for  exhibitions  at  Jesus  College  : 
ten  other  boys  are  admitted  a*  free  scholars.     There  are  a  National 
school,  a  mechanics  institution,  and  a  n-  The  market  day 

is  Tuesday  :  a  market  i*  also  held  on  Saturdays  for  provisions :  live 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

(Hille,  Book  of  South  Waltt ;  Communication  from  ' 

CO  V.  i .  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  a  town  iu  the  parish  of 
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Northwood  and  hundred  of  West  Medina,  is  situated  in  50"  45'  N.  lat., 
1°  18'  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles  N.  from  Newport,  and  78  miles  S.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  West  Cowes  in  1851 
was  4786.  There  are  two  livings,  which  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  town  of  West  Cowes  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  on  the  left 
bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medina.  Henry  VIII.  built  a 
castle  at  this  place,  and  from  that  period  the  rise  of  the  town  is  pro- 
bably to  be  dated.  The  castle,  which  has  a  crescent-shaped  battery, 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
inconvenient,  but  their  position  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stands  produces  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  appearance.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  the  most  recently  built,  and  contaias  many 
good  houses  and  villas.  Being  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, there  are  numerous  hotels  and  lodging-houses ;  there  is  also 
an  assembly-room. 

As  Cowes  is  the  port  of  the  island  and  the  point  of  communication 
with  the  mainland  by  way  of  Southampton,  there  is  necessarily  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  carried  on  in  the  place.  Cowes  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron,  which  has  a  club-house  here  ;  the  annual 
sailing-match  of  the  squadron  usually  attracts  numerous  visiters  from 
nee.  There  is  constant  communication  with  the  mainland  by 
steam-vessels. 

Cowes  harbour  affords  a  safe  and  convenient  haven.  On  December 
31st,  1852,  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cowes 
119  vessBls  under  60  tons,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  2967  tons,  and 
51  vessels  above  50  tons,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  5597  tons  ;  and 
one  steam-vessel  of  21  tons.  During  1852  there  cleared  inwards  and 
outwards  at  the  port  of  Cowes  the  following  vessels,  namely  : — Coast- 
wise, inwards,  146  vessels,  54,375  tons  ;  outwards,  427  vessels,  10,295 
tons  :  colonial  and  foreign,  inwards,  55,  tonnage  3638  ;  outwards,  58, 
tonnage  3923  :  steam-vessels,  inwards,  2,  tonnage  2934  ;  outwards,  2, 
tonnage  2133.  Ship-building  has  been  long  carrind  on  at  Cowes, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  the  construction  of  quick-sailing 
craft :  of  this  the  yachts  made  for  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron  are 
examples. 

Etut  C'owes,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Medina,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  suburb  of  West  Cowes  :  it  is  a  small  place,  with  several  well-built 
houses,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  as  a  resort  for  bathing  during 
the  summer.  The  custom-house  is  in  East  Cowes.  A  large  mansion, 
in  a  so-called  gothic  style,  built  by  Nash,  the  architect  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  as  a  residence  for  himself,  is  called  East  Cowes  Castle.  Oaborne 
House,  the  marine  residence  of  her  Majesty,  is  a  short  distance  from 
East  Cowes. 

(The  Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  it ;  Parliamentary  Returns.) 

COXWOLD.     [YonKSHinE.] 

CRACOW  (Krakow),  a  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  now  of 
the  empire  of  Austria,  which  from  1815  to  1846  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic  under  the  protection  of  the  states  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  Previous  to  1809  Cracow  was  incorporated  with 
Austria.  By  the  Partition  Treaty  of  1809  it  formed  with  western 
Oalicia  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in!815 
the  three  powers  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  which  of  them  should 
have  Cracow,  formed  it  into  a  republic,  guaranteeing  the  perpetual 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except  in  case  of  its 
harbouring  offenders  against  any  of  the  protecting  powers.  When 
the  Polish  insurrection  occurred  iu  1846,  the  insurgents  seized  the 
city  of  Cracow,  but  were  dispossessed  thereof  and  effectually  crushed 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  who  decreed  on  Nov.  16, 
1846,  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  re-incorporated 
with  Austria ;  and  this  was  done  accordingly. 

Cracow  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Central  Europe.  It  lies 
between  Austrian  Oalicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  south-western  part 
of  Russian  Poland,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  496  square  miles.  The  surface  consists  of  an  undulating 
plain,  broken  by  low  hills  and  woods,  and  extends  to  the  Vistula, 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary  towards  Oalicia.  The  Vistula, 
which  is  the  chief  river  of  Cracow,  receives  within  the  confines  of 
the  territory  the  waters  of  several  small  rivers,  and  becomes  navigable 
under  the  walls  of  Cracow.  There  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in 
the  country ;  at  Krzeszowice  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs. 
The  climate  is  moderate,  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the 
grape  ;  it  is  however  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  produces  scarcely 
more  grain  than  is  numcient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  vegetables  and  fruits  are  excellent.  Its  chief  productions  are 
corn,  pulse,  flax,  wax,  and  honey.  Oxen,  sheep,  swine,  game,  and 
mljint.  Coals,  iron,  marble,  freestone,  clay,  &c.  are  found. 
Tlif  quantity  of  wood  is  inconsiderable. 

Cracow  contains  only  two  or  three  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  Krzeszowice.  The  peasantry 
npin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  nnd  there  is  little  trade  except  in 
the  capital.  The  population  is  about  14»j,000,  of  whom  probably 
•fate-tenths  are  of  Polish  extraction  ;  the  remaining  tenth  being 
almost  all  Jews.  The  principal  towns  are  CRACOW,  the  capital, 
now,  and  Krzemiowioe.  Chnanow  is  situated  on  the  river 
,nt  27  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cracow.  There  is  a  consider- 
able trade.  The  population,  about  4000,  are  chiefly  Jews.  Krzea- 


zowice,  where  are  extensive  iron-works,  is  a  station  on  the  Cracow  and 
Breslau  railway,  about  20  miles  from  Cracow. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  chief  town  of  the  territory  of 
Cracow  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Krakus,  or  Wavel  (699  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  delightful 
and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Radeva;  in  50°  4'  N.  lat.,  19°  50'  E.  long., 
distant  about  158  miles  S.S.W.  from  Warsaw.  It  is  inclosed  by 
three  hills;  the  St.  Bronislava,  on  which  a  monument  150  feet  high, 
has  been  erected,  in  memory  of  Kosciuako  ;  the  Krakus,  or  Wavel, 
and  the  Wanda.  It  is  united  to  the  town  of  Podgorze  by  a  bridge 
of  rafts. 

Cracow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  replaced  the 
old  ramparts.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  quarters,  Cracow,  Stradom, 
and  Kazimierz,  which  last  lies  on  an  island  in  the  Vistula,  and  is 
joined  to  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Jews,  who  have  here  a  synagogue.  The  suburbs  are  likewise  of 
some  extent.  The  space  between  the  city  proper  and  the  suburbs  i.< 
laid  out  as  a  public  garden'with  promenades.  The  site  of  the  public 
garden  was  formerly  occupied  by  fortifications. 

This  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were  crowned  and 
buried,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke  of  the  Poles  and 
Bohemians,  or  White  Chrobatia,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  Cracow 
about  A.D.  700.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moravians  by  Ziemowit, 
the  Bohemian,  and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Boleslaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of  Poland.  Its 
ancient  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its  population  about 
double  the  present  amount.  It  had  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  its 
numerous  lofty  towers  and  buildings  still  give  to  it,  in  the  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  handsome  city ;  but  this  impression  is 
destroyed  on  entering  ita  dark,  narrow,  and  deserted  precincts.  The 
town  is  however  clean,  and  has  a  very  spacious  public  square, 
surrounded  with  low  miserable  shops. 

The  cathedral  of  Cracow  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  the  finest  in  Poland ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt  by  Nanker,  bishop  of  Cracow,  in  the  year  1320.  Here  the 
kings  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels  recall  the 
events  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  from  Boleslaus  to  Kosciusko. 
It  has  50  altars,  above  20  chapels,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of 
the  Polish  monarchs,  of  Casimir,  John  III.,  Sobieski,  St.  Stanislaus, 
whose  remains  are  inclosed  in  a  silver  coffin,  Prince  Poniatowski, 
Kosciusko,  and  Dombrowski,  &c.  There  is  a  statue  by  Thorwaldsen 
of  Count  Vladimir  Potocki,  who  was  killed  before  Moscow  in  1812. 
The  archives  and  library  preserved  in  this  edifice  contain  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  Its  bell,  the  largest  in  Poland,  was  cast 
in  1520. 

The  castle,  called  the  Kbnigsburg,  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very  spacious 
gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  it  is  said,  the  work 
of  Krakus  about  the  year  700,  suffered  by  two  great  conflagrations. 
It  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splendour  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland. 
It  was  fortified  by  Dumourier  in  1768,  and  repaired  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrians,  who  converted  it  into  barracks.  Its  subterranean 
vaults,  which  are  excavated  iu  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the 
depository  of  the  royal  regalia.  Of  the  76  churches  which  Cracow 
once  contained,  only  46  are  now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  St.  Mary's,  which  is  second  only  to 
the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Stanislaus,  which  is  the  oldest  church 
iu  the  city,  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Martin,  and  many  magnificent 
convents.  The  Episcopal  palace  is  a  spacious  building  of  modern 
construction,  with  an  historical  museum  for  Sarmatian  remains.  The 
old  town-hall  is  a  quadrangular,  tower-like  structure,  evidently  built 
for  defensive  purposes.  The  Roman  Catholic  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1364  by  Casimir  the  Great,  and  in  1780  assumed  the  title 
of  Schola  Regni,  is  the  oldest  university  in  Poland.  It  contains 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes,  chiefly  old  books,  and  a  collection 
of  5000  manuscripts,  principally  on  theology ;  an  observatory, 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Wessola,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
Cracow  possesses  also  a  gymnasium,  in  which  446  pupils  are  instructed 
under  23  professors,  a  school  of  arts,  an  academy  of  painting,  a 
1'iarist  college,  and  normal  and  various  elementary  schools,  several 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  &c.  Under  Sigismund  I.  Cracow  had 
80,000  inhabitants;  in  1818  they  had  dwindled  down  to  24,556; 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  about  43,000,  of  whom  about 
one-fourth  are  Jews.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  of 
cloth  and  woollens.  The  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  is  not  extensive,  although  Cracow  is  the  chief  dep6t  of 
Hungarian  wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  commerce 
between  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cracow  are  extenshe  salt-mines. 

Near  the  town  is  Lobzoff,  a  summer  residence  of  the  former  kings 
of  Poland,  built  by  Casimir  the  Great.  Cracow  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Warsaw,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  by  electric  telegraph 
with  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

CRAIL,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of  Crail, 
is  situated  oil  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county,  iu  56°  16'  N.  lat., 
2°  87'  W.  long.,  about  two  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  Fifunuss,  and  about 
30  miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in 
1851  was  1247.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  seven,  councillors, 
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one  of  whom  is  provost ;  and,  with  Cupar-Fife,  St.  Andrew'*,  Kilreniiy, 
the  Austruthers,  and  Pittenweem,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Crail  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  tint  Bruce,  in  1306.  The 
town  consist*  of  two  good  streets  and  a  few  lane*.  It  possesses  a 
small  and  shallow  harbour,  which  is  frequented  by  a  few  boat*.  The 
old  church  ia  a  pleasing  specimen  of  pointed  architecture.  Besides 
the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free  church,  a  United  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Parochial  school  and  a  Burgh  school.  Near  the  bnr^h, 
and  on  a  cliff  on  the  coast  are  traces  of  a  castle  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  David  I.  In  A.D.  874,  Crail  was  the  scene  of  a 
akirmish  with  the  Danes,  who  are  believed  to  have  built  a  wall  or 
ridge  from  the  ocean  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  inclosing  a  part  of  this 
parish  ;  a  portion  of  the  wall  remains,  and  is  known  as  'the  Dane's 
Dyke.'  Stone  coffins  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish.  Freestone 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  parish  of  Crail.  Fireclay  bricks  and 
chimney  cans  are  manufactured  ;  the  coals  consumed  are  imported. 

The  pariah  of  Crail,  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  is 
sometime!  called  the  east  'ncuk,'  or  nook,  of  Fife.  The  Isle  of  May, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  the  harbour  of  Crail, 
is  reckoned  as  an  outlying  part  of  the  parish.  It  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  is  situated  in  66°  1'  N.  lat,  2°  32' 
WTlong.  A  few  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  upon  it,  and  a  long  haired 
kind  of  rabbit  is  found  on  the  island.  A  lighthouse  with  a  fixed 
light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  21  miles,  was  erected  in  1843-4. 

CRANBORNE,  Dorsetshire,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
parish  and  hundred  of  Cranborne,  is  situated  in  50°  66'  N.  lat.,  1°  54' 
W.  long. ;  distant  31  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester,  and  93  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Cranborne  in 
1851  was  2737.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  two  curacies  annexed 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Cranborne  is  situated  near  the  bead  of  the  small  river  Allen.  The 
town  contains  some  good  houses.  The  country  around  is  pleasant 
and  fertile.  The  parish  church,  which  wax  formerly  the  church  of  a 
religious  house  founded  here  about  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  is  a 
commodious  structure;  it  has  a  tower  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  pulpit  ia  of  wood,  richly  carved,  erected  on  a  stone  base.  The 
population  of  Cranborne  ia  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
market,  held  on  Thursday,  is  email ;  two  fairs  and  one  great  cattle 
market  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  Castle-hill  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  circular  fortification. 

(Hutchins,  DonetMre  ;  Communication  from  Cranborne.) 
CRANBROOK,  Kent,  a  market-town  aud  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  and  hundred  of  Cranbrook  and  lathe  of  Seray,  is 
situated  in  51 '  0'  N.  lat.,  0°  32'  E.  long. ;  30  miles  S.W.  from  Canter- 
bury, and  48  miles  S.K.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  1652.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Haidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Cranbrook  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  6  parishes  aud  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,205  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,069. 

Cranbrook  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  two  streets,  the  main  street  being  about  half  a  mile  long. 
The  houses  are  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  sewerage  ia  good.  Cranbrook  was  at  one  time  the 
centre  of  the  clothing  trade  introduced  by  the  Flemings  who  were 
induced  to  settle  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  now  a  mart 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  amount 
of  business  is  transacted  in  hops.  The  market-house  is  in  the  main 
street ;  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Wednesday,  is  chiefly  f«r  corn 
and  hops.  A  market  for  cattle  is  held  once  a  fortnight.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  30th  and  September  29th.  The  parish  church,  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  edifice,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  is  situated 
on  a  small  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Baptists, 
Independent*,  and  other  Dissenters  have  places  of  worship  in  the 
town.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Free  Grammar  school,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  sons  of  persons  residing  in  the  parish,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  6001  a  year,  and  had  36  scholars  in  1852,  of 
whom  18  were  on  the  foundation.  At  Dence'a  school  16  boys, 
nominated  by  the  trustees,  are  gratuitously  taught ;  there  is  also  a 
National  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
In  Cranbrook  pariah  are  the  ruins  of  Siaainghurat,  a  fine  mansion, 
which  bring  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  French  prisoners  in 
the  last  century,  received  the  name  of  Siasinghurst  Castle. 
(Hasted,  K'nt  ;  Communication  from  Cranbrook.) 
CRAONNE.  [Ami.1 
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CREDITON,  Devonshire,  a  borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Crediton,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Creedy,  in  50°  47' 
N.  lat.,  3'  40'  W.  long. ;  distant  8  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  180  miles 
aW.  from  London  by  road,  and  202  miles  by  the  Oreat  Western  and 
Exeter  and  Crediton  railway*.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Crediton  in  1861  was  31(34.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diooenc  of  Exeter.  Crediton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29 
parishes  and  townships,  with  to  area  of  88,050  acres,  and  a  population 
In  1851  of  21,727. 


The  manor  of  Crediton  belonged  at  on  early  period  to  the  bishuj  « 
of  Devonshire.     A  collegiate  church  ia  said  to  have  exiated  !•• 
tli.'  >  mo  of  the  Saxon*.     This  church  was  made  the  cathedral  chun  I 
about  910;  about  1040  the  diocese  of  Cr.',|it. .11   WOK  rnl:u  • 
addition  of  that  of  St  German'*,  which  included  Cornwall :  i:. 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.     The  present  parish  church  uas 
formerly  collegiate:   it  ia  cruciform,  and  the  principal  part  of  OK- 
building  is   late  perpendicular.      The  tower,  which  ri«cs  from  the 
intersection  of  the  cross,  ia  100  feet  high.     The  lady  chii|»-l  is  now 
used  as  a  Grammar  school.     In  the  parviee  ia  a  library,  chiefly  theolo- 
gical, the  bequest  of  a  former  vicar.     There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,    Independents,    Wcaleyan   Methodists,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  Unitarians.     National  schools  are  supported  partly  by  an  endow- 
ment, but  chiefly  by  subscriptions  :  about  60  of  the  children  receive 
clothing  from  the  institution.      An  Infant  school   ia  supported  by 
voluntary   contributions.      The  Free   Grammar  school,  founded  by 
charter  of  Edward  VI.,  is  endowed  out  of  the  tithes,  with   1002.  a 

ir.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  30.  Each  scholar  pays 
a  year  head  money.  The  school  possesses  3  exhibitions  of  <•"'. 
each,  tenable  for  4  years  at  either  university.  There  are  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  public  library,  and  a  news-room. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  Parliament  held  at  Carlisle  iu 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  On  the  rise  of  the  woollen  inanufactun-  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  Crediton  became  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  that  branch  of  industry.  Hand-loom  weavers  now  make 
some  cloth  in  their  own  houses  for  manufacturers  at  Exeter  and  North 
Tawton.  The  principal  occupation  is  shoe-making,  which  employs 
several  hundred  people.  Crediton  has  at  various  periods  been  consi- 
derably injured  by  conflagrations.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  East  Town  and  the  West  Town.  It  is  governed  by  a 
portreeve  elected  annually.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are 
held.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  Improvement  Act  obtained  in  1836, 
commissioners  were  appointed,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  the  town 
and  suburbs.  A  commodious  market-place  has  been  erected  iu  the 
High-street.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market  day  ia 
Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  August,  aud  September,  and  a  great 
cattle  market  ia  held  in  April.  Among  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  St.  Lawrence's  chapel,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  with  the  remains  of  windows  of  triple  lights  in  the  early 
English  style ;  it  is  now  used  as  cottagers'  dwellings. 

(Polwhele,  Devontliirc ;  Murray,  Handbook  of  J)eron  ;  Itoule  Book 
of  Devon  ;  Communication  from  Crediton.) 

CREFELD,  or  KREFELD,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  CV'feld, 
in  the  Prussaian  province  of  Dusseldorf,  stands  in  a  low  marshy 
situation,  in  51°  20'  N.  lat,  6°  32'  E.  long.,  about  10  miles  by  railway 
N.W.  from  Dusseldorf,  and  has  about  23,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  being  encircled  by  gardens  and 
country  seats  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
The  town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  Protestant  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  a  Menuonite  chapel,  an  orphan  asylum,  hospitals, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school  for  deaf-mutes.  The  mauut.i 
to  which  Crefeld  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  are  silks  and  velvets; 
they  are  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  afford  employment  to  upwards  of  6000  hands.  More  than  '.".m 
hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands.  The  other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  cotton-yarn,  woollen  cloths  aud  kersey- 
meres, flannel,  stockings,  linen,  hats,  gloves,  thread,  sowing  and 
embroidering  ailk,  pins,  sugar,  spirits,  tobacco,  soap  and  starch,  iron 
and  copper  wares,  leather,  and  felt  hats.  The  trade  of  Crefeld  ia 
brisk  and  extensive,  particularly  iu  it«  own  products ;  it  has  three 
good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

CHEIL.     [OiSE.] 

CREMA.    [Lorn.] 

CRKMNIT/  (properly  Kretnnilz),  a  mining  town  in  Hungary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley  closed  in  by  seven  high  1 
situated  in  about  48°  42'  N.  lat,  18°  53'  E.  long.,  and  has  6000 
inhabitants.  It  ia  a  royal  tree  town,  and  the  place  where  the  . 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened.  The  inuer  town  contains  the 
castle  aud  only  a  few  houses  besides,  but  its  suburbs  are  extenpiv.-. 
The  population  is  mostly  German  and  Sclavonian  ;  thi^y  d.'i-iv.'  tin  n 
subaiatenoe  from  the  adjacent  mines.  Among  the  buildings  of  note 
arc  the  archiepiacopal  residence,  the  principal  church  with  two  lofty 
richly -gilt  steeples  and  a  coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in 
1461,  four  other  churches,  the  chancery  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  for  the  miners,  an 
hospital  for  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
subordinate  board  of  mines,  and  here  the  Cremnitz  ducats  arc  coined. 
The  royal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  gold  (esteemed  the 
finest  obtained  in  Europe)  and  silver ;  and  employ  between  800  and 
1 000  workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smelting  and  washing  works,  which  are 
supplied  with  excellent  machinery,  smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found 
here  but  what  the  Schemnitz  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The 
produce  of  the  Cremnitz  mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  15,000  marcs  of  silver  aud  250  marcs  of 
gold  annually.  The  town  contains  two  paper-mills,  manufactories 
of  earthenware  and  red  lead,  and  a  vitriol  factory.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  by  on  aqueduct. 
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CREMO'XA,  a  province  of  Lombardy,  in  Austrian  Italy,  in  bounded 
X.  by  the  Oglio  and  the  province  of  Brescia,  E.  by  the  Chiese  and 
the  province  of  Mantua,  S.  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  and  W.  by  the  Adda,  which  separates  it  from  the 


province  of  Lodi. 
breadth    about    15 


Its  greatest  length  is  about  45  miles,  and  its 
miles;   it  contains   523   square   miles,   and  hod 


according  to  the  returns  of  1851  a  population  of  204,558.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  white  mulberry-tree  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  silk.  Cheese,  wax,  and  honey  are  important 
articles  of  produce.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  pigs  are  numerous. 
Although  great  facilities  exist  for  irrigating  the  grounds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Po  and  the  Oglio  flowing  within  embanked  channels 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  soil,  yet  the  system  of 
irrigation  does  not  prevail  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  Milanese. 
The  chief  manufactured  fabrics  are  silks,  calicoes,  and  linen  ;  cream 
of  tartar  is  prepared.  The  embankments  of  the  Oglio  and  the  Po 
require  constant  vigilance,  and  are  kept  in  repair  at  considerable 
expense,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disasters  that  would  occur  from  the 
inundations  to  which  these  rivers  are  subject.  The  principal  towns 
besides  CREMONA  are: — Ca>al  Magijiore,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  with  a  population  of  5000; 
ne,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Adda,  which  has  a  population 
of  4000.  including  the  suburb  of  Gerra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po; 
nnd  Ccutdleone,  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  which  has  4000 
inhabitants.  Pizzighettone  was  originally  built  in  1125  as  a  defence 
against  the  Milanese.  Francis  I.  was  detained  here  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  It  is  defended  by  a  bastioned  wall  and  ditch,  and  entered  by 
two  gates.  Elementary  education  is  universally  diffused  among  the 
inhabitant.'!  of  the  province. 

CREMO'NA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cremona,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  is  situated  45  miles  S.E.  from  Milan,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Po,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  wet 
ditches.  A  navigable  canal  which  joins  the  Oglio  to  the  Po  passes 
through  the  town.  The  Po  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Cremona 
to  the  sea.  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  with  regular  and  wide 
streets,  is  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
37,000.  Cremona  has  many  good  buildings,  such  as  palaces  and 
churches,  all  of  which  are  adorned  with  frescoes  and  paintings  by  native 
artists,  the  most  noted  of  whom  are  Boccacino  and  the  two  Campi. 
The  facade  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  gothic  building,  is  ornamented 
with  curious  sculptures  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the 
rural  labours  of  the  various  seasons.  The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings 
and  sculptures ;  some  of  the  latter  are  by  Sncchi,  a  Cremonese  artist 
of  the  13th  century.  The  other  remarkable  churches  are  San 
Xazario,  which  contains  some  master-pieces  of  the  brothers  Campi, 
San  Pietro  al  Po,  Sant'  Abbondio,  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Pelagia,  .Santa 
Agatha,  and  Santa  Hargherita,  which  is  attached  to  the  episcopal 
seminary  and  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Girolamo  Vida.  The 
Circumcision  in  the  church  of  Santa  Margherita  is  by  Giulio  Campi, 
and  is  said  to  unite  the  beauties  of  Rafaelle,  Titian,  and  Correggio. 
At  Santa  Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Girolamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cremona.  The  town-house  in  the  great  square,  the  Campo  Santo 
near  the  Duomo,  the  new  market,  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the  gates 
of  the  town  are  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  famous  Torazzo,  or  belfry- 
tower,  ending  in  a  spire,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the 
wonder  of  Cremona.  It  stands  close  to  the  Duomo,  but  detached 
from  it ;  there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells.  The 
spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  About  a  mile  outside  of  the  town  is  the  church  of  San 
uondo,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century  as  it  now  stands  by  Francisco 
Sforza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  married  here  Bianca  Visconti :  it 
consists  of  a  nave  surrounded  by  twelve  chapels,  and  is  adorned  by 
fine  paintings  and  bas-reliefs.  There  are  in  Cremona  several 
private  galleries  of  paintings.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  courta,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  several  infant  schools.  It  is  also  the  first  city  in  Italy  where 
infant  schools  were  established  in  1829  through  the  exertions  of  a 
priest  named  Aporti.  There  are  also  holiday  schools  at  Crernona  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  province,  in  which  boys  above  twelve  years  of 
age  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  receive  instruction,  especially 
in  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
drawing,  ftc.  These  schools  are  open  at  certain  hours  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  in  Catholic  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  by 
means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  communicating  with 
that  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  and  chemical  products.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  violins  and  musical  strings,  which  branch  of  industry  was  heredi- 
tary in  families,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  family  of  the 
Amati,  who  flourished  from  1704  to  1739,  and  whose  instruments  are 
utill  in  great  repute.  The  high  road  from  Milan  to  Mantua  and 
Venice  passes  through  Cremona.  A  large  fair  is  held  in  the  town  at 
the  end  of  September  in  each  year. 

Cremona   was   in   the   territory    of  tho   G;illi  Cenomani.      It  was 


and  P.  Cornelius,  who  at  the-  time  when  Hannibal  was  marching 
against  Italy  (Tacitus,  '  Histor.,'  iii.  34)  settled  6000  men  in  Cremona 
as  a  place  of  defence  against  the  Gauls  and  other  enemies  from  the 
north.  In  the  following  year  it  afforded  shelter  and  winter  quarters 
to  Scipio  after  the  battle  of  Trebia.  It  was  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
Gauls  led  by  Hamilcar,  but  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  L.  Furius, 
who  routed  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Cremona 
B.C.  200.  A  colony  of  3000  new  families  were  settled  in  the  city 
B.C.  190,  and  henceforth  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  wars  it  soon 
became  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the 
triumvirate  it  took  the  side  of  Brutus,  and  was  consequently  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  who  divided  its  fertile  fields 
among  his  veterans,  the  former  owners  being  driven  away,  a  calamity 
pathetically  alluded  to  by  Virgil  ('  Eel.'  i.  3 ;  ix.  28).  Virgil  was  born  at 
Andes,  between  Cremona  and  Mantua,  and  according  to  Donatus 
received  his  early  education  in  Cremona.  In  the  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  the  citizens  sided  with  the  former,  upon 
which  the  victorious  army  of  Vespasian  under  Antouius  Primus 
having  entered  the  town  plundered  and  burnt  it.  Tacitus  ('  Hist.,' 
iii.  15-34)  has  given  a  fearful  account  of  that  catastrophe.  The  only 
building  that  escaped  the  conflagration  was  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Mefitis,  or  Mephitis,  whose  worship  shows  that  the  low  marsh  lands 
about  Cremona  were  unhealthy  in  ancient  as  they  are  in  modern 
times.  Cremona  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  it  never  recovered 
its  former  prosperity.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  was  taken  and 
a  second  time  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfus 
A.D.  605.  In  the  middle  ages  however  it  had  risen  again  to  prosperity 
and  became  a  large  and  populous  city.  It  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was  afterwards  distracted  by  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline  factions,  had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  The  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity at  Cremona  are  a  few  inscriptions,  one  of  which  refers  to  the 
worship  of  Mephitis,  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

CREPT.     [AISNE.] 

CRESSY,  or  CRECY.     [SOMME.] 

CREST.     [DROME.] 

CRETAN  SEA.     [AEGEAN  SEA.] 

CRETE.    [CANDIA.] 

CREUSE,  an  inlaud  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from 
one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.     The  department  is  of  a 
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1°  24'  and  2°  36'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of 
Indre  and  Cher,  E.  by  those  of  Allier  and  Puy-de-D6me,  S.  by 
Correze,  and  W.  by  Haute-Vienne.  The  area,  according  to  the 
cadastral  returns  of  1851,  is  2150  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  that  year,  was  287,075,  or  132'88  to 
the  square  mile,  being  41-83  below  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  districts  of  Combrailles  and 
Haute-Marche,  and  small  portions  of  the  Limousin  and  Berri.     The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  hills,  and  contains  no  valleys 
or  plains  of  large  extent.     A  great  portion  of  the  eastern  bouudary  is 
formed  by  that  offset  of  the  Auvergue  Mountains  which  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Cher  from  that  of  the  Allier,  while  the  southern  bouudary 
is  formed  by  the  crest  of  another  range  that  forms  the  watershed 
between    the   Loire    and    the    Dordogne.     [CoRHfczE.]      From   the 
mountain  mass  in  the  angle  between  these  two  ranges,  a  chain  runs 
due  north  into  the  centre  of  the  department,  whence  it  turns  north- 
east, separating  in  its  whole  length  the  waters   of  the  Cher  from 
those  cf  the  Creuse.     Another  chain,  springing  from  the  mountains 
on   the   southern   border,   runs   for  a   considerable   way   along   the 
western  bank  of  the  Creuse,  and  then  diverges  into  numerous  lines 
of  hills  which  cover  the  west  and  uorth-west  of  the  department. 
The  spaces  between  these  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills  are  in  many 
instances  occupied   by  isolated   or   irregularly  grouped   elevations, 
which  are  locally  called  '  puys,"  and  of  which  the  basalt  and  scoriaj 
found  near  them  clearly  attest  the  volcanic  origin.     The  mountains 
generally  consist  of  granite  and  clay-slate ;  none  of  them  rise  to  any 
great  height,  perhaps  not  more   than  660  feet  at   most  above  the 
general  level  of  the  department ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  department  of  Creuse  is  on  the  watershed  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  Loire.     Many  of  their  crests  are  naked  and  barren,  but  their 
sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  timber-trees  and  chestnuts.     The 
valleys  are  narrow,  and  each  of  them  is  watered  by  a  clear  stream  or 
river  flowing  over  a  gravelly  bed.     The  situation  of  the  department 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains,  and  the  extent  of 
surface  covered  with  mountainous  plateaus,  rivers,  and  ponds,  render 
the  climate  cold,  moist,  and  variable.     A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  ; 
storms  are  frequent ;  the  winter  is  long  and  rigorous ;  autumn  is  the 
only  fine  season. 

The  River  Creuse,  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  springs 
from  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border,  and  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  first  northward  as  far  as  Aubusson,  and  thence  north- 
west, dividing  the  department  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
Entering  the  department  of  Indre,  it  passes  Argenton,  a  little  below 
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which  it  turns  west  as  far  as  Le-iilauc,  where,  resuming  its  original 
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north-western  direction,  it  divide*  for  aevcral  miles  the  depirtment* 
nne  and  Indre-et-Loira,  posses  Guerohe  and  La-Haye,  and  enter* 
the  Viuune  on  the  right  bank  a  few  mile*  north-welt  of  the  latter 
town.  lu  whole  length  U  about  130  mile*,  only  61  of  which  are 
navigable.  It  U  nibjeot  to  flood*,  which  frequently  rlia  to  the  height 
of  SO  feet  in  the  narrow  valley  drained  by  it  in  thit  department ;  but 
in  summer  it  is  in  many  place*  almo*t  dry.  The  western  alope  of 
the  d-partment  U  drained  by  the  Maude  and  the  Thorion,  feeders  of 
the  Vienne,  and  by  the  Gartempe  and  the  Sedelle,  feeder*  of  the 
Creuae.  The  eastern  part  U  drained  by  the  Cher  (which  ha*  ita 
aouroe  here)  and  iu  tributary  the  Tardes,"  which  ia  itaelf  fed  by 
the  Vouize.  The  J'clile-Creiur  riae*  in  the  department  of  Allii-r,  a 
little  beyond  the  eastern  border  of  Creuae,  and  flowing  weat  at 
the  baae  of  a  range  of  hill*  which  stretches  along  the  northern 
boundary,  enter*  the  Creuae  on  the  right  bank  near  the  north-weatern 
angle  of  the  department.  None  of  these  rivers  ia  navigable  in  this 
department ;  loose  timber  U  floated  down  most  of  them. 

The  department  contains  1,376,007  acres,  of  which  area  592,560 
acres  are  capable  of  cultivation,  327,030  acres  are  natural  pastures, 
81,840  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests,  and  297,800  acres 
consul  of  wild  moors  covered  with  heath,  gorse,  fern,  and  broom. 
Hye  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  ;  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  are  also  raised.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state ;  the 
consumption  exceeds  the  produce.  The  best  land  is  in  the  basin  of 
the  Cher  in  the  east  of  the  department ;  in  the  other  parts  the  soil  is 
poor.  Chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  cherries  are  very  generally  grown ; 
the  canton  of  St-Feyre  is  famous  for  its  apples.  Horned  cattle  and 
horses  are  numerous,  but  small  in  size ;  the  sheep  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  flesh,  but  they  are  small,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Great 
number*  of  pigs  are  reared,  and  when  fattened  these  animals  form 
'the  most  important  export  of  the  department.  Asses  and  mule* 
are  commonly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Honey  of  good  quality  is 
gathered,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  farms  are  in  general  divided  by 
quickset  hedges,  in  which  are  planted  trees  of  different  kinds,  so  that 
the  country  has  in  many  parts  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The 
spring  and  summer  pasture  on  the  hills  is  particularly  good. 

Iron,  copper,  manganese,  antimony,  and  lead  are  found  ;  coal  mines 
are  worked;  granite  and  building  stone  are  quarried,  and  potter's 
clay  of  good  quality  is  raised.  The  department  ia  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  tapestry  and  carpets.  Coarse  calicoes,  worsted  and 
cotton  yarn,  leather,  and  paper  are  alto  made.  Great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  emigrate  yearly,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
France,  as  stone-masons,  tilers,  sawyers,  hemp  and  wool  combers,  flax- 
dressers,  carpenters,  *c.  A  large  part  of  the  human  hair  supplied  to 
the  hairdressers  of  the  capital  comes  from  this  department,  the  young 
women  generally  bartering  their  hair  for  silk  handkerchiefs,  shawls, 
and  other  articles  of  drea*  temptingly  exposed  for  sale  at  the  doors  of 
the  perruquiers'  shops  during  fair-time.  About  275  fairs  are  held  in 
tiie  year.  Roadway  accommodation  ia  afforded  by  six  state  and  nine 
departmental  roads,  the  total  length  of  which  is  496  miles.  The 
department  contains  several  hundreds  of  wind  and  water-mills,  one 
iron  foundry,  67  factories  of  different  kinds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  at  follows  : — 


ArrondlMemcnU. 
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1.  Goeret    , 
1.  Aubuuon    .        .    . 
S.  Bourgancuf     . 
4.  Bourne      .        .    . 
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1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  itOufrel,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Haute-Marohe,  but  now  of  the  department  of  Creuae.     It 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  between  the  Creuae  and  the  Qartempe, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  public  library,  and  4446 
inhabitant*,  including  the  whole  commune.     Ouerct  has  some  trade 
in  cattle  and  butter.     It  grew  up  around  a  monastery  built  here 
in    A.D.    720.      The  town   became   the   residence   of  the   counts  of 
U-Marcbe  who  fortified  it  and  built  a  castle  here,  part  of  which  (till 
remains.    CbarU*  VII.  occupied    the  castle  in  his  war  against  tha 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.    Oucrct  has  Mat  clean  streets,  in  which 
are  several  fountains.     Among  the  other  towns  the  most  important 
are  the  following  :    the  population  given  is  that  of  the  commune. 
Akin,  10  inilen  1i.  from  Ouoret,  In  a  district  famous  for  cattle  and 
dairy   produce,  and    near  a  large   coal  8eW,  h<u  2212   inhabitants. 
Bmnal,  in  which  there  are  several  Roman  remains,  has  a  population 
of   8880.      Haloynar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oartempe,  has  2801 
inhabitant*.    L»-8ouHmn>t,  an  ancient  town  on  the  8edell«,  takes  it* 
name  from  a  Urge  cavern  near  it,  in  which  then  U  a  stream  that  turns 
a  mill;    it  ha*   linen  factories,    and  8092  inhabitant*.      Hl.-Ynulry 
6  miln  N.W.  from  Outfrct,  ha*  a  population  of  2522. 

2.  Of  the  second  arroBdioament  the  chief  town  is  Aubuuon,  which 
stand*  on  the  Ctvuae  in  a  wild   r-«\\  defile,   20  mile*  U.K.  from 
Que'ret ;  it  ia  an  ill-built  but  improving  town,  with  a  tribunal  of  fir-si 
instance,  and  5196  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  carpet*,  tapestry 
coarse  woollen*,  and  calicoes.    The  town  also  has  woollen  and  cottoi 


yarn  factories,  dye-houses,  and  tan-yard*.  The  town  of  Aubusson 
sprung  up  in  the  8th  century  round  a  strong  cattle,  part  of  which 
•till  remains  bearing  marks  of  Komon  construction.  The  lurd  of  the 
castle  afforded  protection  to  a  party  of  Saracens  who  escaped  from  the 
defeat  of  Abdflrrshman  by  Charles  Martel(a.D.  782);  they  set  t  It- ! 
and  established  the  wool-dying  and  tanning  trades,  to  which  the  town 
owes  its  prosperity,  t'.raiu-,  formerly  the  capital  of  Pays-de-Combrailles, 
stands  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  between  the  Cher  and  the  Tardes  ; 
t  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  population  of  2698.  In  a  narrow  valley 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  are  hot  springs  and  baths,  whim 
appear  from  some  constructions  about  them  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  two  hottest  springs,  called  Caesar's  Wells,  have  a 
temperature  of  152°  Fahr.  There  are  several  other  springs  here,  the 
temperature  of  the  coldest  is  indicated  by  86°  Fahr.  These  waters 
are  frequented  from  May  to  the  end  of  September ;  they  are  used 
uoth  as  drink  and  for  baths,  and  are  advantageous  in  eases  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  old  ulcers,  scrofulous  tumour*,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 
,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Crcusc,  is  an  ancient  town  with  a 
college  and  3814  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  cloth,  coarse  cottons, 
excellent  carpets,  worsted,  paper,  leather,  &c.  1,'hcueruilla.  10  miles 
N.  from  Aubusson,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  now  a  small  p! 
1100  inhabitants,  deserves  mention  on  account  of  the  great  in: 

in  remains,  funeral  urus,  and  medals  t'. mini  near  it. 
:;.  Tli"  third  arrondissement  takes  ita  name  from  its  chief  town 
Buuryaneuf,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thorion,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  some 
n  1    p.iroelaiu    factories,  and   8095   inhabitants.      In  the  priory    <•! 
Bourganeuf,  which  was  then  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  /ixim,   the  elder  brother  of  the  Sultan  liajazct   II., 
found  an  asylum.     A  lofty  tower,  solidly  built  with  cut  st<" 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  that  prince,  and  is  called  by  his  name. 
There  is  a  large  coal-field  near  Bourganeuf,  and  some  iron  mines  are 
worked.     Royire,  10  miles  from  Bourganeuf,  has  a  population  "i 
Blnfvfnt  (formerly  called  Styunztltu),  an  i  which  are 

extensive  caverns   and   the   remains   of  a   Roman   bridge   over  the 
Thorion,  are  small  places  that  give  names  to  the  other  cantons. 

4.  The  fourth  arroudissement  is  named  from  Bouttac  or  Boutsac- 
VMe,  once  an  important  fortress  situated  in  a  mountain  gorge  at  the 
junction  of  the  Veron  and  the  Pctite-Creuse.  The  town  stands  on  a 
bteep  rock  and  is  Hiirroundod  by  walls  flanked  with  tower*.  It  ia 
commanded  by  an  old  castle  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock 
above  the  Petite-Creuse.  This  castle  is  still  in  good  repair,  and  its 
rampart*  and  towers  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  struct  i 
the  kind  in  the  dqamnrm.  Near  Boussac  ia  Boussac-Bourg  ;  the 
united  population  of  the  two  places  is  2212.  (7i«//.// <•/>,  iu  tin- 
fork  between  the  Tardes  and  the  Vouize,  which  meet  below  the  town, 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  some  Celtic  and  Roman  remains,  and 
2125  inhabitants.  According  to  Baraillou  in  his '  Recherches  Historiquos 
sur  le  Departement  de  la  Crease,'  Chsmbon  marks  the  site  of  tlir 
chief  town  of  the  Cambiovicenses,  named  in  the  'Peutinger  TaMrs.' 
Atunntx,  in  a  marshy  district  near  the  source  of  the  Cher  and 
Chuteliu,  W.  of  Boussao,  aw  villages  which  give  names  to  the  other 
cantons. 

The  department  of  Creuse,  together  with  that  of  Hante-Vienno, 
forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges.      It  is  comprised  iu   t  lie- 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Limoges,  and  belongs  to  the  21st 
Military  Division,  of  which  Limoges  is  head-quarters. 
(Victionnmrt  de  la  Prance;  Annwiirc  pour  FAn  1853.) 
CKKUTZ.    [CBOATIA.] 

(  HKUZNACH,  properly  KREUZXACH,  a  town  in  the  adminis- 
trative government  of  Cobleuz,  iu  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine, 
U  situated  on  the*  banks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country,  in  49°  51' 
N.  lat.,  7°  68'  E.  long.,  40  miles  S.  from  Cobleuz,  6  miles  S.  from  Bingcn, 
and  lia«  about  9000  inhabitant*.  It  is  supposed  to  1.  '•  lie  site 

of  a  Roman  castrum.  It  is  built  in  the  old  style,  without  any  regular 
plan,  and  the  street*  are  narrow  and  crooked  ;  it  has  two  I 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  and 
an  hospital  The  town  bos  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  salt,  flax, 
to.,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloth,  brandy,  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  soap.  There  are  important  salt-works  close  to  the  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nahe.  The  environs  of  the  town  abound  in  beautiful 
scenery  and  interesting  sites.  Kreuziioch  has  recently  risen  into 
great  repute  as  a  watering-place. 

(  i;i;u  !•:,  Cheshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Coppcuhall  and  hundred 
of  Nantwich,  is  situated  in  53°  6'  N.  lat,  2°  25;  W.  long.,  distant  24 
miles  8.E.  by  E.  from  Chester,  166  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road, 
ami  I.'i74  mile*  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway  vifi  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  of  tho  town  of  Crewe  in  1851  was  4491. 
Tli-  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
(  1,. -t.  r. 

The  town  of  Crewe  owes  it*  erection  entirely  to  the  formation  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  line  of  railway.  The  inhabitants 
consist  chiefly  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  railway  company, 
with  tbrir  families.  The  house* and  shop*  are  well  built;  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  footpaths  ore  laid  with  asphalte.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  a  powerful  steam- 
pump  supplying  at  once  the  engines  iu  the  extensive  workshops  of 
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the  company,  the  locomotive  engines,  and  the  houses  in  the  town. 
The  water  intended  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  passes  through  two 
filtering  processes  before  reaching  the  houses.  Baths  are  also  provided 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  town  of  Crewe  has  a  council  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  community  ;  two-thirds  of  the  council  are  elected 
by  the  workmen  and  inhabitants,  and  one-third  by  the  directors  of  the 
railway  company.  A  church  has  been  erected  by  the  company  :  the 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents, 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship.  Schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  have  been  provided  by 
the  company,  and  a  library  and  a  mechanics  institution  are  supported 
by  subscription.  Medical  attendance  and  medicine  are  secured  for 
the  workmen  and  their  families  on  payment  of  a  small  weekly  rate, 
the  highest  charge  (that  for  a  married  man  with  a  family)  being  2d. 
per  week.  A  field  in  the  neighbourhood  is  used  for  cricket-playing. 
The  railway  station  at  Crewe  is  very  spacious.  From  this  place 
branch  off  five  lines  of  railway,  affording  ready  means  of  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Workshops  and  machinery 
of  the  North-Western  Railway  Company  at  Crewe  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  Railway  carriages  and  locomotive  engines  are  manu- 
factured and  repaired.  The  number  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  maintained 
at  Crewe  amounts  to  about  700,  of  which  100  at  a  time  are  usually 
tinder  repair.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe,  is  in  Crewe  town- 
-!ii|i,  ibout  one  mile  from  the  railway  station. 

(Head,  Stoken  and  Pokers  ;  Communication  from  Crewe.) 

CREWKERXE,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and 
hundred  of  Crewkerne,  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  rivers 
Parret  and  Isle,  in  50°  47'  N.  lat.,  2°  47'  W.  long.,  distant  46  miles 
I.  by  W.  from  Bristol,  and  132  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3303.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton  and  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Crewkerne  belonged  to  the 
king  ;  the  name  was  then  written  Cruche.  The  market-house  stands 
in  a  spacious  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  streets  are 
paved ;  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  the  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  cruciform,  and  has  an  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  has  an  endowment  of  about  300?.  a  year,  and  several 
exhibitions,  which  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  scholars.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  56.  There  are  Day  and  Infant 
schools,  of  which  two  have  small  endowments.  The  principal  manu- 
facture of  Crewkerne  is  that  of  sail-cloth  and  sacking ;  some  dowlas 
and  stockings  are  also  made.  The  market,  chiefly  for  corn,  is  on 
Saturday  :  a  fair  is  held  annually  on  September  4th. 

CRIC'H,  Derbyshire,  a  town  formerly  possessing  a  market,  in  the 
parish  of  Crich,  and  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  is  situated 
in  53°  5'  N.  lat.,  1°  27'  W.  long.;  distant  12  miles  N.  from  Derby, 
and  126  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road  :  Ambergate  station  of 
the  Midland  railway,  which  is  near  Crich,  is  1424  miles  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Crich  was  3670  in  1851. 

The  town  ia  built  on  a  lofty  limestone  hill.  The  parish  church, 
from  its  position,  is  a  very  conspicuous  object :  it  is  an  ancient 
structure,  and  its  lofty  spire  serves  as  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  General  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  school  and  a  lending  library. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  lead-mines,  in  quarrying 
of  limestone,  and  in  burning  it  to  lime.  Frame-work  knitting  is 
carried  on  in  dwelling-houses.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  several 
occasions  to  revive  the  market  formerly  held  at  Crich,  but  these 
attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Two  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedlery  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  From  Crich  Cliff  are  obtained  views 
of  scenery  of  surprising  extent  and  varied  beauty. 

(Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Communication  from  Crich.) 

CRICKHOWELL,  Brecknockshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Crickhowell,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Usk,  in  51°  52'  N.  lat.,  3°  8' 
W.  long. ;  distant  13  miles  S.E.  from  Brecknock,  and  157  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Crickhowell 
in  1851  was  1403.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Brecon  and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Crickhowell  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,198  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,674. 

Crickhowell  is  nominally  a  borough.  The  parish  church  is  of  early 
English  style,  erected  about  the  14th  century ;  the  side  aisles  are 
i n.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Welsh  CalvinUtic  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  three  parochial 
church  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court 
and  petty  Bemions  are  held  in  the  town.  The  town-hall  has  under- 
neath it  the  market-house.  The  market-day  is  Thursday ;  five  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

khowell  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  in  the  summer.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  a  fine  gatehouse  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  nome  remains  of  Crickhowell  Castle,  erected 
by  Edward  I.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Llangattock  Park,  a 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Qlanash  Park,  the  seat  of  J. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Druidical  remains  tave  been  found  near  the 


town.  A  cairn  was  recently  discovered  at  Llangattock  Park,  in 
which  were  found  human  bones  and  charcoal,  also  several  coins  of 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

(Communication  from  Crickhowell.) 

CRICKLADE,  Wiltshire,  a  parliamentary  borough,  formerly  a 
market-town,  and  conjointly  with  Wootton  Bassett  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  a  level  tract  of  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  in  51°  38'  N.  lat.,  1°  50'  W.  long.;  distant 
26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Devizes,  84  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  in  1851  was  431,  that  of 
St.  Sampson  was  1475  ;  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
(which  includes  a  large  agricultural  district)  was  35,503.  The  borough 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings,  a 
vicarage  and  a  rectory,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  44,348  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,406. 

Cricklade  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
ford  over  the  Thames  was  often  contested  in  the  Saxon  times.  In 
the  year  905  the  town  was  plundered  by  the  Danes,  and  Canute  in 
1016  crossed  the  river  here  with  his  army.  A  priory  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  hospital,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  priory,  now  affords  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  ancient ;  some  portions  are  of  Norman 
architecture;  a  gothic  cross  with  canopied  niches  stands  in  the 
churchyard.  The  church  of  St.  Sampson's  parish  is  a  spacious 
cruciform  edifice.  It  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower  surmounted  with 
pinnacles,  and  highly  ornamented  with  niches  and  pedestals.  Three 
chapels  for  Dissenters  are  in  the  town ;  and  two  National  schools  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  several  parochial 
charities.  A  weekly  market  formerly  held  on  Saturday  has  long 
been  discontinued  :  a  market  for  cattle  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
every  month  is  Well  attended.  Petty  sessions  are  held.  Cricklade 
has  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  a  branch 
canal  passes  through  it,  forming  a  junction  at  Swindon  with  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  Canal. 

(Hoare.  Wiltshire;  Communication, from  Cricklade.) 

CRIEFF,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  manufacturing  town  beautifully 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  in  56°  23'  N.  Ht, 
3°  48'  W.  long. ;  distant  17  miles  W.  from  Perth,  and  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3824. 

Crieff  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  invalids  for  its  mild  climate. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  There  are  two  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  the  Free  Church, 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  English  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town- 
house,  in  which  is  the  jail,  has  a  spire.  There  are  a  savings  bank, 
a  subscription  reading-room,  three  public  libraries,  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  Freemasons-hall  and  a  Weavers-hall.  Several  fairs  are  held 
at  Crieff  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  parish  school 
there  is  an  academy  called  Taylor's  Institution,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Cornton,  and  founded  about  ten  years  ago. 

A  curious  old  cross  stands  near  the  town-house.  Cotton  goods 
and  a  slight  linen  fabric  called  Silesias  are  manufactured  at  Crieff. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Inhabitants  are  weavers  for  Glasgow 
manufacturers.  There  are  a  Woollen-mill  and  a  tan-works.  Tambour- 
working  and  other  similar  occupations  are  pursued  by  the  females. 
Over  the  river  Earn  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches,  which 
connects  Crieff  with  the  village  of  Bridgend.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Crieff  is  Glen  Almond,  the  strath  or  vale  of  the  Almond,  much 
admired  for  its  scenery.  Trinity  college,  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  under  the  management  of  its  prelates, 
was  opened  in  Glen  Almond  in  1847.  There  are  a  public  school 
department  and  a  theological  students  department.  In  1852  there 
were  12  students  in  the  theological  classes,  and  63  scholars  in  the 
public  school.  Various  bursaries  or  exhibitions  have  been  founded 
for  the  students.  The  extensive  parks  of  Drummond  Castle  and 
Ochtertyre  are  within  view  of  the  town. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Crieff.) 

CRIMEA,  or  KRIM  TART  ART,  the  ancient  Taurica  Chersonesus, 
a  peninsula  in  the  south  of  European  Russia,  lies  between  44°  20'  and 
46°  10'  N.  lat.,  32°  40'  and  36°  30'  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  government  of  Taurida.  The  peninsula  of  Crimea  forms  a 
quadrilateral  figure,  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  directed  to 
the  north-east,  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  and  the  angles 
to  the  cardinal  points.  At  the  northern  angle  it  is  connected 
with  the  continent  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  length.  From  the  eastern  point  a  small  peninsula 
stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  terminating 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale".  On  three  sides  the  Crimea 
is  inclosed  by  the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the 
Sea  of  Azof.  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles.  At  Perekop 
(called  Or  Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  at  the  northern  end  of  the  isthmus, 
there  still  remains  a  strong  rampart  erected  by  the  Turks,  which 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  consists  of  a  deep  trench  about  12  fathoms  wide 
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•ad  85  fe«t  deep,  and  of  a  double  will  built  of  freestone, 
howerer  KM  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  effects  of  time.  Fire 
batteriw  are  erected  along  this  line.  Perekop  aUndi  on  or  near  the 
aite  of  the  ancient  Tapkrot,  which  took  iU  name  from  the  '  trench '  or 
foa*e  which  in  the  remotest  times  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the 
isthmus. 

The  isthmui  of  Perekop  and  three-fourtlis  of  the  peninsula  (being 
the  northern  part)  form  an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  which  is  occasionally 
diversified  with  deeper  ipota  of  ground  or  hollows.  The  soil  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  sand  or  aand  combined  with  clay.  Towards 
both  seas  there  are  numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  which  are  from  15  to 
SO  miles  in  circuit  The  plain  declines  imperceptibly  towards  the 
lake*,  and  is  destitute  of  water  and  wood ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is 
covered  with  a  grass  sward.  There  are  here  very  few  inhabitant*. 

Along  the  south-eastern  shores  a  mountainous  tract  extends  from 
Cape  Khenonese  to  Kafla ;  hence  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale'  it  is  hilly. 
The  mean  width  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles,  and  its  whole  extent 
probably  about  2000  square  miles.  That  portion  of  this  region  which 
is  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  Sevastopol  and  Balaclava  forma  a 
~mln.nl«  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  from 
having  been  colonised  by  settlers  from  Heracleia  in  Asia  Minor. 
From  Cape  Kbrrsonese  the  country  gradually  rises  in  a  sloping  plain, 
oocssionsJly  diversified  with  hills.  The  coast  presents  an  interesting 
appearance,  the  hill-slopes  being  occupied  by  numerous  Tartar  Tillages, 
vineyards,  and  country  seats.  Among  the  mansions  scattered  along 
this  coast  the  principal  are  Livadia,  the  seat  of  Count  Potocki ;  and 
Alupka,  the  residence  of  Count  Woronzoff.  Alupka  is  a  mansion  of 
P..I.H.I  splendour,  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  an 
Englishman,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blore.  To  the  east  of  Balaclava 
the  heights  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains,  which  run  like  an 
immense  wall  from  that  town  to  Alushta.  The  coast  here  consists  of 
cliffi  generally  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming  numerous 
headlands  and  dreadful  precipices.  At  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of  2000  feet  and 
upwards.  From  thU  rapid  slope  a  few  torrents  descend,  the  beds  of 
which  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The 
summit  of  the  mountains  consists  of  extensive  flats,  which  sometimes 
extend  several  miles.  These  mountain  table-lands,  called  by  the 
Tartars  '  Yailas,'  are  only  visited  by  them  during  hot  summers  on 
account  of  the  rich  pastures  which  they  supply  for  cattle ;  some  of 
them  are  covered  with  snow  till  the  hitter  end  of  May.  North  of  the 
Yailas  the  mountains  gradually  descend,  forming  numerous  but  narrow 
lateral  ridges,  which  inclose  delicious  and  sometimes  wide  valleys. 
The  ridges  by  degrees  sink  down  into  hills,  which  terminate  in  the 
northern  plain. 

West  of  Alushta  is  the  Babugan  Yaila,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as 
the  Chstyr-Dsg,  or  Tent  Mountain,  which  stands  to  the  north-east  of 
it  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  depression.  A  like 
depression  occurs  on  the  east,  and  divides  the  Cbatyr-Dag  from 
Teminlshi  Yaila,  which  is  much  less  elevated.  Thus  the  Chatyr-Dag 
with  its  flat  summit  appears  like  an  immense  table,  and  on  that 
account  is  probably  called  by  Strabo  Trapezia  (vii.  309,  Casaub). 
On  its  flat  summit  rise  several  eminences  like  tents,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived  which  is  given  to  the  mountain  by  the  Tartars. 
These  summits,  which  rue  5040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ore 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  Crimea.  The  Chatyr-Dag  and  the 
eastern  chain,  which  extends  to  Kaffa  from  the  Temirdshi  Yaila,  are 
more  distant  from  the  coast  than  the  western  chain,  and  a  number  of 
small  streamlets  descend  from  the  heights  and  drain  some  fine  volleys 
along  the  sea-coast.  Towards  Kafla  the  mountains  decrease  in  eleva- 
tion, and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shores  of  the  open 
bay  on  which  that  town  is  built. 

The  country  between  the  Bay  of  Kafla  and  the  Siwash  or  Putrid 
Sea  U  a  plain  very  slightly  undulating,  but  eastward  of  Kafl'.i  the 
surface  presents  considerable  variety  of  elevation ;  near  the  shore  of 
the  Strait  of  Yenikale'  at  Kertah  the  country  is  traversed  by  several 
ridges  running  nearly  south  and  north,  on  which  numerous  craggy 
points  rise  to  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Kerteh,  and  between 
it  and  Yenikall,  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  rocky  though  not  an 
derated  shore.  This  peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  A«of  is  remarkable  for  its  mud  volcanoes,  of  which  Pallas  portion- 
kriaM  the  hill  called  D'shtube,  situated  nearly  in  its  centre.  In  some 
parts  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  found. 

From  the  western  end  of  this  peninsula,  at  the  point  where  Arabat 
to  situated,  extends  in  a  north-north-west  direction  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  divides  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
It  is  oo  an  average  hardly  300  yards  wide,  upwards  of  70  miles  long, 
and  vary  low  ,  it  consist*  towards  the  south  of  shelly  sand,  in  which 
•OHM  scattered  plants  thrive  with  luxuriance,  but  farther  on  the  soil 
exhibiU  only  common  sand,  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  of  a  saline 
nature.  It  contains  several  small  salt-lakes,  and  along  its  low  beach 
heaps  of  salt  are  thrown  out  by  the  sea.  This  narrow  tongue,  called 
the  isthmus  of  Arabat,  is  divided  from  the  Nogay-Steppe  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Strait  of  lenitshe  or  Tonke,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  innkeepers  :  the  peasant*  of  Eastern  Russia  bring  provisions 
along  this  tract  to  Kafla,  and  take  back  fish. 

Numerous  rivulets  descend  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountain*  and  form  several  rivers,  as  the  Katshka,  Alma,  and 


Salghyr,  all  of  which  havo  very  broad  beds,  though  in  suium. 
contain  very  little  water  and  run  slowly ;  but  when  the  snow  melU 
on  the  Yailas  they  become  rapid,  broad,  and  deep  rivers. 

The  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot  In  very  severe  winters 
the  mercury  sometimes  sinks  9°  below  zero,  and  not  only  the  whole 
Sea  of  Azof,  together  with  the  Strait  of  Yeuikald,  but  also  a  great 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Kafla  is  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support 
men  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  The  climate  U  so  unsettled,  that  it 
often  varies  six  or  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  winds  are 
very  variable,  and  bring  rain  from  the  west  and  south-west,  mild  air 
and  frequent  mists  from  the  south,  serene  dry  weather  from  the  east, 
and  cold  from  the  north.  In  spring  the  weather  U  settled,  the  heat 
moderate  and  refreshing,  and  the  n  ighta  cold  and  serene ;  there  U  seldom 
any  rain,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  violent  east  winds,  in 
which  case,  unless  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  happens  in  April  and  May, 
an  unproductive  harvest  frequently  follows.  In  summer  the  t! 
meter  frequently  rises  to  100°  and  even  102°.  On  the  same  day 
however  it  falls  sometimes  20  or  even  30  degrees.  Droughts  fre.  i 
prevail  for  several  successive  years,  and  dry  up  the  wells  and  brooks. 
Few  summers  pass  in  which  the  verdure  on  the  hills  is  not  ]• 
up.  Thunder-storms  rarely  occur,  but  when  they  do  they  are  tremen- 
dous and  sometimes  accompanied  by  hail-stones  and  destructive 
water-spouts.  In  spring  and  summer  rainy  weather  seldom  continue  • 
so  long  (is  twenty-four  hours.  In  autumn  bilious  fevers  prevail. 
Cold  days  occur  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  night  frosts,  but  afterwards  the  weather  again  becomes 
pleasant,  and  frequently  continues  mild  till  December  and  January. 

The  crops  cultivated  in  open  fields  ore  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  spelt,  millet,  chick-peas,  flax,  and  tobacco.  In  the  gardens  are 
raised  melons,  water-melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  artichokes,  cabbage*, 
onions,  garlic,  leeks,  broccoli,  celery,  parsley,  carrots,  and  red  beet*. 
The  numerous  and  extensive  orchards  in  the  valleys  produce  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  medlars, 
figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  nuts.  Some  of  these  trees  grow 
also  wild  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  The  forest-trees,  which 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  northern  side,  are  oak,  beech,  elms,  poplars,  lime-trees,  maples, 
ash,  and  pines  (I'inut  maritima).  Honey  of  excellent  quality  is 
obtained.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  The  wine  however  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  Hungary  and 
France.  Of  the  camel  with  two  humps  there  are  several  thousand* 
in  the  country.  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartar  noblemen  to 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Those  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  small, 
but  uncommonly  hardy  and  sure-footed.  The  horned  cattle  ore  of  a 
middling  size  in  the  plains,  but  small  in  the  mountains.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  all  of  which  have  a  long  tail,  which  for  half 
its  length  is  overgrown  with  fat  and  covered  with  coarse  wool, 
variety,  which  postures  <m  tin-  pMii  lying  along  the  Black  Sea  tx  ' 
Koslow  and  Perekop,  produces  the  celebrated  Crimean  lamb-skins,  of 
which  more  than  30,000  are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  Poland 
and  Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  more  than  60,000  or  60,000  are 
annually  exported.  The  mountain  sheep  ore  smaller,  but  celebrated 
for  their  soft  fine  wool. 

Sturgeons  are  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  the 
of  Yenikald,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Kafia.  Caviar  is  made,  and  a  little 
isinglass.  Salt,  the  only  mineral  that  is  abundant,  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  lakes  during  the  summer  heat  Salt  in  great 
quantities  is  exported  to  Southern  Russia,  and  much  is  also  shipped 
to  Anatolia  and  Turkey  from  the  ports  of  Kertsh,  Kafia,  and  Koslow. 

The  population  of  the  Crimea  is  about  200,000.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  ita  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turks,  and  are 
called  Tartars.  Those  who  live  on  the  plain  show  in  their  features 
their  Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  display  a  strong 
mixture  of  Turkish  blood,  especially  the  noblemen  (' niurses '),  in 
whom  the  Tartar  features  are  entirely  obliterated.  Besides  the  Tartars, 
Russians  and  Germans  are  found,  who  have  been  transplanted  in 
modern  times  as  colonists;  and  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  always 
formed  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  have  considerably  increased 
in  latter  times. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hilly  country,  is 
the  town  of  Simferopol,  or  Akmnhtd,  the  capital,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Salghyr,  with  8000  inhabitants.  The  town 
contains  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  mosques,  barracks,  an  hospital, 
a  Tartar  school,  and  many  good  dwellings.  The  houses  are  in  general 
painted  green,  and  adorned  with  rows  of  columns.  About  25  miles 
lvN.lv  from  Simferopol  is  the  town  of  Karatttbaiar,  with  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  some  manufactures  of  morocco  leather,  candles,  soap, 
pottery,  and  tiles.  It  contains  a  Greek  church,  two  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  a  synagogue.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  A 
weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  are  held.  In  the  mountains  is 
the  town  of  Baktchesarai,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Khans 
of  the  Crimea.  [BAKTCHBSABAI.] 

The  most  frequented  harbours  are  on  the  south-western  coast. 
Koflow  or  Evpaloria,  with  7000  inhabitants,  mostly  Tartars  and  Jew», 
a  fine  mosque,  a  Tartar  school,  an  hospital,  and  a  custom-house ; 
exports  salt  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey,  finattopol,  formerly  Ak 
is  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Only 
vessels  of  war  are  admitted  to  the  port.  Including  the  soldiers  and 
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marines  forming  the  garrison  the  population  is  about  30,000.  The 
town  possesses  a  fine  cathedral.  There  are  here  five  extensive  docks 
constructed  for  the  Russian  government  by  Colonel  Upton  the  distin 
guished  civil  engineer.  The  centre  dock  will  accommodate  a  firsi 
rate  ship  of  the  largest  size  :  two  docks  are  for  74-gun  ships,  aud  twt 
for  frigates.  The  five  docks  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  basin 
lute  this  basin  ships  are  introduced  by  three  locks,  each  having  a  ris< 
of  10  feet,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  30  fee' 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  each  dock  is  3  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  dock  basin  by  a  canal  from 
the  Tcherney-Ruilka  (the  Black  River).  A  reservoir  is  connected  with 
the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  docks  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  water  in  the  rivulet.  The  ground  over  which  the  canal  passes  is 
rough  and  uneven ;  and  the  works  include  an  embankment,  three 
aqueducts,  and  two  tunnels.  The  docks  are  constructed  of  freestone 
and  granite,  the  granite  being  employed  at  the  gates  and  where 
extra  pressure  is  likely  to  be  felt.  The  capstans  and  all  the  machinery 
of  the  locks  are  of  English  manufacture.  Three  forts,  named  ivspiv 
tively  Alexander,  Constantino,  and  Nicholas,  defend  the  approach,  the 
entrance,  and  the  interior  of  the  harbour.  The  expense  of  the  works 
via  about  five  or  six  millions  of  rubles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
docks,  the  fortifications,  and  the  cathedral,  there  is  little  to  notice  about 
Sevastopol  The  town  is  (or  was  recently)  undefended  on  the  land- 
Sevastopol  possesses  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  depth  of  water  will 
the  largest  line-of-battle  ships  to  lie  close  to  the  shore.  In 
winter  the  Russian  fleet  is  laid  up  here,  aud  the  crews  go  into  barracks. 
A  short  distance  east  from  Sevastopol  is  Inkerman,  at  which  are 
several  chapels  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  freestone  rocks.  These 
chambers  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Arians  as  a  place  of  retreat 
from  persecution.  There  is  a  good  carriage  road  from  Sevastopol 
to  Baktchesarai.  BALACLAVA  and  KAFFA  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  On  the  Strait  of  Yenikalo  is  Kertth  or  Kiertslt,  a  thriving 
place,  with  about  4000  inhabitants.  There  is  here  an  interesting 
museum  containing  a  large  collection  of  medals,  Greek  vases,  gold 
ornaments,  and  other  antiquities  dug  up  from  the  tumuli  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  museum  includes  also  a  few  Roman 
remains.  Kertsh  roads  are  generally  crowded  with  shipping,  aa  vessels 
proceeding  to  the  Sea  oPAzof  must  perform  quarantine  here.  Kertsh 
is  a  free  port.  It  exports  salt,  com,  hides,  salted  fish,  and  caviar. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Panticapicum,  once  the  residence  of  Mithridates.  Yen&att,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  is  a  small  fortress,  with  1700  inhabitants,  who 
are  almost  all  of  Greek  descent.  Alutlda,  on  the  south-east  coast,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  pass  which  leads  across  the  Chatyr-Dag 
from  Simferopol,  has  become  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance. 
In  the  time  of  the  Genoese  it  was  a  populous  place,  and  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  There  was  a  large 
fortress  here  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  town  however  has 
little  to  show  except  the  ruins  of  former  grandeur.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Chatyr-Dag  renders  the  scenery  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
fortress  ofPerekop,  on  the  isthmus,  has  900  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews.  In  the  fortress  are  a  palace,  barracks,  a  mosque,  and  a 
Greek  church. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  the  preparation  of  leather 
and  morocco  in  Baktchesarai,  Karasubazar,  and  Koslow,  and  to  cutlery 
and  sadlers'  and  shoemakers'  work  at  Baktchesarai.  In  some  places 
coarse  earthenware  is  made.  The  Greeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kaffa  extract  soda  from  saline  plants. 

The  chief  exports  of  the  Crimea  by  sea  are  salt,  wheat,  soda,  butter, 
and  hides  :  the  imports,  raw  and  manufactured  cotton  of  different 
kinds ;  silk  stuffs  of  various  patterns  and  in  the  eastern  fashion ;  wines 
of  the  Archipelago  aud  the  Strait  of  Constantinople ;  brandy, 
Turkish  leaf-tobacco,  and  a  variety  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  To 
Russia  are  sent,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Perekop,  salt,  gray  and  black 
lamb-skins,  sheep's  and  bullocks'  hides,  wool,  camels'  hair,  leather, 
hare-skins,  wines,  walnuts,  fruits,  together  with  the  dry  fruits  imported 
from  other  parts,  and  fish.  The  imports  are  grain,  provisions,  iron, 
and  different  manufactured  goods  of  Russia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably 
soon  after  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus 
had  begun  to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
•bout  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Panticapreum  is  called 
by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Besides  this  place  they  built 
Tbeodosia,  now  Feodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  some  other  places  on  the 
peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  of  Yeuikalc'.  They 
preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  its  containing  a  large  tract 
fit  for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops- — Strabo  says  thirty 
times  the  seed.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece, 
especially  of  Athens,  whose  territory  being  of  small  extent  and  of 
indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  maintain  ite  great  population  by  its 
own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually  imported  from  the 
Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimni  of  grain,  as  Demos- 
thenes informs  us,  in  his  Oration  against  Leptines  (c.  9).  Strabo  says, 
that  in  one  year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from 
Tbeodosia,  but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  [BOSPORUS  ;  BYZANTIUM.] 

(Strabo,  vii. ;  Pallas;  Oliphant;  Lyall,  Travel»  in  Rusria;  Captain 
Jones,  Trnreli  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Turkey.) 

CRINAN  CANAL,  Argylesbire,  a  canal  connecting  the  Lochgilp 


Palatinates. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1851. 

Agram           .        . 

1936 

234,540 

Flume       .        . 

476 

86,816 

Kreutz 

658 

82,446 

Warafidin       . 

990 

204,624 

Egacgff       ... 

2030 

192,456 

Poscga 

951 

67,574 

Total      . 

7041 

868,456 

branch  of  Lochfyne  with  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  vessels  of  small  burden  to  dispense  with  the 
rather  dangerous  passage  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  The  project 
of  forming  this  canal  was  first  started  about  sixty  years  baok  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll.  Sir  John  llennie  having 
surveyed  the  ground  and  reported  favourably  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained,  a  company  was  formed  in  1793,  aud  the  works  were 
forthwith  commenced.  The  canal  was  opened  in  1801.  The  canal 
although  not  more  than  9  miles  in  length  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  Highlands  ;  the 
original  shareholders  of  the  canal  company  however  have  never 
received  any  return  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital.  The  number  of 
locks  in  the  Criuaii  Canal  is  fifteen ;  the  average  breadth  is  24  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  water  10  feet;  if  found  necessary  12  feet  depth  of 
water  could  be  maintained.  Since  1818  the  canal  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with  the 
navigation  of  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  together  these  canals 
form  an  important  portion  of  the  inland  passage  between  Glasgow 
and  Inverness.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  pass  through  the 
Criuan  Canal. 

CROATIA  (Horvath  Orazag),  a  former  province  in  the  south  of 
Austria,  now  forms  with  Slavonia  a  crownland  of  that  empire.  It 
lies  between  44°  5'  and  46°  25'  N.  lat.,  14°  20'  and  17"  25'  E.  long., 
and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  bunks  of  the  Drave  and  Save.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Lower  Styria  and  Hungary,  E.  by  Slavonia,  S.  by  Turkish 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  aud  W.  by  Illyria  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  crownland  is  divided  into  six  palatinates,  which  are  named 
from  the  chief  town  in  each,  and  of  which  the  area  and  population, 
according  to  the  cadastral  returns  and  census  of  1850  and  1851,  are 
as  follows  : —  • 


Besides  the  area  here  given,  a  wide  zone,  comprising  no  less  than 
7500  square  miles  and  containing  a  population  of  670,655  under  a 
military  form  of  government,  extends  along  the  south  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  defensive  barrier  which  Austria 
has  established  against  Turkey  under  the  name  of  the  Military 
Frontier.  Under  this  head  [MILITARY  FRONTIER]  the  peculiar  insti- 
tutions of  this  district  and  its  towns  will  be  noticed,  but  the  present 
article  contains  a  notice  of  the  physical  character  of  the  whole 
crownland. 

Croatia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  the  Save,  which 
receives  the  Kulpa  and  the  Unua  on  its  right  bank  and  the  Illova  on 
the  left.  To  the  north  of  the  Save  the  surface  presents  some  rather 
extensive  plains,  bounded  N.  by  the  Reka  Mountains,  an  offset  of 
the  Carnic  Alps,  of  no  great  elevation,  which  here  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  Between  the  Reka  Mountains  and 
the  Drave,  which  separates  the  crownland  from  Hungary,  the  country 
is  level.  Near  the  eastern  boundary,  between  the  Illova  aud  its 
feeder  the  Longa,  there  is  a  mountain  mass  called  Mount  Garik,  which 
U  but  slightly  connected  with  the  Reka  Mountains  on  the  north,  and 
rises  to  about  2500  feet  in  height.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  country 
have  been  already  named ;  they  are  all  navigable  with  the  exception 
of  the  Illova,  and  all  of  them  are  subject  to  floods  which  inundate 
the  plains  through  which  they  flow,  and  in  some  places  form  large 

larshes. 

Besides  the  principal  rivers  just  named,  Croatia  is  watered  by 
many  other  rivers  and  streams,  most  of  which  rise  within  its  confines  ; 
such  as  the  Krapina,  Korana,  Odra,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  flow 
into  the  Drave  or  Save ;  the  Zermanya  and  Fiumara,  which  fall  into 
the  Adriatic. 

Many  of  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are  entirely 
closed,  and  the  streams  which  traverse  them  not  having  a  vent,  find 
.heir  way  to  different  rivers  by  subterraneous  channels,  and  often 
nundate  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  these  valleys  are  iuha- 
)ited  by  a  half-savage  race,  and  abound  in  picturesque  waterfalls. 
The  Szluinchicza  forms  above  forty  beautiful  cascades. 

South  of  the  Save  the  country  is  very  mountainous.  The  Julian 
Alps  enter  the  crowuland  on  the  west  and  terminate  in  Mount 
deck  (nearly  7000  feet  high),  whence  the  Kapella  Mountains  run 
'rom  north-west  to  south-east,  connecting  the  Julian  with  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  separate  Croatia  on  the  south-east  from  Bosnia.  The 
lighest  parts  of  the  Kapella  Mountains  and  of  one  of  its  principal 
offsets  to  the  eastward  called  Pliaaivitza,  do  not  exceed  5800  feet 
ibove  the  sea  level.  The  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  these 
mountains  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  dells,  ravines,  and  valleys, 
ravcrsed  by  rapid  streams,  all  feeders  of  the  Kulpa.  About 
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Carlitadt,  where  many  of  these  tributaries  join  the  Kulp»,  the  country 
it  level ;  it  i«  tolerably  level  also  between  Carlstadt  and  Agram,  and 
along  the  lower  Kulpo,  which  joins  the  Save  a  little  east  of  Petrinia, 
a  town  of  the  Military  Frontier  with  about  6000  inhabitant*. 

Southward  from  Mont  Kleok  another  and  somewhat  loftier  and 
steeper  range  run*  at  but  a  little  distance  from  the  Adriatic  shore : 
in  the  northern  part  this  range  i«  called  the  MenlaTodiUa  Mountains, 
and  further  south  to  the  river  Zermagna,  where  it  terminates,  the 
Velibitch  or  WellibiU  Mountains.  The  two  range*  just  noticed  aa 
springing  from  Mont  Kleok,  inclom  a  high  cold  plateau  of  cim-id.-r- 
able  extent,  watered  by  the  Liooa,  the  Gaozka,  and  other  stream*, 
which  hare  no  visible  outlet,  but  lose  themselves  in  the  limestone 
rocks  of  which  all  the  mountains  noticed  are  principally  composed. 
The  road  called  Luisen-Strasse,  which  runs  from  Carlstadt  to  Piume, 
oroates  the  barren  region  of  the  Kant,  as  the  mass  of  the  Julian 
Alp*  north  of  Mont  Kleok  it  locally  called.  The  limestone  range 
traversed  by  the  road  is  bare,  rugged,  and  barren ;  the  hills  are  scored 
by  ravines,  the  surface  is  strewed  with  shattered  fragments  of  rock, 
and  the  rooky  plateau  is  everywhere  penetrated  with  funnel-shaped 
hollows  like  craters.  The  land  here  is  little  cultivated,  owing  to  the 
poTerty  of  the  soil.  In  the  Karat,  and  all  along  the  high  plateau 
between  the  Kapella  and  the  Velibitch  Mountains,  the  fearful  Bora 
rage*  with  all  its  fury,  sweeping  everything  before  it ;  large  stones, 
carriage*,  and  passengers  are  sometime*  swept  by  it  over  the  precipices 
that  flank  the  Luisen-Straase.  The  engineering  works  along  this  road, 
the  rigzags,  terraces,  and  slopes  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  are  not  inferior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  on  the  great  roads  over  the  Alps.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains  it  passes  down  to  Fiume  by  a  terrace 
or  shelf  cut  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  precipice  that  forms  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  ravine  of  the  Finmara.  This  ravine  is  called  the  Porta 
Hungarica,  or  '  Gate  of  Hungary.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  consists  of  limestone,  with 
various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  4c.,  which 
furnish  excellent  materials  for  building;  all  the  bridges  and 
parapets  of  the  Luisen-Strasse,  and  most  of  the  house*  at  Fiume, 
Segna,  and  Porto-Rd,  are  constructed  with  this  stone.  The  most 
common  is  a  blackish-gray  marble,  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 
rubbed.  Croatia  contains  many  mineral  springs.  Ita  minerals 
comprise  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  salt ;  gold  is  obtained  from  the 
•and  of  several  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Drave. 

The  climate  of  Croatia  varies  considerably  in  different  parts.  The 
southern  and  more  sheltered  district*,  and  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  Merzlavoditza  Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  coast,  from  Fiume  to 
Segna,  enjoy  an  Italian  climate,  and  produce  the  olive,  fig,  grape,  and 
almond.  Here  the  vintage  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  the  western 
highland*  beyond  the  Kulpa  the  harvest  does  not  commence  till  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
fall,  which  does  not  melt  till  April  or  May.  On  the  higher  summits 
it  frequently  lie*  the  whole  summer.  But  even  In  the  southern 
regions  the  winter  is  very  severe,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  high 
Alp*.  Several  island*  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  lie  off  the  coast  of 
Croatia ;  the  principal  of  them  are—  Veglia,  Arbe,  Cherso,  Lossinl, 
and  Pago.  Between  the  island*  and  the  mainland  stretches  the  long 
narrow  channel  of  Morlaeca. 

The  scourge  of  this  country  Is  the  wind  called  Bora,  which  blows 
from  the  north  or  north-east,  and  generally  sets  In  between  seven  and 
eight  A.M.  and  ceases  at  four  or  five  r.K.  It  is  accompanied  by 
excessive  cold,  and  blows  with  such  violence  that  large  stone*  are 
rolled  by  it  to  a  great  distance. 

The  eastern  and  northern  part*  of  Croatia,  which  are  more  level 
and  le»  mountainous,  and  especially  the  part*  watered  by  the  Drave 
and  Save,  are  very  fertile  In  various  kinds  of  grain,  particularly 
barley,  mains,  and  oat* ;  the  soil  it  also  very  favourable  for  fruita, 
among  which  the  Damascene  plum  furnishes  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  Croatian*.  Croatia  ha*  Immense  forest*  of  oak  and  beech,  and 
**>•  K™"*  river*  just  named  in  many  part*  of  their  course  roll  along 
under  the  shadow  of  primeval  forests.  Flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  Is  made.  Horticulture  and 
gardening  are  very  little  attended  to;  the  same  may  be  Mid  of  tho 
rearing  of  horned  cattle  and  horse*,  except  In  the  palatinates  of  Agram 
•BdWaraedin.  The  flocks  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choice  breeds. 
^""^J*  h,«rd*of  iwin«  "»  ""Mod,  for  which  the  forest*  afford 
plenty  of  food.  The  fisheries  of  the  rivers  are  very  productive: 
much  wax  and  honey  art  collected.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  inhabitant*  Is  ranged  In  manufacture*,  and  thews  arc  of  tho 
indent  description.  As  Croatia  doe*  not  raise  more  produce  than 
raffioM  for  iu  inhabitant*,  IU  commerce  U  chiefly  confined  to  the 
transit  trade.  Beside,  the  great  road  already  mentioned,  a  road 
runs  from  CarlsUdt  to  Agram  and  to  Lavbach  In  Illyria  ;  another,  the 
Josephine,  leads  to  Segna  on  the  Adriatic,  whence  a  road  runs  alone 
the  Literal  (or  narrow  strip  of  land  that  intervene*  betw. 
MorUcca  channel  and  the  mountains)  to  Flume.  South  of  Segna 
the  mountain*  lie  cloee  upon  the  coast,  and  the  road  runs  into  tho 
interior  on  the  eastern  fide  of  the  Velibitch  Mountain*  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Kerka,  In  Dalmatla;  it  then  turns  to  the  coast  and 
terminate*  at  Zara.  Through  Warasdin  there  1*  a  road  up  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  to  Klagenfurt. 


The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics  and  Oreek  Catholics.  The 
former  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Agram,  and  the  latter  have  their  own 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Creutt  The  public  system  of  education  i  < 
that  of  the  national  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary,  head, 
and  normal.  There  are  two  gymnasia  at  Agram  and  Warasdin.  and 
a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agram,  which  has  also  a  seminary 
of  theology  for  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek-Catholic  Church.  Although  brought  into  more  regular 
discipline  by  the  Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  Mill  retain 
their  taste  for  war.  Those  who  live  at  some  distance  fn>m  the 
Turkish  frontiers  have  adopted  more  industrious  habit".  Their 
untutored  state  is  accompanied  by  many  traits  of  virtue  and 
generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.  Notwithstanding 
their  revolt  against  Austria  in  1755,  on  account  of  certain  innova- 
tions, their  despair  was  indescribable  when  they  found  themselves 
united  to  France  in  1809.  Their  dwellings  are  merely  large  barns, 
without  either  window  or  chimney,  where  the  family  and  the  swine 
lodge  under  the  some  roof. 

Slavonia,  the  eastern  part  of  the  crownland,  is  separated  fnun  Hun- 
gary by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  from  Turkey  In-  the  Save,  and  it 
has  the  Illova  on  part  of  the  western  frontier  toward*  Croatia.  The 
territory  thus  bounded  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  province  o 
vonia,  and  the  Slavonian  Uriinzland,  or  Borderland.  The  province  of 
Slavonia  is  divided  into  the  two  palatinates  of  Poeega  and  Kmegg  or 
Eszek ;  the  latter  includes  the  former  county  of  Sirmia.  A  cl 
high  mountains  coming  from  Croatia  traverses  the  country.  Where 
this  chain  enters  Slavonia  the  valleys  are  narrow,  but  they  gradually 
become  more  open,  and  form  near  Posega  a  wide  plain  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  is  called  the  Posega  Valley ;  but  at  the  eastern 
frontier  of  thin  palatinate  the  branches  of  the  mountains  again  join  in 
one  principal  chain,  reaching  the  height  of  2800  feet,  which  covers  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sirmia.  This  chain  is  covered 
with  vast  forests.  The  remaining  part  of  Slavonia  consists  partly  of 
fertile  eminences  planted  with  vinos  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of 
beautiful  and  extensive  plains.  But  as  many  tracts  of  land  on  the  Save 
and  Drave  are  very  low.  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed, 
and  there  are  several  large  ami  small  pieces  of  stagnant  water  and 
extensive  marshes  near  those  riven.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
there  arc  forests  in  many  places ;  and  the  course  of  the  Save  is  densely 
shrouded  with  them.  These  forests  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  excel- 
lent oak  timber.  The  country  produces  corn  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  great  quantities  of  liquorice.  There  are  whole  forests  of 
plum-trees  ;  chestnut,  almond,  and  fig-trees  are  likewise  common,  and 
the  white  mulberry  abounds.  Slavonia  is  rich  in  useful  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  horses  are  small,  and  sheep  are  not  numerous.  Of  wild 
animals,  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  polecat,  and  vulture  ore  common.  Swarms 
of  mosquitoes  and  other  troublesome  insects  are  bred  in  the  manhe*, 
and  a  long  continuance  of  southerly  winds  sometimes  brings  locusts. 
The  only  minerals  of  which  there  are  considerable  quantities  arc  sul- 
phur, limestone,  coal,  salt,  and  iron.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
no  manufactures  in  Slavonia.  The  peasant  mokes  all  his  farming 
implement* — his  cart,  his  plough,  Ac. ;  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
weave  cloth  and  knit  stockings  for  the  family.  In  so  fertile  a 
country  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  most  profitable 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  silk  is  flourishing. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  is  very  large ;  the  county  of  Sirmia, 
where  the  vine  wan  planted  iu  the  3rd  century  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
emperor  Probus,  alone  produces  about  8,000,000  gallons  annually. 
The  wines,  both  red  and  white,  ore  spirituous,  and  not  well-fitted  for 
export.  The  exports  are  corn,  tobacco,  spirits  distilled  from  plums, 
raw  silk,  honey,  wax,  liquorice,  gall-nuts,  madder,  raw  hides,  oak 
stave*,  hoops,  salt,  oil,  and  fruit ;  oxen  and  swine  are  exported  in  largo 
numbers.  The  trade  Is  chiefly  with  Austria  and  Turkey.  Tho  chief 
imports  are  iron,  salt,  and  oil.  Steamboat*  ply  on  the  Drave,  Save, 
and  Danube. 

The  Croatian  language  Is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian;  it  rour: 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  and  bears   a   great  affinity  to    tho 
Polish. 

Tomu. — In  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Agram  the  chief  town  i-< 
AiiRAH,  the  capital  of  tho  crownland,  and  tho  residence  of  the  i 
Viceroy,  and  of  tho  commandant  ..f  the  Military  Frontier.     ('" 
or  Karlmeet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kulpa  and  the  Korona,  3 1 
S.  by  \V.  from  Agram,  has  4400  inhabitants.     It  Is  strongly  fortified, 
and  further  defended  by  a  baronial  castle.     Besides  tho  fortroo  • 
is  an  outer  town  and  a  suburb.     The  three  roads  to  Piume,  Segnn, 
and  Karlopago  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Kulpa,  which  is  navijjabl. 
this  town,  fa  ith  the  rest  of  the  crownland. 

Carlstadt  has  an  active  transit-trade,  some  good  public  build  in 
manufacture*  of  rosogllo.    At  the  junction  of  the  Kulpa  with  the 
Save  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town,  Sttcia,  now  called  All- 

In  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Warasdin  the  chief  town  is  Wuriurlin, 
which  stands  about  two  miles  from  tho  right  bank  of  the  Drave 
surrounded  by  walls,  Is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine  edifices, 
among  which  are  sevtu  .  a  synagogue,  county -house,  and  a 

bishop's  palace.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  and  a 
imputation  of  9000.  Good  wine  and  tobacco  are  produced  in  the 
environs. 
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In  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Kreutz  or  Creutz,  lying  east  of  the  two 
preceding,  the  chief  town  is  Creutz,  which  stands  between  the  Longa 
and  the  Glogovnicza,  feeders  of  the  Save,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Agram ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek-Catholic  bishop,  and  has  above  3000  inhabit- 
ants. Kopreinitza,  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  3200  inhabitants. 

In  the  palatinate  of  Fiume,  formerly  called  the  Litorale,  the  chief 
town  is  Fiume,  the  principal  port  of  the  crownlaud,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article.  [FIUME.] 

( 'f  the  palatinate  or  county  of  Posega,  which  comprises  the  west  of 
Slavonia,  the  chief  town,  Posega,  stands  on  the  Orlawa,  a  feeder  of 
the  Save,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  and  7000  inhabitants.  Tobacco,  silk, 
and  wine  are  the  chief  products  of  the  Posega  Valley. 

The  palatinate  of  Essegg  includes  the  former  counties  of  Verovicz 
and  Sirmia.  The  county  of  Verovicz  occupies  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Rfka  Mountains,  extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave  to 
its  junction  with  the  Danube.  Its  chief  town  h  Essek,  or  £szcl;  which 
is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [EszEK.]  Diacovat;  S.  of  Eszek,  a 
small  place  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  Vero- 
via,  or  Veroae,  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  is  a  market-town, 
with  a  castle,  and  a  population  of  3200 ;  and  DaUja,  or  Dallya,  a  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  about  3000  inhabitants  partly 
engaged  in  the  sturgeon  fisheries ;  are  the  only  other  places  worth 
mentioning. 

In  the  county  of  Sirmia,  which  lies  east  of  the  other  two,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  chain  of  hills  that  forms  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Dimube  and  the  Save,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  except  in 
the  mountains  south  of  Karlowitz.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Vukovar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vuko,  population  6000 ;  Illok,  or  L'jlat,  a  steam- 
packet  station  farther  down  the  Danube,  here  a  mile  wide,  popula- 
tion 3500;  Kamenitz,  2  milea  from  Peterwardein,  population  about 
2000 ;  I  fey,  in  a  fine  wine  country  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Karlowitz 
Mountains,  population  5000 ;  Kama,  5  milea  S.  from  Ireg,  38  miles 
W.  by  X.  from  Belgrade,  on  a  email  affluent  of  the  Save,  population 
6200. 

A  small  portion  of  Sclavonia  stretches  north  of  the  Danube  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss  to  the  point  where  this  latter  river  is 
joined  by  the  Franzens  Canal.  This  district  is  noticed  under  the 
head  MILITARY  FRONTIER.  The  towns  Karlowitz,  Peterwardein, 
and  Semliu  will  be  given  also  under  that  head  or  in  separate 
articles. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  the  Pannonians,  after  the 
conquest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  province  of  Illyria.  The 
Goths  took  possession  of  it  A.D.  489,  then  the  Avares  or  Abares,  and 
in  640  the  Croatian;,  a  tribe  of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  were 
anciently  called  Horvather,  Urovathea  or  Chrobates,  settled  in  it, 
and  gave  their  names  to  the  country.  They  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  and  being  reinforced  by  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Duchies  (or  in  their  idiom 
'Xupanies')  of  Carinthia,  Friuli,  Liburnia,  or  Croatia  Proper,  Jadra 
in  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  &C.  These  small  states  submitted  to  Charle- 
magne, but  they  generally  allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  emperors, 
although  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Their  first  archizupau  of  whom  history  makes  mention  is 
Crescimer,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century,  and  whose  son,  Dircislav  I., 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Croatia,  which  then  extended  also  over  the 
western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia ;  its  capital,  called  Biograd, 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  according 
to  some  at  the  place  called  by  the  Venetians  Zara  Vecchia;  other 
authorities  fix  upon  the  modern  Biograd,  Belligrad,  or  Bielgrad,  on 
the  small  river  Pliva,  as  its  site.  Towards  the  year  1100  Croatia  was 
incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it  suffered  greatly  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croatiaus  being  a  warlike  people, 
ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman  territories,  and  returned  to  their 
villages  laden  with  spoils.  Croatia  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  together  with  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungary,  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Vienna  under 
the- common  title  of  States  of  Illyria.  More  •  recently  Croatia  has 
preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  having  been  incorporated 
with  Hungary.  Since  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  1848 
Croatia  has  been  severed  from  Hungary. 

CBOMABTY,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  burgh,  market-town,  and 
port,  in  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  in  the  united  counties  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  is  situated  in  57°  41'  N.  lat.,  4°  3'  W.  long.,  on  a  low 
peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  near  its  entrance 
from  the  sea;  it  is  about  16  miles  N.E.  from  Dingwall,  the  county 
town,  and  about  180  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population 
of  Cromarty  in  1851  was  1988. 

Cromarty  was  anciently  a  royal  burgh,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1672, 
and  accounted  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  It  now  unites  with  Kirkwoll, 
Wick,  Uornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  the  burgh  are  managed  by  a 
town  council  consisting  of  six  members.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
exhibiting  in  its  older  streets  and  lanes  the  homely  Flemish  style  of 
architecture  characteristic  of  the  old  towns  of  the  north.  The  chief 
building*  are  a  plain  parish  church,  a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  a  town-house ; 
the  last  a  substantial  building  with  a  hall  in  the  upper  story  and  a 


prison  in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  clock-tower. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterians.  In  the  parish  are  some  remains  of  ancient  chapels. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a  pier,  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  point  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay. 
There  are  a  hempen-cloth  manufactory  and  a  brewery.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  salt  provisions.  Some  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  the  herring  and  white  fishery.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on.  There  are  a  weekly  corn-market  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  in  April, 
August,  October,  and  November.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Cromarty 
Frith,  and  not  far  from  the  town,  is  Cromarty  Point,  a  headland  on 
which  stands  a  light-house  with  a  fixed  light.  The  north  and  south 
headlands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  are  known  as  the  '  Sutors  of 
Cromarty.' 

(New  Statistical  A  ccount  of  Scotland.) 

CBOMABTYSHIBE.     [Ross  AND  CBOMARTY.] 

CROMER.     [NORFOLK.] 

CROMFORD.     [DERBYSHIRE.] 

CRONSTADT  (Krorustadt),  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  built  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Cotliu-Oslrof,  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  21  miles 
W.  from  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  59°  59'  46"  N.  lat.,  29°  46'  38" 
E,  long.,  and  has  in  summer  a  population  of  about  55,000,  including 
the  garrison  and  the  marine.  During  the  winter  months,  from 
November  to  April,  the  port  is  ice-bound  and  nearly  deserted. 
The  island  of  Cotlin-Ostrof,  formerly  called  Retouzari  by  the 
Fiulauders,  is  7  miles  in  length  and  about  1  mile  in  breadth.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  opposite  the  citadel,  lies  the 
fortress  of  Cronschlott,  built  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  passage  between 
this  fortress  and  Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  width,  and  has  ample 
depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  Cronstadt  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Petersburg.  All  vessels 
proceeding  to  that  port  are  searched  here,  and  their  cargoes  sealed, 
and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Upper  Neva 
unload  their  cargoes  at  Croustadt,  and  transport  them  in  smaller 
craft. 

The  town,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  is 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  harbours  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  all  strongly  defended  by  ramparts  and  bastions. 
The  outer  or  military  harbour,  which  is  a  rectangle,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  massive  and  strongly  fortified  mole,  and  is  capable 
of  containing,  besides  smaller  vessels,  above  85  ships  of  the  line. 
The  middle  harbour  is  intended  for  the  fitting-out  and  repairing  of 
vessels.  The  hulls  are  generally  built  at  St.  Petersburg  and  brought 
h'-iv  lor  equipment.  It  contains  the  slips,  a  powder-magazine,  a 
manufactory  of  pitch,  tar,  &o.  The  third  and  innermost  harbour, 
which  haa  space  for  1000  vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle 
harbour,  admits  only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  an 
excellent  roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  which  is 
defended  also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt.  All  these  harbours  are  well  secured,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  freshness  of  the  sea-water  no  vessels  can  be 
preserved  in  them  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detained 
a  great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  which 
usually  prevents  vessels  from  entering  after  November,  or  leaving 
before  the  end  of  April,  or  sometimes  even  later.  Vessels  are  repaired 
and  built  in  the  large  canal  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  runs  directly 
into  the  town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  harbour,  and 
receives  ten  large  ships  at  once.  The  basin  is  2160  feet  long, 
and  26  feet  deep.  It  is  built  with  granite,  and  by  means  of  a  stcum- 
fiigim  can  be  laid  dry  in  two  days,  and  filled  again  by  means  of  sluices 
in  six  hours.  Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  ten  ships  can 
be  repaired  at  once ;  the  foundry,  which  supplies  annually  1200  tons 
of  bombs,  balls,  &c. ;  the  admiralty  rope-walk ;  tar-works ;  and  excellent 
wet-docks.  By  the  new  Catharine  Canal,  commenced  in  1782,  which 
is  1880  fathoms  long,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  take  their 
stores,  munition,  &c.,  directly  from  the  store-houses.  The  quays  of 
the  canals  and  of  the  three  harbours  are  all  constructed  of  granite  on  a 
very  grand  scale ;  they  were  erected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  fine,  straight,  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  several  public  squares.  The  houses  however, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  government,  are  chiefly  of 
one  story,  and  built  of  wood.  There  are  five  Russian  churches,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Anglican,  and  one  Catholic  church. 

The  Bay  of  Cronstadt  is  shallow,  the  average  depth  hardly  reaching 
12  feet,  and  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  has  not  more  thau 
9  feet  upon  it  in  ordinary  times. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Com- 
mandant and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  subdivided  into  four 
districts.  Between  the  Peter's  and  Catharine  Canal  is  the  old  Italian 
palace  built  by  prince  Menschikof,  who  took  this  island  from  the 
Swedes  in  1703.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pilots, 
a  large  establishment,  where  above  300  pupils  are  educated  for  the 
naval  service,  and  20  for  the  merchant  service.  The  naval  hospital 
is  a  large  and  well-regulated  institution,  with  accommodation  for 
2500  patients,  and  a  separate  building  for  officers  of  the  navy. 
Among  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  admiralty, 
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exchanpe,  cuitom-houae,  barracks,  club-hon»e,  and  tho  house  of 
Pater  the  Great,  where  he  raided  for  *ome  time :  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  old  oak*,  which  he  is  mid  to  hare  planted  with 
hi*  owu  hands,  there  are  no  remains  of  tho  form<*r  garden. 

The  permanent  population  of  Cronstadt,  exclusive  of  the  garrison, 
the  pupils  of  the  naval  school,  workmen,  and  sailors,  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  12,000.  The  inhabitant*  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  fleet,  trade,  and  shipping.  The  town  presents  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  activity  during  the  summer,  but  in  winter  till  is 
dead  and  stagnant  The  bay  is  then  entirely  frozen,  and  its  surface 
is  for  six  months  traversed  by  great  roads  marked  out  by  signal-posts, 
aud  l»«^'ng  to  the  capital  and  other  places  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 

The  town  and  port  were  laid  out  and  the  buildings  far  advanced 
by  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  Cronstadt  in  1710;  but  it  did  not 
receive  its  present  name  ('  The  Town  of  the  Crown')  until  the  year 
1721.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  ore  Fort  Alexander 
and  the  Battery  of  St.  John ;  the  latter  i*  built  on  piles. 

CROXSTADT  (Knmttadl),  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Transylvania.  The  county  lie*  immediately  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  which  separate  it  from  Wallochia,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Alt  and  its  feeder  tho  Dunce,  whence  the  county  is  nlso  called  Burzcn- 
l&nd.  The  Rurzenland  is  in  that  part  of  Transylvania  called  'the 
land  of  the  Saxons ;'  its  surface  is  traversed  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
ButAchescht,  an  offset  of  the  Carpathians,  which  reaches  iu  its  highest 
summit  an  elevation  of  above  8000  feet.  The  climate  is  ex' : 
cold  in  winter.  The  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  ore 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  sorts  of  corn  and  pulse, 
maize,  millet,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  &c.  are  grown.  Among  the  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  porcelain-clay,  Ac.  Game,  fish,  and  bees  abound. 
Horned  cattle  ore  very  numerous.  The  mountain  sides  are  clothed 
with  fine  forest  timber.  The  population  U  about  100,000,  composed 
of  descendants  of  German  settlers,  Hungarians,  Wallachs,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  some  Kallibossi. 

The  capital,  Cronstadt,  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of 
Transylvania,  is  also  called  Kruhnen,  Kriinne,  and  Krohue,  and  in 
ancient  records  Brasxd  It  stands  near  45°  36'  N.  lot.,  25°  33'  E.  long., 
70  miles  E.N.E.  from  Herniaunxtadt,  in  a  narrow  valley,  inclosed  by 
mountain.",  at  an  elevation  of  1890  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  U  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  the  bank  of  the  Furkas.  The 
inner  town,  which  has  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  with  towers,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about  615 
houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of  Saxons  or  their 
descendants.  It  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
it  was  called  Corona,  Them  are  three  suburbs,  the  Alt-Unit,  the 
Bolonnya  orBrassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolgdr,  which  consists 
of  1500  houses  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallachs.  Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt 
ha*  above  3400  houses  anil  about  36,000  inhabitant*.  The  inner 
town  ha*  5  gates,  6  principal  streets  which,  are  straight  aud  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  2  fountains.  Among  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  Protestant  church,  a  striking  edifice  erected  in  1383 
in  the  gothic  style.  It  i*  112  paces  long,  59  paces  broad,  supported 
:  Tuscan  cohuhns,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  138  feet  high,  iu 
which  is  a  boll  O.J  tons  in  weight.  The  Koman  Catholic  chmvh  ..f 
St.  l'et«T  and  St.  1'aul  was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1760-82.  The 
remaining  buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall,  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  handsome  tower ;  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
the  Gymnasium  ;  and  the  great  mart,  or  Kauf  haus,  which  was  erected 
in  1545.  Thi«  mart  was  until  lately  the  general  place  of  rendezvous 
for  German,  Hungarian,  Armenian,  (ireek.  Turk,  Wallach,  Jew,  Gipsy, 
and  Bulgarian  traders,  who  assembled  here  to  expose  their  goods, 
while  Turkish  money-changers  wen  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins ;  but 
the  trade  of  Cronstadt  ho*  recently  much  declined. 

.xtadt  contains  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a  library,  a 
town  hall,  barracks,  two  Greek  and  two  Koman  Catholic  churches,  a 
'  'nlvim-tic  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  Hchool,  a  military  acad.  my, 
a  normal  school  besides  various  elementary  schools,  two  hospitals,  a 
boon  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

The  inhabitant*  manufacture  linens,  cottons,  coarse  woollens, 
stockings,  and  woollen  bobbins.  There  are  a  paper  mill  and  two  wax- 
b*t«ebing  ground*.  Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transylvania 
where  a  paper-mill  and  printing-pros  were  established ;  the  earliest 
work*  iBtued  from  the  latter  were  the  'Aunbunr  Confession'  and 
the  writing*  of  Luthrr. 

CroMtadt  carries  on  •  considerable  tnuuit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turku*  produce;  cattle  and  wine  from  YVsllochia;  manufactured 
good* ;  com,  salt,  Ac. 

I)  I >l.  \NliS.    ^BAHAMAS.) 

CROOM,  county  of  Limerick,  I  n  land,  a  small  town  and  the  scat  of  a 

Poor  Law  Union  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  i*  situated  on  the  river 

Maigue,  in  M'  32'  N.  lat,  8'  43'  W.  long.,  distant  almut  11  mil,., 

from    Limerick.     The   total    population   in  1851   was   1357. 

Groom  Poor-Law  Union  contain*  20  electoral  division*,  with  an  area 

'.23  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1  S.M  of  27,2ml.    The  town  i«  very 

ancient,  and  drrives  it*  name  from  C'ruom,  the  Celtic  rod  of  thunder. 

There  are  some  Druidical  remains  and  a  ruined  round  tower  in  tin- 

neighbourhood.     At  Croom  is  an  old  castle  of  the  Fitzgerald*,  which 


•  d  a  branch  of  that  family,  now  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
LeinsUT,  wi*h  their  war-cry  and  motto  '  Croom-a-boo '  (Groom  l'"r 
ever).  This  castle  ha*  been  partially  repaired,  and  is  now  inh:r 
Potty-session*  are  held  in  Croom.  There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a 
.try.  Fair*  are  held  on  May  3rd,  June  22nd,  September  1st, 
and  December  8th. 

CltnsNt).     [O.U.ICIA.1 
CKOTOX,  or  CROTONA. 

CKOWl.ANII.       [1    I.M-OI.N-I 

rUnVDUX,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Croydon  and  hundred  of  Wullingtou,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Wandle,  iu  51"  22'  N.  lat,  0°  5'  W.  long.,  9  miles  S.  from 
London  by  road,  and  10  miles  by  the  London  and  Brighton  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Croydon  in  1851  was  10,200.  The  parish 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  aud  diocese  of  Canterbury. 
Croydon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  33,559  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,'Ji'l. 

The  name  Croydon,  which  in  Domesday  Book  is  Croinedone,  appear* 
to  be  derived  from  the  locality  of  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk 
(croif,  chalk,  and  dune,  hill).     The  situation,  from  iU   contiguity  to 
the   Banstead  Downs,   is  pleasant  and  healthy.      At  the   Norman 
Conquest  the  manor  of  Croydon,  with  a  royal  palace,  was  given  to 
Lanfrauc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.      This   palace   during   a  long 
period  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  succeeding  primates.     It  was  built 
of  timber,  and  was  in  1278  in  its  original  state.    No  part  of  the  present 
structure  is  older  than  the  14th  century,  and  large  portions  of  it  were 
rebuilt  by  nrchbUhops  Wake  and  Herring.     In  17*0  it  was  sold  and 
became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens  were  used  for  blc 
grounds;  to  which  use  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  still  n;< 
The  old  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  school  of  industry  for  girls.     The 
present  summer  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
mile*  and  a  half  from  Croydon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington  Park, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  hunting  seat  of  Henry  VIII.     On  a  lull 
towards  Addingtou  is  a  cluster  of  twenty-five  tumuli ;  and  on  Thunder- 
field  Common  is  a  circular  encampment  inclosing  with  a  double  moat 
an  area  of  two  acres.     Gold  coins  of  Domitian,  Valentinian,  and 
Itomon  emperors  have  been  found  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

The  town  of  Croydon  consists  of  a  principal  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,   forming  part  of  the  main  road  to  Brighton,  tho  hoi. 
which  are  rather  neat  and  well  built ;  and  of  an  '  old  town,'  which 
lies  en  the  west  of  the  main  street,  aud  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
of  mean  houses.     The  town-hall  and  the  jail  are  commodious 
and  .substantial  Btoue  buildings  ;  the  barracks  have  extensive  u 
modation  for  artillery.     The  parish  church  of  St  John's,  erected  in 
the  15th  century,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  churches  in  the 
county.    It  is  built  of  freestone  aud  flint,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  pinnacles.     The  interior  contains 
several  magnificent  monuments  of  the  archbishop*  there  int 
those  of  Sheldon  and  Whitgift  may  be  especially  not : 
churches   have  been  recently  ereetod.     The  Independent 
Wesleyau  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Koman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship.     There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a  !:• 
and  scientific  institution  with  a  library;  a  dispeufiu 
bank.     There  are  several  ancient  charitable  foundation",  the  \-: 
of  which  are  the  hospital  or  almxhousc  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift  in  1506,  and  well  endowed,  for  the  maintenance 
of  34  decay  :    and  a   school  for   pirls,    founded  by 

Archbishop  Tenuison.     Tho  East  India  Company's  College  of  Cadets, 

at  Addiscombe  House  near  Ci-oyd lias  14  professors  and  masters, 

.:•!•;   about  140  students.     The  summer  assizes  are  held  at  Ci 
idteniiitely  with   (iuildford.     A  county   court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Saturday  is  tho  market-day;  fairs  are  held  on  July  tith  and  October 
2nd.    The  October  fair  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  walnuts.    Shirley  1'ark, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Eldon,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon. 

.niiij:.  fumy;  Brayley,  .Surrey;  Lysous,  Environ*  of  London; 
nicationfrom  C'royrfon.) 

(HI  .MI, IN.     [ANTIUM.] 

(  IMV..  SANTA.     [SA2ITA  Cm-z.] 

ciil  '/.,  Vi:i;.\.     [VERACRI  /.  | 

\'l),  a  market-town  in  Hungary,  gives  name  to  a  com,1  y, 
ituated  on  a  neck  of  land  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Koros 
and  Thfi-s,  in  1C.  43'  N.  lat,  2"  :•'  K.  long.  It  in  well-buili. 
had  in  1845  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  live  .-hi. fly  on  tho 
produce  of  their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other 
parts  of  Hungary.  'I'll'  old  eostleis  fallen  intocomplete  decay.  The 
i-oiiiit-  .w  held  at  S/ei;edin. 

:  I  ON,  a  large  city  of  Assyria,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tliu  Tigris,  18  or  2"  miles  from  the  present  Baghdad,  was  the 
winter  residence  of  the  I  rthia.  (Strabo,  p.  743  c  ;  Tacitus, 

'  Ann.'  vi.  42.)     'J  I  •••«ipln>n  in  the    winter  on  account 

of  the  mildness  of  the  climate ;  in  Hummer  they  resided   :>t  Kchatana 

or  in  Hyrcania.     The  town  appears  to  have  1 n  founded  by  Vardnnes, 

but  who  he  was  or  when  hu  lived  ii  unknown.  (Ammianus  Mar- 
ccllinus,  xxiii.  20.)  It  was  a  place  of  little  consequence  however  till 
the  cstil-li  limeiit  of  the  P.ntiiMi'  empire,  and  it  then  rosetc  eminence 
on  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Scluuceia.  Ammianus 
ascribes  the  embellishment  of  the  city  to  Pacorus,  SOB  of  Orodes.  It 
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long  remained  a.  place  of  considerable  importance  especially  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under  the  Sassanidse.  Ctesiphon 
•was  taken  by  the  emperor  Severus,  A.D.  198,  and  it  must  then  have 
been  very  large,  for  Severus  carried  off  100.000  prisoners  from  it  alone. 
Its  walla  rendered  it  a  strong  place  down  to  the  times  of  Julian  and 
Gallienus.  Its  later  history  is  unknown.  Near  this  place  are  some 
remains,  called  Tot  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Khosroes,  which  has  been 
described  by  Ives  and  other  travellers,  and  which  it  is  conjectured 
formed  part  of  a  palace  of  one  of  the  Sassauid;o.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Madam. 

CUBA  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the  Columbian 
Archipelago,  and  now  the  most  important  colony  of  Spain.  The 
most  eastern  point,  Cabo  Maysi,  is  in  74°  11'  W.  long.,  and  the  most 
western,  Cabo  San  Antonio,  84°  58'  W.  long.  Cabo  de  Cruz,  the 
most  southern  point,  is  19°  47'  16",  and  Cabo  de  Guanos,  east  of 
Matanzas,  the  most  northern  point,  23°  9'  27"  N.  lat.  The  length  of 
th«  island  from  Cabo  Maysi  to  Cabo  San  Antonio,  along  the  curved 
line,  ia  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the  meridian  of  77°,  where 
between  Punta  Maternello  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena,  near  the  Pico  Tarquino,  it  is  127J  miles 
across.  Between  Puerto  Principe  and  the  Havanna,  which  tract 
comprehends  about  four-fifths  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide 
on  an  average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  being  only  28  miles 
across.  The  area  of  Cuba"  alone  is  42,383  square  miles;  and  the 
islands  which  are  inclosed  within  the  numerous  reefs  that  surround 
it  have  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  The  population  according 
to  the  latest  census,  1841,  was  1,007,624;  of  whom  418,291  were 
whites,  88,054  free-coloured  persons  (mixed  races),  10,974  coloured 
•laves,  04,784  free  negroes,  and  425,521  negro  slaves. 

Coatt-line,  Surface,  <kc. — The  coast-line  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  miles, 
but  hardly  one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reefs,  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo  de 
Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  from  danger;  and  that  from 
Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  Maternello  has  only  a  few  rocks.  At  Punta 
Maternello  commence  the  numerous  keys  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel, 
which  extend  for  more  than  300  miles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this 
port,  or  more  precisely  opposite  the  Cayo  Cruz  and  Cayo  Romano, 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  from  15  to  20  miles 
across.  Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to  Bahia  Honda, 
west  of  Havanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from  keys  and  rocks.  To 
the  west  of  Bahia  Honda  commences  the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks 
called  Los  Colorados,  which  extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  Thence 
to  Punta  de  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  free  from 
shoals  and  rocks ;  but  the  keys  and  shoals  commence  again  to 
the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo  de  Cruz,  under 
the  names  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos  de  Las  Doce  Leguas,  and 
Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza.  Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay 
and  Puerto  Casilda,  near  Trinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free 
from  banks  and  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  30  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh-water  is  said  to  rise  in  the  sea  with 
such  force  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without  danger.  It  is 
visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Gulf  Stream  commences,  but  here  its 
current  is  not  strong,  and  sometimes  is  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastern  part  of  Cuba,  that  which  lies  between  Cabo 
do  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and  the  town  of  Holguin,  is  mountainous. 
This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra  or  Montanos  del  Cobre  (Snake 
Mountains),  and  probably  in  its  highest  parts  rises  more  than 
7200  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino 
also  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  From  the  Pico  Tarquino  group 
a  chain  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation  runs  in  a  west-north-west 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  approaching  at 
first  nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  northern 
shore.  To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de  San  Juan, 
which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise  to  about  1800  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  elevations  of  the  hills  seem  to  decrease  as  we 
advance  westward.  To  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Matanzas  there 
ia  only  one  summit  that  attains  1200  feet.  In  this  part  the  surface 
of  the  island  is  slightly  undulating ;  rising  in  general  only  to  from 
250  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the  southern  coast  large  tracts 
of  low  country  occur.  The  whole  space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua 
ia  nothing  but  a  low  swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  size  or  importance  in  Cuba.  Some  are 
navigable  a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  for 
irrigating  the  adjacent  fields.  The  internal  traffic,  formerly  greatly 
impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  has  been  much  facilitated  by 
the  introduction  of  railways,  of  which  there  are  now  nearly  900  miles 
in  operation. 

Geological  Character. — Calcareous  rocks  of  varied  kinds  and  quality 
are  thu  prevalent  and  characteristic  formations  of  the  island.  But 
granite  occurs  in  the  south-eastern  part  ;  and  schistose  rocks  occur 
about  the  middle  of  the  northern  coast.  Carboniferous  strata  are 
found  at  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Clays  and  clay-slates  are 
met  with  in  several  places. 

Of  the  metals,  copper  is  that  which  appears  to  be  of  most  value. 
In  the  Eastern  Intendencia,  where  it  is  now  worked  largely  by 
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English  capitalists,  it  has  hitherto  proved  most  profitable.  The  ore 
has  also  been  found  near  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Villa  Clara,  and 
elsewhere.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  in 
the  sand  of  many  of  the  mountain  streams.  Lead,  said  to  be  rich 
in  silver,  has  also  been  discovered.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Havanna,  and  occurs  in  some  other  places.  Marble  of  much 
beauty  is  quarried  ;  and  crystal,  flint,  and  clay  of  a  kind  very  service- 
able in  the  arts,  are  obtained. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — Cuba  partakes  in  some  measure  of 
the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone,  as  is  proved  by  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  temperature,  in  which  it  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
United  States.  Humboldt  mentions  a  change  of  15  degrees  in  the  course 
of  three  hours.  The  mean  annual  heat  at  the  Havanna  is  77°,  that 
of  the  hottest  month  (July)  84°,  and  that  of  the  coldest  70° :  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94°,  or  sinks  to  55°.  In  the  interior  of 
the  island  thin  ice  is  formed  after  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds,  at  places  about  300  feet  above  the  sea.  No  snow  is  ever 
known  to  fall,  either  on  the  Lomas  de  Sau  Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del 
Cobre.  Hailstorms  are  rare ;  they  occur  only  once  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  always  with  south-south-westerly  winds.  Hurricanes 
are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  Antilles. 
Sometimes  none  occur  for  six  or  eight  years.  They  vent  their  fury 
more  on  the  sea  than  on  the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  more 
frequently  on  the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast.  They  occur 
mostly  in  October,  but  sometimes  in  August  and  September.  But 
Cuba,  though  not  often  experiencing  their  ravages,  is  exposed  to  the 
boisterous  north  winds  (los  nortes),  which  blow  particularly  during 
the  cold  months.  The  division  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons  is  not 
applicable  to  this  island.  No  month  of  the  year  is  free  from 
rain,  but  the  greatest  quantity  falls  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
Earthquakes  frequently  occur. 

The  soil  throughout  the  island  is  mainly  formed  from  the  decom- 
position of  calcareous  rocks,  and  is  generally  of  very  great  fertility. 
The  cereals  of  Europe  are  little  cultivated  in  any  part  of  Cuba,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  flour  is  consequently  imported  from  the  United  States 
for  the  consumption  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slaves  and 
people  of  colour  live  principally  on  mandioc,  yams,  bananas,  maize, 
rice,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  articles  raised  for  consumption 
and  exportation  are  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  with  some  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  indigo.  Oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  various  other 
fruits  are  largely  grown.  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but 
only  used  as  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  great, 
it  is  said  nearly  a  million  and  a  half;  hides  form  an  article  of 
exportation,  but  dry  meat  (tasajo)  is  imported  from  Venezuela.  The 
surface  under  cultivation  probably  does  not  exceed  one-twelfth  :  the 
uncultivated  part  contains  large  prairies  or  savannas,  on  which  the 
cattle  pasture,  but  the  greatest  part  is  overgrown  with  large  forest- 
trees,  some  of  which  supply  excellent  timber  for  ship-building. 

Commerce. — About  1780  the  exportation  of  Cuban  produce  amounted 
to  little  more  than  two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars  in  value.  In  1842 
the  exports  had  increased  to  upwards  of  26  millions  of  dollars,  r  nd 
the  increase  has  since  been  still  greater.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  In  1760  the  produce  of  sugar  and 
coffee  together  amounted  to  5  millions  of  pounds  :  in  1847  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  exported  alone  amounted  to  575,232,000  Ibs.,  and  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  sugar  duties  in  England  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated this  branch  of  Cuban  commerce.  Of  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  and 
cigars  the  quantity  annually  exported  amounts  to  several  millions 
of  pounds.  Of  coffee  the  present  average  exportation  is  upwards  of 
35  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Cotton  is  also  a  considerable  article 
of  export.  The  other  exports  are  molasses,  rum,  cocoa,  mahogany, 
cedar,  hides,  fruit,  &c. 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  provisions,  particularly  flour, 
rice  and  maize,  butter  and  cheese,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish 
and  cod.  Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  importation.  As  Cuba 
has  no  manufactures  besides  those  of  sugar  and  cigars,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rum,  it  imports  to  a  large  amount  cotton  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  linens  and  silk  stuffs,  hardware,  mill-work,  and  machinery. 

The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  received  in  1850  was  6,729,685 
dollars ;  in  1851  it  was  8,462,834  dollars. 

Within  the  last  few  years  England  from  holding  but  a  subordinate 
has  risen  to  take  a  leading  share  in  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  or  at  least 
in  its  export  trade;  America  still  holds  the  first  place  in  the  import 
trade.  Spain  comes  next  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Having 
lost  all  her  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  she  endeavours  to 
turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  which  she  sends  her 
wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany  exchange 
their  manufactured  goods  (linens,  paper,  glass,  &c.)  for  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  France  sends  great  quantities  of  wines  and  some 
manufactured  goods  ;  and  Italy  sends  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  averages  about  7,000,000i ; 
that  of  the  imports  is  generally  somewhat  greater.  The  value  of  the 
imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  in  1853  is  stated  to  have 
been  6,552,682  dollars;  that  of  the  exports  12,076,408  dollars.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Cuba  in  1851  was 
1,164,177Z. ;  in  1852  it  was  1,033,396*.  The  chief  English  imports  in 
1851  were  ;— Linen  goods,  369,181?. ;  cotton  goods,  345,549£. ;  woollen 
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goods,  38,5251 ;  hosiery,  38,1001.  ;  silks,  19,1681. ;  machinery,  79,2902.; 
iron  and  steel  (unwrought),  68,8261 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  57,233'. ; 
bra**  and  copper  manufacture*,  27,2437. ;  earthenware,  23,2551. ;  coal, 
80.035/  ;  beer  and  ale,  14,3491.  The  chief  export*  to  Great  Britein 
in  1851  were:— Sugar,  830,385  cwU  ;  molasses,  222,177  owt*. ;  rum, 
51,096 gallons;  tobacco  (unmanufactured),  472,769  Ibs. ;  manufactured 
tobacco  and  cigars,  278,505  Ibs. 

HAVANXA  is  by  far  the  moat  important  commercial  town.  Matan- 
XM,  Santiago,  and  some  other  place*  also  carry  on  a  considerable  export 
and  import  trade. 

Cuba,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  has  no  manufactures  besides 
those  of  cigar*  and  sugar,  which  are  carried  on  upon  an  extremely 
large  scale,  and  of  rum,  which  i*  prepared  only  to  a  limited  extent 
The  Cuba  cigar*,  and  especially  those  of  Havanna,  have  as  is  well 
known  the  highest  value  in  the  market,  and  the  manufacture  employs 
a  very  large  number  of  hand*.  We  do  not  however  possess  any 
reliable  detail*  of  recent  date. 

Dirinont,  Tomu,  <tc. — The  island  is  divided  into  three  inteudencias, 
the  title*  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  their  relative  positions  ;  they 
are  as  follows  (the  population  of  the  towns  is  that  of  1841) : — 

1.  The  Western  Intendencia  comprises  an  area  of  above  10,300 
square  miles,  and  contains  numerous  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee  planta- 
tion*, and  a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  on  which  large  quantities  of 
cattle  are  reared.     Besides  the  capital,  HAVANNA,  it  contains  the 
towns  of  (inanaliaroa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on  which  Havanna 
is  built,  with  about  9000  inhabitants ;  and  Malamat,  or  San  Carlot  de 
Matamat,  which  contained  18,991  inhabitant*.     v«tan«it«  fc  next  to 
Havanna  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the  island.     The 
town  is  well  built  and  the  harbour  is  well  sheltered.     The  sugar 
exported  from  Matanzas  average*  nearly  4  million  dollars  in  value. 
Molasses,  rum,  brandy,  and  coffee  are  also  exported.     To  this  inten- 
dencia belongs  the  /tla  de  lot  Pinot,  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  mountain  on  it  rising  to  more  than  3000  feet  high.  It  contains  from 
200  to  300  inhabitant* ;   fine  forest*,  in  which  much  mahogany  is  cut ; 
and  valuable  marble  quarries. 

2.  The  Central  Intendencia  lias  an  area  of  upwards    of  17,100 
square  mile*,  has  many  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  breeds 
large  herds  of  cattle.     It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island, 
especially  about  Santo  Espiritu,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  population 
and  agriculture  since  the  ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  most  populous  place*  are  inland,  namely,  Santa  Clara,  with  6132 
inhabitant*,  and  Santo  Etpiritu,  with  9484  inhabitant*.     The  capital, 
Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe,  population  24,034,  is  also  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  by 
means  of  it*  port  Nuevita*.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,     There  are  besides, 
on  the  northern  coast  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  lot  Remedial,  with 
4313  inhabitant*;  and  on  the  southern  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  with  12,718 
inhabitant*,  and  Fentandina  de  Xagua. 

3.  The  Eastern   Intendencia  has  an  area  of  above  14,800  square 
miles:  it  has  a  large  number  of  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  but 
breed*  much  fewer  cattle  than  either  of   the  other  intendencia*. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  and  24,753 
inhabitants.     The  town  is  well  built,  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone, 
and  the  streets  are  wide.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
governor  and  authorities  of  the  intendencia,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  convent*  and  schools,  a  college,  and  an  hospital ; 
but  the  public  buildings,  a*  well  as  the  dwelling-house*,  were  greatly 
injured  by  a  severe  earthquake  which  occurred  August  20,  1852  and 
several  succeeding  days.     There  are  also  three  other  harbours,  which 
are  much  frequented  by  vessels :  MontaniUo,  north-oast  of  the  Cabo 
de  Crux,   population  3299;    Jlaracoa,  population   2605,   near  Cabo 
Mayri,  from  which  a  comiderable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  exported  ; 
and  (l&ara,  farther  west     Gibara  is  the  port  of  Holguin,  a  small 
town  in  the  interior. 

Crofenmml,  Lawt,  «te. — The  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
island,  subject  of  course  to  the  authorities  in  Spain,  i*  entrusted  to  a 
captain-general.  In  civil  matters  however  the  eastern  and  central 
intendeucia*  an  presided  over  by  governors,  who  are  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  captain-general,  whose  civil  jurisdiction  i*  mainly 
confined  to  the  western  intendencia.  There  an  also  military  chiefs 
of  the  three  intendencia*,  but  they  are  directly  subordinate  to  the 
•-  T*o*ral.  Th*  law*  are  administered  by  a  royal  court  ('  real 
a'),  which  ha*  th*  luperior  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
I  caw* ;  by  provincial  '  ayuntamientos ; '  and  in  the  country 
district*  by  a  kind  of  police  court*. 

The  revenue  average*  upwards  of  12  million*  of  dollar*.  About 
three-fifthi  of  it  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  which  are  levied  at 
a  fixed  ad-valorem  rate  on  almost  all  article*  imported,  and  on  the 
principal  article*  exported.  The  remainder  u  derived  from  the  sale 
of  crown-land*,  stamp*,  lotteries,  tithes,  licences,  Ac.  The  average 
expenditure  doe*  not  exceed  8  million  dollars :  the  surplus  receipt* 
are  transmitted  to  Spain. 

Religion,  education,  and  moral*  are  invariably  spoken  of  by 
traveller*  a*  being  in  a  very  low  state.  The  church  ha*  iti  prelates, 
and  othrr  dignitaries,  and  is  supplied  with  an  ample  number  of 
priest*,  but  they  appear  to  be  very  generally  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  learning  and  conduct  There  an  in  th*  island  two 


college*,  various  literary  societies,  and  elementary  schools ;  but  theao 
last  an  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  well  enough  conducted  to 
be  adequate  to  the  duty  of  instructing  the  juvenile  population. 

The  aborigine*  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Columbus  wen 
annihilated  before  the  year  1560,  though  the  Spaniards  settled  in  this 
island  only  in  1511.  The  present  population  consist*  of  whites, 
negroes,  and  mixed  race*.  Their  relative  numbers  have  been  already 
given.  For  a  long  period  Cuba  ha*  been  notorious  for  the  extent 
to  which  the  traffic  in  slaves  ha*  been  carried  on  in  it*  several 
port*.  The  English  government,  after  long  continued  efforts,  at  la*t 
succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  1853,  in  inducing  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  pledge  itself  to  adopt  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Cuba;  but  it  would  seem,  if  the  most  recent  account* 
from  America  (received  March  1854)  are  to  be  depended  upon,  that 
though  the  captain-general  appear*  to  be  anxious  for  its  suppression, 
the  trade  is  still  carried  on  with  scarcely  the  pretence  of  an  effort 
being  made  by  the  local  governors  to  check  it 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  island,  nearly 
four-fifths  of  which  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  especially  the  southern 
coast,  except  the  country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  that 
which  is  east  of  Cabo  de  Cruz ;  there  are  also  large  tract*  in  the  inte- 
rior which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  contain  hardly  more 
than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  most  populous  portion  i* 
between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  to  Batabano,  and  hence  to  Matau- 
zas,  where  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and 
where  perhaps  there  are  70  or  80  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  rest*  even  more  than  on  its 
extent  and  productions  on  it*  position  with  respect  to  the  common 
routes  of  navigation.  This  route  is  marked  out  by  the  track-win.!, 
and  the  Gulf  Stream.  Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica, 
or  the  coast  of  South  America,  by  sailing  directly  eastward,  have 
to  contend  against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  current*,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Windward  or  Moua  Passage*, 
which  are  situated  respectively  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities 
of  the  Island  of  Hayti.  They  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and  proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Thus  the  possession  of  Cuba  gives  an  absolute  control  over 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbeo 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great  portion  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  maritime  powers  have  for  many  year* 
seemed  to  hold  a  tacit  agreement  to  leave  Spain  in  the  possession  of 
Cuba,  because,  being  the  least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  could  be  no 
apprehensions  of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free 
navigation  of  these  sea*.  An  influential  party  in  the  United  State* 
has  however  declared  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  its  foreign  policy,  and  to  this  policy  the  present  pr. 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  Inaugural  Speech,  in  1853,  gave  official 
C'.iint.  n  in.  .-. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in  1498;  in 
1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement :  since  that  time  the 
island  has  remained  in  their  possession.  In  1762  the  English  took 
the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

(Humboldt;  Ramon  de  la  Sagra;  Turubull ;  Real  Sociedad  Economics 
de  la  Jfabana;  Memorial;  Parliamentary  Papert,  Ac.) 

CUCKFIELD,  Sussex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Cuckfield,  hundred  of  Buttinghill.  Mini 
rape  of  Lewes,  is  situated  on  the  old  road  between  London  and 
Brighton,  in  61°  0'  N.  lat,  0°  8'  W.  long. ;  13  miles  N.  from  Brighton, 
38  miles  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  about  40  miles  by  the  1 . 
and  Brighton  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
3196.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and 
diocese  of  Chichester.  Cuckfirld  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,485  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1861  of  16,607. 

.field  is  a  neat  clean-looking  town.  The  church  is  spacious  and 
handsome,  of  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  It  has  an  embattled 
tower  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  contains  numerous  monuments.  In 
Cuckfield  are  chapels  belonging  to  Independent*  and  Baptist* ;  also  a 
National  school  and  a  savings  bank.  The  workhouse  has  been 
recently  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  seal*.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
Fairs  for  cattle  and  hone*  are  held  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week  • 
and  September  16th.  Stone  for  building  purposes  is  quarried  near 
Bolmere  and  elsewhere  in  the  pariah.  Leigh  Pond,  by  Hurstperpoint, 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  40  acre*. 

(Dallaway,  SutttJ ;  Horsfield,  Sutttx ;  Communication  from 
Cudtfitld). 

CUDDALO'RE,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  11*  44'  N.  lat,  79*  60'  K.  long.,  is 
built  on  both  side*  of  the  Panniiir  lii  v.  r.  The  houses  on  the  li-ft  bank 
are  modern,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  street*  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  called  tho  Old  Town,  an  many  of  them  spa 
and  contain  many  good  residence*. 

Cuddalorc  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  under  Colonel 
Coot*  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  17*-.  when  it  wai  taken  by  thu  Raja  of 
Mysore,  assisted  by  a  boily  of  Kronen  troops.  In  June,  1783,  the 
town  was  attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart,  \\  lii.-li 
suffered  great  loss  in  attempt*  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  last 
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of  these  attacks,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having  been  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England  :  this  event  of  course  put  an  end 
to  hostile  operations.  Cuddalore,  with  the  remainder  of  the  province, 
came  into  possession  of  the  English  by  treaty  in  1801,  and  has  so 
continued.  [CARNATIC.] 

(Renneli,  Memoir  ;  Mill,  History.) 

CUDDAPA'H,  or  Kirpa,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  word  Cripa, 
signifying  mercy.  This  division  of  the  Balaghaut  territory,  ceded  to 
the  English  by  the  Nizam  in  1800,  is  situated  between  13°  and  16° 
N.  lat.,  and  between  77°  and  80°  E.  long.  [BALAOHAUTS.]  Cuddapah 
has  been  constituted  a  collectorate  by  the  English,  and  contains  seven 
subdivisions,  namely,  Cuddapah,  Cummum,  Dupaud,  Gandicotta, 
Gurrumcondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout  :  each  of  these  subdivisions 
is  named  after  its  capital  town.  Throughout  this  collectorate,  salt- 
petre, soda,  and  common  salt  are  found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause 
it  is  owing  that,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  is  generally 
brackish. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  14°  32'  N.  lat.,  78°  54'  E.  long.,  stands 
507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town,  and  is  153  miles  N.W.  from  Madras,  and  220  miles  N.E. 
from  Seringapatam,  travelling  distance.  This  town  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Patan  state,  and  so  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.  The  palace  of 
the  former  nabobs  has  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
prison.  In  the  country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  is  made.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Cuddapah  are 
about  7  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pennair 
Kiver.  These  mines  have  it  is  said  been  worked  for  several  hundred 
years  with  various  success.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have 
hitherto  been  found  consist  either  of  alluvial  soil  or  of  rocks  of  the 
latest  formation.  The  mines  are  pits  of  small  depth.  Dr.  Heyne, 
who  carefully  examined  these  mines,  has  given  in  his  statistical  tracts 
the  following  description  of  one  : — "  The  uppermost,  or  superficial 
stratum,  consists  of  sand  or  gravel  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately 
under  it  Is  a  bed  of  stiff  blueish  or  black  mud,  similar  to  what  are 
seen  in  places  that  have  been  inundated ;  it  is  about  five  feet  thick 
and  contains  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  nest,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  incumbent  bed  by  the  great  number  of  large 
rounded  stones  which  it  contains.  It  is  about  two  feet  or  two  and 
a  half  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and 
gravel  connected  together  by  clay."  The  contents  of  this  bed  are 
washed  out  and  then  carefully  examined  several  times.  At  first  the 
large  stones  are  picked  out;  in  the  subsequent  examinations  the 
smaller  gravel  is  carefully  turned  over  by  hand,  while  the  persons 
employed  "  watch  for  the  spark  from  the  diamond,  which  invariably 
strikes  the  eye." 

Cummum,  the  capital  of  the  subdivision  of  that  name,  is  in  15°  37' 
N.  lat.,  79°  10'  E.  long.,  56  miles  N.W.  from  Ongole.  Dupaud  stands 
in  15°  58'  N.  lat.,  79°  23'  E.  long.  Dupaud  division,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Oondigam  River,  contains  copper  ore  of  good 
quality.  The  town  and  fort  of  Gandicotta  are  in  14°  51'  N.  lat., 
78°  23'  E.  long.,  43  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  This 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  much  strength ;  it  is  now  of  but 
little  importance.  There  is  a  diamond  mine  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gurrumcondah,  near  the  verge  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  is  situated  in 
13°  46'  N.  lat.,  78°  34'  E.  long:,  about  130  miles  N.W.  from  Madras. 
The  district  is  well  watered  by  several  mountain  streams,  and  is  very 
productive.  Punyanoor  is  a  fortified  town,  in  13°  21'  N.  lat.,  78°  3 
E.  long.,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Vellore.  Sidout  is  a  fortified  town,  in 
14°  30' N.  lat,  79°  2' E.  long.,  12  miles  E.  from  Cuddapah.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within  which  are 
ramparts  ;  the  fort  is  commanded  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried  away  the  family  of  the  nabob, 
and  placed  them  in  confinement.  The  town  has  much  declined  in 
population  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English, 
and  the  removal  of  the  government  offices  to  Cuddapah.  The  entire 
population  of  the  collectorate  of  Cuddapah  does  not  probably  much 
•  exceed  one  million.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos. 

(Renuell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Heyne,  Statistical  Tracts 
on  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papert.) 

CUENCA.    [CABTILLA-LA-NCKVA.] 

CUKR.S.     [VAB.] 

CULLEN,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea-port 
in  the  pariah  of  Cullen,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Banffshire,  in  57°  42' 
N.  lat.,  2°  60'  W.  long.,  about  13J  miles  W.  from  Banff.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  1697,  that  of  the  royal 
burgh  was  3165.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western  acclivity  of  a  hill 
which  slopes  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
•li  is  governed  by  19  councillors,  including 

a  chief  magistrate,  three  bailies,  and  a  dean  of  guild  ;  and  with  Elgin, 
Banff,  Inverury,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  returns  one  member  to  the 
rial  Parliament. 

\<:n  consists  of  two  parts,  the  New  Town  which  stands  on  an 
elevation,  and  the  Sea  Town  or  Fish  Town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
nhore  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  In  New  Town  the  houses 


are  good  and  the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Sea  Town  is  a  collection  of  mean  irregularly  built  houses.  The 
harbour  is  good,  though  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pier  head  ia  ouly 
8^  feet  at  neap  tides.  A  few  vessels  belong  to  the  port  varying 
from  40  to  100  tons.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  there  is  another  church  of  the  Establishment,  and  a 
Free  church.  The  Cullen  hotel  is  a  large  building,  to  which  are 
attached  the  assembly-room,  a  court  hall,  used  for  the  sheriff  and 
Justice  of  Peace  courts,  and  the  council  chamber  of  the  burgh.  One 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The 
deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  skate,  and  ling  commences  in  February  and 
ends  in  May.  The  June  fishings  are  for  haddocks,  which  are  dried 
into  speldinga ;  the  herring  fishing  occupies  July  and  August.  In 
the  bay  is  a  salmon  fishery.  The  principal  imports  are  coals,  salt,  and 
staves,  with  barley  for  distillation  at  a  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  exports  are  herrings,  dried  fish,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Boat  building 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  a  parochial  library. 
Cullen  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  though 
traditionally  its  corporation  privileges  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
Malcolm  Canmore.  The  town  was  burned  down  in  1645  byMoutrose. 
The  Earl  of  Seafield  is  landlord  of  the  whole  pariah. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

CULM,  or  KULM.     [MARIENWEHDER.] 

CULMBACH  (Kulmbaeh),  a  walled  town  in  Upper  Franconia,  in 
the  north  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  White  Main,  in  50°  5'  N.  lat.,  11°  27'.  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  three 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  hospital,  infirmary,  several  breweries, 
potteries,  earthenware  manufactory,  tile-works,  tanneries,  &c.  In 
the  neighbourhood  much  potter's  clay  is  raiaed ;  and  on  a  mass  of 
rock  close  to  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  the  Plassenburg,  at  present 
used  as  a  house  of  correction,  the  prisoners  in  which  are  employed  in 
weaving  carpets  and  coarse  woollens,  and  spinning  yarn.  The  out- 
works of  the  castle  were  razed  by  the  French  in  1808.  Culmbach  is 
a  station  on  the  railway  from  Niirnberg  to  Hof.  It  is  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Bamberg  and  about  the  same  distance  E.  from  Lichtenfels, 
both  of  which  are  on  the  same  line. 

CULROSS,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  parish  of 
Culross,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in 
56°  4'  N.  lat.,  3°  37'  W.  long.,  23  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  6  miles  W.  from  Dunfermline.  The  population  in  1851  was  605. 
The  burgh  is  governed  by  two  bailiea  and  seven  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  provost.  Culross,  with  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 
South  Queensferry,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  consists  of  a  few  irregular  streets,  the  housea  in  which 
are  built  on  the  face  of  the  hill  riaing  from  the  shore.  At  the  time 
of  its  erection  into  a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England), 
in  1588,  the  town  was  very  prosperous  owing  to  coal-works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which  was  exported  to  Holland.  The 
manufacture  of  '  girdles,'  or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaten  cakes,  of 
which  Culross  had  a  monopoly  by  patent,  was  also  a  flourishing 
trade,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  cheaper  productions  of  the 
Carron  iron-works.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures.  There  is  a  small  pier  for  fishing  and 
pasaage  boats,  which  cross  the  Forth  to  Borrowstonness. 

The  abbey  or  monastery  of  Culross  was  founded  in  1217,  and  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  still  exist.  The  former  chapel  of  the  abbey 
now  forms  the  parish  church.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a 
massive  western  tower,  and  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  St.  Mungo's  Chapel,  near  which  it  ia  said  the  saint  waa  born. 
Of  th»  former  parish  church  some  ruins  still  remain  in  the  parish 
burial-ground.  The  town-house  is  an  old  building.  Culross  parish 
is  separated  from  Perthshire  by  a  part  of  Clackmannanshire,  and  is 
politically  united  to  Clackmannaushire  and  Kinross-shire.  There 
are  two  clergymen  in  the  charge,  which  ia  collegiate.  An  endowed 
school  is  in  the  burgh,  in  addition  to  the  burgh  school  and  the  parish 
school. 

CUM^E  (Kv/tri),  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  about 
10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Naples,  which  has  been  long  since  totally  ruined. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony  from  Chalcia  in  Eubosa  and  from 
Kumd  in  .(Eolis,  named  after  the  latter  but  always  styled  as  a  colony 
of  the  former.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  colony  from  Cumoo  originally 
founded  Zancle,  afterwards  Messene,  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4),  in  the 
8th  century  B.C.  Cumai  seems  to  have  rapidly  attained  great  wealth 
and  importance  through  its  maritime  trade,  and  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  about  B.C.  700—500,  it  was  the  first  city  in  thia 
part  of  Italy,  and  had  extended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Campania.  The  Etruscans  are  said  by  Dionysius  to  have  sent  an 
army  against  Cumse,  which  however  was  defeated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Vulturnus.  Athensus  (xii.)  describes  from  older  writers  its 
former  splendour  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  According  to  Livy 
(viii.  22),  the  people  of  Pivljcopolis  (afterwards  Neapolis)  were  also  a 
colony  from  Cumao.  The  story  of  the  Sibylline  bouks  being  offered 
to  Tarquin,  attributes  them  to  a  Sibyl  or  prophetess  who  at  some 
remoter  period  resided  at  Cumse.  The  same  Tarquin  the  Proud,  after 
vain  attempts  to  recover  his  sovereignty,  died  at  Cumse,  where  he  had 
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•ought  an  anylura  under  Aristodemus,  who,  himself  an  exile  from 
Mtjsimis  and  driren  away  by  the  Laoedasmonions,  had  come  t<> ' 
and  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  The  city  wu  taken  in  ac.  I."  by 
the  Smnnites,  who  pillaged  it,  slew  the  male  inhabitants  or  aolil  them 
as  slaves,  and  settled  a  colony  in  the  city.  From  this  time  <'mua> 
ceased  to  be  a  Greek  city,  and  became  a  second-rate  dunpanian  town. 
At  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  Cnoue  was  included  in  the  general  peace 
with  Capua  and .other  towns  of  Campania.  (Livy,  viii.  14.)  During 
the  second  Punic  war  Curate  was  still  independent  and  had  its  own 
senate,  which,  instead  of  siding  with  Hannibal  like  the  Companions, 
took  part  with  Rome,  and  by  iU  timely  information  to  the  consul 
Svmpronius  Qracchus  enabled  him  to  surprise  the  Campanianu  while 
offering  their  sacrifices,  and  to  kill  a  great  number  of  them.  Upon 
this  Hannibal  hastened  from  his  camp  on  Mount  Tifate  to  attack 
Cumaj,  which  wu  defended  by  Gracchus,  who  repulsed  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  great  loss.  (Livy,  xxiii.  36,  37.)  Cumie  gradually  declined 
from  its  former  importance  owing  to 'the  superior  attractions  of  Baite. 
Juvenal  ('  Sat.'  3)  speaks  of  it  as  comparatively  depopulated.  Under 
the  empire  Cumcc  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  red  earthen- 
ware. It  suffered  afterwards  in  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and 
Narrc*,  who  availed  himself  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto  to  undermine  the 
citadel,  without  however  effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  although 
he  destroyed  or  disfigured  the  Sibyl's  abode.  Cumaj  was  at  one  time  a 
bishop's  see,  but  the  town  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  see  was  incorporated  with 
that  of  Naples.  The  town  lay  partly  on  the  hill  which  ia  rocky  and 
steep,  and  partly  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  plain  towards  the  south.  The  Temple  of  Apollo 
stood  in  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Rocca  di  Cuma. 
The  ground  is  here  strewed  with  prostrnte  columns,  capitals,  and  fine 
marble  slabs  with  Greek  inscriptions,  half-covered  with  aromatic 
herbs,  wild  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine-trees,  which  grow  here 
luxuriantly.  A  farm-house  on  the  hill  is  still  called  the  House  of  the 
Sibyl,  and  the  people  pretend  to  show  her  baths,  which  are  now 
converted  into  wine-presses,  and  her  grotto,  which  is  an  excavation 
in  the  rock  (on  which  the  citadel  of  Cuma;  stood)  leading  to  several 
subterraneous  galleries  half-filled  with  rubbish,  and  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  Averno  and  Baijc,  Man;  statues  have  been  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  is  an  extensive 
view  extending  on  one  side  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  other  over  the  lakes  of  Fusaro,  Licoli,  and  Patria,  and  the 
lowlands  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaeta ;  while  to  the  enst  the  Mous 
Gaurus  separates  it  from  the  coast  of  Pozzuoli  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  plain  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  temples,  villas,  baths,  and 
sepulchre*.  Many  farm-houses  are  scattered  about,  for  the  country 
is  fertile  though  unwholesome  in  summer.  The  road  from  Pozzuoli 
to  Cuma  passes  under  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inclosed  between  two 
rocks,  through  which  the  road  has  been  excavated.  This  arch, 
probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  period,  is  now  called  Arco  Felice. 
Petronius  Arbiter,  the  discarded  favourite  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Cunue  in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus.  ('  Annal.'  xvi.  19.) 
Excavations  made  at  different  periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
architectural  fragments,  statues,  and  vases,  many  of  them  of  the  best 
period  of  art.  The  Prince  of  Syracuse  has  recently  been  most  assiduous 
in  exploring  the  ground,  and  he  disinterred  many  '  wonders  of  art '  in 
1863.  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  temple  of  Diana,  345  palms  in 
length,  the  architecture  and  embellishment*  of  which  are  said  to 
equal  anything  that  remains  of  the  Parthenon.  In  the  same  year 
more  than  150  tomb*  of  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  were 
explored,  and  a  variety  of  antiquarian  treasures,  such  as  vases,  rings, 
artic'cs  in  coloured  glass,  &c.,  were  found.  These  interesting  discoveries 
are  described  in  the  correspondence  of  the  '  Athcntcum'  for  1853. 

CUMANA.     [VINI-ZI-M.A.] 

CUMANIA,  or  RUMANIA,  Great  and  Litlle,two  privileged  district* 
in  Hungary. 

Gnat  A'mnanm  lie*  between  47°  and  47°  40'  N.  lat.,  20"  30'  and 
21*  ID'  E.  long.,  independently  of  a  small  district  on  the  right  bunk 
of  the  Kciro*,  and  another  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  river.  The 
whole  surface  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area  of  about  424  square 
mile*,  on*  half  of  which  is  a  swampy  bog.  The  upper  part  was 
reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  construction  of  an  immense  dam 
ia  the  year  178«.  Such  portions  of  the  soil  as  admit  of  cultivation 
an  extremely  productive,  and  yield  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
melons,  Ac,  The  meadows  and  pasture*  afford  excellent  fodder  and 
hay,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  land  is 
full  of  bulruabe*,  which,  with  straw  and  dung,  supply  the  place  oi 
fuel  The  inhabitant*  are  a  robust  race,  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits. 
There  are  no  large  landed  proprietors,  or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  part* 
of  Hungary ;  the  people  have  independent  jurisdictions  of  their  own ; 
and  used  to  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  Greal 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  (Kardttag  I'j  RzAllAi,  47°  20' 
X.  lat.,  20*  56'  K.  long.,  which  ha*  about  11,100  inhabitant*,  and  is 
a  thriving  mart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle,  which  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  enables  the  people  to 
raise)  and  6  village*. 

Lilt  It  Cummia,  lituated  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  Uie  right 
bank   of  the  Thews,   consist*  of  two   large   and   three  small  tract* 
The  larger 


of  country. 


tract*  adjoin  the  county  of  Csongrad  on 


the  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bac*  and  Csongrdd  on  the  • 
their  northern  boundary  is  the  county  of  Peath :  two  small  tract*  lie 
to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  to  the  county  of  Heves,  consisting 
of  two  prscdia,  or  privileged  settlement*  ;  and  the  other,  of  Latzhaxa, 
with  its  small  territory  and  two  pncdia,  on  the  Danube,  between 
RutrkeVy  and  UugyL  Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hill",  the 
whole  of  Little  Cumania  is  a  complete  level  It*  area  is  altogether 
about  1003  square  miles,  and  it*  population  about  63,000.  The 
country  is  full  of  swamp*  and  sheets  of  water,  but  has  no  running 
streams.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or 
with  sand ;  but  the  available,  surface  contains  fine  tract*  of  rich  loam, 
and  is  fertile  in  grain.  Besides  grain,  Little  Cumania  produce* 
tobacco  and  melons;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse*  are  reared  on  it* 
pasture*.  The  Palatine  of  Hungary  is  the  immediate  governor  both 
of  Great  and  Little  Cumania ;  the  chiefs  of  districts,  and  justice*  of 
circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.  The  people  of  Little  Cumania 
are  a*  independent,  robust  of  make,  and  rich,  as  their  brethren  in 
Great  Cumania-  Little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  Tillage*, 
and  37  prsodia.  The  towns  are  Hnlat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halasto, 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  46°  36'  N.  lat.,  19°  32'  E.  long.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and 
wine.  FdtgyMia,  between  Ketskemc't  and  Szcgedin,  has  12,970  inha- 
bitants, and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  edifice,  where  the 
Cumanians  have  their  courts  of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.  Near 
this  place  several  Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  an 
extensive  traffic  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  A'un  Sunt- 
Millot  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has  about  4300 
inhabitant*. 

CUMBER.    POWXSHIRE.] 

CUMBERLAND,  one,  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  lies 
between  64°  11'  and  55°  12'  N.  lat,  and  2°  17'  and  3°  87'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Scotland,  S.  by  Westmore- 
land and  Lancashire,  E.  by  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  W.  by 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  is  about  74  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  34  miles.  Its  area  ia  1565  square  mile*.  The 
population  of  Cumberland  in  1841  was  178,038;  in  1851  it  was 
195,492,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent. 

In  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  commons  and  waste 
lands,  the  aspect  of  the  county  has  been  completely  changed.  Within 
the  last  sixty  years  more  than  250,000  acres  have  been  inclosed.  Many 
of  the  commons  which  previously  afforded  only  a  scanty  pasturage  to 
a  few  half-starved  sheep  and  cattle,  are  now  covered  witli  iVrtile  corn- 
fields and  profitable  herbage,  and  have  hawthorn  fences,  good  roads, 
and  commodious  farm-buildings. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communication*. — The  east  and  south- 
west parts  of  the  county  are  very  mountainous,  rugged,  and  uneven ; 
the  north  and  north-west  parts  are  low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  ridge*  of  elevated  ground  occupy  the  midland 
part  To  a  traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south- v. 
the  most  interesting.  This  part  contain*  Saddleback,  Skiddaw,  and 
Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  Ullswater,  Thirlmere,  Derwent-water,  and 
Bassenthwaite.  This  magnificent  assemblage  of  lofty  mountains  and 
beautiful  lakes  annually  attract*  tourists  from  all  part*  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  continent,  and  from  America.  Several  of  the  other  district*, 
though  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of 
landscape ;  some  of  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  afford 
perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  delightful  scenery  than  any  other  county. 
Beside*  the  lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  of  smaller  size, 
equally  celebrated  for  their  diversified  and  picturesque  scenery.  But- 
tvrmtire,  Crummock-water,  Lowes-water,  Eunerdale,  Wait-water,  and 
Devock-lake,  are  frequently  visited  by  travellers  in  their  excursions. 
There  arc  also  several  mountain-tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Over-water,  not  far  from  Uldale  ;  Burn-moor-tarn, 
at  the  head  of  Miterdale;  Tarn  Wadling,  near  High  Hesket; 
Talkin-tarn,  in  the  parish  of  Hayton ;  and  Martin-tarn,  in  that  of 
Wigton. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  lake*  of  Cumber- 
hind  :— 
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All  the  lake*  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  particularly  with  trout, 
pike,  and  perch.  Ullswater,  Ennerdale,  Cruuimock,  and  Buttermere 
contain  clmr.  Tarn  Wadling  produces  some  of  the  finest  carp  in  the 
kincdcini.  There  are  several  picturesque  waterfalls,  <if  which  the 
fallowing  arc  the  principal,  with  their  respective  situations  and 
heights : — 
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Scale  Force,  near  Buttermere         ..... 
Barrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswick  .         .         . 

Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick    ..... 
Sour  Milk  Force,  near  Buttermere     ..... 
Airey  Force,  Gowbarrow  Park       ..... 
Nunnery  Cascade,  Croglin         ...... 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains, aud  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated : — 

Feet. 

Scaw-fell  (high  point)           .         .     Eskdale         .        .        .  3166 

Helvellyn Keswick  .         ...  3055 

Skiddaw Keswick        .         .        .  3022 

Bow-fell Eskdale    .         .        .     .  2911 

Cross-fell Alston            .         .         .  2001 

Pillar Vast-water       .        .     .  2893 

Saddleback           ....     Keswick        .         .         .  2787 

Grassmere-fcll          .         .         .     .     Keswick  .         .         .     .  275G 

High  Pike licaket  New  Maikct       .  2101 

Black  Comb Duddon  Mouth           .     .  1919 

Drnt  Hill Egremont      .         .         .  1110 

Scilly  Bank Whiulmen       ...  500 

The  offsets  of  the  western  or  Skiddaw  range  of  primitive  and  tran- 
sition mountains  extend  within  five  miles  of  Carlisle,  and  four  miles 
of  Wigton.  Those  of  the  secondary  (Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do 
not  reach  quite  so  far  north  as  Tindale-fell,  near  Brampton. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Cumberland  are  the  Eden,  the  Esk,  the 
Derwent,  and  the  Duddon.  The  Eden  enters  the  county  on  the  south, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Eamont,  runs  to  the  east  of  Penrith,  and 
passes  Kirkoswald,  Armathwaite,  Corby,  Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlisle, 
receiving  in  its  progress  the  Croglin  and  the  Irthing  on  the  right  bank, 
and  the  Peteril  and  the  Calder  on  the  left  bank.  The  Eden  discharges 
itself  into  the  Solway  Frith,  near  Kocklilf,  where  it  forms  a  fine 
sostuary.  The  scenery  along  the  course  of  the  Eden  in  this  county, 
which  is  about  35  miles,  ia  very  varied  and  beautiful  The  mansions 
and  pleasure-grounds  of  Skirwith  Abbey,  Eden  Hall,  Nunnery,  Arma- 
thwaite, Low  House,  Corby  Castle,  Warwick  Hall,  and  Rickerby, 
adorn  its  banks.  The  Esk  enters  Cumberland  from  Scotland,  and 
passes  Kirk-Andrews  and  Netherby,  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valley  in  a  south-west  direction  to  Longtown.  After  receiving  the 
Liddell,  which  rises  in  Scotland,  and  for  about  eight  miles  forms  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  and  the  Line,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  arising  near  Christenburgh 
Crags,  called  Black  Line  and  White  Line,  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith 
near  Rockliff  Marsh.  Its  course  in  this  county  is  about  10  miles. 
The  Derwent  takes  itg  rise  from  Sparkling-tarn,  among  the  crags  at 
the  head  of  Borrowdale,  passes  through  Styhead-tarn,  and  forms  the 
lake  of  Derwent-water,  at  Keswick,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Greta. 
It  then  pursues  its  course  to  Bassenthwaite  and  Cockermouth.  At 
Bauenthwaite  it  forms  Bassenthwaite-water,  aud  at  Cockermouth  it 
receives  the  Cocker.  After  running  about  33  miles  and  passing  many 
pleasant  seats  and  villages,  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Workington.  The 
Duddon  rises  on  Wrynose-Ml,  near  the  junction  of  Cumberland  with 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  in  its  course  to  the  sea  of  about 
20  milfs,  forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
The  Dudjon  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Duddon  Sands. 

Of  the  smaller  rivers  the  following  may  be  named  : — The  Sark  runs 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  for  about  six  milesnearSolway-moss, 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  Wampool  rises  in  Brockle- 
bank-fclls,  at  Dockray  joins  the  Wiza,  and  runs  past  Oamblesby  to  the 
sea,  which  it  enters  near  Kirkbride.  The  Waver  has  its  origin  in 
Brocklebank  and  Caldbeck-fells,  and  takes  a  similar  course  to  the 
estuary.  The  Ellen  rises  from  Caldbeck-fells,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Maryport  after  a  course  of  about  18  miles.  The  Nent  rises  in  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and  joins  the  South 
Tyne  near  the  town  of  Alston.  The  South  Tyne  has  its  source  in  a 
swamp  or  bog-ground  about  7  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  summit  of 
Cross-fell,  and  a  little  below  Alston  enters  Northumberland.  The 
Tees  rises  in  the  same  swamp,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the 
South  Tyne,  and  for  nearly  four  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  brandling,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
smaller  streams  with  trout  and  eels.  Salmon-fishing  commences  in 
the  Eden,  January  1st;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and  Esk,  March  10th  :  it 
closes  on  the  25th  of  September  in  all  the  Cumberland  rivers  except 
the  Derwent,  in  which  it  continues  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the 
lot!,  of  October.  Game,  especially  grouse,  is  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Frith  is  the  only  canal 
in  Cumberland.  [CARLISLE.]  Two  important  turnpike-roads  cross 
the  county :  one  passes  from  east  to  west  and  the  other  from  south 
to  north  ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  principal  roads  between  London  and 
Glasgow  and  Edinbui-gh,  enters  the  county  near  Penrith.  It  passes 
through  Carlisle  and  then  through  Longtown  to  Edinburgh ;  previously 
giving  off  a  branch  3  miles  north  of  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna, 
which  crosses  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  road  from  east  to 
wegt  extends  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  56  miles,  and  from  Carlisle 
to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  A  turnpike-road  extends  from  Brampton  to 
Longtown,  1 1  miles :  there  is  also  one  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside, 


1C  miles,  which  passes  through  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  country. 
There  are  several  other  turnpike-roads.  The  Lancashire,  Kendal,  and 
Carlisle  railway  enters  the  county  near  Penrith  and  proceeds  in  a 
northerly  direction  past  Carlisle,  quitting  the  county  at  Springfield, 
about  10  miles  from  Carlisle  :  its  total  length  in  Cumberland  is  about 
30  miles.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  proceeds  eastward  from 
Carlisle  ;  its  entire  length  in  the  county,  which  it  quits  near  Deuton, 
is  about  20  miles.  The  Carlisle  and  Maryport  railway  proceeds  from 
Carlisle  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Maryport,  28  miles,  whence 
it  is  continued  along  the  coast  past  Workington  and  Whitehaven,  by 
the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  junction  to  Broughton,  38  miles.  From 
Workington  a  branch,  84  miles  long,  is  carried  on  to  Cockermouth. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Jec. — Cumberland  is  situated  in  the  red  marl 
district  which  lines  the  western  base  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
denominated  the  British  Apennines  (the  Backbone  of  England), 
extending  from  the  Tweed  into  Derbyshire.  This  district  extends  in 
a  northerly  direction  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cheshire  plain, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Lancashire  into  Cumberland  and  the  south 
of  Dumfriesshire.  White  arid  red  sandstone,  but  chiefly  the  latter, 
may  be  found  almost  everywhere  within  the  limits  described.  St. 
Bees'  Head  is  entirely  composed  of  new  red-sandstone.  At  White- 
haven  the  red  marl  formation  is  seen  reposing  on  the  coal  formation, 
covered  by  the  marl-beds  containing  gypsum  :  the  same  formation  is 
seen  filling  up  the  great  space  between  the  Cumberland  group  of 
mountains  and  the  British  Apennines  at  Cross-fell.  At  Newbiggin 
and  Coat-hill,  near  Carlisle,  gypsum  is  found  lying  in  red  argillaceous 
marl  between  two  strata  of  sandstone  :  the  former  quarry  is  much 
wrought,  and  gypsuni  is  exported  in  great  quantities  from  Carlisle. 
At  Barrock,  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Newbiggin,  is  a  large  rock  of 
greenstone,  much  used  on  the  public  roads.  A  trap  or  basaltic  rock 
is  also  observed  near  Berrier,  at  the  hill  called  Binsey,  and  also  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Derwent,  near  Cockermouth.  The  primitive  aud 
transition  groups  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sienite, 
hypersthene,  greenstone,  slate,  old  red-sandstone,  and  mountain  lime- 
stone. A  gray  kind  of  granite  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Caldew,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw  ;  and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river 
Greta,  between  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback.  Sienite  is  met  with  at 
Irton-fell,  Muncaster-fell,  and  Nether  Wasdale ;  and  hypersthene,  in 
conjunction  with  quartz  aud  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the  class 
of  sienite,  at  Carrock-fell.  A  reddish  felspar  porphyry  is  found  on 
Ambroth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  St.  John's  Vale,  near  Keswick. 
Varieties  of  slate,  intersected  by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  and  the  adjacent  moun tains. 
The  common  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  rag,  schistic 
earth,  or  whintin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and  Patterdale,  Scaw-fell 
and  Helvellyn,  and  some  adjacent  places,  gray  slate  ia  associated  with 
hornstone,  amygdaloid,  and  argillaceous  porphyry,  constituting  the 
towering  crags  and  lofty  precipices  of  these  districts.  Many  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  lakes  fall  over  rocks  of  this  description.  Quartz, 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  epidote,  and  sometimes  agate,  opal, 
and  chalcedony,  are  fouud  in  these  rocks.  The  old  red-sandstone 
occurs  near  Melmerby.  Metalliferous  limestone,  productive  of  lead 
ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and  also  of  the  west  of 
the  county.  Boulderstones,  from  the  granite  rocks  of  Dumfriesshire, 
occur  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county ;  and  some  of  the  granite  of 
Caldew  and  of  the  sienite  of  Carrock  is  found  near  Carlisle.  Shap-fell 
boulders  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  and  boulders 
from  the  sienite  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale  are  met  with  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  county. 

The  minerals  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago,  limestone, 
and  coal.  Tho  principal  lead-mines  are  situated  at  Alston,  and  are 
almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  which 
institution  they  were  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Derweutwater.  Silver  and  copper  are  found 
in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  same  veins  with  the  lead-ore.  Silver  and 
lead  are  got  in  abundance  at  Greenside  and  Eagle-crag  in  Patterdale. 
Veins  of  lead-ore  have  been  found  aud  worked  between  Skiddaw  and 
Saddleback,  in  Buttermere,  Newlands,  and  Thornthwaite.  There  are 
copper-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbeck,  aud  at  Wythburn.  There  is  one 
also  below  the  level  of  Derweut-water,  aud  another  in  the  parish  of 
Lowes-water.  Iron-ore  is  raised  in  great  abundance  near  Egremont ; 
the  thickness  of  the  band  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said 
to  be  between  24  and  25  feet.  The  quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped 
from  Ulverston  and  Barrow  is  very  great.  The  ore  of  this  county 
produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity  of  metal  that  is  got  from 
iron-ore  in  general.  Coal  is  worked  to  a  large  amount  at  White- 
haven,  Workingtou,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Maryport,  whence  it  is 
exported  to  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  also  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell,  Talkin,  and 
Blenkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply  for  Carlisle,  Brampton, 
Penrith,  and  the  intermediate  country.  Some  of  this  coal  is  now 
exported  at  Port  Carlisle  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  are  collieries 
at  Gilcrux,  Arkleby,  Oughterside,  Bolton,  and  Hewer-lull.  Limestone 
is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  In  some  places  it  is 
burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  particularly  to  the  west  of 
Scotland.  At  Catlands  the  limestone  is  overlaid  by  the  coal-measures 
on  all  sides.  Plumbago,  or  black-lead,  is  found  in  irregular  masses  in. 
a  rock  of  gray  felspar  porphyry  at  Borrowdale  near  Keswick.  A  little 
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cobalt  bu  been  got  at  Newlands,  and  antimony  near  Bassenthwaite- 
Lapis  caUiniuari*,  small  quantities  of  manganese,  galena,  iron  pyriten, 
and  spar  of  various  kinds  and  of  different  colours  and  form*  are  found 
in  *everal  places.  Slate  of  a  pale-blue  colour  and  of  the  fined  quality 
fa  plentiful  in  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ke*wick  and  UUswater. 

Climate,  Soil,  Ayriculturt. — In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of 
coast  and  the  numerous  high  mountain*,  the  climate  is  various.  The 
mountains  and  high  grounds  are  cold  and  piercing ;  the  lower  parts 
are  mild  and  temperate :  the  whole  county  it  exposed  to  wet  and 
Tariable  weather,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and 
many  instance*  of  longevity  occur.  The  annual  mean  quantity  of 
rain  at  Carlisle  is  about  30  inches ;  at  Wigton,  34  inches ;  at  White- 
haven,  50  inches ;  and  at  Keswick  68  inches.  April  on  an  average  is 
the  driest  month  of  the  year.  July,  August,  September,  and  October 
are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  falls  in  each  of  these 
m""tj"  as  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  about  one-third  less  rain  falls 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than  in  the  last  six  months.  The 
•oil  of  this  county  varies  much ;  it  often  differs  in  the  same  parish, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  same  field.  The  mountainous  districts  are 
bleak  and  barren  ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  being  mossy  or  dry  gravel 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  sheep  pastures  and 
preserves  for  moor-game.  Some  good  land  of  dry  brown  loam  is 
found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  smaller  moun- 
tains. On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  much  valuable  ground, 
consisting  of  rich  brown  loam.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is  light,  sand  or 
gravel.  The  lowland  country,  extending  from  Carlisle  in  every 
direction  for  many  miles,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth  ;  this  land  has  been  much 
improved  by  draining,  which  is  now  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  clayey  loam  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wigton.  Band  and  light  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likewise 
near  Penrith.  In  the  west  of  the  county  there  is  some  wet  soil  on  a 
clay  bottom,  and  also  some  hazel  mould.  The  subsoil  in  many  places 
is  a  wet  sterile  clay.  The  agriculture  of  the  county  has  improved 
considerably  of  late  yean,  and  great  quantities  of  com  and  produce 
of  various  kinds  are  now  exported.  The  chief  exports  are  from  Port 
Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport,  and  consist  of 
catllf,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon,  Ac.  The  land 
bMng  divided  into  small  farms,  the  dairies  are  necessarily  on  a  small 
scale,  though  their  produce  is  excellent,  and  bears  a  high  price  in  the 
market.  Many  of  the  farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  some  are 
not  more  than  30  or  50  acres.  They  are  possessed  on  verbal  or  written 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.  There  are  few  farms  let  on  leases 
of  14  or  21  years.  Many  persons,  provincially  called  '  lairds,'  or 
'  statesmen,'  occupy  their  own  lands,  which  in  some  instances  have 
passed  for  several  centuries  in  a  regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same 
families.  Some  of  these  persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which 
forms  a  peculiar  trait  in  their  character.  A  small  part  of  the  land,  in 
some  places,  lies  in  open  town  fields,  which  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  the  common  improvement  in  husbandry.  This  land  usually  lies  in 
ridges  of  variable  width,  upon  which  the  grazing  cattle  that  are  herded 
do  frequent  injuries  to  tho  crops.  In  other  places  there  are  certain 
common  lauds  that  are  annually  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses,  on  a 
fixed  day,  by  the  owners  or  occupiers.  These  lands  are  always  in 
grass.  In  high  and  mountainous  districts  the  chief  object  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  fanners  is  their  sheep  stock,  though  of  late  years 
a  considerable  quantity  of  high-lying  land  baa  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the  steep  declivities,  is  very  laborious. 
In  some  of  these  places  the  climate  is  cold,  the  corn  backward,  and 
the  harvest  late.  The  valleys  and  low  ground  are  cultivated  chiefly 
for  grain,  and  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ; 
these  are  alternated  with  turnips  and  potatoes  or  fallow.  Some  of  the 
lands  that  are  well  supplied  with  water  are  kept  as  meadows  or 
pastures  for  dairies,  and  for  rearing  and  fattening  cattle. 

Candlemas  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms,  and  the  renU 
an  paid  half-yearly,  in  equal  portions,  at  Lammas  and  Candlemas. 
The  modern  farm-house,  have  a  handsome  appearance,  being  generally 
built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  blue  slate.  The  old  farm  buildings 
•ad  cottages  have  clay  or  mud  walls,  and  are  thatched  with  straw. 
TWe  in  a  great  variety  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep,  called  •  Herd  wick*,'  from  their  being  farmed  out  to  herds  at  a 
yearly  sum,  is  met  with  on  the  mountain*,  at  the  head  of  the  Duddon 
and  K*k  rivers.  The  ewes  and  wethers  and  many  of  the  tups  are 
polled  ;  their  faces  and  legs  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse. 
They  an  lively  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  tups  are  in  great 
request  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other  flocks.  There  are  several 
agricultural  societies  and  cattle  shows  in  the  county,  which  give  a 
stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  encourag*  improvements  in  the  breed  of 
live  stock,  by  distributing  rewards  anil  premiums.  At  Carlisle,  White- 
haven,  and  Penrith  are  horticultural  and  floral  societies,  which  are 
well  supported,  and  are  of  service  in  exciting  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit*  and  flowers. 

Cumberland  farmers  are  in  general  temperate,  social,  and  intelligent 
people.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  in  their  usual  modes  of  life 
frugal  and  industrious.  They  rise  early  and  labour  hard.  They  wear 
•logs  and  coarse  plain  dresses,  take  oatmeal  porridge  to  breakfast,  and 
often  bacon  and  salt  meat  to  dinner.  Their  bread  is  commonly  made 


of  barley,  or  of  barley  and  rye.  In  some  placet,  oaten  bread  formed 
into  thin  cakes,  and  '  scons,'  or  unleavened  cakes,  are  chiefly  used. 
Milk,  potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  universally  consumed. 
Tea,  wheat  bread,  and  animal  food  are  now  fast  superseding  these 
simple  articles  of  diet.  About  60  years  ago  the  farmers  wore  kelt 
cloth,  which  was  of  a  gray  colour  and  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name 
of  '  gray-coats,'  which  the  Cumbrians  received.  Home-spun  clothes 
are  now  only  worn  by  a  few  persons  in  the  mountain  districts.  The 
peasants  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  «.f  their  i-Ml.lren.  In 
some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  pay  is  not  adequate  to  support 
the  master,  he  is  allowed  a  '  whittle-gate,'  or  the  privilege  of  dining 
hi  rotation  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils — a  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  also  in  some  places  with  the  poorer  clergy.  Farm-servants 
are  hired  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  large 
market-towns.  They  stand  in  the  market-places,  and  are  distinguished 
by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  green  branch  in  their  months.  After 
the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  mil  I 
festivity.  Cumbrian  peasantry  have  various  festive  meetings,  called 
the  '  kirn,'  or  harvest-home,  sheep-ehearing,  merry  nights,  and  upshots. 
Bridewains  and  bidden-weddiugs  are  still  held  in  some  part*  of  the 
county.  Wrestling,  running,  and  leaping  are  the  favourite  amusements 
and  athletic  exercises  of  the  peasantry. 

Dirinooi,  Town*,  «fre. — This  county  is  divided  into  five  wards,  or 
hundreds,  known  by  the  names  of  Allerdale  above  Dcrwent,  All' 
below  Derwent,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  Cumberland, 
Leatb,   and  Eakdale  wards.     It  contains  one  city.  r.un.isi.K  ;    the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  COCKERMOUTH,    ami   WHITKIIAVKN,   and 
15  market-towns,  namely,  ALSTON,  BOOTLE,  BRAMITON,  EOBEMOXT, 
Harrington,      Hesket-Newmarket,     Ireby,     KESWICK,      Kirk. 
LOKQTOWK,  MAUYPORT,   PENRITH,  Ravenglaes,  WIOTOX,  and  V 
INOTON.      Harrington,   Hesket-Newmarket,  Ireby,   Kirkoswald,   and 
KavcnglasH  we  notice  here;    the  other  towns  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names. 

Harrington,   population   of  the   pariah  2169   in  1851,  is  a  small 
flourishing  sea-port  about  3  miles  S.  from  Workington.     The  houses 
are  mostly  modern  and  well  built.     The  harbour  is  well  constructed, 
and  the  trade  steadily  increasing.     Coal  and  lime  arc  exported.     In 
the  coal  trade,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Irish  ports,  in 
of  40  vessels  are  employed ;  and  in  the  lime  trade,  which  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with   the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,   there   ore  I 
hundred  sloops.     Here  are  a  yard  for  ship-building,  a  rope-walk,  and 
a  vitriol  and  copperas  manufactory.     The  parish  church  is  a  plain 
structure  without  a  tower.      There  are  chapels  for   Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  a  British  school,  and  a  clothing  society, 
is  here  a  station  of  the  Whitehaven  Junction  railway.      Iron-stone 
and  fire-clay  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Httket-Neinmarkel  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caldew,  13  miles  8.W.  from  Carlisle:    population   of  Ca.1 
parish,  in  which  Hesket  is  situated,  1667.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
anrl  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.     It  has  a  small  weekly  market 
on  Friday ;  and  there  are  several  fairs  which  are  well  attended. 

Ireby,  population  of  the  parish  505  in  1851,  is  16  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Carlisle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Ellen,  which  issues 
from  Over-water  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Maryport  Ireby  is  a  very 
old  town,  having  had  a  market  granted  to  it  600  years  ago.  The 
church  is  small.  There  is  a  school  with  a  trifling  endowment.  Clea 
Hall,  Whitehall  House,  and  Snittlegarth  are  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Kirkoncald,  population  of  the  parish  925,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
vale  on  the  small  river  Raven  about  half  a  mile  above  its  ju 
with  the  Eden,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle.  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyr  and  king  of  Northumber- 
land. The  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells,  stands  about  a  furlong 
eastward  from  the  church  on  an  elevated  site.  Near  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle  and  a  mansion  called  the  College.  The 
town  is  amply  supplied  with  water.  There  are  a  paper-mill,  a  saw- 
mill, a  mill  for  canting  and  spinning  wool,  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and 
coal-  and  lime-works.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there 
are  great  market*  on  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide  and  August  5th. 

Ravatglatt,  population  of  the  parish  of  Muucastvr  in  which  it  is 
situated  623,  \»  a  small  market-town  and  sea-port,  situated  along  the 
coast  at  the  confluence  of  the  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt.  There  is  a  fair 
held  here  with  very  singular  customs  and  ceremonies  on  August  5th. 
It  ha*  a  market  on  Friday,  a  large  workhouse,  and  an  endowed  school. 
Near  this  place  are  Muncaster  House  and  the  ruins  of  Walls  Castle. 
Oysters  abound  on  the  coast  between  this  town  and  Bootle.  Uaven- 
glass  possesses  a  small  coasting  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  timliei •,  anil  coal. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villagcn,  with  their 
population  in  1851  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

Abbey  Holmr,  or  Holme  Cultram,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Wigton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waver :  population  of  the  | 
3212.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery,  which  was  founded  liy  King  Henry  I.  At  tin-  west  end  ia 
an  elaborate  Norman  doorway.  The  Wesloyan  Methodists  and 
Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  Fairs  are  held  on  October  29th  and 
on  the  Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide.  Allonby  is  on  the  tea-coast, 
5  miles  N.E.  from  Maryport:  population  of  the  chapelry  749. 
Allonby  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing  during  the  season.  The 
village  contains  some  good  houses  and  has  a  neat  appearance.  The 
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herring  fishery  formerly  employed  the  inhabitants,  but  is  now  of  little 
consequence.  There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  place  of  worship 
for  Quakers.  Aspatria,  about  6  miles  N.  E.  from  Maryport :  population  of 
the  joint  township  of  Aspatria  and  Bray  ton,  1123.  The  parish  church 
has  many  interesting  architectural  features.  The  Independents  have 
a  place  of  worship  in  Aspatria.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Thursdays. 
St.  Bees,  a  village  near  the  sea-coast,  about  4  miles  S.  from  White- 
haven  :  population  of  the  township,  971.  The  parish  church  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Bega  :  the  building  is  cruci- 
form and  has  a  massive  tower.  The  nave  only  is  used  for  public 
worship.  The  chancel  is  occupied  by  the  Clerical  College  and  School 
of  Divinity,  established  in  1816  by  Dr.  Law,  late  bishop  of  Chester, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  intended  for  holy  orders.  Nearly 
1000  clergymen  have  been  educated  at  St.  Bees'  College.  The  number 
ordained  in  1851-52  was  34.  There  were  115  students  attending  the 
college  in  1852.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  by  Archbishop  Grindall,  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  about  12001.  a  year.  The  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  has 
the  appointment  of  the  head  and  second  masters.  There  were  167 
scholars  in  1852.  The  school  has  some  presentations  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Brigham,  about 
14  miles  W.  from  Cockermouth :  population  of  the  township,  446. 
The  parish  is  extensive,  having  as  its  boundaries  the  lakes  of  Bassen- 
thwaite,  Buttermere,  Crummock,  and  Lowes-water,  and  the  river 
Derwent.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  possessing  some  fine  windows ;  it  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  in  a  position  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
Borrowdale,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Crosthwaite ;  the  name  is 
also  applied  to  an  extensive  and  exceedingly  picturesque  district : 
population  of  the  township,  425.  The  celebrated  mines  of  plumbago 
or  black  lead  are  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,  about 
9  miles  from  Keswick.  Borrowdale  chapel,  which  is  near  Rosthwaite, 
was  rebuilt  and  somewhat  enlarged  about  twenty  years  back. 
Borrowdale  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Furness.  The  people 
of  the  district  are  chiefly  employed  in  mining  and  agriculture.  A 
sheep  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  Bownea, 
124  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle  :  population  of  the  township,  508. 
The  village  is  built  on  a  cliff  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Tunnocelum  was  in  the  parish  of  Bowness ; 
many  coins  and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  Bowness 
is  much  frequented  by  summer  visiters  for  bathing.  Although  Bow- 
ness  is  7  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Solway  Frith,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Esk  and  Sark,  and  the  distance  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  is 
about  2  miles,  the  sands  are  traversed  at  low  water,  when  travellers 
are  conducted  across  by  guides  between  Bowness  and  Annan  in 
Dumfriesshire ;  at  high  water  the  channel  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
Urge  burden.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  small 
building  of  ancient  date.  There  ia  here  a  Free  school  founded  in 
1785.  About  a  mile  E.  from  Bowness,  at  a  place  called  the  Binnacle, 
the  ship  canal  from  the  city  of  Carlisle  opens  into  the  Frith. 
[CARLISLE.]  Buryh,  in  the  parish  of  Burgh-by-Sand»,  a  village  about 
5  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Carlisle,  and  about  2  miles  from  Port 
Carlisle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden  :  population  of  the  township,  541. 
The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  passes  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the  north 
side.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  is  an  ancient  building, 
constructed  evidently  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well  as  of  worship. 
Buttermere,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  about  8  miles 
S  W.  from  Keswick,  situated  between  Buttermere-water  and 
Crummock-water :  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Buttermere,  78. 
The  village  consists  of  a  few  small  cottages  and  farm-houses. 
The  chapel  is  a  small  building  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev. 
Vaughan  Thomas.  The  chapel  which  formerly  occupied  the  same 
site  was  of  very  diminutive  size,  probably  the  smallest  chapel  in 
England.  Buttermere-water  or  lake  attracts  many  visitors  on  account 
of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  lake  itself  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Caldbeck,  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Carlisle  :  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  1667.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Kentigern,  was  repaired  in  1818  ;  the  date  of  its  erection  is  said  to  be 
1112.  The  Independents  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  Cald- 
beck possesses  a  woollen  manufactory  for  blankets,  flannels,  duffles, 
and  stocking-yarns ;  a  fulling-mill,  tile-works,  bleach  and  dye-works, 
and  a  brewery.  About  three  miles  south  from  the  village  are  lead- 
mines.  Colder  Bridge,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Whitehaven  :  population 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Bridget  Beckennet,  664.  The  village,  which  is 
nituated  on  elevated  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Calder,  is  much 
vUit«d  on  account  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey,  which 
stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  the  village. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  for  monks  of  the  Cister- 
cian order.  Part  of  the  abbey  church  remains,  with  a  tower  supported 
on  pillars,  from  which  spring  beautiful  pointed  arches.  Dahttm,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Caldew,  about  4  miles  S.S.W.  from  Carlisle  : 
population  of  the  township,  1022.  A  small  market  is  held  here.  The 
pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  rebuilt  about  a  century 
ago  :  there  are  two  Free  schools.  Rose  Castle,  an  ancient  building, 
a  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  episcopal  residence  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
hag  received  a  thorough  remodelling  at  the  hands  of  the  present 


bishop.  Water-power  is  applied  from  the  Caldew  to  work  several 
cotton-mills,  a  flax-mill,  and  a  flour-mill.  There  is  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  Dearham,  about  2  miles  E.  from  Maryport : 
population  of  the  township,  1209.  Coal  is  extensively  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  an  earthenware  manufactory.  The 
church  has  an  ancient  font  with  curious  carvings.  The  churchyard 
contains  a  sculptured  cross  of  considerable  antiquity.  Egremont, 
population  of  the  parish  2049,  about  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Whitehaven,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehen,  the  stream  flowing  from 
Ennerdale  Lake.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 
low  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  There 
is  a  National  school.  The  ruins  of  Egremont  Castle,  a  fortress  erected 
in  the  12th  century,  stand  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  Egremont  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
but  the  expense  of  paying  their  representatives  being  too  great  for 
the  town,  the  privilege  was,  on  petition,  taken  away.  A  small  market 
is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  February,  May,  and  Sep- 
tember. £Uenborough,  about  a  mile  S.E.  from  Maryport :  population 
of  the  joint  township  of  Elle'nborough  and  Ewanrigg,  969.  This  place 
was  the  site  of  an  important  Roman  station  named  Glanaventa.  Many 
Roman  remains,  including  altars  and  inscribed  tablets,  have  been 
found  here.  The  Free  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  trustees. 
Garrigill,  in  the  parish  of  Alston,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  adjoining  the  county  of  Durham,  population  of  the  chapelry 
1443,  is  situated  near  the  river  Tyne,  a  few  miles  from  its  source,  and 
is  distant  about  27  miles  E.S.E.  from  Carlisle.  The  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
Garrigill  is  conjointly  with  ALSTON  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
Gosforth,  about  5  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ravenglass  :  population  of  the 
parish,  1116.  The  village  is  of  considerable  size,  but  rather  irregularly 
built.  The  parish  church  is  a  small  but  neat  building.  The  church- 
yard contains  a  stone  column,  which  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  here  on  April  25th  and  October  18th. 
Greystoke,  about  18  miles  N.  from  Carlisle  :  population  of  the  town- 
ship, 345.  A  few  broken  towers  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
castle ;  the  present  castle  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  was  improved  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  around  the 
castle  is  an  extensive  park,  stocked  with  deer.  The  parish  church  is 
a  spacious  edifice  of  the  decorated  style.  In  the  parish  are  collieries 
and  slate  quarries.  Hetket,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Carlisle  ;  High  and 
Low  Hesket  form  one  township,  the  population  of  which  was  806. 
The  parish  church,  which  was  repaired  in  1760,  is  a  commodious 
edifice.  There  is  an  Endowed  school,  which  had  80  scholars  in  1852. 
Quarries  of  gypsum  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this 
parish  the  Court  of  Inglewood  Forest  for  the  disposal  of  manorial 
business  is  annually  held  on  St.  Barnabas  Day  under  a  thorn-tree  by 
the  road  side.  Millom,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Duddon,  6  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Bootle,  population  of  the  townships  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Millom,  980,  was  formerly  a  market-town ;  it  is  now  a  place  of  no 
consequence.  There  is  here  a  small  fishery,  and  there  are  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious 
monuments.  The  remains  of  a  castle  are  used  as  a  farm-house. 
Nenthead,  44  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Alston,  population  of  the  chapelry, 
1964,  is  a  somewhat  busy  place  ;  it  has  a  small  customary  market  on 
Thursday.  The  church,  a  handsome  building,  of  which  all  the  scats 
except  six  are  free,  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1845.  There  is  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  The  market-house  is  a  convenient  struc- 
ture with  a  clock  tower.  The  London  Lead  Mining  Company  have 
extensive  smelting-works  here  :  they  maintain  a  surgeon  for  their 
workmen  and  miners,  and  have  founded  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  miners'  children.  Seaton,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  from  Work- 
ington,  population  of  the  township  835,  is  a  thriving  place  owing  to 
extensive  iron-works  and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
remains  of  an  old  fortress  are  standing,  which  are  known  as  Burrow 
Walls.  Sebergham,  10  miles  S.  from  Carlisle,  population  of  the  parish 
855,  is  a  picturesque  little  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Caldew, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  church  is  small  but  rather 
handsome.  In  the  parish  are  extensive  coal-mines  and  limestone- 
quarries.  Wetheral,  4  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Carlisle,  population  of  the 
township  635.  There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
The  church  is  a  rather  superior  building  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
In  the  parish  are  mills  for  cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of 
checks  and  ginghams.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  has  a 
station  at  Wetheral. 

Divieions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes.— The  whole  of  the 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  the  exception  of  the  ward  of 
Allerdale-above-Derwent  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  parish  of 
Alston  in  that  of  Durham.  There  are  3  deaneries,  Carlisle,  Penrith, 
andWigton;  1  archdeaconry;  104  parishes;  41  rectories;  28  vicar- 
ages ;  and  59  perpetual  curacies  and  chapelries.  According  to  the 
'  Census  of  Religious  Worship'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  in  the  county  389  places  of  worship,  of  which  161  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  96  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  24  to 
Independents,  23  to  Primitive  Methodists,  20  to  Quakers,  17  to  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  17  to  Scotch  Presbyterians,  »  to  Baptists,  8  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  14  to  smaller  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings 
provided  in  all  was  101,608.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
Cumberland  is  divided  into  9  Unions  :  Alston  with  GarngOl  Bootle, 
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impton,  Carlisle,  Cockermoutb,  I.ongtowii,  Penrith,  Whitehaven, 
tod  Wigton.  These  Unions  include  200  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  838,864  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  194,935. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  province  of  York,  and  in  the 
northern  circuit.  The  arizes  are  held  nt  Carlisle  twice  a  year.  The 
Midsummer  and  Christmas  quarter-Marions  are  held  at  Carlisle,  and 
the  Eaiter  and  Michaelmas  sesaions  at  Cockermouth.  County  court* 
an  held  at  Alston,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Keswick,  Penrith,  White- 
haven,  and  Wigton.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  two  for  the  eastern  and  two  for  the  western  division. 
Carlisle  sends  two  members,  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  two,  and 
Whitehaven  one. 

Hilary  a»A  Axtiq*ilu*.—The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Cumberland 
of  whom  we  have  any  account  were  tho  Brigante*,  a  bold  and  warlike 
people,  conquered  by  the  Romans  about  A.D.  121,  when  the  famous 
Roman  or  I'icts'  WaU  was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravage* 
of  the  Caledonians,  who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
[BRITANMA.]     This   barrier  was  formed  of  earth,  and   connected  a 
chain  of  forta  erected  by  Agricola  in  78:  being  found  insufficient, 
Severus,  in  210,  built  one  of  stone,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  the   Solway  Frith.     The   last   was   strengthened  by  an  outward 
ditch,   and  guarded   by  towers  and  a  chain  of  forts  and   stations. 
Remains  of  both  walla,  but  particularly  of  that  of  Severus,  may  still 
be  traced  in  several  places.    At  a  very  early  period  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  the  true  and  genuine  Britons,  were  called  Cumbri  :  and 
hence  probably  the  name  of  the  district,  Cumberland.     In  almost 
every  part  of  the  county  are  remains  of  British  and  Roman  anti- 
quities.    About  three  miles  from  Kirkoswald  is  a  Druidical  temple, 
consisting  of  a  circle  of  67,  or  according  to  some  account*  72,  unhewn 
stones,  called    Long   Meg  and  her   Daughters.      Another  and   more 
entire  circle  of  48  rude  stones  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  Keswick.     This  county  has  been  a  perfect  magazine  of  Roman 
antiquities.     The  remains  of  Roman  garrisons  or  stations  are  still 
distinctly   observable  at  Mary  port,    Old  Carlisle,   Old  Penrith,  and 
Bewcastle.     Several  altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  instruments,  utensils, 
Ac.  have  been  discovered  at  these  places.     After  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the  city  of  Carlisle  reduced 
to  a  complete  state  of  ruin  by  the  Scots  and  Picts.     The  country 
had   also  to  endure  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.     During  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  it  was  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but 
was  governed  by  it*  own  chieftain  under  what  wns  called  the  Danish 
law,  until  the  Norman  Conquest.     In  945  Cumberland  was  granted 
to  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of 
war  and  bloodshed  between  the  two  crowns,  being  sometimes  tinder 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  England  and  sometimes  under  that  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland.     At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  county  was 
in  such  a  state  of  poverty  and  desolation  that  it  was  not  rated  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  William  the  Conqueror  having  ntmitted  all  its 
taxes.     Walter,    one  of  his   countrymen,  laid   the   foundation    of  a 
priory  at  Carlisle,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  episcopal 
lee.     In    1237    Cumberland   was   finally   annexed   to   the   crown   of 
England  by  Henry  III.  at  a  conference  held  at  York;  but  the  fends 
between  the  two  kingdom*  continued  for  more  than  three  centurim 
afterwards,  and  this  county,  situated  on  the  borders,  and  containing 
the  '  debateable  land,'  was  often  the  scene  of  contention,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.      In    1307    Edward   I.    died,   on   an    expedition   towards 
Scotland,  at  Burgh  Marsh,  near  Carlisle,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.     The  inhabitant*  of  the  county  at  various 
time*  suffered  many   cruelties  and  deprivations,  had  several  towns 
burnt  and  monasteries  destroyed,  and  were  not  relieved  from  hostile 
attacks   and   inroads   until   the  union   of  the   two   crowns   by    the 
sinueeslmi  of  James  I.     Kveii  lifter  this  time,  outrages  and  robberies 
were  frequently  committed.     During  the   civil    war   between   King 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  and  also  during  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
Carlisle  was  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  were  much  harassed  and 
distressed.     This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellion 
of  1715  ;  and  again  in  1745,  when  Carlisle  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Charles  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and   was  retaken   by  the   king's 
forces  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  formerly  several  monasteries  and  ancient  hospitals  in 
Cumberland.  The  Augustine  monks  had  a  priory  at  Lanercost  and 
another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  had  priories  at  Wetheral, 
8t  Bee*,  and  Beaton.  The  Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holme 
Cnltram  and  another  at  Calder.  There  was  u  convent  of  <!ray 
friar,  at  Penrith ;  one  of  Black  friars  and  another  of  Gray  friars 
at  Carlisle.  There  wen  religion*  houses  of  ancient  foundation  at 
Carlisle,  8t  Bees,  and  Dacre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  In 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  which  place  there 
was  an  hospital  for  thirteen  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  At 
Wigton,  an  hospital  and  free  chapel  were  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard. 
Many  of  the  old  churches  exhibit  remains  of  the  Norman  and  earl] 
gothic  architecture.  Specimens  of  tho  Norman  style  may  be  seen  ii 
the  churches  of  Aspatria,  Torpenbow,  and  Kirklinton;  and  of  th 
pointed  gothic  in  the  abbeys  of  Lanercost  and  Holme  Cultram.  Th_ 
west  end  of  the  last-mentioned  abbey  ia  a  good  specimen  of  the  later 
perpendicular  style.  The  churches  of  Burgh-by-Sandu,  Newton 
Arloih,  and  Great  Salkeld  have  strongly  fortified  towers,  which 
probably  served  a*  place*  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  these 


village*  in  the  time  of  an  invasion.  Cockermouth  church,  "• 
the  finest  churches  in  the  county,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night 
of  Friday,  Nov.  15th,  1850,  but  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  neat 
and  commodious  building,  erected  by  subscription.  In  1851  tho 
county  possessed  *even  savings  banks,  at  Alston,  Carlisle,  Cocker- 
moutb, Keswick,  Maryport,  Whitehaven,  and  Workington.  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November,  1851, 
u  2S0.776/.  16*. 

CUMBRAE,  or  CUMBRAY,  Big  or  Great,  Buteshire,  Scotland,  an 
aland  and  parish  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  3  4  miles  in  length 
rom  N.E.  to  S.W.,  2  mile*  in  breadth,  from  10  to  11  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  about  5120  acres.    It  lies  between  65*  45' 
and  55°  4V  N.  lat,  4°  52'  and  4°  56'  W.  long.,  4  miles  K.  from  tlic 
aland  of  Bute  and  2  miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.     The 
population  in  1851  was  1266. 

The  name  Cumbrae,  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  signifies  a  steep  coast 
rising  from  the  sea,  an  appearance  which  the  island  may  at  one  time 
lave  presented,  though  the  level  of  the  ocean  having  sunk,  the  sea 
las  now  left  a  flat  space  along  the  whole  shore  to  the  base  of  a  range 
of  hills  which  run  from  south  to  north,  and  extend  nearly  the  whole 
cngth  of  the  island,  reaching  about  the  middle  an  elevation  ••. 
eet.  The  shore  is  in  some  place*  sandy,  in  others  gravelly  and 
clayey,  but  in  general  it  is  rocky.  The  temperature  of  the  island  is 
mild ;  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  south  and  west,  and  ore 
requently  accompanied  by  rain ;  the  north  and  east  winds  are  cold, 
but  the  cold  is  rarely  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  The  brown 
whinstone  forms  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  is  used  for  making  the 
roads.  Freestone  is  quarried  in  abundance.  The  beds  of  this  stone 
are  generally  intersected  by  the  whin.  Limestone  is  found  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  The  soil  along  the  shore  is  light  and  sandy.  In 
the  valleys  it  is  a  rich  black  loam,  bedded  on  clay,  and  producing 
good  crops,  while  on  the  high  grounds  and  hills  it  is  light  and  thin, 
ind  covered  with  heath.  There  is  not  much  wood  on  the  Man.). 
Three-fifths  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation.  The  island  abounds 
with  excellent  spring  water. 

The  island  of  Cumbrae  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Glasgow  holding  about  two-thirds  of  the  soil. 
The  land  is  divided  into  large  farms,  the  houses  and  buildings  of 
which  are  generally  good.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised,  though  the 
|iasturagc  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  principal  agricultural 
employment. 

The  village  of  MUlpart  is  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
island,  in  55°  46'  N.  lat,  4°  54'  W.  long.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  sea-bathing.  There  is  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
affording  complete  protection  from  every  storm  to  a  large  number 
of  vessels.  A  fine  pier  woo  erected  several  years  ago  by  Lord  Bute. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  occupied  in  weaving.  There 
is  daily  steam  communication  between  Millport  and  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
and  the  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  a  ferry  at  all  times 
from  the  island  to  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Several  small  vessels,  chiefly 
sloops,  from  15  tons  to  50  tons  burden,  belong  to  the  harbour. 
Besides  the  parish  church  the  village  contains  a  Free  church,  a 
parochial  library,  a  friendly  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is 
another  small  village  on  the  island  called  Newton. 

(New  Statittical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

<VMNKH.     [I5KRKSHIRK.] 

CUMNOCK.    [AYRSHIRK.] 

CUNEO.    [Com.] 

CUNNINGHAM.     [AYRSHIRE.] 

CUPAR  ANGUS, or COUPAR  ANGUS,  IVrth-liiivim.l  Korfur«hin>, 
Scotland,  a  town,  and  formerly  a  burgh  of  royalty,  in  the  parish  of 
Cupar  Angus,  is  situated  iu  56°  83'  N.  hi,  3°  16'  W.  long.,  on  a  small 
rivulet  falling  into  tl..-  rivrr  lulu,  near  the  point  at  which  the  Inla  falls 
into  the  Tay,  about  16  miles  N.K.  from  Perth,  and  61  miles  N.  by  \V. 
from  Edinburgh  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  and  tho  Scottish  Mill- 
land  railways.  The  part  of  the  town  south  of  this  rivulet  is  iuForfai 
the  remainder  and  larger  part  in  Perthshire.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1861  was  2004.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  with  •  lean  and  well- 
lighted  streets.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels 
for  Episcopalians,  the  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians,  Original 
Secedera,  and  Independent*.  A  tower  which  occupies  the  site  of  ' !.. 
old  prison  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  town-house  and  a  jail.  Tin- 
town  contains  a  reading-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  charitable 
societies.  Linen-weaving,  tanning,  and  bleaching  are  carri< 
There  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Near  the  town  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  monastery 
was  erected  and  richly  endowed  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1164.  Of  the 
monastic  buildings  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  left. 

CUPAR  FIFE,  Fifeshiro  (ia  named  iu  contradistinction  from  the 
small  towns  of  Cupar  Angus  and  Cupar  Grange  in  Perthshire),  the 
county  town,  and  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  is  situai 
56°  19'  N.  lat,,  3°  0'  W.  long.;  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula 
nf  Fife,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  streams  Eden  and  Lady  or 
St  Mary's  Burn ;  having  on  the  south  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the 
north  a  fertile  country,  diversified  with  hills  and  numerous  woods. 
The  town  is  32J  miles  N.  from  Edinburgh,  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  railway,  and  the  ferry  on  the  Forth,  and  144  miles  K.  from 
Dundee.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1861  was  4005,  that  of  the 
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parliamentary  burgh  was  5686.  Coujointly  with  St.  Andrews,  Crail, 
Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem,  Cupar  Fife 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Cupar  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  by  David  II.,  in  1363  :  it  is  now  governed  by  3  bailies  and 
15  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  about  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  the  distance  is  about  6  miles ;  the  climate  is  comparatively 
mild.  The  burgh  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending 
from  west  to  east,  with  a  cross  street  leading  north  and  south.  The 
public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the  town  hall  and 
the  county  hall,  are  neat  and  convenient.  Besides  the  parish  church 
and  St.  Michael's  church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Scottish  Episcopalians.  The  town 
has  a  respectable  appearance,  and  the  vicinity  is  ornamented  with 
some  neat  villas.  A  good  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  springs 
and  wells.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  well-paved.  There 
are  two  reading-rooms  and  a  subscription  library.  A  large  Grammar 
school  on  the  Castle  Hill  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ancient 
burgh  schools  with  one  of  Dr.  Bell's  foundation.  There  are  weekly 
corn  markets ;  and  several  annual  fairs  for  grain  and  agricultural  stock, 
produce,  and  utensils,  which  are  well  attended.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures »re  of  coarse  linens ;  leather,  candles,  and  snuff  are  made.  On 
the  river  Eden  are  breweries  and  flax-mills.  Bricks  and  coarse 
earthenware  are  made  from  clay  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town ;  and 
there  are  several  quarries  of  white  sandstone. 

On  the  mound  called  the  Castle  Hill,  there  formerly  stood  the 
fortress  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Macdufl',  the  feudal  earls  or 
thanes  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill  was  a  convent  of 
Dominican  monks,  or  Black  friars.  A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  still  called  the  Play  Field,  was  in  ancient  times  used  for  the 
performance  of  the  religious  shows  called  'mysteries'  and  'moralities:' 
and  here  was  acted  the  famous  drama  of  '  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,'  called  the  '  Three  Estates,'  a  popular  satire  on  the  priesthood, 
which  is  believed  to  have  promoted  the  subsequent  religious  revolution. 
Cupar  was  represented  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
whose  estate  is  not  far  from  the  town. 
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CURACOA,  or  CURACAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Paraguana,  the  most  northern  point  of 
Venezuela,  in  12°  6'  N.  lat,  and  69°  3'  W.  long.  Its  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east  is  35  miles,  and  its  breadth  6  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  The  hills  on  the  west  side  are  seen  from  a  consi- 
derable distance  at  sea.  The  island  is  wholly  dependent  upon  rain 
for  water,  and  the  soil  so  wanting  in  fertility  that  the  inhabitants  are 
partly  supplied  with  provisions  imported  from  other  places.  Sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  are  the  chief  products.  The  shores  are  so 
bold  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  may  sail  round  the  island  within 
a  cable's  length.  There  are  several  harbours;  the  principal  one, 
Santa  Anna,  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is 
very  narrow ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  it  is  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Cura^oa  or  Willemstad, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Curacoa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  16th  century; 
it  was  taken  in  1632  by  the  Dutch,  and  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1798,  but  restored  to  Holland  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  finally  given  up  to  Holland  at 
the  general  peace  in  1814. 

CURDISTAN.    [KURDISTAN.] 

CURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS  are  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia,  and  afford  protection  to  a  bay  called  Curia  Muria  Bay, 
which  is  extensive,  and  has  good  soundings  throughout.  They 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  Ras  Noss,  a  very 
elevated  headland,  and  between  55°  20'  and  66°  10'  E.  long.,  and 
near  17°  30'  N.  lat.  They  are  five  in  number,  called  from  west  to 
cast  Hasik,  Soda,  Hallanny.  Karzawet,  and  Jebeliya.  A  long  reef  is 
said  to  extend  from  Hallanny  to  Soda,  so  as  to  render  it  very 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  vessel  to  pass  between  them  ; 
but  between  Soda,  Hasik,  and  the  mainland,  the  channels  are  good. 
Hallanny  is  the  only  one  of  the  islands  that  is  inhabited :  the 
anchorage  and  village  are  at  the  northern  extremity,  where  water 
may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  brackish.  Its  mountains  are  high,  and 
apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  (Captain  Owen,  Voyages;  London 
/ihifnl  Journal,  xi.  xv.) 

CURISCHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon,  or  shore-lake,  of  the  Baltic,  on  the 
coast  of  East  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  throwing 
up  of  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic.  From 
Labiau,  in  the  south,  to  its  opening  into  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  it  is 
about  60  miles  in  length;  at  its  greatest  breadth,  between  Cranz- 
kukren  and  Juwendt,  nearly  28  miles :  it  contains  altogether  588 
square  miles.  Its  confluence  with  the  Baltic  is  formed  by  what  is 
called  the  '  Mcmel  Deeps,"  which  are  from  800  to  1200  feet  hi  width, 
and  12  ."cot  deep.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  it*  waters  are  fresh,  like  those  of  the  other  Haffs  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  very  narrow  neck 
of  land,  called  the  '  Curische  Nehrung,'  formed  by  a  series  of  low 
nand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth — except  where  they  taper  to  a  point  an  they  approach  Memel 
—and  about  70  miles  in  length.  On  this  neck  of  land  there  are  a 
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few  villages.  The  bed  of  the  Haff  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the 
navigation  is  therefore  very  precarious ;  hence  the  only  description  of 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  flat  boats,  and  even 
these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  parts  of  the  coast.  In  stormy 
weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous.  The  Dange,  the  Minge, 
and  the  Memel,  or  Niemen,  discharge  their  waters  into  this  Haff. 

CURNOU'L,  a  principality  formerly  governed  by  an  independent 
chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  districts.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  English  in  1841, 
previous  to  which  the  country  had  been  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  petty  jaghires,  and  the  government  of  the  principality 
was  so  badly  administered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  were 
allowed  to  revert  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  were  overgrown  with  rank 
weeds  and  jungle.  It  has  since  been  much  improved. 

CURNOU'L,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
populous  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15°  44' 
N.  lat.,  78°  2'  E.  long.,  about  279  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Madras, 
and  127  miles  S.S.W.  from  Hyderabad.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  rivers  Toombuddra  and  Henday,  which  at  the  town  are  from 
700  to  800  yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  place  held  out  against 
the  assaults  of  the  English  only  one  day,  after  which  it  was  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  mud.  (Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

CU'RZOLA,  in  Slavonic  Karkar,  the  ancient  Corcyra  Nigra,  or 
Black  Corcyra,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  pine  woods,  is 
an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  circle  of  Ragusa 
in  the  Austrian  crownlnnd  of  Dalmatia.  The  channel  of  Curzola 
separates  it  from  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello.  Curzola  contains 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  The  total 
area  is  57,130  acres,  of  which  43,471  acres  are  covered  with  woods, 
which  furnish  good  ship-timber ;  the  vineyards  annually  yield  about 
80,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  productive ; 
but  little  grain  is  raised,  and  the  fresh-water  is  scarcely  fit  for  use. 
Curzola,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  upon  the 
channel  or  canal  of  Curzola,  in  42°  57'  N.  lat.,  16°  50'  E.  long. ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  and  about 
800  houses.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop  :  its  inhabitants  build  vessels, 
and  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  island. 

CUSHENDALL.     [ANTRIM.] 

CUSSETT.    [ALLIER.] 

COSTRIN,  properly  K.OSTRIN.     [BRANDENBURG.] 

CUTCH,  a  principality  lying  between  22°  and  25°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  68°  and  72°  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Great  Sandy 
Desert,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  W.  by  the  Koree  or 
eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  portions,  of  which  that  towards  the  south  is  an  irregular  liilly 
tract ;  the  northern  part,  called  the  Runn,  is  an  extensive  salt  morass, 
1 60  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to 
60  miles.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runu  is  completely  covered 
with  water,  and  the  country  to  the  south  is  quite  insulated.  During 
the  dry  monsoon  the  waters  retire,  and  the  Runn  assumes  a  diversified 
appearance.  In  some  parts  it  is  still  an  impassable  salt  swamp ;  in 
other  parts  there  are  great  banks  of  dry  unproductive  sand  covered 
occasionally  with  saline  incrustations,  while  other  parts  afford  tolerable 
pasture.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Rumf  cau  be  traversed  with 
difficulty,  and  only  in  certain  parts  by  horsemen. 

The  soil  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
clay  covered  with  about  five  inches  of  deep  sand.  Towards  the  east 
the  soil  is  loamy,  and  near  the  hills  the  surface  is  covered  with 
volcanic-  matter,  and  abounds  with  specimens  of  metallic  scoria.  A 
range  of  hills  named  the  Lakhi,  running  east  and  west  through  the 
centre  of  this  part  of  Cutch,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
These  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of  soil  and  of 
water  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  forms  channels 
for  itself,  through  which  it  rushes  to  the  plain  on  each  side.  A  high 
bank  of  sand  extends  along  the  shore  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  But  little  wood  is  found  in  the  princi- 
pality. A  few  common  trees  have  been  planted  about  the  villages, 
and  among  them  are  date-trees,  which  yield  fruit  of  good  quality. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  produce 
is  exported  in  return  for  grain,  which  is  procured  from  Gujerat  and 
Sinde.  Iron-ore  occurs  throughout  the  country,  and  coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxen  are  not  reckoned 
of  much  value.  Goats  and  sheep  are  numerous.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  of  long  staple  but  coarse,  answering  well  for  the  manufacture 
of  blankets  and  carpeting  :  the  weight  of  the  fleece  averages  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  pounds.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the 
inhabitants  for  home  use.  Towards  the  north,  and  near  the  Runn,  wild 
asses  are  very  numerous,  and  are  met  with  in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy 
together.  This  animal  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It 
is  fierce  and  untameable  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  procure 
pasturage  in  the  desert  lands  advances  into  the  inclosed  country,  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  crops  :  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good 
eating. 

The  principal  towns  of  Cutch  are  ANJAU,  Ehooj  the  modem  capital, 
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Luckput  Bunder,  Slandavee,  Kuhur,  and  Tahrah.  Bkooj  was  founded 
about  SCO  year*  ago  by  Rao  Bharra ;  it  «tand«  on  the  nont li-wert  aide 
of  a  hill  in  23*  18'  N.  lat,  69*  50'  E.  long.  The  fortifications  are 
extensive,  but  not  well  planned.  The  town  contain*  several  uioique* 
and  pagodas  of  white  masonry  intenpened  with  plantations  of  date- 
trees,  and  from  a  distance  present!  a  handsome  appearance,  but  on  a 
nearer  approach  there  are  found  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  mean 
dwellings.  The  palace  of  the  rao  is  a  large  and  well-built  structure, 
coTered  with  a  kind  of  white  enamel,  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 
Lurkjiut  Jhauler,  formerly  called  Bustabunder,  but  which  obtained  it* 
present  name  in  1 793,  when  the  fort  of  Luckput  was  built,  stands  near 
the  east  side  of  the  Koree,  in  23  47'  N.  lot,  66'  66'  E.  long.,  75  miles 
N.W.  from  Bhooj.  The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
rises  from  a  swampy  plain  ;  it  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  is 
principally  important  as  being  on  the  high  road  from  Bhooj  and 
Mandavee  into  Sinde.  Previous  to  the  great  earthquake  of  1819  the 
communication  from  this  town  to  the  head  of  the  tostuary  of  the 
Koree  was  by  means  of  a  small  shallow  creek  navigable  only  by  small 
boats,  bnt  the  effect  of  the  convulsion  was  to  deepen  the  water  to 
eighteen  feet  and  effectually  to  open  the  navigation  ;  it  is  however 
not  a  place  of  much  trade.  M andarer,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Cutch, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ooenn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Oulf  of  Cutch,  in  22"  51'  N.  lat,  69°  34'  E.  long.,  is 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  principality,  nnd  contains  50,000 
inhabitant*,  who  are  principally  Bhattios,  Banyans,  nnd  Brahmins. 
The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a  creek.  There  are  250  vessels 
beloniring  to  the  place,  which  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with 
Zanguebar  and  thv  whole  east  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mckran  and  Sinde,  and  with  India  us 
far  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  employed  in  this  traffic  vary  from  25  to 
200  tuns  burden ;  they  carry  a  large  lateen  anil,  and  have  two  matte, 
but  arc  never  decked  ;  they  are  navigated  by  native  pilots,  who  have 
acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant  and  steer  by  charts.  The  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Maudavee  is  that  carried  on  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchants 
of  Cutch  procure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  Kohur,  also  a  sea-port,  is 
situated  in  the  Qulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wiiiuania  on  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  and  is  in  28°  2'  N.  lat,  70°  21'  E.  long.,  about  12  miles 
from  Anjar :  the  depth  of  water  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  does  not 
admit  of  any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Ilohur  is  carried 
on  with  Gujerat  Tahrah,  a  populous  place  inhabited  principally  by 
Hindoos,  is  a  fortified  town  about  30  miles  8.E.  from  Luckput  Bunder, 
on  the  road  between  that  place  and  Mandavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  may  amount  to  about  500,000,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  remaining  half  the 
greater  part  are  Hindoos.  The  Jharejah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were 
estimated  in  1818  to  amount  to  12,000,  ore  believers  in  the  Koran, 
and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindoo  observances.  Thia 
tribe,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  rao  or  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch,  is 
remarkable  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  female  infanticide,  a 
practice  which  the  English  government  has  vainly  endeavoured  to 
suppress.  The  morals  of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respect*  said  to  be 
very  degraded  ;  they  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  almost  universally 
addicted  to  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  :  their  wives 
are  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  tribes.  Cutch  is  held  by 
the  Rao  of  Cutch  under  British  protection,  the  annual  subsidy  payable 
to  the  East  India  government  being  20,000?. 

(Hamilton,  k'att  India.  Gazetteer  ;  Parliamentary  Pajn  /•>. ) 

CUTTA'CK,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Orisaa,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  N.E.  by  the  province  of  Bengal,  W.  by  various  Mah- 
ratU  states,  and  aw.  by  the  Northern  Circars.  Its  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  Is  180  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  110 
miles.  The  area  of  the  district  is  about  16,929  square  miles.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  761,806.  On  the  coast,  and  for  20  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low,  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being  subject 
to  inundation  at  spring-tides  is  very  marshy.  Beyond  that  distance 
the  country  rises  considerably,  and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  Still 
farther  inland  it  swells  into  hills,  and  is  well  wooded ;  some  of  the 
trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  others  are  used  In  dyeing 
The  forrsts  are  infested  with  wild  beauts.  The  region  thus  lying 
beyond  the  manihy  delta  is  called  the  Mogulbundy.  Beyond  thi«"  i.  a 
third  rwinn,  whieh  is  hilly,  and  extends  westward  as  far  RH  clund- 
Plus  region  is  panelled  among  16  hereditary  Zamindars,  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  pay  a  subsidy  at  the  rate 
of  about  one-tenth  of  the  net  pmduw  of  their  estates.  The  country  is 
subdivided  under  these  Zamindsrs  into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which 
are  also  held  by  hereditary  succession.  Iron  and  a  great  variety  of 
minerals  ITS  found  in  this  hilly  country. 

Cuttack  is  water  «d  by  numerous  streams,  which  during  tho  rainy 
•••son  become  large  rivers.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Mahanuddy 
and  Its  numerous  branch™  the  Rharainee,  the  Hyturni-,  and  the 
flubimrerka.  The  Bkamiiirt  rises  in  the  mountains  of  (lundwana, 
and  flowing  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east,  traverses  the  dis- 
trict of  Cuttack  ;  uniting  with  tin-  Ib-mopah,  a  brunch  of  the  Maha- 
nuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras.  The  Hyinrjue  rises 
among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nsgpore  in  Bahar,  and  flows  south 
through  Gangporc  in  Qnndwana  ;  on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the 


south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
in  20*  48'  N.  lat.  The  .Snointmte  also  rises  in  Chuta  Nagpore, 
and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  very  winding  < 
for  9*0  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  These  rivers  abound  with 
:•-• 

In  Cuttack  the  rainy  season  does  not  begin  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  it  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much  violence 
as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks.  In  Nov 
the  weather  becomes  fine.  From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very 
oppressive,  and  would  be  hardly  supportable  but  for  occasional 
thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  rain.  At  other  times  the  climate  is 
more  temperate,  but  the  thermometer  seldom  sinks  below  64°. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
coast ;  the  produce  is  very  white  and  pure,  and  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  manufactured  in  India :  the  manufacture  yields  a  large 
revenue.  There  is  little  other  trade.  The  Mogulbiuidy  produces 
rice  and  other  grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  sugar.  Maize 
and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther  inland. 
During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  are  full,  a  good  «i 
teak  and  other  timber  is  floated  down  to  the  coast.  The  forests  in 
which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very  unhealthy,  and  for  that  reason  can 
be  visited  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore,  an 
gernautb,  or  Juggernaths,     [CUTTACK;  UAI.ASOHE  ;  Ju<. 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  large  villages,  deserving  of  mention,  arc 
Buddruck,  Soroli,  and  Piply.     Jivddruck  is  88  mil   •  s.s.VY.   from 
Balasore,  in  21°  7'  N.  lat.,  80°  26'  E.  long.     It  is  this  village  and  its 
neighbourhood  that  furnish  most  of  the  people  who  M;V  known  in 
Calcutta  as  Balasore  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  23  miles  S.W.  froui 
sore  ;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and  the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort     . 
is  27  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Cuttack,  in  20J  . 
E.  long.     The  district  contains  a  great  number  of  small  villages.    A 
great  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  district  is  < 
cowries,  supplies  of  which  are  obtained  every  year  from  the  SI  • 
Islands  in  return  for  groin.      A  considerable  amount  of  bullion   i> 
carried  into  Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  generally 
finds  its  way  to  Calcutta. 

The  district  of  Cuttack,  iucluding  Balasore  and  other  depend. 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  full  sovereignty,  by  the  Haja 
of  Berar  in  December  1803  ;  the  fort  and  town  of  Cuttauk  were  token 
by  the  EnglUh  army  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt 
monopoly  was  partially  introduced  soon  after  the  acquisition  < 
territory,  but  was  first  legally  recognised  by  the  government  in  1814. 
The  measures  at  first  pursued  operated  rather  to  restrict  the  supply 
than  to  subject  the  article  to  taxation,  and  much  distress  was  tl, 
occasioned  to  the  people.  The  too  rapid  introduction  of  a  new  revenue 
system  led  to  numerous  sales  of  land  for  arrears  of  rent,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  eleven  years  more  than  one-half  of  the  settled  lands  in  the 
Mogulbundy  passed  from  the  original  possessors.  A  very  serious 
revolt,  which  was  in  consequence  attempted  in  1817,  was  not  fully 
quelled  until  two  years  after,  causing  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  lives. 
After  this  insurrection  arrangements  were  mode  for  supplying  the 
district  with  salt  by  on  extended  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed  prices, 
below  those  of  the  auction-sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by  this  means  a  much 
larger  quantity  was  sold  for  consumption  within  the  district,  the 
revenue  was  improved,  and  the  people  were  relieved  from  a  severe 
oppression. 

(Kennell,  Memoir  ;    Parliamentary  Papen.) 

i  '    I  T  \  < '  K ,  the  capital  of  the  district  above  described,  is  situated  in 
20°  27'  N.  lat,  86°  6'  E.  long.,  about  251  miles  S.W.  by  8.  from  Call 
and  B02  miles  S.E.  from  Delhi,  travelling  distances.     The  town  is  built 
on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy   ! 
During  the  rainy  season   it  is  completely  insulated,  and  the  town 
itself  would  be  subject  to  periodical  inundation*  but  for  largo  and 
solid  embankments  faced  with  hewn  stone,  which  effectually  keep 
out  the  water.     The  river  during  the  rains  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad, 
and  from  30  to  40  feet  deep  at  this  part,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is 
a  narrow  stream  with  a  depth  of  only  8  feet 

Tho  Sanscrit  word  '  catak,'  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived,  signifies  a  royal  dwelling.  While  the  province  of  Orissa 
preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  the  residence  of  the  Gojapati, 
or  superior  raja,  at  whose  court  the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  performed 
feudal  service.  The  town  contains  a  very  well-built  street,  with  bouses 
of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  huge  market-place,  and  several 
mosques ;  in  one  of  these  is  exhibited  a  stone  brought  from  Mecca, 
and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Mohammed.  Cuttack  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantast  towns  in  India,  The 
fortress  of  Barabuttee,  which  was  built  in  the  14th  century,  stands 
about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town. 

nell,  Memoir  ;  Parliamentary  Papen.) 

CUXHAVEN,  a  harbour  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  situated  in  63°  53'  N.  lat, 
8'  44'  K.  long.,  69  miles  from  Hamburg,  to  which  city  it  belongs. 
It  affords  a  secure  shelter  against  thi*  dangerous  sea  in  thu  winter 
months,  or  to  ships  waiting  for  fair  winds.  The  town  or  village  of 
Cuxhaven  contains  about  1000  inhabitant*,  chiefly  pilots  and  fishermen ; 
it  has  a  lighthouse  and  bathing  establishments.  Vessels  lie  in  tho 
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harbour  waiting  for  favourable  winds.  In  winter,  when  the  Elbe  is 
frozen  over,  the  Hamburg  steamers  ply  from  Cuxhaven. 

CUZCO,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  Peril,  in 
13°  81'  S.  lat.,  72°  4'  \V.  long.,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
due  E.  from  Pisco  Bay,  in  the  Pacific,  has  above  40,000  inhabitants. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the  capital  of  the  extensive 
empire  of  the  Incas,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  founder  of 
the  empire,  Manco  Capac,  in  the  10th  or  llth  century.  In  the  year 
1534,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pizarro,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished  at 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  it  contained,  especially  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Of  this  temple  there  remain  at  present  only  some  walls 
of  singular  construction,  upon  which  stands  the  magnificent  Dominican 
convent.  The  town  is  built  at  a  height  of  above  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  valley, 
which  has  an  undulating  surface.  This  valley  extends  eastward  to 
a  mountain  stream,  the  Quillabamba ;  in  the  lower  part  it  is  well 
cultivated,  the  fields  having  the  advantage  of  irrigation.  The  houses 
of  Cuzco  are  built  of  stone,  covered  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  them 
still  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones  used  in 
their  construction,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and  the  excellent 
workmanship  which  they  display,  give  to  the  city  an  interesting  air 
of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the  convents  of  St.  Augustin  and  of 
ced,  are  very  large  buildings,  inferior  in  architecture  to  few 
in  the  Old  World.  Upon  a  lofty  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  city,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  great  fortress,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation.  They  consist  of  stones  of  extraordinary  size 
and  of  polygons.!  shape,  placed  one  upon  another  without  cement, 
but  fitted  with  such  nicety  as  not  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  knife 
between  them.  This  stupendous  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the 
protection  of  their  capital.  A  great  part  of  the  population  is  composed 
of  Indians,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  industry ;  they  manufacture 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  leather.  Their  embroideries  and 
carved  furniture  are  much  valued.  The  town  has  a  university,  two 
colleges,  a  mint,  and  several  hospitals.  The  great  high  road  of  the 
Incas  extended  from  this  town  northward  as  far  as  Quito,  and  south- 
ward probably  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oruro,  or  from  the  equator  to 
20°  S.  lat.  (Ulloa ;  Memoirs  of  General  Miller.) 

CYCLADES.     [ARCHIPELAGO.] 

CYDNUS,  RIVER.     [ANATOLIA.] 

CYPRUS,  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  principal 
part  of  the  island,  in  shape  an  irregular  parallelogram,  is  about  110 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  between  Cape  della  Orega  (the  ancient 
Pedalium)  and  St.  Pifano,  or  Hagios  Epiphanies  (the  ancient  Cape 
Akamas).  The  breadth  of  this  part  of  the  island  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles,  its  most  southern  point  being  Cape  delle  Gatte  (the  ancient 
Curias),  and  its  most  northern  point  Cape  Kormachiti  (the  ancient 
Crommyon),  which  is  45  miles  distant  from  Cape  Anemur  in  Cilicia. 
The  rest  of  the  island  forms  a  horn-like  projection,  extending  for 
about  20  miles  in  length  with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  5  miles, 
terminating  in  Cape  Andrea  (the  ancient  Dinaretum),  off  which  lie 
two  small  islets  called  Kleides,  or  '  the  keys  of  Cyprus.'  This  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and  rocky,  takes  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  lies  nearly  in  a  line  with  Cape  Khanzir,  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  Amanus  Mountains  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
The  distance  from  Cape  Andrea  to  Cape  Khanzir  is  about  75  miles ; 
but  the  nearest  part  of  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Latakieh,  is  only  about  60  miles  distant  from  Cape  Andrea.  The 
island  is  about  230  miles  north  from  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  keeping  closer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  coast.  These 
mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the  ancients,  now  Stavro-Vuno  and 
Santa-Croce,  are  according  to  some  more  than  7000  feet,  to  others 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  Mount  Santa-Croce,  18  miles 
north  of  Larnaka,  is  a  church  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino  :  another  summit,  5  miles  from  Zerini, 
or  Ohirneh,  near  the  north  coast,  has  a  monastery  and  an  old  castle 
npon  it,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  The  northern  slope  of 
these  mountains  is  bold  and  rugged  :  the  southern  side  is  still  more 
so,  presenting  a  deeply-serrated  outline  with  thickly-wooded  steeps, 
diversified  by  precipitous  masses  of  limestone  and  deep  picturesque 
valleys,  in  which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  the  ranunculus. 
The  most  extensive  plain,  called  Messarea,  is  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  island,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Pedueus,  .which  is  however 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  like  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  island.  Another 
level  tract,  watered  by  the  Tretus,  lay  to  the  south  of  the  former,  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Citium. 

Strabo  (Casaub.,  682,  &c.)  gives  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
towns  of  Cypru«  in  his  time.  On  the  north  coast,  east  of  Cape  Aca- 
mas,  were  Arninoc,  Soli,  with  a  harbour  founded  by  Phalerus  and 
Acamas  of  Athens ;  Limenia,  inland ;  then  east  of  Cape  Crommyon, 
Lapathus,  built  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodisium, 
and  Carnasia ;  eant  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape  called  Olym- 
pus, with  a  temple  of  Venus  upon  it,  which  women  were  forbidden  to 
enter.  Turning  thence  towards  the  south  was  Salamis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pedijcus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Teucer,  an  emigrant  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  Near 


the  mouth  of  the  Pediseus  was  Ammochostos,  the  name  of  which 
remains  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Famagosta,  Proceeding  southward 
was  another  Arsiuoc,  with  a  port ;  next  came  Leucolla,  near  Cape 
Pedalium,  a  lofty  table-land,  called  the  '  Table  of  Venus.'  West  of 
Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Citium 
was  a  large  town,  and  the  birthplace  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  West  of 
Citium  was  Amathus.  Inland  was  Palsea,  and  another  mountain 
called  Olympus.  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  west  was  the  town 
of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Here  the  coast  turns  to 
the  north-west,  looking  towards  Rhodes,  and  had  the  towns  of  Treta, 
Boosoura,  and  Old  Paphos  (Palsepaphos) ;  then  Cape  Zephyrium ;  and 
next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a  port,  temple,  and  sacred  grove ; 
and  New  Paphos,  built  by  Agapenor,  60  stadia  by  laud  from  Old 
Paphos.  [BAFFO.]  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  was  called 
the  Akte  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  tradition  that  Teucer  landed  upon 
it  with  his  colonists.  [ACTIUM,  vol.  i.  col.  59.] 

Most  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  Strabo  has  left  out, 
have  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  towns  of  Cyprus  are  the 
following : — Lefkosia,  vulgarly  called  Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor,  which  is  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Letra,  or  Leucotra.  Its  population  is  not  more  than 
16,000.  The  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Lefkosia  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty,  and  was  then  much  larger  than  at 
present:  the  Venetians  destroyed  part  of  it  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  remainder.  It  is  now  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  a  fine  gothic  building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque  :  the 
monuments  of  the  Lusignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are 
also  a  fine  bazaar,  a  khan  for  travellers,  several  Greek  churches  and 
convents,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
on  the  portal  of  which  is  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stone.  The 
bastioned  walls  erected  by  the  Venetians  still  stand.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  many  of  the  fine  old  mansions  are  crumbling 
to  decay.  Carpets,  cotton  prints,  and  morocco  leather  are  the  chief 
industrial  products ;  there  is  some  trade  in  raw  cotton  and  wine.  The 
Greek  archbishop  of  Lefkosia  is  metropolitan  of  the  whole  island. 
Famagosta,  on  the  east  coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Salamis,  and 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tamassus,  once  famous  for  its 
copper  mines,  is  a  town  once  strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but 
now  much  depopulated  and  decayed.  The  Venetian  palace  and  most 
of  the  churches  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  fortifications  are  now  insig- 
nificant. Larnaka,  or  Larnika,  near  the  site  of  old-Citium,  near  the 
south  coast,  and  24  miles  S.  from  Lefkosia,  is  a  thriving  place,  being 
the  residence  of  the  European  consuls  and  factors,  and  the  seat  of  the 
chief  trade.  The  port  of  Larnaka  is  at  Salines,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop  resides  at  Larnaka,  and  there  are  also 
some  Catholic  churches  in  the  towu.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of 
clay,  and  only  one  story  high  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of 
the  earthquakes  to  which  the  island  is  subject.  The  interior  of  the 
houses  however  is  comfortable,  the  apartments  are  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  a  garden,  of  which  the  Cypriotes 
are  very  fond.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best 
of  which  is  produced  near  Limasol,  salt,  corn,  opium,  turpentine,  silk, 
and  fruit :  poptilation  about  3000.  Liwiisso,  or  Limasol,  near  the 
ancient  Amathus,  42  miles  S.  W.  from  Larnaka,  has  a  good  harbour,  but 
the  town  is  a  heap  of  ruins  :  in  the  country  hereabouts  the  vine  and 
other  fruit-trees  flourish ;  carob-trees  are  especially  abundant.  Baffo, 
or  New  Paphos,  has  been  already  noticed.  [BAFFO.]  On  the  north 
coast  is  Zerini,  or  Qhirneh,  the  ancient  Cerinia,  with  a  fort  and  a 
small  harbour,  from  which  there  is  some  traffic  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Caramania.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Greek  villages  and 
several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island. 

The  soil  of  Cyprus  is  naturally  fertile ;  foitnerly  under  the  Venetians 
it  maintained  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000 ;  but  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  1850  was  only  140,000,  about  100,000  of  whom 
are  Greeks,  and  30,000  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Catholics  and 
Maronites.  From  neglect  and  oppression,  the  inhabitants  are 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  Many  districts  of  the  island 
are  uninhabited  and  of  course  uncultivated  wastes  or  clothed 
with  heath,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants.  Cotton  of  the 
finest  quality,  excellent  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  produced  ; 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  most  backward  state.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  corn  is  about  112,000  quarters.  Besides  the  productions 
just  named,  madder,  opium,  colocynth,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, hemp,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  carob-tree  (Ceratonia 
SiKqua)  abounds  in  some  districts  ;  its  succulent  pods  are  exported 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  wKile  the  pulp,  which  is  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
and  resembles  manna,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Other  products 
are  olive-oil,  pitch,  wool,  cheese,  raisins,  and  silk.  On  the  mountains 
are  forests  of  fine  timber.  One  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses  is  the  ferula  Grteca  (the  ancient 
mpe-nt,  and  still  called  Nartheka)  :  of  the  stalks  the  Cypriot  forms  a 
great  part  of  his  household  furniture ;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another,  as  taught  by 
Prometheus  of  old.  (^Eschylus,  '  Prom.,'  109-111.)  Sheep  and  cattle 
thrive.  In  ancient  times  Cyprus  was  famous  for  its  valuable  copper 
mines  as  well  as  for  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  including  the 
diamond,  emerald,  jasper,  opal,  and  agate.  Copper,  asbestos,  talc, 
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rock-cry»tid,  and  various  other  minerals  arc  now  known  to  exist,  but  no 
mines  are  allowed  to  be  worked.  Salt  a  made  on  the  sea-shore  to 
the  amount  of  about  10,000  ton*  annually.  Game  and  fish  are 
plentiful.  The  island  U  infected  with  snakes,  tarantulas,  and  venomous 
spiders ;  and  sometime!  almost  every  green  herb  and  leaf  U  devoured 
by  clouds  of  locust*  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  climate 
is  cold  in  winter,  owing  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  In  the  plains  the  heat  of  summer  is 
excessive,  but  it  U  moderated  by  the  aea  breezes ;  rain  is  very  rare  in 
summer,  and  as  irrigation  is  neglected  of  course  there  is  then  very 
little  verdure.  Some  districts  are  unhealthy,  from  want  of  drainage, 
and  the  consequent  malaria.  The  total  value  of  the  exporta  in  1841 
was  56,5«/.,  and  of  the  import*,  25,327/. 

Cyprus  appear*  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at  an 

early  period,  and  the  island,  or  a  portion  of  it,  seems  to  have  been 

subject  to  them  even  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon.     Their  chief 

town  Ct'i UM  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cyprus, 

and  to  be  the  Chilli*  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament     Its  ruins  are 

seen  between  Larnaka  and  its  port  Salines.     Phoenician  inscriptions 

have  been  found  in  the  foundations  of  a  fort,  which  defended  a  large 

basin  or  harbour  now  nearly  filled  up.     Lieutenant  Leycestor  ('  London 

Geographical   Journal,'   voL  xxii.)  found  in  Cyprus  inscriptions  of 

the  earliest  times — Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.     Ethiopians  are  also 

mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  say 

exactly  who  are  designated  under  this  name.  Greek  colonies  afterwards 

settled  on  the  coast.     According  to  Strabo  it  was  divided  among 

several  petty  tyrants,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and  sometimes 

allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Amasis, 

king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Cyprus  and  took  Citiutn  ('Herod.,'  ii.  162), 

and  it  was  probably  he  who  introduced  the  Ethiopian  or  African 

settlers.    The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians  ('  Herod.,'  v.  108), 

and  afterwards  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death 

it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.     It 

continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united  with  Egypt,  and 

sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.     The  last  of 

these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  incurred 

the  enmity  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 

Cilician  pirates,  sent  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his 

ransom.      The  king  sent  a  sum  which  was  too  little,     Clodius  having 

recovered  his  liberty  by  other  means,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the 

people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing  Cyprus  to  a  Roman 

province.     (Strabo,  684  ;  and  Dion,  xxxviii.  30.)     M.  Cato  was  sent 

to  take  possession  of  it.      The  king  on  hearing  of  this  design  put 

himself  to  death  before  Cato's  arrival.    Cato  seized  upon  the  treasury, 

which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.     Cyprus  thus 

became  a  Roman  province.     On  the  division  of  the  empire  it  fell  to 

the  lot  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,   and  after  several  vicissitudes 

became  a  separate  principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni.  Richard 

of  England  took  it  in  1191,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars,  whose 

oppression   drove   the   people    to   revolt       Richard   resumed   the 

sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  expelled  king  of 

Jerusalem,  in  1192.      The  Lusignans  retained  it  for  nearly  three 

centuries,  which  was  a  flourishing  period  for  Cyprus.     John  III.  of 

Lusignan  died  in  1468,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his  only 

legitimate  child,  who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  count  of  Geneva, 

second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.    She  was 

solemnly  crowned  at  Lefkosia  in  1460,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  by 

her  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt 

James   married    Catharine    Cornaro,   the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 

merchant,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  100,000  gold  ducats.    On 

this  occasion  the  Venetian   senate    adopted   Catharine  Cornaro  as 

daughter  of  St  Mark,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.     In 

1473  James  died,  and  his  wife  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a  son,  of 

whom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardianship,  and  Venetian 

troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns  of  the  island.     The  child 

dying  while  an   infant,  the  senate  persuaded  Catharine,  in  1489,  to 

abdicate  the  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to 

Asolo  near  Treviso,  where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  princely 

style  on  a  liberal  pension.    Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  had  retired 

to  Rome,  when  she  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims  to  Charles, 

duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which   the   sovereigns  of  that 

dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 

The  Venetians  kept  possession  of  Cyprus  till  1570,  when  Selim  II. 

•sot  a  powerful  force  to  invade  the  island.     The  Turks  took  Lefkosia 

by  storm,  and  massacred  shout  20,000  people.     They  then  laid  siege 

to  FamagosU,  which  was  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  the  proveditor- 

pMral,   Marcantomo    Bragadino.      At   last,   in  August  1671,   the 

Venetians  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  sent  safely 

bom*.      The  pasha   MosUpha  signed  the  capitulation,  but  when 

Bragadino  with  the  other  Venetian  officers  repaired  to  his  tout  to 

deliver  the  keys,  be  had  them  all  sailed  and  put  to  death,  except 

Bragadino,  whom  after  some  days  be  caused  to  be  led  naked  to  the 

square  of  FamagosU,  when  ia  the  pasha's  presence  the  executioner 

began  to  fUv  him  alive.       Bragadino    expired  in   the  midst  of  the 

torment*,  which  he  endured  to  the  last  with  the  greatest  constancy. 

His  »kin  was  filled  with  straw  and  hung  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the 

admiral's  vessel,  in    which    Mustapha   returned    to    Constantinople. 

Venice   raised   a  monument   to   the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the 


church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  his  relatives  after  a  time 
ransomed  his  akin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument  From  that 
lime  the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus  now 
forms  a  paahalic  in  the  Kyalet  of  the  Djizairs,  or  islands  which  are 
iverned  by  the  Capitan  Pasha. 

(Mariti.TVarrk;  Paruta,  Ifiitoire  Vrnetiant ;  Botta,  Soria  <f  Italia  ; 
Macgregor,  Commercial  Statittict  ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Human 
(ieoyraphy.) 

CYR,  ST.,  a  village  near  Versailles,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
royal  abbey,  an  institution  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  desire  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  of  noble 
birth.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  this  establishment,  St  Cyr  was 
composed  only  of  some  peasants'  cottages,  with  the  chateau  of  the 
lord  of  the  village.  The  institution  was  for  250  young  ladies  who. 
could  show  a  noble  descent  of  four  generations  on  the  father's  side  : 
they  were  received  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  and 
maintained,  instructed,  and  furnished  with  everything  till  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  girls  were  instructed  by  about  forty  nuns. 
On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a  dowry  of  a  thousand 
crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  designed  by  Jules  Hardouiu 
Mansard,  the  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twelve 
principal  piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardens 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and  completed  in 
a  year;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  iu  the  work.  Louis  XIV.  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de  Haintenou  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden ; 
and  in  the  buildings  of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perform 
the 'Esther' of  Racine,  whose 'Athalie'  was  also  written  fur  them, 
though  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  that  without  dresses,  and 
not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de  Maintenon  passed  the  close  of  her 
life  at  St  Cyr,  and  dying  there  iu  1719,  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  where  a  long  epitaph,  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

This  establishment  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the 
buildings  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  military  hospital, 
subsidiary  to  the  Hotel  Royal  of  Paris.  In  1 81 4  Napoleon  transferred 
hither  the  military  school  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  restored  Bourbons 
sanctioned  the  change.  The  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  passing  an 
examination,  amount  to  350.  They  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty,  and  about  140  leave  the  institution  every  year,  who  aro 
appointed  to  regiments  as  vacancies  occur. 

CYRENA'ICA,  a  region  of  North  Africa,  comprehending  the  country 
between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  the  Gulf  of  Platea,  now  Bomba.  The 
western  limits  between  Cyrenalca  and  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
were  fixed  at  the  PbiUenorum  Ane  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
and  its  eastern  limits  towards  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the 
Catabathuius  Major.  Cyrene,  Teuchiro,  and  Heaperis  were  the  earliest 
Greek  colonies.  Barca  was  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  mixed  with  Libyan 
aborigines.  Afterwards,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Teuchira  took  the 
name  of  Arsinoe,  Hesperia  was  called  Berenice,  and  the  port  of  Barca 
became  the  city  of  Ptolcmai's,  and  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barca  itself.  The  port  of  Cyrene,  called  Apollonia,  became  also  an 
important  town.  From  these  five  cities,  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemals, 
Arsinoc,  and  Berenice,  the  country  was  sometimes  called  Pentapolis. 
The  interior  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes.  There  were  also  other 
towns  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman 
period,  such  as  Darnis,  Hadriana,  Ncapolis,  Thintw,  ic. ;  but  their 
site  is  not  well  ascertained,  except  Darnis,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  where  Dema  U  now.  [BABCA.] 

As  the  traveller  approaches  Bengazi  from  the  south,  leaving  Whind 
the  sandy  tracts  of  the  Syrtis,  which  continue  to  spread  inland  in  an 
eastern  direction,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  plains  fit  fur 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  The  coast  stretches  to  the 
north-east,  forming  a  curvilinear  projection  which  advances  into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bomba  to  the  east  The  chord  of  this  curve  from  Bengazi  to  Bomba 
is  about  160  miles,  but  the  sweep  of  the  coast  is  above  200  miles.  A 
ridge  of  mountains  from  800  to  1 1 00  feet  high  begins  to  the  south-east 
of  Bengazi,  and  extends  to  the  north-east  in  a  diagonal  direction  to 
the  shore,  being  distant  from  Bengazi  about  fourteen  miles,  from 
Teuchira  five  miles,  from  Ptolometa  about  two  miles,  and  then  comes 
close  to  the  sea  at  Ras  Sem,  continuing  along  the  coast  to  Apollonia, 
and  as  far  as  Dema.  Farther  inland  is  another  range,  nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  forms  the  plateau  on  which  Cyreue  stood,  and 
which  declines  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  blends  with  the  lower 
one  near  Cape  Bujebara.  It  then  joins  the  mountains  of  Akabah  el 
Kebir,  the  CaUbathmus  Major  (Greater  Acclivity)  of  the  ancients, 
which  run  through  Marmarica  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Oasis: 
of  Siwah.  To  the  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene 
•lope  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and  of  the  sandy 
tract  which  borders  the  Great  Syrtis.  According  to  Pacho,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  hilly  region  from  north  to  south  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty  miles.  Towards  the  north  both  the  higher  and 
lower  ridges  are  frequently  broken  by  deep  wads,  or  chasms,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  rush  to  the  sea.  In  these  chasms  or  valleys 
grow  a  vast  number  of  pine-trees,  generally  small,  though  some  are 
large  enough  for  top-masts  of  a  man-of-war.  The  largest  of  these 
chasms  is  near  Cape  Has  Sem,  with  a  perennial  stream  running  through 
it,  which  is  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Cyreue.  Clusters  of  date- 
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trees  are  seen  near  Bengasi  and  Derna.  The  road  from  Bengazi  to 
Tocra  or  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta  lies  through  a  very  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  though  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  plain,  thickly  covered  with  wood  and  flowering  shrubs, 
stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  narrowing 
every  mile  as  we  proceed  towards  Ptolemeta,  where  the  high  land 
comes  very  close  to  the  sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  from 
Bengazi  to  Ptolemeta  is  65  miles.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  also 
are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  pine  of  various  kinds,  and 
numerous  shrubs,  among  which  the  juniper  abounds.  Ravines  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  wood  and  verdure  cross  the  road  very  frequently 
in  their  course  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  most  of  which  must  be 
impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  there  is  nothing  like  a  bridge  over 
any  of  them.  Open  spaces,  some  of  considerable  extent,  also  occur 
occasionally  in  the  woods ;  they  were  probably  once  cultivated,  but 
are  now  thickly  covered  with  grasses  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
oats  grow  spontaneously,  as  well  as  a  species  of  wild  artichoke,  which 
ia  eaten  raw  by  the  Arabs.  Several  towers  of  very  solid  construction 
are  scattered  along  this  road. 

Of  the  five  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  Bengazi  is  generally  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hesperis,  afterwards  called  Berenice,  of 
which  there  are  hardly  any  remains  above  ground.  [BENGAZI.]  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bengazi  there  are  some  curious  chasms  or  pits 
sunk  in  the  rock  60  or  70  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil  at 
the  bottom  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem 
to  answer  the  description  which  Scylax  gives  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  aext  town  on  the  coast  is  Tocra,  the  ancient  Teuchira, 
afterwards  called  Arsinof,  which  although  totally  deserted  is  still  com- 
pletely inclosed,  except  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  by  walls  of  uncommon 
solidity  and  thickness,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  quadrangular 
towers,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  is  entered  by  two  strong-built 
gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  walls.  The  circuit  of  Teuchira  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
situated  on  a  plain  about  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  interior  of  Teuchira  baa  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Christian  church,  are 
not  distinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buildings.  The 
line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distiuctly  traced.  We  know 
very  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira  or  of  the  epoch  of  its  final 
destruction.  The  walls  were  repaired  by  Justinian,  in  doing  which 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble  have  been  introduced,  many  of  them 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  much 
older  buildings.  A  number  of  quarries  with  excavated  tombs  are 
seen  outside  of  the  city  walls.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  porj  at 
Teuchira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to  afford  shelter 
to  veaeela.  Ptolemeta,  or  Tolmeta,  the  ancient  Ptolemau,  is  also  ruined : 
several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  standing,  such  as  a  lofty 
gateway,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres,  a  palace  or  large  building,  the 
inner  court  of  which  retains  its  tesselated  pavement ;  several  columns 
are  still  erect,  and  a  number  of  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps. 
Though  the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down  their  line  can 
be  traced  in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  Ptolemais  was  originally  the  port  of  Barca,  which 
latter  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  though 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.  Ptolemais  and 
Barca  have  been  confounded  by  some  geographers,  but  Ptolemacus 
distinguishes  them,  and  Scylax  says  that  Barca  was  100  stadia  from 
the  sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  the  port  of  Barca  assumed 
the  name  of  Ptolemai's ;  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country  the 
Greek  population  of  Barca  withdrew  to  Ptolemais,  which  flourished 
through  its  maritime  trade.  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais, 
and  not  Barca,  among  the  cities  of  Pentapolis.  [BARCA.]  Ptolemeta 
lies  in  a  delightful  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  sea  between  two  romantic  wads,  wadys,  or  ravines. 
Its  extent  as  far  as  can  be  traced  was  about  one  square  mile  ;  but  the 
whole  space  is  now  overgrown  with  wild  vegetation,  with  patches  of 
corn  here  and  there  among  the  ruins.  The  Arabs  sow  the  corn  and 
leave  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and  they  return  at  harvest  time  to  cut 
and  carry  it  off.  There  are  several  large  cisterns  in  good  preservation, 
which  were  restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  road  from  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic  valley,  the 
•idea  of  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  pines,  olive-trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  laurel,  interspersed  with  clusters  of  luxuriant  honeysuckles, 
myrtle,  arbutus,  juniper,  and  a  variety  of  wild  roses,  and  then  opens 
into  the  plain  of  Merdje,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  about  five  miles 
in  breadth,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains,  with  pools 
and  small  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  from  the  upper  ridge.  The 
Arabs  encamp  here,  and  partly  sow  the  ground  with  corn  and  use 
the  rest  as  pastures.  From  the  plain  of  Merdje  the  path  follows  the 
track  of  the  ancient  road  in  a  north-east  direction,  leading  through  a 
succession  of  hills  and  fine  valleys  to  Ghrennah,  the  Arab  name  for 
Oyrene.  On  approaching  Ghrennah  the  country  becomes  more  clear  of 
wood,  the  valleys  produce  fine  crops  of  barley,  and  the  hills  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  A  plant  three  feet  high,  perhaps  the 
•ilphium  of  the  ancients,  and  resembling  in  shape  the  hemlock,  grows 
IIPP:  in  great  abundance.  The  position  of  Cyrene  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  range  of  hills, 


about  800  feet  above  the  lower  range.  Below  the  town  the  hill  slopes 
down  towards  the  north,  forming  several  natural  terraces  one  below 
the  other,  and  terminating  with  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  iower  range,  and  which  is  covered  with 
wood,  with  scattered  tracts  of  corn  and  verdant  pastures.  Ravines 
whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  trees  intersect  the  country 
in  various  directions,  and  form  the  channels  of  mountain  streams. 
This  table-land  extends  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
to  the  north  after  stretching  about  five  miles  it  descends  abruptly  to 
the  sea.  The  slope  of  the  lower  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of 
Cyrenaica,  is  here  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Its  height  is  about 
1000  feet,  so  that  Cyrene  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of  which 
it  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  ledges  or  terraces  of  the  upper 
ridge  afforded  room  for  roads  or  drives  sweeping  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  tracks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  impressed 
upon  the  rock.  The  remains  of  Cyrene  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  but  they  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Innumerable  tombs  either  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the  rock 
encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  leading 
to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations  paintings  have  been  found  in 
good  preservation,  representing  funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several 
sketches  of  private  life,  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  brilliant.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  built  of  brick, 
of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted  work  are  still  left,  some  towers 
or  forts,  a  very  large  hypogeum  picturesquely  situated  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  only  grove  that  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  large 
temples  of  the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the 
Roman  period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  the 
existing  remains  are  at  present  little  more  than  one  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  tombs  afford  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Grecian  art  now 
remaining  in  Cyrene.  A  quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues, 
capitals,  rilievi,  and  inscriptions  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but 
the  statues  are  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads,  which 
the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  There  are  two  copious  springs,  from  one  of 
which,  supposed  to  be  the  Fountain  of  Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a 
subterraneous  channel,  and  then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  its 
splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much  addicted  to  luxury  and 
pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to  have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild 
state  "the  rich  ochrish  red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every 
side,  brings  forth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks, 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself  in  forests 
of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive-trees.  The  modern  name 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  'Jebel  Akhdar,'  that  is,  the  Green  Mountain, 
expressly  indicates  its  rich  and  smiling  aspect."  (Pacho.) 

Cyrene  was  governed  by  kings,  from  its  foundation  by  Battus,  who 
died  about  B.C.  591,  to  about  B.C.  450,  when  the  government  appears 
to  have  changed  to  a  republic.  (Aristoteles,  '  Politic.,'  vi.  4.)  The 
subsequent  history  of  Cyrene  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  changes 
and  internal  troubles  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became 
subject  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemscus,  and  so  it  continued 
till  Ptolemieus  Physcon,  whose  natural  son  Apion  being  in  possession 
of  the  chief  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  about  B.C.  97. 
Strabo  says  (837,  c)  that  in  his  time  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  with 
Crete,  formed  a  Roman  province.  Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined  under  the  Romans  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolis 
rose  in  importance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  insurrections  of  the  Jews  under  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  anfl  Hadrian ;  the  province  was  depopulated  when 
Hadrian  colonised  it  afresh,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  buildings  of  Cyrene  were  restored,  for  there  is  a  variety  of 
Greek  and  Roman  style  observable  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  sculptures. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  Cyrenaica ;  they  had 
settled  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  chiefly  resided  at 
Berenice,  where  they  formed  a  distinct  community  governed  by  two 
archous. 


Coin  of  Cyrene, 
British  Museum.     Actual  Size.     Gold.     Weight,  08  grains. 

In  the  4th  century  Synesius,  bishop  of '  Ptolemais,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  early  fathers,  deplored  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of 
Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  opp*ssions  of  the  Byzantine  governors.  It 
was  iii  his  time  that  Cyrene  was  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  some 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed 
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PtoUmau.  The  barbarians  besieged  Ptolemai«,  iu  which  Svneniu 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  flock,  anil  they  were  rcpuUed.  lo  the 
e»rly  part  of  the  "th  century  the  Persians  under  Khosroo  Purveez, 
after  overrunning  Egypt,  invaded  the  Pentepolia  and  depopulated  the 
country.  The  Saracen*  afterwardi  completed  the  work  of  the 
Persian*,  and  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  have  remained  in  ruiua 
ever  since.  Now  the  nomad  Arabs  wander  about  the  whole  region, 
which  is  nominally  subject  to  the  beys  of  Bengali  and  of  Dems,  who 
are  dependents  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  ApuUvnia,  afterwards  Soars*, 
and  now  called  Maria  Sotoa,  was  the  port  of  Cyrene,  from  which  it 
is  about  12  miles  distant  The  ancient  road  leading  to  it  still  remain* 
Apollonia  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  bay,  protected  however  by 
two  small  islands  in  front  of  the  town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  is  standing,  and  there  are  remains  of  two 

ian  churches  (the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble),  of  a 
basilica,  a  fort,  Ac.  The  Oasis  of  Aujilah,  to  the  south  of  the  desert 
•  -f  I  Urea,  was  reckoned  part  of  Cyrenaica. 

(Pacho,  \~oyagt  data  la  tfarmarique  ft  la  Cyr/*aiq*e;  Delia  Cello, 
Viagyio  do  Tripoli  alle  Fronliert  di  £gil(o  ;  Beechey,  Expedition  to  the 
Konk  Coatt  of  Africa.) 

i:US.     [ABA*;  KUR;  BENUAUIII.] 
i  VTliKliA.    [IONIAN  ISLANDS.) 

/:iiTS  (also  called  pyzicvm),  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  an  inland  in  the  Propontis  near  the  coast  of  Vysia,  which 
was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges.  An  isthmus  gradually 
formed  itself,  and  the  island  became  a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Hileaian  colony,  formed  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  Strabo 
(Cosaub.,  675)  speaks  of  Cyzicus  as  worthy  of  being  numbered  among 
the  first  cities  of  Asia  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  splendour,  and  for  the 
goodness  of  its  laws.  It  became  early  allied  to  Rome,  and  remained 
faithful  in  its  alliance.  It  withstood  all  the  power  of  Mithridatcs  who 
besieged  it,  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  citizens  gave  time  to 
L.  Lucullus  to  come  up  with  his  army  and  drive  him  back  into  Pontun. 
The  Romans,  grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  Cyzicus,  not  only  respected 
its  liberties,  but  gave  it  on  increase  of  territory,  which  extended, 
according  to  Strabo,  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  lake  Dascylitis,  and  to 


Coin  of  Cviicu*. 
British  UOMQB.     Actual  size.     Bronte.     Weight,  229  graiiu. 

the  west,  beyond  the  Jisepu*  into  Trons  as  for  as  Adnuteia.  To  the 
south  it  reached  Miletopolis.  The  town  of  Cyzicus  was  built  partly 
on  the  sea-coast  and  partly  on  a  hill ;  its  site  is  now  covered  with 
cherry  orchards  and  vineyards ;  there  are  some  remains,  and  among 
others  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  massive  substructions. 
On  the  some  island,  or  peninsula,  west  of  Cyzicus,  was  another  Qreek 
colony  called  Artsce,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
miserable  town  of  Krdek.  The  island,  or  peninsula,  was  also  called 
«.  (Pococke;  Sestini;  Le*ke,Xna Minor;  Hamilton. Beteardut.) 
i  / i  .!  1".  I),  a  large  market-town  in  the  county  of  Pestb  in  Hun- 
gary, and  circle  of  Kotskeme't,  stands  near  the  point  47J  10'  N.  lat, 
19  48'  E.  long.  A  station  on  the  Vienna,  Perth,  and  Szolnok  railway, 
is  called  after  the  town,  and  is  47  miles  8.E.  from  Pesth ;  but  Csegled 
lies  a  little  way  south  of  the  station  so  called.  It  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  Calvinist  church,  several  handsome  buildings,  and 
contain,  about  13,000  inhabitants,  or  16,600  including  the  commune. 
The  country  around  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much  grain 
and  a  great  quantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  are 
eoMKlerablr.  The  town  is  about  20  miles  N.  from  Ketakemtft,  or 


CZERNAOORD.    [MOWBSWHO.] 

CZERN100F  (pronounced  Ttckemigof),  formerly  part  of  the 
Ukraine,  now  a  government  or  province  of  Little  Russia,  lying  between 
W  *>'  and  68°  SO-  N.  Ut,  Vf  10'  and  84"  40'  K.  long'  is  bounded 
N.  by  Mohilev  and  Smolensk,  K.  by  Orel  and  Kunk,  8.  by  Poltava, 
and  W.  by  Kiev  and  Minsk.  The  government  contains  an  area  ol 
21,157  square  mile.,  and  had  an  estimated  population  in  1846  of 
1,430,000. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  a  level,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  hills,  and  rising  into  high  land  as  it  spproaches  the  elevated 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  its  south-western  boundary.  With  the  exception 
of  some  sandy  tracts,  the  subsoil  is  clay,  which  is  well  covered 
with  rich  loam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  arable  and 
pasture  lands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  the  chalk,  slate,  and 
clay  alternate,  but  slate  predominates.  Most  of  the  streams  which 


water  Csernigof  empty  themselves  into  the  Dnieper.  The  Ipout 
drains  the  north-western  district,  and  enters  the  Soj,  a  feeder  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  the  government  of  Mohilev,  at  Nov-BieliUo.  But  the 
principal  river  of  th*  interior  of  Czcmigof  is  the  Desna,  a  navigable 
stream,  which  entering  the  province  in  the  north-east  from  Orel, 
traverses  it  nearly  in  its  whole  length  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  Dnieper  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Kiev.  The 
waters  of  the  Desna  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Ostre,  8 
and  Sudost  Ccernigof  abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural 
sheet*  of  water,  none  however  Urge  enough  to  be  called  lakes. 

The  climate  is  dry,  mild,  and  salubrious ;  but  the  crops  sometimes 
suffer  from  locusts.  Agriculture  and  grazing  constitute  the  principal 
pursuit  of  the  inhabitants ;  corn  of  all  kinds,  particularly  rye,  barley, 
md  oats,  ore  grown,  and  the  yearly  produre  in  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two  millions  are  consumed 
in  the  country  itself.  Hemp  in  large  quantities,  flax,  tobacco,  peas 
and  beans,  linseed,  and  hops  are  also  raised.  Melons  and  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  fruit  are  plentiful,  but  the  grape  does  not  ripen 
sufficiently  for  wine.  There  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  species  of  the 
cherry,  called  Tsherssun,  from  which  brandy  and  sugar  ore  obtained. 
The  woods  and  forests  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber, 
charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.  Horses  and  cattle  ore  reared  in  great 
numbers;  the  horse  is  of  the  email,  active,  and  hardy  breed  of  the 
Ukraine  and  well  adopted  for  the  use  of  light  cavalry,  and  some  fine 
studs  are  kept  by  the  nobility.  The  ox  is  of  a  fine  breed,  and  is  here 
used  for  the  plough  exclusively.  Large  herds  of  sheep  and  swine  are 
kept  Bees  are  very  numerous,  and  much  honey  and  wax  are  gathered. 
Of  minerals  Czernigof  possesses  iron,  alum,  saltpetre,  porcelain  earth, 
potter's-clay,  chalk,  and  slate. 

There  are  scarcely  any  serfs  in  this  government  The  Greek  is  the 
predominant  form  of  faith,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  directed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Czernigof  and  Neshin. 

The  inhabitants  generally  make  their  own  clothing  and  utensils. 
Manufacturing  industry  increases  slowly  in  tliu  province ;  the  principal 
products  of  this  kind  are  linen,  broadcloths,  leather,  gloss,  and 
beetroot  sugar.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  ardent  spirits  has 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  distilleries  here 
as  in  other  ports  of  Russia.  There  is  some  internal  trade,  -which 
mostly  centres  at  Neshin,  where  four  large  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of  horses,  cattle, 
swine,  tallow,  wool,  skina,  bristles,  grain  and  meal,  honey  and  wax, 
potash,  hemp  and  hempseed,  and  brandy,  are  considerable. 

Czernigof  is  one  of  the  privileged  governments,  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  the  nobility  having  been  confirmed  to  them  in  1802,  and 
the  Cossak  inhabitants  enjoying  the  privilege  of  distilling  brandy 
in  nny  spot  they  please,  without  its  being  deemed  an  infringement 
on  the  crown  monopoly.  The  province  is  placed  under  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  a  councillor  of  state,  and  resides  at  Czernigof  the 
capital. 

The  government  is  divided  into  12  circles.  The  capital,  Cternigof, 
is  noticed  in  the  next  article.  Among  the  other  towns  we  notice  the 
following : — Netkin,  Nejin,  or  Nieihin,  stands  on  the  Oster,  and  has 
15  churches  and  16,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  large  trade  in 
soap,  leather,  preserves,  and  liqueurs.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  a  cathedra),  several  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  college. 
(iluchaf,  on  afeeder  of  theSeim  near  the  eastern  boundary,  is  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall,  and  has  12  churches  and  about  9000  inhabitants. 
Norgorod-Serertk,  on  the  Desna,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  lime.  Starotiub,  on  the  Babinza,  has  about 
4500  inhabitants,  ilylin,  on  the  Sudenkn,  a  feeder  of  the  Ipout,  has 
4  churches  and  about  5000  inhabitant*.  Baturin  is  noticed  in  a 
separate  article.  [BATURIN.]  Otter,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oster  and 
the  Desna,  40  miles  S.  from  Czernigof,  has  a  population  of  4000. 

(  y.r'.llXHlOF,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Czernigof  in  Russia, 
is  situated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Desna,  in  61°  37  N.  lot, 
81°  16'  E.  long.,  about  80  miles  N.N.K.  from  Kiev,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  of  earth,  which  is  converted  into  walks.  It  was  built  in 
the  year  1024,  and  is  accounted  the  oldest  town  in  European  Russia. 
In  Ha  centre  stand*  a  high  hill  with  a  castle  on  its  summit ;  it  has 
several  churcheK,  among  which  is  the  cathedral,  a  well-built  edifice, 
in  which  the  remains  of  St  Theodosius  ore  deposited.  There  are 
also  four  monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with 
o  printing  establishment  attached  to  it,  an  Imperial  Orphan  asylum, 
a  riding-school,  a  mechanics  school  for  400  pupils,  and  several 
establishments  for  the  indigent.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  retail  trade  snd  mechanical  pursuits,  and  manufacture  small  <[iian- 
tities  of  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and  soap.  Four  markets  arc  held 
here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Cxernigof  is  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

UNUWII  '/,.      [HtIKOWIKA.1 

CZIKKN1TX.  (Zirknili),  a  market-town  in  the  Austrian  crownlond 
of  Corintbio,  lies  on  the  Brohitzo,  and  contains  about  1600  inhabitants, 
who  are  occupied  in  fishery  and  in  salt  and  tile-making.  Near  it  is 
the  Lake  of  Czirknitz,  inclosed  within  limestone  mountains  of  very 
grotesque  outline*.  The  lake  in  dry  seasons  is  from  12  to  16  miles 
in  circumference,  and  when  quite  full  about  24  miles;  its  entire  area 
is  then  about  63  square  miles.  Its  form  however  is  mode  very 
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irregular  by  numerous  bays,  capes,  and  islands.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Javornig,  which  rises  on  its  southern  bank,  the  peninsula  of  Dervoseck 
stretches  far  into  the  lake ;  on  the  west  ia  the  island  of  Vorneck,  on 
which  is  the  village  of  Ottock.  While  passing  over  the  more  shallow 
parts  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  lake  presents  a  very  dark  appearance, 
occasioned  by  numerous  funnel-shaped  cavities  of  various  dimensions, 
and  all  distinguished  by  significant  names.  Its  general  depth  compared 
with  other  lakes  is  inconsiderable :  the  cavity  of  Rescheto,  the  deepest 
part  of  the  whole  lake,  ia  only  56  feet  deep  below  the  mean  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  lake  is  remarkable  for  great  variation  in  the  height 
of  its  water,  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  limestope  rocks. 
The  bottom  of  the  lake,  especially  of  the  funnels,  is  full  of  clefts  and 
fissures,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  forty  different  openings 
into  subterranean  caverns  and  channels,  and  re-appears  under  the 


form  of  the  Bistriza  and  Baronniza  in  the  valley  of  Laibach.     Duriug 
the  dry  season,  which  generally  occurs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  is  covered   with   luxuriant  herbage,   which  is  made   into    hay. 
:  Only   a   very   small   portion   of  the   lake  however  is  susceptible   of 
j  cultivation ;  millet   and   buck-wheat   are  sown,  which    ripen   in  six 
weeks ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do  not  subside  for 
I  three  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and  harvest  are  of  course  very 
irregular.     In   January  1834  the  waters  left  the  lake  and  did  not 
1  return  till  March  1835.    During  the  interval  gram  and  vegetables  were 

i  sown  and  gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake an 

occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is  said  to  be 
unprecedented.     The  lake  abounds  in  pike  and  other  fish ;  it  is  also 
frequented  by  numerous  aquatic  fowl, 
CZORTKOV.    [QALICIA-] 
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T4ACCA  JELALPOUE  (Dhaka),  one  of  the  districts  into  which 
-'-'  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided,  lies  between  23°  and  25° 
N.  lat ,  and  between  90°  and  91"  E.  -long.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  district  of  Mymunsingh,  E.  by  Tiperah,  S.  by  Tiperah  and 
Backergunge,  and  W.  by  Rajeshahy  and  Jessore.  The  limits  of  this 
district  were  much  more  extensive  before  the  year  1800  than  they 
are  at  present,  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  sea,  and  as  far  north  as 
the  Garrow  Mountains.  It  then  contained  an  area  of  more  than 
15,000  square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
6000  square  miles.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  uniformly  low  and 
level,  and  being  intersected  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  a  great 
part  of  the  i-oil  ia  periodically  covered  with  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  those  rivers  during  the  rainy  season.  At  these  times  the 
villages  which  are  built  on  artificial  embankments  have  the  appear- 
ance of  small  islands.  The  deposits  left  by  these  inundations  fertilise 
the  soil.  The  lands  are  only  partially  cultivated  :  towards  the  north 
and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  jungle ;  in  these  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  elephants  which  cause  much  loss  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  and  prevent  the  extension  of  cultivation.  Towards 
the  south  and  the  east  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  land  are  under 
cultivation,  producing  rice,  betel-nut,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The 
abundance  of  the  rice  harvests  has  caused  the  district  to  be  called 
the  Granary  of  Bengal 

D.icca  is  principally  known  in  Europe  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods.  The  striped  and  figured  muslins  of  Dacca  were  long 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  their 
fabric.  The  productions  of  Paisley  and  Manchester  have  however 

t  entirely  displaced  the  Dacca  nm.-<IiiM. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples  are  spread  all 
over  the  country ;  and  in  many  places  are  seen  the  remains  of 
fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Mughs.  The 
settled  estates  are  mostly  parcelled  out  into  small  talooks,  or  zamin- 
daries,  and  these  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  very  insignificant 
farms.  The  principal  towns  are  DACCA,  Rajnaghur,  Narraingunge, 
Furreedpore,  and  Soonergoug.  Rajnayhur  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Puddah,  the  grand  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  in  23°  20'  N.  lat., 
90°  25'  E.  long.,  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dacca;  Narraingunge 
stands  on  the  right  side  of  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Dacca,  in  23°  37'  N.  lat.,  90°  35'  E.  long.  This 
town  contains  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inland  places  of  trade  in  Bengal.  Salt,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
grain  are  the  principal  articles  of  this  trade.  Numerous  indigo  j 
factories  are  established  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  the  soil  is 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  indigo  plant.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  to  which  great  numbers  of 
devotees  resort  from  the  neighbouring  towns  to  see  what  is  described 
as  the  footmark  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  Similar  footmarks  are 
shown  hi  several  other  places  in  India,  and  impart  a  peculiar  sanctity  \ 
to  the  buildings  fn  which  they  are  placed.  FurreedjMire  is  situated  , 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Puddah,  or  Great  Ganges,  5  miles  from  its  i 
bank*,  and  40  miles  from  Dacca  :  it  is  the  residence  of  the  principal 
civil  and  judicial  officers  for  the  district.  Soonergony  stands  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  23°  39'  N.  lat.,  90°  43' 

i?.,  about  13  miles  S.E.  from  Dacca.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
in  ancient  times  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  government  before  the 
builrling  of  the  town  of  Dacca;  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  village; 
it  was  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  beautiful  cloths,  some 
of  which  are  still  made  in  the  village. 

DACCA,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  th<:  Ganges,  called  the  Booree  Gunga  (Old  Ganges),  about 
100  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  23°  43'  N.  lat.,  90°  28' 

K.  long.  Dacca  is  comparatively  a  modern  town.  In  1608  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  it  by  Islam  Khan,  then  governor  of 
Bengal ;  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the  place  was 
then  changed  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nuggur.  In  the  reign  of 

ijzebe  the  town  of  Dacca  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of 

lour.  Its  former  limits  contain  the  ruins  of  many  magnificent 
••paei,  and  palaces,  bridges,  and  other  buildings,  but  their  sites 


are  now  for  the  most  part  overrun  with  jungle.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mean. 
The  native  population  in  1801  was  estimated  at  about  200,000,  rather 
more  thau  one-half  of  whom  were  Mohammedans  aud  the  rest 
Hindoos.  Several  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Armenian  merchants  are 
settled  in  the  place.  The  city  contains  about  120  Hindoo  places  of 
worship,  and  about  180  Mohammedan ;  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Armenian  and  Greek  Christians,  and  Protestants,  have  also  places  of 
worship  in  Dacca.  There  are  a  government  college,  several  mission 
schools  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  schools  for  children 
of  Hindoos  aud  Mohammedans.  The  government  offices,  the  jail, 
the  native  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  military  orphan 
asylum,  arc  among  the  public  buildings.  There  are  twelve  bazaars. 
The  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments,  musical  instruments,  uecklaces, 
and  idols  forms  extensive  sources  of  employment.  The  country 
around  Dacca  is  low  and  level,  and  in  the  wet  season  is  flooded. 
Rice  is  largely  cultivated. 

DA'CIA,  the  aucient  name  of  a  country  north  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Euxine,  or  BUck  Sea,  W.  by  the  Tibiscus, 
now  the  Theiss.  The  ancient  Dacia  comprehended  Transylvania,  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar,  Hungary,  east  of  the  Theiss,  the  Bukowiua, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia.  When  Dacia  was  made  a 
Roman  province  it  extended  from  the  •  Theiss  to  the  Hierasus  (the 
Poretos  of  Herodotus  and  the  modern  Pruth),  the  Carpathians,  and 
the  Danube ;  Bessarabia  therefore  was  not  included  in  the  province. 
The  Daci  were  anciently  called  Davi,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  304,  c), 
and  hence,  he  adds,  the  name  Davug  was  commonly  applied  to  a 
slave  in  Attica,  many  of  the  Athenian  slaves  being  imported  from 
the  countries  about  the  Danube.  This  appears  from  the  plays  of 
Terence,  which  were  founded  on  a  Greek  model.  The  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  Daci  and  the  Getfc :  the  Daci  occupied  the  part 
towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the  Danube  ;  the  Getoc  occupied 
the  part  towards  the  east  and  the  Euxine.  (Strabo,  p.  304,  c).  Both 
the  Getse  and  Daci  spoke  the  same  language.  (Strabo,  p.  305,  a). 
The  Getac  were  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Latin  name 
Daci  included  the  Gette.  The  principal  river  of  Dacia  ia  the  Tibiscus, 
which,  with  its  tributary  the  Marisus  (Maros),  falls  into  the  Danube. 
There  are  several  small  rivers  besides — the  Aluta  (the  Alt),  the  Aravus, 
and  others,  which  also  fall  into  the  Danube.  Alexander  the  Great  found 
the  Getse  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  he  defeated  them 
and  took  their  town,  B.C.  335.  In  B.C.  292,  Lysimachus  having 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  was  surrounded,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army  in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia. 
Gold  coins  with  the  name  of  Lysinaachus  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  at  Varh<fly,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  Sarmizegethusa,  the  Dacian  capital,  whither  they  were  carried 
by  the  conquerors  among  the  plunder,  or  as  part  of  the  ransom  of 
Lysimachus  and  the  other  prisoners.  In  B.C.  10,  the  Romans  made 
an  expedition  up  the  Maros  against  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Daci,  but 
without  results.  Ovid,  who  was  exiled  among  the  Get;e,  has  described 
the  people  and  the  climate.  Domitian  celebrated  his  pretended 
exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the  title  Daeicus.  (Juvenal, 
'  Sat.'  vi.  204).  The  first  expedition  of  the  emperor  Trajan  against 
the  Daci  was  in  A.D.  101.  The  Daci  were  led  by  their  king  Dece- 
balus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended  in  their 
submission  (Dion  Cossius,  Ixviii.)  to  the  Romans.  Their  chief 
town  Sarmizegethusa,  afterwards  called  Ulpia  Trajani,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  which  was  gained,  was  situated  near  the  Iron  Gate 
Pass  into  Transylvania,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Temes. 
The  Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome  records  the  leading  events  of  these 
expeditions.  To  consolidate  his  conquest  Trajan  erected  the  famous 
bridge  across  the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gate  (some  remains  of  it 
are  still  seen  below  the  village  of  Scala  Gladova),  and  constructed 
three  great  roads  from  the  Danube — one  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Karasch  at  Uj  Palanka  to  Tiviscum  (Temeswar);  a  second  from  Orsova 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Czerua  and  the  Temes  through  the  Iron  Gate 
Pass,  and  along  the  Maros  to  the  border  of  Moldavia ;  and  the  third 
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from  the  famous  bridge  eastward  to  the  AluU,  along  that  river  and 
through  the  Hothrnthum  Paas  in  the  southern  Carpathian*,  down  to 
KarUburg  on  the  Manx,  where  it  joined  the  Moond  road.  Tin- 
Roman*  Abandoned  Dacia  to  the  Gothi  in  the  time  of  Aurelian. 
The  OoUu  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Hun*  about  A.D.  376. 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  Dnoia  waa  aeiwd  by  the  Oepid*  Gotba, 
whoM  kingdom  waa  destroyed  by  the  Longobard*  and  Avars  A.D. 
566.  The  next  invader*  were  Scythian*  or  Slaves,  who,  governed 
by  their  '  Chagans,'  or  Khans,  held  *way  over  the  country  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  Finally,  the  Magyar*  overran  Dacia,  and 
settled  in  it  during  the  Mb  century.  The  sculpture*  on  Trajan's 
column  establish  the  identity  of  the  Dacian*  with  the  modern 
Wallach*  in  rtature,  feature,  and  drew. 

(Paget,    Ifunyary  and  Trantylrania  ;  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Oeo- 

DAOKNHAM.    [ESSEX.] 

DAOHKSTAX,  a  country  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  41°  and  43°  N.  lat.  It  i*  a  mountainous 
country  as  its  name  implies,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  plain 
that  skirU  the  Caspian  shore,  and  i*  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Baku  to  Derbend.  Though  forming  a  part  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Georyia,  the  different  tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  Mount  Caucasus  are  governed  by  independent 
petty  sovereigns;  only  those  which  possess  the  low  and  hilly 
country  towards  the  sea  are  subject  to  the  Russians.  Corn  of  different 
kinds,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown  in  the  valleys.  Cattle 
breeding  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Derbend,  by  which  name  the  province  of  Dagheston  is  also  sometimes 
designate*!.  [DERBEND.]  Kubc,  a  town  built  by  the  Russians  since 
their  occupation  of  the  country,  stands  about  50  miles  south  from 
Derbend,  and  has  £000  inhabitants.  It  ha*  straight,  wide,  and  regular 
streets,  like  most  Russian  towns,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  old 
town  of  Kuba,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  Khan,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Ruasiana  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situation  in  the  lower  grounds 
on  the  coast  Tarki,  about  TO  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derbend,  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  has  a  population  of  10,000. 
It  was  formerly  called  Semender.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  three 
hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  Russian  citadel. 
[GEORGIA.] 

DAGHO,  or  DAGO,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
about  41  miles  long,  and  varying  from  27  to  37  miles  in  breadth,  lies 
between  68°  4'  and  59°  N.  lat,  22°  20'  and  23°  8'  E.  long.  It  i« 
comprehended  in  the  Russian  province  of  Esthonia,  and  is  divided 
by  a  small  channel  called  the  Selc  Sund,  from  the  island  of  Oesel 
which  lies  to  the  south.  Its  area  is  434  square  miles.  The  inhabitants, 
about  10,000  in  number,  are  Esthonians;  they  are  employed  in 
husbandry,  grazing,  and  fishing.  They  also  carry  on  a  little  trade  by 
the  port  of  Tewenhaven,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  island 
near  Cane  Dagherort  The  coasts  are  cliffy,  and  shoals  render  the 
approach  dangerous.  There  is  a  lighthouse  near  the  village  of 
Dagherort  The  Swedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  ceded  Dagbo  in  1645, 
ceded  it  in  their  turn  to  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  Kystadt, 
in  1791. 

DAHOMT,  a  celebrated  and  for  some  time  powerful  negro  kingdom 
of  Western  Africa,  lying  inland  from  the  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea 
called  the  Slave  Coast  It  is  bounded  west  by  Ashantee,  from  which 
it  in  divided  by  the  river  Volta,  and  extends  east  to  the  Niger.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  the  sea,  the  principal  port  being  Whydah,  but 
Lagoa,  Porto-Novo,  Badagry,  the  Popoes,  and  the  Nert,  have  petty 
king*  of  their  own ;  and  it  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 
From  rut  to  west  the  territory  extends  about  180  miles,  and  from 
Whydah  on  the  coast  to  the  northern  boundary  nearly  200  miles. 
lu  capita),  Abpmey,  is  placed  in  7°  59'  N.  lat,  and  in  about  1°  20' 
K.  long.  The  city  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  which  number 
is  greatly  increased  at  the  periods  of  the  festivals  being  held.  It  is 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  entered 
by  six  gates,  formed  of  a  clay  wall,  through  which  are  two  openings, 
one  for  the  king  exclusively,  the  other  for  the  people  ;  each  opening 
ia  ornamented  with  skulls,  and  inside  them  are  piles  of  skulls  of  men 
and  beacta.  In  the  town  are  several  batteries,  and  on  the  coast-road 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  are  two  32-pounder  carronades,  all 
u*ele*sly  placed  for  purpose*  of  defence.  There  are  no  (hops,  but 
two  Urge  and  several  small  market*.  There  are  three  royal  palaces, 
and  aeT«ral  large  house*  for  the  ministers,  all  surrounded  by  high  red 
day  walls,  inc[o.ing  Urn  .pace,  for  parks  or  gardens.  The  houses 
are  only  of  one  story,  with  the  exception  of  two  in  the  royal  palace*. 
There  an  no  itreeta,  a*  each  bouae  itands  within  its  own  inclosing 
brick  wall  There  are  barracks,  a  pottery,  and  a  dye-house,  and 
uutnerou*  fetish  house*.  Within  the  town  there  is  much  waste  land 
and  aome  farm*  under  cultivation.  A  great  drawback  on  the  town  i* 
the  insufficient  supply  of  water,  which  is  only  to  be  procured  from 
MOM  •mall  00*7  raeerroir*  at  some  di«tance  on  the  plain,  and  from 
rain-water  collected  in  pit*  smeared  with  palm-oil. 

Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almoet  be  said  to  have  been 
unknown  in  Europe  till  tome  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Dauma,  which  wa*  thought  to  be  the  same  kingdom,  is 
indeed  mentioned  by  Leo  Afrioanus  along  with  several  others,  of 
which  he  merely  aay*  that  they  lie  couth  of  Nigritia;  and  that  name 


i*  found  placed  where  Dahomy  lie*  in  several  map*  published  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  occur*  so  placed  even  in  the  '  Man* 
of  Sir  Jona*  Moore'*  Mathematics,'  published  under  the  care  of  1  >r. 
Halley  in  1681 ;  bat  in  another  map  published  by  Hal  ley  in  1700  it 
ia  omitted,  and  it  doe*  not  again  appear  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
moct  recent  account*  indeed  now  represent  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Africa  a*  occupied  by  other  states.  The  Dahomana  for  the  first  time 
made  their  appearance  on  the  coast  where  the  European  establish- 
ment* were  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Trudo  Andati,  or,  as  other 
accounts  call  him,  Guodja  Trudo,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1708.  This  prince,  who  appear*  to  have  been  a  person  of 
remarkable  talent  as  well  as  of  inordinate  ambition  and  warlike 
ferocity,  having  determined  upon  securing  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
European  commerce,  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  1724 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  the  most  powerful  state  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  sea.  Here  he  found  a  Mr.  Bulstrodo  Lamb, 
who  resided  in  the  place  as  factor  for  the  English  African  Company. 
Lamb  wa*  detained  in  captivity  for  nearly  three  years,  but  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindness  and  consideration  by  the  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  had  never  set  his  eye  upon  either  a  white  man  or  the  sea, 
We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Dahomy  that  exists  is  a  very  curious 
letter  written  by  Lamb  after  he  had  been  for  some  mouths  in  captivity 
to  bin  superior,  Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  English  fort  at  Whydah 
(the  Juiila  of  the  French  and  Fida  of  the  Dutch).  It  is  dated  from 
Abomcy  in  November  1724,  but  did  not  appear  in  print  till  it  was 
published  at  the  end  of  a  '  New  Voyage  to  Guinea '  by  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  which  appeared  at  London  in  1745.  Smith  hod  been  ou  the 
Slave  Coast  in  the  beginning  of  March  1727,  when  he  found  that  only 
a  few  days  before  his  arrival  the  king  of  Dahomy  had  effected  the 
cmiqucst  of  the  state  of  Whydah,  lying  along  the  coast,  and  had  laid 
in  ruins  the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  situated  at  its 
capital,  Sabi.  We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narrative  in  the  '  Full 
Account  of  some  Part  of  Guinea,'  published  at  London  in  1734  by 
Captain  William  Snelgrave,  who  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  African 
coast  only  a  few  weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  the  king  of  Dahomy 
and  his  troops  still  occupied  the  territory.  The  narrative  of  Snel- 
grave,  who  visited  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  curious.  In 
1729  be  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coast  In  the  interval  the 
king  of  Dahomy  and  the  governors  of  the  French  and  Knglixh  forts 
had  again  come  into  collision ;  and  just  before  Snelgrave's  arrival  Mr. 
Testefole,  the  English  governor,  who  hod  imprudently  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  people  of  Whydah  to  an  insurrection  against  their  Daho- 
man masters,  had  been  seized  by  the  latter  and  put  to  death.  Snelgrave 
bos  from  the  information  of  others  brought  down  his  account  to  the 
end  of  March,  1732,  at  which  time  a  new  quarrel  had  ended  in  tbe 
destruction  of  the  Dutch,  Engliah,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at 
the  town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  where  there 
were  any  European  establishment*.  Guadja  Tmdo  died  this  some 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bossa  Ahadee.  A  work  entitled 
'Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Bossa  Ahadee,  with  an  Aivmml  of  a  Journey 
to  Abomey  in  1772,'  was  published  in  1789  by  Mr.  Robert  Norria  of 
Liverpool,  a  person  who  had  been  engaged  for  eighteen  years  in  the 
African  trade.  It  was  reprinted,  with  many  correction*  and  additions 
by  the  author,  in  '  The  History  of  Dahomy,  compiled  from  Authentic 
Memoirs,  by  Archibald  Dalzel,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,' 
4  to,  London,  1793.  This  last-mentioned  work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dahomy  through  the  reigns  of  Ahadee,  a  detestable  tyrant,  the 
scourge  of  his  own  subjects  and  the  torment  of  all  his  neighbours,  for 
forty  years ;  of  his  son  Adahoonzou  II.,  by  whom  he  waa  succeeded  in 
1774,  and  who  continued  his  oppression  and  his  ferocious  wars;  and  of 
the  first  years  of  that  of  Adahoonzou's  son  and  successor  Wheenoohew, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1789.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Dahomy  for  some  years  farther  is  giveu  in  a  little  work  entit: 
Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Dahominn  People,'  by  John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  12mo,  London,  1820. 
Mr.  M'Leod  visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1803.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
rcenis  to  have  exercised  sovereignty  over  all  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
<  iiiinra.  The  reigning  king  was  a  younger  eon  of  Whocnoohow,  the 
rlilcr  having  been  set  aside  because  one  of  his  toes  overlapped  another. 
The  name  of  the  present  king  is  G<<zo.  In  1849,  when  Lieutenant 
Forbes  wont  to  Abomey  on  a  mission  to  procure  the  abandonment  of 
the  slave-trade,  he  found  the  system  of  the  slave-hunts  in  full  vigour; 
nor  could  he  prevail  in  his  visit,  as  the  king  fairly  told  him  he  could 
not  afford  it,  as  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue  was  derived  from  that 
source.  The  population  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  its  devastating  wars, 
he  estimates  at  not  more  than  200,000 ;  the  regular  army  amount*  to 
about  12,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Amazons,  but  this  i»  increased  to 
about  24,000  when  the  king  takes  the  field,  and  the  camp-followers 
more  than  equal  tbe  army  in  number.  These  Amazons  are  supposed 
not  to  marry.  They  live  in  barracks  within  tbe  precincts  of  the 
palace,  and  are  under  the  care  of  eunuchs ;  they  have  long  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  fearless  bravery,  and  not  less  by  their 
sanguinary  ferocities.  The  worn,  or  rather  slave-hunts,  are  annual, 
commencing  in  November  or  December ;  and  are  decided  upon  at  the 
customs,  when  the  assembled  people  demand  to  be  led  against  some 
town  or  nation  which  they  name.  At  the  custom  or  festival  in  June 
1850,  an  expedition  was  demanded,  for  a  second  time,  against 
Abeahkeutab,  one  of  the  Amazons  saying,  "  We  are  no  longer  women ; 
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we  are  men.  By  fire  we  will  change  Abeahkeutah."  This  was  under- 
taken in  1851,  and  was  unsuccessful ;  the  Dahoman  army  was  defeated, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  Amazons  were  killed.  [ABEAHKEUTAH.] 
Since  that  event  the  Dahoman  power  appears  to  be  broken,  and  they 
have  remained  quiet. 

The  region  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated  is  a  vast 
plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  No  river  worth 
notice  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Volta  and  the  Brass  River,  or 
Niger.  The  soil  IB  a  rich  reddish  clay,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is 
to  be  found  of  the  bigness  of  a  walnut.  All  who  have  visited  the 
coast,  especially  before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it 
as  a  scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  luxuriance.  Its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions comprise  maize  and  other  farinaceous  crops ;  yams,  potatoes, 
pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits ; 
a  singular  fruit  said  to  possess  the  property  of  communicating  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acids  and  bitters ;  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
Shea  butter,  palm-oil,  spices,  &c.  Lieutenant  Forbes  says  the  Daho- 
mans have  considerable  agricultural  knowledge,  but  are  very  indolent. 
The  land  though  rich  is  highly  manured,  and  in  the  portions  they 
cultivate  they  rival  the  Chinese,  the  men,  unlike  most  Africans, 
labouring  in  the  fields,  the  women  only  bringing  water.  They  grow 
corn  and  beans  intermixed,  and  in  the  palm-plantations  are  grown 
corn,  yams,  and  ground-nuts.  Their  chief  food  is  yams  and  cassada, 
with  messes  of  meat  and  vegetables  mixed  with  palm-oil  and  pepper, 
and  corn-cake.  Their  houses  are  of  clay  or  palm-branches  thatched 
with  grass.  The  country  abounds  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hysenas, 
elephants,  the  natakoo  or  African  wolf,  monkeys,  buffaloes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties  of 
poultry.  It  is  also  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense  size,  and 
other  kinds  of  serpents;  and  there  are  alligators  and  hippopotami. 
White  ants  and  mosquitoes  are  an  abundant  source  of  annoyance. 
Granite,  sandstone,  chalk,  and  iron  are  found  in  the  country. 
The  government  of  Dahomy  is  as  absolute  a  despotism  as  has  any- 
where existed,  and  authority  is  maintained  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
at  a  rate  which  has  been  approached  nowhere  but  in  Africa.  The 
customs  or  festivities  held  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  on  occasion  of 
the  annual  receipt  of  duties  or  tribute,  arc  of  the  same  ferociously 
sanguinary  character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.  The 
most  important  are  held  in  March  and  June.  The  regular  season 
appears  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  instances  are  mentioned  of  their 
lasting  for  three  months,  and  in  these  cases  they  seem  to  begin  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  royal  residence  is  human 
skulls,  of  which,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  court  or 
decorate  a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  process  to  have  some  scores 
of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.  The  principal  trade  formerly 
carried  on  with  Dahomy  and  the  subject  states  on  the  coast  was  in 
slaves ;  and  since  the  abandonment  of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  European  powers  which  used  to  resort  to  this  part  of  Africa, 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  these  kingdoms  hold  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  quite  insignificant.  The  only  money 
of  the  Dahomans  consists  of  cowry-shells,  of  which  a  thousand  are 
stated  to  represent  half-a-crown  English.  Their  language  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  people  of  Why d  ah  and  the  other  nations  of  the  coast. 

(Lieutenant  Forbes,  K.N.,  Dahomy  and  the  Dahomam ;  and  the 
works  named  in  the  article.) 

DAILLY.    [AYRSHIRE.] 

DAIMIEL.     [CASTILLA-LA-NUEVA.] 

DALE.     [PEMBROKESHIRE.] 

DALECARLIA,  properly  DALARNE  (the  valley  country),  a 
former  province  of  Sweden,  which  now  constitutes  the  Falun  Liin, 
extends  from  60°  55'  to  62°  12'  N.  lat.,  12°  30'  to  16°  40'  E.  long. 
Ita  surface  is  12,210  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1S45  was 
145,333.  It  borders  N.  on  Heriedalen,  E.  on  Gestrikland,  S.  on 
Westmanland,  Nerike,  and  Vermland,  and  W.  on  Norway.  It  con- 
lists  chiefly  of  the  river-basins  of  the  Wiister-Dal  and  Oster-Dal, 
which  unite  a  few  miles  west  of  Falun  to  form  the  Dal.  The  Dal  or 
Dai-Elf  runs  first  south-east  and  then  north-east  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  [SWEDEN.]  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
forms  the  cataract  of  Elfcarleby,  the  rival  of  the  famous  cataract  of 
Schaffhausen  in  height  and  beauty.  The  Lake  Siljan  or  Siljar,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Oster-Dal  above  its  junction  with  the  Wiister-Dal, 
is  28  miles  long  and  15  miles  broad,  where  widest.  It  contains 
several  fine  islands.  The  Lake  Runn,  further  east  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dal-Klf,  is  10  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide. 

The  mountain  ridge  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers 
Dai-Elf  from  Lake  Famund  in  Norway,  rises  to  between  3000  and 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  southern  onset  of  the  Kolen  range, 
and  from  it  there  branch  off  three  ridges  of  considerable  elevation. 
These  ranges  subside  into  hills  before  they  reach  the  meridian  of  the 
Lake  of  Siljar.  The  country  about  this  lake  presents  a  pleasant 
intermixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  lo*rer  parts  of  Switzerland  for  scenery.  But  the  whole  country 
still  preserves  a  considerable  elevation,  the  surface  of  Lake  Siljar 
being  about  560  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  districts  are  also 
uneven,  but  the  heights  are  rather  round-backed  hills  than  moun- 
tains, and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous  lakes  of 
;it  »iz«  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on  the  borders  of 
Qestrikland  that  pl.iins  of  any  extent  occur. 
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The  winter  in  this  province  is  long  and  severe,  the  summer  short 
and  hot.  Wheat  does  not  succeed,  but  rye  and  barley  and  potatoes 
are  raised.  The  produce  however  is  insufficient  for  the  demands  of 
the  population,  and  the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  bread, 
and  also  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  usual  domestic 
animals  are  reared,  but  hogs  are  rather  scarce.  Game  is  abundant. 
Wolves  and  bears  frequent  the  numerous  and  extensive  forests. 
Fish  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  except  those  near  Falun.  The  forests 
consist  of  birch,  ash,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir,  but  they  seldom  grow  up 
to  timber-trees. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  brimstone.  The 
copper-mines  west  of  Falun  have  been  worked  for  more  than  600 
years ;  they  formerly  yielded  3000  tons  of  copper  annually.  The  ore 
is  smelted  at  large  works  in  Falun.  The  fumes  from  the  metal 
destroy  all  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  although  these  are 
said  not  to  be  injurious  to  animal  life,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
protected  the  town  from  the  ravages  of  cholera.  Porphyry,  quarried 
on  the  Oester  Dai-Elf,  is  made  into  vases,  candlesticks,  &c. 

Except  hr  the  neighbourhood  of  Falun,  to  which  place  they  are 
attracted  by  the  mines,  the  population  is  dispersed  over  the  country 
in  villages,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  Dalecarlians 
are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  courage,  spirit  of  independence, 
and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  which  they  took  under 
Gustavus  Vasa  (who  worked  in  the  copper-mines  of  Falun)  in  liber- 
ating their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Christian  II.  is  always  fresh 
in  their  memory,  and  makes  them  feel  proud  of  their  name.  Many 
of  them  emigrate  to  Stockholm  during  the  summer,  and  manufacture 
fancy  basketwork,  clocks,  watches,  &c. 

Falun  is  the  chief  town.     [FALUN  ;  SWEDEN.] 

DALGETY.     [FIFESHIKE.] 

DALKEITH,  Edinburghshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  and  burgh 
of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Dalkeith,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh  by 
road,  and  8  miles  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  5086  in  1851.  The  affairs  of  the  burgh  are 
administered  by  15  trustees.  The  town  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground,  between  the  rivers  North  Esk  and  South  Esk,  and  consists 
of  one  principal  thoroughfare,  and  several  small  streets.  The  town  is 
clean  and  generally  well  built ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  Felt  and  beaver  hats,  straw  hats,  arid  woollen 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and  a 
tan-work.  The  corn  market  held  here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Scotland.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  gothic  building  in  the 
principal  street.  Attached  to  it  is  an  ancient  chapel  containing  the 
recumbent  statues  of  an  Earl  of  Morton  and  his  lady.  Adjoining  this 
choir  is  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Buccleuch  family.  A  splendid 
new  church,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  was  built  in 
1840  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  is  cruciform,  and  has  a  steeple 
167  feet  high.  An  elegant  episcopal  chapel  is  situated  within  the 
grounds  of  Dalkeith  palace.  The  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  town  are  two 
libraries  and  a  savings  bank.  Dalkeith  palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  is  an  extensive  structure,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
park  and  grounds.  The  mansion  contains  many  fine  paintings.  The 
North  Esk  and  South  Esk  unite  their  waters  in  the  park,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  palace,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  peninsula  fornied 
by  the  two  streams.  The  regality  of  Dalkeith  belonged  to  the 
Grahams  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Morton,  and  about  two  centuries  ago  was 
purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Buccleuch  family.  Charles  Edward 
spent  two  nights  at  Dalkeith  after  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  and  the 
palace  has  been  visited  by  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

DALMATIA,  the  Kingdom  of,  the  most  southern  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Austria,  consists  of  a  narrow  maritime  tract  and  numerous 
islands,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
lying  between  42°  and  45"  N.  lat.,  14°  and  19°  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Croatia,  E.  by  the  Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderiu, 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  The  circle  of  Ragusa  was  disjoined  from 
the  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  two  tongues  of  land,  the  Klek  on  the  west, 
and  the  Suttorina  on  the  east,  which  were  held  by  Turkey ;  but 
these,  after  having  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Turkey 
and  Austria,  were  ceded  to  the  latter  power  iu  1853,  and  the  whole 
territory  now  belongs  to  Austria.  The  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands, 
is  about  COOO  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  393,715, 
exclusive  of  course  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  narrow  tongues  of 
land  then  held  by  Turkey. 

Surface. — Dalmatia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  Zara  and  Spalato, 
which  constitute  Old  Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  (the  territory  of  the 
former  republic  of  that  name)  and  Cattaro,  which  form  New 
Dalmatia.  The  whole  surface  of  Dalmatia  is  a  series  of  mountain 
ranges,  some  of  which  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic,  and  form  islands 
with  their  loftier  summits.  With  the  exception  of  the  Vellubich 
(5439  feet  high)  on  the  Hungarian  border,  which  belongs  to  the 
Julian  Alps,  all  these  ranges  are  continuations  of  the  Dinaric  Alps. 
The  loftiest  summits  among  them  are  tho  Dinara,  which  is  5669  feet 
high,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  main  chain,  the  Svilivya,  east  of  Dernis, 
4750  feet  high,  Mount  Mosor,  4210  feet  high,  Mount  Marian,  on  the 
peninsula  next  Spalato,  and  the  Biokovo,  near  Macarsca,  which  is 
5520  feet  high.  To  the  south  of  these  lio  the  ranges  of  Kagusa  and 
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Cittaro,  among  which  i*  the  Duboriraa,  tht>  most  southern  luounl.iiu 
in  ill.'  Austrian  dominion*.  The  Montenegrin  height*  encircle  the 
Oulf  of  Caturo.  In  general  character  the  Dalmatian  mountain*  are 
bleak  »ud  bare :  they  are  full  of  fissures,  ravinus,  and  rhssms,  and  in 
many  places  altogether  without  soil.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rook.  The  numerous  Ulandi  which  line  the  count,  have  originated  in 
the  breaking  up,  by  some  violent  action,  of  maeeoi  of  clay  and  sand- 
•tone,  while  the  limectone  missus,  being  of  firmer  composition,  have 
been  left  standing.  The  whole  line  of  oout  i«  barren  and  naked, 
except  along  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  baa*  of 
the  mountain* ;  forest*  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at  their  feet ; 
the  background  is  formed  by  a  continued  line  of  dreary  precipitous 
height*,  seldom  le*s  than  2500  feet  in  elevation.  The  coant  i«  indented 
in  numerous  points,  and  afford*  a  succession  of  excellent  harbours. 
The  interior  of  the  country  it  furrowed  by  glen*  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  from  Novegradi 
to  the  Kerka  U  covered  with  stone*.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire  which  hn*  so  wild  and  desolate  an  aspect  as 
Dalmatia. 

Dalmatia  in  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  limestone,  gypsum,  coal 
pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sitmiilt  No  precious  metal*  kave  been  dis- 
covered, although  Pliny  (iii.)  report*  that  the  Dalmatian  mine*  yielded 
as  much  a*  50  Iba.  weight  of  gold  per  diem  in  Nero'*  time.  These 
mine*  however  cannot  have  been  within  the  limit*  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatia. 

Hydrography,  <kc. — Few  countrie*  are  BO  poorly  supplied  with  water, 
many  part*  being  destitute  of  water  fit  even  for  the  use  of  cattle  :  the 
islands  in  particular  suffer  greatly.  The  Dalmatian  river*  run  mostly 
from  east  to  west  into  the  Adriatic.  Among  the  larger  stream*  are 
the  Zermanya  (anciently  the  Tedanius),  which  enters  from  the  Hun- 
garian military  frontier*,  and  after  a  course  of  about  27  miles  falls  into 
the  bight  of  Morlach,  near  Novigrad.  The  Kerka  (anciently  the  Titius), 
which  rise*  above  Knin,  issuing  from  a  grotto,  and  form*  several 
cascades  and  five  magnificent  fall*,  particularly  that  by  Scardona,  in 
its  course  of  about  51  mile* ;  after  receiving  the  Cicola,  it  flow*  into 
the  Adriatic  near  Sebenico.  The  Cctlwv.  (Tilurus  or  Nestus),  which 
springs  from  the  foot  of  the  Yerebua,  near  Vrilo,  ha*  two  falls  in  its 
course  of  about  60  mile*,  one  of  which,  near  Velika-Qubowicja,  is 
from  90  to  100  feet  in  height :  the  bank*  of  this  river  are  extremely 
wild,  and  generally  precipitous,  until  it  reaches  a  fine  valley  near 
A  misss,  where  it  enter*  the  Adriatic.  The  Narenla  (Naro  of  the 
ancient*),  the  broadest  river  in  Dalmatia,  enter*  it  from  Turkey,  and 
after  watering  it  for  about  ten  mile*,  part*  into  two  channel*  at  Fort 
Ovus,  and  reache*  the  canal  of  NarenU  through  ten  arm*.  It*  water* 
are  saltish  until  it  receive*  the  Norin  at  Torre  di  Norm.  Among  the 
•mailer  riven  are  the  Siukotina  and  Ombla. 

The  islands  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  form  several  fine  channel*, 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Adriatic  :  they  are 
here  called  canal*,  and  take  their  names  from  the  adjacent  islands ; 
such  an  the  canal*  of  Morlak,  Quamerola,  Zara,  and  Pasman,  Mezzo, 
Spalato,  Lisas,  Curzola,  NarenU,  4o. 

Dalmatia  has  numerous  lakes,  all  of  which  become  more  or  less  dry 
in  hot  weather,  except  the  Vrana,  to  the  south-east  of  Zara,  which  ie 
separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  laud,  contains  an 
area  of  about  8570  acres,  and  ha*  brackish  water.  The  lake*  of  Novi- 
nad,  Yezero  (the  dry  bed  of  which  is  at  time*  cultivated),  Nariii, 
Kadin,  Trocklian,  Prolosaz,  Ac.,  become  dry  at  certain  seasons  from 
the  want  of  natural  springs.  None  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs 
have  yet  been  turned  to  account,  except  the  warm  sulphureous  springs 
at  Spalato  and  Saloua. 

The  road*  are  generally  pretty  good.    There  are  no  railways. 

ClimaU,  Soil,  Production!. — No  other  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
is  so  hot  as  Dalmatia.  In  the  lowlands  the  date-bearing  i<alin,  the 
Anxirican  aloe,  and  the  Cacttu  optmHa  thrive  in  many  districts  in  the 
opso  sir.  The  almond  blossom*  in  January.  Among  the  mountains, 
where  the  snow  sometime*  continues  till  May  and  even  June,  the 
climate  is  much  bleaker.  Near  the  coasts  of  Zara,  about  the  canal  of 
the  Narenta,  aod  elsewhere  on  the  Adriatic,  the  exhalations  which 
arise  from  exUnsive  swamps  render  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 
Winter  U  charactsrissd  by  aix  weeks  of  uninterrupted  rain. 

The  arid  character  of  the  soil  renders  Dalmatia  on  the  whole 
"••yitsd  to  agriculture.  Bat  there  an  parts  of  the  country,  such  a* 
the  district,  around  Dernis,  Muk,  aod  Sign,  which  might  be  cultivated 
with  success  but  for  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  The 
want  of  water  and  sheltering  wood*  i*  another  obstacle  to  cultivation. 
Turkey  and  Hungary  supply  the  constant  deficiency  In  the  crop*  of 
grain,  which  do  not  famish  more  than  six  or  at  most  eight  months'  con- 
sumption. The  whole  amount  of  arable  land  in  1 840  was  only  348,028 
EagUsii  acres,  of  vineyards  189,216  acres,  meadows  80.S78  acres, 
olive  grounds  88,407  aeres,  while  than  wsn  1,861,405  acre*  of  pasture- 
laud  and  1,105,811  acres  of  woodlands.  The  quantity  of  grain  grown 
in  the  same  year  was,  in  English  quartern  wheat  46,039,  rye  6109, 
barley  81,751,  oats  9818,  and  mail*  80,984.  Of  potetoes  28,747 
Inuhel*  wen  grown. 

Figs  may  be  termed  almost  the  staple  produce  of  the  country  :  they 
grow  without  cultivation  all  along  the  coast,  and  upwards  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  pounds  an  annually  exported.  The  oil  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  instead  of  butter ;  yet 


above  30,000  barrels  an  annually  exported.  Much  wine  of  a  strong 
quality  i*  made  ;  the  deeper  the  colour  the  more  powerful  the  liquor  : 
t  liu  Vino  Nero,  a  red  wine,  is  nearly  black,  and  the  white  wine  as  deep 
in  colour  as  Malaga  :  the  Marseuin  del  Teodo  is  the  best  The 
tity  of  wine  made  in  1S50  was  7,947,720  gallon*.  About  !,«• 
gallon*  an  retained  for  home  consumption  ;  the  rest  U  exported  to 
Fiurne,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  Almond*,  dates,  dried  currant*,  citron*, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  are  exported.  The  country 
abounds  in  timber,  but  being  in  the  interior  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  value.  The  coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands  :  the  staple 
kinds  of  fish  an  the  sardine  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  are  exported 
in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  The  rivers  too  an  well  supplied,  particu- 
larly with  the  salmon-trout,  which  attain*  an  enormous  sixe.  At  some 
spots  the  coral  fishery  U  productive,  especially  near  Hobenioo.  The 
Murlaka  convert  the  fat  of  the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  they  employ 
for  various  purposes.  Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  some 
quantities. 

The  rearing  of  cattlo  is  on  a  limited  scale  :  the  breeds  are  inferior 
and  small :  the  whole  stock  of  oxen  and  cows  is  under  100,000  ;  of 
sheep  about  700,000,  goats  400,000,  horses  and  mules  80,000.  Hwine 
are  not  numerous.  Poultry,  except  geese  and  duck*,  are  plentiful 

Of  wild  «nit"»1«,  Dalmatia  possesses  the  ciaghlo,  or  wild  dog,  wolf, 
fox,  and  hare,  but  it  has  no  deer.  Swans,  pelicans,  falcon*,  vultures, 
owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wild  fowl  are  abundant. 

Manufacturu,  Comment,  Ac. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  i*  very  small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common 
wants :  it  is  confined  to  the  townspeople,  and  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distiller}*  of  spirits,  among  wliirli  th.-  liquor 
called  Maroschino-liosoglio  has  obtained  European  celebrity.  Here 
and  there  a  little  flax  and  cotton  are  spun ;  and  small  quantities  of 
woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house-linen,  tape,  and  coarse  cottons,  twim-. 
cordage,  and  nettings,  soap,  vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  an  made.  For 
every  other  article  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  dependent  on 
other  countries.  Coals  and  graphite  are  worked  to  some  extent 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous  ports,  ita 
commerce  is  comparatively  small.  The  principal  countries  with  which 
it  trades  an  the  maritime  provinces  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
To  the  first  two  countries  it  exports  wine,  olive*,  oils,  brandy,  figs, 
salt,  pitch,  bark,  salted  fish,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  fruit,  Ac.,  and 
to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. It  has  also  some  transit-trade.  It*  returns  from  Turkey  con- 
sist of  horned  and  fatted  cattle,  cheese,  wools  and  hides,  corn,  wood 
for  fuel,  drugs,  to.  The  declared  annual  value  of  the  exports  averages 
somewhat  under  500,0002.,  of  the  imports  about  400.000J.  The  Dal- 
matians are  well  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excellent 
mariners.  The  best  ships  an  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro. 
The  vessel*  belonging  to  Dalmatia  in  1847  amounted  to — 5  ships,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  1350  tons  ;  large  coasting  vessels,  346,  of  T876 
tons ;  small  coasting  vessels,  1 121,  of  8220  tons ;  and  668  fishing-vessels, 
of  1769  tons  :  in  all  2035  vessels,  of  19,215  tons. 

Number  of  teuclt  entered  at  Dalmatian  portt  in  1847. 
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Diniioni,  Totem,  fee, — Dalmatia  U  divided  into  four  circle*,  i 
after  their  respective  capitals  Zara,  Spalato,  liogusa,  and  L'attero : 
and  thaw  circle*  are  subdivided  into  26  district*.  The  circle  of  Zara 
comprises  the  Quarneriu,  Dalmatian,  and  Cnladio  Islands ;  that  of 
Spalato  the  islands  of  Zirona  Grande,  Bus,  Solta,  Lisas,  Braxsa,  and 
Lesina ;  and  that  of  llagusa  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta, 
Curxola,  and  Pelagosa  Maggion.  Dalmatia  contains  9  municipal 
towns,  14  market-towns,  and  nearly  a  thousand  villages. 

The  towns  of  HAUUSA  and  SPALATO,  or  BPALATRO,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  titles :  the  other  mon  important  towns  we 
notice  hen : — 

Jturm,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Zara  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dalmatia,  situated  in  44°  8'  N.  lat  and  15°  15'  K.  long.,  lies,  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  in  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  deep  moat,  over  which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  The 
city  1*  divided  by  a  straight  main  street  and  a  cross  street  into  four 
quarters;  the  other  street*  an  straight,  hut  narrow,  ill-paved,  and 
without  sewers ;  the  town  is  vary  badly  supplied  with  water.  It  ha*  two 
large  squares,  and,  including  the  suburbs  (•  Itorgo  iutorno'  and  'eriozo,'  or 
Albanian  Village),  about  8000  inhabitant*,  most  of  whom  speak 
Italian.  Of  the  six  churches  (in  which  then  an  many  good  paintings) 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  an  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  Daudolo, 
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doge  of  Venice,  which  is  a  rather  fine  example  of  the  Lombardic 
style,  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  whose 
remains  are  deposited  in  it.  Zara  is  strongly  fortified  ;  the  harbour  is 
of  considerable  size,  but  shallow  ;  vessels  of  300  tons  hare  to  lie  in  the 
open  sound.  The  principal  trade  is  the  import  of  manufactures  from 
Trieste,  and  the  export  of  maraschino,  anchovies,  almonds,  and  the 
other  products  of  the  district.  Zarn  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  province,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  various  subordinate  offices  ; 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Among  the 
public  institutions  and  establishments  are  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium, 
an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  a  normal  high  school,  a  public  school 
for  females,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  lying-in  and  a  foundling 
hospital,  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  naval  and  military  arsenal, 
a  theatre,  a  casino,  &c.  There  are  several  distilleries  of  rosoglio, 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  however  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  fishery  among  the  neighbouring  rocky 
islets  (scoglie),  on  several  of  which  a  little  flax  is  grown. 

Cattaro,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  42a  25'  N.  lat.,  18°  46'  E.  long.  :  population 
about  3000.  The  town  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  fort.  The  streets 
arc  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  religious 
edifieec,  consisting  of  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  seventeen 
other  churches,  and  six  convents,  all  belonging  to  the  Homan 
Catholics;  there  are  also  two  Greek  churches,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium, 
the  residences  of  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  and  some  government 
buildings.  The  bazaar,  or  market,  is  outside  the  eastern  gate  ;  it  is 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Montenegrins.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Adriatic,  but  Is  little  frequented  by  shipping. 

Chreofa  stands  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
population  about  2000  :  the  whole  island  contains  4268  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  maritime  occupations,  or  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vineyards  and  the  making  of  wine.  The  town  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and 
two  monasteries.  There  is  a  good  harbour.  Macanca,  84  miles  S.E. 
from  Spalato,  population  about  1700,  is  a  small  town  with  some  coasting 
and  fishing  trade  ;  it  was  once  the  capital  of  a  republic.  Perasto,  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dalmatia,  is  a  small 
sea-port  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants.  Sebenico,  population  with 
the  suburbs  about  5000,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  formed  by  the  river  Kerka,  before  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  bay, 
which  forms  a  large  and  excellent  harbour,  is  connected  with  the  sea 
by  the  channel  of  St.  Antonio,  a  narrow  strait  between  lofty  rooks. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  rising  amphitheatri- 
cally  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  striking  appearance  ;  but  the  streets  are 
uneven  and  irregular,  and  the  ascent  to  some  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  town  is  by  steps.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  old  and  decayed,  but 
there  are  two  forts  which  lie  above  and  command  it,  and  the  harbour 
is  defended  by  the  new  and  strong  fort  St.  Nioolo,  built  on  a  rock  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Sebenico  is  the  see  of  both  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Greek  bishop.  The  large  cathedral,  of  Lombardic  architecture, 
is  accounted  the  handsomest  in  the  whole  country.  There  are  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Greek  church,  three  monasteries, 
and  two  nunneries.  The  adjacent  country  produces  abundance  of 
wine  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  have  distilleries  of  maraschino,  and  are 
reckoned  excellent  sailors.  The  coral  fishery  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
is  now  abandoned.  Trau  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  circle  of  Spalato  :  population  about  3000.  Trau  is  built 
on  a  small  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  wooden 
bridge  60  paces  in  length.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  channel  850 
feet  broad  between  it  and  the  island  of  Bua,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  mole,  with  a  drawbridge  to  allow  ships  to  pass,  the 
numerous  coasting  vessels  preferring  this  channel  to  the  open  sea. 
Trau  is  an  old  ill-built  town,  with  narrow  crooked  streets.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
three  convents,  and  an  hospital.  The  ancient  citadel  and  fortifications 
are  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a  small  pretty  good  harbour,  which  is  now 
not  much  frequented.  The  inhabitants  have  &  rather  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  —  wine,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits  ;  thc»e  fruits  are  produced  on  the  Island  of  Bua,  which  is 
five  leagues  in  length,  in  great  abundance. 

Gmti-Mnent,  Education,  <ftc.  —  The  general  administration  of  affairs 
in  Dalmatia  is  vested  In  the  Gubernium,  or  government-board,  esta- 
blished »t  Zara,  which  receives  its  instructions  from  the  Chancery 
and  minister  of  the  Homo  Department  in  Vienna.  Kach  circle  is 
divided  into  districts  ;  each  district  into  '  Haupt-gemeinden,'  or  head 
communities  ;  and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  '  Unter-gemeinden,' 
or  subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  each  circle,  in  civil 
matters,  is  a  '  Pretoria  ;'  of  each  head  community,  a  '  Podesta,'  or 
' 


j^  and  of  each  subordinate  community,  a  'Capo-villa,'  or 
'  Caroaczo.'  In  each  <  ircle  is  a  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal 
CMC*,  appeal  from  these  courts  being  allowed  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Zarn. 

The  revenue*  of  Dalmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  domains,  the 
regalia,  which  im-lud.-  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco;  the  direct 
.•ml  indirect  taxes. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Selavxraian 
hordes,  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  7th  century  and  drove  out 


the  old  inhabitants.  The  language  of  the  country  is  the  Herzogovine 
dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  but  Italian  is  the  prevalent  tongue 
among  the  well-educated  classes,  and  is  used  in  the  public  offices  and 
courts.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Italians, 
who  are  spread  throughout  the  maritime  towns  and  sea-coast; 
Bosnian  Greeks  and  Servian  Morlaks,  both  of  whom  took  refuge  here 
from  persecution  in  the  14th  century;  and  a  few  Germans,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  gipsies.  The  Morlaks  or  '  Moroflachi,"  that  is,  Servians, 
who  dwell  next  the  sea  ('Moro'),  inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of 
Zara  and  Rogusa  and  some  of  the  islands :  the  wild  Montenegrin 
is  of  this  race.  The  population  of  Dalmatia  increases  but  slowly  :  in 
1808  it  was  305,671,  in  1825  it  was  823,112,  and  as  already  stated  in 
1850  it  was  893,715.  In  general  the  Dalmatian  is  of  good  stature, 
muscular,  robust,  hardy  in  his  habits,  and  frugal  in  his  diet ;  he  lives 
much  in  the  open  air  and  under  tents.  The  poorest  man  drinks  his 
wine,  and  eats  his  salad,  fig,  and  melon ;  he  is  hospitable  aad  talkative, 
but  cunning,  and  addicted  to  lying  and  theft. 

The  Roman  Catholic  (which  is  the  established)  religion  is  professed 
according  to  the  last  census  by  331,692  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Zara  and  the 
5  bishops  of  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Sebenico,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro.  The 
inhabitants  who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  78,858  in  number,  are  in 
church-matters  subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the 
vicar-general  at  Cattaro.  The  number  of  Protestants  of  all  sects 
returned  in  the  census  was  only  28  ;  of  Jews  410. 

The  Austrians  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  of  ignorance, 
for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  its  intellectual 
improvement.  The  Austrian  government  has  extended  to  'Dalmatia 
the  system  which  prevails  through  a  large  part  of  the  empire. 
[AUSTRIA.]  A  normal  seminary  and  school  for  girls  have  been  opened 
at  Zara ;  national  schools  of  a  superior  class  have  beeu  established  at 
Spnlato,  Macarsca,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico,  and  Lesiua,  indepen- 
dently of  the  schools  attached  to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more 
affluent  classes,  gymnasia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalato,  and 
Ragusa,  and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zara,  in  which  town 
there  are  likewise  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  obstetrical  school, 
and  a  college  for  educating  37  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  In  1847 
there  were  in  Dalmatia  5  theological  academics ,  3  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, 26  gymnasia,  and  1  special  school ;  in  all  35  upper  schools. 
The  popular-schools,  252  in  number,  consisted  of  7  head,  182  lower, 
85  girls,  1  infant,  and  27  adult  schools.  Of  the  224  common  schools 
for  children  62  were  '  akatholische,'  or  not  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  :  67  of  the  schools  were  Italian  only, 
58  were  Servian  (Serbisch),  and  119  were  mixed.  The  principal 
benevolent  institutions  are  the  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums  at 
Zara,  Sebenico,  Spalato,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  infirmary  at 
Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine,  a  small  district 
between  Sebenico  and  Scordona.  Its  territory  in  former  days  was 
much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  The  Dalmatians  long  resisted 
the  Romans,  but  Augustus  brought  them  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strabo,  p.  315.)  After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  country 
became  a  prey  to  the  Goths  and  Avari  successively ;  and  the  Avari 
maintained  possession  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centnry, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  Sclavonians.  This  people 
erected  it  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  which  eudured  uutil 
overthrown  in  the  early  part  of  the  llth  century  by  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Hungary,  who  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  only 
excepted,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Magyars.  These  towns,  among 
which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  had  long  beeii  under 
the  roecial  protection  of  Venice,  which  availed  itself  of  the  connexion 
to  ext-nd  its  sway  over  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia  under  subjection.  That  portion  which  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retained,  lost 
the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogether ;  and  the  same  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  portion  which  forms  part  of  Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The 
Austrians  acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1798  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Dalmatia  was  seized  by  Napoleon  in  1805, 
and  in  1808  the  republic  of  Ragusa  was  by  him  suppressed,  and  the 
territory  added  to  Dalmatia.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  the 
Austrians  held  possession  of  Dalmatia,  including  Ragusa,  which  they 
have  since  retained. 

(Blumenbach  ;  Von  Lichtenstern  ;  Hasscl ;  Stem  ;  Roprer ;  Die 
Seterreichische  National  JSnvycinpadie  ;  Uebersichts-Tafeln  zur  StatMk 
dfr  itoterrtickitchen  Monarchic,  Wien,  1860 ;  Paton,  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  the  Adriatic;  Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson,  .Dalmatia;  Gotha 
Almanac,  1854.) 

DALMELLINGTON.     [AYRSHIRE.] 

DALMENY.     [LiNLrrnoowsniRE.] 

DALRY.    [AYRSHIRE.] 

DALRYMPLE.     [AYRSHIRE.] 

DALSTON.      [CUMBERLAND.] 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.     [LAKCASIHUI:.] 

DAMAN  (pronounced  Damaun,  'the  border'),  a  district  formerly 
of  Afghanistan,  now  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  extends  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  between  81°  and  33°  N.  lat.,  and  includes 
the  tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Salt  range,  the 
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'.!<•  Indus,  and  Sungur  in  Upper  Scinde.  The  nature 
of  this  district  is  described  uuder  the  head  AFOIUXISTAN,  vol.  i , 
ooL  86.  I>tra-Iikmtut-Kkan,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stand*  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  81°  50'  N.  Imt,  70°  58'  E.  long.,  and 
is  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  composed  of 
Boluobis,  Afghans,  Hindus,  and  Juts.  Cotton  tissues  are  extensively 
woven  here.  The  town  has  some  trade,  and  is  connected  by  a  road 
along  the  Indus  and  through  the  Kohat  Pass,  with  Peshawur. 

There  is  a  town  called  Daman,  or  Ztamatw,  in  the  west  of 
Hindustan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  about  60  miles  S.  from  Surat. 
It  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  hat  several  churches,  a  Parsee  temple  in 
which  the  fire  has  been  kept  burning  (it  is  said)  for  above  twelve 
centuries,  and  a  population  of  about  6000,  who  carry  on  some  trade 
and  build  coasting  vessels. 

DAMASCUS  (Damat;  Et  Sekam),  the  capital  of  Syria,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  east  base 
of  the  Antilibanus,  about  180  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Aleppo,  and 
60  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  33°  27'  N.  lat,  36°  25'  E.  long. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  world,  being  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  (Genesis,  xiv.  and  xv.)  It  is  one 
of  the  very  few  places  which  have  maintained  a  nourishing  existence 
in  all  ages.  Though  often  taken  and  devastated  it  has  always  risen 
again,  and  has  always  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
situations  in  the  world.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  David 
or  of  Solomon  (1  Kings,  xi.  24)  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Jews.  It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that  of  Persia ;  it  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  and  lastly  of  the  Arabians, 
A.D.  634,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  kalif  Abu-Bekr 
after  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  annals  of  the  Church,  Damascus  is  noted  for  the  conversion 
and  first  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
the  kalifa,  and  after  other  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
Sultan  Selim.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  to 
whom  it  was  formally  ceded  in  1833,  but  was  restored  to  the  Porte 
in  1840. 

The  pasbalic  of  Damascus  extends  from  north  to  south,  from 
Hamah  on  the  Orontes  down  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petnca,  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  4  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  it 
comprehends  the  country  of  Haouran,  and  the  other  districts  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  the  greater  part  of  Judaea  west  of  the  Jordan,  including  Jeru- 
salem and  Nabloun.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  deserts,  which  divide  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  N.  by  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  and 
W.  l.y  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  Com,  hemp,  flax,  madder,  tobacco, 
cotton,  silk,  and  cochineal  are  the  chief  products.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  Except  in  the  west  the  surface  is  level,  and  the  cultivable 
land  is  extremely  fertile.  The  total  population  exceeds  half  a 
million,  exclusive  of  the  Beduins. 

The  view  of  Damascus  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Saleyeh, 
an  offset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  is  very 
impressive :  it  comprise*  the  town,  with  its  numerous  domes  and 
minarets;  the  extensive  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens  with  which  it 
it  surrounded,  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure  of  various  hues;  and 
beyond  it  the  vast  level  plain  stretching  to  the  east  farther  than  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Haouran,  the  ancient  Auranitis.  The  rivers  Barada  and 
Phege',  respectively  the  Abaiia  and  Pharpar  of  the  Old  Testament, 
descending  from  the  mountains  furnish  the  city  and  the  plain  of 
Damascus  with  a  constant  supply  of  water.  The  water  of  the  Barada, 
which  is  not  good  for  drinking,  it  distributed  into  numerous  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  country.  The  Phegd  however  has  delicious  water,  which  is 
conveyed  by  aqueduct*  and  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  two 
streams  rise  at  the  eastern  bate  of  the  Antilibanus.  The  scanty 
surplus  of  their  water*  below  Damascus  forms  a  small  lake  called 
Bahr-cl-Men.  The  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  brick  walls  Calling  to  ruin  in  several  places,  and 
contained  in  184S  a  population  of  111,652,  of  whom  about  12,000 
were  Christian*  and  6000  Jews.  The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians, 
Arab*,  and  Turks.  OuUido  the  wall*  are  extensive  suburb*.  Tho 
•teMta  are  narrow,  and  many  of  them  have  a  gloomy,  dilapidated 
appearance,  being  lined  with  dead  brick  walls,  which  are  entered  by 
small  door*  that  open  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  house*.  Many 
of  UM*»  houses  are  splendid  in  the  interior,  the  court*  being  paved 
with  marble  and  kept  cool  by  fountains.  There  are  no  carriage*  in 
I  huuascus,  and  but  few  cart* ;  camels,  hone*,  mule*,  and  asses  con- 
stituting the  means  of  conveyance.  The  Mohammedan*  of  Damascus 
are  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant  in  Turkey,  as  they  have  proved 
by  their  frequent  massacre*  of  the  Christian  inhabitants. 

The  city  contains  many  handsome  mocquea,  the  principal  of  which, 
originally  a  Christian  cathedral  dedicated  to  8t  John,  is  660  feet 
long  and  150  feet  wide;  three  Franciscan  convent*,  in  whirl,  ti,.. 
archbishop*  of  the  Armenian,  Melchite,  and  Syrian  Catholics 
respectively  reside;  several  Christian  churches  belonging  to  the 


Greeks,  Maronites,  Syrians,  and  Armenians ;  eight  synagogue* ;  an 
extensive  khan ;  numerous  bazaars  all  well  supplied  with  goods ; 
various  hospitals  and  schools ;  a  Urge  serai,  or  fortified  palace,  in  which 
the  pasha  resides  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  and  an  extensive  citadel. 
The  great  khan  is  a  sumptuous  building,  the  masonry  being  formed 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  spacious  square 
court  within  ha*  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  fine  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  enriched  with  mouldings.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  the  entrances  to  chambers  and  magazines, 
and  a  staircase  and  gallery  lead  to  another  series  of  apartment* 
above. 

Damascus  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  caravan* 
to  and  from  Baghdad,  Mecca,  Aleppo,  &c. ;  there  is  caravan  communi- 
cation daily  to  Beirut,  Tripoli,  and  Acre.  British  and  European 
goods  are  imported  to  a  considerable  amount  lu  1835  (according  to 
Messrs.  Michaud  and  Poujoulat, '  Correspondence  d'Orient,'  there  were 
in  Damascus  129  tanners'  shops,  22  establishments  for  printing  stuffs, 
75  dyers  of  stuffs,  120  dyers  of  silk,  34  houses  of  silk-winders,  748 
merchants  of  damask  cloth,  211  grocers,  68  tobacco  manufacturers, 
72  saddlers,  11  tent  merchants,  47  copper-smiths,  50  ironmongers,  64 
farriers,  70  fur-merchants,  98  lacemen,  24  corn-merchants,  148  bakers, 
58  millers,  122  coffee-houses,  32  confectioners,  59  public  baths,  129 
butchers,  71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pipes,  6  watchmakers,  200  haber- 
dashers' stores,  4  glass-manufactories,  19  armourers,  4  soap-factories, 
143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  cooks.  The  manufacture  of 
Damascus  blades,  once  so  famous,  has  declined  long  since  :  but  good 
sabres  are  still  made.  Saddles  and  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly 
finished  ;  fine  cabicet-work,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and 
rich  jewellery,  are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industry.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  About  4000  looms  were 
employed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
The  bazaars  are  better  lighted,  and  have  a  more  elegant  appearance 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  Every  class  of  commodities 
has  its  own  street  or  bazaar :  in  one  they  sell  nothing  but  shoes, 
another  is  occupied  by  the  goldsmiths,  &c.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  snow  and  ice.  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  ice-water, 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  a  favourite  beverage.  The 
best  coffee-houses  of  Damascus  are  situated  in  the  suburbs,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Barada  ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  cool  and  well  shaded 
from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chief  attraction. 

Beirut  is  the  port  of  Damascus.  The  exports  and  imports  are 
given  under  that  head.  [BEIRUT.]  The  great  Hadji  caravan, 
consisting  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  pilgrims  from  various  parts  of 
Turkey,  goes  every  year  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  1'oreign  consuls 
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Coin  of  Damascus.     Imperial  Greek. 
British  Museum.     Actual  site.     Copper.     Weight,  SITj  gnuu. 

DAMIETTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  it* 
mouth,  the  ancient  Phatniticum  Ostium,  in  81°  25'  N.  lat,  31°  40' 
E.  long.  Old  Domietta  (Thamiatis)  stood  about  four  miles  farther 
north,  and  near  the  sea,  which  however  has  now  receded  from  it :  it* 
scanty  remains  are  seen  near  the  village  of  Esbe,  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  Thamiati*  was  a  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stepbanu* 
Byzantinus,  but  it  increased  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Pclusium, 
and  drew  to  itself  the  trade  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  who  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  towns  of  Egypt  It  was  frequently 
taken  by  the  early  crusaders.  In  1249  Louis  IX.  landed  with  a 
large  armament,  and  took  Thamiatis ;  but  having  advanced  inland,  ho 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Mansoura.  The  sultans  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  attacks  in  that  quarter,  choked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sinking  large  barges,  filled  with  stones,  and 
thus  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  which  prevents  large  vessels  from 
entering  the  river.  They  also  razed  Thamiatis  to  the  ground,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  farther  inland.  From  these  occurrences 
arose  New  Damietta. 

Damietta  has  a  population  of  about  28,000.  It  has  some  fine  mosques, 
several  bazaars,  and  baths  adorned  with  marble ;  many  of  the  house* 
have  pavilion*  on  the  terraces  for  enjoying  the  cool  breeze.  But  in 
general  the  town  is  ill  built  It  now  carries  on  merely  a  coasting 
trade  with  the  Levant  its  general  trade  having  been  attracted  to 
Alexandria.  The  merchant-ships  had  to  remain  at  anchor  outside  of 
the  bar,  and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  boats.  Kice  and  dried  fish 
are  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  country  around  is  a  com- 
plete garden,  irrigated  by  nuinerouajcanals,  and  planted  with  all  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  fig,  tamarind,  pomegranate,  Ac. 
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The  great  marshy  Lake  Menzaleh  begins  two  or  three  miles  east 
of  Damietta,  and  extends  about  40  miles  in  length  to  near  ancient 
Pelusium.  It  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  and 
with  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of 
Lake  Menzaleh  is  very  productive ;  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  are 
also  caught  upon  it. 

DANUBE  (in  German  Donau)  is  the  second  of  European  rivers, 
being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga.  The  root-syllable  (Dan  or  Don)  of 
the  name  means  '  water ;'  and  this  is  probably  the  case  also  with  the 
root-syllable  of  liter,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Celtic  name  of  the  river. 
Its  course  is  about  1770  miles,  and  the  surface  drained  by  it  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  probably  exceeds  300,000  square  miles. 

In  its  long  course  from  west  to  east  it  traverses  nearly  twenty-two 
degrees  of  longitude  (from  8°  10'  to  30°  E.  long.) ;  the  most  northern 
part  of  its  basin  falls  only  a  little  north  of  50"  N.  lat.,  and  the  most 
southern  does  not  reach  42°  N.  lat.  But  though  the  countries 
drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  they  differ 
greatly  in  climate  and  productions,  a  circumstance  owing  to  the 
different  elevation  of  the  three  great  plains  which  are  traversed  by 
this  river.  The  most  western,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  between  1100 
and  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  central  plain,  or  that  of 
Hungary,  about  300  feet,  and  the  lower  plain,  or  that  of  Wallachia, 
from  '.he  Iron-Gate  to  its  mouth,  probably  less  than  100  feet. 

The  Danube  rises  from  two  springs,  the  Brig  or  Brigach  and  the 
Brege,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  about 
24  miles  from  the  Rhine,  near  the  point  48°  6'  N.  lat.,  8°  9'  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  2850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  two 
springs  unite  and  form  a  mountain  torrent.  A  third  stream,  origi- 
nating in  a  spring  in  the  palace  garden  of  Donaueshingen,  joins  the 
infant  river,  which  henceforth  takes  the  name  of  Donau.  Its  general 
course  at  first  is  to  the  east,  but  afterwards  it  declines  to  the  north- 
east, in  which  direction  it  continues  till  it  reaches  Katisbou.  From 
this  place  to  Efferding,  some  miles  west  of  Linz,  it  runs  south-east  by 
east,  and  from  Efferding  its  general  course  is  east.  At  Ulm,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Iller  from  the  south,  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
large  barges ;  its  surface  is  here  1 255  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  Donau  worth,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  1160  feet.  Before 
it  enters  that  plain  it  runs  for  the  most  part  of  its  course  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  dry  and  sterile  table-land  called  the  Rauhe  Alp, 
which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  its  level, 
and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  rivulets.  On  the  south  numerous 
offsets  from  the  Alps  approach  the  river,  forming  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  gentle  declivities,  and  inclosing  charming  valleys  of 
great  fertility.  The  affluents  which  descend  from  these  valleys  to 
the  Danube  are  numerous. 

The  Danube  runs  through  the  Bavarian  plain  from  Donauworth  to 
Passau,  changing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  course  from  north-east 
to  south-east.  At  Ingolstadt  it  is  1140  feet,  at  Ratisbon  1050  feet, 
and  at  Passau  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  portion 
which  lies  south  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  reaches  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  which  comparatively  few  hills  and 
rocks  are  dispersed.  It  is  traversed  in  a  diagonal  line  by  the  Isar, 
which  rises  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tyrol,  and  runs  north-east  to 
the  Danube,  which  it  joins  between  Ratisbon  and  Passau.  Timber 
and  fire-wood  are  floated  down  the  Isar.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  has  been  noticed  under  AUSTRIA  (vol. 
i.  col.  719).  The  plain  north  of  the  Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven 
surface,  rising  frequently  into  gentle  hills,  which  however  nowhere 
attain  the  height  of  mountains.  This  plain  extends  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Mayn, 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river.  Across  this  plain  runs  the 
Lndwigs  Canal,  which  joins  the  Danube  to  the  Mayn,  and  is  noticed 
under  BAVARIA  (vol.  i.  coL  936).  Besides  the  Altmuhl  this  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  Naab  and  the  Regen,  two  other  considerable  affluents 
of  the  Danube. 

The  third  part  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube  is  that  between 
Passau  and  Pressburg.  At  Linz  its  surface  is  650  feet,  at  Vienna 
421  feet,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Hungary  417  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Through  all  this  distance  it  runs  between  the 
steep  offsets  of  the  Bohmer  Wald,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  the 
Alps  of  Salzburg  and  Styria,  which  here  in  some  places  attain  a  great 
elevation  (from  3000  to  5000  feet).  The  level  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  except  as  we  approach  Vienna,  where 
the  mountains  recede  so  far  as  to  leave  a  considerable  plain  on  both 
banks.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  receives  the  Traun,  the 
En«,  and  the  Morava  [AUSTRIA,  vol.  i.  col.  719],  and  divides  in  several 
place*  so  as  to  form  islands,  especially  above  and  below  Linz,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  But  the  current  of  the  river  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Bavarian  plain,  is  so  rapid  that  it  can  be  navigated  by 
barge*  only  downwards :  the  barges  must  be  tracked  up  the  river. 
b  ha*  no  rapids,  but  several  dangerous  whirlpools.  The  regular 
«te»n  navigation  of  the  river  commences  at  Linz ;  but  steamers  also 
ply  up  to  Ratisbon,  and  even  to  Donauworth. 

In  its  middle  course  the  Danube  first  traverses  the  Lesser  Hun- 
garian plain.  At  Freiburg  it  is  401  feet,  and  at  Buda,  which  lies  in 
the  Great  Hungarian  plain,  348  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  course 
through  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still  rapid,  though 
much  diminished.  It  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  inclose 


islands,  among  which  the  largest  is  the  island  of  ScMM,  which  is 
upwards  of  50  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  As 
the  adjacent  country  consists  of  very  soft  alluvial  soil,  the  river 
frequently  changes  its  course.  In  this  plain  the  Danube  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Leitha  and  Raab  from  the  south,  and  the  Waag 
and  Gran  from  the  north. 

Between  Gran  and  \Vaitzen  the  river  flows  between  two  mountain 
ridges.  That  on  the  south  is  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  offset  of  the  Carpathians,  called  the 
Neograd  range.  At  Waitzon  it  issues  from  the  mountain  defile,  and 
changes  its  eastern  into  a  southern  course.  In  this  direction  it  flows 
with  a  slow  current  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater  plain 
of  Hungary  for  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it  meets,  after  its 
junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range,  or  Mount  Werdnik,  which 
again  deflects  it  towards  the  east.  It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain 
on  the  south,  dividing  it  from  the  hilly  Slavonia  and  Servia,  till  it 
arrives  near  Moldova,  where  it  again  passes  through  a  mountain  valley. 
During  its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plain  its  waters  are  increased 
by  those  of  the  Sarvitz,  Drave,  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss 
and  Temes  from  the  north.  [AUSTRIA,  vol.  i.,  cols.  720,  721.J  At 
Buda  its  surface  is  348  feet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Moldova 
probably  not  much  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  between  Waitzen  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Drave  is  600  yards,  and  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  20  feet. 

The  mountain  valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate)  is  formed 
on  the  north  by  the  Banat  range,  an  offset  of  the  Transylvanian  Car- 
pathians, and  on  the  south  by  a  lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan  :  it 
extends  from  Moldova  in  the  Banat  to  Tcherniz  in  Wallachia.  In 
entering  this  narrow  valley  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually  increases. 
About  four  miles  below  New  Orsova,  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where  a  ledge 
of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the  water  rushes 
with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a  number  of  dangerous  whirl- 
pools. Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  24  feet  could  not  until  lately 
descend  it  except  in  time  of  floods  ;  but  by  blasting  the  rocks  a  chan- 
nel has  been  cut  by  which  steamers  now  ply  from  Vienna  to  Galatz 
without  a  portage  as  formerly.  Before  these  improvements  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  were  accomplished,  passengers  and  luggage  were  sent  down 
the  rapids  in  cutters,  or  conveyed  by  a  good  road  from  the  station 
of  Dreukova  to  Orsova,  where  they  were  shipped  in  another  steamer 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the  Danube  leaves  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey.  A  few  miles  lower  down  it 
issues  from  the  valley,  the  country  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  flat, 
and  the  current  of  the  river  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  mountains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of  the  Demir 
Kapi  on  both  sides  are  some  Roman  antiquities,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  the  ledges  and  shelves  that  supported  the  Via  Trajana 
on  the  Servian  side  of  the  defile,  and  the  inscription  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  the  same  side  in  honour  of  Trajan.  The  limestone  rocks  on  each 
side  of  the  defile  abound  in  caves  and  fissures  in  which  the  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  the  scourges  of  this  part  of  the  Danube,  take  refuge  in 
cold  or  wet  weather.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan 
over  the  Danube  are  a  short  distance  below  the  rapids  of  the  Demir 
Kapi. 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  country  on  the  south 
below  the  Demir  Kapi  by  degrees  sinks  into  a  flat  plain  :  ea^t  of 
Silistria  it  presents  nearly  a  level  surface  with  some  swamps.  The 
country  to  the  north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachian  plain,  which 
near  the  river  is  low  and  generally  marshy,  while  the  right  bank  is 
comparatively  high  and  bold.  In  this  tract  the  river  first  runs  nearly 
south  from  Tchernitz  to  below  Widdin,  then  turns  to  the  east  and 
continues  in  that  direction  to  about  30  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  where 
it  suddenly  bends  to  the  north  near  Rasova.  In  this  direction  it  runs 
upwards  of  100  miles  to  the  junction  with  the  Sereth,  and  hence  again 
eastward  to  its  mouth.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  frequently 
divides,  and  forms  numerous  large  islands,  especially  below  Silistria.  Its 
width,  where  it  is  not  divided  by  islands,  is  between  1500  and  2000 
yards,  and  its  average  depth  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Aluta, 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  Carpathians 
[AUSTRIA,  vol.  i.  col.  721],  and  from  the  south  the  Morava,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  western  and  eastern  Morava,  which 
drain  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains. 

After  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  divides  into 
several  branches,  forming  a  number  of  deltoid  islands,  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea  by  seven  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Kilia, 
the  Sulina,  and  the  Gheorghievskoi  (St.  George's,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  this  part).  Besides  these 
outlets  a  small  branch  from  the  St.  George  mouth  communicates  with 
the  lake  Rassein  in  the  north  of  the  Dobrudscha  in  Bulgaria,  and  this 
lake  has  two  outlets  (Jalova  and  Portitcha)  into  the  Black  Sea,  which 
are  sometimes  called  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Round  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  vast  quantities  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream  have 
accumulated  and  formed  banks ;  and  it  is  only  by  constantly  raking 
the  mud  deposited  on  its  bottom  that  the  Sulina  or  principal  channel 
is  kept  practicable  for  shipping.  When  easterly  winds  continue  for 
some  time,  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Suliua  mouth  dimi- 
nishes rapidly,  the  increased  resistance  of  the  sea  against  a  diminished 
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fore*  of  current  causing  the  mud  to  accumulate  very  fast  ThU  oauaw 
added  to  the  neglect  of  Russia  in  dredging  the  channel,  as  ihe  is  bound 
to  do  by  treaty,  hu  left  at  times  only  a  depth  of  nine  feet  water  on 
the  bar.  In  «uch  oatea  the  com  ship*  on  the  Danube  are  obliged  to 
take  in  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  outside  the  bar  by  mean*  of 
lighten,  at  greatly  increased  cost  and  risk.  In  the  present  spring 
(1864)  the  RuMJana,  at  war  With  Turkey,  have  blocked  up  the  Suliim 
mouth  altogether.  The  Turks  kept  a  depth  of  16  feet  water  on  the 
bar  of  Bulina  :  of  late  yean  the  depth  has  seldom  exceeded  19  feet 
Russian  steamers  ply  up  the  Kilia  mouth  to  Ismail.  The  8t  Oeorge 
mouth  is  almost  entirely  blocked  up  with  mud  ;  in  many  parts  it  has 
not  orer  4  feat  water,  and  its  channel  can  be  reached  through  the 
mud  banks  round  its  embouchure  only  by  constant  sounding,  so  intri- 
cate and  shifting  is  the  passage.  To  avoid  the  tedious  and  diflicult 
navigation  of  the  Danube  below  Rassova,  it  has  been  frequently  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  navigable  canal  from  Czernavoda  to  the  harbour  of 
Kostenji  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  80  miles,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  so-called  Trajan's  Wall  j  but  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  nature  of  the  ground  presents  very  great  if  not  insuperable 
obstacle!  to  the  execution  of  this  project. 

Steam  navigation  was  introduced  on  the  Danube  in  1830.  Vessels 
of  100  tons  ply  up  to  I'lm.  The  '  up  '  navigation  is  very  tedious  on 
account  of  the  force  of  the  current  in  many  parts  of  its  course.  The 
steam  voyage  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople  is  now  made.  in 
seven  days.  Beside*  its  connection  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  the 
Ludwigs  Oanal  above  mentioned,  the  Danube  communicates  with  the 
Elbe  by  the  Moldau  and  canals.  This  river  forms  perhaps  the  greatest 
natural  highway  for  commerce  in  Europe  ;  but  its  advantages  have 
been  vastly  abridged  by  the  vexatious  tolls  and  still  more  vexatious 
sanitary  regulations  imposed  by  the  different  states  through  which  it 
flows. 

The  Danube  is  frozen  over  in  winter  in  all  its  upper  course,  and 
even  in  the  plain  of  Hungary  from  December  to  March.  The  breaking 
of  the  ice-  in  a  moment  of  great  anxiety  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.  If  the  snow  melts  and  the  rains  fall  gradually,  the  river 
rites  slowly  and  the  ice  breaks  off  by  a  few  yards  at  a  time  j  but  if  a 
rapid  thaw  seta  in,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  before  the  ice  has 
begun  to  rtir  lower  down,  the  river  becomes  swollen  suddenly,  tosses 
the  ice  into  the  air  with  a  loud  explosion  like  artillery,  and  sweeps 
ashore  icebergs  many  tons  in  weight.  So  sudden  in  some  seasons  is 
Ike  crash,  that  persons  on  the  ice  have  not  time  to  reach  the  shore, 
and  many  lives  are  lost  When  this  sudden  thaw  is  apprehended, 
watchmen  are  posted  on  every  eminence  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
who  give  notice  all  along  the  line,  by  firing  alarm-guns,  that  the  ice  is 
broken. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  under  the  name 
of  Istros  fT^po'X  called  by  the  Romans  Ister,  which  was  probably 
the  genuine  name  of  this  river  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  course,  perhaps 
from  the  Iron  Gate  to  the  sea.  The  Romans  learned  the  name  Danu- 
bius  from  the  natives  on  the  tipper  course  of  the  stream,  with  whom 
they  were  brought  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest. 
Herodotus  (book  iv.,  chap.  48,  Ac.)  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was 
known  in  his  time  of  the  Danube  and  ita  tributaries  in  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  its  course.  Strabo  observes  (p.  804),  "  the  upper 
part*  of  the  river  and  the  parts  at  ita  source,  as  far  aa  the  cataract*, 
are  called  Danubius,  and  flow  chiefly  through  the  country  of  the 
Dad  |  the  lower  parta,  as  far  as  the  Pontus  [the  Black  Sea],  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Get*,  are  called  Istrus." 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  of  the  province  of 
West  Prussia,  extends  nearly  about  100  miles  along  the  liultic,  ami  in 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  E.  by  the  circle  of  Kiroigsberg, 
W.  by  Pomerania,  and  S.  by  the  circle  of  Marienwerder.  Its  area  is 
8888  square  mile*,  and  the  population  in  1849  was  409,087,  almost 
wholly  composed  of  Catholics  and  Evangelical*,  the  ratio  between 
them  being  very  nearly  that  of  nine  to  ten.  The  Jew*  nutnlwr  about 
«000.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  with  a  gradual  slope  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic.  The  soil  i*  in  many  parts  sandy 
and  swampy  [  but  in  general  it  is  productive,  and  along  the  Vistula 
exuberantly  fertile.  The  produce  consist*  of  great  quantities  of 
grain,  vegetable.,  and  fruit.  The  circle  contains  about  800,000  acres 
*  woods  and  forest..  The  rearing  of  hones  and  cattle,  and  the 
Oakeries  along  the  coast  afford  profitable  occupation  to  a  lam 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Amber  is  obtained  on  the  shore  in  the 
Tfcfaity  of  paadg.  The  principal  riven  are  the  Vistula,  Schwente, 
Bone  £rhieh  take,  the  name  of  Elbing  before  it  falls  Into  the  Frische 
H**\  Thiene,  and  Motlau.  The  semicircular  inlet  of  the  Baltic  along 
th«  coast  of  West  and  Baa*  Prussia  is  called  the  0*lf  of  Dt*u£. 
which  betw«n  the  Bnuterort  light  on  the  eaat  and  the  KtlckshoZ 
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line  joining  the.,  point-  to  the  Frisch.  Nehrung  (a  nJrow  .pit 
that  separate,  it  from  the  friscoe  Haff)  fa  about  80  miles.  The 
•eitt.  »esUiu  -art  of  the  gulf  is  called  l**t:i,  Bag,  which  i.  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  a  apit  of  land  20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
one  to  two  miles,  stretching  out  in  a  wmth-eest  direction  from  the 
R.ickshofen  light  toward*  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  woollens,   linen,   leather,  beer,  and 
spirit.,    A  very  extensive  trad*  in  corn  is  carried  on  with  ft>r«um 
from  the  petti  of  Dmafe  and  Klbmg.     from  the  Berlin, 


Stettm,  and  Poeen  railway  a  branch  runs  eastward  to  Bromberg  in  tin 
valley  of  the  Vistula,  whence  a  line  runs  up  the  left  bank 
river  through  Dirsohau  to  Danzig;   from  Pirschau  a  brand 
eastward  throngh  Marienburc  ami  Killing  to  Koniirslwrg. 

The  circle  of  Dnnsig  is  subdivided  into  .even  district*,  which  are 
named  from  tin-  ehief  town  in  each.  These  towns  are — DARSIO  : 
\f«nn,li,  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Danzig,  with  about  2000  inhabitants  : 
A'nrMrtKj,  a  small  place  W.  of  Danzig  :  KI.BIKO.  :  Marifxiury,  nn  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nogat  arm  of  the  Vistula,  which  is  here  ci'oased  by  a 
pontoon  bridge  546  feet  long;  the  town  in  surrounded  by  a  rampart, 
and  contains  a  fine  palace  (which  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Master 
•  •;  t!x  Teutonic  Order,  and  was  restored  by  the  present  king  of 
Prussia),  several  breweries,  distilleries,  tan-yards,  cotton  and  w. 
factories,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  export  corn,  fish,  timber, 
quills,  bristles,  Ac. :  Stargard,  a  walled  town  26  miles  8.  by  W.  from 
Danzig,  on  the  Kerne,  which  has  distilleries,  breweries,  tanyards,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants  :  nnd  Rrhrrnrit,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
circle,  near  the  source  of  the  Ferae,  which  has  about  2000  inhabitants. 
/>ir»chav,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  20  miles  by  railway  8.  from 
Danzig,  has  3500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather  and  beer. 
Piling,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town,  28  miles  N.N.VT.  from  Dancig, 
and  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Putzig,  which  is  named  fn<- 
population  about  2200  ;  industrial  products  broadcloth  and  iron- 
ware. 

DANZIG,  or  GDANSK,  n  fortified  city  and  sen-port  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  administrative  circle  of  Danzig,  in  t!n-  province  of  \\Y«t 
Prussia,  in  situated  in  54°  21'  N.  lat,  18°  39 J' E.  long.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  jirinoljml  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  3J  mile,  from  it- 
mouth  in  the  Baltic  at  \Vt  i.-h-.  Imumle.  and  lias  a  population  of  about 
70,000  including  it«  nine  suburbs  and  the  garrison.  The  ol 
traversed  by  the  Motlau  and  Radnunde,  which  flow  by  several 
channels  into  the  Vistula.  The  Motlau  if  deep  enough  within  il- 
town  to  float  vessels  of  8  or  9  feet  draught,  and  between  the  I 
part  of  it  and  the  Vistula  there  in  a  harbour  for  larger  vessels,  liy 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  only  small  vessels  can  enter,  as  it  is  made 
shallow  by  sandbars ;  but  by  a  canal  cut  across  a  neck  of  land 
directly  into  the  gulf,  and  having  a  breadth  of  120  to  180  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  15  feet,  large  Teasels  can  go  quite  up  to  the  town.  The 
entrance  to  the  canal  is  protected  by  piers  that  run  out  for  about 
500  yards  into  the  gulf,  in  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage,  good 
holding  ground,  and  shelter  against  nil  winds  except  the  north-* 
and  east.  Among  the  outworks  is  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  i 
of  Neufahrwaiver,  which  covers  the  approach  from  the  Baltic. 

The  first  mention  of  Danzig  occurs  in  the  10th  century,  anil  it 
was  long  afterwards  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
Pomeranian  princes,  and  Teutonic  knights.     In  1454  it  sought  the 
protection  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who  recognised  its  independence 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  admitted  its  citizens  to  enjoy  even 
possessed  by  the  Poles  themselves.     In  1783  it  gave  shelter  to  King 
Stanislaus,    but,   after    enduring   a    furious   bombardment   by    the 
Russians  and  Saxons,  WM  forced  to  acknowledge  Augu- 
rival,  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Poland.     Prussia  by  her  . 
at  last  hemmed  in  this  little  state  so  completely,  that,  in   1772  ita 
commerce  with  the  interior  was  almost  annihilated  by  heavy  dues 
laid  on  ita  exports  by  that  power.      On  the  re-partition  of  Poland 
in  179S,  Danzig  was  compelled  to  admit  a  Prussian  garrison,  am!  t-> 
make  its  usages  harmonise  with  the  institutions  of  ita  new  masters. 
From  this  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
nml  Prussia  in  1806,  the  town  again  rose  to  affluence  an.! 
but  it  ex]MTii  n'-<"l  another  reverse  in  1807,  on  ita  falling  into  tho 
bands  of  the   French,   by  whom  it   waa  besieged  for  four  weeks, 
under  the  command  of  Lefevre,  subsequently   Duke  of  Danzig.     In 
the  same  year  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding 
tract  of  about  280  square  miles  into  a  free  utiite  umler  ' 
Danzig  code  of  laws.     Under  the  French  ita  trade  waa  again  :• 
:,nii.l,il:,'.-.l.     In  December  1813  Danzig  capitulated  to  the  Russians 
ami  Prussians,  after  a  si«ge  of  eight  months.     On  the  ::i  1  of  Fi-bmory 
following,  thr  king  of  Prussia  was  again  recognised  as  its  sovereign. 

Danzig  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses   and   most  flourishing 
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of  it  are  in   a  fine  ol.l  ,  ivl,-  of 
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l.uil.ling,  though  not  regularly  laid  out;  but  a  great  number  of  the 


are   narrow   and    crooked.       The    fortification,  consist   of 
rampart.,    wet-ditches,  crossed  by  four  drawbridge.,  lending   to  as 
many  gates,  nineteen  bastions  and   the  citadel  of  Hagelsberp,  nml 
two  strong  forts  on  adjacent  eminences.     By  means  of  giv 
gate*  the  country  around  the  town  on  three  sides  can  be  laid  nmli-r 
water.     Within  'these  defence*  the  town  i*  divided  into 
-the  AltaUdt,  Vontedt,  Rechtatadt,  Nlederstadt,  UnggarU-n.  mnl 
Speicher-lBsel— and  is  about  2)  miles  in  circuit     Without  the  walls 
there  are  nine  suburb*.      The   Langgarten,  the  finest  quat  • 
traversed  by  a  broad  hnnilwime  street,  planted  with  lime-trees ;  the 
Kechtatadt  too  has  some  spacious  streets  ami  handsome  honse; 
the  Altatadt  (old  town)  is  close,  dirty,  nml  ' .  ,1.     There 

are  no  spacious  or  regular  squares.  The  Rpeicher-insol  contains  the 
•uses  and  magazines,  which  can  contain  half  a  million  quarters 
of  com.  There  are  above  1!"  rhureliea  in  the  rity  Lutheran, 
Reformed-Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  cathedral  or  Marion 
Kirch*  is  a  remarkable  vimtHMU  edifice ;  it  WM  commenced  In  1343, 
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and  finished  in  1503  ;  the  roof,  which  is  98  feet  above  the  pavement, 
rests  on  28  brick  columns,  and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  10 
email  towers ;  it  has  a  lofty  steeple,  and  round  the  interior  are  19 
altars  and  50  chapels,  chiefly  founded  by  citizens  of  Danzig  as  burial 
places  for  their  families.  A  Dutch  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
by  John  Van  Eyck,  is  suspended  against  one  of  the  columns.  Among 
the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  exchange,  called  Arthushof,  a 
large  gothic  structure  erected  in  1379  ;  the  senate  house  built  about 
1311;  the  Griine  Thor,  now  converted  into  a  museum;  and  the 
theatre.  There  are  also  two  Hennonite  places  of  worship,  two 
synagogues,  and  several  convents  in  the  town.  Danzig  has  a  royal 
school  of  navigation  ;  a  gymnasium  with  seven  professors  and  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes ;  and  a  great  number  of  endowed  schools. 
It  has  a  board  of  trade  and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  foundling  hospital,  four  hospitals, 
and  an  observatory.  There  are  yards  and  slips  for  shipbuilding ; 
sugar  refineries,  spirit  distilleries,  breweries,  copper-works,  and  manu- 
factories of  silks,  woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats  and  gloves,  soap 
and  starch,  earthenware,  arms,  steelware,  tobacco,  &o.  Independently 
of  these  branches  of  industry,  the  town  has  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  the  adjacent  provinces  and  foreign  parts,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  corn,  timber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  quills,  Danzig 
brandy,  black  or  spruce  beer,  zinc,  wool,  flax-seed,  oil-cake,  bones, 
flax  and  hemp,  &c. 

The  imports  are  composed  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  raw  cotton, 
coffee,  herrings,  iron  and  steel-wares,  indigo,  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
sugar,  salt,  tobacco,  piece  goods,  coal.  In  1849  the  arrivals  in  the 
port  numbered  781,  the  departures  809.  Of  the  former  more  than 
half  were  in  ballast  or  limestone ;  of  the  departures  397  were 
freighted  with  corn,  and  303  with  timber.  In  1850  Danzig  exported 
400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  62,400  quarters  of  rye,  above  40,000 
quarters  of  barley,  2000  quarters  of  oats,  and  27,700  quarters 
of  peaa. 

Danzig  is  260  miles  iu  a  straight  line  N.E.  from  Berlin ;  but  the 
distance  by  railway  through  Stettin  is  844  miles. 

DARABGH  ERD  (Darab),  a  town  in  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Farsis- 
tan,  about  26°  N.  lat,,  54°  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  great 
extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Persia  it  has  fallen  from  its 
former  splendour.  Although  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still 
contains  between  15,000  and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with 
villages  and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  groves 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemona.  The  tobacco  cultivated  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  is  largely  exported.  There 
are  some  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  including  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  some  sculptured  rocks,  and  a  caravanserai,  hollowed  in  the 
very  heart  of  n  mountain. 

DARDANELLES  are  fortifications  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hellespont,  which  from  them  takes  also  the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles.  This  strait,  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion between  40°  and  40°  »W  N.  lat.,  28°  and  27°  E.  long.  Its  length 
is  upwards  of  50  miles,  but  its  width  varies.  Near  the  Sea  of  Marmara 
it  is  about  10  miles  across,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  until  opposite 
the  town  of  Gallipoli  it  is  only  about  2  miles  wide.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  it  narrows  still  more,  at  some  places  even  to  one 
mile  and  less.  A  strong  current  runs  always  through  it  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmara  to  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Turks  have  erected  fortifica- 
tions at  these  narrow  places  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible 
to  attack  their  capital  from  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  fortifications  originally  consisted  of  four  castles,  two  in  Europe 
and  two  in  Asia.  Two  called  the  New  Castles  are  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  from  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  more  than 
two  miles  across.  The  castle  in  Europe  is  called  Kilid  Bahr,  and  that 
in  Asia,  Knm  Kalesi.  About  18  miles  farther  to  the  north-east  are 
the  Old  Castles;  that  in  Europe,  the  ancient  Sestos,  is  called  Sed 
Bahr ;  that  in  Asia,  the  ancient  Abydos,  Khanuk  Kalesi.  The  name 
of- Dardanelles  is  now  especially  applied  to  some  fortifications  erected 
in  modern  times  between  the  castles,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the 
old  than  to  the  new  castles.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  in  all 
these  fortifications  and  some  others  of  less  importance  is  689,  besides 
8  mortars.  Among  them  are  several  immense  guns,  from  which  they 
discharge  stone-shot.  The  quantity  of  powder  which  these  large 
guns  require  is  enormous  :  the  largest  is  charged  with  8301bs. 

DAR-FUR,  a  country  In  Africa,  between  Bornou  and  Abyssinia, 
lying  between  11*  and  16°  N.  lat.,  26°  and  30°  E.  long.  Its  extent 
and  boundaries  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  large  oasis  placed  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Sahara,  and  divided  by  deserts  of  considerable  breadth 
from  Dar-Zuleh  or  Wftdai  on  the  west,  and  from  Kordofan  on  the 
east  The  southern  part  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  contains  valleys 
with  btooks  and  rivulets  which  have  water  all  the  year  round.  But 
the  northern  part  is  a  level  country,  partly  covered  with  sand,  and  in 
other  places  by  rock's :  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells.  During 
the  rainy  season  It  exhibits  a  fine  vegetation,  but  during  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  district  is  dried  up,  all  the  plants 
fade  away,  and  even  the  trees  lose  their  foliage. 

The  periodical  rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  June  and  continue  to 


the  middle  of  September ;  they  are  generally  very  heavy,  and  mostly 
accompanied  by  lightning.  The  changes  of  the  wind  are  not 
periodical  but  instantaneous.  The  greatest  heat  prevails  with  a 
southerly  wind,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  with  a  south- 
east wind.  When  the  breeze  is  from  the  north  or  north-west  it  is 
most  refreshing,  but  it  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that 
quarter.  When  southerly  winds  blow  the  hot  air  is  filled  with 
thick  dust. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  begin  the  agricultural  operations  commence. 
The  grains  raised  are  wheat,  doku,  kassob,  and  sesamum.  They  plant 
also  beans,  kidney-beans,  lentils,  and  some  leguminous  vegetables 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  Africa.  Water-melons,  together  with  some 
other  kinds,  abound  during  the  wet  season,  and  also  before  if  they  are 
irrigated.  Among  the  fruit-trees  are  tamarinds  and  dates.  Browne 
saya  that  tobacco  is  indigenous  in  Dar-Fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the  sheep  Is 
indifferent,  and  the  wool  resembles  hair  :  they  have  not  a  large  tail, 
like  other  sheep  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Goats  are  more  numerous. 
Asses  are  of  small  size.  Cattle  form  ona  of  the  chief  branches 
of  wealth,  and  they  are  paid  as  tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Camels  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  all  colours  and  sizes ;  their  flesh  is  used  for 
food. 

The  ferocious  and  wild  animals)  are  principally  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  and  buffalo.  Antelopes,  ostriches, 
and  civet-cats  are  also  common.  Iron  and  copper  are  found  in  the 
southern  districts ;  besides  alabaster,  various  kinds  of  marble  and 
common  salt  occur  here.  Nitre  abounds,  but  is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dar-Fur,  which  is  estimated  at  from  150,000 
to  200,000,  consists  mostly  of  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
Ddngola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan.  Among  them  are  also  some 
families  from  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  They  use  the  language  of 
Barabra,  though  they  also  speak  Arabic.  Arabs  are  also  numefous  in 
some  parts. 

Collie,  Kobbe,  or  Qurbi,  the  capital,  from  whence  the  caravans  or 
'  kafilas '  depart  for  Egypt,  is  two  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
south  to  north,  but  very  narrow,  and  the  houses,  each  of  which 
occupies  in  its  inclosure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  considerable  space.  The  town  is  full  of  trees  of 
every  kind,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  all  of  them  mer- 
chants. Other  places  are  Cubcabla,  or  Jfubcabta,  in  the  western 
district,  the  depot  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for  Soodan  and 
the  general  resort  of  the  merchants  trading  to  Egypt. 

Dar-Fur  carries  on  some  trade  with  Syout,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
kafilas  travel  only  once  in  fifteen  months,  and  pass  by  way  of  the 
great  wady  El-Khargeh  ;  they  consist  of  about  1100  camels  carrying 
slaves,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus, 
ostrich  feathers,  gum,  hides,  drugs,  copper,  pimento,  tamarinds,  and 
leather  sacks  for  water ;  also  parroquets,  monkeys,  and  guinea-hens. 
The  caravans  of  Dar-Fur  carry  from  Egypt  silk  manufactures,  cotton 
cloths  (striped,  blue,  and  white),  glass,  glass  wares,  imitation 
corals,  coral  beads  for  bracelets,  gold  lace,  Indian  merchandise, 
spices,  coffee,  a  little  sugar,  gum,  benzoin,  alum,  tartar,  oil  of  vitriol, 
verdigris,  sulphur,  nails,  metals,  corn,  carobs,  and  fruit.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by  a  despotic 
sovereign. 

(Browne,  Travels  in  Africa.) 

DARIEN.     [PANAMA.] 

DARLING  RIVER.     [NEW  SOOTH  WALES.] 

DARLINGTON,  Durham,  a  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  ward  of  Darlington, 
is  situated  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Skerne,  in  54°  31'  N.  lat.,  1°  32'  W.  long.; 
distant  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Durham,  241  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  235  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The 
population  in  1851  was  11,228.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  township 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  There  are 
three  livings,  which  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Durham.  Darlington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  41  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  60,759  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  21,660. 

The  town  consists  of  a  square  market-place,  of  which  the  church 
forms  the  eastern  side,  and  of  several  streets,  or  as  they  are  designated 
gates,  which  branch  from  it.  There  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches  over 
the  Skerne.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  cruci- 
form building,  and  has  a  central  tower  surmounted  by  a  light  spire. 
The  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  early  English.  In  the 
chancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  date  considerably  later  than  the 
walls  of  the  chancel.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primi- 
tive, and  Association  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1567,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  2200.  a  year,  and  had  78 
scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  Blue-Coat  school ;  a  mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  and 
several  almshouses.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  considerable :  for  a  long  period  the 
principal  manufactures  were  of  camlets  and  other  woollens:  about 
the  close  of  last  century  moreens  and  similar  stuffs  were  made. 


DARMSTADT. 


DAUPHINE. 


The  woollen  manufacture  was  superseded  in  a  great  degree  by  that  of 
linen*,  a*  huckabacks,  diaper*,  sheetings,  and  checks.  But  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  now  is  combing  wool  and  making 
woollen  yarn  (which  is  used  for  imitation  Indian  (bawls,  Brussels 
carpets,  Ac.),  (pinning  flax,  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  and  iron.  There  are  very  extensive  wonted  mill*. 
The  market  U  on  Monday  for  corn  and  provision*  of  all  kinds ;  there 
is  a  great  market  for  cattle  every  fortnight 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hea»e  Darmstadt, 

,  stands  in  49°  52'  N.  lat,  8°  87'  E. 
•ankfurt-am-Mayn,  39  miles  N.  from 
i  22,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Uann,  between  the  Mayn  and  the 
lihine  (about  10  miles  from  the  Utter)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  a  Roman  road  leading  from  Darmstadt  to  Basle.  It  was 
formerly  a  village,  but  under  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  became 
a  town  of  the  principality  of  Katzenellenbogen,  and  a  castle  was 
erected  for  its  defence.  After  the  extinction  of  that  family  it  lost 
much  of  it*  importance,  until  George  I.,  son  of  the  emperor  Philip 
the  Great,  made  it  his  residence,  since  which  period  it  has  increased 
considerably  both  in  extent  and  consequence. 

Darmstadt  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ;  the  former  is 
inclosed  within  old  massive  walls,  and  has  a  gloomy  uninteresting 
appearance.  The  new  town  is  similarly  defended,  and  is  built  in 
batter  style,  has  broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  street",  and  handsome 
houses;  but  there  are  many  spaces  within  the  walls  not  occupied 
with  buildings.  The  town  has  six  gates  and  five  public  squares. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are— the  new  palace,  in  which  the 
Grand  Duke  resides ;  the  old  palace,  which  contains  a  Urge  gallery  of 
paintings,  a  fine  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  public  library  of 
200,000  volumes;  the  Exercier-Haus,  or  riding-school ;  a  very  hand- 
some opera-house ;  an  arsenal ;  barracks ;  the  town  church,  containing 
the  ducal  vaults;  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Lutheran  churches; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  handsome  circular  structure 
situated  on  an  eminence  and  surmounted  by  a  splendid  dome, 
which  is  supported  by  28  Urge  columns.  There  are  a  gymnasium, 
a  training-school,  and  various  other  schools  in  the  town.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woollens  and  linens  :  the  inhabitants  are 
mainly  dependent  for  support  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and 
the  garrison ;  many  of  them  however  are  engaged  in  tanning, 
gardening,  ftc.  The  environ*  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  soil  is 
highly  cultivated.  Darmstadt  has  six  fairs  every  year. 

DARNETAL.    [SEixE-IiCFfeRiKURK.] 

DARORA.     [ARAQO.N.] 

DARTFORD,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  Axton,  Dartford,  and  Wilmington,  U 
situated  on  the  river  Darent,  in  61°  27'  N.  Ut,  0°  13'  E.  long. ; 
15  miles  E.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  17  miles  by  the  North 
Kent  railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  5763.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  parish  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidatonc 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Dartford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21 
parishek  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,305  acres,  and  a  population 
£1851  of  27,214. 

Dartford  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  the  river  Darent,  from 
which  it  takes  it*  name  (Saxon  Darentford),  and  the  principal  street 
is  on  the  Dover  road.  The  chief  circumstance  of  note  in  its  history 
is  that  the  great  insurrection,  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  broke  out  here.  The  first  paper-mill  at  Dartford  was 
built  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a  German,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
facture ;  the  mill  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  powder-mills :  the 
first  mill  established  in  England  for  rolling  and  slitting  iron  was 
abo  near  Dartford.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  There 
are  chalk-pits  in  the  vicinity ;  oil,  powder,  and  paper-mills  on  the 
river  Darent;  corn-mills  on  a  Urge  scale  worked  by  water-power  and 
(team ;  also  a  Urge  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of  machinery.  At 
a  abort  distance  from  Dartford  are  a  cotton-mill  and  silk  printing 
works.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Many  new  house*  have  been 
erected,  and  the  town  appears  to  be  steadily  improving.  Barge* 
from  the  Thames  come  up  to  the  wharf  below  Dartford.  The  church 
1*  a  large  and  ancient  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style,  and 
contain*  some  good  brasses.  The  Independent*,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptist*,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  have  places  of  worship 
-'.•  '  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  literary 
institute.  The  market  U  on  Saturday,  and  there  ii  a  yearly  fair. 

Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery,  founded  A.D.  1371,  by 
Edward  III.,  for  Augustine  nuns,  but  afterwards  occupied  by 
Dominican  nun*.  The  remain*  consist  of  a  large  embattled  gateway, 
with  Mine  adjacent  buildings,  now  occupied  a*  a  farm-house :  the 
garden*  and  orchard*  occupied  12  acre*,  and  were  nurrounded  by  a 
•ton*  wall  yet  entire.  Dartford  Heath  i*  of  considerable  extent,  and 
afford*  very  pleasant  prospect*. 

(Hasted,  Kml;  Dunkin,  Ilutory  of  Dartford;  Communication 
from  Dartford.) 

DARTMOOR.    [D«vojr*mi»«.] 

DARTMOUTH,  Devonshire,  a  nea-port  and  market-town,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Coleriilgc,  is 
situated  at  the  nr.uth  of  the  river  Dart,  in  60'  21'  N.  Ut,,  8'  88' 


W.  long.,  32  miles  a  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  202  mile*  W.S.W.  from 
London  by  road.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  at  Totnes,  on  tin- 
South  Devon  line,  which  is  8  miles  N.X.W.  from  Dartmouth,  and 
222]  miles  from  London.  The  population  in  1851  was  4508.  The 
town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  1'urli 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totues  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

Dartmouth  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Dart  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  so  abrupt 
that  the  base  of  the  houses  in  the  upper  street  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  chimneys  in  the  street  below.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
extremely  old,  and  display  some  fine  specimens  of  wood -carving ; 
but  generally  the  town  is  dirty,  and  the  streets  ore  narrow  and 
ill-paved.  The  town  has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  A  floating 
bridge  has  been  established  across  the  river  Dart  The  harl. 
safe  and  convenient,  and  can  accommodate  500  ships.  The  entrance 
is  between  the  ruins  of  Kingswear  Castle  and  the  fort  and  church 
of  St  Petrox,  where  a  battery  has  been  erected.  The  port  extends 
from  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Ernie,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

In  ancient  records  this  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth-Hardneoe, 
originally  three  adjoining  towns :  it  was  incorporated  by  this  name 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1342).  From  the  convenience  of  its 
harbour  it  was  very  early  a  place  of  some  note.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  it  obtained  a  market,  and  other  valuable 
privileges.  It  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  14th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which 
reduced  the  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Dartmouth 
contributed  31  ships  and  800  men  towards  the  naval  expedition 
against  France. 

Dartmouth  was  during  the  parliamentary  war  strongly  contended 
for  by  both  parties.  Prince  Maurice  succeeded  after  a  siege  of  four 
weeks  in  taking  the  town,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrison,  but  General 
Fairfax  afterwords  took  the  town  by  storm.  The  trade  consists 
principally  in  the  export  of  woollen  goods  and  cider,  and  the  import 
of  wine.  Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  quarantine  ports  of  the  chanm-1. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on 
December  31st,  1852,  was  : — Under  50  tons  172,  tonnage  4817 ;  above 
50  tons  266,  tonnage  29,590,  and  one  steam  vessel  of  19  ton*.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  as  follows: — Coasting 
trade,  sailing  vessels,  inwards  838  vessels,  51,633  tons;  outwards 
328,  tonnage  11,352:  steam  vessels,  inwards  119,  tonnage  22,009; 
outwards  2,  tonnage  344.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade,  sailing  vessels, 
inwards  114,  tonnage  7188;  outwards  166,  tonnage  16,019:  steam 
vessels,  inwards  23,  tonnage  3956  ;  outwards  22,  tonnage  1784. 

The  church  of  St  Petrox  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  St  Saviour's  church  is  of  the  14th  century  ;  tin- 
interior  is  highly  ornamented.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  richly 
sculptured  and  gilt,  and  the  rood-loft  is  beautifully  carved.  . 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  and  a  Grammar  school  with  a  small  endowment. 
Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  was  a  native  of 
Dartmouth. 

A  market  wan  granted  to  the  town  as  early  as  1226,  and  a  fair  for 
three  days  at  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist     There  are  no  fairs 
lii-lil  here  now,  but  a  large  cattle-market  is  held  on  the  Monday  1 
the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays. 
A  new  market-place  has  been  lately  erected.     The  remains  of  tl 
castle,  consisting  of  a  square  and  a  round  tower,  the  lut  t,-r  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  re: 
Henry  VII.,  are  very  picturesque.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  several  handsome  mansions. 

(Polwhele,   Dcvonthirt ;    Route-Book  of    Devon;    Murray,   Ji 
book    of  Devon;    Lysons,  Magna  Britannia;    Communication  from 
Dartmouth.) 

DARVEL.    [AYRSHIRB.] 

DARWA'R,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  situated  between 
14°  and  16°  N.  lat;  it  contains  an  area  of  9122  square  miles,  and  a 
population  estimated  at  838,757.  Darwar  was  formerly  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  IVishwa,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  English  in 
1818.  In  the  following  year  there  occurred  a  serious  failure  of  the 
harvest,  accompanied  by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off  about  25,000 
of  the  population,  which  was  then  in  all  about  600,000.  The  district 
ha*  considerably  improved  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  lii.- 
British.  Darvar,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  16°  28'  N.  lat,  75 
long.,  about  75  miles  E.  from  Goo.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  was 
besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Mahratta  troops  for  t .. 
nine  weeks  in  1791,  when  it  surrendered  by  capitulation. 

DAKWAZ.     (HAIIAKHKIIAN.] 

DAKOTA,  OVER     [  I ,  s NCABHIR*.] 

DAT'    I  I  1,1'        [  UUCKIMJH AM8IIIKF..] 

1 1  M '  I '  II I N  E,  a  frontier  province  of  south -can  tern  Franco,  constituted 
(with  the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  32  military  governments 
into  which  in  ante-revolutionary  times  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It 
included  the  country  between  the  Khdne,  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  and 
Provence.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments  of  lucre,  Drome,  and 
Hautes-Alpes,  and  the  physical  character  of  the  country  is  dtwri'i.  -I 
under  the  heads  ALIIM,  HAfrra;  DiiojiE;  IsiinK. 
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DAVENTRY. 


DEAD  SEA. 


Dauphine1  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  in  France; 
branches  from  the  Alps  traverse  it,  and  some  of  the  loftiest  summits 
of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon  or  within  its  boundary  :  no 
other  part  of  France  has  points  equally  elevated.  The  country  is 
watered  by  a  number  of  streams  which  flow  into  the  Rh6ne,  either 
immediately  or  by  the  Isere,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries. 

Dauphine^  was  formerly  divided  into  Haut  (upper)  Dauphind  and 
Baa  (lower)  Dauphind.  Haut  Danphine  comprehended  the  districts 
of  Les  Baronies,  Le  Gapencois,  L'Embrunois,  Le  Brianjonnois,  Le 
Champsaur,  Le  Gre'sivaudan,  and  Le  Royanes  or  Royanez.  Bas 
Dauphine  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,  or  Tricastinois,  Le  Valentinois, 
Le  Diois,  and  Le  Viennois.  Grenoble,  Gap,  Embrun,  Brian9on,  Vienne, 
and  Valence  were  its  chief  towns.  Dauphine'  had  a  provincial  tribunal, 
or  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  country  was 
inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  All<5broges,  the  Caturiges,  and  other 
Celtic  nations.  In  A.D.  734  it  was  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Martel.  In  the  9th  century  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  and  wna  governed  by  its  own  counts,  who  took  the 
till.-  of  Dauphins  until  1343,  when  Count  Humbert  II.  seeing  himself 
without  heirs,  sold  his  estates  for  100,000  gold  florins  to  Philippe, 
eldest  son  of  King  Philippe  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
BOD  of  the  kings  of'  France  should  thenceforth  for  ever  bear  the  title 
of  Dauphin.  Dauphind  was  about  124  miles  long  and  100  broad. 

•  ppuys-Montlaville,  Jfiatoire  du  Dauphine  ;  IKctionnairc  de  la 
France.) 

DAVENTRY,  Northamptonshire,  a  borough  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Daventry  and  hundred 
of  Fawsley,  is  situated  in  52°  16'  N.  lat.,  1°  10'  W.  long.,  distant 

1 3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Northampton,   72  miles  N.AV.  from  London 
by  road.     The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.     The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
4430.     There  are  two  livings,   which  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Daventry 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
63,301  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,926. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  town  of  Daventry  rose  from  the 
decay  of  the  British  and  Roman  stations  of  Bennavenna  and  Isana- 
vatia,  Bennavenna  station  was  probably  on  Borough  Hill,  a  short 
distance  east  from  Daventry,  on  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ancient 
camps  or  forts  existing  in  the  island.  During  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 
some  skirmishes  occurred  near  Daventry.  The  place  has  little  else  of 
historical  interest.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of 
two  principal  streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  which  are  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well  built.  The 
church  is  a  modern  building,  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and 
chancel.  There  are — a  small  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  Free  Grammar  school,  which  had 

14  scholars  in  1851;    National   and   British   schools,  and  a   savings 
bnnk.     The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  shoes  for  exportation, 
and   of  whips.     The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  nine 
annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Dissenting  academy  at  Northampton  was  removed  to  Daventry 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  1752,  and  continued  there  till  1789, 
when,  on  Mr.  Belsham's  resignation,  it  was  removed  to  Wymondley. 
It  wns  afterwards  transferred,  under  the  designation  of  Coward  College, 
to  London,  and  in  1850  was  united  with  Homerton  and  Highbury 
colleges,  when  the  joint  institution  received  the  name  of  New  College. 

(Baker,  Northamptonthire  ;  Communication  from  Daventry.) 

DAVID,    ST.      [FlFESHIBK.] 

DAVID'S,  ST.,  Pembrokeshire,  an  episcopal  city  in  the  parish  of 
St.  David's  and  hundred  of  Dewisland,  is  situated  on  the  little  river 
Alan,  in  51°  52'  N.  lat.,  5°  15'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  miles  N.W.  from 
Pembroke  and  265  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  2460  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  David's. 

St.  David's  was  in  ancient  times  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  was 
during  the  middle  ages  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims.  Its  present 
aspect  is  that  of  a  poor  village,  the  houses  generally,  except  those  of 
the  clergy,  being  mean  and  almost  ruinous.  Still  it  must  be  regarded 
with  interest  as  an  ancient  and  once  important  episcopal  city,  with  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  other  magnificent  buildings  devoted 
to  religious  uses.  Of  the  three  archbishops'  seats  appointed  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  namely,  London  (afterwards 
transferred  to  Canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  that  of  Caerleon  was 
removed  about  519  to  Mynyw  (called  by  the  Romans  Menevia),  which 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  St.  David's,  in  honour  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  saint  by  whom  the  transfer  was  effected.  Hence  the 
appellation  of  '  Menevensis'  assumed  by  the  bishops  of  this  see,  which 
was  the  metropolitan  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Wales  until  930,  when 
Sampson,  the  last  of  twenty-6ve  archbishops,  withdrew  with  his  clergy 
to  Brittany,  carrying  with  him  his  sacred  pall  of  office.  The  ecelesi- 
antical  buildings  occupy  a  spacious  area  called  the  Close,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  towards  the  sea-shore.  The  cathedral  is  partly  Norman 
with  early  English  and  decorated  portions :  Bishop  Vaughan's  chapel 
i*  p'Tpendicular.  The  cathedral  is  cruciform,  307  feet  long,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end  124  feet  high  ;  ft  nave  124  feet  in  length; 
•  choir,  transepts,  tide  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  tUbf  of  rrentone.  The  choir,  which  in  lofty,  contains  23  stall* 
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and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit.  The  bishop's  throne  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  resembling  that  in  Exeter  cathedral.  Numerous  anti- 
quarian relics  are  preserved  in  the  building.  An  altar-tomb  of  the 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  is  similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Worcester 
cathedral.  The  cathedral  has  recently  undergone  considerable  repairs 
and  restoration.  St.  Mary's  College  was  founded  in  1365  by  John  of 
Gaunt  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  seven  fellows.  The  chapter- 
house contains  a  school-room  for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers, 
and  an  elegant  dining-room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  for  the  use  of 
the  canons  when  they  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.  The 
present  episcopal  residence  is  at  Abergwilli,  near  the  city  of  Caer- 
marthen,  in  a  noble  palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  The  cathedral 
buildings,  named  above,  are  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  having  four  gates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
principal  gate  is  the  eastern,  between  two  massive  towera,  one  of  which 
is  60  feet  in  height.  The  little  river  Alan  runs  through  the  area,  and 
was  crossed  by  a  marble  bridge,  worn  and  polished  by  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  place.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  David's  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  12tli  and 
August  5th.  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  at  St.  David's 
Head,  a  rocky  promontory  three  miles  from  the  city,  are  numerous 
cairns,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  &c.  There  is  also  an  oratory,  dedicated 
to  St.  Justinian,  which  was  erected  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  who  were  about  to  embark  for  Ramsey  Island,  which  lies 
off  St.  David's  Head.  Ramsey  Island  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
David's. 

The  diocese  of  St.  David's  comprehends  Pembrokeshire,  Cardi- 
ganshire, Brecon,  Radnorshire,  Caermarthenshire,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Glamorgan,  and  Hereford. 
There  are  412  benefices.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  archdea- 
conries of  St.  David's,  Brecon,  Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen.  The 
cathedral  establishment  includes  besides  the  bishop  a  dean,  4  arch- 
deacons, a  chancellor,  2  canons,  12  non-resident  canons,  3  minor-canons, 
3  vicars-choral,  &c.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4500Z.  a  year. 

DAVIS  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extends 
between  Greenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland  Island  on  the  west, 
in  a  northern  direction,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Disco  Island  (that  is, 
from  60°  to  70°  N.  lat.).  Its  narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle, 
where  it  is  about  200  miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  tho 
whalers,  whales  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near 
the  Pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs  which  even  in  summer  line  the 
western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the  currents,  render 
the  navigation  very  dangerous.  Many  of  the  ioebergs  rise  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  whalers  which  arrive  at  the 
end  of  April  or  in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked 
up  by  a  barrier  of  icebergs  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast.  The  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell,  and  continues  along  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland  nearly  up  to  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it 
crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Walsingham,  and  then  continues  in  a 
southern  direction  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current 
the  immense  icebergs  of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  far 
aa  404°  N.  lat.  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in  rocky 
mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a  very  scanty 
vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  Esquimaux. 

DAWLISH,  Devonshire,  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster, 
lies  in  a  valley  running  from  east  to  west,  about  midway  between  the 
rivers  Exe  and  Teigu,  in  50°  35'  N.  lat.,  3°  29'  W.  long.,  12  miles  S. 
from  Exeter  by  the  South  Devon  railway,  191  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  206  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and  South 
Devon-  railways.  The  population  in  1851  was  2671.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Dawlish  was  merely  a  collection  of  fishermen's 
huts.  It  is  now  a  fashionable  and  flourishing  watering-place.  The 
situation  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  sea-front  lies  near  the  centre 
of  a  cove  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  formed  by  the  projecting  cliffs 
of  Langstone  on  the  east  and  the  Parson  and  Clerk  rocks  on  the  west. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  equable.  The  Public  Baths,  a  handsome 
building  of  recent  erection,  is  situated  on  the  sands.  Tho  parish 
church,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  was  rebuilt  in 
1824  except  the  tower,  which  is  part  of  the  old  church  and  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  Independents,  Wesleyau  Methodists,  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  have  places  of  worship  here.  A  small  but  curious  and 
handsome  viaduct  carries  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  railway  over 
the  stream  which  runs  through  the  town.  The  railway  runs  betweeu 
the  town  and  the  sea.  % 

(Polwhele,  Devonshire  ;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Route  Boole  of 
Devon  ;  Murray's  Handbook  of  Devon.) 

DAX.    [LANDES.] 

DEAD  SEA,  the  ancient  Lacui  Asphaltitcs,  is  situated  in  the 
south-east  of  the  Holy  Land,  near  the  borders  of  Arabia.  The  point 
31°  30'  N.  lat.,  35°  30'  E.  long.,  is  not  very  far  from  its  centre.  It 
lies  in  the  deepest  known  depression  on  tho  surface  of  tho  earth ; 
the  level  of  this  sea  being  1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  depression  in  which  it  lies,  called  El-Ghor,  extends 
north  and  south,  so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  below  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  wiuly  El-Arabah,  which  rises  gradually 
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from  the  nouthern  extremity  of  the  MM  to  the  uphnds  of  Arabia 
Petnm.  The  Dead  Sea  bu  no  risible  outlet. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  due  north  and 
south,  it  hardly  40  miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  northern  part,  which  in 
widest,  varies  between  7  and  0(  miles.  At  about  25  mile*  from  the 
northern  ihore  a  remarkable  peninsula  advances  northward  into  the 
aea  from  the  mountains  of  Muah,  tearing  on  the  eastern  side  a  bay 
from  34  to  1 4  mile*  wide  and  about  5  mile*  long,  and  on  the  western 
aide  a  (trait  about  7  miles  long  and  2  railm  wide  at  Ha  narrowest 
part  To  the  couth  of  this  strait  spreads  out  tho  southern  part  of 
the  sea  forming  what  the  Arabs  call  Ruhr  I.nt,  or  the  Sea  of  Lot, 
10  miles  long  and  from  5  to  8  miles  broad.  It  must  be  remarked 
however  that  these  dimensions  are  considerably  increased  in  winter, 
when  the  sea  is  swollen  by  the  rains.  The  aspect  of  a  country  so 
near  the  tropics  differs  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Accordingly,  tho  notice  of  the  scenery  of  the  shores  which  is  here 
given,  and  which  is  taken  from  Lieutenant  Lynch's  account,  whose 
surrey  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  executed  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  the  description  of 
K.  de  Saulcy,  who  risited  the  region  in  January. 

The  north  shore  is  an  extensive  marshy  flat,  with  a  sandy  plain 
beyond  it,  and  U  joined  on  the  north-went  angle  of  the  sea  by  a  bed  of 

Srel  sloping  gradually  down  from  the  mountains  of  Canaan.  Near 
wady  Gumran  in  this  part  of  the  mountains,  De  Saulcy  discovered 
extensive  ruins,  which  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  (hmorraA.  The 
beach  here  consists  of  minute  fragments  of  angular  flint,  interspersed 
with  numerous  pebbles  of  bituminous  limestone,  and  there  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  round  pebbles.  A  line  of  bold,  lofty,  and  in  most 
parts  perpendicular  cliffs  runs  along  tho  shore  at  a  very  little  distance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bituminous  limestone,  with  in  a  few  places  masses 
of  conglomerate  of  a  dull  ochre  colour.  These  cliffs  rise  to  the  height 
of  1000  or  1200  feet  They  are  broken  by  a  few  ravines,  which  in 
winter  are  traversed  by  torrents,  whose  deposits  form  little  deltoid 
or  alluvial  projections  along  the  shore.  Except  along  these  ravines 
the  rocks  are  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  present  a  scene  of 
unvaried  desolation  and  barrenness.  Along  the  marshy  beds  of  the 
stream*  that  flow  through  the  ravines  tamarisks,  low  canes,  aud 
spina  chriati  are  almost  the  only  specimens  of  vegetable  life.  The 
principal  of  these  ravines  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  ore  the 
wady  Eu-Xar  and  Ain-Jidy  or  Engaddi ;  through  the  former  the 
brook  Kedron  enters  the  sea,  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  it  being  1200 
feet  high,  and  midway  down  the  ravine  is  the  convent  of  Mar  Suba. 
The  mountains  here  and  to  the  southward  consist  of  horizontal 
strata  of  limestone,  in  which  are  seen  numerous  caves.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  is  a  dark  coarse  gravel.  The  mountains  about 
Ain-Jidy  are  1500  feet  high,  and  abound  in  caverns.  Between 
the  delta  of  the  Ain-Jidy  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  on  the 
Arabian  shore  the  sea  is  about  9  miles  wide.  There  is  a  current 
southward  through  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the 
impetus  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the  current  deflected  from  the  southern 
shore  causes  an  eddy  northward  along  the  west  shore.  On  the  lofty 
cliff  of  Sebbeh,  opposite  the  peninsula  mentioned  above,  are  remains 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Mssada,  to  which  Herod  retired  with  hi» 
family  and  treasures  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Parthians. 
This  cliff  rises  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet, 
and  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  chain  by  two  deep  ravines,  the 
detritus  carried  down  which  has  formed  a  sandy  alluvium  more  than 
two  miles  wide  between  the  cliff  and  the  sea. 

Bold  savage  cliffs  and  terraced  mountains  of  limestone  in  horizontal 
strata,  crossed  at  intervals  by  lava  streams,  continue  to  within  about 
four  miles  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea.  In  this  interval  lies 
the  remarkable  isolated  mass  of  rock  called  Usdum  (Sodom).  This 
mountain  mass  consists  of  rock-salt ;  it  is  incrusted  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  give*  it  the  tinge  of  the  eastern  and  western  mountains. 
At  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  north  point  of  Usdum  a  round  pillar 
of  salt,  cylindrical  in  front  towards  the  sea  and  pyramidal  behind,  40 
fret  in  height,  rests  on  an  oval  pedestal  from  40  to  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the  base  of  Usdum  and  tho  sea 
there  is  a  broad  marshy  flat  coated  with  salt  and  flaky  bitumen. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  bay  U  shallow,  and  the  bottom  consists  of 
a  slimy  black  or  gray  mud.  A  species  of  melon  grows  on  the  Usdum, 
oblong,  ribbed,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  in  taste  exceedingly  bitt.-r, 
like  quinine.  Along  the  whole  of  the  western  shore  at  intervals  are 
dead  bushes  incnwtod  with  salt,  as  is  everything  exposed  to  the  spray 

The  southern  shore  presents  a  scene  of  unmixed  desolation.  On 
otx'ud*  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum,  rugged  and  worn,  with  its 
conspicuous  pillar ;  on  the  other  the  lofty  barren  hills  of  Moob  ;  to 
the  south  an  extensive  flat  marsh,  intersected  with  sluggish  streams, 
with  the  hkh  hills  of  Kdom,  which  UirHcr  the  Qhor  to  the  south 
behind  the  Valley  of  Salt;  tho  glare  of  liKht  Minding  to  the  eye— 
tho  air  .uffooating  no  living  thing  to  be  seen. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  southern  bar  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
marsh  with  a  few  scrubby  bushes  from  hills  2000  feet  high,  consisting 
of  brown-coloured  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  with  rose-coloured 
sandstone  beneath.  The  peninsula  mentioned  abore,  and  called  now 
as  of  old  El-Litan,  or  the  Tongue,  stretches  out  to  tho  north-west 
and  north  in  the  shape  of  an  extended  wing  for  about  8  miles,  and 


terminates  northward  in  a  bold  promontory  40  to  60  feet  high.  A 
shsrp  angular  ridge  some  20  feet  higher  nins  along  its  <•• 
and  round  its  bate  there  is  a  broad  margin  of  sand  incrusted  with 
salt  and  bitumen.  The  perpendicular  face  extending  all  I-..H-..I  it 
presents  a  coarse  chalky  appearance.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is 
nigged  and  irregular,  covered  with  loose  calcareous  marl,  with  incrus- 
tations of  salt  and  pieces  of  pure  sulphur,  with  gypsum  and  marly 
clays.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  sido  of  the  peninsula, 
is  a  flat  into  which  the  wadys  of  Beni-Hamed  and  Kcrnk  open.  Hi-rv 
stands  the  Tillage  of  Mezraa,  inhabited  by  Arabs  ivm-mlling  negroes, 
and  near  it  is  the  plain  and  so-called  ruin*  of  Zoar.  These  ruins 
which  are  commanded  by  several  terrific  craters  De  Saulcy  says  with 
reason  are  those  of  Zcboiim.  Along  the  stream  that  traverses  the 
wady  of  Beni-Hamed  are  oleanders  18  fret  high,  and  on  th.-  pi. tin 
groves  of  acacias  and  many  other  shrubs  (Airlrjiitu  procera),  the  fruit 
of  which  is  called  tho  Apple  of  Sodom.  This  fruit,  (:• 
and  bitter  to  the  taste,  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  and  when 
ripe  is  filled  with  fibre  and  dust  Tho  wady  Kerak  has  no  wnt.  r  in 
summer ;  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  deep  yawning  chasm,  and  on  the  other 
side  are  beetling  crags  blackened  by  the  tempests  of  ages,  and 
in  shape  resembling  the  broken  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  The  Arabs 
of  Mezraa  cultivate  some  millet  and  tobacco. 

The  Arabian  shore  to  the  northward  from  the  wady  of  Beni-Hamed 
presents  lofty  perpendicular   rocks   of     red-sandstone   capped    with 
limestone,  and  broken  from  within  by  ravim  .-.  in  which  grow  some 
patches  of  cane,  tamarisk,  and  a  few  other  shrubs.     At  about  7 
northward  from  the  bay  is  the  wady  El-Mojeb,  through  wlii 
Arnon  breaks  into  the  Dead  Sea.    This  river,  which  is  M1  :•    •  v.  !•!• 
and  4  feet  deep  in  summer,  runs  through  a  winding  chasm  97  feet 
wide,  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow  sand- 
stone, capped  in  the  interior  with  yellow  limestone.    The  cliffs  are 
scored  and  worn  by  the  winter  rains  into  architectural  forms  resem- 
bling walls  of  Egyptian  masonry.     Along  the  bed  of  the  river  castor 
beans,  tamarisks,  and  canes  grow  down  to  the  sea-shore.     North  of 
the  Aruon  the  shore,  in  one  place  enlivened  by  a  small  cataract, 
presents  the  same  lofty  rugged  brown-parched  hills,  which  form  jsu-t 
of  the  Belka  Mountains.      Near  the   wady  Xerka-Mnin,  the  outlet 
of  the  hot  springs  of  Collirrhoe,  the  shore  is  lined  with  huge  block 
boulders  of  trap  interspersed  with  tufa,  and  the  mountains  here  seem 
to  be  one  block  moss  of  scoria  and  lava  stratified.     All  the  rocky 
hollows  along  the  shore  ore  intrusted  with  salt.      The  Xerk; 
rushes  in  a  strong  current  through  a  chasm   122  feet  wide  for  . 
from  the  shore,  with  sides  150  feet  high,  formed  by  red  and  yellow 
sandstone  overlaid  with  trap. 

The  sea  inclosed  withiu  the  boundary  j  ust  traced  is  in  many  respects 
very  remarkable.  Its  water  is  a  nauseous  compound  of  bitters  and 
salt,  and  of  great  density.  Tbe  density  of  distilled  water  being  1,  the 
density  of  the  Atlantic  water  is  indicated  by  1  '02,  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  by  VIS  ;  the  first  dissolves  5-17ths  of  its  own  weight  of  salt, 
the  second  l-6tb,  and  the  third  only  1-llth.  Accordingly,  its  buoy- 
ancy is  also  great  A  strong  man  floats  nearly  breast  high  above  it 
without  the  least  exertion  :  fresh  hens' -eggs  float  up  one-third  of  their 
length.  Lieutenant  Lynch's  boats  with  the  same  loads  drew  one  inch 
less  in  the  Dead  Sea  than  in  the  Jordan.  No  aquatic  animal  whatever 
is  found  in  this  sea. 

When  no  wind  is  stirring  the  sea  seems  a  vast  caldron  of  dark  metal 
fused  and  motionless,  and  the  great  evaporation  envelops  it  in  a 
vapour  of  a  purple  tinge.  When  lashed  by  the  simoom  or  the  sirocco 
it  presents  a  sheet  of  raging  foam,  but  when  the  wind  lulls,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  instantaneously,  the  waves  as  suddenly  subside,  in 
consequence  of  the  ponderous  nature  of  the  water.  The  spray  loaves 
on  incrustation  of  greasy  salt,  and  causes  a  pricking  sensation  when  it 
touches  the  skin.  Generally  speaking,  during  Lieutenant  Lynch's 
survey  the  wind  in  the  forenoon  blew  from  the  southward,  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  northward,  with  a  fetid  sulphureous  smell,  owing 
to  the  marshes  it  blows  over,  and  after  midnight,  there  was  a  calm. 
Sudden  and  violent  hurricanes  are  frequent.  The  nights  were  cloud- 
less, and  there  was  scarcely  any  deposit  of  dew,  the  ground  is  so 
heated  by  tho  sun  during  the  day.  There  was  a  remarkable  cx<- 
to  this  however  during  tho  night  the  surveying  party  spent  n.-.ir  tin- 
village  of  Mezraa,  when  a  hot  wind  blew  from  the  ii-rth  The  <!<  w 
on  this  night  dripped  through  the  canvass  on  the  men  asleep.  On 
April  23  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  marked  70°  at  6  a.m.,  85°  an  hour 
and  M  half  later,  and  92°  at  6  p.m.  The  heat  experienced  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea  was  most  oppressive,  causing,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sulphureous  vapour,  a  drowsy  sensation  amounting  almost 
to  stupor.  After  a  blistering  hurricane  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  bay 
on  April  26,  tho  thermometer  fire  feet  from  the  ground  marked  106° 
at  8  p.m.,  and  104°  at  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  mosquitoes  were 
• 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  iii>rth<-rn  part  of  tho  sea  is  very  great ; 
and  it  increases  rapidly  and  almost  Immediately  from  the  shore.  Tho 
first  cast  of  the  lead  at  tli.-  mouth  »f  il,,.  .Ionian  gave  one  fathom,  but 
a  few  soundings  in  a  south-east  direction  towards  tho  wady  Ghuweir 
gave  81  fathoms ;  farther  south  tho  depth  in  mid-sea  increased  to  116, 
117,  218(1308  feet)  opposite  the  wady  Zcrka-Main,  but  near  the  shores 
the  depth  varied  from  6  to  23  fathoms.  Opposite  the  Arnon  the  mid- 
sea  depth  is  188  fathoms  (1138  feet).  On  approaching  the  peninsula  tho 
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depth  in  the  centre  is  still  very  great,  but  it  gradually  diminishes. 
Opposite  its  northern  promontory,  at  the  centre  of  the  strait  on  the 
west  side  the  depth  is  107  fathoms  ;  thence  to  the  southern  end  and 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait  there  is  a  rapid  ascent  of  the  bottom,  the 
greatest  depth  here  being  only  3  fathoms.  The  eastern  bay  also  rises 
rapidly  from  24  fathoms  to  one  fathom  at  its  southern  extremity.  In 
all  this  northern  part  of  the  sea  the  bottom  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  mud  (yellow,  gray,  brown,  or  blue),  with  cubical  and  rhomboidal 
crystals  of  salt ;  a  hard  bottom  was  found  in  one  or  two  places  only,  and 
in  a  few  others  sand  and  salt.  The  temperature  of  the  water  decreases 
from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  where  there  is  a  stratum  of 
cold  water ;  below  this  the  temperature  increases.  For  instance,  the 
surface-water  was  found  to  mark  76°  Fahr.,  at  10  fathoms  depth  59°, 
and  at  174  fathoms,  or  1044  feet,  62°.  The  coldest  water  is  found  at 
the  uniform  depth  of  10  fathoms. 

In  the  south  bay,  which,  according  to  De  Saulcy,  occupies  the 
valley  of  Siddim,  the  depth  is  in  summer  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
nowhere  more  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  or  15  feet,  and  the  water 
shoals  rapidly  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  so  that  for 
a  mile  from  the  shore  the  depth  varies  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot. 
A  ford  is  marked  on  some  maps  from  the  south  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  western  shore,  but  Lynch  could  not  find  it.  There  may  be  a  ford 
however  later  iu  the  summer.  There  is  a  frothy  scum  and  flakes  of 
i'-n  floating  on  the  water.  The  bottom  is  black  or  gray  slimy 
mud.  Along  the  shore  are  many  dead  bushes,  the  soil  marshy, 
oyerlaid  with  salt  and  bitumen,  and  yielding  to  the  foot.  The  utter 
tion  of  the  scenery,  the  profound  silence,  and  the  general  absence 
of  any  living  thing,  are  very  impressive  everywhere  along  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  it.  It  is  not  however  to  be  supposed 
that  animals  do  not  live  along  its  shores ;  flocks  of  ducks  and  other 
birds,  herons,  storks,  doves,  humming-birds,  brown  hares,  partridges, 
snipe,  butterflies,  and  cat-birds  are  among  the  animals  seen  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch's  party  at  different  parts  along  the  coast.  A  duck  was 
once  seen  upon  the  sea,  and  now  and  then  a  dead  quail  was  picked  up 
that  had  died  of  exhaustion ;  tracks  of  panthers,  tigers,  and  gazelles 
were  observed.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that  it  is  rare  to 
see  any  animal  (except  mosquitoes  perhaps)  near  the  sea  in  summer, 
unless  it  be  after  storms ;  not  that  there  is  any  exhalation  from  the 
sea  itself  that  is  offensive  or  fatal  to  them,  but  that  perhaps  the  same 
sulphureous  and  other  nauseous  vapours  that  rise  from  the  sour  and 
slimy  marshes  along  the  shore  are  disagreeable  and  injurious  to  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man.  The  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the  wadys 
and  upon  the  mountains  along  the  coast  arc  ragged,  filthy,  lean,  and 
hungry,  but  well-formed  savages. 

The  bottom  of  this  remarkable  sea  seems  to  consist  of  two  submerged 
plains,  one  averaging  13  feet  and  the  other  1 300  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  northern  plain  is  a  ravine  correspond- 
ing to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  further  from 
the  sudden  break-down  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  between  the  Jabok 
and  the  Dead  Sea  [JORDAN],  from  the  geological  structure  of  the 
mountains,  the  nature  of  the  watercourses,  and  the  clear  marks  of 
volcanic  agency,  that  the  whole  Ghor  subsided  in  consequence  of  some 
extraordinary  convulsion.  On  this  supposition  the  northern  plain 
may  have  been  always  water,  the  south  plain  may  once  have  been 
dry  land.  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  visited  the  country  in  1850  and  1851, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sites  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
Zoar  are  to  be  sought  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
that  the  common  belief  of  these  cities  being  buried  by  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  has  no  foundation  in  the  history  of  their  destruction. 
He  adds,  that  the  mountain  of  Usdum,  or  Esdum,  "  bears  on  all  its 
declivities  flanking  its  northern  part,  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  city ; 
ruins  among  which  you  can  distinguish,  on  a  careful  examination, 
many  foundations  of  walls."  A  mile  and  a  half  distant,  to  the  north- 
west, near  the  wild  rock-strewn  wady  Ez-Zouera,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Canaanitish  Mountains,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  another  town 
which  he  considers  to  be  those  of  Zoar. 

(Lynch,  Expedition  to  tlte  River  Jordan,  1849;  De  Saulcy,  Ditcovery 
of  the  Site  of  the  Deitrayed  Citiet  of  the  Plain,  London.) 

DEAL,  Kent,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Deal,  hundred  of  Bewsborough  and  lathe  of 
St.  Augustine,  is  situated  close  to  the  sea  on  a  bold  open  beach 
between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  in  51°  14'  N.  lat.,  1°  23' 
Iv  long.,  18  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Canterbury,  74  miles  E.S.E.  from 
I. 'in<l'»n  by  road,  and  102  miles  by  the  South-Eastern  railway.  The 
population  in  1  "iSl  was  7067.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  alder- 
men and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  with  Sandwich 
and  Walmer  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Deal  was  but  a  little  fishing  village 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  but  it  is  now  a  good-sized  town 
running  close  along  the  shore.  The  former  village  is  now  called 
Upper  Deal,  while  the  present  town  has  grown  into  existence  in 
modern  times.  It  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  tbe  wants 
of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  ships  passing  up  and  down  the  channel 
or  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Downs.  The  town  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  climate  of  Deal  is  healthy ;  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  air  pure  and  free  from  marshy  vapours  and  from  fogs.  Deal  was 
annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  13th  century  as  a  member  of 


Sandwich,  and  though  now  of  much  greater  importance  stiil  ranks  as 
one  of  its  members.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  a  strong  castle 
erected  in  1539  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  fine  roadstead  called  the 
Downs,  between  the  shore  and  the  Goodwin  Sands,  vessels  of  all 
dimensions,  to  the  number  of  occasionally  four  or  five  hundred,  ride 
windbound  and  with  safety,  except  during  heavy  gales,  when  some 
put  into  Ramsgate  for  greater  security.  The  pilots  of  Deal  have  a 
high  character,  and  the  boatmen  are  an  intrepid  race  of  men.  Their 
courage  ia  often  manifested  in  aifording  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress. 
The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  watched  by  a  police  force. 
It  contains  a  custom-house,  a  yard  for  naval  stores,  a  naval  and  military 
hospital,  barracks,  a  pilot-house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  jail.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  sail-making,  and  other 
pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  business  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  occasioned  by  supplies  required  for  shipping  detained  in  the 
Downs  by  contrary  winds. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  a  new  church,  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  there 
are  chapels  belonging  to  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists,  There  are  also  National  schools  and  a  Nautical  school. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  two  small  fairs  in 
April  and  October.  There  is  a  savings  bank. 

The  village  of  Walmer  adjoins  Deal.  Walmer  Castle,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  Deal.  Sandown  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  about  the  same 
time  as  Deal  Castle,  is  about  a  mile  east  of  Deal. 

(Hasted,  Kent;  Laud  We  Live  In;  Communication  from  Deal.) 

DEBA.     [BASQUE  PROVINCES.] 

DEBENHAM.     [SUFFOLK.] 

DEBRECZIN,  or  DEBRECZYN,  a  royal  free  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bihar,  and 
the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  Pesth  only  excepted.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  sandy  but  fertile  plain,  about  120  miles  E. 
from  Pesth,  to  which  a  railway  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
town  is  open,  and  has  a  rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses,  which  are 
about  4000  in  number,  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  are  as 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.  Including  the  three 
suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight  palisade,  Debreczin 
contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the 
foot-passenger  has  consequently  to  wade  either  through  mud  or  sand, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  planks,  laid 
down  for  crossing  the  streets.  Debreczin  has  several  handsome 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  town-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  monasteries,  and  the 
handsome  Protestant  Collegium,  to  which  a  small  church  and  a 
library  of  20,000  volumes  are  attached.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  a  school  of  design  for  mechanics,  &c.,  an  orphan 
asylum,  three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  agriculture  and  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  sheep-skins  'for  clothing,  pottery, 
leather,  saltpetre,  soap,  and  tobacco-pipes  (about  13  millions  per 
annum  are  made  with  horn  mouth-pieces  and  red  or  black  clay  heads). 
Other  industrial  products  comprise  cutlery,  combs,  buttons,  pearl 
necklaces,  &c.  Four  periodical  fairs  are  held  in  wooden  booths  outside 
the  town,  and  are  the  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Debreczin  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  bread.  It 
suffers  greatly  from  want  of  water  in  summer. 

DECAZEVILLE.     [AvETRON.] 

DECCAN  (Dacshina,  the  south)  was  anciently  understood  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the  river 
Nerbudda  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and 
included  nearly  one  half  of  the  territory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  name  Deccan  now  denotes  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore. 
The  Deccan  therefore  comprehends  the  following  divisions  :  Candeish, 
Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  the  Northern  Circars,  Beeder,  Aurungabad, 
Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Mysore. 

The  interior  of  this  extensive  region  is  an  elevated  table-laud 
encircled  by  lofty  hills  called  the  Ghauts,  which  are  bordered  by  low 
plains  extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  table-land  extends  from 
12°  to  22°  N.  lat.  Between  12°  and  16°  its  average  breadth  is  about 
150  miles,  but  north  of  16°  it  widens  gradually  to  400  miles.  The 
hills  on  the  table-land  are  barren,  but  some  of  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile.  Over  the  whole  surface  a  black  soil  prevails  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  The  physical  features  of  the  Deccan  are  described 
under  HINDUSTAN.  • 

The  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Deccan  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  13th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Feroze.  About  the  year  1350  the 
Afghan  Hussun  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia 
ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh.  He  was  the  first  acknowledged  independent 
sovereign  of  the  Deccan,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Bhaminee 
dynasty,  of  which  twelve  members  in  turn  succeeded  him.  After 
this  the  Deccan  was  again  divided,  and  a  large  part  was  formed  into 
i  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  About  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
Aurengzebe  reduced  the  country  under  his  immediate  sway ;  but  in 
1717  Nizam  ab  Mulk,  who  had  been  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan, 
made  himself  its  virtual  sovereign ;  and  the  whole  country  continued 
independent  of  the  Mogul  empire  until  1818,  when  a  largo  part  of  it 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 


PKDDIXOTOX. 


DELAWARE. 


What  U  known  as  Britiih  Deocan  comprises  tho  electorate!  of  Poona, 
Ahmednupgur,  Darwar,  and  Caiidcuh ;  the  remainder  i«  under  tin- 
•way  of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  princes.  The  land*  in  this  part  of 
India  are  held  under  various  deicriptioni  of  tenure.  In  most  Tillage* 
of  the  Deoean  are  to  be  found  eome  Ramosis,  who  are  thieve*  by  birth, 
and  who  hare  land*  given  to  them  free  from  government  tax,  that 
they  may  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of  property  in  the 
district  where  they  reside.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  and  of 
the  inhabitant*  generally  ha*  been  much  improved  since  the  Deocan 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Kugluh  government 

(Rennell,  Memoir;  Kill,  Ilulvry  of  Brituk  /»</m.) 

I'KDDIXQTOX.    [OxroRnsHiBK] 

DEDHAM.     (ESSEX.] 

DEE,  the  River,  ruws  in  Merionethshire,  of  which  it  drains  the 
eastern  districts  and  also  the  couth-eastern  part  of  Denbighshire.  It 
afterward*  leparates  Denbighshire  from  the  detached  portion  of 
KliiiUhirc  and  from  Cheshire,  but  tho  lower  part  of  its  course  is 
entirely  within  Cheshire,  The  Lake  of  Bola,  or  Llyn  Tegid,  which 
may  be  considered  a*  the  source  of  this  river,  receive*  several  moun- 
tain streams,  one  of  which  U  called  Dee.  [BALA.]  The  waters  of  this 
mountain  lake  are  discharged  at  its  north-eastern  corner  by  a  stream 
of  considerable  sixe  and  depth,  which  U  soon  increased  by  other 
considerable  mountain  streams,  as  the  Treveryn  and  Alwen.  The 
Dee  so  far  flows  in  a  fine  open  valley ;  at  Corwen  the  river  begins  to 
descend  from  the  mountain  table-land  of  North  Wales,  and  in  10 
mile*  from  Corwen  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  above  300  feet ;  its 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extremely  rapid,  though  without 
cataracts.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Dee  flows  through  the 
beautiful  Tale  of  Llangollen.  Near  Trevor  the  valley  is  spanned  by 
the  Cysylltau  aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across  the 
valley  at  a  height  of  120  feet  above  the  Dee.  The  aqueduct  is  1007 
feet  long,  and  is  supported  on  13  stone  piers.  It  is  a  very  striking 
structure,  but  is  surpassed  both  in  magnitude  and  beauty  by  the 
viaduct  which  at  a  short  distance  from  it  carries  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester  railway  across  the  Dee  at  a  height  of  150  feet  above  its 
surface.  This  viaduct  consists  of  19  arches  of  90  feet  span,  and  is 
1530  f.-.t  in  length;  it  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone.  Below 
Trevor  the  Dee  enters  the  plain,  in  which  it  runs  with  numerous 
windings  upwards  of  35  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  Here  it  ia 
joined  by  the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  its  western  course 
into  a  northern.  At  Chester  the  Dee  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and 
runs  farther  down  in  an  artificial  channel  along  the  marshes  for  about 
9  miles.  The  river  now  enlarges  into  a  spacious  cestuary  3  miles 
across,  which  at  high  water  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea :  but  at 
ebb-tide  it  is  dry,  and  resembles  an  extensive  dreary  waste  covered 
with  sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
insignificant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Helbree, 
where  the  aostuary  is  about  6  miles  wide.  In  its  natural  state  the  Dee 
is  wholly  unnavigable ;  but  by  means  of  a  weir  at  Chester  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  is  maintained  to  allow  small  boats  to  pass  two  or 
three  miles  above  Cheater.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  from  Bala 
Fool  to  the  beginning  of  the  nstuary  is  upwards  of  80  miles. 

DEE,   RIVER.      [ABERDEEXgniRE.] 

DEEG.    [BiiCRTrooR.] 

DEEPING  MARKET.    [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 

I>KI.A\VAItK,  next  to  Rhode  Island  the  smallest  state  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  extends  from  38°  28'  to  39°  47' 
N.  lat.,  and  from  74°  56'  to  75°  46'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  Maryland.  It  comprehends  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  its  surface.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
M  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  10  to  36  miles.  Its  area  is  2120 
•qnare  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  total  population  in  1850  was  91,532.  The  following  table  shows 
the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  proportion  of  slave*  in  this 
state  since  1820  :— The  total  population  in 

Hlo  WM  71,749,  Including  1J.9J8  free  coloured  persons  and  4509  ilsvei. 

1MO    „    7«,74».         „        U.gjj  J292 

1110     „     78,0«i,          „          16,919  260!      , 

18JO    .,    9I.J3J,         „         18,078  „  J290      „ 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  90,616,  in  which 
number  three-fifth*  of  the  (lave*  are  included.  This  entitles  the 
state  to  send  one  representative  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Delaware  send*  two  members. 

Cwuilitu,  Swrfact.- The  coast  U  low  and  sandy,  and  has  no 
natural  harbour  except  at  the  northern  extremity  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Delaware.  Rehoboth  Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow 
strip  of  (and,  U  too  shallow  to  admit  Touwls  drawing  more  than  six 
feet  of  water.  In  order  to  form  a  serviceable  harbour  a  breakwater 
ha*  been  constructed  by  the  general  government  opposite  the  village 
of  Lewistown,  and  above  Cape  HenTopcn,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  75  feet  wide 
at  bottom,  and  22  feet  wide  at  top.  A  dyke  more  than  half  the 
length  of  tho  breakwater,  and  parallel  to  it,  protects  it  against  the 
Ice  brought  down  by  the  river. 

The  watershed  run*  nearly  through  the  midst  of  the  peninsula, 
•loos;  the  western  boundary-line  of  Delaware,  but  rather  within  it. 


In  its  northern  portion  Delaware  is  undulating,  and  near  Christiana 
Creek  are  some  hills  perhaps  400  to  500  feet  high ;  but  south  of  the 
creek  it  nowhere  rises  to  100  feet  above  high-water  mark  ;  and  it  gra- 
dually become*  more  flat  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Farther  south 
it  is  an  extensive  fiat  abounding  with  swamps,  from  which  the  small 
riven  ooze  rather  than  flow  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Some  districts  of  the  country  towards  the  sea  are  marshy 
and  subject  to  inundations.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress 
Swamp,  G  miles  from  east  to  west  and  12  miles  from  north  to  south, 
covered  with  trees  and  plants,  and  harbouring  numerous  wild  animals 
and  reptiles.  Cypress  Swamp  ha*  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres :  a 
part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland. 

Hydrography,  Communication*. — Except  the  DELAWARE,  which 
forms  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article,  all 
the  rivers  of  the  state  are  small.  The  most  important  is  tho  Jirandy- 
u-ine,  which  enters  the  northern  end  of  the  state  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  flows  in  a  generally  southern  course  past  Wilmington,  a  mile 
below  which  it  unites  with  Christiana  Creek,  which  also  rises  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  united  stream  forms  Wilmington  Harbour, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  ship?,  and  falls  into  the  Delaware  two 
miles  below  the  town.  The  other  rivers  mostly  rise  within  the  state, 
and  after  a  short  course  fall  into  the  Delaware  ;  they  are  generally 
wide  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  light 
draught  several  miles  from  their  mouth,  and  hence  perhaps  they  are 
commonly  called  creeks.  Tho  principal  are  Duck,  Jones,  Mispillon 
or  Mospihon,  Mother  or  Murder,  and  Brood-Kill  creeks,  and  the 
Indian  and  Appoquinm'miuk  rivers. 

The  Cnegapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  which  connects  the  bays  so 
named,  is  an  important  work.  It  commences  at  Delaware  city,  on  the 
Delaware,  and  is  carried  in  a  generally  western  direction  for  llij  miles 
to  Back  Creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Elk  liiver  in  Maryland.  It 
is  66  feet  wide  and  1 0  feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers  and 
Teasels  of  considerable  burden.  It  was  completed  iu  lb'29  at  a  cost 
of  2,250,000  dollars. 

The  state  is  tolerably  well  furnished  with  the  ordinary  turnpike 
and  bye  roods.  The  most  important  line  of  railway  yet  completed  is 
the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown  railway,  which  ruua  from  Newcastle 
on  the  Delaware  to  Frenchtown  (Maryland)  on  the  Elk  River,  10J 
milr*,  thus  connecting  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay-*,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  steamboats  stationed  at  each  end  forming  a 
convenient  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway  crosses 
the  state  farther  north,  and  ia  the  usual  land  line  of  communication 
between  those  cities.  Other  lines  are  projected,  but  these  are  the 
only  ones  yet  constructed  within  this  state. 

Irealogical  Character. — In  the  northern  part  of  Delaware  the  rocks 
belong  to  the  primary  formations ;  but  the  middle  and  southern  parts, 
forming  by  far  the  larger  portion,  belong  to  the  Atlantic  plain,  and 
are  almost  wholly  of  tho  tertiary  series.  Much  of  this  part  ia 
swampy.  Towards  the  west  the  country  becomes  sandy,  and  sand- 
stone rocks  occur  in  the  low  hills  which  form  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  iu  the  swamps,  and  U  worked  to 
some  extent.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained 
in  the  north,  and  is  sent  to  supply  the  porcelain  works  at  Philadelphia. 
Shell-marl  occurs  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  much  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Production*. — The  soil  is  in  many  places  excellent, 
but  generally  it  is  thin  and  sandy.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
along  the  Delaware,  and  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  it  is  a  rich  and 
very  productive  clay,  which  becomes  more  and  more  sandy  towards 
the  south.  The  central  part  is  a  light  poor  sand  ;  the  southern  part 
is  still  less  productive.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  however  carefully 
cultivated.  In  the  southern  port  of  the  state  there  is  some  good 
grazing  laud.  The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  but  much 
severer  iu  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  district,  though  the  two 
are  hardly  more  than  a  degree  apart.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
swamps  endemic  sickness  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  natural  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  Atlantic 
states.  The  forests  are  not  extensive,  but  large  timber  grows  in  the 
north,  and  considerable  quantities  in  the  Cypress  Swamp  iu  the 
extreme  south,  and  woods  of  various  kinds  occur  throughout  the  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  tho  inhabitants.  Grain 
and  flour  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  In  1850  the  number  of 
farms  under  cultivation  in  the  state  was  6063 ;  the  extent  of  improved 
lands  was  680,862  acres,  of  unimproved  lands  376,282  acres,  which 
together  were  valued  at  18,880,031  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the 
principal  crops  in  1850  was  as  follows  :— Wheat,  482,251  bushels; 
maize,  3,145,533  bushels;  rye,  8066  bushels;  oats,  604,518  bn. 
barley,  56  bushels;  buckwheat,  8016  bushels;  potatoes,  240,542 
bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  65,443  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  4120 
bushels;  hay,  30,169  tons;  water-rotted  hemp,  670  tons;  flax, 
ll.OSOlbs. ;  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  hops,  Ac.,  are  also  raised  to 
some  extent.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance :  the 
value  of  orchard  product*  in  1850  was  46,674  dollars;  of  market- 
garden  products,  12,714  dollars.  Some  wine  is  made. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  13,852;  asses  and 
mules,  791  ;  milch  cows,  19,248;  working  oxen,  9797;  other  cattle, 
24,166;  sheep,  27,603;  swine,  50,201.  The  products  of  animals 
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were  thus  returned :  — Wool,  57,765  Ibs. ;  butter,  1,055,308  Ibs. ; 
cheese,  3187  Ibs. ;  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  year, 
373,665  dollars.  Bees' -wax  and  honey,  41,2481bs. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  <kc. — Although  mainly  an  agricultural 
state,  there  is  in  the  north,  where  water-power  is  abundant,  consider- 
able manufacturing  industry  ;  the  trade  of  the  state  is  also  important, 
and  from  Wilmington  the  whale-fishery  has  been  successfully  prose- 
cuted. In  1850  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  pro- 
ducing to  the  value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards,  was  513,  of  which  12 
were  cotton-factories,  employing  413  males  and  425  females,  and  a 
capital  of  460,000  dollars  ;  8  woollen-mills,  employing  140  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  148,500  dollars ;  15  iron-works,  employing  300  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  388,500  dollars ;  and  16  tanneries,  employing 
108  persons.  The  other  establishments  consist  of  grist,  flour,  saw, 
gunpowder,  and  paper-mills,  smitheries  and  machine-shops,  &c.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Wilmington.  The  total 
number  of  ships  built  in  the  state  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852, 
was  1 6  schooners,  5  sloops,  and  2  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2923  tons.  Salt  is  made  from  sea-water  at  Lewis  and  Rehoboth. 

Delaware  has  scarcely  any  direct  foreign  commerce,  both  the  exports 
and  imports  being  made  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New 
York.  In  1847  the  exports  were  returned  at  235,459  dollars,  the 
imports  at  12,722  dollars.  In  1849  the  exports  had  fallen  to  38,229 
dollars,  the  imports  to  1400  dollars.  Since  that  year  no  entry  has 
been  made  of  either  exports  or  imports  in  the  Treasury  returns.  The 
total  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  16,719  tons, 
all  which  was  employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries. 

sions,  Town*,  Ac. — Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties, — 
Newcastle  in  the  north,  Kent  in  the  middle,  and  Sussex  in  the  south  ; 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  25  hundreds.  Dover  is  the  capital  of 
the  state,  but  the  principal  town  is  Wilmington.  The  following  are 
the  only  places  which  require  notice  here  :  the  population,  when  not 
otherwise  expressed,  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  population  about  700,  is  built  on 
high  ground  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Jones  Creek,  in 
39°  10'  N.  lat.,  75°  30'  W.  long.,  114  miles  E.N.E.  from  Washington. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  state-house,  a 
spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  occupies  one  side  of  a  large  central 
square,  in  which  are  also  placed  the  county  buildings.  There  are  in 
the  town  four  churches,  ak  academy,  two  schools,  and  a  costly  monu- 
ment erected  in  memory  of  Colonel  Haslett,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Princetown.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  flour  with 
Philadelphia. 

Wilmington,  the  principal  port  of  the  state,  37  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Dover,  stands  on  rising  ground  between  the  Brandywine  River  and 
Christiana  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  their  confluence,  and  two  miles 
above  the  Delaware  River  :  the  population,  which  was  13,979  in  1850, 
hxl  increased  in  1853  to  16,153.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  well  built. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Brandywine  by  means 
of  extensive  waterworks.  The  public  buildings  are — a  city  hall,  two 
market-houses,  the  usual  county  buildings,  an  arsenal,  19  churches, 
several  academies,  and  a  spacious  hospital.  Wilmington  has  now  no 
foreign  commerce,  but  it  carries  on  an  extensive  coasting-trade,  and 
has  several  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Vessels  drawing 
14  feet  of  water  ascend  to  its  wharfs  in  Christiana,  and  vessels  of 
8  feet  draught  to  those  on  the  Brandywine.  Its  vessels  possess  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  about  10,000  tons,  of  which  about  2600  tons  are 
propelled  by  steam.  The  manufactures  of  Wilmington  arc  also 
important,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  large  amount  of  water- 
power  furnished  by  the  Braudywine.  Flour-mills  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  in  the  Union. 
Gunpowder  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  and  fertile  country,  and  since  communication  has 
been  opened  by  railways  with  the  principal  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
Union,  Wilmington  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  business  and 
prosperity.  Five  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Christiana  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  Christiana  Creek,  38  miles 
N.  l.y  W.  from  Dover :  population  of  the  town  and  district  3902.  There 
are  extensive  flour  and  gunpowder-mills,  cotton-factories,  &c.  The 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railway  passes  through 
•  iana.  Delaware  City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the 
entrancs  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  28  miles  N.  from 
Dover,  though  styled  a  city,  is  really  a  small  village  of  about  60 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  stores,  &c.  Georgetown,  the  capital  of 
t  county,  34  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dover,  contains  the  court- 
house, jail,  and  other  county  building!!,  and,  with  the  surrounding 
district,  2318  inhabitants.  Newcastle,  the  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Newcastle  county,  stands  on  the  Delaware,  31  miles  N.  from  Dover  : 
population,  3500.  Next  to  Wilmington,  from  which  it  is  5  miles 
distant,  Newcastle  is  the  chief  port  of  the  state.  It  is  an  old  town, 
and  wan  formerly  the  capital  of  Delaware.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  market-house,  arsenal,  five  churches,  several  schools,  and  a  public 
library  of  4000  volumes.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  steam- 
engines,  locomotives,  Ac.  The  harbour  is  well  protected  by  piers. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  in  1850  amounted  to  7259  tons,  of  which 
1345  tons  were  propelled  by  steam.  The  shipping  is  almost  wholly 
'engaged  in  the  coasting-trade.  Newcastle  is  connected  by  the  Wil- 


mington ,lnd  FrencUtown  railway  with  those  towns  aad  also  with 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Government,  Judicature,  Education,  &c. — The  right  of  voting  belongs 
to  all  free  white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  the  state,  and  one  month  in  the  county  for  which  they  offer  to 
vote.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of 
a  senate  of  9  members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, consisting  of  21  members,  elected  annually.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  four  years  :  his  salary  is  1333J  dollars. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1853  was  95,206  dollars, 
the  expenditure  was  60,419  dollars.  The  state  has  no  debt,  and  has 
an  invested  capital  of  350,637  dollars,  and  a  school-fund  of  435,505 
dollars.  The  militia  of  the  state  is  composed  of  9229  men,  of  whom 
447  are  commissioned  officers. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  superior  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief- 
justice  and  an  associate-justice,  with  salaries  of  1200  dollars  a  year 
each,  and  two  other  associate-justices  with  salaries  of  1000  dollars 
each  ;  a  court  of  chancery,  presided  over  by  a  chancellor,  with  a  salary 
of  1100  dollars;  and  an  orphans'  court,  presided  over  by  the  chancel- 
lor and  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  The  judges  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour. 

In  order  to  place  a  free  school  within  reach  of  every  family,  236 
districts  are  laid  off,  numbered,  and  incorporated,  in  each  of  which  a 
school  is  maintained.  The  number  of  scholars  (only  white  children 
being  admitted)  was  10,230  in  1853.  Besides  these  there  are  about 
40  academies  and  grammar-schools  in  the  state,  and  two  colleges. 
Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  had  6  professors  in  1853,  with  45  scholars, 
and  a  library  of  7500  volumes.  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  College, 
at  Wilmington,  had  3  professors  in  1850,  and  107  students.  Among 
religious  sects  the  Presbyterians  are  much  the  most  numerous  in 
Delaware:  in  1850  they  had  42  ministers  and  2600  members.  The 
Methodists  are  the  next  most  numerous  sect :  there  are  also  many 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  Eleven 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  state. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Gustavus 
Adolphus  sent  there  in  1637.  In  1655  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  1664  to  the  English.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  who  in  1610  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  bay,  which  thence  received  his  name. 

(Colton,  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  1853  ;  Hassell  and 
Smith;  Darby;  Warden;  American  Almanac,  1854,  &c.) 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  between  42°  and  42°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  afterwards  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its 
course  of  305  miles  about  5  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  principal  of  which, 
called  the  Mohawks,  issues  from  a  small  lake  near  the  borders  of 
Schoharie  county,  New  York,  42°  45'  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1886  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  branch  is  called  the  Papachton ; 
both  rise  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  hardly 
30  miles  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  River.  Both  branches 
flow  in  a  west-south-west  direction  for  about  50  miles,  and  unite  on 
the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  river,  now  called  the  Delaware, 
flows  south-east  for  about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neversink 
River.  Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Eastou,  65  miles,  where  it  again  turns 
to  the  south-east.  After  a  course  of  35  miles  in  that  direction  to 
Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western  course  to  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  Delaware  Bay,  5  miles  below  Newcastle.  The  tide 
ascends  hi  this  river  120^miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton. 
The  frequent  changes  in  its  course  are  caused  by  four  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  through  which  the  river  breaks  in  an  oblique 
line.  In  passing  through  the  Kittaning  or  Blue  range  it  traverses  a 
remarkable  ravine,  two  miles  long,  known  as  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
where  the  rocks  rise  precipitously  1600  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  in  many  places  scarcely  leaving  room  for  a  road.  Though  in 
its  course  above  Trenton  it  forms  25  rapids  within  CO  miles,  having 
a  total  fall  of  165  feet,  they  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  navigation, 
which  at  seasons  of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the 
state  of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
45  miles  above  Delaware  Bay,  where  the  tide  rises  5  or  6  feet,  and 
sloops  as  far  as  Trenton,  80  miles  above  the  bay. 

The  importance  of  this  river  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  extensive  coal-beds  near  the  sources  of  its  two  largest 
tributaries,  the  Lehigh  and  Scluiylkill.  The  Lehigh  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton,  and  the  Schuylkill  5  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
Though  both  these  rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whose  course  does  not  exceed  100  miles,  are 
extremely  rapid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course  has  been  rendered 
navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that  the  produce  of  the  coal-mines 
can  be  brought  down  to  Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  River  as  noticed  under  DELAWARE 
State,  is  united  to  that  of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  and  they  are  further  connected  by  the  Newcastle  and 
French-town  railway.  The  Delaware  is  united  with  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  bays  of  New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Morris, 
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•ad  tiM  Delaware  u>d  lUriton  canal*.  By  Uie  Union  Canal  the 
'.kill  navigation  U  connected  with  that  of  the  Susqu, -hiinnx 
Tho  Lehigh  Canal  oonnecU  the  Delaware  with  the  coal-minim  of  Mauch 
l  hunk  oo  tho  Lehigfa. 

HKI..VU  AKK.  BAY  eztcnda  in  a  north-west  direction,  between 
3»*  and  >»*  80'  '  £0'  and  75  «>'  W.  long.  IU  entrance 

between  Cap*  May  in  New  Jersey  and  Cap*  Heolopen  in  Delaware  U 
nearly  80  mile*  wide.  It  afterward*  grow*  wider,  forming  on  the 
ea*t  an  open  bay,  SO  miles  wide,  between  Gape  Kay  and  Egg  Island  ; 
it  then  gradually  narrow*,  and  it  oonaidered  to  terminate  5  mile* 
below  Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  River  Delaware.  Its 
whole  length  ia  about  75  miles.  The  navigation  i*  difficult  and 
dangeroo*  oo  account  of  numerous  shoal*.  I U  low  and  Bandy  chore* 
were  without  harbours,  errn  for  small  vessels,  until  the  government 
of  the  United  State*  constructed  the  magnificent  breakwater  within 
Utpe  Heolopen,  noticed  under  DELAWARE,  State  of. 

I'KI.KMoNT.     [BMN.) 

I  'U.FT,  a  Urge  town  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  10  mile* 
by  railway  N.W.  from  Rotterdam,  is  an  ancient  and  gloomy  place  on 
the  Schie.  with  17,000  inhabitant*  Many  of  the  street*  are  divided 
by  narrow  stagnant  canal* ;  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  two  hand- 
•MM  street*  with  broad  canal*  and  (haded  with  trees.  The  greater 
park  of  the  country-houses  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
KottenUm  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  near  Delft.  This 
town  was  formerly  famous  for  ite  pottery,  to  which  it  gave  its  name ; 
lint  this  manufacture  baa  been  supplanted  even  in  Holland  by  the 
superior  pottery  of  England ;  the  earthenware  of  Delft  is  now  of  the 
coaner  kind,  and  not  more  than  200  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  New  Church,  which 
contains  the  monument*  of  Orotiua  and  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  wa*  murdered  at  Delft,  July  10,  1584  ;  the  town-house,  which 
stand*  on  one  aide  of  a  large  market-place,  and  opposite  to  the  new 
church ;  and  the  old  church,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  leaning 
tower,  and  contain*  the  tombs  of  Leuwenhoeck  the  naturalist,  and 
Admiral  Van  Trump.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on  an  inland 
formed  by  canaU,  a  the  sUte  arsenal  of  Holland,  formerly  the  Dutch 
Past  India  House.  Manufacture*  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco-pipes 
are  carried  on.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  butter. 

I  >KI. II  I.  formerly  a  large  province  of  Hindustan,  lying  between 
28;  and  81*  N.  lat,  bounded  N.  by  Lahore,  E.  by  Oude  and  northern 
Hindustan,  S.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra,  and  W.  by  Ajmeer  and  Lahore. 
It  extends  eart  and  west  from  the  hilly  countries  to  the  central  desert, 
a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about 
800  miles.  The  province  i*  generally  level  To  the  north  of  the 
city  of  Delhi  i*  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  which  joins  the  mountains 
between  the  8uU«j  and  the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  bank*  of  the 
riven  by  which  it  i*  traversed,  the  soil  of  the  province  is  in  a  high 
degree  arid  and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  thin  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  province  U 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Caggur,  the  Cbittung,  and  the 
Seraswati  In  addition  to  these  riven  several  artificial  canal*  of  great 
extent  have  been  made.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  receive*  the 
pars  water  of  the  Jumna,  not  far  from  it*  source  in  the  mountains, 
and  conduct*  it  120  miles  to  the  city  of  Delhi.  This  canal  supplies 
the  inhabitant*  of  Delhi  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  that  of 
the  Jumna  Kurnal  being  much  impregnated  with  earthy  salts.  The 
canal  of  Sultan  Ferose  Shah  commences  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's 
Canal  a  little  below  Kurnal,  and  i*  carried  to  the  westward  through 
Hm-riana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicaneer.  The  Great  Doab  Canal  joins 
the  Jumna  a  few  mile*  below  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
northern  mountains,  and  is  carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  opposite 
to  Delhi,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  It  pa*ses  through  Sahnrunpoor, 
iUmpoor,  Shamlee,  and  some  other  town*,  and  gives  fertility  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  Wheat,  barley,  gram,  and  other  grains 
are  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lie*  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutlcj,  but  the  long-continued  drought*  in  the  western 
parts  of  Delhi  are  unfavourable  to  husbandry,  and  except  in  tho  rainy 
••••OB  the  country  is  sterile  and  uncultivated.  The  liohilla  district, 
lying  bstwwn  tas  east  bank  of  the  Gunge*  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude, 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate,  and  i*  well  watered.  This 
district  produce*  xjgar  and  wheat  abundantly. 

The  city  of  Delhi  wa*  taken  by  Mahmood  about  the  year  1011,  and 
laid  under  contribution.  The  province  wa*  afterward*  the  *eat  of 
empire  under  the  Ouarian  or  Afghan  monarch*.  The  Mogul  dynasty 
•  I  by  Baber  in  1826,  the  la*t  of  the  Afghan  monarch* 
-  by  him  in  battle.  The  throne  continued  in  the 


'  this  monarch  and  his  descendant*  until  the  e*tabushm**t 
of  the  Eogluh  in  India. 

In  the  year  1788  the  Rohilla.  became  marten  of  the  imperial  city. 
In  180*  Lord  Lake,  after  defeating  Dowlnt  Rao  Scindiah,  took 
possession  of  the  city  sod  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for 
tl,.  -,,.:..„-•  of  aV  V. ..-.:.  ••:•:.  :  rtft  .-,-;•,  i  K  »*« i.,. 

The  consequence*  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment by  tiM  British  have  ben  highly  favourable  to  the  inhabitant*. 
The  whole  population  U  well  clad,  which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing 
is  not  of  prime  nseessily  as  a  protection  from  the  element*,  is 
considerable  evidence  of  prueperity.  The  tenure  of  the  land  ha*  not 
be.  interfered  with  by  tie  lingush,  a.  IB  other  province,  of  India. 


Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietor*  according  to 
immemorial  usage. 

oi,  one  of  the  six  admini  vision* 

of  the  North-Western  Province*,  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
former  province.      The  area  i*  about  8300  square  miles,  of 
about  one-half  U  under  cultivation.     The  |>,.|.  ,  Million 

and  a  half,  of  whom  about  a  million  are  Hindoo*. 

-"ell,  .I/CM"  rntary  l'a}>cn.) 

I >KI, II I,  the  capital  of  the  province  above  described,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  Ui 

ing  to  tradition  this  city  was  founded  300  yean  befon  ui  era 

by  Dclu.  It  formerly  stood  ou  the  left  buikof  tl,-'  .lunnri,  and  is  said 
to  have  covered  a  space  of  20  square  mile*.  The  present  city  wa* 
built  in  1631  by  the  emperor  sh  h  .Kluui.  Tl.  -  •  ity  is  about  seven 

•i  circumference,  and  ia  surround,  d  by   v. .  ;      .  • 
large  blocks  of  gray  granite  :  era  and  bastions  occur  in  the 

wall*  at  interval*.    It  ha*  seven  gate*  of  freestone,  and  contains  the 
remain*  of  several  fine  palaces,  the  former  dwellings  of  th. 
omrab*  of  the  empire.     These  palaces  ore  each  of  considerable  extent, 
and    Burrouncl.il    by    high    walls,    containing    baths,  stabling,    and 
numerous    out -buildings.     There  are   several   beautiful   moaques  in 
good   preservation,  of  which  the   largest,    built   by   sl^h   .Mian,   is 
con.-triietcd  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.     There  ;uv  two  fine 
street*,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1500  yards  long,  the  other   I. 
wide  and  a  mile  in  length.     Down  the  middle  of 
streets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  with  water  from  Ali   M< 
Canal.     The  other  streets  are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick 
houses.     The  Mogul'*  Palace,  built  by  Shah  Jchun,  on  tho  west  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
and  more  than  a  milt  in  circumference.     The  chief  hall  of  an 
is  an  open  quadrangular  terrace  of  white  marMe,  richly  oruan. 
with   mosaic   work  and   sculptures   in   relievo ;    and    the   chapel   of 
Aurengzebe,  also  of  white   marble,  although  small,  in  of  beautiful 
workmanship.    The  garden*  are  said  to  have  cost  a  crore  of  rupees — 
one  million  sterling.     The  principal  buildings  of  Knr.]..an  erection 
are  the  arsenal,  a  church,  and  tho  college,  with  the  residences  of  the 
officials.     One  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Jehan  in  this  city  is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of 
the  solid  rock  upon  which  the  Jumna  Musjeed  is  built     The 
is  raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery  to  a  succession 
of  reservoirs,  and  fills  a  pond,  from  which  the  inhabitants  obtain  a 
suppl; 


is  city  has  at  various  times  undergone  great  vicissitudes.     In 
1803  the  city  and  territory  of  Delhi  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
liritish,  and  from  that  time  the  king  of  Delhi  has  been  a  i 
nominal  sovereign,  receiving  a  pension  from  the  British 
The  population  of  the  city  U  estimated  at  -  he  trade  of 

Delhi   is  still  extensive,  particularly  in  shawls,   which   ore  brought 
from  Cashmere  to  be  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk.     'It 
and   ivory  carvers  of  Delhi  are  celebrated   for  their  skill   and    the 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship.     A  considerable  trade  is  earn 
in  precious  stones  and  in  cornelians. 

Among  tho  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  good  preservation       \i.. .1,1 
1S25  a  college  or  madrissa  was  established  by  the  General  Coun 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  its  sttpjioH  by  ihe 
Company's  g<  .  in  addition  to  which  a  sum  equal  to  IT.i'ini/. 

was  presented  to  tho  college  by  Nawaub  J>>lauiaid-ood-]>owlah,  late 
minister  of  the  king  of  Oude.     There  in  another  school  at  which  tin 
children  of  the  native  gentry  are  taught  the  English  languag 
ud. lit  inn  to  these  establishments  about  300  schools  have  been  opened 

i  and  its  vicinity  for  tho  instruction  of  poor  children. 
are  several  missionary  churches  and  schools  in  the  city.     A  jail,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  recently  erected 
by  the  Company's  go>.<  rnmcnt. 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  the   I'.,;  hum  road,  S*5(!  D 

•mbay,  by  Ahmedabad  and  Ajmeer,  SSI)  miles  ;  from  Madras, 
i.:h]julv,  I'JT.'i  miles. 

oeD,  Memoir  of  a  .V»/'  '/  Ifinduttan;  Mill,  Hillary  of  Sritith 
India;  Heber,  Journal*  in  India;  Stocqueler,  I  In  India; 

Parliamentary  Pafert.) 

I  >l  :U)S,  an  inland  of  the  Archipelago,  the  smallest  of  the  Cycladen 
group,  lies  in  the  strait  between  Mycoue  ami  Uheneia.  Aeeonling  to 
the  poetic  tradition,  it  was  originally  a  tloatiug  island,  until  . 
fixed  it  fust  to  tho  bottom  of  the  sea  in  order  to  afford  a  secure  resting- 
place  for  Leto  or  Latoua  to  bring  forth  Apollo  L  (Strabo, 
p.  485.)  It  had  aevenal  ancient  names,  a*  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  and  Astoria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  time*  a*  a  seat  of  the  «.,r-hi|. 
of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bum  there.  MM  temple  and  that 
i  hi-  mother,  Latona,  wore  in  the  town  of  I  )eh>s,  which  was  built  on  a 
little  plain  on  the  west  xide  of  the  inland,  at  tho  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, called  Cyuthus.  (Strabo,  p.  486.)  The  river  lno|  i  .  i, 
sea  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  sacred  inclosure  was  a 
diminutive  circular  basin.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Tourncfort,  'Voyage  du 
Levant,'  torn,  i.)  Delo*  wa*  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  louiaus  in 
the  time  of  Homer ;  and  athletic  spurt*,  with  dancing  and  singing, 
were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thmyd.  iii.  104.) 
I'olycrate*,  of  Samoa,  consecrated  the  adjoining  inland,  Khencio,  to  the 
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Delian  god,  and  joined  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain.      Delos   fell  into  th 
power  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  and  then  a  partia 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tomb 
which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.   In  the  year  B.C.  426  a  complet 
purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the  Athenians ;  all  the  tombs  ther 
were  removed,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thencefortl 
die  or  be  born  in  the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  brin, 
forth  should  be  sent  over  to  Rheneia.     (Thucyd.  i.  8  ;  iii.  104.)     Th 
Athenians  instituted   at   Delos   a  festival,    which    returned   at  th 
beginning  of  every  fifth   year,   called   the   Delia,   and   sent  thithe 
annually  a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in  commemoration  of  th 
delivery   of  Athens  by  Theseus   from  the   Cretan    tribute.      (Plat 
'  Pha:do.')     The  Persians  regarded  Delos  with  so  much  veneration 
that  when  they  were  sailing  to  Euboea,  in  B.C.   490,  they  would  no 
land  there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  the  Delian 
Apollo.     (Herod,  vi.  97.)     It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  respec 
which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple  that  the  Athenians  selected  it  a. 
the  depository  of  the  tribute  which  they  collected  from  their  alliei 
after  the  Persian  war.     (Thucyd.  i.  90.)     In  B.C.  422  the  Athenian! 
removed  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramyttium,  where  the; 
were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces  (Thucyd.  v.  1),  an! 
where  many  of  them  were  afterwards  treacherously  massacred  by  the 
Persians.      (Thucyd.   viii    108).      When  Corinth  was  destroyed   by 
Mummius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  foi 
•  very  flourishing;  but  the  generals  of  Mithridates  having  landec 
there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the  Romans,  the  islanc 
was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great  desolation 
(Strabo,  p.  486.)     In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  10,000  slaves  are 
said  to  have  been  landed  and  sold  in  a  single  day.     (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  island  was  formerly  famous  for  its  palm-trees ;  there  are  none 
now  on  the  island.     Delos  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock 
about  five  miles  round.     The  town  Delos  stood  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cynthus,  a  bare  granite  rock  400  or  500  feet  high,  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  which  are  some  architectural  fragments  of  white 
marble.     The  building  that  stood  on  the  summit  seems  to  have  been 
an  Ionic  temple.     The  town  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.      Whole  ship- 
loads  of  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  were  carried  off 
centuries  ago  to  Venice  and  Constantinople.     The  chief  buildings  lay 
between  the  circular  basin  and  the  harbour.     The  ruins  of  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo  may  be  distinctly  traced ;  and  there  are  still  remains 
of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by  the  Naxians.     The  only 
inhabitants  now  are  a  few  shepherds  and  goatherds  from  Myconus. 


Coin  of  Delos. 
Brituh  Museum.     Actual  si»e.     Copper.     Weight,  55  grains. 

The  island  of  Rheneia,  half  a  mile  distant,  is  larger  than  Delos,  being 
ten  miles  round.  It  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by  an  isthmus. 
The  southern  part  was  the  burial  place  for  Delos,  and  still  contains 
numerous  tombs.  On  both  Delos  and  Rheneia  are  ruins  of  many 
private  houses.  Both  islands  are  now  called  Dhilet. 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece.) 

DELPHI,  now  CASTBI,  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  its  oracle 
of  Apollo.  Its  original  name  was  Pytho,  which  some  derive  from 
TufleVflcu,  '  inquire ;'  others  from  the  serpent  Pytho,  which  Apollo 
slew  here ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it  by  its  more  modern  appellation. 
There  was  a  legend  that  two  eagles  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  east  and 
west  met  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two 
golden  eagles  and  other  devices,  which  was  called  the  navel-stone, 
signifying  that  Delphi  was  the  navel  of  the  earth  :  representations  of 
this  may  be  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments.  The  oracles  were 
delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod  placed  over  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  in  which  the  serpent  Pytho  was  buried,  and  who,  having 
exhaled  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  prophecy  in  verse  or  prose ;  if 
in  prose,  it  was  afterwards  set  to  verse  by  the  poets  attached  to  the 
temple.  The  great  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  made  it  the 
richest  shrine  in  Greece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
response  he  obtained  made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donation 
to  the  temple.  The  first  stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Tropho- 
nius  and  Agamedes ;  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  B.C.  548,  a 
new  one  wag  built  by  the  Amphictyons  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
voluntary  subscription  to  which  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  largely 
contributed.  The  Alcmreonidse,  who  contracted  to  build  it,  very 
liberally  substituted  Parian  marble  in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the 
common  stone  of  which  they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice. 
(Herod,  ii.  180;  v.  62.)  The  wealth  of  Delphi  naturally  attracted 
plunderer*.  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  (Herod,  viii.  37.) 
The  Phocian  leaders  in  the  sacred  war  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
them  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo,  p.  421); 
and  Brennus,  or  Bran,  the  Gallic  king,  subsequently  carried  off  the 


greater  part  of  the  offerings  which  remained.  (Strabo,  p.  188.)  There 
were  however  still  some  objects  for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried 
off  500  bronze  statues  at  once.  (Pausan.,  'Phoc.'  5.)  The  city  of 
Delphi,  which  was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (Pausau.,  '  Phoc.'  34),  was 
situated  in  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  on  an  elevation,  sixteen 
stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus 
(Strabo,  p.  418) ;  and  as  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  most  celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  became  populous 
and  wealthy.  The  population  consisted  of  Dorians,  who  formed  the 


families  made  an  oligarchy,  from  which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court 
of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  chosen.  (Muller,  iii.  9,  §  17.) 
Delphi  was  from  very  early  times  the  rendezvous  of  an  important 
federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the  organisation  of  which  is  attributed 
by  Strabo  to  Acrisius.  (Thii-lwall,  '  Hist.  Greece.') 


Coin  of  Delphi. 
British  Museum.     Actual  size.     Silver.     Weight,  22J  grains. 

The  topography  of  Delphi,  and  the  remains  still  existing  there,  are 
accurately  described  by  Leake,  '  Northern  Greece,'  vol.  ii. ;  and  by 
Ulrich,  '  Keisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland.' 

DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It 
was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
which,  being  comprised  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile 
and  the  sea,  had  a  triangular  form,  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  A.  The  same  name  has  since  been  extended  to  all  those 
alluvial  tracts,  whether  of  triangular  form  or  not,  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  other  rivers,  into  lakes,  or  iuto 
the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  branches.  Of  the  different  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  deltas  two  are  essential  : 
first,  the  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  must  open  out  or 
spread  sufficiently  to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considerably 
retarded ;  and  secondly,  it  must  either  be  habitually  or  periodically 
charged  with  fine  detrital  matter,  which  it  deposits  when  its  motion 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  RhCue,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers  however  form  deltas,  such  as  the 
Ebro,  the  Vistula,  the  Neva,  the  Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  has  been,  as  it  were,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Zuydersee,  though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Schelde.  The  deltoid  form  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Petchora  is  no  longer  recognisable  in  the  group  of  islands  at  its 
embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
;he  Irrawaddi,  the  Cavery,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oural,  the  Lena,  and 

In1  Kolima. 

The  Volga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split  into  a  great  number 
of  branches;  but  the  space  which  they  inclose,  in  strictness,  bears 
ittle  resemblance  to  a  delta. 

In  Africa,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the  principal 
deltas. 

DELVI'NO,  a  town,  or  rather  large  village  in  the  interior  of  Albania 
Turkey  in  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
ilope  of  the  mountain  range  of  Khima'ra.  It  is  45  miles  N,W.  from 
'aniua,  and  about  15  miles  N.E.  from  Butrinto.  It  was  formerly 
he  residence  of  a  pasha,  and  had  a  population  of  SOOO,  but  the 
population  is  now  said  to  be  greatly  reduced.  There  is  a  castle  at 
)elvino,  and  a  Greek  bishop  still  resides  in  the  town. 

DEMBEA.     [ABYSSINIA.] 

DEMERARA.     [GUYANA,  BRITISH.] 

DEMETRIO,  SAN.     [ABRDZZO.] 

DEMONA,  VAL  DI.     [NAPLES;  SICILY.] 

DENBIGH,  Denbighshire,  the  county  town,  a  municipal  and 
jarliamentary  borough,  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Denbigh, 
s  situated  hi  the  vale  of  Clwyd  in  53°  10'  N.  lat.,  3°  23'  W.  long.; 
distant  213  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
n  1851  was  5498.  It  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
ouncillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  with  Ruthin,  Holt,  and 
tVrexham  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter-sessions  are  held  here ;  the  other 
essions  and  assizes  are  held  at  Ruthin.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
lie  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph. 

The  town  of  Denbigh  is  built  on  the  rugged  sides  of  a  steep  • 
nsulated  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  erowned  by  the  picturesque 
uins  of  the  castle ;  the  principal  street  contains  several  good  private 
esidences.  The  original  town  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
ock,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  Ib'th  century  most  of  the  streets 
ero  demolished,  and  tho  town  was  almost  deserted;  a  new  and 
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much  more  convenient  town  was  then  formed  about  the  bottom  of 
the  rook.     The  wall*  of  the  old  town  were  of  great  strength. 

Denbigh  castle  appear*  to  hare  bean  erected  by  Henry  Lacy,  earl 
of  Lincoln,  upon  whom  Kdward  I.  conferred  the  lordship  of  this 
plan  on  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  lait  prince  of  Wales.  The 
castle  walls  ware  of  extraordinary  itrength :  the  outer  and  inner 
faces  were  built  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  interval  wa>  filled  with 
rough  (tone*  of  all  size*  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which, 
on  cooling,  formed  a  man  u  hard  as  atone.  The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  statue  of  the 
founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  still 
remains :  there  are  also  portions  of  two  large  octagonal  towers  which 
flanked  the  entrance.  The  walls,  which  run  round  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  used  for  pasture,  and  partly  as 
a  bowling-green.  Edward  IV.  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  the 
army  of  Henry  VI.,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  the  castle 
surrendered.  Charles  I.  came  here  on  his  flight  from  Chester  after 
the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath  in  1645,  and  the  tower  in  which  he  is 
said  to  hare  lodged  is  now  called  the  King's  Tower.  The  garrison 
withstood  the  Parliamentarians  for  above  two  months,  and  then 
surrendered  only  by  order  of  the  king.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  but  owing  to  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  walls  it  was  found  necessary  to  blast  them  with 
gunpowder. 

The  town  is  well-pared  and  lighted,  and  possesses  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  dispensary  and  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  new 
and  handsome  market-place.  The  pariah  church  is  at  Whitchurch, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  it  is  very  ancient  It  has  been  recently 
repaired.  A  chapel  near  the  castle  gate,  within  the  old  town  walls, 
once  belonged  to  the  old  castle,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary. 
There  is  a  church  for  the  Welsh  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Independents,  Calvinistic  and  Wcsleyon  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National 
schools,  a  British  school,  two  Endowed  schools,  a  Free  grammar 
school,  and  a  Blue-Coat  school.  Denbigh  has  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  gloves  and  shoes ;  tanning  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  there  are  six  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  neighbourhood  is  greatly  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery. 

(Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Pennant,  North  Wale*  ;  Cliffe,  Book  of 
Piorth  Walet;  Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror;  Bingley,  North  Walet ; 
Communication  from  Denbigh.) 

DKXr.KJHSIIIKE,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  of  very  irregular 
form.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  N.E.  by  the  county  of 
Flint ;  E.  by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee ; 
S.  E.  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  by  Shropshire,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the  Dee;  S.  by  Montgomeryshire  ; 
S.W.  by  Merionethshire  ;  and  W.  by  Caernarvonshire,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  river  Conway.  A  small  detached  part  of  the 
county  i»  included  between  Shropshire  and  Montgomcryshii 
greatest  length,  from  north-west  (Llan  Drillo  Rh6s,  near  Little. 
Orme's  Head)  to  south-east  (Llan  Oedwyn,  on  the  river  Tan.it),  is 
4 1  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  the  county 
near  Eaton  Hall  (which  is  in  Cheshire)  to  the  source  of  the  Khaiadr, 
which  flows  into  the  Tanat,  is  about  29  miles.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  about  603  square  miles :  the  population  in  1851  was 
02,583. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communication*.— The  Hiraethog  hills, 
which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  county  towards  Caernarvonshire, 
extend  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  Denbighshire,  near  Little 
Orme's  Head,  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the 
Conway,  to  which  they  present  their  steepest  side ;  on  the  east  side 
several  ridges  of  hills  varying  in  length  from  5  to  10  miles,  nin  out 
laterally  from  the  principal  range.  The  Hiraethog  hills,  with  these 
lateral  branches,  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  25  to  80  miles, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Orme's  Head  to  near  the  town  of 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee;  and  in  breadth  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  lateral  ridge*.  The  general  covering  of  these  hills  is 
heath  or  ling  :  the  hollows  and  flats  abound  with  excellent  peat  for 
The  principal  summit  of  the  Hiraethog  range  is  Modwl  Eithin, 
1660  feet  high.  In  the  branch  ridges  the  highest  summit  is  Bronbanog, 
near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd,  1572  feet  The  casern  side  ..!  th, 
county,  adjacent  to  KlinUhire,  is  occupied  by  part  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  (the  western  range  called  the  Clwydian  hills),  which 
commence  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  enuring  Denbighshire  run 
southward  more  than  20  miles  towards  the  valley  of  the  DCT,  and  are 
united  by  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  side  of  that  valley  to  the 
Hiraethog  range  already  described.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  range  60  to  65  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or 
of  the  Tetter  O,  and  inclosing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Chw.i 
The  Clwydian  hills  and  the  parallel  range  inclose  a  valley  watered  by 
the  river  Alli-n  (Alen  or  Alyn)  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  The  principal 
-mnraltji  of  the  Clwydian  and  parallel  range*  vary  In  height  from  1491 
feet  to  1858  feet.  The  Berwyn  hills,  which  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Dee  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Ceirlfig,  and  the  hills  which  sopnratp 
the  basin  of  ths  Oiriog  from  that  of  the  Tanat  (whose  waters  flow 
though  not  immediately,  into  the  Strtrn),  occupy  the  southern  part 


of  the  count '.  ha,  in  the  Berwyn  range,  south  of  the  town  of 

Llangollen,  U  1316  feet  high. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  find  an  outlet  into  the  sea  chiefly  by  the 
Conway,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  one  of  which  has  its  ecstuary 
within  the  county.  The  Conway  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Hiraethog  hills :  the  Clwyd  drains  the  country  inclosed 
between  the  Hiraethog  and  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  part 
which  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee ;  the  Dee  receive* 
by  several  tributaries  the  waters  of  the  rest  of  the  county.  The 
Conway  is  noticed  under  CAERNARVONSHIRE.  Its  Denbighshire 
tributaries  are  all  small,  for  the  hills  on  whose  slopes  they  rise  are 
near  the  main  stream :  these  tributaries  are  the  Serw,  which  flows 
from  1.1  vn  Serw  and  joins  the  Conway  near  iU  source,  the  Clettwr, 
the  stream  from  Cerniogc,  the  Afon  Hwch,  the  stream  which  passes 
Eglwys  Fach,  and  many  other  smaller  streams.  The  Clwyd  rises  near 
the  hill  Bronbanog.  [CI.WYD.]  The  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd 
allows  the  formation  of  several  large  affluents.  The  Dee  touches  the 
border  of  the  county  4  or  5  miles  below  the  town  of  Corwen 
(Merionethshire),  and  after  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a 
mile  or  two,  quits  the  border  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  \\ 
course  from  west  to  east  through  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  passing  the 
town  of  Llangollen,  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  \V.  \Y*.  Wynn.  A 
little  below  Wynnstay  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county,  :m.|  divides 
it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  until 
it  finally  quits  Denbighshire  a  little  above  Eaton  Hall.  That  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Dee  which  is  upon  or  within  the  border  of  the 
county,  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  40  miles ;  the  river  is  not 
navigable  till  after  it  leaves  Denbighshire.  Of  those  feeders  of  the 
Dee  which  belong  to  Denbighshire,  the  Hhaiadr  or  Mocb,  the  Alwen, 
the  C'ciriog,  the  river  which  rise*  at  Minera  and  passes  near  Wrcxham, 
and  the  Alen,  or  Alyn,  are  the  chief.  [DEE.]  The  Rhaiadr,  or  Moch,  is  a 
small  stream  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Denbighshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire. Its  length  does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles,  but  it  forms  in  it* 
course  the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Pist  ill  Rhaiadr.  This  fall,  which  is 
the  loftiest  and  perhaps  most  picturesque  waterfall  in  North  V 
is  broken  into  two  parts;  its  total  height  is  about  200  feet.  Thu 
southern  border  of  the  county  is  skirted  for  about  5  miles  by  the 
Tanat,  which  flows  by  the  Vyrnwy  into  the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the 
Cwmrhiw,  and  one  or  two  other  affluents  of  the  Tauat  belong  to 
Denbighshire,  but  they  are  small.  Some  small  streams  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  flow  directly  into  the  sea  between  the  Conway  and 
the  Clwyd.  The  Dolwen,  the  largest  of  them,  has  a  course  of  not  more 
than  8  miles. 

There  is  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  Ellesmcre  Canal. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Dee  near  Llan  Tysilio,  in  this  county,  and  follows 
the  valley  of  that  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon,  when 
is  a  short  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Ruabon  brook.  The  canal  then 
turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over  which  it  is  carried  by 
the  aqueduct  of  Pont  Cysylltau,  runs  southward  to  the  river  Ceiriog, 
o\vr  which  it  is  carried  by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshire.  There  is  another  large  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Ceiriog, 
built  of  stone,  which  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported  on  10 
arches  at  an  elevation  of  65  feet  above  the  river. 

Of  the  roods  which  cross  Denbighshire  the  most  important  U  the 
parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  which  was,  until 
v.  the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Metro- 
polis mill  Dublin.  It  enters  Denbighshire  near  the  village  of  Chirk, 
and  runs  northward  to  near  the  Dee,  where  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
passing  through  Llangollen,  enters  Merionethshire.  It  afterwards 
re-enters  Denbighshire,  which  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Conway 
at  Bettws-y-Coed.  The  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  by 
Chester,  enters  Denbighahire  t.  Asaph  and  Abergele,  and 

quits  it  at  the  bank  of  the  Conway.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway  enters  the  county  near  Uhyl  and  passes  along  the  coast  to  the 
bank  of  the  Couway,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles,  where  it  enters 
Caernarvonshire.  The  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  railway  enters  the 
county  a  few  miles  north  from  Wrcxham,  and  proceeding  sout! 
quits  it  near  Chirk,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — In  describing  the  geological  character  of 
this  county,  we  shall  notice  the  principal  rocks  which  are  found  in  it 
in  the  order  of  superposition,  beginning  with  the  uppermost,  the  red 
marl  or  new  red-sandstone.  This  rock  occupies  part  of  the  coast  on 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  skirts  the  Clwyd  from  its  mouth  to  above 
l!ut hin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable  tract  in  the  cattcrn 
part  of  the  county,  along  the  Dee,  extending  from  that  river  to  the 
town  of  Wr.xham  :  ami  again  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
in  nr  the  village  of  Chirk.  The  coal  measures  which  underlie  the  red 
marl,  and  which  form  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  •  xtm.l  from  that 
county  Into  Denbighshire  as  far  as  \Vr.  xhain,  nnd  again  appear  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dec,  extending  from  Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  in  dug  near 
Wrexham  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Common,  cannel, 
and  peacock  coal  are  found  in  these  coal-measures.  The  coal-measures 
rest  on  a  base  of  shale  and  sandstone,  answering  in  position  MM. I 
character  to  the  millstone  grit  if  Derbyshire;  this  base  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  the  county  extending  from 
Flintshire  south-east  to  Wrcxham,  and  from  that  town  south  by  west 
to  Chirk;  after  which  it  continues  Into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Kuabon  coal-fields.  The  shalt  ii  succeeded  by  cnrboni- 
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feroua  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which  extends  from  the 
co:ist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and  Little  Orme's  Head  (both 
these  promontories  consist  of  this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  hills  that  extend  from  the  Hiraethog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian  hills,  are  also  occupied 
by  this  limestone,  which  extends  south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd 
across  the  vale  of  Llangolleu  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red-sand- 
stone, which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow 
belt  of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been  described 
as  occupied  by  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog  hills  are  formed 
principally  of  transition  limestone.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  the  clay  slates  and  grauwacke  slates,  which  are  BO  abundant  in 
( Conybeare  and  Phillips's  'Outlines  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales ; '  Greenough's  '  Geological  Map  of  England 
and  Walus ; '  '  Geological  Map  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.') 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near  Abergele,  oil  the  coast : 
others  in  the  range  of  limestone  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the 
( awyduffi  hills  on  the  east,  and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ruabon.  On  the  western  side  of  Great  Orme's  Head  copper  is  worked. 
Iron  ore  is  du^  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham. 
Slate  is  quarried  near  Chirk;  millstones  are  procured  in  the  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  and  freestone  for  building  in 
•s  places,  especially  near  the  coal-field. 

/  'slons,  Towns,  etc. —  The  ancient  districts  and  subdivisions  of 
Wales  were  superseded  by  the  modern  counties  and  hundreds, 
which  were  introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  statute 
in  the  27th  year  of  Henry's  reign,  four  shires  were  formed  in  Wales, 
of  which  Denbigh  was  one:  these  were  subdivided  into  hundreds; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  English  laws  should  from  thenceforth  be 
in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  customs,  and  tenures  inconsistent 
therewith  being  for  ever  abolished.  The  present  hundreds  are  six — 
namely,  Bromfield,  Chirk,  Isaled,  Isdulas,  Ruthin,  and  Yale.  The 
county  contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  namely, 
DENBIGH  :  two  market-towns,  which  arc  contributory  boroughs  to 
Denbigh,  namely,  WBEXUAM  and  UUTHIX  ;  one  borough  which  has  no 
market,  Holt ;  and  two  market-towns,  Llangolleu  and  LLANRWST. 
Holt  and  Llangolleu  we  notice  here,  the  other  towns  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  titles. 

Hull  is  on  the  river  Dee,  which  here  separates  Denbighshire  from 
ire,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Wrexham :  population  of  the  borough 
1029  in  1851.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Holt  Castle  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  but  was  seized  in  1643  by  the  parliamentary  troops. 
Scarcely  any  relics  of  it  are  left  The  town  is  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  (treats  or  lanes ;  the  main  street  leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten 
arches  over  the  Dee,  by  which  Holt  is  united  to  the  village  of  Farndon. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  1345 ;  there  are  relics  of  a  guard-house  in 
the  middle.  The  chapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a  Free  school.  The 
population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  two  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year. 

/.'  niyollen  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  and  on  the 
parliamentary  mail-road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  184  miles  from 
London ;  the  Llangollen  road  station  of  the  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
railway,  which  is  4  miles  from  Llangollen,  is  198  miles  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  extends  over  an  area  of 
20,176  acres,  was  5260  in  1851.  The  vale  of  Llangolleu  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists  on  accouut  of  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its 
antiquarian  remains.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are 
built  of  a  dark  shaly  stone.  The  bridge  was  built  by  John  Trevor, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  1357  ;  it  consists  of  five  arches,  the 
widest  not  having  more  than  28  feet  span.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  in  quarrying  stone,  in  burning  lime,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware,  and  in  iron- 
works and  collieries.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  there  are  five  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  Ellesmere  Canal  passes  through  the  parish.  The 
church  is  a  plain  edifice.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Castell 
IJinaj  Bran,  whose  remains  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  conical 
hill  on  which  it  is  placed,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  just 
opposite  to  Lllangollen.  It  was  built  of  the  coarse  stone  of  the 
country,  with  here  and  there  a  few  freestone  mouldings.  Llan  Egwest, 
or  Valle  C'rucis  Abbey,  is  just  within  the  parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and 
on  the  border  of  that  of  Llangolleu.  There  are  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  of  the  abbey,  the  latter  now  converted  into 
a  farm-house.  A  short  distance  from  the  abbey  is  the  remainder  of 
a  round  pillar,  called  the  pillar  of  Eliseg,  probably  the  most  ancient 
British  inscribed  pillar  existing. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
populations  in  1851  and  a  few  other  particulars  :— 

Abergele,  11  miles  N.N.W.  from  Denbigh,  population  of  the  palish 
2855,  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
in  the  summer  as  a  bathing  place.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime- 
stone in  shipped  here  from  the  Llysfaen  quarries.  During  the  summer 
a  small  market  it  held  on  Saturday.  Gwrych  Castle  is)  an  extensive 
modern  mansion  in  a  fine  situation.  Chirk,  22  miles  S.E.  from 
.  niv.  vor..  n. 


Denbigh,  population  of  the  parish  1590,  is  a  village  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ceiriog,  on  the  road  from  Oswestry  to  Ruabon  and 
Wrexham.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
iu  coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  lime-works,  and  some  paper-mills.  Three 
fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  The  Ellesmere  Canal  runs  by  the  village ; 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a  station  at  Chirk.  Chirk 
Castle,  built  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  13th  century,  on  the  Bite  of 
one  erected  in  1011,  is  a  large  oblong  square,  built  round  a  quad- 
rangular court,  and  inclosed  by  massive  walls  strengtheued  by  round 
towers  at  the  corners  :  a  fifth  tower  is  close  to  the  entrance.  The 
interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  contains,  among  other  apart- 
ments, a  gallery  100  feet  long,  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many 
public  characters  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  From  the  castle  grounds 
the  prospects  are  of  great  beauty  and  extent :  it  is  said  that  seventeen 
counties  may  be  seen  from  one  spot.  Greafonl,  23  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Denbigh  :  population  of  the  township  614.  The  church,  an  interest- 
ing structure  partly  of  the  perpendicular  style,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a  station  at 
Gresford.  Near  the  village  are  vestiges  of  a  British  fortress.  Penlre 
Voclas,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Denbigh,  population  561,  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy as  being  a  rather  favourite  station  for  tourists  and  anglers. 
At  Ceruioge,  a  few  miles  from  Peutre  Voelas,  the  finest  view  of  the 
entire  Snowdon  range  may  be  obtained.  Near  the  village  is  Castell 
Coch,  an  earthwork  of  uncertain  date.  Ruabon  (or  according  to  the 
Welsh  orthography,  Rhiw  Abou)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  from  Oawestry  and  Llangollen  to  Wrexham,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Denbigh  :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  covers  an  area 
of  14,364  acres,  was  11,507  in  1851.  The  church,  which  is  spacious, 
is  adorned  with  some  elegant  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family,  espe- 
cially one  by  Rysbrack,  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  who  died  in  1747.  There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses 
in  the  parish,  also  two  sets  of  almshouses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron-works  :  the  iron-ore  is  partly 
dug  in  the  adjacent  kills,  and  partly  brought  from  Lancashire.  The 
Ellesmere  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  there  is  a  mineral  railway 
to  Ruabon  Brook,  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway  has  a 
station  here.  A  market  is  held  every  Monday.  Three  fairs  are  held 
in  the  year.  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  the  Wynu  family,  is  at  Ruabon, 
the  entrance  to  the  park  being  immediately  from  the  village.  The 
grounds  are  of  great  extent  and  very  beautiful.  The  house  contains 
some  good  pictures.  In  the  parish  is  an  ancient  British  fortified  post : 
the  area  is  about  4  acres,  and  it  is  defended  by  two  ramparts  and  two 
ditches :  the  inner  rampart  is  a  massy  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  carriage  drive.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  iu  1161  or  1162,  Owen 
Cyfeiliog,  prince  of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated 
his  victoiy  in  a  poem  called  '  Hirlus  Owaiu,'  '  the  Drinking  Horn  of 
Owain." 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  county  of 
Denbigh  is  for  the  most  part  comprehended  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Asaph  :  a  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  Bangor,  and  several  parishes  are  iu  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  A  very  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Chester.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,' 
taken  in  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  registration  county  (which 
includes  a  population  of  4332  more  than  the  county  proper)  341  places 
of  worship,  of  which  98  belonged  to  Calviuistic  Methodists,  and  73  to 
other  bodies  of  Methodists;  76  to  the  Church  of  England ;  49  to 
Independents;  31  to  Baptists ;  and  14  to  smaller  bodies.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  78,120.  The  county  is  divided  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  three  Unions,  Llaurwst,  Ruthiu, 
and  Wrexham,  which  include  82  parishes  and  townships,  with  a 
population  in  1851  of  69,375,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are 
not  strictly  coextensive  with  those  of  the  county.  Denbighshire  is 
included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit :  the  assizes  are  held  at  Ruthin  ; 
and  the  quarter  sessions  alternately  nt  Ruthin  and  Denbigh.  County 
courts  are  held  af  Denbigh,  Llanrwst,  and  Ruthm. 

History,  Antiquities,  <fcc. — Denbighshire,  before  the  conquest  of 
South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ordovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  into  whose  dominions  Caractacus  iu 
his  last  struggle  against  the  Romans  transferred  the  seat  of  war,  and 
whose  subjugation  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agricola.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  conquered  part  of  the  island,  Denbighshire 
was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of  monuments  of  the  time 
preceding  the  Roman  conquest  may  be  noticed  two  kistvaens,  or  stoue 
cells,  mentioned  by  C'amden  :  and  perhaps  the  tumuli  at  Llan  Annon 
yn  Yale.  At  Abergele  are  the  remains  of  a  British  post,  called  Coppa 
yr  Wylfa,  or  the  Mount  of  the  Watch  Tower ;  but  we  know  not  to 
what  period  it  is  to  bo  referred. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain,  Denbighshire, 
as  being  on  the  frontier  towards  Mercia,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  or  rather  octarchy,  established  by  that  people,  became  the 
scene  of  frequent  struggles.  To  the  time  of  these  struggles  we  may 
refer  some  existing  monuments,  as  the  pillar  of  Eliseg,  near  Llan- 
golleu ;  and  the  famous  dyke,  or  ditch,  called  Offa's  Dyke,  made  by 
Ofla,  king  of  Mercia,  as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Welsh.  This  ditch  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  small  forts 
on  artificial  mounds  :  several  of  the  mounds  yet  remain.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  mounds.  The  dyke  crossed  that  detached 
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put  of  the  county  which  i«  contained  in  the  parish  of  I.lmi  y  M  - 
entered  Denbighshire  by  the  hills  on  the  south  ride  of  the  valley  of 
theCeiriop, passed  DearChirk Ca«Ue  and  Ruabon,  and  oo  into  Flintshire. 
Although  insufficient  as  a  military  work  to  keep  off  invaders,  it  was 
the  trcognised  boundary  of  England  and  \\nlr* ;  and  hoary  penalties 
were  denounced  against  all  Welshmen  who  should  be  found  in  arms 
on  the  English  side.  A  dyke,  called  Wat's,  or  Watt's  Dyke,  equal  to 
that  of  Offa  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runs  parallel  to  it  through 
this  county.  It  enter*  Denbighshire  2  or  8  miles  to  the  east  of  OftVs 
Dyke,  crones  the  Ceirlog  and  the  Dee,  and  runs  through  Wynnstay 
(0000  called  WatteUy )  Park,  past  Wrexham,  and  across  the  Alyn  into 
Flintshire. 

About  the  year  828,  Denbighshire  was  overrun  by  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  who  had  acquired  for  that  kingdom  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  The  Britons  however  seem  to  have 
recovered  the  territory  appropriated  by  Ofla,  which  included  part  of 
Denbighshire.  The  country  thus  restored  to  its  original  masters  was 


in  Powys  or  Powysland,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wales. 
The  consolidation  of  the  power  of  England  under  the  Norman  princes 


llyn,  the  last  prince 
struggle  with  the  ambitious  and  politic  king  of  England.  In  the  sub- 
sequent revolt  of  the  Welsh  prince  and  his  brother  David  in  1282,  it 
reverted  to  ita  native  masters,  but  the  death  of  Llewellyn  and  the 
execution  of  David  as  a  traitor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  the 
English  dominion. 

In  the  insurrection  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses, 
and  again  in  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  Denbighshire 
became  the  scene  of  contest.  In  1645  a  considerable  body  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  royalists  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Vaughun, 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  were  attacked  and  defeated  near 
Denbigh  by  a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  General 
Mytton.  In  February  1645-6,  the  castles  of  Ruthin  and  Holt  were 
simultaneously  attacked  by  Mytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
two  months.  The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  castle  of 
which  he  besieged  in  July  :  it  held  out  till  November,  when  it  surren- 
dered on  honourable  terms.  In  the  year  1659,  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton 
and  Sir  George  Booth  made  a  premature  attempt  to  restore  the 
Stuarts.  Denbighshire  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  public  event  of 
interest  since  that  time. 

In  1851  the  county  possessed  three  savings  banks — at  Denbigh, 
Ruthin,  and  Wrexham.     The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1851,  was  56,598i  11«.  "id. 
I'KXDER.     fFLAStDEBs,  EAST;  HAINAI'I.T.] 

liKMiKKAH,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  ruined 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  or  went  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  opposite  Keneh,  is  celebrated  for  its  temple,  which  is  the  best 
preserved  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  all  Egypt.  Its  remains 
occupy  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildings  and 
propyla,  besides  the  temple  itself.  They  are  inclosed,  with  the 
exception  of  one  propylon,  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  of  which 
is  1000  feet,  and  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  wall  is  in  some  parts 
35  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  The  handsome  portico  in  front  is 
formed  of  24  columns  ranged  in  four  rows,  with  quadrangular  capitals, 
having  a  colosMl  head  of  Isia,  or  as  some  say  of  Athor  on  each  Bide, 
surmounted  by  another  quadrangular  member,  each  face  of  whirli 
contains  a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globes  above,  and  other 
decorations.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  perfectly  cylindrical  ami 
of  equal  diameter  all  through,  and  the  whole  height,  including  the 
base,  the  quadrangular  capital,  and  d<5  above  that,  is  46'10  English 
feet.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice  and  a  frieze 
covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  over  the  centre  of  whicli  the 
winged  globe  is  predominant  On  all  the  walls,  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  ceiling  there  is  nowhere  a  space  of  two  feet  that  Is  not 
covered  with  some  figures  in  basso-rilievo  of  human  beings,  auimals, 
plants,  emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  Tho 
interior  chambers  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covered  with  sculpt  m.  s 
among  which  the  figure  of  I«is  is  repeated  in  numberless  instances, 
as  she  appears  to  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  Tin- 
light  in  the  chambers  comes  in  through  small  holes  in  the  wall  ;  the 
sanctuary  iUelf  is  quite  dark.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  o. 
by  a  number  of  mythological  figures,  among  which  the  French  savans 
thought  they  recognised  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  but  as  the  Crab  is 
wanting,  recent  travellers  and  archwologlsU  are  of  opinion  that  it  ia 
no  zoduw,  but  a  collection  of  mythological  emblems,  without  any 
reference  to  astronomy.  On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are 
some  apartments,  both  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story.  On  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  Utter,  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  portico,  though  fewer  in  number  and  differently  arranged. 
This  was  called  a  planisphere  or  lodiac,  because  in  the  middle  of  it 
figures  similar  to  the  signs  usually  adopted  to>  represent  the  twelve 
cotwtelUtions  wen  observed.  These  figures  however  probably 
represent  merely  god*  and  goddesses  and  religious  procession 
•0-calltd  zodiacs  of  Dcnderah  have  given  rise  to  a  warm  discussion 
connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  temple  of  Deuderah,  with  iU  zodiacs, 


is  not  older  than  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  circular  zodiac 
n  the  upper  chamber  of  the  temple  <>f  Denderah,  which  wa* 
Miilptured  on  *  kind  of  sandstone,  wan  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a 
frenchman,  with  the  permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  shipped  fur 
France  in  1821,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  French  government, 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 

(BeUoni ;  Richardson ;  Hamilton ;  Ch»m|>ollion ;  Visconti ;  Halma, 
Rramtn    da    /<x/in</n.  rl ;     Lctronne,    Obitnatvmt    mr 

bjfl  da  Rrpreienttitiuiu  Zodiacale*,  d-r.  ;  Eyy/ilion  Anti</iiitia.) 

DENDEItMoXDK.  ..,•  TKHMOXHK,  a  fortified  town  in  East 
Flanders,  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Schelde, 
about  18  miles  by  railway  K.  from  Ghent,  16  miles  W.  from  Malines, 
and  contains  8000  inhabitants.  There  are  four  churches,  five  chapels, 
a  town-house,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan  house,  two 
convents,  several  schools,  and  a  college  in  the  town.  In  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  a  very  old  structure,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  tower,  there  are  two  pictures  by  Vainly k,  and  an  m 
sculptured  font.  Tho  house  in  which  Teniers  lived  is  still  shown. 
The  town,  which  ia  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  built  in  1584 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th 
century.  It  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667  with  50,000  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  opening  of  the  sluices  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  whereby  the  surrounding  country  was  laid  undi-r 
water.  In  1706  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Morlborough,  an  event 
more  than  once  alluded  to  by  '  My  Uncle  Toby '  in  Sterne's  '  Tri 
Shandy.'  In  1745  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Dendertnonde 
is  the  seat  of  many  branches  of  manufacture,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  woollen  cloths,  cotton-yarn,  lace,  hats,  soap,  cordage,  and 
pottery.  The  surrounding  country  ie  fertile  and  well  cultivate ! 
considerable  business  is  transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain, 
linseed,  hemp,  and  oil.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  (Dicttoanaire  CKograpKique  de  la  Province  at 
la  Flandrt  Orientate.) 

DENIS,  ST.,  an  ancient  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
in  France,  stands  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  from  Paris  on  th. 
and  Boulogne  railroad,  in  48°  56'  N.  lat,  2°  21'  E.  long.,  and  has 
12,213  inhabitants,  including  only  the  commune.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Croud  and  the  Rouillon,  small  streams  that  enter  the  Seine  on 
the  right  bauk  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  by  a  canal  which 
connects  the  Seine  with  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  converted  into  handsome 
promenades.  It  lies  within  the  line  of  detached  forts  which  form 
the  outworks  of  the  new  fortifications  of  Paris ;  one  of  these  forU 
is  built  across  the  road  which  enters  the  town  from  the  north. 

St.-Denis  dates  its  .rise  from  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  erected 
A.D.  240,  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Dionysius,  or  Denis.  The  chapel  was 
afterwards  replaced  by  an  oratory,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  by  a  magnificent  church  erected  by  Dagoburt  I.,  who  also 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.-Deuis,  and  was  buried  in  the  ubl.ry  rhmvh 
in  A.D.  633.  Succeeding  kings  added  to  the  wealth  and  decorations 
of  the  abbey  which  was  to  receive  their  ashes.  The  church,  com- 
menced on  a  larger  scale  by  Pepin  le  Bref,  was  finished  by  Charlemagne. 
The  present  abbey  church  dates  from  1130,  when  Abbot  Suger,  regent 
under  Louis  le  Jeuiu-,  built  the  portal,  towers,  vestibule,  apsis,  and 
the  crypt,  which  contains  the  royal  tombs.  The  nave  was  completed 
in  1281  by  Abbot  Odon.  The  western  front  is  divided  by  buttresses 
into  three  compartments,  which  are  crowned  by  a  range  of  battle- 
ments. In  each  comportment  is  a  wide  semicircular  arched  doorway, 
the  ascent  to  which,  is  by  a  Right  of  steps  running  along  the  win. It- 
front.  The  upper  part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  by  the 
clock.  The  doors  are  covered  with  grotesque  but  well-executed  bronze 
figures  in  bas-relief.  This  church  formerly  contained  the  tombs  of 
most  of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  several  other  emim  nt  individualx. 
By  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  dated  July  31,  IT1.'-,  tin- 
monuments  were  ordered  to  be  demolished.  In  three  days  51  tombs 
were  destroyed  and  51  royal  graves  brutally  desecrated,  the  bones 
f'inihl  in  them  being  thrown  pell-mell  into  two  ditches  opened  on  tin- 
north  side  of  the  church.  Under  the  Directory  the  lead  was  stripped 
off  the  roof,  the  stained-glass  windows  removed,  and  it  was  evrn  in 
agitation  to  dcmolUh  the  structure  altogether.  I 'ml. -r  the  Consulate 
anil  the  Empire  the  restorations  commenced ;  these  were  con- 
through  many  subsequent  years,  and  were  compKud  in  thu  i-i-ign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  so  that  the  church  of  St.-Deuis  presents  now  an 
appearance  of  greater  splendour  than  it  presented  ln-furo  the  rude 
hands  of  republican  violence  assailt -.1  it  Tin-  ma.-s  .if  royal  n  mains 
were  removed  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  fn.iu  tin  .hi.  h-  into  which 
thi-y  had  been  cast,  and  placed,  together  with  those  of  Louis  X  \  I. 
and  Mario  Antoinette,  in  the  central  vaults  below  the  high  altar. 
The  crypt,  which  is  entered  by  a  descent  of  stops  on  either  side  of 
the  choir,  contains  statues  of  the  kings  of  France  arranged  i ' 
logically  from  Clovis  to  Louis  XVI. 

The  abbey  of  St.-Douis  was  suppressed  in  1792.  The  abbey 
I. -ill. lings,  a  huge  structure,  are  now  occupied  by  the  institution  f<u- 
the  Orpnans  of  Members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Among  '-th.-r 
remarkable  buildings  at  St.  I 'mi  are  the  former  convent  and  church 
of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  infantry  barracks  to  the  north  of  the 
town. 

Tho  trade  of  St-Denis  is  considerable.     Printed  calicoes  and  other 
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cotton  goods  are  manufactured  :  there  are  several  establishments  for 
washing  wool,  bleaching  linen,  casting  sheet-lead,  and  making  salt- 
petre, soda,  and  other  chemical  products.  There  are  also  several 
flour-mills  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Other  articles  of  trade  are  corn, 
wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool,  and  cattle.  There  are  several  fairs  held 
in  the  year.  At  one  of  these,  called  the  fair  of  Landit,  which  com- 
mences on  the  llth  of  June  and  lasts  a  fortnight,  vast  numbers  oi 
sheep  and  a  great  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  are  sold. 

(Dulaure, Hlstoire  deg Environs  de Paris ;  Dictionnaire  de  laFrance; 
Murray,  Handbook  of  France.) 

I>K\.MARK,  or  DANMARK  (the  land  or  Mark  of  the  Dane),  also 
termed  the  Danske  Stat  (the  States  of  Denmark),  is  a  kingdom  lying, 
independently  of  its  colonial  possessions,  between  53°  and  58°  N.  lat., 
and  7°  and  13°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack,  a  gull 
of  the  North  Sea ;  N.E.  by  the  Cattegat,  another  gulf  of  the  North 
Sea,  which,  with  the  Sound,  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden ;  S.E. 
by  the  Ost-See,  or  Baltic ;  S.  by  parts  of  the  free  states  Liibeck 
and  Hamburg,  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 

A  rea  and  Subdivisions. — The  entire  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
is  about  21,900  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1850  was  2,296,597. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  extent  and  population  of  each  :  we  add  also  a  list  of  the 
colonies  which  belong  to  Denmark  : — 


Circles. 

Capitals. 

Area  in  Eng. 
square  miles. 

Population 
in  1850. 

Kingdom  of  Denmark 

Copenhagen 
Sisclar.d  and  Moen  . 

Copenhagen    . 

2,833 

f  129,695 
1  378,765 

I'ornholra  . 

.     .      Route    . 

21S        i    "    27,927 

Ftinen  and  Langland 

Odense      .     . 

1,284 

187,818 

Laaland,  Falster,  &c. 

.     .      Mariboe 

647 

79,017 

Jutland 

Aalborg     .     . 

9,696 

604,525 

The  Duchies. 

Schlcawig  . 

.     .      Schlcswig 

3,545 

363,000 

Ilolstein  (184})       . 

.      Kiel            .     . 

3,269 

479,304 

Lanenburg          .        . 

.     .      Ratreburg      . 

413 

46,486 

21,900            2,290,597 

Colonies. 

Faroe  Island) 

Thorsharn      . 

495 

8,150 

Iceland 

.     .      Reikiarig 

38,200 

60,000 

Greenland       .         .         . 

.      LichtcnfeU     . 

3,950 

9,400 

West  Indies  :  — 

St.  Cross 
Bt.  Thomas       . 

Christians  tadt 

110 

f    23,720 
I     13,666 

St.  John's    . 

•     • 

2,228 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to  the  European  dominions  of 
the  Danish  crown,  namely,  the  insular  portion,  Jutland,  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  <kc. — Continental  Denmark,  which  may  be 
designated  the  north-western  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  305  miles ;  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  about  33  to  106  miles,  the  average  being  about  70  miles.  Its 
length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  and  Skager  Rack  is  about  460 
miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat,  Little  Belt, and  Baltic,  about  650 miles; 
the  whole  extent  of  coast  is  accordingly  not  less  than  1110  miles. 
Many  parts  of  this  long  coast-line  are  almost  useless,  in  consequence 
either  of  the  want  of  deep  water,  or  of  the  numberless  banks,  bars, 
and  islands  which  line  it.  The  shores  too  of  the  islands  that  lie  next 
the  Baltic  are  so  flat  and  irregular  as  to  be  unapproachable  in  most 
quarters  by  vessels  which  draw  much  water. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  presents  an  almost  uniform  plain,  elevated 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  occasionally  relieved  by 
some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose  wooded  summits  break  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape,  and  in  combination  with  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  and  small  lakes,  give  the  country  a  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mountains,  but  a  range  of  hills  traverses  the 
whole  peninsula  from  south  to  north,  keeping  in  general  near  to  the 
eastern  coasts,  and  terminating  with  Cape  Skagen  (Skagens-Odde), 
the  extreme  point  of  Jutland.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  range 
are  the  Himmelsberg,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Skanderburg,  in  Jutland, 
which  is  above  1200  feet  high  ;  the  Dagbierg-Daas,  700  feet,  in  the 
Mttwick  of  Viborg,  and  the  Askehoy,  690  feet.  There  is  also  a 
range  of  hills,  called  the  Funen  Alps,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  which 
runs  f.  rth-easternmost  point  to  the  south-easternmost  at 

Svenborg,  bending  always  towards  the  south-western  coast  ?  its  highest 
summit  rloes  not  much  exceed  400  feet.  [FiJNEN.]  The  chief  mass 
of  the  Siicland  hills  inclines  towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends 
from  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
<if  th"  island ;  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Mangelberg,  near 
HirscMiolm,  to  the  north-west  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  560  feet  in 
M£t 

The  western  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  quite  flat,  and 
nre  protected  from  the  North  Sea,  or  West  Sea  as  it  is  termed  by  the 


Danes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ost-See  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  by 
sand-hills  and  dykes  in  Schleswig.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Schleswig, 
as  well  as  the  island  coasts,  arc  abrupt  and  precipitous,  formed  of 
chalk  or  limestone,  and  called  Kliuteby  the  natives  :  the  Moens-Kliut, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  above 
10  miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and  numerous 
waterfalla  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Siooland,  or  Zealand  (Sjalland 
in  Danish),  are  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound  or  Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  the 
human  ear),  the  well-known  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  which  is  about 
70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish  point  of  Kulleu-Cattegat  to 
Falsterboe,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  (7986  feet)  in  breadth  between 
Helsingor  (Elsinore)  and  Helsingborg,  where  it  is  narrowest ;  in  mid- 
channel  it  varies  from  10  to  19  fathoms  in  depth.  Between  the 
western  side  of  Siseland  and  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Funen  lies  a  second  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  the  Great  Belt, 
which  is  about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyeborg 
and  Korsoer,  and  varies  5  to  25  fathoms  in  depth,  but  on  account  of 
sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  difficult  of  navigation  for  large  ships. 
Between  the  western  coast  of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Schleswig 
and  the  island  of  Alsen,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  the  Little 
Belt,  which  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4100  feet 
wide,  next  Middelfahrt,  where  it  is  most  confined ;  it  is  about  46  miles 
in  length,  is  hazardous  to  navigate,  and  just  above  Middelfahrt  is 
commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Fredericia. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with  bays  and 
inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  Vugen,  the  latter  name  being  applied  to 
the  smaller  bays.  The  largest  of  these  fiords  are  the  Ise-Fiord,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Siajland,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Roeskilder-Fiord  on  the  east,  and  Liirn-Fiord  on  the  west ;  it  is 
about  74  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  contains  several  islands. 
The  Liim-Fiord,  which  intersects  Jutland,  occupies  nearly  252  square 
miles ;  the  narrow  isthmus  which  formerly  existed  between  the  Liim- 
Fiord  and  the  North  Sea,  was  during  a  violent  storm  in  1825,  broken 
through  in  two  places.  Liim  now  consequently  insulates  the  northern 
part  of  Jutland,  the  openings  however  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
vessels  of  much  burden.  Kmgkibpings  and  Nissum  fiords  are  to  the 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  bay ;  Manager  and  Randers  fiords  are 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jutland ;  and  the  Apenrade,  Flensburg,  and 
Ecken  fiords,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Schleswig.  The  Kieler-Fiord 
some  distance  south  of  the  Ecken-Fiord,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
forms  the  noble  harbour  of  Kiel,  which  admits  vessels  of  war  of  the 
largest  size  to  anchor  within  it,  and  which  has  during  the  present 
month  (April  1854)  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  A  canal,  as  will  be  noticed  presently,  connects  the  Kieler-Fiord 
with  the  German  Ocean. 

Denmark  abounds  in  small  lakes,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
are — the  Mossee  (about  5  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad), 
the  Viborg,  Skanderborg,  Garboel,  and  Langesee,  in  Schleswig ;  the 
Arresee,  Esrumsee  (celebrated  for  its  fish,  and  united  by  a  canal  with 
the  Great  Belt),  the  Tussee,  and  Loroesee,  in  Siseland ;  the  Arreskoesee 
in  Fiiuen ;  the  Marienboersee  in  Laaland  ;  the  Ploener  and  Selentersee 
in  Holstein ;  and  the  Ratzeburgersee  in  Lauenburg. 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  is  more  than  35  or  40  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  country  has  no  large  rivers.  The  Elbe  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Lauenburg,  from  the  town  of  Lauenburg  to  the  Mas- 
Queller,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Danish 
streams  which  flow  into  it  are  the  Delvenau,  Bille,  Alster,  and  Stoer. 
The  largest  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Denmark  is  the  Eyder,  which 
was  considered  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  the  German  empire  in 
after-times ;  it  flows  out  of  an  inland  sheet  of  water  near  Bordeshiolm 
in  Holstein,  passes  westward  through  Rendsburg,  and  skirts  Fried- 
richstadt,  dividing  Holstein  from  Schleswig,  is  navigable  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  course  of  about  105  miles,  and  enters  the  North  Sea 
at  Toaningen,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Schleswig,  where  it 
is  800  feet  in  width.  The  Trave,  a  Holsteiu  river  also,  rises  near 
Giselrade,  flows  southward  through  the  Lauenburg  and  Liibock 
territories,  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course 
of  about  65  miles,  receives  the  Steckenitz,  and  winding  north  of 
Liibeck,  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemiinde.  The  other  streams 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  the 
Danes  give  the  name  of  Aae,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  rivers  ;  the 
largest  of  them  are  the  Gudenaae,  in  Jutland,  which  rises  in  the 
Tyrrild  Heide,  in  Jutland,  flows  through  several  lakes,  and  enters 
the  Cattegat  near  Randera ;  the  Nipsaae,  in  Schleswig,  which  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Ribe ;  the  Schol,  Wid,  and  Bredeaae,  in  the  same 
duchy;  and  the  Susaae,  in  Siseland,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Nestwed. 

Denmark  contains  four  large  canals.  The  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
)r  Kioler  Canal,  which  connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was 
'onned  by  rendering  the  Eyder  navigable  from  Rendsburg  to  Klu- 
rensik,  whence  the  canal  takes  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
lorthern  extremity  of  Lake  Flembude,  then  crosses  the  range  of 
lills  which  traverse  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  Schleawig  from  north 
to  south,  and  terminates  in  the  Kieler-Fiord.  Its  greatest  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  is  27  feet ;  its  length  from  Rendsburg 
to  its  termination  is  about  27  miles ;  it  has  seven  bridges  and  as  many 
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duieea;  U  100  feet  broad  at  the  surface  and  24  feet  at  the  bottom  ; 
it  b  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  vcatel*  of  150  tons  burden. 
The  Steckeniti  Canal  in  Lauenburg,  which  uniUw  the  Elbe  with  the 
Baltic  by  connecting  the  Delvenan  with  the  Mollnenee,  Stockenitz, 
and  Trare,  was  constructed  in  1390,  and  establishes  a  communication 
between  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe  and  Lilbeck  on  the  Trave.  The 
Daneakiold  Canal,  on  the  Uland  of  Sia-Und,  which  wa«  constructed 
by  Count  Daneakiold  Samsoe,  between  the  yean  1810  and  1812,  gives 
access  from  the  south-eastern  water*  of  the  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter 
>>f  the  Uland  which  ii  rii-hent  in  grain  and  timber ;  it  begin*  at  Noes- 
dybroe,  near  Ringstcdt,  and  'u  carried  for  about  23  milea  to  Nestwed, 
near  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Odense  Canal  connect!  Odense,  the  capital 
uf  Kunen,  with  the  sea. 

The  royal  roads,  or  roads  which  the  roaiN  travel,  traverse  nil  the 
more  important  route*  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  under  the  manage- 
rnent  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  are  wide  and  well  kept 

Only  three  railways  hare  aa  yet  been  constructed  in  Denmark. 
One  runs  from  Kiel  in  a  generally  south-western  direction  to  Altona 
(opposite  Hamburg),  65  miles,  with  short  branches  to  Rendsburg  and 
to  Uluckstadt  The  others  run  from  Copenhagen,  one  westward  to 
Roeakilde,  17J  miles,  and  the  other  northward  to  Klsiuore. 

Climate,  Soil,  Production* — The  proximity  of  the  sea  renders  the 
climate  of  Denmark  temperate,  considering  its  latitude.  The  cold  is 
greatest  in  Jutland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  inlands.  The  weather 
i».in  general  very  variable;  rains  and  fogs  are  of  constant  occurrence: 
storms  are  frequent ;  the  winter  cold  is  not  severe,  but  the  summer 
heats  are  at  times  overpowering.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
U  a  great  advantage  to  a  country  whose  soil  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature. 
The  thermometer  seldom  ranges  above  20°  Reanmur(77°  Fahrenheit). 
The  barometer  varies  from  28J"  to  28°  6'.  The  upper  soil  consists 
of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in  most  parti,  mixed  with  gravel  in 
some  places ;  the  subsoil  is  a  dark-blue  clay  (blaalaer),  entirely  des- 
titute of  earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersected  by  a  fine  yellow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  reddish  tint.  Remains 
of  vegetable  substances,  but  none  of  any  large  land-animals,  aro  found 
in  these  clays.  In  Jutland,  the  moat  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the 
soil  lira)  immediately  upon  a  bed  of  bog-turf  covered  by  sand  from 
1  to  3  feet  in  depth.  Sands  and  heaths  are  the  characteristic  features 
in  continental  Denmark ;  and  drift-sand  renders  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  western  coasts  almost  uninhabitable.  Together  with  extensive 
tracts  of  moors  and  swamps,  the  inland  parts  of  Jutland  and  the 
islands  are  characterised  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  bituminous 
marl  is  the  chief  constituent.  The  surface  of  the  islands  present* 
partial  tracts  of  moor,  heath,  and  woodland ;  but  in  general  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  well  suited  to  cultivation.  The  component  parts  of  the 
21,900  square  miles  of  surface  of  which  Denmark  consists,  may  be 
thus  subdivided:  about  10,000  square  miles  of  eand  capable  of  arable 
cultivation,  2850  of  heath,  2700  of  black  rich  earth,  2000  of  loam 
and  marl,  1000  of  meadows  and  swamps,  910  of  marches,  940  of 
woods  and  forests,  750  of  grazing  grounds,  300  of  drift-sand,  and 
the  remainder  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.  The  most  fertile 
parts  are  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  and  next  to  them  Shi-lnnd 
and  Kunen ;  but  agriculture  is  not  so  skilfully  or  actively  pursued  in 
these  parts  aa  in  Holstcin  and  Lauenburg,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Ditmarahes  of  Holstein  on  tho  Baltic  coast,  where  the 
most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmark  prevails.  Jutland  has  the  least 
productive  soil  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  western  districts,  as  well  aa  those  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  from 
the  Eyder  to  the  Liim-Fiord,  being  wholly  unavailable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Danes,  aa  agriculturists,  have  been  steadily  improving 
for  some  years  past,  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  annually  brought 
into  cultivation.  The  cultivator  of  the  land  is  however  rarely  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  he  is  over-burdened  with  dues  and  services ; 
his  capital  moreover  is  usually  too  small,  and  property  is  too  much 
subdivided.  Of  the  available  land  about  four-fifths  have  been  applied  to 
useful  purposes ;  while  of  the  cultivated  land  about  nine-tenths  consist 
of  arable  land,  the  remainder  comprising  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woods  and  forests.  The  average  yearly  produce  of  the  cultivated  aoil 
u  estimated  at  400,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,600,000  of  rye,  4,500,000 
of  oaU,  2,000,000  of  barley,  125,000  of  buckwheat,  250,000  of  peas 
and  beans,  250,000  of  rapeseed,  2,250,000  tons  of  potatoes,  2500 
wta.  of  hops,  and  450,000  Ibs.  of  tobacco.  A  large  quantity  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oata,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  and  rapeseed  an 
exported  ;  also  some  malt,  meal,  and  fiour.  Of  the  grain  exported, 
above  four-sevenths,  and  of  rapnwed  more  than  four-fifths,  are  from 
Danish  duchies.  Much  flax  and  hemp  is  also  raised,  but  little  of 
.•uperior  quality,  and  in  the  whole  scarcely  enough  for  domestic 
purposes.  Denmark  produces  the  usual  kinds  of  vegetables;  but 
horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  especially  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  Oliickstadt,  Large 
crops  of  the  commoner  descriptions  of  fruit  are  produced;  but 
attention  is  paid  rather  to  quantity  than  quality. 

There  is  much  very  flue  pasture  land  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  rearing  of  hones  and  cattle  U  an  object  of  great 
attention.  The  light  Daniah  and  heavy  Holstein  breeds  of  horses  are 
equally  valuable  in  their  way,  the  on*  for  cavalry  purpose*  and  the 
otcMr  for  draught  The  Jutland  breed  islimUar  in  figure  and 


extraction  to  the  Holstein,  but  has  not  so  fine  a  head.  The  king  has 
large  studs  at  Friedrichsburg  and  Jiigerpreiss ;  and  numerous  esta- 
blishment* of  this  kind  are  kept  up  by  individuals,  particularly  in 
Funen.  The  number  of  borsei  annually  exported  is  very  considerable. 
The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  and  salted  beet  Great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  the  number  exported  is  very  large,  a  great  stimulus  having  been 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  removal  of  ilio  prohibitory  duties  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  into  England.  A  great  deal  of  beef  is  also 
exported.  Of  butter  alone  several  millions  of  pounds'  weight  are 
annually  exported.  Cheese,  lard,  salt  meat,  hides,  and  skins  are 
likewise  exported  in  great  quantities.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept : 
the  best  native  breeds  are  the  Eyderstcdt  and  Frisian  in  Schleswig, 
nuil  the  Jutland  race;  but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  (from  which  last  cheese  is  mode),  than  for  their 
wool.  The  stock  has  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to  be  about 
5,000,000  Ibs.  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  exported.  Of  swine, 
Denmark  possesses  three  species,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Ji 
sort  Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese.  Mucli 
honey  and  wax  in  made  in  Fiinen,  Falster,  and  Bornholm,  and  also 
from  the  bees  on  the  lu-itlm  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to  the  domestic 
consumption. 

Tho  fisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national  iinl 
the  bays  and  inlets  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danish  rivers  beii 
stocked  with  fish,  afford  abundant  and  profitable  employment  to  tho 
inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  coast    The  i 
grounds  of  the  Liim-Fiord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north-eastern  coast 
of  Jutland,  are  the  moat   important  with   regard  not  only  to   tho 
herring  trade,  but  other  descriptions  of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  cod, 
salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell-fish,  ftc. ;  they  employ  upwards  of  250 
boats  and  1000  men  belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great 
number  of  vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  100  large 
barks    called    Quasen,    which     resort    here    from    Shi-land,    Ftinen, 
and  Bornholm.     The  average  annual  produce  of  salted  herrings  in 
this  quarter  alone  is  50,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  20,000  tons  arc 
exported.     The  herring  fishery  in  the  Ureat  Belt  gives  occupn' 
more  than  100  vessels.     Oysters  aro  in  Holstein  a  crown  monopoly. 
Seals  are  taken  on  the  Jutland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  f;it 
is  converted  into  oil.     There  is  an  association  for  the  herring  fishery 
at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or  thirty  vessels.     The 
Danes  also  take  an  active  port  in  the  cod-fishery  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  whale  fishery  off  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil  have  gone  to 
decay  from  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful  consumption.     This  bos 
especially   been    the   case   in    Denmark    Proper   and   the   duchy   of 
Schleswig.      One-fourth   of    them    is   crown   property.     The    • 
stretch  northward  from  the  Schley  along  the  eastern  coast  of  .1 
to  the  Liim-Fiord ;  there  are  long  tracts  of  them  also  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Funcn  from  Bogcnse  to  Svenborg.    The  woods  of 
Siacland,  Falstcr,  and  Laaland  are  of  low  growth.     The  pine  is  ths 
prevalent  tree,  intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.     Denmark 
is  dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia,  l; 
and  other  countries ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  in  many  parti 
from  the  positive  absence  of  wood  to  resort  to  any  substitnti . 
as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c.,  for  fuel.     There  is  little  inland  game 
but  what  is  found  in  the  royal  and  other  forests,  but  great  nu 
of  wild  waterfowl  aro  killed  on  the  blonds  along  the  Schleswig  coasts 
and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever,  nor  any  minerals 
of  importance  except  coals,  freestone,  and  salt :  the  coal-pi  Is  in  Horn 
holm  have  been  abandoned,  and  there  b  but  one  salt-work,  that  at 
Oldesloho  in  Holstein.  The  supply  of  salt  b  drawn  from  Portugal, 
Luneburg,  tc.  Amber  b  collected  on  the  Hitze,  a  sandbank  on  tho 
western  coast  of  Jutland ;  it  b  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kinds.  Potten'  and  porcelain  earths  are  also  obtained.  Peat  is  got 
wherever  there  are  swamps,  and  every  village  in  those  parts  has  bog- 
land  assigned  for  its  supply. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  use  at  Gliicksburg  in 
Schleswig  and  at  Bramstede  in  Holstein,  and  there  are  saline  springs 
near  Oldeslohe  in  the  same  duchy. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  pursuits  create  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  than  the  population  in  competent  to  furnish,  any  great 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  cannot  reasonably  bo  looked 
for.  The  Daniidi  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  mannl'm  imv,  and  we: 
refer  to  the  article  COI-KNIIAOKX  for  the  details.  AI.TOXA  is  m  \t  in 
importance :  iU  principal  productions  are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  soap,  refined  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Lace  is  made  on  MI 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondcrn,  and  some  is  so  fine  as  to  bo 
worth  80*.  or  40*.  a  yard.  There  are  large  tobacco  manufactures,  but 
they  are  said  not  to  produce  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  quantity 
consumed.  The  woollen  manufactures,  principally  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  Fredericia,  mid  <>!)<• 
of  Denmark  Proper ;  and  the  cotton  in  the  same  capital,  Altona, 
Roeskilde,  Christianfelde,  and  liaoerau.  Kanden  is  the  princip.il 
seat  of  the  glove  manufacture;  and  Friedrichsviirk,  Lyngby,  and 
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Haraldskjaer,  of  the  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  next  to  the  metropolis. 
Linens  are  made  at  Kiong  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  con- 
stitute the  occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  Straw  hats,  sail-cloth,  glass,  eoap,  leather, 
saltpetre,  gunpowder  and  arms,  plated  goods,  china  and  earthenware, 
beer  and  spirits,  thread,  paper,  refined  sugar,  soda,  and  potashes  are 
among  the  productions  of  Danish  industry.  Brandy  distilleries  and 
breweries  are  numerous.  The  making  of  wooden  shoes  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  various  parts  of  Jutland.  The  peasants'  families 
make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  which  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  articles  of 
domestic  use,  whether  utensils  or  for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  by 
their  own  hands. 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe  is  better  adapted  or  more  favourably 
situated  in  many  respects  for  commerce  than  Denmark.  It  is  the  key 
of  the  Baltic,  and  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap 
intercourse  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Copenhagen  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  but  Altona  appears  to 
be  making  greater  progress  at  present.  Navigation,  in  which  above 
50,000  hands  are  employed,  is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  country. 
The  Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  many  of  their 
competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  which  account  they  are 
the  carriers  for  other  countries,  particularly  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant.  The  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  India 
ii's  is  quite  free  ;  the  busiest  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  island 
Thomas.  The  value  of  the  native  produce  and  manufactures 
'ly  exported  to  all  parts  in  1851  was  1,654,338?.;  the  imports 
in  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,165,161t  Both  in  the  exports  and 
imports  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain 
than  with  any  other  single  state.  The  imports  from  England  in  1851 
were  596,165<.,  and  the  exports  to  England  were  680,8492.  The  trade 
with  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  next  in  importance,  the  total  value 
of  both  exports  and  imports  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  tli3 
British  trade.  Hamburg  and  America  also  share  somewhat  largely  in 
the  trade  of  Denmark.  Among  the  articles  of  exportation  are  grain, 
butter,  cheese,  brandy,  salted  and  smoked  meats,  horned  cattle,  horses, 
skins  and  hides,  whale  and  train  oils,  eider-down,  woollens,  fish,  tallow, 
bristles,  Ac.  The  imports  are  wines,  salt,  silk,  wools,  cotton, 
cotton  manufactures,  timber,  coals,  colonial  produce,  brandies  and 
spirits,  glass,  flax  and  hemp,  drugs,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  There  is  a  brisk  intercourse  by  sea  between  the  several 
ports.  The  chief  places  of  trade  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel, 
Koersoer,  Helsingor,  Oclensc,  Viborg,  Handera,  Flensburg,  Schleswig, 
Aalborg,  Rendsburg,  Tondern,  Aarhuus,  Gliickstadt,  Neustedt,  and 
Itzehoe. 

Inhabitants. — The  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  Jews,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  other  towns,  are 
of  German  descent,  but  of  five  distinct  rac«s  : — The  Danes,  who 
inhabit  Siacland  and  the  circumjacent  islands,  Jutland,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Schleswig,  were  the  Normans  of  former  times  ;  they  use 
a  dialect  of  the  German,  and  number  probably  somewhat  under 
1,500,000  :  the  pure  Germans,  who  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  and  the  greater  part  of  Schleswig,  and  whose  num- 
bers are  about  700,000  :  the  Frieslanders,  who  dwell  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  on  the  small  islands  in  the  North 
Sea :  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight  of  Flonsburg  and  the 
Schley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  united  numbers  are  nearly  80,000  :  and 
the  Normans,  who  people  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  popu- 
lation of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  1820  was 
1,662,000;  in  1840  it  was  2,194,950;  and  in  1850,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  was  2,296,597. 

The  Dane  is  of  a  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  make ;  his  features 
are  regular,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  hair  commonly  light.  "  The  gift 
of  the  Dane,"  says  Kothe,  a  native  writer,  "  is  strength,  where  others 
have  inherited  liberty.  He  is  susceptible  of  high,  strong,  and 
enduring  feelings,  but  he  is  not  easily  roused ;  he  has  more  common 
sense  than  wit,  and  being  of  a  patient  disposition  looks  at  every  side 
of  a  question,  and  requires  much  time  for  deliberation."  The 
peasantry  are  industrious  and  generally  of  a  contented  disposition  ; 
their  highest  ambition  being  to  obtain  possession  of  a  small  piece  of 
land.  This  universal  desire,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  carrying  it 
into  effect,  has  led  to  a  remarkable  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  is 
said  that  half  the  soil  of  Denmark  is  possessed  by  petty  proprietors. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  farms  are  commonly  of  small  size,  and 
though  cultivated  with  great  industry  seldom  worked  with  sufficient 
capital.  There  are,  besides  the  small  landholders,  a  large  number  of 
labourers  who  rent  houses  wilh  small  pieces  of  land  attached,  for 
which  they  pay  rent  by  a  certain  number  of  days'  work,  on  the 
'••lyer'  system. 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  collected  in  98  towns,  45  market- 
towns  (all  in  the  three  duchies),  and  4985  villages,  besides  isolated 
farm  a  and  dwellings!. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant,  religion,  but  every  other  is 
tolerated.  The  members  of  other  religious  communities  are  but 
iratively  few  in  number.  The  affairs  of  the  national  church  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  eight  bishops  of  Siseland,  Laaland, 
Fiinen,  Kibe,  Aarhuus,  Viborg,  Al»,  and  Aalborg.  The  bishoprics  are 
in  the  gift  of  tho  crown.  There  are  twelve  religious  communities  in 


Denmark  Proper  and  the  duchies ;  a  missionary  college  at  Copenhagen, 
called  the  '  Collegium  de  cursu  evangelii  promoveudo,'  founded  in 
1714  ;  and  a  seminary  for  approved  candidates  in  divinity  in  the 
same  city. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in  Denmark. 
By  law  every  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  must  attend 
some  school ;  and  free  schools  are  provided  for  all  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  There  is  in  the 
ministry  a  department  of  public  worship  and  instruction ;  and 
ministers  who  have  the  superintendence  of  those  matters  are 
appointed  for  the  several  duchies  as  well  as  for  the  kingdom.  The 
masters  are  appointed,  and  the  course  of  study  regulated  in  the 
public  schools,  by  the  ministers  of  public  instruction.  Besides  tho 
primary  schools  there  are  several  seminaries  for  educating  teachers ; 
between  30  and  40  gymnasia,  or  grammar-schools ;  and  two  univer- 
sities— one  in  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1478,  and  attended  by  about 
1000  students  ;  and  the  other  in  Kiel,  founded  in  1665,  and  attended 
by  about  300  students.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  various  special  schools ;  as  well  as  several  public  libraries, 
and  various  societies  for  scientific  and  national  purposes,  which  arc 
noticed  under  the  head  of  COPENHAGEN.  The  number  of  periodical 
journals  published  in  Denmark  is  very  large  when  compared  with 
the  population  ;  but  the  press  is  under  a  somewhat  strict 
censorship. 

Goremment,  Finance,  etc. — Denmark  was  an  absolute  and  hereditary 
monarchy,  founded  on  three  fundamental  laws — the  Act  of  Sovereignty 
of  1661,  the  King's  Law  (Konge  Lowen)  of  1665,  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  Native  Subjects'  Law(Ind  Fotts  Retten) 
of  1776.  In  1848  however  Frederick  VII.,  shortly  after  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  by  which  Common 
States  were  appointed,  to  consist  of  52  delegates  (of  whom  the  king 
named  eight),  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  deputies  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  and  of  the  clergy,  prelates,  and  landed 
nobility  of  the  duchies,  and  the  consistories  of  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  and  assembled  at  fixed  periods.  They  have  the 
right  to  discuss  and  to  decide  upon  all  new  laws  affecting  the  common 
interests  of  the  monarch,  and  the  control  over  all  matters  of  finance. 
By  this  constitution  nothing  was  changed  in  the  general  ordinances 
of  1831  and  1834  respecting  the  provincial  assemblies  noticed  below. 
As  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of  tho 
German  Confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  3600  men  to 
the  confederate  army.  The  sovereign  must  be  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  must  uphold  its  ascendancy  in  his  dominions. 
He  attains  his  majority  on  reaching  his  14th  year.  The  sovereign 
fixes  the  allowances  to  be  made  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  his  own  free  will.  By  a  general  law  of  May  28,  1831,  and  a  decreo 
of  May  15,  1834,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  electoral 
districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provincial  assembly  :  these 
districts  are  the  Danish  Islands,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein. 
The  four  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together  at  least  once 
in  two  years  :  their  consent  is  necessary  to  all  alterations  in  laws 
affecting  persons  or  properties,  public  imposts,  or  requisitions  for  tho 
national  service  ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  propose  laws  for  the  sove- 
reign's adoption,  and  to  lodge  complaints  agaiust  any  of  the  public 
authorities. 

The  privy  council  is  the  highest  board  in  domestic  affairs :  it  is 
composed  of  the  king,  as  president,  a  vice-president,  and  eight 
members.  The  ministry  consists  of  a  minister  for  home  affairs,  a 
minister  for  the  finances,  &c.,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  justice  and  police, 
for  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  for  the  war 
department,  for  naval  affairs,  and  for  public  worship  and  instruction. 
There  is  a  governor  for  Laueuburg ;  and  the  West  Indian  Islands 
have  a  governor  also.  A  land-vogt,  or  lieutenant,  governs  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  a  stifts-amtmann,  or  high  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
public  authorities  in  Iceland. 

The  supreme  court  of  justice  holds  its  sittings  at  Copenhagen, 
and  there  are  royal  courts  in  the  duchies  and  lower  courts  in  tho 
various  towns.  All  civil  cases  must  in  the  first  instance  be  carried 
before  a  '  Court  of  Conciliation,'  composed  of  persons  selected  from 
the  vicinity,  on  account  of  their  position,  character,  or  intelligence. 
Their  decision  is  registered,  and  has  the  force  of  a  legal  decree  in 
cases  where  both  parties  to  the  suit  have  signified  their  readiness  to 
abide  by  the  judgment;  otherwise  the  suit  maybe  carried  for  decision 
into  the  proper  courts.  From  all  the  lower  courts  appeals  are  allowed 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  supreme  courts. 

The  state  of  the  finances  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
official  statement  of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  for  thu 
entire  monarchy  for  the  year  1853-4  : — 

Receipts,   185  3-1. 
General. — For  the  whole  Monarchy. 

Surplus  from  the  Domains —  £ 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  .         .         . 

For  the  Duchy  of  Sehles\vi(f     ..... 

For  the  Duchy  of  Holstein 

For  the  Duchy  of  Laucnlnir>; 

For  the  West  Indian  Colonies 


Carried  forward 


40,777 
40,725 
7G.U39 
34,GSO 
1,061 

«l»J,8Si 


m 


DENMARK. 


DENMARK. 


718 


Brought  form* £191,881 


Intrrr.t  ami  Pa;  menu  on  Stale-papcr 
Bound,  niter,  and  Canal  doc* 
Bnplw  from  Cnttaou,  Riamp.,  KicUc,  ft*.— 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 

For  the  Duchy  of  8chle>wit 

For  the  IHaehjr  of  Holatcln       .... 
6wplu»  from  I'wure— 

For  th*  Einirdom  of  Denmark      . 

For  the  Duchr  of  Rchlerwl*     .... 

For  the  Duchy  of  Ilolitrln 

For  the  Duchjr  of  Laucnburft  .... 

Lottery 

MiaceUaneou 

Special.— For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark . 

Direct  Tun 

Indirect  Taxn 

Iceland 

KiseeUaaeons 

For  the  Duchies  of  Schlowia-  and  Hol*u  in. 

Direct  Taxn 

Indirect  Taze* 

MiaeeUaneou* 


Total 

Expenditure. 
General. — For  the  whole  Monarchy. 

Civil  Uit 

Appanaim  to  the  Hoval  Family  .... 

Privy  Council 

Interest  and  Payments  on  the  National  Debt 

Tension  List  ....... 

Foreign  Department 

War  Department 

Nary  Department 

Finance  Department 

lilioellancoiu  and  Extraordinary  Payment! 
Special. — For  the  Dlrlnioni  of  the  Monarchy. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Parliament 

Bome  Department 

Jtutiee  Department 

Education  Department 

War  Department     ....... 

Navy  Department       ...... 

Finance  Department 

Extraordinary  Payment* 

National  Debt 

For  the  Dachlea  of  Schlcswlg  and  Ilolitcln. 

Cabinet 

Provincial  Eatatet 

Payment*  in  common  with  Holitetn    . 


111.146 
JII.368 

471,101 
1J8,JSO 
1J4.346 

1,905 
193 
559 

IN 

11,324 
146,250 

426,707 
101,857 
3,144 
U.23S 

116,008 
45,581 
15I.50J 

£2,400,517 


£ 

90,000 

16,211 

6,086 

804,409 

181,080 

25,943 

510,878 

181,141 

50,194 

26,848 


6,750 

119,719 

54,388 

28,976 

5,377 

336 

13,708 

5,636 

164,419 

7,875 
10,665 


Total £2,353,818 


The  Nation*]  Debt  amounted  in  1853  to  13,612,6002. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Danish  army  on  the  peace  footing 
nominally  amount*  to  nearly  40,000  officers  and  privates ;  but  the  number 
actually  employed  is  under  10,000.  A  sufficient  number  of  officers 
and  others  always  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force 
of  25,000  men  at  any  time  into  active  service.  The  militia,  when 
called  out,  musters  about  60,000  rank  and  file. 

The  navy  in  1853  was  composed  of  6  ships  of  the  line,  mounting 
390  guns  ;  7  frigate*  with  846  guns;  and  11  sloops,  brigs,  schooners, 
and  cutters,  mounting  148  guns  :  in  all  23  vessels  and  884  guns.  To 
these  must  be  added  79  gun-boats,  bomb-vessels,  &c.,  and  6  steamers 
of  1009  horse-power. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen, 
Orenburg  Castle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort,  Friedrichshavn, 
Rcndsburg,  Christiansoe  near  Bornholm,  Nyborg,  and  Oluckstadt 
The  chief  military  and  naval  establishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy, 
Copenhagen  ;  the  Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Chart*,  in  the  same  city ;  a 
cannon  and  ball  foundry  at  Friedrichsviirk ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
Eckernfonlc ;  and  arsenal*  at  Rendsburg  and  Banders. 

//iafory.— The  oldest  history  of  Denmark  is  pure  tradition,  derived 
from  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends  or  Saga.  The  first 
fact  of  which  we  can  speak  is  that  the  Cimbri,  a  branch  of  the  Nor- 
man*  or  Scandinavians,  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  Schlsxwig,  which  was  thence  called  the 
Cimbrun  Chersonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Komans 
from  their  taking  part  with  th*  Teuton**,  about  100  yean  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  in  the  times  of 
Marina.  About  A.D.  250  the  Ooths  overran  the  Scandinavian  terri- 
tories) under  Odin  or  Wodin,  and  imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  Skiold,  Odin's  son,  is  tho  first  name 
which  has  descended  to  us  a*  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  posses* 
no  record  of  his  time  beyond  numerous  legendary  fragment*.  Den- 
mark appears  however  to  have  l>cen  divided  into  a  variety  of  petty 
states,  of  which  Skiold's  <le«ccn<lanU  assumed  the  lordship  for  ,,,.,,,y 
centuries,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whoso 
principal  occupation  was  piracy.  The  Normans,  or  Angles,  under 
which  designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  as  well  a*  th*  Dane  were 


included,  during  th*  8th  and  9th  centuries,  established  their  dominion 
in  parts  of  England,  which  they  distracted  by  their  inroads  until  tho 
middle  of  the  llth  century  :  they  also  made  themselves  masters  of 
Normandy  under  Hollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  Isle 
of  Han,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Irulauil,  uinl  pushed  tliuir  settlement*  as 
far  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  of  tM  piv.histori< 
vestiges,  consisting  of  tumuli,  cromlechs,  Ac.,  are  very  numerous, and 
have  engaged  a  Urge  amount  of  attention  and  research  among  the 
antiquaries  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  first  Daaish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  certainty  was  Qorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  Skioldingcr, 
who  brought  Jutland  under  his  sway  in  863,  and  succeeded  between 
that  date  and  the  year  900  in  uniting  every  state  in  Denmark  to  his 
dominion.  In  1000,  Sven,  his  grandson,  subjugated  part  of  Norway, 
and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  England,  where  he  soon  after  died  ; 
in  1016,  his  grandson  Knud  the  Second,  or  Canute  the  Great,  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  of  England  and  part  of  Scotland ;  an.  I  in  1030, 
of  the  remainder  of  Norway.  To  this  monarch  Denmark  was 
indebted  for  her  greatness,  laws,  and  internal  organisation,  n: 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  country, 
successors  however  were  not  endowed  with  capacity  enough  to  preserve 
his  dominion  in  its  integrity ;  England  threw  off  their  yoke  in 
and  Norway  two  yean  afterwards.  A  new  dynasty  out  of  the  female 
line  of  Canute's  descendants  mounted  the  throne  in  1047,  in  the 
person  of  Sven  Magnus  EstriUou  the  Third,  and  held  the  sceptre  for  . 
400  years  afterwards.  The  male  descendants  of  Magnus  Sven  became 
extinct  with  Waldemar  the  Third  in  1375 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of 
the  female  line,  Waldemar's  grandson,  dying  in  1337,  his  mother, 
Margaretta,  styled  the  Northern  Semiramis,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  having  subdued 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under 
one  crown  by  the  Calmar  union  in  1397.  Tho  Swedes  however 
could  never  be  brought  to  endure  this  league,  anil  after  a  long  aerie* 
of  contests  ultimately  renounced  the  union  in  1523..  These  contest* 
undermined  the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  less  than  the 
perpetual  broils  between  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles  on  the  one 
hiind,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  on  the  other;  the  population 
decreased  greatly,  and  the  adjacent  seas  swarmed  with  Danish  pirates, 
while  trade  and  navigation  dwindled  to  insignificance.  Margaretta's 
line  having  forfeited  the  throne  in  1439,  and  Erick  the  Sevi -ntli 
having  been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  Count  of 
Oldenburg  king.  From  his  grandson,  Christian  II.,  surnamed  '  Tho 
Wicked,'  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Frederick  the  First,  duke  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  who  received  the  crown  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  in  1523.  His  sou  Christian  the  Third  united  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in 
1533,  and  brought  the  turbulent  Norwegians  to  recognise  the  Danish 
kings  as  their  sovereigns  '  for  ever.'  In  his  reign  the  Reformation 
was  established  throughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  code  of  laws, 
entitled  the  'Recess  of  Kolding,'  was  promulgated.  The  struggles 
arising  out  of  his  partition  of  the  greater  part  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  between  his  brothers,  became  a  source  of  much  subsequent 
mischief  to  Denmark,  and  was  not  terminated  until  1773,  when  the 
alienated  territory  was  recovered  by  the  cession  of  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst  to  its  then  possessor,  the  grand-duke  of  Russia.  In 
the  17th  century  Sweden  wrested  from  Denmark  the  provinces  of 
Jempteland  and  Herjedalen,  together  with  the  islands  of  Qottland 
and  Oesel,  the  extensive  districts  of  Schonen,  Holland,  Blekingen, 
and  Biihus.  In  1660  the  three  estate*  of  the  realm  acknowledged 
Frederick  and  his  successors  as  absolute  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  in 
solemn  diet  at  Copenhagen ;  and  they  confirmed  tho  surrender  of 
their  rights  by  presenting  him  with  the  '  Arfve-Enevolds-Regierungs- 
Akt.'  Thin  gave  occasion  to  the  promulgation  of  his  '  Konge-Lov,' 
in  1666;  the  fundamental  law  of  settlement  which  prevailed  in 
Denmark  until  our  own  day.  In  1720  Sweden  ceded  the  right  of 
receiving  the  Sound  dues  to  the  Danes,  and  the  long-disputed  claim 
of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Schleswig  was  fully  recognised. 
The  subsequent  hundred  year*  were  a  period  of  i-onii  illity, 

during  which  the  state  rose,  and  enjoyed  prosperity  :  t! 
fruit*  of  this   interval   of   peace   were,   the   abolii-  •  .  itmli- 

among  the  peasantry,  begun  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  IV'.,".  Mi" 
ion  of  the  negro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  greater 
liberty  of  the  prew.     During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Denmark  observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  in  contesting  the  right  of 
search  as  to  her  mercantile  shipping,  insisted  upon  by   England, 
which  led  her  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Knwi.i,   I'rnwiin,   and 
Sweden,  she  brought  upon  herself  the  loss  of  her  East  and   West 
India  colonies,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  naval  fight  off  Co|x?nhagen 
in   1801.     The  treaty  which  ensued  restored  those  colonies  to  her. 
"I'll,.  pi  ,-.,'i-  of  Tilsit,  in   1807,  in  which  there  were  secret  m  • 
stipulating  that  the  whole  Danish  navy  should  be  delivered  <>\ 
Mir    French    emperor,   occasioned    however  a  fresh    rupture    with 
England,  which   commenced  with  the   appearance  of   a  form 
force  under  Earl  Cathcart  and  Lord  Oambier  on  the  coast 
and  was  carried  to  open  hostilities   upon  tho  refusal  of  the  Danixh 
government  to  surrender  tli.ii    tli-et,   consisting  01  ips  of 

tho  line,  fourteen  frigate*,  and  three  brig*,  as  well  an  their  timber  and 
the  naval  stores  then  in  the  yards  and  arsenal  of  Copenhagen.     Upon 
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this  refusal,  Lord  Gambler  bombarded  the  Danish  metropolis,  from 
the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  September,  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a 
considerable  part  of  the  town  had  been  burnt,  and  carried  away  the 
fleet  to  England.  In  November  following  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  by  the  English  government,  and  Denmark  wag  again 
stripped  of  her  colonial  possessions,  and  not  only  lost  the  islands  of 
Anholt  and  Heligoland,  but  the  whole  of  her  foreign  commerce.  By 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  ou  the  14th  of  January,  1814,  Denmark  accepted 
Pomerania  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This  province  was  in  1815 
ceded  by  her  to  Prussia,  in  consideration  of  her  receiving  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  making  peace  with 
England,  she  recovered  her  colonial  dominions,  but  with  the  loss  of 
her  fleet  and  the  island  of  Heligoland.  In  1845  Denmark  sold  her 
East  Indian  and  African  colonies  to  England. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  domestic  history  of 
Denmark  is  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  and  the  Danish  government.  A  difference  of  long- 
standing between  Denmark  and  the  duchies  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  crown,  which  was  settled  on  somewhat  different  principles  by 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  had  been  increasing  in  intensity  as 
it  became  more  certain  that  the  reigning  family  would  be  soon  left 
without  a  direct  male  heir.  In  the  excitement  following  the 
great  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  the  duchies  resolved  to  resort 
to  arms;  and  at  once  making  the  quarrel  one  of  races,  they 
appealed  to  their  German  brethren  for  assistance,  in  order  to  secure 
a  separation  from  Denmark.  Prussia  sent  an  army  to  aid  the 
a,  but  Denmark  put  forth  all  her  resources,  and  the  struggle 
continued  for  a  long  time  with  varying  success.  Austria  at  length  pre- 
pared to  support  Denmark,  and  Prussia  eventually  withdrew  her  forces. 

The  duchies,  though  forsaken  by  their  allies,  continued  to  offer 
the  most  deter-nined  resistance,  but  eventually  Austria  and  Prussia 
stepped  in  as  mediating  powers,  and  as  they  were  prepared  to  enforce 
their  arbitration  by  sending  troops  to  occupy  some  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  country,  the  duchies  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Denmark  again  became  paramount.  The 
future  relations  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  were  finally  settled  by  a  decree  dated 
January  28th,  1852.  The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Danish 
throne  had  been  referred  to  a  convention  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
principal  powers  of  northern  and  western  Europe.  The  treaty,  as 
eventually  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  set 
aside  the  line  of  Augustenburg,  and  settled  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark  upon  Prince  Christian,  of  the  Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg  line,  and  his  male-heirs.  The  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
though  its  desirableness  was  fully  recognised,  was  not  however,  as  is 
sometimes  stated,  formally  guaranteed  by  this  treaty. 

DENNY.     [STIRLINGSHIRE.] 

DENT.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

DEOGHU'R,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  forming  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Raja  of  Nagpore,  and  lying  principally  between 
21  °  and  22°  N.  lat.  It  is  separated  into  two  divisions,  designated  Deoghur 
above  the  Ghauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  The  division  above 
the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country,  having  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  to  the  north  and  the  plains  of  Nagpore  to  the  south.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  hills  and  dales  occurring  in  regular  succession ; 
the  general  direction  of  the  hills  is  east  and  west.  The  division  below 
the  Ghauts  lies  to  the  south ;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills 
branching  off  from  the  Vindhyan  chain.  In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe 
this  country  was  in  a  very  wild  and  unsettled  condition  ;  the  raja  was 
little  more  than  the  nominal  head  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Shortly  after  that  time  the  Bhoonsla 
family  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of  India,  and  Deoghur 
became  the  central  part  of  their  dominions.  The  title  of  raja,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  revenue,  was  still  allowed  to  the  Goond  princes;  and 
the  show  of  sovereignty,  but  without  any  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  family.  Deoghur,  the  capital,  is  in  21  °  43'  N.  lat., 
78°  35'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but 
has  long  since  fallen  into  decay. 

DEOGHU'R,  or  BAIDYANA'TH,  a  place  of  great  sanctity  in  the 
district  of  Birbhoom,  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  Bengal,  in 
24°  32'  N.  lat.,  86°  40'  E.  long.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year, 
pilgrims  of  all  ages,  both  male  and  female,  resort  to  this  place  with 
small  bottles  filled  with  water  from  the  Ganges,  to  be  poured  over 
the  principal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit.  Some 
of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  stock  of  the  sacred  water  than 
they  require  to  satisfy  their  own  devotional  feelings  :  this  surplus  is 
made  a  subject  of  traffic. 

DEPTFORD.     [GREENWICH.] 

DEPWADE,  Norfolk,  a  hundred  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  which  has  been  constituted  with  adjoining  parishes  a  Poor- 
Law  Union.  Depwade  hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of 
Humbleyard,  E.  by  the  hundred  of  Loddou,  S.  by  the  hundreds  of 
Earsham  and  Diss,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Shropham.  Depwade 
Poor-Law  Union,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  much  more  extended 
than  those  of  the  hundred,  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  68,883  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26.082. 

DERA-GHAZE-KHAN.    [HINDUSTAN— Lahore.] 


DERA-ISHMAEL-KHAN.     [DAMAN.] 

DERBEND,  the  ancient  Albana,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Russian  part 
of  Daghestan,  is  situated  ou  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  near 
42°  12'  N.  lat.,  48°  25'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  135  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Baku,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.S.E.  from  Kizliar,  at  thehead  of  the 
delta  of  the  Terek.  The  population  is  about  12,000.  A  branch  of  the 
Caucasus,  which  runs  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  terminates  about 
a  mile  from  its  shores,  forming  what  was  anciently  called  the  Albania; 
or  Caspise  PyUe,  now  the  Pass  of  Derbend.  As  the  mountain  ridges 
in  no  other  place  come  so  close  to  the  sea  the  extremity  of  this  steep 
and  nearly  inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  for 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  coast.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  declivity  with  which  the  range  terminates,  and 
which  forms  a  parallelogram  about  15  miles  in  length,  but  only  400 
yards  across.  The  walls  which  inclose  the  town  ou  the  north  and 
south  are  continuous  to  the  sea.  There  are  two  large  iron  gates  in 
these  walls  through  which  the  road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at 
pleasure.  Hence  the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  'the 
shut-up  gates : '  the  Turks  call  it  Demir  Kapu  (Iron  Gate).  The 
walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  strong,  are  built  of  hewn 
stones,  26  feet  high,  and  8  feet  thick.  They  are  strengthened  with 
round  and  square  towers.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  on 
a  more  elevated  eminence,' which  is  also  well  fortified.  Many  coarse 
stuffs  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.  Its  commerce  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  not  considerable,  the  harbour  being  so  shallow  that  only  boats 
can  laud,  and  vessels  remain  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  town  is  very  ancient.  The  first  Darius  is  said  to  have 
fortified  the  pass  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians  or  Slaves. 
The  present  walls  probably  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  erected 
by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  as  a  bulwark  of  his  kingdom  in  this  direc- 
tion. Derbend  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Arabians,  and  their  chiefs 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  enterprise  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  sepulchral  mounds  which  are  seen  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The 
Russians  first  took  it  from  the  Persians  in  1722,  but  restored  it  in 
1735.  They  took  it  a  second  time  in  1795,  and  have  kept  it.  since. 

DERBY,  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred 
of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  vale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  in  52°  55'  N.  lat., 
1°  28'  W.  long.,  distant  126  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
132  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Midland  railways.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Derby  was  40,609  in  1851.  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Derby  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  7  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  3329  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  43,690. 

Derby  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
station  Derventio,  which  was  on  the  site  of  Little  Chester,  a  hamlet 
just  out  of  the  boundary  of  the  borough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  There  appears  to  have  been  here  a  British  town  upon  the 
British  road,  the  Rykneld,  or  Icknield-street.  Coins  of  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  with  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  have  been  found,  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  At  Little 
Chester  are  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derweut. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northworthige ;  the 
name  of  Deoraby  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  by  the  Danes,  by  whom 
it  had  been  captured.  The  town  was  recovered  from  the  Danes  by 
Ethelfleda,  countess  of  Mercia,  and  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  who 
took  the  castle  by  storm,  about  918.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Danes, 
and  was  recovered  from  them  by  King  Edmund  I.  in  942.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Derby  was  a  royal  borough.  The  town  of 
Derby  has  received  many  charters  from  different  sovereigns  :  it  claims 
to  be  a  borough  by  prescription.  The  town  has  sent  burgesses  to 
Parliament  since  the  26th  year  of  Edward  I. 

Tl  e  situation  of  Derby  is  very  pleasant,  being  surrounded  with  rich 
and  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding.  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
buildings  and  the  general  .appearance  of  the  town  of  late  years.  The 
dwelling-houses  are  mostly  built  of  red  brick,  the  public  buildings 
of  stone.  Derby  is  lighted  with  gas ;  and  it  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Derwent.  The  town-hall,  a  handsome  building  with  an 
Ionic  portico,  erected  in  1828,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  21st, 
1841.  The  outside  and  centre  walls  were  preserved  and  retained  as 
part  of  the  new  town-hall,  in  the  plan  for.  which  the  portico  was 
omitted,  and  a  clock  and  bell-tower  placed  in  front.  This  building  is 
used  for  all  municipal  and  judicial  purposes.  The  other  public 
buildings  include  the  county  hall,  the  county  prison,  the  borough  jail, 
and  the  new  county  lunatic  asylum. 

Derby  has  some  fine  old  churches.  All-Saints  or  All-Hallows 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  to  the  river  :  the  body  of 
the  church,  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  Gibbs,  was  first  opened  for 
divine  service  in  1725  ;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style  and  of  peculiar  beauty ;  its 
general  arrangement  and  details  are  admirable.  This  tower,  which 
has  been  recently  restored,  is  178  feet  high,  and  its  situation  adds  to 
the  effect  of  its  elevation  and  its  fine  architecture.  St.  Alkmund's 
church,  rebuilt  in  1846,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice  in  the 
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decorated  style,  and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with  a 
spire.  The 'height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  is  207  f. 
Michael's  church  it  another  gothic  building  with  au  embattled  square 
tower  ;  the  dat«  of  erection  is  uncerUiu.  St  Wcrburgh's  church  has 
frequently  suffered  from  its  nearness  to  the  brook  :  floods  having 
Kij'ltxl  the  foundation,  in  1601  the  tower  fell ;  it  was  rebuilt  on  the 
east  aide  for  greater  security,  but  in  168S  the  church  itself  fell.  St 
John's  church  is  on  elegant  building  of  mixed  gotbic  styles.  The 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  1'rimitivc  Methodists,  New  Con- 
nexion Methodist.*,  Baptists,  General  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarian* 
hare  places  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  fine  cathedral 
church,  erected  about  twelve  years  ago.  Tbi*  building,  which  is  in 
the  decorated  stylo,  is  127  fc't  long,  and  45  feet  wide ;  the  nave  is 
80  feet  long,  the  chancel  27  feet  by  20  feet ;  the  tower  is  1 1 7  feet  high. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  in  Derby,  originally  founded  in  1162,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  33/.  0*.  8</.  a  year,  and  au  interest  in  ten 
exhibitions  at  Kinmauuel  College,  Cambridge.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1853  was  53.  There  ore  several  National,  Diocesan,  British,  and 
Infant  schools.  The  Philosophical  Society,  established  by  Dr.  Darwin 
in  1783,  has  a  good  library,  with  apparatus,  a  museum,  &c.  The 
Athenaeum,  the  Town  and  County  Museum,  the  Town  and  County 
Library,  the  News  Room,  the  Mechanics  Institution,  the  Mechanics 
Hall,  the  Temperance  Hall,  the  Savings  Bank — sufficiently  indicate 
by  their  names  their  eevt-r.U  purposes.  The  Arboretum  is  a  piece  of 
ground  of  about  16  acres  in  extent,  well  laid  out  and  arranged  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  combine  instruction  with  recreation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.  The  original  arboretum,  a  piece 
of  ground  about  11  acres  in  extent,  carefully  arranged  by  Mr.  .1.  ('. 
Loudon,  was  given  to  the  town  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. ;  an  adjacent 
portion  of  about  5  acres  has  since  been  purchased  and  laid  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary,  opened  in  1810,  haa 
accommodation  for  80  patients,  exclusive  of  the  fever-wards,  for 
which  a  new  wing  was  lately  added  :  a  dispensary,  ladies'  charity, 
several  sets  of  almshouses,  and  numerous  other  charities  ore  in  the 
town.  There  are  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a 
towiug-bridge  over  the  Derweut,  and  three  stone  bridges  crossing  the 
Markeaton  brook,  which  flows  through  the  town  into  the  Derwent. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  porcelain, 
jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  made  of  the  various  kinds  of  spar 
found  in  the  county,  red  and  white  lead,  lead-pipe,  sheet-lead,  cast- 
iron,  ribbed  stockings,  and  bobbin-net  and  other  lace.  Silk-hosiery 
is  extensively  made.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Isth  century  the  art  of 
spinning  or  '  throwing'  silk,  which  had  been  exclusively  possessed  by 
the  Italians,  was  introduced  into  Derby  by  a  Mr.  Crotchet,  who  did 
not  succeed  in  business.  In  1717  Mr.  Juhn  Lombe,  who  hod  obtained 
access  to  the  machinery  of  the  silk-throwsters  of  Piedmont  in  Italy, 
agreed  with  the  corporation  of  Derby  to  rent  an  island  in  the  river 
Derwent,  500  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide.  Here  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  I 
30,U( ioV.  an  immense  silk-milk.  This  building  has  since  become  the  ' 
property  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  expired.  In  1718  Lombe 
took  out  a  patent,  and  was  proceeding  successfully  in  his  business,  when 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  and  afterwards 
by  hi«  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  whole  machinery  of  the 
mill,  which  was  very  extensive,  was  moved  by  one  water-wheel.  Many 
throwing  mill*  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch  of 
industry  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The  spars  of 
the  county,  especially  the  fluor-spar,  or  'blue  John,'  arc  wrought  into 
rases  and  other  ornaments;  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  is 
wrought  into  vases,  columns,  chimney-pieces,  Ac, 

The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  at  Derby,  also  the  Epiphany, 
Midiummer,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ;  the  Easter  sessions  are  held 
at  Chesterfield.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Derby.  Borough  and  petty 
sessions  are  held.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  are  market-days  ; 
the  principal  market  is  on  Friday.  A  cattle-market  is  held  once  a 
week  on  Tuesday.  There  are  nine  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle, 
pedlery,  Ac.,  which  are  well  attended. 

The  river  Derwent  was  several  years  since  rendered  navigab! 
the  town  of  Derby  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  Derby  Canal  the  navigation  has  been  disused.  '1 1.. 
Derby  Canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and  Mersey  (or  Grand  Trunk) 
Canal  at  Swarkestou,  a  few  miles  south  of  Derby,  runs  northward, 
and  internets  the  Derwent  at  Derby,  a  towing-bridge  being  thrown 
across  that  river.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward 
until  it  joins  the  Ercwash  Canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Markeaton 
Brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  cast-iron 
trough  or  aqueduct.  From  Derby  a  short  branch  of  this  canal  extends 
to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to 
the  quarries  on  Little  Eaton  common.  Derby  is  favourably  situated 
with  respect  to  railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  railway  station  at  Derby  is  very  extensive  in  its  arrangements, 
and  serves  to  accommodate  several  lines  which  meet  here  in 
connection  with  the  Midland  railway. 

There  were  formerly  four  religious  hotucti  at  or  close  to  Dciby  :  nn 
abbey  (St  Helen's)  of  Augustine  canon.-,  a  nunnery  of  Benedictines, 
and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Cluniac*.  St  Helen's  abbey  was 
founded  by  Robert  de  Ferrariis,  or  De  FYrrcru,  second  Earl  Ferrers. 
This  abbey  appears  to  hare  been  first  established  in  I>.  rl.y  town, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  a  file  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby,  wh.  i  e 


there  has  since  arisen  the  Tillage  of  Hurley  or  Par! 

was  here  on  hospital  for  leprous  persons.    In  the  •. 

on  the  Nottingham  road,  U  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

buildings,  which  are  in  the  gothic  style,  are  extensive,  and  present 

I  i  '.   ,-.[;.-  Dpi  .,r.i:i.  --. 

(Hutton,  llittory  of  Derby  ;  Glover,  Ilittory  of  Dtrly  ;  La, 
Lire  In.  /'.irliamtntary  Papcri;  Comm  •;»  Dtrly.) 

KKIUIYMIIKK,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.E.  by 
Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivers  Dei 
Ilothcr,  and  Sheaf;   N.\V.   by   Cheshire,   from   which  it  is   iu   thU 
quarter  separated  by  the  river  Etherow  ;  \V.  1  iVom  whii-h 

it  i.*  here  separated  by  the  riv.  r  C,.jt,  rmd  by  Statlordshhv,  which 
latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  S. \V  ;  S .]•'..  l,y  I.  •,-.  M.  r-hin'.  from 
which   it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Trent;  ami  E.  by  Nottin: 
shire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the   Ercwash.     Its    form    in 
Irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  6t>  miles  ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  from  east  to  west,  31  miles.     The  area  • 
county  is  1030  square  miles.     The  population  in  1S51  was  21" 
The  county  is  comprehended   between   51    41'  aud  53°  30'  N.  lat, 
1°  10'  and  2°  V  W.  long.     Besides  the   main   part  of  the   i 
bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  is  a  small  detached  |  - 
the  southern  extremity  inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Leicester,  and   Stafford.      It  contains   the  village*   an  I    punches  of 
Mcasham,  Strctton  iu-thc-Fields,  aud  Wilsley,  and   the   village  and 
chapelry  of  Chilcote. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and   Communication!.— Tho  southern  and 
south-eastern  ports  may  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  flat,  yet  they 
have  on  easy  ascent  towards  the  north-western  portion,  which  com- 
pruheuds  cue  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  districts  in  England. 
This  part  (which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is 
occupied  by  a  part  of  that  range  of  highlands  which  some  geogra 
have  designated  the  Pennine  chain,  which  separates  the  waters  that 
How  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  those  on  tho 
western  side.     This  chain  of  mountains  enters  the  county  at  or  near 
iU  northern  extremity,  and  the  principal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  south-south  west  till  it  enters  Staffordshire  a  few  miles  soutl. 
of  Buxton.  .,  Along  this  ridge  are  the  following  heights  : — Dane  Head 
Stones,  539 'feet  high  ;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farey  considers  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  county  generally  ;  Kinder- 
scout,  which  Farey  states  to  be  1800  feet  high  ;  and  the  northern  and 
middle  peaks  of  Axe-Edge  Hill,  the  southern  peak  being  in  Stafford- 
shire.    The  northern  or  great  summit  of  Axe-Edge  Hill  i-  17. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Lord's  Seat,  to  the  east  of  the  pri; 
ridge   of  the  Peuuiue   chain,  is  above  1700  feet  high.     This 
divides  tho  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the  Trent,  one  of  tint 
large  system  of  rivers  which  has  the  Humber  for  its  mstuary.     FIMIII 
this  the  principal  ridge  of  the  chain,  lateral  ridge*  ]  i  •.    .  1.  on,-  ..I" 
which,  branching  from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe-Edge  Hill  and 
running  south-east,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that  of 
the  Dove.     The  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
of  the  Derwent,  and  which  extends  in  a  winding  course  about  sixty- 
seven  miles,  does  not  wholly  belong  to  Derbyshire.     It  branches  oil' 
from  the  Pennine  chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  border  of 
that  county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundary,  then  enters 
Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  direction  across  th. 
moors  of  the  county  into  Nottinghamshire.     In  this  ridge  is  the  hill 
called  Ox  Stones,  1377  feet  hifih,   lxtw,,n  Shetli.-ld  (Yorkshire)  and 
Hathersage.     Alport  or  Orpit  Hill,  south-east  of  \\ii  k^worth,  is  980 
feet  high. 

The  whole  district  of  the  Derbyshire  highlands  called  the 
I'.-iik  i-  an  .-1. -\ated  area,  rising  at  intervals  into  a  succession  of  lofty 
hill.*,  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  valleys.     The  hills  are  n. 

.ir  covered  with  a  thin  mossy  verdure  iuU-nningl,  .1 
with  gray  rock.    Some  of  the  peak-hills  rise  to  a  great  height :  Ashop 
Moor  is  stated  to  be  1880  feet  and  the  peak  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     Tho  valleys  are  frequently  richly  wood  .1  ami  of  great 
picturesque  beauty.     The  broadest  aud  the  deepest  valleys  are  in  tin- 
higher  i>arts  of  tho  Peak.     The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  vail 
increased  by  the  frequently  precipitous  character  of  the  hills  or  rod* 
which  bound  them.     Matlock  High  Tor  aud  other  rocks  in  Matlock 
Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some  ports  of  tin-  vull.-y  ..f  th. 
ore  of  this  precipitous  character.     In  the  smaller  and  narrowi-: 
the  projections  of  one  side  have  frequently  corresponding  recesseH  on 
the  other. 

The  iv,  •  not  1 1,  rbynhire  rise  mostly  in  the  north-western  and  more 
elevated  part  of  the  county,  and  have  a  course  towards  the.  south  or 
south-east.     This  is   tho  case  with  the  Derweut   and    its   principal 
affluent  the  Wye,  with   the  Dove,   whii-h  U   the  boundary  ri\ 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  those  of  it*  tributoric.*  which  belong 
to  the  latter  c.  unit  v.     fn  the  eastern  port  of  the  county  about  CI 
field,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  the  ridge  of  highland 
which  bounds  on  the  east  side  tho  valley  of  the  Derwent,  the  direction 
of  the  stream  thatdraius  it  (the  Roth,  i •;  is  north-east    In  the  ex' 
north-west  there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  the  Etherow 
or  Goyt,  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

Tin-  ]>t,-v  :\  place  called  '  the  Trough,'  on  th.    1. 

of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal  ridge  of  the  I'eiii.i:!.- 
chain  enters  the  lalUT  county,  and  has  a  south-south-easterly  e 
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In  its  progress  the  Derwent  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Westeud 
River,  the  Ashop,  and  the  Noe  :  on  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Wye,  and  the  brooks  Burbage  and  Barbrook.  The  Wye  rises 
near  the  Axe  Edge  Hill  in  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine  chain, 
and  flows  to  the  south-east  through  Miller's  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale, 
and  past  the  town  of  Bakewell  into  the  Derwent :  its  whole  course 
is  more  than  20  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wye  the  Derwent 
continues  to  flow  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  to  Derby,  and 
receives  on  the  left  bank  the  river  Amber,  and  on  the  right  bank  the 
Ecclesburn.  Below  Derby  the  Derwent  runs  south-east  with  a  sinuous 
course  of  about  1 2  miles  into  the  Trent.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
60  to  65  miles.  The  scenery  of  the  Derwent  is  very  varied  and 
frequently  very  beautiful.  The  banks  are  often  luxuriantly  wooded, 
but  in  some  places  they  rise  into  bare  precipitous  rocks,  while  the 
stream  itself  at  times  flows  in  a  smooth  still  current,  and  at  others 
forces  its  way  impetuously  over  a  rugged  rocky  bed.  The  course  of 
the  Wye  is  generally  through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides : 
it  receives  a  small  tributary,  the  Lathkill,  just  before  it  falls  into  the 
Derwent. 

The  Dove  rises  on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  in 
the  slope  of  the  Axe  Edge  Hill,  and  is  throughout  its  course  the 
boundary  between  the  counties.  Its  course  is  nearly  south,  with  but 
little  variation  eastward  for  about  20  miles,  to  Hanging  Bridge  by 
'urne,  near  which  it  receives  a  stream  which  comes  from  the 
village  of  Parwick,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises  near  Wirksworth, 
and  (lows  by  Ashbourne  into  the  Dove,  after  a  course  of  about 
10  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  especially 
along  the  famous  Dove  Dale,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  English 
streams.  In  parts  the  mingling  of  graceful  foliage  with  the  pic- 
turesque rocks  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
clear  sparkling  water  with  its  brilliant  reflections  produce  a  richness 
and  beauty  of  effect  which,  in  its  way,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
After  receiving  the  Schoo,  the  Dove  is  joined  by  the  Churnet,  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary,  and  by  several  minor  streams,  and 
falls  into  the  Trent  just  below  Burton.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Dove  may  be  estimated  at  45  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have 
a  clear  blue  tint,  deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple. 
It  frequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring ;  and  the  fertilising 
effect  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — - 
"  In  April,  Dove's  flood 

Is  worth  a  king's  good." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and  violence 
as  to  be  very  destructive. 

The  Erewaiih  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village  of  Kirkby, 
and  flowing  west-south-west  for  about  three  miles  reaches  the  border 
of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  first  south-west  and  then  south  by 
east  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into  the  Trent.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  20  miles.  The  Mea»e  rises  in  Leicestershire, 
near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  flows  first  south-south-west,  then  west, 
and  then  north-north-west  into  the  Trent.  Its  course,  which  is  about 
20  miles,  is  for  a  short  distance  in  the  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire, 
partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and  partly  beyond  the  border  hi 
the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Stafford. 

The  Trent  crosses  Derbyshire  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east.  It 
touches  the  border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at 
the  point  where  the  Mease  falls  into  it,  and  flows  about  10  miles 
nearly  north,  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  past 
Burton-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  near  which,  after  receiving  the 
Dove,  it  quite  the  border  and  runs  nearly  due  east  through  Derby- 
shire for  about  11  miles  to  the  border  of  Leicestershire.  It  then 
turns  east-north-east  and  runs  for  about  10  miles  along  the  border, 
separating  Derbyshire  from  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire,  till 
it  receives  the  Erewash,  after  which  it  quits  Derbyshire  altogether. 
The  Derwent  falls  into  it  about  5  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
Erewoah.  About  31  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Trent  are  thus  upon 
or  within  the  Derbyshire  border.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from 
Burton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1805  the  navigation  was  given  up  by 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
which  runs  by  its  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  now  commences 
at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent. 

The  Goyt  rises  near  Axe  Edge,  and  flows  north-north-west  along 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  about  14  miles,  till  its 
junction  with  the  Etherow,  which  has  a  south-west  course  of  about 
15  or  16  miles  chiefly  on  the  border  of  the  same  counties.  The 
springs  of  the  Etherow  are  in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire.  The  united 
stream  of  these  two  rivers  flows  into  the  Mersey  at  Stockport.  They 
receive  many  small  streams  from  the  adjacent  part  (the  High  Peak) 
of  Derbyshire.  The  Rotlier  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mile  or  two 
east  of  CbatBworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  8  miles  to  Chester- 
field, where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  flows  into  Yorkshire. 
About  23  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  Derbyshire.  It  joins  the  Don 
at  Uotherham  in  Yorkshire.  The  Dawley  (10  miles  long)  is  its  only 
Derbyshire  tributary  that  requires  notice.  This  rises  on  the  Notting- 
hamshire border  and  flows  north  past  Bolsover.  The  Sheaf,  which  joins 
the  Don  at  Sheffield,  the  Wallin,  the  Poulter,  and  the  Ryton,  whose 
waters  flow  directly  or  ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire  has  several  canals  and  railroads.  The  canals  are — 1, 
Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal ;  2,  the  Erewash  Canal ; 
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S,  the  Derby  Canal ;  4,  the  Cromford  Canal ;  5,  the  Nutbrook  Canal  ; 
and  6,  the  Chesterfield  Canal.  The  Peat  Forest  and  the  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch  Canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  just  within  the 
county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  to  Cheshire  and  the  latter  to 
Leicestershire.  We  shall  not  therefore  notice  them  here. 

The  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  belongs  to  Derbyshire  from  its 
commencement  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Wilden  Ferry  (at  the  junction 
of  the  Derwent),  to  Monk's  Bridge,  where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  over  the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  an 
embankment  13  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Dove  and 
one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  23  arches  of  from  12  to  15  feet 
span:  12  of  these  arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove. 
This  canal  was  begun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  is  93  miles.  It 
extends  through  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire. 

The  Erewash  Canal  commences  in  the  Trent,  midway  between  the 
junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Erewash  River,  and  runs 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and 
then  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  and  terminates  in  the  Cromford 
Canal  at  Langley  Bridge;  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamshire.  Its  whole 
length  is  nearly  11  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  the  Nut 
Brook  and  the  Erewash  River. 

The  Derby  Canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  DERBY. 

The  Cromford  Canal  commences  in  the  Erewash  Canal  at  Langley 
Bridge,  and  runs  northward  to  the  Codnor  Park  Iron-Works,  following 
the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  and  having  the  first  part  of  its  course  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  latter  part 
on  the  west  side  in  Derbyshire.  From  Coduor  it  sends  off  a  branch, 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Erewash,  on  the  right  or  Derbyshire  side  of  that  river,  to  the  village 
of  Piuxton,  while  tho  main  line  of  the  canal  turns  westward  to  the 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  crossing  the  river  Amber  in  its  way ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  side  of  that 
river,  to  Cromford  Bridge,  where  it  terminates :  the  length  of 
the  canal  is  nearly  15  miles.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash 
and  that  of  the  Derweut,  this  canal  is  carried  through  the  higher 
ground  by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  There  are 
three  aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canal.  One  is  over  the 
Erewash ;  one,  Bull  Bridge  aqueduct,  which  is  over  the  Amber,  is 
600  feet  long  and  50  feet  high :  the  third  aqueduct  is  over  the 
Derwent,  at  Wigwell,  and  is  600  feet  long  and  30  feet  high  ;  the  span 
of  the  river  arch  is  80  feet.  A  railway  from  Mansfield  communicates 
with  the  Pinxton  branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway 
communicates  with  the  main  line  of  the  canal  near  its  termination 
at  Cromford  Bridge. 

The  Nutbrook  Canal  commences  at  the  collieries  at  Shipley,  on 
the  right  of  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mansfield,  and  runs  nearly 
south  for  four  miles  and  a  half  into  the  Erewash  Canal.  Several 
railways  lead  from  the  neighbouring  collieries  to  the  Nutbrook  Canal, 
the  conveyance  of  coal  being  its  chief  object. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal  commences  in  the  tideway  of  the  Trent, 
below  Gainsborough,  and  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  a  small  part  ill  Yorkshire.  It  enters  Derby- 
shire from  Yorkshire  near  the  village  of  Kilmarsh,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rother,  and  runs  southward  along  that  valley  to  Chesterfield. 
Its  whole  length  is  46  miles,  of  which  about  12  miles  are  in  Derby- 
shire. Many  railways  communicate  with  the  canal,  and  are  intended 
to  convey  coal  and  iron  from  the  collieries  and  iron-works. 

The  principal  mineral  railway  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
railway.  The  others  are  chiefly  private  property,  and  are  designed 
to  convey  the  produce  of  mines,  collieries,  and  iron-works  to  the 
various  canals.  The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway  commences  at 
the  Cromford  Canal,  near  its  termination  at  Cromford,  and  runs  in 
an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  which  it  joins 
at  Wtaley  Bridge,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  It 
passes  near  Wirksworth  and  Buxton.  Its  length  is  nearly  34  miles, 
and  it  has  six  inclined  planes. 

The  passenger  railways  of  Derbyshire  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Midland  line,  which  has  its  great  central  station  at  Derby.  The 
west  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  enters  the  county  a  short  distance 
north  of  Burton,  and  proceeds  in  a  direction  generally  northward 
past  Derby  and  Chesterfield,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  enters 
Yorkshire ;  its  length  within  Derbyshire  is  about  40  miles.  From 
Derby  a  branch  is  carried  eastward  to  meet  the  Nottingham  branch 
of  the  Midland  at  the  Long  Eaton  station ;  its  length  in  Derbyshire 
is  about  9  miles.  From  tho  Ambergate  station  of  the  Midland 
railway  a  line  called  the  Manchester,  Matlock,  and  Midland  Junction 
is  carried  westward  through  Matlock  and  along  Darley  Dale  to 
Rowsley.  The  length  of  the  Mutlock  line,  which  is  wholly  in  Derby- 
shire, is  11J  miles.  The  North  Staffordshire  railway,  which  leaves 
the  Midland  at  Burton,  runs  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and 
occasionally  within  the  county,  but  it  belongs  more  properly  to 
Staffordshire.  A  short  branch  of  the  North  Staffordshire  railway 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Rocester,  and  runs  near  the  boundary  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  to  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  about 
7  miles.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway  skirts 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  has  a  short  branch  to  Glossop. 
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The  gnat  road  from  London  to  Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Glasgow 
raters  Derbyshire  at  Cavendish  Bridge,  over  the  Trent,  nut  above 
iU  junction  with  the  Derwent,  run*  north-writ  through  Derby  and 
Asnbournc,  nnd  quit*  the  county  at  Hanging  Bridge,  ovi-r  the  Dove. 
Two  other  roadi  to  Manchester  branch  off  from  that  just  deicribed ; 
one  at  Aahbourne,  which  run*  north-north-west  through  Ituxton,  and 
quita  the  county  at  Whnley  Bridge ;  another  at  Derby,  which  runs 
through  Mat  lock,  Bakewell,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  Numerous  other 
important  roads  pass  through  the  county. 

Otology  and  3/ixsraloyy- — That  part  of  Derbyshire  which  lies  south 
of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbonrne,  Duffield,  and  Sandiacre  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  red  marl  or  new  red-sandstone,  the  formation 
which  overspreads  so  large  a  portion  of  the  midland  counties.  There 
are  a  few  spots  in  which  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  ordinarily 
underlies  it,  rises  to  the  surface;  and  just  on  the  Leicestershire 
border,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zoucb,  the  coal-measures  emerge  from 
beneath  it,  and  form  one  or  two  small  detached  coal-fields.  The 
strata  of  the  red  marl  present  considerable  variety  :  among  them  are 
some  micaceous  gritstone  beds  producing  a  good  freestone;  other 
strata  are  not  concreted,  but  appear  as  sand,  red,  white,  and  yellow ; 
others  are  more  clayey,  and  from  them  bricks  and  tiles  are  made. 
The  strata  of  the  red  marl  formation  are  generally  horizontal  or 
nearly  so.  Several  deposits  of  gypsum  are  found  in  this  formation, 
and  are  quarried  in  several  places,  as  at  Darley  Abbey,  in  the  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  Derwent  and  the  Trent,  and  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county.  The  gypsum  which  is  quite  white,  or  only 
faintly  streaked  with  red,  is  used  by  the  potters  of  Staffordshire  (as 
platter  of  Paris)  for  their  moulds ;  some  fine  blocks  are  selected  for 
the  turners  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort  is  used  by 
plasterers  for  ordinary  purposes  or  for  making  the  plaster  floors  often 
seen  in  this  county.  Some  of  the  best  land  in  or  near  Derbyshire  lies 
on  the  red  marl ;  in  general  however  it  is  inclined  to  be  too  tenacious 
and  cold.  This  formation  also  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which  crops  out 
from  under  the  red  marl  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  skirts  it  on  its 
western  border,  extends  into  the  eastern  part  of  Derbyshire,  where  it 
occupies  the  part  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through 
Bolsover.  The  general  colour  is  yellow,  of  various  shades,  from  a 
bright  gamboge  to  a  light  straw  colour  or  white.  Many  of  the  beds 
have  a  granular  texture,  nnd  cannot  be  calcined ;  they  have  generally 
passed  with  the  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than  limestone.  This 
limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also  for  flooring  and  staircases. 
Toward*  the  bottom  of  the  series  are  several  beds  of  compact  blue 
limestone,  imbedded  in  blue  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  This 
blue  limestone  yields  excellent  lime :  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover,  where 
also  pipe-clay  is  obtained  :  the  pipe-clay  separates  the  limestone  beds. 
The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone  form  a  better  subsoil  for  arable 
than  for  grass  land. 

The  coal-measures  underlie  the  mngnesian  limestone,  and  crop  out 
from  beneath  it  on  the  west  These  coal-measures  form  a  portion  of 
that  important  coal-field  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  extends  into  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby- 
shire, being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl.  The  strata  range  from  north  to  south, 
and  dip  to  the  east  The  Derbyshire  portion  of  this  coal-field  is  easl 
of  a  line  drawn  from  between  Hathersage  and  Sheffield  to  Little 
Eaton  near  Derby.  There  are  twenty  gritstone  beds,  some  of  them 
of  great  thickness,  and  numerous  strata  of  slate-clay,  as  shale,  bind, 
and  clunch  :  some  of  the  shale-beds  contain  rounded  or  ovate  masses, 
and  even  thin  strata  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  with  impressions  ol 
mussel  shells,  and  coaly  impressions  of  vegetables.  A  hard  argillaceous 
rock,  called  crowstonc,  forms  in  some  places  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds. 
Every  variety  of  coal  seems  to  be  found  in  this  field,  hard  stone  coal, 
cannel,  peacock,  and  caking  coal  The  beds  which  lie  between  the 
•cams  of  coal  are  worked  for  various  purposes.  The  workings  of  the 
ironstone  are  generally  begun  at  the  surface,  and  pursued  until  thrj 
become  dangerous  from  the  loose  nature  of  the  stratum  in  whirli  thai 
lie  :  the  ironstone  which  is  marked  with  impressions  of  mussel  shells 
(called  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  as  an  ornamental  marble.  From 
the  gnUtone-beds  are  quarried  grindstones  for  cutlers :  the  binds, 
where  theyare  hard  and  black,  are  used  as  black  chalk ;  others,  when 
decomposed,  make  good  brick  earth  :  the  olunch  is  sometimes  of  that 
kind  which  is  used  for  fire-bricks  ;  where  it  crops  out  to  the  gurface 
It  become*  toft  clay.  Potters1  clay  of  various  colours  and  qualities 
occurs  in  thii  goal-field. 

MfflrtMMfrit  and  shale  form  a  series  of  itrata,  having  an  aggregate 
tin. knw  of  about  8,0  feet;  the  millstone-grit,  860  feet  thick 
forming  the  upper  part,  and  the  shale  and  its  associated  rocks,  51  ( 
feet,  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The  hills  formed  by  it  umiallj 
present  a  bold  escarpment,  crowned  by  rude  piles  of  crags,  exhibiting 
some  of  the  wildcat  rock  scenery  of  the  district.  The  shale  c,,vm,i,- 
a  lower  district  between  this  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  in 
this  lower  tract  art  occasional  insulated  mountains,  crowned  with  » 
cap  of  millstone-grit.  Kindentcout  is  one  of  them.  The  shale  con 
tains  some  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  siliceous  grit  and  nodulos 
of  ironstone ;  and  it  has  some  subjacent  and  apparently  local  beds  o 
•hale  limestone,  which  afford  a  beautiful  black  marble. 


Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  occupies  the  tract  bounded  on 

he  south  by  the  red  marl,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  millstone-grit 

and  shale  just  described.     There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the  southern 

«rt  of  the  county  where  the  limestone  crops  out.     On  the  eastern  side 

if  the  county  the  itrata  dip  under  the  shale  ;  but  on  the  western  side. 

py  a  great  fault,  the  lowest  bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  and 

irought  into  contact  on  the  snme  level  with  the  shale.     The  limestone 

s  divided  into  four  bods  l>y  three  intervening  beds  of  loadstone      In 

each  bed  of  this  limestone  thin  bods  of  clay  are  found,  with  imlnildrd 

masses  of  loadstone,  and  various  organic  remains.     The  lowest  bed, 

which  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  lime-burners,  has  very  few  dark 

coloured  strata ;  but  in  the  three  upper  beds  these  are  more  common, 

and  the  second  bed  contains  some  very  fine  black  strata,  which  are 

[Harried  as  black  marble.     The  upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble, 

*d  contains  white  chert  or  china-stone,  which  is  extensively  n 

he  Staffordshire   potteries.     The   beautiful  fluor  spar  called  'Blue 

Fohn,'  from  which  vases  and  other  ornaments  are  made,  is  found  in  a 

mountain  of  limestone. 

The  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  tho  lead  district 
of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been  worked  in  it  chiefly  for 
ead  ;  but  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  copper  also  occur.  Lead 
ore  is  found  occasionally  in  the  loadstone  which  intervenes  between 
.he  limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  are  cutoff  by  the  toadstone- 
«ds.  The  veins  which  contain  lead  have  generally  a  direction  east 
and  west ;  some  of  them  approach  the  perpendicular  (rake  veins) ; 
others  are  nearly  horizontal  (pipe  veins),  and  are  rather  beds  of  spar 
and  ore,  lying  between  the  strata  of  limestone,  and  in  most  cases 
connected  with  the  surface  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshire  are  subject  to  very  remarkable 
derangements  or  faults.  They  are  characterised  also  by  numerous 
caverns  and  by  the  frequent  engulphment  of  the  streams  by  subter- 
•aueous  courses  termed  swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have 
aeen  excavated  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  water.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  loadstone,  which  sometimes  panes  into 
ordinary  basalt :  among  the  substances  inclosed  are  the  quartz  crystals 
locally  termed  Derbyshire  diamonds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns  the  most  remarkable  is  that  now  generally 
known  as  '  Peak's  Hole,'  or  the  '  Devil's  Cave,'  near  Castleton.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  and  narrow  rocky  chasm  in  the 
valley  in  which  Castleton  stands,  where  craggy  projections  hide  it 
from  the  traveller  until  he  approaches  pretty  near.  The  entrance  is 
a  tolerably  regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  high  and  above  100  feet  wide, 
extending  in  length  nearly  300  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  contracts,  and  the  visitor  is  obliged  to 
stoop  until  he  emerges  into  a  spacious  vault,  called  the  '  bell  house.' 
A  second  contraction,  where  the  rock  closes  almost  down  upon  the 
surface  of  a  stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  passage,  conducts  to  a 
third  cavern,  said  to  be  200  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts  12ii  feet 
Uigh :  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous  chambers  nt  tho 
extremity  of  the  farthest  of  which  tho  rocks  close  down  upon  tho 
stream  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  beyond.  The  water  which  thus  obstruct* 
farther  progress  is  a  stream  engulphed  at  a  spot  called  Perry-foot, 
three  miles  from  Castleton,  on  the  Manchester  road  ;  it  re-appears  in 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern,  through  the  successive  chambers 
of  which  it  flows,  and  emerges  into  daylight  at  the  entrance.  After 
heavy  rains  this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  reach  the  farther  part  of  the  cavern.  Elden  Hole  is  a  perpendicular 
chasm  in  a  limestone  rock  near  Castleton  more  than  180  feet  deep, 
with  a  sloping  passage  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  cavern 
is  supposed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  descends  from  the 
bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  grottoes  (Bagshaw  Grottoes), 
extending  about  2000  feet,  adorned  with  stalactites,  was  first  explored 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  There  are  several 
other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 

The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  most  celebrated  warm  springs  are  those  at  BUXTON  an- 
There  are  also  warm  springs  at  Stoney  Middleton,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Romans  established  a  bath.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
sulphureous  waters  is  at  Kedleston  Pork,  three  miles  north-west  from 
Derby.  They  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities.  There  are 
several  chalybeate  springs. 

Soil,  Climate,  Agriculture.— On  the  high  hills  and  moors  of  Derby- 
shire there  are  great  tracts  of  rough  pasture  which  with  a  ir.o 
outlay  might  be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  laud.  In  the 
valleys,  or  on  the  less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is 
frequently  met  with.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lands  about  Barton, 
Blount,  and  Ash,  and  in  several  placei  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the  surface  naturally  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  which  arc  found  immediately  below  it ;  :uul  uliere 
any  particular  stratum  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crops  out  as  it  is  called, 
the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  substances,  which  have 
more  or  less  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  mixed 
with  vegetal 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  county  may  be  ranked  among  tho  clays  and 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  there  being  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derbyshire,  Where  those  occur,  they  are 
mostly  alluvial,  apparently  washed  out  of  the  loam  and  brought 
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together  by  currents,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  grit  and  micaceous 
saudstone  in  the  grit  or  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derbyshire  varies  according  to  the  situation  and 
height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  much  greater  than  that  in  the 
low  country  :  at  Chatsworth,  for  instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
about  28-41,  and  at  Derby  24'77  inches.  The  time  of  harvest  is 
rather  late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  much  protracted 
by  abundant  rams  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  red  land  is  good  and  heavy.  When  the 
wheat  has  failed  during  the  winter,  and  looks  poor  and  thin  in  spring, 
it  used  to  be  a  common  practice  to  sow  barley  amongst  it ;  the  mixed 
produce  was  called  '  blend,'  and  was  ground  to  a  coarse  meal  of  which 
bread  was  made  for  the  labourers.  Spring  wheat  has  been  found  a 
better  substitute,  and  blend  ia  now  seldom  met  with.  Haver  cake 
made  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common  bread  of  the  labourers,  although 
wheaten  bread  is  now  very  generally  preferred. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both  in  garden  plots 
and  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  and  moulded  up 
with  the  plough.  The  produce  on  good  loams,  well  manured, 
especially  on  land  ploughed  up  from  grass,  is  very  great. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lauds  is  in  permanent  pastures,  of  which 
some  are  very  rich.  Derbyshire  cheese  is  noted  as  of  a  good  quality, 
and  the  best  is  often  sold  for  Cheshire  or  Gloucester  when  made  of 
the  shape  and  colour  of  these  cheeses.  The  common  Derbyshire 
cheese  ia  not  generally  coloured.  It  resembles  some  kinds  of  Dutch 
cheeses,  and  keeps  well. 

There  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  along  the  course 
of  the  rivers  in  this  county,  but  an  improved  system  of  embankment 
and  irrigation  is  still  wanting  in  many  favourable  situations.  The 
meadows  along  the  Dove  and  other  rivers  are  from  their  situation 
very  gubject  to  sudden  floods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle 
grazing  in  them.  Some  of  the  upland  pastures  are  very  rich,  and 
will  fatten  the  heaviest  oxen.  There  are  many  woods  and  coppices 
scattered  through  the  county.  The  coppices  are  allowed  to  grow  for 
20  or  25  years  before  they  are  cut,  in  order  that  the  poles  may  acquire 
a  considerable  size,  and  be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides 
of  excavations  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  of. 

The  horned  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  character.  The 
various  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the  richer  pastures,  and 
hardier  animals  on  the  mountains.  The  sheep  on  the  hills  are  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and 
South  Down  breeds,  and  various  crosses,  are  generally  preferred  by 
the  best  farmers.  The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many 
are  bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and  the 
laddie,  as  well  as  for  the  farm,  and  form  an  important  article  in  the 
profits  of  some  of  the  larger  form.*. 

J'ifiiioin,  Towns,  ttc. — The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for  civil  purposes 
were  anciently  called  wapentakes ;  and  of  these  divisions  the  Domesday 
Survey  mentions  five :  Scarvedale  (Scarsdale),  Hamestau  (supposed  to 
be  what  is  now  called  the  High  Peak  Hundred),  Murlestan  (Morleston), 
Walecroas  (supposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hunared  of  Repton  and 
Oresley),  and  Apultre  (Appletree) ;  besides  a  district  called  Peche 
Fere  (Peak  Forest).  A  document  of  a  somewhat  later  date  (the 
'  Hundred  Boll,'  A.D.  1273)  si>eaks  of  the  wapeutakes  of  Peck  (Peak), 
Scarvedale,  Apeltre,  Repindon  (Repington  or  Repton),  Greselegh 
(Gresley),  Littlechirch  (Litchurch),  and  Wyrkesworth  (Wirksworth). 
Other  records  speak  of  the  hundreds  of  Risley  (Gresley?),  and 
Sawley.  The  present  division  is  as  follows.  The  Wirksworth  division 
ia  still  called  wapentake  :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

1.  High  Peak,  north  and  north-west,  and  central;  2.  Wirksworth 
west  and  central ;  3.  Scarsdale,  east  and  central ;  4.  Morleston  and 
Litchurch,  south-east ;  5.  Appletree,  south-west  and  central ;  6. 
Repington  or  Repton  and  Gresley,  south. . 

There  is  in  Derbyshire  only  one  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town,  Derby  ;  the  other  market-towns  are  sixteen.  Of  the  following 
an  account  will  be  found  under  their  respective  articles  : — -Alfreton, 
between  Derby  and  Chesterfield,  Ashbourne,  Ashover,  near  the  East 
Moor,  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  Belper,  on  the  Derwent,  Buxton  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye,  Chapul-on-le-Frith,  in  the  High  Peak,  Chester- 
field, on  the  Rother,  Crich,  between  the  Amber  and  Derwent,  Ilkeston, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and 
Matlock.  Of  the  other  towns,  namely,  Cromford,  Dronfield,  Heauor, 
Tideawell,  and  Winster,  with  the  town  of  Melbourne,  wo  subjoin  an 
account.  There  are  several  other  places  which  formerly  had 
marketa. 

Cromford  ia  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent;  15  miles 
N.  from  Derby  ;  population  of  the  township  1190.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
valley,  inclosed  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  by  lofty  limestone 
rocka.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  erected  here  a  spacious 
cotton-mill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent ;  it  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Mensra.  Arkwright,  his  grandsons,  who  employ  in  these  mills  and 
those  at  Maaaon,  a  little  higher  up  the  Derwent,  several  hundred 
persons.  The  houses  and  mills  are  chiefly  built  of  gritstone.  The 
church  is  a  plain  building,  begun  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  and 
finished  by  his  son.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodiate ;  National  and  British  schools ;  and  almshouses 
for  nix  poor  widows.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood ; 


lapis  calaminaris  is  ground  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  manufactured. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Manchester  and  Matlock  Junction 
railway.  The  Cromford  canal  terminates  here,  and  the  Cromford  and 
High  Peak  railway  joins  the  canal  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Dronfield  is  on  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  about 
30  miles  N.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  township,  2469.  The 
parish  church  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill ;  it  has  a  fine  tower 
and  spire,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  Quakers,  Wesleyans,  and  Independents.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  chiefly  of  iron  goods,  as  railway  wheels,  cast-iron  chains 
and  nails,  axes,  chisels,  and  other  edge-tools,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  market  has  been  discontinued. 

ffeanor  is  9  miles  N.E.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  township 
3427.  The  church  is  of  the  early  English  style.  There  are 
Independent,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  meeting- 
houses in  the  parish.  Heauor  is  well  situated  for  trade,  the  Erewash 
Canal  passing  through  the  parish,  and  the  neighbouring  district 
having  many  coal-pits.  There  are  manufactories  for  cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  and  bobbin-net  lace.  The  market  was  on  Wednesday,  but 
has,  we  believe,  been  discontinued. 

Melbourne,  8  miles  S.S.E.  from  Derby;  population  of  the  town 
2227.  The  church,  which  is  partly  Norman,  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  Hardinge  family.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Swedenborgians  have  chapels.  There  are  here  a 
mechanics  institute  and  a  National  school.  A  customary  market  is 
held  on  Saturday.  Viscount  Melbourne  has  a  handsome  seat  here. 

Tideswell  is  about  35  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby ;  population  of  the 
township  2035.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  in  a  bottom  amid  bleak 
naked  hills.  The  houses  are  low,  irregularly  situated,  and  ill-built. 
A  rivulet  of  clear  water  runs  through  the  town;  the  ebbing  well, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  town,  has  ceased  to  flow. 
The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  nine  richly 
ornamented  gothic  windows,  and  contains  the  monument  of  Robert 
Pursglove,  suffragan  bishop  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  founder 
of  a  Free  school  and  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people  at  Tideswell. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday. 

Winster  is  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  town- 
ship 928.  This  little  town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence. 
The  houses  are  built  of  limestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  stone  :  they  are  intermingled  with  orchards  and  gardens. 
The  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  chapels.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  On  the  commons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wiuster  are  numerous  barrows. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  their 
population  iu  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars: — 

Aihford,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Derby,  population  777,  adjoins  Bake- 
well,  of  which  parish  it  is  a  chapelry.  The  church  is  ancient.  In 
the  village  are  extensive  marble  works.  There  are  also  quarries  of 
limestone,  and  lead  mines.  The  scenery  of  the  Wye  about  Ashford, 
particularly  along  Monsal  Dale,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists  and  anglers.  Beauchief,  32  miles  N.  from 
Derby,  population  133,  is  noteworthy  as  containing  some  remains 
of  Beauchief  Abbey,  a  Prernonstratensian  monastery  founded  in 
1183  by  Robert  Fitz  Randolph.  BeigUon,  34  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Derby,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  county  :  population  of  the 
parish,  1123.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  are  Methodist  chapels 
and  a  Free  school.  Scythes  and  reaping-hooks  are  largely  manufac- 
tured here,  and  at  Hackington,  a  hamlet  to  Brighton.  At  Birley  is  a 
spring  of  mineral  waters,  which  has  been  much  resorted  to  for  bathing 
and  drinking.  The  North  Midland  railway  crosses  the  river  Rother 
at  Beighton  by  a  very  large  and  substantial  bridge,  and  enters  York- 
shire. There  is  a  station  here.  Bradwell,  a  large  village  34  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Derby :  population,  1334.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
miners ;  some  hatmaking  is  carried  on.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  village 
possesses  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  some  parochial  charities.  Brad- 
well  cavern  is  an  extensive  natural  cavern  containing  many  recesses  or 
grottoes,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  stalactites.  Brailsford, 
a  large  village  7  miles  W.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the 
parish,  708.  The  church  is  handsome  and  has  a  lofty  tower.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there 
is  a  National  school.  Brampton,  27  miles  N.  from  Derby ;  the  parish 
is  very  extensive,  being  7  miles  by  34  miles :  population,  4409. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  new  church  at  New  Brampton. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and 
there  is  a  National  school.  There  are  large  factories  of  iron,  earthen- 
ware, and  needles.  Brimmington,  26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby  : 
population  of  the  chapelry,  1103.  There  are  here  a  church  built  in 
1847,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National 
school.  Coitleton,  35  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the 
township,  867.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  has  a  tower  with  eight 
beDs.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  In  the  parish  are  some  lead 
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which  employ  many  of  the  inhabitant*.    Twino-spinning  ia 

carried  on.  The  village  ia  chiefly  dependent  upon  tourists  and  other 
vimitern;  the  houses  are  mostly  ofa  very  poor detcription.  At  Castle  ton 
are  the  Peak  and  other  cavern*  mentioned  more  fully  elsewhere. 
Peveril  Castle,  on  the  mmmit  of  the  lofty  hill  directly  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Peak  cavern,  appear*  to  have  been  erected  by  William 
Pevcril,  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror :  only  the  keep  of  the 
Cattle  now  remain*,  and  it  U  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Chrllattnn, 
4  mile*  8.  by  E.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  parish,  499.  The 
church  waa  rebuilt  in  1842.  The  Weileyans  and  Baptists  have  places 
of  wonhip  here.  Gypsum  U  extensively  worked.  Chtlmorion,  25 
mile*  N.W.  by  N.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  chapelry,  238. 
The  church  ia  ancient;  it  contain*  a  good  stone  font  The  Inde- 
pendent*, Primitive  Methodist*,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  some  barrows  in  the  vicinity.  Claylane,  20  mile* 
N.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  township,  2278.  The  Midland 
railway  has  a  principal  station  here.  The  village  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  .in  important  mineral  district.  There 
are  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  British  school,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  There  are  here  extensive  collieries  and  iron-works.  Codnor 
and  Lotcor,  9  miles  N.K.E.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  hamlet  of 
Codnor,  1439;  of  Losooe,  451.  A  church  and  school-house  were 
erected  in  1844.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship. 
At  Loecoe  there  is  a  colliery.  The  Erewash  railway  has  a  station  at 
Codnor.  Codnor  Part :  population,  735.  The  Butterly  Iron  Com- 
pany have  extensive  iron-works  and  collieries  here.  Iron,  lead,  lime- 
stone, and  coal  are  abundant.  The  railway  runs  to  Codnor  Park. 
Some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Codnor  Castle  are  still  standing.  Cubtty 
or  Big  Cvbtey,  13  miles  W.  from  Derby:  population,  387.  The 
church  is  Norman,  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  is  a  National  school. 
A  market  was  formerly  held  here.  Darley,  22  milijs  N.N.W.  from 
Derby:  population  of  the  township,  1375;  a  village  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent  The  church  is  a  spacious 
edifice  of  the  Norman  style  ;  in  the  churchyard  is  a  yew-tree  of  very 
large  size.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a 
National  school.  There  are  here  extensive  flax  -spinning  mills.  Darley 
Dale  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  considerable  extent.  Denby,  1  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Derby  :  population,  1208.  The  church  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  contains  some  good  monuments.  There  are  a 
Wealeyan  chapel  and  a  Free  school :  also  some  parochial  charities. 
In  the  pariah  are  extensive  collieries.  Iron-stone  and  cement  are 
found.  Dethict,  17  miles  N.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  chapelry 
of  Dethick  and  Lea,  866.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  ntyle. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lead-smelting,  and  the  manufacture 
of  hats  and  hosiery.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
•  Free  school  DuffielJ,  4  miles  N.  from  Derby,  population  of 
the  township,  2926,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent  The  church,  which  has  been  lately  restored,  is  a  spacious 
and  very  handsome  building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  some  good  mansions.  Little  Eaton,  34  miles  N.  from  Derby : 
population  of  the  chapelry,  692.  Besides  the  church  there  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodist*; 
also  a  National  school  Paper-mills  and  stone  quarries  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Long  Eaton,  10  miles  E.  from 
Derby  :  population  of  the  township,  933.  Besides  the  church,  which 
has  been  lately  repaired,  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  Fancy  net- 
making  is  carried  on.  At  Long  Eaton  several  lines  of  railway  meet 
Eckinyton,  31  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  parish, 
4958.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  spades,  edge-tools,  and  cutlery.  There  is  an  iron  foundry. 
The  church  is  large  and  ancient  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  Free  school  A  small  market  for 
bolter  and  egg*  is  held  on  Friday.  Two  cattle  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Sdauor,  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  Edcnsor  and 
CbaUworth  township,  346.  The  ancient  church  has  several  costly 
monuments  to  members  of  the  Devonshire  family.  The  houses  and 
cottages  are  modern,  built  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the 
Elizabethan,  Italian,  and  Swiss  styles.  C'hatsworth  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kdrnsor.  Kyam,  30  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the 
township,  107P.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  covered  with  ivy:  in 
the  churchyard  i«  an  antique  stone  crons,  richly  carved.  The  village 
acquired  a  painful  celerity  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1666: 
the  tomb  of  Mr*.  Mom^sson,  whose  devotedness  during  the  visitation 
»o  well  known,  is  in  the  churchyard.  The  country  around  Kyam 
i*j  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  abound*  in  caverns  and  rocky  scenery. 
There  are  manv  quarries  and  mines.  Some  druidical  remains  exist  in 
UM  neighbourhood,  rhurrh  tireilni,  population  1257,  and  Cattle 
Oratty,  population  190,  afoUled  12  mile*  8.8.W.  from  Derby. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  ancient,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to 
Wealeru  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  collieries,  potteries,  and  firc-l.rick  workn.  // 
Ion,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  parish,  208!'.  '!'!..• 
church  is  old.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist*  have  a  place  of  wonhip. 
A  market  for  butter  and  egg*  is  held  on  Wednesday.  In  th- 
)"mrhood  are  tumuli  and  other  antiquities,  llnth.rrn:,,,  :;•<.  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Derby,  population  of  the  townrhip,  t>:fj.  is  situated  in 
a  wild  mountainous  district.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular 


style;  in  it  are  several  curious  old  tombs.  In  the  churchyard, 
according  to  local  tradition,  Little  John,  the  companion  of  H..'MH 
Hood,  was  buried  ;  two  upright  stones  about  1 1  feet  apart  are  said 
to  mark  the  grave.  The  Wesleyans  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
chapels.  Needles,  pins,  edgetooU,  and  mill-stones  are  manufactured 
here.  Heaye,  9  miles  N.  from  Derby :  jwpulation  of  the  chapehy, 
2278.  The  chapel  of  ease  was  enlarged  in  1836.  There  are  Inde- 
pendent and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  Free  school, 
and  a  National  school  The  iron,  marble,  and  stone  works  are  on  an 
extensive  scale.  On  the  Cromford  Canal  are  Urge  warehouses  and 
wharfs.  II iyham,  population  4 17  :  about  15  miles  N.  by  E.  from  1  >IT!  >y. 
A  market  formerly  held  here  was  discontinued  in  17".'i  ;  the  market- 
cross  is  still  standing.  A  cattle  fair  is  held  in  January.  The  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship.  The  parish  possesses  Free 
and  Infant  schools,  and  several  parochial  charities.  Jlolhroot,  54  miles 
N.E.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  chapelry,  981.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1841,  by  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  also  supports  a  Free 
school  and  an  Infant  school  The  Independents  and  Methodists  have 
chapels  here.  There  are  several  stone  quarries  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  mansions.  Hope,  35  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population  of  the  township,  429.  The  church 
is  ancient  and  very  handsome.  The  Wesleyaus  have  a  chapel.  There 
are  a  National  school  and  some  parochial  charities.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  quarries  and  cotton-mills.  JronvUit,  12  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Derby ;  the  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  formed 
in  1850,  was  2276  in  1851.  Ironville  is  a  busy  and  populous  district. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron-works,  smelting,  &c.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Killa- 
marth,  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby  :  population,  1070.  The  church, 
which  is  of  the  Norman  style,  stands  outside  the  village ;  the  chancel 
has  been  lately  rebuilt  There  is  an  Industrial  Free  school  Col- 
lieries and  iron-works  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Chesterfield  Canal  passes  through  the  village.  Metukam,  15  miles 
S.  from  Derby:  population  of  the  township,  1607.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist 
chapels,  and  National  and  British  schools.  Several  silk-mills  are  in 
the  village.  Middleton,  population  1012,  about  15  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Derby,  possesses  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  There  are  several 
marble  quarries.  Stoney  Middleton,  29  miles  N.W.  from  D«.-rl>y  : 
population,  593.  The  chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Unitarians,  and  an 
Endowed  school.  The  village  is  picturesque,  and  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  is  exceedingly  beautiful  In  the  neighbourhood  are  smelting- 
works  and  limekilns,  tiilford,  6  miles  N.  from  Derby  :  popn 
of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  1933.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  schools  founded  by 
the  Messrs.  Strutt  There  are  extensive  cotton  and  bleaching-works, 
and  an  iron-foundry,  in  which  all  the  machinery  for  the  cotton-mill* 
is  cast  and  made.  Gas-works  at  Milford  supply  the  town  of  Belpcr. 
Monyath,  24  miles  H.W.  from  Derby  :  population,  478.  The  church 
is  ancient  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  Quakers  have  chapels, 
and  there  is  an  Endowed  Free  school.  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday;  fairs  are  held  in  February,  September,  and  October. 
New  Mill*,  a  large  village,  89  miles  N.W.  from  Derby :  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  4366.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodist  chapels,  also  a  Imud- 
some  Uoman  Catholic  chapel  of  recent  erection,  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  the  extensive  calico- 
printing  works.  South  Normanton,  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Derby: 
population  of  the  parish,  1340.  The  church,  which  is  spacious,  is 
of  the  decorated  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school.  Oetbroot,  5  miles  E.  from  Derby  : 
population,  1768.  The  church,  partly  Norman,  was  repaired  and 
enlarged  in  1835.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyau  and  Primitiv.! 
Methodists,  and  a  National  school  The  Moravians  have  a  large 
establishment,  comprising,  besides  dwellings,  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  cliapel,  &c.  J'leadcy,  on  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire, 
26  miles  N.K.  by  N.  from  Derby:  population,  054.  The  chur.-li  Is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  There  is  a  mechanics  institute.  A  market 
was  formerly  held  here;  the  market-cross  is  still  standing.  In 
Pleasley  Vale  are  two  large  cotton  and  merino-mills.  K<iiton,  04  miles 
S.s.W.'from  Derby:  population,  1868.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  npire  188  feet  in  height  The  chancel,  partly  of 
Saxon  date,  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  except  the  crypt,  which  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
remaining  example  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  crypt.  The  Wesleyoin  nud 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  Tart  of  the.  refectory  of  tho 
Augustinian  priory  is  still  standing,  anil  the  gateway  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  Grammar  school.  This  school  was  founded  in  1566 
liy  sir  John  Porter,  who  devoted  all  his  estates  in  Derbyshire  and 
Lancashire  to  founding  and  endowing  this  school,  and  an  hospital  at 
Ktwall.  The  income  from  the  endowment  is  about  30002.  a  year ; 
there  are  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  school 
is  free  to  the  sons  of  inhabitant*  of  Etwall  and  llepton  parishes, 
and  to  eight  scholars  on  the  foundation,  appointed  by  the  gov, 
in  rotation.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  60,  of  whom 
34  were  free.  Reptou  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the 
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residence  of  the  Mercian  kings,  whose  place  of  sepulture  was  the 
original  priory.  Bipley,  10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby:  population 
of  the  chapelry,  3071.  Besides  the  church,  erected  in  1820,  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  and  a 
National  school.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  good 
houses  and  shops.  A  customary  market  is  held  on  Saturday  :  fairs 
are  held  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  and  the  23rd  of  October.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  large  collieries  and  a  cotton  factory ; 
also  the  extensive  works  of  the  Butterly  Iron  Company.  The 
Cromford  Canal  and  the  Erewash  railway  pass  close  by  Ripley. 
Saudiacre,  9  miles  E.  from  Derby:  population,  1065.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyau  and 
Primitive  Methodists ;  also  a  National  school.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  that  of  lace  and  warp  net.  There  is  a  starch  factory.  The 
Erewash  railway  and  canal  pass  through  the  village.  Sawley,  8£  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Derby :  population  of  the  township,  1001.  Besides 
the  church,  which  was  enlarged  in  1838,  there  are  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National  school. 
The  Midland  railway  has  a  station  here.  StapenhUl,  11  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Derby  :  population,  2604 ;  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trent  opposite  the  town  of  Burton-upon-Trent.  The  church,  an 
elegant  edifice,  standing  on  an  eminence,  was  erected  in  1830,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vicar.  There  are  a  Wesleyau  chapel,  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  Staveley,  28  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby :  popu- 
lation, 3898,  is  a  busy  and  populous  place.  There  are  very  extensive 
iron-works  and  coal-mines.  The  Chesterfield  Canal  passes  through 
i  !age ;  and  there  are  tram-roads  from  the  collieries.  Staveley  is  a 
station  on  the  Midland  railway.  The  church  contains  some  ancient 
monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
Methodists.  A  good  school-house  has  been  recently  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  At  Netherthorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Staveley,  is  an 
Endowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1586.  Taniley,  18  miles  N. 
from  Derby,  in  the  parish  of  Crich:  population,  593.  There  are 
here  a  church,  erected  in  1840,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  a  National  school.  There  are  several  cotton-mills  and  a  small- 
ware  manufactory.  Ticktnhatt,  or  Ticknatt,  8  miles  S.  from  Derby  : 
population,  1241.  The  village  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  There  are 
here  a  church,  a  very  handsome  structure,  rebuilt  in  1842,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  an  Endowed  school,  and  an 
hospital  for  decayed  housekeeper!!.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
lime-kilns.  Whittinyton,  26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby,  and  2J  miles 
from  the  Chesterfield  station  of  the  Midland  railway:  population, 
874.  In  addition  to  the  church,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1674,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  631.  a  year,  and  is  free 
to  30  poor  children.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  80.  There 
are  manufactures  of  stone  bottles  and  earthenware.  WIMwell, 
34  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby  :  population,  1355.  The  church,  which 
is  spacious,  is  cruciform,  and  contains  several  ancient  monuments. 
There  is  a  National  school.  The  village  is  scattered,  and  the  popu- 
lation chiefly  agricultural.  At  Steeley  Farm,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Whitwell,  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  Norman  church. 
South,  Wingfield,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Derby  :  population,  1092. 
Besides  the  church  there  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  the  parochial 
charities  are  of  considerable  value.  A  castellated  manor-house  was 
erected  at  Wingfield  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  by  Ralph 
Cromwell,  secretary  to  Henry  VI.  The  i-uins  are  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  are  still  very  beautiful.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  framework  knitting.  Youlyreave,  21  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Derby :  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  3764. 
The  church,  which  is  partly  Norman,  contains  a  curious  font.  There 
are  two  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  On  the  Derwent,  at  Youlgreave, 
is  a  large  paper-mill.  In  the  parish  are  many  antiquities  of  the 
British  period. 

Divi»ion»  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Derbyshire  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  :  it  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby, 
which  is  subdivided  into  19  rural  deaneries.  According  to  the  'Census 
of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
in  the  county  776  places  of  worship,  of  which  404  belonged  to  various 
bodies  of  Methodists,  250  to  the  Established  Church,  45  to  Inde- 
pendents, 39  to  Baptists,  and  38  to  minor  bodies.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  provided  was  184,093.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
the  county  is  divided  into  nine  Unions :  Ashbourne,  Bakewell,  Belper, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  Glossop,  Hayfield,  and  Shard- 
low.  These  Unions  include  272  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  509,220  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  259,967;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  coxmty. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit :  the  assizes  and  the  quarter 
sessions  are  hold  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter  sessions,  which  are  held 
at  Chesterfield.  Until  the  year  1569  this  county  and  Nottinghamshire 
formed  but  one  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  assizes 
for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham  :  afterwards,  until  Derby 
was  marie  a  distinct  shrievalty,  they  were  held  alternately  at  Notting- 
ham and  Derby.  County  courts  are  held  .it  Alfreton,  Ashbourne, 
Bakewell,  Belper,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  and 
Wirksworth. 

Derbyshire  baa  some  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  of  very  high 


antiquity  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.  The  principal 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity is  called  the  '  King's  Field,'  and  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  High  Peak 
hundred.  The  '  King's  Field '  has  been  from  time  immemorial  let  on 
lease.  The  lessees  have  each  in  his  respective  district  a  steward  and 
barmasters.  The  steward  presides  as  judge  in  the  barmote  courts, 
and,  with  24  jurymen,  chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  disputes 
which  arise  respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.  Debts  incurred  in 
working  the  mines  are  cognisable  in  these  courts.  The  courts  meet 
twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  The  court  for  the  High  Peak 
district  meets  at  Monyash,  that  for  the  wapentake  district  at  the 
town  of  Wirksworth.  The  office  of  the  barmaster  is  principally  to 
put  miners  into  the  possession  of  veins  that  they  have  discovered,  and 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  of  the  crown  or 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  claim. 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  for  the  county 
(two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division),  and  two  for 
the  borough  of  Derby. 

Histoiy  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Roman  conquest  Derbyshire 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Coritani,  who, 
with  the  Cornabii,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  midland  district  from 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  division 
into  provinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia 
Csesariensis,  not  (as  Pilkington,  and  after  him,  Messrs.  Lysons  state) 
of  Britannia  Prima. 

The  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  masses  of  gritstone ;  and 
single  stones  of  vast  size  appear  above  the  surface  :  many  tors  (as 
Mock  Beggar  Hall,  on  Stanton  moor,  between  Winster  and  Bakewell, 
Robin  Hood's  Mark,  on  Ashover  common,  &c.)  and  rocking  stones 
have  been  found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it 
was  once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  referrible,  like 
the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  rather  to  natural  causes. 
There  are  however  many  circles  of  stones,  some  upright  stones,  and 
tumuli  or  barrows  of  earth  and  stones  (called  in  Derbyshire  'lows'), 
and  some  rude  military  works  which  are  unquestionably  memorials  of 
the  early  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  is 
the  stone  circle  of  Arbelow,  or  Arbor-tow,  5  or  6  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  Winster.  An  elliptical  area  of  52  yards  by  46  (having 
the  greater  diameter  in  a  direction  north  and  south),  is  inclosed  by  a 
ditch  6  yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  soil  thrown  out 
from  the  ditch,  5  yards  high  on  the  inside.  About  30  rough  unhewn 
stones  about  6  to  8  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  lie 
irregularly  round  the  inclosure,  having  their  smaller  ends  pointing 
towards  the  centre :  there  is  reason  to  think  these  once  stood  obliquely 
on  one  end.  About  14  smaller  stones  are  intermingled  with  these  in 
an  irregular  manner,  and  there  are  two  stones  lying  near  the  centre, 
one  of  which  is  larger  than  any  other  within  the  area.  Near  this 
circle  are  some  tumuli,  one  of  which  is  of  large  size.  Numerous 
tumuli  occur  on  Stanton  Moor,  north  of  Winster,  where  are  also  many 
rocking  stones,  locally  called  roo-tors,  and  some  upright  stones.  The 
tumuli  and  other  primeval  antiquities  of  this  county  are  fully  described 
in  Bateman's  '  Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire.' 

The  ancient  British  road,  the  Rykueld-street,  and  the  Roman  road, 
which  usually  coincided  with  it,  cross  this  county  in  its  whole  extent 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  from  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to 
those  of  Yorkshire.  Chesterfield  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman 
station,  the  Lutudarum  of  Ravennas ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  the  town  (Chester,  which  with  its  kindred  forms  cester  and  caster 
usually  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman  station),  and  the  discovery  of 
Roman  coins  there,  give  probability  to  the  supposition.  A  second 
Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in  Hope  Dale  to  Buxton, 
both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  stations.  At  Brough 
three  sides  of  the  station,  which  was  an  oblong  310  feet  by  270  feet, 
are  btill  perfect ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  another  large 
building,  with  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered.  At  Buxton 
several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and  three  of  their  roads 
meet  here.  Another  Roman  road,  locally  designated  Long-lane,  runs 
through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  near  Bocester,  which  from 
its  name  was  probably  a  station,  to  Derventio,  and  appears  to  have 
continued  in  the  same  line  thence  into  Nottinghamshire.  There  are 
some  traces  of  other  roads. 

Dervcutio,  now  Little  Chester,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
considerable  Roman  station  in  the  county.  Melandra  Castle  station 
is  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain  streams  : 
it  is  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336  feet ;  the  ramparts  and  part  of  the 
ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  and  the  site  of  the  Prjctorium  may 
be  discovered  :  there  are  the  foundations  of  many  buildings  on  the 
side  sloping  to  the  water.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  were 
Roman  stations  at  several  other  places  in  the  county. 

Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar  preserved 
at  Haddon  Hall,  a  silver  plate  found  in  Risley  Park,  and  the  pigs  of 
lead  found  near  Matlock.  In  the  Saxon  division  of  England,  Derby- 
shire was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mereia ;  and  Repaudun, 
or  Repton,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Trent,  was  one  of  the  royal 
residences.  Derbyshire  was  overrun  by  the  Danes  in  their  great 
invasion  of  England  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  I.  and  Alfred.  At  the 
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Norman  conquest  considerable  grmuU  of  land  within  the  county  were 
made  to  Henry  da  Ferrari,  whose  sou  Robert  wu  the  first  Earl 
Ferrers.  Another  Robert,  son  of  the  first  Earl  Ferrers,  was  created 
Earl  of  Derby  in  \\  -.  William  1'everil,  a  natural  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, received  also  considerable  grant*.  He  built  the  castle  of  t!.  • 
Peak,  and  be  or  his  son  is  supposed  to  hare  built  the  original  Bolsover 
Castle.  [BoLBOVKR,]  The  Peak  Castle  is  now  an  '  ill-shapen  ruin,' 
situated  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forma  the  roof  of 
the  Peak  cavern  at  Cart  It-ton.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  John, 
William  earl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained  a  new  grant  of  the  earldom 
of  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of  the  king's  party,  took  the  castles  of  the 
Peak  and  Bolsover.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Earl  of  Ferrers 
and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  die  insurgent  barons ;  but 
having  been  wonted  and  taken  prisoner  by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew, 
at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield,  he  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby, 
with  the  vast  possessions  attached  to  it.  These  were  afterwards  given 
to  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  i-on  of  Henry  III.,  and  thus  eventually 
formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  No  public 
events  of  interest  are  connected  with  Derbyshire  until  after  the 
Reformation.  The  earldom  of  Derby  was  conferred  by  Henry  VII". 
upon  his  supporter,  Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  has  ever  since 
continued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  the  middle  ages— baronial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  monastic.  Besides  the  Peak  Castle  there  are  some 
remains  of  Codnor  Castle,  near  Heanor,  the  undent  residence  of  the 
Greys  of  Codnor;  these  remains  are  partly  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. HaJilon  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Wye,  below  BAKKWELL.  Hardwick  Hall  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  has  remained  unaltered  since  the  time  of  its  erection ;  it  in 
between  Chesterfield  and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Some  of  the  furniture  is  perhaps  older  than  the  house 
itself,  and  was  removed  from  the  old  hall,  now  in  ruins,  near  the 
present  mansion.  Hardwick  contains  some  embroidery  done  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  was  imprisoned  here  and  at  ChaUworth  and 
South  Wingfield  for  some  time.  South  Wingfield  manor-house  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  ruined  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I. :  the  remains  present  some  beautiful  features. 

The  churches  of  Derbyshire  contain  some  very  ancient  portions. 
Reptou  church  has  under  the  chancel  a  very  curious  Anglo-Saxon 
crypt,  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual 
church  destroyed  here  by  the  Danes  in  874.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
of  a  later  period ;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly  Norman,  portly 
early  H"gli«hj  and  partly  decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine  outline,  are  in  the  perpendicular 
ir.ngll.li  gtyle.  Melbourne  church,  near  the  border  of  Leicestershire, 
is  a  fine  example  of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
to  be  as  ancient  as  the  7th  century.  Brassington  and  Streetly  churches 
also  contain  some  interesting  features  of  early  Norman  date.  The 
iVmu  ntnrl  chapel  at  Streetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect,  with  the 
exception  of  the  windows,  which  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  roof : 
the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well  executed.  The  remains  of  curly 
pointed  architecture  in  Derbyshire  are  few,  and  by  no  means  remark- 
able; the  best  are  perhaps  All  Saints  church  at  DKKUY,  and  the 
parish  churches  of  ABU  BOURSE,  BAKKWELL,  CHESTERFIELD,  and 
Dronfield. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyshire  there  are  very  few 
remains.  Some  remains  of  Repton  priory  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master's  house.  After  the  old  Saxon  priory  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  a  monastery  of  Black  (or  Augustinian)  Canons 
was  founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second  earl  of  Chester. 
There  are  at  Yeavelcy,  4  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of  a 
chapel,  formerly  a  preoeptory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Of  Dal*  Abbey,  64  miles  east  from  Derby,  founded  in  1 204,  for  Premon- 
•mtensian  Canons,  there  only  remains  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of 
the  church.  Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Slwfiicld,  is  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire  :  it  was  founded  in  1183  for  Prernon- 
atratensian  or  White  Canons.  The  only  part  of  the  abbey  now 
remaining  u  the  west  end  of  the  conventual  church,  which  is  used  as 
UM  chapel  of  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchief.  The  architec- 
ture is  plain,  but  the  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  is  delightful. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derbyshire  since  the 
Reformation  occurred  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  The  county 
at  Ant  declared  for  the  king,  who  after  setting  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  marched  to  Derby ;  but  it  was  soon  brought  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Parliament  bv  the  activity  and  influence  of  Sir  John  Gcll,  who 
marching  from  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October  1642)  with  a  regiment 
of  foot,  •nnsisting  of  only  140  men,  raised  200  men  at  Chesterfield, 
and  prueartmg  to  Derby  garrisoned  that  town.  South  Wingfleld 
manor-house  was  also  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament.  In  1' 
John  took  Bolsover  Castle,  which  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  fortified 
for  th-  king ;  and  his  brother,  Colonel  (Jell,  took  Sutton  House,  near 
Chesterfield,  which  had  besa  also  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Lord 
Deinconrt.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king  took  South  Wingfield 
manor-house;  and  the  Royalists  possessed  themselves  of  the  northern 
paru  of  the  county.  In  the  summer  of  1844  Sir  John  Uell  took 
South  Wingfield  manor-house,  and  defeated  the  forces  sent  to  relieve 


it ;  and  General  Crawford,  another  parliamentary  commander,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Staveley  House. 

Derbyshire  U  both  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  county,  but 
its  population  has  for  some  time  been  more  decidedly  manufacturing 
and  mining  than  agricultural  In  1851  the  county  bad  ten  savings 
banks,  at  Alfreton,  Ashbourne,  Bakewell,  Belper,  Chapel-en  1< 
Chesterfield,  Derby,  Eckiugton,  Ulossop,  and  Wirksworth.  The 
amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851  was 
419,752f.  ISj.  S</. 

HKUKHAM,  EAST,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  East 
Derehaui  and  hundred  of  Mitford,  is  situated  in  52°  40'  N.  bit., 
0°  56  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Norwich,  100  miles 
from  London  by  road,  and  125  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and 
East  Anglian  railways,  vift  Lynn.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  3372.  The  living,  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Hoo  and  a 
sinecure  rectory  annexed,  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and 
diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  town  of  Dereham  ia  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  clean  and 
neat  appearance.     The  streets  ore  wide,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
with  pebbles.    The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  building  of 
ancient  date,  and  has  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  choir, 
with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts. 
The  font  in  the  church  is  rich  and  handsome;  it  was  placed  1. 
the  15th  century.    A  monument  to  the  poet  Cowper,  who  is  buried 
•  in  the  north  transept      The   Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
are  National    and    British    schools  and    a    mechanics    institution. 
Numerous  gardens  and  orchards  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Agricultural  machines  are  manufactured  at  East  Dereham.     There 
are  malt-houses  and  breweries.     The  market  is  held  on  Friday  for 
cattle,  provision*,  and  grain.     There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  in  July  and 
September.     Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly. 

(Blomefield,  Norfolk  ;  General  Uiitory  of  Norfolk.) 

IJICIK!,   l.oriJH.     [DOKEUAL.] 

DERRY,  with  Raphoc,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland.  The  diocese  of  Deny  and  Raphoe  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Antrim.  It  contains  62  benefices  in  Derry  and  35  in 
Kaphoe.  The  income  of  the  united  dioceses  is  8000/.  a  year.  The 
chapter  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
three  prebendaries;  that  of  Raphoe  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  four 
prebendaries. 

Derry  signifies  '  a  place  of  oaks.'  In  Pagan  times  the  eminence  on 
which  the  city  and  cathedral  now  stand  was  known  as  Derry-Calgaich, 
or  the  Oak  Grove  of  Calgaich.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
Columba  came  hither  from  lona  and  founded  a  church.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from  him  1  • 
Columbkill,  and  was  famous  for  iU  abbey  and  religious  found.v 
In  1118,  when  the  council  of  Rath-breasil  was  held,  this  district 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  ancient  diocese  of  Ardstraw  or 
Rathlury.  The  see  of  Derry  was  established  in  1158,  when  Flah 
O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  the  monastery,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  bishop.  This  see  remained  unrefonned,  together  with 
those  of  Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  George  Montgomery,  nomi- 
nated Ur  the  succession  in  1008.  There  is  a  very  full  account  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of  a  '  Memoir  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,'  4to.,  1887.  [LONDONDERRY.  1 

I)  Kit  WENT.     [DERBYSHIRE.] 

DEKWENT-WATER.    [CI-.MBEBLASD.] 

DESAGUADERO.    [BOLIVIA.] 

DKSKN/.ANo.     [BRESCIA.] 

DESMOND.    [KERRY.] 

1  >i:s.SAU,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  in  Germany, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  miles  from  it* 
junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51°  48'  N.  lat.,  12°  18'  E.  long., 
distance  of  80  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Berlin,  54  miles  N.  from 
Leipzig  by  railroad  through  Halle  and  Ciithcn,  and  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  some  800  are  Jews.  The  town  is  about  half  .-• 
league  in  circumference ;  throe  sides  of  it  in  l>y  .-i  wall, 

and  the  fourth,  towards  the  east,  is  bounded  by  the  Mul.le,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  Dessau  has  six  gates,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  the  Sand,  and  three  suburbs :  it 
contains  seven  public  squares,  and  thirty  streets,  which  upon  tli.- 
whole  are  well  and  regularly  built.  The  Cavalier-street  would  bo 
an  ornament  to  any  capital,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
handsome.  The  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  noble  edifice,  contain* 
a  picture-gallery  anil  collections  of  art ;  the  chapel  contains  a  > 
d'omvre  of  Lucas  Cranach,  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthou,  and  others.  Among  the 
other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town  hall ;  four  churches,  two 
of  which  belong  to  the  Reformed  Lutherans,  one  to  the  Lutherans,  and 
one  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  one  synagogue,  two  hospitals,  a  poor- 
house,  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  au  elegant  theatre  with  cm 
room  attached,  and  the  riding-school.  The  public  cemetery  is  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant  entrance  in 
the  Roman  style.  Dessau  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  public 
instruction.  Among  them  are  the  Franz  school  for  the  education  of 
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Jews  ;  the  gymnasium  consisting  of  an  elementary,  a  commercial,  and 
a  classical  school ;  the  seminary  for  school-masters ;  and  the  school 
of  industry  for  the  spinning  of  flax  and  cotton.  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant ;  they  consist  principally  of  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
hats,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer :  the  retail  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  town  however  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  corn.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium 
and  Georgium,  the  gardens  about  which  are  much  admired,  as  are  also 
the  gardens  of  Worlitz,  about  six  miles  from  the  town.  The  Drehberg, 
which  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  lantern  and 
cupola.  On  the  Stieglitzberg  near  the  Elbe,  is  a  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

DETMOLD.     [LiPPE.] 

DETROIT,  the  principal  city  and  port  of  Michigan,  United  States 
of  North  America,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Detroit  River,  or 
Strait,  which  connects  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  in  42°  19'  N.  lat.,  83° 
W.  long.,  526  miles  N.W.  from  Washington.  The  population  in  1810 
was  770,  in  1820  it  was  1442,  in  1840  it  was  9192,  in  1850  it  had 
increased  to  21,019. 

The  city  occupies  a  convenient  site,  rising  from  the  river,  along 
which  it  extends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  with  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  upon  a  somewhat  elaborate  plan,  that  of  a 
rectangle  for  1200  feet  from  the  river,  while  farther  back  it  forms 
a  triangle.  Eight  principal  streets,  each  200  feet  wide,  diverge  from 
a  spacious  open  area  called  the  Grand  Circus,  and  divide  the  back 
part  of  the  city  into  triangular  portions ;  the  secondary  streets  are 
120  feet,  the  others  60  feet  wide,  and  they  usually  intersect  at  right 
angles.  The  private  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  ;  the  public  buildings, 
many  of  which  line  a  main  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
river,  are  generally  substantial  edifices  of  brick  or  stone.  Of  these 
the  chief  are  the  United  States  land-office,  the  old  state-house,  the 
state  buildings,  law  courts,  and  penitentiary,  county  and  city 
courts  and  markets,  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  &c.  Detroit 
contains  four  Roman  Catholic,  two  Episcopalian,  three  Methodist, 
two  Presbyterian,  and  two  Baptist  churches,  and  a  Congregational,  a 
German  Lutheran,  and  a  sailors'  church  ;  a  branch  of  the  State  uni- 
versity, several  public  and  primary  schools,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  orphan  asylum,  and  numerous  other  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions ;  a  museum,  and  historical,  medical,  and  literary  insti- 
tutes ;  and  supports  thirteen  newspapers,  three  of  which  are  published 
daily.  Several  of  the  churches  are  large  and  handsome  buildings. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  but  badly  drained  and  paved ; 
there  are  several  public  squares  and  open  spaces;  the  most  noted  is 
known  as  the  Campus  Martins. 

Detroit  is  a  rapidly  increasing  place,  being  admirably  situated  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  river  is  above 
half  a  mile  wide  opposite  the  city,  and  has  a  depth  varying  from 
12  to  48  feet;  the  harbour  is  secure  and  accessible  at  all  seasons. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  every  day  from  all  parts,  and  the  inland  traffic 
i«  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Michigan  Central,  and  Detroit  and  Pontiac 
railways.  Most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Michigan  are  shipped 
from  Detroit.  The  coast  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  an  extensive 
trade  both  legal  and  contraband  is  carried  on  with  Canada.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  Detroit  amounts  to  about  25,000  tons,  a  large 
proportion  being  propelled  by  steam.  Ship-building  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  industry  of  the  place.  In  the  town  are  five  large 
steam  saw-mills,  which  are  said  to  cut  9,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
4,000,000  laths  annually.  There  are  besides  several  foundries,  steam- 
engine  and  boiler-factories,  iron-works,  brass-works,  pail-factories, 
sash-works,  steam  flour-mill?,  tanneries,  breweries,  potteries,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  large  wholesale  trade  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  of 
the  state.  The  town  contains  four  banks,  with  a  capital  (Dec.  31, 1851) 
of  761,228  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  607,588  dollars. 

Detroit  was  founded  by  some  French  from  Canada  in  1683.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1759.  After  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  Detroit  was  twice  taken  by  English  troops.  It  has 
been  once  entirely  destroyed,  and  several  times  severely  injured  by 
fire.  In  1802  it  was  incorporated,  but  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
repealed  in  1810.  Its  present  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  city  was 
granted  in  1815  ;  since  which  date  its  population  has  multiplied 
more  than  twenty-fold.  Until  1847  Detroit  was  the  capital  of 
Michigan,  but  in  that  year  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Lansing ;  Detroit  however  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
place  in  the  state. 

(Colton,  Statittical  Gazetteer  of  tlie  United  'States,  1853 ;  Haskell 
and  Smith,  &c.) 

DEULK.     [NOBD.] 

DEUXPONTS  (Germ.  Zweibruden),  formerly  a  duchy  but  now  a 
bailiwick  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  is 
bounded  S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  the  Prussian  Khein-Provinz.  It 
hag  an  area  of  about  1181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
150,000.  The  general  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  with 
many  gentle  eminences,  whose  declivitirs  and  lowest  parts  are  rich  in 
woorlH,  corn-fields,  pastures,  and  vineyards.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Blies,  into  which  flow  the  Erlbach,  Hornbach,  Schwolb,  and  other 
small  streams.  Deuxponts  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain  ; 
rapeseed,  flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  Much 


attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep.  There  is  abundance  of  wood.  The  minerals  are  iron, 
copper,  and  freestone.  There  are  few  manufactures.  The  duchy 
formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  but  came  by  inheritance 
to  the  kings  of  Bavaria. 


from  the  Houiburg  station  on  the  railway  from  Speyer  to  Paris 
through  Saarbruck  and  Metz  :  population,  7300.  It  is  very  prettily 
situated  among  gardens  and  luxuriant  meadows,  encircled  by  emi- 
nences and  woods.  The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  pleasant  suburb,  and  is  regu- 
larly built.  The  dukes  of  Zweibriickeu  resided  in  the  old  palace, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  French ;  part  of  the  remains 
have  been  converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  There  are  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital, 
and  a  school  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
sheep-farming,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  cotton, 
leather,  oil,  tobacco,  and  steel-ware.  The  Bipont  edition  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  was  printed  here  from  1779.  Deuxpouts  is  the  seat 
of  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as  of  its  local  govern- 
ment. Close  to  the  town  is  Schifflick,  a  country-seat  built  by  Stanislaus 
Lesczinski,  king  of  Poland,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  establish- 
ment for  breeding  horses. 

Deuxponts,  Zweibriicken,  or  in  its  Latinised  form,  Bipoutium, 
derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  its  old  castle  between  two  bridges. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  history  until  the  year 
1197,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the  counts  bearing  its  name.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  in  1394,  the  earldom  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Ruprecht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among 
his  three  sons  in  1410,  all  of  whom  being  dukes,  the  country  itself 
was  thenceforward  denominated  a  duchy.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists.  Deuxpouts  suffered  also 
severely  during  the  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  French  held  it 
until  1697.  As  the  duke  in  the  meantime  had  died  childless,  it  fell 
to  the  next  heir,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  upon  his  decease,  to 
the  count-palatine ;  this  prince  also  dying  without  children  in  1723, 
the  duchy  reverted  to  the  house  of  Birkeufeld,  the  ancestors  of  the 
family  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Bavaria.  In  1793  Deuxponts 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria 
in  1816,  when  other  adjacent  territories  were  added  to  it,  and  the 
whole  was  annexed  to  its  dominion  by  the  name  of  the  Palatinate  or 
the  Province  of  the  Rhine. 

DEVENTER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  at  the  point  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  the  Schipbeek,  9  miles  S.  from  Zwoll,  50  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Amsterdam,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  garrison.  Deventer  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad  deep  ditch. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  gothic  building,  with  an  excellent  set  of  bells. 
There  are  six  other  churches  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a  handsome 
town-hall.  The  athenxum  or  college  contains  a  well-chosen  and 
extensive  library.  An  observatory  was  founded  here  in  1839.  The 
industrial  products  of  Deventer  are  iron-ware,  hosiery,  carpets,  and 
linen.  It  is  famous  for  its  gingerbread  called  Deventer  Koek,  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  which  are  exported.  The  town  trades  laigely 
in  cattle,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  wool,  and  turf.  The  environs  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  banks  of  the  Yssel  are  dotted  with 
pretty  country-houses.  Assize  courts  are  held  in  the  town. 

DEVIZES,  Wiltshire,  a  borough  and  market-town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Potterue  and  Cannings,  in  51°  20'  N.  lat.,  1°  58'  W.  long.,  22  miles 
N.W  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  89  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  6554.  The  living  of  St.  John,  a  rectory  with 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  attached,  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts 
and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Devizes  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  59,396  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  22,236. 

In  ancient  records  this  place  is  called  Devisae,  De  Vies,  Divisis,  &c. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  strong  fortress  was  erected  here  by  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garri- 
soned with  troops,  but  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  fortress  to 
Stephen,  together  with  40,000  marks,  the  bishop's  treasure.  The  castle 
w;is  afterwards  seized  by  Robert  Fitz-Herbert  for  Matilda,  but  on  her 
arrival  he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged  as  a 
traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  castle  was  dismantled. 

Devizes  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the  Parliamentary 
war,  but  just  as  tha  Royalists  were  preparing  to  capitulate,  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared 
on  Roundaway  Hill  with  1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Sir 
William  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  town,  and  attacked  Lord  Wilmot, 
but  was  totally  discomfited. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress  Matilda, 
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granting  to  her  burgesses  '  Da  Divisis'  fVeedoio  of  toll  throughout  nil 
England  ami  the  port*  of  the  MO.  Devize*  returned  nu-nilH-n  <••  tin- 
parliament*  of  Edward  I.,  to  two  of  Edward  II.,  and  cou»Untly  since 
the  4th  of  Edward  III.  The  summer  assizes  for  the  county  are  held 
at  Devises.  The  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  are  held  here  in  rota- 
tion with  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlborough.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  the  town. 

Devizes  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  Kennet 
Canal :  it  consist*  of  several  street*  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  contains  many  good  houses.  Being  built  on  an  elevated  site,  the 
town  is  well  drained.  The  town-ball  is  &  handsome  modern  building, 
in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market  is  held. 

St.  John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  with  a  square  embattled  tower, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept,  chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapels. 
Of  St.  Mary's  church  the  chancel  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  was  rebuilt 
by  William  Smyth,  who  died  in  1436.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers. 
There  are  a  church  charity  school,  a  British  school,  a  literary  institu- 
tion, a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  of  considerable  importance,  is  now 
extinct.  The  silk  manufacture,  malting,  and  the  manufacture  of  snuff, 
afford  employment.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  is  the  largest 
in  the  west  of  England  for  corn.  A  large  cross,  erected  in  1815  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  is  in  the  market-place.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  4th  of 
February  for  horses ;  Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  and 
June  13th,  July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hops, 
cloth,  tic.  Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  12th 
century,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

(Hoare,  WUtthire  ;  Communication  from  Devizei.) 
DEVONPORT.     [PLYMOUTH.] 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west  part  of 
England.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
having  for  its  angles — on  the  west  Hartland  Point  on  the  Bristol 
Channel;,  on  the  north  the  boundary  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of  the  same  channel ;  on  the  east  the 
boundary  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  near  Lyme  Regis ;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  Point,  near  the 
Start  Point,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel.  Devonshire  lies 
between  50°  12'  and  51°  15'  N.  lat,  2°  54'  and  4°  33'  W.  long.  The 
county  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  N.E.  by 
Somersetshire;  E.  by  Dorsetshire;  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  English 
Channel ;  and  W.  by  Cornwall,  from  which  it  is  separated  along  part 
of  the  boundary-line  by  the  river  Tamer.  An  insulated  portion  of 
the  county  is  inclosed  between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  and 
the  boundaries  as  given  above  include  an  insulated  portion  of  Dorset- 
shire which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Devonshire.  The  length  of 
this  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  71  miles  ;  the  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  about  68  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  about  2590 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  532,959;  in  1851  it  was 
667,098,  being  on  increase  of  6'4  per  cent. 

Coatt-litu,  Jilandt. —  The  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  which 
bounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north-west  is  for  the  moat  part 
steep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towards  Somersetshire  the  coast-line 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  for  about  twenty-two  miles,  measured  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  border  of  Somersetshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of 
Ilfracombe  :  along  one  part  of  this  line  there  are  cliffs,  in  the  other 
parts  the  coast  though  steep  is  not  broken  -or  precipitous :  there  are 
no  marked  headlands.  From  Bull  Point  to  Mortc  Point  the  coast 
forms  a  small  bay  bounded  by  cliffs ;  from  Morte  Point  to  Baggy 
Point  it  forms  a  larger  and  deeper  bay,  with  cliffs  at  each  extremity 
and  a  low  shelving  beach  in  the  middle.  From  Baggy  Point  to  Hart- 
land  Point  the  coast  forms  the  deep  bay,  Barnstaple  or  Bideford  Bay, 
into  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  empties 
iUelf.  From  Baggy  Point  to  the  estuary  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge 
the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  with  a  multitude  of  sand-hills,  called 
liraunton  Barrows ;  from  the  oatuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  Point 
the  coast  is  lined  with  steep  cliffs  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  Point 
the  coast,  still  lined  with  cliffx,  runs  south  or  south  by  west  to  the 
border  of  Cornwall.  This  coast  presents  in  several  places  very  pic- 
turesque views,  especially  about  Lynmouth  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  border  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  Clovelly  in 
•MM  Bay. 

The  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  which  bounds  the  county  on  the 
south,  runs  wert-south-west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme  Regis 
(in  DonwUhirc),  22  miles  measured  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ex.  This  coast  is  lined  with  cliffs  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  is  marked  by  one  headland,  Beer  Head,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Seaton  Bay.  The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  this  line.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  the  coast,  lined 
with  cliffs,  runs  south-eouth-wcrt  (i  mile*  to  the  mouth  of  the  Toign, 
and  thence  6  miles  south  or  south  by  east  to  the  headland  called 
Hope's  Nose,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.  Tor  Bay  is  a 
deep  bay  bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  Head,  having  a  shelving 
beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  <  ull.-.l 
Koundbam  Head,  and  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity,  llerry 


Head  appears  to  have  been  the  Promontorium  Hellrnis  of  the  an 
(liicliard  of  Circiuviiter.)  From  Berry  Head  to  Plymouth  Sound  the 
general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky.  In  this  port  of  the  oou 
there  are  several  bays.  About  two  or  three  miles  of  coast  on  tin- 
west  side  of  Plymouth  Sound  belong  to  Devonshire.  1'h 
Sound  is  three  miles  wide  and  extends  many  miles  inland.  It  receives 
from  the  north-west  the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Ly nlier  or  St.  Her- 
man's River),  upon  the  textuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town 
of  Devonport,  formerly  '  Dock,'  the  royal  dockyard  of  which  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from  the  north-east 
the  Plym,  the  tcstuary  of  which  is  called  Cutwater.  Mill  Bay  and 
Sutton  Pool  are  small  inlets  at  the  bottom  of  Plymouth  Sound  ;  the 
latter  is  almost  encircled  by  the  town  of  Plymouth.  [PLYMOUTH.]  The 
Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from  155  to  160  miles;  55  to 
60  miles  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  about  100  miles  on  the  Kngli^h 
Channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  10  to  11  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Hartland  Point,  is  a  moss  of  granite,  except  the  extreme  soutli.ru 
end,  which  is  grauwacke,  21  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
1  mile  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  is  about  1000  acres.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  rocks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two 
men  can  scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  occupied  by  a  lighthouse.  The  northern  purtof  Lundy  Island 
rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part 
200  feet  high.  There  is  an  abundance  of  puffins  and  rabbits,  and  the 
island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1851  was  34.  Their  princijial  business  is  shooting  rabbits  for  their 
skins,  and  puffins  for  their  feathers.  The  island  was  sold  in  1840  for 
about  U870/.  St.  Nicholas  Island,  which  is  fortified,  is  in  Plymouth 
Sound. 

Surface,  Hydrography. — Devonshire  is  more  uniformly  hilly  than 
any  other  of  the  large  counties  of  England.  The  principal  ran 
hills  may  be  considered  as  offsets  from  the  elevated  districts  of  1  '.irt- 
moor,  Exmoor,  and  Blackdown.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land  of 
irregular  elevation,  having  its  greatest  elevation  towards  the  north, 
and  containing  the  highest  ground  iu  Devonshire.  The  highest  part 
of  Dartmoor  is  Yeo  Tor,  which  attains  a  height  of  2050  feet  above  the 
sea.  Other  hills  in  different  parts  of  Dartmoor  vary  in  height  from 
2000  feet  down  to  658  feet. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  miles  from  north  to  south  (from  li- 
near Okehompton,  to  the  Plymouth  road  between  the  rivers  Ernie  and 
Avon  or  Aune) ;  and  14  miles  from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mart-ton  Hampstcad  to  that  of  Tavistock.  This  immense 
waste  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Bcrger  ('  QeoL  Trans.,'  voL  i.  p.  1 1!<) : 
— "  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dartmoor)  the 
country  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  appearance,  presenting  a  vast 
plain,  extending  beyond  the  visible  horizon.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  formed  by  swellings  and  undulations  gradually  overtopping  each 
other,  without  ever  forming  distinct  mountains.  There  is  neither 
vegetation  nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  soil  of 
very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  sufficient  food  to  support 
some  dwarf  colts  as  wild  as  the  country  they  inhabit"  The  area  of 
Dartmoor  Forest  has  been  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000  acres. 
Part  of  the  waste  is  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parishes,  the 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  common,  or  as  it  is  termed 
the  right  of  venville,  on  these  appropriated  parts.  The  rest  of  Dart- 
moor, to  which  the  name  of  Dartmoor  Forest  (frequently  given  to 
the  whole  waste)  strictly  applies,  and  which  belongs  to  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  has  been  found  by  survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was 
on  this  part  that  the  prison  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the 
prisoners  of  war.  The  highest  part  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  enmity  (the  Taw,  the  Dart, 
the  Teign,  Ac.)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  succession  of  morasses 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  successive  crops  of  aquatic  plants  with 
which  this  part  teems :  these  morasses  are  in  some  parts  40  to  60  feet 
deep,  in  others  not  more  than  5  feet  In  several  places  there  have 
been  land-slips,  owing  to  the  over-accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these 
slips  would  be  more  frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  '  tors ' 
which  continually  rise  to  the  surface.  Peat  is  dug  iu  this  forest;  and 
many  sheep  are  pastured  there  in  summer,  and  some  all  the  year 
round.  The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  Forest  causes  it  to  have  a  much 
lower  average  temperature  than  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
average  difference  of  the  temperature  at  Ilfracombe,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  county,  and  Okehampton,  just  on  tin-  northern  border  of 
Dartmoor,  is  10°  5'  of  Fahrenheit :  in  summer  the  difference  is  small, 
but  iu  winter  it  rises  to  16°  or  18°.  Numerous  stone  circles,  cairns, 
macnhirs  or  rude  upright  stones,  cromlechs,  stone  circular  huts,  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  earliest  period  abound  in  various  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  whole  district  is  full  of  interest.  Dartmoor  has  been 
excellently  described  and  its  natural  history  and  antiquities  illustrated 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Howe,  in  his  'Perambulation  of  the  Ancient 
Forest  of  Dartmoor.'  Amicombe  Hill,  Okement  Hill,  and  others,  are 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.  l!rent  Tor  (802  feet,  according  to  Dr. 
Merger)  and  Blackdown,  both  near  Tavutock,  border  upon  Dartmoor, 
but  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  on  elevated  plain  :  the  descent  to 
the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.     From  Dartmoor  several  i 
of  hills,  composed  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the  transition  series  branch  off 
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one  from  the  north-west  part  of  it,  near  Okehampton,  runs  in  the 
direction  of  Hartland  Point,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tamer  from 
that  of  the  Torridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the 
valleys  of  the  various  feeders  of  the  Tamer.  Another  branch  running 
northward  separates  the  valley  of  the  Okement  and  afterwards  of  the 
Torridge  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  terminates  near  the  junction  o; 
these  last  two  rivers.  Another  branch  runs  eastward  towards  Exeter 
turns  to  the  south-south-east  near  that  city,  and  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign.  A  branch  which  this  range  sends  off  soon 
after  leaving  Dartmoor  runs  north-eastward,  separates  the  basin  ol 
the  Ex  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  connects  the  heights  of  Dartmoor 
with  those  of  Exmoor.  Another  range  running  south-east  from 
Dartmoor  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Teign  and  the  Dart. 

Exmoor  is  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  elevation 
towards  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the  transition  class, 
and  is  chiefly  included  in  Somersetshire,  but  extends  into  the  north 
and  north-east  parts  of  Devon.  Its  highest  point,  Dunkerry  Beacon, 
Somersetshire,  attains  to  the  height  of  1668  feet,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey ;  on  the  west  Chapman  Barrows  attains  a  height  ol 
1540  feet.  A  range  of  hills  extends  from  Exmoor  along  the  north 
coast  of  Devonshire  to  Morte  Bay ;  some  of  the  summits  are  probably 
1000  feet  high.  The  ridges  of  Exmoor  Forest  and  the  branches  which 
it  sends  off  towards  the  south  separate  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  consists  of  Blackdown,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  between  Taunton  and 
Honit  n  ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hills  which  it  sends  off,  chiefly  to  the 
southward,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Otter  from  those  of  the  Ex  on 
one  side,  and  the  Axe  on  the  other,  and  dividing  from  each  other'the 
valleys  watered  by  the  several  affluents  of  the  Otter  and  the  Axe. 
These  hills  have  flat  tabular  summits ;  their  steeper  side  is  toward 
the  west.  This  line  of  high  lands  varies  in  height  from  about  600  to 
750  feet. 

The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
important.  The  Ex  rises  at  Exhead  in  Exmoor,  Somersetshire,  and 
flows  south-east  to  Exton,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  border  of  Devonshire  about  18  or  19  miles  from  its  source.  For 
about  2  miles  it  divides  Devonshire  from  Somersetshire,  being  joined 
in  this  part  by  the  river  Barle,  which  also  rises  in  Exmoor,  and  has  a 
south-east  course  of  22  to  24  miles  through  Somersetshire  before  it 
falls  into  the  Ex.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle  the  Ex 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  with  a  very 
circuitous  course,  to  Tiverton,  receiving  in  its  way  several  feeders,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  Batham,  which  flows  from  the  border  of 
Somersetshire  past  Bampton,  and  falls  into  the  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern 
bank ;  and  the  Loman  which  flows  from  the  hills  on  the  Somersetshire 
border,  near  Bampton,  and  joins  the  Ex  on  its  left  bank  at  Tiverton. 
From  Tiverton  the  Ex  flows  still  southward,  13  miles,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Culm,  receiving  by  the  way,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Dart  from 
the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  Molton ;  and  about  2  miles 
lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  Creedy,  which  passes  near  Crediton, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Yeo  below  that  town.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Creedy  the  Ex  flows  southward  to  Exeter,  and  then  south-east  to 
Topsham,  where  it  receives  the  Clist :  just  above  Topsham  the  Ex 
becomes  a  tide-river.  The  tideway  of  it  is  about  5  miles  long  and 
about  a  mile  wide  at  high  water.  A  sand-bank,  dry  at  low-water, 
divides  its  mouth  into  two  channels.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is 
544  miles.  A  canal,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  runs  by 
the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topsham :  this  canal,  which 
was  originally  more  than  3  miles  long,  has  been  lengthened  so  as  to 
enter  the  tideway  lower  down.  By  this  canal  and  the  tideway  of  the 
river  vessels  can  get  up  to  Exeter. 

The  Culm,  mentioned  above,  rises  near  Church  Staunton,  in  the 
Blackdown  hills,  just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows 
westward  to  the  village  of  Uffculm ;  thence  south-west  to  the  town 
of  Collumpton,  or  Cullumpton,  and  thence  south-west  into  the  Ex. 
The  total  length  of  the  Culm  is  about  25  miles. 

The  Torridge  rises  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  at 
the  Ditchen  hills  near  Clovelly,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
Tamer  [CORNWALL],  and  flows  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  of  East  and  West  Putford ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-east, 
»nd  runs  to  Bradford  Mill,  where  it  receives  the  Waldon  on  its  right 
bank.  From  Bradford  Mill  it  runs  eastward  past  Sheepwash,  or  Ship- 
wash,  to  the  junction  of  the  stream  which  passes  Hatherleigh ;  and 
thence  north-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Okement,  which  is  formed  of 
two  brooks  (East  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on  Dartmoor  and 
unite  at  Okehampton.  From  the  junction  of  the  Okement  the  Tor- 
ridge  has  a  very  sinuous  course  in  a  north-west  direction,  past 
Torrington  to  Bideford,  where  it  becomes  a  tide-river.  The  tideway 
from  Bideford  to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  unite, 
is  3  miles,  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  being  63  miles.  The 
Torridge  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  Bideford,  and  for  boats  to  Wear 
Giffarcl,  4  or  5  miles  higher  up. 

The  Taw  rises  at  Taw-Head,  Dartmoor,  on  the  slope  of  Okement 
Hill,  and  has  a  northward  course  to  below  the  mill  and  village  of 
Brushford  :  thence  it  has  a  winding  course  in  a  north-north-west 
direction  to  the  junction  pf  the  Little  Dart,  which  rises  in  the  range 
of  hills  connecting  Dartmoor  with  Exmoor,  and  flows  westward  past 
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Chumleigh  into  the  Taw.  From  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart  the 
Taw  flows  northward  to  the  junction  of  the  Mole,  which  rises  on 
North  Molton  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the  border  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire,  passes  North  and  South  Molton,  and  after  receiving 
the  Bray,  which  also  rises  on  Exmoor,  joins  the  Taw  on  its  right 
bank.  After  the  junction  of  the  Mole  the  Taw  flows  north-north-west 
to  Barnataple,  where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  about 
5  miles  in  length  from  Barustaple  to  the  junction  of  the  Torridge, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  Taw  is  48  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Bamstaple,  and  for  boats  to  New  Bridge,  3  or 
4  miles  higher.  The  sestuary  of  the  united  rivers  Taw  and  Torridge 
is  not  two  miles  long. 

The  Dart  rises  at  Dart-Head  on  Dartmoor.  The  head  of  the  East 
Dart,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Okement  Hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement  and  the  Taw. 
It  flows  south-east  to  the  junction  of  the  West  Dart  at  Dartmeet 
Bridge,  between  Ashburton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  flows  south-east  past  Buckfastleigh  and  Totnes,  to  its  outfall 
j  ust  below  Dartmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  36  miles.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  Totnes  10  or  11  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river :  above  this 
place  the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  navigation  is  chiefly  used  to 
convey  coal  and  shelly-sand  manure  to  Totnes  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  export  the  produce  of  the  tin,  lead,  and  copper-mines,  worked 
on  the  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest.  The  entrance  to  the  river  forms 
a  good  harbour. 

The  Teign  (the  North  Teign)  rises  near  Siddaford  Tor,  Dartmoor, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Dart,  and  after  flowing  to 
the  north  turns  eastward  and  flows  to  Dunsford,  between  Exeter  and 
Moreton  Hampstead.  It  then  runs  south  to  near  Chudleigh,  receiving 
by  the  way  the  West  Teign  or  Bovey  River  from  North  Bovey  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot ;  below  Newton 
Bushel  it  has  an  eastward  course  (chiefly  tideway)  into  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  33  miles :  it  is  navigable  up  to 
Newton  Bushel,  5  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blackdown,  near  the  village 
of  Otterford,  and  flows  south-south-west  past  Honiton,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
and  Otterton,  into  the  sea  about  5  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ex. 
It  is  not  navigable,  and  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  note.  The  Axe 
rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  far  from  Beaminster,  and  has  a  circuitous 
course  (north-west,  west,  and  south-west)  of  16  miles,  through  Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire  to  Axminster.  Below  Axminster 
it  flows  7  or  8  miles  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth, 
receiving  the  Yart  from  the  hills  adjacent  to  Blackdown.  Its  whole 
length  is  26  miles. 

The  Avon,  or  Anne,  the  Erme,  and  the  Yealm  rise  on  the  southern 
side  of  Dartmoor,  and  flow  southward  into  the  sea  between  Plymouth 
Sound  and  Bolt  Head.  They  are  respectively  23,  14J,  and  14  miles 
long.  The  Aune  and  the  Yealm  have  each  a  navigable  tideway  of 

3  miles,  the  Erme  of  2  miles.     The  Plym  rises  near  the  Erme,  and 
flows  south-south-west  16  miles  into  Plymouth  Sound  at  Plymouth. 
Its  tideway,  Catwater,  is  3  miles  long.     The  Tamer,  which  divides 
Cornwall  from  Devonshire,  has  been  already  described.     [CORNWALL.] 
Its  principal  Devonshire  feeders  are  the  Deer  (9  miles  long),  which 
flows   past   Holsworthy;   the   Carey   (13  miles   long),  and  the  Lyd 
(13J  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor ;  both  these  joiu  the  Tamer 
near  Launceston ;  and  the  Tavy,  or  Tay  (23  miles  long),  which  rises 
on  Dartmoor,  and  flows  past  Tavistock.     The  Tavy  joins  the  tideway 
of  the  Tamer,  and  has  itself  a  tideway  of  more  than  3  miles.     The 
Lew  Water  (9  miles  long)  and  the  Thistle  Brook  (10  or  11  miles  long) 
are  feeders  of  the  Lyd ;  and  the  Wallcomb  (13  miles  long)  is  a  feeder 
of  the  Tavy.     There  is  a  picturesque  fall  on  the  Lyd,  near  Lidford, 

4  or  5  miles  from  its  source.     The  other  rivers  of  the  county  are  too 
small  to  require  particular  notice.    It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn 
(11  miles  long)  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  long)  on  the 
south  coast.   Salcombe  harbour,  between  Bolt  Head  and  Prawle  Point, 
is  the  aestuary  of  several  small  streams  to  which  the  maps  do  not 
assign  a  name.     This  ajstuary  is  navigable  up  to  Kingsbriclge,  4  miles 
from  the  mouth. 

Communications. — The  Bude  and  Holsworthy  Canal,  with  which  is 
connected  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal,  enters  this  county  from 
Cornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and  proceeds  in  a  very  circuit- 
ous course  of  more  than  15^  miles  to  Thombury  on  the  river  Waldou, 
where  the  canal  terminates.  It  has  two  inclined  planes  in  Devonshire 
and  two  in  Cornwall :  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  tunnel.  A  short 
canal  extends  from  Torringtou  along  the  valley  of  the  Torridge  for 
about  4  miles,  and  opens  into  that  river  at  Wear  Giffard,  between 
Torrington  and  Bideford,  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  begins. 
The  Stover,  or  Teigngrace  Canal  is  connected  with  the  Teign  at 
Newton  Bushel,  and  extends  about  4  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river 
.owards  Bovey  Tracey.  The  Tavistock  Canal  extends  4  miles  from 
Tavistock  to  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer ;  it  has  a  tunnel  one  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  a  branch  2  miles  long,  to  Millhill  slate-quarries.  The 
3xeter  Canal  has  been  noticed.  The  Grand  Western  Canal  from 
Taunton  in  Somersetshire  extends  to  Tiverton,  and  thence  to  Exeter 
where  it  joins  the  Exeter  Canal. 

The  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Western 
ine,  enters  the  county  3  miles  west  of  Wellington,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
vest  direction  to  Exeter,  about  20  miles.  A  branch  of  about  5  miles 
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ran*  off  from  it  to  Tiverton.  The  main  line  in  continued  by  the  South 
DcTon  line,  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Ex  to  it*  mouth,  whence 
it  U  carried  by  the  coast  to  Teiinimouth,  then  tip  the  valley  of  ill- 
Teign  to  Newton  Bushel,  where  a  branch  6  miles  lout;  runs  off  to 
Ti'rquiv,  while  the  main  line  proceeds  by  Totnes  t<>  Plymouth:  ita 
whole  length  is  S3  mile*.  A  short  line  runs  from  Exeter  to  Crediton. 
[CHEDITOX.]  There  U  a  railway  from  Dartmoor,  near  tin-  pri*>n, 
originally  built  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  river  Plyin  near  Plymouth  : 
a  branch  from  Catdown  and  Sutton  Pool,  clone  to  Plymouth,  join-  this 
railway  at  ita  termination  on  the  Plym.  The  length  of  the  railway 
and  branch  together  ia  about  25}  mile.*.  A  tram-road,  8  miles  long, 
formed  of  granite  block*,  extends  from  the  Haytor  quarries  to  the 
Teigngraco  Canal 

There  are  four  roads  between  London  and  Exeter,  which  were 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  railways  traversed  by  the  mails. 
The  Devonport,  Exeter,  and  Bath  mail-road  enters  this  county  between 
Wellington  and  Collumpton,  and  passes  south-west  through  Bradniuch 
to  Exeter,  and  thence  by  Chudleigh,  Newton,  and  Totnes  to  Devouport. 
The  Exeter  mail-road  euters  Devonshire  between  Chard  and  Honiton, 
from  which  place  it  runs  to  Exeter.  The  Penzonce,  Falmouth,  and 
Exeter  mail-road  enters  Devonshire  between  Bridport  and  Axmiuster, 
an-!  proceeds  by  Honitoii  to  Exeter,  and  thence  by  Okehampton, 
skirting  the  north  side  of  Dartmoor,  to  Poulston  Bridge,  where  it 
<  ionium  the  Tamer  into  Cornwall.  The  Falmouth,  Devonport,  and 
Exeter  mail-road  enters  the  county  between  Ilminster  and  Honiton 
and  runs  to  Exeter,  and  thence  by  Chudleigh  and  Ashburton  to 
Plymouth  and  Devonport,  whence  the  mail  is  conveyed  across  the 
actuary  of  the  Tamer  into  Cornwall.  There  are  several  other  roads 
of  inferior  importance. 

Geological  Structure. — A  few  spots  occur  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  county  and  along  the  coast  between  Sidmouth  and  the  border 
of  Dorsetshire,  which  ore  occupied  by  outlying  portions  of  the  chalk 
formation.  The  sections  of  these  portions  on  the  coast  present  the 
last  chalk  cliffs  toward  the  west.  In  the  cliffs  eastward  of  the  Axe, 
the  chalk  occupies  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  cliff;  the  central 
part  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of  green-sand  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
lias  :  for  the  chalk  and  green-sand  in  their  extension  u  outward  overlie 
the  other  formations,  which  elsewhere  are  found  beneath  them  and 
rest  immediately  upon  the  lias.  Westward  of  the  Axe,  where  the 
chalk  cliff*  reappear,  the  chalk  dips  rapidly  towards  the  west :  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  has  been  detached  and  has 
subsided  toward  the  beach,  the  shattered  mass  of  chalk  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  picturesque  forms. 

The  green-sand  formation  presents  on  the  confines  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Devonshire  many  outlying  masses  forming  considerable  hills.  To 
this  formation  belong  the  Bat-topped  hills  of  Blackdown,  the  range 
connected  with  them  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Otter  and 
the  Axe,  and  the  branches  of  tins  range  which  separate  the  smaller 
valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Axe  and  by  the  Sid.  A  range 
extending  westward  from  the  Blackdown  hills,  and  bounding  the  valley 
of  the  Culm  on  the  north,  also  belongs  to  the  green-laud  formation  : 
and  beyond  Exeter  the  range  of  the  Haldon  hills,  divided  only  by 
the  valley  of  the  Teign  from  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  is  capped  by 
green-Hand ;  thus  affording  u  remarkable  instance  of  the  approximation 
of  primitive  rocks  and  those  of  much  later  formation.  The  green- 
land  heights  in  Devonshire  are  for  the  moat  part  in  the  state  of 
unreclaimed  heath. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blackdown  and  connected  ranges,  the 
green-sand  rest*  upon  lias,  the  lowest  of  the  oolitic  series  of  forma 
tiona,  Lias  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Axe  above  Axminster,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Yart  On  the  western  and  southern 
side*  of  Blackdown  the  green-sand  overlies  all  the  oolitic  formations, 
and  rests  immediately  upon  the  red  marl,  which,  with  tho  accompany- 
ing sandstone  and  conglomerate,  constituting  the  formation  designated 
the  new  red-sandstone,  occupies  the  tract  from  the  Blackdown  hills 
westward  to  the  valley  of  the  Loman  and  the  Ex  :  it  constitutes  the 
bed  of  the  Loman,  but  extends  not  quite  to  the  bank  of  tin-  Kx, 
which  flows  for  the  most  part  over  a  bed  of  transition  rocks.  Between 
Silrerton  and  Exeter  the  n-.l  marl  is  found  extending  westward  across 
I'.x  and  the  Greedy,  and  along  tho  valley  of  the  Yco,  nearly  to 
the  valley  of  the  Taw.  It  extends  southward  from  the  Blackdown 
hills  along  the  valley  of  the  Otter,  and  across  tho  country  between 
the  Otter  and  the  Ex  to  the  coast  j  crosses  the  Ex  immediately  below 
Kxeter,  and  extend*  along  the  coast  with  some  interval  to  Torbay ;  it 
forms  the  valley  of  tho  Sid  and  the  Coly,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Yart,  and  the  picturesque  cliffs  about 
ihkbacombe  R*y.  The  green-Hand  which  caps  the  Haldon  hills  rests 
chiefly  on  this  formation. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  various  formations  enumerated  above 
is  small,  compared  with  that  which   consist*  of  the  rocks  of  th 
transition  claw.    These,  the  carbonaceous  series  of  De  la  Beche,  th. 
Devonian  system  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  occupy  ill  the  count; 
northward  and   westward  of  the    new    red-sandstone,  except   the 
primitive  district  of  Dartmoor.     Tho  western  side  of  Great  ll,M"t 
(green-land)  rest*  upon  the  transition  rocks.     These  transition  rock 
consist  of  an  argillaceous  slate,  grauwacke,  which  in  the  neighlxnir 
hood  of  Dartmoor  does  not  attain  to  an  average  elevation  of  more 
than  600  feet ;  except  on  the  western  flank  of  the  moor,  where  i 


orms  a  steep  eminence  of  more  that   1100  feet     In  tho  north  of 

;i  rises  considerably  higher,  and  the  height-  "f  Kxm...r  (whii-h 

are  in  some  piirU  1800  feet  high)  consist  of  it     In  this  part  of  th'- 

ounty  tho  rocks  which  compose  the  formation  differ  materially  in 

belr  mineralogical  characters:    they  have  for  the  most   part  the 

tnicturc  of  sandstones,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  quartz  and 

lay,  l.tit  in  different  proportions  ;  quartz  predominating  in  the  coarser 

ml  clay  in  the  finer  grained  varieties;  these  last  graduate  into  a  fine 

late,  tho  lamina-  of  which  are  as  thin  as  paper.      The  strata  of  grau- 

in  ke  near  ('Welly  incline  in  every  direction,  and  describe  the  most 

pricious  and  picturesque  forms.     The  undulating  surface  of  the 

luntry  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  predominance  of  the  argillaceous 

lute,  which  is,  of  all  the  rocks  of  earlier  formation,  the  most  subject 

o  decomposition.    These  slate  rocks  ore  quarried  for  roofing-slates ; 

hey  are  metalliferous,  affording  ironstone  and  veins  of  tin,  copper, 

ind  lead ;  the  veins  or  lodes  which  yield  tin  or  copper,  run,  ss  in 

'oniwall,  from  north-east  to  south-west  (approaching  more  or  less 

o  east  and  west),  and  those  which  afford  lend  run  nearly  at  right 

angles  to  these.     Tho  strata  in  the  mining  field  about  Tavistock  which 

•ields  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese,  are  traversed  by  porpli . 

el  van)  beds,  bearing  nearly  east  and  west     A  few  lead  and  > 

nines  are  wrought  in  North  Devon  :  the  lead  is  combined  with  silver. 

n  many  parts  of  the  transition  district,  beds  of  limestone  and  """«*m 

of  greenstone  occur.     The  limestone  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth, 

["or  Bay,  Ashburton,  Newton  Bushel,  and  Chudleigh,  as  containing 

organic  remains  and  alternating  with  argillaceous  slate,  may  be  referred 

o  the  transition  series ;   the  limestone  is  quarried  for  buildin 

burnt  for  manure ;  beautifully  veined  marble  is  worked  in  different 

places.      The  limestone  of  the  north  of  Devon  which  crosses  the 

county  in  parallel  courses  east  and  west,  may  be  referred  to  the  same 

series. 

It  is  in  the  transition  district  that  the  imperfect  cool  or  lignite, 
called  Bovey  coal,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  Bovey  Heath  field,  on  the 
right  or  south-west  bank  of  tho  West  Teign  or  Bovey  River,  in  a  plain 
where  the  strata  of  it  rise  to  the  surface.  It  lies  in  parallel  seams 
rom  4  to  1 6  feet  thick,  at  0  or  8  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet,  and  exhibits  a  gradation  from  the  most  perfect 
igneous  texture  to  a  substance  nearly  approaching  the  character  of 
jit  coal.  Potters' -cloy  and  pipe-clay  are  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. These  various  substances  are  of  a  later  formation,  and  are 
deposited  with  intermingled  beds  in  a  basin  formed  of  older  rocks. 
The  Bovey  coal  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  potteries  on  Boven  heatl.. 
by  the  poorer  people  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  its  difficult  and 
imperfect  combustion,  and  fetid  gas,  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

Mica  and  chlorite  slate  form  the  bold  rocky  coast  from  Start  Point 
to  Bolt  Tail.  Granite  forms  the  mass  of  Dartmoor.  Numerous] 
rocks,  called  tors,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  moor :  they 
appear  to  occupy  their  primitive  sites  and  to  owe  their  present  figure 
to  the  resistance  which  their  more  perfect  crystallisation  has  enabled 
them  to  offer  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Dartmoor 
granite  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  felspar  crystals  which  it 
contains;  it  is  much  valued  for  its  durability,  fineness  of  texture,  and 
the  size  of  the  blocks ;  it  is  quarried  and  exported  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  to  London.  It  is  metalliferous,  containing  veins 
of  tin,  even  the  rock  itself  being  sometimes  impregnated  with  this 
metal.  (Conybeare  and  Phillip's  'Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England 
and  \Valesj'  'Geological  Transactions;'  De  la  Beetle's  '  Report  on 
the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;'  Murchison's  'Silurian 
System ;'  'Geological  Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.') 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Devonshire  is  generally 
humid ;  the  temperature  however  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Along  the  south  coast  it  is  mild  and  equable, 
and  this  part  of  the  county  is  in  consequence  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  especially  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease!. 
The  south  coast  is  moist,  being  very  subject  to  light  misty  rains, 
known  as  the  '  Devonshire  drizzle ; '  it  is  also  liable  to  gales.  Myrtles 
and  other  tender  plants  grow  freely  in  the  open  air ;  and  snow  seldom 
lies  long  on  the  ground.  On  the  north  coast  the  winds  are  very  keen, 
and  the  climate  is  generally  colder.  The  moorland  countcy  about 
Dartmoor  is  also  cold  and  very  bleak,  but  healthy. 

The  lower  hills  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  surface  of  this 
county  are  covered  with  grass;  the  higher  with  moor  and  rock. 
The  county  contains  along  ita  numerous  riven  many  fertile  mead. .  •.  -. 
some  of  which  arc  only  imperfectly  irrigated,  and  others  not  at  all. 
Grass  seems  to  bo  the  natural  product  of  a  mild  moist  climate,  like. 
that  of  Devonshire,  in  which  corn  is  everywhere  a  secondary  object 
The  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  which  have  been 
rapidly  introduced  into  other  counties,  especially  in  the  north,  have 
not  been  so  generally  received  in  Devonshire.  The  oldest  system  of 
Devonshire  cultivation  is  a  rude  species  of  convertible  husbandry, 
very  different  from  what  is  called  by  that  name  in  tlr  mirth  ••!' 
England  nnd  south  of  Scotland.  When  grans  land  begins  to  wear 
out  by  injudicious  management,  or  from  a  natural  defect  in  the  soil, 
the  surface  is  pared  thin,  and  tho  sod  when  dried  is  bunit  in  heaps. 
The  ashes  thus  produced  stimulate  the  soil  and  enable  it  to  bear  a 
few  crops,  frequently  three  corn  crops  in  succession.  When  the  laud 
is  thus  nearly  exhausted,  it  is  laid  down  again  in  grass,  and  is 
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pastured  for  eight  or  nine  years,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
This  system  has  been  so  commonly  adopted  in  Devonshire,  that  the 
operation  of  paring  and  burning  is  frequently  called  '  Devonshiring,' 
or  as  contracted,  'Denshiring.'  It  is  now  however  less  practised 
than  formerly,  and  no  doubt  will  in  time  be  confined  to  land  abounding 
in  vegetable  matter  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  not  fertile,  as  in  peat 
or  turf. 

The  soil  of  Devonshire  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  rocks  of 
which  the  hills  are  composed,  which  are  granite,  grauwacke,  red- 
sandstone  and  slate,  and  marble.  The  decomposed  slate  gives  the 
argillaceous  part,  which  binds  the  siliceous  and  calcareous  sand 
produced  from  the  other  rocks.  The  waters  have  mixed  these 
substances  in  every  proportion ;  but  the  best  and  most  fertile  soils 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  in  the  proportions  which  form  a  good 
sound  loam  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes. 
A  great  part  of  North  Devon  is  of  more  than  average  fertility : 
and  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  highly  productive. 
Considerable  wastes  and  heaths  have  been  gradually  brought  into 
cultivation ;  and  although  many  wastes  and  commons  still  remain, 
and  there  are  extensive  moors  and  bogs  scarcely  susceptible  of 
improvement,  the  quantity  of  land  which  is  productive  in  grass  or 
corn  is  very  considerable  for  so  hilly  a  country.  The  grass  land 
occupies  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  soil  under  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  lands  on  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  crop  must  be  brought 
home  upon  horses,  which  carry  a  pack-saddle  with  large  hooks  on 
each  side,  in  which  the  sheaves  are  laid.  A  horse  so  loaded  looks  at 
a  distance  like  a  little  moving  stack,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  sheaves. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  is  raised  in  Devonshire  and 
sent  to  London,  where  they  obtain  good  prices.  They  were  formerly 
planted  in  lazy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but  the  superior  method  of  single 
rows  moulded  up  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam 
on  a  rocky  subsoil,  which  gives  a  dry  sound  bottom,  especially  if  it 
has  been  for  some  time  in  grass,  whether  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  very  good 
potatoes. 

Grass  land  being  far  more  abundant  in  Devonshire  than  arable 
land,  the  chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce  for  exportation  are 
butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock.  The  finest  and  richest  meadows 
are  situated  on  the  alluvial  borders  of  the  principal  rivers.  The 
upland  meadows  are  less  productive,  and  require  occasional 
manuring. 

The  clouted  or  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire  is  a  well-known 
delicacy.  It  is  made  by  heating  the  milk  on  the  hearth,  or  by 
means  of  a  stove,  to  a  degree  a  little  below  the  boiling  point,  when 
the  clouted  cream  rises  to  the  top  like  a  thick  scum,  and  is  taken  off 
when  cooled.  This  cream  being  merely  stirred  briskly  with  the 
hand  or  a  stick,  is  converted  into  butter.  The  butter  thus  produced 
is  iufeiior  to  that  made  from  cream  which  has  risen  slowly  and 
spontaneously.  In  the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  the  vale  of  Honiton 
the  cream  is  never  clouted,  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state  as  a 
luxury. 

The  cows  used  for  the  dairy  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  breed 
of  the  county,  and  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  handsomely  shaped, 
and  some  of  them  give  much  good  rich  milk.  In  general  however 
they  have  too  great  an  aptitude  to  become  fat  to  be  good  milkers. 
Cheese  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  and  is  consequently  inferior  in 
quality.  Where  porkers  are  in  request,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns,  they  are  profitably  fattened  on  the  skim-milk,  or  on 
the  whey,  with  the  addition  of  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  reared  and  annually  exported  from  all 
parts  of  Devonshire,  but  chiefly  the  northern  parts.  About  Barn- 
staple  and  South  Molton  the  best  breeds  are  met  with.  The  North 
Devon  oxen  are  famed  for  their  docility  and  activity  at  work,  and 
especially  for  their  great  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  cows  of  the  pure 
North  Devon  are  chiefly  kept  to  breed ;  for  the  dairy  they  are 
improved  by  a  cross  with  a  short-horn.  Some  very  fine  cows  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  vale  of  the  Ex  :  they  are  fine  in  the 
coat,  horn,  and  bone,  and  short  in  the  legs. 

The  sheep  fed  on  the  hills  and  wastes  of  this  county  are  distinguished 
by  fine  wool  and  excellent  flesh.  The  Exmoor  sheep  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  cold  bleak  mountains.  In  the  valleys 
some  remarkably  fine  sheep  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  the 
native  sheep  with  the  Leicester.  In  consequence  of  the  wet  state  of 
the  low  meadows  the  higher  pastures  are  resorted  to  for  breeding 
flocks,  but  it  requires  a  hardy  race  to  withstand  the  wet  and  cold 
winters  on  the  Devonshire  hills ;  for  frost  is  not  so  hurtful  to  lambs 
aa  continued  rains.  The  pasture  on  Dartmoor  Forest  is  very  good, 
and  the  rot  is  almost  unknown  there. 

The  race  of  pigs  in  Devonshire  is  very  good  generally;  and  in 
gome  districts,  where  care  has  been  taken  to  select  the  best  animals 
and  cross  the  breeds  with  judgment,  as  fine  hogs  are  fatted  as  in  any 
part  of  England. 

The  farm  buildings  in  Devonshire  are  frequently  very  inconveniently 
•ituatej  with  respect  to  the  farm.  The  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  chooie  a  sheltered  spot,  without  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
land  attached  to  the  farm.  The  materials  of  which  the  buildings  are 
constructed  are  stone  or  earth,  made  into  a  species  of  mortar,  and 


formed  into  thick  walls,  which  dry  and  harden  gradually,  and  are 
called  by  a  provincial  term,  '  cob  walls.' 

The  farms  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  more  level  parts  of 
England;  150  to  200  acres,  of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are  pasture, 
are  considered  a  large  farm.  There  are  also  in  this  county  many 
more  small  proprietors  and  lessees  for  99  years,  which  is  nearly  the 
same,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Britain.  They  are  mostly  frugal 
and  industrious,  and  if  they  do  not  cultivate  their  laud  in  the  most; 
approved  manner,  they  at  least  contrive  to  live  comfortably.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  requires  constant 
attention  and  the  eye  of  the  master  much  more  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  in  which  small  occupiers  are  generally  more  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  than  large  farmers. 

The  chief  beverage  of  the  Devonshire  people  is  cider;  the  cider 
made  in  this  county  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in 
England.  The  soil  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit-trees,  especially  on  a  loose  rocky  bottom, 
where  the  roots  may  insinuate  themselves  and  find  moisture  at  all 
times. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  has  greatly  diminished  the  timber 
which  formerly  abounded  in  Devonshire,  and  except  in  sheltered 
situations  trees  do  not  thrive  and  acquire  so  great  a  size  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  when  they  sheltered  one  another.  Coppice-wood 
however  is  plentiful,  most  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills  towards  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  being  covered  with  this  growth,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  valleys.  The  best  of  the  coppice- 
wood  is  used  for  fencing,  hurdles,  and  hop-poles.  In  some  parts 
there  are  extensive  furze  brakes,  which  are  usually  cut  every  five 
years  for  fuel.  The  wood  grown  in  Devonshire  is  chiefly  oak,  but 
beech,  ash,  and  elder  are  interspersed,  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation. 

Trees  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  in  Devonshire  seldom 
thrive  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  ;  but  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  they  succeed  well,  and  as  they  ascend  they  protect  each  other  ; 
and  thus  in  time  the  tops  may  be  covered.  Where  the  Scotch  fir 
and  larch  have  been  planted  in  sheltered  situations  they  grow  well. 

Divisions,  Towns,  &c. — In  the  Exon  Domesday  (a  description  of  the 
five  western  counties,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  aud  Cornwall, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  an  exact  transcript  of  the  returns 
made  by  the  Conqueror's  commissioners  at  the  time  of  the  general 
survey  from  which  the  great  '  Domesday '  itself  was  compiled),  which 
is  preserved  among  the  records  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter,  mention  is  made  of  at  least  33  hundreds  into  which 
Devonshire  was  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  roll,  a  document  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  33  hundreds  (including  that  of  Lovetot, 
incidentally  mentioned  as  co-extensive  with  the  mauor  of  Freming- 
ton)  are  noticed.  The  present  number  is  33.  The  county  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  the  southern  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  parliamentary  representation  :  each  division  sends  two 
members. 

Devonshire  contains  40  market-towns.  Of  the  most  important  we 
subjoin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  each  :— 

ASHBUHTON,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Dart ;  AXSIINSTER,  on  the  Axe ;  BAMPTON,  on  the  Batheru,  a  feeder 
of  the  Ex ;  BARNSTAPLE,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavv ; 
BEER  ALSTON,  between  the  Tamer  aud  Tavy ;  BIDEFORD,  on  the 
Torridge;  BRIXHAM,  near  Berry  Head,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Tor  Bay ;  South  Brent,  on  the  Auue ;  Chagford,  on  the  Teipru ; 
CHCDLEIGU,  on  the  Teigu;  Chulmleigh,  on  the  Dart;  COLLUMPTON, 
on  the  Culm;  COLYTON,  on  the  Coly,  a  feeder  of  the  Axe  ;  CREDITON, 
on  the  Greedy ;  Culmstock,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire ;  DART- 
MOUTH, a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart  ;  Devouport,  formerly 
called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  colloquially  Dock,  on  the  iestuary  of  the 
Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  parliamentary  borough;  EXETER,  a  city, 
and  the  county  town,  on  the  Ex ;  HatUerleigh,  on  the  Torridge ; 
HOLSWORTUY,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer ;  HONITON,  a  parliamentary 
borough  ou  the  Otter ;  ILFRACOMBE,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  KINGS- 
BRIDGE,  near  Star  Point ;  Modbury,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Erme ;  SOUTH 
MOLTON,  on  the  Mole ;  Moreton  Hampstead,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Dartmoor  :  NEWTON,  on  the  Teign  ;  OKEHA.MPTON,  on  the  Okemeut ; 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  on  the  Otter;  PLYMOUTH,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  and  one  of  the  great  naval  ports  of  England ; 
PLYMPTON,  on  the  Tory,  a  feeder  of  the  Plym ;  SIDMOUTH,  on  tho 
English  Channel ;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport ; 
TAVISTOOK,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavy ;  TEIQNMOUTH,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Teign ;  TIVERTON,  on  the  Ex,  a  parliamentary 
borough ;  TOPSHAM,  on  the  Ex ;  TORUINGTON,  on  the  Torridge ; 
TOTNES,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart;  and  Uffculme,  on  the 
Culnie.  The  towns  which  have  their  names  printed  in  small  capitals 
will  be  found  described  under  their  respective  titles ;  the  remainder 
we  notice  here,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851.  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse  will  be  found  described  under  PLYMOUTH. 

South  Brent,  population  of  the  parish  1203,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  and  on  the  river  Avon  or  Aune, 
26  miles  S.S.W.  from  Exeter  by  road,  and  36  miles  by  the  South 
Devon  railway.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of 
Dartmoor  Forest.  The  market  is  on  Friday ;  and  there  are  two  fairs 
in  the  year. 
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opulation  1557,  a  an  ancient  stannary  town,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Dartmoor  Forest  at  it*  north-eastern  angle,  16  mile*  W.  by  S.  from 
Exeter.  Thin  unall  town  lies  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot 
of  tome  rugged  and  lofty  hills.  The  houses,  irregularly  arranged, 
are  of  antique  appearance.  A  brook  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  the  native  granite. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Teign,  half  a  mile  above 
the  town.  Many  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  A 
few  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Calvinistic  Baptists.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  town  was  portly  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Chulwtleiyk,  or  Clumleigh,  population  1711,  is  a  small  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Dart,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Taw. 
It  is  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Barnstaple,  about  21 4  miles  N.W. 
from  Kzeter.  Many  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  SL  Mary  Magdalen,  was  much  damaged  by 
lightning  in  1797.  It  has  a  fine  tower,  and  contains  some  ancient 
screen  work.  The  church  was  formerly  collegiate.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Dissenters,  two  Endowed  Charity  schools,  and  a  British 
school.  The  manor  of  Chulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Courtenays, 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ; 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

Cidmttoel,  or  C'olumbttocl;  population  1224,  is  on  the  border  of 
Somersetshire,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Culm,  19  milea  N.E. 
from  Exeter.  There  is  a  market-house.  The  market  is  held  on 
Friday.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  clothing  trade,  which 
once  flourished  in  this  place,  has  much  decreased.  The  church 
contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  and  a  rich  doorway,  canopied  with 
foliage.  Thero  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

Uatherleiglt,  population  1710,  situated  about  28  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Exeter,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Torridge,  a 
short  distance  from  its  junction  with  the  Okement.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  a  few  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance.  The  market  is  on  Friday; 
there  are  four  cattle  fain  in  the  year,  and  a  large  cattle  market  on 
the  Friday  nearest  the  21st  of  March.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 
There  are  five  almshouses  and  a  Free  school  in  the  town. 

ifoJItury,  population  of  the  parish  1858,  is  on  a  rivulet  whose 
waters  flow  into  the  Erme  :  34  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  town  consists  principally 
of  four  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are 
in  general  fronted  with  slate  The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome, 
the  spire  is  134  feet  high.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Some  ruins  are  left  of  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Champernouneg,  who  held  the  manor  of 
Modbury,  and  lived  here  in  great  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Modbury  is  a  borough,  though  without  a  charter  of  incorporation  :  it 
•ent  representatives  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There 
was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedictines  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Stephen;  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VI.  and  its  revenues  given  to 
Eton  College.  The  market  is  on  Thursday :  there  is  a  great  market 
the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month ;  also  a  fair  in  the  mouth  of 
May.  There  are  here  a  Charity  school,  a  British  school,  and  two 
Infant  schools.  A  barrack  stands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

ilortton  Hamptttad,  population  of  the  parish  1858,  is  11  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Exeter,  near  the  eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded 
on  almost  every  side  by  lofty  hills.  The  principal  street  runs  for 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road.  Besides  the 
church,  which  is  ancient,  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
Baptist*,  Methodist*,  and  Unitarians;  also  a  Free  school,  a  school 
partly  supported  by  endowment,  and  Infant  schools.  There  are 
several  tan-yards,  a  rope  manufactory,  and  some  granite  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  two 
great  market*  and  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  townspeople 
are  in  general  strong  and  healthy,  and  remarkable  for  singularity  of 
diaKct  and  manners,  owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation.  In 

e  vicinity  arc  a  rocking  stone,  a  cromlech,  and  the  remains  of  a 
Druidical  temple. 

i'fculm,  or  Ufculau,  population  2098,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Culm,  »  feeder  of  the  Kx,  16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Exeter. 
Many  of  the  inhabitant*  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Uffculm  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manufac- 
*uri,n«tow'1:  •  JT*"1  I""*"!  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to 
Holland  by  the  Tivcrton  merchant*  Flannels  were  afterwards  made, 
but  these  manufactures  have  ceased.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday  • 
there  are  three  fain  in  the  year,  but  the  fain  have  declined.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  contain*  some  ancient  monuments  and 
a  richly  carved  wood  screen.  There  are  place*  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendent* and  Baptist*.  The  Grammar  Mhool,  founded  in  1701,  has 
an  income  of  461.  10*.  GA,  and  had  10  scholar,  in* Ml,  of  whom  one 
was  free. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  Tillage*,  with  the 


population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — Axmouih,  popula- 
tion 680,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axe,  21  miles  E.  from 
Exeter.  The  mouth  of  the  river  ban,  by  means  of  piers,  been  con- 
verted into  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  100  tons  burden. 
About  a  mile  E.  from  Axmouth  occurred  some  very  remarkable  land- 
slips on  the  26th  of  December,  1839,  which  caused  a  chasm  200  feet 
in  width  and  250  feet  in  depth,  extending  for  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  parallel  with  the  shore.  At  Whitlands,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  farther  to  the  east,  occurred  a  second  but  much 
smaller  landslip  on  the  3rd  of  the  following  February.  Seer,  19  miles 
K.  by  S.  from  Exeter,  population  1281,  a  small  cove  and  village, 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  celebrated  formerly  for  smuggling,  is 
situated  in  a  narrow  glen  through  which  a  stream  runs  and  falls  into 
the  sea  in  a  beautiful  cascade.  A  small  church  and  an  Independent 
chapel  are  in  the  village ;  the  sum  of  7000/.  was  lea  by  the  late  Lady 
Rolle  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  various  charitable 
institutions.  About  a  mile  from  the  village  is  a  large  cavern  extend- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground ;  its  depth  is  about  300  feet 
from  the  surface.  Berry  Pomeroy,  23  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter : 
population  of  the  parish,  1038.  The  church  is  a  fine  structure,  and 
contains  a  handsome  screen  and  several  monuments.  On  an  elevated 
rock  in  a  narrow  valley  are  the  picturesque  and  ivy-covered  ruins  of 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  the  oldest  part  of  which  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  William  I.  by  Ralph  de  la  Pomeroy.  The  ruins  are  of  great  extent, 
and  have  a  very  impressive  appearance.  li»tey  Traceg,  13  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Exeter  :  population  of  the  parish,  2086.  The  church  is 
ancient,  and  contains  a  coloured  stone  pulpit.  In  an  open  space  in 
the  village  are  the  shaft  and  steps  of  an  ancient  cross.  Close  to  the 
village  is  a  pottery,  established  in  1 772.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  sands 
and  clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain.  It  is  hero 
that  the  lignite,  known  as  Bovey  coal,  which  is  used  for  fuel,  is  found. 
The  market  has  been  discontinued  :  there  are  two  fairs,  one  in  March 
and  one  in  November.  Sov>,  16  miles  K.N.  K.  from  Exeter,  population 
of  parish  994,  a  small  town ;  many  of  the  houses  are  cob-built,  aud 
the  place  has  a  poor  appearance.  A  great  market  is  held  in  March, 
and  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  November.  Jirantcumbe,  18  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Exeter,  population  1017,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  three  valleys,  through  each  of  which  a  stream  descends, 
and  uniting  here  flow  together  into  the  sea  at  Brauscombe  Mouth. 
In  tlio  neighbourhood  are  numerous  petrifying  springs.  Suctland 
Monadiorum,  32  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter :  population,  1548. 
The  church,  a  very  handsome  building,  contains  a  uiouumcut  liy 
Bacon  to  Lord  Heathfiold,  the  heroic  defender  of  Gibraltar.  A  little 
to  the  south  of  the  village  is  Buckland  Abbey,  the  favourite  residence 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  BiuUei'jh  Satierton,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Exeter, 
population  included  in  East  Budleigb,  is  a  small  but  favourite  watering- 
place.  The  village  is  built  along  the  bottom  of  a  valley  running  to 
the  sea,  and  the  buildings  extend  on  both  sides  up  the  hill :  a  small 
brook  of  water  runs  through  the  main  street,  over  which  are  placed 
at  intervals  rustic  wooden  bridges.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the 
cob-built  village  of  Jludleiyh  Eatt :  population  of  the  parish,  2447.  In 
this  parish  is  Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  ;  it 
is  now  a  farmhouse.  Clorclly,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  population 
937,  a  picturesque  little  fishing  village  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock 
adjoining  the  sea.  The  church  is  a  neat  building.  Clovelly  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hcrriug-fi  jhrry  ;  as  many  as  9000  herrings  have  been 
taken  off  here  at  a  haul  Above  the  village  is  Clovelly  Court,  the  seat 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Combe  Martin,  42  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Exeter  :  population,  1441.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
constructed  of  light  red  stone,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  very  hand- 
some tower.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  trade 
of  Combe  Martin  is  inconsiderable.  Welsh  coal  is  imported,  and  corn 
and  bark  are  exported.  The  market  formerly  held  here  has  been  long 
discontinued.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  silver-lead  mines, 
which  have  been  worked  at  various  times  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Drcvttdgnton,  12  miles  W.  from  Exeter  :  population,  1232.  This 
village  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  Druidical  remains. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  remains  of  British  camps  on  the  river, 
aud  some  other  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hartland,  54  milra 
N.W.  from  Exeter  :  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  extensive  and 
contains  several  villages,  2183.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and 
there  are  two  cattle  fain  in  the  year.  The  church  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  near  the  sea.  At  Hartland  quay  corn  is  exported, 
aud  coal  and  limestone  imported.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel 
here.  Hartland  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin  for 
secular  priests ;  some  portions  of  the  cloisters  still  remain  :  they  arc 
in  the  early  English  style.  J/emyocl;  20  miles  N.E.  from  Exeter : 
population,  1185.  The  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt ;  it  contains  au 
old  font  of  Purbeck  stone  in  the  early  decorated  style.  Thero  are 
some  slight  remains  of  a  Norman  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kenton, 
61  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Exeter,  population  2067,  anciently  a  borough 
town  :  a  market  and  fair  were  formerly  held  here,  but  have  long  been 
discontinued.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.;  it  is  a  handsome  building  constructed  of  red  stone ;  the 
tower  is  100  feet  high ;  the  church  contains  a  fine  screen.  Lidford, 
31  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Exeter :  population,  271.  During  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  this  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Devonshire ;  it  con- 
sist* now  of  merely  a  few  small  cottages.  In  the  village  are  the  ruins 
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of  an  old  castle  and  the  weather-beaten  church.  Lidford  castle  was 
formerly  used  as  the  stannary  prison  for  the  Devonshire  mining  dis- 
tricts. A  bridge  extends  by  a  single  arch  of  only  a  few  feet  span  over 
a  dark  and  deep  chasm,  under  which  the  river  Lid  is  heard  falling 
50  or  60  feet  beneath.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  waterfall  at  Lid- 
ford,  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
grand.  Linton,  or  Lynton,  48  miles  N.N.W.  from  Exeter,  population 
1059,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  watering-place,  celebrated  for  its 
magnificent  scenery ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Lynn  Cliff,  and  has  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  small  pier  at  Linton,  and  fishing  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  Valley  of  Rocks,  a  spot  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  beauty,  is  about  a  mile  north- west  of  Linton.  Lynmouth 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  streams  East  and  West  Lynn,  which 
form  a  pretty  cascade  a  little  to  the  east  of  Linton.  The  view  of  the 
sea  is  very  extensive.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lynmouth  and  Linton 
is  much  frequented  by  anglers  :  the  Lynn  abounds  with  trout.  Otter- 
ton,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Exeter,  population  1231  ;  the  village,  which  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  is 
principally  composed  of  cob-built  cottages.  The  church  is  very  ancient, 
with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  ;  it  has  been  partly  restored  :  adjoining 
to  it  is  the  Mansion,  a  part  of  an  old  religious  house,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  Normandy  :  it  was  founded  by  King  John. 
The  manufacture  of  pillow-lace  is  carried  on  here.  Paignton,  23 
mile*  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  population  2746,  a  small  but  rapidly 
increasing  watering-place.  Before  the  Conquest  the  manor  belonged 
t :  >  1  •  see  of  Exeter,  and  some  slight  vestiges  of  the  bishop's  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  is  spacious  and  very  ancient ;  it 
contains  a  curious  stone  pulpit  carved  and  painted ;  on  the  exterior  of 
the  tower  is  an  arch  with  a  zigzag  moulding.  In  the  churchyard  are 
the  steps  and  shafts  of  an  ancient  cross.  Paignton  is  celebrated  for 
an  early  cabbage  Bent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Cider  is  made  here 
in  large  quantities.  The  beach  is  excellent ;  a  pier  was  constructed 
in  1838,  at  which  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  load.  Prince  Town, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter,  a  very  small  hamlet  on  Dartmoor.  Near 
Prince  Town  is  the  government  prison,  built  in  1806,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war :  the  prison  consists  of  seven  buildings,  each 
300  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  capable  of  holding  together  9600  men. 
Attached  to  the  prison  is  a  neat  chapel  to  contain  500  pel-sons.  This 
place  is  the  field  of  an  important  experiment  on  the  application  of 
convict  labour.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  a  number  of  convicts  were 
sent  down  here  to  be  employed  in  the  reclamation  of  a  portion  of  the 
moor  and  other  useful  works.  The  prison  being  of  such  extent,  and 
so  well  constructed  as  to  afford  abundance  of  room,  security,  and 
facility  of  supervision,  and  the  situation,  though  bleak  and  dreary, 
being  healthy,  while  it  is  sufficiently  removed  from  any  populous 
neighbourhood,  the  experiment  is  made  under  very  favourable  con- 
ditions. In  1852  the  available  accommodation  was  raised  from 
1000  to  1274.  On  December  31st,  1852,  there  were  in  the  prison 
1133.  The  average  number  for  the  year  was  1027.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  339  were  sent  with  tickets  of  leave  to  Van  Diemeu's  Land 
and  Western  Australia,  and  37  received  free  pardons.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1853,  was  30,042Z. ;  the  total 
value  of  the  labour  applied  in  and  about  the  prison,  and  for  making 
roads,  reclaiming  lands,  &c.  was  estimated  at  15,473t  Seventy  acres  of 
land  were  reclaimed  from  the  waste  in  1852.  There  are  now  under 
cultivation  98  acres,  well  drained,  and  surrounded  with  stone  walls. 
Flax,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  and  carrots  are  grown, 
but  potatoes  have  not  hitherto  succeeded.  Sixty  cows  are  kept,  and 
the  grass-land  furnishes  pasture  and  hay  sufficient  for  them.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  pigs  are  also  kept.  In  the  garden  within  the 
prison  there  are  vegetables  grown  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  Belts 
of  forest-trees  have  been  planted.  Peat  is  dug  for  fuel,  and  is  also 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  sewerage  is  used  for  manure. 
In  the  yearly  report  the  governor  bears  testimony  to  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  prisoners.  Men  who  have  received  sentences  for  short 
periods,  whose  crimes  have  not  been  heinous,  and  who  have  behaved 
well,  are  selected  for  special  service,  such  as  looking  after  the  cattle, 
driving  carts,  &c.,  without  being  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Of  such  18 
have  been  employed  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  35  within  them  : 
the  dress  of  this  class  of  men  is  blue  instead  of  brown,  and  those 
employed  outside  the  prison  have  in  addition  a  red  collar  to  their 
jackets.  Salcomlie,  38  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  population  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district  1656,  is  a  very  picturesque  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  so  sheltered  by  high  lands  as  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  in 
the  kingdom.  Myrtle-trees  grow  along  the  shore,  and  lemon  and 
orange-trees  in  the  gardens.  The  harbour  is  sheltered,  but  it  has  a 
bar  at  low  water,  and  sunken  rocks  at  the  mouth,  which  render  the 
entrance  dangerous.  Salcombe  was  a  few  years  back  celebrated  for 
its  white  ale,  a  beverage  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Devonshire.  Slieep- 
VHU/I,  or  iikiptcath,  population  of  the  parish  525,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Torridge,  30  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Exeter,  had  a  considerable 
market  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no 
consequence.  Silverton,  6J  miles  N.  from  Exeter,  population  of  the 
parish  1376,  was  formerly  a  market-town.  Besides  the  church  there 
if  an  Endowed  school.  This  place  suffered  much  from  a  fire  in  1837, 
which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  houses.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  quar- 
tered with  his  army  here  in  1645.  About  one  mile  to  the  right  is 
Silverton  Park,  a  seat  of  the  lato  Earl  of  Egiemont.  Starcrosi,  8  miles 


S.  by  E.  from  Exeter,  population  936,  is  in  some  repute  as  a  watering- 
place.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  cross  that  formerly  stood  near  the 
landing-place  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  district  chapel  was  built 
here  in  1826  ;  there  is  also  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Star- 
eross  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters  and  cockles.  There  is  a  station  here 
of  the  South  Devon  railway,  also  a  good  stone  pier  for  the  use  of 
steam-vessels.  North  Tawton,  21  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Exeter,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1906,'  was  anciently  a  borough  and  market-town, 
and  still  boasts  of  its  portreeve.  The  market  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued ;  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  formerly  possessed,  is 
gone,  and  the  place  is  of  no  importance. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal-  Purposes. — From  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  year  703,  the 
southern  part  of  England,  from  Kent  to  Cornwall,  was  under  one 
bishop.  Upon  the  ecclesiastical  division  which  took  place  in  703, 
Devonshire  became  part  of  the  diocese  of  Sherbourne.  About  910 
Devonshire  formed  a  diocese  of  itself,  the  see  being  at  Crediton. 
About  the  year  1040,  in  the  reign  of  Harold  I.  or  Hardicanute,  Corn- 
wall, which  had  previously  formed  the  separate  diocese  of  St.  Germans, 
was  united  with  Devonshire,  and  the  see  was  soon  afterwards  (1050) 
removed  to  Exeter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued.  That  part  of 
the  diocese  which  is  in  Devonshire  is  divided  into  three  archdeacon- 
ries— Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Totues— which  are  subdivided  into 
23  rural  deaneries. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  county  is  given  by  Messrs.  Lysons's 
'Magua  Britannia'  at  471,  of  which  258  are  rectories,  130  vicarages, 
42  donatives  or  curacies,  and  41  parochial  chapelries.  There  are 
several  chapels  of  ease.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Canterbury.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious 
Worship,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county 
1297  places  of  worship,  which  belonged  to  the  various  religious  socie- 
ties in  the  following  proportions : — Church  of  England,  549 ;  Methodists 
(four  sections), 379  ;  Independents,  142  ;  Baptists,  112;  Brethren,  36 ; 
Unitarians,  12 ;  Quakers,  8  ;  Roman  Catholics,  8 ;  other  bodies,  51. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  334,372,  of  which  the 
Established  Church  provided  191,710. 

Devonshire  is  included  in  the  western  circuit :  the  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Exeter,  which  city  is  a 
county  of  itself,  having  been  made  so  by  statute  2  &  3  Edward  VI. 
The  stannary  laws  [COUNWALL]  have  been  in  force  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  mining  district  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county. 
The  stannary  towns  are  Ashburton,  Chagford,  Plymptou,  and  Tavi- 
stock.  County  courts  arc  held  at  Axmiuster,  Barnstaple,  Bideford, 
Crediton,  Exeter,  Holsworthy,  Honitou,  King's-bridge,  South  Molton, 
Newton  Abbot,  Okehamptou,  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  Tiverton,  Tor- 
rington,  and  Totnes. 

The  county  returns  four  members  to  Parliament — two  for  the 
northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division.  The  city  of  Exeter 
returns  two  members,  as  do  the  following  boroughs  :  Barnstaple, 
Devouport,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  Taviatock,  Tivertou,  and  Totnes. 
The  boroughs  of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth  return  one  member 
each ;  making  the  total  number  of  members  for  the  county,  city,  and 
boroughs,  22 — four  less  than  before  the  Reform  Act.  Exmouth  and 
Teiguinouth  sent  representatives  to  the  great  councils  for  maritime 
affairs. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  earliest  ascertained  inhabitants  of 
this  county  were  the  Damnonii  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  or  Dumuonii 
('  Itin.  Antoninus ').  The  many  ancient  encampments  in  Devon '-hiro 
mark  it  as  the  scene  of  early  encounters  :  some  of  these  camps  are 
evidently  Roman.  After  the  Roman  conquest  Devonshire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular  inclosures 
formed  by  low  stone  walls  occur  in  various  parts  of  Dartmoor. 
Grimpspound,  as  it  is  called,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of 
Manaton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moor,  is  a  circular  inclosure  of  four 
acres :  it  has  two  entrances  directly  facing  the  north  and  south  :  at 
these  points  the  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  12  feet  high, 
was  the  thickest.  In  the  inclosure  are  several  circles  of  stone  of 
12  feet  diameter,  especially  near  the  south  side  of  the  inclosure.  At 
Gidleigh  Park,  near  Scorhill  Tor,  Dartmoor,  is  a  very  remarkable 
stone  circle  known  as  the  Scorhill  Circle.  "  The  two  principal 
columnar  masses  in  this  granite  peristyle  stand  at  nearly  opposite 
points  of  the  circle ;  the  highest  rising  nearly  8  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  the  other  standing  upwards  of  6  feet.  The  lowest  are  about 
3  feet  high ;  several  have  fallen,  but  twenty  of  these  time-worn 
obelisks  still  maiutaiu  their  erect  position,  and  circumscribe  an  area 
of  about  100  feet  in  diameter."  (Rowe's  '  Dartmoor.')  There  are  in 
the  parish  of  Bratton  Fleming,  between  South  Molton  and  Ilfracombe, 
six  upright  stones,  the  remains  apparently  of  an  ancient  circle.  Near 
Merivale  Bridge,  on  the  Walkham,  are  '  hut  circles,'  as  they  are  called, 
and  other  aboriginal  remains,  which  indeed,  as  before  mentioned, 
abound  in  different  parts  of  Dartmoor.  The  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor 
are  natural.  There  are  some  sepulchral  stones  on  Haddock's  Down 
(south  of  Combe  Martin),  and  a  very  fine  cromlech  at  Drewsteiguton, 
or  Drew's  Teignton,  between  Exeter  and  Okehampton.  Numerous 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Haldon  and  other  downs,  particularly  in 
North  Devon,  and  some  cairns  or  piles  of  stones.  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  in  some  barrows  when  opened. 
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Of  Roman  stations  in  Devonshire  the  meet  important  appears  to 
hare  been  Uca  Damnoniorum,  which  the  name  and  the  antiquities 
discovered  concur  in  fixing  at  Exeter.  Another  Roman  station, 
Xoridunum,  or  Muridunum  ('I tin.  Anton.'),  is  agreed  by  most  to  hare 
been  in  this  county.  Two  other  utationi  are  mentioned  by  Richard. 
of  Cirencester :  '  ad  Durium '  (the  elation  on  the  Duriui  «f  Dart), 
supposed  to  be  Totnes ;  and  Tamara,  the  name  of  which  indicates  iU 
situation  somewhere  on  the  river  Taniara  (Tamer),  and  which  wan  pro- 
bably at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  tostuary  of  the  river  some  miles  above 
Devonport  Richard  also  mentions  two  British  towns,  Termolus  and 
Artavia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ciuibri,  and  probably  in  the  north  of 
Devon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Deulmry,  near  Newton  Abbot, 
is  the  place  called  Dcviouisso  by  the  geographer  lUvvuuaa, 

An  ancient  British  road,  afterwards  converted  by  the  Romans  to 
their  own  use,  trarened  the  whole  county  from  east  to  west,  passing 
near  Axminster  and  Honiton  to  the  camp  at  Hembury,  and  by  a 
subsequent  bend  to  I  sea  or  Exeter.  From  Isca  it  ran  south-west  over 
Haldon  and  near  Newton  Abbot  to  Totnes,  and  thence  west  to 
the  Tamara,  or  Tamer.  Many  other  roads  may  be  traced.  The 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  county  have  not  been  numerous : 
the  principal  Mem  to  have  been  at  Exeter,  where  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment was  found,  some  bronzes,  coins,  and  other  remains.  Some 
antiquities  have  been  found  at  Seaton  and  other  places. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  this  county  became  the  scene  of  contest. 
CyuegiN,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  to 
have  beaten  the  Britons,  A.D.  614,  at  Beamdune,  supposed  to  have 
been  Bampton,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  U  the 
Hampton  in  Devonshire  or  that  in  Oxfordshire.  The  pressure  of  the 
West  Saxons  gradually  constrained  the  Britous  to  retire  westward. 
Devonshire  was  for  a  long  period  debateable  ground;  it  probably 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Howell,  king  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  A.D.  926,  that  the  Britons  wvm 
finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer.  In  A.D.  876,  877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877  besieged  by 
Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace  and  to  give  hostages  for 
the  observance  of  it  In  878,  when  Alftvil  had  been  compelled 
by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal  himself,  Ubbo,  or  Hubba,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders, 
landed  in  the  north  of  Devon  and  blockaded  Kyuwith  Castle,  near 
Apple  lore.  Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon),  who  occupied  the 
castle,  made  a  vigorous  sally  just  about  daybreak,  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  1000  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard  of  the 
Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  of  Ubbo  and  worked  with  the  figure  of  a 
raven.  In  894  the  Danes  were  ngain  iu  Devonshire  ;  those  of  them 
whom  Alfred  had  nettled  in  East  Anglia  and  Xorthumbrio,  induced 
by  Hasting,  who  was  then  infesting  England,  took  ship,  and  sailing 
round  the  headlands  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's  army  they  fled  to  their  ships.  The 
great  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  by  some  placed  in 
Northumberland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to  have  been  fought 
near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  In  997,  1001,  and  1003  the  Danes 
committed  considerable  ravages  in  the  district. 

When  William  of  Normandy  attacked  England  his  second  campaign 
was  in  the  west  Exeter  yielded  on  bis  approach.  In  the  next  two 
yean,  when  the  Saxons  of  the  neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather 
renewed  the  struggle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Harold, 
who  had  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  them. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the  Saxons  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

The  coasta  of  Devonshire  were  about  this  time  laid  waste  by  the 
Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  during  the  next  hundred  years 
between  the  children  and  descendant*  of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devon- 
shire the  soene  of  contest  The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few 
historical  events  except  occasional  attacks  by  the  French  on  tte  towns 
along  the  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment  during  the 
war*  of  the  Roses.  The  nobility  of  the  county  were  divided  1" 
the  rival  bouses;  the  Courtennys,  earls  of  Devon,  were  Lancastrians, 
am!  three  brother*  who  successively  enjoyed  the  title  fell  in  the  field 
or  died  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish  men  under  Lord  Audley  and 
Flammock  [CORNWALL],  and  in  the  rebellion  under  Perkin  Wurbeck, 
Exeter  was  the  object  of  attack  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  attack  failed. 
The  hut  siege  was  raised  by  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon,  attended 
by  several  Devonshire  knights  and  the  'posse  comitatus.'  Warbeck 
retired  to  Taunton. 

Of  tie  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing  sketch  refers 
Devonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  baronial  castles,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  .till  in  existence.  At  Exeter,  Plympton,  Oke- 
hampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castles,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
r.mrVnays.  [ExaTEB;  TIVEBTO.X.]  Some  of  the  walls  of  the  keep 
of  I'lymptnn  Cartln  yet  remain,  and  some  scanty  ruins  of  that  of 
Okehampton.  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  nenr  Totues,  is  an  ancient 
mansion  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  well-wooded  country ;  it 
was  the  neat  first  of  the  Pomeroyn,  afterwards  of  the  Seymours. 
Coin p ton  Castle  near  Torbay,  and  Alton  Castle  near  Chulmleigh,  are 
•till  standing  but  converted  into  farm-houaes ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  Oidley  Castle ;  Hcmyock  Castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Culm;  Dartmouth  Castle;  Kinguwcar  Castle,  near  Dartmouth;  and 


Lid  ford  Castle,  between  Tavistock  and   Okehampton.     Of  a 
mansion-house*  Darlington,    near   Totnes,    built    in    the   reigu   of 
Richard  II.,  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  an  old  inanition 
at  Bradley,  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  15th  century,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  church  service  took  place  at  the 
Reformation,  1549,  great  disturbances  broke  out  iu  Devonshire. 
They  began  at  Sampford  Courtvuay,  between  Okehaiuptou  and 
rhuliuliMgh,  and  gradually  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  as  some  of  the 
gentry  joined  in  the  revolt  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread  into 
Cornwall.  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  rebels  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  severe  actions  had  taken  place  that  Lord  Russell,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolt,  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In 
1554  Exeter  was  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oaweu  Caruw,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  coming  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tavistock  Benedict  iue 
Abbey;   Buckland,  Buckfastre,  Duukeswell,  Kurd,  and   Newci, 
Cistercian  abbeys ;  Plympton  and  Hartloud,  the  former  a  priory  and 
the  Utter  an  abbey  of  Augustiniau  Canons;    and  Tor  Abbey  for 
Premonstratensian   Canons,    were  the  chief.      The  ruins  of   these 
buildings  are  inconsiderable :   the  chapel  and  other  parts  of 
Abbey,  on  the  river  Axe ;  the  refectory  and  abbot's  hall,  and  lh> 
house  at  Tavistock;  part  of  the  conventual  church  of  T 

no  remains  of  Bucklaud,  llarlland,  and  other  establixlu 
are  yet  standing.     There  are  considerable  remains  of  St  N  icholas's 
Priory  at  Exeter ;  the  crypt,  which  has  massive  Norman  arches,  has 
been  converted  into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  seems  generally  to 
have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  Plymouth  won 
by  the  townsmen  during  the  absence  of  the  governor  appoiu 
the  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  go\ 
Exeter  wag  the  head-quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  parlia- 
mentary general.  In  1043  the  Royalists  besieged  Exeter,  which  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  fleet  for  the  Parliament,  was 
unable  to  relieve.  Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  Parli 
tarians  at  Torrington  ;  and  Barustaple,  Bideford,  and  a  strong  fort  at 
Appledore,  which  were  held  for  the  Parliament,  surrendered,  Exeter 
also  was  compelled  to  surrender  about  the  name  time.  Prince  Maurice 
blockaded  Plymouth,  but  without  success;  two  assault*  made  in 
December  1643  were  repulsed,  and  the  siege  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. In  the  spring  of  1644  several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon 
it  with  a  like  result  In  1644  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  his  army  reached 
Devonshire,  but  no  great  or  decisive  event  took  place  until  Essex 
marched  into  Cornwall,  where  his  infantry  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
to  the  king,  who  bad  followed  him  thither.  [CORNWALL.]  The  king, 
returning  from  Cornwall,  summoned  Plymouth  to  surrender ;  and  on 
iU  refusal  Sir  Richard  Qrenville  was  left  to  carry  on  the  siege.  Iu 
October  Io45  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Commander-in-chief  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, entered  the  county  with  his  army,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter  and  spring  entirely  put  down  the  opposite  party. 

At  the  revolution  of  1663  the  Prince  of  Orange  lauded  at  Torbay, 
November  5th  ;  and  on  the  8th  he  made  a  public  entry  into  Exeter, 
where  he  remained  for  some  days  before  any  of  the  principal  ] 
of  the  county  joined  him.     Ou  the  21st  he  quitted  Exeter  on  his 
march  to  London. 

Teignmouth  was  burned  by  the  French  iu  1690.  In  1719,  upon 
the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  an  encampment  was  formed 
on  Clint  Heath,  4or5  miles  N'.K.  from  Exeter.  In  1771*  the  appearance 
of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Plymouth  caused  great 
alarm,  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were  removed  to  Exeter.  In  1798, 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  several  regiments  of  volunteers 
were  raised,  artillery  was  brought  from  Plymouth  for  the  defence  of 
Exeter  and  placed  in  an  ancient  intreuchmeut  on  Woodbury  Down, 
a  few  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  where  a  camp  was  formed.  Similar 
measures  were  taken  upon  the  renewal  of  the  alarm  iu  1  b03. 

Devonshire  is  an  agricultural  county.  It  has  but  few  manufactures, 
but  many  of  its  inhabitant*  ore  employed  in  quarrying  stone,  or  in 
obtaining  some  other  of  the  valuable  minerals  it  contains.  In  1851 
the  county  possessed  six  savings  banks,  of  which  two  were  established 
iu  connection  with  the  dockyards,  and  four  in  the  towns  of  Devonport, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Tavistock :  the  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  20th  November  1851  was  1,504,8052.  19*  be/. 

DKVYNNUCK.     [BaiCJUIOCUIUIlB.] 

DEWSBURY,  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury,  U  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Calder,  in 
53°  42'  N.  lat,  1°  39'  W.  long.,  distant  32  miles  S.W.  from  York, 
IMl  mile*  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  18i)  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Dewsbury  in  1851  was  5033.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  dioc«se  of  Kipou.  Uewsbury 
Poor- Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,166  acres,  aud  a  population  in  1S51  of  71,708. 

Iu  I  he  time  of  the  Saxons  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  England,  comprising  an  area  of  400  square  miles. 
That  area  U  now  divided  into  nine  parishes,  including  those  of 
Uuddersfield,  Bradford,  aud  Halifax.  Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop 
of  York,  resided  at  this  place,  and  some  have  supposed  that  from  the 
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success  which  accompanied  his  preaching  the  place  of  his  residence 
received  the  name  of  Duisborougb,  '  God's  town.'  In  the  vicarage 
garden,  near  the  church,  are  some  Saxon  tombs  :  other  Saxon  relics 
have  been  found.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  outside  the  church 
is  a  cross,  inscribed  "Paulinus  hie  pncdicavit  et  celebravit,  A.D.  627." 
This  cross  is  a  recent  erection,  but  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  Saxon  wheel- 
cross  which  formerly  stood  in  the  same  place.  The  inscription  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  conversion  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
with  his  court,  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus  in  627. 

The  town  of  Dewsbury  is  pleasantly  situated  :  the  increasing 
importance  of  its  manufactures  has  caused  a  great  extension  of  the 
buildings  and  much  improvement  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  ; 
there  are  numerous  good  streets,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
A  new  court-house  has  been  recently  erected,  in  which  petty  sessions 
and  a  county  court  are  held. 

The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  Dewsbury,  is  an  ancient  structure  : 
part  of  the  building  having  fallen  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
it  was  rebuilt  in  conformity  with  the  original  style.  A  new  church 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There  are 
here  a  Grammar  school,  National,  Wesleyan,  and  Infant  schools,  a 
mechanics  institution,  and  several  subscription  libraries  and  news- 
room*. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days,  the  Saturday  market 
the  most  important.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  town  is  conveniently  situated  for  manufacturing 
operations.  There  are  extensive  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  blankets,  carpets,  and  inferior  descriptions  of  woollen  cloth ; 
worsted  yarn  manufactories ;  and  wool-carding  establishments. 
Wool-stapling,  iron-founding,  tanning,  malting,  and  nail-making  are 
extensively  carried  on.  Several  corn-mills  and  lime-works  are  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(Allen,  History  of  TorTahire  ;  Baines,  Directory  of  Yorkshire.) 

DHALAC,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  situated  in  15°  53'  50"  N.  lat., 
40°  40'  30"  E.  long.,  is  about  35  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide.  It  is 
the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  ia  low  and  its  surface  level, 
being  formed  of  coralline  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  destitute  of  all 
herbage  during  the  summer  heat,  except  a  small  quantity  of  bent- 
grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  few  antelopes  and  goats  that  are  on 
the  island.  In  many  places  there  are  large  plantations  of  acacia-trees, 
but  they  seldom  attain  above  eight  feet  in  height.  There  are  no 
springs,  and  the  rain-water  is  preserved  in  numerous  cisterns.  There 
are  also  some  tanks.  This  island  contains  two  harbours  for  small 
vessels,  Dhalac  el  Kibeer  and  Dobelow.  No  kind  of  agriculture  is 
carried  on.  According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  male  population  of 
the  island  are  always  employed  in  work  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  furnish  their  families  with  dhurra  and 
other  provisions  ;  when  their  time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the 
other  half.  They  are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.  Very  elegant 
baskets  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum-tree,  and  sent  to  Loheiha 
mid  Jidda.  The  island  contains  12  villages  of  from  50  to  100  houses 
each.  (London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

DHAR,  a  small  state  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  Hindustan,  in 
22°  35'  N.  lat.,  75°  20'  E.  long.  The  city  of  Dhar  covers  a  space 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  is  surrounded 
1  >y  a  mud  wall  30  feet  high  fortified  with  towers,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  raja.  The  pettah  or  fort  is  detached  from  the  city,  and 
Is  on  a  rising  ground.  The  district  in  the  possession  of  the  Dhar 
raja  comprehends  about  1070  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of 
104,860.  The  state  was  taken  under  British  protection  hi  1819  on 
condition  of  allegiance  and  military  service  ;  at  that  time  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Dhar  raja,  then  a  minor,  was  only  35,000  rupees ;  it  is 
:i  >w  about  475,000  rupees,  or  about  47,500^.  The  most  important 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  every 
kind  of  tropical  production.  Some  of  the  villages  are  inhabited  by 
1'iheels ;  of  the  remaining  population  by  far  the  larger  part  are 
Hindoos;  there  are  a  few  Mohammedans. 

DIARBEKR,  or  DIYAR-BEKR,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  is 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  of  black  basalt  at  a  distance  of 
55  miles  S.E.  from  Kharput  and  about  80  miles  N.E.  from  Urfah,  in 
37°  55J  N.  lat.,  39°  52'  E.  long.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by 
gardens.  The  area  of  the  town  is  considerable  and  nearly  circular  in 
form  ;  the  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  four  gates,  are  lofty  and  sub- 
utial,  built  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  edifices,  surmounted  by  a 
castellated  parapet,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  round  and  square 
towers,  which  are  most  thickly  placed  on  the  northern  side.  Formerly 
the  town  was  inhabited  by  40,000  families;  had  extensive  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  cotton  goods ;  and  carried  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  India  through  Baghdad,  and  with  Europe  through  Aleppo. 
But  the  fertile  plain  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  was  cultivated  in 
every  part  and  studded  with  villages  of  400  to  500  houses  each,  has  in 
the  nresRnt  century  been  laid  waste  by  the  Kurds;  the  commerce 
with  Baghdad  was  annihilated,  and  that  with  Aleppo  reduced  to 
insignificance.  Still  it  contains  about  8000  families  (1500  are  Arnie- 
.  85  Catholic,  70  Greek,  50  Jewish,  and  6300  Turkish),  and  some 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  morocco  leather.  The  town  is 


admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  to  restore  its  prosperity  nothing 
is  required  but  to  secure  safe  communication  with  Baghdad  and 
Aleppo.  The  Tigris  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high 
up  as  Diyar-Bekr,  but  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  floated  down 
from  the  mountains  above  the  town.  The  streets  of  Diyar-Bekr  are 
well  built  and  well  paved,  but  narrow,  as  in  most  hot  climates.  The 
houses  generally  are  built  in  their  lower  stories  with  black  basalt  and 
in  the  upper  with  dark-coloured  brick.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  20  mosques,  15  khans,  the  bazaars,  20  baths,  and  the  citadel, 
built  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  above  the  river  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  town,  in  which  the  pasha  formerly  resided.  The  citadel 
is  now  in  ruins ;  its  site  commands  a  most  extensive  view,  including 
the  Karajah-Dagh  to  the  west,  the  Moosh-Dagh  to  the  north,  the 
plain  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  the  Mardin  hills  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
plain  of  Urfah  on  the  south.  [ARMENIA.]  The  climate  is  very  hot 
in  summer  ;  in  winter  it  is  delightful. 

Diyar-Bekr  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amida,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  of  great  antiquity.  The  Turks  still  call  Diyar-Bekr  by  the 
name  of  Kara  Amid,  or  Black  Amid,  in  allusion  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built.  Amida  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  taken  by  Sapor,  the 
Persian  king,  in  359.  The  Persians  again  took  it  under  their  king 
Cabades,  502 ;  but  the  Romans  soon  recovered  it  again,  and  Justinian 
repaired  the  walls  and  fortifications.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  Tamerlane,  1393.  The  kings  of  Persia  in  after  times  frequently 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  it.  Sultan  Selim  took  it  from  Shah 
Ismael,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  province  in  1515.  The  Persians 
again  held  it  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1605. 

Diyar-Bekr  was  formerly  the  name  of  an  extensive  pashalic  or 
province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris, 
and  stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
between  37°  and  39°  N.  lat.  Its  principal  towns  were  Diyar-Bekr, 
Mardin,  and  Urfah  or  Orfah.  The  town  is  now  included  in  the 
pashalic  of  Kharput  or  Erz-Rum,  we  do  not  know  which.  A  British 
consul  resides  in  Diyar-Bekr. 

(London  Oeog.  Journal,  vol.  vi. ;  Buckingham,  Travels;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus ;  Procopius ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.) 

DIDCOT.    [BERKSHIRE.] 

DIE.     [DROME.] 

DIE,  ST.     [VosoES.] 

DIEMEN'S  LAND.     [VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.] 

DIEPPE,  a  sea-port  and  bathing  town  in  France,  capital  of  the 
second  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Seme-IufeYieure,  is 
situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Arques,  the  BcHhune,  and 
the  Eaulne,  in  49°  55'  35"  N.  lat.,  1°  4'  52"  E.  long.,  arid  has  16,216 
inhabitants  within  the  commune.  The  town  lies  N.  of  Rouen  and 
N.N.W.  of  Paris,  and  is  38  miles  and  125  miles  distant  by  railway 
from  these  cities  respectively. 

The  town  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  coast,  having  the  harbour 
at  the  north-east  end,  and  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a  tall  chalk  cliff 
and  commands  the  town  and  the  harbour,  to  the  westward.  It  is 
regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  with  round  stones ; 
the  houses  are  picturesque,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  high  slanting 
roofs.  The  principal  street,  called  the  Grand  Rue,  runs  right  through 
the  town  to  the  harbour ;  it  contains  the  best  hotels,  and  presents  in 
the  bathing  season  a  busy  and  animated  appearance.  There  are  six 
Places,  or  squares,  and  two  interesting  churches,  St. -Jacques  and 
St.-Remi.  Dieppe  has  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  splendid  bathing  establishment ;  68  fountains  adorn 
the  streets,  which  are  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  3  miles  long.  The 
castle  is  an  irregular  pile  of  considerable  extent.  The  town  walls 
are  yet  standing,  but  Dieppe  is  not  a  fortress.  The  port,  which  is 
formed  by  two  jetties  and  defended  by  the  castle,  is  sufficiently  large 
and  secure,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow  ;  it  admits  vessels  of  600  tons. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  western  jetty. 

The  population  of  the  suburb  of  Pollet,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
town  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  flying  bridge,  are  all  engaged  in  the 
herring,  oyster,  and  cod  fisheries.  The  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
has  in  some  years  amounted  to  36,000  barrels,  and  of  mackerel  to 
12,000  barrels.  There  are  sugar-refineries,  rope- walks,  paper-mills, 
and  ship-building  yards  in  the  town.  Fine  linen,  lace,  and  articles  of 
ornament  in  bone,  horn,  shell-work,  and  ivory  are  made.  Wine, 
brandy,  vinegar,  salt,  nails,  iron,  steel,  millstones,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce also  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  coasting  trade  is 
active.  Fishing  boats  and  coasting  vessels  are  built.  Steamers  ply 
daily  to  Brighton  in  Sussex.  The  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds 
that  entered  and  left  the  harbour  in  1852  was  2017,  with  cargoes 
amounting  to  191,021  tons. 

Dieppe  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  It  is  rather  a 
favourite  landing-place  with  tourists  between  France  and  England; 
but  in  this  respect  it  is  far  surpassed  by  Boulogne  and  Calais.  The 
railroad  to  Rouen  however  still  throws  a  good  share  of  this  source 
of  profit  into  the  town.  The  most  interesting  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  an  ancient  camp  attributed  to  Caesar,  and  now  called 
La  Citd  des  Limes ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Arques,  near  which 
Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mayeuue. 
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In  the  9th  century  the  Kite  of  Dieppe  was  occupied  only  by  a  few 
fishermen's  huts;  in  the  llth  century  it  had  increased  to  a  small 
town  under  the  name  of  Bertheville.  Henry  II.  of  England  erected 
in  1 1 SS  a  castle  at  Dieppe,  which  wai  demolished  by  hit  ion  Richard  I. 
In  the  16th  century  the  fisheries,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery, 
furnished  iU  inhabitants  with  their  chief  occupation  and  wealth ; 
their  remit  went  as  far  north  a*  Schonen  in  Sweden  to  take  the  fish, 
which  after  curing  they  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their  own 
ressels,  called  '  dniggera,'  because  they  brought  back  from  the  Levant 
•pices  and  drugs.  In  the  middle  of  tho  10th  century  the  Dieppois 
undertook  the  expedition  in  which  Canada  was  discovered,  and  in 
1637  they  formed  the  first  French  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  In  1694  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  ancient  church  nearly  destroyed.  After  that 
event  the  town  was  regularly  built 

DIEST.    [BRABANT,  SOUTH.] 

DIEtT-LE-FIT.     [DBOME.] 

DIEUZE.     [MECRTHt] 

D1OXE,  the  ancient  lHnia,  capital  of  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  in  France,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  of  an  agricultural  society,  communal  college,  and  diocesan 
seminary,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  at  the  junction  of 
several  brooks  with  the  river  or  torrent  BMonne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Durance,  about  60  miles  N.E.  from  Marseille  and  the  same  distance 
E.  by  N.  from  Avignon;  and  has  4119  inhabitants,  including  the 
commune.  The  town  stands  on  a  little  hill  surmounted  by  a  rock  on 
which  stands  the  cathedral  and  the  prison.  The  cathedral  ban  an  iron 
dome  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  object ;  the  prison  is  girt  with  strong 
walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  and  the  houses 
are  generally  ill-built.  The  principal  structures  are  tho  residence 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  court- 
house, the  college,  the  seminary,  and  the  barracks.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  well-built  suburb  named  Gassardi,  which  is 
planted  with  fine  plane-trees,  and  adorned  with  waterworks  and  a 
handsome  fountain.  There  ore  remains  of  old  buildings  of  the  age 
of  Charlemsfrne  near  the  town ;  among  others  the  ruins  of  on  old 
cathedral.  The  town  has  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  ;  but 
there  is  some  trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves,  clover  and  hemp 
•eeds,  honey,  wax,  wool,  hemp,  goatskins,  &c.  Digne  has  been  always 
famous  for  its  hot  springs  and  baths,  which  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  are  frequented  from  May  to  September. 

Of  Dinia,  which  was  (according  to  Pliny,  iii.  4,)  the  capital  of  two 
Inalpine  tribes,  the  Bodiontici  and  the  Avantici,  there  are  no  remains. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  The  city 
early  embraced  Christianity,  and  has  given  title  toabisliopsince  A.D.  340. 
On  ita  destruction  by  the  barbarians  the  inhabitant*  fled  to  a  neighbour- 
ing height  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.  Digne 
was  frequently  sacked  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  1 6th  century. 
It  had  a  population  of  10,000  in  1629,  in  which  year  a  plague  reduced 
the  number  to  1 500.  The  diocese  of  Digne  comprises  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses- Alpes ;  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Aix. 

DIQOIN.    [SAosi-KT-LorBR.] 

DIJON,  capital  formerly  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  now  of  the 
department  of  Cote-d'Or  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ouche,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  at  the  distance  of  162  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  195  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Paris,  in  47°  19'  19"  N.  lat, 
5*  2'  16"  E.  long.,  and  has  28,998  inhabitants  including  the  commune. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Koman  dominion,  under  the  name  of 
Dibio  or  Divio.  An  ancient  legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
rvlates  that  the  emperor  Aurelian  made  of  Dibio  a  considerable 
fortress.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijon  passed,  in  tho 
5th  century,  under  that  of  the  Burgundians,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Franks.  Under  the  Carlovingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lordship  of  the 
bishops  of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here.  In  tho  9th  century  it  was 
under  count*  of  iU  own,  who  held  it  of  the  bishops  as  suzerains.  In 
the  llth  century  tho  lordship  of  Diion  was  united  to  the  duchy  of 
lioiirKogne.  In  the  12th  century  the  dukes  caused  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt  after  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  14th  century  new  walls  were 
erected,  inclosing  the  Koman  town  and  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs. 
Under  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  of  the  first  race.  Dijon  was  erected 
into  a  risconnty,  but  this  came  to  an  end  A.D.  1276,  and  the  rights  of 
the  riscounU  were  subsequently  bestowed  on  tho  municipality  and 
cituens.  The  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  both  of  the  first  and  second  races, 
usually  resided  here,  and  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  took  possession 
of  Bourgogne,  and  established  the  provincial  parliament,  he  fixed  its 
sittings  in  this  town. 

Dijon  U  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Cote-d'Or 
hills.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  by  ramparts  which  are  planted 
with  fine  trees.  The  town  is  entered  by  five  gates ;  it  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  Suzon,  which  flows  in  a  channel  formed 
under  the  street*,  and  joins  the  Ouche  close  to  the  ramparts.  The 
streets  are  well-built,  clean,  and  cheerful  The  houses,  which  are  of 
freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stories.  Of  tli-  public  buildings 
the  most  imposing  U  the  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Bonignc, 
and  dates  from  1291.  The  structure  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic 
•lyle.  The  interior  Is  238  feet  long,  95  feet  wide,  and  92  feet  high. 


The  west  front  presents  the  usual  triple  portals  with  rich  rose 
window  and  niches  over  tho  central  door,  flanked  by  two  handsome 
towers ;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  springs  up 
a  light  and  graceful  spire  330  feet  high.  In  this  church  the  dukes  of 
Bourgogne  were  inaugurated  ;  it  contains  some  handsome  monuments. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  erected  in  the  interval  1232* 
1334,  is  also  a  fine  gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  the  elegant  gallery 
which  runs  round  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir.  The  apse  end 
behind  the  high  altar  is  adorned  wiih  a  finely  sculptured  group 
representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  which  date* 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  principal  square,  called 
Place-d' Anncs,  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  and  fronts  the  palace  of 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  in  which  also  the  parliament  of  Bourgogne 
held  its  sessions.  The  palace  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  now 
used  as  an  observatory,  and  contains  collections  of  paintings,  sculptures, 
antiquities,  and  natural  history,  and  also  a  library  of  40,000  volumes. 
Among  the  other  note-worthy  public  structures  are  the  church  of 
St-Michel,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  towers  and  the  dome  which  were  completed 
in  1667  ;  the  church  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  which  some  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourgogne  are  buried ;  the  court-house ;  the  theatre,  which  is 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Bordeaux ;  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department ;  the  town-house ;  the  general  hospital 
and  the  orphan  asylum  of  Sainte-Aune. 

The  manufactures  of  Dijon  are  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  blanket*, 
wolleu  and  cotton  yarn,  leather,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  starch ;  there 
ore  also  brandy  distilleries,  salt  refineries,  and  breweries.  A  large  trade 
is  carried  on  in  corti,  flour,  the  excellent  wino  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  wool, 
hemp,  and  wax  candles.  Dijon  is  well  situated  for  trade  at  the 
junction  of  several  roads;  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Ouche,  close  to  the  town,  which  has  communication  also 
by  railway  with  Paris  and  Lyon.  [CdlE-D'OB.]  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  accorded  to  Dijon  in  1853. 

Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  co-extensive  with  the 
department  of  Cote-d'Or.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  academy 
and  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  depart- 
ments of  Cote-d'Or,  Hautc-Marne,  and  Sadne-et-Loire.  In  connection 
with  the  university  there  are  in  Dijon  three  faculties  of  law,  science, 
and  letters,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  royal  college.  The 
town  also  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
excellent  school  of  design,  in  which  lectures  ore  delivered  gratuitously. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  subdivision  of  tho  7th  Military  Division. 

Few  cities  in  France  can  vie  with  Dijon  in  beauty  of  site,  or  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  promenades,  the  plantations  of  which  form  a 
belt  of  foliage  about  the  town.  Among  the  latter  are  the  ramparts, 
which  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
Chemins-CouverU;  the  All<5es-de-la-Retraite  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
formed  by  four  rows  of  noble  lime-trees ;  the  Creux  d'Euferand  the 
Fontaine  Suisse,  two  beautiful  fountains  surrounded  by  fine  planta- 
tions ;  the  Promenade  de  1'Arquebuse ;  and  above  all  the  Cours  du 
Pare,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  divided  midway  by  a  spacious 
circle,  and  leads  to  the  great  park  laid  out  by  Le  Notre  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouche. 

(JDictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuairc  pour  TAn  1853.) 

DILMAN,  a  town  in  Persia,  is  situated  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Tabriz  to  Erz-rum,  70  miles  W.  from  Tabriz,  10  miles  W.  from  the 
north-west  angle  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and  has  about  15,000  inhabitant*. 
It  is  situated  in  the  wide  and  fertile  plain  of  Selmas,  which  stretches 
westward  from  tho  lake  to  the  base  of  tho  Kurdistan  Mountains. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  lias  clean 
streets.  The  plain  about  it  is  inhabited  by  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Catholics,  Kurdish  Lcks,  and  Russian  emigrants.  About  4  miles  to 
the  westward  is  the  old  town  of  Dilman,  a  great  portion  of  which  U 
in  ruins.  From  the  number  of  mounds  in  tho  neighbourhood  it 
seems  to  have  been  once  of  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  described  by 
St.  Martin  as  being  a  very  ancient  Armenian  city.  (Colonel  Sheil, 
in  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

DINAGEPO'RE,  a  district  of  Bengal,  lying  between  25°  and 
27°  N.  lat,  88°  and  89°  E.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  Rungpoor  and 
Purncagh,  E.  by  Rungpoor  and  Mymunsingh,  S.  by  Mymunsingh 
and  Rajishahy,  and  \V.  by  Purneagli  and  Bogliporc.  The  form 
of  the  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the  south ;  its 
greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  105  miles,  and  Its  extreme 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  82  miles.  The  area  is  about  2374 
square  miles:  tho  population  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000. 
About  seven-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  tho 
remainder  Hindoos. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  U  intersected  are  tho 
Teesta,  the  Mahanandn,  and  the  Korotoya.  During  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  for  four 
months,  these  and  many  smaller  tributary  streams  admit  the  passage 
of  boats  to  almost  every  Tillage  in  the  district 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  tho  greatest  inequality 
of  surface  does  not  exceed  100  feet  Tho  soil  is  generally  light,  and 
tho  principal  cultivation  being  rice,  the  success  of  the  harvest  depends 
mainly  on  tho  quantity  of  rain.  Hemp,  sugar,  indigo,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton  are  also  cultivated ;  the  hemp  being  grown  in 
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order  to  prepare  from  its  buds  and  leaves  an  intoxicating  drug.  The 
horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dinagepore  are  of  very  degenerate  kinds. 
Tigers,  bears,  wild  buffaloes,  and  wild  hogs  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  cultivators  of  land.  Otters  and  the  common  porcupine  are  also 
numerous.  Wild  water-fowl  of  various  kinds  are  seen  in  large  flocks  ; 
the  common  wild  goose  is  considered  good  eating.  During  the 
periodical  inundation  of  the  rice-fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
are  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  many  are  left 
behind  in  the  mud. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagepore,  the  capital ;  Malda,  Gour,  and 
Raygunge ;  besides  which  the  district  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages.  Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  ia  situated  in  25°  37' 
N.  lat.,  88"  43'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  from  Moorshedabad. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description  ;  a  few  dwellings  of 
European  residents  are  large  and  commodious.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  computed  at  30,000. 

(Buchanan,  Statistical  Survey  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

DINAN.      [COTES-DD-NORD.] 

DINANT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  province  of  Namur,  about  12  miles 
S.  from  the  city  of  Namur,  is  situated  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  at  the  base  of  a  line  of  limestone  cliffs,  and  partly  on  some 
inlands  in  the  river.  On  the  cliff  a  strong  citadel  and  a  handsome 
chapel  is  built,  and  winding  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  render  the  heights 
accessible  to  the  townsfolk.  The  population  amounts  to  5650.  The 
principal  church  is  distinguished  by  a  bulb-shaped  steeple ;  it  is  an 
ancient  structure,  some  parts  of  it  dating  from  the  10th  century; 
and  the  interior  is  richly  decorated.  The  town  contains  several  salt- 
refineries,  four  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quarries  of  which  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  grist-mills,  paper-mills, breweries, 
and  tanneries.  Dinant  formerly  contained  many  extensive  copper 
foundries,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  gingerbread  is  made  in  the  town. 

In  559  Dinant  was  enumerated  among  the  possessions  of  the 
bishopric  of  Liege.  In  870  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  In  the  12th  century  the  town  was  fortified  and  considered 
a  place  of  great  strength.  In  1466  Dinant  was  besieged  by  Philip  the 
Good,  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  the  townsfolk  hanged  the 
duke's  messengers.  The  duke  then  prepared  to  take  the  town  by 
assault,  when  it  surrendered  and  was  given  up  to  pillage  during  three 
days.  On  this  occasion  800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back 
and  thrown  into  the  Maas ;  at  the  same  time  the  town  was  burnt  and 
its  walls  levelled  to  the  ground.  Charles  the  Bald  a  few  years  after- 
wards allowed  the  town  to  bo  rebuilt.  In  1554  it  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  French,  and  again  in  1575  after  a  siege  of  eight  days. 
At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  it  was  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  .French  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
became  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Sambre- 
et-Meuse.  It  was  occupied  by  the  allies  in  1813.  Dinant  is  on  the 
high  road  between  Namur  and  Givet.  A  railroad  is  in  course  of 
construction  from  Namur  through  Dinant  to  Luxembourg,  and  will 
probably  be  continued  thence  to  Metz. 

(Itii-tionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  de  Namur;  Handbook 
for  Bdf/ium  and  the  Rhine.) 

DINARIC  ALPS.     [AUSTRIA.] 

I  UNAS  MOWDDY.     [MERIONETHSHIRE.] 

DINGLE,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Dingle 
Bay,  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.,  10"  15'  W.  long. ;  distant  208  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3261.  Dingle  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  125,276 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,725. 

The  ancient  name  was  Dangan-I-Cushy,  or  the  fortress  of  Hussey, 
an  adventurer  of  English  descent,  to  whom  one  of  the  family  of 
Desmond  granted  the  tract  of  country  on  which  the  town  stands.  In 
the  17th  century  Dingle  enjoyed  a  considerable  traffic  with  Spain, 
from  whence  large  quantities  of  wines  and  spices  were  annually 
imported  here  in  return  for  exports  of  tanned  hides,  Irish  friezes, 
woollen  stockings,  salt-beef,  butter,  and  salmon.  The  town  was 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  at  which  time 
it  sent  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  town  has  an  antique  appearance.  Some  of  the  old  houses  are 
in  the  Spanish  taste,  with  stone  balconies,  &c.,  and  several  bear  date 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  parish  church  dedicated  to 
St.  James  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  charge  of  the  Spanish  who 
frequented  the  port ;  it  is  now  much  decayed.  The  residence  of  the 
proprietor,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  is  the  principal  modern  building, 
attached  to  which  are  some  well-laid-out  gardens.  A  bridewell,  a  market- 
house,  and  a  small  barrack,  are  the  principal  buildings  of  the  town. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
sestuary  called  Dingle  Bay,  is  capable  of  floating  vessels  of  300  tons 
up  to  the  town,  and  is  pretty  well  protected  from  the  westerly  winds 
which  prevail  on  this  coast.  From  the  difficulty  however  of  distin- 
guishing the  entrance,  vessels  bound  for  Dingle  run  a  risk  in  a 
westerly  gale  of  going  to  leeward  on  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Castle- 
main  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  aeetuary.  The  chief  trade  consists 
in  the  export  of  butter  and  corn  to  Liverpool. 

(Smith,  History  of  the  County  of  Kerry.) 
I>IN(JWALL.    [Ross  AND  CROMARTVSHIBE.] 
OEOO.  mv.  VOL.  ir. 


DIOIS,  a.  district  in  the  former  province  of  Dauphine"  in  France,  of 
which  Die  was  the  capital.  It  now  forms  the  arroudissement  of  Die 
in  the  department  of  Drome.  [DROME  1 

DIOMEDES  ISLANDS.     [BEHRINH'S  STRAIT.] 

DIOU.     [ALLIER.] 

DISMAL  SWAMP.     [CAROLINA,  NORTH  ;  VIRGINIA.] 

DISS,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Diss,  is  situated  iu 
52°  22'  N.  lat.,  1°  7'  E.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Norwich, 
86  miles  N.E.by  N.  from  London  byroad,  and  94  4  miles  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  Eastern  Union  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  2419.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Diss,  anciently  Disce  or  Dice,  was  held  in  royal  demesne  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  became  the  property  of 
Robert  Fitzwalter.  The  town  of  Diss  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets, 
rather  irregularly  laid  out  on  an  uneven  site ;  many  of  the  houses  are 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  river 
Waveney  runs  past  the  town,  on  the  south,  and  separates  here  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  parish  church  is"  a  spacious 
edifice  of  early  English  date  and  style,  and  is  built  partly  of  flints. 
It  has  been  recently  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Unitarian?  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  here  National  schools ;  a  public  school  for 
general  education ;  a  public  library  and  scientific  institution ;  and  a. 
branch  savings  bank. 

Diss  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district.  The  manu- 
facture of  coarse  hempen  cloth  for  sacking  employs  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  several  breweries  in  the  town  and  vicinity 
The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  cattle  fair  011 
November  8th. 

(Blomefield,  Norfolk  ;  General  History  of  Norfolk ;  Communication 
from  Diss.) 

\  DITHMARSH  (Ditmartken,  Dan.),  the  most  westerly  of  the  four 
districts  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  Holstein,  has  the  German  Ocean  for 
its  western  boundary  and  Holsteiu  Proper  for  its  eastern,  to  which 
last  it  was  united  in  1459.  On  the  north  the  Eider  separates  it  from 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  on  the  south  the  Elbe  divides  it  from 
the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  Its  area  is  about  500  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  64,000.  It  is  protected  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  pulse,  linseed, 
&c.,  and  rears  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  Its  subdivisions  are 
the  bailiwicks  of  North  and  South  Dithmarsh.  North  Dithmarsh  has 
an  area  of  230  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1847  of  about  33,500. 
The  principal  town  is  Heyde,  in  the  heart  of  the  bailiwick,  which  has 
a  spacious  market-place,  a  church,  and  public  school,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  administration.  South  Dithmarsh  has 
an  area  of  275  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  33,400  in  1847. 
The  chief  town  is  Meldorf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miele,  which  forma 
a  small  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  has  a 
handsome  church,  a  grammar-school,  public  gardens,  and  about 
2020  inhabitants. 

DIXMUDE.    [FLANDERS,  WEST.] 

DIZIER,  ST.     [MARNE,  HAUTE.] 

DNIEPER,  the  ancient  Horj/st/tenes.  From  the  swampy  forest 
highlands  of  Volkonsky,  on  the  confines  of  the  Russian  governments 
of  Tver  and  Smolensk  rise  three  great  rivers,  the  Volga,  the  Diina, 
and  the  Dnieper,  which  form  the  arteries  of  the  internal  navigation 
of  Russia,  carrying  their  waters  respectively  to  the  Caspian,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Black  seas,  and  flowing  throughout  their  whole  course 
within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire.  Of  these  the  Dnieper, 
rising  in  the  circle  of  Viasma,  in  the  northern  part  of  Smolensk, 
flows  south  to  the  town  of  Smolensk,  whence  it  turns  west  as  far  as 
Orcha,  in  the  government  of  Mohilev ;  here  it  resumes  a  southern 
course  and  after  running  for  several  miles  through  that  government, 
it  reaches  the  boundary  and  divides  Mohilev  from  Minsk.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  increased  by  many  tributary  streams,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Droutz,  the  Soj,  and  the  Berezina,  which  last  is 
united  to  the  Diiua  by  means  of  a  canal.  [DiJNA.]  After  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  governments  of  Minsk  and  Czernigoff,  the 
Dnieper  enters  the  government  of  Kiev,  where  it  receives  the  Pripet 
(which  the  King's  and  Oginski  canals  connect  with  the  Bug,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Niemen),  the  Desna,  the  Teterev,  and  the  Irpen.  Soon  after 
its  junction  with  the  Desna,  the  Dnieper  forms  the  western  limit  of  the 
government  of  Pultava,  and  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  enters  that 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  having  received  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Psjol, 
Vorskia,  Orel,  Soula,  and  other  streams.  Having  passed  the  town  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  the  river  runs  south  for  about  60  miles,  and  in  this  part 
of  its  course  forms  thirteen  rapids  which  impede  the  navigation  for 
above  40  miles ;  below  the  rapids  the  river  flows  south-west  between 
the  governments  of  Kherson  and  Taurida,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
by  a  wide  embouchure,  through  which  also  the  Bog,  the  ancient 
Htjpani»  (which  rises  in  Galicia,  and  drains  the  provinces  of  Podolia 
and  Kherson),  pours  itself  into  the  same  sea.  The  embouchure  is  in 
fact  rather  a  lake  or  gulf;  it  extends  from  Kherson  to  Oczakoff,  about 
50  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  one  to  six  miles.  _  It  is  for  the  most 
part  shallow,  and  its  shores  are  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  during 
which  season  salt  is  gathered  from  the  dried-up  swam  |  is. 


The  entire  length  of  the  Dnieper,  with  iU  windings,  i*  above 
1000  mile*;  its  average  width  U  estimated  at  700  pace*  IU  banin 
comprises  fourteen  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Rnuia,  with  ail  of 
which  it  has  oommunioation  by  it*  navignblo  branches  and  by  canal*. 
The  Dnieper  flow*  for  the  most  part  between  hixh  banki,  tl>o  greatest 
deration  of  which  U  along  the  eastern  side.  The  upper  part  of  iU 
court*  a  through  a  marshy  fure*t  country,  and  in  the  middle  and 
lower  oourae  it  psssos  over  many  rock*.  The  river  i*  navigable 
almost  from  iU  source  to  iU  mouth  ;  eren  the  obstruction*  presented 
liy  the  cataracts  hare  bee*  removed  by  the  magnificent  hydraulic 
works  of  the  Rusaian  government ;  several  of  the  ledges  of  rocks 
having  been  entirely  removed,  and  channel*  formed  which  ore 
protected  from  winds  by  lofty  dike*  of  granite.  Produce  is  generally 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  the  cities  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  fleets  of 
Urge  barks  also  pass  annually  by  the  canal*  mentioned  (and  those 
that  connect  the  Dun*  with  the  Neva)  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  freights  eonsist  chiefly  of  timber,  com,  iron,  linen,  hemp,  Bait, 
&c.  Below  the  cataract*  upwards  of  70  uland*  occur,  which  produce 
a  grape  resembling  the  currant;  they  are  full  of  serpents  and 
wild  oats. 

As  the  Dnieper  flows  through  more  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude. 
there  is  great  diversity  of  climate  in  various  parts  of  its  basin  :  at 
Smolensk  the  waters  freeze  iu  November,  and  continue  ice-bound 
until  April ;  at  Kiev  they  are  frozen  from  January  to  March  only. 
The  river  abounds  in  sturgeon,  carp,  pike,  and  shad.  There  are 
bridges  across  it  at  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  the  latter,  which  is  1638 
yards  in  length,  and  constructed  with  rafts,  13  removed  about  the 
rnd  of  October  and  replaced  in  the  spring,  as  it  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  root  syllable  (Don  or  Dan)  in  the  names  of  almost  nil  the 
crreat  rivers  that  flow  into  the  mouth  of  the  Block  Sea— Don  (Tan-aTs), 
Dnieper  (Don-ieper),  Dniester  (Don-iestr),  Don-au  (Dan-nbe) — is 
probably  an  old  Scythian  or  Slavic  word  for  'water.' 

1 IX I  ESTER,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  has  its  source  in  a  small 
lake  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the 
circle  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Ualicia,  near  49°  12' 
X.  1st,  88°  E.  long.  Within  Onlicia  the  Dniester  receives  the 
Tismenica,  Stry,  Kwica,  Lomnica,  and  Bistritza  on  its  right,  and  the 
Lips,  Strip*,  and  Send  on  ita  left  bank.  Its  course  is  north-easterly 
from  its  source  to  Bambor,  after  pacing  which  it  pursues  a  south- 
easterly oourae  to  Halicz,  Mariampol,  and  Zaleszcyki.  Thence  it  runs 
iu  an  east-south-east  direction  to  Chotym,  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Bessarabia,  where,  leaving  the  Austrian,  it  enters  the 
Russian  territory.  At  Chotym  it  receives  the  Podhorzc,  which 
separates  Oalicia  from  the  government  of  Podolia,  nnd  thence  flows 
between  Podolia  and  Bessarabia,  first  in  an  eastern  then  iu  a  south- 
eastern direction,  and  with  many  windings  to  about  42°  52'  N.  lat, 
29*  3'  E.  long.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea  the 
coarse  of  the  river  is  south-south-east,  the  river  separating  for  about 
100  miles  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Bessarabia  and  the 
government  of  Kherson.  Its  tributaries  in  Russia  are  small,  and  its 
basin  narrow.  From  Ushitza,  where  it  takes  a  southern  course,  it 
passes  the  towns  of  Yampol,  Dubossari,  Bender,  and  Tiraspol.  It 
enters  the  Black  Sea  by  a  broad  liman,  or  shore-lake,  about  19  miles 
in  length  and  6  miles  in  breadth,  but  not  more  than  7  feet  in  depth, 
which  lies  between  Akerman  and  Ovidiopol,  and  communicates  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Otchakov  and  Tsarigrod  channels,  which  are 
separated  by  a  series  of  low  sandy  islands. 

The  current  of  the  Dniester  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  navigation 
commences  at  Halicz,  bnt  is  interrupted  two  miles  below  Yampol 
by  two  considerable  falls  and  several  whirlpools;  and  it  does  not 
become  free  again  until  it  reaches  Bender.  As  far  as  Old  Sambor  it 
flows  through  a  deep  broad  valley,  which  afterwards  expands  on  its 
eastern  bank  into  an  extensive  plain  ;  while  on  its  right  bank  it  is 
occasionally  skirted  by  onsets  from  the  Carpathian  chain,  varying 
from  180  to  9(0  feet  in  height.  These  elevations  accompany  its  course 
as  low  down  as  Chotym,  from  which  point  the  river  flows  through  an 
open  (Ut  country.  The  bed  is  innd.ly,  and  its  waters,  which  arc 
tnrbid  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  often  broken  by  masses  of  rock, 
are  frequently  covered  with  foam.  The  whole  length  of  the  river 
is  about  800  miles.  Wood,  grain,  and  other  products  are  conveyed 
down  the  Dniester  to  Odessa.  The  principal  places  at  which  vessels 
load  sad  unload  are  Stria  and  HaleU-hi  on  the  Austrian,  and  Zranetz 
and  Dnbossmri  on  the  Russian  side.  The  Dniester  abounds  in 
•tarpon.  Herodotus  (iv.  81),  calls  the  river  Tyrcu ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  named  /Atmufru. 

DOAIJ,  a  word  signifying  'two  waters,'  is  used  in  Hindustan 
t«  denote  say  tract  of  land  Included  between  two  rivers.  Three 
districts  to  which  the  name  of  Do«b  is  applied  are  situated  in  the 
province  of  Labors.  Ono  of  these,  the  Donb  or  Doabeh  Barry  is 
Included  between  the  Rnvoy  nn.l  IV-yah  rivers  and  contains  the 
cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsir;  the  second,  the  Doabeh  Jail 
included  between  the  Beyah  and  the  Kutlrj,  and  forms  the  most 
fertfU  portion  of  the  Panjab  district ;  the  third,  the  Doabeh  Rechtna, 
comprehends  the  Rnvey  sad  Uw  Chinaub.  The  district  however  to 
which  the  name  is  most  commonly  applied  is  situated  between  the 
OMMS  and  the  Jumna.  This  district  ha*  its  eastern  extremity  at 
Allahabad,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  hilly 


country  in  northern  Hindustan,  the  northern  frontier  of  • 
of  Saharunpore  in  the  province  of  Delhi  forming  its  north-westsm 
boundary.     The  length  of  this  tract  is  more  than  SOU  m 
mean   breadth  about  54  miles;  its  prevailing  character  !«  flatness 
and  nakedness.     The  principal  productions  are   millet   and   barley, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.     The  straw  of  the  mi! 
serviceable  as  provender  for  cattle.     The  temperature  of  the  air  in 
this  part  of  India  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  alternations  ;  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  between  the  morning  and  nl 
sometimes  40  degrees.     In   April  and   May,  when  the  hot  wind* 
prevail,  the  thermometer  often  rises  higher  than  1 20°  iu  the  shade, 
and   at  other   seasons  the  temperature  at  daybreak  is  sometimes 
below  the  freezing  point 

The  southern  part  of  the  Doab  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  in  1801,  when  it  was  acquired  from  the  king  of  Uude.  In 
1803  the  more  northern  parb  was  ceded  to  the  Koglish  by  Dowlnt 
Roa  Scindia.  The  population  is  of  a  very  '  nict-cr,  and 

consists  of  Jhats,  Rajpoots,  Patans,  Thugs,  and  var; 
who,  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by 
been  much  addicted  to  plunder,  and  dacoity  or  gang  i 
of  frequent  occurrence  ;  thi*  has  been  greatly  remedied. 

DOBKRAX.     I  \:  no.] 

DOBOKA.     [TRANSVLVAJIIA.] 

DOBRUDSCHA.  a  district  in  Kuropean  Turkey,  forms  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Bulgaria,  and  comprises  the  country  north  of  the 
earthen  rampart  called  Trajan's  Wall,  between  the  D.inube  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  the  Black  Sen  on  the  cast.  Trajan's  Wall  leaves 
the  Danube  between  Rassova  and  Czernavoda,  and  runs  across  to  th« 
Black  Sea  a  little  south  of  Kuntcnjr,  a  distance  of  about  ',',.• 
its  western  part  the  wall  skirts  a  small  stream,  the  Kara  Su  (Black- 
water),  that  connects  several  small  lakes,  and  enters  the  Danube  abifve 
Czernavods,  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Kara-Su,  near  Bourlak, 
a  line  of  bills  or  downs  composed  chiefly  of  a  porous  limestone  rock 
runs  north  apd  south  104  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  Along 
the  coast  at  Kustcnje  also  there  is  an  uninterrupted  range  of  low  hills 
and  cliffs,  HO  that  it  is  certain  the  Danube  never  had  an  outlet  across 
the  Dobmdscha  in  this  direction.  The  formation  of  a  canal  from 
Czernavoda  to  Ku-tcnje  has  been  long  n  favourite  project ;  but  on  the 
summit-level,  which  consists  of  porous  limestone,  no  water  ever  rests 
to  feed  such  a  canal  if  it  were  cut  Besides,  the  only  water  communi- 
cation between  these  two  points  that  would  be  of  much  use  wo;: 
a  ship-canal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  opening  of  a  new  bed  for  the 
Danube ;  and  this  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  all  but 
physically  impossible. 

The  low  undulating  down  runs  northward  all  through  the  Dobrud- 
scha,  forming  a  small  watershed  between  the  Danube  and  the  sea ;  on 
the  north  it  joins  a  lofty  mountainous  mass  which  covers  the  north  of 
the  district  between  Baba-Dagh  and  Matchin.  [BESSARABIA.]  On  the 
eastern  side  the  Dobrudscha  is  marshy,  and  contains  several  lakes. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  drinkable  water  in  this  district  It  contains 
however  many  fertile  spots,  although  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  like 
all  the  countries  near  it,  it  resembles  a  desert  In  the  spring,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  the  soil  is  saturated  with  \\vt,  and  ii 
is  converted  into  a  sea  of  mud.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Bul- 
garians, Tartars,  and  runaway  Cossaks,  who  rear  sheep  and  buffaloes. 
Eagles,  bustards,  cranes,  wild  geese,  partridges,  kites,  ducks,  wild 
swans,  and  wild  dogs  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  Dobrudscha. 
Along  the  Danube  are  the  fortresses  of  Hirsova,  Matchin,  Isoaktchn, 
and  Tulcha,  Tulcha  stands  at  the  head  of  the  St.  George  mo 
the  Danube,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  I),  ilmidscha 
an  1  Uiisaiu.  In  the  interior  is  the  town  of  Baba-Dagh,  between  tb« 
mountains  of  that  name  and  Lake  Rassein.  Kustenje  is  a  mere  village. 
At  the  time  we* write  (April,  1854)  the  Russians  are  in  posses 
the  Dobrudscha,  nnd  the  Turks  are  posted  in  strong  force  ! 
'a  Wall,  which  they  have  repaired  and  strengthened. 

DOCKING,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in 
the  pnrish  of  Docking,  is  situated  in  52°  55'  N.  lat,  0°  38'  E.  long., 
distant  S3  miles  X.W.  from  Norwich,  113  miles  N.  1,_. 
byroad.     The  population  of  t  king  in  1851  was  liito. 

Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage  iu  the  an!  <>f  Norfolk  and  , 

Docking   Poor-Law   Union  cont  i;n-   "<',  ; 

townships,  with  an  area  of  80,053  acres,  and  a  population  in   1 
18,146.     Docking  parish  church  is  chiefly  of  perpendicular  -tyle  and 

<lcynn  nnd  Primitive  Methodists  have  place*  of  « 
There  is  a  National  school.     Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  iu  the 

-y  of  Norfolk  ;  Communication  from  Docking.) 

,  i  HE.] 

kVBBIDOsnnUL] 
I  ii  1 1  •  •   ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  wag  probably  eitu- 

Kjiinis,  lint  its  exact  i 
lieen  ascertained.     <',,!, ,r,,l   Leake  places  it 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  near  Kaitritza,  and  there  aro  many 

'!„'  tl.at  Mr    ' 

vail'  v  at  the  south  of  that  sheet  of  water.     It  is  true  that  there  is  no 

•i  «f  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl.  •    ! '  >dona  ;  but 

it  is  described  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  it  u  not  unlikely  that 

the  lake  of  Joannina  may  have  been  increased  in  later  times  from  the 
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catavothra  in  the  country.  The  temple  at  Dodona  was  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  was  of  Pelasgian  origin.  (Homer,  'Iliad,'  xvi.  233; 
Herod,  ii.  52.)  Strabo  is  of  opinion  (vii.  p.  328)  that  the  priests  at  this 
temple  were  originally  men,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
afterwards  performed  by  three  old  women.  The  people  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple  are  called  Selli  or  Helli.  The  oracles  were 
delivered  from  an  oak  (Sophocles,  '  Trachin.'  1171)  or  beech  (Hesiod, 
'ap.  Strabon.'  p.  327;  Sophocles,  'Trach.'  173).  The  temple  at 
Dodona  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Dosimachus,  the  ^Etolian  praetor, 
B.C.  219  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  and  probably  was  never  restored,  for  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  but  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  in 
the  7th  century  A.D.,  and  a  bishop  of  Dodona  is  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Ephesus.  (Stephanua  Byzant  inus  ;  Wesseling ;  Creuzer ; 
Leake,  Northern  Grcect.) 

DOGGERBANK,  a  very  extensive  sandbank  in  the  North  Sea, 
lying  between  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  west  coast  of  Holland, 
and  situated  between  the  Wellbank  and  the  Broad-fourteen.  The 
western  part  of  the  Doggerbank  is  about  twelve  leagues  east  from 
Flamborough  Head,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whence  the  bank 
extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east-north-east  to  within  twenty  leagues 
of  Jutland.  In  some  places  this  bank  is  twenty  leagues  broad,  but  it 
is  contracted  towards  the  east,  and  terminates  nearly  in  a  point.  The 
shoalest  part  is  that  nearest  the  English  coast,  where  it  has  nine 
fathoms  water,  so  that  it  present*  no  dangers  or  difficulties  to  navi- 
gators ;  in  other  parts  the  surface  risea  generally  towards  the  centre ; 
in  somn  places  the  depth  of  water  is  as  great  as  twenty-seven  fathoms. 

The  Doggerbank  is  a  noted  station  for  the  cod-fishery,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  both  English  and  Dutch  fishermen.  It  is  also  known 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  naval  engagement  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1781  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman. 
The  disabled  condition  of  the  ships  on  both  sides  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  in  which  neither  side  could  claim  a  victory. 

DOQMAELS,  ST.     [PEMBROKESHIRE.] 

DOL.      [iLLE-ET-VlLAIBE.] 

DOLCIGNO,  or  DULCIGNO,  a  town  in  Upper  Albania,  12  miles 
W.  from  Scutari,  is  situated  on  the  rocky  peninsula  or  cape  of  Kadili, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6000. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  oil-trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  conveying  to 
Scutari  in  lighters  the  cargoes  of  such  coasting-vessels  as  cannot  enter 
the  Bojana,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Scutari.  This  town, 
or  perhaps  Dulcigno  Vecchie,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  more  to  the 
north,  was  anciently  called  Olcinium.  The  Illyrians  of  Olcinium  were 
also  pirate*. 

DOLE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Jura  in  France,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Saftne,  at  a  distance  of  221 
miles  8.E.  from  Paris  on  the  road  to  Geneva,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon, 
in  47°  5'  33"  N.  Int,  5°  29'  52"  E.  long.,  and  has  9913  inhabitants, 
including  the  commune.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  crest  and 
slope  of  a  hill ;  the  streets  are  rather  steep,  but  well  built,  and 
ornamented  with  fountains ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  prettily  laid 
out  in  gardens,  vineyards,  and  promenades.  The  parish  church  on 
the  Place  Royale  is  a  handsome  gothic  building.  The  ancient  tower 
of  Vergy  still  stands,  and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  other  remark- 
able buildings  are — the  new  prison,  the  former  Jesuit  college,  the 
court-house,  the  museum,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Doubs.  The  town 
has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  public 
library  of  above  6000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  school  of  design,  several 
hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade  on  the  canal  that 
joins  the  Rhdne  and  Rhine.  Hosiery,  tiles  and  pottery,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, vinegar,  and  beer  are  manufactured  ;  there  are  also  iron-smelting 
furnaces  supplied  with  ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines  of  the  Jura, 
flour-mills,  and  establishments  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms ;  corn, 
flour,  wine,  wood,  charcoal,  marble,  and  iron  enter  into  the  commerce 
of  the  town.  Large  quantities  of  roses,  tulips,  and  other  flowers  are 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Dijon 
through  Dole  to  Satins  near  the  Swiss  frontier.  A  ruined  aqueduct 
and  amphitheatre,  and  some  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road  from 
Lyon  to  the  Rhine,  mark  the  place  as  having  been  a  Roman  station. 

The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  is 
famous  for  its  sieges.  In  1435  the  inhabitants  gallantly  repulsed  the 
Duke  of  Bonrbon,  who  wished  to  wrest  the  place  from  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but  in  1479  the  French  took  it  by  treachery,  massacred  the 
inhmbitanta,  and  burnt  the  town.  Of  the  few  buildings  that  escaped 
this  destruction  the  tower  of  Vergy  alone  still  exists.  D61e  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  rest  of  Franche-Comtd, 
of  which  it  was  for  some  time  the  capital.  Charles  V.  added  to  the 
fortifications  in  1530.  In  1638  it  was  fiercely  but  ineffectually 
besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Conde" ;  Louis  XIV.  took  it  in  1668,  and 
again  in  1674,  when  he  demolished  the  fortifications.  By  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  the  town,  together  with  the  whole  of  Franche-Comte', 
was  made  over  to  France. 

imnaire  de  la  Prune*.) 

DOLOELLEY,  Merionethshire,  North  Waled,  an  assize  and  market- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dolgelley, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wnion,  in  62°  44'  N.  lat., 
8"  52'  W.  long. ;  distant  18  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Bala,  and  208  miles 


N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Dolgelley  in  1851  was  2041.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Dolgelley  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  "of  132,270 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,909. 

The  town  of  Dolgelley  is  but  a  poor  and  mean  place,  although, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  it  presents  an  agreeable  and  interesting 
appearance.  Its  beauty  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Several  good  houses  and  shops  have 
been  recently  built.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  and  unpretending 
structure  ;  it  has  a  large  tower.  A  handsome  monument  has  been 
lately  erected  to  Baron  Richards,  who  was  a  native  of  the  parish. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Baptists,  and  Independents 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  The  Free  school  founded  in 
1665  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  401.  a  year,  and  had  20 
scholars  in  1853.  The  county  hall  is  a  convenient  modern  structure 
built  of  stone,  near  the  river  Wnion.  The  market-place  is  a  low 
square  building.  Over  the  river  Wnion  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  of 
7  arches. 

In  the  town  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  flannels  arc  made  by  weavers 
in  their  own  houses.  The  webs  are  bought  by  agents,  who  send  them 
to  Liverpool  for  exportation,  or  to  Shrewsbury  for  home  sale.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  fulling-mills  and  bleaehiug-grounds.  Some 
business  is  done  in  tanning  aud  dressing  lambskins  and  kidskins  for 
the  Worcester  market.  The  summer  assizes  are  held  at  Dolgelley. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and  there  are  nine  fairs 
iu  the  course  of  the  year. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Guide;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  iii.) 

DOLLART  BAY.     [E.MS.] 

DOLWYDDELLAN.     [CAERNARVONSHIRE.] 

DOMBES,  a  principality  in  France  in  aute-revolutionary  times, 
consisted  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening 
part  of  the  district  of  Bresse,  by  which  the  eastern  portion  was 
entirely  surrounded.  The  western  portion  was  bounded  W.  by  the 
Saone ;  S.  by  the  districts  of  Franc-Lyonnois  and  Bresse  ;  and  N.  aud 
E.  by  Bresse.  It  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain.  Its  capital  was  Tr<5voux.  Dombes  was  possessed  and  governed 
by  sovereign  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  until  the  year  1762, 
when  the  reigning  prince  exchanged  his  principality  for  the  duchy  of 
Gisors  in  Normandy,  and  other  lands.  Dombes  was  then  united  to 
the  crown ;  but  retained  its  '  parlement,'  or  civil  court,  which  sat  in 
TriSvoux.  [Am.] 

DOMINGO,  ST.     [HISPASIOLA.] 

DOMINI'CA,  one  of  the  English  Antilles,  but  lying  between  the 
French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  :  the  parallel  of  15°  18' 
N.  lat.,  and  the  meridian  of  61°  24'  W.  long,  pass  through  the  island. 
Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  aud  received  its  name 
iu  consequence  of  its  being  first  seen  on  a  Sunday.  The  right  of 
occupancy  was  long  claimed  equally  by  England,  Spain,  and  France, 
but  the  island  was  virtually  a  kind  of  nevitral  ground  until  the  year 
1759,  when  its  possession  was  assumed  by  the  English,  and  their  right 
to  hold  it  was  formally  recognised  in  1763  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In 
1778  Dominica  was  taken  by  a  French  squadron  under  the  Marquis 
de  BoaiHe",  but  was  restored  to  England  at  the  peace  iu  1783.  In 
1805  the  island  was  again  attacked  by  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  the  garrison  under  Sir 
George  Prevost. 

Dominica  is  28  miles  long  and  16  miles  broad  at  the  widest  pr;t; 
but  its  mean  breadth  is  not  more  than  9  miles.  The  area  is  computed 
at  260  square  miles.  The  origin  of  the  island  is  volcanic.  Pumice- 
stone,  sulphur,  aud  other  volcanic  productions  are  found.  There  arc 
numerous  quarries  of  a  volcanic  lava,  sufficiently  durable  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  buildings,  which  are  worked  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  Morne  Diablotin, 
the  highest  summit,  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  very 
fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  town  of  Roseau,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with  an  area  of  several  acres, 
and  said  to  be  in  parts  unfathomable.  Tho  island  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  larga  timber-trees  of  the  kinds  commonly  found  in  the  West 
India  Islands  ;  the  trunks  of  the  gum-trees  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
canoes.  The  streams  abound  with  excellent  fish,  among  which  are 
mullets,  pike,  eels,  and  cray-fish ;  the  fishery  on  the  coast  is  also  very 
productive. 

The  principal  produce  of  Dominica  consists  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  cocoa,  oranges,  and  cotton.  Tho  island  is  unequally  divided 
into  10  parishes.  Roseau,  the  principal  town,  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  in  15°  19'  N.  lat.,  61°  2S' 
W.  long.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  long  and  wide  paved  streets, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  ,The  population  is  about 
4000.  The  roadstead  is  safe,  although  the  anchorage  is  far  from 
good,  from  October  to  August ;  but  during  the  hurricane  months  a 
heavy  sea  frequently  rolls  in  from  the  south.  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  at  all  times  safe  aud 
commodious. 

The  population  in  1844  was  22,200.  The  government  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  20  members.  There  are 
chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Wesleyau  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
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A  board  of  education  has  been  recently  appointed,  and  ha*  enta- 
blisbed  7  schools,  at  which  then  i*  «n  attendance  of  005  chil.1r.-n. 
There  an  aim  S  free  schools  in  Rowan  with  286  scholar*.  Other 
tchooU  at*  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Wealejan  miMionariee 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  import*  conaiat  principally  of  plantation  (ton*,  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufacture!  from  England  ;  corn,  fimh,  and  lumber  from 
the  Britiah  North  American  colonies  and  the  United  States,  and  lire 
stock  from  the  neighbouring  continent  of  America,  The  export*  are 
principally  coffee,  cocoa,  lugar,  rum,  and  orange*. 

(Parltamattary  Paptn.) 
MKRRE. 


DOMPIERRE.  [ALLIXB.] 
DON,  the  ancient  Tdmait  and  the  Tartar  Tuna,  a  river  of  European 
Ktuaia,  rise*  in  the  (mall  lake  Ivanofskoe,  in  the  government  of  Tula, 
and  thence  flow*  in  a  general  south-south-east  direction,  through  the 
government*  of  Ryazan,  Tambof,  and  Voronesh,  to  the  town  of 
Paulovsk,  receiving  within  theee  limit*  the  Soeva,  the  Voronesh,  and 
the  Soana.  Below  Paulovak  it  rum  east  through  the  territory  of  the 
Don-Cowaki  to  within  about  35  miles  of  the  Volga,  Repulsed  by 
the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  the  Don  then 
proceeds  in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  it 
enters  by  three  mouths,  having  received  in  this  part  of  its  course,  from 
the  right  bank  the  Donecz,  or  Donetz,  the  most  considerable  of  its 
tributaries,  and  from  the  left  bank  the  Medwiedicza,  the  Manitsh,  and 
the  Sal,  the  last  of  which  flows  from  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  about  880  miles.  The  width  varies 
from  350  to  1200  feet.  This  river  has  a  slow  current,  and  abounds  in 
shallows  and  sand-banks,  but  has  neither  falls  nor  whirlpools.  In 
spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  broad  and  unwholesome 
swamps;  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadonsk  on  the  north-western 
border  of  Voronesh,  and  has  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June  for  large  vessels,  but  is  so  shallow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is  scarcely  two  feet  of  water  on 
the  sand-banks.  Its  mouths  are  so  much  choked  with  sand  as  to  be 
(innavigable  for  any  but  flat  boats.  The  waters  of  the  Don  abound  in 
fish.  A  canal  projected  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  partly  executed,  is 
intended  to  join  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  It  commences  a  little  north 
of  50°  N.  1st.,  in  the  Ilavlia,  which  enters  the  Don  near  its  most 
eastern  point,  and  is  to  terminate  in  the  Kamychenka,  a  feeder  of  the 
Volga,  its  whole  length,  including  the  canalisation  of  the  two  rivers, 
'being  about  90  miles. 

The  currents  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Don  are  also  sluggish,  and 
none  of  them  but  the  Dopecz  is  navigable.  As  far  as  the  town  of 
Veroneah  the  Don  flows  between  fertile  hills ;  but  from  that  point 
until  it  strikes  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left  bank  is  skirted  by  low- 
lands, and  its  right  by  a  range  of  uplands ;  thence  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Donecz  its  right  Iwuk  is  skirted  by  chalk  bills,  and  its  left  by 
a  continued  steppe.  The  waters  of  the  Don  are  impregnated  with 
chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  are 
unused  to  them.  The  Ilyrgii,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  a  tributary 
of  the  Don,  is  probably  the  Donecz. 

DON-TOSSAKS.  The  territory  of  the  Don-Cossaks  forms  a  pro- 
vince of  South  Russia,  lying  between  47°  and  51°  10'  N.  lat,  37°  20' 
and  44°  45'  E.  long. :  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of 
Voronesh  and  Saratov,  E.  by  Astrakhan,  S.  by  Circasma  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  W.  by  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Voronesh.  The  area  is  stated  to  be  62,276  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  amounted  to  704,300. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  plain,  in  many 
part*  consisting  entirely  of  steppes.  The  interior  is  a  complete  flat, 
l.«t  in  the  north  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Don  there  are  slight 
elevation*,  and  the  south-eastern  ports  bordering  on  Lake  BoUkoi  are 
traversed  by  low  hills.  The  rest  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  larger  river*,  is 
a  broad  steppe  traversed  by  numerous  sluggish  streams  and  abounding 
in  luxuriant  pasturage  intermixed  with  tracts  of  sand.  The  whole 
territory  does  not  contain  a  single  forest,  and  even  brushwood  is  only 
occasionally  found.  The  northern  districts  are  best  adaj ' 
agriculture :  the  southern,  where  the  soil  is  saline  and  sandy,  for 
grazing.  On  the  steppes  are  many  low  artificial  mounds  and  ancient 
tumuli,  which  are  suupowxl,  from  the  features  and  head-dress  of  the 
rod*  stone  images  erected  over  some  of  them,  to  be  of  Mongolian 
origin.  Many  of  these  tombs  have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain 
gold  and  silver  linn,  rings,  buckle*,  Ac. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Don,  which  enters  the  territory  on  the  west 
from  Voroneab,  winds  across  it  to  the  east  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Volga,  and  then  turning  suddenly  round,  flows  through  the 
easUrn  and  aouthcrn  districts  to  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  its  course 
through  this  government  it  is  joined  by  the  Medwiedicza,  Ilavlia, 
Sal,  MamUh,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  on  the  left  bank.  The 
Donee*,  or  LitUe  Don,  which  flows  south-east  between  Ekatorinoslav 
and  Voronesh  and  joins  the  Don  in  the  interior  of  thi*  i-....  mm.  n», 
a  little  east  of  Tcberkask,  is  the  most  important  tributary  on  the 
right  bank.  A  few  miles  below  Old  Tcherkask  the  Don  leaves  the 
government  of  the  Don-CVmsaks  and  t raver*™  an  insulated  part  of 
that  of  Ekaterinoslav  which  encircle*  the  Bay  of  Taganrog,  leaving 
the  Don-Coinki  only  two  small  strip*  of  coest  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
BoWcs  tbww  there  are  several  other  rivers  which  discharge  their 


water*  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  there  are  numerous  streams  in  th- 
steppes,  of  which  the  greater  part  terminate  in  marshes,  and  are  dry 
n  summer.  The  principal  lake  is  the  ItoUkoi,  an  enlarged  bed  • 
KanHsb,  about  70  miles  long  and  9  miles  broad,  the  length  of  which 
'onus  for  that  distance  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the 
Don-Conaks  and  Circasma.  Next  to  this  the  most  considerable  lakes 
are  those  of  Nowoe  and  Staroe-Oaero,  which  are  covered  in  summer 
with  an  incrustation  of  rait  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  spring  sets  in  early,  and 
n  the  summer,  which  is  of  long  continuance,  the  land  is  refreshed  by 
frequent  showers  ;  the  autumn  is  at  times  damp  and  foggy,  and  the 
winter,  though  clear  and  not  accompanied  with  much  snow,  is  severe 
and  attended  by  stormy  weather.  The  rivers  are  cloned  by  ice 
from  November  to  February.  Failures  of  the  harvest  are  rai 
the  inhabitant*  often  suffer  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  locust, 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  country. 

All  the  north  and  east  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Coasak* 
of  the  Don,  Calmucks,  and  Nogay  Tartars,  who  have  exchanged  the 
roving  life  of  nomads  for  the  settled  habits  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
western  district  lying  between  the  Don,  the  Donecz,  and  Ekaterinoslav, 
is  inhabited  by  German  colonists,  chiefly  Mennonites  from  Prussia, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  best  cultivated  portion*  of 
Russia.  The  Nogays  also  have  been  compelled  to  settle  in  village* 
and  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  processes  of  which  as  well 
as  of  other  common  industrial  arts,  they  have  learnt  from  their 
German  neighbours.  The  Cogsaka  of  the  Don  have  always  been  in 
some  degree  agriculturists,  but  their  chief  occupation  was,  and  is, 
cattle  breeding  ;  indeed  these  are  the  leading  employments  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  population.  Vast  quantities  of  wheat, 
the  most  important  article  of  cultivation,  are  produced,  and  large 
export*  are  made  at  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  After  wheat, 
merino  wool  is  the  most  important  product  The  Mennouites 
possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Don-Cossaks.  In 
the  lowlands  of  the  north,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain  of  various  kinds,  such  as  rye, 
barley,  wheat,  oata,  maize,  and  buckwheat ;  also  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  south,  fields  are  found  in  the  heart  • 
steppes  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  and  even  40  miles  from  the  Don,  with 
rich  crops  of  grain  upon  them. 

The  vine,  the  culture  of  which  was  introduced  among  the  Cossak* 
by  Peter  the  Great,  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  wine 
of  a  good  quality  to  the  value  of  lOO.OOOi.  a  year  finds  its  way  to 
Moscow  and  other  towns  in  the  interior.  The  Mennonites  and 
Cossaks  are  allowed  to  distil  brandy  for  their  own  use,  which  is  a 
great  favour  in  Russia,  where  the  distillation  of  spirits  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  crown.  The  former  are  also  exempt  from  military  service,  and 
appoint  their  own  judges.  The  settlements  of  this  people  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moloschna,  the  right  bonk  of  which  is  occupied  by 
German  Lutherans,  from  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Switzerland,  but 
theee  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  Mennonites.  Hone* 
are  very  numerous.  The  native  Coasak  horse  is  small  and  spare  in 
flesh,  with  a  thin  neck  and  narrow  croup  ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill- 
looking  animal,  but  strong,  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  poorer  Cossaks 
have  each  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  the  Tabu  no*,  or  herds,  of 
the  wealthier  breeders,  contain  1000  or  more.  All,  with  the  except  i.m 
of  the  saddle-horses,  are  kept  on  the  pasture-grounds  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  winter  are  forced  to  seek  for  their  food  either  beneath 
the  snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dromedaries 
are  reared  by  the  Calmucka,  and  thrive  well  on  the  saline  plants  of 
the  steppes.  The  ox  is  used  for  draught ;  goats  are  bred  jriucipally 
by  the  Calmucks,  and  are  used  as  leaders  to  the  sheep  over  the  steppes. 
Fish  in  large  quantities  are  taken  in  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Honey  and  wax  to  the  amount 
of  300,000  Ibs.  are  annually  gathered.  The  exports  consist  of  horses, 
cattle,  fish,  tallow, -hide*,  and  skins,  the  agricultural  produce  named 
above,  and  also  of  caviar  and  isinglass.  Salt  is  gathered  in  summer 
from  the  evaporated  laguncs  along  the  sea. 

The  steppes  are  not  the  usual  resort  of  wild  animals  or  of  much 
game  ;  wolves,  foxes,  marsh-cats,  dwarf  otters,  marten  •.  marmot*, 
jerboas,  and  hares  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  wildl'owl  there  are 
the  steppic-fowl  (Otii  telrax),  water-starling,  Muscovy  duck,  swan, 
snipe,  pelican,  and  falcon.  The  principal  amphibious  animals  are 
tortoises.  The  steppes  also  breed  the  Polish  cochineal  insect,  of  which 
however  no  use  is  made,  the  silkworm,  and  the  cantharides. 

The  chief  towns  are — OW  Ticherktuk,  which  stands  on  an  island 
formed  by  a  branch  of  the  Don  called  Akwii,  in  47°  27'  N.  lat., 
30°  58'  E.  long.,  and  has  U.,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Cossaks.  Owing 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Don,  and  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  site,  it 
was  revolved  in  1804  to  remove  to  a  healthier  spot  about  4  miles 
distant,  on  which  New  Tscherkask  now  stands  ;  but  the  Cossaks  are 
said  still  to  be  attached  to  the  old  site.  JVew  Ttchtrkatk;  whi.-h  in 
1840  contained  about  2000  houses  and  11,327  inhal  i  II  InM 

out  with  broad  regular  streets ;  the  houses  are  only  <>ne   .-t.-ry  high, 
most  of  them  of  wood.     This  town    in   the  seat  of  the  govern 
offices,  and  the  residence  of  the  attaman  or  liftman  «(  the  Connks. 
It  ha*  a  gymnasium  and  eight  churches,  several  school*,  and  hospitals. 
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Perdjausk,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  a  still  more  modern  town  ;  it  stands 
on  the  Moloschna  in  the  district  of  the  Mennonites,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3000,  composed  of  Italians,  Russians,  and  Greeks.  Its 
port  is  better  than  that  of  Taganrog.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade. 

Trades  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  in  the  two 
chief  towus,  New  and  Old  Tsckerkask,  and  the  larger  stanitzes,  or 
Tillages ;  for  as  the  Cossak  depends  upon  himself  for  the  supply  of 
bis  daily  wants,  there  is  consequently  little  encouragement  for  the 
manufacturer  and  mechanic.  The  only  large  manufactures  are  caviar, 
wax,  and  isinglass.  The  exports  are  sent  to  Taganrog,  which  is  the 
chief  mart  for  the  sale  of  what  the  country  produces;  periodical 
fairs  are  held  in  Old  and  New  Tscherkask,  &c. 

The  territory  of  the  Cossaks  is  divided  into  seven  notchalstoe,  or 
provinces,  namely,  1 .  Aksai,  on  the  Don,  ill  which  are  Old  Tscherkask 
and  New  Tscherkask,  the  only  towns  in  the  country ;  2.  The  First 
District  of  the  Don,  containing  the  large  villages  of  Troilinskaya, 
Bistrianskaya,  Tsiemlianskaya,  &c. ;  3.  The  Second  District  of  the 
Don,  with  the  large  villages  of  Tscherskaya  and  Gelubinskaya ; 
4.  iledwiedicza,  with  the  large  villages  of  Ust-Mestwiedicza,  Bere- 
sof-ka,  and  Ostiofskaya ;  5.  Koperskye,  with  the  large  villages  of 
Urupinskaya,  Kotofskaya,  and  Dobriuskaya ;  6.  Doneczkaya,  with 
the  large  villages  of  Kasanskaya,  Luganskaya,  and  Mikiteuska ;  and 
7.  Minsk,  with  the  large  villages  of  Grabova  and  Alexief  kaya. 

The  territory  of  the  Don-Cossaks  contains  but  2  towns  and  120 
stanit/es.  The  villages,  many  of  which  have  markets,  are  always 
placed  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  composed  of  from  50  to  300  houses, 
well  built,  clean,  and  conveniently  arranged,  with  one  or  more  churches 
of  stone  or  wood.  Some  of  these  stanitzes  are  large  and  resemble 
towns,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  narrow  ditch  ;  the  khutors, 
or  stables,  stalls,  &c.,  lie  outside  of  them.  The  Cossaks,  who  have 
been  settled  in  the  country  since  1569,  are  genuine  Little  Russians, 
and  speak  pure  Russian  mixed  with  occasional  provincialisms.  They 
are  proverbially  hospitable  and  cheerful,  but  violent  when  excited ; 
and  although  they  consider  the  plunder  of  their  enemies  lawful  in 
war,  theft  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their  mode  of  life  is  in 
general  very  simple  and  frugal,  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom 
has  given  them  an  independence  of  mind  which  places  them  far  higher 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  abject  Russian.  Their  starchiues,  or 
nobles,  are  in  general  well  educated.  Their  educational  establish- 
ments, of  which  they  have  several,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
university  of  Charkov. 

In  respect  to  church  matters,  this  territory  forms  the  diocese  or 
cparchate  of  New  Tscherkask,  and  contains  about  400  churches  and 
several  monasteries.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  The  Calmucks  are  Lamaists,  and  the  Nogay  and 
other  Tartars  are  Mohammedans. 

The  history  and  government  of  the  Don-Cossaks  is  given  in  the 
article  COSSAKS.  They  are  exempt  from  taxes  and  crown  mono- 
polies, and  enjoy  other  privileges ;  in  return  for  which  they  are  bound 
to  furnish  a  large  force  of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
They  are  governed  by  a  hetman  or  attaman,  who  is  now  generally  a 
Russian  officer ;  and  every  stanitze  has  its  local  hetmau,  who  is  elected 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  province  are 
managed  by  a  council  or  chancery  presided  over  by  the  attamau.  The 
Calmucks  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  attaman.  They  are  equally  bound  to  serve  with  their  Cossak 
fellow  countrymen,  by  whom  however  they  are  held  in  great  contempt. 
They  dwell  in  tents  of  skins,  and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  rearing 
cattle,  sheep,  camels,  and  especially  horses,  with  which  they  supply 
the  Russian  light  cavalry. 

The  Cossaks  pay  much  attention  to  their  dress,  which  consists  of 
a  blue  jacket  frequently  laced  with  gold  and  lined  with  silk,  a  silk 
vest  and  girdle,  full  white  trowsers,  and  black  woollen  cap,  with  a 
large  red  bag  dangling  behind.  The  females,  who  are  inferior  in 
symmetry  of  form  to  the  males,  have  agreeable  features,  a  florid 
complexion,  and  fine  black  eyes.  They  wear  a  long  falling  tunic  of 
cotton  or  silk  partly  open  in  front,  and  confined  by  an  ornamental 
waistband.  Beneath  this  upper  garment  appear  broad  trowsers,  with 
which  yellow  boots  are  usually  worn.  The  hair  of  the  unmarried 
female  Boats  in  long  braided  tresses  over  the  shoulder,  but  when 
married  she  conceals  it  under  a  cap  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
pearls.  Their  dances  resemble  those  of  the  Russian  gipsies,  and  are 
performed  by  two  persons  only,  who  accompany  their  movements 
with  loud  cries. 

DONAGHADEE,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  market  and  sea-port 
town  in  the  barouy  of  Ards,  is  situated  in  54Q  35'  N.  lat.,  5°  30' 
W.  long.,  distant  119  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  17  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Belfast,  and  21  miles  from  Portpatrick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Great  Britain.  The  population  in  1851  was  2821. 

Douaghadee  owes  its  rise  to  being  the  most  convenient  point  of 
communication  between  the  latest  colonists  of  Ards  and  their  country- 
men in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  earned  on  a  sufficient  traffic  to 
induce  the  proprietor,  the  Lord  Montgomery,  about  1650,  to  erect  a 
•  jiiay  1.28  yards  in  length  and  from  21  feet  to  22  feet  broad.  The 
Scottish  mails  lauded  here  from  before  1744,  at  which  time  Donaghadee 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  A  new  pier  was  constructed  a  few  years  back  at  the  expense 


of  government.  It  incloses  a  basin  of  seven  acres,  and  is  calculated 
to  hold  sixty  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  The  expense  was  upwards 
of  150.000Z. ;  the  work  is  executed  in  the  best  manner,  but  it  has  not 
proved  as  serviceable  as  was  anticipated.  The  town,  which  consists 
of  two  principal  streets,  is  well  built  and  airy ;  it  has  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  large  import  of  coal.  The 
town  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  fishery  district.  Some  of  the  female 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  embroidering  muslin  chiefly  for  Glasgow 
manufacturers.  Fairs  are  held  in  June,  July,  August,  October,  and 
December.  There  are  a  handsome  church,  several  chapels  for  Pres- 
byterians, and  one  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  here.  The  coast-guard  have  a  station  at  the  port. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  stands  a  remarkable  artificial 
mount,  or  rath,  surrounded  by  a  dry  fosse  from  27  feet  to  32  feet 
broad.  The  circumference  of  the  mount  at  the  bottom  is  480  feet,  at 
the  top  219  feet,  and  its  greatest  conical  height  140  feet.  A  powder 
magazine  has  been  built  on  the  summit.  From  the  top  of  the  mount 
Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  visible  in  fair  weather.  The  sub- 
marine telegraph,  affording  a  communication  between  Donaghadee  and 
Portpatrick,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  was  brought  into  operation 
on  May  23rd,  1853. 

(Harris,  History  of  the  Coun/y  of  Down  ;  Northern  Tourist.) 

DONCASTER,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Doncaster,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Don,  on  the  great  north  road 
which  passes  through  the  town,  in  53°  31'  N.  lat.,  1°  8' W.  long., 
distant  37  miles  S.  by  W.  from  York,  162  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  156  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  and  township,  which  are  co-extensive,  was  12,052 
in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York.  Doncaster  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  54  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  107,340  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,269. 

Doncaster  was  the  Danum  of  Antoninus,  and  was  called  Donna 
Ceastre  by  the  Saxons,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
Doncaster  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  airy,  and  most  beautiful  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  The  approach  from  London  is  by  a  wide  and  nearly 
level  road,  ornamented  with  ancient  elm-trees.  The  town  stands  on 
the  Watling-street  of  the  Romans.  Coins,  urns,  and  other  Roman 
remains  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  vicinity. 

Doncaster  had  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Richard  I.,  the 
privileges  granted  by  whom  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  several 
of  his  successors.  The  town  of  Doncaster  is  kept  iu  excellent  order, 
the  streets  being  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Doncaster  are  the  mansion-house, 
a  handsome  edifice,  which  cost  about  10,0001. ;  it  is  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  corporation,  for  concerts,  assemblies,  and  public 
meetings ;  the  guildhall,  and  a  covered  market-place,  both  recently 
finished ;  and  the  jail,  which  has  arrangements  for  the  classification 
of  prisoners.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  was  burnt  down  in 
1850.  A  handsome  subscription  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  edifice ;  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  has  been 
recently  laid,  and  the  work  is  now  being  proceeded  with.  Christ 
church  was  erected  some  years  ago  from  a  bequest  of  13,0001.  left  for 
that  purpose  by  the  late  John  Jarratt,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Doncacter. 
The  spire,  160  feet  high,  was  much  injured  by  lightning  in  November, 
1836.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method  ists, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship. 
The  educational  establishments  of  Doncaster  are  numerous  and  well 
supported.  The  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  endowment  of  19£.  a 
year  and  a  voluntary  payment  from  the  corporation  of  SOI.  a  year, 
had  32  scholars  in  1853.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools. 
The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dximb  is  a  school  of 
instruction  and  industry,  and  is  very  successfully  conducted.  Other 
institutions  are  the  subscription  library,  the  mechanics  and  apprentices 
library,  and  the  Lyceum  literary  and  scientific  society.  A  valuable 
library  also  belongs  to  the  church,  which  is  accessible  to  all  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  public  charities  are 
numerous.  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  endowed  in  1588  by  Thomas  Ellis, 
is  an  asylum  for  six  "  poor  and  decayed  housekeepers  of  good  name 
and  fame."  Quintin  Kay's  charity  of  3001.  per  annum  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  and  reduced  persons,  and  to  the  appren- 
ticing of  six  poor  children  to  mechanical  or  handicraft  trades. 
Jarratt's  charity  is  for  the  relief  of  six  reduced  housekeepers.  The 
other  charities  in  Doncaster  are  the  dispensary,  the  lying-in,  clothing, 
sick,  and  soup  charities. 

Doncaster  has  some  iron  and  brass  foundries,  sacking  and  linen 
manufactories,  rope-works,  a  flax  spinning-mill,  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  machines.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  woollen  cloth.  A  wool 
market  is  held  weekly,  on  Saturday,  iu  June  and  July  ;  also  on  the 
first  Saturdays  of  August,  September,  and  October.  The  corn  market 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  A  covered  corn  exchange  was 
erected  in  1843.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  the  pleasing  character  of  the  surrounding  scanery,  render 
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Doooaster  a  durable  place  for  visiters.  Another  cau«- of  attraction  U 
furnished  by  the  annual  races.  Then*  are  bald  in  the  third  week  of 
September,  nod  continue  for  fire  <lay«.  It  u  mid  that  they  are  a 
source  of  great  emolument  to  the  town,  bat  this  has  been  doubted. 
It  u  oerUiu  Uiat  they  are  productive  of  much  immorality.  The  raos- 
grouud,  which  U  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  i*  |KT|I»|»  unrivalled. 
The  grand  stand,  a  handeome  and  commodious  edifice,  wae  erected 
by  the  corporation  of  Douoaster.  The  St  Leger  stakrs  excite  peat 
interest  not  only  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  in  all  parte  of  the 
world.  The  municipal  body  lubecribee  largely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  races,  under  the  idea  that  they  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

!      :\:i. 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
lie*  between  64*  87'  and  o.V  2'}'  N.  lot.  6*  56'  and  »'  48'  W.  Ion;. ; 
it  U  bounded  K.  and  8.  on  the  inland  tide  by  parte  of  the  couutiee  of 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim,  and  S.W.,  W.,  and 
N.  by  the  Atlantic  Uoean.  The  greatest  length  from  Iniihowen  Head 
on  the  north-east  to  Malin  Beg  Head  (eometimee  called  Teelin  Head) 
on  the  eouth-weet  u  86  statute  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from 
Fearn  Hill  on  the  south-east  to  Horn  Head  on  the  north-west  i* 
41  statute  miles.  The  area,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  comprises  1866  square  miles,  or  1,193,448  acres,  of  which 
398,101  aores  are  arable,  769,687  uncultivated,  7079  in  plantations, 
47u  in  towns,  and  28,107  under  water.  The  population  in  1861  was 
366,160. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communication*. — Donegal  forms  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Ireland.  The  inland  boundary  preserves  a 
general  direction  of  south-west  by  north-east,  and  from  Lifford 
northward  is  formed  by  the  navigable  river  and  harbour  of  Lough 
Koyle.  The  maritime  boundary  ia  extremely  irregular,  being  deeply 
indented  on  the  north  by  the  sestuariea  of  Lough  Swilly,  Mnlroy,  and 
Sheep  Haven,  and  on  thu  south  by  Donegal  Bay.  The  whole  county 
U  uneven  and  mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  midland 
district  extending  from  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  westward  to 
Letterkonny  and  Kathmclton,  ou  Lough  Swilly,  and  southward  along 
the  Koyle  to  Lifford  and  Castle  Finn  ;  and  some  other  inconsiderable 
tract*  around  Bullyahannon  and  Donegal  on  the  south  and  Dunfanaghy 
and  Buncrana  on  the  north.  The  mountain  groups  of  Donegal, 
together  with  the  highlands  of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  present  a  deeply 
withdrawn  amphitheatre  to  the  north-east  inclosing  the  basin  of  the 
Foyle.  That  portion  of  the  mountainous  circuit  which  lies  within 
thin  county  is  broken  only  in  the  north  by  the  openings  of  Lough 
Swilly  and  Mulroy  Bay  ;  and  on  the  south  (where  the  connecting 
highlands  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone  are  narrowed  between  the  valley 
of  the  Finn  and  the  Bay  of  Donegal)  by  the  gap  of  Barneamore. 
Slieve  Snaght,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2019  feet  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula  of  Inianowen,  forms  the  extremity  of  thi-t  chain  on  tha 
north.  Westward  from  Slieve  Snaght,  and  similarly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  between  Lough  Swilly  and  Mulroy 
Bay,  is  Knockalla,  1186  feet,  backed  in  like  manner  by  Lough  Salt 
Mountain,  1641  feet,  between  the  head  of  Mulroy  Bay  and  the  low 
country  stretching  inland  from  Sheep  Haven.  Westward  again  from 
Sheep  Haven  is  Muckish,  2190  feet  in  height,  which  slopes  down 
on  the  north  to  the  promontory  of  Horn  Head  ;  and  Carntreena 
(1896  feet),  which  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland.  Southward 
from  Muckiah  stretches  a  vast  region  of  highlands,  which  expands 
towards  the  west  in  wide-extended  tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with 
small  lakes  and  covered  with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach 
of  the  Atlantic  :  on  the  east  it  presents  a  series  of  boH  continuous 
eminences  overhanging  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  chief  eminences 
of  the  chain  are  Krigal  and  Dooish  on  the  north,  the  first  2402  feet 
in  height  (the  highest  ground  in  the  county),  the  second  2143  feet ; 
and  Bluestack,  8218  feet,  and  Silverhill,  1967  feet,  both  on  the  south. 
From  Bluestnck  extends  a  series  of  considerable  elevations  westward, 
•long  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  terminating  in 
the  precipices  of  Slieve  League  and  the  promontory  of  Malin  Beg ; 
the  Barneamore  Mountain*  sweeping  eastward  continue  the  chain  int» 
Tyrone.  This  mountainous  tract  covers  upwards  of  700  square  miles. 
It  contains  several  spot*  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist,  such  a* 
Lough  Halt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  H.TII  H«i,l  and  Tory 
Island  has  been  justly  celebrated ;  and  Olen  Veagh,  under  the  eait«rn 
declivity  of  Dooiah,  where  cliffs  of  1000  feet  hang  for  upwards  of 
two  mile*  over  a  glen  and  lake,  the  op|«sito  bank  being  clothed  with 
•  •rtorml  forest,  which  is  still  the  retreat  of  the  red  deer. 

From  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  northward  the  coast  of  Lough 
Foyle  between  the  mountains  of  Inishoweu  and  the  sea  is  well 
inhabited  and  improved.  Fn.m  Inishowen  Head,  at  the  entrance  of 
Longh  Foyle,  the  eoast.  which  from  this  point  is  very  rocky  and 
precipitous,  bends  north-west  to  Malin  Head,  the  most  northern 
point  of  this  county  and  of  Ireland.  The  chili,  at  Inishowen  Head 
an  313  feet  in  bright;  at  Bin  Head,  about  half-way  between  Culdaff 
and  Malin,  they  rise  to  the  altitude  of  814  feet  above  the  sen.  On 
the  Loogh  BwiUy  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  low,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  Mod,  which  the  north-westerly  gale*  heap  up  in 
immense  quantise*  on  all  the  exposed  beaches  of  this  coast  Lough 
Swilly  extends  inland  upwards  of  SO  mil**,  and  forms  a  spacious  and 
secure  harbour  ;  the  average  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  inner  basin  is  completely  land-locked  ;  but  the  vicinity  of  Lough 


FoyU,  which  floats  vessels  of  900  tons  up  to  the  bridge  of  Derry, 
renders  Loogh  Swilly  of  less  importance  as  a  harbour.  Westward 
from  Lough  Swilly  the  coast  of  Fanad,  which  is  peninsulated  by  the 
Bay  of  Mulroy,  is  very  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  overspread  with 
sand  blown  in  between  the  higher  points  'of  rock.  The  Bay  of 
Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  sand-banks  and  intricate  windings;  it 
extends  inland  upwards  of  10  mil**,  and  is  completely  land-looked, 
being  scarcely  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance.  The 
small  peninsula  of  Koaguill,  intercepted  between  this  bay  and  Sheep 
Haven,  has  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  sands  which  have  been 
blown  in  here  within  the  last  csntury.  On  the  opposite  shore  of 


opposite 

Sheep  Haven  stand  Doe  Castle,  and  the  house  and  demesne  of  Ardes, 
the  most  remote  and  at  the  came  time  the  most  splendid  seat  in  this 
quarter  of  Ulster.  On  a  creek  of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port-town 
of  Dunfanaghy,  immediately  under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  <>f 
it  to  the  height  of  883  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  62tJ  fef 
the  sound  between  Horn  Head  and  Bloody  Foreland  are  the  islands 
"i  hiiiiribomn,  Iniahdoony,  and  Tory  Island,  which  last  u  at  a  distance 
of  8  miles  from  the  shore.  Tory  Island  U  S[  miles  in  length,  by  half 
a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  inhabited  by 
perhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  people  in  the  Unite  1  Kingdom. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  western  part  of  the  inland  U  ii" 
than  from  60  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  want  of 
shelter  is  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-westerly  gale*  which  set  in 
with  such  violence  on  this  coast. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  aspect 
of  the  western  coast  of  Donegal  Vast  moors  studded  with  pool*  of  bog 
water  descend  to  the  Atlantic  between  barren  deltas  of  sand,  through 
which  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  winds  it*  way  to  the  sea. 
In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  overflowed  it  i»  impossible 
to  proceed  by  the  coast-line,  a*  there  are  no  bridges  over  any  of  til-- 
larger streams  north  of  the  village  of  Olanties.  The  wildest  part  of 
this  district  is  called  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Dungloe,  or 
Cloghanlea,  is  the  principal  place.  A  great  number  of  islands  lie  off 
this  coast,  separated  from  the  mainland  and  from  one  another  by 
narrow  sounds  and  sand-banks.  Of  these  eleren  are  inhabited,  of 
which  the  principal  are  : — Aranmore,  or  the  north  Island  of  A  ran  ; 
Rutland,  or  InnUmacdum;  Innisfree,  and  Owney.  The  1 
fishery  was  very  successful  here  in  1784  and  1786  ;  each  winter's 
fishing  was  calculated  to  have  produced  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rosses 
a  sum  of  40,OOU/.  They  loaded  with  herrings  upwards  of  300  vessels 
in  each  of  these  yean.  These  successes  induced  the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  proprietor,  to 
expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  improvements  necessary  to  erect 
a  permanent  fishing  station  ou  the  ii<!aii>l  .if  Innismacdurn.  A  small 
town  was  built  and  called  Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely  completed 
when  the  herrings  began  to  desert  the  coast;  at  the  same  tin 
sands  began  to  accumulate  :  at  present  the  i*land  ia  nearly  half 
covered  with  sand,  and  the  fishing  station  is  quite  obliterated.  Below 
high-water  mark  on  the  const  of  luiiisfree  grow*  a  marine  grass  pecu- 
liarly sweet  and  nutritive  for  cattle,  which  watch  the  ebb  of  tl 
imd  feed  upon  it  at  every  low  water. 

The  district  of  the  Rosses  ia  separated  from  the  more  reclaimed 
country  about  Qlanties  and  Ardara  on  the  south  by  the  river  Uwee- 
barra,  the  sandy  channel  of  which  is  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  throughout  the  laat  eight  miles  of  its 
course,  and  can  only  be  passed  by  for.linj;  in  dry  weather.  Westward 
from  Ardara  the  coast  is  lined  with  ••lilt*  from  .loo  to  C.oo  ; 
height  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  pron  minated  by 

Malin  Beg  Head.     The  r  on  the  «  I 

coast  are  those  of  Slieve  League  immediately  oast  of   Malin 
where  the  height  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  •  -  rock 

above  U  at  one  point  1864  feet.     Eejitward  from  Slieve  League  ' 
town  of  Donegal  the  northern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay  afford*  ex< 
shelter  from  the  north-west  gales  in  several  guccewive  creeks.     Of 
these  the  harbour  of  Killybeggs  is  very  much  the  most  sheltered  and 
commodious,  being  the  only  one  secure  from  a  gale  from  the  west  or 
the  south-west.     The  harbour  of  Donegal  itself  at  the  head 
bay  is  sufficiently  good  for  a  much  more  busy  trading  place 
in  mill "  S  from   it  is  the  embouchure  of  the  navigable 
which  flows  from  Lough  Erne  through  Kallyshaninin      K..un.l  the 
head  of  Donegal  Hay  from  Killybeggs  to  Bundoran  cultivation  extends 
more  or  less  up  all  the  seaward  declivities :   the  neighbourhood  of 
]l»llyi<lmnni>n  is  well   improved;  ami  north-east  from   the  town  of 
Donegal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in  •  .icturenque 

lake  of  Lough  Eask  and  the  Gap  of  Barnesmoro,  where  a  mountain 
defile  of  the  most  romantic  character,  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
connects  it  with  the  aouth-western  extremity  of  the  district  of  the 
Foyle. 

The  Finn,  which  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Foyle  on  thin  side,  issues 
from  a  lake  of  438  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  chain  extending  south  of  Krigal,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles  eastward  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford  bridge, 
••>  miles  below  Castletiiin,  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  14  tons. 
Other  feeders  of  the  Foyle  out  of  Donegal  are: — the  Derg,  which 
Cornell  from  Lough  Derg,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Donegal,  and  joins  the  main  stream  in  Tyrone ;  the  Deelc,  which 
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lias  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Finn,  and  descends  upwards  of 
800  feet  in  its  course  from  Lough  Deele  to  the  Foyle,  which  it  joins 
a  mile  below  Lifford ;  and  the  Swilly  burn  or  brook,  which  passes  by 
Raphoe,  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction.  Lough 
Derg  is  about  24  miles  wide  each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren  mountains :  it  is  467  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  75  feet.  This  lake  is 
subject  to  violent  gusts  of  wind.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.  The 
Swilly  River,  although  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  15  miles, 
brings  down  a  good  body  of  water  through  Letterkenny  to  Lough  Swilly. 
The  Leannan  River,  which  likewise  flows  into  Lough  Swilly  by  Rath- 
melton,  ia  a  considerable  stream,  as  is  also  the  Lackagh,  which  discharges 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Gartan,  Lough  Veagh,  Lough  Salt,  and 
Glen  Lough  into  Sheep  Haven.  The  waters  of  Lough  Salt,  which  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  pool  in  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a  course  of 
little  more  than  three  miles  to  Glen  Lough.  Of  the  rivers  of  the 
western  course  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra,  already  mentioned  :  of  a 
similar  character  is  the  Gweedore,  which  separates  the  Rosses  on  the 
north  from  the  district  of  Cloghanealy.  The  Owenea,  which  flows 
through  Ai'dara,  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  on  this  coast ; 
the  minor  streams  issuing  from  small  lakes  and  the  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  moors  in  winter  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  general  direction  of  all  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
highlands  of  Donegal  is  north-east  and  south-west,  and  this  natural 
disposition  marks  out  the  three  chief  lines  of  mountain  road ;  namely, 
from  }i  dlyshannon  and  Donegal  to  Lifford  and  Londonderry,  through 
the  Gap  of  Barnesmore  ;  from  Ardara  to  Lifford  and  Letterkenny,  by 
the  head  of  the  Finn  ;  and  from  Dunfanaghy  and  the  cultivated 
country  about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passes  between 
Dooish  and  Erignl.  These  latter  roads  are  little  frequented,  so  that 
west  of  Enniskillen  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore  is  the  only  ordinary  com- 
munication between  Connaught  and  Ulster.  The  district  along  the 
Foyle  and  round  the  head  of  Lough  Swilly  is  as  well  supplied  with 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  water  as  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  Throughout  the  county  the  roads  are  good. 

Qeoloijy,  Mintraloyy,  &c. — -The  Floetz  limestone  field,  which 
occupies  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  extends  over  the  borders  of 
this  county  from  Bundoran,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  over  the  Atlantic,  10  miles  north-east  to  Balliutra, 
where  the  extreme  edge  of  the  stratum  is  perforated  by  a  subter- 
raneous river.  Limestone  gravel  is  also  found  along  the  flanks  of  the 
primitive  district  as  far  as  some  miles  north  of  Donegal  town,  and  to 
the  presence  of  this  valuable  substance  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the 
cultivation  which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  from  the 
sterile  tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  From  the 
mountains  of  Barnesmore,  north,  the  whole  formation  of  this  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transition  tract  along  the  basin  of  the  Foyle, 
is  primitive. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  granite  and  mica-slate,  passing  into  gneiss, 
quartz-slate,  and  clay-slate.  The  granite  is  a  coarse  granular  sienite, 
the  detritus  of  which  gives  a  strong  reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed 
down  by  the  streams  that  traverse  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of 
mica-slate  along  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  Lough  Salt  to 
Barnemnore.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  this  range  the  mica-slate  passes 
into  grauwacke,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  valley  of  the 
Foylo  :  the  same  rock  occurs  over  the  lower  parts  of  Inishowen,  and 
also  appears  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range  near  Donegal  town. 
Granular  limestone  is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain 
district  in  great  quantity  and  variety  of  colour,  as,  among  various 
other  indications,  gray  at  Malin  Head  ;  grayish-blue  at  Lough  Salt ; 
fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pearl-gray,  flesh-red,  and  bright  bluish-gray 
at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckish  ;  yellowish-white,  grayish-white,  and 
rose-red  at  Ballymore ;  pearl-white  and  pale  rose-colour  at  Dunlewy, 
under  Erigal ;  pearl-gray  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Finn  ;  and  grayish  fine  blue  at  Killybegs.  Siliciferous,  magnesian, 
and  marly  limestone  also  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  baronies  of 
Inishowen  and  Raphoe,  with  a  remarkable  steatite  near  Convoy,  on 
the  Deele,  which  cuts  under  the  knife  like  wood,  and  is  used  by  the 
country  people  for  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  Beds  of  greenstone 
and  greenstone-porphyry  are  sometimes  found  resting  on  the  deposits 
of  granular  limestone,  and  occasionally  on  the  mica-slate  and  granite, 
and  the  dikes  from  which  these  originate  may  be  seen  traversing  the 
primitive  rock  at  Horn  Head  and  Bloody  Foreland.  Among  the  rarer 
minerals  occurring  in  this  remarkable  region  are  columnar  idocrase, 
malacolitho,  epidote,  and  essonite  (cinnamon-stone),  from  a  bed  of 
mica-slate  in  the  Rosses,  and  from  the  bar  of  the  Gweebarra  River ; 
garnet  in  hornblende-slate  over  the  marble  of  Dunlewy,  and  cherry-red 
garnet  from  Glanties ;  also  plumbago  from  the  shore  of  A  rdes;  copper 
pyrites  from  Horn  Head  ;  lead-earth  and  iron-ochre  from  Kildrum  in 
Cloghanealy ;  pearl-white  and  yellowish-white  porcelain  clay  from 
Aranmore  Island  ;  potter's-clay  from  Dnimardagh,  on  Lough  Swilly  ; 
iron  pyrites  from  Barneamore ;  lead-ore  fcom  Finntown,  Letterkenny, 
Olentogher,  and  various  other  places ;  and  pipe-clay  from  Drutnboe, 
near  Stranorlar.  Th<r  white  marble  of  Dunlewy,  near  the  mountain 
Erigal,  is  stated  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  its  bed  very  exten- 
sive ;  it  has  been  traced  over  a  space  of  half  a  mile  square,  and  is  so 
finely  granular  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  nicest  works  of  sculp- 
ture. "  Its  texture  and  whiteness,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "  approach  more 


to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Carrara  marble.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  perfect  blocks  of  the  Carrara  marble  are  procured  with 
great  difficulty,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  marble  of  Dunlewy  ia 
free  from  mica,  quartz  grains,  and  other  substances  interfering  with 
the  chisel,  which  so  frequently  disappoint  the  artists  who  work  upon 
the  marble  from  Carrara."  A  large  supply  of  fine  siliceous  sand  was 
formerly  drawn  from  the  mountain  of  Muckish  by  the  glass-houses  of 
Belfast,  and  considerable  quantities  have  been  exported  to  Dumbarton 
for  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  crown  glass. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture,  &c. — The  climate  of  Donegal  is  raw  and 
boisterous,  except  in  the  sheltered  country  along  the  Foyle.  The  pre- 
valent winds  are  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  they  sometimes 
blow  with  extreme  violence.  In  a  storm  on  December  4,  1811,  H.M. 
ship  Salhander  waa  lost  in  Lough  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gilla  of  all 
the  fish  cast  on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the  storm — eels,  cod,  had- 
dock, lobaters,  &c. — were  filled  with  sand ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  furious  agitation  of  the  sea  the  sand  had  become 
so  blended  with  it  that  the  fish  were  suffocated.  From  the  remains  of 
natural  forests  in  many  situations  where  no  timber  will  at  present 
rise  against  the  north-west  blast,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  climate 
is  now  more  severe  than  it  formerly  was,  a  conjecture  which  would 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by-  numerous  ruins  of  churches  and  houses, 
overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  in  on  situations  where,  had  such  events 
been  common  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  build. 

The  soil  of  the  primitive  district  is  generally  cold,  moory,  and  thin. 
The  limestone  tract  from  Ballyshaunou  to  Donegal  is  covered  with  a 
warm  friable  soil,  varying  from  a  deep  rich  mould  to  a  light-brown 
gravelly  earth.  The  soil  of  the  transition  district,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  decomposition  of  slaty  rock,  is  a  light  but  manageable  clay, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  for  crops  of  potatoes,  flax,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  in  some  situations,  as  along  the  rivers  Finn  and  Foyle,  bears 
wheat  abundantly.  In  1851  the  area  under  crops  in  the  county  was 
227,453  acres,  of  which  6470  acres  grew  wheat,  100,882  oats,  10,141 
barley,  bere,  and  rye,  1254  beans  and  peas,  34,432  potatoes,  19,595 
turnips,  and  2086  green  crops.  The  number  of  holdings  was  32,752. 
Donegal  is  not  a  grazing  county  :  the  good  land  is  almost  all  under 
tillage  ;  and  the  grasses  of  the  remainder  are  generally  too  sour  for 
feeding.  The  Raphoe  and  Tyrhugh  farming  societies  originated  about 
A.D.  1800,  and  have  been  of  service  in  the  encouragement  of  green 
crops  and  nurseries.  The  principal  plantations  are  at  Ardes  and 
Tyrcallen,  a  fine  seat  near  Stranorlar.  Improvements  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years  by  various  public-spirited  proprietors. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  increasing  in  the  cultivated  country  about 
Raphoe  and  Lifford,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballyshaunon. 
Bleachgreens  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stranorlar. 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  within  two  miles  of  Lifford,  is  the 
principal  linen  market  for  the  southern  district.  Londonderry  and 
Letterkenny  are  the  markets  for  the  district  to  the  north.  Burning 
kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  along  the  coast.  Con- 
siderable numbers  of  whales  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  off 
this  coast ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  herring-fishery,  is  now  neglected. 

There  is  considerable  fishing  in  Lough  Foyle  and  at  various  points 
around  the  coast.  Turbot,  cod,  soles,  and  plaice  are  taken  in  large 
numbers ;  herrings,  mackerel,  and  various  other  fish  are  also  largely 
taken. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  county 
is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  northern 
Connaught.  All  the  butter  and  eggs  of  the  poorer  farmers  go  to 
market  to  make  up  the  rent,  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes  constitute 
their  diet. 

Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies  :  Tyrhugh  on  the  south,  Ban- 
nagh  and  Boylagh  on  the  west,  Kiltnacrcnan  on  the  north-west, 
Inishowen  on  the  north-east,  and  Raphoe  on  the  east  and  centre. 
BALLYSHANNON,  Killybegs,  and  DONEGAL  were  erected  into  corpora- 
tions in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  these  corporations  are  now  extinct. 
Lifford,  which  is  the  assize-town  of  the  county,  is  governed  by  a 
charter  of  the  27th  February,  10th  James  I.  The  vicinity  of  Strubano 
has  prevented  Lifford  from  increasing :  the  court-house  and  county 
jail  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  other  towns  are 
LETTERKENNY,  Rathtuelton,  Buncrana,  Ballybofey,  and  STRANORLAR. 
DDNFANAGHY,  GLENTIES,  and  MILLFORD  are  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions. 
RAPHOE,  in  conjunction  with  Deny,  gives  name  to  a  bishop.  The 
places  whose  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals  will  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  titles ;  the  other  towns  and  villages  claiming 
notice  are  the  following  : — 

Ardara,  population  651,  occupies  a  romantic  site  at  the  head  of 
Loughros-beg  Bay,  about  17  miles  N.W.  from  Donegal.  Besides  the 
Episcopal  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  in 
May,  August,  and  December.  Ballintra,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Done- 
gal, lies  in  a  very  beautiful  country,  but  is  in  itself  a  poor  village  : 
population,  458  in  1851.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  dispensary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  good  villa 
residences.  Sallybofey  is  a  market-town  about  half  a  mile  from 
Strnnorlar,  of  which  it  is  generally  considered  the  market  part  : 
population,  985.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Finn  River, 
and,  with  Stranorlar,  is  the  most  westerly  town  in  the  county,  lying 
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iost  at  theeommenoement  of  the  wild,  rugged  mountain-tract.  ' 
hM  wry  little  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  tome  bleacl. 
The  extensive  demesne  of  I  >nimboe  adjoins  Bally  bofey.    Jiallyyormrtn, 
situated  on  the  peniniul*  of  Mnlin  Head,  it  the  m»t  northerly  Tillage 
in  Ireland:  population  of  the  townland,  467.   Near  the  Tillage  i«  Malm 
Head,  the  extreme  point   of  the   peninsula.      Puna-ana,    14    mile* 
N  N  W.  from  Londonderry,  a  market  and  pott-town  on  the  right 
bank  of  Lough  Swilly,  population  7»7,  is  an  agreeable  little  town, 
much  frequented  by  summer  visitor*  as  a  bathing-place.    The  church, 
which  hat  a  fine  tpire,  some  Dissenting  chapels,  the  sessions-house, 
and  infantry  barracks,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.     Flax  and  corn- 
mills  in  the  vicinity  are  worked  by  water-power  obtained  from  the 
Castle  and  Mill   rivuleta.      Buncrana   is  an  inconsiderable   fishing- 
station.     Buncrana  Castle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  founded  by 
the  O'Donnells,  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  district.     Fairs  are  held 
on  May  0th  and  July  27th.     Carndmagh,  or  Cam,  20  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Londonderry,  a  mnall  market-town  ou  the  road  from  London- 
derry to  Malin  Head,  population  708,  and  Inishowen  workhouse  647, 
it  a  neat,  well-built  town,  with  some  trade.     Cattlefnn,  population 
637,  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  on  the  river  Finn,  about  7  miles 
S.W.  from  Lifford.    The  tide-water  flows  up  to  the  town.     The  valley 
of  the  Finn  is  well  cultivated.     Manor  courts  are  held  here,  and  there 
are  seven  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Dungloe,  25  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Donegal,    population  484,  is  a  small   and  sequestered  village, 
which,  from  iU  being  the  largest  within  an  extensive  and  dreary  tract 
of  wild  country,  U  a  place  of  some  importance.     It  contains  a  church, 
a    chapel,   and  police-barracks.     Large  portions  of  the  surrounding 
bogs  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  villagers.     Fishing  is  carried  on,  but 
the  bay  being  shallow  the  takings  ore  small.     Killybegt,  15  miles  W. 
from  Donegal,  is  a  market  and  sea-port  town  :  population,  819.     The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient. 
The  harbour  U  good,  but  the  exports  are  few  and  of  little  value  :  at 
some  seasons  large  numbers  of  fishing-boats  resort  to  the  harbour. 
The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  January,  April, 
June,  August,  and  November.    The  town  was  formerly  called  Calle- 
begge,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  :    it  was  created  a 
borough  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  sent  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  has  long  been  disfranchised.     Lifford,  13  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Londonderry,  U  a  market  and  assize-town ;  it  was  formerly  a 
parliamentary  borough  :  population,  including  the  suburb  of  Strabane, 
570,  and  183  inmates  of  the  jail.     It  is  a  very  small  and  poor  town, 
consisting  principally  of  two  streets,  and  is  built  on  the  river  Foyle, 
formed  here  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Finn  and  Mourne.     The 
town  has  scarcely  any  trade,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  decline. 
The  old  jail  was  used  until  very  lately  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
idiots  and  lunatics  ;  the  new  jail  is  a  semicircular  building  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  good 
order.     The  county  infirmary  is  situated  here.     Lifford  gives  the  title 
•  of  viscount  to  the  Hewit  family.       Mountcharlei,  4  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Donegal,  population  444,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  and 
is  built  along  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence.     The  Hall,  a  small 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,   to   whom   Mountcharles 
gives  the  title  of  viscount,  is  close  to  the  village.     Fairs  are  held  here 
monthly.     Morille,  population  776,  situated   on  the   west  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  about  20  miles  S.E.  from  Carudonagh,  is  a  pleasant 
little  watering-place.     During  the  summer  there  is  regular  commu- 
nication with  Londonderry  by  steam-vessels.    The  neighbourhood  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.      There  are  several  chapels  in  the  town. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.      Pettigot,  population  390,  is  prettily  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Tarmon  into  Lough  Erne.     Besides 
the  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.     Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town  :  there  are  fairs  on 
the  20th  of  each  month.     Rathmtlton,  or  Hamilton,  25  miles  N.E. 
from  Donegal,  population  1428,  is  a  market-town,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Leanan,  near  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
Lough  Swilly.     The  town  has  a  clean  and  somewhat  cheerful  appear- 
ance.    There  are  corn-mills,  a  brewery,  and  bleaching-grounds ;  linen 
U  woven  in  the  weavers'   houses.      Besides  the   church  there   are 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  chapels.     Three  annual  fain  are  held. 
The  valley  of  the  Leanan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathmelton  is 
extremely  beautiful :  the  river  flows  through  a  picturesque  and  well- 
wooded   glen,   and   the   heights    on    either  hand    are   considerably 
diversified.    A  few  miles  from  Rathmelton,  on  the  same  side  of  Lough 
Swilly,  it  the  fishing  village  of  KalAmullen:  population,  639.     It  is  a 
poor  place  of  one   irregular  street.      Then.-  are  some  ruins  of  a 

The  southern  part  of  Donegal,  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
wss  known  as  Tyrconnell,  and  was  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Donnells. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  chieftains  of  Tyrconnell  waa  Hugh 
O'DonneU,  surnamed  the  Red,  whoa*  entrapment  by  Sir  John  I'errot, 
and  subsequent  inipruoouent  at  Dublin  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  clan,  caused  much  hostility  against  the  government  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  part  of  Ulster.  O'DonneU,  after  more  than 
three  yean'  confinement,  escaped,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  December,  1601,  Tyrone  and 
O'DonotU  attempted  the  relief  of  Kinsalc,  in  which  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries  were  besieged  by  the  lord  .Iq. uty.  but  ..wing,  it  is  said,  to 


a  di.iput*  about  precedence,  their  armi.-<  iliil  not  act  in  conori ' 
a  total  defeat  was  the  consequence.     <>'|><>micll  then  sailed  f.>r 
to  solicit  in  person  new  succours  from  1'hilip.     After  spending  a  year 
and  a  Imlf  in  fruitiest  negotiation,  he  was  seized  with  fever  ami  <li«l 
»t  Valladolid,  where  he  wu  interred  with  royal  honours  in  the  i -i 

!  rancis.  In  the  meantime  a  town  had  been  walled  in  at  Derry 
by  Sir  Henry  Dockwra,  who  had  also  built  a  castle  at  Lifford  t 
control  of  Tyrconnell.  The  vicinity  of  an  English  garrison  proved  to 
unsatisfactory  to  the  proprietor  of  Inisbowen,  Sir  Cabir  < 
that  on  some  vague  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain,  communicat  < 
the  exiled  earls,  he  broke  into  open  revolt  May  1st,  1608,  and  having 
surprised  Culmore  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  advanced  on 
Derry  next  day,  which  he  carried  with  little  resistance  and  burned  to 
the  ground.  He  then  fell  back  on  Kilmacrenan,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  rock  of  Doune,  where  he  held  out  for  five  months 
until  ho  was  killed  by  a  Scotch  settler,  who  shot  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  O'Dogherty  being  thus  slain  in  rebellion 
unil  the  exiled  earls  attainted  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along  with 
five  other  counties  of  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  crown.  On  tin-  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  the  district  about  Lifford  was  allotted  t  KiiL-li-h 
undertakers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  Ralph  Bingley  ami  Sii-  John 
Kingsmill.  In  Iniehowen  Muff  was  granted  to  Grocers'  Hall.  I 
kcnuy  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  George  Marburie,  and  Rathmelton  to 
Sir  William  Stewart.  There  were  some  few  forfeitures  among  the 
proprietors  of  Irish  descent  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Setdi-ment. 
The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  1688  did 
not  extend  into  Donegal.  The  last  historical  event  connected  with 
this  county  was  the  capture  of  the  French  fleet  off  Tory  Island  by 
Sir  John  B.  Warren  in  1798. 

The  moat  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  is  the  Orianan 
of  Aileach,  the  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  kings  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity  down  to  the  12th  century.  It  stands  on  a  small 
mountain  802  feet  in  height,  near  the  head  of  Lough  Swilly.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain,  which  commands  a  noble  prospect,  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  concentric  ramparts  of  earth  intermixed  with 
uncemented  stones.  The  approach  by  au  ancient  paved  road  leads 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  or  stone  fortress  in  the  ci'tit  iv. 
This  port  of  the  work  consists  of  a  circular  wall  of  Cyclopean  architec- 
ture, varying  in  breadth  from  15  feet  to  11  feet  6  inches,  and  at 
present  about  6  feet  high,  inclosing  on  area  of  77  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet 
from  the  base  by  a  terrace  extending  round  the  ink-rim-,  from  whii-li 
there  are  flights  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Steague 
another  remarkable  Cyclopean  erection  in  the  county  of  K.  n-y. 
There  was  probably  a  succession  of  several  such  terraces  bef. 
upper  part  of  the  wall  was  demolished.  Within  the  thickness  of  '.las 
wall,  opening  off  the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  feet  2  inches  wide  at 
bottom  and  1  foot  1 1  inches  at  top  by  5  feet  in  height,  which  extend 
round  one-half  of  the  circumference  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
doorway,  with  which  however  they  do  not  communicate :  their  use 
has  not  been  determined.  The  remains  of  a  small  oblong  buil<i 
more  recent  date,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  Th.- 
space  contained  within  the  outer  inclosure  is  about  5j  acres  ;  within 
the  second,  about  4  acres ;  within  the  third,  about  1  acre ;  ami  within 
the  central  building,  or  cashel,  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  stone*  of  tin- 
wall  are  generally  of  about  2  feet  in  length,  polygonal,  not  laid  in 
courses,  or  chiselled,  and  without  cement  of  any  kind. 

The  description  is  thus  minute,  as  from  an  ancient  Irish  poem 
published  in  the  first  port  of  the  '  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
livUinl,'  nnd  which  bears  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  before  A.D.  1101,  the  building  of  Aileach  ('  the  stone  fortress') 
is  attributed  with  every  appearance  of  accuracy  to  Eochy  Ollahir, 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  historical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.  In  this  poem  are  preserved  the  names  of  the  archite<  • 
number  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  occasion  of  the  undertaking.  I'ntil 
the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  the  uses  and  history  of  this  remarkable 
edifice  were  totally  unknown.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  state  of 
ruin  in  1101,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Minister,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Kiucora  by  Donnell  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ulster, 
A.D.  1088,  invaded  this  district  and  caused  a  stone  of  the  demolished 
fortress  of  Aileach  to  be  brought  to  Limerick  for  every  sack  of  plunder 
carried  homo  by  his  soldiery.  This  event  was  remembered  as  late  as 
151)9,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomoud  by  Hugh  O'DonneU  was  regarded 
as  a  just  retaliation.  On  Tory  Inland  also  are  some  Cyclopean 
remains,  not  improbably  connected  with  the  very  ancient  tradition  of 
the  glass  tower  mentioned  by  Nennius.  Tory  signifies  the  '  inland  of 
the  tower.'  On  the  same  island  are  alto  a  round-tower  and  the 
remains  of  seven  churches  aud  two  stone  crosses.  Throughout  the 
county  are  numerous  memorials  of  St.  Columba,  or  St  ('olumhkill. 
the  name  by  which  he  is  more  usually  known  in  Ireland.  This 
distinguished  saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts  and  founder  of  the  ( '. 
of  lona,  was  born  at  (iraton,  a  small  village  south  of  Kilmer. -nun. 
where  he  founded  an  abbey  which  was  afterward*  richly  endowed  by 
the  O'Donnells.  Near  Kilmacrenan  is  the  rock  of  Doune,  on  which 
the  O'DonneU  was  always  inaugurated.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Donegal  still  possets  interest  for  the  antiquary,  and  on  the  north  of 
Glen  Vetgh  are  tome  very  ancient  remains  of  churches.  But  by  much 
the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  locality  in  this  county  in  tl,.- 
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Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  situated  on  an  island  in  Lough  Derg.  The 
ancient  purgatory  was  in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ages  :  the 
penitent  was  supposed  to  pass  through  ordeals  and  undergo  tempta- 
tions similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  (See 
O'Sullivan's  'Hist.  Cathol.  Hib.,'  and  Thomas  Wright's  'St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory.')  On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  1497,  the  cave  and  buildings 
on  the  island  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but 
were  soon  after  repaired :  they  were  again  razed  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
and  Sir  William  Stewart,  who  were  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Irish  government  in  1632.  At  this  time  the  establishment  con- 
sisted of  an  abbot  and  forty  friars,  and  the  daily  resort  of  pilgrims 
averaged  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cave  was  again  opened  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  and  again  closed  in  1780.  At  present  the  Purgatory, 
which  has  been  a  fourth  time  set  up,  but  on  an  island  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shore  than  the  two  former,  draws  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  many  from  Great  Britain  and  America  every  year.  The 
establishment  consists  during  the  time  of  the  station  (from  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  August),  of  twenty -four  priests  :  the  pilgrims 
remain  there  six  or  nine  days :  the  penances  consist  of  prayer,  mace- 
ration, fasting,  and  a  vigil  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  vault 
called  the '  prison.'  During  the  time  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the  island 
they  are  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten  bread  and  water. 
Water  warmed  in  a  large  boiler  on  the  island  is  given  to  those  who 
are  feint ;  this  hot  water  is  called  '  wine,'  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
many  virtues.  One  of  the  pilgrims  whom  Mr.  Inglis  saw  here,  had 
her  lips  covered  with  blisters  from  the  heat  of  the  '  wine '  she  had 
drunk.  The  number  of  pilgrims  is  variously  estimated  from  10,000 
to  20,000  annually. 

The  county  of  Donegal  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe,  but  partly  in  that  of  Clogher.  The  county  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  at 
Buncrana,  Donegal,  Glenties,  Letterkenny,  and  Lifford.  Assizes  are 
held  twice  a  year  at  Lifford,  where  there  is  a  county  jail :  there  are 
bridewells  at  Donegal,  Letterkenny,  Lifford,  Buncrana,  and  Glenties. 
The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lifford.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  to 
which  the  county  of  Donegal  sends  85  patients,  is  at  Londonderry. 
Fever  hospitals  are  at  Letterkenny,  Rathmelton,  and  Dunfanaghy, 
and  there  are  25  dispensaries  in  the  county.  The  county  is  divided 
into  six  Poor- Law  Unions,  and  portions  of  two  other  Unions.  Donegal 
county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Belfast.  There  are  artillery 
stations  at  the  forts  of  Rathmullen,  Knockalla,  Macomish,  Dunree, 
Inch  and  Ned's  Point,  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  at  Greeneastle  on  Lough 
Foyle.  Barracks  for  infantry  are  at  Ballyshannon  and  Lifford.  The 
County  Constabulary  force,  numbering  275,  officers  included,  has  its 
bead-quarters  at  Letterkenny.  The  county  is  divided  into  8  consta- 
bulary districts,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are — Rathmelton,  Raphoe, 
Buncrana,  Ballyshannon,  Killybegs,  Glenties,  Dunfanaghy,  and  Carn- 
donagh.  There  are  32  stations  of  the  coast-guard,  and  18  stations  of 
the  revenue  police. 

(Statistical  Survey  of  Donegal ;  Memoin  of  Ordnance  Swney  of 
Ireland;  Thorn,  Irish,  Almanac  ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  Ac.) 

DONEGAL,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market  and  sea-port 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Donegal  and  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  is  situated  in  54°  8'  N.  lat,  8°  1' 
W.  long.;  120  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
was  1580.  Donegal  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  160,158  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  33,708. 

Donegal  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  while  the  fourth  side  is  open  to  the  sea. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  neat  edifice,  there  are  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Methodists. 
There  are  here  a  bridewell  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  each  month. 

The  town  contains  a  spacious  market-place.  A  good  market-quay, 
with  9  feet  of  water,  was  built  some  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Arrau  ;  the  harbour  has  a  sufficient  depth  at  low-water  for 
vessels  drawing  12  feet.  Donegal  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  at  the  union  the  corporation  became  extinct. 

Donegal  Castle,  a  former  seat  of  the  O'Donnells,  earls  of  Tyrconnell, 
is  situated  close  to  the  river  side,  and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation  ; 
it  is  now  carefully  protected  from  further  dilapidation.  A  monastery 
for  Franciscans  was  founded  here  in  1474  ;  the  ruins  are  still  standing 
on  the  shore  below  the  town.  A  sulphureous  spa  of  considerable 
celebrity  adjoins  the  town.  The  neighbourhood  of  Donegal  is  of  a 
very  romantic  character. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thorn,  frith.  Almanac.) 

DONERAILE.    [CORK.] 

DO'NGOLA,  a  province  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending  southward 
from  19°  30'  N.  lat.,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Korti, 
about  18°  N.  lat.,  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Sheygia 
Arabs.  The  Nile  coming  from  Sennaar  flows  in  a  northern  direction 
through  Halfay,  Shendy,  and  the  Barabra  country  to  about  1 9°  N.  lat., 
,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south-south-west,  passing 
through  the  Sheygia  country.  After  passing  below  the  rock  of  Barkal, 
at  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korti,  its  course  assumes  a  direc- 
tion nearly  due  west,  which  it  continues  for  about  20  or  30  miles  and 
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then  resumes  its  north  direction  towards  Egypt.  The  province  called 
Dongola  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 
the  westward  and  then  northward,  following  the  bend  of  the  stream 
to  below  the  island  of  Argo,  where  it  borders  on  Dar-Mahass,  which 
last  is  a  distant  province  of  Nubia. 

The  island  of  Argo,  30  miles  long-  and  about  7  miles  wide  at  its 
broadest  part,  is  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile.  It 
contains  several  villages,  but  the  population,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  too  scanty  to  cultivate  all  the  fertile  soil.  The  chief 
products  of  the  island — corn,  cotton,  indigo,  and  dates — are  grown 
along  the  margin  of  the  island,  the  interior  being  useless  without 
irrigation ;  indeed  such  is  the  deficiency  of  labour  and  capital 
that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  magnificent  island  is  under 
cultivation. 

The  whole  length  of  Dongola  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  breadth 
may  be  considered  as  extending  no  farther  than  the  strip  of  cultivable 
land  on  each  bank,  which  varies  from  1  to  3  miles  in  breadth,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert.  The  left  or  west  bank  is  the  more  fertile,  the 
eastern  being  in  most  places  barren,  and  the  sands  of  the  desert 
stretching  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  principal  town  is 
Marakah,  or  New  Dongola,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  19°  10'  19"  N.  lat.,  30°  22'  15"  E.  long.  It  was  in  great 
measure  built  by  the  Mamelukes  during  their  possession  of  the 
country  from  1812  to  1820,  when  they  were  driven  away  by  Ismail, 
sou  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  town  is  populous,  and  important  for 
its  trade  and  as  a  military  station.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  slaves  in 
return  for  a  variety  of  goods  from  Cairo.  The  pasha  has  an  indigo 
factory  in  Dongola.  Caravans  from  Kordofan,  Khartoum,  and  Sennaar 
pass  through  the  town.  The  bazaar  is  supplied  with  coarse  calicoes, 
printed  cotton  handkerchiefs,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  hardware,  shoes,  and 
perfumes,  all  of  which  are  brought  here  from  Cairo.  Agriculture  is 
much  neglected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  irrigation.  Farther  south  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  Dongola  Agous,  or  Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  but  now  reduced  to  about  300  inhabitants.  From  the  preva- 
lence of  northerly  winds  the  'sand  of  the  desert  has  been  heaped  up 
about  the  houses  of  Old  Dongola,  so  that  many  of  them  are  entered 
from  the  roof.  From  the  village  of  Debbah,  a  little  south  of  Old 
Dongola,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  caravans  start  for  Kordofau. 
Ambukol,  another  village,  is  farther  south  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Between  this  place  and  New  Dongola  the  land  is  less  waste  on 
the  islands  than  on  the  banks.  Most  of  the  islands  are  well  cultivated 
and  produce  abundant  crops,  but  in  consequence  of  excessive  taxation 
and  the  government  monopolising  the  sale  of  most  of  the  products  the 
peasantry  are  very  poor.  There  is  a  bazaar  at  Ambukol ;  and  dhurra, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  butter,  grease,  and  excellent  cotton  are  sold. 
At  Korti,  a  few  hours  eastward  of  Ambukol,  there  are  bazaars  for  the 
sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  dates,  coarse  cotton-cloth,  perfumes, 
grease,  Ac. 

Dongola  was  a  Christian  country  till  the  14th  century,  and  Ibn 
Batuta  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Makrizi  in  the  15th  century  describes 
Dongola  as  a  fertile  and  rich  country  with  many  towns ;  and  Poncet, 
who  in  1698  visited  Old  Dongola  and  its  king  and  court,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  considerable  place.  After  Poncet's  time  the  Sheygia  Arabs 
desolated  Dongola,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection  during  a  great  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Dongola  is  now  a  Beylik  dependent  on  the 
pasha  of  Egypt ;  the  bey  resides  at  Marakah,  and  has  jurisdiction  also 
over  the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs,  who  from  being  independent 
have  been  reduced  to  abject  poverty  under  the  Turkish  rule.  The 
natives  of  Dongola  resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance ; 
they  are  black  but  not  negroes ;  they  produce  indigo,  dhurra,  barley, 
beans,  and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  large  cattle.  All  the  indigo 
grown  must  be  sold  to  the  pasha.  The  fine  horses  which  in  Egypt 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Dongola  come  chiefly  from  the  Sheygia  or 
Barabra  countries.  The  houses  are  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  made  of 
clay  and  chopped  straw. 

(Waddiugton  and  Hanbury,  Travels;  Caillaud,  Travels;  Riippel 
Macgregor,  Commercial  Statistics.) 

DONINGTON.     [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 

DONINGTON  CASTLE.     [LEICESTERSHIRE.] 

DONJON,  LE.    [ALLIER.] 

DONNYBROOK.     [DUBLIN,  COUNTY  OP.] 

DOON,  a  lake  and  river  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Loch  Doon,  which 
at  its  nearest  extremity  is  about  15  or  16  miles  S.E.  from  Ayr,derives 
its  waters  from  the  neighbouring  hills  in  Kirkcudbright.  It  is  upwards 
of  7  miles  in  length,  and  little  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is 
inclosed  by  lofty  hills,  totally  destitute  of  trees,  but  affording  pasturage 
to  sheep.  On  a  small  island  near  its  head  stands  a  timeworn  castle, 
which  it  is  said  was  a  residence  of  Edward,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  loch  abounds  with  trout. 

The  river  Doon  is  formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  water  from  the 
loch,  which  is  regulated  by  sluices.  For  upwards  of  a  mile,  after 
leaving  the  loch,  the  river  makes  its  way  through  Ness  Glen,  a  huge 
jullyor  ravine  in  the  rocks,  which  almost  appear  to  have  split  asunder 
in  order  to  form  a  course  for  the  river.  The  river  pursues  a  north- 
westerly course  of  about  17  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  ('lylr, 
nearly  2  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Ayr.  Near  its  right  bank,  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  stand  the  remains  of  Alloway  Kirk,  and  ou  u 
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slightly  elevated  site,  close  to  the  river  side,  I*  the  monument  to 
Robert  Dmm. 

DOONGTRPO'RF.,  a  small  principality  tributary  to  the  British,  is 
•touted  in  the  district  of  Bagur  and  province  of  Gujerat,  in  a  hilly 
tract,  of  which  very  little  is  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Doongurpor*  are  Btoefa,  who  are  considered  to  be  the 
aborigines  of  the  country.  Some  yean  ago  the  raja,  to  preserve  his 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  powerful  among  his 
subject*,  took  some  band*  of  Simla*  into  hi*  pay,  but  they  soon 
usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  destructive  to  the  country,  when 
toe  raja  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  English,  under 
whose  intervention  the  country  has  recovered  from  the  desolate 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  Its  relation  to  the  Company's 
government  is  now  that  of  a  protected  and  tributary  state.  The  area 
of  the  territory  is  about  1000  square  mile* ;  the  population  fa  about 
100,000 ;  the  revenue  about  10.90W. ;  the  tribute  fa  not  to  exceed 
threensghths  of  the  annual  revenue.  The  town  of  Doonyurparr,  the 
capital,  fa  situated  ia  29*  45'  N.  fat,  73'  4(f  E.  long. ;  about  95  miles 
K.E.  from  Ahmedabad.  Sear  this  town  fa  situated  a  lake,  of  which 
it  is  said  that  Ha  mounds  are  constructed  with  solid  blocks  of  marble. 

DOORNIK.    fTornsAT.] 

DORCHESTER,  the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  (0°  43'  N.  fat,  2*  25'  W.  long.,  distant  120  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Ixmdon  by  road,  and  141  miles  by  the  London  and 
South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Dorchester 
in  1851  was  6394.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  one  of  whom  fa  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Dorchester  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains M  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  84,815  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,210. 

Dm  cheater  was  called  by  the  Romans  Durnovaria  and  /)urinum. 
By  the  Saxon*  it  was  called  '  Dornceaster,'  whence  we  have  the 
modern  Dame  Dorchester.  It  has  also  been  called  '  Villa  Regalia,'  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  called  '  Villa  Episco- 
palis.'  Two  mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athelstan.  The 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613;  about  300  houses,  with 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Saints,  were  totally 


Hairy  severe  battle*  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester 
between  the  contending  forces  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  assizes 
heW  here  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1686,  by  Judge  JeftVies  and  four 
other  judges,  out  of  30  persons  tried  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  29  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  (ollowing  day  292  persons  pleaded  guilty,  and  80  were  ordered 
for  execution.  John  Tutchin,  who  wrote  the  '  Obeervstor'  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  every  town  in  the 
county  once  a  year ;  but  on  his  petitioning  to  be  hanged  as  a  miti- 
gation of  his  punishment,  he  was  reprieved  and  subsequently  pardoned. 
The  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  numerous 
families.  The  corporation  claim  a  prescriptive  right,  but  they  have 
charters  of  Edward  III.,  Charles  I.,  and  other  sovereigns.  The  asoizes 
and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  and  for  the  borough 
are  held  here.  A  county  court  is  also  held.  The  borough  has  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I. 

The  town  of  Dorchester  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plight  elevation 
near  the  river  Frome,  and  consists  principally  of  three  spacious  streets, 
which  are  paved  and  lighted.  A  delightful  walk,  well  shaded,  sur- 
rounds two-thirds  of  the  town.  The  shire-hall  is  a  plain  building  of 
Portland  stone,  and  is  commodiously  fitted  up.  The  guildhall,  erected 
in  1847,  is  a  convenient  and  handsome  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
style.  The  jail,  built  in  1799,  contain*  the  county  jail,  the  house  of 
correction,  and  the  penitentiary.  Adjoining  tile  town  are  cavalry 
barracks.  The  terminus  of  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  railway 
is  in  the  town. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  beer.  Butter  is  also 
•sot  hence  to  the  metropolis.  In  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
James  I.  cloth  was  manufactured  in  Dorchester.  The  murk.  • 
Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  February  14th,  Trinity  Monday,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  St.  James's  days;  the  three  last  are  princi 
pally,  for  sheen  and  lambs,  for  which  Dorchester  is  celebrated. 

The  borourh  of  Pnrohiater  includes  four  parMim—  AH  Saint-,  St. 
Peter'.,  lh-  IL.Iy  Trinity,  and  Foniington.  8t  Peter'.,  chun-h,  a 
spacious  building  In  the  perpendicular  style,  contains  some  curio 
lUOsluiiMats ;  H  fa  well  built,  and  masts*  ef  a  chancel,  nave,  aisl, 
and  ansaataOliitowsraO  feet  in  height.  All  Saints,  rebuilt  in  1845, 
is  a  MBSMsjsa  sajrasjiore  in  the  decorated  style*  Pordmgton  church 
is  ancient,  and  has  a  south  doorway  of  interesting  character  Tin-n- 
an places  of  worship  for  Baptist*,  Indcpendenta,  Weehsyan  Methodist-, 
and  rnitariaus.  A  Fre*  Grammar  school  was  founded  and  endowed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  in  1M9.  It  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  521.  10«.  a  year,  with  two  exhibitions  at  cither  university,  and  two 
scholar-hip*  at  Cambridge.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  38. 
A  school  of  older  data  was  rafcoaded  in  1628  by  the  corporation ;  the 
endowment  is  small.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1 863  was  80.  There 
are  also  National  and  British  schools.  The  county  hospital,  an 


excellent  institution,  was  founded  in  1841.     A  county  museum  is 
well  sustained.     Their*  are  several  almshouaes  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  was  strongly  fortified  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall 
when  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  site  where  an  ancient 
castle  stood  is  still  called  Castle  Green.  The  castle  was  demolished, 
and  a  priory  for  Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  out  of  the 
materials  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  near  the  site  of  the  old  castle. 
The  church  of  the  priory  was  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  and 
JM  boose  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 


Tessefated  pavements,  Roman  urns,  and  a  quantity  of  coins  of  the 
Roman  emperors  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester, 
llemainsof  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Pound- 
bury,  and  of  a  large  British  station  called  Maiden  Castle,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(Hntchins,  DonrtMrt ;  OvmmumUaUon  from  DorcJitttrr.) 

DORCHESTER     [OXFORDSHIRE.] 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  named  from 
its  principal  river  the  Dordogne,  extends  from  44°  35'  to  45°  43' 
N.  lat,  1°  28'  E.  to  0°  2'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Hante-Vienne,  E.  by  thorn  of  Lot  and  Correze,  8.  by  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Gironde,  Charente-Iufe>ieure, 
and  Charente.  Ik  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  77  miles,  its 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  69  miles.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment is  8536  square  mile* ;  in  extent  of  surface  it  is  surpassed  by 
only  two  departments — Gironde  and  Landes.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  505,789,  which  gives  143  inhabit- 
ant* to  a  square  mile,  being  3171  below  the  average  per  square  mile 
for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  Perigord,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Limousin  and  some 
communes  from  Angoumois  and  Samtonge. 

The  department  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Dordogne. 
Two  mountain  torrents,  the  Dor  and  the  Dogne,  springing  from  the 
gorge*  of  the  Mont-d'Or,  in  Puy-de-Dome,  unite  near  the  village  of 
Bains  their  waters  and  names  to  form  the  Dordogne,  which  from  this 
point  flows  first  north  and  then  west  for  a  few  miles,  till  it  reaches  the 
western  border  of  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  where  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Chavanon,  which  rises  in  the  south 
of  the  department  of  Creuse.  Here  turning  nearly  due  south  it 
separates  for  many  miles  the  department*  of  Puy-de-Ddme  from 
Correze,  and  this  from  Cantal,  receiving  on  either  bank  numerous 
Btreams  from  the  Auvergne  Mountains  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Limousin.  [CANTAL;  CORREZE.]  Crossing  in  a  general  south-west 
direction  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Correze  and  the  north  of  Ix>t,  it 
gains  the  eastern  border  of  the  department  of  Dordogne,  a  little 
below  Souillac,  whence  it  runs  almost  due  west  across  the  department 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  to  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  near 
Bourg,  in  the  department  of  Gironde.  The  point  of  land  between 
the  two  rivers  at  their  junction  is  called  Bec-d'Ambes.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  is  250  miles,  182  miles  of  which  are  navigable; 
vessels  of  300  tons  go  up  as  for  as  Libourne.  The  ps-riodical  high 
tide  or  bore  in  the  Gironde  ascends  20  miles  above  the  mouth 
Dordogne.  [Rone ;  GIRONDE. ]  Its  principal  feeders  in  the  lower 
part  of  it*  course  are — the  Vabre  [CORRRZE] ;  the  file,  which  flows 
south  from  Haute-Vienne  as  far  as  Pe'rigueux,  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  west  to  Coutras ;  here  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Dronne,  which  rises  also  in  Hante-Vienne,  and  drains  the  north-west 
of  the  department  of  Dordogne ;  a  little  below  Coutras  the  Isle 
runs  south,  and  enters  the  Dordogne  at  Libourne  in  the  depart- 
ment of  (iironde,  after  a  course  of  124  miles,  being  navigable 
from  Pe'rigueux.  The  northern  angle  of  the  department  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Charcnte,  and  is  drained  by  the  Bandiat 
[I'H.MIFXTK.]  A  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  border  is  drained 
by  the  Dropt,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  Beside*  these  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  smaller  streams,  several  lakes,  and  excellent 
springs.  In  all  the  waters  of  the  department,  pike,  trout,  and  eels 
I.  Some  of  the  springs  form  jets,  and  others  have  a  periodical 
ebb  and  How. 

The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  last  western  slopes  of  the  Limousin  ami 
Auvergne  Mountains  cover  the  greater  part  of  it  The  ranges  north 
of  the  Dordogne  springing  from  the  Limouxin  run  generally  towards 
the  south-went ;  those  south  of  that  river  spring  from  the  mountain 
masses  of  Cantal,  and  run  nearly  due  west  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  th«-  department.  The  hills  are  generally  overgrown 
with  woods,  broom,  or  heath ;  but  in  many  places  they  are  bare, 
and  very  stoep.  The  valleys  of  the  department  are  long, 
narrow,  and  winding;  some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  tho 
slope*  of  the  hills  that  close  them  in  being  generally  covered  with 
vineyards  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  valleys  of  the  Isle  and 
the  Dordogne.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  of  the  uplands  is 
barrenness.  The  northern  portion,  which  forms  the  arrondissement 
of  Nontron,  consist*  almost  entirely  of  high  forest-land  and  irre- 
elaimable  moors,  the  only  cover  of  which  in  broom  and  under 
the  chief  ex<  in  is  some  good  grass-land  between  the  Randiat 

and  the  Tardoire.  In  the  more  central  part,  which  constitutes  the 
arrondissement  of  Pc'rigiieux,  though  the  bills  are  not  so  high,  the 
soil  in  similar,  forests  and  moors  covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface. 
Rye  and  buckwheat  are  almost  the  only  cereals  grown  in  these 
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districts.  The  deficiency  of  corn  is  supplied  by  the  immense  produc> 
of  chestnuts,  which  are  used  as  human  food,  and  also  for  fattening 
hogs,  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  farmer.  The  highest  land  in  the 
department  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sarlat,  the  hills  rising  to  the 
height  of  700  to  800  feet,  with  sides  in  some  places  perpendicular 
About  Bergerac  the  hills  having  subsided,  the  valley  of  the  Dordogne 
opens  out  into  an  extensive  plain,  and  here  maize,  wheat,  peas,  beans, 
and  other  farm  produce  are  abundantly  raised.  Of  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Ribe'rac,  which  is  watered  by  the  Dronne,  about  one-third 
consists  of  rich  heavy  wheat  land,  and  the  remainder  of  arid  gravelly 
soil,  or  hungry  barren  sand.  The  vines  in  this  district  are  trained  to 
creep  along  the  branches  of  elms  and  walnut-trees,  which  present  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  autumn,  bending  with  the  weight  of  the 
ripe  grape-clusters;  but  by  this  method,  though  more  grapes  are 
produced,  the  wine  is  said  not  to  be  so  good. 

Besides  the  products  already  named,  truffles  (the  famous  Trufles  de 
Pengord),  the  best  in  France,  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants  are 
abundant ;  fruit-trees  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the 
walnut  for  making  oil  In  the  forests  oak  and  chestnut  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is  16,940,000  gallons, 
one-half  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption,  and  the  rest  exported 
tilled  into  brandy  and  liqueurs ;  the  best  kinds  are  the  white 
wines  of  the  arrondissement  of  Bergerac.  On  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  grass-land,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  not  numerous; 
pigs  and  goats  are;  poultry  and  game  are  abundant  and  excellent. 
Mule*  and  asses  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden.  The  climate  is 
generally  mild,  but  the  cold  on  the  hills  is  sometimes  very  great  in 
winter.  Snow  sometimes  falls,  but  seldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or 
two  ;  winter  and  spring  are  rainy ;  summer  is  excessively  hot  in  the 
valleys;  the  autumn  is  very  delightful.  Violent  winds  from  the 
north  and  west  are  not  unusual,  and  hailstorms  often  do  great  harm 
to  the  crops  in  summer.  The  department  is  traversed  by  5  state, 
20  departmental,  and  55  communal  roads.  The  Paris-Bordeaux 
railroad  runs  for  a  few  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  in 
the  extreme  west  of  the  department. 

Mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  manganese  are  worked ;  marble,  alabaster, 
millstones,  building  and  lithographic  stones  are  quarried;  lead, 
antimony,  magnesia,  slate,  fullers'  earth,  chalk,  gypsum,  &c.  are  found. 
There  are  59  smelting  furnaces  and  forges  for  the  manufacture  of 
hammered  iron  and  steel;  1413  wind-  and  water-mills;  and  450 
establishments  of  different  kinds  for  the  production  of  coarse  woollens, 
serge,  hosiery,  brandy,  oil,  paper,  leather,  cutlery,  &c.  The  commerce 
of  the  department  consists  of  its  iron,  wine,  hams,  truffled  turkeys, 
and  leather. 

The  department  contains  2,263,582  acres,  about  one-half  of  which 
Is  capable  of  cultivation  ;  222,138  acres  are  under  vine-culture.  It  is 
divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and 
population,  are  aa  follows  : — 


Arrondiswments. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  18.51. 

1.  P4rlguenx 
2.  Bergerac 
3.  Nontron     . 
4.  RiWrac 
5.  Sarlat 

9 
13 
8 

7 
10 

116 
187 
87 
93 
146 

110,748 
118,247 
86,097 
73,177 
116,920 

Total       .         .     . 

47 

629 

505,789 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,  Ptrigueuoc,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isle,  at  a  distance  of  296  miles  from  Paris,  in  45°  11'  4"  N.  lat., 
0°  43'  29"  E.  long.,  and  has  12, 488  inhabitants,  including  the  commune. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy ;  the  houses  are  high,  large,  and 
well-built  of  freestone,  but  the  streets  are  ao  narrow  and  tortuous, 
that  the  height  of  the  houses  serves  to  make  them  cheerless.  The 
site  of  the  old  ramparts  is  now  occupied  by  two  handsome  boulevards. 
The  streets  of  the  town  present  some  curiously  ornamented  houses 
of  the  16th  century.  The  principal  buildings  are— the  cathedral  of 
St-Front,  the  former  church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  town-house,  the  court- 
house, and  the  bridge  over  the  Isle.  P^rigueux  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  public 
library  of  16,000  volumes,  an  hospital,  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  also  a  garden  of  antiquities,  in  which  the  various 
fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  and  architecture  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  arranged  in  order.  It  ia  supplied  with  water  by  public 
fountains,  which  are  fed  by  an  aqueduct  lately  completed.  There  are 
several  pretty  promenades  ornamented  with  statues.  The  industrial 
products  of  the  town  are  paper,  woollen-cloths,  cutlery,  hosiery, 
brandy,  leather,  nails,  and  the  celebrated  Pate's  de  Pe>igueux,  a 
confection  made  of  partridges  and  truffles,  which  is  largely  exported  ; 
the  town  also  trades  in  flour,  salt,  iron,  wood,  pork,  groceries,  poultry, 
and  cattle.  The  market  for  pigs  held  here  ia  the  largest  in  France. 
P<!rigueux  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Veiunna,  the  capital  of  the 
Petrocorii,  whose  name  it  subsequently  bore.  Its  importance  in 
ancient  times  ia  evidenced  by  its  site  at  the  junction  of  five  Roman 
roads,  and  by  the  remains  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  baths, 
and  several  temples;  but  the  most  remarkable  Roman  building 
remaining  is  the  circular  tower  called  La  Tour  de  Yesune,  which  ia 


still  67  feet  high,  200  feet  round,  and  has  walls  6  feet  thick ;  it  has 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  and  the  purpose  of  its  erection  is 
unknown. 

Among  the  other  towns  we  give  the  following:  the  population 
throughout  is  that  of  the  commune— St.-Astier,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  still  partly  remaining,  stands  on  the  Isle, 

11  miles  W.  from  PeYigueux,  and  has  2600  inhabitants.     Srantdme, 
on  an  island  in  the  Droune,  was  formerly  famous  for  its  Benedictine 
abbey.     The  abbey  church,  which  dates  from  the  llth  century,  is  a 
very  interesting  structure.     A  crypt  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  to  the 
north  of   the  abbey  contains  some   colossal  bas-reliefs.     The   other 
remarkable   structures  are   the  abbey  buildings,  which   are  of  vast 
extent,  and  the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
and  contains  fine  specimens  of  wood  carving.     The  town  was  formerly 
fortified,   and  was   the  scene  of  many  a  foray  between  the  French, 
Normans,   and   English :    population,   2800.      Pierre   de   Bourdeilles, 
commonly  called  BranWme,  was  abbot  of  the  abbey  of  Brantome, 
and  wrote  his  historical  memoirs  in  it.     Excideuil,  the  birthplace  of 
Marshal   Bugeaud,   on   the   Loue,   a  feeder  of  the   Isle;    ffautefort, 
25  miles  E.  from  PeVigueux,  on  a  hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  fine  old  castle ;  Savignac-les-Eglises,  on  the  Isle ;  St.-Jean-de-  Vergt, 

12  miles  S.  from  Pe>igueux;  and  T/ienon,  17  miles  E.S.E.  from  it, 
are  small  places  which  give  names  to  cantons. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  Bergerac,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  26  miles 
8.8.W.   from   Pe'rigueux,   and  has    9971   inhabitants,   including  the 
commune.     It  is  an  ill-built  place ;  the  streets  are  narrow  winding 
lanes ;  some  good  houses  are  seen  in  the  market  square,  and  near  the 
bridge  across  the  Dordogne.     This  bridge  (which  has  five  arches),  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  library,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  town,  which  has  also  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  an  ecclesiastical  school.     In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  several  iron-foundries  and  smelting  furnaces.     The  English  took 
Bergerac  in  A.D.  1345,  and  fortified  it;  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Louis  d'Anjou,  but  made  themselves  masters  of  it  a  second  time,  and 
were  not  finally  dispossessed  of  it  till  1450.     It  suffered  greatly  in 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  during  which   it  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Calvinists.     The  citadel   and  fortifications   were   demolished   by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1621.     Beaumont,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  above  the 
Couze,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  originated  in  a  church  erected  here 
in  1272.     The  present  town  which  is  of  square  form,  surrouuded  by 
turreted  walls   with  a  central   square,   in   which  the   four    principal 
streets  meet  at  right  angles,  was  built  by  the  English  when  they  were 
masters  of  Guienne :  population,  1835.     Eymtt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dropt;  Lalinde,  12  miles  E.  from  Bergerao  on  the  Dordogne; 
Monpazier,   a  well-built  place   on   the   Dropt ;    and   St.-A  Ivairc,   20 
miles    E.    from  Bergerac,  arc   small  places  with  a  little  over  1000 
inhabitants  each. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Nontron,  an  ill-built 
place,  prettily  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bandiat,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an  hospital,  and  3704 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cutlery  and  leather,  and  are  employed 
in  the  iron  and  manganese  mines  and  iron-works  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    The  town  existed  in  the  8th  century  ;  it  was  plundered  several 
times   by   the   Northmen.      The   English    took    it    in    1420.      The 
Huguenots  under  Coligni  sacked  Nontron  in  1570,  and  slew  a  great 
number  of   the   inhabitants,  who    resisted    to    the  last   extremity. 
Jumillac-le-Grand,  20   miles  E.  from  Nontron,  on  the  left  banh  of 
the   Isle,  has  several  iron-foundries  and  smelting-furnaces,  a  fine  old 
castle,  from  which  the  English  were  chased  by  Duguescliu  in  1379, 
and  3194  inhabitants.     Thiviers,  an  ill-built  town,  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Nontron,  stands  on  a  steep  hill,  has  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  potteries, 
;ile-works,  and  iron-foundries ;  it  trades  in  corn,  wine,  hides,  cheese, 
truffles,  &c.,  and  has  a  population  of  2400.     The  other  cantons  are 
name'l  from  mere  villages. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  EiMrac,  stands  in 
a  fertile  district,  on  the  Dronne,  23  miles  W.  from  Pdrigueux ;  it  is 

rregularly  built,  and  has  2942  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  corn,  linen, 
jigs,  and  leather.  The  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Turenne  is  the 
>nly  interesting  structure  in  the  place.  A  tribunal  of  first  instance 
s  held  here.  Neuvic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isle,  has  2254  inhabit- 
ants. St.-Aulaye,  on  the  Dronne;  Monpont,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
!sle,  near  which  there  is  a  large  Roman  camp ;  Muesidan,  at  the 
unction  of  the  Crempre  with  the  Isle ;  and  Bowdeillea,  on  a  high 
rock  overhanging  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  are  the  most  important 
>f  the  other  towns,  each  having  under  2000  inhabitants. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Sarlat,  which  stands 
!2  miles  S.E.  from  Pe'rigueux,  in  a  hollow  closed  in  by  steep  arid 
lills,  and  watered  by  the  river  Sarlat,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordogne. 
Phe  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  old  and  ill-built,  the 
ite  gloomy  and  unhealthy.     The  town  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 

and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  5800  inhabit- 
ants,  including  the  commune.      Tho   college,  the  hospital,   and  the 
iarish  church  are  the  best  of  the  public  buildings.     A  good  deal  of 
iaper  and  walnut-oil  are  made  here.     Sarlat  was  formerly  a  strong 
tila.ce  and  sustained  several  sieges,  one  of  which,  though  directed  by 
Turenue,  was  unsuccessful.     It  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls.     The 
Bishopric  of  Sarlat,  which  was  created  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  waa 
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after  the  first  French  revolution.  Behit  stands  on  a  hill 
13  miles  aW.  from  Sarlat,  and  ho  3529  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture 
paper,  leather,  bowery,  coarse  woollens,  and  nut-oil.  The  town 
cooaifU  of  a  spacious  square  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  of  several 
atop  irregular  streets,  which  lead  into  it  Lt  Bny»e,  a  pretty  little 
town  near  the  confluence  of  the  Yntre  and  the  Dordogne,  ha* 
2398  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens  anil  nut-oil,  and  trade 
in  wine  and  provisions  with  Bordeaux.  There  are  also  near  the 
town  at  the  village  of  Miremont,  several  iron-foundries,  and  one  of 
the  largest  grottoes  in  France.  St.-Cypri™,  S.W.  from  Sarlat,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  bristling  with 
rocks,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  rich  valley ;  it  has  2324  inhabitanta, 
and  a  much  frequented  mineral  spring.  Moittignac,  a  considerable 


town  on  the  Veiiro,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  has  3752  inhabit- 
ants ;  on  a  hill  above  it  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  with  the  English  in  the  14th 
century.  Terrauon,  higher  up  the  Vesere,  stands  on  the'  slope  of  a 
steep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  passed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  recent  erection ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  but  some 
of  the  buildings  are  good  :  the  population  is  2393.  Dommr,  onco  an 
important  fortress,  on  a  high  hill  above  the  Dordogne  and  VUUfranclic- 
<lc-Iidri»,  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  deportment,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  other  towns,  with  about  2000  inhabitants 


The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Pdrigueux ;  it  is 
comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Bordeaux,  and 
belongs  to  the  1 4th  Military  Division,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  head- 
quarters. 

(Dictionnairc  dc  la  France;  Balbi,  Gtographie ;  Annuairc  pour  I'An 
1853.) 

DORDRECHT.    [DoBT.] 

DORE-ABBEY,  sometimes  called  ABBEY-DORE,  Herefordshire, 
a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Dore- 
Abbey,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Dore,  in 
61*  68'  N.  lat,  2°  51'  W.  long. ;  12  miles  S.W.  from  Hereford,  and 
135  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in 
1851  was  688,  including  87  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Dore-Abbey  Poor-Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  74,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9208.  The 
village  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  is  a  place  of  little  consequence.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a  monastery  for  Cistercian  monks'  was  founded 
here,  whence  the  village  receive. I  iU  appellation  of  Abbey-Dore.  The 
abbey  church,  which  now  forms  the  parish  church,  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  cruciform  structure  with  a  massive  tower. 

DORIS,  DORIANS.  Doris  was  a  small  district  of  Ancient  Greece, 
the  seat  of  the  Dorians,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  It 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Pindus  (now  the  Apoatolia)  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  (Ktia  and  Parnassus,  lying  between  38°  30'  and 
38*  60'  N.  lat,  and  22*  10'  and  22°  40'  E.  long.,  and  was  bounded 
K.  by  Southern  Thessaly,  W.  by  ^Etolia,  S.  by  Ozolian  Locris,  and  E. 
by  Phocis.  The  country  is  a  narrow  gently  undulating  valley,  open 
towards  Phocis ;  and  through  this  valley  the  Pindus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cephiasus,  flows  to  join  the  latter  stream ;  which  it  does  after  a 
short  course  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Cephissus.  The  valley  itself  is  tolerably  level  and  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams  which  swell  the  volume  of  the  Pindua ;  but 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  precipitous, 
rendering  the  winters  in  the  valley  lone  and  severe.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  productive  in  grain.  The  valley  of  the  Pindus  stands  higher  than 
that  of  the  Cephissus,  and  is  naturally  separated  from  it  by  the  bills 
which  on  either  side  approach  and  leave  only  a  narrow  passage  for  the 
river.  (Leake's  '  Northern  Greece,'  ii.  70.)  It  was  in  this  valley  that 
the  four  towns  which  formed  the  Doric  Tetrapolis — Erineus,  or 
li.Minn,  the  principal  town,  Boium,  Cytinium,  and  Pindus — were 
situated.  The  Dorians  did  not  however  confine  themselves  to  the 
plain.  From  various  passages  in  ancient  writers  it  is  evident  that 
they  at  one  time  extended  across  Mount  (Eta  to  the  Gulf  of  Maliacus, 
while  as  Mr.  Orote  has  shown  ('  Hist,  of  Greece,'  L  141)  it  is  probable 
that  prior  to  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  they  also  occupied 
the  country  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  com- 
prising a  large  part  of  .Ktulia,  the  Ocoline  Locris,  and  Phocis.  In  the 
historical  period  the  Dorians  were  in  possession  of  the  entire  eastern 
and  southern  part*  of  Peloponnesus. 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dryopis,  from  the 
Dryopes  who  occupied  the  country  before  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians. 
The  plain  is  entered  by  two  mountain  passes  from  the  north,  one 
crossing  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  (Eta,  the  other  a  portion  of  the 
same  ridge  farther  west  On  the  south  was  an  important  pass  leading 
from  Doris  to  Amphisse,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  commanding 
military  town  of  Cytinium,  the  site  of  which  appears  to  be  now 
occupied  by  Oravia.  The  ruins  of  MarioUtes,  Col  Leako  supposes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Boium. 

The  history  of  Doris  proper  is  of  little  importance.     It  submitted 
to  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  its  towns  were  spared. 
In  the  various  vKbilian,   I'hocian,  and  Macedonian  wars  it  suffered 
greatly.    The  town*  an  mentioned  as  existing  by  Strata  and  Pliny. 
The  Dorians  derive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  personage  i 


who  is  generally  made  kh*  son  of  HaUea,  thoa|!l  lie  in  described 
as  the  son  of  Xuthus  by  Euripides  ( Ion  . 
mentions  (L  62)  five  successive  migrations  of  this  race.  Their  tint 
settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  the  next,  itn.1-  r 
Doras,  in  Hestixotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  the  third,  on 
Mount  Pindus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmeans  from 
Hestueotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus,  they  were  called  the 
Macedonian  people;  and  he  elsewhere  (viii.  43)  attributes  to  the 
Dorians  a  Macedonian  origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  real  connection  between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians  (who, 
it  has  been  shown,  were  of  lUyrian  extraction  :  MiilU-r,  '  D..r.,'  i.  p.  -J> 
beyond  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  settlement  of  the  Dorians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopis,  the  country  noticed  above 
and  subsequently  known  as  Doris,  or  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis ;  and  tin  ir 
last  migration  was  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Another,  and  most  remark- 
able expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage  of  a 
Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  while  they 
were  in  their  second  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Olympua  ('  Androm.' 
apud  Strabou.,  p.  475  D) ;  and  Dorians  are  mentioned  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  even  by  Homer  ('Oil.'  xix.  174).  This 
early  settlement  in  Crete  must  not  be  confused  with  the  two  subsequent 
expeditious  of  the  Doriana  to  that  island,  which  touk  place  aft> 
were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  from  Loconia  under 
the  guidance  of  Pollis  and  Delphus,  the  other  from  A  rgolis  under 
Althtemenes.  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  tho  Peloponnesus 
which  is  generally  called  '  the  return  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,' 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in 
B.C.  1104  (Thucyd.  i  12).  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  Heracleida)  and  the  Dorians  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
question. 

The  Dorians  must  have  been  very  inferior  in  number  to  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  but  the  superiority 
of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  them  an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  and 
they  appear  to  have  taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long 
blockade  or  by  some  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether  unskilled 
in  the  art  of  taking  walled  towns.  The  governments  which  the  Dorians 
established  in  all  the  countries  which  they  thus  invaded  and  con 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  that  which  tin; 
Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namely,  an  aristocracy  of 
conquest ;  for  while  the  successful  invaders  remained  on  a  footing  of 
equality  among  themselves,  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  counti •;> 
reduced  to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  England.  They 
were  called  wtflomoi,  or  'dwellers  round  about  the  city,'  a  imniu 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  Pfahlburger,  or  'citizens  of  the  Palisade,' 
at  Augsburg,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  suburbs  without  the  wall  of  the 
city ;  to  the  '  pale '  in  Ireland  before  tho  time  of  James  I. ;  to  the 
people  of  the  contado  in  Italy  ;  and  to  the  fauxbourgcois  in  France. 
(Niebuhr,  '  Hist  of  Koine,'  i.  p.  398,  Kng.  tr. ;  Arnold's  '  Thucydides,' 
L  p.  626 ;  and  Borghiui,  '  Origine  della  Citta  di  Fircnze,'  p.  280,  ed. 
1584.)  All  the  members  of  the  one  class  were  gentle,  all  those  of  the 
other  clsss  were  simple.  The  constitution  of  Sparta  in  particular 
waa  an  aristocracy  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  relations  between  the 
Spartans  and  Lacodicmoniaus  were  concerned,  while  the  Spartans 
themselves  lived  under  a  democracy  with  two  head  magistrates,  who 
were  indeed  called  kings,  but  possessed  very  little  kingly  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Doric  institutions  waa  that  of 
the  Ephori,  or  Overseers,  a  body  of  magistrates  who  possessed  < 
ordinary  privileges.  The  institution  of  this  office  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Thuopompus,  the  grandson  of  Charilaus  the  Proclid ;  but  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Arnold  ('Thucyd.'  vol.  i.  6i6,  and  see  Mailer's  'Dorians,' 
ii.  550,  Bug.  trans.),  in  thinking  that  the  Ephori,  who  were  live  in 
number,  were  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in  Sparta, 
and  were  merely  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  which 
composed  the  city  ;  but  that  afterwards  when  the  Heracleida)  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  tre  other  Dorians,  and  it  would  seem 
in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  the  Dorians  gained  for  the  Ephori  an 
extension  of  authority  which  placed  them  virtually  at  tho  head  of  the 
state,  although  the  nominal  authority  was  ntill  left  in  tho  hands  of  the 
HurncloidiD.  Thus  the  Ephori  were  popular  magistrates  as  far  as  the 
Dorians  themselves  were  concerned,  and  the  guardians  of  their  right*, 
yet  in  relation  to  tho  •nptoiKoi  they  were  the  oppressive  instruments 
of  an  overbearing  aristocracy.  (Plato,  '  Log.'  iv.  712.)  Tho  Ephori 
were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of  every  year ;  and  the  first  in  rank  gave 
his  name  to  the  year.  Every  Spartan  without  regard  to  age  or  wealth 
was  eligible  to  the  office.  Tho  Ephori  possessed  judicial  rights, 
generally  presiding  in  causes  of  great  importance ;  thoy  held  also  a 
censorial  office,  and  were  empowered  to  fine  whom  they  picas*  <i 
exact  immediate  payment  of  the  fine ;  they  could  suspend  tln< 
functions  of  any  other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  tri 
under  certain  circumstances,  depose  even  the  kings.  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  performed  all  tin' 
functions  of  sovereignty  in  receiving  and  dismissing  embassies,  treating 
with  foreign  states,  and  sending  out  military  expeditious.  The  king, 
when  he  commanded,  was  always  attended  by  two  of  the  Ephnri,  who 
exercised  a  controlling  power  over  his  movements.  The  iiourj  < 
of  tlm  Kphori  became  at  length  almont  uubcMi.i'nl.'.  :u><l  tiny  v.vr.- 
on  their  m-nts  of  juxtici1  l>y  I  'leomeues  II.  and  l.h-'ii 
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overthrown.      It  was  however  subsequently  restored,  though    with 
diminished  powers,  and  existed  under  the  Romans. 

The  usual  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Dorian  state  was  an  order  or 
regulative  principle  (ttAffpos),  and  this  name  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legislators  was 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
military  discipline  and  to  the  encouragement  of  that  strict  subordi- 
nation which  is  the  result  of  it.  It  was  by  superior  prowess  and 
discipline  that  the  Dorians  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  they  could  hope  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  same  position.  Accordingly,  it  was  important  that 
while  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  occupied  as  much  as  possible  in 
agricultural  employments,  the  Dorian  aristocracy  should  enjoy  suffi- 
cient leisure  and  have  every  inducement  of  religion  and  amusement  to 
practise  those  martial  exercises  in  which  it  was  so  needful  for  them 
to  excel.  The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  may  also  account 
for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevailed  in  most  Dorian 
communities.  The  Dorian  women  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration 
unusual  among  the  Greeks.  The  Syssitia,  or  common  tables,  which 
were  established  in  most  Dorian  states,  were  designed  to  admonish 
those  of  the  privileged  class  that,  living  as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  a 
red  but  numerous  population,  they  must  not  consider  them- 
selves to  have  any  individual  existence,  but  must  live  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order  (xta/tos).  The  Delphian  oracle  regulated  all  the 
Dorian  law  systems. 

The  Dorians  used  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  Greek  language  known  as 
the  D'.i-ic  dialect.  It  was  spoken  in  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  ;  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  numerous  Dorian  colonies. 
The  lyric  poets  of  Greece  in  general  wrote  in  the  Doric  di-lect  ;  and 
the  choruses  in  the  Attic  plays  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Doric.  On 
this  dialect  the  reader  may  consult,  in  addition  to  Mattaire  and  Gregory 
of  Corinth,  who  have  written  on  the  Greek  dialects  in  general, 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Siuller,  'Dorians,'  v.  it  App.  VIII.  p.  484, 
Eug.  trans. 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  settlements  which  have  been  mentioned, 
this  race  sent  out  many  colonies  :  of  these  the  most  important  were 
established  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greece.  Among  the  more  important  on  this  coast  were 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leucas.  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Corcyra,  and  Sicily  also  boasted  a  Dorian  population  ;  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon  were  Megarean  colonies  ;  and  the  celebrated 
cities,  Tarentum  and  Cr.otona,  in  Italy,  were  founded  under  the 
authority  of  Sparta. 

(Muller,   Dunlins;   K.    F.   Hermann,    Lehrluc/i    der    Griechiichen 


Leake,  Northern  Greece  ;  Dodwell  ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
(ieoyraphy  ,-  Thirlwall,  Uitt.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  ;  Grote,  If  tit.  of  Greece; 
Wordsworth,  Greece.) 

DORKING,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Uuion  in  the  parish  of  Dorking,  is  situated  in  51°  14'  N.  lat.,  0°  19' 
W.  long.  ;  distant  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Guildford,  23  miles  S.  by  \V. 
from  London  by  road,  and  29  miles  by  the  Reading  branch  of  the 
South-Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Dorking  in 
1851  was  3490.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Dorking  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
eight  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,970  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  11,302. 

Dorking  occupies  an  agreeable  and  healthy  situation  in  the  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Downs,  near  the  river  Mole.  The 
town  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  the  streets  are  well  laid  out, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  parish  church,  a  spacious  edifice, 
rebuilt  in  1837,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  and 
has  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  ;  the 
tower  is  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire  of  considerable  height. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank. 

The  chief  trade  of  Dorking  is  in  flour,  lime,  and  chalk.  Poultry 
of  a  peculiar  kind  is  reared  for  the  London  market,  though  less 
extensively  now  than  formerly.  The  Dorking  fowl  is  distinguished 
by  having  five  claws  to  each  foot.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday  ; 
a  monthly  stock  market  U  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  mouth  ; 
on  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  day  before  Holy  Thursday.  Petty 
Mmioiu  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  Dorking.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  silver  coins  of 
Tiberius  and  Antoninus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  are  many 
handsome  mansions,  among  which  is  Deepdeue,  the  residence  of 
Henry  Thomaa  Hope,  Esq. 

•  and  Bray,  Surrey  ;  Brayley,  Surrey^ 
lioRXOCH.     [SUTHERLAND.] 

HOItPAT,  or  DEKPT  (in  Livonian,  Tehrpata),  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Livonia  in  Russia,  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  Embach,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Peipus,  in  58°  22' 
N.  lat.,  2<i"  45'  K.  long.,  138  miles  N.E.  from  Riga,  and  168  miles  S.W. 
from  'M.  Petersburg,  and  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  including  the 
Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  suburbs.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
l.nilj/i:  of  ^ninitii  of  tlin  o  miiHxive  arches,  and  the  town,  which  is 
IH*he<l  with  gardrn-'.,  rnnii.i  a  twruicirclo,  laid  out  in  straight 


broad  streets,  which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  adornad  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings  of  freestone,  particularly  the  government 
offices  and  university  buildings.  The  houses,  constructed  either  of 
bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  which  are  painted  in  showy 
colours,  do  not  in  general  exceed  one  story  in  height.  The  Domberg 
Hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  is  approached  from 
one  of  the  principal  squares,  and  is  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks ; 
the  summit  is  called  Cathedral  Place,  from  its  having  been  the  site  of 
a  cathedral,  which  was  burned  down  in  1775,  and  is  at  present  the 
site  of  an  observatory,  of  the  university  library,  of  schools  of  anatomy 
and  natural  history,  museums,  &c.  The  observatory  of  Dorpat,  long 
presided  over  by  Struve,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
Among  its  excellent  astronomical  apparatus  is  a  great  refracting 
telescope  by  Fraunhofer,  which  was  placed  here  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Dorpat  had  a  cathedral 
and  seven  churches  within  the  walls,  besides  three  outside  of  them.  Of 
the  town  as  it  then  existed  there  remains  little  except  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cathedral,  the  whole  city  having  been  almost  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1775.  The  ramparts  still  exist  but  they  are  converted 
into  public  walks.  Internal  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  Embach, 
and  the  wants  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  university,  afford 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  town.  They  also  hold  a  large 
annual  fair  in  January  for  the  sale  of  Russian  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures. The  university  was  founded  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
at  a  time  when  Livonia,  Esthouia,  and  Ingria,  belonged  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  but  was  suppressed  by  Alexis  Michaelovitsh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  however  recovered  possession  of  Livonia,  it  was 
re-established  in  1690  ;  in  1699  they  transferred  it  to  Pernau,  and  in 
December  1802,  it  was  reconstituted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  for 
the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  the  nobility  of  which 
elect  a  curator  or  superintendent,  who  conjointly  with  its  heads, 
administers  its  revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  5SOO/.  a  year.  The 
university,  which  is  open  to  students  of  every  religious  persuasion, 
but  is  particularly  a  Protestant  institution,  consists  of  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  ;  had  45  professors 
in  1848,  and  was  attended  by  about  600  students.  It  has  a  library 
of  nearly  60,000  volumes,  and  suitable  collections  for  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  patho- 
logy, &c. ;  a  botanical  garden,  containing  above  18,000  plants,  a  theo- 
logical and  a  philological  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  training  school. 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  English  county  included  between  50°  30'  and 
51°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  48'  and  3°  7'  W.  long. ;  is  bounded  E.  by  Hamp- 
shire, N.  uj  Wiltshire,  N.W.  by  Somersetshire,  and  W.  by  Devonshire  : 
along  all  its  southern  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  English  Channel. 
Dorsetshire  is  for  a  short  distance  separated  from  Hampshire  by  a 
rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  above 
Christchurch  :  for  a  short  distance  it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire 
by  the  Ivel  or  Yeo,  and  the  brooks  that  run  into  it ;  and  in  the  west 
it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  by  the  Axe  and 
some  small  streams  that  run  into  that  river. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  one  small  part  is 
entirely  detached  from  the  rest  and  inclosed  by  Devonshire.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from  Alderholt,  near  Fording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  detached  part, 
which  is  inclosed  within  the  boundary  of  Devonshire,  57  or  58  miles ; 
but  from  the  irregular  course  of  the  boundary,  the  line  joining  these 
two  pouits  is  not  wholly  in  Dorsetshire.  The  breadth  from  north  to 
south  varies  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from  the  spot  where  the 
river  Stour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Portland  Bill  or  Point,  4  0  miles  ;  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  along  the  Hampshire  border,  the  breadth  is 
16  miles;  at  the  western  extremity,  near  Lynie  Regis,  only  5  miles. 
The  area  is  987  square  miles;  the  population  in  1851  was  184,207. 

Coast,  Bays,  and  Islands. — At  the  eastern  end  of  Dorsetshire  the 
coast  is  precipitous  ;  but  the  cliffs  extend  scarcely  a  mile  south-west 
from  the  border  of  Hampshire,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  low  sandy 
tongue  of  land,  running  about  a  mile  farther  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  narrow  entrance  of  Poole  harbour.  This  bay  penetrates  6  miles 
inland  towards  the  west,  and  expands  to  a  breadth  of  4  or  5  miles. 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  several  small  bays,  as  Hole's 
Bay,  Lytchet  Bay,  Ame  Bay,  &c.  It  receives  the  Frome,  the  Piddle, 
and  other  streams ;  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  banks  of  mud, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  deeper  channels.  The  town  of  Poole 
is  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Hole's  Bay,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  harbour.  There  are  several  islands  in  Poole  harbour  ;  Brown- 
sea  or  Brownsey,  the  largest,  which  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a 
mile  broad.  It  is  sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  furze,  and  fern, 
and  partly  cultivated  or  laid  [out  in  a  plantation.  There  are  on  it  an 
old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenements.  The  water  is  so  shallow  in 
Poole  harbour,  except  in  the  channels,  that  only  small  or  lightly- 
laden  boats  can  pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water ;  several  of 
the  channels  are  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  small  craft ;  the 
Wareham  and  Mam  channels,  the  south  or  Wych  channel,  and  that 
which  leads  to  the  town  of  Poole,  are  navigable  for  larger  vessels. 
The  shore  round  Poole  harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome 
falls  into  it  the  land  is  protected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

From  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour  a  low  shore  runs  southward 
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nearly  S  miles,  and  than  becomes  fteep,  and  turn*  eastward,  forming 
Studland  Bay,  the  southern  limit  of  which  u  Handfast  Point ;  it  then 
run*  about  4  miles  south  by  wait  to  Peverel  Point  and  Durlston 
Head,  thenoe  west  by  south  5  miles  to  Si  Aldhelm's  or  St  Alban's 
Head,  844  feet  high,  and  continues  in  an  irregular  line  west  by  north 
17  or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bay,  forming  along  the  line  of  ooast 
several  small  bays. 

The  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay  1s  low,  and  extends  9  miles  south  to 
the  towns  of  Melcumbe  Regis  and  Weymouth  ;  here  the  cliffs  recom- 
mence, and  run  1  mile  south-west  to  Sandsfoot  Castle,  whence  a  low 
shore  extends  2  milr*  south  by  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the 
peninsula  or  Isle  of  Portland.  The  lofty  coast  of  this  island  takes  a 
circuit  of  C  or  0  miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  county,  and  thence  above  3  miles  northward  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Cbesil  Bank,  which  connects  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the  main-land.  The  bay  between 
Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Portland  is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  in  the  widest  part 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued  bed  or  rock  of 
freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  458  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  cliffs  on  the  western  side  are  very  lofty ;  those  at  tin- 
Bill  are  not  more  than  20  or  30  feet  high.  The  island  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  provisions  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
population.  Water  is  plentiful  and  good ;  one  stream  hag  sufficient 
volume  to  turn  a  mill.  The  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  a  number  of  sheep,  whose  flesh  is  considered  to  be  excellent 
mutton.  The  arable  land  is  mostly  common  field  ;  the  inclosures  are 
bounded  by  stone  fences.  Wheat,  oats,  pease,  and  a  little  barley  are 
grown ;  sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  There  are  few  trees  in  the  island. 
The  islanders  are  a  robust  race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour 
of  quarrying  stone,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are  employed. 
They  occasionally  engage  in  fishing,  and  a  few  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  trade,  and  handicraft  The  custom  of  gavelkiud  prevails 
here.  The  island  has  one  village,  Chesilton,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Cheail  bank,  on  the  north-wt-Kt  side  of  Portland.  There  are 
two  castles ;  one,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle,  is  very  ancient,  and 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  a  number  of  small  loop-holes, 
whence  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  '  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle  : '  it  is 
sometimes  called  Rufus's  Castle.  The  other  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  iu  connection  with  Sands- 
foot  Castle,  commands  Portland  Road  ;  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. Masses  of  rocks  extend  under  water  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf,  called  '  The  Race  of  Portland,' 
extends  from  the  west  of  the  island  eastward  to  St.  Aldhelm's  Head. 
Portland  Road  is  sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind,  and  affords 
good  holding  ground  at  8  or  9  fathoms.  In  1847  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  off  the  Isle  of  Portland  by 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  extending  northward  from  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  so  as  to  include  a 
large  pert  of  Portland  Road.  A  considerable  number  of  convicts 
are  employed  on  the  works,  a  convict  establishment  having  been 
formed  on  the  island  for  the  purpose.  The  works  are  now  steadily 
advancing. 

I, eland,  Hollinshed,  and  Camden  agree  in  speaking  of  Portland  as 
having  been  once  separated  from  the  mainland ;  but  it  has  long  been 
united  to  it  by  the  Chesil  Bank,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary ridges  of  pebbles  in  Europe,  From  its  commencement  at  the 
Isle  of  Portland  it  extends  in  a  remarkably  straight  line  north-west 
for  many  miles,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  '  The  Fleet,'  as  far  as  Abbots- 
bury,  10  miles  from  Portland  :  here  it  unites  with  the  mainland  and 
runs  along  the  shore  nearly  six  miles  further  to  the  comment' 
of  the  cliffs  at  Burton  Castle,  not  far  from  Bridport  The  breadth  of 
the  Chesil  Bank  is  in  some  places  near  a  quarter  of  a.  mile,  but  com- 
monly much  leas.  The  base  U  formed  of  a  mound  of  blue  clay,  which 
is  covered  to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  or  six  feet  by  a  coat  of  smooth 
round  pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
Portland  pebbles),  but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &o.,  so  loose 
that  a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  knee  deep  at  every  step.  Marine 
plant*  grow  in  patches  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  by  the  waterside. 
The  pebbly  covering  U  continually  shifting,  iu  consequence  of  the 
•ction  of  the  winds  and  the  sea.  The  fleet  receives  the  water  of 
several  nvuleU,  and  runs  into  the  open  sea  at  its  south-eastern  extre- 
mity by  a  narrow  channel  called  'Small  Mouti.'  At  the  north-western 
extremity  it  forms  a  '  swannery,'  which  once  consisted  of  7,000  swans. 
The  Fleet  is  much  frequented  by  water-fowl,  among  which  Dr.  Maton 
observed  the  wild  swan. 

From  Burton  Castle  the  coast,  generally  abrupt  and  frequently  high, 
runs  west-north-west  10  or  12  miles  to  the  border  of  Devonshire  :  the 
cliffs  in  this  part  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
fossils  which  they  contain.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Dorsetshire 
coast,  including  the  circuit  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  may  be  estimated 
at  above  75  miles. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  ComwKnica/toiu.— The  surface  of  this  county 
in  for  the  most  part  uneven.  The  principal  elevations  are  the  chalk 
downs,  which,  entering  Dorsetshire  from  Wiltshire  on  the  northern 
side  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  2  or  8  miles  S.E.  from  Shaftesbury,  turn 


to  the  south  and  run  to  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blandford.  From  the  valley  of  the  Stour  the  chalk  downs  run 
nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaininster,  and  form  tin- 
northern  boundary  of  the  basin  whose  drainage  is  received  by  1'oultt 
Harbour.  The  hills  near  Beaminster  form,  with  the  exception  of 
some  outlying  masses,  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  chalk 
formation.  The  chalk  hills  from  Beamiuster  run  south-east  or  east 
and  form  the  '  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are  along 
the  southern  escarpment.  The  hills  gradually  approach  the  coast  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Ifelcombe  Regis.  From  Lulworth  the  chalk 
hills  run  eastward  to  Handfast  Point,  the  headland  which  separates 
Studland  and  Swanage  bays.  Pillesdon  Pen,  west  of  Boaminster, 
which  is  984  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs 
to  the  greensaud  formation.  Swyre  Hill,  on  the  coast,  near  Kimme- 
ridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  669  feet  high. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  river  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wiltshire,  iu 
Stourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  running  south 
by  east  enters  Dorsetshire  between  three  and  lour  miles  from  its 
source.    Its  course  in  Dorsetshire  is  generally  in  a  south-east  dir 
and  by  a  very  winding  channel.      Its  feeders  are  the  Shn-eii,   the 
Liddcn,  the  Cale,  and  the  Allen.    After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Stour 
flows  east-south-east  6  or  7  miles  into  Hampshire,  after  em . 
it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  lon£,  IV.  .1 
bourne ;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joins  the  Avon  near  Christchurch, 
In  Hampshire.     The  whole  course  of  the  Stour  is  nearly  05  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  40  miles  to  Sturminster  Newton. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive,  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one  rising  in 
Somersetshire  and  one  in  Dorsetshire,  which  uniting  near  Milboume 
Port  (Somersetshire),  and  flowing  south-west,  enter  Dorset -hire 
between  Milboume  Port  and  Sherbourue,  about  3  miles  from  tluir 
respective  sources.  The  Yeo  then  flows  first  west-south-west . 
west-north-west  for  about  7  miles,  when  it  again  touches  the  border 
of  Somersetshire,  along  which  it  winds  for  about  3  miles,  and  t  h.-n 
entering  Somersetshire  flows  north-west  into  the  Parrel.  The  Stour 
mid  the  Yeo  carry  off  the  drainage  of  all  that  port  of  the  county 
which  lies  north  of  the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  South  Downs  inclose  the  basin  of  the  two  rivers 
Piddle,  or  Trent,  and  Frome,  which  unite  in  Poole  Harbour  below 
Wareham,  and  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  that  town  are 
respectively  called  Wareham  North  and  Wareham  South  River.  The 
Piddle  rises  in  the  village  of  Alton  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  flows  south  and  south-east  past  Piddletrenthide 
and  Piddlehiuton  to  Piddletown.  From  Piddletown  it  has  a  general 
east-south-east  course  about  22  miles  in  length  to  its  entrance  into 
Poole  Harbour.  The  Front  rises  on  the  Downs  near  Corscombe, 
north-east  of  Beaminster,  and  flows  south-east.  At  Maiden  Newton 
it  receives  a  stream  from  the  Downs  near  Beaminster.  From  Maiden 
Newton  the  Frome  flows  south-east  8  miles  to  Dorchester.  From 
Dorchester  it  flows  east  nearly  20  miles  into  Poole  Harbour,  just  upon 
entering  which  it  unites  with  the  Piddle,  and  has  the  same  low-water 
channel  as  that  river :  its  whole  length  to  Poole  Harbour  U  about 
85  miles.  For  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  both  the  Frome 
and  the  Piddle  flow  through  low  meadows ;  the  channel  of  each  is 
repeatedly  divided  and  reunited.  They  are  not  navigable  above 
Wareham. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Bredy, 
the  Brit,  the  Char,  and  the  Axe,  which  last  rather  belongs  to  1 ' 
shire.  The  Bredy  flows  westward  7  or  8  miles  from  Little  Bredy  into 
the  sea  near  Burton  Bradstock,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
('Ill-nil  Bank.  The  Brit  rises  near  Beamiuster,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  chalk  hills,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
and  flows  south  about  9  miles  into  the  sea  below  Kridport ;  the  mouth 
of  it  forms  Bridport  Harbour.  The  Char  is  about  as  long  as  the 
Brit ;  it  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen,  and  flows  south  and  south-west  into 
the  sea  at  Charmouth.  The  Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire  and  flows  for 
some  miles  along  the  border  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  has  no  canals.  The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal,  for 
-,\liicli  .;.•:  -.'..I.  obtained  in  1796  and  1S03,  but  which  was  never 
executed,  was  to  have  entered  the  county  near  Stalbridge  and  to  li  ••••• 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Stour  till  it  opeurd  into  that  livtr  above 
Blandford  Forum.  The  intended  English  and  Bristol  Channel  ship 
Canal  was  to  cross  the  western  extremity  of  the  county. 

The  only  passenger  railway  in  Dorsetshire  is  the  most  western 

completed  of  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  South-Western 

r -H  the  county  a  few  miles  west  of  Ringwood,  and  proceeds  iu  a 

south-westerly  direction  past  Poole,  where  it  crosses  a  portion  of 

Poole  Harbour,  and  sends  off  a  short  branch  to  the  town  of  1'oole, 

and  forwards  to  Wareham,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  westerly  direction 

to  Dorchester.     It*  total  1<  •  "l<  >u  Dorsetshire  is  about  33  miles. 

The  Peniance,  Falmouth,  and  Kxeter  mail-road  crosses  the  county 
in  nearly  its  wh"l.  i-\t.  nt.      It  enters  it  near  Woodyates  Iun,l>.  •• 
Salisbury  anil   lilandt'<>rd,  and  runs  south-west  through  WhiU  hurt  h 
.ui<l    PiddletoWB   t.i    Dorchester,  and   thence  west  by   liri.lport  mid 
Charmouth  to  Axmin^t.  r,   in    Devonshire.      The   Kxeter   moil-road 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  entering  it  near  Shafte 
and  running  thence  sometimes  in  Somersetshire  and  sometimes  in 
Dorsetshire  by  Sherbourne  to   Yeovil,  in  Somersctuhire.      It  just 
the  western  extremity  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  county 
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between  Chard  and  Honiton.  The  Falmouth,  Devonport,  and  Exeter 
mail-road  also  just  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The 
Southampton  and  Poole  mail-road  enters  the  county  beyond  Ring- 
wood,  and  runs  by  Wimbourne  Minster  to  Poole.  There  are  several 
other  important  roads  in  the  county. 

Geological  Character. — The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  furnishes  the  key  to  the  geological  structure  of 
Dorsetshire.  The  North  and  South  Downs  respectively  extend  westward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbnry  and  the  peninsula,  which, 
although  a  part  of  the  mainland,  ia  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The 
Downs  unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  Beaminster,  and  inclose 
a  basin,  the  '  Trough  of  Poole,'  in  which  we  have  the  formations 
superior  to  the  chalk;  beyond  or  without  this  basin  we  have  the 
formations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  Cranbourne,  Chalbury 
and  Wimbourne  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  Poole,  are  occupied  by 
the  plastic  clay.  Potter's  clay  in  beds  of  various  thickness  and 
at  different  depths  alternates  with  loose  sand  in  this  formation  in 
the  Trough  of  Poole.  The  potter's  clay  is  sent  to  Staffordshire, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  ground  Hints  and  employed  in  the  finer  kinds 
of  pottery.  Beneath  the  potter's  clay  lies  a  seam  of  very  friable 
earthy  brown  coal,  which  crumbles  when  put  into  water,  burns  with 
a  weak  flame,  emitting  a  particular  and  rather  bituminous  smell, 
somewhat  like  Bovey  coal.  An  extensive  horizontal  bed  of  pipeclay 
skirt*  t.he  northern  declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  contains  a  bed 
of  coal  -xactly  resembling  that  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  clay 
of  the  same  bed,  but  not  of  equal  quality,  may  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Trough  of  Poole ;  it  is  quarried  extensively  near  the 
town  of  Poole,  where  clay  for  fire-bricks  is  also  dug.  Near  Handfast 
Point  the  sand  of  this  formation  passes  into  sandstone.  The  plastic 
clay  is  found  capping  one  or  two  hills  south-west  of  Dorchester. 

The  ohalk  formation  bounds  the  plastic  clay.  In  the  North  Downs 
the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  nearly  ten  miles,  namely,  from 
Shafteabury  to  Cranbourne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Stour  from 
above  Blandford  to  Wimbourne  Minster :  at  its  western  extremity  the 
formation  is  still  broader,  extending  about  18  miles  beyond  Bea- 
minster to  Stinsford,  near  Dorchester.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Trough  of  Poola  it  becomes  much  narrower,  scarcely  averaging  two 
miles  in  breadth.  The  cliffs  along  the  south  coast  are  partly  chalk  : 
the  strata  are  in  some  places  curved  and  occasionally  vertical.  The 
valleys  drained  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Frome  and  ita  tributaries 
are  occupied  by  the  greensand,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk  hills 
about  Beaminster  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  formation.  In  the 
district  south  of  the  chalk  range  and  extending  to  the  coast  the  chalk- 
marl,  greensand,  weald  clay,  and  iron  sand  are  found  skirting  the 
chalk  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  and  extending  along  the  coast  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Purbeck  and  Portland  limestone,  next  to  be  noticed.  The  iron-sand 
near  Lulworth  contains  imperfect  beda  of  wood-coal.  The  weald 
clay  is  not  found  along  the  coast  west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

The  Purbeck  strata,  belonging  to  the  upper  series  of  the  oolitic 
formation,  consist  of  argillaceous  limestone  alternating  with  schistose 
marl :  they  crop  out  from  under  the  iron-sand  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
A  variety  of  the  Purbeck  stone  known  as  Purbeck  marble  was  formerly 
much  used  for  columns  and  ornaments  in  our  cathedrals  and  old 
churches.  The  thickness  of  the  Purbeck  beds  is  estimated  at  290  feet. 
The  Portland  oolite,  another  member  of  the  same  series  which  suc- 
ceeds the  Purbeck  stone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
and  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  beds 
of  a  yellowish  white  calcareous  freestone,  generally  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  silicious  sand.  But  the  different  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  often  vary  in  their  characters,  nor  are  the  same  beds  of  a 
uniform  character  in  different  localities.  The  varieties  of  this  forma- 
tion afford  a  great  part  of  the  stone  used  for  architectural  purposes 
in  London.  The  Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  who  used  it  by  the  advice  of  his  architects  in  rebuilding 
the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall.  After  the  great  fire  of  London, 
A.D.  1666,  vast  quantities  of  this  stone  were  used  in  rebuilding  St. 
Paul's  and  other  public  edifices.  A  considerable  portion  of  West- 
minster bridge  and  the  whole  of  Blackfriars  bridge  are  built  of  it. 

The  strata  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  the  east  side  of  Portland  have 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  93  feet,  on  the  west  side  of  112  feet.  The 
upper  stratum  or  '  cap  stone'  is  employed  in  building  the  Portland 
breakwater.  The  Kimmeridge  clay,  a  blue  slaty  or  grayish  yellow 
clay,  which  also  belongs  to  the  upper  oolitic  series,  underlie*  the 
Portland  stone  :  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly  bituminous 
shale,  which,  from  their  being  found  near  Kimmeridge  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  coal,  and  have  given 
to  the  whole  formation  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  estimated  at  60Q  or  700  feet.  It 
forma  the  base  of  the  Portland  oolite  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  formations  is  elevated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coasts 
of  the  island  are  here  formed  by  a  sloping  bank  of  Kimmeridge  clay, 
surmounted  by  an  abrupt  escarpment  of  oolite.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  island  by  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  south,  the  line  of 
junction  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  south-western  shore  of  th«  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where 


the  chalk  downs  approach  the  aea,  and  are  skirted  only  by  a  very 
narrow  belt  occupied  by  the  iron  sand,  and  beyond  that  seaward  by 
the  Portland  oolite,  the  sea  has  formed  several  singular  coves,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  are  lofty  headlands  of  oolite  ;  while  the  cove  or 
basin  is  excavated  inland  as  far  as  the  chalk.  The  precipitous  sides 
of  these  basins  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  formations 
between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite. 

Westward  of  the  coves  just  described,  extending  from  Weymouth 
Bay  towards  the  river  Brit,  occurs  what  is  termed  by  geologists  '  a 
saddle,'  a  double  series  of  formations.  After  the  greensand,  Purbeck 
and  Portland  beds,  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  have  successively  cropped 
out  from  beneath  the  chalk,  the  coral  rag,  and  Oxford  clay,  members 
of  the  middle  series  of  oolites,  rise  to  the  surface  in  succession,  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  forest  marble  and  the  great  oolite,  which  belong 
to  the  lowest  series  of  the  oolitic  formations.  To  the  southward  of 
the  great  oolite  and  forest  marble,  the  superior  strata  reappear  in 
reverse  order  of  succession ;  the  Oxford  clay,  then  the  coral  rag,  and 
then  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  runs  down  to  the  shore  at  Weyinouth, 
and  rises  again  from  the  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  appears 
capped  with  the  Portland  oolite. 

In  the  north-western  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  the  chalk 
formation  is  succeeded  by  the  greensand,  which  crops  out  from  beneath 
it,  and  skirts  the  northern  side  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  North 
Downs.  The  greensand  forms  the  outlying  masses  of  Pillesdon  and 
Lewston  hills,  and  of  others  yet  farther  west  along  the  borders  of 
Dorsetshire  and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [DEVONSHIRE.]  West  of 
Shaftesbury  extends  a  bed  of  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  crops  out  from 
under  the  greensand :  west  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  a  range  of 
coral  rag  hills  ;  and  still  farther  west  occur  the  Oxford  clay  and  the 
great  oolite.  All  these  formations  are  overlaid  by  the  westward 
extension  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  from  the  valley  of  the  Stour  to 
Beaminster ;  but  some  of  them  re-appear  in  the  cliffs  which  line  the 
coast  westward  of  the  Chesil  bank.  The  western  extremity  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  members  of  the  oolitic  series  and  by 
the  lias.  The  line  of  junction  of  these  formations  extends  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Ilminster  in  Somersetshire  to  the  sea.  The 
detached  part  of  the  county  which  is  inclosed  within  Devonshire  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  red  marl  formation. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  though 
mild  and  healthy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographical  situation  would 
lead  us  to  expect ;  a  circumstance  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  bareness  of  its  chalk  hills,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to 
break  the  force  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  them.  The  air  is  some- 
what keen  and  bracing.  In  the  valleys  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
the  valleys  of  Devonshire,  and  the  vegetation  is  very  similar.  It 
appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  in  the  llth  century  there  were 
vineyards  in  several  parts  of  this  county. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Dor- 
setshire is  composed  of  a  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  portion  of 
ferruginous  loam.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county  consists  chiefly 
of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk.  The  most  fertile  spots 
are  those  where  all  the  three  have  been  mixed  in  the  valleys  by  the 
rivulets  which  run  down  the  hills  carrying  the  soil  with  them.  The 
poor  sandy  soil  occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  joins  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  centre  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  chalk ;  and  along 
the  coast,  over  a  more  solid  chalky  rock,  is  a  stratum  of  clay,  which 
likewise  covers  the  western  part  towards  Devonshire,  and  the  northern 
towards  Somersetshire. 

The  chalk  hills  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along  the  borders  of 
the  vale  of  Blackmore,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  contain 
several  narrow  vales  and  deep  hollows.  The  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  chalk  district  are  most  profitably  retained  as  sheep-walk,  the 
pasture  being  fine  and  short.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Black- 
more  are  some  extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river  Stour. 
The  h'lls  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  are  high  and  bare ;  but 
the  lower  sides  are  beautifully  varied  with  woods  and  fields.  The 
quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  county  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  pasture  ;  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  feeding  of  cattle  than  to  the  raising  of  corn. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houses  are  old  buildings  of,  and  covered 
with,  stone  tiles ;  in  the  smaller  they  are  mostly  thatched  with  reed. 
Many  cottages  are  built  with  mud  walls  composed  of  road  scrapings, 
chalk,  and  straw,  the  foundation  being  of  stone  or  brick.  Garden 
walls  are  frequently  built  of  these  cheap  materials,  their  top  being 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof  of  thatch,  which  extends 
a  few  inches  over  each  side. 

The  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has  been  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  produces  a  rich  fodder,  requires  little  manure, 
and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the  wheat  is  generally  sown  after 
clover  which  has  stood  one  or  two  years,  but  sometimes  also  after 
turnips  or  rape  fed  off.  •The  folding  of  the  land  saves  manure,  and 
the  vicinity  of  sheep  downs  gives  an  opportunity  of  having  large 
folds  and  repeating  the  folding  often,  both  before  and  after  sowing 
the  seed.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  consolidates  loose  soils  better  than 
the  heaviest  roller. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat.  It  is  sown  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  earliest  sown  is 
generally  the  best.  The  produce  averages  30  bushels  per  acre.  Oats 
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•pe  iown  on  the  heavier  and  moUter  soils.  Potatoca  are  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  rich  loam*  about  Bridport,  Beaininiter, 
Ab'ootabury,  Ac.  Sainfoin  U  sown  with  a  xpring  croji :  four  bushels 
of  Mad  are  required  fur  an  acre.  It  U  cut  before  the  blossom  it 
fully  expanded,  and  made  into  hay,  which  is  excellent  fodder  for  aheep 
in  whiter.  After  several  yean,  when  it  begun  to  go  off,  it  U  ploughed 
up,  and  the  land  sown  with  oats.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  richest  soil*,  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand, 
and  are  too  light  for  bean*.  Flax  u  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sound 
deep  loams  which  have  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  the 
preceding  crop*. 

The  meadows  along  the  rale  of  Blackmore  are  extremely  rich,  and 
produce  much  hay,  which  is  used  to  feed  the  dairy  cows  in  winter. 
The  upland  meadows  are  well  managed,  and  frequently  dressed  with 
lime  and  dung.  Many  sheep  which  feed  on  the  downs  in  summer 
are  wintered  in  the  rales.  The  pastures  on  the  hills  are  well  adapted 
to  feed  dairy  cows.  The  Dorset  butter  U  in  good  repute  in  London 
and  Portsmouth  for  ship  provision  as  well  as  domestic  use.  Dorset 
salt  butu-r,  when  well  washed,  is  very  commonly  sold  in  London  for 
fresh  butter.  The  butter  is  made  from  the  cream,  and  the  skimmed 
milk  is  made  into  cheese. 

The  Dorset  aheep  are  noted  as  a  profitable  breed  to  those  who  rear 
house-lambs  for  the  London  market.  They  give  much  milk,  and 
fatten  their  lambs  better  than  any  other  breed.  There  ia  another 
very  small  breed  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  near  Weymouth,  of 
which  the  flesh  is  in  repute  with  epicures :  some  consider  them  as 
the  real  and  original  Dorsetshire  breed.  They  resemble  the  small 
forest  sheep  formerly  found  on  all  the  commons  of  the  Forest  of 
Windsor,  and  on  Bagshot  Heath,  the  mutton  of  which  was  in  equal 
repute  as  Bagshot  mutton.  The  wool  is  fine,  but  the  fleece  does  not 
weigh  above  14  or  2  Ibs.  on  an  average.  The  Southdown  breed  is  very 
generally  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  suits  the  pasture  and  climate  better 
than  the  Leicester. 

Difitiont,  Totem,  <t-c. — The  county  of  Dorset  previous  to  the  year 
1740  was  divided  into  five  more  considerable  parts,  or  as  they  were 
termed  'divisions,'  which  took  their  names  from  the  towns  of — 

Blandford,  II.  Bridport,  III.  Dorchester,  IV.  Shaftesbury,  and 
V.  Sherbourne.  .  These  were  further  subdivided  into  35  hundreds, 
24  liberties,  and  10  boroughs. 

Since  1740  a  new  arrangement  of  the  county  has  been  adopted. 
The  five  divisions  have  been  increased  to  nine,  namely  : — Blandford, 
north  and  south,  Bridport,  Cerne,  Dorchester,  Shnf  teabury,  or  Shaston, 
east  and  west,  Sherbourne,  or  Sherborne,  and  Sturm iiiater.  These 
divisions  are  further  subdivided  into  86  hundreds,  22  liberties,  and 
9  boroughs.  The  borough  of  Poole  is  considered  as  a  county  in  itself. 

The  following  are  market-towns  : — DORCHESTER,  the  county  town, 
and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  on  the  river  Frome ;  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  BRIDPOBT,  on  the  Brit ;  LYMK  REOIS,  on 
the  Sea;  MELCOMBE  REOIS,  on  the  Sea,  united  with  that  of  WEY- 
MOCTH  ;  POOLE,  on  Poole  Harbour ;  SHAFTESBCRY,  on  the  border  of 
the  county  adjacent  to  Wiltshire ;  WAREHAM,  between  the  Piddle  and 
the  Frome;  and  the  municipal  borough  of  BLANDFORD  FOKCM,  on 
the  Stour.  Of  these  places,  and  of  the  market-towns  of  BEAMINSTER, 
on  the  Brit,  near  its  source,  CERNE  ABBAS,  on  the  Cerne,  CRANBOURSE, 
SBERBOURNE,  on  the  Yco,  STUUMINSTEII,  on  the  Stour,  and  \YI.M- 
nouRXE  MUSTER,  on  the  Allen,  as  well  as  CORFE  CASTLE,  a  disfran- 
chised borough  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  an  account  is  given  under 
their  respective  titles.  Of  Hilton  Abbas,  Stalbridge,  and  Swonage, 
we  give  a  brief  notice  here. 

Milton  Abbot,  or  Abbot,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (which  is  a  con- 
traction of  Middleton  Abbot)  from  its  situation  near  the  centre  of 
the  county.  It  is  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  steep  chalk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  side.  The  parish  had  in  1851  a  population  of  915 
persona.  IU  market  and  fairs  have  been  given  up.  An  abbey 
founded  here  by  King  Athelstan  formerly  gave  importance  to  the 
town.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
but  wen  gradually  pulled  down,  chiefly  to  be  replaced  by  more  modern 
erections.  The  hall  yet  remains,  a  noble  and  magnificent  old  room, 
part  of  the  mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Darner  family. 
This  family  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct.  The  conventual  church  is  now  a  private  chapel.  It 
consists  of  the  choir,  transept*,  and  tower  of  the  old  abbey  church  : 
tli.-  choir  U  chiefly  of  early  decorated  character  ;  the  transepts  and 
tower  are  perpendicular.  The  general  appearance  of  this  edifice  is 
very  floe. 

Slaliridae  U  situated  about  21  miles  N.  by  K.  from  Dorchester. 
The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  1326.  The  market  is 
held  every  alternate  Tuesday ;  and  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  town  U  irregularly  hud  out.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
very  dilapidated  ancient  cross,  22  feet  high,  or  including  the  base  of 
three  stops  30  feet.  The  church,  a  large  asjricnt  structure,  with  a 
hiirh  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  has  been  recently  repaired. 
There  are  an  Independent  chapel,  and  a  free  school  Stone  is  quarried 
in  the  parish,  and  used  for  building  and  roofing. 

Smutagt,  29  miles  E.S.E.  from  Dorchecter,  population  2014,  a 
decayed  market-town  and  lea-purL  The  church,  which  is  upac-ioim, 
U  of  different  periods ;  some  parU  are  very  ancient.  There  are 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Independent*  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 


The  town  consists  of  •  street  a  mile  in  length,  containing  many  good 
shops.  Swanago  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  dimmer  for  sea- 
bathing. Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  extensive  stone- 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  villages,  with  their  population 
in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

A/pwldlt,  8  miles  K.N.E.  from  Dorchester :  population  of  the 
parish,  488.  The  church,  which  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the 
decorated  style,  originally  belonged  to  Cerne  Abbey  ;  in  the  int.-iW 
is  some  fine  carving.  On  Bladeu  Heath,  in  this  parish,  are  several 
curious  excavations.  Beer  Regii,  104  miles  E.N.E.  from  Dorchester, 
population  1242,  ia  a  decayed  market-town.  The  church  has  a  noble 
carved  oak  roof;  in  the  interior  are  remains  of  several  fine  altar- 
tombs.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  A  fair  is  held  on  SeptemlxT  loth 
and  the  four  following  days.  Beer  Regis  now  forms  part  of  the  borough 
of  Woreham.  Broadway,  6  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Dorchester :  ]•< 
tion  of  the  pariah,  610.  Besides  the  church,  which  wag  rebuilt  in 
1836,  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  school. 
The  village  is  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  a  mineral  sulphureous 
xpring,  known  as  Nottington  Spa.  Broad  Windsor,  18  miles  N.E. 
from  Dorchester:  population,  1661.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  ancient,  there  is  a  new  church  at  Blackdown,  a  hamlet  of 
Brood  Windsor ;  there  are  also  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  Free  school. 
Sailcloth  is  manufactured.  Auckland  Nevton,  or  Buck-land  Abbot,  11 
miles  N.  from  Dorchester,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  an  extensive 
village  :  population  of  the  pariah,  990.  There  are  here  on  anri.  nt 
pariah  church,  a  chapel  for  Dissenters,  and  a  Free  school.  Charmoutk, 
21  miles  W.  from  Dorchester,  population  664,  a  village  situated  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Char,  is  much  resorted  to  dining 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  modem  church,  on  IiioV|icinK-iit 
and  a  Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools. 
Wat  Chictcrdl,  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dorchester:  population  of  tho 
parish,  577.  The  church,  which  ia  in  the  early  English  style,  originally 
belonged  to  Bindon  Abbey.  In  the  interior  is  a  Norman  font.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  church  are  two  large  bells,  suspended  under  stone 
arches.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel  in  the  village.  There  is  a 
fishery  here,  of  which  the  proceeds,  chiefly  mackerel,  are  forwarded 
to  London  and  elsewhere  by  railway  from  Dorchester.  Dawlish,  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester :  population,  442.  The  village,  which  lies 
in  a  hollow,  and  has  a  brook  running  through  it,  contains  a  very 
ancient  and  interesting  church,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  a 
Free  school.  An  extensive  business  was  formerly  carried  on  in  making 
wire  shirt-buttons.  Several  Roman  remains,  including  a  tosselated 
pavement,  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ecertkot,  13 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Dorchester,  population  606,  formerly  a  market- 
town  ;  two  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  church  is 
ancient.  Near  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  St.  John's  Spring, 
generally  called  the  source  of  the  river  Frome.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1628,  has  on  income  from  endowment  of  about 
90/.  a  year,  and  hod  53  scholars  in  1851.  OiUingliam,  26  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Dorchester,  population  2806,  contains  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some church,  recently  rebuilt;  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  Wealeyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  Free  school,  a  National  school,  and  a 
Temperance  hall.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Friday,  a  fair  for  rattle 
on  Trinity  Monday,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  September  12th.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  ailk  manufactures,  flour-mills,  ami  an 
extensive  brewery.  Ifamprcston,  or  Ham  Chambcrlayne,  24  mili-s 
K..N.K.  from  Dorchester:  population  of  the  entire  parish,  «li 
partly  in  Hampshire,  1193.  The  church  ia  very  ancient.  There  are  a 
new  Independent  chapel,  with  a  spire  and  clock,  a  Methodist  chapel, 
and  a  National  school.  At  Stape  Hill  is  a  Roman  Catholic  nunnery. 
Lylchett  Matraren,  population  878,  about  10  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Dorchester,  has  a  fine  old  church,  in  which  are  some  good  monuments. 
In  the  village  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
a  National  school  Lytchett  Himter,  an  adjoining  village,  population 
of  the  parish  878,  being  the  same  number  as  Lytchett  Matravers, 
possesses  a  parish  church,  erected  in  1834.  The  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  places  of  worship;  there  are  also  a  N-- 
school  and  some  parochial  charities.  Lytchett  Beacon  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  coast  Marnhull,  22  miles  N.N.I : 
from  Dorchester :  population,  1481.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice 
in  tin:  early  English  style.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Free  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  Nash  House,  a  fine  mansion,  containing  some 
good  pictures.  Motcvmbc,  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dorchester  :  popula- 
ti-.n,  1535.  The  church  waa  rebuilt  in  1846;  attached  to  it  U  a 
National  school  built  and  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  MethodisU  have  chapels.  The  Marquis 
of  Westminster  has  a  fine  seat  here  called  Motcombe  Hall.  .V.  n 
is  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Brit,  between  Bearninatcr  and 
Bridport,  19  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dorchester  :  population,  2066.  Tin- 
church,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  been  partly  restored. 
There  are  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  a  Free  school.  In  the  m •i^hl'our- 
hood  are  several  good  mansions.  Parkxtnm ,  'VI  mile*  E.  from  Dor- 
chester, population  of  the  chapclry  899,  a  village  in  a  piclm 
situation  near  Poole  harbour.  Besides  tho  church,  which  wan  built 
in  1833,  there  U  an  Independent  chapel  The  neighbourhood  affords 
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Borne  fine  views,  and  the  village  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer. 
Piddletown,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester,  population  1297,  a  small 
well-built  town  situated  on  the  river  Piddle.  The  church  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  contains  a  very  rich  Norman  font  and  several  interesting 
tombs.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  A  market  formerly  held  here  has  been  long  discontinued. 
Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  October  29th.  Radi- 
pole,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dorchester,  population  609,  a  pleasant 
little  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wey.  Besides  the  church,  which 
is  very  handsome,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents 
and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  villas  and 
genteel  residences,  and  the  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  summer 
visiters.  Shajneick,  17  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Dorchester  :  population, 
414.  The  church  is  a  curious  old  building.  Shapwiek  once  possessed 
a  market :  part  of  an  ancient  cross  is  still  left  A  priory  was  founded 
here  in  1414.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient  camp  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  S}>itislury,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester :  popu- 
lation, 660.  The  church  in  ancient,  and  has  an  embattled  tower. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church,  convent,  and  school  at  Middle- 
street,  a  hamlet  of  Spetisbury.  An  alien  priory  formerly  existed  here. 
In  the  vicinity  are  some  remains  of  an  earthwork.  Sydling  St.  Nicholas, 
8  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dorchester  :  population,  675.  Besides  the 
church,  there  are  Independent  and  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Free  school. 
A  singular  custom  lately  prevailed  here  of  the  farmers  meeting  every 
•  after  service  under  an  old  elm,  known  as  the  Old  Cross  Tree, 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  their  farm-labourers.  Winterbourne  St. 
Martin,  or  Martinttown,  2£  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dorchester  :  popula- 
tion, 434.  The  church  is  ancient,  but  of  different  dates.  The  village 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Winterbourne  formerly  had  a  market ;  a  fair  which  is  well 
supplied  with  cattle,  is  held  on  St.  Martin's  day.  Maiden  Castle,  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  is  situated  in  this  parish.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  villages  and  parishes  in  Dorsetshire  which  are  named  Winter- 
bourne.  Witchampton,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allen, 
22  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester,  population  504,  was  formerly  a 
market-town.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of  the 
decorated  style.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  Infant  and  a  Charity 
school,  and  four  almahouses.  A  paper-mill  gives  employment  to  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wyke  Regit,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dorchester, 
population  1898,  a  small  village  on  the  sea-coast.  The  houses  are 
good,  and  the  church  is  a  very  fine  Norman  edifice,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  vessels  in  the  channel. 
In  the  interior  are  some  good  monuments  and  rich  stained  glass  win- 
dows. Wyke  Regis  church  is  the  mother-church  of  Weymouth. 
There  is  a  Free  school.  From  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  some  exten- 
sive prospects  are  obtained.  Yetmimter,  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dor- 
chester, population  666,  formerly  a  market-town.  Two  fairs  are  held 
here  annually. 

Division*  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  Dorsetshire  was 
included  in  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  a  see  founded 
by  Birinus,  first  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  about  626,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Winchester.  In  the  year  705,  when  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  Dorsetshire  was  comprehended  in 
that  of  Sherborne,  from  "which  place  the  see  was  removed  about  the 
middle  of  the  llth  century  to  Sarum.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  see 
of  Bristol  in  1542  Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese,  of 
which  it  constituted  the  chief  part,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  until 
transferred  back  by  the  late  act  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
According  to  the  'Census  of  Religious  Worship'  taken  in  1851  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  563  places  of  worship, 
namely,  304  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  147  of  four  sections  of 
Methodists;  69  of  Independents;  15  of  Baptists;  and  23  of  minor 
bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  121,206.  By  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  12  unions : — 
Beaminster,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Cerne,  Dorchester,  Poole,  Shaftes- 
bury,  Sherbourne,  Sturminstcr,  Wareham  and  Purbeck,  Weymouth, 
and  Wimbourne  and  Cranbourne.  These  Unions  include  282  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  596,413  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  173,332 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  county.  This  county  is  included  in 
the  western  circuit.  The  assizes  were  anciently  held  at  Sherbourne ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  at  Shaftesbury ;  but  generally,  especially 
in  latter  times,  at  Dorchester,  where  they  may  be  considered  as  now 
fixed.  The  shire-hall  and  county  jail  are  at  Dorchester.  The  quarter- 
Hcnaions  are  also  held  at  Dorchester ;  and  county  courts  are  held  at 
Blandford,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  Wareham,  and  Weymouth. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  20  members  were  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire.  The  county  now  returns 
14  members,  namely,  3  for  the  county;  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth  united  with  Melcombe 
Regis;  and  one  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shaftesbury,  Lyme 
Regis,  and  Wareham.  Corfe  Castle  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act,  and  included  in  the  neighbouring  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wareham. 

Jlittory  and  Antiquities. — This  county  was  in  the  earliest  period 
noticed  by  history  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  Ptolemaous  calls 
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Durotriges,  a  name  which  Mr.  Hutchins  (after  Camden)  derives  from 
the  British  words  dwr,  water,  and  trig,  an  inhabitant,  arid  interprets 
to  mean  'dwellers  by  the  water  side."  According  to  Asser  Menevensis 
the  Britons  called  this  people  Dwr  Gwyr ;  the  Saxons  called  them 
Dorsettan,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  county.  The  Durotriges 
appear  to  have  been  of  Belgic  race.  Upon  the  conquest  of  South 
Britain  by  the  Romans  Dorsetshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  early  period  of  our  history  there  are  several  remains  in 
various  camps  and  earth-works,  stone-circles,  cromlechs,  and  barrows. 
[CEBNE  ABBAS.]  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Wiltshire,  are  several  embankments  with  ditches ; 
they  all  run  in  a  winding  and  irregular  manner  mostly  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  having  the  ditch  on  the  north-east  side.  At  Sutton 
Walrond  are  two  hills  which  appear  to  have  been  Celtic  earth-works. 

There  are  several  Roman  camps  in  the  county.  Mr.  Hutchins 
enumerates  25 ;  and  the  walls  and  amphitheatre  of  Dorchester,  and 
the  coins  and  pavements  found  there,  are  monuments  of  the  same 
victorious  people.  There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  the 
county,  namely,  Durnovaria  ('Itin.'  Antoninus),  or  Dunium  (Ptole- 
maeus),  Dorchester;  and  Vindoeladia,  or  Vindogladia,  Vindelia  in 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  fix  at  Wimbourne, 
others  more  probably  at  Gussage,  between  Blandford  Forum  and 
Cranbourne.  To  these  Dr.  Stukeley  would  add  a  third,  Iberniuui 
(mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Ravennas),  which  he  fixes  at  Bere 
Regis. 

The  Ikenield  or  Icknield  way  enters  the  county  at  its  western 
extremity,  coming  from  Hembury  Fort  [DEVONSHIRE],  and  runs  east 
by  south  to  Dorchester,  near  which  it  is  very  perfect,  high  and  broad, 
and  paved  with  flint  and  stone;  from  Dorchester  it  runs  by  Sheep- 
wick  and  Sturminster  Marshall,  and  the  Gussages  into  Wiltshire.  The 
remains  of  a  Roman  road  may  be  traced  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Frome,  leading  from  Dorchester  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  an 
Bradford  Peverel  and  Stratton,  soon  after  which  it  disappears ;  another 
road  may  be  traced  from  Dorchester  on  the  other  bank  of  Frome, 
parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  uniting  with  it  at  Stratton ;  and  there 
are  traces  of  several  others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy  Dorsetshire  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  even  after  the  West  Saxon  princes 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  England  they  resided  occasionally  in  thid 
county.  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  the  elder  brothers  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  were  buried  at  Sherbourne ;  and  Ethelred  I.,  another  brother 
of  the  same  prince,  at  Wimbourne. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  this  county  suffered  severely.  In  876 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  where  they  were  besieged 
by  Alfred,  who  obliged  them  to  quit  that  place  the  next  year,  when 
120  of  their  vessels  were  wrecked  at  Swanage.  In  1002  Sweyu,  king 
of  Denmark,  in  his  invasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorchester,  Sher- 
bourne, and  Shaston  or  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  few  events  of  historical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  county  occur.  The  contest  of  the  Roses  little  affected 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  towns  on  the  coast  were  flourishing, 
as  appears  from  the  following  list  of  the  vessels  which  they  furnished 
to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  1347  : — Weymouth, 
20  ships  and  264  mariners,  or,  according  to  Hackluyt,  15  ships  and 
263  mariners;  Lyme,  4  ships,  62  mariners ;  Poole,  4  ships,  94  mariners; 
Wareham,  3  ships,  59  mariners.  Weymouth  furnished  only  2  vessels 
less  than  Bristol  and  only  5  less  than  London ;  they  were  howerer 
more  weakly  manned  and  probably  smaller.  To  the  fleet  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  (Howard  of  Effingham),  at  the  time  of  the  armada,  1588, 
this  county  furnished  8  vessels  (3  of  them  volunteers)  and  340  men. 
The  second  engagement  of  the  English  fleet  with  the  armada  was  off 
Portland  Bill. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  gentry  were  mostly  for  the  king  ; 
but  the  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clothing  trade  was  then  carried 
on,  anc.  of  the  ports,  were  for  the  parliament.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  Sir  Walter  Earle  and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  partisans  of  tho 
parliament,  possessed  themselves  of  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Portland, 
Lyme,  Wareham,  and  Poole,  while  Sherbourne  Castle,  Chideock  Castle, 
and  Corfe  Castle  were  garrisoned  by  the  king.  Corfe  Castle  held  out 
for  the  Icing  till  1645-6.  The  year  1645  was  distinguished  by  tho 
rising  of  the  club-men  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ; 
their  object  was  to  defend  this  part  of  the  county  from  the  outrages 
of  both  parties.  Their  assembling  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, whose  superiority  was  now  established.  Cromwell  defeated 
a  considerable  body  of  them  at  Hamilton  Hill,  and  other  bodies  were 
persuaded  to  disperse. 

In  1851  the  county  had  10  savings  banks — at  Blandford  Forum, 
Bridport,  Dorchester,  Lyme  Regis,  Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Sherbourne, 
Wareham,  Weymouth,  and  Wimbourne.  The  amount  due  to  depo- 
sitors on  the  20th  of  November,  1851,  was  432.946J.  11s. 

DORT,  (Dordrecht,  formerly  Thuredrecht),  a  city  of  South  Holland,  is 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Rotterdam, 
in  51°  49'  N.  lat.,  4°  42'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  21,000  inhabitants. 
The  island  on  which  it  stands  was  separated  from  the  opposite  shore 
in  November,  1421,  by  an  irruption  of  the  waters.  By  this  irruption 
the  dykes  were  broken  down,  more  than  70  villages  were  destroyed, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  drowned.  Durt  is  oiie  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  Holland,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
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prorineo,  and  the  residence  of  tbe  oouuU  of  Holland.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces  was  fint  declared  at  Doit  in 
and  here  in  1618  and  1619  cat  the  Synod  of  Dort  which 
condemned  the  doctrine*  of  Arminiua.  The  old  gothic  structure  in 
which  the  synod  was  held  U  now  a  public-house.  The  situation  of 
Dort  is  naturally  so  strong,  that  although  frequently  invested  it  has 
always  made  successful  resistance  to  the  besiegers.  It  has  •  safe  and 
good  harbour,  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  two  canals,  by 
means  of  which  goods  can  be  conveyed  to  warehouses  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  East  Indiamen  heavily  laden  can  come  up  to  the  quays. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  shipbuilding  docks,  saw-mills, 
sugar-refineries,  tobacco  factories,  salt-refineries,  white-lead  works, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  numerous  linen  bleaching-grounds.  There 
U  a  large  trade  also  in  com,  flax,  train-oil,  salt-fish,  and  wood ;  large 
rafts  of  timber  are  brought  down  the  Rhine  from  German  forests  to 
this  place,  and  broken  up  for  sale.  The  brothers  De  Witt  were 
natives  of  the  town.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the 
principal  church  is  a  gothic  structure  300  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide, 
with  lofty  towers  and  chimes.  The  electro-telegraphic  wires  laid  down 
along  the  projected  line  of  railway  between  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam 
pass  through  Dordrecht. 

DORTMUND.     [ARXSBERO,  vol.  i.  col.  531.] 

1  ii  'TIS,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  is  situated  about  12 
miles  &E.  from  Comorn,  in  47°  88'  N.  lat,  18°  20'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  5000  inhabitants.  Between  the  town  and  its  suburb  (called 
Tovaros,  '  Lake  Town,'  from  its  situation  on  a  small  lake),  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Matliiaa 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  three 
churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a  Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monastery 
(the  latter  having  a  grammar-school),  a  head-district  school,  n  military 
hospital,  and  a  bath-house.  The  inhabitants  have  several  flour-  and 
saw-mills,  and  manufacture  coarse  woollen  cloths,  earthenware  and 
pottery,  beer,  ftc.  The  Esterbazy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here, 
with  grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  style.  There  are  vineyards, 
large  sheep-grounds,  and  extensive  forests,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Dotis  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land  are  the  property  of  the 
Esterhazy  family. 

DOUAI,  or  DOUAY,  a  large,  ancient,  and  important  town  on  the 
Scarpe,  in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  stands  in  50°  22'  N.  lat., 
y  4'  K.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  21  miles  by  railway  8.  from  Lille,  80 
miles  S.W.  from  Brussels,  and  149  N.  by  E.  from  Paris  by  the  railroad 
which  joins  these  two  cities,  and  has  18,013  inhabitants  including  only 
the  commune.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  flanked  with  towers 
and  hud  out  in  agreeable  promenades.  The  town  is  further  defended 
by  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe.  The  streets  are  well  laid 
out.  Tbe  town-hall,  the  church  of  St.-Pie.rre,  the  cannon-foundry, 
and  the  arsenal,  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  lace,  thread,  gauze,  cotton,  soap, 
glass,  leather,  beer,  gin,  pottery,  paper,  oil,  chemical  products,  and 
refined  sugar.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  also  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  chicory,  wool,  hops,  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  Douai 
is  the  seat  of  a  University  Academy,  and  of  a  High  Court  of  Justice, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  tbe  departments  of  Nord  and  Pos-dc- 
Calais ;  it  has  also  a  college  for  English  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Allen,  an  Englishman ;  a  royal  college  ;  a  school 
of  artillery ;  a  school  of  drawing  and  music ;  a  public  library,  which 
contains  27,000  volumes ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic 
garden ;  and  a  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities ;  several  hospitals ; 
and  a  theatre.  A  tribunal  of  first  instance  is  held  here.  Exhibitions 
of  the  industrial  products  take  place  every  two  rears.  Tbe  commerce 
of  the  town  is  more  active  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  by  railroads  with  the  chief  towns  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Douai  has  also  extensive  communication  by  means  of  the  Scarpe, 
which  falls  into  the  Scheldc,  and  by  numerous  canals  that  connect 
it  with  the  principal  trading  towns  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Douai  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  :  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  became  under  the  counts  of  Flanders  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Philip  tbe  Fair  took  the  town  from  the  count 
of  Flanders,  A.D.  1297,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  counts  in  1368  by 
Charles  V.  of  France.  With  the  rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Spain;  and  in  1552  I'liilip  II. 
of  S|»in  founded  a  university  here.  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  took 
DMMMion  of  Douai :  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under  Marl- 
borough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  after  the  English 
withdraw  from  the  coalition  against  France.  Much  flax  is  grown,  and 
coal  is  dog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

DOCKS,  a  dcpartmrnt  in  the  east  of  France,  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Doubts  which  has  its  source  and  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course  within  it*  boundaries.  It  lies  between  46*  35'  and  47°  81' 
V.  Ut,  6'  39"  and  6'  68'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by 
tbe  departments  of  Haute-Saune  and  Haut-Rhin  ;  K.  by  Switzerland, 
and  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  is 
irregularly  shaped;  it*  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
66  miles,  from  east  to  west  60  miles  :  the  area  according  to  the  latest 
cadastral  returns  of  the  French  government  is  2019  square  miles,  and 
the.  population  according  to  the  census  of  ls/,1  was  296,679,  which 
gives  146-94  to  tbe  square  mils,  being  2777  below  the  average  per 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  population  however  U 


very  unequally  distributed  :  in  tbe  plains  it  is  far  above  the  average, 
but  very  thin  indeed  in  the  mountainous  parts.  The  department  U 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franche-Comtti 

The  department  presents  high  mountains,  forests,  narrow  valleys, 
heaths,  rocks,  and  marshes.  It  is  crossed  from  north-east  to  south- 
west by  four  parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  Mountains ;  in  the  highest  of 
these,  which  runs  along  the  Swiss  frontier,  are  the  summit*  Mont-d'Ur 
and  Mont-Sucbet,  respectively  4920  and  5248  feet  high;  the  ..Hi.  .• 
chains  become  successively  lower,  so  that  the  highest  point  in  the 
western  chain,  Roche-d'Or,  U  only  2860  feet  in  height  Tbe  two 
more  eastern  chains  have  their  sides  clothed  with  pine  forests,  the 
perpetual  verdure  of  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the  snows 
that  cover  the  mountain  tops  during  six  months  of  the  year,  or  in 
the  absence  of  snow,  with  the  bare  rocky  crags  which  occupy  the 
crest*  of  these  chains:  on  their  southern  slopes  there  is  good  pasturage 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  to  which  numerous  herds  of  catUo 
are  driven ;  and  here  in  the  '  chalets '  or  shepherds'  huts  (the  only 
habitation  met  with  in  these  regions)  a  great  quantity  of  r.v 
butter  and  cheese  is  made.  Even  in  the  valleys  of  this  region  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  winter,  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  short  continu- 
ance of  tbe  fine  season.  The  only  crop  is  oats,  of  which  a  good  deal 
is  grown,  but  even  this  crop  is  sometimes  lost  under  the  early  snow. 
The  other  two  chains,  though  they  present  many  bare  rocky  heights, 
have  a  milder  climate,  forests  of  oak  (querctu  robur)  and  beech 
instead  of  pine,  and  a  more  fertile  soil  in  the  valleys,  which  yield 
wheat,  but  in  no  great  quantity  ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  on  sheltered 
spots  facing  the  south.  The  west  of  the  deportment,  between  tho 
Doube  and  the  Oignon,  is  comparatively  level,  very  fertile,  and  much 
more  densely  peopled  than  the  highlands ;  here  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  plains  abundantly  produce  wheat,  maize, 
hemp,  flax,  fruits,  and  other  crops.  The  valleys  which  separate  the 
mountain  chains  are  longitudinal,  that  is,  they  run  in  the  direction  of 
those  chains ;  they  vary  greatly  in  width,  in  some  places  opening  out 
into  tolerably  wide  basins,  but  frequently  contracting  into  deep 
narrow  gorges.  The  climate  is  cold  but  healthy  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  tbe  snow  lies  commonly  from  October  till  April ;  in 
the  western  plains  the  temperature  is  more  genial ;  west  and  north- 
west winds  are  frequent,  and  bring  rain ;  .the  south-west  wind  i« 
ordinarily  violent  and  dry. 

The  production  of  bread-stuffs  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  ; 
of  wine  the  annual  produce  is  only  3,784,000  gallons ;  walnuts, 
cherries,  and  other  fruit-trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  Horned 
cattle,  resembling  the  Swiss  breed,  and  horses,  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  The  rivers  contain  trout,  perch,  tench,  eel,  carp,  pike,  crab, 
Ac.  A  silver  mine  was  formerly  worked  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mout- 
d'Or.  Iron  and  cool  mines  ore  worked ;  shell-marble,  gypsum,  and 
bu ili ling-stone  are  quarried;  lignite,  marl,  fuller's  and  potter's  clay 
are  found ;  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug  in  many  places.  The  mountain 
pastures  abound  with  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants,  and  of  these  huge 
quantities  are  gathered. 

In  tbe  mountainous  districts  tbe  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making 
of  cheese  and  butter,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  population  ;  tho 
annual  value  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  department  is  estimated  at 
1,650,000  francs,  of  the  butter  at  260,000  francs.  The  cheese  is  of  good 
quality,  and  resembles  Gruyere.  Of  manufacturing  industry,  properly 
so  called,  the  products  furnished  by  the  department  are — watch  and 
clock  movements,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery, 
paper,  glass,  glue,  leather,  beer,  hammered  iron,  steel,  iron-wire,  files, 
scythes,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  A  good  deal  of  kirsch- 
wasser  and  extract  of  wormwood  is  made.  The  commerce,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  carried  on  with  Switzerland,  consists  in  tho 
articles  named,  and  in  hides,  cattle,  timber,  deals,  oak  staves,  tin  and 
iron-ware,  4c.  There  are  433  corn  and  other  mills  in  the  depart- 
ment, most  of  which  ore  worked  by  water  power ;  35  iron-foundries 
and  smelting  furnaces,  and  156  factories  of  different  kinds.  Fairs  to 
the  number  of  270  are  held  yearly.  Roadway  accommodation  to  the 
extent  of  310  miles  is  afforded  by  5  royal  and  21  departmental  roads. 
The  department  has  as  yet  no  railroads,  but  the  electro-telegraphic 
wires  connecting  Paris  with  Lausanne  and  the  chief  towns  of 
Switzerland,  are  hud  down  through  Besancpn  and  Portarli.  r. 

Tho  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Dimbi,  which 
traverses  it  twice  throughout  its  entire  length.  This  river  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Rixon,  in  the  south-east  of  the  department,  and 
runs  in  a  north-east  direction  for  about  70  miles.  For  10  miles  of 
this  distance  below  Chaux-de-Fonds  the  river  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  France;  then  entering  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neu; 
it  runs  about  8  miles  to  the  east  of  north-east  striking  against  Mont- 
Terrible,  the  highest  part  of  the  chain  that  connects  the  Vosges 
and  the  Jura  Mountains,  it  glanoss  off  to  westwards  for  about 
16  miles  as  far  as  St.-Hippolyte,  where  it  receives  the  Dessoubre  on 
the  left  bank,  and  takes  a  northern  direction  to  within  4  miles  of 
Montbelliard.  From  this  point  the  river  making  a  rapid 
sweep,  first  to  the  east  and  then  to  the  north-west,  finally  flows 
south-west,  passing  Clerval,  Baumc-lex-lJamea,  and  Bosonc"11 ;  n  !'••»• 
miles  below  this  last  town  it  enters  the  department  of  Jura,  wh ••]••• 
it  receives  the  Louts  on  its  left  bank,  and  taking  a  more  southerly 
course,  reaches  the  department  of  SoOne-et-Loire,  in  which  it  joins 
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the  Saone  011  ita  left  bank  at  Verdun,  after,  a  course  of  211  miles, 
and  a  descent  of  2605  feet.  In  its  upper  course  the  Doubs  flows 
between  pine-clad  mountains  over  a  limestone  bed,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  the  clear  rapid  stream  sometimes  disappears  altogether.  On 
approaching  the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canton  of 
Morteau.  the  river,  increased  by  numerous  streams,  forms  a  flue  broad 
sheet  of  water,  pent  in  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  mutual 
approach  of  wild  rocky  precipices  on  each  side,  which  leave  a 
passage  only  27  feet  in  width ;  through  this  gorge  the  river  dashes 
perpendicularly  down  a  space  of  87  feet,  and  forms  a  magnificent 
cataract,  the  snowy  foam  and  thundering  roar  of  which  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  frowning  rocks  and  dark 
forests  above.  This  cataract  called  Le  Saut-du-Doubs,  or  '  the  Doubs' 
Leap,'  is  the  finest  in  this  part  of  France.  A  great  deal  of  timber  is 
floated  down  the  river.  The  navigable  reaches  of  its  south-western  course 
form  part  of  the  canal  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Rhine,  which,  leaving  the 
Saone  near  St.-Jean-de-Losne  and  running  along  the  western  valley  of 
the  Doubs,  joins  the  Rhine  near  Mulhausen.  The  only  other  river 
worth  notice  is  the  Oignon,  which  rising  in  Haute-Saone,  and  flowing 
due  south  to  near  Villers-Sexel,  then  turns  south-west,  separating 
the  department  of  Haute-Saone  from  those  of  Doubs  and  Jura,  and 
enters  the  Saone  just  within  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r  after  a 
course  of  68  miles. 

surface  of  the  department  contains  1,292,151  acres.  About 
478,900  are  more  or  less  capable  of  cultivation,  301,000  are  under 
woods  and  forests,  176,000  are  mountain  pasture,  and  254,000  are 
irreclaimable  heaths  and  marshes.  The  whole  department  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  popu- 
lation, are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondisscments. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Besam-on            .         . 
2.  Pontarlier     .         .     . 

8 
5 

309 

89 

110,826 
52,195 

3.  Baume 
4.  Montbelliard          .     . 

1 
7 

189 
162 

68,354 
65,304 

Total     .         .     . 

27 

649 

296,679 

1 .  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Beaanfon  [BESANgon]. 
Ornani,  the  only  other  town  worth  notice,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
Loue,  which  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
S.E.   from  Besancon,  and  has  a  population  of  about  3000,  including 
the  commune.     It  is  a  well-built  town.     The  most  remarkable  struc- 
tures are  the  church  of  St-Laurent  and  the  town-house,  in  connection 
with  which  are  the  market-hall  and  prison.     On  an  elevated  platform 
commanded  by  high  hills,  and  just  outside  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  strong  castle,  one   of  the  residences  of  the  old  dukes   of   Bour- 
gogne.     The  town  has  an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  large  trade  in  cheese, 
and  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  and  kirschwasser,  which  is  distilled 
from  the  cherries  abundantly  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pontarlier,  which 
stands  in  a  valley  between  the  Jura  Mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Drageon  with  the  Doubs,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Besancon,  in  46°  54'  9" 
N.  lat.,  6"  21'  37"  E.  long.,  and  has  4936  inhabitants.    It  is  well  built, 
with  neat  houses  arranged  in  wide  straight  streets ;    the  principal 
buildings  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  college,  the  market-house,  and 
the  town-hall.     The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
and  has  a  public  library,  a  communal  college,  large  iron-foundries  and 
smelting  furnaces,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  a  copper-foundry,  a  brewery, 
and  several  lanyards.     Besides  the  products  intimated,  cheese,  cattle, 
horses,  watches,  extract  of  wormwood,  paper,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town.     ifont-Benoit,  a  small 
place  9  miles  from  Pontarlier,  deserves  mention  only  on  account  of 
the  large  buildings  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  which   are  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of 
France.     The  abbey  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
to  the'first  French  revolution,  when  it  was  suppressed.     Morteau,  a 
small  place  of  great  manufacturing  industry,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Doubs ;  and  Mouthe,  near  its  source,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  engaged  in  felling  timber  and  in  rearing  cattle  and  horses,  are  the 
only  other  places  worth  notice. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Baume,  or  Baume- 
fa-Damei,  which  stands  in  47°  22'  9"  N.  lat.,  6°  21'  43"  E.  long.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and  on  the  Canal  du-Rh&ne-au-Rhin,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  fine  plain  inclosed  by  vine-clad  hills.     It  is  a  neat 
little  town,  and  contains  a  fine  church,  an  hospital,  a  college,  a  small 
public  library,  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.     The  population  is 
2544  ;  who  manufacture  iron,  glass,  paper,  leather,  &c.    From  the  5th 
century  to  1789  Baume  was  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  nunnery, 
the  inmates  of  which  had  to  give  proof  of  noble  descent,  and  were  not 
cloistered.     Clenal,  higher  up  the  Doubs ;  Isle-tur-Douls,  still  more 
to  the  northward ;  Kaugemont,  near  which  there  are  extensive  stalac- 
titic  caverns ;  and   Vercel,  13  miles  E.  of  Baume,  are  small  places, 
which  give  name  to  some  of  the  other  cantons,  and  have  about  1500 
inhabitants  each. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Montbelliard,  or 
MontbSliard,  stands  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  department,  in  a 
valley  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  Mountains,  48   miles   N.E. 


from  Besancon,  in  47°  30'  36"  N.  lat.,  (T  48'  19"  E.  long.,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  5605  inhabitants,  including 
the  commune.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alan  and  the 
Lusiue,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  point  where  their  united 
waters  enter  the  Doubs.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  ornamented 
with  several  fountains  :  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are — an  old 
castle  flanked  by  strong  towers  (which  now  serves  for  a  prison),  the 
church  of  St.-Martin,  the  town-house,  the  market-house,  and  the 
hospital.  Watch  and  clock  movements,  hosiery,  files,  cotton-yarn, 
leather,  scythes,  and  other  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured ; 
there  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  colonial  produce,  cheese,  linen, 
deals,  oak  planks  and  staves,  timber,  &c.  Montbelliard  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  county  which,  after 
having  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne,  was  included  with 
the  latter  in  the  estates  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.,  but  was  soon  after 
governed  again  by  its  own  counts.  In  1395  the  county  came  by 
marriage  to  the  Wiirternberg  family.  The  town  was  taken  by  a  sur- 
prise by  the  French  under  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  in  1 647 ;  Louis  XIV. 
took  it  in  1674,  and  demolished  the  ramparts.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
dukes  of  Wiirtemberg  resided  in  Montbelliard  from  1723  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution.  French  troops  occupied  the 
town  in  1793,  and  it  was  ceded  with  its  territory  to  France  by  Wiir- 
temberg  in  1796.  There  is  an  Anabaptist  chapel  at  Montbelliard. 
Audincourt,  3J  miles  from  Montbelliard,  is  a  small  place  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  but  it  has  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  France  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  yielding  annually  500  tons  of  pig,  2000  tons 
of  hammered,  and  500  tons  of  sheet  iron,  besides  20,000  cases  of  tinned 
plates.  There  is  a  Calviuistic  church  in  Audincourt.  The  places 
that  give  name  to  the  other  cantons  are  mere  hamlets. 

The  department,  together  with  that  of  Haute-Saone,  forms  the 
arch-diocese  of  Besancon ;  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court  of  Besancon,  and  belongs  to  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which 
Besan9on  is  head-quarters.  There  is  a  university  academy,  an  endowed 
college,  and  a  consistorial  church  at  Besancon. 

(Dictiannaire  de  la,  France;  Balbi,  Geographic;  Annuaire  pour 
I'An  1853.) 

DOUGLAS,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  market-town,  sea- 
port, and  watering-place,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island,  in  54°  10'  N.  lat.,  4°  27'  W.  long.,  distant  75  miles  N.W.  from 
Liverpool,  and  281  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Douglas  in  1851  was  9880.  The  town  is  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Onchan,  or  Conchau  :  a  small  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Braddau, 
or  Kirk  Braddan.  The  livings  of  both  parishes  are  vicarages  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  name  of  the  town  was  formerly  written  Dufglass,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  two  rivers  Doo  and 
Glass,  which  run  close  to  the  town.  The  view  which  is  obtained  on 
approaching  the  bay  is  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  bay 
is  about  three  miles  in  extent,  reaching  from  Clayhead  to  Douglas 
Promontory,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds 
except  the  south-east.  Much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  Douglas 
of  late  years,  especially  since  the  establishment,  in  1830,  of  regular 
communication  by  steam-vessels  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  steamers  ply  daily  in  summer  and  twice  a  week  during 
the  winter.  Steamers  also  ply  occasionally  to  Fleetwood  and  Dublin. 
Douglas  has  become  a  favourite  residence  and  watering-place.  The 
new  town  has  a  well-arranged  square  and  several  handsome  terraces, 
and  is  being  extended  northwards.  The  margin  of  the  bay  is  studded 
with  numerous  fine  marine  villas.  Castle  Mona,  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  and  formerly  one  of  his  seats,  but  now  used  as  an  hotel,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building.  The  pier,  which  is  520  feet  long,  and 
upwards  of  40  feet  broad,  was  built  by  government  at  the  cost  of 
25,000i. 

Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  noticed  the  court-house  on 
the  p:"ir ;  the  custom-house  for  the  island,  an  extensive  building  in 
the  market-place ;  the  Wellington  market,  a  commodious  erection  with 
a  large  room  for  public  entertainments ;  the  House  of  Industry,  which 
affords  an  asylum  for  upwards  of  seventy  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and 
is  supported  by  subscriptions  and  annual  collections  in  the  churches ; 
the  Odd-Fellows  Hall,  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  erected  by  a  body 
of  shareholders  for  public  dinners,  balls,  concerts,  &c. ;  and  a  public 
hospital  in  Fore-street,  with  a  dispensary  attached. 

The  parish  church  of  Braddan,  an  ancient  structure,  was  partially 
rebuilt  in  1773.  In  Keith's  '  Catalogue '  it  is  said  that  "  Mark,  bishop 
of  Man,  held  a  synod  at  Kirk  Braddan  in  1292,  when  39  canons  were 
made."  There  are  4  chapels,  the  oldest  being  St.  Matthew's;  St. 
George's  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town ;  a  third  is  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas ;  the  fourth  is  St.  Thomas's, 
a  very  handsome  edifice  recently  erected.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  two  chapels,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists,  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
Mormonites  have  each  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  Free  Grammar  school  connected  with  St.  Matthew's 
chapel ;  a  school  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  two  savings 
banks ;  a  mechanics  institute  with  library ;  and  four  public  libraries. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  and  canvas  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  are  paper,  woollen,  and  rope-works.  On  the  shore  are 
numerous  bathing-machines.  By  an  act  of  the  luaular  legislature,  or 
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Deemster  (which  hold*  iU  sessions  at  Castletown),  in  1851,  the 
government  of  the  town  of  Douglas  i*  vested  in  the  hands  of  nine 
commissioners,  with  power  to  levy  rate*  for  sewerage,  watching, 
lighting,  Ac. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Douglas  are  remain*  of  •  nunnery  erected 
by  St.  Bridget  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  In  BraJdan 
churchyard  are  some  very  ancient  stone*,  the  inscription  on  one  of 
whi.-h  i*  in  runic  character*,  and  very  perfect;  other*  are  of  a  rude 
description. 

(Townley,  Journal  in  Ike  J tit  of  Man  ;  Parliamentary  Paperi; 
Communication  from  JDouglat.) 

DOUGLAS.    [LAHARKSBIRK.] 

DOULLENa     [SoMMj,  dep.] 

DOUNE.    [PERTHSHIRE.] 

DOUR.     [HAISAOLT.] 

DOURO  (in  rortugiie*e),  DUERO  (in  Spaniih),  are  the  name*  of 
one  of  the  largest  riven  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Duero  rise*  in 
the  province  of  Caitilla  la  Vieja,  about  30  mile*  W.N.W.  from  the 
town  of  Soria.  IU  course  to  Soria  U  very  irregular,  along  the  slopes 
of  a  aerie*  of  bleak  ridge*  which  extend  north-westward*  from  the 
great  mountain  man  of  the  Moncayo.  From  Soria  to  the  village  of 
Almarail,  where  it  receive*  the  Rituerto,  it  flows  southward.  Its 
course  i*  afterward*  to  the  west  through  the  central  part*  of  CaitUla 
la  Vii-ja  and  Leon,  during  which  it  receives  the  Ucero,  the  Pisnerga, 
the  Rio  Seco,  the  Esla,  and  other  large  affluents,  besides  numerous 
•mailer  ones.  _Soon  after  receiving  the  Esla  it  turns  to  the  south,  and 
flows  in  that  direction  about  sixty  miles,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  till  it  meet*  the  Agueda.  In  this  part  of  it*  course 
it  receive*  the  Torme*  and  other  tributaries.  After  it*  junction  with 
the  Agueda  it  enters  Portugal,  take*  the  name  of  the  Douro,  and 
flowing  aero**  the  country  in  a  western  direction  enters  the  sea  below 
Oporto.  During  it*  course  through  Portugal  it  receives  the  Sabor, 
the  Tun,  the  Corga,  the  Tamega,  and  other  rivers,  on  the  north  bank  ; 
.iii.l  the  Coa,  the  Tavora,  and  Pavio,  on  the  south  bank.  'It  divide* 
the  province  of  Beira  on  the  south  from  the  provinces  of  Tras  oa 
Monte*  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  the  north.  The  entire  length 
of  the  river  is  about  500  miles.  The  bridges  which  cross  it  amount 
to  about  20,  of  which  about  16  are  of  (tone. 

The  navigation  of  the  Douro  extends  from  Oporto  to  Sao  Joao  de 
Pesquein,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sabor.  During  heavy  rains, 
or  when  the  snow  i*  melting  on  the  mountain*,  and  especially  when 
the  rain*  and  melting  snow  act  in  combination,  the  river  becomes  very 
deep,  and  the  current  extremely  rapid.  It  sometimes  rise*  to  such  a 
height  as  to  inundate  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  Oporto,  rushing 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with  a  roaring  noise,  and 
occasionally  forcing  the  vessel*  out  to  sea,  no  cable  and  anchor  being 
then  strong  enough  to  hold  them.  The  vessels  however  are  usually 
secured  by  a  strong  boom,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fast  on  board 
and  the  other  end  on  the  shore.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is 
generally  difficult,  and  when  full  is  very  dangerous,  not  only  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  but  from  the  msaoo*  of  broken  rock*  which 
in  some  plices  obstruct  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  wine-boat*  which 
navigate  the  Douro  are  flat-bottomed ;  the  largest  will  contain  about 

70  pipes,  the  smallest  about  SO  pipes.    By  these  boats  the  whole  of 
the  wine  of  the  Upper  Douro  is  conveyed  to  Oporto,  where  it  is 
stored  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  England. 

DOVEDALE.    [DERBYSHIRE] 

DOVER,  Kent,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  borough,  sea-port,  and 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  61°  6' 
N.  lat.,  1°  18'  E.  long. ;  distant  16  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Canterbury, 

71  miles  E.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  88  mile*  by  the  South- 
Kantorn  railway.     The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  22,244. 
The  borough  i*  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of 
whom  U  mayor,  and  return*  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living*  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Dover 
Poor-Law  Union  contain*  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  ares,  of 
27,008  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,044. 

Dover  is  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  valley 
formed  by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  which  hero  present  a  traus- 
Yerse  section  to  the  sea.  Thi*  depression,  which  runs  into  the  interior 
for  several  miles,  forms  the  basin  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Dour. 
Hie  sit*  of  Dover  being  the  nearest  point  of  communication  with  the 
continent,  it  was  at  an  early  period  of  British  history  an  im|xirtant 
place.  At  or  near  this  point  Julius  Caesar  made  his  firet  attempt  to 
land  on  the  British  shores,  when  the  height  of  the  cliffs,  an,l  the 
warlike  appearance  of  the  natives  collected  upon  them,  warned  him 
to  seek  a  more  aconsil,!.  landing-place.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  Dover  was  made  one  of  the  five  ports  appointed  to  be 
maintained  for  th*  spcciaJ  defence  of  the  coast,  and  called  from  their 
number  '  The  Cinque  Port*.1  William  the  Conqueror  met  with  oppo- 
sition at  Dover,  which  he  remembered  and  revenged ;  but  he  did  not 
on  that  account  overlook  the  importance  of  the  station,  or  neglect  to 
strengthen  the  defences  and  restore  the  town.  Subsequent  sovereigns 
and  governments  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  fortifications  at 
Dover,  which  from  it*  position  was  at  an  early  date  regarded  as  '  the 
key  of  the  kingdom.'  In  Dover  King  John  submitted  to  the  pope, 
and  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  papal  nuncio.  In  1205  a  French 
fleet  attacked  and  plundered  the  town;  the  inhabitants  however 


procuring  aid  from  the  surrounding  country  returned  with  a  large 
force  and  drove  the  Frenchmen  to  their  ships  with  considerable  loss. 
A  few  years  subsequently  to  this  afiair  the  French  again  attacked  and 
burnt  the  town.  The  castle  has  beau  frequently  besieged :  on  one 
occasion  Hubert  de  Burgh,  appointed  constable  of  Dover  Castle  by 
King  John,  gallantly  maintained  his  position  here  against  the  deter- 
mined attacks  of  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  after  returning  a 
third  time  to  the  siege  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  on 
which  he  had  spent  several  months.  De  Burgh  then  collecting  the 
navy  of  the  Cinque  Port*,  of  which  he  was  warden,  attacked  with 
40  vessels  a  French  fleet  of  more  than  double  his  force,  and  took  or 
destroyed  all  but  about  15  vessel*.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  dauphin,  who  soon  after  retired  from  Britain. 

In  the  war  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament  Dover  Castle, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalist*,  was  suddenly  seated  for  the 
opposite  party  by  a  few  determined  men  of  Dover,  headed  by  a 
merchant  of  the  town,  who  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  midnight 
scaled  the  walls,  and  overcoming  the  surprised  sentinel*  opened  the 
gates  to  a  party  of  their  adherent*,  before  whom  the  garrison,  unaware 
of  the  small  ness  of  the  assailing  force,  paocipitately  fled.  In  171."', 
when  a  visit  from  the  Pretender  was  looked  for,  the  military  works 
were  considerably  extended.  Half  a  century  later,  wln-u  ]{.>uaparte 
threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  the  military  works  of  Dover  Castle 
were  after  careful  survey  remodelled  and  enlarged,  and  considerable 
additions  made  to  the  fortifications.  The  solid  rock  was  excavated 
for  the  construction  of  barracks,  and  accommodation  was  provided 
for  a  garrison  of  from  3000  to  4000  men.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town  the  Heights  were  also  fortified ;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town 
barracks  were  erected.  A  passage  to  these  barracks  was  constructed 
in  a  perpendicular  shaft  with  three  flights  of  stairs,  each  of  140  steps. 
From  the  hill  at  the  top  of  this  Grand  Shaft,  as  it  U  called,  an 
excellent  view  of  the  town  and  the  channel  is  obtained.  Extensive 
batteries  of  great  strength  are  erected  here,  which  are  not  however 
mounted  with  cannon.  Indeed  as  they  have  happily  not  been 
required  the  works  have  never  been  fully  completed. 

The  town  of  Dover  i*  not  in  itself  very  attractive.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
volley.  Many  showy  houses  for  sea-bathing  and  other  visitors  have 
been  built  of  late  year* ;  there  are  also  some  handsome  shop*  and 
substantial  public  offices.  The  station  of  the  South-Eastern  railway 
is  a  building  of  some  importance ;  and  there  is  an  hotel  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Of  seven  churches  once  possessed  by  the  town  only  two 
remain.  St.  Mary's  church  ha*  a  Norman  tower.  The  edifice  was 
restored  some  years  back.  St.  James's  church  has  also  some  Norman 
features.  Two  churches  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years. 
Christehurch,  in  the  parish  of  Hougham,  i*  within  the  town  of  Dover. 
The  Baptist*,  Independents,  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship  here.  There  are  National  and  Free  schools,  a 
dispensary  and  an  hospital  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  proprietary 
library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days :  fairs  are  held  in 
November.  Some  paper-mills  and  corn-mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dover  U  the  principal  station  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Cinque  Port* ;  the  other  cinque  port  towns  being  Hastings,  Sandwich, 
Hythe,  and  Romney.  Various  changes  have  taken  place  in  tint 
circumstances,  and  even,  from  the  continued  contest  between  sea 
and  shore,  in  the  physical  feature*  of  some  of  these  ports.  Other 
towns  and  ports  have  been  added  to  the  original  confederation  undi  r 
the  title  of  members.  The  chief  object  for  which  the  Cinque  Ports 
were  constituted  into  a  distinct  jurisdiction  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  ha*  been  for  two  centuries  superseded  by  the  establwlminit 
of  the  naval  force  of  this  country  ;  and  most  of  the  ancient  privilege* 
of  the  ports  have  been  abrogated  by  the  operation  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Reform  Act.  Still  Dover  from  it*  position  in  r. 
to  the  Continent  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  important  point  <>n 
the  British  shore*.  The  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Dover. 

.The  shipping  trade  of  Dover  is  not  very  extensive,  the  harbour 
being  constantly  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  influx  of  san. 
shingle.  Ship-building,  sail-making,  rope-making,  and  other  trades 
dependent  on  the  shipping  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  vessel* 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  31st  December  1852  were:— 
Under  60  ton*  51,  tonnage  1421;  above  60  tons  22,  tonnage  2498;  and 
2  steam  vessels,  tonnage  106. 

The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Dover  during  1852 
were  as  follows  : — Coasting  trade,  inward*  407,  tonnage  33,088  ;  out- 
wards 129,  tonnage  6704  :  colonial  trade,  inwards  10,  tonnage  1141  : 
foreign  trade,  inwards  78,  tonnage  6898 ;  outwards  59,  tonnage  3410  : 
steam  vessel*,  inwards  16,  tonnage  2082.  A*  Dover  i*  the  principal 
pilot  station  of  the  Cinque  Port*,  there  are  66  pilots  stationed  here 
for  the  Channel  service. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made  at  various  periods  and  at  enormous 
cost  to  improve  Dover  Harbour;  but  these  efforts  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  rendered  ineffective  in  consequence  of  the  continual  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  shingle.  The  authorities  however  continue  to  use 
mean*  to  keep  the  harbour  as  clear  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  the 
depth  of  water  requisite  for  the  packet  service. 

Dover  Harbour  ho*  peculiar  importance  also  from  the  operations 
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carried  on  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The 
Report  of  the  Government  Commissioners  appointed  in  1844  to 
investigate  the  subject  recommended  the  construction  of  works  so 
extensive  as  to  involve  an  outlay  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 
The  commissioners  recommended  that  in  the  first  place  a  pier  should 
be  run  out  from  Cheesman's  Head  into  7  fathoms  water.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  being  carried  forward ;  its  progress  however 
depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather. 

(Hasted,  Kent;    Batchelor,  Guide  to  Dover;   Land   We  Live  In, 
vol.  ii. ;  Parliamentary  Papers  ;  Communication  from  Dover.) 
DOVREFIELD.     [NORWAY.] 

DOWLETABA'D,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  7  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  in 
19°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  15'  E.  long.  The  fort  consists  of  an  enormous 
insulated  mass  of  granite,  standing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  hill, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet.  The  rock  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  across  which  there  is  but  one  passage,  which  will  allow 
no  more  than  two  persons  to  go  abreast.  The  passage  into  the  fort  is 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  by  only  one  person  at 
a  time  in  a  stooping  posture.  The  place  is  altogether  so  strong,  that 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  within  the  fort  might  bid  defiance  to 
a  numerous  army.  On  the  other  hand,  «the  fort  might  be  invested  by 
a  very  inconsiderable  force,  so  aa  to  prevent  supplies  being  received 
by  the  garrison,  who,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  outlet,  could  never 
make  an  effective  sally.  The  lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of 
1>0  :  from  thu  ditrli,  is  nearly  penpauUeelw,  and  impracticable  to 
ascend.  The  rock  is  well  provided  with  water. 

Dowletabad  is  now  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad.  Since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  transferred  to 
AURUNGABAD  the  town  of  Dowletabad  has  greatly  decayed ;  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabited. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  ; 
lies  between  54°  1'  and  54°  41'  N.  lat.,  5°  30'  and  6"  24'  W.  long. ;  is 
bounded  N.  by  an  angle  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  and  W.  by 
the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Bay  of  Carlingford  and  the  River  Newry.  The  greatest  length 
from  Cranfield  Point  on  the  south-west  to  Orlock  Point  on  the  north- 
east is  51  English  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the 
west  to  the  coast  near  Ballywater  on  the  east  is  38  miles.  The  coast 
line  (including  Lough  Strangford)  from  Belfast  to  Newry,  exclusive 
6f  small  irregularities,  is  about  125  English  miles.  The  area  according 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  consists  of  608,415  acres  land, 
and  3502  acres  water,  being  611,917  acres  in  all,  statute  measure, 
or  956  square  statute  miles  nearly.  The  population  in  1851  was  328,883. 
Surface,  Hydrography,  Communication!, — Down  forms  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Ulster.  The  surface  of  nearly  all  the  county  is 
undulating ;  but  the  only  uncultivated  district  is  that  occupied  by 
the  Mourne  Mountains  and  the  detached  group  of  Slieve  Croob.  The 
mountainous  district  of  Mourne  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Dundrum  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Carlingford,  and  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  90  square  miles.  In  this  range  are  numerous  mountain  eleva- 
tions, reaching  in  the  case  of  Slieve  Donard  to  2796  feet.  This 
mountain  group  contains  much  picturesque  scenery,  and  is  adorned  with 
several  fine  mansions  and  extensive  plantations.  The  Slieve  Croob 
range  covers  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Mourne  Group.  Slieve  Croob,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  range, 
baa  an  altitude  of  1 755  feet ;  on  its  north-eastern  declivity  the  river 
Lagan  rises  at  an  elevation  of  about  1250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  about  850  square  miles,  is  productive, 
being  either  under  cultivation  or  serving  the  purposes  of  turbary. 
A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminences,  well  timbered,  and  on  the 
northern  and  western  side  covered  with  the  demesnes  and  improve- 
ments of  a  resident  gentry,  commences  east  of  Dromore,  and  extends 
under  various  names  along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  as  far  as  Bangor.  This  range  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Lagan  from  that  of  Lough  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  has  no  anchorage  for  vessels 
above  the  third  class.  There  is  a  small  quay  for  fishing  and  pleasure- 
boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  below  the  bathing  village  of  Holywood,  where 
regattas  are  held.  Out  of  Belfast  Lough  the  first  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Ards  is  at  Bangor.  East  of  Bangor  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Oroomsport  or  Gregory's  Port,  where  Duke  Schomberg  landed  in 
1690.  South-east  of  Groomsport  is  Donaghadee,  the  only  place  of 
•eourity  for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Lough  south  to  the  harbour  of 
Strangford.  [DoNAOHADEE.]  North  of  Donaghadee  lie  three  islands, 
called  the  Copelands,  from  a  family  of  that  name  which  formerly 
held  the  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  these,  called  the  Cross  or  Light- 
house Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfast 
Lough  from  the  south.  This  building  which  was  erected  about  1715, 
is  a  square  tower,  70  feet  high  to  the  lantern  ;  the  walls  are  7  feet 
thick.  The  sound  between  Big  Island,  which  lies  nearest  the  land, 
and  the  shore  of  Down,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 

From  Donaghadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  rocky,  and  dangerous". 
The  rock  of  Sculmartin,  covered  at  half-flood,  and  the  North  and 
South  Kocks,  the  former  never  covered,  the  latter  at  every  half  tide, 
lie  farthest  off  shore,  and  are  most  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  up 


channel.  The  lighthouse  erected  on  South  Rock  in  1797,  has  proved 
highly  serviceable  to  all  traders  in  the  channel.  At  Ballywalter,  Bally- 
halbert,  Cloghy,  and  Newcastle,  in  Quintin  Bay,  all  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Ards,  are  fishing  stations  ;  but  there  is  no  shelter  in 
any  of  them  for  vessels  of  more  than  30  tons. 

South  from  Newcastle  is  Tara  Bay,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
vessels,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  peninsula  of  Ards 
runs  out  at  Ballyquintin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south  of  Tara  Bay.  A 
dangerous  rock  called  the  Bar  Pladdy,  having  11  feet  water  at  spring 
ebbs,  lies  immediately  off  Quintin  Point.  The  entrance  to  Strangford 
Lough  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Pladdy,  between  it  and  Killard  Point,  on 
the  opposite  side.  Within  the  entrance  the  Lough  expands  into  a 
very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  extending  north  wards  to  Newtownards, 
and  nearly  insulating  the  district  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  tide 
of  so  large  a  sheet  of  water  making  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea,  causes 
a  great  current  in  the  narrow  connecting  strait  at  every  ebb  and  flow, 
and  renders  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  difficult.  Across  this 
strait  is  a  ferry,  which  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Portaferry  at  the 
eastern  or  Ards  side  of  the  entrance.  The  town  of  Strangford,  which 
liea  opposite,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  strength  of  the 
tide-race  between.  The  true  channel,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  being  contracted  by 
rocks,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ranting  Wheel,  causes  a  whirlpool 
dangerous  to  small  craft.  There  is  another  but  less  dangerous  eddy 
of  the  same  kind  at  the  opposite  side.  Within  the  entrance  there  are 
several  good  anchorages,  and  landing-quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry, 
Killileagh,  the  quay  of  Downpatriek,  and  Kirkcubbin.  Strangford 
Lough  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  many  of  which  are 
pasturable,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bred  on  them.  From 
Killard  Point  the  coast  bears  south-west,  and  is  rocky  and  foul  as  far 
as  Ardglass,  where  there  ia  a  pretty  good  harbour  for  small  vessels. 
Immediately  west  of  Ardglass  lies  the  harbour  of  Killough,  between 
Ringford  Point  on  the  east  and  St.  John's  Point  on  the  west.  A 
natural  breakwater  extends  between  these  points,  and  gives  a  pretty 
secure  anchorage  for  large  vessels  within.  There  is  an  inner  harbour 
for  small  craft,  dry  at  ebb,  with  a  quay,  built  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

West  of  St.  John's  Point  opens  the  great  Bay  of  Dundrum,  which 
extends  from  this  point  on  the  east  to  the  coast  of  Mourne  on  the 
west,  a  distance  of  about  four  leagues  by  a  league  in  depth,  running 
north  by  west.  The  pier  and  harbour  of  Newcastle  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  bay  are  highly  serviceable  to  the  fishing-boats  of 
the  coast,  and  have  been  the  means  of  saving  several  vessels  within  the 
last  few  years. 

From  Newcastle  south  to  Cranfield  Point  the  coast  of  Mourne 
possesses  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  is  at 
Derryogue,  where  there  is  a  fishing  station.  On  this  part  of  the 
coast,  near  Kilkeel,  is  a  lighthouse  120  feet  high.  Between  Cranfield 
Point  on  the  east,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  west,  is  the  entrance  to  the  extensive 
harbour  of  Carlingford.  This  Lough  is  about  8  miles  long  by  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  and  has  steep  mountains  to  the  east  and  west  along 
each  side.  From  Narrow  Water,  where  it  contracts  to  the  width  of 
a  river,  the  tide  flows  up  to  Newry,  whence  there  is  a  canal  com- 
munication with  the  Upper  Bann  River,  which  flows  into  Lough 
Neagh.  There  are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  entrance,  and 
a  bar  all  across,  on  which  there  are  but  8  feet  of  water  at  ebb  tides. 
The  middle  part  of  the  lough  is  deep,  but  exposed  to  heavy  squalls 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  two  great  beds  of  oysters  in  this 
lough,  one  off  Rosstrevor  Quay,  2J  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad  ;  the  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad.  Warren's  Point  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  steamers  sail 
regularly  for  Liverpool ;  most  of  the  exports  of  Newry  are  shipped 
here  from  the  small  craft  that  bring  them  down  the  canal.  The 
scenery  on  both  sides  of  Carlingford  Lough  ia  of  striking  beauty. 

Hydrography,  Communications,  etc. — -With  the  exception  of  the 
Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of  Down  discharge  their  water  into  the 
Irish  Channel.  The  navigable  river  Lagan,  which,  for  about  half  of 
its  course,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Baun,  turns  eastward 
at  Magheralm,  4  miles  north-east  of  which  it  becomes  the  county 
boundary,  and  passing  by  Lisburn  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Belfast  after 
a  course  of  about  30  miles.  The  Ballynahinch  or  Annacloy  river 
brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes  south-east  of  Hills- 
borough,  and  widens  into  the  Quoile  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  one  mile  below  Downpatriek,  where  it  forms  an 
extensive  arm  of  Strangford  Lough.  The  Quoile  is  covered  with 
numerous  islands,  and  its  windings  present  much  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Newry  river  rises  near  Rathfriland,  and  flowing  westward  by  the 
northern  declivities  of  the  Mourne  range,  turns  south  a  little  above 
Newry,  and  after  a  short  course  falls  into  the  head  of  Carlingford 
Lough.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  district  of  Mourae 
immediately  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  county  deficient 
in  a  good  supply  of  running  water. 

The  Lagan  navigation,  which  was  commenced  in  1755,  and  connects 
Lough  Neagh  with  Belfast  Lough,  gives  a  line  of  water  communica- 
tion to  the  entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Newry 
Canal,  connecting  the  navigable  river  Banu  with  the  Bay  of  Carling- 
ford, affords  a  like  facility  to  the  western  district,  so  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  about  10  mile*  betwwn  UM  Bann  and  the  termination  of 
the  Lagan  navigation,  the  entire  county  boundary  is  formed  either  by 
UM  coast  line  or  by  line*  of  water  carriage.  The  summit  lerel  of  the 
Lagan  navigation  towardj  Lough  Neagh  U  112  feet  above  the  level 
of  these*. 

The  Newry  Canal  atlmiU  vessel*  of  60  tons  through  the  heart  of 
Ulster.  This  canal,  which  was  commenced  in  1730,  and  opened  in 
1741,  lira  partly  in  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in  Armagh;  it 
extend*,  from  iu  junction  with  the  Bann  River  near  Gilford,  to  Fathom, 
on  the  Bay  of  Carlingford,  about  14  IrUh  or  17]  English  miles,  having 
iU  summit  level  77  feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
canal  at  top  U  40  feet :  the  locks  are  15  in  number,  and  22  feet  in  the 
clear.  It*  management  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Work*. 

Down  i*  well  supplied  with  road*.  The  great  northern  road  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin  pane*  through  the  county  from  north  to  couth, 
by  ilillsborough,  Droinore,  Banbridge,  Loughbrickland,  and  Newry  : 
this  i*  the  only  turnpike-road  in  Down.  The  other  chief  linen  are 
from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee  by  Newtownard* :  from  Belfast  to  Down- 
patrick  by  Ballynahinch  ;  and  from  Downpatrick  to  Newry  by  Castle- 
wellan  and  Rathfriland.  The  Ulster  railway,  from  Belfast  to  Armagh, 
paxes  through  parU  of  the  parUhes  of  Moira  and  Shankill  in  this 
county.  A  railway  ha*  been  constructed  from  Belfast  to  Holywood, 
a  bathing-place  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Belfast  in  summer. 
Another  line,  which  i*  to  extend  to  Donaghadee,  has  been  completed 
as  far  as  Newtownards ;  another  branch  U  projected  to  Downpatrick  : 
these  line*  form  part  of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  railway. 

Otology,  Hineraloffy,  Ac. — The  chief  geological  features  of  the 
county  are  strongly  marked.  The  Mourne  and  Slieve  Croob  groups 
coniut  of  granite.  The  boundary  of  this  primitive  district  begins 
from  the  east  at  Dundrum,  whence  patting  northward  to  Slieve  Croob, 
it  runs  nearly  due  west,  including  the  lordship  of  Newry,  and  passes 
into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth.  Northward  and 
eastward  of  the  granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
county  i*  occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  series  which 
forms  the  southern  basin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Clay-slate  in  greater  or 
less  degree*  of  induration  U  the  prevalent  rock.  Towards  the  sea  on 
the  north-cast  and  east,  slate  quarries  are  common.  On  the  Antrim 
boundary  near  Moira,  an  extension  of  the  tertiary  limestone  or  chalk 
formation,  which  occurs  throughout  the  basaltic  district,  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  this  county,  and  affords  a  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure.  Limestone  boulders  are  found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Belfast ;  and  at  Carthespil,  near  Comber,  on  the  western  side 
of  Strangford  Lough,  there  is  a  quarry  of  reddish  granular  lime- 
stone. Ureat  quantities  of  marl  are  raited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick. 

Copper  ore  has  been  found  iu  the  mountains  about  5  miles  north- 
east of  Koestrevor ;  also  near  Portaforry,  and  at  Clonligg,  between 
Newtownards  and  Bangor,  and  in  1853  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
drum.  At  Bangor  U  a  lead-mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  success  at  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the  estate 
of  Ballyleady,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  on  that  of  Bryanaford, 
near  Newcastle ;  also  at  Killough,  and  near  Portaferry. 

Chalybeate  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magheralin,  near  Donag- 
hadee, and  Rathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in  the  barony  of  Ards. 
A  chalybeate  spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises 
about  2  miles  north-west  of  Ballynahinch,  on  the  declivity  of  Slieve 
Croob  mountain,  which  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic 
oases :  the  village  of  Ballynahinch  has  in  consequence  become  a  rather 
fashionable  resort  during  the  summer  months. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  vicinity  of  the  sea  prevents  the 
continuance  of  frost*  on  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  insulated  position 
of  the  mountainous  tract  confines  the  heavier  mists  and  rains  to  that 
part  of  the  county  where  their  effects  are  least  felt  The  general 
inequality  of  the  ground  carries  off  surface  waters  and  prevents  damps, 
so  that  the  climate,  although  somewhat  cold,  is  considered  healthy. 
The  prevailing  wind*  in  *pring  are  from  the  east :  westerly  winds, 
although  more  frequent  than  from  any  other  point,  have  not  so  great 
a  prevalence  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  Larch  timber  thrives 
on  very  exposed  situations  on  the  Hourne  mountains. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  nchUtose  rook.  Clayey  soils  are  confined  to  the 
north-east  of  the  county  and  the  barony  of  Ards,  and  are  of  a  strong 
and  productive  quality,  but  they  are  wet  and  require  a  large  quantity 
of  manure.  The  richest  soil  in  the  county  is  in  the  district  of  Locale, 
and  a  small  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magberalin  :  the  timber  here  is  of  larger 
growth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial  tracts  are  frequent,  and 
yield  luxuriant  crop*  of  grass  without  manure.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wheat  are  raised  throughout  the  county,  but  chiefly  along 
the  shores  of  Strangford  Lough;  oate  and  barley  are  the  chi.-f  pniduce 
of  the  south  and  centra  of  the  county.  Fences  on  the  Antrim  boundary 
and  along  the  line  of  the  Dublin  road  are  of  quickthora  ;  clay  banks 
and  dry  stone  walls  are  most  frequent  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Large  quantities  of  sea- weed  are  used  a*  manure  along  the  north- 
east and  sssrtsrn  coast.  The  distanoe  of  limestone  quarries  renders 
lima  manure  very  expensive  throughout  the  central  baronies ;  but  in 


the  south  and  south-east  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  marl  in 
the  barony  of  Locale.  This  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses 
and  alluvial  tracts  at  the  bottoms  of  hills,  and  consists  entirely  of 
marine  exuvis: :  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  5  feet  in  thickness. 

Down  is  not  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  sheep  farms ;  but  great 
numbers  of  pigs  are  reared  for  the  provision  markets  of  Newry  and 
Belfast.  The  general  condition  of  the  people  i*  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties.  The  resident  nobility 
and  gentry  are  more  numerous  in  pioportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
county  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ulster.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
county  are  an  intelligent  class. 

Down  contains  nine  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry ; 
the  remainder  of  this  division  lying  in  Armagh.  The  baronies  are — 
Ards,  on  the  east  and  north-east,  between  Lough  Strangford  and  the 
sea :  Castlereagh,  Lower  and  Upper,  on  the  north-east  and  north, 
between  Lough  Strangford  anil  the  county  of  Antrim  :  Dufferin,  mi 
the  western  shore  of  Lough  Strangford  :  Iveagh,  Lower,  on  the  north 
and  north-west  towards  Antrim  and  Lough  Neagh  :  Iveagh,  Upper,  on 
the  west  and  midland :  Kinalearty,  midland,  between  Upper  Iveagh 
and  Dufferin  :  Lecale,  on  the  south-east,  between  Strangford  Lough 
and  Dundrum  Bay  :  Mourne,  lying  between  Dundrum  Bay  and  Car- 
lingford Lough ;  and  part  ofr  the  lordship  of  Newry.  BANBRIDOI  : 
DONAOKADEE  ;  DOWNPATRICK,  the  county  town ;  DROHOHK,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop ;  KILKEBL  ;  NEWTOWNARDS,  and  the  Downshiro  part  of  the 
town  of  NEWHY,  are  noticed  iu  separate  articles.  Balymacarrett  is 
noticed  under  BELFAST,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Other  places  which 
require  to  be  mentioned  we  notice  here. 

Anlglati,  a  decayed  town,  and  small  sea-port,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Ardglaas,  is  distant  7  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Downpatrick ; 
population  974  in  1851.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Ardglass  was  a 
royal  borough,  governed  by  a  portreeve;  it  was  also  at  that  time 
represented  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  had  a  considerable  trade. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  Belfast  as  an 
important  sea-port,  Ardglass  sunk  into  insignificance.  Latterly  it 
has  somewhat  improved ;  the  harbour  is  frequented  by  numerous 
fishing  boats,  and  small  coasting  vessels ;  and  visitors  resort  here  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  season  for  bathing.  The  harbour  and 
bay  afford  good  shelter. 

Jlullyuahinch,  a  small  town  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  7  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Downpatrick;  population  1006  in  1851,  is  situated 
in  a  vale  between  ranges  of  rocky  hills.  Of  late  years  more  easy 
communication  has  been  obtained  with  neighbouring  towns  by  means 
of  new  roads.  Fair*  are  held  in  Ballynahinch  on  the  third  Thursday 
in  each  month.  Near  the  town  is  Montalto  House,  once  the  principal 
residence  of  the  Hastings  family. 

Bangor,  a  sea-port,  market-town,  and  borough,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Bangor  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Belfast 
Lough ;  distant  1 8  miles  N.  from  Downpatrick ;  population  2850  in 
1851.  Bangor  is  rather  irregularly  built,  but  has  on  the  whole  an 
agreeable  appearance.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  Pres- 
byterian meeting  houses  and  a  Methodist  chapel.  Efforts  have  been 
mode  during  several  years  past  to  improve  the  harbour.  A  dock  has 
been  constructed ;  a  small  harbour  suitable  for  boats  has  also  been 
made,  and  a  pier  run  out  from  the  south-east  shore  obliquely  across 
the  bay.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  by  vessels  between  Bangor 
and  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Cattle  and  provisions  are  exported.  An  abbey  existed 
here  at  a  very  early  period ;  a  portion  of  the  ruins  is  still  iu  existence. 
Fairs  are  held  at  Bangor  on  January  12th,  May  1st,  August  1st,  and 
November  22nd. 

CaHleweUan  is  a  market-town  situated  on  the  rood  from  Newry  to 
Downpatrick,  between  the  Mourne  mountains  and  the  Slieve  Croob 
range,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Downpatrick;  population  849  in  1851. 
Castlewellan  is  a  neat  town,  pleasantly  situated;  it  possesses  some 
good  buildings,  including  the  market-bouse,  sessions-house,  and 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.  The  market  is  held 
weekly,  the  business  transacted  being  chiefly  in  linen  yam  and  farm 
produce.  Two  bleaching  establishments  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbour-he., ,,l 
is  Castlewellau,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  finely  wooded  and  picturesque. 

Comber,  or  Cumber,  is  a  small  market-town  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lough  Strangford,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Belfast ;  population 
1790  in  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture. The  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Mount  Alexander,  exist  on  a  site 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  Cistercian  abbey.  .  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  chapels  for  Presbyterians  and  Weuleyan  Methodists. 
At  low  water  the  beach  presents  a  spacious  expanse  of  sand  some 
thousands  of  acres  in  extent.  Fairs  are  held  at  Comber  on  the  fin»t 
Thursday  of  January,  O.S.,  on  April  5th,  June  28th,  and  October  U't  h. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Belfast  and  Newtownards  railway. 

Oil/ord,  population  2814,  a  small  market-town  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Toll- 
bridge. Flax  spinning,  linen  weaving,  and  bleaching  are  carried  on. 
Fairs  are  hold  on  June  21st  and  November  21«t.  Gilford  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  \Vi!li  un  Jolinstone,  Bart.,  stands  near  the  town. 

drey-Abbey,  population  868  in  1861,  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of 
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Lough  Straugford,  about  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Donaghadee.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  abbey  from  which  the  place  received  its  name  was  founded  here 
in  1192  by  the  lady  of  John  de  Couroy :  some  interesting  and  well 
preserved  remains  of  the  buildings  still  exist.  Four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Hillsborough,  population  1300  in  1851,  a  market-town  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  64  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  with  three  towers.  There  are 
chapela  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  Moravians.  The  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  east  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
erected  by  Sir  A.  Hill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  is  now  a  royal  fort. 
The  linen  trade  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  a  market- 
house,  a  district  bridewell,  and  two  hospitals. 

Jlolywood,  a  small  sea-port  town,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name, 
78  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Dublin;  the  population  in  1851  was  1408. 
The  church,  which  is  ancient,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  chapel  of 
a  Franciscan  priory  once  established  here.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
large  modern  gothic  chapel.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
fishing,  but  the  greater  number  are  agriculturists  or  weavere.  Fairs  are 
held  four  times  a  year.  During  the  summer  months  Holywood  is 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Belfast. 

,  72  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin;  population  1086,  a  small 
marked  and  sea-port  town,  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough. 
A  castle  was  built  here  by  De  Courcy  about  the  year  1180,  which  was 
demolished  in  1848  by  General  Monk.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
rebuilt.  The  church  is  cruciform  and  is  a  handsome  building ;  the 
other  principal  buildings  are  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  market, 
and  a  barrack.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the 
imports  and  exports  of  iron,  timber,  corn,  and  provisions  form  a 
considerable  trade.  A  market  is  held  on  Monday ;  fairs  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year. 

KMough,  a  small  sea-port  town  75  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin ;  popu- 
lation 951.  Fishing  is  very  extensively  carried  on:  th^re  is  some 
export  trade  in  corn  :  also  a  large  salt  work.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  curious  caves. 

Moira,  a  small  town  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  66  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Dublin  ;  population,  669.  The  town  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  long  well-built  street,  and  contains  a  church  and  several 
meeting-houses.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Rathfriland,  a  market-town  about  half  way  between  Newry  and 
Caatlewellan,  27  miles  S.S.W.  from  Belfast,  population  2053  in  1851, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rocky  elevation  above  the  point  where 
several  roads  meet.  The  remains  of  a  castle,  formerly  of  considerable 
strength,  occupy  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
The  town  possesses  a  market-house,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  also  a  dispensary  for  the  Newry  Poor- 
Law  Union.  The  linen  manufacture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitant*.  Seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

liositrcror,  population  764,  a  sea-port  town  and  watering-place,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the  Mourne  Mountains, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  by  8.  from  Newry.  The  vicinity  is  adorned  with 
numerous  good  mansions,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Near  the 
town  is  a  handsome  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  General 
Ross.  There  are  seven  fairs  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Strangford,  population  620,  a  market-town  and  sea-port  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford,  about  6  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Downpatrick.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  four  of  the  castles 
built  by  John  de  Courcy  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Strangford.  There 
are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a 
custom-house.  There  is  a  small  quay.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on.  Fairs  are  held  on  August  12th  and  November  8th. 

Warrentpoint,  a  small  market-town  and  sea-port  on  the  left  bank  of 
Newry  River,  at  its  junction  with  Carlingford  Lough,  5  miles  S.E.  by 
8.  from  Newry  :  population,  1769  in  1851.  The  town  is  agreeably 
situated,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  square  and  several  streets  which 
diverge  from  the  square.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels 
for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There 
are  here  a  dispensary  and  a  savings  bank.  Considerable  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce  are  exported.  Flax  is  imported.  The  fishery 
employs  some  of  the  seafaring  population.  Warrenspoint  is  the  port 
of  Newry  for  large  vessels  ;  and  the  place  is  in  repute  for  sea-bathing. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Friday  of  every  month. 

Down  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely, 
two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Newry,  and  one  for  the 
borough  of  Downpatrick.  Besides  these  boroughs,  Newtownards, 
Bangor,  Killileagh,  and  Hillsborough  returned  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  are  still  corporate  towns.  The  lordship  of  Newry, 
the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  this  county,  is  an  exempt  juris- 
diction both  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Down,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  operatives,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  linen  manufacture 
has  been  long  carried  on  in  Ireland,  but  its  first  great  impulse  was  in 


consequence  of  the  settlement  of  French  refugees  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  who,  by  introducing  the  improved  machinery 
of  the  continent,  and  setting  an  example  of  more  business-like  habits, 
raised  the  manufacture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  import- 
ance. In  the  4th  of  Queen  Anne  the  export  duty  on  Irish  linens  was 
taken  off,  and  from  that  time  the  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 

The  importation  of  flax-seed  employs  a  considerable  capital  in  Bel- 
fast and  Newry.  The  dressing  of  the  grown  crop  gives  employment 
to  numerous  scutchers  and  hacklers  throughout  the  county ;  but  the 
introduction  of  linen-spinning  machinery  has  materially  lessened  the 
demand  for  hand-labour  in  converting  the  dressed  flax  into  thread. 
Weaving  is  mostly  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  small  farmers,  and 
there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  give  part  of  their  time  to  agricul- 
ture ;  hence  they  are  generally  a  healthy  and  long-lived  class  of  men. 
When  the  webs  are  ready  for  the  bleacher,  they  are  carried  to 
market. 

The  next  process,  and  that  which  employs  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  hands,  is  the  bleaching  and  preparing  for  market  the  green  web 
as  purcl-nsed  from  the  weaver.  The  chief  manufacturing  district  of  this 
county,  as  of  Ireland  at  large,  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bann. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  peculiarly  efficacious  in  bleaching ;  and 
its  rapid  descent  affords  numerous  sites  for  the  machinery  employed. 
From  Tauderagie  in  Armagh  to  five  miles  above  Banbridge  in  Down, 
the  banks  of  this  river  present  an  almost  continuous  succession  of 
bleaching-greens.  On  that  part  of  the  river  which  flows  through 
Down  there  are  18  of  these  establishments,  each  covering  a  large  tract 
of  ground,  and  giving  employment  to  a  numerous  rural  population. 
Besides  these  establishments,  there  are  upon  the  Banu  extensive  flour- 
mills,  and  two  or  three  factories.  The  neighbourhood  of  Gilford  and 
Moyallan,  about  half  way  between  Banbridge  and  Tanderagie,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rural  beauty.  Orchards  are  attached  to  all  the  better 
class  of  cottages,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  many  bleaching-greens  gives 
the  effect  of  a  continuous  tract  of  rich  park  scenery  to  each  bank  of 
the  river.  The  proprietors  of  the  majority  of  these  establishments  are 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  population 
generally  is  Protestant.  The  cotton  and  muslin  manufacture  employs 
many  persons.  The  exports  and  imports  of  Down  are  made  almost 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Newry.  About  80,000 
firkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  from  Down,  and  this  as  well  as 
all  other  exports  is  increasing. 

The  fishery  on  the  coast  from  Bangor  to  Carlingford  Bay  is  pursued 
with  a  good  deal  of  industry,  but  without  sufficient  capital  or  skill. 
The  herring-fishery  commences  in  July,  and  is  pursued  throughout 
the  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.  The  principal  fishing-ground 
lies  off  Lecale,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues  from 
shore,  in  3  to  17  fathoms  water,  and  extends  with  little  interruption 
from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the  entrance  to  Strangford  Lough 
upon  the  north.  The  fish  taken  are  herrings,  mackerel,  haddock,  cud, 
ling,  gurnet,  plaice,  and  turbot.  Besides  this  there  are  several  other 
fishing-grounds  off  the  coasts  of  Mourne  and  Ards. 

The  county  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Downpatrick.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  by  the  assistant-barrister  twice  a  year  at  Downpatrick, 
Hillsborough,  Newry,  and  Newtownards.  The  constabulary  force 
stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  1852  consisted  of  255  men,  including 
officers. 

Before  and  for  some  time  after  the  coming  of  the  English,  Down 
was  known  as  Ulladh  or  Ulidia,  the  original  of  the  name  of  Ulster. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Voluntii  of 
Ptolemseus.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  Down  was  at  an  early 
period  occupied  by  the  Picts,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  colony 
so  late  as  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extending  from  Strangford  Lough 
to  the  Lower  Bann  in  Antrim.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Picts 
was  called  Dalaradia,  and  extended  from  the  Ravil  river  in  Antrim 
over  the  southern  part  of  that  county  and  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Down. 

The  presence  of  St.  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  6th  century  is 
attested  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced  with  topographical 
exactness  at  the  present  day.  Downpatrick,  Saul,  Dromore,  Moville, 
and  Bangor  are  the  chief  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  Patrick  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous, 
having  a  college  which  for  many  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Armagh 
and  Lismore. 

Down  was  overrun  by  the  English  under  John  de  Courcy  in  1177. 
The  county  was  originally  divided  into  two  shires,  Down  and  Newton, 
or  the  Ards,  to  which  sheriffs  were  regularly  appointed  until  1333, 
when  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of  William  de  Burgho 
overturned  the  English  authority  throughout  Ulster.  The  attainder 
of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  in  rebellion  in  1567,  threw  all  Iveagh, 
Kinelearty,  Castlereagh,  and  Lower  Ards  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.  In  1602  O'Neill  of  Castlereagh  being  seized  on  some  slight 
pretext,  and  imprisoned  in  Carrickfergus  Castle,  contrived  to  mako 
his  escape  by  the  assistance  of  one  Montgomery,  the  brother  of  a 
Scotch  knight  of  some  fortune,  who  afforded  the  fugitive  protection 
on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  negotiated  his  pardon  on 
the  terms  of  having  the  greater  part  of  O'Neill's  estate  made  over  to 
himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  associate  in  the  proceeding.  The 
colony  led  over  by  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  settled  chiefly  about 
Newtownards  and  Grey  Abbey,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  between 
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Strangford  Lough  and  the  sea,  and  by  their  enterprise  and  industry, 
woo  railed  that  part  of  the  county  to  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  general  plantation  of  Ulster  soon  after  gare  security  to  their 
improvements.  The  family  of  Hamilton  settled  at  Bangor  and 
Killileagh.  That  of  Hill,  which  about  the  same  time  acquired  Urge 
•states  in  the  north  of  the  county,  nettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  and  icon  after  their  arrival  laid  the  commencement  of  a  town 
at  HiUsborough,  the  residence  of  their  present  representative,  the 
Marquis  of  Downahire.  At  present  the  fee  of  the  county  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  proprietors  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent 

Of  the  Pagan  antiquities  of  Down,  the  'most  remarkable  is  a  stone 
cromlech,  inclosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
called  the  Giant's  Ring,  near  Shaw's  Bridge,  half  way  between 
Lisbum  and  Belfast  The  inclusure  is  nearly  half  an  English  mile  in 
circumference ;  and  the  rampart  is  still  from  12  to  14  feet  in  height. 
There  are  stone  monuments  of  the  same  character  at  Sliddery  Ford, 
near  Dundrum,  and  Legaraney  in  the  parish  of  Drumgoolan.  There 
is  a  remarkable  cairn,  or  sepulchral  pile  of  stones  on  the  top  of 
Slieve  Croob.  The  main  pile  is  77  yards  in  circumference  at  bottom, 
45  yards  at  top,  and  64  feet  high  at  its  greatest  elevation  :  there  are 
88  smaller  caims  raised  on  the  top.  A  great  earthen  rampart  which 
runs  along  the  Armagh  boundary  of  Down,  is  called  by  the  people  of 
the  county  the  Dane's  Cast,  and  sometimes  Tyrone's  ditches.  There 
are  numerous  raths,  or  earthen  ontreuched  mounds  throughout  Down, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  at  Downpatrick,  Donaghadee,  and 
Dromore.  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  military  antiquities  of  Down,  the 
castle  of  Dundrum  is  the  most  important  Green  Castle  in  Mourne 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Ulster.  The 
castle  of  Newcastle  was  built  by  Felix  Hagennis  in  1588,  and  is  still 
inhabited.  The  Hagennises  had  castles  also  at  Castlcwellan  and 
Kathfriland.  There  are  extensive  military  remains  at  Ardglags,  and 
the  castles  of  Killileagh,  Ardquin,  Portaferry,  Bangor,  and  Hills- 
borough  are  the  most  important  of  those  still  standing.  There  are 
also  some  remains  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  General  Monk 
fur  the  defence  of  Scarvagh,  Poyutz,  and  Tuscan  passes  into 
Armagh. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  remains  in  Down  are  at  Downpatrick,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  three  other  religious  houses. 
The  cathedral  was  100  feet  in  length ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle 
was  supported  by  five  arches  of  fine  proportions.  There  is  a  round 
tower  at  Drumbo,  near  Belfast  A  few  remains  still  exist  of  the 
abbey  of  Bangor ;  and  at  Grey  Abbey  there  is  standing  in  good 
preservation  a  part  of  the  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Africa, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Man,  and  wife  of  De  Courcy.  A  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  east  of  Downpatrick  is  a  hill  about  150  feet  high,  called 
Strual  Mountain,  celebrated  all  over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  come  here  every  Midsummer 
for  the  performance  of  penance. 

In  1851  there  were  three  savings  banks  in  the  county  at  Hills- 
borough,  Newry,  and  Warrenspoint  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  49,3031.  2*. 

DOWN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by  patent  of  James  I., 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  two  preben- 
daries. With  the  exception  of  part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim  this 
diocese  is  situated  entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  eastern  portion.  The  see  of  Down  was  founded  about  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  by  St  Patrick,  who  appointed  Cailin,  abbot  of  Antrim, 
to  the  bishopric.  The  cathedral  of  the  diocese  is  at  DOWNPATRICK. 
The  most  distinguished  bishop  of  Down  prior  to  the  English  invasion 
was  Malachy  O*Morgair,  who  succeeded  in  1137,  and  assisted  the 
Primate  Gelatins  in  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  discipline.  In 
1442  the  union  of  Down  with  the  see  of  Connor  took  place  in  the 
person  of  John,  first  bishop  of  the  united  diocese.  By  act  3rd  and 
4th  William  IV.,  c.  87,  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  is 
further  augmented  by  the  diocese  of  Dromore.  [CoxsoR  ;  DnCxoRK.] 
The  income  of  the  united  diocese  is  42041.  (Beaufort,  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland, •  Ware,  BMopt;  Thorn,  Irith  Almanac;  1'arliameniaiy 
Pmptn.) 

DOWNHAM  MARKET,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Downham  Market,  is  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  62°  36'  N.  lat,  0°  24'  K.  long 
distant  40  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Norwich,  84  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  87|  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  East 
Anglian  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2867.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of 
Norwich.  Downham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  80,702  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 

Downham  Market  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  8 pel  man 
states  that  H  bad  a  market  confirmed  to  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  There 
is  a  spacious  market  square.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Edmund,  is  an  ancient  structure  occupying  an  elevated  site ;  it  has 
a  low  embattled  square  tower  surmounted  with  a  spin.  The  Baptists, 
Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship ;  there  are  a  National  school  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county 


court  is  held  in  the  town.    The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.     Fairs 
are  held  on  March  3rd,  May  8th,  and  November  18th.    By  tin 
Ouse  and  the  Cam,  which  flows  into  it  not  far  from  the  town,  vessels 
can  proceed  from  Lynn,  on  the  coast,  12  miles  below,  to  Cambridge, 
about  30  miles  above,  Downham. 

(Blomefield,  Norfolk;  General  Ilutory  of  Norfolk;  Communication 
from  Itovmham.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market  and  assize  town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Downpatrick  and  barony  of  Lecale, 
is  situated  in  64°  20'  N.  lat,  5°  45'  W.  long.,  distant  93  miles  N.E. 
by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3287, 
besides  803  in  the  workhouse  and  other  institutions.  Downpatrick 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Downpatrick  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  147,361 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  63,659. 

Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  St  Patrick,  who  is  stated  in  many 
ancient  records  to  have  been  buried  here.  Before  his  time  the  place 
was  called  Rath  Keltair  and  Dun-da-leth-glaas,  from  an  earthen  forti- 
fication, the  ruins  of  which  still  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  present 
an  imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  On  tin- 
conquest  of  Ulster  by  the  English  in  1177,  De  Courcy  made  Down- 
patrick his  head-quarters.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Quoile ;  it  is  partly  surrounded  by  hills  and 
partly  by  flat  and  marshy  grounds.  The  town  is  divided  into  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  quarters.  The  streets  are  irregularly  built, 
but  the  public  buildings  are  numerous.  The  original  cathedral  church 
was  erected  in  1412,  but  was  devastated  by  Lord  de  Grey  in  1533  : 
the  cathedral  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  very  hand- >ni" 
edifice  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  Besides  the  parish  chmvli 
there  are  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Downpatrick  has  a  Diocesan  school  chiefly  supported  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  a  jail  school  supported  by  the  county. 
The  county  jail  is  situated  at  Downpatrick  ;  there  are  also  a  court- 
house, a  market-house,  barracks,  an  infirmary,  and  a  fever  hospital. 
Downpatrick  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  until  thu 
Union  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament  The 
town  is  well  lighted  and  paved.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a  small  extent,  as  well  as  brewing,  tanning,  and  soap  making. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to  Quoile  Quay,  one  mile  from  the 
town.  Markets  are  held  on  Saturday,  and  regular  monthly  markets 
are  held  in  place  of  the  old  fairs,  which  are  abolished.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  alternate 
week.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Inch  Abbey. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thorn,  Irith  Alumnae.) 

DOWNTON,  Wiltshire,  a  disfranchised  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Downton,  is  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  in  50"  69'   N.   Int. 
W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  S.K.  by  S.  from  Devizes,  and  87  mil. 
by  W.   from    London  by  road.     Salisbury,  which   is   6   miles   li-om 
Downton,  is  96  miles  from  London  by  the  Salisbury  branch  uf  thu 
South- Western  railway.     The  population  of  the  town  of  Downton  in 
1851  was  2727.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  vicarage  of  Nuntou 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Downton  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ag< 
had  a  castle,  of  which  extensive  earthworks  known  as  'the  Moot' 
remain.  The  borough  sent  members  to  Parliament  with  som. 
ruptions  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  the  period  of  the  I: 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  in  which  the  houses  are  irregularly  placed.  Over  the  three 
branches  of  the  Avon  at  this  place  are  three  bridges.  The  parish 
church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel, 
and  transepts.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  MethudisU 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Ini'mi. 
schools,  and  a  branch  of  the  Salisbury  savings  bank.  A  paper  manu- 
factory £ives  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  A  market 
formerly  held  at  Downton  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  is  an 
ancient  crocs  called  '  The  Borough  Cross.'  At  a  short  distance  from 
Downton  is  the  estate  purchased  fur  the  heirs  of  Lord  Nelson,  for 
which  the  sum  of  100,0002.  was  voted  by  Parliament 

(Hoare,  W\ltthire  ;  Communication  from  l>OKntnn.) 

DRAGUIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  dopnrtiii.ni  ••:' 
Var,  is  situated  on  the  Artubie,  a  feeder  of  the  Argeus,  490  mil. 
from  Paris,  in  43°  32'  18*  N.  lat,  6°  28'  46"  E.  long.,  and  baa  8009 
inhabitants,  including  the  commune. 

Draguignan  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  in.  n- 
tioned  in  the  titles  of  the  earliest  counts  of  Provence.  In  thu  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages  the  town  was  strongly  fortified  with  :i 
bastioned  wall  and  throe  citadels.  The  ramparts  were  destroyed  in 

il  wars,  but  were  rebuilt  in  1616  and  strengthened  with  t 
and  a  wide  ditch  was  drawn  round  tho  town.     The  town  suffered  much 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  sun-mi  n.  I .  •  i 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees.     It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  ornamented  with  numerous  fountains  and  m. my- 
rows of  trees,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  from  the  Artubie,  which  • 
the  machinery  of  several   factories.      The   chief  buildings   arc  the 
court-house,  the  prison,  the  clock-tower,  which  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  hospital.     The  inhabitants 
manufacture  coarse  woollens,  soap,  leather,  stockings,  brandy,  silks, 
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wax  candles,  and  earthenware  :  there  are  many  oil-mills  iii  the  town. 
The  environs  (which  are  peculiarly  delightful  in  winter)  produce 
excellent  fruit  and  wines.  Draguiguau  has  a  public  library  of  15,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing 
chiefly  the  minerals  of  the  department,  a  botanic  garden  (which  is 
beautifully  laid  out  and  open  as  a  promenade),  a  high  school,  and  an 
agricultural  society. 

DRAMMEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  broad  and  impetuous 
river  of  tne  same  name,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Drainmenfjord,  in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania.  The  town  stands  in 
59°  44'  N.  lat.,  10°  12'  E.  long.,  24  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of 
Christiania,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  "into 
three  quarters,  of  which  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  northern,  and 
Stroemsoe  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river :  they  are 
united  by  a  bridge.  Bragnaes  consists  of  a  row  of  houses  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  main  streets  are  chiefly  composed  of  storehouses. 
Tangen  is  in  fact  the  roadstead  and  landiug-place,  and  is  consequently 
the  resort  of  mariners,  fishermen,  and  small  dealers.  Drammen  has 
a  parish  church,  two  other  churches,  several  schools,  and  manufactures 
of  spirits,  leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  oil,  ropes,  &c.  It  is  extensively 
engaged  in  trade  and  navigation,  in  building  ships,  and  in  the  export 
of  timber,  deals,  pitch,  iron,  &c.  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  of 
depth  sufficient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  quays  and 
other  landing-places.  There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

I  >K  '  VE.     [AUSTRIA,  vol.  i.,  col.  719.] 

DRAYTON-IN-HALES,  or  MARKET-DRAYTON,  Shropshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Drayton-in-Hales,  is  situated  in  52°  54'  N.  lat.,  2°  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  19  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  153  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish,  a  portion  of 
which  U  in  Staffordshire,  was  4947  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  corporation.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Drayton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,637  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  14.160. 

The  town  of  Market-Drayton  i*  watered  by  the  river  Tern.  The 
market  held  in  Drayton  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district, 
but  after  the  formation  of  canals  the  facilities  afforded  for  conveying 
produce  to  various  parts  of  the  country  diminished  considerably  the 
importance  of  this  market.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  had  its  architectural 
character  quite  altered  by  repairs  in  1787.  Christ  church,  Little 
Drnyton,  is  a  district  church  recently  erected.  Its  style  is  early 
English  ;  the  seats,  which  are  free,  will  accommodate  600  persons. 
The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship.  There  are  here  a  Free  Grammar  school  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  Z51.  per  annum,  at  which  the  number  of  scholars  in 
1853  was  40;  a  National  school,  for  which  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious Elizabethan  structure  was  erected  in  1836;  a  savings  bank; 
and  a  young  men's  society,  which  has  a  library  and  reading-room. 

Drayton  has  some  manufactures  ;  it  has  a  paper-mill,  and  hair  seats 
for  chairs  are  made  ;  but  the  population  of  the  locality  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday  :•  several  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the 
town. 

(Communication  from  Market-Drayton.) 

DRENTHE,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Groningen,  E.  by  Hanover,  S.  by  Overyssel,  and  W.  by  Friesland. 
It  lies  between  52°  35'  and  53°  12'  N.  lat.,  6°  5'  and  7°  5'  E.  long. 
The  area  is  1029  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  was 
86,735.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  bad.  In  fact  out  of 
the  658,648  acres  which  the  province  contains  only  338,221  acres  are 
capable  of  cultivation ;  317,580  acres  consist  of  heaths,  bogs,  and 
marshes,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  canals,  brooks,  roads,  and 
buildings.  Agriculture,  pasturage,  and  digging  and  exporting  peat 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  population.  The  province  lies  on 
each  slope  of  the  watershed  between  the  Zuider-Zee  and  Dollart's 
Bay.  Several  small  streams  rise  in  it ;  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Haventer-Aa,  along  part  of  which  the  canal  from  Meppel  to 
Assen  runs.  There  are  no  towns  in  the  province.  Assen,  the  capital, 
is  a  village  of  1800  inhabitants,  16  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Groningen. 
Ilonofdtn,  a  strong  fortress  in  the  south  of  the  province,  stands  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Vecht,  and  has  a  population  of  2200.  The  pauper 
colonies  of  Fredericksoord  and  Willemsoord  were  established  in  1818 
on  the  western  border  of  the  province :  in  these  establishments  a 
great  number  of  paupers  are  employed  by  the  state  in  reclaiming  and 
cultivating  the  waste  lands,  in  brick-making,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
various  handicrafts. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  in 
the  circle  of  Meissen,  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  51°  6'  N.  lat., 
13°  41'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  410  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  116  miles  by  railway  S.  by  E.  from  Berlin,  72  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Leipzig,  303  miles  N.N.W.  from  Vienna  by  railway  through 
liriinn  f.ad  Prague,  and  has  a  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1852  of  104,500,  including  the  military  who  number  about  12,000. 
The  fine  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  eminences 
which  are  offsets  from  tho  S»xon  Switzerland,  and  are  mostly 
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crowned  with  vineyards  and  gardens :  on  the  south  and  south- 
west there  are  similar  elevations,  which  spring  fr9m  the  Erz- 
gebirge.  Westward  lies  the  beautifully  romantic  '  Vale  of  Rocks,"  or 
'Plauische  Gruud,"  through  which  the  Weiseritz  flows  before  it 
traverses  part  of  Dresden  and  falls  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north- 
western side  of  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  enclosure  planted 
with  avenues  of  trees^and  on  the  north  the  distance  is  bounded  by  a 
succession  of  hills,  in  general  covered  with  firs  and  pines.  Dresden 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  capitals  in  Europe,  and 
well  deserves  the  appellation  of  the  '  German  Florence.'  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  the  Altstadt,  or  Old 
Town,  with  its  three  suburbs,  and  the  Friedrichs-stadt,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  the  Weiseritz :  these  two  quarters 
form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  city,  and  are  disjoined  from 
the  third,  or  the  Neustadt  (New  Town)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  here 
480  feet  in  breadth,  and  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  16 
arches.  In  continuation  of  the  New  Town,  there  are  some  later 
erections,  called  the  '  Neue  Anbau,"  or  New  Buildings,  which  form  a 
kind  of  suburb.  The  space  gained  by  levelling  the  fortifications  in 
the  years  1810  and  1817  has  been  appropriated  to  gardens,  promenades, 
and  building. 

Dresden  has  altogether  11  barriers  or  gate-entrances,  27  public 
squares,  20  churches  (of  which  13  are  for  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed 
Lutherans,  and  6  for  Roman  Catholics)  and  5  synagogues.  The 
houses  are  principally  built  of  Pirna  freestone,  and  in  general  are 
from  five  to  six  stories  in  height.  The  Altstadt,  sometimes  called 
Old  Dresden,  has  4  squares  and  41  streets.  The  most  interesting 
structure  in  this  quarter  is  the  Royal  Palace,  an  irregular  gothie 
building  1300  paces  in  circuit,  which  faces  the  west  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  chief  parts  of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber ; 
tho  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  royal  family,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  and  steeple  378  feet  in  height,  and  is  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Rubens  and  Mengs ;  the  chamber  of  ceremony  on  tho 
second  floor,  the  porcelain-cabinet,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  porcelain ;  the  Proposition-Saal,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
Saxon  legislature  are  opened ;  the  royal  library ;  the  hall  of  audience, 
with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sylvester ;  and  the  parade-chamber, 
with  paintings  by  the  same  master.  The  celebrated  Griine-Gewolbe 
(Green  Vault)  opens  upon  the  palace-yard,  and  contains  a  costly 
collection  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver, 
amber,  and  ivory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  which  is 
green,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  mirrors  laid  into  compart- 
ments of  marble  and  serpentine  stoue.  This  collection,  which  was 
begun  by  king  Augustus,  and  has  been  gradually  increased  by  his 
successors,  is  estimated  at  above  oue  million  sterling  in  value.  Close 
to  the  palace  are  tho  chancery  buildings,  the  depository  for  the 
national  archives,  and  the  Stallgebiiude,  which  contains  the  cabinet  of 
casts  and  models  and  the  picture  gallery.  This  building  formerly  also 
contained  a  gallery  of  arms  with  upwards  of  20,000  specimens  of 
armour,  weapons,  &c.,  principally  from  all  ages  in  Saxon  and  German 
history,  ancient  and  modem ;  but  these  are  now  deposited  in  the 
Zwinger,  which  is  noticed  below.  The  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  is  composed  of  the  outer  gallery,  which  runs 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  Stallgebiiude,  the  inner  gallery  towards 
the  yard,  and  the  Pastell-cabinet.  The  outer  gallery  contains  above 
500  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school,  90  paintings  of  the  Italian,  and 
many  of  the  French  and  German  schools :  the  inner  gallery  is 
occupied  by  356  specimens  of  the  Italian  school;  and  the  Pastell- 
cabinet  comprises  150  paintings  of  various  masters.  A  new  building 
was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  reception  of  these  pictures  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Near  the  Stallgebiiude  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes,  in 
which  are  a  handsome  chapel,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  princes  of  the 
Saxon  and  Bavarian  lines,  a  porcelain  cabinet,  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  engravings.  A  covered  way  leads  from 
this  pa'ace  to  the  opera-house,  where  there  is  space  on  the  stage  for 
500  performers,  and  in  the  house  itself  for  8000  spectators.  The 
adjoining  square  is  called  the  Zwinger,  three  sides  of  which  are 
occupied  by  six  pavilions  connected  by  a  gallery  one  story  high  ;  the 
quadrangle  contains  four  fountains  and  300  orange-trees.  The  six 
pavilions,  which  are  profusely  ornamented,  contain  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and  six  saloons ;  a  cabinet 
of  engravings,  comprising  above  250,000  plates,  arranged  in  classes ; 
and  a  historical  museum,  or  armoury,  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  consisting  of  arms,  weapons,  warlike  instru- 
ments, accoutrements,  and  trappings  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  nine 
apartments. 

The  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the  Briihl  Palace, 
which  is  the  principal  depository  for  the  Meissen  china ;  and  behind 
it  are  spacious  gardens  and  grounds  commanding  delightful  views  of 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  Immediately 
adjacent  are  the  hall,  in  which  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
productions  of  Saxon  artists ;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Design  ;  and  the  Gallery  of  Duplicates,  in  which  there  are  250  paint- 
ings for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Great  Gallery,  and 
the  celebrated  tapestries  worked  after  Raphael's  designs.  _  On  one  side 
of  the  square  of  the  Frauenkirche  is  the  Mint ;  and  adjoining  it  the 
Arsenal,  which  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  every  kind  of  arms, 
and  in  one  of  the  apartments  the  portraits  of  all  tho  Saxon  sovereigns 
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from  Mauri<v  to  the  present  time*.  Facing  the  Anenal  lUndi  the 
Academical  Building,  now  used  for  a  medical  and  surgical  school; 
below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  ball  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Francisco  Casanova.  In  the  Pirna-street  ii  the  Honn  of  Aawmbly, 
a  building  of  two  stories,  where  the  fltatiai  hold  their  sittings  and 
committees.  The  only  handsome  square  in  the  Old  Town  u  the  Old 
Market  Place,  of  which  the  town-hall  is  the  great  ornament  In  this 
direction  lie  also  the  Botanical  Garden,  New  Port-Office,  the  Trade*' 
Hall  with  iU  colonnade,  the  Treasury,  German  theatre,  two  royal  villas 
with  fine  garden*  and  chapelt,  the  Observatory  and  grounds  attached, 
the  Mewi  and  Hiding  School,  Military  Hospital  and  gardens,  and  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  church.  The  most  remarkable  churches  in  the 
Old  Town  are— the  Frauenkirche  (Church  of  Our  Lady),  built  in  1726, 
after  the  model  of  8k  Peter's  at  Rome ;  the  KreuUkirehc,  or  the 
Church  of  the  Cross,  a  parallelogram,  surmounted  by  a  steeple  805 
feet  in  height;  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Sophia,  an  irregular 
structure,  erected  in  1S51  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  or  court  church 
before  mentioned,  which  contains  the  vaults  for  the  royal  family, 
beside*  a  multitude  of  paintings,  statues,  monuments,  earrings, 
altars,  Ac. 

Three  suburbs  are  connected  with  the  Old  Town  by  moans  of  as 
many  avenues — the  Pirna,  See  or  Dohna,  and  Wildsruf  suburbs.  The 
first  of  these,  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Kibe  to  the  Kaidiz 
Brook,  has  a  long  street  in  which  is  a  royal  palace  with  delightful 
grounds  attached  to  it  The  Botanical  Oarden,  belonging  to  the 
Medical  School,  is  close  adjoining ;  and  likewise  Maurice's  Avenue,  on 
part  of  the  site  of  the  former  fortifications,  and  named  from  a  piece 
of  sculpture  representing  Maurice,  the  elector,  delivering  his  sword  to 
Augustus.  In  front  of  the  external  entrance  into  the  Pirna  suburb 
is  the  Great  Oarden,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit ;  and  to  the 
right  lies  the  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  upwards  of 
05,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  the  centre  where  concerts  nre  held 
every  week.  The  See  suburb  covers  the  south-west  and  the  Wildsruf 
the  western  side  of  the  Old  Town.  From  the  last-mentioned  suburb 
is  an  avenue  called  the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  side  of  which  are  Prince 
Maximilian's  palace,  gardens,  and  observatory :  this  avenue  opens 
upon  a  massive  bridge  across  the  Weueritz  which  leads  to  the 
Frii-lrichs-etadt,  the  second  grand  quarter  of  Dresden,  between  which 
and  the  Elbe  are  the  wooded  grounds  called  the  Ostra-Gehege.  II.  r- 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  and  infirmary,  in  which  is  Balthazar 
Permoser's  monument  to  his  own  memory,  chiselled  by  himself,  and 
repreeuuting  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

The  aoceas  from  the  Old  Town  to  the  New  Town,  the  third  grand 
quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  is  across  the  palace  square  and  stone  bridge  before  men- 
tioned, called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  from  its  being  the  largest  and 
handsomest  structure  of  the  kind  which  traverses  that  river.  It  is 
also  denominated  Augustus's  Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  II.,  it< 
founder.  It  rests  on  16  arches,  is  1420  feet  long  and  86  feet  broad, 
and  was  completed  in  the  year  1731.  The  fourth  pier,  which  was 
blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust  in  1818,  wan  restored  by  the  Russians 
in  the  following  year.  A  bronze-gilt  crucifix,  resting  on  a  gilt-copper 
globe  placed  on  a  mass  of  rustic  stone  about  28  feet  in  height,  stands 
upon  the  fifth  pier.  The  bridge  opens  on  the  New  Town  side  upon 
an  inclosed  space  planted  with  lime-trees,  and  embellished  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  II.  A  broad  street  lined  with  lime-trees 
runs  from  the  bridge  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  New  Town  ; 
on  the  western  side  of  it  is  the  Japanese  Palace,  or  Augusteum,  and 
parade  in  front ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  range  of  barracks  for  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Augusteum  is  used  as  a  depository  for 
collections  of  antiquities,  coins,  and  porcelain  manufactures,  and  for 
the  royal  library.  The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  arranged  in  12  spacious 
and  well-lighted  rooms ;  the  Cabinet  of  Coins,  rich  in  the  corns  of 
Saxony  as  well  as  remarkable  for  a  fine  series  of  medals  struck  in 
honour  of  illustrious  individuals  of  all  countries ;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Porcelain,  displayed  in  18  rooms,  are  all  on  the  ground-floor.  Tim 
Boyal  Public  Library  is  deposited  in  8  saloons  and  SI  apartment*  in 
the  first  and  second  stories,  and  contains  800,000  printed  volumes, 
WOO  manuscripts,  above  1 50,000  pamphleta,  and  20,000  maps.  Among 
these  are  upwards  of  1600  printed  books  of  the  15th  century.  The 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  Leipzig  is  noar  the  Augusteum.  The  New 
Town  also  contains  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  ;  a 
town-hall;  the  cadet  academy;  several  military  schools;  and' th,' 
commandant' •  residence.  It  has  22  streets  in  all  To  the  north-east 
of  the  New  Town  lies  the  Neue  Anbau  (New  Buildings),  which  is 
occupied  by  some  handsome  residences;  a  playhouse  and  baths;  a 
bouse  of  industry ;  schools  for  the  indigent  and  for  the  garrison  of 
Dresden :  and  a  *paci.ius  cemetery.  The  house  for  the  reception  of 
bodies  of  unknown  person*  I*  decorated  with  the  Dance  of  Death,  a 
rude  sculpture  la  stone  containing  S4  figures. 

Among  public  establishment*  not  hitherto  noticed  are  a  high  school, 
conducted  by  It  masters  and  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  Dresden 
contains  altogether  71  establishment*  for  Protestant  education.  Tin 
Catholics  hare  a  high  school  and  wveral  other  educational  ontal.linh- 
menta.  The  number  of  institutions  fir  the  sick  and  maimed  and 
orphans  is  8,  including  8  hospitals.  There  is  a  variety  of  learned 
and  other  societies. 
Dresden  has  no  external  trade  of  much  importance.  It  Is  a  place 


of  transit  for  colonial  and  other  foreign  produce  from  Magdeburg, 
Hamburg,  Ac.,  and  has  five  general  fairs,  beside*  a  yearly  fair  in  June, 
at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  The  manufactures 
comprise  scientific  and  musical  instrument*,  gloves,  carpet*,  turnery- 
ware,  jewellery,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  straw-hat*,  painters'  colours, 
artificial  flowers,  chemical  products,  Ac.  Morocco  and  other  leather, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  white-lead,  tin-ware,  glass,  stockings,  cotton 
good*,  ftc.,  are  also  manufactured  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  a 
foundry  for  bomb-shell*  and  cannon,  and  a  yearly  exhibition,  of  Saxon 
manufactures. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  place*  of  public 
resort,  and  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for  strangers.  The 
French  'defeated  the  allies  under  the  walls  of  Dresden,  August  26th 
and  27th,  1818.  Near  the  Tillage  of  Racknitc,  about  a  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  is  a  block  of  granite  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
erected  on  the  spot  where  More**  fell  by  the  side  of  the  emperor 
Alexander.  Dresden  shared  largely  in  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  Kurope  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  The  second 
Chamber  early  in  1849  voted  for  the  adoption  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  for  Germany.  A  republican  insurrection  followed ; 
Dresden  was  bombarded  by  Prussian  and  Saxon  troops  on  the  ~, 
Hay  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  three  days'  fighting  that  the  last  of  the 
insurgents  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  Small  steamers  ply  on  the 
Elbe  upwards  to  Pillnitc,  and  downwards  to  Meissen  and  Magdeburg. 
The  city  has  railway  and  electro-telegraphic  communication  with 
Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Germany. 
Dresden  sustained  some  damage  in  the  spring  of  1845  in  consequence 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Elbe. 

llHKUX,  an  ancient  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  third 
arrondisaement  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  stands  « 
Elaine,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  41  miles  W.  from  Paris,  in  48°  44'  27* 
N.  lat,  1°  22'  8"  E.  long.,  and  has  6451  inhabitants,  including  the 
commune.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  Blaise,  which  here  divide* 
into  several  branches,  and  enters  the  Eure  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  town.  Dreux  is  on  the  great  western  road  to  Aleneon,  Laval, 
Rennes,  St-Brieuc,  and  Brest 

Dreux  was  known  under  the  Romans  by  the  name  Durocasscs,  and 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Canutes. 
From  Durocaases  the  name  was  contracted  into  Drocsj,  from  which 
the  modern  form  Dreux  is  derived.  The  town  with  the  surrounding 
district,  forming  the  county  of  Dreux,  was  included  in  the  n< 
tions  made  by  the  Northmen  in  France,  but  was  early  taken  from 
them,  and  became  part  of  the  domain  of  the  French  crown.  Th« 
Norman  English  burnt  the  town  in  A.n.  1188.  In  December  !.'•'-  n 
severe  action  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Dreux,  between  the 
Eure  and  Blaise,  between  the  royal  Catholic  army,  under  the  constable 
Moutmorency,  and  the  army  of  the  Calr  inista,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  CondtS  and  Admiral  Coligny.  The  Calvinista  were  defeated  and 
the  Prince  of  Condd  taken  prisoner.  In  1593  Dreux,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  party  of  the  League,  was  taken  by  Henri  IV. 
after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  eighteen  days.  The  walls  were  not  re- 
paired after  this  event,  and  the  town  soon  lost  its  political  importance. 

Dreux  stands  in  a  pleasant  country,  and  is  pretty  well  built.     On  a 
high  hill  which  commands  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  an  :.  nt 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Dreux.     On  the  site  of  these  ruins  stands  the 
magnificent  chapel  built  by  Louis  Philippe  whilst  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  him  during  his  reign.     It  was 
intended  to  be  the  final  resting-place  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  at  the  accession  of  the  duke  to  the  throne  jot  France  it  already 
contained  the  remains  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Penthicvr 
Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  which  were  brought 
hither  by  the  care  of  the  Duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  the  king's  n  i 
whose  body  is  also  deposited  here.      The  chapel  contain*  also  the 
tombs  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,   child- 
Louis  Philippe;  the  Princess  Adelaide,  the  king's  sister,  who  died 
December  80,  1847,  was  the  last  of  the  Orleans  family  burie.i 
An   mormons   brick  tower,  said  to  be  the  keep  of  the  old  castle 
above  mentioned,  was  long  used  as  a  telegraph  establishment  mi- 
old  signal  system.     The  town-hall  and  the  parish  church  are  handsome 
gothic  structures ;  in  the  former  is  the  tomb  of  1'hilidor,  the  musical 
composer  and  celebrated  chess-player,  who  was  a  native  of  Dreux.     The 
inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  woollen  hosiery ;  they  also  trade 
in  sheep  and  cattle.     There  are  tan-yards,  iron-foundries,  and  dye- 
houses  in  the  town,  which  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  college,  and  a  good  hospital. 

IH.'IKKIKI.H,  iJHKAT,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  intheparinh  .if  I>ril!',.  1.1,  isnituated 
in  64*  0'  N.  lat,  0°  26'  W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  E.  by  N.  from  York, 
196  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  202  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  connected  railways.  The  population  of  the. 
town  of  Great  Driffield  in  1851  was  8792.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  (he  pi-rpntual  curacy  of  Little  Driffield  in  the  arch- 

deaconry of  the  East  Hiding  and  diocese  of  York.  Dritlield  Poor-Ixtw 
I  iiL-.ii  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  104,910 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  1N,295. 

The  parish  church  of  Great  Driffleld,  dedicated  to  All  Sainta,  is  an 
ancient  edifice ;  but  the  steeple  is  of  later  date  than  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  Independent*,  Baptists,  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
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Methodists  have  places  of  worship  hi  Great  Driffielcl,  and  there  ara 
National  and  Infant  schools. 

The  town  of  Great  Driffield  occupies  an  agreeable  situation  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wolds,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Hull.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street.  A  small  stream  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  street  ia  enlarged  below  the  town  into  a  navigable 
canal,  by  which  a  communication  is  maintained  with  the  port  of  Hull 
by  the  river  Hull.  Since  this  communication  waa  opened  Driffield 
has  considerably  improved ;  the  town  contains  many  good  shops,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are 
thfl  new  corn-exchange  and  public  rooms,  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics 
institution,  a  branch  of  the  Hull  savings  bank,  and  a  station  of  the 
Hull  and  Scarborough  railway.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  district  around  Driffield  is  fertile.  The  market  ia  held  on 
Thurar,  :y,  and  extensive  transactions  take  place  in  corn  and  cnttle. 
Flour-inilia  and  mills  for  bone-crushing  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  manu- 
factory for  chemical  manure  is  in  Great  Driffield.  The  Malton  and 
Driffield  Junction  railway  is  continued  to  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  line,  and  joins  it  near  Thirsk.  At  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Hill 
are  several  tumuli. 

(Communication  from  Great  Driffield.) 

DROGHEDA,  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Heath,  Ireland,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a  market  and  sea-port 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the 
river  J*>yne,  in  53°  43'  N.  lat,  6°  20'  W.  long. ;  distant  28  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  32  miles  by  the  Dublin  and 
Droghwla  railway.  In  1851  the  population  was  16,845.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Drogheda 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
98,706  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,203. 

The  name  Drogheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (as  it  is  generally  written 
in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signifies  '  the  bridge  of  the  ford.'  A 
synod  was  held  here  by  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's  legate,  in  1152, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  strengthening  the  authority  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  iii  Ireland.  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1228,  divided 
the  town  into  two  parts,  namely,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  the  Louth 
side  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Midiam,  on  the  Meath  side. 
In  1412  the  two  corporations  were  united  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which 
tune  Drogheda  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne  has  continued  to  be  one 
body  corporate.  Being  a  frontier  town  of  the  pale  Drogheda  was  a 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which  were  so  frequently  required 
in  Ulster  between  the  14th  and  17th  centuries;  and  many  of  the 
Irish  parliaments  were  held  here,  particularly  during  the  15th 
century. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  Drogheda  waa  besieged 
by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  a  large  force  of  Irish  who  invested  the 
town  on  both  sides  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  siege  was  raised 
on  the  28th  of  February.  Cromwell  besieged  the  town  in  September 
1649.  He  was  twice  repulsed,  but  succeeded  in  the  third  attempt, 
which  he  led  himself.  Moat  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Drogheda  was  last  held  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  the  Lord 
Iveagh,  with  a  garrison  of  1000  men,  in  1690,  but  it  surrendered  to 
a  detachment  of  King  William's  army  the  day  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne. 

The  old  walls  and  four  gates  were  standing  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  A  few  buttresses  and  St.  Lawrence's  Gate  are  all  that  now 
remain.  The  last  is  a  striking  object,  and  is  in  good  preservation. 
Drogheda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The  Dominican  Friary 
on  the  north  part  of  the  town  was  founded  by  Lucas  de  Netterville, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1224,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
submission  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1394.  A  lofty 
tower  of  this  friary,  called  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is  still  standing, 
together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The  Franciscan  Friary  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town  is  standing,  although  much  ruined,  and  forms 
a  striking  feature  in  the  view  of  Drogheda  from  the  approaches  on 
the  Dublin  side.  A  gable  and  bell-tower,  with  part  of  the  aisle,  of 
the  priory  of  Canons  Regular  also  remain  on  the  west  of  the  town 
near  the  river;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Lawrence  near  the  gate,  and  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  beyond  the 
priory  of  the  Canons  Regular. 

Drogheda  is  a  compact  and  well-built  town;  but  the  miserable 
suburbs  extending  north  and  south  greatly  disfigure  the  approaches. 
The  chief  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  aide  of  the  river,  which 
ia  the  higher  ground.  The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  About  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  stands  the 
town-house,  a  handsome  building  with  a  clock  and  cupola.  Drogheda 
contains  three  churches  :  St.  Mary's,  a  small  plain  edifice  built  on  the 
ancient  site  of  the  chapel  of  a  Carmelite  convent ;  St.  Peter' a,  a  hand- 
some Grecian  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and  St.  Mark's,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Peter's.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  considered  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
archdiouese  of  Armagh,  ia  a  spacious  gothic  edifice  :  there  are  also  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Wesleyau  Methodist 
chapel.  Besides  these  there  are  four  other  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
three  friaries,  and  two  nunneries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Sienna 


Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the  Franciscan  Priory,  is  a  large  establish- 
ment. There  are  two  barracks,  an  almshouse,  the  mansion-house,  an 
infirmary,  a  savings  bank,  a  jail,  a  corn-market,  and  a  theatre.  The 
town  and  harbour  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  A  viaduct 
95  feet  in  height,  constructed  across  the  river  Boyne,  forms  part  of 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  An  iron  lattice  bridge 
across  the  Royal  Canal  is  for  the  passage  of  the  trains  of  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  railway.  Richmond  Fort,  erected  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  contains  an  hospital  and  a  military 
store-house,  and  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  town.  Formerly 
the  linen  manufacture  was  the  staple  trade  of  Drogheda,  but  it  has 
very  much  decreased  :  there  are  three  extensive  flax-mills,  six  corn- 
mills,  and  two  breweries  ;  the  other  manufactures  are  cotton,  leather, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  candles :  there  are  also  an  iron-foundry,  which 
employs  300  persons,  five  salt-works,  and  some  brick-kilna.  There  ia 
considerable  trade  between  Drogheda  and  Liverpool  by  six  regular 
steam-vessels,  and  the  importations  and  exportations  are  large.  The 
harbour  is  convenient ;  vessels  of  300  tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  three  lighthouses.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  petty  aeasions  are  held  here.  Ou  the 
31st  of  December  1852  the  number  and,  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Drogheda  were  as  follows  : — 
Vessels  under  50  tons  7,  tonnage  193 ;  above  50  tons  39,  tonnage 
4459 ;  and  5  steam-vessels  of  1787  tons.  In  the  cross-channel  and 
coasting  trade  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  as 
follows: — Inwards  648,  tonnage  47,976;  outwards  281,  tonnage 
21,378  :  steam-vessels,  inwards  213,  tonnage  83,034  ;  outwards  254, 
tonnage  97,359.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered 
52  vessels,  tonnage  8069  ;  and  cleared  8  vessels,  tonnage  935. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Inland  ;  Thorn,  Irish  A  Imanac.) 

DROHOBYCZ,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian 
crownland  of  Galicia,  ia  situated  on  the  Tyszmauika,  a  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  in  49°  22'  N.  lat.,  23°  35'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  7000,  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  Jews.  A  great  portion  of 
the  houses  are  filthy  cabins,  constructed  of  boards.  The  town 
however  has  several  buildings  of  consequence,  among  which  are  the 
high-church,  a  fine  structure  of  the  gothic  order,  a  Basilian  monastery, 
with  a  grammar-school  conducted  by  the  brotherhood,  a  chapter- 
house, several  churches,  a  synagogue,  castle,  and  seminary  for 
teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight  suburbs,  contains  about  1200 
houses.  The  royal  salt-works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at 
Mobrzyc,  Solec,  and  Stebnik  produce  about  3700  tons  annually,  which 
are  extracted  from  salt  rocka  and  aaline  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  are  iron-mines  and  pitch-wells.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  native  and  foreign  produce,  particularly  wine,  linens,  cottons, 
leather,  and  grocery,  which  ia  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews ;  and 
the  corn  and  cattle  markets  bring  much  profit  to  the  place. 

DROITWICH,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  flows  the  small  river  Salwarpe,  in  52°  16' 
N.  lat.,  2°  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.N.E.  from  Worcester,  116 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  1324  miles  by  railway 
via  Birmingham.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Droitwich  was 
3125  in  1851  ;  that  of  the  extended  parliamentary  borough  was  7096. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Droitwich  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  51,984  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,020. 

The  Romans  had  a  station  called  Salinae  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Droitwich.  Remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  discovered  in  forming 
that  portion  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  railway  which  passes 
throxigh  Droitwich.  So  much  of  the  tesselated  pavement  as  could 
be  removed  was  deposited  in  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Museum  : 
several  coins,  medals,  and  fibulae  were  found  at  the  aame  place. 
Droitwich  ia  mentioned  in  Domeaday  Book  on  account  of  the  tax 
then  derived  from  its  salt  springs.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the 
borough  by  King  John.  The  Court  Chamber,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  is  appropriated  for  the  meetinga  of  petty 
sessions,  which  are  held  weekly ;  the  under  portion  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  Near  the  Court  Chamber  is  St.  Andrew's  church ;  St. 
Peter's  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  The  Methodists 
and  Plymouth  Brethren  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Droitwich  possesses  an  excellent 
hospital,  founded  by  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  the  income  of  which  is 
1200^.  a  year.  It  ia  governed  by  trustees,  and  supplies  36  men  and 
women  with  a  room,  clothing,  and  5».  per  week  each.  The  foundation 
also  provides  SOI.  a  year  and  a  house  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  501.  a 
year  and  a  house  for  a  schoolmistress,  for  the  education  of  50  boys 
and  50  girls.  The  boys  have  10J.  given  them  in  aid  of  their  apprentice 
fee;  the  girls  receive  SI.  on  leaving  the  institution.  Droitwich 
possesses  a  savings  bank;  and  a  penny  bank  has  been  recently 
established.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  trade  of  Droitwich  is  that  in  salt,  manufactured  from 
the  salt  springs,  which  are  very  productive.  About  60,000  tons  of 
salt  are  annually  produced.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal 
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DIMM  near  Droitwioh,  and  communicates  with  tho  river  Severn  at 
Worcester;  and  a  canal  for  vossuls  of  60  tons  bunlen,  constructed 
by  Brindley,  forma  also  a  direct  communication  from  the  salt-works 
to  the  rirer  Severn.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton 
railway  nsssss  through  Droitwioh.  A  station  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  railway  u  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town. 
The  market  is  held  ou  Friday  ;  there  are  two  annual  fain.  About  a 
mile  from  Droitwich  U  Westwood  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
M.P.  for  the  borough. 

(Nash,  \\~orcatrrtltirc;  Communication  from  Droitvitk.) 
DKOMK,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France,  bounded  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  Isere,  E.  by  the  department  of 
Hantm-Alpea,  8.  by  the  departmenU  of  Basses- Alpes  and  Vaucluse, 
ami  \V.  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  the  department  of 
Anloche.  The  form  of  the  department  u  irregular:  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  U  about  80  miles;  from  east  to  west 
60  miles.  It  U  comprehended  between  44°  9'  and  45°  20'  N.  lot, 
4*  38'  and  5*  45'  E.  long.  The  area  according  to  the  cadastral 
returns  of  1S51  is  2519  square  miles  :  the  population  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  326,346,  which  gives  129-75  to  the  square  mile,  being 
44*94  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

S»rfact,  <£e. — The  department  forms  an  inclined  plane  which  slopes 
from  east  to  west.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  consists  of  a 
sandy  and  in  part  stony  plain  running  north  and  south  along  the 
Kh<'>uc,  with  a  breadth  of  5  to  8  miles.  The  rest  of  the  department 
U  mountainous.  From  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  runs 
along  the  eastern  boundary,  numerous  offshoots  all  of  calcareous 
formation  extend  westward,  gradually  diminishing  in  height  as  they 
advance  in  that  direction,  and  finally  subsiding  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  The  highest  of  these  masses  is  more  than  5000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  the  general  elevation  of  the  ridges  is  not  much  above 
3000  feet  Their  summits,  which  are  everywhere  accessible,  yield 
good  pasturage  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  at  these  seasons 
they  lire  frequented  by  the  migratory  flocks  of  the  neighbouring 
departmenU;  their  sides  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  beech,  Ac.  The  valleys  between  the  ridges,  which  are  the 
chief  haunts  of  the  population,  communicate  with  each  other  by 
narrow  dangerous  by-roads,  and  are  furrowed  by  rivers  or  mountain 
t'lir  nts  that  frequently  cause  great  damage  by  their  overflow.  The 
facilities  for  irrigation  are  very  great,  and  this  mode  of  culture  is 
extensively  adopted,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  skilful  employment  of 
the  system  of  irrigation.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  The  high 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the  year; 
but  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  Rhone,  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  North  and  south  winds  alternately  prevail,  the  former 
bringing  dry  weather,  the  latter  rain. 

aydroyrapky. — The  Rh6ne,  which  divides  this  department  from 
that  of  Ardecbe,  is  navigated  by  steamers,  and  receives  all  the  rivers 
of  the  department,  which  are  all  short,  and  are  here  briefly  described 
proceeding  from  north  to  south.  [RHfiNE.]  The  Galaure,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  I«Te,  crosses  the  north  of  the  department,  and  enters 
the  Rhone  at  SL-Vallier.  The  litre,  remarkable  for  its  deep,  black 
waters,  and  the  magnificent  views  which  its  valley  presents,  receives 
in  this  department  the  Herbasse,  and  joins  the  RhOne  a  few  miles 
north  of  Valence :  it  is  navigable.  [Is?. HE.]  The  Vomit  has  its  whole 
length  in  the  department,  and  flows  south-west  into  the  Rhoue  past 
ChabeuiL  The  Drtme,  which  gives  name  to  the  department,  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and  flows  in  a  rapid  stream  north-west 
as  far  as  Die,  receiving  the  lies  on  the  right  bank;  from  Die  to 
Pontaix  its  course  is  nearly  due  west,  and  from  the  last-mentioned 
town  it  runs  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Rohanne  on  the  left 
bank,  whence  it  flows  west  to  the  Rhone,  which  it  enters  below 
Livron  after  a  course  of  66  miles.  A  good  deal  of  loose  timber  is 
floated  down  this  river  as  far  as  Pontaix,  above  which  its  bed  is  very 
rocky;  here  the  timber  is  made  into  raft*  and  floated  on  to  the 
Rhone.  No  part  of  the  Drome  is  navigable.  Strong  embankment* 
have  been  formed  at  dangerous  points  along  the  stream  to  prevent 
it  from  inundating  the  cultivated  land  along  its  banks.  The  next 
river  to  the  south  is  the  lUnAion,  which  is  joined  by  the  Jatron  at 
31  ontvliniart,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Rhone.  The  Let  form* 
part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  flowing  south-west  enters  the 
Rhone  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  The  fjyytta  or  Aigutt  rises 
in  Uw  south-east  of  the  department,  and  passes  Nyons,  below  which 
it  enters  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  and  joins  the  Rhone  a  little 
west  of  Orange.  The  Ouveze  rises  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
department,  and  pawing  Le-Buis  enters  the  department  of  Vaucluse 
on  iu  way  to  join  the  Sorguec 

Prodyct,  «tc.— The  department  contains  1,612,812  acres.  Of  this 
ana,  408,067  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  354,269  acres 
are  heath  and  moor-land ;  640,265  acres  are  capable  of  cultivation  ; 
44,364  acres  are  natural  pasture-land,  and  69,272  acres  are  under 
vines.  Com  sufficient  for  the  consumption  is  not  produced  ;  maize, 
buckwheat,  and  haricot  beans  are  the  chief  crops.  The  olive,  the 
walnut,  the  almond,  the  chestnut,  and  other  fruit-trees  are  cultivated 
with  success.  The  mulberry-tree  is  extensively  grown  for  the 
production  of  tilk ;  the  first  crop  of  leaves  sore*  to  rear  the  silk 
worms,  and  the  second  it  given  to  cattle.  The  number  of  mulberry 


trees  in  the  department  is  about  3,000,000,  and  above  600,000  Ibs.  of 
raw  silk  are  annually  produced.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  an 
object  of  great  attention  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  and  in  the 
arrondiaaemenU  of  Die  and  Nyons.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is 
',580,000  gallons,  a  Urge  portion  of  which  is  exported;  the  best 
tiuds  are  the  famous  red  and  white  wines  called  Hermitage,  which 
for  their  mellifluous  gout,  colour,  and  perfume  rank  among  the  best 
wines  in  the  world.  Black  truffles  of  excellent  quality  are  abundant. 
Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  mules  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden.  Sheep  and  black  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  foxes,  wolves,  deer,  chamois, 
beavers  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhone,  otters,  hares,  rabbit*,  eagles, 
vultures,  pheasants,  partridges,  Ac.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  meadow 
land,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  by  means  of  irrigating 
rills  is  made  to  yield  two  and  three  crops  a  year. 

Several  iron-mines  are  worked ;  copper  and  lead  are  found  ;  coal  U 
mot  with  in  various  district*,  but  only  one  mine  is  worked.  Sand 
used  in  glass  manufacture,  chulk,  gypsum,  rock  crystal,  alabaster, 
granite,  potters'  clay,  tc.,  are  found.  There  are  also  several  mineral 
and  salt  springs.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  dejiartn 
important  and  active.  Woollen  cloth,  silk,  hosiery,  serge,  cotton-yarn, 
leather,  paper,  nut  and  olive  oil,  brandy,  ropes,  lime,  tiles,  bricks,  Jte., 
are  manufactured ;  there  are  various  dyeing  and  bleaching  estal>li>li 
ments;  652  wind  and  water-mills,  5  iron  smelting  furnaces  and 
foundries,  711  workshops  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  most 
families  have  a  magnaniere  for  rearing  silk-worms.  There  is  roadway 
accommodation  by  5  state  and  5  departmental  roads ;  the  railway  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lyou  to  Avignon  runs  for  about  half 
its  length  in  this  department,  passing  through  Tain,  Valence,  and 
Montx;limart.  The  electro-telegraphic  communication  by  this  line 
between  Paris  and  Marseille  has  been  completed  some  time.  Electro- 
telegraphic  wires  connect  Valence  with  Grenoble,  whence  they  are  laid 
down  to  Chambery  in  Savoy,  and  thence  across  the  Alps  to  Turin  and 
Genoa.  There  are  450  fairs  and  markets  held  in  the  year.  The  great 
markets  for  raw  silk  are  held  in  Valence  and  MonU'lituart. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemeuts,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  aud  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondioemenU. 

Cantons. 

Commune*. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.   Valence  . 
2.  Mcnteliniart         .     . 
S.   Die           ... 
4.  Nyorn           .          .     . 

10 

s 

9 

4 

nn 

69 
117 
74 

115,017 
68,920 
66,498 
86,409 

Total 

» 

1.1 

«6,8« 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiseement  the  chief  town  is  Valence,  the 
Roman  Valentia,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  mid 
is  described  under  its  proper  head.  [VALKXCB.]  Among  the 
other  towns  we  give  the  following :  the  population  is  that  of  tho 
commune  throughout : — Bourg-du-Pfage,  or  Ptage,  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  Isere,  which  separates  it  from  Romans,  owes  ita  • 
to  the  bridge  built  here  in  the  9th  century  by  the  monks,  who  had 
the  right  of  toll  (plage) ;  it  has  3858  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
coarse  silk,  silk  hats,  leather,  and  ropes.  Bounj-lfs-  Valence,  2  or  3 
miles  from  Valence,  has  several  pretty  residences,  and  a  population  of 
3059.  Ckabeuil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Veoure,  is  an  ill-built  place, 
with  4461  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens,  glove  and  shoe 
leather,  and  paper ;  there  are  also  silk-throwing  and  bleaching  esta- 
blishments, and  a  college  here.  The  town,  which  formerly  gave  title 
to  a  principality,  has  no  object  of  interest  except  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle.  (frand-Serre,  on  the  Galaure,  has  iron  and  steel-work*, 
and  1588  inhabitants.  Loriol  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drome,  opposite  Livron,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  a  hand- 
some bridge ;  it  has  8400  inhabitants,  several  silk-throwing  establish- 
ments, and  nurseries,  and  some  trade  in  hides  and  skins.  Romani,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isere,  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey  founded  here 
by  St.  Bernard,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  A.D.  837 ;  it  is  well  built  in  a 
pretty  situation,  and  joined  to  Plage  by  the  bridge  before  mentioned, 
from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  Isere,  ter- 
minating eastwards  in  Hont  Blanc,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  tho 
mountains  of  Vivarais  are  visible.  The  town  is  girt  by  a  fosse  and 
walls  which  are  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  entered  by  five  gates. 
The  church  of  St-Bernard,  and  the  theatre  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  handsome  promenade,  called  Champs-de-Mars,  are  the  most 
remarkable  buildings.  Silk,  hosiery,  woollen  cloth,  serge,  and  leather 
are  manufactured;  there  are  also  establishment*  for  reeling  and  tin-ow- 
ing silk,  lime  and  gypsum  kilns  ;  and  the  town  has  a  good  trade  in 
wool,  hemp,  linen,  wine,  oil,  black  truffles,  skins,  Ac.  Romans  has  a 
tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  ecclesiastical  school, 
and  9471  inhabitants.  There  are  vast  mulberry  plantations  about 
this  town.  St.-Donal,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Herbasse,  has  2223 
inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  silk  and  tiles.  St.- Jean-m- Rayon*  stands 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  closed  in  by  high  mountains,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lionne,  which  falls  into  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Isere ;  it 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  French  landscape  painters,  on 
account  of  the  romantic  scenery  about  it:  population,  2516.  .'•'.• 
VaUier,  nt  the  junction  of  tho  Onluurc  with  the  HhOnc,  hng  2096 
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inhabitants,  who  manufacture  silk  crape  and  twist,  chemical  products, 
pottery,  beer,  and  leather.  A  little  east  of  this  town,  in  a  narrow 
savage  gorge  of  the  Galaure,  are  the  rums  of  a  fine  old  castle,  near 
which  the  road  runs  in  a  deep  cutting  through  rocks.  Tain,  a  pretty 
little  town  10  miles  N.  from  Valence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
stands  opposite  Tournon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  suspen- 
sion-bridge, and  has  2459  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  cotton-spinning,  and  quarrying  granite.  This  little  town 
stands  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  steep  hill  called  Hermitage,  on  the 
craggy  terraced  slopes  of  which  are  the  vineyards  that  produce  the 
famous  Hermitage  wines. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Montelimart,  beau- 
tifully situated  among  vineyards,  meadows,  and  mulberry  plantations, 
is  an  ancient  place  surrounded  by  ramparts  which  are  flanked  with 
watch-towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Roubion  and  the  Jabron,  which  unite  their  waters  at  the  southern 
gate,  where  they  are  spanned  by  a  fine  stone-bridge.     The  town  is 
well  built;  the  Grande  Rue,  which  is  paved  with  basalt,  and  through 
which  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  runs,  is  the  most  commercial 
part.     The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  a  little  above  the  town,  is  formed 
by  basaltic  cliffs.     [ARD£CHE.]      Around  the  ramparts,  both  within 
and  without,  there  is  a  fine  drive  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees. 
'J'li.     iost  imposing  structure  is  the  old  castle  or  citadel,  which  over- 
looks the  whole  town.     Montelimart  has  8245  inhabitants,  a  tribunal 
of  fir-'  instance,  and  a  college;  it  is  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  and 
has  several  silk  and  cotton  factories,  tanneries,  tile-works,  and  lime- 
kilns ;  serge  and  hosiery  also  are  made.     It  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  morocco  leather  and  the  almond  cakes  called  '  nougat.' 
Besides  the  articles  already  named,  corn,  flour,  raw  silk,  walnut  and 
olive  oil,  cattle,  and  provisions  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town. 
From  the  two  rivers  abundant  water-power  is  derived  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  the  several  factories ;  and  from  the  same  sources  the 
system  of  canals  for  irrigating  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
filled.  Dieu-U-Fit,  situated  among  mountains,  15  miles  E.  from  Monteli- 
inart,  is  the  seat  of  a  busy  manufacturing  population  of  4163.     The 
most  remarkable  building  ia  the  new  Calvinist  church.     The  manu- 
factures are  woollen  cloths,  serge,  swanskin,  flannel,  glass,  pottery, 
&c. ;  there  are  also  dye-houses,  and  establishments  for  spinning  silk, 
cotton,  and  worsted.     In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mineral  springs 
and  a  large  cavern  which  bears  the  name  of  Tom-Jones.     Grignan,  a 
small  place  of  2000  inhabitants',  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Lez,  and 
was  formerly  famous  for  a  magnificent  chateau,  celebrated  in  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne',  who  died  in  it  (April  18, 1696),  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Grignan.     This  chateau  is  now  in 
ruino,  having  been  burnt  during  the  first  revolution.     Pierrelatte,  an 
ill-built  town,  1 3  miles  S.  from  Montelimart,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  capitulated  in 
15C2  to  the  ferocious  Adrets,  who  hurled  the  garrison  over  the  battle- 
ments and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.     The  environs 
yield  much  corn,  wine,  and  silk  ;  there  are  silk-mills  and  tan-yards  in 
the  town,  which  has  3430  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  Die  (the  Dea  A  uyutta 
and  Dea    Vocontiorum  of  the  Romans),  stands   in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drome,  and  has  3920  inhabit- 
ants.    The  town,  which  is  defended  by  walls  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the  old  palace  and  former 
cathedral  are  the   principal   buildings.      It   has   a   tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  Calvinist  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and 
cotton  yarn,  besides  several  dye-houses,  fulling-mills,  and  magnanieres. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  excellent  fruits,  and  the  delicious  white 
wine  called  '  Clairette  de  Die.'   Cre»t,  20  miles  W.  from  Die,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Drome,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which  has  the  form 
of  a  cock's  crest,  whence  the  name  of  the  town.     It  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  castle,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
rendered  this  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Dauphino ;  only  one  tower 
of  the  castle  now  remains,  which  is  used  as  a  house  of  correction.    In 
the  church  there  are  some  fine  old  bas-reliefs,  and  an  inscription 
which  recounts  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  town,  with  the  date 
1188.     The  town  has  4948  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  serge,  blankets,  silk  handkerchiefs,  cotton  yarn,  paper, 
leather,  tiles,  and  lime ;  it  has  also  sugar  refineries,  fulling-mills,  and 
dye-houses,  and  trades  largely  in  truffles.      Saillam,  also  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Drome,  is  a  busy  manufacturing  little  town  of  2000 
inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Nyons,  or  Nions, 
stands  on  the  Eygues,  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  which  is  cultivated 
like  a  garden  by  means  of  irrigating  rills.     The  town  is  defended  by 
walls  and  towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates ;  the  interior  is  ill-built. 
The  most   remarkable  object  is  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Eygues. 
Soap,  woollen  stuns,  earthenware,  spun  silk,  and  leather  are  the  chief 
industrial  products  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  3251.     Le-Suis, 
an  ill-built  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouveze,  takes  its  name  from 
the  boxwood   (buis)   which   abounds  in    its   neighbourhood.      Silk- 
throwi.ig   and  the   manufacture    of  oil   and  leather   are    the   chief 
occupations  of  ita  2456  inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Grenoble,  am!  belongs  to  the 


8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head-quarters.  Education 
is  more  extensively  diffused  than  in  most  of  the  French  departments. 
There  ia  a  university  acad«my  and  au  ecclesiastical  college  in  Valence, 
a  diocesan  seminary  in  Romans,  communal  colleges  in  Montdlimart 
and  Valence,  and  a  Protestant  training  school  in  Dieu-le-Fit.  The 
Calvinists  have  Consistorial  churches  in  Crest,  Dieu-le-Fit,  Die,  and 
Bourg-les-  Valence. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annuaire  pour  P An  1853;  Statistique 
de  la  France-.) 

DROMORE,  county  of  Down,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Dromore,  is  distant  17  miles  E.S.E.  from  Downpatrick  :  and  84  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belfast.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1872.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  river 
Lagan,  and  contains  besides  the  cathedral  or  parish  church,  which  is 
a  mean  structure  on  the  bauk  of  the  river,  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Presbyterian  chapels.  Large  quantities  of  linen  cloth  are  manu- 
factured here ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  iu  weaving. 
Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring  of  celebrity.  East  of  Dromore 
stands  a  remarkable  mound,  60  feet  high,  with  three  concentric 
entrenchments,  and  an  extensive  outwork  towards  the  Lagan.  Fairs 
are  held  in  February,  May,  July,  and  October. 

The  see  of  Dromore  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  one  prebendary.  This  diocese  occupies  the  western 
portion  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  extends  partially  into  Armagh 
and  Antrim.  It  contains  28  benefices.  The  foundation  of  the  see  is 
attributed  to  St.  Column  in  the  Cth  century.  By  Act  3rd  and  4th 
Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  this  bishopric  has  become  incorporated  with  the 
united  diocese  of  DOWN  and  CONNOR. 

(Fraser,  Ireland  ;  Ware,  Bislwps  ;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac  ;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.) 

DRONERO     [CONL] 

DRONFIELD.     [DERBYSHIRE.] 

DRONTHEIM.     [TRONDHJEM.] 

DROXFORD,  a  division  of  Hampshire  which  has  been  constituted 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  Droxford  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is  nearly 
coextensive  with  the  division,  contains  11  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
47,476  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,676.  The  population  of 
the  parish  of  Droxford,  in  which  the  Union  Workhouse  is  situated 
was  2005  in  1851.  Droxford  village  is  situated  hi  50°  58'  N.  lat., 
1°  8'  W.  long.;  distant  12  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester,  and  62  miles 
S.W.  from  London.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchester. 

DRUMSNA.     [LEITRIM.] 

DRUSES.     [SYRIA.] 

DRYPOOL.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  county  iu  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland, 
lies  between  53°  11'  and  53°  37'  N.  lat.,  6°  3'  and  6°  32'  W.  long. ; 
and  is  bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  county  of  Meath,  E.  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  S.  by  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  S.W.  by  the  county  of 
Kildare.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  between  Gormans- 
town  and  Bray,  is  32  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  between  Howth 
Head  and  Leixlip,  is  18  miles.  The  area,  not  including  the  city  of 
Dublin,  comprises  222,709  acres,  of  which  196,063  are  arable,  19,312 
uncultivated,  5519  under  plantations,  170  covered  with  rivers,  canals, 
&c.,  and  1820  in  towns.  Exclusive  of  the  city  of  Dublin  the  population 
in  1851  was  146,631. 

Surface  and  Coast-line. — The  county  of  Dublin,  excepting  a  snail 
tract  on  the  south,  ia  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  only  portions 
of  the  county  not  under  cultivation  are  the  promontory  of  Howth, 
and  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Dublin  from  Wicklow  on 
the  south.  The  Dublin  mountains,  of  which  the  central  group  has  an 
average  height  of  1000  or  1200  feet,  are  partially  separated  from  the 
loftier  elevations  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  by  the  valley  of  Glen- 
cullen  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Ballynascorney  or  GlenisuMule  on 
the  west;  a  neck  of  elevated  land,  intervening  between  these  valleys, 
connects  the  range  with  the  Kippure  group  on  the  south,  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2473  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  whole  range  forms  a  fine  mountain  back-ground  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  plain  of  Dublin. 

The  northern  part  of  Dublin  county  is  more  undulating  than  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  A  low  range  of  cultivated  eminences, 
called  the  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends  across  the  line  of  communication 
with  Meath  and  Louth,  and  the  ground  on  the  north-western  border 
next  Meath  and  Kildare  is  pretty  much  broken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
The  only  marked  eminences  however  north  of  the  mountainous  tract, 
are  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye,  and  the  hill  of  Howth. 
The  iathmus  which  connects  Howth  with  the  mainland  is  a  low  narrow 
neck,  which  gives  Howth  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The 
highest  point  of  the  promontory  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Th«  cliifs  towards  the  bay  and  channel  are  lofty, 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  Dublin  Bay. 

The  coa^t  which,  reckoning  all  its  windings,  has  a  length  of  70  miles, 
is  indented  by  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  by  several  creeks  forming  tide 
harbours ;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Killiney,  Malahide, 
Rogerstowu,  and  Lough  Shinny.  Artificial  harbours  have  been  formed 
at  Balbrigg.in,  Howth,  and  Kingstown. 
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South  of  Ski-ma*  the  sandy  shore  girei  place  to  a  limestone  cliff 
ft  far  as  th«  creek  of  Lough  Shinny  near  the  town  of  Rush.  Off  the 
creek  of  Malahide  U  th«  rocky  island  of  Lambay.  The  peninsula  of 
How  th  contain*  about  1600  acre*,  and,  except  toward*  the  low 
Uthums  which  connect*  it  with  th«  m.ji.U~ii  «tan<U  in  deep  water. 
The  sound  between  Howth  and  Ireland'*  Eye  (a  rooky  pictureeque 
ialand  of  thirty  acre*,  which  lie*  about  three  quarter*  of  a  mile  off  the 
northern  aide  of  the  promontory)  being  a  sheltered  actuation  with 
considerable  depth  of  water,  waa,  till  the  erection  of  Kingstown 
Harbour,  the  chief  goremment  pack**  station.  The  harbonr  oonaut* 
of  two  pier*—  the  eastern  one  24»3  feet  in  length,  and  the  we*tern 
8020  feet.  On  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  •  a  lighthouse.  The 
whole  work  i*  faced  with  cut  granite,  except  the  sloping  gUci*  under 
water,  which  i*  of  red  grit  from  Kuncorn  in  Cheshire.  Thi*  harbour, 
ike  formation  of  which  coet  nearly  half  a  million  (terling,  ia  now 
almoet  entirely  neglected.  From  Howth  round  to  the  land*  of  the 
North  Bull  the  whole  of  the  promontory  is  rocky  and  precipitous 
toward*  the  tea.  On  a  detached  rock  at  the  couth-eastern  extremity, 
called  the  Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  mark*  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  From  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  Dalkey 
Ialand  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of 
•1  Englixh  mile*.  Between  these  point*  the  bay  recede*  in  a  semi- 
elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland.  The  shore 
surrounding  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liffey,  Tolka,  and  Dodder 
men  empty  themselves,  i*  low  :  it  ri*e*  however  towards  BUckrook 
and  Kingstown,  and  beyond  Kingstown  i*  of  a  bold  and  pic- 
turesque character.  The  river  of  Bray,  which  discharges  itself 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  promontory  of  Brayhead,  is  the  county 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  Bay  of  Dublin  i*  materially  encumbered  by  a 
great  tract  of  sand,  which  ia  bisected  by  the  Liffey  in  a  direction  from 
west  to  east  The  portion  on  the  north  of  the  Liffey  ia  called  the 
North  Bull,  and  that. on  the  south  the  South  Bull.  In  order  to 
protect  the  navigation  of  the  Liffey  from  the  sands  of  the  South  Bull, 
a  pier  consulting  of  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone 
wall*  was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  government  in  1748.  It  run*  from 
the  suburb  of  Ringsend  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  South  Bull, 
to  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  In  1761  a  lighthouse  was  commenced  at 
ike  extremity  of  the  Bull,  and  from  it  a  wall  was  carried  inwards 
towards  the  Pigeon-boo**.  This  sea-wall,  completed  in  1796,  is  com- 
puted of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  laid  without  cement ;  the 
•pace  between  U  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle  ; 
over  this  there  U  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement ;  and  the 
whole  i*  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite  blocks  laid  in 
trass.  The  wall  U  32  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  28  feet  at  top.  The 
Pigeon-house  has  keen  converted  into  a  depot  for  artillery  and  military 
•tore*.  Another  wall,  called  the  North  Wall,  running  nearly  south- 
east from  the  opposite  shore  of  Clontarf,  is  intended  in  like  manner  to 
confine  the  sand*  of  the  North  Bull.  By  mean*  of  these  works  the 
navigation  of  the  Lifley  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  the  channel 
require*  constant  dredging.  The  bar,  on  which  there  are  eleven  feet 
of  water  at  spring-ebb*,  run*  across  the  channel  immediately  outside 
the  lighthouse.  An  extensive  basin  in  continuation  of  the  North 
Wall  twain,  and  a  graving  dock  384  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  are  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

The  insecurity  of  the  bay,  joined  to  the  failure  of  the  works  at 
Howth,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Kingstown,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  harbour  of  Dunlearr,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  1817. 
The  small  pier  and  tide  harbour  at  Dnnleary  have  been  inclosed  within 
the  new  works,  and  are  now  crossed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
railroad.  The  new  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  inclosing  an  area 
of  250  acres,  with  a  depth  of  from  15  to  27  feet,  and  approaching  each 
other  within  a  distance  of  850  feet  The  eastern  pier,  on  the  extre- 
mity of  which  there  is  a  bright  revolving  light,  is  8500  feet  long  ;  the 
western  one  has  a  length  of  4900  feet ;  and  along  both  piers  there  are 
quays,  40  feet  wide,  which  are  protected  from  the  sea  by  parapet* 
»  feat  high.  Along  the  braut  of  the  harbour  is  a  wharf  600  feet 
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inty  to  the  Bay  of  Dtiblln  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  sea- 
JJ°™«  vessels  to  the  custom-house,  and  for  barge*  and  row-boats  to 
Cbapeliaod,  about  three  miles  further  tip.  The  IXxlder,  the  course  of 
which  lies  almost  wholly  within  this  county,  Ukes  it*  rise  from  nnme- 
streams  descending  from  Kippure  Mountain,  and  forming 
a  rapid  stream  which  descends  in  a  course  of  about  ten  miles  into  the 
Bay  of  Dublin  at  Kingsend.  The  Tolka  is  a  small  river  rising  near 
Dunboyne  in  the  county  of  Heath  :  it  flows  east  by  south  through 
Blanchardstown  and  Olaanevin  to  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  which  it  enter*  below  Ballybough  bridge. 

The  county  1*  traversed  in  a  westward  direction  by  the  Royal  Canal 
and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  nnite  the  Lifley  with  the  Shannon.  The 
Royal  Canal  leave*  the  Ilroadstone  terminus  (which  open*  into  the 
Lifter  a  little  east  of  Dublin  custom-house)  and  pasaes  through  May- 
nooth,  Xullingar,  Ballymahon,  and  Killaahee  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the 
Upper  Shannon,  the  whole  length  being  92  mile*.  The  width  of  the 
canal  throughout  I*  42  feet  at  top  and  24  feet  at  bottom  ;  the  depth 
of  water  i*  sufficient  to  float  barge*  of  100  ton*.  The  summit-level  is 


Mulliugar,  53  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  and  at  a  height  of  322  feet 
above  the  sea ;  here  the  canal  ia  fed  by  the  water*  of  Lough  Owel. 
The  article*  borne  on  this  canal  into  the  interior  are  coal*,  manure, 
and  merchandise  of  various  kinds;  those  conveyed  to  the  capital 
comprise  (ton*,  sand,  bricks,  turf,  corn,  meal,  potatoes,  pig*,  butter, 
Ac.  A  branch  canal  connect*  the  town  of  Longford  with  the  main 
trunk  at  Killaahea. 

The  Grand  Canal,  the  most  important  line  of  internal  navigation  in 
Ireland,  runs  west  by  south  from  James' «-street  Harbour,  on  the 
•out fa-went  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  aero**  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kil dare, 
and  King's  County  to  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour,  whence  a 
branch,  15  mile*  in  length,  run*  to  Ballina*loe  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Suck,  completing  the  navigation  westward  for  a  distance  of  95 
miles  from  the  capital  At  its  highest  level,  which  i*  27V  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  RoberUtown  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  canal  is  fed 
by  two  tributaries  of  the  Barrow;  the  slope  between  Dublin  and 
Robertotown  is  26  miles  iu  length,  and  the  accent  U  effected  by  mean* 
of  four  double  and  fourteen  single  looks.  The  dimension*  of  the  canal 
throughout  are  45  feet  at  the  top  and  25  feet  at  bottom ;  the  depth  of 
water  i*  six  feet  in  the  body  of  the  canal  and  five  feet  on  the  sill*  of 
the  lock-gates.  From  the  main  trunk  at  Hobertstown  a  very  import- 
ant branch  run*  south-west  through  Rathangan  to  Monasterevau, 
whence  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow  two  cut*  have  been  made, 
one  to  Mountmellick  and  the  other  to  Athy,  below  which  the  Barrow 
ia  navigable  to  it*  mouth  in  Waterfowl  Harbour.  The  Grand  Canal 
has  an  extensive  range  of  docks,  covering  an  area  of  25  acres  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lifley  near  Ringsend.  The  communication  with  the 
river  is  by  three  sea-locks,  and  the  basins  within  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 600  sail  in  16  feet  of  water.  Attached  are  three  graving-docks 
for  vessel*  of  different  dimensions,  with  several  extensive  stores ;  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  spacious  wharf*.  The  communication 
between  the  Grand  Canal  docks  and  the  line  from  James' s-*treet 
Harbour  i*  by  a  branch  canal  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  the 
docks  round  the  south-east  and  south  of  the  city. 

The  main  roads,  subject  to  turnpikes,  which  issue  from  Dublin,  are 
those  to  Howth,  Malahide,  Drogheda  by  Swords  and  the  Naul, 
Drogheda  by  Ashbourn,  Ratoath,  Navan,  and  Uullingar,  Carlow  by 
Rathcoole  and  Tallaght.  The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  are  the  mili- 
tary road  and  the  roads  to  Enniskerry,  Bray,  and  Kingstown.  The 
railroads  that  radiate  from  the  capital  and  traverse  the  county  of 
Dublin  are — the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line,  which  runs  northward 
along  the  coast  through  Malahide  and  Balbriggan,  and  sends  off  a 
branch  to  Howth ;  the  Great  Southern  and  Woatern,  which  connect* 
Dublin  with  Limerick  and  Cork,  passing  through  Clondalkin  and 
Lncan  in  this  county ;  the  Midland  Great  Western,  connecting  Dublin 
with  Qalway ;  and  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  which  is  continued 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  on  the  atmospheric  principle. 

Otology  and  Mintrulogy. — The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
is  occupied  by  a  tract  of  mountain  limestone,  extending  northward 
into  Heath,  and  bounded  in  this  county  on  the  south  by  primitive 
rocks.  Along  the  northern  coast  also  there  are  patches  of  primitive 
rock,  as  the  greenstone  and  argillaceous  schists,  which  form  the  Mau- 
of-War  Hill*  and  the  ialand  of  Lam  bay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and 
schist  of  Howth.  The  primitive  formation  on  the  south  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  consists  of  a  ridge  of  granite  supporting  flanks  of  micaceous 
and  argillaceous  schists.  At  Dalkey,  and  generally  along  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  limit*  of  the  granite  district,  the  stone  quarried  is 
of  the  closest  grain,  and  excellently  adapted  for  building  purpose*. 
Between  Blaokrock  and  Dundrum  the  edge*  of  the  limestone  field  are 
in  several  place*  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite,  the  intervening 
rocks  of  the  aerie*  not  being  observable.  The  limestone  is  extremely 
compact  along  the  margin  of  the  field  towards  the  primitive  series, 
and  form*  a  good  building  material  Magnesian  limestone  occur*  at 
Sutton-on-Howth,  and  on  the  Dodder,  near  Mill  town.  It  dresses  with 
peculiar  sharpness  under  the  hammer  or  chisel. 

The  only  mine*  worked  are  the  lead  and  copper  mines  at  Bally- 
oorus,  within  half  a  mil*  of  the  Scalp.  Galena,  potters' -clay,  and 
manganese  have  been  found  on  Howth,  and  fuller' a-earth  of  a 
middling  quality  at  Castleknock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey. 

Cltmatt,  SoH,  Agrifulttirr,  <tc.— The  climate  of  Dublin  is  temperate ; 
frosts  rarely  continue  more  than  a  few  day*,  and  snow  seldom  lies. 
The  prevailing  wind*  are  from  the  west ;  easterly  and  north -easterly 
winds  prevail  in  the  spring.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fall*  at  Dublin 
i*  less  than  fall*  at  Cork  or  Belfast :  the  average  annual  depth  of  rain 
is  only  about  23  inches  7  line*. 

The  soil  of  Dublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs  :  of  thorn  within  the 
city  ten  are  saline  purgative  spring*.  There  i*  at  Lucan,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  a  spa  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hyrdrogen  gas.  These  waters  have  been  found  very  efficacious  in 
cutaneoo*  <Usea.es,  There  are  tepid  Brings  of  75"  Fahrenheit  near 
Fingla*  and  Leixlip.  The  water,  which  rise*  from  the  Calp  district 
around  Dublin,  is  to  impregnated  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  lime 
a*  to  render  it  unfit  for  most  domestic  purposes. 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generally  shallow.  On 
the  granite  bottom  it  is  a  light  gravel,  which  require*  strong  manuring. 
The  subsoil  of  the  Calp  district  is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the 
water  and  renders  the  loamy  coil  wet  and  cold ;  but  drainage  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  scavengers'  manure  from  the  city  have  brought 
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that  part  of  this  district,  which  lies  immediately  round  the  capital, 
into  a  good  Btate  of  productiveness.  The  quality  of  the  land  improves 
towards  the  west  and  north,  and  the  district  bordering  on  Meath  is 
not  inferior  to  the  generality  of  wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties. 
Villas,  gardens,  dairy-farms,  kitchen-gardens,  and  nurseries  occupy 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  grazing-farms  and 
meadow-lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  by 
demesnes,  to  a  distance  of  10  and  12  miles  beyond  those  on  the  west 
and  north.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  numerous  and  of  improved 
breed:  in  1851  on  18,512  holdings  their  numbers  were  respectively 
41,845 ;  30,776 ;  21,067.  The  horaes  on  the  same  holdings  in  the 
same  year  were  19,921  :  poultry  numbered  155,286.  In  the  rural 
districts  tillage-farms  vary  from  10  to  300  acres  ;  by  far  the  greatest 
number  consists  of  from  10  to  30  acres.  Grazing-farms  are  larger, 
varying  from  200  to  700  acres.  The  fields  are  mostly  inclosed  by 
quickset  hedges. 

Division*  and  Towns. — The  county  is  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Qlendalough.  It  is  divided  into  four  Poor-Law 
Unions,  North  Dublin,  South  Dublin,  Balrothery,  and  Rathdown; 
and  into  nine  baronies  : — 1  and  2.  Balrothery  (East  and  West)  on  the 
north.  3.  Nethercrogs,  scattered  through  the  other  baronies  in  seven 
separate  divisions,  of  which  six  lie  north  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  4. 
Coolock,  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  5.  Castleknock,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  6.  Newcastle,  on  the  west  and 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  7.  Uppercross,  on  the  south-west 
of  the  i  ity  of  Dublin.  8.  Rathdown,  on  the  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  9.  Dublin. 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  and  of  Ireland ;  BALROTHERY  and 
RATHDOWN,  which  are  seats  of  Poor-Law  Unions,  with  the  sea-port  of 
KIMWTOWN,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  The  towns  and  villages 
which  further  require  to  be  noticed  we  give  here. 

Balbriygan,  population  2310  in  1851,  a  small  sea-port  town  22  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Dublin  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  is  a  place  of  some 
tradiug  and  manufacturing  importance.  It  was  a  mere  fishing 
village  previous  to  1780,  when  Baron  Hamilton  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  permanent  improvement  by  the  erection  of  two  cotton  factories, 
and  the  construction  of  a  pier  to  improve  the  harbour.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  church  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  sessions  court-house, 
and  a  market-house.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  town 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  police ;  and  there  is  a  coast-guard 
station  at  the  martello  tower  on  the  strand.  An  important  corn- 
market  is  held  on  Mondays.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  April  29th  and 
September  29th.  Fustians,  checks,  jeans,  and  calicoes,  are  extensively 
manufactured.  The  embroidering  of  muslin  employs  a  good  many 
hands ;  and  about  40  stocking  frames  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  famous  '  Balbriggan  hosiery."  There  are  here  dye-houses 
attached  to  the  factories,  a  tan-yard,  and  Bait-works.  A  viaduct  of 
11  arches,  35  feet  high,  by  which  the  Drogheda  railway  crosses  the 
harbour,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town.  The  new  and  inner  harbour, 
completed  in  1829,  formed  of  a  curved  pier  420  feet  long,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  lighthouse,  has  14  feet  water  at  high  tide.  The  chief 
exports  are  corn,  meal,  and  flour ;  the  imports  are  coal,  bark,  and 
salt.  Baldoyle,  population  817,  situated  on  a  small  creek,  about 
7  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  railway.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  portico  of  four  Tuscan  pillars,  over  which  is  a  turret 
supporting  a  dome  and  cross.  In  the  village  are  a  dispensary,  National 
schools,  and  stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  coast-guard.  In 
summer  the  visitors  to  the  place  for  sea-bathing  are  numerous.  A 
small  fishery  is  carried  on.  BlaclcrocTc,  population  2342,  a  well  but 
irregularly  built  town,  consisting  of  a  main  street,  and  several  smaller 
streets,  is  situated  on  the  Kingstown  railway,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin. 
The  town  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  in  a  very  pretty 
neighbourhood,  studded  with  marine  villas.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Carmelite  nunnery,  attached  to  which  there  is 
a  large  Free  school  for  girls.  Booterstown,  population  535,  on  the 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  about  3  miles  S.E.  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
contains  a  neat  church,  adorned  with  a  square  tower  aud  pinnacles 
and  a  lofty  spire ;  a  commodious  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
convent  of  Sifters  of  Mercy,  in  which  about  200  poor  children  receive 
instruction.  There  are  here  National  schools.  The  Kingstown  railway 
runs  close  past  the  village  and  has  a  station  here.  Bray,  situated  on 
the  sea-shore,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bray 
River,  is  partly  in  Dublin  county,  but  chiefly  in  Wicklow.  The 
•n  of  the  town  situated  in  the  county  of  Dublin  is  called  Little 
Bray,  and  contained  in  1851  a  population  of  1096  ;  it  is  united  to  the 
Wicklow  portion  by  an  old  bridge  of  four  arches.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  town  is  3156.  The  most  important  buildings,  which  are 
all  on  the  Wicklow  side,  are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
Presbyterian  chapel,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house ;  there  are  also  a 
fever  hospital,  a  savings  bank,  National  schools,  a  petty  sessions-house, 
and  police  and  coast-guard  stations.  The  chief  trade  of  Bray  is  in 
coal,  slate,  and  Sutton  limestone,  which  are  imported  in  small  craft ; 
corn  is  exported.  There  are  many  handsome  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Markets  for  provisions  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Cftapelizod,  population 


1683,  situated  on  the  Liffey,  3  miles  W.  from  the  Dublin  General 
Post-Office,  has  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school, 
and  a  police  station.     The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Liflfey  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Phoenix-park  render  it  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  in  summer.     Opposite  to  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  park  near  the  village  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the 
Nativity,  a  handsome  building  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower 
120  feet  high.      Clondalkin,  population  474,  about  4£  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin,  is  situated  close  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and  to  the  line  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  of  which  there  is  a  station 
here.     The  village  contains  several  neat  houses.     There  are  here  the 
pariah  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  almshouses  for  widows, 
and  several  charitable  institutions.     Near  the  village  is  the  monastery 
of  Mount   Joseph,   established  in  1813.      There  is  here  an  ancient 
round  tower  100  feet  high,  15  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  conical  roof  of 
stone.     Numerous  handsome  residences  are  in  the  vicinity.     Clontarf, 
population  of  the  village  aud  sheds  '875,  memorable  in  Irish  history 
for  the  great  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Boru  on 
Good  Friday,   1014,  is  a  pretty '  but  scattered   village,  3  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Dublin.     The  old  castle  of  Clontarf  was  taken  down  in  1835 
and  a  modern  mansion  with  a  Norman  tower  erected  on  its  site. 
Marino,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemout,   is  close  to  the  village. 
A  small  church  and  a  large  and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel  aro 
the  most  notable  buildings.     There  are  extensive  oyster  beds  off  the 
sheds  of  Clontarf.     Dalkey,  population  252,  distant  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Dublin,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Dublin  Bay,  was  formerly  a  town 
of  somo  importance,  and    had  in  1358   a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  chief  relics  of  its  ancient  consequence  are  the  remains  of  three 
old  forts,  and  a  church.     The  only  public  building  is  the  Roinun 
Catholic  chapel.     A  large  church  has  been  recently  erected  near  the 
coast;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  Loretto  convent,  a  handsome  cruci- 
form structure.     In  the  village  there  are  a  National  school  and  coast- 
guard and  police-stations.     On  Dalkey  Island,  which  is  about  3  miles 
from  the  shore  and  has  an  area  of  22  acres,  are  a  martello  tower 
and  battery.     The  atmospheric  railway  connects  Dalkey  with  Kings- 
town and  Dublin.     Donnybrook,  population  1970,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
on  the  road  to  Bray,  is  situated  on  the  Dodder,  which  is  crossed  by 
Anglesea  bridge.     The  public  buildings  include  the  parish  church, 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Wesleyau  Methodists,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  hospital  for  incurables. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  fair,  originally  granted  by  King  John, 
and  lasting  15  days  from  the  26th  of  August.     The  fair,  which  is 
now  one  of  pleasure,  is  still  held ;  but  it  does  not  continue  longer 
than   a  week,  and  of   late  years  it  has   been   greatly   shorn   of  its 
traditional  glories.     Drumcondra,  population  434,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
about  2  miles  N.  from  the  General  Post-Office,  contains  many  elegant 
mansions.     The  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  a 
commodious  building,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds, 
provides  accommodation  for  200  students,  who  are  educated  for  foreign 
missionary  service.     There  are  here  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  an  asylum  for  female  penitents.     Dundrum,  population 
594,  about  4  miles  8.  from  the  General  Post-Office,  consists  of  one  main 
street,  chiefly  cottages.     It  contains  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a 
petty  sessions  court-house,  a  dispensary,  and  a  National  school.     The 
parish  church  of   Taney,  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice,  stands  on 
Taney  hill.     The  village  is  finely  situated  and  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  by  invalids.     Qlasnevin,  population  398,  a  suburb  of  Dubl'n, 
2  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,   is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Tolka.      There  are  here  a  small  church,  the  Model  Training 
school  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Claremout  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  for  the  deaf  aud 
dumb,  almshouses  for  widows,  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Dublin 
Society,   and   Prospect  cemetery,    which  contains  several   beautiful 
monuments,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  Curran.     Harold's  Cross, 
population  2934,  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  on  the  road  to 
Bathfarnham,  3  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  is  a  largo  village  built 
round  a  spacious  central  green,  and  surrounded   by  handsome  villas 
and  grounds.     The  principal  buildings  in  and  near  the  village  are — 
the  church,  at  the  entrance  of  Mount  Jerome  cemetery;  the  convent 
of  St.  Clare,  attached  to  which  is  a  neat  chapel ;  a  Free  school  for 
female  orphans ;   the  Carmelite  friary ;  and  Pirn's  cotton  factory,  in 
which  6000  spindles  are  driven  by  steam  and  water  power.     The 
cemetery,  the  great  attraction  of  the  place,  has  an  area  of  25  acres 
beautifully  laid  out  and  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  and  lofty  trees. 
It  contains  many  handsome  tombs  and  monuments,  including  one  to 
the  late  Mr.   Drummond,  under-secretary  for  Ireland.     Howth,  popu- 
lation 829,   a  small  fishing  town,  about  8  miles  N.E.   by  N.  from 
Dublin,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street.     It  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  National  school,  and 
stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  coast-guard.     The  harbour  cost 
a  large  amount  of  public  money,  but  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  construction,  and  the  mail  packet  station  was    in  consequence 
transferred  to  Kingstown.     Howth  castle  is  an  extensive  embattled 
structure  with  a  tower  at  each  end.     George  IV.  landed  at  Howth  in 
August  1821.     A   branch  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway  was 
opened  to   Howth  in  August   1846.      Kilinainham,  population  473, 
besides  255  inmates  of  the  jail,  a  suburban  village  on  the  road  to 
Naas  and  near  the  terminus  of  the  Great   Southern  and  Western 
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railway,  U  interesting  for  iU  Horn!  hospital,  county  court,  anil  jail 
The  hospital  ii  a  quadrangular  building  two  stories  high,  inclosing  an 
area  310  feet  square,  neatly  intersected  with  walk*;  the  north entrance 
i*  lunnouuted  by  a  square  tower,  clock  turret,  and  octagonal  spire. 
The  hospital  i*  the  official  residence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Force* 
in  Ireland.  Like  Chelsea  hospital  in  London,  which  it  resemble*  also 
in  its  architectural  fentur.ii,  Kilmaiuham  hospital  form*  a  home  for 
maimed  officer*  and  soldier*.  It  was  built  in  1680,  after  a  design  by 
Xr  i'.  Wren.  The  county  court-house  is  a  huge  and  handsome 
building,  connected  with  which  i*  the  county  jail.  Elections  of 
members  for  the  county  are  held  here,  and  also  quarter  sessions.  In 
the  village  i*  a  chapel  for  Independent*.  There  are  norne  woollen 
cloth  mills  at  Kilmainham.  Not  far  from  the  hospital  i*  the  terminus 
of  the  Oreat  Southern  and  Western  railway,  the  platform  of  which  is 
613  feet  long,  corered  in  by  a  roof  supported  on  72  cast-iron  columns. 
Lucan,  population  578,  n  village  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  i*  situated  7  miles  W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  high  road  to 
Oalway,  and  consist*  of  a  wide  street  of  small  but  neat  houses.  It 
oocupie*  a  pretty  site,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liffey,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch  with  a  granite 
parapet.  The  village  contains  a  parish  church,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  and  spire,  a  huge  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  n  Methodist 
meeting-house,  the  spa-house,  and  National  schools.  Lucan  is  noted 
for  it*  chalybeate  spring.  The  scenery  round  the  village  is  varied 
and  beautiful.  In  Weston  Park  the  Liffey  falls  over  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges  and  forms  a  cascade  called  the  '  Salmon  Leap,'  over  which  the 
fish  dart  at  a  single  bound.  Ltulc,  population  710,  situated  near  the 
Bush  station  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  17  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin, 
ha*  a  handsome  church  with  a  massive  square  toner,  erected  on  the 
site  of  Lusk  abbey,  a  large  Konian  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  National 
schools.  Lusk  church  contains  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains. 
Malahide,  population  596,  a  small  village  on  the  Malahide  inlet,  9 
mile*  N.  from  Dublin  on  the  Drogheda  railway,  consists  chiefly  of 
neat  cottage*,  let  in  the  summer  to  «ea  bathers,  and  has  a  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  police  and  coast-guard  stations. 
Across  the  inlet,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  the  Drogheda  railway  is 
carried  by  a  wooden  viaduct  and  embankment*.  Grain,  meal,  and 
flour  are  exported,  and  huge  quantities  of  coal  are  imported.  Off 
the  coast  Uicre  are  extensive  oyster  beds.  The  castle,  or  '  Court  of 
Malahide,'  a  large  square  building  flanked  by  lofty  circular  towers, 
stand*  on  a  high  limestone  rock,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
It  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Talbota,  lords  of  Malahide,  since 
1174,  with  a  shirt  interval  during  the  Commonwealth;  and  contains 
several  splendid  apartments  roofed  and  decorated  with  richly  carved 
ancient  Irish  oak.  Ranrlagh,  population  3209,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
situated  on  the  road  to  Duudrum,  2  miles  S.E.  from  the  General 
Post-Office,  consist*  of  a  main  street,  a  square,  and  several  avenues 
and  terraces.  The  Carmelite  convent,  attached  to  which  is  a  hand- 
some chapel,  and  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  There  are  many  pretty  villas  and  ranges  of  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ranelagh.  Ruthmtnti,  population  3218,  a  suburb, 
about  2  miles  S.  from  the  General  Post-Office,  separated  from  Dublin 
city  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  here  crossed  by  Latonche's  bridge, 
present*  a  street  of  well-built  house*  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
intersected  by  avenue*  and  terraces.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Konian  Catholic  chapel  are  handsome  structures. 
There  are  Free  and  National  schools.  On  the  right  of  the  rood  to 
Dublin  are  the  Portobello  artillery  and  cavalry  barrack*.  Considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  within  the  last 
few  year*.  Ruth,  population  1496,  a  fishing  village,  situated  on  the 
coast  17  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  has  a  commodious  harbour  for 
•mall  craft.  The  harbour  has  been  recently  repaired,  and  will 
accommodate  vessels  of  about  50  ton*  burden.  The  banks  frequented 
by  the  Kunh  fishermen  are  about  20  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
abound  in  ling,  hake,  and  haddock.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
the  martello  tower  on  the  beach  sre  the  principal  buildings.  Kenure 
Park,  near  the  town,  is  a  ipaciou*  and  handsome  mansion,  once  the 
residence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormoud.  Skerritt,  population  2327, 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  coast  and  on  the  line  of  the  Drogheda 
railw*y,  18  mile*  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fishery  off  the  coast.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
paruh  church,  which  ha*  a  square  tower  surmounted  with  pinnacles, 
and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  There  are  here  mailing-kilns, 
corn  mill*,  and  a  yeast  brewery.  A  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  in 
potato**,  limestone,  and  ooaL  A  great  number  of  female*  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  are  employed  in  miuliu  embroidery.  The  harbour 
i*  formed  by  a  pier,  and  afford*  good  holding  ground  and  shelter  for 
vessels  of  about  00  tons.  The  town  i*  frequented  in  lummer  for 
bathing.  Off  the  port  arc  the  four  Skerry  Islands.  There  i*  a 
martello  town-  on  Hheniclu  Island,  the  largmt  of  the  four,  which 
baa  an  area  of  16  acre* ;  and  another  on  Red  Island,  which  is  nearest 
the  shore.  Soordt,  population  1294,1*  a  market  town  situated  on 
the  road  to  Drogheda,  8  mile*  N.  from  Dublin,  and  on  a  small  river 
that  enters  Malahide  Bay.  From  1578  to  the  Union,  Swords  was  a 
j-nrliauieiitary  borough  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  Union  16.00W.  were  granted  a*  an  indemnification  for 
the  loss  of  it*  privileges;  with  the  money  was  founded  a  school,  which 
still  exist*,  and  i*  attended  by  above  300  children.  The  town  conaists 


of  a  wide  street  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  pariah  church,  a  hand- 
some modern  structure,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  »! 
surmounted  with  a  small  tower  and  spire,  are  the  chief  buildings. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  twioe  a  year,  and  petty  session*  every 
fortnight.  There  is  a  National  school  in  Sword*.  The  parish  of 
Swords  i*  studded  with  numerous  country  seats  and  villa  residences. 
There  are  here  a  round  tower  and  some  remains  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

Before  the  Union,  Swords  and  Newcastle  returned  two  members 
each  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  county  of  Dublin,  tho  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  university  of  Dublin  are  each  at  present  represented 
by  two  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  commerce  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the  capital  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  coasting  trade  carried  on  at 
Balbriggan,  Bray,  and  the  other  towns  along  the  coast  The  cotton 
and  stocking  manufactures  carried  on  at  Balbriggan  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Many  females  are  employed  in  embroidering  muslin  for 
Belfast  and  Scotch  houses.  There  are  extensive  corn-mills  on  the 
Liffey,  the  Balbriggan  river,  and  the  Kimmage  brook,  on  the  south- 
west of  Harold's  Cross.  The  fishing-grounds  lie  in  from  15  to  00 
fathoms'  water  between  the  Dublin  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
fish  consist  chiefly  of  turbot,  brit,  sole,  and  plaice,  which  are  sent  to 
market  daily  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  well-known  1 
ground  between  Rush  and  Lambay  Island  on  which  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
whiting,  Ac.,  are  token.  The  fishery  districts  of  Dublin  and  Swords 
comprise  together  85  miles  of  sea-coast. 

The  Pagan  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dublin  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrickmoor  in  Howtb,  Another 
cromlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Killiney,  on  the  descent  into  the  vale 
of  Shanganagh ;  and  at  Brennanstown,  on  the  Bray  road,  tij  miles 
from  Dublin,  there  is  a  third  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is  however 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  military  antiquities.  The  round  tower  of 
Clondalkin,  44  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  southern  road  by  Rathcoole, 
is  in  better  preservation  than  most  similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The 
antiquities  at  Swords,  on  the  great  northern  road,  7  miles  from  Dublin, 
consist  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  in  ruins,  a  square 
steeple  of  the  old  church,  and  a  round  tower  73  feet  in  height  This 
tower  is  also  in  good  preservation,  and  retains  its  conical  stone  capping. 
Between  Swords  and  Baldoyle,  5  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet 
of  St.  Doulagh's,  containing  one  of  the  most  singular  stone-roofed 
churches  in  Ireland.  The  entire  edifice  measures  but  48  feet  by  18 
feet  It  is  divided  into  a  rude  nave  and  choir,  which  communicate 
by  a  narrow  square-headed  doorway  not  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a 
full-grown  person  upright  The  castles  of  C'lontarf,  Baldangan,  Naul, 
and  Castleknock  are  among  the  principal  detached  military  edifices. 

The  county  assizes  are  bald  at  Kilmaiuham,  and  the  quarter-session* 
at  Kilmainham,  Balbriggan,  and  Swords.  In  December  1S51  thero 
were  in  the  county  148  National  schools,  attended  by  12,758  male 
and  14,514  female  children.  The  constabulary  force  of  the  county 
numbers  243  men  including  officers ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  force 
nre  at  Ballybough.  There  are  11  coast-guard  stations  in  the  county. 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  cities  of  Dublin  rmd  Drogheda, 
and  the  counties  of  Sleuth,  Louth,  and  Wicklow,  contribute  in  pro- 
portion to  their  populations  to  the  support  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  in  1815.  Five  fever  hospitals  and  47  dis- 
pensaries are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  grand-jury 
presentments.  In  1851  there  were  3  savings  banks  in  the  county, 
at  Dublin,  Balbriggan,  and  Castleknock.  The  total  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th,  1851,  was  219,046t  1«.  4ci. 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  sea-port  town,  and  the  head  of  two  Poor-Law  Unions,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  at  it*  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  in  53°  20'  38"  N.  lat.,  6°  17'  29"  W.  long.,  and  60  miles  W. 
from  Holyhead.  The  population,  which  in  1841  was  232,726,  amounted 
to  258,361  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  15  aldermen  and 
45  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  lord  mayor ;  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  two  members  are 
also  returned  by  the  University  of  Trinity  College.  For  purposes  of 
police  the  city  and  it*  dependencies  are  divided  into  i  districts, 
placed  in  charge  of  2  commissioners,  7  superintendents,  and  24 
inspector*,  with  100  sergeant*,  1000  constables,  and  20  supernume- 
raries, Tho  North  Dublin  Union  comprises  9  electoral  divisions,  with 
area  of  41,187  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  135,182.  The 
South  Dublin  Union  comprises  8  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
48,523  acre*,  and  a  population  of  183,594. 

The  early  history  of  Dublin  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  city  named  Eblana  in  the  geography  of 
Ptolenucus  occupied  the  site  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  name  Eblana,  as  well 
as  the  name*  Dublin,  Dyflin,  and  Dyvclin,  which  nn<  met  with  in 
historical  document*,  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Irish  Dubh-linn, 
which  signifies  Black -pool.  The  .city  was  held  in  early  times  by  the 
Vikingr-Ostmen.  who  built  a  citadel  here  and  carried  on  constant 
predatory  warfare  with  the  native  Irish.  In  845  the  Dane*  <<- 
in  Dublin,  demolished  the  citadel,  and  slaughtered  or  subjected  its 
Norwegian  inhabitants.  For  more  than  two  ccuturic*  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  continued  to  wage  war  with  the  native  Irish,  causing  much 
devastation  and  bloodshed. 

The  history  of  Dublin  since  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1170 
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belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom  than  to  that  of 
the  city.  [IRELAND.]  Under  the  Norman  sway  the  city  increased  in 
importance  and  extent.  In  1205  the  castle  was  ordered  to  be  built 
and  the  city  to  be  fortified,  and  in  1215  a  stone  bridge  was  built  over 
the  Liffey.  The  Reformation  was  established  in  Dublin  in  1535  ;  in 
1550,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  liturgy  was  read  in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  Christ  church.  The  university  of  Trinity  College  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1593.  Since  the  Union  with  Great  Britain, 
although  Dublin  has  greatly  declined  as  a  centre  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry,  it  has  increased  in  size  and  population,  and 
continues  to  advance  in  architectural  improvement. 

The  ground  on  which  Dublin  stands  rises  gently  from  the  river 
towards  the  north  and  south-west :  the  highest  ground  in  the  city  is 
at  the  Broadstone  harbour  of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  is  62  feet  above 
the  level  of  high-water  in  the  Liffey.  The  Circular  Road,  which  has 
a  length  of  about  9  miles,  incloses  a  much  larger  space  than  is  occupied 
by  the  city,  especially  to  the  south-west  and  north-west.  The  city  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  it  is  supplied  with  water  chiefly  from  the  Royal 
and  Grand  canals. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  lies 
almost  wholly  without  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  stands  on 
level  ground,  the  northern  part  of  which  has  in  a  great  measure  been 
reclaimed  from  the  former  bed  of  the  Liffey.  Six  extensive  spots  of 
open  s^-ouud  ornament  and  ventilate  this  portion  of  the  city ;  namely, 
ton-square,  Fitzwilliam-square,  Merrion-square,  the  park  of 
Trin:  College,  the  Castle  gardens,  and  Stephen's-green.  Dame-street, 
which  leads  from  the  castle  to  the  university,  expands  towards  its 
eastern  extremity  into  College-green,  from  which  all  the  leading  lines 
of  communication  radiate.  The  whole  area  of  College-green  on  the 
east  is  occupied  by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  large  and  dignified 
pile  of  building  of  the  Corinthian  order  erected  in  1759,  and  extending 
north  and  south  300  feet,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  provost's  house. 

Near  the  college  stands  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Irish 
house  of  parliament,  founded  in  1729,  which  presents  a  portico  of  six 
Corinthian  columns  towards  College-street,  and  a  semicircular  facade 
with  a  receding  centre  of  unusual  magnificence  towards  College- 
green.  In  the  roadway  opposite  the  bank  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.,  in  former  days  the  object  of  many  party  demonstrations. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College-green,  Stephen's- 
green  is  the  first  in  point  of  extent.  The  area  within  the  railing 
measures  more  than  20  statute  acres,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out.  In 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II. 
In  Dawson-street,  which  leads  out  of  the  north  side  of  Stephen's- 
green,  is  the  Mansion  House,  a  large  plain  building  with  a  statue  of 
George  I.  on  the  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  it.  A  little  east  of  the 
Mansion  House  is  the  Dublin  Society's  House,  between  Kildare-street 
and  Merriou-square.  Here  is  the  site  of  the  building  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  held  in  Dublin  in  1853.  Merrion-square,  the  finest  in 
Dublin,  is  formed  by  handsome  buildings  inclosing  an  area  of  12J  acres, 
which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  forming  a  favourite  promenade.  Other 
remarkable  objects  in  this  division  of  the  city  are — Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital,  a  large  granite  structure  ;  the  Grand  Canal  docks ;  Queen's- 
square,  off  Great  Brunswick-street ;  St.  Andrew's,  a  large  and  costly 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  the  terminus  of  the  Kingstown  railway  in 
V/estland-row ;  and  on  Burgh  Quay,  south-east  of  Carlisle  bridge, 
the  building  formerly  known  as  Conciliation  Hall,  and  the  Corn 
Exchange,  a  handsome  structure  of  mountain  granite. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey 
occupies  higher  ground,  and  is  airy  and  cheerful.  Mountjoy-square 
and  Rutland-square  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  from  these 
respectively  the  chief  lines  of  communication  are  Gardiner-street  and 
Sackville-street.  The  facade  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the  Rotundo 
forms  a  striking  termination  to  Sackville-street  on  the  north.  In 
Sackville-street,  about  midway  between  Carlisle  bridge  and  the 
Rotundo,  stands  a  fluted  Doric  column,  on  a  pedestal  of  large  pro- 
portions, bearing  a  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  erected  in  1808. 
A  little  farther  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  the  General 
Post-Office,  which  has  a  cut-granite  front  of  223  feet.  In  the  centre 
is  a  portico  of  Portland  stone,  with  colossal  statues  on  the  apex  and 
extremities  of  the  pediment.  The  Custom  House  occupies  a  detached 
plot  of  ground  on  the  quay  leading  from  Carlisle  bridge  to  the  north 
wall.  This  splendid  building,  founded  in  1781,  is  375  feet  in  length 
by  205  feet  in  depth,  and  exhibits  four  decorated  fronts  of  the  Doric 
order ;  the  columns,  &c.,  being  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  body  of  the 
building  of  cut  granite.  To  the  east  of  the  Custom  House  are  docks 
and  stores  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  Near 
the  Custom  House  is  the  terminus  of  the  Drogheda  railway. 

The  Roman  Catholic  metropolitan  church,  situated  in  Marlborough- 
street,  is  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  in  1816  at  a  cost  of  40,0001. 
Opposite  to  this  church  is  the  central  establishment  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  occupying  a  space  of  above  five  acres,  and  com- 
prising a  board-room,  library,  commissioner's  residence,  male  and 
female  Training  and  Model  schools,  and  an  lufant  school.  St.  George's 
church,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  spire,  and  occupying  the  highest 
ground  in  the  district,  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  modern  churches 
of  Dublin;  it  wag  erected  from  a  design  by  Johnstone,  and  cost 
70,000i.  In  Upper  Gardiner-street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  has  a  handsome  Ionic  portico. 
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The  western  division  of  the  city,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  is 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  dealers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 
The  portion  of  it  which  lies  along  the  quays  and  towards  the  Blue- 
Coat  Hospital  is  however  well  built.  The  building  called  '  The  Four 
Courts,'  siturxted  on  King's  Inn  Quay  in  this  district,  was  commenced 
in  1786,  and  is  of  great  extent  and  splendour.  In  this  district  are 
St.  Paul's  chapel,  a  graceful  granite  structure,  with  an  Ionic  tetra- 
style  portico  facing  Arran  Quay ;  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital ;  the  Royal 
Barracks ;  the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway ;  the 
North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse ;  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
the  Richmond  Penitentiary;  the  House  of  Industry  and  hospitals 
attached ;  Newgate,  the  Sheriffs'  prison,  and  the  city  Sessions  House ; 
the  Linen  Hall,  opened  in  1728  ;  and  the  King's  Inns. 

West  of  the  Royal  Barracks  is  the  entrance  into  the  Phoenix  Park, 
a  finely-wooded  demesne  of  1759  acres,  containing  the  vice-regal 
lodge,  and  the  lodges  of  the  chief  and  under-secretary ;  the  Zoological 
Society's  gardens  and  establishment ;  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary  ; 
a  powder-magazine  and  artillery  station ;  and  an  obelisk,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  division  of  Dublin  which  lies  west  from  the  castle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  persons  in  trade,  small  dealers,  and  the 
labouring  classes.  The  castle  of  Dublin,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  this  district,  consists  of  two  handsome  quadrangles,  surrounded, 
except  on  one  side,  by  the  apartments  of  state  and  the  offices  of 
government.  West  of  the  castle  stands  Christ  church  cathedral,  a 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  part  of  which  is  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  coming  of  the  English.  South  from  Christ  church,  at  a  distance 
of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  the  ridge  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  castle  and  older  cathedral.  St.  Patrick's  is  an  imposing  pile,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  a  chapter-house  at  the  east 
end.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palaco 
(now  used  as  a  police-barrack),  and  the  deanery-house,  a  commodious 
residence  built  in  the  last  century.  At  the  back  of  the  old  palace  is 
the  library  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh  in  1694.  South  of  this 
division  are  a  penitentiary,  the  Portobello  gardens  and  barracks,  and 
several  hospitals  ;  and  on  the  west  of  it  are  the  South  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse  ;  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  built  at  the  cost  of 
the  army  in  1684;  the  Foundling  Hospital;  Swift's  Hospital  for 
Lunatics ;  Steevens's  Hospital ;  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  a  remarkably  handsome  granite  structure  situ- 
ated between  Steevens's  Hospital  and  King's  bridge ;  Kilmainham 
jail  and  court-house ;  and  the  artillery  barracks  at  Island  bridge. 
The  Liffey  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  seven  of  which  are  executed  in 
stone,  and  two  in  metal.  It  is  lined  for  a  space  of  nearly  three  miles 
with  quays  formed  of  stone  embankments  faced  with  granite. 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme ;  yet  there  are  few  cities  in  which  charitable  institutions  are 
more  numerous  or  better  supported.  The  total  number  of  charitable 
schools  in  the  city  of  Dublin  is  above  200.  The  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Great  Britain-street,  founded  in  1757,  is  the  earliest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  other  institutions  are — the 
Meath  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  attached  to  which  are  an  anatomical 
theatre  and  lecture-rooms ;  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital ;  the  Fever 
Hospital ;  and  Mercer's  Hospital,  founded  in  1734.  The  religious  and 
charitable  societies  are  very  numerous. 

The  places  of  amusement  include  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Concerts,  the  Music  Hall 
for  concerts,  and  the  Abbey-street  Theatre.  The  University  Choral 
Society  holds  its  meetings  in  the  refectory  of  the  college.  The  Porto- 
bello and  the  Rotundo  gardens  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  in  summer 
are  well  attended,  on  account  of  the  firework  displays  exhibited. 

The  trade  of  Dublin  consists  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  the  midland 
districts  with  articles  of  import,  comprising  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
timber,  deals,  wine,  &c.  The  harbour  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  30  years.  Two  steam  dredges  are  now 
employed  cleansing  and  deepening  the  channel,  so  that  large  vessels 
can  unload  at  the  quays,  there  being  a  depth  of  24  feet  on  the  bar  at 
high  water,  and  about  12  feet  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  Extensive 
docks,  with  a  depth  of  16  feet  water,  and  surrounded  by  quays  and 
capacious  storehouses,  communicate  with  the  Liffey  to  the  east  of  the 
Custom  House ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  the  docks  that 
communicate  with  the  Grand  Canal  afford  commodious  wharfage  for 
merchantmen  and  colliers  besides  that  supplied  by  the  river  quays. 
The  channel  of  the  Liffey,  in  Dublin  Bay,  is  now  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1400  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Dublin  on  December  31st,  1852,  were : — Sailing- 
vessels,  under  50  tons,  279,  tonnage  8222 ;  above  50  tons,  131,  tonnage 
20,239  :  steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  2,  tonnage  84  ;  above  50  tons, 
42,  tonnage  11,269.  During  the  year  1852  there  entered  the  port,  in 
the  coasting  and  cross-channel  trade  : — Sailing-vessels,  inwards  4746, 
tonnage  360,316 ;  outwards  2267,  tonnage  140,470 :  steam-vessels, 
inwards  1444,  tonnage  429,659;  outwards  1528,  tonnage  467,122. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  entered  403  sailing-vessels  of 
78,600  tons  burden,  and  one  steam-vessel  of  606  tons ;  and  there  cleared 
239  sailing-vessels  of  53,386  tons  aggregate  burden.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs  collected  at  Dublin  during  the  year  ending  January  5th, 
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1852.  wai  893.3832. ;  theexcisfrdutie*  were  350.5402.  Large  quantities 
of  wine  arc  imported  into  Dublin.  Tbo  wine*  are  imported  direct,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  port,  sherry,  cap«,  French,  and  Italian  wine*. 

Mercantile  business  was  formerly  carried  on  at  the  Exchange,  but 
U  now  transacted  at  the  Commercial  Building*  in  Dame-street  There 
are  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  arbitration  court  for  oa*e*  con- 
nected with  shipping  business.  Sereral  foreign  consuls  reaiile  in 
Dublin.  Much  of  the  inland  trad*  of  Dublin  U  carried  on  by  the 
Royal  au<l  Grand  canal*,  which  are  noticed  under  IK-BUN  COUNTY. 
The  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
man;  effort*  to  revive  them,  are  nearly  all  extinct  The  manufacture  of 
poplin  itill  flourishes  to  sonip  extent  Brewing, iron-carting, and  cabinet- 
making  teem  to  be  the  most  proaperoui  branches  of  manufacture. 

Among  the  learned  institutions  of  Dublin  the  principal  U  the  Uni- 
versity, incorporated  as  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  which  wai  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  a  provost,  7  aenior  follow*,  one  of  whom  is  vice-provost,  18 
junior  fellows,  70  scholars,  ami  30  sizars.  The  number  of  students, 
usually  about  2000,  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Queen's  colleges  in 
Galway,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  The  permanent  income  of  the  University 
•rise*  out  of  landed  estates,  which  produce  a  rent  of  13,8462.  2*.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  provost's  separate  estate,  which  produces  a 
rent  of  2  lOCli  per  annum.  The  income  accruing  from  the  class-fees  of 
pupils  amounts  to  about  80,0002.  per  annum,  and  a  large  sum  U  annu- 
ally drawn  in  rents  of  chambers  and  fees  for  commons,  Ac.  The 
college  possesses  a  fine  library  of  above  180,000  volumes,  and  the 
number  of  books  is  steadily  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  right 
which  the  college  has  to  copyright  copies  of  books  published  in  the 
1  Kingdom.  Connected  with  the  University  are  a  museum,  rich 
in  minerals  and  Irish  antiquities;  a  magnetic  observatory,  in  the 
Fellows'  Garden  ;  a  school  of  anatomy  near  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  college  park ;  a  printing-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  park  ;  a 
botanic  garden  near  Ball's  bridge;  and  the  astronomical  observatory 
at  Dun-link,  four  miles  north-west  from  Dublin. 

By  letters  patent,  dated  August  15, 1850,  Queen  Victoria  founded  the 
'  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,'  with  powers  to  grant  degrees  in  arts, 
medicine,  and  law,  to  students  who  have  completed  their  studies  in 
any  one  of  the  Queen's  colleges  of  Belfast,  Galway,  or  Cork.  The 
University  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  senate,  named  by  the  Crown  ; 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  for  holding  examinations  and  granting 
degrees  must  be  held  in  Dublin.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorpo- 
rated by  George  II.,  1749,  occupies  the  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Leiastcr,  in  Kildare-street  The  museum  of  the  society  is  open  to  the 
public  twice  a  week ;  and  the  professors  deliver  public  and  gratuitous 
lectures.  A  considerable  number  of  youths  are  instructed  gratis  in 
the  fine  arts  in  the  Society's  schools.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
promoting  the  study  of  sciences,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities, 
was  incorporate  d  in  1786.  The  academy-house  is  in  Grafton-street : 
the  library  1s  rich  in  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and  the  museum 
contains  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
•rated  in  1803,  has  its  academy-house  in  Abbey-street;  this 
buildiug  was  bestowed  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Johnatone,  the  distin- 
guished architect.  There  is  here  an  annual  exhibition  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  general 
knowledge  in  Dublin  are  the  Zoological,  Geological,  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  Dublin-library  societies.  Among  the  institutions 
lately  established  is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  for  forming  com- 
plete collections  of  the  materials  for  agricultural,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing industry  which  Ireland  contains.  There  is  a  valuable  law 
library  belonging  to  the  King's  Inns  in  Henrietta-street. 

Dublin  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Smithfield,  the  wholesale  market  for  cattle  and  hay,  is 
deficient  in  accommodation;  it  covers  a  very  small  space,  and  is 
approached  only  by  narrow  lanes.  The  other  market*  are  in  general 
not  sufficiently  commodious  :  they  are— Spitalfields  for  bacon,  butter, 
and  pototoes ;  K*rin-street  for  the  same,  and  for  hay  ;  Boot-lane  for 
flab  ;  and  Green-street  for  potatoes,  fowls,  eggs,  and  fruit. 

Dublin  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  who  is  styled  primate  of 
laud,  and  whos*  province  include.  lh«  following  united  dlooeee*  :— 
Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  which  form  the  see  of  the  arch- 
buhop;  OsjorT,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin;  Caahel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and 
Usmore;  Cork,  Cloyne,  aud  Koss ;  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora;  and 
\rdfert,  and  Aghadoe.  Tbe  bishopric  of  Dublin,  founded 
by  8t  Petnck  or  his  immediate  niooswors,  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
btthopncinllii  lDl214th**«,0fOlendaU>ugh,whichisnowmerely 
nominal,  was  annexed  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  and  by  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act,  passed  in  1838,  the  bishopric  of  KILDABK  was  consolidated 
with  the  sew  of  Dublin  and  Olradalough.  The  archiepisoopal  see  of 
Dublin  comprises  188  beiMfioes,  of  which  139  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  and  44  in  that  of  Kildare  ;  it  include*  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Wicklow,  a  small  part  of  Wexford,  and  King's  and  Queen's 
counties.  The  chapter  of  Christ  church  cathedral  consist*  of  a  dean, 
pro  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  8  prebendaries,  and  «  vicar, 
choral  Tbe  chapter  of  the  collegiate  and  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Patrick  consist*  of  a  dean,  sub-dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 


20  prebendaries,  4  minor  canons,  and  13  vicars  choral  The  income 
of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  77862.  a  year. 

(Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  /Hilary  of  Uu  Cay  of  DMin  ;  Picture  of 
DMi»;  MacGUsban,  Dublin  and  Hi  Enriront;  Land  H'c  Ltrt  In, 
ml.  iii. ;  Thorn,  /risk  Almanac  ;  Par/tawtiitary  Paptn.) 

DUBNO.  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Dubno,  which  U  tile  richest 
.-iti'l  most  productive  of  the  subdivision*  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Volhynia,  in  situated  on  the  Ikwa.  a  feeder  of  the  Stry,  in  50°  25' 
N.  l»t,  25*  40'  K.  long.,  and  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Lubomirsky, 
who  takes  from  it  a  ducal  title  as  its  owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of 
these  parts  held  their  annual  sessions  at  Dubno  from  1774  till  Western 
Poland  was  seized  by  Russia,  Dubuo  is  an  extremely  irregular  town 
in  it*  construction ;  the  street*  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved ; 
the  houses  are  built  almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  a  great  many  Jews,  number  about  8000.  Dubno  has  a 
ducal  residence,  a  Greek  abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  several  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  grammar-school  The  people 
carry  on  much  traffic  in  corn,  flax,  tobacco,  fish,  and  cattle,  the  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country,  aud  hold  a  large  fair  at  Whitsuntide. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DUDELEI,  Worcestershire,  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  market-town,  and  the  scat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Dudley,  is  situated  in  52*  30'  N.  lat,  2°  4'  W.  loug. ; 
dUtaut  28  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Worcester,  120  miles  N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  125  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  South 
Staffordshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough, 
which  consists  of  the  parish  of  Dudley,  in  ISjl  was  37,962.  The 
town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  has  a 
mayor  and  bailiff  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  For  sanitary 
purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health, 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  U  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Dudley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  parishes,  with  an  area  of  16,655 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  106,480. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century  a  strong  castle  was 
built  on  an  elevated  site  at  this  place  by  Dodo,  a  Saxon  prince.  In 
1664  Colonel  Beaumont  held  the  castle  for  the  king  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  against  the  Parliamentary  forces;  a  party  of  the  Royal 
army  arriving  from  Worcester  relieved  the  besieged  force.  The 
remains,  consisting  of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the 
offices,  Ac.,  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  A  priory  for  Bene- 
dictine monks  formerly  existed  here ;  the  ruins  of  the  building  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town. 

The  bouses  in  the  town  are  generally  well-built  and  neat  in 
appearance,  the  street*  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  pariah  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  is  a 
handsome  building  with  »  lofty  spire.  The  other  churches  are  St. 
Edmund's,  St.  Andrew's  or  Ketherton,  St.  James's,  and  St.  John's. 
The  Wesleyau  aud  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  aud  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  endowed  by  Queen  Elisabeth  with  land  which  now 
yields  above  3002.  per  annum,  educates  about  40  scholars.  There  ore 
National  aud  British  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school  well  endowed,  a 
Charity  school  for  40  girls,  and  a  school  for  60  boys,  at  which  others 
besides  those  on  the  foundation  receive  instruction.  There  are  in 
Dudley  a  subscription  library,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  savings  bank, 
a  dispensary,  and  various  charities  for  benevolent  purposes. 

Dudley  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with 
the  iron  trade.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  iron-ore  and  with 
coal  Among  the  articles  manufactured  are  fire-irons,  grates,  nail*, 
vices,  chain-cables,  Ac.  There  are  extensive  glass-works  aud  limestone 
quarries.  A  tunnel  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  13  feet 
high,  for  conveying  the  limestone  under  the  Castle-hill  to  the  kilns, 
passes  through  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  8th  and  October  2nd  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool ;  aud  on  August 
6th  for  lambs.  Saturday  is  the  market-day,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  market  business  U  also  transacted  on  Monday.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

A  fossil  colled  the  Dudley  Locust  is  found  in  great  quantities 
and  of  various  sizes  in  the  limestone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood . 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species  of  Mouoculus.  lu  the  vicinity 
of  Dudley  then  are  several  chalybeate  springs,  as  well  as  a  spa  well, 
held  in  high  estimation  for  its  efficacy  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

(Nash,  Woftttttrihirt ;  Communication  from  IhulUy.) 

M'ISBURG,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  government  of 
Dueseldorf,  is  situated  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine,  which  meet 
'  about  3  mile*  below  the  town,  in  51°  26'  N.  lat,  6°  40'  K.  long., 
16  miles  by  railway  N.  from  the  town  of  Duauldorf,  and  has  about 
7000  inhabitants.  The  oite,  which  U  ancient,  was  in  the  timn  of  the 
Romans  denominated  Castrum  Deusonis.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  decayed  tower*  on  one  side,  and  by  a  rampart  and  ditches 
on  the  other,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country. 
Duisburg  was  in  the  13th  century  an  important  member  of  the 
Hansuatio  League.  It  afterwards  was  made  a  free  town  of  the 
German  empire,  but  lost  iU  privilege*  in  the  last  war,  at  the  close  of 
which  it  was  handed  over  to  Prussia.  A  canal  unites  the  town  with 
the  Rhine  on  one  side,  and  the  Ruhr  touches  it  on  the  other.  Sailing 
and  steam  vessels  are  built :  several  of  the  Cologne  company's  steamer* 
were  constructed  in  Duisburg.  There  is  a  large  vitriol  factory  in  the 
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town,  and  a  cloth-mill  worked  by  steam.  Duisburg  contains  a  gymna- 
sium founded  in  1599,  an  orphan  asylum  and  hospital,  endowed 
almshouses,  a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  churches,  of  which 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  dates  from  A.D.  1187,  and  St.  Salvator's,  on  the 
tower  of  which  once  stood  an  observatory,  dates  from  1415.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Protestant  university  founded  in  1655  and  abolished  in 
1802.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  in  the  town,  particularly 
of  woollen-cloth,  cottons,  stockings,  glue,  soap,  starch,  and  leather ; 
and  an  extensive  traffic  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  grain,  and 
cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  iron-works.  The 
valley  of  the  Ruhr  is  distinguished  for  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
activity  aud  for  its  coal-mines.  The  remains  of  the  Duisburg  Forest, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ('  Annal.'  i.  60)  under  the  name  of  the  Saltus 
Teutoburgensis,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

DUKINFIELD,  Cheshire,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tame,  in  53"  29'  N.  lat.,  2°  4' 
W.  long. ;  distant  42  miles  N.E.  from  Chester,  186  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  road,  and  195  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was 
12,132.  Dukinfield  is  properly  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Ashton- 
undi;r-Line,  which  is  on  the  opposite  or  .Lancashire  side  of  the  Tame. 
Some  statistics  on  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
given  under  ASHTON-UNDER-LINE.  Extensive  iron-foundries,  collieries, 
and  brick  and  tile  works  afford  employment.  There  are  in  Dukinfield 
two  churches  of  the  Establishment;  chapels  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Moravians,  Uni- 
tarianji,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormonites;  and  National,  British, 
Infant,  and  local  day-schools. 

DULEEK.     [MEATH.] 

DULVERTON,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dulverton,  is  situated  in  51°  2' 
N.  lat,  3°  33'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Bath,  and 
165  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1497.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Taunton  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Dulverton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,758 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  5748. 

Dulverton  is  situated  near  the  border  of  Devonshire,  in  a  deep 
valley  watered  by  the  Barle,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  two  streets,  in  which  are  some  well-built  houses.  The 
parish  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aide  aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower  60  feet  high  at  the  west  end. 
The  Independent*  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  is  an  Endowed 
school.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Saturday  is  the  market- 
day.  Two  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

(Collinson,  Somrrsetthirc.) 

DULWICH.     [ScBBEY.] 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,  the  chief  town  of  Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland,  a  royal  burgh,  market-town  and  port,  in  the  parish  of 
Dumbarton,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leveu  with  the  Clyde, 
about  15  miles  W.N.W.  from  Glasgow,  in  55°  57'  N.  lat.,  4°  37' 
W.  long.  The  population  of  the  royal  burgh  in  1851  was  4590;  that 
of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  5445.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  1 4  councillors,  and  jointly  with  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Port  Glasgow,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street  running  parallel  to  the 
river  Leven  and  of  several  smaller  streets.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  built,  and  the  burgh  is  neat  and  clean,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  public  buildings  include  the  parish  church,  the  Free 
church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  county-hall  and  prison.  An  elegant  bridge  of  five  arches  spans 
the  Leven.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  only  vessels  of  light  burden  can  enter  the  harbour  except 
at  high  water.  Steamers  sail  regularly  to  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
Loch  Long. 

The  Dumbartonshire  railway,  which  extends  from  Bowling  (a  village 
on  the  river  Clyde),  3  miles  W.  from  the  town,  to  Balloch,  has  a  station 
at  Dumbarton.  Steamers  ply  on  Loch  Lomond  in  connection  with 
the  railway.  There  are  two  ship-building  yards,  a  graving-dock,  and  a 
crown-glass  and  bottle  work.  Rope-spinning  is  carried  on.  A  weekly 
corn-market  and  an  annual  fair  are  held  in  the  town,  and  sheriff,  burgh, 
and  justice-of-peace  courts  are  held.  There  are  public  libraries  and 
reading-rooms.  A  large  portion  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Clyde 
belong!  to  Dumbarton. 

It  in  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  that  Dumbarton  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  called  Theodosia.  A  mile  from  the  town, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  forming  at  high  water  nearly 
an  island  of  itself,  stands  the  steep  rock  so  often  mentioned  in  Scottish 
hifltory,  Dumbarton  Castle.  This  rock,  which  rises  up  in  two  points, 
is  inaccessible  on  every  side,  except  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  fortified 
with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart.  The  rock  is  divided  into  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  western  peak,  which  is  rather  the  higher,  being  about  206 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Within  the  wall  at  the  base  is  the 
guard-h'  use,  with  lodgings  for  the  officers,  and  hence  a  long  flight 
of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  castle,  where  are  several 
batteries  mounted  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  continued  almost  round 
the  rock.  There  are  remains  of  a  high  gateway  and  wall,  the  top  of 
which  has  a  bridge  of  communication  from  one  summit  of  the  rock 


to  the  other.  An  excellent  well  is  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  staiids  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
the  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  base.  This  castle  was  formerly  a 
great  object  of  contention,  aud  has  sustained  several  sieges.  In  the 
upper  part  where  the  rock  divides,  and  in  the  passage  between  the 
peaks,  convenient  barracks  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  small 
arsenal,  which  contains  Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  other 
curiosities.  Besides  the  castle  the  only  remnant  of  ancient  times  is  a 
gothic  arch,  said  to  be  all  that  remains  of  a  collegiate  church  founded 
in  1456  by  a  countess  of  Lennox.  This  arch  formerly  stood  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  but  to  make  way  for  the  railway  was  removed 
to  the  front  of  the  Burgh  school. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Communication  from 
Dumbarton.) 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
lies  between  55°  53'  aud  56°  20'  N.  lat,  3"  54'  and  4°  53'  W.  long. 
The  county  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are  Bsparatecl  by  an  inter- 
vening space  of  6  miles  between  their  nearest  approaching  points. 
The  larger  and  western  part  is  bounded  W.  partly  by  Argyleshire,  but 
principally  by  Loch  Long  (which  separates  Dumbartonshire  from 
Argyleshire),  S.  by  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde  (which  separates  this 
county  from  Renfrewshire)  and  by  a  small  part  of  Lanarkshire,  E.  by 
Stirlingshire,  and  N.E.  partly  by  Stirlingshire,  and  for  a  short  distance 
by  Perthshire,  the  boundary  line  being  in  the  centre  of  Loch  Lomond. 
This  portion  of  the  county  is  about  35  miles  in  length  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15  miles 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  small  detached  eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  inclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north,  aud  by  Lanarkshire 
on  the  south,  and  measures  12  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
24  to  4  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  iu  all  297  square  miles,  or  189,844  statute  acres.  The  population 
in  1841  was  44,296  ;  in  1851  it  was  45,103.  The  county  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Coast-line. — On  the  southern  coast  of  the  county,  at  the  village  of 
Bowling  Bay,  3  miles  above  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  falls  into  the  Clyde.  Half  a  mile  nearer  Dumbarton,  and 
on  a  rock  projecting  into  the  river,  stand  the  ruins  of  Dunglass  Castle. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  on  this  spot  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Bell,  the  originator  of  steam  navigation.  The  Leven  falls  into  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle.  [DUMBARTON.]  The  remainder  of  the 
southern  coast,  from  Dumbarton  to  the  Gareloch,  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  the  river  near  it  is  shallow.  At  the  small  village  of  Cardross, 
there  is  a  ferry  to  Port  Glasgow,  anciently  the  ferry  betwixt  the 
western  highlands  and  lowlands  of  Scotland.  A  few  miles  north-west 
of  Cardross  is  Helensburgh,  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  for  sea-bathing.  Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  Helens- 
burgh,  and  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Roseueath;  is  the  Gareloch,  a 
small  sea-water  lake  running  north-west  aud  south-east,  the  shores  of 
which  are  embellished  by  numerous  villas,  principally  the  property  of 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  It  is  about  6  miles  long,  and  averages  a  mile 
in  breadth ;  aud  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  shelter  from  all  the  more  prevalent  winds.  The  western  coast  of 
the  county  is  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
running  north-west  and  south-east,  and  stretching  northward  from 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  upwards  of  20  miles  long,  aud  varies  from 
1  mile  to  2  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  coast  of  the  county  is  that 
bounded  by  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  part  of  which  extends  about 
24  miles  from  Glen  Falloch,  at  the  extreme  north  of  Dumbartonshire, 
to  the  bridge  of  Balloch,  where  the  overflow  of  the  lake  forms  the 
river  Leven.  The  shore  of  this  coast  is  low,  and  the  hills  rising 
almost  immediately  from  the  lake,  make  it  narrow.  It  is  in  general 
richly  and  beautifully  wooded.  The  remaining  part  of  this  coast, 
from  Balloch  to  the  boundary  of  Stirlingshire,  runs  then  north-east  ; 
the  backs  are  generally  steep.  This  line  of  coast  is  about  5  miles 
in  length. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — The  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county  which  is  detached  from  the  rest  is  generally  of  a 
lowland  character.  Between  this  outlying  portion  and  the  main  part 
of  the  county  extends  a  flat  district  through  which  the  Kelvin  Water 
runs.  Proceeding  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  county  is  but 
slightly  undulated  until  we  approach  the  parishes  of  Row  and  Luss, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  and  the  Kilpatrick 
Braes ;  which  last,  thoxigh  cultivated  or  planted  to  the  tops,  attain  an 
elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  intersect  a  fertile  country, 
and  afford  extensive  and  delightful  views  from  their  summits.  North 
of  Bonhill  and  Cardross  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  of  which  the 
loftiest,  Ben  Voirlich,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  county,  attains  a 
height  of  3300  feet.  Along  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  lies  romantic 
scenery,  of  which  a  part  is  that  known  as  Rob  Roy's  country.  The 
most  northern  of  the  parishes,  Arrochar,  containing  about  30,000 
acres,  is  so  entirely  mountainous  as  to  afford  only  about  400  acres  for 
arable  cultivation.  In  the  parish  of  Luss,  south  of  Arrochar,  several 
of  the  hills  attain  a  height  of  3000  feet.  West  of  Luss  are  two  nearly 
parallel  ridges  of  hills.  Of  these  the  main  range  on  the  west  i; 
cultivated  in  some  places,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with  heath ;  it  unites 
with  the  eastern  range  at  the  head  of  the  intervening  glen,  which  is 
about  five  miles  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  After  uniting,  they  run  north-west.  Fumart  Hill,  the  loftiest 
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of  the  range,  attains  a  height  of  2500  feet.  The  pariah  of  Roseneath 
U  a  peninsula,  having  on  the  east  thu  comparatively  narrow  inlot  of 
the  Oareloch,  and  on  the  west  the  wider  expanse  of  Loch  Long.  Few 
counties  pones*  more  picturesque  scenery  than  Dumbartonshire 
Through  this  county  lies  one  of  the  routes  to  the  wilder  and  sterner 
landscapes  of  the  Western  Highlands  in  Argyleahire  and  Perthshire. 

The  numerous  streams  and  lakes  of  Dumbartonshire  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  both  of  them  in  their  upper  courses 
mountain  streams,  and  both  subsiding  into  calm  and  useful  river*. 
The  Clyde  however  is  only  a  boundary  stream,  touching  the  county  a 
little  above  West  Kilpatrick  and  separating  it  from  Renfrewshire. 
The  Leven  flows  from  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  passes  by 
the  foot  of  Dumbarton  Rock  into  the  Clyde.  It  is  largely  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  for  which  the  softness  and  purity  of  its  waters 
peculiarly  adapt  it,  in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  processes  carried  on 
at  Bunhill  and  other  places  on  its  banks. 

The  other  streams  are  of  small  importance,  but  thosa  of  Falloch, 
Inveruglass,  and  Douglas,  which  contribute  their  waters  to  Loch 
Lomond  near  its  head,  are  diversified  by  cascades  as  they  descend 
from  their  mountain  sources.  Kelvin  Water  rises  on  the  south-west 
of  the  Campsie  fells,  flows  through  Kirkint  illoch  parish,  and  falls  into 
the  Clyde  at  Partick,  a  little  below  Glasgow ;  in  its  lower  course  its 
banks  become  bold  and  elevated,  and  the  stream  rapid,  which  character 
it  maintains  till  it  joins  the  Clyde.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  skirts 
the  northern  borders  of  the  parishes  of  Cumberuauld  and  Kirkiutilloch, 
then  crossing  a  part  of  Lanarkshire,  it  enters  Dumbartonshire  again 
by  the  Kelvin  aqueduct,  runs  along  the  southern  port  of  East  Kil- 
patrick, and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dnlmuir  in  West  Kilpatrick.  The 
islands  in  Loch  Lomond  form  parts  of  the  parish  of  Luss.  There 
are  eight  other  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  county,  of  which  Loch  Hog, 
about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  U  the  largest 

The  LigV way  and  cross-roads  are  in  general  well  made  and  kept  in 
good  order.  The  chief  high  road  follows  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde 
from  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton,  through  which  town  one  branch  still 
following  the  Clyde  testuary,  leads  to  Cardross,  Helensburgh,  the 
Gareloch,  and  crossing  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  lakes,  to  the 
banks  of  Loch  Long,  and  the  village  of  Arrochar,  at  its  northern 
extremity  :  a  second  branch  traverses  the  west  side  of  the  vale  of  Leven 
and  the  west  tide  of  Loch  Lomond  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  county. 
Another  high  road  leads  from  the  road  between  Glasgow  and  Dum- 
barton, through  Bunhill  alon;;  the  south-eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond 
to  Stirlingshire.  On  Loch  Lomond  are  steamers  which  touch  at  the 
several  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  all  of  which  there  are 
fcn-iei.  Several  steamers  start  daily  from  Dumbarton,  and  several 
also  from  the  Gareloch,  to  the  towns  on  the  Clyde  and  to  Glasgow. 
By  the  Dumbartonshire  railway  there  is  communication  between 
Glasgow  and  Balloch,  at  the  south-east  end  of  Loch  Lomond  vi\ 
Dumbarton.  The  detached  portion  of  the  county  is  traversed  in  port 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway,  which  has  a  station  at 
Cumbernauld  and  a  branch  to  Kirkintilloch  and  Campsie  in  Stirling- 
shire. The  Honkland  and  Kirkintilloch  railway  is  entirely  a  mineral 
line.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  also  traverses  this  portion  of  the 
county,  passing  through  the  town  of  Kirkiutilloch. 

OeoUigy— The  northern  part  of  the  county,  including  the  whole  of 
Arrochar  and  the  larger  part  of  Luss  and  Row,  consists  of  mica-slate, 
which  overlies  the  gneiea,  and  is  traversed  by  dykes  of  whin  and 
greenstone.  Quartsose  mica-slate  forms  the  loftiest  of  the  hills,  and 
also  the  basin  of  Loch  Lomond,  except  its  southern  extremity,  which 
belong*  to  the  old  red-sandstone.  Talcose  slate  also  abounds,  the 
mica  running  into  and  blending  with  it.  Clay-slate  is  wrought  at 
Catnstraddan  and  Luss.  South  of  Camstraddan  grauwacke  and  grau- 
wacke  slate  occur  :  the  whole  partaking  decidedly  of  the  character  of 
the  lower  Silurian  series.  The  southern  portion  of  the  singular 
petiinnuU  of  Roseneath  is  occupied  by  the  old  red-sandstone,  which 
extends  across  the  county  in  an  easterly  direction  by  Ardmore  and 
Bunhill  into  Stirlingshire.  The  basin  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde  is  formed 
by  the  old  red-sandstone  ;  a  curious  example  of  this  formation  is  the 
rock  or  promontory  of  Ardmore,  <0  feet  high,  and  nearly  insulated, 
•  composed  entirely  of  old  red-sandstone  conglomerate,  with 
imbedded  fragment*  of  water-worn  quart*.  Carboniferous  limestone 
occurs  in  several  place*  in  the  main  portions  of  Dumbartonshire  and 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  detached  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkin- 
tilloch. At  Duntoeher,  in  Old  Kilpatrick,  limestone  is  extensively 
worked,  and  coal  is  wrought  in  connection  with  it  The  bods  of  cool 
arc  between  4  feet  and  6  feet  in  depth.  At  Cumbernauld  the  lime- 
stone oocupie*  both  sides  of  a  remarkably  picturesque  ravine,  and  is 
worked  to  •  great  extent ;  the  coal  of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch 
U  used  for  making  cok»,  as  well  as  for  burning  the  limestone  of  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  Ironstone  is  found  in  small  beds  in  connection 
with  the  limestone.  Greenstone,  trap,  amygdaloid,  serpentine,  por- 
phyry, and  basalt  occur  in  several  place*.  At  Knockderry  on  t!i. 
shore  of  Loch  Long  Is  a  large  dyke  of  greenntone  about  20  feet  thick, 
whieh  has  converted  the  rock  through  which  it  has  protrude.  I 
chlorite  slate.  Remarkable  examples  of  columnar  basalt  are  met  with 
at  Auchentorlic  and  CAenarbuck  in  Old  Kilpatrick,  where  they  form 
lofty  precipices  and  give  a  very  bold  and  romantic  character  to  the 


«wnery.      Columnar  basalt    occurs  also  at  DungUu  and  Bowling. 
Columnar  greenstone  is  found  at  Smithsou  and  elsewhere. 

I'lima'r,  >'••!/,  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  in  general  healthy;  it  ii 
mild  but  humid,  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  course  of  a  year 
being  much  above  the  average  of  many  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
is  seldom  severe,  or  long  continued,  and  snow  does  not  fall  heavily  or 
remain  long  on  the  ground.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Along  the  Leven  and  Clyde  and  generally  in  the  south  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  the  soil  consists  of  a  fertile  black 
loam.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  chiefly  light  and  sandy,  or  a  light 
gravelly  loam.  The  hills  have  for  the  most  part  a  light  slaty  soil ; 
those  near  -Loch  Long  are  entirely  devoted  to  pasture,  but  el.-. 
cultivation  has  in  many  parts  been  carried  far  up  the  bill  sides.  The 
farms  vary  very  much  in  size ;  many  do  not  exceed  30  acres,  others 
include  an  area  of  700  or  800  acres.  In  the  larger  farms  the  land  is 
well  cultivated;  the  most  approved  methods  are  practised  and  im- 
provements are  readily  introduced.  The  highland  cattle  are  com- 
monly kept  on  the  hills,  but  in  the  plains  preference  is  given  to  tho 
Avi  -hire  breed,  or  a  cross  between  them  and  the  highland  cattle. 
The  sheep  on  the  hill*  are  the  hardy  black-faced  race ;  on  the  plains 
the  Cheviots  are  generally  found.  The  native  horses  arc  small  but 
hardy. 

Diritiont,  Totcra,  Ac- — Dumbartonshire  (except  tho  detached 
portion)  is  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of 
Glasgow  and  Ayr.  It  contains  12  parishes  and  16  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  four  of  whom  officiate  in  chapels  of  ease.  There 
are  12  Free  churches  in  the  county,  and  several  others  belonging  to 
United  Presbyterians  and  other  Dissenters.  The  only  royal  burgh  is 
DUMBARTON.  Next  in  importance  to  it  is  Ueltmburgk ;  which  is  a 
burgh  of  barony,  with  an  elective  council,  and  possesses  a  handsome 
chapel  of  ease  in  connection  with  the  Establishment,  l.r-;,l.-  the  Free 
church,  and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Episcopalians.  The  population  iu  1851  was  L'Ml.  llflcusburgh  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Kirkintilloch,  iu  the 
parish  of  the  same  name,  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  two  magistrates 
and  a  council,  and  a  parish  population  in  1351  of  6342.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  haudloom  weaving.  There  are 
calico  bleaching  and  printing  works,  collieries,  limeworks,  and  stouo 
quarries. 

The  following  villages  may  be  mentioned,  with  their  population  in 
1851,  and  a  few  other  portuulars : — 

Alexandria,  a  suburb  of  BonhilL  [Boxuiu,]  Arrochar,  or 
Arroijuhar,  a  fishing  village  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Loch  Long, 
population  of  the  parish  562,  is  frequented  during  summer  for  sea- 
bathing :  it  contains  many  good  houses.  Howling,  a  small  village  on 
the  Clyde,  about  11  miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow,  has  a  commodious 
whiter  harbour  for  vessels :  there  is  a  yard  for  ship-building.  ( 
nauld  is  a  large  village  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  county,  ]".;>u- 
lation  of  the  parish  3778  :  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  tho  old  castle  of  Cumbenmuld,  tho  a 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Wigton.  Handloom  weaving  is  tho  chief 
occupation.  DunlocHer,  population  8809,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Glasgow,  has  several  large  cotton  factories,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
collieries  and  lime-works.  A  bridge  over  a  stream  near  the  town  is 
pointed  out  as  all  that  remains  there  of  the  labours  of  the  Roman 
Boldiers  on  Antoninus' H  wall.  Old  or  Welt  Kilpatrick,  a  burgh  of 
barony,  and  formerly  it  is  said  a  regality,  now  a  mere  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  about  10  miles  N.\V.  from  Glasgow  :  ]...]ml:itio:i 
of  the  pariah  5U21.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  tho  old  baronial 
prison.  West  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called  the  Chapel  Hill,  wl..  re 
various  Roman  sepulchral  stones  containing  the  names  of  Roman 
legions  have  been  found  :  vases  and  coins  have  also  been  taken  out, 
and  foundations  of  wall*  have  been  explored.  The  spot  is  now  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  termination  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  Ltta, 
a  village  on  tho  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  population  of  tho  part  1 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbouring  slate-quarries. 
Italian,  population  2398,  is  situated  between  Dumbarton  and  Bonhill. 
Near  the  town  on  the  river  Leven  are  extensive  bleach-fields,  which 
•upl •<ymeiit  to  many  of  tho  inhabitants. 

Jlittory  and  Antiquitie*. — There  is  very  little  in  tho  early  history 
of  the  county  apart  from  that  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  [DUMBARTON.] 
Its  modern  history  is  that  of  the  establishment  within  it  of  . 
factories  and  bleaching-grounds,  calico-printing  works,  ami  i-hip- 
Imilding  yards,  and  of  extensive  agricultural  improvements.  In  thu 
district  occurred  the  dispersion  of  tho  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Argylo 
in  1685,  and  tho  battle  of  Glenfmin,  which  led  to  the  extirpation  of 
tho  clan  MacGregor. 

The  most  interesting  antiquities  of  tho  county  are  those  connected 
with  the  Roman  posscraion  of  tho  southern  part  of  Scotland.  Besides 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  wall  in  Went  Kilpatrick  parish  already 
mentioned,  there  are  traces  of  the  wall  and  remains  of  fort*  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  county.  There  arc  remains  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices  whose  history  is  now  little  known.  In  Cardross  parish  are 
the  ruins  of  tho  chapel  of  Kilmahew,  n  visit  to  whose  shrine,  it  is 
nai.l,  conferred  on  the  pilgrim  considerable  spiritual  advantages.  On 
1  oug  side,  at  Knockderry,  is  tho  site  of  a  Danish  fort  Stouo 
coffins  have  been  found  at  Lum,  the  church  of  which  was  dedicated 
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to  St.  Mackessog,  a  bishop  and  confessor,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  A.D.  520,  and  whose  tomb  is  still  pointed  out. 

Cumberuauld  House,  Killennont,  Garscube,  and  Gleuarbuck,  in  the 
detached  part  of  the  county ;  Tillichewan  Castle,  Balloch  Castle,  and 
Strath-Leven  House,  on  the  Leven  ;  and  Batturich  Castle,  Ross  Priory, 
and  Rossdhu,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  are  the  more  noticeable 
residences  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  county.  The  Gareloch  is 
studded  from  Helensburgh  to  the  head  of  the  lake  with  numerous 
large  and  handsome  villas,  and  on  the  promontory  opposite  is  Rose- 
neath  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Indiatry. — The  most  important  branches  of  industry  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire are  those  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  and  described 
under  BOXHILL  and  DUMBARTON.  On  Loch  Long  and  the  Gareloch  a 
small  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  fishing,  though  their 
income  is  chiefly  derived  from  letting  out  a  part  of  their  cottages 
during  the  season  of  sea-bathing.  In  1851  there  was  one  savings  bank 
in  the  county  at  Dumbarton.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  oil 
November  20th  1851  was  1883J.  16*.  7rf. 

DUMFRIES,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
a  royal  burgh  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nith, 
4'  N.  lat.,  3"  36'  W.  long.,  73  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  3  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild  and 
treasurer,  12  councillors,  and  7  deacons  of  trades.  It  unites  with 
Annan.  Sanquhar,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  in  1851  was 
11,107  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  wag  13,166. 

Dumfries  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town.  The  principal  street  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about  60  feet  broad.  The 
streets  and  chops  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  two  parish 
churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  bodies.  St.  Michael's  churchyard  has  been  called  the  '  West- 
minster of  Scotland,'  from  the  character  of  its  monuments.  It  is 
here  that  the  remains  of  the  poet  Burns  lie  interred  under  a  handsome 
mausoleum  erected  by  subscription.  In  the  middle  of  the  High-street 
is  Mid  Steeple,  erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  where  the  meetings  of  fhe 
town-council  are  held ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  Trades  Hall.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  county  jail,  a  bridewell,  an  academy,  several 
endowed  schools,  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  an  infirmary,  an  hospital 
for  aged  persons  and  orphans,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Crichton 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  surrounded  by 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  100  patients. 
A  second  building  is  intended  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  pauper 
patients.  There  are  two  libraries,  a  mechanics  institution,  several 
public  reading-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Dumfries  is  celebrated  for  its  weekly  markets,  which  are  held  on 
Wednesday  on  the  '  Sands,'  an  open  space  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Besides  the  quarter-sessions  and  the  usual  sheriff's  courts,  the  circuit 
courts  for  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  are  held  here  twice  a  year. 
Maxwell  Town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  small  burgh  of 
barony  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  Irish  population,  is  a  suburb  of 
Dumfries.  The  Nith  is  crossed  at  Dumfries  by  two  bridges — one  a 
very  ancient  structure  supposed  to  have  been  begun  by  Devorgilla 
Douglas,  mother  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  built 
in  1, 

The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  the  harbour  can  receive 
vessels  of  upwards  of  120  tons  burden.  The  registered  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  on  the  31st  of  December  1852  were  127,  of 
10,221  aggregate  tonnage.  During  1852  there-entered  the  port  in  the 
coasting  trade  870  sailing-vessels  of  26,086  tons,  and  125  steam-vessels 
of  32,408  tons;  and  there  cleared  399  sailing-vessels  of  13,277  tons, 
and  116  steam-vessels  of  29,747  tons.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign 
trade  the  entries  were  13  vessels  of  2603  tons,  and  the  clearances 
were  1 1  vessels  of  2423  tons.  A  steam-vessel  plies  weekly  between 
this  port  and  Liverpool.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  freestone, 
grain,  potatoes,  and  live  stock,  particularly  sheep.  The  imports  are 
wood,  wine,  elate,  lime,  coals,  and  iron.  Pork  forms  an  extensive 
article  of  trade. 

The  prosperity  of  Dumfries  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
country  trade.  Hosiery  and  tanning  have  long  been  carried  on.  A 
large  spinning  and  weaving  woollen-mill  gives  employment  to  \ipwards 
of  100  people.  Dumfries  is  a  principal  station  on  the  Scottish  South- 
western railway. 

Dumfries  as  a  burgh  dates  from  the  reign  of  David  I.  Its  possession 
was  always  eagerly  sought  by  the  respective  mouarchs  in  the  wars 
betwixt  the  Scottish  and  English  kings :  it  was  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Minorite  convent  at  Dumfries  that  Bruce  slew  his  rival  Comyu  ;  and 
it  was  at  Dumfries  that  Bruce's  brother-in-law  Seton  was  hanged  by 
order  of  Edward  I.  The  town  was  frequently  plundered  and  burned. 
Dumfries  participated  in  the  religious  disasters  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II ;  in  1715  it  was  threatened  with  siege  ;  and  in  1745 
its  adherence  to  the  government  involved  it  in  the  penalties  of 
highland  occupation  and  plunder. 

(New  StatMical  ACC<JV,><  »f  .' '-i.i'and;  M'Diarmid,  Picture  of  Dum- 
friet;  Tytln-,  lli.s'uri/  af  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Dumfries.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,*  southern  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
65*  2' and  55°  31'  N.  lat,  2°  39'  and  3°  63'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 


S.  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland,  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh,  E.  by  Roxburghshire,  and  W. 
by  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  an  irregular 
ellipse  :  the  greater  diameter  being  about  50  miles  ;  the  leaser  about 
30  miles.  The  area  is  1129  square  miles,  or  722,813  acres.  Of  the 
whole  county  little  more  than  a  fourth  is  under  tillage.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  78,123.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — Tho  surface  of  the 
county  is  very  irregular.  About  half  of  it  is  mountainous,  a  small 
part  is  flat  sea-coast,  and  one-third  midland,  consisting  of  low  hills, 
ridges,  and  vales.  It  has  a  general  slope  to  the  Solway  Frith,  arid 
the  mountain  ranges  are  principally  in  the  north  aud  east.  These 
serve  to  shelter  the  county  from  cold,  while  its  comparatively  inland 
situation  protects  it  from  the  Atlantic  rains,  Ayrshire  and  Kirk- 
cudbright intervening  between  it  aud  the  western  coast.  The 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
produce  also  the  almost  innumerable  streams,  great  and  small,  by 
which  the  county  is  watered.  All  these  streams  find  their  way  either 
directly  or  by  confluence  with  the  rivers  Nith,  Annan,  or  Esk,  to 
the  Solway  Frith.  Hartfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  in 
Moffat  parish,  is  3304  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Lowther  Hill, 
near  the  village  of  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire  is  3130  feet ;  Black  Larg, 
on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  is  2890  feet;  Ettrick  Pen,  in  Eskdale 
Moor,  2220  feet;  and  Caimkinna,  not  far  from  Drumlanrig,  is  2180 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  these  heights  however  must  be  taken 
as  of  uncertain  authority. 

Dumfriesshire  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost 
destitute  of  timber.  Year  after  year  the  slopes  of  mountains  aud 
other  naked  tracts  are  being  gradually  planted,  alike  for  the  purposes 
of  shelter  and  ornament.  Much  good  has  been  effected  iu  almost 
every  parish  by  draining  the  land. 

From  the  Sark  to  the  Nith,  this  county  extends  about  21  miles 
along  the  Solway  Frith.  The  shore  is  generally  sandy  and  gravelly, 
the  sand  being  occasionally  mixed  with  clay,  and  sometimes  covered 
for  a  space  with  large  stones  called  '  cobbles.'  On  many  parts  of  the 
coast  considerable  portions  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea.  The  principal  harbours  on  the  coast  are  those  of  DUMFRIES 
and  ANNAN.  There  is  a  small  quay  at  Glencaple,  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nith,  where  vessels  for  Dumfries  occasionally  unload. 
There  is  also  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lochar  farther  east,  to 
which  small  vessels  find  access,  these  being  generally  traders  bringing 
coal  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumberland.  At  Queeusberry  liay 
in  Cummertrees  parish,  still  farther  eastward,  vessels  of  small  burden 
find  ready  shelter  from  north  and  north-west  winds ;  and  at  various 
spots  along  the  coast  of  Doruock  and  Gretna  parishes  (the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  shore  of  the  county),  vessels  of  100  tons  burden 
discharge  coals  aud  slate  :  grain  and  potatoes  beiug  exported  in  return, 
to  a  large  amount,  to  Liverpool  and  other  places  on  the  English 
coast. 

The  Solway  Frith  is  narrowed  by  two  promontories,  Tordoff  point 
on  the  south  coast  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  Bowuess  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Cumberland,  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles.  Passing  these 
points  the  channel  inland  expands  rapidly,  and  is  ultimately  divided 
into  the  smaller  channels  of  the  rivers  Esk  and  Eden ;  the  extensive 
Rockcliff  sands  being  outspread  between  the  Scottish  and  English 
rivers.  The  tide  of  the  Solway  flows  directly  east  with  great  rapidity, 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  sand,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Frith 
is  consequently  at  once  difficult  and  dangerous.  "  During  spring 
tides,  and  particularly  when  impelled  by  a  strong  south-wester,  tho 
Solway  rises  .with  prodigious  rapidity.  A  loud  boomiug  noise 
indicates  its  approach,  and  is  distinguishable  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  .  .  .  The  tide-head,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  from  4  to  6  feet 
high,  chafed  into  spray,  with  a  mighty  trough  of  bluer  water  behind, 
swelling  in  some  places  into  little  hills,  and  in  others  scooped  into 
tiny  valleys,  which,  when  sun-lit,  form  a  brilliant  picture  of  them- 
selves." (M'Diarmid's  '  Picture  of  Dumfriesshire.') 

The  priucipal  rivers  in  the  couuty  are  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk. 
The  Nith  enters  the  county  from  Ayrshire,  aud  runs  in  a  south-east 
direction  in  a  very  winding  course  above  40  miles,  passing  Sauquhar, 
Thornhill,  and  Dumfries.  About  9  miles  below  Dumfries  it  falls 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  surrounding  mountains  and  ridges 
approach  near  each  other  above  Drumlanrig  castle,  in  the  south  of 
Durisdeer  parish,  and  also  near  Blackwood,  not  far  above  Dumfries, 
and  divide  the  vale  of  the  river  iuto  three  portions,  which  have 
been  named  the  Vale  of  Sauquhar,  the  Vale  of  Closeburn,  and  the 
Vale  of  Dumfries.  The  tributary  streams  which  join  the  Nith  are 
the  Cluden,  Scaur,  Shiunel,  Cample,  Carron,  Meuock,  Euchan,  Crawick, 
aud  Killoe.  Its  banks  are  almost  everywhere  adorned  with  gentle- 
men's seats  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  Annan  rises  near  the  sources 
of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed,  among  the  mountains  near  Moffat  surrounding 
Erickstaue  and  the  singular  deep  and  caverned  glen  called  '  the, 
Devil's  Beef  Tub,'  and  runs  a  course  nearly  south  of  about  30  miles. 
It  enters  the  Solway  a  little  below  the  burgh  of  Annan.  Tho 
tributary  streams  that  flow  iuto  the  Annan  are  the  Mein,  Wamplirnv, 
Evan,  Milk,  Dryfe,  Kinuel,  Ae,  and  Molt'at.  A  beautiful  ridgo 
crosses  the  vale  of  this  river  from  Kirkwood  by  Murraythwaitu  t<> 
Mount  Annan,  In  the  bed  of  the  Kiuiiel  is  a  rock  called  Wallace's, 
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Leap,  DMT  which  place  Wallace  is  said  to  hare  concealed  hinuelf 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  The  Etk  rises  in  the  mountain*  on  the 
borders  of  Selkirkshire,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  above  SO  mile* 
in  the  county,  passes  Langholm  and  Canonbie,  and  forms  for  one 
mile  the  boundary  with  England  ;  after  which  it  enters  Cumberland, 
and  turns  wertward  through  an  open  country  by  Longtown  into  the 
Solway  Frith.  This  river  receives  in  it*  course  the  Riddel,  Tarras, 
Wauchope,  Ewes,  Maggot,  and  Black  Eak.  The  Kirtle  U  a  small 
river  that  enters  the  Solway  Frith  a  little  distance  from  the  river 
Sark,  a  border  stream,  forming  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Scotland  for  some  distance  before  it  enters  the  Solway.  Both  these 
rivers  rise  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm,  and 
pursue  a  southern  course  of  about  20  miles.  The  Lochar  is  a  rivulet 
which  rises  in  Tinwmld  parish,  a  few  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  runs 
about  13  miles  in  a  very  serpentine  course,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Solway,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,  and  near  the 
ruins  of  Caerlaverock  Castle.  The  larger  rivers  contain  salmon, 
herlings,  parr  or  samlet,  and  sea-trout  These,  and  also  flounders 
and  cod,  and  occasionally  turbot,  soles,  and  herrings  are  taken  hi  the 
Solway  Frith.  Along  the  shore  considerable  quantities  of  cockles 
and  mosMls  are  gathered  by  the  poorer  people.  The  smaller  rivers 
contain  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lochmaben 
are  nine  lakes,  five  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  ancient 
royal  castle  of  Lochmaben  stands  upon  a  very  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  castle-loch,  which  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  mountain  lake  called  Loch  Skeen,  situated  iicar  the 
head  of  Moffat  Water,  is  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  This  lake  feeds  the  well-known 
cascade  called  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  and  is  well  stocked  with  delicate 
trout  of  a  large  size.  There  are  several  other  lochs  or  lakes  of  less 
extent  throughout  the  county. 

Dumfriesshire  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  by  turnpike 
and  other  roads.  The  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  road  enters  the  county 
at  Sark  bridge,  and  passes  through  Gretna,  Annan,  Dumfries,  and 
Sanquhar.  Another  main  road  to  Glasgow  passes  through  Gretna, 
Ixxskerby,  and  Beattock  bridge.  A  line  of  road  leads  from  Carlisle 
towards  Portpatrick,  by  Annan  and  Castle  Douglas.  A  turnpike 
road  extends  from  the  town  of  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh  by  Moffat. 
The  roads  in  general  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  safe  and  easy 
communications  have  been  opened  through  several  parts  of  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  Glasgow  and  South-Weutem,  the  Carlisle 
and  Nithsdale,  and  the  Caledonian  railways  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dumfriesshire  communication  to  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  immediate  access  to  the  steamers  which  sail  for  Ireland 
from  the  west  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

Otology,  Miiuraloffi/,  <t-c.— The  largest  portion  of  Dumfriesshire 
consists  of  the  grauwacke  rock,  trap  occurring  here  and  there,  but 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk  there  exists  a  great 
variety  of  other  formations,  while  along  the  shore  or  southern  part 
of  the  county  a  bed  of  sandstone  extends  with  but  little  interruption. 
In  the  upper  part  of  Nithsdale  there  are  two  coal-fields,  one  at  New 
Cumnock,  a  continuation  of  the  Ayrshire  strata;  and  one  around 
Sanquhar  of  an  independent  formation.  Below  this  there  is  an 
extensive  bed  of  old  red-sandstone,  in  which  are  the  valuable  lime- 
beds  worked  at  Closeburn  and  Barjarg:  the  lowest  basin  is  that 
around  Dumfries,  which  consists  of  the  new  red-sandstone  alone,  and 
which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  sandstone 
of  Cumberland.  On  the  borders  of  the  lower  portion  of  Nithsdale 
and  Annandale,  a  stratum  of  limestone  is  found  which  runs  east 
through  Eskdale  until  it  is  merged  in  the  great  limestone  formation 
of  Northumberland  ;  this  stone  U  worked  at  Kilheod  in  Anuandale. 
In  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Annan  there  is  also  an  extensive 
bed  of  sandstone  similar  to  that  around  Dumfries,  well  known  to 
geologists  from  the  impressions  of  the  footsteps  of  an  animal  of  the 
tortoue  kind  found  at  Corncockle  Quarry,  near  Lochmaben.  A  little 
lower  down  the  vale  of  Annan  some  interesting  igneous  formations 
exist.  ('  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  St  Mungo,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Jamieson.)  The  lower  portion  of  Eskdale  contains  besides  the 
limestone  already  mentioned,  a  bed  of  coal  which  is  advantageously 
worked  at  Canonbie. 

At  Wanlockhead,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  and  near 
Letdhilli,  in  Lanarkshire,  are  extensive  lead-mine*.  From  this  lead 
diver  is  extracted  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ounces  in  the 
ton.  There  are  three  veins  of  mineral  here  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  9  feet.  Gold  is  occasionally  found  in  the  mountains 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  veins  of  quartz,  or  washed  down  into  the 
nand  of  the  rivulet*.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  800  men  were 
employed  for  several  summers,  and  are  said  to  have  collected  gold 
to  the  value  of  100,0001.  The  largest  piece  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  now  In  the  British  Museum,  and  weighs  four  or  five 
ounce*.  An  antimony  mine,  discovered  at  Gleud  inning  in  1760,  was 
wrought  for  five  yean  from  1703.  The  ore  was  a  sulphuret  which 
yielded  about  60  per  cent,  and  100  tons  of  metal  were  obtained. 
The  vein  seldom  exceeded  20  inches  in  thickness,  and  contained 
blende,  calcareous  spar,  and  quar>.  •  »rv  and  manganese  have 

been  met  with  in  small  quantities ;  the  former  in  the  parish  ol 
Middlebie.  Ironstone  exist*  in  tome  places  in  spheroidal  masses,  and 
in  beds  and  bogs,  but  no  iron  is  worked  from  ores  in  the  county 


Gypsum  occurs  in  thin  veins.  FloeU-trap  is  found  on  the  sum 
some  of  the  mountains,  and  generally  in  the  shape  of  mountain  caps. 
Boulders  of  granite  and  sienite  are  found  in  various  places,  the  bitter 
most  frequently  in  the  low  part  of  the  county.  The  variety  of  the 
grauwacke  in  the  vicinity  of  Moflat  is  peculiar,  and  wat  long  regarded 
u  of  igneous  origin.  It  forms  an  excellent  building  stone.  Sir  R. 
Murchison  discovered  in  it  some  interesting  organic  remains.  About 
a  mile  from  Moffiit  is  a  celebrated  mineral  water  similar  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  and  about  S  miles  distant,  in  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  Uartfell,  Is  a  chalybeate  spring.  There 
are  also  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm,  Annan, 
and  Lochmaben,  and  in  other  localities. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — That  part  of  the  county  which 
adjoins  the  Solway  Frith  is  low  and  warm.  The  mountainous 
district  is  cold  and  bleak,  but  seldom  remains  long  covered  with  snow. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  moist  and  in  general  mild  ami  salubrious. 
The  spring  is  generally  late.  The  soil  in  the  lower  district*  in  light  and 
;ravelly,  or  sandy.  Along  the  margins  of  the  great  rivers  are 
considerable  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Peat-moss  prevails  on  many 
of  the  hills,  and  in  some  of  the  vales  :  the  most  extensive  moss  being 
-hat  of  Lochar,  near  Dumfries,  which  U  11  or  12  miles  long,  and 
between  2  and  3  miles  brood.  Clay  is  found  extensively  as  a  cub- 
soil,  and  in  a  few  places  as  a  soil  mixed  with  other  substances.  In 
Annandale  and  Nithsdale  dry  soil  prevails.  Farms  of  arable  land  are 
generally  let  on  leases  of  15,  19,  or  21  years.  On  sheep-farms  the 
ordinary  leases  are  from  9  to  13  years.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated more  extensively  than  any  other  crop,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  Potatoes  are  much  used  in  fattening 
cattle  and  pigs.  A  great  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  the  best 
quality  is  cured  in  this  county,  and  sent  to  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Newcastle. 

The  farm  implements  in  use  are  similar  to  those  in  Cumberland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the  use  of  which  is  in  some  placet 
much  laid  aside,  and  the  scythe  substituted  for  it  The  horses  in 
general  ore  of  a  middle  size,  and  are  the  result  of  many  crossings  of 
different  breeds.  The  quality  of  the  cattle  and  cheep  stocks  hat 
been  much  improved.  The  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  mostly  prevails, 
except  for  the  dairy,  for  which  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  are 
preferred.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breed) : 
these  have  been  crossed  by  the  Leicesters,  and  the  offspring  answer* 
exceedingly  well,  and  makes  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer.  Pigs  are 
kept  by  the  farmers  and  cottars  in  great  number*.  Sheep-farms  vary 
in  size  from  300  to  3000  acres,  and  two  sheep  for  three  acres  may  be 
considered  an  average  number  of  stock.  Arable  farms  extend  from 
50  to  600  acres;  many  are  about  100  or  150  acres.  Some  farms 
contain  both  sheep-walk  and  arable  lands,  and  these  are  considered 
the  most  convenient  and  productive.  Arable  farms,  and  those  of 
small  size,  prevail  on  the  low  grounds  and  near  the  market-towns  and 
villages.  Those  of  larger  extent,  where  posture  greatly  preponderates 
are  more  distant,  and  situated  on  higher  ground. 

Most  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  and  well 
arranged;  they  are  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and  generally 
covered  with  slate.  Great  improvements  have  been  also  made  in  the 
churches,  schools,  roads,  and  fences.  There  arc  three  district  farming 
societies,  to  the  premiums  awarded  by  which  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  usually  contributes. 

Diriiiont,  <tc. — Dumfriesshire  is  within  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  synod  of  Dumfries,  which  extends  also  over  parts  of 
some  other  counties,  and  comprehends  55  parishes,  forming  five 
presbyteries :  Dumfries,,  Lochmaben,  Annan,  Peupout,  and  Laugholm. 
The  number  of  clergymen  within  ite  limits  is  55,  and  of  these  43  are 
in  this  county,  in  the  43  parishes  into  which  it  is  divided;  and 
seven  clergymen,  in  connection  with  the  Establishment,  officiate  in 
chapels  of  ease.  There  are  besides  about  40  chapels  for  Free  Church 
and  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other  Dissenters.  1'rior 
to  the  year  1756,  there  were  three  jurisdictions  in  the  county, 
namely,  the  sheriffship  of  Nithadale,  the  stewnrlry  of  Annandale, 
and  the  regality  of  Kxkdalo,  each  comprehending  the  portion  of 
territory  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  three  rivers  after  which  they 
are  respectively  named;  Esk  on  the  east,  Nith  ou  the  wc.«'t,  and 
Annan  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  There  is  now  one  sheriff  for  tho 
county,  though  tho  districts  still  preserve  their  ancient  name*. 

\\  I'liiu  this  county  are  four  royal  burghs,  AN* AS,  DUMFRIKS, 
LociutABEK,  and  SANQUHAR,  which  are  described  under  their 
respective  name*.  The  other  more. important  towns  of  the  shire  are 
Langholm,  Lockerbie,  and  Moffat 

Langhalm,  population  1406,  is  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town, 
29  miles  E.N.E.  from  Dumfries,  well  built  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  picturesque  woodland  and  mountain  scenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Esk.  It  consist*  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  is  a  town-hall  and 
jail  in  the  market-place.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
modern  village  of  New  Langholm.  \S  caving  and  stocking-making  are 
the  principal  occupations.  Beside*  the  parish  church  there  are  a 
Free  church,  two  chapels  for  United  I'rexliyteriiius,  two  Endowed 
schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  market  in  held  weekly  on  Wednesday. 
There  are  two  woollen  manufactories.  Mr.  Telford,  the  civil  engineer, 
who  was  a  native  of  E*kdale,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  to 
a  stonemason  in  Langholm,  left  10004  to  the  Laugholm  library.  On 
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an  eminence  near  the  tpwu  is  a  monument  to  the  late  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Eskdale.  In  the  vicinity  are 
Langholm  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Broomholm, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Maxwell 

Lockerbie,  population  1 569,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  market-town  in 
the  parish  of  Dryfeadale,  situated  between  the-  rivers  Annan  and 
Milk,  12  miles  E.  from  Dumfries.  The  parish  church,  the  Free 
church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  two  libraries,  a  public 
reading-room,  the  parochial  school,  and  some  other  schools  are  in  the 
town.  Thursday  is  the  market-day.  The  town  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  lamb  and  wool  markets.  The  winter  weekly  markets 
are  principally  for  pork.  In  the  parish  are  the  remains  of  eight 
Roman  and  British  encampments.  Armour  and  weapons  have  been 
found  in  the  parish ;  and  of  the  great  Roman  road  from  England 
which  traversed  this  county  and  Ayrshire,  there  are  distinct 
traces. 

Moffat,  population  1491,  in  the  parish  of  Moffat,  is  situated  near 
the  river  Annan,  20  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dumfries.  It  is  protected 
on  the  north-east  by  a  noble  screen  of  lofty  mountains.  Mofiat  is 
much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  springs.  Here  are  baths,  assembly- 
rooms,  a  Parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presby- 
terians, and  subscription  and  circulating  libraries.  A  weekly  market  is 
i  Friday.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  old  caves  at  Newton,  Earl 
ph's  tower,  Craigiu  Wood,  Bellcraig  Rock  and  Linn,  and  the 
well-known  fall  called  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail.  Since  the  opening  of 
edonian  railway,  visiters  to  Moffat  have  increased,  and  the 
town  is  being  proportionately  enlarged. 

The  following  villages  may  also  be  mentioned  : — 

2>untcore,  about  9  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries :  population  of  the 
parish  1578.  In  the  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  encamp- 
ment, and  the  ruins  of  the  old  towers  of  Lag,  of  Bogrie,  and 
SuudaywelL  Duriideer,  population  of  the  parish  1795,  only  claims 
notice  as  containing  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Drumlanrig  Castle,  surrounded  by  a  very  beautiful  demesne.  Eccle- 
fecftan,  population  of  the  parish  of  Hoddam  1797,  a  neat  village  on 
the  Glasgow  and  London  road,  at  which  a  market  is  held  every 
month  on  a  Friday,  and  a  pork  market  weekly  during  winter.  There 
is  here  a  large  and  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Annan.  The  Caledonian 
railway  has  a  station  here.  The  manufacture  of  ginghams  is  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  is  a 
mile  from  the  village,  where  there  are  a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  Graitney,  or  Oretna  Green,  population  of  the 
parish  1330,  formerly  a  burgh  of  barony,  now  a  small  village,  long 
celebrated  for  the  clandestine  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers,  is  situated 
about  9  miles  N.  from  Carlisle,  within  a  mile  of  the  English  border ; 
on  which  border  also  it  Sol  way  Moss,  remarkable  for  a  battle  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  a  village  in  Glencairu  parish,  about 

15  iiiilus  N.\V.  from  Dumfries.  The  houses  are  neat  and  substantial; 
but  there  is  neither  trade  nor  manufacture.  The  parish,  which  in 
1851  contained  1980  inhabitants,  has  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians,  three  parochial  schools,  and  three  subscription 
libraries.  In  the  village  is  a  stone  cross,  dated  1638. 

Bittory,  Antir/uitirs,  &c. — The  Selgovte  were  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  county.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dumfries- 
shire formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Valentia.  [BRITANNIA.]  In 
the  8th  century  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Picts,  who  dis- 
membered Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire  from  the  Northumbrian 
monarchy.  Until  the  reign  of  James  IV.  this  county  was  much 
harassed  by  the  feuds  of  rival  chieftains,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
the  borders  it  was  also  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  English  and  to 
frequent  predatory  warfare.  At  a  later  period  the  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  borders 
were  for  a  considerable  time  infested  with  daring  bands  of  smugglers. 
In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  but  particularly  in  the  latter, 
the  country  districts  endured  various  outrages,  and  the  county  town 
sustained  great  damage. 

The  remains  of  what  are  called  Druidical  temples  exist  in  the 
parishes  of  Holywood,  Gretna,  Eskdalemuir,  and  Wamphray.  Near 
Moffat  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment ;  and  in  Eskdalemuir 
pariith  of  two  stone  circles.  Two  Roman  roads  passed  through  the 
county.  Several  fortifications,  both  circular  and  square,  and  some 
large  Roman  encampments,  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  various  parts. 
There  are  ruins  of  many  old  towers,  vestiges  of  forts,  and  a  great 
number  of  cairns  in  different  places.  At  Dryfesdale  is  a  very  entire 
Brituth  fort,  and  at  Burnswark-hill,  near  Ecclefechan,  are  very  distinct 
remains  of  Roman  encampments.  There  are  also  many  moats  or 
artificial  mounts  :  of  these  Rockhall  moat,  mear  Lochmaben,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest.  Among  the  antiquities,  the  cross  of  Mark- 
land,  which  is  an  octagon  of  solid  stone,  and  a  very  curious  ancient 
obelisk,  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  found  in  the  church- 
yard of  Ruth  well,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  obelisk  is  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relievo  descriptive  of  sacred  history,  and  inscribed 
partly  with  Runic  and  partly  with  Roman  characters.  The  ancient 
buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Caerlaverock  Castle,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Solway  Frith  :  Torthorwald  Castle,  said  to  have  been  erected 
800  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  walls  are  still  standing  :  Closeburn 
Castle,  also  of  great  antiquity,  but  still  occupied  as  a  residence  : 
Morton  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 


most  romantically  situated;  and  Sanquhar  Castle.  The  ruins  of 
Langholm  Castle,  formerly  a  square  tower  belonging  to  the  Armstrongs, 
are  situated  near  the  town  of  Langholm.  In  the  same  locality  are 
traces  of  the  fosse  and  outworks  of  Wauchope  Castle.  Other  remains 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Industry,  <kc. — Agriculture  ami  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
almost  the  only  occupations  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Dumfriesshire. 
Trade  in  coals,  timber,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  towns  and  a  few  of  the 
villages  on  the  coast,  from  which  also  are  exported  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  county.  [ANNAN  ;  DUMFRIES.]  In  1851  there  was 
one  savings  bank  in  the  county,  at  Thoruhill ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was  8653Z.  3s.  6d. 

DUN-LE-ROI.     [CHER.] 

D(JNA(DA-UGAVA;  ZAPADULA),  a  considerable  river  in  Western 
Russia,  rises  from  several  springs  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Volga, 
which  flow  out  of  marshy  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vol- 
konsky  forest,  near  the  south-western  confines  of  the  government  of 
Tver.  It  winds  in  a  west-south-westerly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Dnieper,  until  it  has  passed  Vitebsk,  having  become  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  craft  at  Valisch  or  Velige,  above  Vitebsk.  Thence  it 
turns  to  the  north-west,  and  near  Dunaburg  flows  almost  due  north 
for  several  miles,  and  then  resumes  its  west-north-west  course  to 
Dunamunde,  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  or  Gulf  of  Livonia, 
in  57°  N.  lat.  From  the  town  of  Disna  in  55°  27'  N.  lat.,  28°  3' 
E.  long.,  where  the  river  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  river 
Disna  begins  to  take  a  north-westerly  course,  it  separates  the  govern- 
ments of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia,  which  lie  on  its  right  bank,  from  those 
of  Minsk  and  Kourlaud,  which  lie  on  the  left  bank.  The  entire  course 
of  the  Diina,  inclusive  of  its  windings,  is  about  655  miles ;  its  length, 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  to  the  mouth,  is  about  325  miles. 
The  fall  of  its  waters  is  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  1  foot  iu 
every  2000  fathoms  ;  and  in  its  passage  through  the  lower  part,  where 
the  land  is  more  level,  6  inches  in  every  2000  fathoms,  its  average 
fall  being  6  inches  in  every  4  versts  (about  2|  miles).  The  navigable 
portion  of  the  Diina,  namely,  from  Velige  to  Dunamunde,  is  about 
405  miles  in  length ;  but  the  navigation,  owing  to  the  variableness 
of  its  depth  (which  ranges  from  2  to  4  fathoms),  to  its  shallows,  and 
to  a  stratum  of  rock  which  runs  across  its  bed  just  above  Riga,  and 
the  sandbanks  at  its  mouth  (on  which  there  is  a  depth  varying  from 
12  to  15  feet),  is  extremely  difficult  and  even  dangerous  for  vessels  of 
any  size,  except  during  the  floods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Its  course 
above  Riga  indeed  is  not  ordinarily  practicable  for  any  but  the  flat- 
bottomed  craft  called  Struseu.  At  Riga  its  breadth  is  about  2400 
feet.  In  the  spring  the  surface  is  covered  with  rafts,  logs,  and  planks, 
which  are  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  the  provinces  which  it 
panes  through.  It  contains  several  islands  and  abounds  in  fish.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Diiua  greatly  augment  its  waters,  though  they  are 
not  of  any  great  length  :  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Toroptsa,  which 
is  navigable  from  Toropecz  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  ; 
the  Ulla,  which  flows  out  of  lake  Beloye,  and  is  navigable  for  about 
56  miles;  the  Kasplia,  which  is  navigable  from  Poritsch,  about  110 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  Ewst,  Meshna,  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vilna ;  and  the  Bolder-Aa,  which  flows 
past  Mittau,  then  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Diina  just  above  its  mouth.  The  Narofna, 
which  joins  the  Diina  on  its  right  bank,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an 
outlet  for  lake  Peipus,  and  is  from  37  to  42  miles  in  length.  The 
river  is  connected  by  canals  with  Lake  Ilmen,  the  Beresina,  and  the 
Niemen.  The  basin  of  the  Diina  comprehends  an  area  of  about 
28,350  square  miles.  By  the  Beresinski  Canal,  which  unites  the  Ulla 
with  the  Sergatcha,  the  Diina  is  connected  with  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea. 

DONABURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  north-western  part 


N.  lat.,  26°  24'  E.  long.,  and  has  6300  inhabitants.  It  was  founded 
in  1277  by  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  and  while  attached  to  the 
Polish  crown  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  voyvode,  and  castellan. 
At  the  present  day  it  has  become  of  great  military  importance  from 
the  strength  which  has  been  given  to  its  fortifications.  Dunaburg 
contains  a  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  college  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  It  has 
three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  carries  ou  considerable 
trade. 

DUNBAR,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh,  market-town, 
and  sea-port,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  county,  in  56°  0'  N.  lat.,  2°  30'  W.  long. ; 
distant  29  miles  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  1851  was  3038.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
3  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  15  councillors;  and  unites  with  Hadding- 
ton,  North  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Lauder  in  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dunbar  is  a  very  fine  old  town  ;  the  principal  street  and  the  smaller 
streets  leading  from  it  are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  ;  it  is  well  drained  naturally,  and  is  clean  and  healthy.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  gothic  building  with  a  stately  tower.  It 
contains  a  fine  marble  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  High 
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Trrai-ur.  r  .  f  S<-otlnml  to  Jamil  VI.  Tlicre  an  two  chapels  Tor 
United  Presbyterians,  one  for  the  Free  Church,  and  oat  for  Met  1 
There  an  two  commodious  Burgh  schools  and  two  Parochial  school*, 
a  mechanics  institution  and  library,  and  a  rubscriptinn  library.  The 
curing  of  herring*  u  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  many  fishermen 
from  the  neighbourhood  resorting  to  Dunbar  with  tl.i>  produce  of 
their  industry.  The  North  British  railway  has  a  station  at  Dunbar. 
The  harbour  ba*  been  much  enlarged.  A  weekly  corn-market  and 
several  annual  fain  an  held. 

The  principal  object  of  antiquarian  interest  i>  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunbar,  which  stands  upon  high  rocks  at  tin-  entranco  of  the  harbour. 
The  town-house  is  also  an  old  building.  Dunbar  wu  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  David  II.,  and  the  place  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events  in  Scottish  hintory.  The  siege  and  heroic  defence 
of  tin-  castle  by  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  Dunbar,  U  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Scottish  wars. 

(Xtw  fVatittical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Miller,  Ifalory  of  Dmbar, 
1830;  Wynton,  Ckrmiclt ;  Tytlcr,  Ilittory  of  Scotland  ;  Communica- 
tion from  l>unbar.) 

DUNBLANE.    [PERTHSHIRE.] 

DDNDALK,  tho  capital  of  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  an  assize,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Dundalk,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Costleton,  in  54°  1'  N.  lat, 
«•  24'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9995.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff  and  10  burgesses,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by 
commiwionem.  Dundalk  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  104,359  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
63,750. 

Dundalk  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  before  the  final  subjection 
of  Ireland.  For  a  short  time  it  was  the  residence  of  Edward  Bruce, 
who,  after  his  conquest  of  this  town,  was  crowned  here,  and  held  bis 
court  until  the  fatal  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  streets  of 
Dundalk  are  long  and  spacious,  and  contain  some  good  shops  and 
houses  ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  poor  and  wretched. 
The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  ancient  edifice.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists ; 
three  Endowed  schools,  an  infirmary,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market- 
bouse,  a  new  county  prison,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  paved 
and  lighted.  Tobacco,  soap,  leather,  and  pins  are  manufactured. 
Tiiiilx-r,  coal,  iron,  and  slate,  with  cattle,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs, 
which  form  the  chief  trade,  are  exported  by  steam-Teasels,  which  ply 
regularly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  The  port  and  harbour 
have  been  recently  improved  at  a  considerable  expense.  A  light- 
boose,  on  the  screw-pile  principle,  was  erected  in  1849.  There  were 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  registered  as  belonging  to  Dundalk  23 
vessel ii  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1871,  and  2  steamers  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  844.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
ami  cleared  at  the  port  during  1852  were : — Inwards,  sailing-vessels  519, 
tonnage  86,928  ;  steam-vessels  109,  tonnage  47,782  :  outwards,  sailing- 
vessels  224,  tonnage  17.074  ;  steam-vessels  105,  tonnage  46,235. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  The  assizes  are  held  here, 
also  quarter  and  potty  sessions.  The  market  is  on  Monday  ;  faint  are 
held  on  the  1 7th  of  May  and  the  third  Wednesday  of  every  other 
month  in  the  year. 

(Frascr,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thorn,  Irith  Almanac.) 

DUNDA8.     [CANADA.] 

DUNDEE,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
market-town,  and  sea-port,  in  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  tcstuary 
of  the  river  Tay,  in  50"  27'  N.  lat,  2°  68'  W.  long.,  distant  42  miles 
N.N.K.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  47  miles  by  tho  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851 
wu  78,831.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  16 
councillors,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Dundee  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  From  a  fishing-village 
it  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  gates,  and  castle,  and  was  the  residence 
of  several  kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  I. 
in  1184.  The  Cowgate  port  or  gate  is  the  only  trace  of  the  ancient 
fortification*  In  the  various  civil  wan  which  desolated  Scotland, 
Dundee  suffered  severely.  In  1651,  when  it  wu  sacked  and  burned, 
it  wu  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  Scotland.  It  is  built  on  ground 
which  rises  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  river  or  swtuary,  the  sum- 
mit behind  the  town  reaching  a  height  of  600  feet  The  town  is  also 
protected  on  the  east  side,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  great  North 
8ea  the  temperature  is  considerably  modified,  and  preserves  a  nearly 
uniform  range  throughout  the  different  seasons.  The  town  is  rather 
irregularly  built  Like  the  generality  of  old  towns  in  Scotland,  it 
originally  consisted  of  one  long  street,  and  wu  the  residence  for  part 
of  the  year  of  people  of  rank.  The  older  street*  an  narrow,  and  the 
BOOM*  in  than  «•  packed  together.  From  the  market-place,  or  II  igh- 
straet,  the  other  leading  (tracts  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
In  the  High-street  are  the  town-hall,  a  plain  edifice  with  a  steeple, 
and  piauu  below,  and  the  exchange  and  reading-room,  a  Grecian 
structure.  In  the  Ncthergate  stand  the  old  goluic  tower  or  steeple  of 
Ihindee  (160  feet  high)  and  the  three  contiguous  churches  of  tho 
Establishment  The  old  cathedral  of  Dundee,  erected,  it  is  said,  by 
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churches,  and  contained  four  places  of  worship.  The  pn)>li 
naries  occupy  an  elegant  building  in  the  Grecian  style,  recently  erected. 
In  Dock -street  are  the  custom-house  and  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  first  landing  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Dundee.  Several 
handsome  streets  have  been  opened  within  the  lost  few  yean,  and 
great  improvement/ have  been  otherwise  effected  in  the  appearr 
the  town.  Including  the  churches  already  noticed,  there  are  8  churches 
of  the  Establishment  in  Dundee,  11  uf  the  Free  Church,  6  belonging 
to  United  Presbyterians,  3  to  Independent!!,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  in 
which  the  bishop  of  Brechin  officiates,  a  Roman  Catholic  chn|  • 
chapels  belonging  to  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  of  Dissenters.  The 
Infirmary,  established  in  1795,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Ragged  and 
Industrial  school,  the  Orphan  Institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  an  asso- 
ciation for  providing  lodgings  for  the  working  classes,  are  among  tho 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  town.  An  extensive  new  building  for 
the  Infirmary,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  is  in  the  Tudor  style. 
Dundee  is  lighted  with  gas ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  brought 
from  Monikie,  about  15  miles  distant 

The  commerce  of  Dundee  hag  varied  considerably  in  its  character- 
istic features.  About  60  years  ago  7000/.  worth  of  shoes  were  annually 
exported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct  At  one  time  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  carried  on,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  woollen ;  but  tho 
permanently  prosperous  trade  of  the  town  has  been  that  arising  from 
the  linen  manufacture,  of  which  it  is  now  the  chief  seat.  In  1745 
there  were  imported  into  Dundee  74  tons  of  flax  ;  in  1815  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  and  hemp  imported  wu  about  3000  tons :  the  annual 
imports  amount  at  present  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons  of  flax  and  hemp, 
and  13,000  tons  of  jute.  In  1745  the  exports  of  manufactured  linen 
amounted  to  10,000  pieces;  in  1822  there  were  exported  263,403 
pieces ;  it  is  calculated  that  the  exports  ore  now  upwards  of  a  million 
pieces,  each  piece  containing  on  an  average  about  120  yards.  The 
manufacture  comprises  Osnaburgg,  sheetings,  canvass,  and  other  coarse 
descriptions  of  linen  cloth.  The  annual  value  of  the  lineu  manufac- 
ture is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling.  About 
40  flax-spinning  steam-power  mills  ore  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

A  short  distance  above  the  town  the  river  Tay  widens  into  a  largo 
(estuary  or  frith,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake. 
Dundee  has  consequently  been  for  a  long  period  an  important  mari- 
time port  On  December  31st,  1852,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port,  36  sailing-vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage  1179,  an 
above  50  tons,  tonnage  56,418  ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of  36  tons,  and 
8  steam-vessels  of  1660  tons.  During  1852  there  entered  the  port  in 
the  coasting  trade  : — Sailing-vessels  1479,  tonnage  123,584  ;  steam- 
vessels  148,  tonnage  28,704  :  and  there  cleared  : — Sailing-vessels  401, 
tonnage  87,977  ;  and  steam-vessels  150,  tonnage  28,191.  In  the  colo- 
nial and  foreign  trade  there  entered  411  vessels,  tonnage  63,249,  and 
cleared  278  vessels,  tonnage  44,806.  Earl  Grey's  Dock,  King  William's 
Dock,  and  Victoria  Dock  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  shipping 
of  the  port  Facilities  alike  for  building  and  repairing  ships  exist. 
There  are  several  large  establishments  for  themanufactureof  machinery. 
Since  1815  the  harbour  trustees  have  effected  great  improvements  in 
the  harbour.  The  Frith  of  Tay  is  two  miles  in  width  opposite  the 
town  ;  there  are  many  dangerous  sandbanks  in  the  (estuary,  but  they 
are  avoided  by  means  of  excellent  charts  of  the  soundings,  two 
lighthouses,  and  several  beacons. 

(New  Statittical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Dumlr/:) 

DUNFANAQHY,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Clondehorky  :.nd 
barony  of  Kilmacrconan,  is  situated  in  65  13'  N.  lat,  7°  58'  W.  long., 
distant  150  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
wu  751,  inclusive  of  162  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Dunfunoghy  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  10  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  125,666 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,392. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Dunfnnaghy  Harbour,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Sheephavcn,  close  to  the  peninsula  of  Horn  Head, 
and  is  surrounded  by  bold  and  rocky  scenery  of  great  beauty  and 
grandeur.  There  is  here  a  small  fishery.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  very  dangerous  at  low  water  from  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  l.nt  tie- 
harbour  itself  is  perfectly  secure.  Large  quantities  of  corn  are  ex ; 
from  the  quay.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  are  held  in  .line  , 
August,  October,  and  November. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Inland  ;  Thorn,  Irith,  Almanac.) 

DUNFKKMLINE,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  in  56°  6'  N.  lat,  3°  27'  W.  long.,  about  24  miles 
N.  by  K  from  the  tcstuary  at  Charlestown  and  at  Limekilns,  two  small 
ports  in  tho  parish,  and  16  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  royal  burgh  in  1451  wu  8577  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
burgh  wu  13,836.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  provost, 
4  bailies,  and  17  councillors.  Conjointly  with  Culross,  Inverkeithing, 
South  Queensferry,  and  Stirling,  tho  burgh  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

Dunfermline  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town.  The  streets  art  paved, 
and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  finest  building  is  the 
Abbey  church,  finished  in  1821,  and  built  in  consequence  of  tho  decay 
of  the  old  abbey  or  parish  church,  which  now  forms  a  porch  to  the 
new  structure.  The  Burgh  Commercial  and  the  M'Lean  schools,  a 
poor-house,  and  a  prison,  are  buildings  of  recent  erection.  An  enormous 
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meeting-house,  built  for  the  celebrated  minister  Ralph  Erskine,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church  and  two  chapels  of  ease  there  are  three  Free  Church  places  of 
worship,  three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
and  several  other  places  of  worship.  Several  schools  in  the  burgh 
are  partially  endowed.  There  are  in  the  town  a  public  library,  a 
mechanics  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  some  charitable  foundations. 
A  weekly  corn-market  is  held  on  Tuesday. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Dunfermline  is  that  of  table  linens. 
This  trade  originated  upwards  of  a  century  ago  in  the  making  of  ticks 
and  checks.  Dye-works  and  tanning  and  currying  works  employ  some 
inhabitants  of  the  burgh.  Several  spinning  factories,  chiefly  for 
making  linen-yarn  ;  rope-works,  tile-works,  and  breweries,  also  afford 
employment.  The  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railway  unites  this 
town  with  Stirling,  and  by  junction  with  the  Scottish  Central  railway 
it  connects  it  with  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland.  The  same  Hue 
communicates  with  the  Edinburgh  Perth  and  Dundee  railway. 
Charlatmcn  and  Limekilns  are  two  small  ports  iu  the  parish  principally 
for  shipping  its  mineral  productions. 

Dunfermline  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  residence  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  vestiges  of  whose  comparatively  rude 
castle  still  exist  on  a  small  hill  in  a  ravine  near  the  burgh.  In  a 
romantic  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  few  remains  of  the 
once  royal  palace,  a  building  of  great  extent  and  grandeur,  and  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Charles  I.  was  born  here, 
and  Charles  II.  inhabited  it  temporarily  in  1640.  It  is  said  that 
besides  Malcolm  III.  and  his  queen  St.  Margaret,  their  descendants 
till  the  days  of  Bruce,  and  some  noble  collateral  connections,  are 
buried  in  Dunfermline  Abbey.  The  tombstone  of  St.  Margaret  is 
still  pointed  out.  By  far  the  most  interesting  tomb  is  that  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  discovered  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the  choir  for  the 
new  church.  The  skeleton  of  the  king  was  disinterred  in  1818  and  a 
cast  talten  of  the  cranium.  The  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland  ;  it  wai  very  richly  endowed,  having  the  patron- 
age of  no  less  than  37  livings,  with  their  tithes,  and  many  properties 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  also  possessed  of  peculiar  and 
extensive  feudal  privileges.  The  fratery,  or  refectory,  with  its  fine 
gothic  windows,  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  original  buildings. 

Dunfermline  was  burned  by  both  Edward  I.  and  Richard  II.  David 
II.  was  born  at  Dunfermline.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1581  was 
subscribed  here  by  James  VI.  The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
this  monarch,  who  frequently  resided  in  the  palace.  In  1638,  1643, 
and  1650  the  various  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  were  subscribed  at 
Dunfermline ;  and  iu  1651  Cromwell's  soldiers  plundered  the  place, 
after  defeating  the  king's  troops_  in  the  battle  of  Fife. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Grose,  Ant iq utiiei  of  Scotland ; 
Tytli-r,  History  of  Scotland.) 

DUNGANNON,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  54°  32'  N.  lat.,  6°  47'  W.  long.;  distant  85  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Dublin,  and  20  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Omagh.  The  population 
in  1851  was  3835.  Dungannon  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Dungannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  19  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,440  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
54,220. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  district,  and  is  sheltered  on  ttic  west  by  a  lofty  and 
extensive  range  of  hills.  The  streets  are  well  built,  and  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Dungannon  was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
very  ancient  castle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1641.  A  small  Franciscan  monastery  was  erected  here  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  an  Endowed 
school,  a  school  supported  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ranfurley,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  fever  hospital.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
a  court-house,  a  district  bridewell,  and  a  market-house.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  of  linen  and  coarse  earthenware ;  there  is  some 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  flax,  and  coal.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
a  corn-market  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

(Frascr,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac.) 

DUNQARVAN,  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  a  market  and  sea-port  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  52°  5'  N.  lat.,  7°  37'  W.  long. ;  distant  24  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Waterford,  and  128  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  6849.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Dungarvan  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  94,046  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  31,207. 

The  castle  of  Dungarvan,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  built  by  King  John  :  it  is  now  used  for  military  purposes.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Brisky  and  Calligau,  which  here 
fall  intr  the  sea.  A  new  street  and  a  handsome  square  were  a  few 
years  back  built  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  also  erected  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Calligan,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  75  feet  in  span. 
The  church,  which  is  modern,  is  situated  on  the  shore.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  been  erected  ou  the  site  of  an  old  monastery, 
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some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  There  are  also  a  second  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  sessions-house,  a  school-house,  a  district 
bridewell,  a  market-house,  a  fever  hospital,  a  union  workhouse,  and 
the  old  castle,  which  is  used  as  a  barracks.  The  town  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  summer  visiters,  and  by  the  herring  and  hake  fisheries. 
There  is  some  trade  in  exporting  corn  and  butter  and  other  farm 
produce.  A  market  is  held  on  Saturday  :  fairs  are  held  in  February, 
June,  August,  and  November,  as  well  as  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
every  month. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thorn,  Irish  Almanac.) 

DUNGIVEN.     [LONDONDERRY.] 

DUNKELD.     [PERTHSHIRE.] 

DUNKERQUE  (Duyn  Kerclte,  Dunkirk),  a  sea-port  and  fortified 
town  in  France,  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  at 
the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Bergues,  Bourbourg,  and  Furnes,  in 
51°  2' 11"  N.  lat.,  2°  22' 46"  E.  long.,  174  miles  iu  a  straight  line 
N.  by  E.  from  Paris,  50  miles  by  railway  through  Hazebrouck  N.N.W. 
from  Lille,  and  has  26,886  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  chapel  founded  here  by  St.  Eloi,  which  from  its 
situation  among  the  sandy  downs  of  the  coast  got  the  name  of  Duyn 
Kerche,  which  in  Flemish  means  '  the  church  of  the  downs.'  In  the 
10th  century  it  was  raised  by  Baudouin  III.,  count  of  Flanders,  from 
a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  Charles  V.,  to  whom  the  town 
had  come  by  inheritance  along  with  the  rest  of  Flanders,  built  a  castlo 
to  defend  the  port,  which  has  since  been  demolished.  In  1558  the 
English,  who  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  French ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.  In  1646  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Enghieu  (afterwards  the  Great  Condd) ; 
but  it  fell  again  shortly  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
Iu  1658  Tureune,  having  defeated  the  Spaniards,  took  Dunkerque, 
which,  according  to  a  treaty  previously  concluded  with  Cromwell,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  :  four  years  afterwards  Charles  II. 
restored  it  to  France  on  condition  of  receiving  for  it  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Louis  XIV.  by  the  fortifications  he  erected  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bombard  it  in 
1695.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  fortifications  were  razed  and  the 
port  filled  up.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  port  and  fortifi- 
cations, which  had  been  partially  restored  in  the  previous  war,  were 
again  demolished ;  but  by  the  peace  of  1783  they  were  allowed  to  be 
restored.  In  1793  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the 
Duke  of  York ;  but  the  French  obliged  the  besiegers  to  retire  with 
great  loss. 

Dunkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  iu  circuit.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved ;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick.  The  public 
squares  are  spacious,  handsome,  and  regular.  The  principal  of  theso 
are  the  Champ-de-Mars  and  the  Place  Jean  Bart,  which  is  planted  with 
trees  and  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Jean  Bart,  a  distinguished  French 
naval  hero  and  a  native  of  Dunkerque.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
the  ramparts,  which  are  surrounded  by  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the 
citadel.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  church  of  St. -Eloi,  which 
though  a  gothic  structure  has  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico ;  the 
detached  belfry  in  front  of  this  church  ;  the  town-hall ;  the  barracks 
and  naval  storehouses ;  the  tower  of  the  port,  on  which  there  is  a 
lighthouse  ;  the  college,  theatre,  and  concert  rooms.  The  only  supply 
of  water  is  from  cisterns.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions.  The.  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starch, 
beer,  beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather  :  there  are  metal  foundries, 
gin  distilleries,  salt-works,  and  ship-building  yards.  As  this  port 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  the  great  manufacturing  department  of  Word 
the  trade  by  sea  is  very  considerable.  The  harbour,  which  is  chiefly 
artificial,  is  rather  shallow  and  of  difficult  entrance ;  but  the  roadstead 
is  large  and  safe.  The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with 
great  activity ;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  aud  brandies,  which  has  greatly  increased  since  Dunkerque  was 
made  a  free  port  in  1826. 

Dunkerque  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  custom-house,  a  public  library  of  18,000 
volumes,  an  exchange,  a  college,  a  school  of  navigation,  aud  two 
hospitals.  Foreigu  consuls  reside  at  Dunkerque.  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  all  the  great  commercial  centres  of  Franco 
and  Belgium. 

DUNLAVIN.     [WICKLOW.] 

DUNLEER.     [LouTH.] 

DUNMANWAY,  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  i-iver  Bandon  near  its 
head,  in  51°  43'  N.  lat.,  9°  5'  W.  long.,  distaut  33  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Cork,  1 90  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  2222. 
Dunnmnway  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  103,917  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,517. 

The  town  is  situated  on  level  ground  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  loi'ty  aud  rugged  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  built  by 
Sir  Richard  Fox,  who  also  obtained  for  it  a  charter  a*  a  market-town. 
There  are  two  churches  for  Episcopalians,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  district  bridewell.  A  Charter 
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school  was  endowed  by  Sir  Ridiard  Fox.    The  market  U  held  weekly ; 
hir.  arr  held  in  Mar,  July.  September,  and  Ootobar. 
(Fraser,  /Imdtoat  of  Irjmd  ;  Thorn,  MM  X/HMBW.) 

\MORE.     [OAI.WAY.] 
DC  SHORE,  EAST.    [WATK»ro«D.] 

DUNMOW,  frequently  called  GREAT  DUNMOW,  Essex,  a  market - 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  U  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chelmer,  in  (1*  42'  K.  lat,  0'  21' 
B.  long.,  distant  18  mil«  N.X.W.  from  Cbelnuford,  and  88  miles 
N.N.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Great 
Donmow  in  1841  wa»  3235,  including  485  inmate*  of  the  Union 
workhouse.  The  tiring  U  a  vicarage  fa  the  archdeaconry  °' .E*** 
and  diooeae  of  Rochester.  Dunmow  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25 
parishes,  with  aa  area  of  72,281  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
•_'••  "i 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  which  contain  some  good 
bourn.  The  streets  an  well  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  there 
fa  a  good  nipply  of  water.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
a  large  ancient  structure,  and  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower.  The 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There 
arc  National  and  Britinh  schools,  a  savings  bank,  almshouses,  and 
several  parochial  charities.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday  for  corn 
and  cattle;  fairs  are  held  on  Hay  6th  and  November  6th.  A  county 
court  is  ht-ld. 

(Horont,  E*tx  ;  Wright,  Ettex.) 
DUNNING.     [PERTHSHIRE,] 

DUNOIS,  a  district  of  the  former  province  of  Orlcanais  in  France, 
of  which  Chateaudun  was  the  capital  It  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  departments  of  Eure-et-Loir,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Loiret  In  the 
middle  ages  this  district  was  a  county  united  with  that  of  Blois, 
without  giving  to  its  owner  any  separate  title ;  but  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 4th  century  Hugues,  count  of  Blois,  added  to  his 
title  that  of  count  of  Duuois.  Guy,  count  of  Blois  and  Dunoi»,  sold 
his  counties  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  i.f 
France),  whose  son  Charles  bestowed  the  county  of  Dunois  upon  hie 
natural  brother  Jean,  who  took  so  eminent  a  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Englinh  from  France  under  the  designation  of  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
and  through  whom  alone  any  historical  interest  attaches  to  the 
district 

DUNOON,  Argyleshirc,  Scotland,  a  watering-place  situated  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  east  coast  of  the  county,  about  9  miles  W.  from 
Oreenock,  in  55°  57'  N.  lat,  4°  .10'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851 
was  2229.  The  old  village,  which  dated  from  the  reign  of  Robert 
Bruce,  has  been  supplanted  by  a  new  and  well-built  little  town,  sup- 
plied with  shops  of  every  description,  and  surrounded  by  handsome 
houses  and  villas.  There  is  an  excellent  pier  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  steamers  which  sail  between  Glasgow,  Dunoon, 
Rothesay,  and  other  watering-places  on  the  Clyde.  In  addition  to 
the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  a  handsome  Episcopal  chapel. 

Dunoon  was  formerly,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy, 
continued  for  tome  time  to  be,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Lismore, 
now  called  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  The  foundations  of  the  old 
castle  are  still  traceable. 

(.VOB  Slatulical  Account  <tf  Scotland.) 

DUNSE.    [BERWICKSHIRE.] 

DUNSHAl  (JHLIN,  county  of  Heath,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 

the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  53°  32'  N.  lat,  6°  83' 

W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.     The  population  in 

1851  was  422,  betides  658  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.     Dun- 

abaughlin  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an 

ana  of  108,344  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,168. 

Dunahaughlin  waa  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is  now 
of  little  importance.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
8t  Beachlan,  nephew  of  St  Patrick,  in  the  year  430.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  chapel;  and  there  are  a  court-bouse,  the  Union 
workhouse,  and  a  dispensary.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  are 
held  in  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 

(Fraser.  Uandloot  o/  Irtland ;  Thorn,  friih  Almanac.) 
lir.N  VCAHLE.  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Dun 
stable  and  hundred  of  Hanahead,  is  situated  at  the  intern. 
the  ancient  Ikrnield  and  Watling  streets,  in  61°  63'  N.  lat,  0°  31 
W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Bedford,  33  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  47A  miles  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway.     The  population  of  the  town    in  1851    was  8589. 
The  living  it  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese 
of  Ely. 

DunsUble  it  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Dunstablc  chalk  downs.  Henry  I.  founded  here  a 
priory  of  Black  Canons,  on  whom  in  1 181  he  bestowed  the  town  ant- 
all  iu  privileges,  til*  exercising  of  which  gave  rise  to  many  quarrels 
between  UM  prior,  and  the  inhabitants.  In  1 290  the  corpse  of  Queen 
Eleanor  rested  at  the  market-place,  and  a  handsome  cross  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  •rent,  but  it  wan  pulled  down  during  the  Com 
monwealth  time  as  a  relic  of  popery.  The  town  of  Dunatoble  consists 
chiefly  of  on*  main  street  and  another  which  crosses  it  The  houses 
are  in  general  built  of  brick ;  tome  of  them  are  very  old.  Tho 


Muriah  church  formed  ]>art  of  the  priory  buildings ;  the  front  •  ' 
idinoe  is  chiefly  Nurman,  and  of  uuunuol  richness.  The  interior  is 
richly  ornamented :  over  the  altar  is  a  huge  painting  by  Sir  James 
ThoruhilL  There  are  chapel,  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
lite,  National  and  British  school.,  a  Free  school,  a  Charity  school, 
and  several  almshouaes.  The  making  of  straw-plait  employs  many 
emalea.  Whiting  is  manufactured.  During  the  winter  months  many 
arks  of  large  size  are  caught  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  and  tent  to 
London  for  sale.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  on 

.IneiMlay,  Hay  22nd,  August  12th,  and  November  12th. 
IHNSTKK.    [SOMERSETSHIRE,] 

DUNW1CH.      [8CFKULK.] 

DURANCE  (the  ancient  I>mentia),  a  river  in  the  south  of  France, 
rites  in  Hont  Gencvre.  At  Briancon  it  is  joined  by  the  Guisane  and 
the  Claret,  which  flow  from  the  ridge  of  the  Alps  that  separates  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpes  from  Savoy ;  and  just  after  their  junction 
it  receives  the  Servieres,  another  small  stream.  From  Briancon  the 
Durance  flows  south-south-west  above  25  miles  to  Embrun,  receiving 
by  the  way  the  Gyronde  and  the  Quil,  and  several  small  mountain- 
streams.  The  Ubaye,  which  passes  Baroelonctte  and  receives  the 
Ubayete,  joins  the  Durance  10  miles  below  Embrun.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ubaye  the  Durance  flows  first  south-west,  then  south,  and 
then  west  by  north  135  miles,  into  the  Rhone  below  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Buech 
(which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  united  streams  of  the  Bes  and  the 
Bleone  from  Digne,  the  Aase,  the  Verdou  from  Castellane,  and  the 
Calavon  from  Apt  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  180  miles. 
No  part  of  its  course  is  navigable.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  it«  slope 
it  resembles  a  torrent  more  than  a  river,  and  sweeps  down  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sand  and  pebbles  that  its  bed,  except  at 
points  where  it  is  contracted  by  projecting  rocks  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents a  valley  deeply  covered  with  beach,  through  the  middle  of  which 
the  restless  stream  hurries  down  to  the  Rhone.  The  Durance  fills  its 
bed  only  in  time  of  floods,  which  are  frequent  and  often  disastrous, 
especially  on  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps  in  spring,  and  on 
the  fall  of  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains.  In  the  lower  part 
course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  full  of  islands.  Largo  quantities  of 
larch,  pine,  and  fir-timber  ore  floated  down  the  river  either  in  roftti  or 
in  single  trees  from  tin-  Alpine  forests  t  .  nee  they  are  for- 

warded to  different  ports  along  the  Mediterranean.     Tl 
Canal  is  fed  from  the  Durance,  and  n  portion  of  its  w.r 
ducted  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct  recently  constructed  to  riipply  tin- 
city  of  Marseille.     [BOUCHKS-DU-KHONE.] 

DURANGO.    [BASQUE  PROVIUCES.] 

DUHANGO,  a  town  in  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Durango,  is 
situated  near  24°  28'  N.  lat,  105°  W.  long.,  in  a  wide  plaii 
above  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Sierra  Mmliv,  which 
rises  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Its  population  amounts  to  upwards  of 
22,000,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numerous 
and  rich  mines  partly  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre  and  partly  east  of 
the  town.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  presents  a  very  handsome 
appearance.  Among  the  principal  building*  are  the  cathedral,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  a  mint,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  gold  and  silver  dollars  are  coined.  Iron-mines  are  worked  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town.  Woollen  stuffs  and  leather  are 
the  chief  manufactures.  Not  far  from  Durango  is  the  Brena,  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  15  mih  s  in  wiilth,  w  ; 
occupied  by  hills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered  with  scoria;  among 
them  is  a  crater  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  department  of 
Durango  is  noticed  under  MEXICAN  STATES, 

IM'KA'ZZO  (the  ancient  A/nVi/nmi'j  mul  Dyrracliium)  is  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Albania,  in  4  r  -.-J'  N.  lit.,  Hi  IV  K.  long.,  situm 
the  south  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  tbc  Gulf  of  Drin.  Epidamnus  was  a 
colony  of  Corcyra,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its  name  to  Dyrrachium. 
It  fell  under  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
and  its  harbour  became  the  principal  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  north  parts  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  The 
Romans  embarking  at  liniiKii-ium.  which  is  nearly  opposite,  landed 
at  Dyrrachium,  and  thence  by  th<  Vin  i  I'liessa- 

lonica,  on  the  ^GgeanSeo.    Pom|><  y  d.  d  -i.|.-,l  Dyrrnchiuni  with  success 
against  Cicsar  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.     After  the  fall  of  tho 
Roman  empire  Dyrrachium  came  successively  into  the  hands  • 
Goths,  Bulgarians,  and  the  Norman*  from  s'icily,  \v  th.'ir 

stronghold  in  their  wars  with  the  Byzantine  emperor*.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  token  by 
Sultan  BayazicVn.  Durazzo  has  a  safe  harbour,  which  however 
admits  only  vessels  of  moderate  draught;  larger  vessels  must  cast 
anchor  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Its  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  5000  to  10,000.  They  carry  on  an  active  import 
trade  in  British  manufactures  by  way  of  Trieste,  ami  exp 
plus  com  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  anil 
tobacco  to  Italy. 

•h  son  of  riiarle.<   II.   of  ,\ 

annimc<!,  with  the  consent  of  the  I;  i'  duke 

of  Durazzo  and  lord  of  Albania;  and  from  him  sprung  the  Durazzo 
branch  of  the  Anjcvinc  family,  who  reigned  over  Naples  and  Hungary. 
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Charlea  III.,  king  of  Naples,  was  a  grandson  of  John ;  he  died  in 
Hungary,  and  left  two  children,  Ladislaus  and  Joanna,  who  reigned  in 
succession  at  Naples,  but  both  died  without  issue. 


Coin  of  Dyrrachium. 
I'.ritish  Museum.     Actual  size.     Silver.     Weight,  469  grains. 

Dl'REN,  the  Roman  Marcodurum  (whence  its  former  name  of 
Mark-Dam),  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Diiren  in  the  government  of 
Aachen  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  on  the  Roe'r, 
18  miles  E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  50°  46'  N.  lat.,  6°  32'  E.  long., 
and  has  above  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  walled  town,  the  seat  of  a 
mining  board,  and  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  or  high 
school,  three  nunneries,  five  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churched, 
and  a  synagogue.  Diiren  has  considerable  manufactures  of  fine  and 
ordinary  woollen  cloths,  screws,  nails,  iron  and  steel  ware,  paper, 
coarse  buttons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &c.  Several  paper-mills, 
iron-foundries,  and  other  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
worked  by  water-power  derived  from  the  Roe'r.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  grain,  a  horse  market,  and  three  large  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  y  ar.  On  this  spot  several  cohorts  of  the  Ubii,  who  had  assumed 
>man  name  of  Agrippinenses,  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Civilis,  the  Batavian  leader,  in  A.D.  70.  (Tacit.  '  Hist.,'  iv.  28.) 

Charlemagne  held  assemblies  here  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Saxons 
in  A.D.  775  and  779.  Charles  V.  took  Diiren  by  assault  and  burnt  it  in 
1543.  Tho  French  in  1794  made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Roe'r ;  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

DURHAM,  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  lying  between 
54"  27'  and  65°  1'  N.  lat.,  1°  8'  and  2°  20'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  and  N.W.  by  Northumberland,  W.  by  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, S.  by  Yorkshire,  and  E.  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west,  48  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angle*  to  the  length,  is  39  miles.  Previous  to  1844  there  were  three 
detached  portions  of  the  county,  namely  :  1.  Norhamshire  and  Island- 
shire  (including  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Islands).  2.  Bedlington 
parish,  sometimes  called  Bedlingtonshire.  3.  The  parish  of  Craike. 
In  October,  1844,  by  the  Act  7  &  8  Viet.  cap.  8,  Norhamshire,  Island- 
shire,  and  Bedlingtonshire  were  incorporated  with  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  Craike  parish  with  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  which  it  is  locally  situated.  The  area  of  Durham  county  is 
973  square  miles,  or  622,476  statute  acres  :  the  population  in  1851 
was  390,997. 

Coatt,  Surface,  IlydroffrapJiy,  <tc. — The  coast  of  the  county  of 
Durham  is  generally  low.  There  are  however  several  ranges  of  cliffs, 
which  are  of  maguesian  limestone,  except  at  Seaton  Bents,  where 
they  are  formed  by  rocks  of  the  red  marl  or  new  red-sandstone 
formation. 

Durham  may  be  characterised  as  a  hilly  county.  The  western  part 
is  overspread  by  the  branches  of  the  great  Penine  chain,  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  county  flow.  The  two 
principal  branches  of  this  chain,  which  belong  to  Durham,  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Weardale  (the  valley  of  the  Wear) ;  from  the 
Yorkshire  Hills  by  Teesdale,  or  Teasdale  (the  valley  of  the  Tees) ; 
and  from  those  of  Northumberland  by  the  valley  in  which  the  Der- 
went,  a  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flows.  Large  portions  of  the  mountain 
district  consist  of  moor-lands  covered  with  heath,  or,  as  it  is  here 
termed,  '  ling.'  The  hills  north  of  Weardale  have  the  name  of  Wear- 
dale  Forest,  and  those  north  of  Teasdale  are  called  Teasdale  Forest ; 
but  they  are  bare  of  wood.  The  principal  elevations  in  the  county  are 
Kilhope  Law  (2196  feet),  Cross  Ridge,  Bolts  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier 
Law  (1678  feet),  and  Fatherly  Fell,  in  Weardale  Forest;  Pike  Law, 
West  Pike,  Manner  Gill  Fells,  and  Eglestone  Bank,  in  Teasdale  Forest; 
Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchester  Common,  south-east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent  (1018  feet) ;  and  Brandon  Mount  (875  feet),  south-west  of  the 
city  of  Durham.  The  moors  are  chiefly  occupied  as  pasturage  for 
sheep  of  the  black -faced  kind,  and  for  a  few  young  cattle  and  horses. 
The  best  wooded  part  of  the  county  is  the  vale  of  Derwent,  which 
produces  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  and  alder,  and  a  quantity  of  underwood, 
especially  hazel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  with  their 
tributaries.  The  Tyne  drains  the  northern  parts,  the  Wear  the  middle, 
and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tyne  [NORTHUMBERLAND]  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county  for  about  18  miles,  from  the  junction  of  the  Stanley 
Burn  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  navigation  extends  from  above 
Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  Its  Durham 
affluents  are  the  Derwent  and  Team  rivers  and  the  Stanley  and 
He<l  worth  burns.  The  Derwent  rises  In  Northumberland,  and 
flowing  east,  reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  source,  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  along  which  it  flows  with  a  winding 


course  north-eastward  for  about  30  miles,  flowing  into  the  Tyne 
about  3  miles  above  Newcastle.  For  about  21  miles  of  its  course 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  Team  rises  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Pike,  and  flows  first 
east  by  north  and  then  north  by  west  about  13  miles  into  the  Tyne, 
about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The  Stanley  Burn  and  the  Hedworth 
Burn  are  only  4  or  5  miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  and  south-east 
above  4  miles  (in  which  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  Kilhope 
Burn),  to  Bowertree  or  Burtree  Ford.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the 
Wear  flows  east  by  south  18  miles  through  the  wild  and  romantic 
district  of  Weardale,  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  River,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  and  receiving  on  the  right  bank 
the  Irshope,  Harthope,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Westenhope,  Snowhope, 
and  Bollihope  burns ;  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Middlehope,  Rook- 
hope,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,  Wescrow,  Houslip,  and  Eals  burns,  all 
of  which  are  small.  From  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn,  the  Wear 
flows  still  east  by  south  6  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland,  where  it  receives 
the  Qaunless,  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very 
winding  course  about  36  or  37  miles  past  Durham  and  Chester-le- 
Street  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Sunderland.  Below  Durham  the 
Wear  receives  the  Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Burn  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  Lumley  Burn  on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  near 
Chester-le-Street.  The  whole  course  of  the  Wear  may  be  estimated  at 
about  65  miles,  for  about  1 8  or  20  miles  of  which,  namely,  up  to  the 
city  of  Durham,  it  is  navigable.  It  is  crossed  at  Sunderland,  near  its 
mouth,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet 
above  high  water-mark.  The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  from 
the  export  of  coals  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 

The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the  slope  of  Cross  Fell  (2901  feet 
high),  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  joined  by  the  Trout 
and  Crook  becks,  and  upon  its  junction  with  the  Crook  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Durham,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles 
from  Westmoreland,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  from 
Yorkshire.  The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches  Sockburn, 
nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  east-south-east;  thence  it  flows 
nearly  30  miles  north-east  into  the  German  Ocean,  its  total  course 
being  between  80  and  90  miles.  The  valleys  watered  by  the  affluents 
of  the  Tees  above  Barnard  Castle  open  laterally  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tees,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  picturesque  scenery.  A 
ridge  of  trap  rocks  across  which  the  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Maize  or  Marys  beck,  forms  a  series  of  falls  in  a 
distance  of  596  yards  which  offer  a  fine  contrast  )x>  the  still  water  of 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expands  just  above. 
Some  miles  below  these  falls  and  three  miles  above  the  village  of 
Middleton  in  Teasdale,  basaltic  rocks  form  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Below  Barnard  Castle  the  Tees  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Greta 
from  Yorkshire,  and  on  its  left  bank  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop 
beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel  winds  very 
much.  At  Croft,  near  Darlington,  it  receives  on  the  left  the  river 
Skerne,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepool,  has  a  very 
winding  course  to  the  south-south-west,  of  more  than  25  miles, 
receiving  several  streams  by  the  way,  and  passing  the  town  of  Dar- 
lington just  before  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  Below  the  town  of 
Stockton  the  Tees  is  joined  by  the  Hartburn  and  BiUingham  becks, 
and  at  Greatham  Fleet,  near  its  mouth,  by  the  Elmeldon  beck  united 
with  another  from  Greatham.  The  wide  aostuary  of  the  Tees  is  navi- 
gable for  colliers  and  other  large  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and  for  small 
craft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yarm  in  Yorkshire :  the  navigation 
has  been  shortened  by  a  cut,  by  which  a  considerable  bend  ii>  the 
river  is  avoided. 

Thete  are  several  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between 
the  Wear  and  the  Tees.  They  are  called  Deans,  as  Ryhope  Dean, 
Seaham  Dean,  Dalton  Dean,  Hawthorn  Dean,  Castle  Eden  Dean,  and 
Hasledon  Dean. 

The  river  navigation  of  Durham,  comprehending  only  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  border  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  There  are  no  canals  or  artificial 
cuts,  except  the  one  already  noticed,  which  was  made  to  shorten  the 
winding  course  of  the  Tees. 

The  old  mail-road  to  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  the 
north  of  Scotland  crosses  this  county  from  south  to  north.  It  enters 
it  at  Croft  bridge  over  the  Tees,  and  passes  through  Darlington, 
Durham,  Chester-le-Street,  and  Gateshead,  where  it  quits  the  county, 
crossing  the  Tyne  to  Northumberland.  Two  other  roads  from  London 
to  Durham  city  branch  off  from  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail-road  at 
Scotch  Corner,  in  Yorkshire,  and  enter  the  county  by  Pierce  bridge 
over  the  Tees.  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  passing  through 
the  villages  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  the  left-hand  road  through 
Bishop  Auckland.  They  reunite  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auckland 
and  fall  in  with  the  Edinburgh  mail-road  near  Sunderland  bridge 
over  the  Wear,  about  4  miles  before  reaching  Durham.  The  road 
from  London  to  Sunderland  branches  off  from  the  Edinburgh  mail- 
road  at  Thirsk  in  Yorkshire,  and  proceeds  by  Yarm,  upon  leaving 
which  town  it  crosses  the  Tees  into  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
proceeds  forward  to  Stockton,  and  thence  to  Sunderland,  There  are 
several  other  important  roads  in  the  county. 
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Durham  has  numerous  railways  constructed  by  the  coal-owners  for 
the  conveyance  of  coals  from  the  piu  to  the  riven  Tyne  and  Wear, 
where  they  are  shipped.  The  principal  passenger  lines  aro  the  York 
Newcastle'  and  Berwick  railway,  and  its  branches.  The  main  line 
eaters  the  county  at  Croft  bridge,  and  passes  through  it  in  a  generally 
northern  direction  for  about  45  miles,  forming  part  of  the  great 
railway  communication  between  Scotland  and  the  Metropolis.  Its 
principal  branches  in  the  county  are  the  Hartlepool  branch,  which 
unites  Hartlepool  with  the  main  line,  the  Brandling  junction,  which 
connects  Sooth  Shields  and  Sunderland  with  the  main  line,  and  the 
Durham  and  Sunderlaud  branch.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
Wear  Valley  and  Redcar  line  runs  along  the  south  and  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  from  Cold  Kowley  to  Hartlepool.  The  Stockton 
Hartlepool  and  Clarence  railway  passes  from  oast  to  west  through 
the  centre  of  the  county,  and  like  the  other  trunk  lines  has  several 
branches  of  greater  or  less  length. 

Qtotoyy,  Mineralogy,  Jtc.— The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tees, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Skerne,  and  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  to  Hartlepool  aro  occupied  by  the  red  marl  or  new  red-sand- 
stone, the  uppermost  of  the  formations  which  are  found  in  the  county. 
Among  the  strata,  of  the  formation  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  brick- 
red  colour  predominates.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
coal  by  boring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without  success,  though  the 
pit*  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more  than  700  feet  The  newer 
magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  red  marl :  it  extends  along  the  coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  to  the 
junction  of  Staindrop  beck  with  the  Tees,  between  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle :  its  inland  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  southward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  gradually  diverging  from  the  coast-line  to  the 
village  of  Coxhoe,  between  Durham  and  Stockton ;  and  thence  south- 
west to  the  Tees.  Along  the  coast  the  upper  stratum  of  the  limestone 
is  a  species  of  breccia,  with  which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  the 
cliff  are  filled  ;  the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  white  colour 
inclining  to  buff;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  becomes  indistinct, 
the  rock  is  of  a  crystalline  and  cellular  texture,  and  of  a  light-brown 
colour.  The  thickness  of  the  limestone  formation  varies.  At  Pallion, 
near  Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  70  feet  thick ;  near  Hartlepool  it 
has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  300  feet  without  penetrating 
through  it  Along  the  coast  the  strata  dip  to  the  south-east  Galena 
is  the  only  ore  that  Mr.  Winch  observed  in  this  limestone,  and  few 
organic  remains  are  found  in  it  In  this  formation  along  the  coast 
are  caverns  and  perforated  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intersect  the  coal- 
measures  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-fields,  one  crosses 
the  Tyne  into  Durham  county,  near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Wear  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  the  south 
part  of  the  county  is  a  remarkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  Cockfield  to  Bolam,  where  the  coal-measures  dip  beneath 
the  newer  magnesian  limestone :  a  dyke  of  similar  kind  and  in  just 
the  same  line  intersects  the  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  crosses 
the  bed  of  the  Tees  near  Yarm  into  Yorkshire.  In  Mr.  Greenough's 
'Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales'  the  Cockfield  dyke  and  that 
which  crosses  the  Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke, 
extending  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tees  near  Eglestone,  through 
the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (or,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  the  coal-measures,  the  newer 
conglomerate  or  magnesian  limestone,  the  red-sandstone,  the  has,  and 
the  inferior  oolite,  in  all  65  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  The  coal  in 
contact  with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder;  and  the 
sulphur  is  sublimed  from  the  pyrites  near.  Besides  the  fissures  filled 
with  basalt,  others  of  a  different  nature  intersect  the  coal  field  :  these, 
if  large,  are  also  called  dykes;  but,  if  small,  'troubles,'  'slips,'  or 
'hitches,'  and  by  geologists  ' faults  :'  by  these  'faults'  the  strata  arc 
thrown,  that  is,  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  on  the  other,  many 
feet  Other  irregularities  are  observed  in  the  coal-measures.  Mineral 
springs  and  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 

The  coal-field  of  Durham  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  district 
occupied  by  the  millstone  grit  This  district  extends  westward  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  Eglestonc,  and  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn 
thence  northward  to  Bollihope  beck,  along  that  stream  to  the 
Wear  above  WoUingham,  and  thence  north-west  to  the  Derwent 
at  Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into  North- 
umberland, skirting  the  west  side  of  the  coal-field ;  and  southward 
into  Yorkshire  where  it  extends  between  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
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beds  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated 
at  900  feet  thick  ;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  "  The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  by  the  provincial  name 
of  '  plate,'  with  which  various  beds  of  sandstone,  differing  in  hardness 
and  texture,  and,  according  to  these  differences,  distinguished  a*  free- 
Intone,  grind 
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stone,  and  millstone,  occur  :  of  the  mill- 


•tone  only  one  bed  is  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  is  about  30  feet 
This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  strata  on  the  Derwent,  where  it  crops 
••••«  not  occur  farther  west"      (Phillips  and  Conyboarc, 


Outlines  of  the  OeoL  of  England  and  Wales.')    The  millstone  bed  is 
quarried  on  Muggleswick  Fell,  and  between  WoUingham  and  Stanhope 
n  Weardale.     Towards  the  lower  part  uf  this  formation  tw« 
xA»  of  limestone  occur,   alternating  with  some  occasional   seams 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  west  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
millstone  grit,  is  occiipiAl  by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone. 
The  limestone  beds  in  this  formation  repeatedly  alternate  with  beds 
of  siliceous  grit  and  slate-clay.  Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  account  we 
iiave  largely  borrowed,  classes  both  the  millstone  grit  and  the  moun- 
tain limestone  formations  under  the  common  designation  of  the  lead- 
mine  measures.  He  estimates  their  joint  thickness  at  from  about 
2700  feet  to  2750  feet,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  limestone 
beds  at  570  feet :  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given 
above,  that  of  the  mountain  limestone  will  be  about  1800  feet  or 
1S50  feet,  of  which  the  limestone  beds  amount  to  570  feet :  this 
includes  about  250  feet  of  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  lym,-  immediately 
above  the  old  red-sandstone,  which  is  the  formation  subjacent  to  the 
mountain  limestone.  The  limestone  beds  are  the  most  characteristic 
of  this  formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.  The  bed 
called  '  the  groat  limestone'  is  from  60  to  nearly  70  feet  thick,  and 
consists  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated  clay.  It  is  the  upp- T- 
uiost  bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops  out  at  Frosterly,  in  We;i. 
between  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope,  where  it  is  quarried  in  large 
quantities  for  agricultural  uses  and  building  cement,  or  for  ornamental 
purposes  :  it  is  a  brownish-black  or  dark  bluish-gray  marble,  in  which 
bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.  '  The  scar  limestone,'  a  lower  bed 
30  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  three  strata  like  the  great  limestone, 
which  it  also  resembles  both  in  colour  and  organic  remains.  '  The 
Tyue-bottom  limestone,'  above  20  feet  thick,  b  also  divided  into  three 
strata.  '  Robinson's  great  limestone'  is  above  80  feet  thick.  All  the 
limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  contain  the  encriuus,  and  most 
of  them  also  bivalve  shells  :  one  of  them  (the  cockleshell  limestone) 
contains  oyster-shells  of  4  or  5  inches  diameter.  They  seem  to  agree 
in  every  essential  character,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native 
fossils.  The  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  thU  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  millstone  grit :  they  are  thickest  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  series.  The  beds  of  shale,  or  as  it  is  called  '  plate,' 
are  very  numerous  :  they  arc  seldom  so  much  as  40  feet  in  thickness, 
but  one  bed  is  60  feet.  Clay  ironstone  is  found  in  Teasdale. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  is  the  great  depository  of  the  metallic 
veins  of  the  district  which  comprehends  the  groat  Northumbt-i  hind 
and  Durham  coal-field.  Lead-mines  abound  in  Weanlale  and  in 
Teasdale  Forest,  and  there  are  a  few  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 
Some  of  the  fissures,  especially  those  which  range  from  north  to 
south,  are  uf  great  magnitude,  but  contain  very  little  ore ;  those  which 
run  from  south-east  to  north-west  are  most  productive.  The  same 
vein  is  productive  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  bed  which  it 
traverses  :  the  limestones  are  the  chief  depositories  of  ore,  particularly 
'the  great  limestone,'  which  is  considered  to  contain  as  much  as  all 
the  other  beds  put  together.  Galena  is  the  only  lead-ore  procured  in 
abundance  from  this  formation ;  but  white  and  steel-grained  ore  are 
occasionally  found :  silver  is  contained  iu  the  ore  in  different  propor- 
tions, varying  from  2  to  42  ounces  ill  the  fotherof  21  cuts.  :  12  ounces 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  average ;  and  if  8  ounces  can  be 
obtained  the  lead  is  worth  refining.  Newcastle  and  Stockton  are  the 
ports  at  which  lead  is  shipped.  ('  Geological  Transactions,'  vol.  iv. ; 
Phillips  and  Conybeare,  '  Outlines  of  the  Geol.  of  England  and 
Wales.') 

I'/imaie,  Soil,  Agriculture.— The  climate  of  the  county  of  Durham 
is  mild  for  its  northern  situation.  The  sea,  which  bounds  it  on  tin- 
east,  moderates  the  cold  in  winter;  and  the  surface,  being  hilly  with- 
out any  considerable  mountains,  presents  many  sheltered  valleys,  tlm 
climate  of  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  more  southern  parti 
of  the  inland.  The  soil  varies  in  different  parts ;  its  general  nature 
is  that  of  a  rather  strong  loam.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is 
a  moist  clay  loam  of  moderate  quality,  on  an  ochre  sub-oil,  wliirli 
gradually  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the  whole  of  which  last- 
mentioned  part  of  the  county  is  a  poor  peat  or  moor,  chiefly  < 
with  heath.  From  Barnard  Castle  to  Darlington  there  is  a  strip 
Ixmnded  by  the  Tees  on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam 
intermixed  with  clay.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and 
productive  farms.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tees,  Skerne,  Tyne,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  the  soil  consists  of  a  good  friable  loam,  which  is 
cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  good  management  is  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  the  occupier.  The  extent  of  moor  and  heath 
land  is  rapidly  diminishing  as  cultivation  advances.  The  wastes 
are  made  profitable  by  rearing  a  hardy  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  general  state  of  cultivation  throughout  the  county  is  above 
mediocrity;  and  improvements  have  been  readily  adopted.  The  farms 
are  not  in  general  very  large  :  the  average  size  is  from  150  to  200 
acres  of  inclosed  land.     Cattle  and  horses  are  bred  to  great  advantage, 
and  oxen  and  sheep  are  fattened  by  grazing  on  some  of  the  < 
meadows.     The  soil  and  climate  of  this  county  arc  n»t  favourable  to 
fruit-trees,  and  except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of  fnrtnn 
arc  not  mu<-!<  ii  re  are  some  good  oak  woods,  and  many 

nuw  plantations,  w  :mrc  is  freehold. 
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The  cattle  bred  iii  the  couuty  of  Durham  are  in  great  repute  all 
over  England  and  Scotland.  The  Teeswater  or  Holderness  breed  is 
the  finest  of  the  short-horns.  The  cows  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  they  give,  as  well  as  for  their  aptitude  to  fatten. 
The  oxen  are  considered  aa  the  most  profitable  breed  for  stall-feeding, 
as  they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  earlier  age  than  most  other 
breeds.  The  Durham  cow  came  originally  from  Holland,  but  it  has 
been  much  improved  by  careful  breeding.  The  milk,  although  abund- 
ant, is  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  some  of  the  smaller  breeds. 

The  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  superior  description,  both 
for  draught  and  for  the  saddle.  The  Cleveland  bays  are  preferred  for 
their  vigour  and  activity.  Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced 
by  crossing  strong  active  mares  with  blood  horses  which  have  great 
bone  as  well  as  spirit ;  or  better,  by  having  a  breed  produced  by 
selected  half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  The  young  stock  are  kept  in 
rich  and  extensive  pasture,  where  they  have  plenty  of  food  and  good 
water.  The  dry  pastures  on  the  limestone  rock  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  being  advantageous  to  the  proper  hard- 
ness of  the  hoof.  The  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  is  generally  preferred 
in  this  county.  On  the  heaths  and  moors  a  small  and  hardy  species 
of  sheep  is  found  in  considerable  numbers. 

Diririom,  Towns,  <kc. — The  county  of  Durham  is  a  county  palatine 
— that  is,  a  county  within  which  some  lord  had  a  jurisdiction  "  as 
fully  aa  the  king  had  in  his  palace;"  but  the  palatine  jurisdiction 
having  been  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  by  whom  it  was  long  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has 
b«en  for  most  practical  purposes  abolished.  The  county  of  Durham 
if  divided  into  four  wards,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Chester  ward,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  II.  Darlington 
war  1,  which  extends  from  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the 
boundary  of  the  county  on  the  west  and  south.  III.  Easington  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  the  west  by 
Darlington  ward,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Croxdale  beck  eastward  to  the  sea.  IV.  Stockton  ward, 
which  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  the  county.  Chester  and 
Darlington  wards  are  further  subdivided  into  three  divisions  each — 
Easington  and  Stockton  are  subdivided  into  two  divisions  each. 

The  county  includes  one  city,  DURHAM  on  the  Wear ;  seven  borough 
towns,  namely,  BISHOP  AUCKLAND,  on  the  Wear,  in  Darlington  ward  ; 
BARNARD  CASTLE,  on  the  Tees,  in  Darlington  ward;  DARLINGTON  on 
tho  Skerne,  in  Darlington  ward ;  GATESHEAD  on  the  Tyne,  in  Chester 
ward  ;  HARTLEPOOL  on  the  Sea,  in  Stockton  ward ;  STOCKTON  on  the 
Tees,  in  Stockton  ward ;  and  SUNDERLAND  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear, 
in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may  add  the  new  parliamentary 
borough  of  SOOTH  SHIELDS  on  the  Tyne,  in  Chester  ward.  These 
with  the  market-town  of  SEDOEFIELD  are  described  under  their 
respective  titles.  Of  the  market-towns  of  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  and 
Wolsingham,  an  account  is  here  subjoined. 

fitaindrop,  population  of  the  township  1429,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful vale  about  19  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Durham,  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  was  originally  a  royal  demesne.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are 
well-built,  form  one  wide  street  ranging  east  and  west.  Staindrop 
beck  runs  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  which  was 
formerly  collegiate,  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower.  In  the 
church  are  several  interesting  monuments.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturday  for  provisions.  There  are  congregations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers,  an  Endowed  Charity  school, 
and  an  Infant  school.  Close  to  Staindrop  is  Raby  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  castle  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  park, 
which  is  very  extensive.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  by  John  Nevill,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  14th  century; 
a  portion  is  still  more  ancient.  The  general  effect  of  the  building, 
from  its  extent  and  grandeur,  is  very  imposing.  Its  situation  is  fine  : 
it  occupies  a  rising  ground,  with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  inclosed 
with  an  embrasured  wall  and  parapet. 

Klanltope  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  21  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Durham.  The  parish,  which  comprehends  55,030  acres,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  England  :  the  population  of  Stanhope  quarter  or 
township  in  1851  was  2545,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  mines.  The 
church  is  a  plain  old  building.  There  are  in  the  town  a  ohapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  the  Hart  well  Endowed  school,  founded  in 
1724  ;  a  National  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  About  a  mile  from 
Stanhope  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  Weardale  Iron  Company. 
There  are  also  important  lead  mines  and  lime  works.  On  the  west 
"id-!  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill,  rising  to  the 
height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bank  of  the  Wear.  On  the 
Rummit  are  remains  of  some  ancient  fortifications.  The  market  is  on 
Friday  :  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

Witltinyham  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Wear  and  the  Wescrow  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wear,  about  15  miles  W.S.W.  from  Durham.  The  parish  had  in 
1851  a  population  of  4585.  The  church  contains  a  finely  executed 
font  of  Weardale  marble.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1614,  had  55  scholars  in  1851, 
of  whom  31  were  on  the  foundation.  The  income  is  about  8W.  pei 
nmi'iui.  Woollen  cloth,  spadi*,  and  edge  tools  are  manufacture'  1  hure 


Several  iron  blast  furnaces  have  been  recently  opened,  and  coal  mines 
are  worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  population  has  consequently 
:>een  more  than  doubled  in  number  since  1841.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday.  The  views  from  the  hill  above  Wolsingham  are  extensive 
and  diversified.  Two  chalybeate  springs  rise  near  the  town. 

Monk   Wearmouth   and   Bishop  Wearmouth   are   included  in  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  SUNDERLAND. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  their 
population  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars  : — 

West  Auckland,  13  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Durham  :  population  of 
the  township,  2303.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  mining  works.  Here  are  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  an 
Endowed  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Great  Aycliffe,  an  ancient 
village  on  the  Great  North  road,  14  miles  S.  from  Durham  :  popula- 
tion of  the  township,  812.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  several  corn-mills,  a  flax-mill,  a 
tannery,  and  a  rope-work.  The  York  and  Newcastle  railway  has  a 
station  at  Ayclifle.  Birtley,  10  miles  N.  from  Durham  :  population  of 
the  township  1833 ;  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  employed  in  coal- 
mines and  at  the  Birtley  iron-works.  Salt  is  made  here  from  a  salt 
spring.  There  are  in  Birtley  chapels  for  Wealeyau  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  school.  Jilaydon,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Tyne,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Durham,  has  grown  into  importance, 
chiefly  from  the  formation  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway, 
which  has  a  station  here.  The  population  is  not  given  separately 
in  the  returns.  Coal  is  extensively  sent  down  to  Shields  by  the 
river  Tyne.  A  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  Tyne  at  Blaydon. 
There  are  here  a  district  church ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  Fire-bricks, 
glass,  white-lead,  coke,  and  lamp-black  are  manufactured;  there 
are  an  extensive  iron-foundry  and  a  steam-engine  factory.  Brance- 
peth,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Durham  :  population  of  the  township, 
470.  This  village  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Nevills,  which  has  recently  undergone  a  thorough 
restoration.  The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  erected  by  the  Nevills,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  castle.  The 
grounds  of  Brancepeth  Castle  are  well  wooded,  and  are  stocked  with 
deer.  In  the  village  is  a  National  school.  Castle  Eden,  population  of 
the  parish  491,  about  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Durham,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the  neighbouring  coal-mines.  The 
colliery  company  have  established  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  An 
extensive  engine-foundry  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  local 
mineral  railways  converge  at  Castle  Eden  and  join  the  line  to  Hartle- 
pool,  which  is  the  shipping  port  for  this  district.  Eaylesdiffe,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  493,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  about  10 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Darlington.  The  village  occupies  an  elevated  site 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  cast- 
iron  bridge  of  one  arch  180  feet  in  span.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  ancient,  there  is  a  National  school.  Ford  and  HyUon, 
contiguous  townships  on  the  river  Wear,  about  4  miles  W.  from 
Sunderlaud,  have  gradually  increased  so  as  conjointly  to  form  an 
important  village  :  population  of  Ford  township,  1922  in  1851  ;  of 
Hylton  township,  546.  The  principal  occupation  is  ship-building ; 
there  are  also  earthenware,  copperas,  and  paper  manufactories,  and  an 
iron-foundry.  At  Ford  is  a  chapel  built  and  endowed  in  1817  by 
Captain  Malin,  R.N.  Greatham,  on  the  road  from  Stockton  to  Hartle- 
pool,  6  miles  S.  from  Hartlepool :  population  of  the  township,  651. 
The  principal  object  of  iiftereat  is  Greatham  Hospital,  founded  in 
1272  by  Robert  de  Stichill,  bishop  of  Durham ;  the  present  commo- 
dious building  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  also 
laid  out  the  grounds  and  plantations.  The  institution  supports  13 
brethren  and  a  master.  The  parish  church  is  modern.  Parkhurst's 
Hospital  is  an  institution  for  six  poor  widows  or  spinsters.  There  is 
an  Infant  school.  Heighington,  6 J  miles  N.N.W.  from  Darlington,  on 
the  road  to  Bishop  Auckland :  population  of  the  township,  685.  The 
parish  church,  an  ancient  gothic  structure,  has  a  fine  Norman  tower. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  The  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1601,  has  an  endowment  of  about  70Z.  a  year,  and  had  72  scholars 
in  1851.  The  village  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  trade  arising  from 
the  residence  of  several  wealthy  families  in  the  vicinity.  Hetton-le- 
Hole  is  pleasantly  situated  hi  a  vale  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Durham  : 
population  of  the  township,  5664.  The  coal  raised  from  the  Hetton 
collieries  is  carried  by  railway  to  the  river  Wear,  and  thence  by  water 
to  Sunderland  for  shipment.  There  is  also  railway  communication 
with  Suuderland.  The  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
a  National  school.  Heworth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
Jarrow  :  population,  8869.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Nether  or 
Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  modern  building. 
Some  very  ancient  coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  were 
some  years  since  dug  up  in  the  chapel-yard.  One  corner  of  this 
chapel-yard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelisk  nine  feet  high, 
fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory  of  91  persons  killed  in  tho 
explosion  of  Felling  colliery  in  1812.  There  is  a  parish  school-house, 
built  by  subscription  in  1815.  At  Heworth  Shore,  on  tho  Tyne,  are 
manufactories  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  one  for  coal  tar, 
and  works  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap-boilera  ;  also  ship-building 
yards,  a  pottery,  a  glass  house,  and  wharfs  for  the  shipment  of  grind- 
stones. Freestone  of  a  porous  character,  called  from  its  excellence  in 
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enduring  a  strong  heat  'ftnetone,'  i*  quarried  at  High  Heworth. 
BweortA,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  3  miles  &8.E.  from 
Darlington,  population  of  the  township  1164,  i*  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  and  command*  an  extensive  prospect  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tee*.  Betide*  the  parish  church  there  are  place*  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist*  and  Independents  :  there  are  also 
National  schools  and  a,  school  supported  by  the  Primitive  Methodist*. 
JemMs,  or  Yamm,  i*  between  Newcastle  and  South  Shield*;  the 
church  i*  8  mile*  from  Newcastle,  and  9)  miles  from  Shields ;  but 
when  the  tide  i*  out  a  mile  may  be  saved  between  Jarrow  and  Shields 
by  crowing  the  -Slake,1  a  reoees  in  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  which 
i*  dry  at  low  water  :  the  population  of  the  joint  township  of  Hed- 
worth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow  U  3885.  Jarrow  was  the  seat  of  a 
monastery  established  in  681  by  Benedict,  a  noble  Saxon,  who  had 
previously  founded  the  monastery  of  Monk  Wearmouth.  Jarrow 
derives  it*  chief  interest  from  it*  connection  with  the  venerable  Bode, 
who**  birth  i*  fixed  by  an  ancient  and  probable  tradition  at  the 
of  Monkton,  which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  870  the 
wa*  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  after  rising  from  it*  ruins 
wa*  again  destroyed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1070.  Some  scattered 
vestiges  of  the  monastery  still  remain.  The  church  adjoins  the  centre 
of  the  monastic  buildings  immediately  on  the  north.  The  church 
was  in  great  pert  rebuilt  in  1783.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  church,  retains  some  curious  Norman  feature*.  Roman 
inscriptions  and  pavement*  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarrow.  There 
are  large  coal-works  in  the  vicinity.  .Ship-building,  tho  manufacture  of 
canvass,  and  paper-making  afford  employment  to  many  of  tho  inha- 
bitant*. There  are  come  alkali  works,  f-i.  John'i  Weardnle,  although 
little  bettor  than  a  village  has  a  market  It  is  about  27  miles  )V.  by 
N.  from  Durham :  population  of  Forest  Quarter,  in  which  the  village 
i*  situated,  4868.  Lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  give  extensive 
employment  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  fairs 
in  April  and  September.  <}rtat  Lumley,  population  of  the  township 
:<bout  5  miles  N.N.K.  from  Durham,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  persons 
employed  in  the  collieries.  The  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodist*  have  places  of  worship.  An  hospital  for  twelve  poor 
women  wa*  founded  in  1685  by  Sir  John  Duck.  Salmon-fishing  is 
carried  on  in  the  river  Wear.  Middltton-in-Tcadalr,  a  small  market- 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tee*,  about  26  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from 
Durham  :  population  of  the  township,  1849.  The  church  is  a  small 
ancient  edifice.  The  Baptists  and  the  Primitive  and  Wealeyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  i*  a  Free  school  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  The 
proprietors  of  the  lead-mines  have  established  schools  and  a  library. 
The  village  is  situated  among  lulls,  and  extends  in  a  kind  of  oval 
form  round  a  spacious  green.  MitldUton  St.  Oeorge,  a  small  village 
6  miles  8.E.  from  Darlington  :  population  of  the  parish,  832.  Tho 
village  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  and  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  visitors  to  the  neighbouring  spa  of  Dinsdale,  for  whose 
accommodation  some  good  dwelling-houses  have  been  built  in  this 
village  and  Middleton-One-Row,  a  smaller  Tillage  a  little  to  the  west, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  respectable  bouses.  Norton,  about  a  mile  N. 
from  Stockton  :  population  of  the  parish,  1725.  This  village  contains 
many  good  residences.  The  parish  church,  anciently  collegiate,  is  of 
mixed  styles,  and  ha*  a  central  tower.  The  Grammar  school  has  an 
endowment  of  about  44f.  a  year,  and  had  41  scholars  in  1853.  Here 
is  also  a  National  school.  Painthav,  population  2120,  situated  about 
9  mile*  N.  by  E.  from  Durham.  In  thin  'neighbourhood  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry'*  extensive  collieries  are  situated,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  proportion  of  tho  labouring  population.  There  is  also 
an  iron-foundry.  Numerous  railways  intersect  each  other  here.  There 
are  here  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  and  an  Endowed  school 
for  the  children  of  the  colliers.  Pehan,  population  of  the  township 
107,  about  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Durham,  possesses  a  neat  gothio 
church,  erected  in  1842  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors  of  land  and  the 
coal-owner*.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  place*  of 
wormhip,  and  there  are  schools  for  the  children  of  the  coal  miners. 
K<,«m,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Gates- 
head  :  population  of  the  township,  789.  The  parish  church  is  an 
JBtaneting  old  edifice ;  it  has  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire. 
The  Wealeyan  Methodist*  and  Independent*  have  places  of  worship, 
there  is  a  school  with  a  small  endowment.  Salmon-fishing  is 
earned  on  in  tho  Tyne  at  Ryton.  Stolon  Cart*,  8  miles  S.  from 
Hartlepool :  population  of  the  township,  728.  Tho  village  consist* 
chiefly  of  neat  and  commodiou*  cottage*  for  bathing  visiter* ;  the 
are  "ranged  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  There  is  here 

f  ?*U!!?1i i°b0oL  »«*"••  »  ma««  »•  V  W.  froi  Durham  :  popu- 
latton  of  the  township,  2144.  In  Old  Shildon  village  are  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  National  and  British  schools  • 
there  i*  also  a  British  school  in  New  Shildon.  In  the  Tlcinity  are 
•ever*!  iron-foundries, engineering  factorie*,  and  collieries.  Skotley 
Bndft,  14  miles  W.N.W.  from  Durham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dei-went,  which  here  separates  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland population  returned  with  the  parish  of  Lanchester  The 
Coneett  Iron  Company's  work*  about  i  mile*  from  Shotley  Bridge 
iron-works  at  Black  Hill,  one  mile  distant,  a  paper  manufactory  at 
Shotley  Grove,  flour-mill*,  saw-mill*,  a  brewery,  and  a  tobacco-pipe 
manufactory  give  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitant* 


In  Shotley  Bridge  U  a  mechanics  institute;  petty  suasions  and  a 
county  court  are  held  here.  At  Black  Hill  are  chapels  for  Primitive 
and  Wealeyan  Methodist*,  a  National  and  a  Britiah  school  SvalwtU, 
a  village  about  10  mile*  N.N.W.  from  Durham:  population  of  the 
townahip,  1429.  Sir  Ambroee  Crowley  established  iron-work*  here  in 
1090.  There  are  chapel*  for  Wealeyan  and  rrimitire  Methodist*  and 
Scotch  Presbyterian*,  a  National  school,  and  a  public  library.  Ton 
Late,  population  of  the  village  about  2000,  pleasantly  situated  on  high 
ground,  about  10  mile*  W.  by  S.  from  Durham,  ha*  riaen  within  the 
last  ten  yean  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  iron-works  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  The  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  convenience  of  transit  by  railway,  are  element*  of 
prosperity  to  this  rapidly  rising  village.  There  are  chapel*  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist*.  Trimdon,  population  of  the 
pariah  1598,  about  8  miles  S.K.  from  Durham,  has  much  increased  of 
late  years  from  the  opening  of  new  collieries.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel  at  New  Trimdon.  The  parish  church  is 
situated  in  Old  Trimdon.  Wathinyion,  11  mile*  N.  by  K.  from 
Durham,  population  of  the  township  1224,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
neighbouring  collieries.  Magnesia  and  coke  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  saw-mills.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  wa* 
rebuilt  in  1832;  there  is  a  National  school.  Wkickhai*,  al> 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Durham,  population  of  the  township  910,  is 
agreeably  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Team.  The  parish  church,  which  is  ancient,  ha*  been 
recently  repaired;  it  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a  square 
tower  with  flying  buttresses.  There  are  here  a  Wealeyan  chapel  and 
a  National  school.  Coke  i*  manufactured  in  the  vicinity.  H'Aifoarn, 
about  2  miles  N.  from  Sunderland  :  population  of  the  parish,  1208. 
Numerous  visitors  resort  to  this  place  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 
Limestone  is  quarried  in  the  parish,  and  some  coal  is  raised  :  fishing 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*.  Besides  the  pariah  church 
there  are  a  Methodist  chapel  and  a  parochial  school  WMaion, 
population  of  the  township  6627,  is  a  manufacturing  village  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Derweut,  about  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Durham. 
Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  an  alderman  of  London,  established  here  about 
1690  the  extensive  iron-works  which  still  bear  his  name.  Sir  Ambrose 
established  various  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  their 
families.  These  charities  however  ceased  in  181 6.  There  U  here  a  new 
church,  erected  in  1828,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and 
New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  Willoa-le-H'ear,  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham  :  population  of  the  parochial  chapelry,  918. 
The  village  is  situated  on  fining  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Wear.  Coal  is  extensively  raised,  and  an  iron-foundry  employ*  a 
considerable  number  of  workmen.  Witton  Castle  was  burnt  down 
several  years  back,  but  has  been  rebuilt ;  there  are  some  good  man- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood.  H'olruton,  4  miles  N.  from  Stockton  : 
population  of  the  township,  750.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village  is  Wynyard  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
There  are  here  almahouBes  for  widows,  erected  in  1838  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

Divitiont  for  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Purpoia. — The  county  of 
Durham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  York.  It  constitutes  an  archdeaconry,  which  is  subdivided  into  the 
deaneries  of  Chester-le-Street,  Darlington,  Kasington,  and  Stockton. 
The  richer  benefices  are  among  the  wealthiest  in  England.  Some  of 
the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelrie*  are  of  great  extent  According 
to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,'  taken  in  1861,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  the  county  621  places  of  worship,  of  which  S51 
belonged  to  five  sections  of  Methodists,  149  to  the  Kstnblislifd  Church, 
25  to  In  !.-|..  ii.l.'iits,  21  to  Baptists,  20  to  Roman  Catholics,  14  to 
Presbyterians,  9  to  Quakers,  and  12  to  minor  bodies.  Tho  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  171,908.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners the  county  is  divided  into  14  Unions:  Auckland,  Chester- 
le-Street,  Darlington,  Durham,  Easington,  Qateshead,  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Lanohester,  Sedgefield,  South  Shields,  Stockton,  .Sunderland, 
Teesdale,  and  Weardale.  These  Unions  include  811  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  716,019  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
406,201 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-exten- 
sive with  those  of  the  county.  Durham  is  included  in  the  northern 
circuit  The  assizes  and  the  quarter  session*  are  held  at  Durham, 
where  stand  the  county  jail  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  there  were  four  members  returned  to  Parlia- 
nii-nt  from  this  county,  two  for  the  county  itself  and  two  for  the  city 
of  Durham.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Act*  the  county  wa* 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members,  liy  the 
Reform  Act  two  members  were  given  to  Sunderland,  including  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmonth  ;  and 
one  member  each  to  Qateshead  (including  part  of  tho  chapelry  of 
Heworth  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Jarrow)  and  South  Sim-Ms, 
including  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and  Weatoe  in  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Jarrow. 

Jtiitory  and  Antiquitia. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the 
county  of  Durham  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Brigsntee 
(Bplfayrti,  Ptolenueu*),  *  powerful  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Tyne.  'I'h-  Hrigantes 
were  subdued  by  Cerealis  and  Agricola,  but  no  incidents  have 
been  recorded  of  their  subjugation  which  are  peculiarly  connected 
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with  this  county.  The  county  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  until  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  island,  being 
defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus,  which  extended  from 
sea  to  sea  across  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The  notices  of 
the  district  by  the  ancient  geographers  are  scanty.  We  gather  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  that  the  Tees  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  the  Tisa,  and  the  Tyne  aa  the  Tina ;  and  from  Ptole- 
mseus,  that  the  Wear  (Horsley  will  have  the  Tyne)  was  known  as 
the  Vedra.  The  Romans  had  several  stations  within  the  county. 
Vindomora  and  Vinovium,  mentioned  in  the  first  Iter  of  Antoninus 
are  fixed  by  antiquarians  at  Ebchester  on  the  Derwent,  and  Binchester 
near  Bishop  Auckland.  Ad  Tisatn,  mentioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed 
at  Pierce  Bridge  on  the  Tees.  Gateshead  was  considered  by  Camden 
to  be  the  Gabrosentum  of  the  Notitia,  which  others  place  at  Drum 
burgh  near  Carlisle.  Of  some  other  stations  the  precise  site  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at 
Chester-le-Street,  at  Coniscliff  or  Conscliffe,  near  Pierce  Bridge ;  at 
Old  Durham,  near  Durham  city,  at  Lanchester,  at  Pierce  Bridge,  at 
South  Shields,  at  Stanhope,  at  Thornton,  near  Darlington,  at 
Monk  Wearmouth,  and  at  Whitborn  Lizard.  (Reynold's  'Iter 
Britanniarum.') 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was  probably 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
which  are  frequently  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Northumbria.  About  the  year  634,  after  Oswald  had  united  the  two 
kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  was  selected 
M  the  residence  of  the  first  bishop.  The  Beat  of  the  bishopric  was 
about  30  years  later  removed  to  York.  In  C78,  when  Northumbria 
w*i  divided  into  two  dioceses,  Lindisfarne  again  became  an  episcopal 
seat.  Fear  of  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  caused  the  bishop  and  clergy 
to  leave  Lindisfarne  about  875,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Chester-le-Street.  From  this  place  another  removal  took  place  in 
995,  first  to  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  afterwards  to  Dunhelm  or  Duuholme, 
now  Durham,  where  the  see  has  since  been  fixed. 

For  about  20  years  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  Durham  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  civil  war  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  William  and  his  Norman  followers,  the  resistance  of  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  people,  and  the  attacks  of  an  invading  Scots  army.  Rapine, 
famine,  and  pestilence  spread  misery  on  every  hand,  and  almost 
entirely  depopulated  the  district. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  Durham  was  frequently 
invaded  by  the  Scots.  The  last  occasion  of  this  kind  was  in  I:)K>, 
when  under  the  conduct  of  king  David,  they  crossed  the  Tyne  and 
the  Derwent,  and  encamped  about  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Durham. 
Edward  was  in  France  ;  but  the  northern  nobles  and  prelates  collected 
a  powerful  army,  and  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  and  the  captivity  of  David. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  the  Yorkists,  under  the  Marquis  of  Monti  - 
cute,  marched  across  Durham  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  before  the 
battle  of  Hexham.  In  the  invasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  favoured  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  Norham  Castle, 
which  then  belonged  to  Durham,  was  beseiged  by  the  king ;  but  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  with  an  army.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
see  of  Durham  was  held  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  man  honourably 
distinguished  in  that  persecuting  age  by  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric  under  Edward  VI., 
was  restored  under  Mary,  but  finally  deprived  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  religious  establishments  were  not  richly  endowed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  priory  at  Durham.  Kypen  and  Sherburu 
hospitals,  which  were  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  less  than  2001. 
a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they 
found  little  difficulty  in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they 
entered  Durham,  tore  and  trampled  underfoot  the  English  Bibles  and 
prayer-books,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral ;  they  were  how- 
ever shortly  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  royal  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.  In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  northern  counties 
were  much  afflicted  by  a  pestilence. 

When  the  Scots  invaded  England,  in  1640,  they  crossed  the  Tyne 
into  this  county,  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the  King's  troops, 
retreating  first  to  Durham,  and  afterwards  to  Northallerton  in  York- 
shire. When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1642,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
formed  the  four  northern  counties  into  an  association  for  the  king's 
service.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  see  was  dissolved ;  but  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was  re-established,  and  bestowed  on 
Bishop  Coeins,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  munificent  use  he 
made  of  hia  large  revenues.  The  local  history  of  the  county  since 
the  Restoration  is  not  marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

Durham  i«  one  of  the  principal  counties  in  which  coal  is  raised  ;  it 
does  not  rank  very  high  as  an  agricultural  county. 

In  1851  there  were  12  savings  banks  in  the  county  :  at  Barnard 
Castle,  Bishop  Auckland,  Chester-le-Street,  Darlington,  Durham, 
Hartlepool,  Lanchester,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Monkwearmouth, 
South  Shields,  Stanhope,  and  Stockton-upon-Tees.  The  total 
amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November  1851,  was 
l '.it  1».  64</. 

DURHAM,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Durham,  a  city  and  borough, 


and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Wear  in 
54°  47'  N.  lat,,  1°  34'  W.  long.,  distant  258  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  the  same  distance  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
York  and  Newcastle  railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Durham  in  1851  was  13,188.  The  city  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor  • 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  borough  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Durham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
42,163  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,793. 

About  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  when  the  monks  of  Lindis- 
farne, or  Holy  Island,  removed  "from  Chester-le-Street  with  the  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  legend  informs  us  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  body 
at  Dunholme  the  ear  in  which  it  was  earned  became  immovable. 
The  monks  proceeded  to  build  (on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  erected  in  1685)  a  sort  of  tabernacle  of 
bougns,  wherein  they  deposited  the  relics ;  but  soon  after  a  stone 
church  was  built  by  Bishop  Alduu,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert, 
whose  remains  were  removed  and  enshrined  in  it.  The  town  of 
Duuholme,  or  Durham,  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Duncan  of 
Scotland  in  1040.  By  Leland  it  is  called  Duresme  (the  Norman 
name,  whence  Durham). 

William  the  Conqueror  and  his  friends  and  followers  committed 
dreadful  ravages  in  Durham  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  the  garrison  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  feelings  of  hatred 
had  been  roused  into  action  by  the  excesses  of  the  Norman  soldiers. 
In  1072  a  strong  castle  was  built  here,  and  Walcher,  a  Norman,  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Palatine.  In  1093 
the  old  church  built  by  Aldun  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
magnificent  edifice  begun  by  King  Malcolm,  Carilepho  the  bishop, 
and  Turgot  the  prior.  Durham  was  often  the  head-quarters  of 
Edward  III.  and  of  other  monarchs  and  commanders  on  their  excur- 
sions against  Scotland.  After  the  battle  of  Newbum  the  city  of 
Durham  became  almost  depopulated. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  temporal  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  of  Durham  was  considerably  abridged.  In  more 
modern  times,  by  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  cap.  19,  the  whole  of 
the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  was  taken  away, 
and  vested  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  franchise  and  royalty.  The  city 
had  its  first  charter  from  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey,  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander;  the  last  charter  was  granted  by  Bishop  Egertou  in  1780. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  a  year  by  the  judges 
going  the  northern  circuit.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Durham. 

The  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and  forms  a 
peninsula,  the  centre  of  which  rises  to  a  lofty  eminence,  partially 
inclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  and  skirted  with  hanging  gardens 
descending  to  the  river,  on  each  side  of  which  are  delightful  public 
walks  called  the  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  the  summit. 
The  prospect  obtained  from  the  summit  of  this  eminence,  compre- 
hending a  large  extent  of  fertile  and  wooded  country,  is  exceedingly 
interesting ;  as  are  also  the  views  of  Durham  city,  castle,  and  cathedral 
from  numerous  points  in  the  approaches  on  either  side.  The  cathe- 
dral occupies  the  north  side  and  the  castle  the  south  side  of  Place  or 
Palace  Green,  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  square  is  the  old  exchequer,  comprising  the  offices  of 
the  Palatine  court  of  chancery,  offices  for  the  diocesan  records,  &c. 
Other  buildings  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  adjoin 
those  just  named. 

Notwithstanding  the  marring  effect  of  so-called  restorations  and 
alterations,  enough  of  the  outline  of  the  cathedral  remains  to  show  the 
majestic  character  of  the  original  Norman  structure.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  dimensions  are  as  follows  :• — Length, 
502  feet ;  length  of  nave,  205  feet ;  height  of  nave,  69  feet ;  widtli  of 
nave  and  aisles,  81  feet ;  middle  transept,  171  feet  by  33  feet ;  choir, 
127  feet  by  32  feet;  eastern  transept  or  chapel  of  the  nine  altars,  129 
feet  by  34  feet.  The  height  of  the  great  central  tower  is  210  feet. 
The  principal  entrance  was  originally  at  the  western  end,  a  beautiful 
Norman  arch  forming  the  doorway;  but  after  the  erection  of  the 
Galilee  Chapel  by  Bishop  Pudsey  the  northern  doorway  became  the 
principal  entrance.  A  transept  at  the  east  end  called  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nine  Altars  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early  English  architecture,  and 
has  additional  interest  as  containing  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
The  remains  were  discovered  under  the  site  of  the  former  shrine  of 
the  saint  on  the  7th  of  May,  1847,  and  were  re-interred  the  same 
evening.  Many  interesting  old  monuments  are  in  the  cathedral. 

The  castle  has  received  many  alterations  and  repairs  from  the  hands 
of  successive  bishops  of  Durham,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  occasional 
residence.  The  original  building  is  Norman.  The  great  outer  gate- 
way, which  had  been  for  some  time  used  as  the  county  jail,  stood  till 
1818,  when  it  was  removed.  The  archway  of  the  present  entrance- 
gate  is  Norman,  but  the  tower  of  the  gateway  is  a  recent  structure, 
built  or  restored  by  Bishop  Barrington.  The  courtyard  of  the  castle 
is  an  irregular  square,  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  beiug  on 
the  north  and  west  sides.  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  on  the  western  side, 
was  originally  132  feet  long  by  36  feet  in  width  ;  but  was  considerably 
curtailed  in  its  dimensions  by  succeeding  bishops.  In  this  hall 
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Hecrr  HI.,  tin-  IVincea  Margaret  of  England,  Charles  I.,  and  ninny 
distingnUhed  t>enonagf*  hare  at  various  periods  been  enterUii 
the  bishops  of  Durbam.  The  Norman  chapel,  recently  repaired  and 
altered.  U  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building.  It  ooiuisU  of  a  nare 
and  aisles.  The  whole  of  the  caatle  buildings  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Unirenity  of  Durham. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  le-Bow,  in  the  North  Bailey,  in  which  the 
visitations  of  the  bishop  are  held,  ooctipiea  the  site  of  the  oldeit  church 
in  Durham.  The  present  building,  which  consists  only  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  waa  erected  in  1885  ;  the  tower  in  1702.  St  Mary'i  church, 
in  the  South  Bailey,  ia  a  small  ancient  edifice.  St  Oswald's  was 
partly  rebuilt  dome  yean  back ;  it  is  of  mixed  styles ;  the  tower  U  of 
the  perpendicular  style.  St  Giles' «  church  is  of  early  date ;  its 
original  character  baa  however  be*n  considerably  changed  by  repa- 
rations. The  other  churches  arc  St  Nicholas's  church  in  the  market- 
place and  St  Margaret's  chapel  on  Crowgate  Hill.  The  Independents, 
Quakers,  Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist!  and 
Roman  Catholra  hare  places  of  worship.  A  Grammar  school  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  has  4  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergymen 
of  S5t  «*eh  at  the  school  and  60f.  each  at  either  of  the  universities; 
18  King's  scholarships,  worth  about  40t  per  annum  each ;  with 
9  scholarships  for  Cambridge  University.  The  school-house  has 
i  rebuilt  otitnide  the  city,  with  residences  for  the  head  master  and 
the  seoond  master.  The  number  of  scholars,  including  King's  scholars, 
was  106  in  1853.  A  Diocesan  training-school  had  23  students  in 
residence  in  1868.  There  are  besides  a  Blue-Coot  school,  National 
and  Infant  schools,  a  Catholic  Free  school,  a  Charity  school,  a 
mechanics  institute,  and  an  athensonm.  The  Infirmary  via  established 
in  1701 ;  the  present  handsome  building  was  erected  in  1849.  Durhsm 
possesses  a  Barings  bank.  There  are  olmshouses  for  4  poor  men  and 
•  Poor  women,  and  numerous  other  benefactions  to  the  poor. 

Durham  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  the 
(treets  are  partially  pared.  A  public  fountain  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  market-place.  In  the  market-place  is  the  guildhall  erected  by 
Bishop  Tunstall  in  1555.  The  town-hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
edifice  in  the  Tudor  baronial  style,  was  erected  a  few  yean  ago  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  hall  is  70  feet  long,  35  feet  broad, 
and  66  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  very  great  richness  and  splendour. 
There  are  in  Durham  a  subscription  library,  a  news-room,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  theatre.  A  new  jail,  county  courts,  and  house  of  cor- 
reetion  were  erected  some  yean  back  at  a  cost  of  nearly  120,000*. 
Races  are  held  in  May.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  is 
Fram well-gate  bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1 1 20  liy  Bishop  Flambard. 
Eire*  bridge  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  1170;  it  was 
oonaideraHy  widened  and  improved  some  years  back.  A  handsome 
bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  crosses 
the  rirer  at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Bailey. 

Durham  possesses  manufactories  of  carpets,  wonted  stuffs,  paper, 
smd  haU ;  with  tan-works,  breweries,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
The  mustard  made  at  Durbam  has  acquired  a  high  character  in  the 
market  The  coal-field  is  extensive,  and  there  are  numerous  coal- 
mines  near  the  city.  A  market  for  corn  and  provisions  is  held  on 
Saturday.  Fire  fain  are  held  in  the  year ;  that  held  in  March  is  a 
celebrated  fair  for  hones. 

The  principal  station  of  the  Durham  branch  of  tho  York  and 
Newcastle  railway  is  in  Oileegate ;  it  is  spacious  and  well  arranged. 
Among  old  buildings  in  Durham  may  be  named  the  Magdalene  Chapel 
in  Gilesgate,  and  the  dormitory  which  belonged  to  the  great  monastery 
of  Durham.  This  dormitory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  England.  Beaurepaire,  or  Bear  Park,  the  summer 
ntreat  of  tire  priors  of  Durham,  is  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
Durham.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city  is  the  rite  of 
Maiden  Castle,  a  fortress  ascribed  to  the  Romans,  as  also  some 
remains  of  the  Knnine^treet  Saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous 
springs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Durkam,  Unittnity  of.— A  college  was  founded  here  by  the  prior 
•nd   conrent   of  Durham    in  1290,  which  was   afterwards   enlarged 
by  the  liberality  of  Bishop  Bury  and  Bishop  Hatfield.     At  the  disso- 
aon  of  monastic  houses  the  endowments  of  Durham  College  were 
•  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  preamble  to  whose  foundation- 
tor,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.   in  1541,  the  promotion  of  learning 
ta  particularly _  referred  to.     Oliver  Cromwell  instituted  a  college  at 
nch  he  endowed  from  the  sequestrated  rerenues  of  the 
L3T  "Ft?'  jAt  thc  re(rt<"»ti<">  ^ese  arrangements  were  orer- 
the  dean  and  chapter  reoeired  again   their  alienated 
•    -    _  I  M  present  umvenity  owes  its  existence  mainly 

lerenersble  Charles  Thorp,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Durham, 
who  on    h  was  appointed  to  the  office 


who  on  the  institution  of  the  univ 

Oi    WWQtO.        M  DO  University  *«»•«  nnsm. 

"       **  **|*»cfcjv»u'i  1U(    nbuiicuui  in  JJCtoDcr  ISilJ 
ndrr  the  prorinons  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  bishop 
and  dean  and  chapter  in  1 882.   In  1 887  a  royal  charter  of  i  ncon»  .ratio 

Tl.?  ^"1^-^  '^  lnd  «•  of  ^°«WS2S 
•nd  schoUr.  of  the  Unirersity  of  Durham.'  The  charter  gave  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  confirmed  the  righto  and  privileges 
--s»«d  to  it  by  Art  o7p.rli«nent,  or  usually  enJ,yM  by  charter^ 
juuTenities.  The  biabop  is  rWtor ;  the  dean  of  Durh«n  is  in  future 
i  warden.  There  are  professorships  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  Greek  and  classical  literature,  and  mjthonJiUcj  and  astronomy, 


with  readers  in  law,  Hebrew,  history  and  polite  literature,  an<l  natural 
philosophy,  and  a  lecturer  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Of  I'niversity 
College  the  warden  of  the  university  is  master.  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall,  instituted  in  1846,  U  for  divinity  students.  It  ha*  four  tutors, 
one  of  whom  is  principal,  a  censor,  and  a  chaplain.  The  academical 
year  consists  of  three  terms  of  not  leas  than  eight  weeks  each,  which 
an  called  Michaelmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms.  The  age  of 
admission  to  the  academical  course  is  from  16  to  21 ;  and  for  the 
divinity  course  between  21  and  20 ;  beyond  this  ago  students  must 
be  admitted  by  special  leave.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  charges 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  students  shall  be  as  moderate  as  is 
consistent  with  comfort,  and  any  approach  to  extravagance  is  sedulously 
guarded  against 

The  diocese  of  Durham  is  in  the  province  of  York  ;  it  extends  over 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  comprises  242 
benefices.  It  is  dirided  into  three  archdeaconries,  Durham,  North- 
umberland, and  Lindiafame.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  tho 
archdeacons,  9  canons,  19  honorary  canons,  6  minor  canons,  a  chan- 
cellor, a  sacrist,  and  a  precentor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
at  80002.  a  year. 

(Surtecs,  Durham ;  Hutchinson,  Uittory  of  Durham ;  Omsby, 
Sketcha  of  Durham  ;  Communication  from  Durham.) 

DURLACH,  a  town  in  Baden,  capital  of  tho  circle  of  Dnrlu-h  In 
the  province  of  Mittel-Rhein,  is  situated  on  the  I'finz,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Thurmberg,  a  richly-cultivated  hill,  about  3  miles  K.  from 
Carlsruhe,  the  road  to  which  is  formed  by  a  straight  avenue  of 
Lombardy  poplars ;  in  48°  69'  N.  lat,  8°  2i'  E.  long. ;  and  has  a 
population  of  about  5000.  Durlach  is  a  station  on  the  Duke  of 
Baden's  railway,  which  runs  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Kheiu  from 
Mannheim  to  Bole.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Baden-Durlach,  one  of  whom,  Charles  William, 
built  Carlsruhe,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  spot 
The  palace,  called  the  Carlsburg,  and  its  gardens  are  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place.  In  these  gardens  are  four  stone  columns 
once  set  up  on  the  road  through  the  land  of  the  Decumates,  in  the 
reigns  of  Caracalla,  Heliogabolus,  and  Alexander  Screrus,  as  well  as 
on  altar  to  Hercules,  and  several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions 
upon  them.  The  town  has  a  church,  a  training  school,  and  a  town- 
hall.  Trade,  agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  mechanical  pursuits  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  jiuople. 
The  environs  ore  covered  with  orchards.  Tobacco  and  earthenware 
are  manufactured,  and  the  town  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 
markets  for  grain  in  the  grand  duchy. 
DURROW.  [KILKENNY.] 

DURSLEY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  nnd  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  in  51°  40' 
N.  lat,  2°  20'  W.  long. ;  distant  15  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Gloucester, 
and  106  miles  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Dursley  in  1851  was  2617.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Dursley  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  a  chapelry,  with  an  area  of 
26,270  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,813. 

Dunley  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  which  cross  each  other. 
The  houses  arc  irregularly  built  The  church  is  handsome  and 
commodious.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  The 
market-house  is  a  neat  freestone  building  erected  in  1738.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday;  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  A  county 
court  in  held  in  Dursley,  and  there  is  a  Barings  bank.  The  cloth 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  quarry  of  tophies,  or  puff-stone,  which  being  soft  is 
easily  worked,  but  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  the  stone  and  makes  it 
durable.  The  walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  which  were  built  of  this 
stone  some  seren  centuries  ago,  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

DCSSELDORF,  a  government  or  administrative  circle  in  tho 
Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  bounded  N.  by  Hollan.l,  I-'..  l«y 
Westphalia,  S.  by  the  government  of  Cologne,  and  \V.  l.y  Holland 
and  the  government  of  Aachen.  It  has  an  area  of  2065  square  miles, 
and  had  at  tho  close  of  1849  a  population  of  907,151,  among  whom 
about  7500  were  Jews,  900  Mennonites,  and  the  rest  Catholics  and 
Evangelicals  in  the  ratio  of  about  seren  to  four.  It  is  the  most  < 
densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  Rhine 
which  enters  this  government  near  RheinM.l,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  and  after  receiving  many  small  riven  quits  it 
near  SchcnkcnschanK,  where  it  in  2300  feet  in  width.  During  its 
passage  through  DUsseldorf  it  is  joined  on  tho  left  bonk  by  the 
Erft  or  Erfft,  and  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Wippcr,  Dilhne, 
Dussel,  Schwarzbach,  Angcrbocb,  Ruhr,  Hum-he,  and  Lippe.  Tho 
northern  part  of  th«  government  is  levi-l,  aii'l  though  i;  contains, 
large  tracts  of  sand,  it  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  good  arable 
land  and  pastures.  The  soil  of  tho  other  parts  is  highly  prodoottr* 
in  general,  but  there  are  many  forests  and  barren  trocU  in  thc 
mountainous  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  particularly  in 
the  circle  of  Li-nnrp.  Tho  quantity  of  arable  land  in  computed  at 
680,000  acres,  and  of  meadows  and  pastures  at  155,000  acres.  Tli<  r< 
are  extensive  maim  woollens,  silkn,  cotton,  thread,  !• 

steel,  iron,  ironware  and  cutlery,  tobacco,  soap,  Ac.     Iron,  con: 
potters'  clay  are  among  the  native  products.    Grazing  and  thc  rearing 
of   hones  and    cattle    are    actively   |,:ir,«ned.      The  goteruincul  i» 
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traversed  by  railroads  which  communicate  with  the  Belgian,  Hano- 
verian, and  Prussian  lines.  The  government  is  divided  into  thirteen 
circles,  and  contains  many  considerable  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprise.  DIJSSELDORF  the 
capital,  BARMEX,  CLEVES,  CBEFELD,  DCISBUKG,  and  ELBERFELD  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles. 

Among  the  other  towns  are — Eaen,  which  stands  28  miles  by 
railway  N.E.  from  Diisseldorf,  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Emsche,  in  a 
rich  iron  and  coal  district,  has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an 
hospital,  iron  blast-furnaces,  factories  for  steam  machinery,  cast-steel 
works,  smalt-factories,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  about  7500.  Emmerich, 
a  frontier  fortress  of  Prussia,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  has  7000  inhabitants ;  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  has  a  custom-house,  four  churches,  consider- 
able manufactures  of  woollens,  soap,  leather,  hats,  <tc.  Lennep, 

20  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Dusseldorf,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wipper,  has  important  cloth  factories,  and  dye-houses,  and  trades 
in  wines,  hats,  iron-ware,  &c.  :  population,  4900.     Miihlheim,  a  pretty 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ruhr,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Dusseldorf, 
has  large  silk  and   cotton-factories,   zinc   and   iron-works,   establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery,  and  9000  inhabitants, 
who   are   also   largely    engaged   in   the    export   of   coals.     Jfeust,  a 
fortress   and   flourishing   manufacturing   town,   4   miles   S.W.    from 
Dusseldorf,  has  3000  inhabitants ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  Novesium  of  the 
Romans;  up  to  the  13th  century  the  Rhine   flowed  close  past  the 
walls,  from  which  it  is  now  nearly  2  miles  distant ;  the  church  of  St. 
Quirinus   is   the   most  important   building;    the   manufactures   are 
woollen-cloth,   flannel,  cotton-cloth   and  yarn,   ribands,   hats,  starch, 
vinegar,  soap,   oil,  <tc. ;  there   is  also  a  good  trade  in   corn,  slates, 
timber,  coals,  quills,  and  stone.     Novesium  was  sacked  by  Attila  in 
A.D.  451 ;  in  1254  the  town  joined  the  Hanseatic  league.     Jtontdorf, 
midway  between  Elberfeld  and   Lennep,  has  4000  inhabitants,   who 
manufacture    cutlery,    silk,    cotton-cloth,   woollen-cloth,    and    linen. 
Ruhrort,  at  UK   entrance  of  the   Ruhr  into  the  Rhine,  has  a  large 
trade  in  coals,  yards  for  building  steam-tugs,  cotton-factories,  work- 
shops for  the  construction  of  steam  and  other  machinery,  and  about 
3500  inhabitants.     A  railroad  54  miles  in  length  connects  Ruhrort 
with    the    Oberhausen    station    on    the    Cologne-Mindeu    railway. 
[ABEXSBERO.]     Solingen,   15   miles  S.E.   from  Dusseldorf,  has  6000 
inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  foils, 
cutlery,  and  iron-ware.      Stcele,  or  Steyle,  situated  a  short  distance 
E.  from  Essen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ruhr,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Westphalian  coal-field,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.     A  railway 

21  miles  in  length  runs  from  Steele  to  the  Vohwinkel  station  on  the 
Diisseldorf-Elberfeld  railway.      Wad,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter ;  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  defended  by  a  citadel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  Fort  Uliicher,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;    the  town  including  the  garrison  has 
13,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  and  cotton-cloths,  soap, 
hats,  cordage,  leather,  tobacco,  beer,  tus.,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Holland  by  the  Rhine,  and  with  Westphalia  by  the  Lippe, 
which  has  been  made  navigable ;  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are 
corn,   timber,   coals,   salt,   wine,   brandy,   and  colonial   produce;    it 
has  a  gymnasium,  seven   churches,   a   synagogue,  a  town-house,   an 
arsenal,  house  of  correction,  and  a  number  of  distilleries. 

DCSSELDORF,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  now  of 
the  government  of  Dusseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
point  where  the  Dussel  joins  that  river,  in  50°  13'  N.  lat.,  6°  47'  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  22  miles 
by  railway  N.  from  Cologne,  and  has,  including  the  suburbs,  a  popu- 
lation of  31,000,  who  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  village  to  that  of  a  municipal  town  by  Adolphus  V., 
duke  of  Berg,  in  1288  ;  it  was  first  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
with  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  1815.  The  flying  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
dates  from  the  year  1680.  Dusseldorf  having  been  carefully  fortified, 
acquired  the  character  of  a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
but  it  was  never  tenable  against  a  serious  assault,  and  the  defences 
were  razed  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Luueville  in  1802.  It  if  one  of 
the  best-built  towns  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
small  German  capital  than  any  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  contain  many  showy 
shops.  Diisseldorf  is  surrounded  by  extensive  garden-grounds,  and 
consists  of  three  quarters,  namely  :  the  Altstadt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dussel,  which  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  town  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  ;  the  Neustadt,  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  Carlstadt, 
the  handsomest  part  of  Dusseldorf,  south  of  the  Old  Town,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dussel,  which  takes  its  name  from  Carl 
Theodore,  the  elector-palatine,  who  founded  it  in  1786.  There  are 
five  squares  or  open  spaces,  on  one  of  which,  the  old  market-place, 
stands  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Johann  Wilhelm,  elector- 
palatine.  Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  the  old  electoral  palace, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Mint,  and 
in  the  court-yard  of  which  is  another  statue  of  Johann  Wilhelm  in 
marble.  The  town  had  formerly  a  famous  picture-gallery,  founded  in 
1710  by  the  elector  Johann  Wilhelm  ;  but  the  paintings  were  removed 
to  Munich  in  1808,  and  those  which  it  now  contains  are  said  to  be  of  little 
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value.  There  is  however  a  thriving  school  of  painting  in  the  town,  and 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  is  held  annually  in  a  building  for  the  purpose 
adjacent  to  the  old  electoral  palace.  The  other  buildings  of  consequence 
are  the  present  palace,  where  the  governor  of  the  province  resides ;  the 
government-house,  once  a  college  of  Jesuits ;  the  observatory,  town- 
hall  (erected  in  1567),  courts  of  law,  barracks,  theatre,  gymnasium, 
and  a  public  library  of  above  30,000  volumes.  Dusseldorf  has  seven 
churches,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  Protestants ;  the  most  remark- 
able are  St.  Lambert's,  and  St.  Andrew's  (the  oldest  in  the  town,  which 
contains  some  good  pictures  and  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  dukes  of 
Berg,  &c.) ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  a  handsome  and  richly- 
decorated  structure  with  two  steeples,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which 
other  sovereigns  of  Dusseldorf  are  interred.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
synagogue,  three  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  two 
hospitals,  an  infirmary,  and  various  schools. 

Dusseldorf  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  and  tribunals 
of  justice.  A  court  of  assize  is  held  in  the  town.  It  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  hats,  tobacco,  jewellery,  mirrors,  stock- 
ings, &c.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  wines 
and  spirits,  colonial  produce,  coals,  timber,  slates,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. It  has  been  a  free  port  since  1829.  Adjoining  the  town  are  the 
royal  gardens  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  growing  importance  of 
Dusseldorf  as  a  commercial  port  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  its 
imports  and  exports,  which  in  1836  were  respectively  855,533  cwts. 
and  113,144  cwts. ;  in  1845,  1,535,926  cwts.  and  206,370  cwts.  A 
large  portion  of  the  imports  were  for  the  use  of  Elberfeld  and  other 
manufacturing  towns  iu  the  neighbourhood.  The  establishment  of 
railroads  has  increased  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  town. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  up  and  down  the  Rhine. 

DWINA,  or  DVINA,  a  river  of  Northern  Russia,  the  largest  that 
falls  into  the  White  Sea,  originates  in  the  confluence  of  two  smaller 
rivers,  the  Sukhoua  and  the  Jug  (Yug),  near  Veliki-Usstiug,  in  60°  46' 
N.  lat.,  46°  30'  E.  long.  The  Sukhoua,  a  considerable  stream,  which 
flows  out  of  Lake  Kubinskoi,  and  runs  with  a  very  tortuous  channel 
and  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  government  of  Vologda,  describes  a  course  (along  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  navigable),  of  about  2S5  miles  between  that  lake  and  its 
junction  with  the  Jug.  The  Jug,  flowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the 
northern  range  of  the  Volga  Mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  same  government,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  of  Nikolsk  in  its  progress  northward  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Sukhoua,  has  a  length  of  about  248  miles.  These  two  rivers  unite 
below  Veliki-Usstiug,  and  the  river  is  thenceforward  denominated  the 
Dwina  ('  double  river.')  The  Dwina  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion through  the  western  districts  of  the  government  of  Vologda, 
becomes  navigable  before  it  quits  them,  traverses  the  south-western 
part  of  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Archangel  into  the  Bay  of  Dwin- 
skaya,  in  the  White  Sea.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sukhona  and  the  Jug  to  its  mouth  is  about  312  miles, 
but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736  miles.  The 
Dwina  is  navigable  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber for  a  distance  of  about  240  miles ;  but  owing  to  shoals  at  its 
mouth  vessels  of  more  than  14  feet  draught  cannot  enter  it.  [ARCH- 
ANUEL,  voL  i.,  cols.  439,  442.]  It  generally  flows  between  high  banks, 
and  is  on  an  average  from  500  to  600  feet  iu  width  ;  at  Archangel  this 
width  is  increased  to  four  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Vytchegda  and  the  Pinega.  The  source  of  the  Vytchegda 
is  on  the  declivity  of  the  Vertshoturi  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains  : 
this  river  has  numerous  bends,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina  in  the  centre 
of  the  government  of  Vologda,  from  which  point  the  Dwina  becomes 
navigable.  The  whole  length  of  the  Vytchegda  is  not  less  than  500 
miles.  The  Syaola,  which  flows  northward  from  the  mountains  of 
Viatka,  joins  the  Vytchegda  on  the  left  bank  at  Ust-Sysolsk  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  The  Pinega  rises  in  the  north  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwiua,  in  about 
60°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  course  northward  to  Pineg, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel.  From  Pineg  the  river  is  navigable, 
and  Jows  westward  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above  the  town  of  Khol- 
mogory.  The  length  of  the  Pinega,  reckoning  all  its  windings,  is 
little  short  of  300  miles.  Soon  after  it  has  received  the  Piuega  oil 
its  right  bank,  the  Dwina  forms  a  number  of  islands,  which  extend 
to  its  mouth.  On  its  left  bank  the  Dwina  receives  the  Vaga,  which 
is  navigable  for  about  75  miles,  and  joins  the  Dwina  above  Poinskoi, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  the  Emtsaor  Yamza,  a  river 
navigable  for  about  90  miles,  which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwina 
about  36  miles  above  Vilsk  in  the  same  government.  The  tide  is 
perceptible  in  the  Dwina  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel.  The  basin 
of  the  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  123,900  square  miles ;  the  bed 
is  generally  of  clay,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  The  Dwina 
abounds  in  fish.  [ARCHANGEL.] 

DYLE.      [SCHELDE.j 

DYRRACHIUM.     [DURAZZO.] 

DYSART,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  16  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Edinburgh,  and  14  miles  E.  from  Dunfermline,  in  56°  7'  N.  lat., 
3°  6'  W.  long.  Dysart  unites  with  Kirkcaldy,  Burntisland,  and  King- 
horn  in  returning  ono  member  to  tho  Imperial  Parliament :  the 
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population  of  the  boi»h  in  1861  WM  1610  ;  Ui»t  of  the  parliamentary 
Unfa  was  8041. 

A*  tower  of  til*  old  church  of  Dysart  U  still  entire.  The  town 
•aosist*  chiefly  of  throe  streets  and  •  small  cquare.  The  square  con- 
tain* the  public  office*.  The  town  U  lighted  and  cleansed  under 
polio*  regulation.  Dysart  ha*  a  email  harbour,  attached  to  which  U 
a  Urge  wet  dock.  Beside*  the  pariah  church  there  are  a  Free  church 
and  a  United  Presbyterian  meeting-novae.  A  aehool-houae  ha*  been 
erected  by  subscription,  aided  by  a  government  grant.  At  Pathhead, 
a  populous  Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dysart,  a  school  hai  been 


aimilarly  erected,  sad  MO  children  are  that*  also  clothed  and  educated 
in  an  institution,  the  munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  Philp,  a  merchant 
in  K  irkoaldy,  who  left  80,0001  to  be  devoted  to  ^-Mi^W  school*  in 
Kirkcaldy,  Pathhead,  AbbotehaU,  and  Kingdom.  At  Pathhead  are  a 
chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a  Dissenting  chapel.  At  Dysirt  U 
a  itation  of  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  aud  Dundee  railway ;  and  there 
are  packet-Teasel*  twice  a  week  to  Leith.  The  chief  manufacture  U 
UM  spinning  of  flax  and  wearing  of  cloth.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
ironitone  are  quarried. 

(Aw  BMutteal  Account  of  Scotland.) 
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EAl.IXfi.  [Mn>DLESEC.] 
F.ARLSTON.  [BERWi 
KA8INOTOK,  Durham,  a  Tillage,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Earington,  is  situated  in  54*  47'  N.  1st,  1°  21' 
W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  E.  from  Durham,  and  263  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  916. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
Easmgton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  34,7*0  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,480.  The 
Tillage  is  ittuated  on  elevated  ground,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  parish  church,  a  lofty  structure,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style, 
with  a  Norman  tower,  erected  upon  high  ground  at  the  western  end 
of  the  village,  is  a  useful  landmark  for  vessels  at  sea.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  Free 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  collieries  or  in 
agriculture.  (Communication  from  Eatinyton.) 

EASIXGWOLD,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Easingwold,  is  situated 
in  54*  7'  N.  lat,  1*  10'  W.  long.;  distant  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
York,  and  212  miles  N  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  2240.  The  living  u  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York.  Easingwold  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,459 
•ore*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,211. 

The  situation  of  Easingwold,  on  the  line  of  the  great  north  road, 
made  it  formerly  a  place  of  importance.  The  market  for  agricultural 
produce  is  still  large.  The  surrounding  district  is  chiefly  agricultural  : 
much  land  is  occupied  for  grazing  purposes ;  and  a  good  breed  of 
hones  is  reared.  The  parish  church  overlooks  the  town,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  and  the  ancient  forest 
of  Galtres.  The  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Roman  Catholics  haTe  places  of  worship.  The  Qrammar  school, 
founded  in  1784,  has  an  income  from  endowment,  Ac.,  of  851.  a  year, 
and  had  60  scholars  in  1851.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Earangwold. 
Friday  is  the  market-day  :  fain  are  held  in  July  and  September. 
There  are  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  a  tan-work,  and  two  rope-works. 
In  the  -vicinity  are  some  chalybeate  springs. 
(Communication  from  Eatinyvohl.) 

EAST  GKIXSTEAD,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  East  Qrinstead,  is  situated  in 
61*  7'  N.  lat.,  0°  1'  W.  long. ;  distant  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lewes,  and 
28  miles  8.  by  E.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  East  Qrinstead  in  1851  was  3820.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  East  Orinstead 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  7  parishes,  with  an  area  of  57,615  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,223. 

The  town  of  East  Orinstead  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  ; 

It  consist*  chiefly  of  one  street,  which  is  irregularly  built    The  parish 

church  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  with  an  embattled  tower.     There  are 

place*  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Countess 

of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.      An  Endowed  school,  founded  as  a 

Grammar  school  in  1780,  U  now  an  English  school :  the  income  from 

endowment  is  about  4  4t  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  80. 

There  are  a  National  school  and  a  savings  bank.    Sackvillo  College, 

a  quadrangular  stone  building,  erected  in   1616,  is  an  institution 

ninded  by  Robert  Earl  of  Dorset,  for  aged  unmarried  persons  of 

both  sens,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  apartment,  and  81  a  year. 

»  inhabitants  are  employed  in  ahoemaking  and  in  pen- 

The  market  day  is  Thursday,    and    there  is   a    stock 

market  on  the  last  Thursday  in  each  month.     Fairs  are  held  on 

Apnl   21st,  July  18th,  and  December  llth.     A  county  court  is 

held  in  UM  town.     East  Qrinstead  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 

'•   ' 

(Honficld,  &MMX;  Communication  from  Eatt  Orintttad.) 
EAST  INDIES.  Th*  portion  of  the  glob*  to  which  the  name  of 
India,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  given,  U  usually  understood  to  compre- 
hend the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  lying  to  the  east  of  the  river  Indus 
and  thence  eastward  a.  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by 
which  empire  and  by  Tartary,  India  i*  aUo  bounded  on  the  north. 
The  East  Indies  include  al*o  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
He  between  Hindustan  and  Australia  as  far  north  as  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  as  far  east  a*  Papua,  but  without  including  either  the 


Philippines  or  Papua.     A  general  description  of  the  East  Indies  will 
be  found  under  the  article  HINDUSTAN. 

EAST  PRESTON,  Sussex,  a  Tillage  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  East  Proston,  is  situated  in  60°  48'  N.  hit, 
0*  28'  W.  long.,  on  the  south  coast,  23  miles  W.S.W.  from  Lewes,  60 
miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  66  miles  by  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 

1851  was  310.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ferring,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chichester.     East  Preston 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
29,890  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,847.     The  population  is 
wholly  agricultural.     The  parish  church  consists  of  a  nave,  erected 
in  the  15th  century,  and  has  a  handsome  stone  spire.     In  the  Tillage 
is  a  National  school     (Horsfield,  State*;   Communication  from  t'att 
Pretton.) 

EAST  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  in  58°  19'  N.  lat.,  0"  87'  W.  long. ;  distant  38  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Nottingham,  141  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
1884  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the 
borough  and  parish  of  East  Retford  in  1851  was  2948;  that  of 
the  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  numerous  adjacent 
parishes  and  districts,  was  46,054.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  East  Retford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes  and  township*,  with  an  area  of 
88,780  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,756.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  of  East  Retford  and  the  parish  of 
West  Retford  are  each  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

East  Retford  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Idle,  a  feeder 
of  the  Trent,  on  what  was  formerly  the  Great  North  Road.  In 
Domesday  Book  it  is  called  Rcdcford.  On  the  west  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches  connects  East  Retford  with  the  smaller 
and  more  modern  town  of  West  Retford.  The  houses  in  general 
are  well  built :  the  streets  are  paved,  and  are  well  lighted  with  gas, 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  An  extension  of  the  town  has 
of  late  years  taken  place  on  the  south  side,  and  is  called  Smith 
Retford.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building.  The  market-place 
is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  affording  ample  accommodation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  pillar,  erected  on  the  site  of  aii 
ancient  cross,  called  the  broad  stone.  The  parish  church,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  edifice,  of  various  styles,  was  founded  about  1258. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  chancel  and  transept,  and  has  a 
square  tower,  97  feet  high.  West  Retford  church  is  a  small  building, 
with  a  tower  and  an  elegant  crocketed  spire.  The  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  place*  of  worship.  There 
are  in  East  Retford  a  Free  Grammar  school  founded  by  king  Edward 
VI.,  which  has  an  annual  income  of  4301. ;  the  number  of  scholars  in 

1852  was  22.     The  affairs  of  this  school  are  in  chancery.     In  the 
town  are  National  and  Infant  schools  ;  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution, with  a  library ;  and  a  savings  bank.     There  are  almshonses 
for  18  poor  women;    Sloswick  hospital  is  for  6   poor  men.     The 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  West  Retford,  founded  in  1664  by 
I'r.  .Mm  Darrell,   is  for  a  master  and  16  brethren.     Three  coach- 
making  establishments  and  two  tanneries  afford  some  employment 
There  are  corn-mills  and  paper-mills.     The  canal  from  Chestcrlicl.l  t.> 
the  Trent  at  Stockwith  passes  through  the  borough :  the  traffic  on  the 
canal  is  chiefly  in  corn,  coal,  ftc.    The  market,  held  on  Saturday,  is  well 
supplied  with  dairy  produce,  and  in  autumn  with  hops,  which  are 
extensively  raised  in  the  neighbourhood :  fairs  are  held  on  March 
23rd,  and  October  2nd,  and  there  is  one  great   market  yearly  for 
horses,  cattle,  cheese,  aud  bops.      The  low  level  of  the  town  has 
exposed  it  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  the  Idle, 
which  have  sometimes  done  considerable  damage. 

rcy,  Ifittory  <>f  R-tf <.•>•<!;  Communication  from  Eatt  Retford.) 

EAST  sr-iNr.linrsE.    [PLTJiot-Tii.] 

EAST  WARD,  Westmoreland,  the  eastern  division  of  the  county, 
gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  ward  contains  an  area  of 
177,910  acres,  and  n  in  1851  of  13,660.  It  is  bounded  N. 

by  Cumberland,  N.E.  by  Durham,  aud  S.E.  by  Yorkshire.  East  Ward 
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Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
175,400  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,664. 

EASTBOURNE,  Sussex,  a  village  (formerly  a  market-town)  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Eastbourne,  is  situated 
in  50°  46'  N.  lat.,  0°  16'  E.  long.,  distant  16  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from 
Lewes,  63  miles  S.S.E.  from  London  by  road,  arid  65  miles  by  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in 
1851  was  3133.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Eastbourne  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,373  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  8346. 

Eastbourne  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Portus 
Anderida.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  village  consists  of  three  portions :  the  oldest  including 
the  parish  church  and  some  old  houses,  is  farthest  inland  ;  a  hamlet, 
containing  a  new  church,  and  some  good  shops,  inns,  and  private 
residences,  is  nearer  the  shore  ;  and  close  to  the  beach  is  a  cluster  of 
dwellings  known  as  Sea  Houses,  to  which  have  been  recently  added  a 
beautiful  esplanade,  and  many  fine  mansions.  The  parish  church 
consists  of  a  nave,  with  side-aisles,  a  large  chancel,  and  a  lofty 
antique  tower.  In  the  church  are  some  interesting  monuments.  The 
new  church,  a  handsome  edifice  recently  enlarged,  is  near  Sea  Houses. 
There  are  three  small  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  Natfonal 
schools,  and  an  Infant  school.  Eastbourne  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  Along  the  shore  of  the  bay  are  situated  some  of  the 
martello  towers  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  also  a  fort  capable  of  accommodating  450  men,  and  provided 
with  1  -S  guns — 24-  and  64-pounders — and  some  mortars.  At  Holywell, 
near  East bourne,  are  chalybeate  springs.  Some  remains  exist  of  a 
small  establishment  of  Black  friars. 

(Horsfield,  ftufsex  ;  Communication  from  Eastbourne.) 

EASTER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  more  than  2000  miles  distant  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  is  situated  near  the  point  27°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  109°  30'  W.  long. 
It  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  stony  and  hilly 
surface,  and  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
1200  feet.  At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  Lava  seems  to  form  the  principal  component  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  are  covered  with  grass.  The  island  has  no 
safe  anchorage,  no  wood  for  fuel,  no  fresh  water,  and  no  domestic 
animals,  except  a  few  fowls.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
2000,  live  on  yams,  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  In  physiognomy, 
language,  and  manners,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
groups  of  islands  lying  farther  west.  On  the  island  are  a  number  of 
colossal  statues,  some  of  which  are  15  or  even  18  feet  high;  they 
stand  on  platforms,  which  have  been  made  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  art. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD,  Berkshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Easthampstead,  is  situated  in  51°  24' 
N.  lat.,  0"  45'  \V.  long.;  distant  11  miles  E.S.E.  from  Reading,  and 
29  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  palish 
in  1851  was  698.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Easthampstead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  5 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  27,600  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
6343.  Easthampstead  is  an  agricultural  parish. 

KASTRY,  Kent,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Eastry,  is  situated  in  51°  15'  N.  lat.,  1°  18'  E.  long.,  distant 
10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Canterbury,  and  65  miles  E.S.E.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Eastry  in  1851  was  1697,  including 
464  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  in  a  vicarage,  with 
the  curacy  of  Worth  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Eastry  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  45,659  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,848.  Eastry  is 
quite  a  rural  village,  and  has  no  trade  of  any  consequence.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there 
are  National  schools. 

EATON-BRAY.    [BEDFORDSHIRE.] 

EATON-SOCON.    [BEDFORDSHIBE.] 

EBERSBACH.     [LACSITZ.] 

EBREUIL.     [ALLIER.] 

EBRO  (the  Iberut  of  the  Romans),  a  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  Castilla 
la  Vieja,  in  43°  N.  lat,  4°  3'  W.  long.,  and  after  a  course,  generally 
eaat-south-east,  of  about  350  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
40*  42'  N.  lat.,  0°  50'  E.  long. 

The  source  of  the  Ebro  is  in  the  modern  province  of  Santander,  at 
a  great  elevation,  on  the  side  of  a  ridge  which  extends  from  the 
summit-level  of  the  Cantabrian  mountain-chain  southward  towards 
the  city  of  Burgos.  The  stream  flows  east  about  10  miles  past  the 
small  town  of  Reynosa,  and  then  south  about  10  miles  more,  after 
which  its  course  is  east  past  Frias,  east-south-east  and  south-east 
past  Miranda  and  Haro,  and  east-south-east  past  Logrofio,  Calahorra, 
Tudela,  and  Zaragoza,  till  it  receives  the  Guadalope,  when  it  turns  to 
the  north.  It  then  passes  by  Mequiuenza,  where  it  receives  the  Segre, 
and  making  a  semicircular  bend  to  the  south-east,  passes  by  Mora, 
whence  its  course  is  south  to  Tortosa,  and  east  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  main  stream  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Buda,  but  two 
branches  have  previously  separated  from  it,  one  of  which  flows  north 


into  the  Gulf  of  Amposta,  and  the  other  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Alfaques. 

With  the  exception  of  the  marshy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  level  tract  between  Zaragoza  and  Mequinenza,  the  course  of 
the  Ebro  is  generally  through  narrow  and  occasionally  rocky  valleys. 
Shoals  and  rapids  interrupt  the  navigation,  but  a  canal  has  been  con- 
structed which  extends  from  near  Tudela  to  about  40  miles  below 
Zaragoza.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  south  bank,  and  is  to  be  extended 
to  Tortosa  when  funds  have  been  provided. 

In  passing  through  Castilla  la  Vieja  the  Ebro  receives  the  Nebo  on 
the  northern  bank,  and  the  Oca,  the  Teron,  and  the  Oja,  on  the 
southern  bank.  In  crossing  Navarra  it  receives  the  river  Aragon. 
The  principal  affluents  which  enter  it  in  the  province  of  Aragon  are 
described  in  the  article  ARAGON. 

EBSAMBUL.     [ABOUSAMBUL.] 

ECBA'TANA,  (EKBdraya),  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  founded 
by  Deioces.  (Herod,  i.  98.)  The  genuine  orthography  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  Agbdtana  (' Ayfytrava :  see  Steph.  Byzont.  v. 
'Ay/SiraKa).  as  it  is  now  written  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  as  we 
are  informed  by  Stephanus  it  was  written  by  Ctesias.  It  appears  in 
the  '  Itinerary '  of  Isidore  of  Charax  under  the  form  of  Apobrttana. 
In  the  Book  of  Judith  (c.  i.)  is  a  curious  account  of  the  building  of 
Ecbatana,  and  of  the  enormous  strength  of  its  walls  and  fortifications. 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Orontes. 
According  to  an  ancient  popular  tradition  Ecbatana  was  founded  by 
Semiramis  (Diod.  ii.  13),  but  Herodotus  ascribes  to  it  a  later  origin. 
Herodotus,  who  had  probably  seen  the  place,  describes  it  as  built  on 
a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and  consisting  of  seven  circular  inclosures  or 
walls,  one  within  another,  each  wall  being  higher  than  that  which 
surrounded  it,  and  the  innermost  wall,  which  surrounded  the  palace, 
of  course  the  highest  of  all.  Ecbatana  being  a  high  and  mountainous 
country  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  during  summer, 
when  the  heat  at  Susa  was  almost  insupportable.  The  city,  according 
to  Polybius,  was  not  only  of  vast  strength  but  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dour :  the  royal  palace,  in  particular,  was  of  the  richest  materials  and 
workmanship  ;  the  only  wood  used  in  it  was  cedar  and  cypress,  and 
it  was  wholly  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver ;  most  of  these 
plates  were,  he  says,  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Anti- 
gonus,  and  Seleucus.  Ecbatana  was  the  scene  of  the  great  events 
which  marked  the  childhood  of  Cyrus ;  and  it  was  at  Ecbatana  that 
Alexander's  favourite,  Hephscstion,  died ;  and  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  jEsculapius  there  in  grief  for  him. 

The  site  of  Ecbatana  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  the  best 
recent  geographers  have  generally  agreed  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Hamadau.  The  route  of  commerce  between  the  low 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Seleuceia  and  the  modern 
Baghdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran  is  determined  by  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  has  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest 
recorded  history  of  those  countries  to  the  present  day.  The  places 
marked  in  the  '  Itinerary '  of  Isidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and 
Ecbatana  are  the  places  indicated  by  modern  travellers  as  lying  on  the 
route  between  Baghdad  and  Hamadan.  This  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  No.  4  of  the  'Journal  of  Education/  and  in  Thirl  wall's 
'  History  of  Greece,'  v.  ii.,  App.  2. 

Recently  indeed  a  modification  of  the  received  view  has  been 
advanced  by  Colonel  Hawlinson,  and  supported  by  him  with  such  a 
well-digested  array  of  evidence  as  to  command  respectful  attention, 
apart  from  the  authority  of  his  high  reputation.  He  believes  that 
there  were  two  independent  Median  capitals  named  Ecbatana ;  the 
one  in  the  lower  country  (Media  Magna),  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Hamadan  ;  the  other  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Upper  Media,  or 
Atropatene,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Solelman,  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  (36°  25'  N.  lat.,  47°  10' 
W.  long.).  This  theory  is  shown  to  receive  much  corroboration  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  and  mediaeval,  as  well  as  oriental  writers, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  country  itself.  We  can  here  only 
refer  tl-e  reader  to  the  evidence  so  ably  adduced  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  x.  p.  125,  &c.  The  title  merely 
signified  a  treasure  city,  and  the  above  two  Median  capitals  were  not 
the  only  places  which  were  called  Ecbatana.  ('  Geographical  Journal," 
xi.  31.)  It  was  in  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Syria  of  uncertain 
position  (Herod,  iii.  64)  that  Cambyses  died. 

Hamadan,  which  is  on  ornearthe  site  of  the  Ecbatana  of  MediaMagna, 
is  near  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  lat.  and  in  48°  E.  long.,  in  a  low  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund,  a  mountain  which  belongs  to  the  chain 
which  forms  the  last  step  in  the  ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak  Arabi 
to  the  high  table-land  of  Iran.  [AsiA,  voL  i., col.  582.]  "During eight 
months  in  the  year  the  climate  of  Hamadan  is  delightful;  but  in 
winter  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  The 
plain  is  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covered  with 
gardens  and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  most  luxurious  I  ever 
beheld."  (Kinneir's  'Persia,'  p.  126.)  Kinneir  says  that  the  summit 
of  Elwund  is  tipped  with  continual  snow,  and  seldom  obscured  by 
clouds.  Hamadan  is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  also  a  considerable  trade,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  high  road  from  Baghdad  to  Tehran  aud  Ispahan. 

ECCLES.     [LANCASHIRE.] 


ECCLESALL  BIERLOW. 


KITADOH, 


BCCLESALL  BIERLOW,  Wart  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  ,.  lage  and 
UM  Mat  of  a  Poor  Uw  Union,  in  tha  parish  of  Sbefflald,  u  situated 
close  to  tha  aouthern  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  in  58*  SI'  N.  1st,  1*  SI' 
W.  long.;  distant  54  mil.-.  W.S.W.  from  York. and  162  mile.  N.N.W. 
from  London.  Tha  population  of  the  townnliip  of  Eoclaaall  Biarlow, 
which  include*  26  hamleta,  was  24,552  in  1851.  Eocleaall  Biarlow 
Poor-Law  Union  contain*  7  pari.hr*  and  township*,  with  au  area  of 
36,850  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  37,911.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  township  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  same  manufacture*  as  are 
carried  on  in  Sheffield,  of  which  borough  and  pariah  the  township 
forma  an  important  constituent  part.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
institution  called  Wesley  College,  founded  in  1838,  which  stand*  within 
the  township,  had  ISO  students  in  1853. 

ECCLESHALL.    [SiArroRDsniRK.] 

ECIJA.      [S«VILLA.l 

ECKMt'HL,  a  small  village  in  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Laber,  in 
48*  47'  N.  lat.,  12*  3'  E.  long.,  owe*  it*  celebrity  to  the  signal  victory 
which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  gained 
over  the  Austrian*,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  April  22, 
1809.  In  testimony  of  the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal 
Davoust  displayed  on  thi*  occasion  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Eckmiihl  upon  him. 

ECUADOK,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  from  north  to 
sooth  between  1°  40'  N.  lat.  and  5°  50'  S.  lat,  and  between  70°  20'  and 
80*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  republic  of  New  Qranada ; 
E.  by  the  empire  of  Brazil,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  may  be  vaguely  estimated  at  about 
300,000  square  miles;  the  population  at  about  665,000. 

Cwut-tint,  Surface,  At. — The  southern  boundary  of  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  U  the  Punta  de  Malpello,  3°  30'  S.  lat,  the  termination  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tumbez,  which  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific  U  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  the  republics  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru.  From  this  point  to  Point  Mangles,  1°  35'  N.  lat,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mira  River,  the  boundary  on  the  Pacific  between  the 
republic*  of  EctuiJor  and  New  Granada,  the  coast  ha*  a  broken 
convex  line,  with  a  general  bearing  towards  the  north-east  Punta 
de  Malpello  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Qulf  of  Guayaquil ; 
from  it  to  Punta  de  Carnero  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  is 
about  70  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  River  is  the  large 
island  of  Puna,  and  several  smaller  islands  and  sand-banks  lie  in  the 
channel  of  the  testuary,  but  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  up  to  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port  town  of  the 
republic.  From  Punta  Camero*  to  Punta  Santa  Elena,  about  1 4  miles, 
the  coast  bears  north-west,  it  then  curves  round  to  the  cast  and 
north,  and  forms  the  wide  open  bay  of  Santa  Elena,  in  which  there 
U  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a  half  fathoms  water.  As  the  coast 
bears  round  towards  Cabo  San  Lorenzo  there  are  several  small  islands 
and  rocks  off  the  shore,  and  one,  La  Plata  Island,  of  somewhat  larger 
sice  a  few  miles  north  from  it  From  San  Matheo  Point,  a  few  miles 
north  from  Cabo  San  Lorenzo,  the  coast  again  makes  a  bold  sweep 
round  to  Cape  Passado  and  forms  the  large  open  Bahia  Manta,  near 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  smaller  bay  of  Caraccas,  formed  by  the 
swtuary  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  From  Cape  Passado  to 
Galcra  Point  the  general  bearing  of  the  coast  is  north-north-east,  and 
like  the  entire  coast  from  Punta  Santa  Elena  it  is  bold  and  rocky, 
lofty  hills  and  low  mountains,  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Andes,  rising 
to  heights  varying  from  500  to  1500  feet  From  Galera  Point  the 
coast  bears  away  east-north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Matage  River, 
whence  it  turns  northward  and  forms  Sordinas  Bay ;  Point  Mangles, 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  bay,  is  the  boundary  on  the  Pacific  of 
the  territory  of  Ecuador.  Along  the  coast  there  are  no  large  towns ; 
and  the  few  small  harbours  which  it  affords  are  only  visited  by  small 
coasting-vessel.. 

About  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the   country   is   mountainous. 

Ecuador  contain*  almost  the  whole  of  the  Equatorial  Andes  and  the 

hilly  country  between  them  and  the  Pacific.     The  Andes  enter  the 

country  between  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  and  San  Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 

thence  run  in  a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction  to  the 

northern  boundary.     Thi*  chain  forms  in  the  southern  and  northern 

extremity  two  large  mountain-knots,  that  of  Loja,  between  5"  80' 

15'  8.  lat,  and  that  of  Los  Pastes  between  20'  and  1°  13' 

,  lat     The  first  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt,  11,660  square 

lea,  and  tha  second  8700  square  mile*.  Between  these  two 
*m  knoU  the  Andes  form  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  covering 
in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  miles.  Both  declivities  are  rather 
•toep.  but  especially  that  towards  tha  eastern  plain*.  On  both  edges 
is  mass  are  lofty  range*  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
crowned  by  numerous  summits,  several  of  which  rise  above  the  line 
>f  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  ridges  of  those  ranges  may  be  about 
60  mil**  distant  from  one  another;  and  between  them  extends  a 
longitudinal  valley,  which  measures  from  15  to  20  miles  across,  and 
extends  nearly  800  miles  in  length.  At  two  points  transverse  ridges 
nmt«  the  two  ranges,  and  thus  tha  great  valley  i*  divided  into  three 
smaller  valley*.  The  most  southern  of  these  valleys,  that  of  Cuenca, 
extends  from  3*  15'  to  V  27'  S.  lat,  with  a  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  7800  fact  Its  waters  join  the  Rio  da  San  Jago,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazon**.  Th«  summits  of  the  ranges  which  surround 
it  rise  only  to  about  10,000  feet  and  nowhere  attain  the  snow-line, 


except  the  range  of  Assuay  (2°  27'  to  2°  30'  S.  lat),  which  separates 
the  valley  of  Cuenca  from  that  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  the  great 
road  over  which  rise*  near  tha  Ladera  da  Cadlud  to  16,520  feet  To 
the  north  of  this  transverse  ridge  extends  the  valley  of  Alauai  and 
Ambato  from  2'  27'  to  0*  46'  S.  lat  It*  surface  is  about  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  waters  run  off  to  the  Marona  and  Pastaca,  two 
tributaries  of  the  Amazonas.  On  tha  range  cast  of  thi*  valley  are  the 
volcanoes  of  Sangay  16,827  feet,  Tunguragua  15,960  feet,  Cotopaxi 
18,875  feet,  and  Carguairazo  16,663  feet  A  ihort  distance  south  of 
Carguairazo  is  the  lofty  Chimboraxo,  tha  highest  summit  of  the 
Equatorial  Andes,  being  21,242  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transverse 
ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  Alauai  and  Ambato  from  that  of 
Quito  i*  called  the  Alto  de  Chisiuche.  It  is  only  about  500  feet 
above  the  plains  contiguous  to  it  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  of 
inconsiderable  width.  At  its  western  extremity  stands  the  Volcano 
of  Cotopaxi,  and  at  its  eastern  the  Yliniza,  which  rises  to  17,376  feet 
This  Alto  de  Chiainche  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  seas.  The  valley  of  Quito  extends  from  40'  S.  lat  to 
20'  N.  lat  to  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastes;  and  has  a  mean 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  about  9600  feet  Its  waters  run  off  by  the 
Rio  Pita,  which  joins  the  Rio  de  las  Eatueraklan,  and  thus  flows  into 
the  Pacific,  On  the  range  standing  east  of  this  valley  are  the 
Volcano  de  Antisaua  19,137  feet  high,  and  the  Cayambe  Urcu  on 
the  equator  19,534  feet  high.  On  the  western  range  are  the  Volcano 
de  Pichincha  15,936  feet  high,  and  the  Cotocache  which  rises  to 
16,448  feet  On  the  mountain-knot  De  loa  Pastos  are  several  volcanoes, 
as  those  of  Chumbal  16,824  feet,  Chiles  and  Paste  13,740  feet;  this 
last,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  however  just  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  Ecuador.  The  elevated  plains  which  are  inhabited 
on  that  mountain  region  are  10,240  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  filled  up  with 
mountains  of  various  elevations,  which  towards  the  shores  mostly 
sink  down  to  hills.  The  shores  themselves  are  high,  but  not  of  great 
elevation,  except  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  San  Lorenzo.  The 
country  along  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  forms  an  exception.  Here  a 
plain  extends  several  miles  in  width,  and  is  so  low  that  part  of  it  is 
covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  part 
has  been  changed  into  a  swamp.  Along  this  valley  are  extensive 
plantations  of  cacao. 

The  great  plain  east  of  the  Andes  is  partly  wooded  and  partly 
a  savannah ;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  of  little  importance,  being 
only  inhabited  by  the  natives.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is 
said  to  be  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  low  mountain  range  called  by 
Humboldt  the  Sierra  Tunuhy.  Numerous  lakes  and  stagnant  pools 
occur  in  the  great  plain. 

Jfyilrography,  Communication*,  <tc. — The  principal  river  of  Ecuador 
is  the  Ama:onat,  which  U  here  called  Marahon,  and  sometimes 
Tunguragua.  Where  it  leaves  Peru,  and  begins  to  form  the  b  mndary- 
line  between  the  two  republics,  commence  the  scries  of  cataracts  and 
rapids  with  which  it  issues  from  the  Andes.  Near  San  Jaen  de 
Bracamoros  ia  the  Pongo  de  Rcntema,  where  the  river,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  only  1232  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lower  down 
between  Santiago  de  las  Montanas  and  Borja,  is  the  rapid  or  Pongo 
of  Manserichc,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  about  150  feet,  and 
for  about  7  miles  rushes  down  with  incredible  velocity.  Below  this 
Pongo  the  Amazonas  becomes  navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth. 
[AMAZONAS.]  Within  the  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amazouas  receives 
the  Marona,  Pastaza,  Tigre,  and  Napo,  which  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Andes.  The  Putumayo  and  the  Yapuro,  which 
descend  from  the  same  range  and  in  the  same  direction,  fall  into  the 
Amazonas  within  Brazil.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Andes  are  numerous,  have  a  comparatively  short  course, 
and  are  of  little  importance.  The  most  remarkable  aro  the  Rio  de 
las  Patias,  Rio  de  las  Esmeraldas,  the  Rio  Santiago,  the  Rio  Mira, 
and  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil ;  all  of  these  are  navigable  by  boats,  but 
the  Guayaquil  is  the  only  one  navigated  by  large  vessels. 

The  Guayaquil  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  streams  which 
issue  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes.  It  becomes  available  for 
commercial  purposes  at  Babahoyo,  or  Caracol,  about  70  or  80  miles 
from  its  month,  river  boat*  ascending  to  one  or  other  of  these  place* 
according  to  the  season  :  ships  of  considerable  burden  can  ascend  at 
full  tide  up  to  the  town  of  Guayaquil.  Here  the  river  has  been 
swelled  by  the  junction  of  its  principal  affluent*,  the  Daiili  and  the 
Babo,  and  has  increased  to  a  great  size.  Opposite  the  city  of  Guaya- 
quil it  is  2  miles  across,  and  it  continues  to  expand  largely  to  its 
mouth.  Below  Guayaquil  the  channel  is  impeded  by  numerous 
rock*  and  small  islands.  At  its  mouth  is  the  larger  island  of  Puna. 
Where  the  river  falls  into  the  Pacific  it  i*  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  the  extreme  points  of  which,  as  already  noticed,  are 
70  miles  apart 

All  the  maritime  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  concentrated  in  that  of 
Guayaquil,  from  which,  town  there  is  a  road  to  Quito,  running  first 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracol,  and  then  for 
some  mile*  through  a  low  and  level  country.  It  then  begin*  to  ascend 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  between  Caluma  and  Uunr- 
anda  the  ascent  is  extremely  steep.  From  Guaronda  it  run*  over  the 
plain  to  Ambato,  and  thence  to  Quito.  The  great  road  which  connects 
New  Granada  and  Peru  runs  through  the  high  valleys  of  Ecuador. 
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It  leads  from  Almaguer  in  New  Granada  over  the  Paramo  de  Puru- 
guay  (9408  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Pasto  (8578  feet),  and  hence  over 
the  Paramo  de  Boliche  (11,504  feet),  and  the  Alto  de  Pucara  (10,400 
feet)  to  Ibarra  (7368  feet),  and  Quito  (9536  feet).  In  the  Alto  de 
Chisinche  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  Hence  it 
traverses  Ambato  (8864  feet),  Riobamba  Nueva  (9472  feet),  and 
Alausi  (7984  feet),  and  attains  on  the  Pajamo  de  Assuay  15,536  feet. 
In  passing  this  range  many  lives  are  annually  lost.  From  Cuenca 
(8640  feet)  it  runs  over  the  Alto  de  Pulla  (10,000  feet)  to  Loja 
(6768  feet),  and  hence  to  Ayavaca  (8992  feet)  in  Peru.  From  the 
latter  place  it  proceeds  to  Truxillo  and  Lima.  Formerly  European 
commodities  were  imported  into  Ecuador  by  this  road  from  New 
Granada,  but  nearly  the  whole  country  now  receives  them  from 
Guayaquil. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — The  temperature  of  course  differs  con- 
siderably in  the  elevated  valleys  which  are  surrounded  by  the  high  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  low  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  range. 
In  the  valley  of  Quito  the  seasons  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  day,  all  the  year  round,  is  between  60°  and  67°, 
and  that  of  the  night  between  48°  and  52°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  winds, 
which  are  generally  either  from  the  north  or  the  south,  blow  con- 
tinually, but  never  with  great  violence.  During  the  morning,  till  one 
or  two  o'clock,  the  sky  is  serene  and  clear ;  but  after  this  hour  vapours 
begin  to  rise,  and  the  whole  sky  is  gradually  covered  with  black 
clouds,  which  often  bring  on  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  sunset  the  weather 
generally  clears  up,  and  the  nights  are  as  serene  as  the  morn- 
ings. The  rains  sometimes  continue  all  night,  and  occasionally, 
i  rarely,  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  At  other  times  a  few 
fine  days  occur  without  rain.  The  interval  between  September  and 
May  is  called  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  summer. 
The  winter  is  only  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  greater  quantity  of 
rain,  and  the  summer  by  a  greater  number  of  fine  days.  These  valleys 
are  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  some  of  which  have  been  very 
destructive.  At  Guayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  coast 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  varies  between  78°  and  82°.  From 
December  to  April  the  heat  rises  to  95° ;  during  these  months  rain 
falls  with  but  short  interruptions,  and  violent  tempests  frequently 
occur.  The  great  plain  extending  along  the  Rio  Amazonaa  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  has  a  hot  climate.  The  mean  temperature 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  between  75°  and  85°,  and  the  heat 
sometimes  rises  to  95°  and  more.  But  every  day  at  two  o'clock  a 
wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  east  with  great  force  and  continues  to 
sunset.  Near  the  base  of  the  Andes  rain  falls  nearly  every  day, 
generally  after  noon,  when  the  wind  commences. 

Agriculture  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated  land  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  snow-line,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
Andes  occurs  at  the  height  of  15,750  feet,  the  vegetation  of  the 
Paramos  (flat  tracts  on  the  summit  of  the  range,  from  11,000  to 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea)  is  extremely  scanty,  consisting  only  of  two 
or  three  species  of  plant*.  Districts  like  the  plains  in  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Pastes,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  are  covered 
with  grass,  and  afford  good  sheep-walks.  The  culture  of  European 
cereals  and  fruits  prevails  between  10,000  and  4000  feet,  especially 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Andes,  where  excellent  wheat  is  raised,  with 
barley  and  Indian  corn.  Lucem  is  also  extensively  grown  as  fodder 
for  beasts  of  burden.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not 
exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  the  vegetables  cultivated  for  food  are 
chiefly  sweet  potatoes,  mandioc,  yams,  and  bananas,  with  rice,  Indian 
corn,  and  some  leguminous  plants.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are 
cherimoyers,  pine-apples,  papayas,  and  anonas.  In  some  of  the 
valleys  are  extensive  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Guayaquil  is  especially  fertile  :  the 
soil  consists  of  alluvium ;  and  there  are  few  spots  even  between  the 
tropics  which  for  richness  and  vigour  of  vegetation  can  vie  with  this 
wide  valley.  It  is  covered  with  groves  of  every  kind  of  intertropical 
fruits;  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  produced, 
but  an  immense  quantity  of  cocoa  of  very  fine  quality  is  grown,  and 
is  exported  to  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Among  the 
forest-trees  is  that  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This  tree  is  most 
frequent  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Loja,  where  it  grows 
on  the  eastern  declivities  at  an  elevation  of  6000  or  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  tie  former  especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  higher  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  Horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  articles  of  export.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  valleys  along 
the  coast,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax  is  collected ;  and  still  higher 
up  are  some  spots  where  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared.  Along  the 
Amazonas  turtles  are  numerous,  and  their  fat,  called  '  manteca,' 
furnishes  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  on  the  coast,  and  a  good  deal  of  salt-fish  is  prepared. 
Along  the  coast  a  murex  is  found,  which  yields  a  juice  used  in  dyeing 
purple. 

Ecuador  is  lees  rich  in  tho  precious  metals  than  the  other  countries 
of  South  America  which  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  Andes.  There 
are  ieveral  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  few  are  still  worked ;  but 
the  annual  produce  is  not  considerable.  Lead  and  quicksilver  occur 


in  some  places,  and  in  others  sulphur  is  prepared  iu  considerable 
quantity.     Salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  along  the  coast. 

Formerly  the  manufactures  of  Ecuador  were  more  considerable  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  South  America.  They  are  chiefly  of 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  but  have  diminished  greatly  in 
amount  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  preference  given  to  articles 
of  English  manufacture.  Lace  of  a  good  kind  is  made  in  Quito. 
Various  articles  of  home  consumption  are  made,  but  there  is  no  other 
important  branch  of  industry. 

The  commerce,  as  already  mentioned,  is  almost  wholly  carried  on 
at  Guayaquil.  The  goods  exported  are  the  raw  produce  of  the  country, 
and  vary  very  greatly  in  quantity  in  different  years.  Of  cotton  the 
average  annual  quantity  exported  may  be  about  150,000  Ibs. ;  of 
cocoa  about  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  Ibs. ;  sugar  and  tobacco 
are  also  exported  to  some  extent.  Of  the  imports  we  have  no  recent 
reliable  accounts.  The  imports  into  Ecuador  from  Great  Britain  in « 
1851  were  valued  at  54,0992. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Ecuador  is  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  Spaniards  and  of  the  aborigines.  The  aborigines  are 
believed  to  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  Those 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  elevated  valleys  belong  to  the  race  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  speak  the  Quichua  language.  They  are  mostly  agri- 
culturists, and  cultivate  their  lands  with  much  care  ;  they  also  make 
coarse  stuffs  of  wool  and  cptton.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  eastern 
plain  are  much  lower  in  civilisation.  They  cultivate  only  small  pieces 
of  ground,  and  apply  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  Jesuits  and  the  monks  who  succeeded  them  had  made 
some  progress  in  bringing  them  over  to  a  kind  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation ;  but  the  political  events  which  have  taken  place  since 
1812  have  driven  the  monks  out  of  the  country,  all  the  '  missiones'  are 
in  ruins,  and  the  Indians  have  returned  to  their  wild  life  iu  the 
forests.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  dwell  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  the  Andes. 

Political  Divisions,  Towns,  Jec. — The  republic  of  Ecuador  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Assuay.  The  population 
of  the  towns  in  the  following  notice  of  these  departments  is  given 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  but  these  estimates  are  very  vague, 
and  the  numbers  are  probably  excessive,  except  when  they  are  intended 
to  include  the  surrounding  district. 

1.  The  department  of   Quito  extends   along   the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Mira  [to  Cape  Passado,  and  comprehends  the  two 
valleys  of  Quito  and  of  Alausi  and  Ambato ;    to  which  is  added  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Putumayo,  Napo,  and  Pastaza.      In  the  elevated  valleys  in  several 
places  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  of  the  Incas,  and  in  many 
districts  there   are   traces  of  the  great  road    which   in  the  time  of 
the  Incas  led  from  Quito  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Titicaca   (from   the   equator  to   20°  S.  lat.).      Its   principal  wealth 
consists  in  its  extensive  corn-fields,  and  its  numerous  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  asses,  and  mules ;  it  has  also  a  few  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  capital  of  the  republic  and  of  the  department,  is  QUITO.    North 
of  this  place  lies  San  Migiul  de  Ibarra,  or  briefly  Ibarra,  a  well-built 
town,  with   about  10,000  inhabitants,   situated    at  the   foot  of  the 
Volcano  of  Imbabura.     A  good  deal  of  grain  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;    and  there  are  some  manufactures  of  wool   and   cotton. 
Not  far  from  it  is  Otavalo ;  it  has  more  considerable  manufactures  of 
wool  and  cotton,  and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants.     On  the 
coast  are   the  harbours  of   Esmeraldas,   Atacames,  and  Carondelet, 
but   they   are  not   visited   by  foreign  vessels.       South   of   Quito  is 
Tacunga,  or  Lactacunya,  which,  between  1698  and  1797,  was  four 
times  destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
ridge  of  Andes,  9254  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains  5000  inhabitants. 
Riobamba  was  entirely   destroyed  in  1797.      The  new  town   which 
was  built   4    or   5  miles   farther   south,  is   said   to   contain    15,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chimborazo.     In  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Tescan,  great  quantities  of  brimstone  are  made. 
Ambato,  or  Hambato,  north-east  of  Mount  Chimborazo,  with  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  Guaranda,  south  of  the  same  mountain,  have  some 
commerce,  owing  to  their  situation  on  the  road  between  Guayaquil 
and  Quito.     The  missiones  in  the  eastern  plain  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

2.  The  department  of  Guayaquil  comprehends  the  coast  between 
Cape  Passado  and  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary-line  of  Peru, 
and  extends  inland  to  the  upper  declivity  of  the  Andes.    Its  commer- 
cial wealth  consists  in  its  tropical  productions,  especially  in  cocoa,  of 
which  there  are  extensive  plantations.     Guayaquil,  the  capital  of  the 
department  and  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the  republic,  popula- 
tion about  25,000,  is  situated  in  2°   12'  S.  lat.,  79°   39'  W.  long.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guayaquil,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide 
opposite  the  town.      Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  sail  up  to 
the  town,  as  the  tide  at  full  and  change  rises  24  feet.     The  town 
itself  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town — La  Ciudad  Vieja  and  La 
Ciudad  Nueva.     The  old  town,  which  is  higher  up  the  river,  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.     It  is  intersected  by  narrow  creeks, 
which  are  full  at  high- water,  but  at  half  ebb  the  mud  is  uncovered 
and  exhales  the  most  noisome  and  pestilential  effluvia,  especially  in 
hot  weather.      The   new  town  though  exempt  from  this  nuisance, 
is  scarcely  more  healthy.     It  occupies  a  low  perfectly  level  site,  which 


aura. 


ha*  DO  drainage,  and  it*  streets  daring  the  rainy  season  (from 
December  to  April)  are  converted  into  quagmire*.  Then  i»  also  a 
•nenh  »t  tho  back  of  the  oily :  circum*tences  taken  together  amply 
••••Mat  to  aoooant  for  the  malignant  f»ver*  which  so  often  prevail 
in  Guayaquil.  Tha  whole  town  extends  about  S  miles  along  the 
river,  but  ite  width  MinooBaidenble.  Tha  houses  exotp*  in  the  princi- 
pal (treat,  callad  the  Calla  da  Oomenrio,  have  commonly  only  one  story, 
and  the  framework  u  mada  of  timber.  Nona  of  the  public  building, 
are  distinguuhed  by  architectural  beauty.  A*  the  tidea  riae  M>  high, 
the  water  far  above  the  town  •  brackkh  and  unfit  for  drinking. 
Several  large  balsas  are  oonatantly  employed  to  bring  freah  water 
down  the  (for  from  a  distant  place.  Many  families  lire  entirely 
on  board  of  bain*  in  the  river  Guayaquil.  The  commerce  of  the 
eity  ia  of  considerable  importance.  European  goods  are  imported 
into  Guayaquil  in  eonaiderable  quantities  and  aent  up  the  rirer  to 
.  Babayhoyo  or  Caracol,  whence  they  are  carried  on  the  back*  of 
mule*  to  the  valleys  of  Ambato  and  Quito.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  native  product*  are  exported  from  Guayaquil.  From  130  to  200 
ahip*  enter  and  leave  the  port  annually.  Some  ship*  are  built  here. 
Guayaquil  i*  subject  to  frequent  Tiaitation*  of  terrific  earthquakes. 
Mount  t'himborazo,  a*  well  a*  the  Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  u  visible  from 
the  town  in  clear  weather.  On  the  bank*  of  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  are 
SmtugAoyo  and  Coratoi,  which  are  situated  at  the  points  where  the 
river  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  different  season*,  and  consequently  on 
that  account  are  used  as  commercial  depots.  Puerto  Yrjo,  a  small 
place,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi;  its  harbour  is  at 
Mania.  Another  harbour  ia  at  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  where  much  salt 
is  made.  The  island  of  Puna,  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  has  an  area  of 
more  than  200  square  miles.  At  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  is 
said  to  have  had  a  population  of  20,000,  but  it  is  now  only  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen.  To  this  department  belong  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  [GALAPAGOS.] 

9.  The  department  of  Assuay  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain 
ridge  which  divides  the  valley  of  Alansi  from  that  of  Cuenca.  It 
comprehends  the  last-named  valley,  the  mountain  knot  of  Loja,  and 
a  few  miles  of  sea-coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  contiguous 
to  the  boundary  of  Pern,  with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
plain*.  In  a  few  places  ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  palaces  occur. 
Cinchona-bark  forms  its  principal  article  of  exportation.  This 
department  contains  many  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  valley 
of  Cuenoa  produces  grain  in  abundance.  Some  silver  mine*  occur, 
but  few  if  any  are  now  worked.  The  capital  ia  Cuenca,  8640  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  large  but  meanly-built  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  some  trade  in  cheese  and  rural  produce.  It  has  a  university  ; 
and  some  institutions  for  education  have  been  established.  At 
Anyua  are  mines  of  quicksilver.  £070,  population  about  10,000,  in 
a  valley  6793  feet  above  the  sea,  has  some  fine  churches,  and  trades 
extensively  in  cinchona-bark.  Zarvaut,  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  population  6000,  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district ; 
both  gold  and  silver  mine*  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  port  of 
IWtbcz,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  is  the  place  where  Pizarro  made 
bis  descent  on  the  Peruvian  coast ;  in  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
mines.  .Sin  Jam  de  Bracamoroi,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Maranon, 
baa  9000  inhabitants.  Borja,  is  a  small  place,  where  the  Pongo  de 
Manaeriohe  terminates. 

Hittory,  Government. — Ecuador  was  discovered*by  Pizarro  in  1526; 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
of  the  Incaa.  It  remained  a  Spanish  possession  until  1812,  when  the 
inhabitant*  rose  in  insurrection  and  made  a  determined  effort  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada,  and  it  participated  fully  in  the  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  the  war,  which  ended  in  1823  with  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniard..  By  the  convention  of  Cucuta  in  1821  New  Granada  and 
vensauela  united  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of 
Colombia,  but  this  union  lasted  only  till  1881,  when  these  countries 
again  separated.  Ecuador,  or  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  was 
then  also  separated  from  New  Granada,  and  since  that  time  has 
existed  as  an  independent  state.  Kcuador  declared  itself  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  established  a  constitution,  according  to  which 
*  is  governed  by  a  president  elected  for  eight  years,  a  vice-president, 
council  of  state,  and  a  house  of  representatives  consisting  of  one 
•sober  for  every  40,000  inhabitant*.  The  Roman  Catholic  i,  th.- 
established  religion  :  the  church  is  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Quito  and  the  Bishop  of  Guayaquil. 

(La  Condamine;  UHoaj  Hnmboldt;  Caklas,  in  Mollicn's  Trarcli  ; 
Hall;  Otoynpkicfd  Journal;  Admiralty  Chart;  Parlia- 


"r  EDYSTONE  LIOHtHOUSE  is  constructed  on 

the  sloping  aide  of  a  rock  which  bears  from  Plymouth  south  by  west, 
and  from  the  Ran  Head  south  half  a  point  east  It  is  distant  from 
the-Mcboring  in  tbe  Bound  4  league*,  and  from  Ram  Head  about  SJ 
league*.  The  Isle  of  Maystone  bears  from  the  lighthouse  abont 
north-east  by  north,  4  league,  distant  All  the  rock*  near  the  light- 
boose  are  on  tbe  east  aide,  stretching  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
they  are  all  covered  at  high  water ;  but  on  the  west  side  any  ship  may 
sail  cloee  by  the  botue  in  12  or  IS  fathoms  water,  and  there  are  no 
bidden  rock*.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  by  north  from  the 
•om»  then  to  a  rock  which  never  appears  but  at  loimpring  tide*. 


The  first  lighthouse  built  on  the  Eddystone  rock  wu  constructed 
by  Mr.  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who  was  a  man  of  a  mecha- 
nical turn.  His  work  was  begun  in  1690,  and  completed  in  four  yean. 
The  baa*  wa*  of  atone,  the  remainder  was  of  wood.  While  some 
repairs  were  "»«Hng  under  bis  inspection  the  building  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricane  during  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November 
17  OS,  and  he  and  hi*  workmen  perished.  Not  a  vestige,  except  some 
iron  stencheons  and  a  chain,  wa*  left  behind.  In  1706  an  act  was 
passed  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Rudyerd,  a  silk-mercer, 
was  employed  by  the  lessns  of  the  lighthouse  to  construct  a  new 
building,  also  of  wood  on  a  stone  base.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  of  opinion 
that  Rudyerd  directed  the  performance  of  his  work  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  so  as  perfectly  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
intended,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755. 

The  present  edifice  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  sweeping  up  with  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  base,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  top, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  swelling  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  upper 
extremity  is  finished  with  a  kind  of  cornice,  and  is  surmount.  .1  with 
a  lantern,  having  a  gallery  round  it  with  an  iron  balustrade.  Tho 
tower  is  furnished  with  a  door  and  windows,  and  a  staircase  and 
ladders  for  ascending  to  the  lantern  through  the  apartment"  for  those 
who  keep  watch.  Mr.  Smeaton  undertook  the  task  of  constructing 
the  lighthouse  in  1756,  and  completed  it  in  less  than  four 
years. 

The  materials  employed  in  building  the  tower  are  moor-stone,  a 
hard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland-stone.  The  stones  for  the 
several  courses  were  rough-worked  at  the  quarries.  Six  foundation 
courses  dovetailed  together  were  raised  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  a  solid  level  mass.  These  course*-, 
eight  others  raised  above  them,  form  the  solid  bed  of  the  work,  and 
take  the  form  of  the  swelling  trunk  of  a  tree  at  ite  base.  The  general 
weight  of  the  stones  employed  is  from  a  ton  to  two  tons.  In  the 
solid  work  tho  centra  stones  were  fixed  first,  and  all  the  courses  were 
fitted  on  a  platform  and  accurately  adjusted  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  rock. 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  about  26  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  taken 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  The  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  solid 
masonry  is  about  19  feet  9  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  solid  masonry 
is  18  feet  from  the  foundation.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  tho 
centre  is  61  feet  7  inches;  the  lantern,  the  base  of  which  is  st 
24  feet ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  below  the  cornice  is  15  feet. 
The  whole  height  is  therefore  85  feet  7  inches,  according  to  the  scale 
given  by  Smeaton  to  his  drawings.  The  upper  part  of  the  building, 
constructed  of  wood,  was  burnt  in  1770,  and  renewed  in  1774.  The 
building  has  stood  every  storm  unshaken. 

(Winstanley,  Ligkthow  ;  Smeaton,  Anrrn/tw.) 

EDKN.  RIVER.    [CUMBERLAND.] 

KliKMililliiJK.     [KENT.] 

KIJKN'DKHKY,  King's  county,   Leinxter,  Ireland,    n  mark. ' 
and   the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  pariah  of  Mon 
situated  in  53°  18'  N.  lat.,  7°  2'  W.  long.,  distant  35  miles  \V.  l,y  S. 
from  Dublin.     The  population  in  1851  was  IfSI'l.  i  MI  the 

Union  workhouse.  Edenderry  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  li'.id. 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  172,407  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
29,791.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
bog  of  Allen.  It  has  been  much  improved  by  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  on  whose  estate  it  stands  ;  and  is  now  a  clean,  neat,  and  rather 
prosperous  town.  The  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  318 
feet  high  which  adjoins  the  town,  and  commands  an  extcn 
the  surrounding  country ;  on  the  some  hill  are  also  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  the  town-hall,  a  market-house,  and 
the  Union  workhouse.  The  principal  trade  is  in  corn,  of  which  large 
quantities  ore  sold  at  the  weekly  markets.  The  Grand  Canal  passes 
within  a  mile  of  Edenderry,  and  a  branch  has  been  brought  into  thn 
town.  Fairs  are  held  in  March,  June,  and  November. 

(Power,  Handbook  of  Ireland,-  Thorn,  /ri»A  Almanac.) 

K 1  )ENSOR.    [DERBYSHIRE.] 

1-HKSSA,     fORrA.1 

EDKU,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
25°  N.  lat.,  remarkable  for  its  two  temples,  tho  larger  of  " 
of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt,  though  much  > 
with  sand  and  rubbish,  and  with  the  huts  of  the  •  -.  who 

have  built  their  village  around  and  on  the  top  of  it.  I  I 
access  to  the  larger  temple,  which  was  dedicated  to  Noura,  or  Kneph, 
is  by  a  gateway  50  feet  high,  between  two  enormous  propylo,  or  trun- 
cated pyramids,  104  feet  long,  37  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  114  feet 
high.  At  the  summit  the  horizontal  section  is  84  feet  by  20.  On 
the  front  of  these  moles  immense  figures  are  sculptured  in  a  masterly 
style.  A  court  is  then  entered  161  feet  long,  and  140  feet  wide, 
surrounded  with  walls,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  row  of  pillars 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  ride  wall,  the  space  between  the 
pillars  and  the  wall  being  roofed  over  with  stone,  forming  a  covered 
portico.  From  the  base  of  the  pillars  to  the  top  of  t  I  ering 

is  about  854  feet     The  court  is  now  filled  with  nil  ncum- 

bered  with  wretched  buildings,  funning  part  of  the  modern  villogu  of 
Edfu,  the  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  itaclf. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  court  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the 
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pronaos,  or  portico,  of  the  temple,  which  is  supported  by  18  pillars, 
six  in  a  row,  the  whole  height  of  it  being  about  56  feet  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  court.  The  intercolunmiations  of  the  front  pillars 
are  built  up  to  more  than  half  the  height.  Passing  through  the 
pronaos  we  come  to  a  doorway  leading  into  a  kind  of  hypostyle  hall, 
66  feet  by  33,  supported  by  12  pillars,  with  a  flat  roof  formed  by 
large  beams  of  stone  crossing  from  each  pillar  to  the  next  in  the  same 
row,  the  whole  being  covered  with  thick  flat  slabs.  The  pillars  have 
the  quadrilateral  two-headed  capital  as  at  Denderah.  From  this 
chamber  we  pass  into  another  long  and  narrow  one,  from  which  there 
are  two  small  entrances  to  the  side  galleries,  wherein  we  see  flights  of 
steps  leading  upwards  to  the  roof  of  the  sekos,  or  cell.  Proceeding 
onwards  through  the  middle  chamber  we  pass  into  another  small  one, 
with  an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
priests.  From  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the  holy  recess 
itself,  an  oblong  room  about  33  feet  by  17,  in  which  the  figure  of  the 
deity  was  placed.  Two  galleries  run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  leading 
to  a  doorway  at  the  back  of  it,  by  which  the  priests  might  walk  into 
a  large  but  perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuary,  or  might 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  enjoy  the  air  and  light  on 
the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  all,  except  it  might 
be  from  small  apertures,  through  which  the  fellahs  who  now  live  on 
the  roof  with  their  families  and  cattle  discharge  all  their  dirt  into  the 
temple.  The  chambers  of  the  sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  for 
grain  and  other  commodities.  The  temple,  as  well  as  every  part  of 
the  wall,  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  6gures  representing  the 
progress  of  the  sun  through  the  circle  of  the  hours.  The  outer  wall, 
joins  the  two  propyla  and  completely  incloses  the  court  and 
nple,  is  414  feet  on  each  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  feet  on  its 
sli'ii  r  side  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  smaller  temple  is  also 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  representing  the  birth  and  education  of 
Horus,  the  son  of  Kneph  and  Athor,  who  were  worshipped  in  the 
larger  edifice. 

The  temple  of  Edfu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Denderah  for 
preservation,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  magnificence.  The  propylaeon  is 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in  Egypt ;  it  contains  several 
apartments  in  the  interior,  which  receive  light  by  square  apertures  in 
the  sides.  The  entrance  court  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in 
such  perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts.  The 
pronaos,  or  portico,  is  magnificent ;  but  unfortunately  above  three- 
fuurths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the  whole  the  temple  of 
Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than  many  of  the  others  (the  earliest 
part  of  it  was  erected  by  Ptolemseus  Philometor,  B.C.  181),  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  specimen  remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which 
can  give  a  good  idea  of  the  respective  proportion  and  distribution  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  exterior  appearance  when  entire,  and  the 
strength  of  those  formidable  citadels,  which  while  they  served  as  a 
protection  to  the  town  commanded  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevented  or  defeated  any  attempts  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
their  priestly  rulers.  Edfu  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apollinopolis 
Mayna ;  the  Coptic  name  is  A  tbo,  in  which  is  preserved  the  ancient 
name — (Hat) — of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis. 

(Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  i. ;  Belzoni ;  Wilkinson,  General  View  of 

EDGEWORTHSTOWN.     [LONGFORD.] 

EDGWARE.     [MIDDLESEX.] 

EDINBURGH,  the  City  of,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  the 
chief  town  of  Edinburghshire  or  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about 
2  miles  inland,  in  55°  57'  N.  lat.,  3°  12'  W.  long. ;  distant  392  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road ;  398  miles  by  the  North- Western, 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  Caledonian  railways;  and  402  miles  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  North  British  railways.  The  population  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  1851  was  66,734;  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital  and  parliamentary  borough, 
160,511.  The  city  (which  is  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  five 
wards)  is  governed  by  81  town  councillors  elected  by  the  constituency, 
a  dean  of  guild  elected  by  the  guildry,  and  a  convener  of  trades  elected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  incorporated  trades.  The  council  of 
33  thus  constituted  elects  from  its  own  members  a  lord  provost, 
4  bailies,  and  a  treasurer,  as  the  administrators  of  the  municipal 
government.  The  city  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  boundaries  of  the  capital  include,  besides  various  districts 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  sheriff,  the  four  follow- 
ing districts,  namely  : — 1.  Edinburgh ;  2.  Canongate  ;  3.  Portsburgh ; 
4.  Calton. 

The  existence  of  Edinburgh  as  a  royal  burgh  may  be  traced  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  A  general  charter  of  confirmation  was 
granted  by  James  VI.  in  1603,  and  another  charter  by  Charles  I.  in 
1636.  These  charters  specify  Leith  and  Newhaven  as  belonging  to 
the  burgh.  Other  grants  and  charters  were  afterwards  obtained  at 
different  times  from  the  crown  prior  to  the  Union  in  1707.  By  a 
charter  of  George  III.  in  1794  the  lord  provost,  who  by  previous 
charters  was  sheriff  and  coroner,  was  constituted  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  the  city.  By  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act  (3  and  4 
William  IV.  c.  76)  the  right  of  election  to  corporate  offices  was 
declared  to  bo  in  those  persona  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members 


of  Parliament.  There  are  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  the  burgh, 
all  possessed  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  decayed  mem- 
bers or  the  widows  of  such  as  are  deceased.  From  an  early  period 
the  property  of  the  burgh  has  been  administered  very  improvidently. 
In  1819  the  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to  amount  to  497,101?., 
including  264,258?.  incurred  on  account  of  the  Leith  Docks  :  in  1833 
the  amount  of  debts  and  obligations  of  the  city  were  425,194?., 
exclusive  of  engagements  on  account  of  the  Leith  Docks.  The 
revenue  of  the  city  amounted  then  to  27,524?.,  and  its  annual  current 
expenditure  to  upwards  of  33,000?.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
city  was  declared  insolvent,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  August  1833 
conveying  its  properties  and  revenues  to  trustees  for  its  creditors. 
Canongate  is  a  parish  and  burgh  of  barony,  of  which  the  royal  burgh 
of  Edinburgh  is  the  feudal  superior.  It  is  governed  by  a  baron-bailie 
nominated  by  the  town  council,  and  two  bailies  elected  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  burgh  of  Canongate.  Its  revenue,  which  is  of  small 
amount,  is  derived  from  petty  customs  levied  at  the  Watergate,  or 
exit  to  Leith.  Portsburgh,  or  more  accurately  the  Easter  and  Wester 
Portsburghs,  form  a  burgh  of  barony  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  on 
each  side  of  the  grounds  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  A  baron-bailie  and 
two  resident  bailies  are  appointed  by  the  corporation,  the  feudal 
superior.  The  burgh  offices  are  merely  nominal.  Calton  is  a  district 
lying  in  the  hollow  betwixt  the  Calton  Hill,  Canongate,  and  the  New 
Town.  It  was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1725.  A  bailie  is  appointed, 
but  no  duties  are  attached  to  the  office. 

Site,  Aspect,  <tc. — Edinburgh  is  built  upon  a  series  of  hills,  which, 
with  three  intervening  valleys,  give  to  the  streets  a  remarkably  undu- 
lating character.  Salisbury  Crag  and  Arthur's  Seat,  two  high  hills 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  on  the  east,  greatly  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  its  characteristic  features.  The  central  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  castle  is  built,  slopes  gradually  down,  forming  the 
High-street  and  Canongate ;  Holyrood  Palace,  about  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  being  placed  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  This  ridge 
lies  nearly  east  and  west.  The  west  or  castle  end  is  a  rock,  bare  and 
inaccessible  on  the  west,  and  with  slopes  of  almost  impracticable 
ascent  on  the  north  and  south.  Southward  of  this  central  hill  is 
another  but  smaller  elevation  ;  northward  the  elevation  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  New  Town  is  built,  rises  by  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
north  valley,  and  then  declines  towards  the  shores  of  the  Forth  at 
Leith  and  Qranton.  Westward  of  the  Castle  Hill  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally level.  Eastward  of  the  northern  ridge,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  valley,  is  Calton  Hill ;  eastward  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  portion  of  the  King's  Park,  is 
Salisbury  Crag.  Arthur's  Seat  is  still  farther  east. 

Civil  History. — In  the  7th  century  the  southern  part  of  Scotland 
belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria ;  and  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  is  said  to  have  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
present  castle,  the  name  of  which  was  Edwinsburgh.  Some  anti- 
quaries assign  an  earlier  date  to  the  castle.  In  1215  the  first  parlia- 
ment held  by  Alexander  II.  met  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  20  years  afterwards 
the  Pope's  legate  held  here  a  provincial  synod.  Robert  Bruce  bestowed 
on  the  burgh  the  harbour  and  mills  of  Leith.  By  this  time  Edinburgh 
had  become  the  chief  town,  though  not  nominally  the  capital,  of  Scot- 
land ;  parliaments  were  frequently  held  in  it,  and  a  mint  was  established. 
In  1436  Edinburgh  became  in  name  what  it  had  long  been  virtually — 
the  capital  of  the  country.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  on 
the  representations  of  the  provost  and  community,  James  II.  granted 
the  citizens  licence  to  inclose  and  fortify  the  city.  His  successor 
erected  the  city  into  a  sheriffdom  within  itself,  and  presented  td  the 
incorporated  trades  a  banner  or  standard,  which  has  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Blue  Blanket,'  and  is  still  preserved.  King 
James  IV.  patronised  the  erection  of  its  first  printing-press ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  reign  it  became  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice. 

The  wall  built  in  1450  included  very  little  more  than  the  present 
High-street,  from  the  castle  to  the  Canongate  ;  but  by  the  year  1513 
the  city  walls  inclosed  the  southern  valley,  called  the  Cowgate,  and 
portkns  of  the  slopes  extending  upwards  on  each  side  of  that  valley. 
The  Canongate  had  a  separate  origin.  The  abbey  of  Holyrood  was 
founded  by  David  I.  in  the  12th  century,  in  the  low  ground  lying  east 
of  the  city.  The  abbot  and  monks,  in  order  to  connect  themselves 
with  Edinburgh,  formed  a  line  of  street  from  their  abbey  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  till  it  joined  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh ;  this  street 
received  the  name  of  the  Canongate,  and  the  burgh  of  Canongate  was 
constituted  distinct  from  Edinburgh. 

Up  till  the  middle  of  last  century  the  boundary  of  the  city  was  not 
much  enlarged ;  the  additional  accommodation  required  for  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  population  having  been  met  by  building  houses 
of  great  height,  and  affording  on  each  floor  residences  for  one  or  more 
families.  Some  additional  space  was  obtained  by  the  draining  of  a 
morass  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  on  the  drained  land  were 
formed  the  Cowgate  and  the  Grassmarket,  which  had  for  their  earlier 
occupants  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  city.  After  the  Union  of  Scot- 
land with  England  in  1707,  and  the  transference  of  the  parliament 
and  the  privy  council  to  London,  many  of  the  nobility  removed 
thither,  and  the  Canongate  became  deserted.  In  1753  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  obtained,  and  the  work  of  renovation  and  extension  of 
the  city  was  commenced.  The  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  High-street, 
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wa*  firtt  built ;  the  moras*  or  loch  in  the  north  valley  wmi  drained, 
and  the  North  Bridge  across  that  valley  was  constructed.  Oeorge- 
aquar*,  Brown-square,  and  other  street*  and  squares  in  the  touthern 
part  of  the  town,  built  by  private  enterprise,  were  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  wealthier  inhabitant*.  About  1770,  improvement*  which 
had  been  aome  time  projected,  and  for  Which  an  Act  had  been 
obtained  in  1787,  were  commenced  on  the  north  aide  of  the  city, 
and  the  New  Town  gradually  ruee  into  existence.  St.  Andrew'*- 
square  wa*  the  nucleui  of  the  building  operation* ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  prevent  the  work  of  extension  ha*  been  steadily 
]  r ••.-••.- Uiu-. 

Cattle. — The  castle  cover*  a  space  of  about  six  acre*.  On  the  east  aide 
a  spacious  eonlansxU,  n*ed  a*  a  parade-ground  and  a  promenade,  inter- 
vene* between  the  castle  entrance  and  the  houses  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  High-street.  On  the  north  side  of  the  esplanade  i*  a  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cattle  i*  a  drawbridge,  with  a  dry 
ditch  underneath,  and  the  outer  gateway  it  protected  by  low  batteries. 
The  batteries  extend  along  the  rampart*  on  the  north  aide.  A  second 
strong  gateway  give*  entrance  to  the  inner  or  higher  fort,  which  con- 
tain* the  oldest  portion  of  the  castle.  A  large  pile  of  building*  on 
the  east  aide  contain*  what  were  once  the  state  apartment*  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  crown-room,  in  which  are  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  The 
regalia  consist  of  the  Scottish  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  sword  of  state, 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  rod  of  office,  Ac.  On  the  ramparts  is  Mons  Meg, 
a  huge  cannon,  supposed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  time  of  James  IV., 
and  which,  after  having  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  wa*  returned  to  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1829  by 
George  IV.  On  the  west  side  of  the  castle  rock,  and  on  it*  highest 
part,  stands  a  huge  pile  of  buildings  used  as  barrack*. 

From  the  castle  ramparts  a  magnificent  prospect  is  obtained  north- 
ward, comprehending  the  new  National  Gallery  and  other  buildings 
on  the  Mound,  the  New  Town  and  the  valley  beyond,  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  the  Fife  Hills ;  eastward  the  Old  Town,  bucked  by  Arthur's 
Seat ;  north-east  the  railway  termini  in  the  north  valley,  the  Scott 
monument,  the  North  Bridge,  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  fine  buildings 
on  it*  side  and  in  it*  vicinity;  and  to  the  west  Corstorphine  Hill, 
backed  by  a  dim  outline  of  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  line  of  street  eastward  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood  Palace 
presents  many  objects  of  interest,  the  modern  in  numerous  instances 
mingling  with  and  superseding  the  ancient  structures.  From  the 
Castle  Hill  flight*  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Grassmarket 
The  new  western  approach  to  the  Old  Town  is  carried  along  the 
southern  tide  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  joins  the  High-street  at  the 
junction  of  the  Castle  Hill  and  Lawnmarket  At  this  point  is  the 
New  Assembly  Hall,  which  serve*  the  double  purpose  of  a  parish 
church  and  the  meeting-place  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland.  This  building  is  a  handsome  gothic 
structure ;  at  the  eastern  end  i*  an  elaborately-ornamented  tower  240 
feet  high,  which  forms  a  prominent  object  from  almost  every  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Near  this  building,  in  the  new  road,  are  the  Normal 
school  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Episcopal  church  of  St 
Columba,  and  other  buildings.  On  the  northern  aide  of  the  Castle 
Hill  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Free  Church  College  and  Free 
High  church.  The  Lawnmarket,  as  its  name  imports,  was  once  occu- 
pied as  a  market  for  linen  cloth  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
In  the  High-street,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
opposite  to  it  in  Parliament-square,  is  St.  Giles's  church,  having  under 
it*  roof  the  High  church  of  Edinburgh  and  two  other  of  the  city 
churches;  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the  County  Hull. 
The  fine  range  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Parliament-square 
comprises  the  Advocates  Library,  the  Signet  Library,  the  Parliament 
House  (the  Westminster  Hall  of  Edinburgh),  and  halls  in  which  sit 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.  Between  the  Justiciary  Court  and 
8t  Oile»'«  church  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  erected  in 
1885  ;  it  is  formed  of  lead  coated  with  bronze.  The  Parliament  House 
just  named,  U  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  Scotland.  It  was  here  that 
the  Scottish  Parliament  sat  until  the  Union  with  England.  The  hall 
i*  122  feet  long  by  49  feet  broad,  and  has  a  carved  oak  roof.  It*  floor 
i*  now  used  a*  a  promenade  for  the  advocate*,  solicitors,  and  litigants 
>f  th«  Court  of  Session.  In  the  hall  are  statues  of  eminent  judges. 
The  Advocates  Library  i*  one  of  the  privileged  libraries  entitled  to 
demand  a  copy  of  every  printed  work  publUhed  in  Great  Britain  and 
it  contain*  a  fine  collection  of  upwards  of  150,000  volumes. 
Among  the  manuscript*  in  this  extensive  collection  are  many  valuable 
work,  on  the  civil  and  occle*ia*tical  history  of  Scotland.  The  Signet 
Library  contain.  60,000  volume*,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  work* 
relating  to  British  and  Irish  history. 

The  church,  or  a*  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cathedral  of  St  Giles, 
i*  one  of  the  most  ancient  building*  in  Edinburgh,  although  it* 
exterior  ha*  been  frequently  renovated.  It  i*  mentioned  in  the  year 
1S69  in  a  charter  of  David  IL  About  a  century  later  it  wa*  made 
collegiate,  and  40  altar*  were  supported  in  it.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  building  was  partitioned  into  four  distinct  place*  of  worship. 
The  High  church,  of  which  John  Knox  wa*  for  a  considerable  period 
the  minister,  and  which  i*  regarded  a*  the  principal  pariah  church  of 
Edinburgh,  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the  building.  Externally 
the  moat  noticeable  feature  of  the  edifice  U  the  central  tower :  it.  top 


U  crowned  with  open  carved  stonework,  with  arches  springing  from 
the  four  corners,  and  meeting  together  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  crown.  The  Old  Tolbouth,  popularly  called  the  '  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,'  wa*  removed  in  1817,  with  numerous  little  booth* 
or  *hop*  called  the  Luckenbooths,  which  stood  clow  to  St  Giles's 
church.  A  little  farther  down  the  High-street,  a  piece  of  radiated 
pavement  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  cross,  which  wa*  removed 
in  1756.  At  the  intersection  of  the  High-*treet  with  South  Bridge- 
street  i*  the  Trou  church,  an  old  building,  with  a  neat  spire.  A  few 
yards  eastward  of  John  Kuox's  house,  at  the  foot  of  High-street,  is 
the  lane  formed  by  Leith-wynd  and  St  Mary's-wynd  (the  Holywell- 
lane  of  Edinburgh).  Eastward  exter-dt  the  Canongate,  containing 
many  houses  which  by  their  style  and  decorations  show  that  they 
were  when  first  inhabited  the  mansions  of  the  nobility.  One  formerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Balmerino ;  another  wa*  the  mint  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon ;  Queensberry  House,  now 
used  as  an  hospital,  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Qiieeusberry ; 
Moray  House,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Moray,  erected  in  1618, 
and  Milton  House,  another  of  these  old  edifices,  are  now  devoted 
to  educational  and  benevolent  purposes,  Moray  House  being  the 
training  school  for  masters  and  mistresses  in  connection  with  the 
Free  Church.  Canongate  church  is  a  large  old  building  with  no 
pretensions  to  architectural  elegance. 

The  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  House  nearly  fronts  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Canongate.  By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
abbey  founded  by  David  I.  had  become  a  wealthy  and  powerful  insti- 
tution, the  abbot  holding  regular  courts  like  other  barons.  The  first 
separate  royal  residence  here  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  hunting 
seat,  built  by  James  V.  in  1528,  prior  to  which  many  of  the  Scottish 
kings  had  on  great  occasions  lodged  in  the  abbey.  A  large  part  of  the 
palace  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  1650  ;  after  which  the 
present  edifice  was  built  From  the  period  of  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  have  been  hereditary  keeper*  of 
the  palace.  Charles  Edward  .Stuart  lodged  here  during  his  short 
sojourn  in  Edinburgh  in  1745  ;  here  Charles  X.  of  France  resided 
during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  here  he  again  found  a  refuge 
more  than  30  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  driven  from  his  throne. 
George  IV.  visited  Holyrood  in  1822;  and  Queen  Victoria  held  a 
levee  in  it  in  1842.  Her  majesty  has  on  several  occasions  since  passed 
a  day  or  two  in  the  palace  on  her  way  to  or  from  Balmoral  Castle. 
Holyrood  House  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  centre.  The  front  is  flanked  with  double  castellated  towers.  The 
north-west  corner,  containing  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  is  the 
oldest  portion.  The  gallery  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  exhibits  106 
pointings,  said  to  be  portraits,  but  of  no  merit  as  works  of  art,  and  of 
no  historical  authority.  In  the  hall  which  contains  those  paintings 
are  held  the  meetings  for  choosing  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland, 
and  the  levees  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  ruins  of  Holyrood  chapel  lie  behind 
the  palace,  at  the  north-east  corner.  The  chapel  was  fitted  up  by 
Charles  I.,  who  was  crowned  in  it  in  1633.  James  IL  had  it  adorned 
afterward*  for  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  The  chapel  contains  tbe 
remains  of  David  II.,  James  II.  of  Scotland,  James  V.  and  his  queen, 
Lord  Darnley,  and  other  illustrious  personages. 

The  back  street  called  the  south  back  of  the  Canongate  leads  west- 
ward to  Cowgatc  and  Grassmarket.  Over  the  Cowgate  pass  the  South 
Bridge  and  George  the  Fourth  Bridge.  Three  or  four  flats  or  stories 
of  the  houses  next  the  bridges  ore  below  the  level  of  the  upper  street, 
while  three  or  four  flats  are  above,  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor  at  the 
back  of  each  house  being  the  street  floor  in  front 

The  Grassmarket  is  historically  famous  as  the  spot  where  many 
Protestant  martyrs  suffered  death  in  days  of  persecution,  and  also  as 
the  scene  of  the  i'orteoun  riot  in  1736.  The  Grassmarket  was  for  a 
long  time  the  place  of  public  execution.  It  is  a  wide,  open,  oblong 
space.  The  market  is  chiefly  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  grain.  The  New 
Corn  Exchange  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  152  feet  long  by  93  feet  6  inches  within  the  walls.  The  main 
front  is  98  feet  in  length,  and  59  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  main 
cornice.  At  the  west  end  is  a  campanile  93  feet  in  height  The  main 
entrance  to  the  building  ia  through  a  handsome  Doric  portico.  This 
building  contains  besides  a  spacious  hall,  lighted  from  the  top,  for  the 
sale  of  grain,  a  bank  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  attending  the 
market,  a  hall  66  feet  long,  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  may  settle 
account*,  and  a  granary.  Westward  of  the  Grassmarket  ia  the  West 
Port,  a  district  notorious  as  the  place  where  Burke  and  Hare  perpe- 
trated their  murderous  deeds.  A  church,  schools,  and  sanitary  and 
benevolent  institutions  were  established  here  a  few  years  ago,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers. 

A  little  way  south  from  the  Grassmarket  stands  Hcriot's  Hospital, 
founded  by  George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James  VI.,  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  and  fatherless  boys,  or  boy*  whose  parent*  are 
in  indigent  circumstances,  "  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh." 
The  building,  which  was  completed  in  1 660,  is  quadrangular,  mea- 
suring 162  feet  each  way,  and  having  an  open  court,  92  feet  square, 
in  it*  centre.  Over  the  north  gateway  and  at  the  four  corner*  of  the 
building  are  projecting  towers  or  turret*.  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  design.  About  180  boys  are  educated  and  bo.tr>!>> I 
in  the  hospital,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the  town  council 
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and  city  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  In  1836  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  enabling  the  governors  of  the  hospital  to  apply  a  portion  of 
its  funds  to  the  establishment  of  Free  schools  for  children  of  both 
sexes  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Accordingly  10  schools  of  this 
description  have  been  established,  in  which  about  3000  children  are 
under  instruction.  Near  Heriot's  Hospital  stands  George  Watson's 
Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  grand-children  of  decayed 
Edinburgh  merchants.  In  this  institution  about  80  boys  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated.  The  Merchant  Maiden's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1695,  is  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  daughters  of  mer- 
chant burgesses  of  Edinburgh.  Eastward  of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  the 
Grayfriars  church  with  its  churchyard,  both  of  historical  interest. 
Here  lie  the  remains  of  many  eminent  Scotsmen,  among  whom  may 
be  named  George  Buchanan,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Principal  Robertson. 
The  churches  of  Old  and  New  Grayfriars  were  under  one  roof  till 
January  1845,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  one  of  the 
churches  was  afterwards  restored.  Among  public  edifices  near  this 
spot  are  a  new  and  commodious  Free  church ;  a  neat  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  Baptist  chapel ;  and  the  City  Charity  workhouse,  a  large 
and  very  plain  edifice,  accommodating  about  750  inmates.  To  the 
south-west  is  a  large  open  space,  with  walks  planted  with  avenues  of 
trees,  named  the  Meadows,  the  walks  of  which  are  useful  as  prome- 
nades ;  the  inclosed  spaces  are  used  for  drying  clothes.  Beyond  the 
Meadows  stretch  Bruntsfield  Links,  much  frequented  by  golf  players, 
and  occasionally  used  for  military  reviews  ;  many  handsome  villas  are 
in  this  direction.  Here  is  Gillespie's  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  of 
indigent  old  men  and  women,  of  whom  there  are  about  30  in  the 
house,  and  for  the  elementary  education  of  100  poor  boys.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  nunnery  at  Bruntsfield  Links.  To  the 
south  east  of  the  Meadows  is  the  suburb  called  Newington,  occupied 
chiefly  by  wealthy  merchants  and  professional  gentlemen.  Many  fine 
residences  are  here,  and  the  district  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest 
about  Edinburgh. 

University. — The  University  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Bridge-street.  The  buildings  form  a  parallelogram  356  feet  by  225 
feet,  having  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  The  quadrangle  is  entered 
by  a  portico  on  the  east  side,  and  the  doors  to  the  several  departments 
of  the  college  lie  around  the  quadrangle.  The  University  corporation 
consists  of  a  College  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  by  a  charter 
dated  April  24th  1582.  By  this  charter,  which  forms  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  the  provost,  bailies,  and  town  councillors  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  their  successors  in  office,  are  invested  with  the  power  both 
of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.  In  the  non- 
recognition  of  any  authority,  or  at  least  of  any  supreme  authority,  as 
belonging  to  either  the  entire  body  of  the  professors  and  students,  or 
even  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  differs 
from  all  other  Scottish  colleges.  The  first  appointment  of  a  professor 
was  made  in  1583.  In  1620  a  second  Professor  of  Theology  was 
appointed,  and  the  office  of  Principal  has  since  been  made  a  mere 
sinecure.  The  property  of  the  college  is  of  inconsiderable  amount. 
The  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  town  council.  A  bequest  was  left 
by  the  late  General  Reid  for  founding  a  professorship  of  music  and 
for  other  purposes.  A  professorship  of  music  has  accordingly  been 
established,  and  in  terms  of  the  founder's  will  concerts  have  been 
held  on  several  occasions.  The  professorships  are  considered  as 
divided  into  the  four  faculties,  or  classes,  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  Principal  is  considered  as  the  ex-officio  convener  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  others  have  each  a  dean  or  convener  chosen 
by  the  faculty.  The  law  school  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
la«t  century,  and  the  medical  school  from  the  close  of  the  century 
preceding.  It  was  not  however  till  a  considerably  later  period  that 
the  medical  school  began  to  acquire  celebrity. 

For  50  years  preceding  1826  the  total  number  of  graduates  in  arts 
was  only  168.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees  of  D.D.  were 
conferred,  and  56  of  LL.D.  The  average  number  of  graduates  in 
arts  of  late  years  has  been  from  8  to  10  annually.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  was  119  in  1839,  since  which  year  the  number  has 
gradually  diminished.  The  number  of  medical  degrees  granted  in 
the  five  years  1849-1853  was  as  follows:— 51,  67,  45,  51,  and  85; 
being  299  degrees  in  the  five  years.  The  regular,  or  winter  university 
session  or  term,  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  and  ends 
on  the  last  day  of  ApriL  Of  late  years  a  few  of  the  classes  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  and  terminating  with  the  end  of  July.  No 
academical  dress  is  worn  by  the  students;  no  theological  test  or 
attendance  upon  divine  service  is  enforced;  and  scarcely  any  discipline 
is  exercised  beyond  the  class-room.  The  students  are  examined  in 
several  of  the  classes,  but  there  is  no  public  examination  in  the 
University.  The  medical  students  attend  the  hospital  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  clinical  lectures  are  delivered  to  them  by  the  medical 
professors.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed  the  subscription 
of  the  professors  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  dispensed 
with  in  this  as  in  all  the  Scottish  universities.  A  collection  of  pictures 
and  marbles  was  bequeathed  for  the  use  of  the  University  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Erskine  of  Torry,  Bart.  The  foundations  for  bursaries  or 
exhibitions  in  the  University  are  34  in  number,  in  the  benefits 
of  which  80  students  participate.  The  whole  amount  is  under 
1200/.  j/er  annum.  The  library  of  the  University  occupies  the 
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south  side  of  the  building.  The  principal  room  is  18"  feet  long 
by  50  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  an  arched  roof  from  50  to  58  feet 
high  :  this  is  a  very  fine  apartment,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  library  contains  upwards  of  90,000 
volumes.  It  is  exclusively  a  College  Library.  Its  income  arises 
chiefly  from  fees  payable  on  matriculation  and  graduation.  There  is 
also  a  Theological  library  for  the  students  of  theology.  The  Museum 
occupies  several  galleries  and  apartments,  and  comprises  an  extensive 
collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  and  upwards  of  300  manu- 
scripts. The  present  university  buildings  were  commenced  in  1789. 

Nearly   opposite  the   University  is    Surgeons   Hall,   a    handsome 
building  with   a   Grecian  front.      In   this   building  is  an   extensive 
anatomical  and  surgical  museum.     In   the   Blind  Asylum  about  90 
blind  persons  are  maintained  and  instructed  in  the  making  of  baskets, 
rugs,  mattresses,  and  other  useful  articles,  by  the  sale  of  which  the  insti- 
tution is  in  part  supported.   The  Royal  Infirmary  occupies  an  extensive 
range  of   buildings  erected   about  a  century  ago.     This  institution, 
incorporated  in  1736,  is  the  means  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  abounds  in  spacious  streets,  squares, 
and  terraces,  containing  many  fine  public  buildings  and  elegant  private 
mansions.     The  Calton  Hill,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  New 
Town,  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia  a  prominent  object  in 
itself,  and  from  its  summit  beautiful  views  of  the  city,  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  are  obtained.     On  the  hill  are 
12   columns   of   the  projected  'National   Monument;'    the   Nelson 
Monument,  a  lofty  shaft,  on  the  top  of  which  a  time-ball  is  placed ;  an 
observatory,  and  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Professor  Playfair. 
Around  the   eastern  slope   of  the   hill  are  a   series  of  fine   private 
mansions,    named   Royal-terrace,    Carlton-place,   and   Regent-terrace. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  stands  the  new   High  school,  a  noble 
structure,  built  of  fine  white  stone  ;  it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  in  all  270  feet  in  length.     The  central  portion  of  the  front  ia  a 
pediment  supported  by  a  range  of  Doric  columns.     This  seminary  is 
attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  :  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1853  was  420.     On  the  side  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  High  school,  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns.     The  jail  and  bride- 
well, which  are  now  under  the  management  of  the  Prison  Board  as  one 
prison,  occupy  a  large  space  on  the  side  of  the  hill.     Among  other 
public  buildings  in  Waterloo-place,  leading  to  Princes-street,  are  the 
General  Post  Office,   the    office   of  Stamps   and   Taxes,    the    Calton 
Convening   Rooms,   the  Waterloo   Rooms,   and   the   Theatre   Royal. 
Facing  the  North  Bridge  is  the  Register  House,  a  spacious  edifice,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  public  records,  registers  of  sasines,  and  other 
deeds.     In   front  of  this  building  is   a   statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.    Princes-street,  a   fine   open  terrace,   lined   with   handsome 
shops,  and  towards  the  west  end  with  some  good  private  residences, 
extends  westward  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     On  the  south 
side  of  Princes-street,  in  the  North  Valley,  are  the  termini  of  the 
North  British,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
Ganton  railways.     The  monument   to  Sir   Walter  Scott,  a   kind  of 
gothic  tower  or  steeple,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Princes-street. 
It  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  gallery  at  the  top  ia  reached  by  a 
flight  of  287  steps.     On  the  basement  floor  of  the  monument  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  the  great  novelist  by  Mr.  John  Steel.     In  the 
centre  of  St.  Andrew'a-square,  northward  from  Princes-street,   is   a 
tall  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Lord  Melville.     Farther  west 
in  Princes-street  is  the  earthen  Mound,  connecting  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  on  which  stand  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
new  National  Gallery,  and  other  important  structures.     The  other 
buildings  in  Priuces-atreet  which  demand  notice  are — the  New  Club ; 
St.  Johu's  Episcopal  church,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  street,  a 
remarkably  ornate  and  very  beautiful  gothic  structure ;  and  adjoining 
it  on  the  south,  St.  Cuthbert's  or  the  West  Kirk,  a  large  building  of 
rather  forbidding  appearance,  but  commodious.     St.  Thomas's  Epis- 
copal church;  St.  George's  Free  church;  the  Gaelic  Free  church;  the 
Unitarian  chapel ;  Lothian-road  United  Presbyterian  church ;  and  the 
terminus    of   the   Caledonian   railway,   are   in    this   neighbourhood. 
Northi-ard  of  Princes-street  is  Charlotte-square,  containing  residences 
of  some  of  the  Lords  of  Session  and  of  wealthy  families,  with  several 
educational  institutions.     On  the   weat   aide   of   this   square   is    St. 
George's  church,  a  large  and  massive  building  surmounted  with  a 
dome.     This  church,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in  Edinburgh, 
was  erected  about  32  years  ago,   and  cost  about  33,000^.      George- 
street,  a  straight  and  wide  street  running  between  Charlotte-square 
and  St.  Andrew's-square,  contains  among  other  buildings  the  spacious 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  the  Music  Hall,  a  large  and  splendid  hall ;  St. 
Andrew's  church,  the  Commerci.il  Bank,  and  statues  of  George  IV. 
and   William   Pitt.      The   public    buildiugs  in   Queen-street,   to   the 
north  of  George-street,  are  the  Queen-street  Hall,  belonging  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  which   has   here  its  mission-house  and 
offices ;  the  United  Service  Club  House,  and  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
In  York-place  are  St.-George's   Episcopal  chapel,  a  small,  low-roofed 
gothic  structure  ;  St.  Paul's   Episcopal  church,  a  richly-ornamented 
gothic  building,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiates ;  and  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  New  Town  is  built, 
s  occupied  by  regular  and  handsome  streets,  rows,  places,  and  squares 
extending  to  Canonmills,  and  leading  by  Inverleith-row  to  Granton 
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•ud  Newhaven.  To  the  north-west  of  Queen-street  U  the  Octagon, 
or  Moray-place,  which  for  the  mamive  elegance  of  iu  princely  mansions, 
may  be  regard*!  u  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Kew  Town. 
Farther  to  the  north-wwt  U  the  Dean  Bridge,  •  floe  itructure  which 
•pans  the  Water  of  Leith  at  a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Trinity  Epiioopal  chapel,  a  fine  gothio  structure,  U 
picturmquely  situated  oloM  to  the  bridge.  Along  the  bank*  of  the 
Wafer  of  Leith.  westward,  is  the  eurioiu  old  tillage  of  Dnan,  chiefly 
occupied  by  millen  and  their  families  who  in  rwpeot  of  manner* 
and  customs,  and  even  of  dialect,  were  till  recently  quite  a  peculiar 
class.  To  the  westward  a  abort  way  oat  of  the  city  u  Donaldson's 
Hospital,  a  magnificent  structure,  with  accommodation  for  150  boya 
and  150  girli;  of  those  admitted  a  certain  proportion  u  selected 
from  applicant!  who  are  deaf  and  dumb.  John  Watson's  Institution, 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  120  destitute  children,  and  the 
Orphan  Hospital,  for  100  orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  are  alao  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  the  New  Edinburgh  Academy, 
founded  in  1834,  to  provide  for  the  families  in  the  northern  districts 
a  system  of  education  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  High  school 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  350.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  adjoins  the  academy. 
On  the  Water  of  Leith,  near  Canonmills  Bridge,  is  TanBeld  Hall, 
which  U  much  occupied  for  public  meetings  :  to  this  hall  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  in 
1843  walked  in  procession,  and  formed  the  Free  Church.  In  this  hall 
also,  in  1847,  the  United  Associate  Synod  and  the  Relief  Synod  formed  a 
junction  under  the  title  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  In 
Inverleith-row  are  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  gardens, 
occupying  10  acres  of  ground,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  gardens,  occu- 
pying 15  acres,  to  both  of  which  access  is  readily  obtained.  Inver- 
leith  Cemetery,  opened  about  nine  years  back,  haa  ranges  of  well-built 
vaults,  and  a  neat  Episcopal  chapel.  The  Zoological  gardens  are 
situated  in  Bonnington-road,  at  the  north-cast  end  of  the  city.  At 
Rosebank,  near  to  the  Zoological  gardens,  is  another  cemetery.  On 
the  southern  skirts  of  BrunUfield  Links  U  the  village  of  Morningside, 
a  rather  favourite  resort  as  a  summer  residence.  Morningside  Lunatic 
Asylum  U  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  having  about  300  inmates. 
The  system  of  treatment  is  mild  and  soothing,  and  has  been  found 
successful.  Near  Morningside  is  Merchiston  Castle  (now  occupied  as 
an  academy),  the  residence,  from  the  15th  century,  of  the  Napiers  of 
Merchiston. 

By  the  North  BritUh,  the  Caledonian,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  railways,  Edinburgh  has 
ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  Granton 
New  Pier  (the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch),  the  chain-pier  at 
Newhaven,  or  from  Leith,  there  are  steamers  to  the  various  towns 
and  important  villages  on  the  Forth,  to  the  towns  on  the  north-east 
coast,  and  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  traffic  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  swift  sailing  '  clippers,'  there  are  steamers  to 
London,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  Hamburg. 

Edinburgh  possesses  no  manufacture  of  any  importance.  Shawl- 
making  and  coach-making  are  carried  on  successfully .  The  printing 
a».  I  publishing  trades  of  Edinburgh  rank  in  extent  next  to  those  ol 
London.  Several  extensive  paper  manufactories  arc  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  Hair-cloth,  net  and  lace  weaving,  and  the 
manufacture  of  small  wares,  are  engaged  in  to  some  extent. 

(,'lnwckt*,  Jic. — There  are  in  Edinburgh  17  parish  churches  and 
10  chapels  of  ease  (one  of  which  U  for  a  Gaelic  congregation)  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church ;   the  Free  Church  has  26 
places  of  worship  (one  being  Gaelic) ;  the  United  Presbyterians,  15 
the  Conxregationalist*,  4 ,  the  Original  Seceden,  2 ;  the  Baptists,  6 
the  Methodist*,  3  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  2.     The  Jews,  Quakers 
Mormonites,  Rowitca   (or   Irvingiten),    Unitarians,   and  other  minor 
sects  have  chapels  or  hired  rooms  for  their  services.    There  are  I 
Episcopal  chapels  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  them  being  unconnected  with 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Edinburgh  possesses  many  religious  and  benevolent  institutions 
some  of  which  have  extensive  operations.     Among  these  may  be 
named  the  City  Hission,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Strangers'  Friun. 
Society,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  o 
the  Gospel  in  the  Highlands  and  Inlands,  the  Sabbath  School 
societies  for  supporting  Ragged  and  Industrial  school*,  t!,.-  M.--li.-'.i 
Missionary    Society,  Society  for  establishing  Evening  Schools  fo 
Apprentices  and  Adults,  Society  for  providing  Improved  Dwellings 
for  the  Working  Classes,  and  numerous  others  with  similar  praise 
worthy  object*.    Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Ediutmrg! 
not  already  noticed  are  the  Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academy 
founded  in  1825;    the  Hill-street  Institution,  opened  in  1832;  th 
Scottish  Polytechnic  school ;  the  Circus-place  school,  having  a  recto 
and  five  other  masters ;  the  Southern  Academy,  instituted  in  1 829 
the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the  Southern  District*,  founded  in  1833;  th 
Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1834  ;  th 
School  of  Arts,  or  Mechanics  Institute;  Dr.  Bell's  schools ;  the  Lancas- 
Urian  schools;  the  CanongaU  Burgh  schools  ;  and  the  Normal  school 
of  the  Established  and  Free  churches.   The  Philosophical  Iiu.tr 
a  recently  founded  society  similar  in  character  to  the  Atheunums  of  Man 
Chester  and  some  other  towns.  The  Select  Subscription  Library  and  th 


[echanioa  Library  have  each  Urge  and  valuable  collections  of  books, 
and  are  well  supported.  Several  medical  and  literary  societies  and 
egal  clubs  have  libraries  of  their  own.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries 
las  a  museum  containing  many  objects  of  interest.  Fourteen  news- 
tapers  are  published  in  Edinburgh — one  three  times  a  week,  seven 
wloe  a  week,  and  six  weekly.  Several  quarterly,  monthly,  and 
weekly  periodicals  of  influential  character  and  extensive  circn! 
are  also  published  in  Edinburgh. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Edinburgh 
u  66,544  in  1801;  112,235  in  1821;  138,182  in  1841  ;  and  K 
n  1851.    Of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  an  unusually  larg< 
wrtion  are  engaged  in,  or  connected  with,  the  courts  of  law.     The 
umber  of  females  is  also  unusually  large,  the  respective  numbers  in 
851  being  71,567  males  and  88,994  females. 

Edinburgh  is  lighted  with  gas  supplied  by  two  companies.     The 
savings  bank  on  20th  November  1851  had  25,751  depositors— the 
mount  due  to  them  being  327,2<W.  7«.  5d. 

I  I  -I  NTBURGHSHIRE,  or  Ml ! >  I.t  •Til  IA\,  a  county  in  the  eastern 
jart  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  N.E.  anil  > 
laddingtonshire,  S.  by  Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  anil  W.  and 
N.W.  by  Linlithgowshlre,  lies  between  55'  37'  and  .W    X.  Int.,  2°  50' 
and  3°  48'  W.  long.     The  county  is  in  length  from  east  to  went  about 
6  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  18  miles.     Its 
area  is  397  square  miles,  or  254,300  acres.   The  population  in  1851  was 
259,435.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Coast-line. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  couuty  extends  for 
arly  13  miles  along  the  Frith  of  Forth.     From  Queonsferry,  •• 
.he  Frith  may  be  said  to  begin,  the  southern  shore  of  the   Frith 
>roceeding  eastward  is  studded  with  towns,  havens,  and  piers, 
s  the  village  of  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almou  I  \V,,!.T;  then 
the  newly-formed  binding-place,    Granton,  with  its  excellent  stone 
lii-r  and  spacious  hotel ;  this  is  succeeded  by  Trinity  chain-pier,  and 
.he  old  village  and  pier  of  Newhaveu,  and  farther  to  the  east  the 
own  and  harbour  of  Leith ;  while  still  farther  along  the  const  are 
.he  towns  or  villages  of  Portobello,  Fisherrow,  and  Mii*>elburgh.     At 
Granton,  Newhaveu,  and  Leith  there  U  at  high  tide  considerable 
depth  of  water,  while  eastward  of  Leith  the  shore  is  formed  of  an 
extensive  breadth  of  sand,  loft  dry  at  low  water,  and  consequently 
shallow,  even  at  high  tide.     Westward  of  Grantou  the  shore  is  again 
composed  of  sand,  covered  only  at  high  tide.    The  island  of  Cramond, 
in  the  Frith,  about  half  a  mile  off  the  village,  affords  pasture  for 
a  few  sheep  which  are  driven  to  it  over  the  sands  at  low  water. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications.— The  surface  of  Edinburgh- 
shiro  is  in  general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  comprises  the 
parishes  of  Stow  and  Heriot  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  the  Moorfoot  Hills  being  the  northern  boundary  of  Stow 
parish.  In  this  district  U  the  Sayrs  Law,  1739  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  continuation  westward  of  this  high  ground  through  the  parishes 
of  Temple  and  Pennicuik  forms  the  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Peeblesshire.  It  has  a  general  elevation  of  upwards  of  800  feet, 
and  is  rather  flat  and  covered  with  bogs  and  mosses ;  but  in  some 
parts  there  are  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  as  the  Coat  Law,  1680 
Feet,  and  the  Blackhope  Scares,  1850  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Farther  westward  are  several  high  hills,  as  the  Cairn  Hill  (1800  fret), 
and  others  which  belong  to  the  Pcntlauds.  Farther  west,  i 
district  on  the  Lanarkshire  boundary,  only  isolated  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  south-western  extn-i 
county,  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  tills  high  K 
and  the  Frith  of  Forth  are  the  Pentium!  Hills,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  from  1800  to  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their  mean 
elevation  probably  does  not  much  exceed  1000  feet  They  terminate 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh.  In  Ratho  parish,  to 
the  west  of  the  Pentlnnds,  the  Plat  Hills,  a  small  range  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  600  feet.  Dalmaboy 
Crags,  hi  the  same  parish,  are  three  hills  of  trap,  which  are  above  000 
feet  high.  Towards  the  northern  boundary  the  county  present*  an 
undulating  surface,  on  which  a  few  hills  rise  to  a  moderate  cle 
Corstorphine  Hills,  lying  westward  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  • 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  arc  about  470  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
.nd  Blnckford  Hills  a-  My  south  of  the  city,  and 

Arthur's  Seat  is  close  to  the  Old  Town  on  the  south-east. 

Thin  county  is  watered  by  several  rivers.     T  .iliieh 

falls  into  the  Tweed,  traverses  Stow  parish,  re. 

tlf  ll.-riot  Water,  which   has  several  small  tributaries,  and  in  Stow 
parish  the   Lugatc,   Knuit,  and  ('< 

mountain  streams.  The  South  Kit  issues  from  a  small  lake  in 
Peeblesshire,  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  its  tributni  . 
(.Madhouse  Water,  takes  it*  rise  iu  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  also  on  the 
borders.  They  unite  after  a  winding  and  parallel  northern  course  of 
about  9  mile*.  After  passing  Dalkeiili  tlir  S.,iith  K-k  joins  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  North  Esk,  and  the  united  streams  form  tli. 
Esk,  which  falls  iuto  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh,  the  South 
E«k  and  Esk  having  traversed  about  18  miles  of  the  county  in  a 
nearly  din-'  t  lin  from  south  to  north.  The  Xurth  Etk  also  takes  its 
rise  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  enters  Mid-Lothian  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  South  E»k.  In  its  course  it  receives  a  great  many  ti -Mili- 
taries from  the  eastern  aide  of  the  IVntlunds.  The  banks  of  both  of 
these  streams  are  generally  picturesque,  and  occasionally  romantic ; 
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and  the  localities  through  which  they  pass  offer  many  spots  of  great 
interest  to  the  tourist.  The  Water  of  Leith  takes  its  rise  in  the 
parish  of  Mid  Calder,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  county. 
It  receives  several  unimportant  streams  from  the  western  sides  of  the 
Pentlands,  and  after  a  winding  north-eastern  course,  in  which  it 
traverses  the  county  for  about  20  miles,  passing  by  the  north-west 
and  north  of  Edinburgh,  it  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  through  the 
harbour  of  Leith.  The  Almond  Water  separates  Mid-Lothian  from 
Linlithgowshire,  except  as  regards  the  parish  of  Mid  Calder,  the 
extreme  oouth-western  part  of  Edinburghshire,  which  is  separated 
from  the  adjoining  county  by  the  Breich  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Almond.  The  Almond  receives  in  its  comparatively  straight  north- 
eastern course  the  Harwood,  Muirhouseton,  and  Linhouse  Waters 
from  the  hills  on  the  south-west  of  the  shire ;  and,  near  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hills,  the  small  stream  called  the  Gogar  Burn.  It  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village  of  Cramond  after  a  course  (including 
that  of  its  tributary  the  Breich)  of  about  20  miles.  The  Union  Canal 
enters  Edinburghshire  about  9  miles  west  of  the  capital.  A  small 
lake  at  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat,  called  Duddingston  Loch,  is  a 
favourite  winter  resort  of  the  skaters  of  Edinburgh. 

Mid-Lothian  possesses  many  excellent  roads  and  bridges,  and  ample 
canal  and  railway  communications.  The  chief  highways  are  the 
high-road  to  London  by  the  eastern  coast,  through  Berwick,  and  that 
through  Dalkeith  by  Lauderdale,  across  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream ; 
•the  hif;h-road  to  Queensferry  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland;  and 
the  high-roads  to  Glasgow  through  Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  and  Mid 
Calder.  There  are  also  excellent  roads  to  Lanark,  Dumfries,  Peebles, 
Selkirk;  and  other  turnpike-roads  to  the  whole  south  and  south- 
west of  Scotland.  The  parish  roads  are  also  kept  in  good  order. 
The  railways  in  the  county  are,  the  North  British,  extending  along 
the  east  coast  to  Berwick ;  the  Edinburgh  and  Hawick,  a  branch  of 
the  North  British,  to  the  south  of  Scotland ;  the  Caledonian  to  the 
south-west  and  to  Carlisle  ;  the  Glasgow  and  the  Granton  lines. 

Geology,  Mineralogy. — Mid-Lothian  rests  on  a  series  of  strata, 
connected  with  the  coal  formation,  which  in  this  district  furms 
altogether  a  deposit,  the  depth  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  in  some 
places  3000  feet.  The  depth  and  character  of  the  strata  vary  much 
however  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  hilly  south-eastern 
districts,  the  rocks  are  of  grauwacke  and  clay-slate ;  quartz,  spar,  and 
steatite  being  found  only  in  small  quantities.  The  Moorfoot  Hills 
are  of  grauwacke,  no  granite  or  other  primitive  rocks  being  found 
there.  The  rock  of  the  Pentlands  again  is  chiefly  porphyry,  of 
which  the  prevalent  kinds  are  the  clay-stone  and  felspar  porphyries. 
Extending  northward  from  the  Moorfoot  range  and  the  Pentlands, 
in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Esk  between  these  ranges,  is  the  extensive 
mineral  field  of  Mid-Lothian,  which,  when  it  arrives  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  rests  on  the  old  red-sandstone  of  the  Craigmillar 
Hills,  that  again  resting  on  the  secondary  rocks  of  Salisbury  Crag. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  are  extensively  wrought  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  district,  the  limestone  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dalkeith;  though  dislocations  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  the  strata  are  thrown  up  or  down  sometimes  from  5  to  40 
fathoms.  On  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  between  Portobello  and  Mussel- 
burgh,  the  seams  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  coal,  can  be  easily  traced. 
The  stratum  here  exposed  stretches  along  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  lies  almost  vertically;  yet  it  is  said  to  shew  but  little  of  the 
depth  of  this  extensive  mineral  field,  in  which  not  less  than  25 
•earns  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  25  feet,  are  found.  The 
sandttone  beds  differ  much  in  character.  Freestone  is  wrought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portobello,  and  both  limestone  and  ironstone 
have  been  found  in  Duddingston  parish,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Frith. 

In  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  which  with  Mid  Calder  forms  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  county,  coal,  ironstone,  and  limestone 
have  been  wrought  to  some  extent,  though  the  coal  is  inferior,  and 
the  supply  is  not  abundant.  Ironstone  is  not  largely  produced, 
though  both  the  Wilsontown  and  Shotts  iron  companies  derive  part 
of  their  supplies  from  this  locality.  Sandstone,  whiustone,  and  lime- 
stone have  all  been  wrought  in  Mid  Calder  pansh. 

Judging  from  this,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  strata  in  the 
different  rivulets  which  intersect  this  part  of  the  county,  sandstone, 
shale,  and  limestone  may  be  specified  as  the  rocks  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  district.  Near  East  Calder  village,  the  limestone  is  40 
feet  thick  ;  it  rests  on  sandstone,  and  is  surmounted  by  beds  of 
•hale,  and  thin  beds  of  clay-ironstone  alternately.  The  limestone 
consists  almost  entirely  of  shells ;  the  shale  shews  innumerable 
impressions  of  plants,  and  the  freestone  affords  numerous  specimens 
of  ferns.  In  the  strata  exposed  in  the  Almond  Water,  sandstone, 
limestone,  shale,  clay,  ironstone,  and  coal  are  all  found,  the  seams 
being  occasionally  traversed  by  trap.  The  clay-ironstone  is  found 
only  in  these  beds,  and  parts  of  the  shale  are  exclusively  composed 
of  vegetable  remains.  Around  Edinburgh,  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone  are  still  the  prevailing  strata,  the  limestone  having  been 
seemingly  the  earliest  deposit  of  all.  Through  this  stratum  which 
is  about  30  feet  thick,  and  is  the  lowest  seam  of  the  great  mineral 
field  of  the  county,  the  igneous  trap  rocks,  on  which  Edinburgh  is 
built,  and  those  also  which  lie  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  city, 
seem  to  have  been  forced  up.  These  rocks  consist  of  greenstones, 
porphyries  basalts,  and  some  others.  The  Castle  Rock  is  composed 


of  basalt  and  greenstone,  and,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  it,  the 
trap  may  be  seen  in  curious  contrast  with  the  rent  and  shattered 
sandstone.  At  one  portion  of  the  Calton  Hill,  trap  and  greenstone 
are  interposed  with  the  limestone  and  shale,  so  as  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  there  have  been  two  eruptions  of  igneous  rocks,  the 
second  having  had  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  strata  together.  This 
supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Calton  Hill  is  composed  of  claystone  and  porphyry, 
with  greenstone  occasionally  intervening.  The  same  greenstone  forms 
the  rock  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  built,  and  resembles 
closely  that  of  Salisbury  Crag.  The  base  of  Salisbury  Crag  is  sand- 
stone and  shale,  above  which  is  a  thick  seam  of  greenstone.  The 
centre  and  upper  part  of  Arthur's  Seat  ia  basalt,  columns  of  which 
form  what  are  called  Samson's  Ribs  :  the  precipice  on  the  southern 
side  shewing  the  different  strata  (sandstone  and  limestone  chiefly), 
through  which  the  trap  has  been  forced.  In  the  trap  of  the  Corator- 
phine  Hills,  the  greenstone  again  appears,  the  same  greenstone  forming 
the  Cramond  Island.  Along  the  shore,  trap  of  different  kinds  appears, 
interposed  with  the  sandstone,  while  immense  masses  of  greenstone 
are  found  in  the  sand  and  gravel  on  the  side  of  the  Frith.  Free- 
stone is  wrought  in  the  extensive  quarries  of  Craigleith,  and  also  at 
Granton. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — The  eastern  coast  of  Scotland 
generally  is  visited  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
with  a  cold  and  dry  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind ;  and  the  climate 
of  Mid-Lothian  resembles  that  of  the  adjoining  coast.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west  and  south- 
west. These  blow  principally  in  August  and  September,  and  bring 
with  them  a  great  deal  of  rain.  About  24  inches  of  rain  fall  annually. 
The  temperature  varies  much  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county. 
In  the  hilly  south-eastern  district  the  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy. 
This  district  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing ;  the  black-faced  sheep  and 
the  cattle  reared  here  being  much  esteemed.  The  climate  westward 
of  this,  and  nearer  the  Pentlands,  is  cold  and  damp,  owing  partly  to 
the  proximity  of  extensive  moorlands.  In  the  rich  and  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  North  and  South  Esks  and  their  tributaries,  the 
climate  necessarily  varies,  being  milder  in  the  low  grounds  than  in  the 
more  elevated  and  exposed  districts.  The  soil  in  the  valley  is  light, 
the  subsoil  porous,  and  the  ground  being  very  undulating,  the  land 
enjoys  a  natural  drainage.  In  the  higher  districts  the  soil  is  a  thin 
clay,  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  but  draining  converts  this  rapidly  into 
good  arable  land.  Towards  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  lower  district  of  * 
the  county  is  in  general  warmer  than  farther  inland,  reaping  being 
usually  commenced  a  fortnight  earlier.  Along  the  west  side  of  the 
Pentlands  the  climate  is,  though  cold,  very  salubrious.  The  soil 
throughout  the  western  district  is  of  good  quality.  It  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  grows  all  kinds  of  crops. 

One-third  nearly  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  devoted  to  pasturage. 
The  county  is  generally  well  wooded,  watered,  and  inclosed.  The 
agricultural  farms  are  of  considerable  size,  the  farm-houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  commodious,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  of  the 
best  description.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  are  many 
nurseries  and  market  gardens,  the  arable  lands  beyond  these  being 
principally  devoted  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  land  where  these  vegetables  are  raised  is  divided 
into  small  holdings,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  the  manure  of  the 
capital.  In  the  more  landward  parts  of  the  county,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  beans  or  peaa,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  clover,  are  the  crops 
usually  raised,  the  succession  varying  in  different  districts,  according 
to  the  different  rotations,  which  are  sometimes  a  four,  sometimes  a 
five  years'  shift,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  cattle 
throughout  the  county  are  of  the  best  breeds.  For  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  ready  markets  are  found  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
jn  other  places  in  the  county,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <kc. — Mid  Lothian  is  divided  into  33  parishes,  and 
is  within  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  According  to.  the 
'  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education,'  taken  in  1851,  there  were 
230  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of  which  66  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  49  to  the  Free  Church,  40  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  16  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  14  to  the  Independents, 
9  to  Baptists,  and  36  to  minor  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings 
in  205  of  the  230  places  of  worship  is  stated  at  115,514.  There 
were  in  the  county  399  day  schools,  of  which  232  were  public  schools, 
with  29,258  scholars;  and  167  private  schools,  with  8016  scholars. 
The  Sabbath  schools  in  the  county  for  which  returns  were  received 
were  321,  of  which  80  were  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church, 
69  with  the  Established  Church,  60  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  112  with  other  bodies.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
returned  was  27,196. 

The  chief  town  of  the  county  is  EDIUBURGH,  and  the  towns  next  in 
importance  to  it  are  LEITII,  the  seaport  of  the  capital,  and  DALKEITH, 
where  is  held  an  important  market  for  grain.  These  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  titles  :  of  the  other  towns  we  give  a 
short  notice  here. 

Mwsdbm-gh,  about  5A  miles  E.  from  Edinburgh,  is  a  small  sea-port, 
an  ancient  burgh  of  regality,  and  since  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  65  a 
parliamentary  burgh,  uniting  with  Leith  and  Portobello  in  the 
return  of  one  member  to  Parliament :  the  population  of  the  burgh  in 
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1841  wa*  7092.  The  town  in  situated  »t  the  mouth  and  on  the  right 
of  the  river  E*k.  which  flow,  between  it  and  the  Tillage  of 
rrow.  On  the  Link*,  or  Common,  between  the  town  and  the 
•her*  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Edinburgh  race*  generally  Uke  place. 
MiiMplburgh  i*  connected  with  FUherrow  by  thrre  bridge! ;  the  erec- 
tion of  the  oldest  of  these  bridge*  (now  nnlj  used  for  foot  pawengen) 
ha*  been  attributed  in  a  Roman  colony  that  settled  on  Inveredt  Hill 
immediately  behind  the  town.  Numerou*  Roman  remain*,  trace*  of 
baths,  Ice.,  hare  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  at  Inveresk. 
Muaselborgh  i*  generally  well  but  irreguhuly  built  It  u  clean, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  u  well  supplied  with  chop*  and  markets.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  1804,  will  accommodate  8000  Bitten.  There 
are  a  Free  church,  an  Epiacopal  chapel,  and  several  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterian*  and  Independent*.  The  tolbootb,  or  jail,  which  in  in 
the  High-street,  wa*  built  in  1590  of  material*  derived  from  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  bad  exiited  in  the  town  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  town-hall  adjoin*  the  jail.  The  chief  bridge 
b  an  elegant  and  *ub*tantial  structure.  Tanning  and  leather-dressing, 
anil  the  manufacture  of  nail-cloth  are  carried  on ;  a  wit-work  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  hone-hair  cloth  and  fishing-net*  are 
manufactured.  The  market-garden*  supply  vegetables  for  Edinburgh. 
There  are  a  caving*  bank  and  two  libraries  in  the  town.  The  Grammar 
achool  of  the  burgh  and  two  other  schools  are  partly  endowed.  A 
few  coasting  vessels  and  (mall  vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe 
bringing  timber,  oil-cake,  bone-dust,  bark,  hides,  &c.,  visit  the  port 
Slate*,  bone-manure,  grain,  and  other  commodities  are  imported  from 
the  adjoining  coast*.  Coals  are  the  chief  export  At  the  east  end  of 
the  burgh  i«  Pinkie  House,  not  far  from  which  wns  fought  the  battle 
of  Pinkie.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  in  1638 
met  the  Covenanters  on  the  Links.  In  1650  Cromwell's  infantry 
encamped  there.  The  inhabitant*  of  the  village  of  Fisherrow  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  sale  of  fish  at  Edinburgh. 

Portobrllo,  about  3  mile*  E.  from  Edinburgh,  population  3497  in 
1851,  unite*  with  Leith  and  Musselburgh  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
inhabitant*  of  Edinburgh  for  sea-bathing.  There  are  hot  and  cold 
baths.  The  town  has  some  good  street* ;  a  few  of  the  older  streets 
are  narrow.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  good 
market-place.  The  town  i*  lighted  with  ga*.  It  is  connected  with 
the  capital  by  the  North  British  railway.  Brick  and  tile-works,  a  flint- 
glass  manufactory,  and  a  paper-mill,  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitant*  ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  Joppa,  a  small  village  east- 
ward of  the  town,  but  within  the  boundaries  of  the  burgh  of  Portobello. 

The  following  villages,  with  the  parish  population  in  1851,  and  a 
few  other  particulars,  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Barihmck,  population  1614,  about  12  mile*  S.E.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  caatle,  built  in  1430,  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  tower,  of  great 
height,  and  a  magnificent  hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  It  was  here  that 
Queen  Mary  retired  with  Bothwell  after  their  marriage,  and  from  this 
oaatkj  she  fled  in  disguise  to  Dunbar.  The  castle  was  greatly  injured 
by  a  cannonade  from  Cromwell.  The  house*  of  Borthwick  village  are 
clustered  round  the  base  of  the  castle.  Colder  (Mid),  population 
1474,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Almond  Water,  12  mile*  8.W.  from 
Edinburgh,  posse****  an  ancient  gothic  church  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterian*.  In  the  vicinity  i*  Calder  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Torphichen.  In  Calder  House  is  a  portrait  of  John  Knox,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  Knox 
preached  at  Calder  House.  C'ramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Almond 
Water,  contains  between  40  and  50  house* ;  the  pariah  is  partly  in 
Linlithgowahire.  C'ramond  i*  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  ; 
many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  afford*  at  high  tide  a  small  natural  harbour.  There  are  iron- 
work* a  little  way  up  the  stream.  Duddingiton,  at  the  south-eastern 
base  of  Arthur1*  Seat,  about  2  miles  &E.  from  Edinburgh,  population 
of  the  village,  636.  The  parish  church  in  the  village  is  of  great 
antiquity.  An  iron  collar  hangs  at  the  church  gate,  a  remnant  illus- 
trative of  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Gilmertan,  about  4  mil™ 
8.E.  from  Edinburgh.  Coal  has  been  wrought  here,  it  is  said,  for  300 
year* ;  and  the  lime-quarries  are  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 
There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  n  partially  endowed 
school  Granton,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2  mile*  W.  from  Leith,  and 
8  mile*  N.W.  from  Edinburgh,  has  a  good  pier,  1700  feet  long  and 
180  feet  broad,  and  an  hotel,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  also 
the  terminus,  on  the  south  side  of  tho  Forth,  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Perth,  and  Cupar  railway.  The  ferry-steamer  carries  the 
train  on  iU  deck  from  Granton  to  Burntisland,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Frith.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  London  and  Granton, 
which  divides  with  Leith  the  duties  connected  with  the  port  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  pier  are  several  warehouse*,  with  cranes,  slips,  jetties, 
Ac.  Several  handsome  house*  have  Ix-en  built  on  the  *horo.  fnrtretl; 
6(  mile*  E.  from  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  rising  ground  behind  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  and 
watered  by  the  Esk.  It  contain*  many  handsome  houses,  and  is  well 
wooded.  In  this  parish  are  exteniive  coal-work*.  Lauwndt,  about 
0  mile*  8.K.  from  Edinburgh,  population  of  the  paruh  5821,  i*  much 
frequented  a*  a  dimmer  residence  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Edinburgh. 
The  |«ri*h  church  i*  handsome.  Besides  that  of  the  parish,  there  are 
two  Endowed  ccbooU.  On  the  Esk  are  two  corn-mills  ;  but  the  paper- 


mills  and  carpet-manufactories  are  the  chief  source*  of  employment 
A  small  fragment  of  the  old  ca«tle  of  Hawthornden,  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Dmmmond,  itill  exist*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
mansion.  Under  the  house  are  extensive  caves,  said  to  have  served 
as  places  of  concealment  in  tho  wars  with  England.  A'rvAaim,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Forth,  half  a  mile  W.  from  the  town  of  Leith,  is  inhabited 
by  the  fishermen  who  supply  Edinburgh.  There  i*  an  old  pier  for 
the  fishing-boat*  and  some  of  the  steamers  of  the  river.  Here,  and  at 
Trinity  chain-pier,  already  mentioned,  numerous  villa*  have  been 
erected.  Pmnytiride,  or  Pennirvil;  10  mile*  S.  from  Edinburgh, 
population  of  the  parish  3003,  contain*  extensive  paper-mills. 
Ratlin,  8  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh.  Here  i*  the  most  extensive 
manufactory  of  gunpowder  in  Scotland.  There  are  also  a  paper- 
mill  and  a  bleach-field.  Koslin  chapel  and  castle  will  be  noticed 
presently. 

Ilutu'ry,  Antii/uUitt,  <tc. — Mid-Lothian  was  in  early  times  inhabited 
by  the  Ottadini  and  Gadeui,  British  tribes.  The  names  of  various 
streams,  hills,  and  villages  in  the  county  are  of  British  extraction. 
The  Romans,  who  held  possession  of  the  county  for  about  400  yean, 
included  this  district  in  their  province  Valenti*.  Anglo-Saxon*  from 
the  north  of  England  appear  to  have  succeeded  the  Roman*,  and  in 
ancient  charter*  many  names,  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  are  found. 
Then  followed  on  influx  of  Scoto-Iri*b,  it  is  said,  from  the  west  From 
the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  hiitory  of  Edinburgh,  then  becoming 
a  place  of  importance,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  district 
generally,  though  many  portion*  of  the  county  have  been  the  scene 
of  events  of  national  as  well  as  of  local  interest 

Besides  the  Roman  remains  already  referred  to,  traces  of  Roman 
camps  exist  in  the  parishes  of  Crichton,  Mid  Calder,  West  Calder,  and 
Stow.  Roman  coins  and  many  implements  of  domestic  use  have 
been  found  in  several  part*  of  the  county.  Feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  are  numerous  in  this  county.  The  finest  is  Roslin  chnpel, 
built  in  1446,  by  William  St  Clair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  lord  of 
Roslin  ;  which,  after  remaining  perfect  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  was  much  injured  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 
architecture  is  of  a  very  florid  and  somewhat  |>euuliar  style.  The 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  especially  elaborate,  one  of  them 
in  p.-irticular,  which  is  designated  the  '  'Prentice's  Pillar.'  The  castle 
of  Hoslin,  not  far  from  the  chapel,  is  a  mere  ruin,  almost  inaccessible 
from  the  surrounding  ground,  except  by  a  small  bridge  over  a  deep 
valley.  Many  fortalices  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  county, 
each  possessing  it*  own  history  of  local,  if  not  of  general  interest 
Crichton  Castle,  a  large  quadrangular  mass  of  ruins  on  the  bonks  of  the 
small  river  Tyne,  a  little  way  north-east  from  Borthwick  Castle,  is  finely 
described  in  the  note*  to  '  Marmion.'  Craigmillar  Castle,  standing  on 
an  eminence,  separated  by  a  valley  from  Arthur's  Seat,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  building 
was  erected  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  castle  by  tho  English  after 
the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

Mid- Lothian,  as  the  metropolitan  county,  has  from  the  earliest  times 
contained  the  residence*  of  many  powerful  families ;  it  now  contains 
perhaps  a  much  greater  number  of  modern  residence*  than  it  did  place* 
of  strength  in  feudal  times.  The  Earl  of  Stair  has  a  seat,  Oxenfonl 
Castle,  in  Cranston  parish ;  Eldin  House,  near  Lasftwade,  belonged  to 
Lord  Eldiu ;  Arnistmi  House,  on  the  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  in 
Borthwick  parish,  is  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Dundas. 

Industry,  <tc. — The  more  important  branches  of  industry  carried  on 
in  this  county  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
ililli  rent  villages.  Coal  works  and  stone  and  lime  quarries  occupy 
the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  great  mineral  field  of  the  county; 
grazing  employs  the  highland  farmers,  and  agriculture  those  occupying 
the  low  and  rich  land  of  the  districts  on  each  side  of  the  Pent  lauds, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth  around  Edinburgh.  The  ale  of  Edin- 
burgh has  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  breweries  near  Mussel- 
burgh, and  distilleries  there,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  Itatho.  Paper 
and  gunpowder  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there 
are  several  bleach-fields  and  corn  and  other  mills  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Esk  and  the  Water  of  Leith.  In  1851  there  were  saving  bank* 
at  H.ilki  itli.  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  ;  the  total  amount  due  to  depositor* 
on  the  211th  November  1851  was  357.161/.  17*.  8rf. 

EDMONTON,  Middlesex,  an  extensive  village,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Edmonton,  is  situated 
in  51°  37'  N.  lat,  0°  3'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  104  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Edmonton  in  1851  wa*  9708.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 
Edmonton  Poor- Law  Union  contains  6  parishes,  with  an  area  of  47,880 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  45,352. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  given  in  Domesday  Book  as  Adelmcton  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  first  called  Edmonton  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  The  parish  church,  a  commodious  edifice,  was  iu 
great  part  rebuilt  in  1772  :  the  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and 
some  other  part*  of  the  building,  are  ancient  In  the  churchyard 
Charles  Lamb  lies  interred.  The  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  wornhip.  V.ti"iul  and  Infant  schools, 
several  Endowed  schools,  aud  tho  Children's  Establishment  for  tho 
West  London  Poor-Law  Union  aro  iu  tin-  pm-Mi.  Kdni'iiiUm  contain* 
many  excellent  villas,  chiefly  the  residences  of  London  merchant*. 
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Wyer  Hall,  about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  village,  is  a  fine  old 
mansion,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

(Lysons,  Em-irons  of  London  ;  Communication  from  Edmonton.) 

EDOM.       [IDUILEA.] 

EDRENOS.     [ANATOLIA.] 

EDWARD  ISLAND,  PRINCE.     [PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.] 
EECLOO.     [FLANDERS,  EAST.] 

EOER,  a  town,  river,  and  circle,  in  the  north-west  of  Bohemia. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Eger,  in  50°  5'  N.  lat.,  12°  24'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000.  In  former  days  it  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  most  of 
its  defences  have  been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up. 
There  are  several  handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are 
the  deaconry  church,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town-hall  which 
stands  in  the  market-place,  a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  the  barracks.  In  the  burgomaster's  house  at  the  east  end  of  the 
marketplace  the  room  is  still  shown  in  which  Wallenstein  was 
murdered  in  1634.  Eger  has  likewise  a  gymnasium,  a  military  college, 
two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Burg  (citadel,  or  castlf ),  the  former  residence  of  the  margraves 
of  Vohburg,  which  is  situated  in  an  anzle  of  the  fortifications  above 
the  river,  is  an  ancient  square  tower  built  of  black  volcanic  tufa.  The 
double  chapel  too  is  very  interesting,  the  lower  one  existed  in  1213 
and  is  supported  by  granite  pillars ;  the  upper  rests  upon  four 
Blender  marble  columns  with  pointed  arches,  and  has  an  octagonal 
opening  in  the  floor  by  means  of  which  persons  without  being  seen 
could  hear  mass  celebrated  in  the  lower  chapel.  In  the  castle  hall 
adjoining  the  chapel  the  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  murdered  previous 
own  assassination.  After  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  the 
castle  it  is  said  was  haunted,  and  was  consequently  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  Eger  has  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  kerseymeres,  cottons, 
chintz,  leather,  soap,  alum,  &c.  An  avenue  nearly  three  miles  long  leads 
northward  fron.  Eger  to  Franzenbrunn,  or  Franzenbad,  famous  for  its 
cold  mineral  and  saline  springs,  and  for  its  mud  and  gas  baths.  The 
avenue  passes  a  remarkable  conical  hill  called  Kammerbuhl  which  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
season,  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  About  15,000  dozen  bottles  of  the  waters  are  annually 
exported. 

The  river  Eger  rises  in  the  north-east  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  in 
Bavaria  near  the  junction  of  the  Bbbmerwalde  and  the  Erzgebirge 
with  the  Fichtelberg  Mountains.  A  few  miles  below  its  source  it 
quits  Bavaria,  and  enters  the  west  of  Bohemia  at  Hohenberg,  whence 
it  flows  eastward  through  a  valley  which  abounds  in  picturesque 
scenery  and  forms  the  natural  division  between  the  regions  of  the 
Erzgtbirge  and  the  Bbhmerwalde  until  it  reaches  Theresienstadt, 
where  it  joins  the  Elbe  :  from  the  point  of  their  confluence  the  Elbe 
becomes  navigable.  The  length  of  the  Eger  is  about  90  miles ;  its 
banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  stony ;  no  part  of  it  is  navigable.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  besides  Eger  are  Elbogen,  Budin,  and 
Theresienstadt.  In  its  lower  course  the  Eger  flows  through  an  extensive 
marshy  plain. 

The  Circle  of  Eger  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Eger,  and  extends 
westward  from  the  Elbe  to  Bavaria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Bbhmerwalde.  The  Erzgebirge  Mountains  separate  it  from  Saxony 
on  the  north.  Numerous  offsets  from  these  two  mountainous  regions 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  circle,  and  inclose  many  small  valleys  and 
plains.  Both  these  mountain  ranges  rise  in  their  highest  points  to 
above  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  their  average  height  is 
not  more  than  3000  feet.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  primitive 
rocks — granite  and  gneiss  being  everywhere  prevalent — with  clay-slate, 
mica-slate,  and  near  the  Elbe  sandstone.  Both  systems  are  extremely 
rich  in  metals  ;  marble  and  coal  are  also  found.  [BOHEMIA.]  One  of 
the  branches  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which  crosses  the  east  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  south  of  Tbplitz,  is  called  Mittel-gebirge,  or  Middle 
Mountains ;  the  highest  point  is  the  Milleschauerberg,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountains  gene- 
rally are  covered  with  forests ;  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mittelgebirge 
however  is  generally  a  desolate  region  bare  of  trees,  but  abounding  in 
bitter  salt-springs,  the  waters  or  the  salts  of  which  (obtained  by  evapo- 
ration) are  largely  exported.  The  circle  contains  numerous  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency  at  some  long-distant  epoch.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are — the  Kammerbuhl,  a  vast  conical  heap  of  scoriae  and 
columnar  basalt  thrown  up  from  beneath  mica-slate,  between  the  town 
of  Eger  and  the  baths  of  Franzenbrunn  ;  the  Teufelsmauer,  a  remark- 
able precipice  of  basaltic  lava  1100  feet  high,  passed  on  the  road  from 
Tbplitz  to  Bilin  ;  and  near  the  latter  place  a  singular  isolated  basaltic 
rock  of  vast  dimensions.  [BiLix.]  The  circle  is  famous  for  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  cold  and  hot  mineral  springs  ;  among  the  latter 
Carlsbad  and  Tbplitz  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  aristocratic  watering-places  in  Europe.  The  nature  of  the 
•oil,  except  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface,  is  unfavourable  for 
agricultural  operations;  in  this  the  usual  corn-products  are  raised, but 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Hops  of  excellent  quality  and 
good  wine  are  grown  near  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  live  chit-fly  by 
mining,  manafactures,  and  trade.  The  mineral  products  are  silver, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  nitre,  garnets,  coal,  &c.  The  manufactures  are 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  hosiery,  paper,  china-ware,  Bohemian 


lass,  tin-  and  pewter-wares,  iron-  and  steel-wares,  chemical  products, 
rapier-mache',  &c.  The  country  is  traversed  by  numerous  good 
common  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Eger  to  Saxony,  and  by 
the  gorges  and  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  southward  to  Prague 
and  Pilsen.  The  great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  through 
Prague  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the  circle  passing  through  Theresien- 
stadt, Lobositz,  and  Aussig ;  and  a  branch  line  runs  from  Prague  to 
the  Eger  at  Laun.  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to 
within  20  miles  of  Prague.  The  country  is  interesting  to  the  tourist 
for  its  extensive  and  picturesque  views,  and  its  numerous  old  castles 
and  convents  are  rich  in  historical  and  legendary  lore.  The  climate  is 
cold  in  winter,  but  except  in  the  marshy  country  on  the  lower  Eger 
it  is  healthy.  In  some  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Erzgebirge 
goitrous  affections  and  cretinism  are  prevalent.  Besides  the  Eger 
above  noticed,  the  only  streams  worth  notice  are  its  feeders,  the  Tbpl 
and  the  Striela  from  the  ria;ht  bank,  the  Zwoda  and  Weistritz 
from  the  left  bank ;  and  the  Bila  which  is  joined  by  the  Saubach 
from  Tbplitz  and  enters  the  Elbe  at  Aussig.  The  Tbpl  flows  northward 
through  a  long  narrow  valley  hemmed  in  by  wooded  offshoots  of  the 
Bbhmerwalde,  and  enters  the  Eger  below  Carlsbad.  Near  its  source 
are  the  large  convent  of  Tbpl,  the  baths  of  Marienbad,  and  the  fine 
chateau  of  Kbnigswart,  belouging  to  Prince  Mettemich.  The  circle 
has  an  area  of  2861  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  560,732.  Near 
the  borders  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  German  is  spoken,  but  iu  the 
interior  the  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Chechs,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  [BOHEMIA.] 
Towns. — Eyer,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  noticed  above.  Among 
the  other  towns  we  give  the  following  : — Asch,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Eger,  and  the  most  western  town  in  Bohemia,  has  about  5000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  cotton  hosiery,  woollen  stuffs,  and  wire. 
Aussig,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bila  with  the  Elbe,  is  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  painter  Raphael  Mengs,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Prague-Dresden 
railway.  Bilin,  a  small  walled  towu  on  the  Bila,  to  the  south-west  of 
Aussig,  and  famous  for  its  alkaline  mineral  springs,  has  been  already 
noticed.  [BiLiu.]  Carlsbad,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs,  is  described 
under  its  proper  head.  [CARLSBAD.]  Ellenbogen,  Elnbogen,  or  Elbo- 
gen, a  picturesque  old  town  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  round  which 
the  Eger  bends,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Eger,  has  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants and  a  manufactory  for  china  ware.  The  town  was  formerly  entered 
by  one  narrow  gate  flanked  by  a  wicket  for  foot  passengers,  but  the 
construction  of  a  handsome  chain  suspension-bridge  across  the  Eger, 
which  flows  round  the  north  side  of  the  town,  has  necessitated  the 
opening  of  a  new  approach  iu  that  direction.  The  castle  of  Elbogen, 
oue  of  the  oldest  in  Bohemia,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  A  large  mass 
of  meteoric  iron  is  exhibited  in  the  town-hall.  Franzenbrunn  is  noticed 
above.  Graslitz,  high  up  the  Erzgebirge,  19  miles  N.N.E.  from  Eger, 
near  the  source  of  the  Zwoda,  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  paper,  musical  instruments,  looking- 
glasses,  £c.  Joachimsthal,  situated  in  a  gorge  of  tha  Erzgebirge,  at  a 
distance  of  30  miles  N.E.  from  Eger,  is  an  old  raining  town  with  above 
4000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  importance 
than  at  present,  owing  to  its  silver-mines.  In  the  silver-mines,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe,  400  men  are  employed  instead  of 
800  as  formerl}'.  The  first  silver  dollars,  it  is  said,  were  coined  here, 
the  German  name  for  dollar  (thaler,  '  valley-pieces ')  being  a  contrac- 
tion of  Joachimsthaler.  Zinc  and  cobalt  are  also  obtained  from  the 
mines  ;  wire,  smalt,  and  vermilion  are  manufactured.  Kaaden,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eger,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  N.E.  from  tho  towu 
of  Eger,  has  a  large  corn-market  and  3500  inhabitants,  who  mauafac- 
ture  woollen  stuffs  and  hosiery.  Kommotau,  a  few  miles  N.E.  from 
Kaaden,  on  the  road  from  Prague  to  Chemnitz,  is  a  walled  and  well- 
built  towu,  with  a  population  of  3725.  Woollen  stuffs,  cotton  prints, 
and  beer  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  In  the  envirous  are  alum- 
mines  and  alum-works.  JKiiniysbery,  9  miles  below  Eger,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eger,  has  an  old  castle,  some  trade  in  corn  and  hops, 
and  a  population  of  3900.  Laun,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  on  tho 
high  road  from  Prague  to  Chemnitz,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  about 
2000  inhabitants.  The  Eger,  which  freqently  overflows  its  banks  near 
the  town,  is  here  crossed  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  The  neighbourhood 
has  rich  pastures  and  celebrated  apple-orchards.  Tho  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls ;  there  is  a  branch  railway  to  Prague.  Lobositz, 
a  small  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  situated  at  the  foot  of  vine-clad 
hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Dresden.  A  bridge  connects  it  with  Leitmeritz  on  the 
right  bank.  Saatz,  a  walled  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Eger,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  chain  suspen- 
sion-bridge, is  about  10  miles  W.  from  Laun.  It  is  an  ill-built, 
miserable-looking  place.  The  principal  structures  are  a  collegiate 
church,  a  capuchin  monastery,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  study  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk  is  still  shown  in  the  town.  There  is  some  trade 
in  wine  and  hops  grown  iu  the  district  round  the  town,  and  the  best 
products  of  the  kind  in  Bohemia.  North-east  of  Saatz,  on  the  road  to 
Tbplitz,  is  Brux,  a  small  place  of  about  2900  inhabitants,  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  coal-mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  preparing  salts 
for  export  from  the  mineral  springs.  The  country  between  Brux  and 
Saatz  is  for  the  most  part  desolate,  bare  of  trees,  and  devoid  of  fresh 
water,  but  abounds  with  springs,  most  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
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bitter  ssJta.  Here  an  the  springs  of  PlUlna,  SaitUktitt,  and  Stdlii*, 
miserable  villages,  not  frequented  as  watering-places ;  bat  water  from  the 
•Brings  to  which  they  give  name  U  evaporated,  and  the  aalU  that  remain 
are  exported  in  Urn  quantities.  To  the  north  of  Brux,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Er»geb«g*»U\e  large  Cistord«n  oca  vent  of  Oiseg.  8cUa<*m- 
tnl.l,  or  ScUaggemwaU,  20  mile*  E.  from  Eger,  in  a  valley  screened  by 
forwt-clad  offiihooU  of  the  Boamerwalde,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Topi,  hat  about  3000  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  woollen  cloth, 
pnmalain,  and  tin  and  pewter  ware,  and  work  in  the  neighbouring  tin- 
•l»ai  Tktrtntmiladt,  a  strongly  fortified  town,  built  by  the  emperor 
Joeeph  II.  in  the  midst  of  the  moraaMa  at  the  junction  of  the  Eger 
with  the  Elbe,  ha*  a  population  of  nbout  1500,  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  defence*  of  the  place  are  very  strong ;  the  country  round 
it  can  be  inundated  by  means  of  sluice*.  The  situation  however  is 
nnhealth  v.  Tt-jJii:,  the  famous  watering-place,  is  noticed  in  a  separate 
article.  [Tbrun.] 

EOHAlf.      [SOKRKT.l 
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EORIP06.    [ECBOU.J 

EOTAO-ALTAI  MOUNTAINS.     [ALTAI  MotTNTAWB.] 

KiiYPT,  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Egypt  (Mia-  or  Miiraim  in  Hebrew, 
M<ur  in  Arabic,  and  Ckamt  or  Ckttnt  in  Coptic)  ia  within  the  limits  of 
Africa,  though  bordering  on  Ana.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  E.  by  the  little  river  of  El-Arish,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
and  the  Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  thence  southward  by  the  west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  Egypt  Proper  is 
merely  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  below  the  rapids  or 
cataracts  of  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
the  southern  boundary  from  the  oldest  time.  But  the  political  limits 
of  Egypt  have  extended  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  further 
south  along  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Nubia,  and  in  modern  times  over  the  western  desert 
as  far  a*  the  Oases,  and  the  eastern  country  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
length  of  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  24°  3'  N.  lat.,  to  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  31°  37'  N.  lat., 
Measures  on  the  map  about  600  English  miles ;  but  the  length  of  the 
cultivated  part*  of  Kgypt,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  is,  including  the 
Delta,  at  least  a  hundred  miles  more.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Delta  are  the  only  parto,  excepting  the  Oases,  where  there  is  a  settled 
population.  We  may  therefore  consider  Egypt  under  each  of  these 
four  great  divisions:—!.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile;  2.  The  Delta; 
8.  The  Western  Desert  and  the  Oases  therein  inclosed;  4.  The  Eastern 
country  towards  the  Red  Sea. 

1.  Valley  of  tlu  Nile.— The  Nile  coming  from  Nubia  runs  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  valley  sunk  between  two  ridges  of  rocky  hills, 
which  rise  in  some  places  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  varies  considerably,  but  it  is  seldom 
more  than  10  miles,  and  in  many  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it 
is  not  two  mile*,  including  the  breadth  of  the  river,  which  varies  from 
8000  to  4000  feet.  In  its  course  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contains 
numerous  islands.  From  Assouan  to  Selseleh  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  leaving 
little  cultivable  land  on  each  side.  As  we  advance  northward  the 
western  ridge  recedes  from  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
mile*  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  while  the  east 
chain  keeps  closer  to  the  corresponding  or  right  bonk  of  the  Nile. 
North  of  Keneh  the  river  forms  a  great  bend  to  the  west  and  north- 
west as  far  as  Minyeh  (28°  8'  N.  lat),  near  which  it  reaches  its  western- 
most point,  which  is  about  120  miles  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of 
Keneh  ;  it  then  inclines  again  to  the  north-east  a  few  miles  beyond 
Benisouef,  after  which  it  assumes  a  course  nearly  due  north  to  the 
apex  of  the  Delta.  From  Farshout,  half  way  between  Keneh  and 
Oirgeh,  a  canal  runs  parallel  to  and  west  of  the  coune  of  the  Nile 
under  the  different  names  of  Moye  Souhadj,  Bahr  Joussouf,  Ac.,  for 
about  250  miles  to  Benisouef,  where  an  opening  in  the  western  ridge 
allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pass  into  the  district  of  Faioum,  which  it 
irriKnte*  and  fertilises.  Its  surplus  waters  then  flow  into  the  Birket- 
cl  K-roun,  the  ancient  Moeris  Lake.  [BiRKET-ia-KKROux;  FAIOUM.] 
Another  branch  of  the  Bahr  Joumouf  continues  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Nile  northward  as  far  as  the  Delta.  The  Bahr  Joussouf  from 
Ashmounrin  to  Benisouef  runs  at  the  distance  of  3  to  0  miles  from 
the  river ;  the  wettern  ridge  being  here  from  8  to  10  miles,  and  near 
BenUourf  15  miles,  distant  from  the  Nile.  The  banks  of  the  Bahr 
Jousnouf,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  raised  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  valley.  Consequently  between  the  canal  and  the  Nile 
there  Is  a  kind  of  depression.  On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  canal 
is  a  strip  of  cultivated  land  as  far  as  the  inundation  or  artificial 
irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  is  a 
strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  culti- 
vate! ground,  and  coarser  and  mixed  with  pebbles  near  the  base  of 
tli-  hills  Consequently  the  cultivable  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nil>-,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  The  Bahr  Joussouf  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhyuchus  Canal  of  ancient  times,  which 
Btrabo,  while  sailing  along  it,  mistook  for  the  Nile  itself,  on  account 
of  its  magnitude.  North  of  Benisouef  the  western  range,  the  height 


of  which  becomes  less  and  less  as  it  advance*  northward,  again 
approaches  the  river  near  Sakkarah,  and  forma  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jiseh  a  kind  of  natural  terrace,  on  which  the  great  pyramids  stand. 
The  ridge  then  continues  to  skirt  the  western  or  Rosetta  branch  of 
the  river  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal  Bahireh,  which 
once  communicated  with  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  ridge  heru  inclines 
to  the  west,  and  joins  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes,  [HAHR-BKLA-MA.] 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  higher  or  more 
southern  point  than  the  west  ridge.  From  Mount  Mokattem,  near 
Cairo,  it  turns  off  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  under  the  name  of 
Jebel  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  Sea,  near  Suez.  North  of  it  the 
sands  of  the  desert  of  Suez  spread  close  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
Delta. 

The  general  character  of  the  western  ridge  which  borders  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  limestone  formation  which  contains  numerous 
fossil  shells.  The  great  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Esneh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sandstone  formation 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains  contain 
also  slate  and  quartz  of  various  colours.  The  great  slabs  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Delta,  were  of  sandstone,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sculptures  or 
statues.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Selseleh  are  extensive  quarries  of 
sandstone. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  Hide  differs  in  some  respects  in 
its  geological  character  from  the  western  ridge,  and  it  generally  rise* 
more  abruptly,  and  often  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount 
Mokattem,  near  Cairo,  the  limestone  extends  southward,  though  with 
many  interruptions,  as  far  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  But  basalt, 
serpentine,  and  granite  appear  to  commence  earlier,  and  to  charac- 
terise the  eastern  more  stongly  than  the  western  side.  Near  Assouan 
the  granite  alternates  with  the  decomposed  sandstone,  exhibiting  an 
irregular  and  broken  appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  couip.u  il 
to  a  ruin.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Assouan,  scattered  wbout 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  close  to  the  river,  are 
those  extensive  granite  quarries  which  furnished  the  ancient  Egyptians 
with  materials  for  their  colossal  statues  and  obelisks. 

2.  The  Delta.  The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  triangular  form  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  received  from  the  Oreeks  the  name 
of  the  Delta.  The  river  divides  into  two  branches,  that  of  Kosetta, 
or  old  Canopic,  and  that  of  Domiat,  or  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the 
Delta  is  now  determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culti- 
tivated  plain  known  by  that  name  extends  east  and  west,  as  far  as 
the  sandy  desert  on  each  side.  In  ancient  times  the  triangle  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  side  was  formed 
by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Nile  higher 
up  than  the  Damiat  branch,  8owed  to  Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Menzaleh.  This  branch  is  now  in  great  measure  clioki  I 
up,  though  it  still  serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  West  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  the  Moes  Canal  corresponds  with  the  Tauitic 
or  Saitic  branch  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Menzaleh  Canal  with  the 
Mendeeian  branch  ;  they  both  enter  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  vast  salt  m 
40  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  several  in 
Between  the  Diur.iat  and  the  Kosetta  branch  are  numerous  canal*, 
large  and  small,  intersecting  the  country  in  every  dir.-rt.ioii.  Along 
the  sea-coast  is  another  salt  lake  or  marsh,  called  Burlos,  communi- 
cating with  the  pea  by  an  outlet,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Sebcnnytic  mouth  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Proceeding  westward 
we  meet  with  the  Kosetta,  or  Bolbitine,  mouth,  which  with  that  of 
Damiat  are  now  the  only  two  entrances  from  the  sea  into  th. 
and  they  are  accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  The  Nile  at  Rosetta  is 
1800  feet  wide,  and  at  Daraiat  800  feet.  West  of  Rosetta,  a  salt 
marsh,  called  Lake  Etko,  has  been  formed,  which  communicates  on 
one  side  with  the  Nile,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sea  or  Al'ouk 
by  an  outlet  which  corresponds  to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  West  of 
Lake  Etko  is  the  Lake  of  Aboukir,  which  likewise  oonimuiiu-.-iti-*  wild 
the  sea,  and  is  divided  from  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  south-we.-t  ..r  it  l.y 
an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
restored  by  Mehetnet  Ali  and  is  now  known  as  the  Mahmncliv. -ii 
Canal.  [ALEXANDRIA;  HIKKET-EL-MAHIOUT.]  This  canal  was  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  the  overland  route  to  Indiii. 
the  month  of  this  canal  at  Atfeh  the  passengers  proceed  along  the  Nile 
toll,  .iilak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  in  steamboats  constructed  for  the  service; 
and  thence  across  the  desert  in  caravans  to  Suez.  A  railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  mainly  for  the  overland  service,  which  is 
intended  to  connect  Alexandria  with  Suez. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or  cultivated  plain  of  Lower 
Knypt,  is  about  80  miles  from  east  to  west;  it*  length  from  >!,.- 
bifurcation  of  the  river  to  the  sea  is  about  90  miles.  The  im 
of  the  country,  which  is  covered  with  fields,  orchards,  and  plantations, 
exhibits  different  aspects  according  to  the  various  seasons.  The  rise 
of  the  Nile  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins 
in  June  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increase  till 
September,  overflowing  the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  tin  M 
looks  like  an  immense  marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands,  with 
villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees  just  above  the  water.  Should 
the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet  above  its  customary  elevation,  the  inundation 
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sweeps  away  the  mud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns  their  cattle, 
and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin.  Again,  should  it  fall  short 
of  the  ordinary  height,  bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  consequences. 
The  inundations  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few  days  begin  to 
subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the  fields  are  left 
dry  and  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  rich  brown  slime  :  this  is  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture.  During  our  winter 
months,  which  are  the  spring  months  of  Egypt,  the  Delta,  as  well  as 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a  delightful  garden,  smiling  with 
verdure,  and  enamelled  with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later 
in  the  year  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty ;  and  in  May  the 
suffocating  khamseen  begins  to  blow  frequently  from  the  south, 
sweeping  along  the  fine  sand,  and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the 
rising  of  the  beneficent  river  comes  agahi  to  refresh  the  land. 
Showers  are  very  rare  in  Egypt,  except  on  the  sea-coast ;  it  rains 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year  at  Cairo,  and  once  or  twice  in  Upper 
Egypt,  but  perhaps  not  every  year.  The  nights  however  are  cool,  and 
the  dews  heavy.  Strong  winds  blow  from  the  north  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  and  are  very  useful  in  propelling 
vessels  up  the  Nile  against  the  current. 

Whatever  may  have  been  once  the  case,  it  appears  to  be  ascertained 
that  the  coast  of  the  Delta  does  not  now  advance ;  the  currents 
which  sweep  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  preventing  any  per- 
manent accession  of  alluvial  soil  to  the  Egyptian  shore.  The  gradual 
elevation  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  and?  Valley  of  the  Nile  has  also 
been  much  exaggerated.  From  the  most  careful  calculations  the  land 
since  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  at  the  first  or  lowest  cataract  only 
appears  to  have  been  raised  about  9  feet,  at  Thebes  about  7  feet,  at  Cairo 
<  feet  1 0  inches,  and  thence,  as  the  inundation  spreads  over  an 
increasingly  wider  space  east  and  west  along  the  Delta,  the  elevation 
continually  diminishes,  till  at  Rosetta  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  it 
is  hardly  perceptible  :  but  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  soil  on 
the  Delta  appears  to  be  also  counterbalanced  by  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  along  the  coast  here.  With  this  raising  of  the 
soil  from  the  alluvial  deposits  the  bed  of  the  river  has  also  risen  in 
proportion.  The  height  of  the  inundation  requisite  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  land,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  measures,  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  same  aa  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  vertical 
increase  of  the  cultivated  soil  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
accumulation  of  sand  in  some  particular  places,  as  round  the  great 
sphinx,  Ac.  which  has  been  in  many  instances  the  work  of  the  wind. 

3.  The  Western  or  Libyan  Deiert. — The  nominal  limits  of  Egypt 
along  the  sea-coast  west  of  Alexandria  are  the  mountains  at  Akabah- 
el-Soloum,  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  about  25° 
E.  long.,  where  the  nominal  limits  of  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli  begin, 
but  this  extensive  tract  of  country  is  occupied  by  independent  tribes 
of  nomadic  Arabs.  Inland  to  the  south  is  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  or 
Ammon.  [SrwAH.]  Farther  to  the  south-east,  and  nearer  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  is  a  succession  of  oases,  beginning  with  the  Little 
Oasis,  now  called  Wah-el-Bahryeh,  or  Wah-el-Behnesa,  having  been 
colonised  by  people  from  Behnesa,  or  Oxyrhynchus.  The  chief  town 
or  village  is  El-Kasr,  about  28°  16'  N.  lat.,  28°  51'  E.  long.  It  is 
three  caravan  days'  journey  S.W.  from  Faioum,  across  the  desert. 
This  Wah  is  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  plentiful  and  never-failing 
springs  ;  it  produces  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover,  liquorice,  and  a  variety 
of  fruit-trees.  A  short  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  small 
wah  of  El-Hayz,  and  three  days  further  south  is  that  of  Farafreh. 
Five  or  six  days  west  of  the  road  to  Farafreh  is  another  oasis,  called 
Wadi  Zerzoora,  abounding  in  springs  and  palms.  Gerbabo,  another 
wah,  lies  six  days  still  farther  to  the  west,  and  twelve  days  from 
Augila  :  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  black,  probably  Tibboos,  and 
are  far  removed  beyond  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  Four  days  south 
of  Farafreh  is  the  Wah-el-Gharbee,  or  Wah-el-Dakhleh,  which 
although  mentioned  by  Arab  writers  was  unknown  to  recent  Europeans 
till  discovered  by  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819.  It  has  however  a 
temple  of  Roman  date,  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus  upon  it. 
The  condition  and  population  of  this  oasis  is  superior  to  those  of  the 
others  already  mentioned  :  it  contains  11  villages  or  towns,  and  a 
population  of  6000  male  inhabitants.  It  abounds  with  fruit,  particu- 
larly olives  and  apricots;  but  dates,  as  in  all  the  oases,  form  the 
principal  produce  of  the  district.  The  principal  village,  El-Kasr 
Uakhel  or  Dakhleh,  is  in  aboxit  25°  35'  N.  lat.,  28°  55'  E.  long.,  above 
three  degrees  W.  from  Thebes.  There  is  a  warm  spring  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  102°  Fahr.,  which  supplies  several  baths  attached  to  the 
mosque.  Three  days  to  the  eastward  of  Dakhleh,  in  the  direction  of 
Esneh,  is  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Khargeh.  It  extends  in  length 
from  24°  30'  to  near  26°  N.  lat.,  and  has  many  villages  and  springs,  as 
well  as  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  time,  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic  eras.  Several  roads  lesid  from  the 
Great  Oasis  to  the  Nile,  to  Esneh,  Siout,  Farshout,  and  Thebes.  The 
road  to  Dar-fur  passes  through  it.  This  oasis,  as  well  aa  that  of 
Dakhleb,  are  Dearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
while  the  Little  Oasis  is  about  200  feet  higher  than  the  Nile  in  the 
latitude  of  ISenisouef. 

4.  The  Eastern  Country. — The  large  tract  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  aud  the  Red  Sea  has  a  different  character  from  the  western 
or  Libyan  Desert.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  mountainous 
region,  which,  although  generally  rocky  and  barren,  is  intersected  by 


numerous  wadis,  or  ravines,  fertilised  by  springs  and  clothed  with 
vegetation.  Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  themselves  the  whole 
tract,  which  cannot  therefore  be  called  properly  a  desert.  In  ancient 
times  the  roads  leading  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  passed  by  regular  stations,  and  villages  and  towns  with  a 
resident  population.  Mines  of  various  metals  and  quarries  of  por- 
phyry and  other  valuable  stones  are  scattered  among  the  mountains, 
and  were  once  regularly  worked.  At  present  the  only  fixed  habitations 
are  at  the  port  of  Cosseir,  and  at  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Paul.  The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  is  about  17  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  Mersa,  or  Bay  of  Zaffarana,  which  terminates 
the  Wadi  Arabah.  From  St.  Anthony  to  Deir  Bolos,  or  St.  Paul,  is  a 
distance  of  about  14  miles  by  the  road.  The  Kolzim  ridge  lies 
between  the  two.  Deir  Bolos  is  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the 
south-east  of  Deir  Antonios,  and  at  Wadi  Girfi  between  it  and  the 
sea  are  the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Greek  period.  At  Jebel  Tenesep,  about  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Deir  Bolos,  the  mountains  diverge  into  the  interior  to  the  south  and 
south-west  towards  the  Nile,  and  are  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a  range 
of  primitive  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole  way  to  Cosseir,  at 
a  distance  of  from  about  20  to  30  miles  from  the  coast,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occupied  in  some  places  by  low  limestone  aud 
sandstone  hills.  Jebel  Ghrarib,  about  28°  15'  N.  lat.,  in  the  primitive 
range,  is  described  as  resembling  in  its  lofty  peaks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Chamouny  ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
About  20  miles  farther  south,  in  a  range  of  low  hills,  are  copper 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once  extensively  worked.  At  Jebel 
Dokhan,  27°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast  quarries  of  porphyry,  with  ancient  roads 
crossing  the  mountains  in  all  directions,  and  two  wells  cut  through  a 
solid  porphyry  rock.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Serapis,  has  been  left 
unfinished ;  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot,  but  not  a  column  was 
ever  put  up,  and  nothing  was  completed.  A  road  led  from  Dokham 
to  Coptos,  now  Koft,  on  the  Nile,  about  100  miles  to  the  south-west, 
and  another  road  to  the  port  of  Myos  Hormos,  once  a  great  mart  on  the 
Red  Sea,  but  which  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliuy.  There 
are  some  fine  valleys  in  these  mountains,  but  the  sea-coast  is  marshy 
and  unwholesome.  At  Fateereh,  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Dokhan, 
in  the  old  road  to  Cosseir,  are  ruins  of  a  Roman  station,  with  a 
temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  quarries  of  granite.  South  of 
Cosseir  the  mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as 
Jebel  Zabarah,  or  the  Mountain  of  Emerald,  which  is  about  eight 
hours  from  the  coast,  and  farther  south-east  to  the  ruins  of  BERENICE. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1830-33  by  Commander 
Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  H.E.I. C.  service. 

Ancient  History. — Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest  civilised 
and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political  system.  The  first 
king  mentioned  as  having  reigned  over  that  country  is  Menes  or  Men, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  above  2000  years  B.C.  The  records  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Era- 
tosthenes, and  others,  place  the  era  of  Menes  several  thousand  years 
farther  back,  reckoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and  dynasties  after 
him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of  the  kings  and  of 
their  wonderful  exploits,  aud  other  characteristics  of  mystical  and 
confused  tradition.  (See  Eusebius,  '  Chronicorum  Canonum  libri 
duo,'  edited  by  A.  Mai  aud  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818.)  The  chronology  of 
this  early  period  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive,  but  contempora- 
neous, reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  country.  Something  li'-.o  a 
chronological  series  has  however  been  made  out  from  the  time  of 
Menes  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian  archseologists, 
partly  from  the  list  of  Manetho  and  partly  from  the  phonetic  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments  of  the  country.  Lepsius,  Buusen,  and  others 
have  arranged  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  under  the  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  Monarchies  :  the  Old  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Menes  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos ;  the  Middle  from 
the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  to  their  expulsion  ;  the 
New  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the 
final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Persia,  B.C.  350. 

Meiies  was  of  This  in  Upper  Egypt ;  soon  after  his  death  the  countiy 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  southern  and  a  northern  kingdom, 
governed  respectively  by  a  Thinite  and  a  Meniphite  dynasty.  Othur 
independent  principalities  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  same  time. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the  Memphite  kings,  Suphis  and  his 
brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephren  of 
Herodotus,  although  that  historian  has  placed  them  much  later,  after 
Sesostris  and  Mooris,  and  Osirtasen  I.,  who  reigned  about  B.C.  2080, 
who  appears  to  have  become  confounded  with  Rameses  II.,  to  whom 
also  his  name  under  the  form  of  Sesostris  was  transferred.  Abraham 
visited  Egypt  about  B.C.  1920,  and  wo  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  that  country  at  that 
early  period.  The  Scripture  calls  the  kings  of  Egypt  indiscriminately 
Pharaohs,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  not  the  proper  name  of  the 
individual  monarchs,  but  a  prefix  like  that  of  Csesar  and  Augustus 
given  to  the  Roman  emperors.  The  word  Phra  iu  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage meant  the  sun.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive 
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dynasties  except  the  name*  of  tome  of  the  king*.  Under  the  lath 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1706,  Joseph,  aod  afterward*  Jacob  ami  hi*  family, 
came  to  Egypt,  where  their  descendant*  *etUed  and  multu 
Lower  Egypt  Egypt  was  then  the  granary  of  tho  noighbouring 
nation*,  and  apparently  the  centre  of  a  great  caravan-trade  carried  on 
by  tht>  Arab*  or  lahmaeUtea,  who  brought  to  it  the  •pice*  and  other 
raluable  product*  of  the  east.  (Genesis,  xxxvii.  25.)  Joseph  died 
very  old,  under  the  17th  dynasty,  which  wa*  aUo  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  which  reigned  from  B.C.  1851  to  1575.  About  this  period  "  there 
aroM  a  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph."  (Exodua,  i.  8.)  Thi*  wa* 
the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty,  from  Diospolia,  or  Thebes,  which 
dynaaty  reigned  340  yean,  according  to  Eusebius  and  other  chroni- 
clers, and  which  contain*  the  name*  of  the  moat  illustrious  sovereign* 
of  ancient  Egypt  The  irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  i*  sup- 
poaed  by  aome  to  have  occurred  during  thin  period.  Manetho'a  17th 
dynasty  conaiita  of  shepherd  king*,  who  are  aaid  to  have  reigned  at 
Memphis.  Tbeae  shepherd*,  who  are  represented  as  people  with  red 
hair  and  blue  eye*,  came  from  the  north  east,  perhaps  from  the  moun- 
tain* of  Assyria;  they  conquered  or  overran  the  whole  country, 
committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  E^ypt, 
where  they  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled 
by  Amosis,  the  leader  of  the  18th  dynasty,  about  B.C.  1530,  who  once 
more  united  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  monarchy,  assuming 
the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country.'  His  succession 
marks  the  commencement  of  what  has  been  termed  the  New  Monarchy. 
The  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  about  B.C.  1490  or  1460,  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  or  his  successor,  some  430  years  after 
the  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt.  Remeses  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of 
Usirei  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  about  B.C.  1350,  and  reigned  above 
40  years,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  or  Sesoosia  of  the  Greek 
historians.  He  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarcha  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  his  wars  extended  far,  and  against  mauy  nations.  Some 
of  these  are  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  as  of  much 
lighter  complexion  than  the  Egyptians,  with  flowing  beards,  and 
dresses  evidently  Asiatic.  His  campaigns  extended  far  into  Asia,  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  That  the  old  kings  of  Egypt  extended  their 
dominions  to  the  east  and  north-east,  as  was  done  by  their  Greek 
and  Mohammedan  successors,  is  attested  by  the  Scripture  (2  Kings, 
xxiv.  7),  and  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  paintings  and  other 
monuments.  (Wilkinson,  '  Ancient  Egyptians.') 

The  19th  dynasty,  also  of  Diospolitans,  began  about  B.C.  1270,  and 
reigned  till  about  B.C.  1170.  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took 
place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Remeses,  supposed  to  be  the  fifth  of  that 
name,  according  to  Pliny.  The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter  Solomon 
married  (B.C.  1013),  must  have  been  one  of  the  21st  dynaaty.  It  is 
curious  that,  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  time,  a  period  of  nearly 
five  centuries,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scripture  of  Egypt,  which 
proves  that  the  storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to 
the  eastward  of  Palestine,  or  that  the  Egyptian  conquerors  followed 
the  maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phoenician  coast,  leaving  the  high 
land  of  Judaea  to  their  right.  (Wilkinson,  '  Materia  Hieroglyphics," 
part  ii.)  The  22nd  dynasty  began  with  Scsonchis,  according  to 
Manetho,  the  Sheshouk'of  the  phonetic  signs,  who  began  to 
reign  about  B.C.  978,  and  who  is  the  Shixbak  of  the  Scripture, 
at  whose  court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  married  his  daughter, 
and  who,  after  Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  5th  year  of  Kehoboam,  about  B.C.  971.  Shishak  is  represented 
as  coming  to  the  attack  with  1200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and 
an  immense  multitude  of  Lubims  (probably  Libyans),  of  Sukkiims, 
and  Ethiopians.  (2  Chronicles,  xii.  2, 8.) 

The  23rd  dynasty,  called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding,  began 
about  B.C.  908  with  Usorkon  II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished 
about  this  time,  and  be  speaks  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  name.  The 
24th  dynasty,  which  is  called  Saite,  from  Sais,  a  district  of  Lower 
Egypt,  begin*  with  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  the  Bakhor  or  Pehor 
of  the  phonetic  signs,  about  B.C.  812.  Sabacos  (Sabakoph,  phonetic), 
begins  the  25th  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  who  about  this  time  invaded 
Egypt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egypt  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  one  of  his  sue- 
osssori,  attacked  Sennacherib,  B.C.  710.  Scthos,  a  priest  of  Hephesua, 
the  great  temple  of  Memphis,  became  kinp,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  con- 
temporary witb  Tirhakah.  After  the  death  of  Sethos  a  great  confusion 
or  anarchy  took  place.  At  last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarch*  assembled 
at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  which  they  retained  for 
16  year*.  After  this,  Paamatik  I.,  or  Piammitichua,  the  son  of  Nechao 
or  Necoa,  who  bad  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  became,  by  the  aid 
of  On-ek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  Egypt  about  B.C.  650  or  670.  His 
BOO  Necos  II.,  the  Pharaoh  Nechoh  of  the  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xxiii.), 
marched  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates  :  he 
defeated  and  (lew  Joaiah,  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  610;  he  also  began  the 
canal  that  joined  the  east  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  It 
was  in  his  reign  that  the  Egyptians  lost  possession  of  Syria,  Hi* 
successor,  Paamatik  IL,  wa*  followed  by  Paamatik  III.,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  A  pries  of  Manetbo,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Hophra  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phoenician*,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  which  wa*  finally  subjected  by  Amasis,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne.  The  reign  of  Amaai*  lasted  44  yearn,  according  to  a  date  on 
the  monument* ;  hi*  successor,  Paamrnenitus,  reigned  only  six  months, 
when  Egypt  was  invaded  and  subjugated  by  Cambyses,  B.C.  626. 
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The  27th  dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings  from  Cambyses  to 
Dariu*  Nuthus,  during  which  time  Egypt  wa*  a  province,  though  a 
very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  It  wa*  during  this  period 
that  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  Though  he  saw  that  country  in  a  state 
•  •!'  humiliation  and  depression,  yet  he  wa*  powerfully  struck  by  its 
building*  and  its  highly  advanced  social  sUte,  a*  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  manners  and  institutions.  Egypt  appears  to  have  mad* 
upon  Herodotus  an  impression  something  like  that  produced  by 
England  upon  French  or  other  continental  travellers  in  the  last 
century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any  other.  But  Herodotus  derived 
his  information  concerning  Egyptian  history  chiefly  from  the  priest* 
of  Memphis,  and  consequently  hi*  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  that 
relates  to  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  the  two  other  great  centres  of 
Egyptian  hierarchy.  After  several  revolt*  the  Egyptians  succeeded 
in  placing  Amy  rtteus,  or  Aomahorte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about 
B  c.  414.  This  king  alone  constitutes  the  28th  dynasty.  The  magni- 
ficent sarcophagus  of  green  breccia  in  which  this  monarch  was  interred 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  29th 
dynaaty,  of  Mendesiana,  who  defended  Egypt  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  with  the  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under 
Ageailaus  and  others.  At  hut  Nectanebos  II.  being  defeated  by 
Ochus,  fled  into  Ethiopia  B.C.  350,  and  Egypt  fell  again  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians.  With  Nectanebos  ends  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 
The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Macedonians,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  Lagidx, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  nearly  300  years,  and  restored  that  country 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 
B.C.  30,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  closed  tbis  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  imperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  aa  it  unavoidably  is,  we 
shall  in  a  few  words  advert  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country 
under  its  native  kings.  That  condition  ia  now  tolerably  well  known 
by  the  attentive  examination  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  their 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  researches  of  the  French  in  the  exps- 
dition  to  Egypt,  and  of  Belzoni,  Champollion,  Roaellini,  Wilkinson, 
and  others,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  series  of  sketches  evidently 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  habits 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  To  these  works  and  the  plates  which 
accompany  them  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  particular  details  ;  here 
we  can  only  speak  as  to  the  general  results.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  singular  nation  hi;d  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
luxury  at  a  time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  in 
barbarism  ;  when  the  history  of  Europe,  including  Greece,  had  not 
yet  begun  ;  and  long  before  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome  were 
thought  of. 

Egypt  Proper,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times  of  the  narrow  rock-bound  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  at  first 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  but  a  third  province  was  sub- 
sequently formed  out  of  these  and  called  Heptauomis,  or  Middle 
Egypt  :  the  capitals  of  these  provinces  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
Heliopolis.  The  provinces  were  again  divided  into  nomes,  or  di 
which  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  amounted  to  36,  but  were  subsequently 
increased  to  53.  Each  nome  waa  presided  over  by  a  monarch,  and 
subdivided  into  local  governments,  aud  these  again  into  minor  juris- 
dictions. This  form  of  division  of  the  country  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Conatantine,  when  it  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  but  the  subdi- 
vision into  nomes  lasted  about  three  centuries  longer. 

The  population  of  ancient  Egypt  was,  if  we  may  trust  the  Greek 
historians,  much  greater  than  that  of  modern  Egypt.  According  to 
Diodorus  it  once  contained  30,000  towns  and  villages,  and  seven  millions 
of  inhabitants,  though  when  he  visited  the  country  (B.C.  58)  it  only 
contained  18,000  towns  and  villages,  and  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Herodotus  asserts  that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  in  Egypt 
20,000  cities.  These  appear  to  be  merely  very  vague  statements,  yet 
us  they  were  obtained  from  the  priests  they  may  have  been  founded 
upon  official  data  ;  for  since  in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  its 
history  the  occupation  of  every  male  inhabitant  was  registered  by 
the  proper  officer,  it  seems  probable,  though  a  census  may  not  have 
been  taken,  that  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  population  may 
have  been  arrived  at. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  vast  and  intricate  ground  of  Egypt  ian 
mythology,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  works  on  that 
subject  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  Their  animal  worship 
appears  to  have  been  originally  symbolical,  though  it  afterwards 
degenerated,  at  least  for  the  vulgar,  into  groan  idolatry. 

Egypt  attained  its  high  state  of  material  civilisation  under  a  system 
of  institutions  and  policy  which  resembles  in  some  respects  those  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  a  kind  of  hereditary  castes  or 
classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  They  were  the  depositaries  and  the 
expounders  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  country  ;  they  monopo- 
lised the  principal  branches  of  learning  ;  they  were  judges,  physicians, 
architects  ;  their  sacred  books,  like  their  temples,  were  not  open  to 
the  vulgar  ;  they  had  a  language,  or  at  least  a  writing,  the  hieroglyphic, 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  king  himself,  if  not  of  their  class,  was 
adopted  into  it,  was  initiated  into  it*  mysteries,  and  became  bound  liy 
its  regulation*.  The  priests  were  exempt  from  all  duties,  and  a  large 
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portion  of  laud  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance  ;  and  we  read  in 
Genesis,  that  when  Pharaoh  in  a  season  of  famine  bought,  by  the 
advice  of  Joseph,  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  on  condition  of  feeding 
them  out  of  his  stores,  "  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not, 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  (of  corn)  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and 
did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them,  wherefore  they  sold 
not  their  lands  "  (xlvii.  22,  and  see  v.  26).  The  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  is  here  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  of  Herodotus  and 
other  historians.  The  priests  were  subject  to  certain  strict  regula- 
tions :  they  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  at  times  from  wine  ; 
made  their  regular  ablutions ;  bad  but  one  wife,  while  polygamy  was 
allowed  to  the  other  classes ;  and  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress  according 
to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  class,  for  Egypt  had  a  standing 
army  from  a  very  remote  period,  divided  into  regiments  or  battalions, 
each  having  its  standard  with  a  peculiar  emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and 
carried  by  an  officer.  Their  arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe, 
shield,  knife  or  dagger,  spear,  club,  and  sling.  Their  besieging- 
engines  were  the  battering-ram,  the  testudo,  and  the  scaling-ladder. 
They  had  a  military  music,  consisting  of  a  drum  similar  to  the 
Indian  '  tomtom,'  cymbals,  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  instruments. 
The  military  caste  was  held  in  high  repute,  and  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges. Each  soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land,  exempt 
from  every  charge,  whjch  he  either  cultivated  himself  when  not  on 
active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or  farmers.  Those  who  did  the 
duty  of  royal  guards  had  besides  an  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They 
were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as 
wrestling,  cudgelling,  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which  the 
representations  still  exist  on  their  monuments.  The  king  and  the 
princes,  and  indeed  all  persons  of  rank,  were  always  either  of  the 
military  or  priestly  class.  The  navy  was  not  an  exclusive  service,  the 
officers  of  it  being  chosen  from  the  military  class. 

The  husbandmen  formed  another  class,  which  -was  next  in  rank, 
18  agriculture  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians.  They  made 
use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements.  They  had  various  breeds  of 
large  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  quantity  of  poultry  reared  chiefly 
by  artificial  means,  the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  havo  been 
divided  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which  they  fol- 
lowed when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
registration,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  delinquent 
were  punished  with  the  stick.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile,  huntsmen, 
and  others  were  included  in  this  class. 

The  next  claaa  was  that  of  the  artificers,  shopkeepers,  and  the 
various  tradesmen  who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  from  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  sculptures,  in  which  the  various  handicrafts  are 
represented.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  which  are  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  worked  at  a 
very  remote  date  under  the  early  Pharaohs.  The  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding.  The  art  of  fabricating  glass 
was  early  known  among  them.  Beads  of  glass,  generally  coloured 
blue,  are  found  on  many  mummies,  as  well  as  other  ornaments  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  the  same  material.  A  kind  of  ancient  porcelain,  some- 
times covered  with  enamel  and  varnish,  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  Egypt.  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most  elegant  forms.  The 
taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in  several  of  their  articles  of  furni- 
ture is  not  surpassed  by  our  most  refined  manufactures  of  modern 
times.  Many  articles  of  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  couches, 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  deposited  in  our  museums 
or  are  represented  in  their  paintings,  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their 
forms.  Linen  cloth,  plain  or  embroidered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
article  of  Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among  foreign 
nations.  (Ezekiel,  xxvii.  7.)  The  art  of  making  leather  was  also 
known  to  them. 

The  last  class  or  casto  included  pastors  or  herdsmen,  poulterers, 
fishermen,  labourers,  and  servants.  The  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  contempt  among  the  Egyptians. 
Besides  servants,  they  had  a  number  of  slaves,  both  black  and  white. 
Fish  wag  a  common  article  of  food,  e.vcept  to  the  priests.  Wine  of 
native  growth  was  used  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of  beer  was  the 
drink  of  the  poor. 

The  above-mentioned  five  classes,  as  specified  by  Diodorus,  i.  74, 
were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  the  various  callings  and 
trades,  and  this  has  occasioned  some  variety  in  their  enumeration. 
Herodotus  reckons  seven  classes,  Plato  six,  Strabo  and  others  have 
not  reckoned  the  despised  shepherds  as  a  caste,  and  others  have 
counted  the  military  as  one  caste  with  the  husbandmen,  as  being 
drafted  from  the  body  of  the  latter.  Unlike  the  Hindoo,  every 
Egyptian  was  not  required  to  follow  his  father's  profession  and  to 
remain  in  his  class,  but  the  effect  was  practically  nearly  the  same  :  from 
the  lowest  class  it  was  in  fact  hardly  possible  to  obtain  admission  into 
any  other. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians  was  tho  admiration  of  every  people 
who  had  communication  with  them.  As  already  mentioned  it  was 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  priests.  In  science  and  art 
they  also  far  excelled  their  less  civilised  contemporaries.  Their  pro- 
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gress  in  the  exact  sciences  has  however  been  taken  for  granted  without 
sufficient  evidence.  Of  their  astronomy  we  know  but  little,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  mythology  and  astrology,  and 
made  subservient  to  religious  polity.  Their  year  was  of  365  clays  : 
their  method  of  correcting  it  was  by  the  adoption  of  the  Sothiac  Period 
of  1461  years.  Diodorus  says  that  they  foretold  comets;  but  he  also 
says  that  they  foretold  future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  successful  in  either  or  both  cases.  That  they  hail  some 
practical  knowledge  of  geometry,  which  indeed  must  have  been 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  buildings,  &c.,  is  generally 
admitted.  Yet  they  appear  not  to  have  known  until  a  comparatively 
late  period  that  the  level  of  the  Ked  Sea  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  Nile.  Their  boats  were  rude  aud  clumsy, 
and  chiefly  constructed  for  river  navigation.  It  was  not  until  the 
period  of  the  new  monarchy  that  they  had  their  ships  of  war  both 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  but  under  Apries  Egypt  had 
sufficient  naval  power  and  skill  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  Tyre.  His 
predecessor  Necos  II.  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  dispatched  some 
Phoenician  vessels  by  the  Red  Sea  to  circumnavigate  Libya  (Africa), 
and  to  return  to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  they  effected. 
The  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  of  this  expedition  has  however  been 
much  questioned.  There  is  a  curious  story  in  Plato's  '  Critias,'  of 
Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  having  told  Solon  of  the  Atlantic  Isles, 
which  he  said  were  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  sterns 
to  imply  something  like  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

The  fine  arts  were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  with  considerable 
success,  though  in  every  branch  they  exhibited  a  certain  incomplete- 
ness. In  architecture  they  had  made  great  progress,  as  the  ruins  of 
many  of  their  works  attest :  in  sculpture  their  advance  was  stayed 
at  a  certain  point  by  the  rigid  conventional  laws,  which  forbad  any 
material  deviation  from  the  established  types  in  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  or  in  the  symbols  and  forms  of  their  deities :  in  paint- 
ing there  was  somewhat  more  of  freedom,  because  the  objects  depicted 
were  of  a  more  trivial  kind,  but  as  the  rules  of  perspective  were 
unknown,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  combine  the 
parts  of  the  painting  into  a  complete  picture,  painting  remained  in 
a  merely  rudimentary  stage.  Yet  though  the  arts  of  Egypt  were 
thus  imperfect,  it  is  evident  from  existing  early  examples  of  Greek 
sculpture  and  architecture  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  Grecian 
artists  formed  their  works  on  Egyptian  models,  and  only  gradually 
emancipated  themselves  from  Egyptian  influence.  The  monuments 
recently  discovered  at  Nineveh  in  like  manner  show  that  it  was  to 
Egypt  that  the  Assyrian  sculptors  looked  for  their  guiding  principles. 
Indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  long  period  when 
Egypt  was  the  dominant  nation  and  the  centre  of  civilisation,  it 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  intellect  of  other  nations 
less  advanced  in  civilisation. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  existing  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective  heads,  such  as  DENDERAH,  EDFU, 
THEIIKS,  &c.,  aud  for  the  general  character  of  Egyptian  architecture 
to  the  Division  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  in  the  ENOLISU  CYCLOPEDIA. 

The  agriculture  of  ancient  Egypt  has  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
class  of  husbandmen,  and,  as  well  as  the  commerce,  incidentally  in  other 
parts  of  this  article.  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  resources,  aud  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  \ve  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  various  authorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
especially  to  Heereu's  '  Researches '  and  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson.  The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver  and 
gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Sennaar,  and  its  value  was  ascer- 
tained by  weight,  aud  its  purity  by  fire.  Gold  was  brought  to  Egypt 
from  different  tributary  countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what 
they  drew  from  their  own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Egypt,  derived 
from  the  taxes  alone,  amounted,  even  during  the  negligent  adminis- 
tration of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  12,500  talents,  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling. 

Modern  History. — Passing  over  the  ages  during  which  Egypt  was  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire  (for  which  see  Hamilton's  '  ^Egyptiaca,' 
on  the  State  of  Egypt  under  the  Homaus,  and  *  Map  of  Egypt,'  with 
the  names  of  the  Roman  period,  by  Raoul  Rochette),  we  begin  the 
modern  history  of  Egypt  at  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Under  the 
caliphate  of  Omar,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  invaded  Egypt,  A.D.  C38,  and  took 
Pelusium  aud  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Roman  station,  which  sus- 
tained seven  months'  siege.  John  Mocaukes,  governor  of  Memphis 
for  the  Byzantine  emperor,  treacherously  surrendered  his  trust,  aud 
the  Copts  agreed  to  pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  caliph,  with 
the  exception  of  old  men,  women  and  monks.  Tho  hatred,  not  only 
political  but  religious,  which  the  Copts  bore  to  the  Greeks,  facilitated 
the  success  of  the  Moslems.  The  first  mosque  on  Egyptian  ground 
rose  with  the  new  town  of  Fostat  on  the  site  of  Roman  Babylon. 
Alexandria  made  a  long  and  obstinate  defence ;  it  fell  at  last,  and  was 
plundered.  The  Saracen  general  asked  the  caliph  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  library,  and  Omar  ordered  it  to  be  burnt.  But  tho 
libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  had  perished  before— the  Bruchiou  was 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Julius  C'jcsar,  and  that  of  the  Serapion 
was  dispersed  by  Theophilua  the  Patriarch  in  390;  the  library 
destroyed  by  Omar's  order  was  therefore  a  more  recent  collection. 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Syene  was  soon  reduced  to  a  province 
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of  th«  caliphate,  the  capital  of  whioh  wan  Postal  In  868  Ahmed 
•bn  «'  Tooloon,  governor  of  Eirpyt  for  the  Abbaside  caliphu,  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tooloonidrs,  which  lasted  till  'JOrt,  when  the  caliphs  retook 
In  936  El  Akhshed  Mohammed  ebn  Tughg.  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
service  of  the  caliph,  usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  began  a 
new  dynasty  which  lasted  till  970,  when  the  Fatmieli,  or  Katemides, 
the  successors  of  Mahdee,  who  had  continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took 
possession  of  Egypt,  which  they  retained  till  1171.  This  wai  the 
period  of  the  wan  of  the  early  Crusades,  in  which  the  Fatemi.l.  - 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  The  Kurd  Salah  e'  deen  Yoosef  Ebn  Eyoob 
succeeded  to  the  Fatemides  in  1171,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Eyoobitas,  which  luted  till  1250,  when  El  Moce,  a  Turkoman  memlook 
or  slave,  after  murdering  Touran  Shah,  usurped  the  throne, and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  thv  Baharito  Sultana,  who  took  possession  of  Syria 
alia  Baybers,  likewise  a  memlook,  assassinated  nil  matter  in  1261 
or  1262,  made  himself  Sultan  of  Egypt,  retook  Syria  from  the  Tartars, 
took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  caliphate  of  Asia,  and  extended 
his  conquests  a*  far  as  and  over  part  of  Armenia,  His  descendants 
reigned  till  1382,  maintained  possession  of  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
and  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Their  dynasty  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Baharite  Memlook  Meleks,  or  Sultans.  They  did  not 
asimmc  the  title  of  caliphs,  but  allowed  the  deecendnuta  of  the  Abba- 
aides  to  retain  that  name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection, 
as  a  sort  of  state  prisoners. 

In  1882  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borgt<eh,  a  Circassian  slave,  took 
possession  of  the  throne  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Boru 
Circassian  Hemlooks,  which  lasted  till  1517,  when  Selim  I.,  the 
Ottoman  Rultar,  advanced  into  Egypt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the 
battle  of  Heliopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their  kings, 
to  be  hanged  at  Cairo.  Selim  abolished  the  dynasty,  but  not  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Hemlooks;  he  even  made  conditions  with  the 
Memlooks  by  a  regular  treaty,  in  which  he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a 
republic,  governed  by  24  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  successors, 
who  appointed  a  pasha,  or  governor,  to  reside  at  Cairo.  Under  this 
form  of  government  Egypt  remained  nominally  subject  to  the  porte, 
against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  often  openly  revolted,  till  the 
•v  invasion  of  1798,  when  Bonaparte  under  the  pretence  of 
delivering  Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the  Memlooks,  took  possession  of 
the  country.  The  English  sent  an  expedition  in  1801  to  aid  the  porte, 
which  drove  away  the  French,  and  restored  the  pasha  appointed  by 
the  sultan.  The  Memlooks  and  the  pasha  however  could  not  agree ; 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  Wok  place,  and  at  last  the  late 
pasha  Mehemet,  or  rather  Mohhammed  Ali,  contrived  to  collect  most 
of  the  beys  with  their  principal  officers  within  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
under  pretence  of  an  entertainment,  where  he  hod  them  all  massacred 
in  March  1811.  Thus  ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled 
over  Egypt  for  more  than  four  centuries. 

The  government  of  Mehemet  Ali,  too  extravagantly  praised  by  some, 
was  certainly  much  more  rational,  orderly,  and  humane  than  that  of 
the  Memlooks  or  that  of  the  old  pashas  in  the  other  dominions  of  the 
Porte.  He  administered  impartial  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion ;  established  regular  judicial  courts  and  a 
good  police;  abolished  tortures  and  other  barbarous  punishments; 
encouraged  instruction  to  a  certain  extent ;  introduced  European 
manufactures  and  machinery ;  established  a  printing  office  and  a 
journal ;  and  formed  schools  und  colleges  for  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
for  military  and  naval  tactics.  But  his  ambition  and  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation  obliged  him  to  resort  to  an  enormous  taxation  and 
an  oppressive  conscription.  His  ambition  led  him  to  extend  his 
conquests  until  his  sway  stretched  over  at  least  as  wide  a  tract  of 
country  as  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Fatimite,  Ptolemaic,  or 
Pharaoh  dynasties,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Kordofan,  Syria,  Crete,  and  part  of  Arabia.  Though  still  nominally 
•abject  to  the  Porte,  he  had  in  fact  rendered  himself  virtually  inde- 
pendent. But  the  sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  himself  a  reformer  and  a 
man  of  ambitious  and  energetic  habits,  had  watched  with  increasing 
jealousy  the  growing  power  of  the  pasha,  and  at  length  (1832)  sent  a 
powerful  army  against  him.  Mehemet  sent  an  equal  force,  under  his 
son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Into  th*  field,  and  the  Turks  suffered  two  severe 
defeat*.  Ibrahim  marched  towards  Constantinople,  but  the  European 
powers  interfered ;  Russia  sent  an  army  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  Mehemet  was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  mediating  powers.  A  hollow  peace  followed  for  some  years; 
wit  in  1840  the  sultan  deeming  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 
hostilities,  again  declared  war.  The  Egyptians  were  again  successful 
so  long  at  they  were  only  opposed  to  the  Turks.  Ibrahim  Pasha 
almost  annihilated  the  Turkish  armies ;  the  Turkish  fleet  placed  itself 
at  the  di-posal  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ruin  of  Turkey  appeared 
imminent.  But  again  p-an  powers  interfered.  An  allied 

army  dispomnwed  the  Egyptians  of  various  strongholds,  and  an  Anglo- 
Austrian  fleet  bombarded  Acre.  Mehemet  Ali  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  the  European  powers  proposed  terms,  to  which 
both  Turkey  and  Egypt  eventually  assented.  By  this  treaty,  nignod 
in  London  July  15,  1841,  Mehemet  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Asiatic 
possessions,  but  the  government  »f  Egypt  was  ensured  to  him  ss 
tributary  to  Turkej,  and  made  hereditary  in  his  descendants. 

•By  geographers  Egypt  is  commonly  divided 
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into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahari,  or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt ; 
Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt ;  and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.  But  the 
administrative  division  of  the  country  in  by  districts,  or  prefectabips, 
>f  whieh  there  are  IS  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  10  in  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt  together.  The  districts  are — 1.  Maar,  or  Cairo,  with  the  town 
of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  town  of 
Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fostat  [KiHlR.\], 
and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  2.  K.-li-.uK.  north  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns 
of  Keliouh,  in  which  are  a  huge  government  cotton  factory  and  iron 
foundry,  Matoryeh,  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis ;  Artrib,  Choubra, 
where  the  pasha  has  a  fine  country  residence,  and  Abouzabel,  where 
is  the  new  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils,  and  a  large  hospital  attached  to  it ;  8.  Belbeym, 
east  of  Kelioub,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert  :  the  town  of  lielbeys 
is  an  important  station  on  the  route  to  Syria,  has  6000  inhabitants, 
and  contains  several  mosques;  4.  Chibeh,  north  of  Belbeys,  with 
the  towns  or  villages  of  Chibeb,  Tell  Bastah,  and  Heydeh ;  5.  Mil 
Qhamer,  north  of  Kelioub  and  near  the  Damietta  branch  of  tho  Nile ; 
6.  Mansurah,  north  of  Mit  Ghamer,  likewise  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Damietta  branch,  with  the  town  of  Mansurah,  containing  a  government 
cotton  factory,  a  public  school,  and  five  mosques,  and  the  village  of 
Tmay  el  Emdid,  which  has  a  monolith  of  granite ;  7.  Damietta,  with 
the  towns  of  Damietta  [DAMIETTA]  and  Menzalch  (which  lies  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Menxaleh,  and  has.  a  good  fishing  trade), 
and  the  forts  of  El  Arish  and  Tyneh,  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
Desert ;  8.  Mehallet  el  Kebir,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  within  the 
actual  Delta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  the  small 
towns  of  Semennout  (which  contains  a  large  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, and  some  remains  of  antiquity),  and  Abousir  [ABOUBIR]; 
9.  Tantah,  south  of  Mehallet,  with  the  town  of  Tantah,  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Low.  r 
Egypt,  remarkable  for  iU  fine  mosque,  and  the  fair  which  takes  place 
three  times  a  year,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  come  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
saint ;  10.  Melig,  south  of  Tantah,  with  tho  towns  of  Melig  and  l.'liil-n 
el  Koum;  11.  Menouf,  south  of  Melig,  and  within  the  angle  1' 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile;  12.  Negileh,  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Hosetta  branch,  mxl  tin 
of  Terraneh  and  Wardan  ;  18.  Kouah,  north-west  of  Mehallet,  with 
the  town  of  Rashid,  or  Rosetta  [ROBOT*],  and  the  towns  of  I 
and  Deiru  ;  14.  Damanhour,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rosetta  branch, 
north  of  Negileh,  with  the  towns  of  Damanhour  (in  which  are  some 
factories  of  coarse  woollens)  and  Rnhmanych ;  15.  Alexandria,  with 
the  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Delta  side  wo  find — 
1.  Jizeh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Cairo,  a  small  town, 
the  head  of  the  prefectship  of  that  name,  near  the  great  pyramids 
und  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  upon  which  are  built 
modern  villages,  Bedreshin,  Mit  Rahyneh,  and  Memf;  '2.  Hen, 
south  of  Jizeh,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and 
industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  with  nearly  5000  inhabitants,  extensive  cotton-mills, 
alabaster  quarries,  and  large  cavalry  barracks  :  in  this  province  are 
the  towns  of  Abou  Girgeh  and  Samallout,  farther  smith  ;  3.  On  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Nile  is  Atfih,  a  town  and  prefectship 
with  4000  inhabitants ;  4.  West  of  Benisouef  is  the 
Fai'oum,  with  the  town  of  Medinet  el  Fniouin,  which  contains  5000 
inhabitants,  several  mosques,  Coptic  churches,  a  manufactory  of 
woollen  goods,  and  some  trade  in  rose-water;  5.  South  of  Hi -n 
but  extending  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  district  <if  Mmv.  h. 
with  the  towns  of  Minyeh,  which  has  some  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware; Melaoui,  and  Eshmounein  (which  occupies  the  nitenf  Hnniopolis 
Magna)  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Sheyk  Abadeh  and  El  Berahel  on  the 
right  bank  ;  6.  Manfalout,  south  of  Minyeh,  with  the  town  of  that 
name  on  the  left  bank,  and  several  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
7.  Si.. nt,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor :  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  was 
a  great  slave-market,  and  the  entrepot  of  tho  caravan  trade  with 
Dar-fur  and  Sennaar,  has  a  spacious  bazaar  and  12,000  inhabitants; 
it  also  contain*  a  fine  palace  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  pnLli.-  Imthn,  and 
barracks  :  Siout  is  an  important  military  station  :  in  it-  vicinity  are 
.us  antiquities;  8.  Qirgeh,  south  of  Siout,  with  the  towns  of 
Girgeh,  7000  inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank,  containing  &  government 
cotton-factory,  several  mosques,  and  tho  oldest  Latin  convent  in 
Egypt ;  and  Ekhmym,  8000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  ;  ».  Kenlh, 
with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000 
inhabitant*,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Cosseir 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory 
of  porous  earthen  vessels  used  for  keeping  water  cool ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  government  cotton-factory  :  Kous,  near  the  ruins  of  < 
Denderah  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  ruins  of  THEBES  and  of  Ai 
are  in  the  prefectship  of  Kein<h;  10.  Esneh,  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  contains  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with 
about  4000  inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cottons  and  shawl 
pottery  ;  it  is  a  great  market  for  camels,  and  tho  emporium  of  the 
Abyssinian  trade  :  the  great  temple  is  now  used  as  a  cotton  ware- 
house. The  other  towns  are— Enru  ;  Assouan,  or  Syene,  which  con- 
tains many  remains  of  ancient  Syene,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
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in  dates,  senna,  &c.,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  extensive  granite-quarries; 
Koum  Ombou,  with  a  fine  temple ;  and  Selseleh,  with  its  quarries. 

For  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt  see  the  respective  heads — 
ALEXANDRIA,  KAHIRA  (Cairo),  DAMIETTA,  ROSETTA,  &c.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  smaller  towns  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  as  no 
census  is  taken  or  register  kept. 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  17,000  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  most  careful  recent  estimates,  does  not  exceed 
2,000,000,  of  whom  probably  the  proportions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  given  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  '  Modem  Egyptians,'  namely,  1,750,000 
Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fellahs  or  peasants  and  the 
townspeople;  150,000  Copts  or  Christian  Egyptians;  10,000  Osmanlees 
or  Turks  and  Albanians,  as  yet  the  ruling  race ;  5000  Syrians,  5000 
Greeks,  5000  Jews,  and  2000  Armenians ;  with  about  70,000  black 
slaves,  Nubians,  Moghrebins,  &c.  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic 
Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  deserts,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, are  not  included.  The  language  of  the  natives  is  Arabic,  but 
Turkish  is  still  the  language  of  the  government.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Arab  stock,  but  many  Copts  or 
aborigines  have  at  different  times  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and 
numerous  intermarriages  have  taken  place  between  the  Arab  settlers 
and  the  Copts,  Nubians,  Sec.  The  townspeople  may  be  considered  as 
having  attained  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisation  as  any  in  the  east ; 
and  "  Cairo,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  Arab  city 
of  our  age.  There  is  no  other  place  in  which  we  can  obtain  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  the  most  civilised  class  of  the  Arabs."  The 
men  »re  generally  well  proportioned  and  muscular,  and  about  five  feet 
eight  or  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height ;  the  women  are  well  formed, 
and  not  too  fat.  Their  complexion  in  Cairo  and  the  northern  provinces 
is  clear  though  yellowish,  and  their  skin  soft ;  the  lower  classes  are 
darker  and  coarser.  The  people  of  middle  Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny 
colour,  and  those  of  the  southern  provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronze 
complexion.  Their  countenance  in  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form  ;  the 
no*e  is  straight  though  rather  thick,  the  lips  rather  full,  the  eyes 
block  and  brilliant,  the  beard  commonly  black  and  curly  but  scanty. 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  orders  see  Lane's  '  Modern 
Egyptians,'  vol.  i. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  salu- 
brious. The  khamseen,  or  hot  south  wind,  which  blows  in  April  aud 
May,  is  oppressive  and  unhealthy.  The  exhalations  from  the  soil  after 
the  inundation  render  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthy  than 
the  summer  and  winter,  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dysentery,  and  other 
diseases.  The  summer  heat  is  seldom  very  oppressive,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze,  and  the  air  being  extremely 
dry.  The  thermometer  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
from  50°  to  60°  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  shade ;  in  the  hottest 
season  it  is  from  90°  to  100°,  and  about  10°  higher  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  climate  of  Upper  Kgypt,  though  hotter, 
is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  lower  country.  The  plague  seldom 
ascends  far  above  Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  principal  towns 
are  substantially  built,  roomy,  and  commodious ;  but  the  dwellings 
of  the  lower  orders,  especially  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean 
description,  being  mostly  built  of  unbaked  brick  cemented  with  mud. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  Most  of  the  villages  of  Egypt  are 
situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  materials  of  former  buildings, 
and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation  :  they  are 
surrounded  by  palm-trees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  following  winter 
plants,  which  are  sown  after  the  inundation  and  reaped  in  about  three 
or  four  months :  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins, 
clover,  flax,  coleseed,  lettuce,  hemp,  cummin,  coriander,  poppy, 
tobacco,  water-melons,  and  cucumbers  ;  and  of  the  following  summer 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of  water- 
wheels  and  other  machinery  :  durrha,  maize,  onions,  millet,  henueh, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.  Rice  is  sown  in  the 
spring  and  gathered  in  October,  chiefly  near  Lake  Menzaleh.  Of  the 
fruit-trees,  which  grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  the  principal  towns, 
the  mulberry  and  Seville  orange  ripen  in  January  ;  apricots  in  May, 
peaches  and  plums  in  June ;  apples,  pears,  and  caroobs  at  the  end  of 
June;  grapes  at  the  beginning  of  July;  figs  in  July;  prickly  pears 
at  the  end  of  July ;  pomegranates  and  lemons  in  August ;  dates  in 
August ;  citrus  rnediea  in  September ;  oranges  in  October ;  sweet 
lemons  and  banana  in  November. 

The  modern  Egyptians  being  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  arts 
and  manufactures  are  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  The  domestic 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  carpets,  woollen  cloths,  pottery,  glass,  and 
other  articles  of  home  consumption,  chiefly  of  a  rude  kind.  The 
larger  manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  a  government  monopoly. 
Thi-y  consist  of  upwards  of  twenty  cotton-factories,  several  large 
dyeing  ami  printing  establishments  and  woollen  cloth  factories,  and 
one  or  two  extensive  iron-foundries,  with  manufactories  of  carpets, 
red  caps,  and  fire-arms,  mostly  at  Cairo  and  Boulak. 

The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  through  ALEXANDRIA.  The 
traffic  with  Africa,  which  is  very  large,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  carry  European  and  Egyptian  produce  in  exchange 
for  elephants'  tusks,  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  skins,  wools,  and 


gums.  The  revenue,  derived  from  land  and  capitation  taxes  and 
from  the  government  monopolies,  amounts  on  an  average  to  about 
2,225,000^.  ;  the  expenditure  to  somewhat  less.  There  is  no  public 
debt.  The  army  consists  of  about  148,000  regulars,  of  whom  about 
11,500  are  cavalry;  and  an  equally  large  body  of  irregular  troops, 
militia,  &c.  The  contingent  which  Egypt  is  bound  to  supply  to 
Turkey,  if  required,  amounts  to  about  40,000  men.  The  government 
may  be  regarded  as  absolute  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

(For  Ancient  Egypt,  the  works  of  Champollion,  Andreossi,  Heeren, 
Lepsius,  Buuseu,  Kenrick,  Sharpe,  Gliddon,  and  especially  Wilkinson, 
and  the  volumes  on  '  Egyptian  Antiquities  '  in  '  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,'  should  be  consulted  ;  for  Modern  Egypt,  see  especially 
Lane's  '  Modern  Egyptians,'  and  Murray's  '  Handbook  of  Egypt  '  by 
Wilkinson  ;  with  the  volumes  of  Plauat,  Mengin,  &c.) 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  circle  of  Coblenz,  and  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine.  It 
is  called  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitstein)  from  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  feet  above  the  river,  opposite  to 
Coblenz,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  in  50°  23' 
N.  lat.,  7°  36'  E.  long.  It  occurs  in  records  of  the  year  1210  under  the 
name  of  Mulne  or  Mullenheim;  but  in  1533  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  changed  into  Muhlheim  and  Miillenthal.  It  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  several  mills,  and  2400 
inhabitants.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  wine,  corn,  iron,  clay  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.  Above  the  town  stands 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (Honour's  broad  stone),  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  places  in  Europe.  The  platform  of  the  rock  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  in  ancient  times  by  a  Roman  castle  or  fort. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  electors  of  Treves, 
who  in  later  times  had  a  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  flour  store.  The  French,  under  Marshal  Boufflers,  iu  vain 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1688,  but  they  took  it 
after  a  fourteen  months'  siege  in  1799,  and  on  their  evacuation  of  it 
at  the  peace  of  Luneville  (1801)  they  blew  up  its  defences.  Since 
1814  however  Prussia  has  spent  large  sums  in  reconstructing  the 
fortress,  the  escarped  rocks  and  steep  slopes  on  three  sides  of  which 
are  defended  by  many  mouthed  batteries,  numbering  a  total  of  about 
400  guns.  The  weak  point  of  the  fortress  towards  the  north-west  is 
protected  by  three  successive  lines  of  defences.  The  platform  ou  the 
top  of  the  rock  serves  for  a  parade-ground,  and  covers  vast  cisterns 
capable  of  containing  a  three  years'  supply  of  water  for  the  garrison, 
furnished  from  springs  without  the  walls.  A  well  also  400  feet  deep 
cut  in  the  rock  communicates  (it  is  said)  with  the  Rhine.  Ehren- 
breitstein is  included  in  the  great  system  of  fortifications  which 
surround  Coblenz.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  visit  it  ou  presenting  an 
order  from  the  military  governor  of  Coblenz.  The  views  from  the 
summit  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  road  up  to  it  from  the  town 
is  about  1200  paces  long;  it  is  fortified,  and  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  arches  built  over  the  chasms  in  the  rock  of  which  the  height 
consists.  [COBLENZ.] 

EICHSTADT,  a  handsome  town  in  Bavaria,  is  situated  iu  a  narrow 
but  productive  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Altraiihl,  in  48°  53' 
N.  lat.,  11°  10'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  7500  inhabitants.  The  town 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  triangle,  in  whose  angles  are  the 
towns  of  Augsburg,  Nurnberg,  and  Ratisbon,  from  each  of  which  it 
is  40  miles  distant.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  of  about 
116  square  miles  in  extent,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  in  1817.  The  town  gives  title 
to  a  bishop,  and  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  resides  here 
in  the  summer.  The  town  is  walled  round,  aud  has  four  suburos. 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  grammar-school,  a  capuchin 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  a  cathedral  church,  and  four  other  churches. 
Among  the  buildings  of  note  are  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg's  palace,  with 
the  celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet,  a  library  and  museum  of  antiquities, 
&c.  :  the  cathedral  of  St.-Willibakl,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  aud  contains  many  curious 
monuments  of  the  bishops  aud  canons  of  Eichstadt;  the  Willibalds- 
burg,  a  castle  on  a  height  above  the  town,  which  was  the  residence 
of  St.  Willibald  and  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Eichstitdt  ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Walpurgie,  a  British  saint,  whose  remains  are 
interred  beneath  the  high  altar.  Willibaldsburg,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence  1200  feet  high,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Aureatum,  a 
Roman  castle,  and  was  the  abode  of  the  first  bishop,  Willibald,  who 
was  the  builder  of  the  cathedral  church  and  the  adjacent  dwellings 
for  his  clergy,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sth  century.  For  this  purpose 
he  cleared  an  area  covered  with  oaks,  whence  tho  town  derives  its 
name  of  Eichstadt,  or  town  of  oaks.  In  the  romantic  grounds  called 
Aumiihlwald,  near  this  place,  is  a  tablet  of  cast-iron,  set  iu  a  block 
of  marble,  198  feet  square,  and  laid  into  a  mass  of  rock:  it  was 
erected  by  tho  citizens  in  memory  of  Eugene  Boauharnois.  The 
manufactures  of  Eichstadt  are  woollen-stuffs,  earthenware,  beer, 
iron-ware,  &c. 

EIFEL,  a  wild  highland  region  in  the  Prussian  Rhein-Provinz, 
extends  along  the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine  between  Bonn  and  Coblenz. 
Its  proper  geographical  boundaries  are  the  Rhine  ou  the  enst,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Westerwald  ;  the  deep  valley  of  the  Mosellu  on 
the  south,  which  separates  it  from  the  Hochwald  and  tho  Hunsdrack 
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north-eactern  oflmhoota  of  the  Vosge* ;  the  Our  or  Ourtlie,  the  Anlenuc 
hilU,  and  the  Meuso  on  the  we»t ;  and  the  great  flat  plain  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  on  the  north.  The  name  however  U  confined  to  the  region 
that  stretches  eastward  from  the  source*  of  the  Our  and  the  Roer  to 
the  Ithinc.  At  the  head  of  these  rivers  lies  an  extensive  highland 
called  Vtut,  or  fa»gti(fram  the  Celtic  'faneq'  for  bog) — a  dreary 
wiwto  covered  with  turf-bog*,  monism,  and  reed*,  and  ruing  between 
1500  and  3000  feet  hinh,  with  a  length  of  about  16  miles  every  way, 
which  connect!  the  F.it'.-l  with  the  Ardenue,  and  offsets  of  which 
stretch  nearly  to  the  HeuM  below  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  KiM  i*  a  ragged,  desert,  and  in  parts  swampy  table-land,  with 
a  general  elevation  of  1400  to  1600  feet  above  the  Rhine.  Its  slopes 
are  scored  in  all  directions  by  deep  glens  and  valleys,  which  aro 
traversed  by  tributaries  of  the  three  great  rivers  named  above.  The 
flat  surface  of  the  table-land,  with  the  exception  of  some  rather  exten- 
sive forest-tract*,  presents  a  wild  moor  covered  with  a  thin  barren 
noil ;  but  here  and  there  rise  up  abruptly  naked  crags  and  basaltic 
cone*  of  various  elevations,  some  of  them  richly  wooded,  with  wide- 
spread layers  of  ancient  lava  between.  The  general  components  of 
the  region  are  clay,  flint,  limestone,  and  slate;  but  the  hills  and  rocks 
that  flank  the  valleys,  ravines,  and  glens  of  the  Kifel  ore  in  many 
instances  composed  of  basalt  or  capped  with  it;  indeed  the  Eifel 
almost  everywhere  bears  traces  of  violent  convulsions  and  volcanic 
eruptions  at  some  long-distant  period.  Extinct  volcanoes,  cauldron- 
shaped  depressions,  tarns  of  circular  shape  filling  up  ancient  orators 
and  locally  called  'Haare,'  mineral-spring*,  lava-streams,  columnar 
basalt,  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells,  proving  submergence  under  some 
ancient  waters,  are  among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  interesting 
region. 

Amongst  the  highest  points  in  the  Eifel  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — The  Hohen-Acht,  above  Adeuati,  2434  feet  above  the  sea ; 
Niirberg,  which  is  also  near  Adenau,  and  is  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  an  extensive  feudal  castle,  2251  feet ;  Kelbcrg,  near  the  source  of 
the  Elz,  2098  feet;  Micbaelsberg,  near  Munstereifel,  1860  feet;  and 
the  Schucifcl,  or  Suow-Eifel,  in  the  circle  of  Pruni,  in  the  wildest  part 
of  the  region,  2100  feet. 

The  Eifel  bos  a  length  from  east  to  west,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Our,  of  about  50  miles.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  north 
of  Andernach,  it  extends  for  about  20  miles ;  but  in  the  interior  the 
breadth  is  in  some  places  more,  in  others  less  than  this.  Rivers  flow 
from  it  in  all  direction*.  On  the  northern  slope  near  Hiinstereifel  (a 
small  town  in  the  government  of  Cologne  with  about  1600  inhabit- 
ants), rises  the  Etft,  which  flows  with  rapid  course  down  into  the  low 
country,  and  enters  the  Rhine  at  Grimlighausen,  a  short  distance 
above  Diisseldorf.  The  Iloir,  or  Ruhr,  also  flows  down  the  northern 
slope,  rising  in  the  mountains  between  Malmedy  and  Hontjoie ;  after 
reaching  the  low  country  it  runs  north-north-west  past  Diiren  and 
J ulich.  and,  entering  Belgian  Limbourg,  joins  the  Meuso  on  the  right 
bank  at  Ruremonde,  after  a  course  of  above  80  miles.  Both  of  these 
rivers  sweep  down  stones  and  gravel  from  the  highlands ;  they  are 
subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  swells,  and  abound  in  fish.  Their 
water-power  is  turned  to  some  advantage  in  driving  machinery. 
Before  it  leaven  the  Eifel  the  Roer  receives  on  its  right  bank  the 
which  rises  near  Blankenheim,  and  posses  Gemilnd,  a  small  town 
in  the  government  of  Aachen  with  about  1000  inhabitant*,  who  manu- 
facture woollen-cloth  and  leather.  Not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Roer  rises  the  Warge,  which  flows  westward  post  Mahnedy,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  A  mUere,  a  feeder  of  the  Ourthe,  in  the  Belgian 
province  of  Lifege.  The  Ambleve  itself  rises  a  little  south  of  the 
Warge,  which  it  joins  a  little  below  Malmedy.  Malmedy,  a  town  in 
the  government  of  Aachen,  stand*  on  the  Warge,  and  has  about  4000 
inhabitant*.  It  is  a  quaintly-built  place :  the  houses  and  gardens  are 
all  in  the  Dutch  style.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
sole-leather  :  there  nrc  above  fifty  tonyards.  It  has  also  mineral 
springs;  manufacture;)  of  woollen-cloth,  lace,  soap,  potash,  and  glue. 
Monljoie  stands  in  a  marshy  country  between  two  high  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Roer,  and  has  a  population  of  3000,  who  manufacture 
woollen-stun*,  leather,  and  iron.  A  large,  strong,  and  gloomy  castle 
above  the  town  5s  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  hunting-seat 
•rected  here  by  Charlemagne :  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  feudal 
fortress. 

On  the  southern  slope  flow*  the  Our,  which  passes  Rculand  and 
form*  below  this  .mall  town  the  boundary  between  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  the  Dutch  province  of  Luxemburg  to  it*  mouth  in  tin.  Sure,  a 
fe«l-r  of  the  Moselle.  The  Sure  receives  also  from  the  Eifel  the  I'ru  m . 
raw  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  district  Just  above  its  junc- 
.v.U,  the  Sure  the  Priim  U  joined  by  the  A'im«.  The  town  of 
Prtm  U  in  the  government  of  Troves.  It  is  «iluated  to  the  *outh  of 
the  Sohneifcl  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  wooded  hill,  and  ha*  2100 
inhabitant*.  IU  name  I*  taken  by  corruption  from  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  Ad  Pro/urn,  founded  here  in  the  8th  century  and 
in  which  Pepin,  natural  *on  of  ( -harletnagne,  and  the  emperor  Lot'lmi re 
wow  monk* :  the  latter  died  here  A.D.  8C8.  The  abtey  buildings 
wwe  destroy*!  by  fire  in  1789,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
which  u  now  a  nchool ;  the  church  near  it,  which  i*  built  in  tlic 
Italian  rtyle,  replace*  the  magnificent  church  of  the  abbey,  of  which 
no  vwtig*  remain*.  The  road  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Troves  panes 
through  Prttm,  and  coincide*  at  tome  point*  with  the  old  Homanroad 


rove*  to  Cologne,  of  which  there  are  many  trace*  south  of 
I'nini.  Near  Bitburg,  the  ancient  Btedw  Vicus,  a  town  of  about 
inhabitant*,  midway  between  Priim  and  Troves,  a  Roman  villa,  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  two  Roman  milestone*,  set  up  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  have  been  disinterred. 

Southwards  also,  and  from  near  the  source  of  the  Roer,  flow*  the 
Kill  directly  into  the  Moselle  a  little  below  Treve*.  At  Oferobfem,  a 
picturesque  little  town  of  600  inhabitant*,  on  its  left  bank,  the 
river  runs  between  cliffs  of  limestone  and  dolomite.  Near  the  town 
are  an  old  castle,  a  dry  crater,  the  surface  of  which  is  cultivated, 
several  old  lava  streams,  cavern*,  basaltic  rock*,  and  mineral  spring*. 
Fossil  shells  and  corals  are  found  strewed  over  the  fields  at  Auberg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  GeroUtein.  Olivine  and  glassy  felspar  are 
found  about  the  dry  crater  of  Dreiser  Weiher,  about  6  miles  east  of 
Gerolstein. 

Further  east,  but  still  on  the  Moselle  slope  of  the  Eifel,  flow  tin- 
Lieaer,  the  ties,  and  the  Kit  The  Litter  passes  Daun  and  \\ 
(2600  inhabitants),  and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  town  of  Lieser,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  1000.  At  the  village  of  Dtiun,  which  ha* 
an  old  castle  (the  family  residence  and  birth-place  of  Marshal  i 
who  led  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Seven  Years  War),  there  are  three 
maare,  or  crater  hikes,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  partiti>  >n 
of  slaty  rock.  To  the  southward  of  Daun  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Manderacheid,  famous  for  its  old  castle 
and  for  the  beautiful  maare  iu  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  hill  of 
Mosenberg  near  it  are  four  volcanic  cones  of  slag,  from  one  of  which 
a  lava  stream  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Lieser.  The  MecrfeMiT 
maare  i*  about  100  fathoms  deep,  and  the  Pulver  maare,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  crater  hikes  iu  the  Eifel,  is  330  feet 
deep  in  the  centre.  The  village  of  Strotzbu.sch  is  built  in  a  dry 
crater. 

The  I'a  or  hi,  which  bos  an  old  Celtic  name,  rise*  near  Kelbcrg, 
and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  pretty  village  of  Alf.  It  flows  with 
many  windings  and  contortions  down  a  valley  distinguished  for  its 
varied  scenery,  for  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  its  woods,  for  its  i  • 
hills,  and  basaltic  cliflX  The  junction  of  the  clayslate  and  lava  i» 
distinctly  seen  at  several  parts  of  the  valley.  In  the  vole  of  the 
Issbach,  as  the  Germans  call  this  small  river,  are  iron-works  aud  the 
mineral  baths  of  Bertrich. 

The  Elz  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Uc«,  aud  Hows  south- 
east down  a  wooded  gorge,  in  which  it  makes  innumerable  windings, 
bounding  from  side  to  side  against  the  cliffs  that  screen  it  on  cither 
hand,  and  enters  the  Moselle  at  the  little  village  of  Mosel-Ki-ni.     Tliu 
lilz  forms  some  pretty  cascades,  aud  passes  the  castles  of  Pyruumt 
and  Elz.      The  Klz-schloss  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  an 
preserved  old  feudal  fortresses  in  Europe;  it  begins  to  yield  to  decay 
but  is  still  inhabited.     On  the  opposite  rock  stands  the  rival  castle  of 
Trutz-Elz,  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  Trcves,  against  the  lords  of  El/. 
The  castle  of  Pyrmout  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  iu  1641.     1' 
the  mouths  of  the  Ues  and  the  Elz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SI 
stands  the  town  of  Kocltcm,  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  with  two  old 
castles  f  rowniii','  from  the  adjacent  heights.     Although  a  pretty  object 
from  the  Moselle  it  is  a  very  dirty  place  :  population  about  2500. 

On  the  eastern  slope  flow  the  Nette  and  the  Ahr.  The  Kette  rises 
to  the  east  of  Adeuau,  and  runs  first  to  the  south-east  and  then  east- 
ward into  the  Rhine  a  little  above  Andernach,  which  town  has  been 
already  noticed.  [A.NUKKXACIL]  The  Ahr  (Aar)  rises  near  Blanken- 
heim and  running  eastward  through  a  valley  abounding  with  wild 
aud  most  picturesque  scenery,  past  Altcnahr  and  Ahrweiler,  cuter* 
the  Rhine  between  Remagen  aud  Siuzig.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  the  Ahr  in  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Adcnau  n  ;n-  ilic 
small  village  of  Dumpelfeld.  On  the  basalt  capped  hill  of  Landskronu 
iu  the  Ahrthal,  are  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the  emperor  1'hilip  of 
Hohenstaufen  iu  A.I).  1  205.  The  Abr  is  celebrated  for  its  minnows, 
trout,  and  craw-fish.  A  fine  road  runs  up  the  valley  and  in  parts  is 
carried  by  tunnels  through  the  rocks.  Adenau,  is,  a  small  t..\vn  of 
1200  inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hope-Acht.  Ahraeiler,  is  a  pretty 
walled  town  entered  by  four  gates,  and  has  about  2500  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  growth  of  the  vine.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  wine  trade  of  the  valley,  and  has  a  beautiful  gothic  church 
erected  in  the  13th  century. 

The  Broldbach,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  enters  that  river  at 
Brohl,  a  small  village,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nctte  and 
the  Ahr.  The  stream  at  Brohl  drives  a  p:ip>  T  mill  and  several  trass- 
mills,  in  which  the  volcanic  tufa,  quarried  iu  the  neighbourhood,  is 
ground  for  export  to  Holland;  the  tufa,  reduced  to  dust,  is  used  l.y 
the  Dutch  for  subaqueous  cement  (tras  or  trass),  as  it  hardens  under 
water.  In  the  tufa  quarries  in  the  valley  of  the  Brohl,  laud  shells 
and  trunks  of  trees  reduced  to  the  condition  of  charcoal,  are  found 
imbedded.  Mineral  waters,  resembling  Seltzer,  are  got  from  springs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Brohl.  A  little  north  of  Brohl  is  the  castle  of 
Rbcincck,  reccutly  purchased  and  repaired  by  Professor  licthmaiin 
Hollwcg,  of  '  '»j  is  a  small  ill-built  walled  town  of  about 

1600  inhabitants,  with  an  interesting  gothic  church,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  ;  an  adjoining  chapel  contains  a  natural 
mummy,  which  was  carried  away  to  Paris  when  the  French  extended 
thru  frontier  to  t.  liut  was  restored  at  the  peace.  : 

occnpie*  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Stntiacmii,  near  which  the  cross  with 
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the  inscription  '  In  hoc  Siguo  viuces,'  upon  it,  it  is  said,  appeared  to 
Constantine  when  marching  towards  Italy  against  Maxentius.  The 
ancient  Roman  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  nearly  coincides 
with  the  present  diligence  road  between  Bonn  and  Coblenz.  Remayen, 
a  small  place  of  1400  inhabitants,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Rigomagtu.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

About  5  miles  inland,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brohl,  is  the  large  and 
beautiful  crater-lake  of  Laach,  or  Laacher-See,  which  is  666  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  of  nearly  elliptic  shape,  2  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad ;  its  depth  increases  towards  the  centre  where  it  is 
214  feet  deep.  The  lake  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
covered  with  wood  down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  issues  from 
an  opening  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake ;  and  in  a  neighbouring 
pit  bodies  of  birds  have  been  found  killed  by  the  noxious  vapour, 
which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  notion  similar  to  that 
connected  with  Averaua  in  Italy,  that  no  bird  can  fly  over  the  Laacher- 
See.  The  lake  is  fed  by  numerous  springs  beneath  its  surface,  which 
keep  its  basin  always  full.  Ita  waters  are  clear,  deep-blue  in  colour, 
very  cold  but  never  freeze ;  and  abound  in  fish.  It  has  no  natural 
outlet,  but  its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  an  underground 
emissary  nearly  a  mile  long,  cut  in  the  12th  century  by  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  the  now  ruined  abbey  of  Laach,  which  is  a  little  south- 
west of  the  lake.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with  masses  of 
scoriae,  cinders,  ashes,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  products.  Laach 
abbey,  or  Kloster-Laach  as  it  is  called,  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of 
st  French  revolution.  Part  of  the  old  buildings  that  remain  is 
nverted  into  a  farm-house ;  the  church,  a  beautiful  specimen 
on  a  Binall  scale  of  the  round-arched  gothic,  erected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  century,  has  been  purchased  in  order  to  its  preservation, 
by  the  Prussian  government.  The  gardens  of  the  abbey,  the  lake, 
and  village  of  Laach,  are  favourite  places  of  resort  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Coblenz.  Between  the  lake  and  the  Nette  are  the 
famous  millstone  quarries  of  Nieder-Mendig,  which  have  been  worked 
in  the  hard  porous  lava  for  2000  years.  The  lava  stream  in  which  these 
quarries  lie  ia  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad.  The  lava  separates  iuto 
gigantic  columns,  some  of  which  are  left  by  the  quarrymeu  to  support 
the  roof;  there  are  vast  caverns  in  it,  probably  the  result  of  ancient 
excavations.  At  Mayan,  a  picturesque  old  town,  on  the  Nette,  with 
about  3000  inhabitants,  defended  by  a  castle  and  surrounded  by  walls 
and  gardens,  there  are  several  millstone  quarries,  a  paper-mill,  tan- 
yards,  and  mineral  springs.  To  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  lover 
of  the  picturesque,  all  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Eifel  is 
extremely  interesting.  Besides  the  Laacher-See  no  less  than  27  maare, 
marking  as  many  extinct  craters,  exist  between  the  Nette  and 
the  Ahr. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  of  the  Eifel  is  damp,  and  much  colder 
than  that  of  the  plain  of  the  lower  Rhine  ;  cold  mists  very  frequently 
hover  over  it.  In  all  Prussia  there  is  no  district  so  poor  in  arable 
land  as  the  Eifel.  The  rugged  surface  of  the  region  is  covered  with 
wild  heath  or  swampy  bog,  the  thin  coating  of  the  soil  not  affording 
nourishment  for  the  roots  of  trees.  Some  parts  of  it  however  as 
before  stated  are  clothed  with  forests.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  districts  covered  with  volcanic  deposits.  The  chief  species  of 
forest  trees  are  beech,  oak,  and  fir,  which  are  grown  for  the  supply  of 
fuel  and  timber.  The  valleys  and  glens  are  all  inhabited,  and  in  these 
the  population  is  gathered  into  small  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
moat  of  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  frowning  protection  of  some 
feudal  castle,  and  a  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  monasteries. 
On  the  rapid  slopes  along  the  Ahr  valley  and  towards  the  Rhine,  vines 
:ind  fruit  trees  yield  valuable  crops;  here  every  piece  of  cultivated 
hind  is  covered  with  walnut,  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  trees.  The  wine 
of  tlie  Ahrthal  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  commune  of  Riibeuach 
draws  a  revenue  of  10,000  francs  annually  from  Coblenz  for  cherries 
alone.  Walnuts  are  a  favourite  crop  on  the  hills  but  not  in  the  valley 
bottoms,  where,  it  is  said,  the  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree  injure  the 
eoiL  The  nuts  are  preserved  for  oil.  Apples  and  pears  are  sliced 
and  strung  upon  pack-thread  to  serve  as  vegetables  with  meat  in 
winter.  The  fruit  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eifel  is  good  generally ;  but 
the  apples  and  pears  grown  on  the  Moselle  slope  are  particularly 
delicious  and  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  region  in  Europe.  The 
corn  crops  of  the  region  are  necessarily  restricted  in  quantity ;  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  region  of  the  Eifel  is  exposed  to  a  phenomenon  called  Wolken- 
bruch,  or  Cloud-Burnt,  being  a  sudden  discharge  of  water,  which  brings 
sudden  destruction  on  everything  that  it  may  strike ;  trees  are  rooted 
tip  and  hurled  down  by  suddenly  formed  torrents ;  cattle,  houses,  soil, 
and  crops  are  swept  away.  A  cloud-burst  of  this  description 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Miinstereifel  ia  1818. 

The  principal  roads  through  the  region  of  the  Eifel  are  those  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Treves,  and  from  Coblenz  to  Bonn;  the  high 
road  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  from  Coblenz  to  Treves,  and 
the  new  road  up  the  Ahrthal  to  Treves.  There  are  also  numerous 
cross-roads,  but  most  of  them  are  bad.  The  great  Roman  road  made 
by  Agrippa  from  Trevea  to  Cologne  traversed  the  western  part  of  the 
Eifel.  Along  it  were  numerous  post-houses  (mutationes)  and  six 
'  mansiones,'  serving  as  military  posts  and  hotels.  Bffidao  Vicus,  now 
Bit  burg,  was  one  of  these  'mansiones.'  Zulpich  (population  1200), 


near  the  Nassel,  a  feeder  of  the  Erfft  in  the  plain,  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Eifel,  was  another  of  the  mansiones,  and  was  called 
Tolbiacum.  The  road  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  at  Zulpich.  Remains 
of  an  aqueduct  which  ran  parallel  to  the  road,  and  along  its  whole 
length,  to  supply  the  stations  with  water,  are  still  visible  at  ten  or  a 
dozen  different  places  between  the  two  cities.  The  road  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Remagen  and  the  precipitous 
projection  of  Rolandseck,  which  is  composed  of  prismatic  basalt,  and 
is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  au  old  castle,  is  cut  in  the  rock.  In 
making  this  part  of  the  road  several  Roman  remains  were  found. 
Connected  with  Rolaudseck  is  the  circular  crater  of  Rodersberg, 
which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  100  feet  deep;  its  sides, 
which  are  composed  of  tufa  and  scoriae,  are  cultivated.  The  castle 
of  Godesberg,  a  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Rolandseck,  is  an  interesting  object  on  the  road  and  from 
the  Rhine.  Between  Godesberg  and  Bonn,  at  -the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Eifel,  are  the  coal  and  alum-mines  of  Friesdorf. 
The  coal  is  of  the  kind  called  lignite  or  fossil  wood,  and  has  evidently 
resulted  from  the  subsidence  of  some  primeval  forest ;  fossil  fishes, 
fresh-water  shells,  and  very  fine  potters'  clay  are  also  found  in  these 
beds. 

As  the  Eifel  is  a  popular  and  not  an  administrative  division  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  we  have  no  means  of  stating  its  population.  The 
region  is  divided  between  the  three  governments  of  Aachen,  Coblenz, 
and  Treves.  The  inhabitants  are  less  polished  than  their  lowland 
neighbours,  in  their  dress  rather  slovenly  than  neat,  and  their  houses 
are  in  general  rudely  constructed.  The  principal  mineral  and  other 
products  have  been  already  mentioned ;  here  we  must  add  iron  and 
lead,  mines  of  which  are  worked  near  Gemiind.  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  leather.  The  chief  exports 
are  millstones,  trass,  wine,  and  fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics.  Eifel  is  said  to  be  au  old  German  name  for  the 
Ardenne,  of  which  region  the  Eifel  is  in  reality  a  part.  [ARDENNE.1 
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EINDHOVEN.    [BRABANT,  NORTH.] 

EISENACH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  belonging  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  It  forms  one  of  the 
three  detached  circles  or  provinces  which  constitute  the  grand  duke's 
dominions,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  by  Saxe-Gotha 
and  Saxe-Meiuingen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  \V.  by  Hesse-Cassel.  The 
detached  district  of  Ostheiui,  part  of  Eisenach,  liea  to  the  south 
within  the  Bavarian  confines.  The  principality  is  of  greater  extent 
than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  comprehends  the  bailiwicks  of 
Lichteuberg,  Kaltennordheim,  Geiss,  Dermbach,  Vach,  Fraueusee, 
Volkershausen,  and  some  minor  tracts  which  have  been  acquired  by 
cession  or  exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Henneberg,  and 
Hesse-Cassel.  Its  area  is  465.J  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1853  amounted  to  82,321.  The  greater  part  of  this  principality 
belongs  to  Thiiringia,  aud  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Thiiringerwahi ;  between  which  mountains  and  the  Rhongebirge  011 
the  west,  the  principality  comprehends  a  tract  about  42  miles  in 
length,  aud  from  9  to  14  miles  in  width.  The  country  presents  a 
succession  of  hills  and  mountain  heights,  uninterrupted  by  any 
extensive  levels,  and  the  soil  is  consequently  not  very  favourable  to 
cultivation.  It  is  watered  by  the  Werra,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Nesse  and  Hbrsel,  Ulster,  Fulda,  Sulz,  Ruhl,  and  Vach.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  from  the  proximity  of  the  Thiiringiau 
heights,  it  is  variable.  The  products  consist  of  grain,  which  is  not 
adequate  to  the  consumption,  timber,  potashes,  aud  tar,  rape-seed, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  fruit,  &c.  Horned-cattle  and  sheep  are  reared 
in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  swine.  Of  minerals — copper,  iron, 
alum,  and  coals  in  small  quantities  are  obtained ;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  as  well  as  salt-springs  near  Kreutzburg, 
from  which  about  500  tons  of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Potters' 
clay  and  fullers'  earth  are  found.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron-  and  copper- ware,  yarn,  potashes,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood. 

The  principality  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  on  the  decease 
of  the  last  duke  of  Saxe-Eisenach,  who  died  without  issue  in 
1741. 

Eisenach,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  principality, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Horsel  and  Nesse,  which  unite 
immediately  north  of  the  town,  and  then  flow  through  it  in  one 
channel :  the  village  of  Fischbach  touches  it  on  the  east ;  and  the 
celebrated  Wartburg,  a  mountain  fastness,  commands  it  on  the  south. 
Eisenach  stands  in  about  50°  58'  N.  lat.,  10°  18'  E.  long. ;  it  is  a 
first-class  station  on  the  Thuriiigian  railway,  49  miles  W.  from 
Weimar,  and  66  miles  S.E.  from  Cassel.  The  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  five  gates,  is 
well  built,  and  has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.  The  ducal  palace 
(Furstenhaus)  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  Among  other  public 
buildings  there  are  five  churches,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  extensive 
library,  a  handsome  civic  school  which  ornaments  the  spacious  market- 
place, a  training  school,  and  an  academy  for  superintendents  of  woods 
and  forests.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollens,  cottons,  linens, 
soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum-pipes,  leather,  and  carpets.  A  steep 
ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  well-known  stronghold  called 
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th«  Wartbnrg,  whioh  U  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Ei*eu.ich 
and  at  an  deration  of  1818  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  aea.  The 
original  bunt  wa*  built  in  A.D.  1140,  and  wan  the  reaidcnoe  of  the 
landgrave*  of  Thuringia  until  the  yrar  1408 :  a  large  portion  of  it 
wai  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  promt  century.  On  this  spot, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  Oerman  Miuueaimger  u*ed 
to  contend ;  and  it  is  Hill  batter  known  a*  the  place  of  refuge  to 
which  Luther  wa*  conveyed  in  1521,  on  his  way  back  from  the  Diet 
of  Worm*.  The  little  chapel  in  which  he  frequently  preached,  and 
the  cell  which  ho  inhabited,  hare  been  carefully  prewired  in  the 
name  state  u  whan  he  used  them.  The  Wartburg  i*  now  u«od  a*  a 

;  :.-    :.. 

Among  the  other  town*,  all  of  which  are  small,  the  principal  are 
Oruhmym,  a  ttation  on  the  railway,  14  milei  W.  from  Kiaenach,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Werra :  population,  1900;  Kmldmrg,  10  'miles 
N.\V.  from  Eisenach,  on  the  Werra  :  population,  about  2000;  Lrnyt- 
fttd,  a  small  walled  town  with  two  castles,  and  2200  inhabitants, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Kisenach,  on  the  Fulda,  a  feeder  of  the  Werra : 
and  Ku'.ln,  6  railed  S.S.K.  from  Eisenach,  on  the  Ruhl,  which  hero 
forms  the  boundary  between  Saxe-Eisenach  and  Saxe-Ootha;  the 
larger  part  of  the  town,  the  total  population  of  which  amount*  to 
about  8500,  it  in  Saxe-Ootha.  Ruhla  hag  a  normal  forest  school, 
manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  pipes,  gloves,  stockings,  anil  musical 
iu»tnmi.'iit«.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the 
Saxe-Ootba  part  of  the  town. 

;:NSTADT,  a  royal  free  town  in  Hungary,  finely  situated  in 
a  noble  expanse  of  country  between  the  Leitha  mountain  range  and 
the  west  coast  of  the  Neusiedler-See,  in  47°  60-  N.  lat,  16'  80'.  E.  long., 
S6  miles  8.K.  from  Vienna,  11  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oedenburg,  has 
about  6700  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is  walled  round,  haa  two 
gate*  and  three  main  streets,  a  church  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  in 
which  is  the  sepulchral  vault  of  the  Esterhdzy  family,  a  monas- 
tery and  hospital  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  a  town-hull,  and 
offices  for  the  administration  of  the  Esterhizy  domains.  The 
Schloasgrund  is  an  extensive  suburb,  containing  about  2600  of  the 
population,  and  comprises  the  '  Judenstadt,'  or  Jew's  Town,  where 
800  of  that  community  reside;  here  are  Mount  Calvary,  laid  out 
in  conformity  with  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  iu  Palestine, 
and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  the  palace 
called  Kia-Martony,  a  splendid  quadrangular  structure,  eiv 
1805  by  Prince  Esterhdzy,  to  whose  family  the  whole  suburb  belongs. 
The  park  is  large,  rues  in  terraces  towards  the  Leitha  hilU,  and  is 
embellished  with  temples,  a  canal  and  cascades,  an  avenue  of  rose- 
tree*,  262  paces  in  length,  an  orangery  of  400  trees,  nine  large 
conservatories,  containing  nearly  70,000  plants,  water-works  impelled 
by  steam,  tc.  North  of  the  town  are  zoological  gardens.  The 
Prince  of  Esterhazy  has  three  other  magnificent  gothic  castled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Xetisiedler-See. 

K1SLEBEN,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Merseburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 

i  ted  18  miles  N.W.  from  Halle,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Merseburg, 

on  an  eminence  above  the  Bdse,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Elster,  in 

3a'  N.  lat,  IT  32'  K  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  8000. 

The  town  has  two  subdivisions — the  Old  Town,  which  in  surrounded 

•  lls  and  ditches,  and  has  seven  gates;  and  the  New  Town; 

beaidea  these  it  has  five  suburbs.     It  contains  an  old  caitle,  four 

churche*,  a  gymnasium,  several  elementary  schools,  and  two  hospitals. 

The  chief  manufactures   are   potashes   and   tobacco ;   and  there  are 

copper  and   silver-mines  in  tho  neighbourhood,  with  two  smelting- 

works.     The  town  has  a  brisk  inland  trade.     Luther  was  born  here 

on  the  10th  of  November  1483,  and  died  here  on  the  13th  of  February 

1546.     The  house  in  which  he  was   born  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 

June   1089.     On  its  site  a  more  solid  building  of  atone  wa§  soon 

afterwards  erected,  ami  on  the  31st  of  October  1098,  it  was  soK-mnly 

conseerat'-d  to  the  purposes  of  a  poor-house  and  free-school.     In  it 

are  shown  several  memorials  of  Luther.      In  the  principal  church 

Andrew's),  the    pulpit  from  which   Luther  preached  i»   still 

jjfBMi  ven. 

EJKA   I)K  LOS  C'AIJALLKUOS.     [Air, 

MMNT.ntd.  .,r  YK.K  AT  A  It  I. \HUKO,  tho  chief  town  of  a 
m  the  government  of  IVrm,  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic 
•aia,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in   1723.     It  is  situ 
h  side*  of  the  Iceth  or  Iset :  the  western  quarter  of  the  town  in 
built  along  the  slope  of  a  gentle  acclivity  of  the  Urnl  Mountains,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  66*  49' 
••  :  population  about  11,000.     The  town  Is  fortified 
and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  but  they  are 
unpaved,  and  have  planks  laid  on  each  side  of  them  by  way  of  afoot- 
p*vem«it    The  greater  part  of  tho  houses  ore  of  woo.!.'  l.,,t  th, ,. 
are  many  handsome  rtone-buildings ;  tho  chief  of  them  form  three 
MM  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  right 
bank   of  the  Iceth :   them  bofldingi  compriw  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment (for  Kknt.irint.iirg  1s  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  Ural 
mines),  a  museum   «,f   mineralogy,  a  pul.lic  library,  an   excellent 
chemical  laboratory,  an  Imperial  mint,  works  for  cleansing  and  amal- 
gamating metals,  as  well  as  for  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones, 
a  school  for  educating  miners,  an  hospital,  storehouse*,  a  guardhouse, 
Ac.    A  handsome  bridge  unites  both  quarters  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  U  a  long  range  of  wooden 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  miles. 
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tenement*  where  the  workpeople  reside,  with  the  stone  resiliences  of 
the  public  offices  between  them  and  the  bridge.  The  merchant*  and 
dealer*'  house*  in  the  town  are  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  city  in  Kiirope.  lieaidea  five  churches,  there  are  a  (Jreek 
monastery,  a  public  school  for  800  pupils,  a  Oerman  school,  a  large 
bazaar,  a  magazine  for  grain,  a  house  of  correction,  and  several  district 
and  elementary  schools.  The  population  oonaut*  of  Asiatics  and 
Europeans,  the  latter  principally  Hussion*  and  Oerman*,  among  whom 
are  numbers  of  persons  exiled  for  public  offenoca.  There  is  a  public 
hall  for  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the 
hospital  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitant*  depend  upon  the  Ural 
mining  concerns  for  their  subsistence ;  and  u  EkaUrinburg  lie*  on 
the  high  road  from  Russia  to  Siberia,  it  U  a  place  of  transit  and  of 
brisk  trade.  East  and  north  of  the  town  respectively  lie  the  gold 
mines  of  Beresoff  and  Nivianak.  A  wood  of  pines  encircle*  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
lies  lake  Iset 

KKATKIUNODAR.     [TACRIDA.] 

EKATARINOSLAV,  or  JEKATERINOSLAV,  a  province  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Pultava,  Kharkov,  and  Voroneeh;  E.  by  the  territory  of  the  Don- 
Conaks  ;  8.  by  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  government  , ;  and 

W.  by  the  government  of  Cherson.  An  isolated  pa:  >  \  ince, 

which  constitutes  the  district  of  Taganrog  and  the  territory  of  the 
Asovian  Cossaks,  extends  round  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  separated  from  the  remainder  of  EkatarinosUv  by 
the  territory  of  the  Don-Cossaks.  The  area  and  population  of  these 
three  divisions  are  as  follows : — 


Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  an  open  steppe,  destitute 
of  wood,  nud  adapted  to  pasturage  only  :  this  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  that  large  tract  which  is  situated  east  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
districts  west  of  that  river  ore  much  more  fertile,  and  are  skirted  by 
a  range  of  hills  which  run  northwards  from  Alexandrofak  along  the 
Dnieper.  Here  it  is  principally  that  the  arable  lands  of  Kkatarinoalav, 
occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  soil,  are  situated.  Tho  whole 
extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  does  not  exceed  256,000  acres.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  its  north- 
western extremity,  and,  winding  through  the  western  parts  of  it, 
quits  it  below  Alexaudrofsk.  Tho  immense  block*  of  granite  \\  ii.  h 
obstruct  the  course  of  the  river  at  and  below  Kidak,  give  i 
13  beautiful  falls  (paroghi);  and  below  them  tho  river  is  divided  by 
islands  into  several  channels.  [Dxixi'BR.]  The  Don  skirts  Kkator- 
inoslav  only  at  its  mouth ;  but  its  tributary,  the  Donees,  water*  it 
partially  iu  the  east.  The  other  streams  in  this  province,  such  a*  the 
Samara,  Kalmiug,  &c.,  are  of  no  great  importance.  There  are 
several  lakes,  the  water  of  whioh  is  much  impregnated  with  salt : 
swamps  ore  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  not 
exposed  to  much  variation,  and  the  winter  is  of  short  duration.  The 
quantity  of  grain  produced  U  scarely  adequate  to  the  consumption ; 
in  some  years  it  is  so  scanty  that  the  supply  is  drawn  from  foreign 
parts.  Hemp  and  Snx,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  melons  are  cultivated.  Tho  grape  ripens,  and  aouie  wiue  is 
mode.  The  forests  do  not  furnish  sufficient  timber  •>!•  fuel;  straw, 
rushes,  and  even  dung,  are  used  for  the  latter.  The  chief  kinds 
of  trees  in  the  forests  west  of  tho  Dnieper  are  the  oak,  lime,  and 
pnplar.  In  consequence  of  tho  scarcity  ,  the  house*  are 

built  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  rushes.  Cattle-breeding  is  carri 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  steppe*  are  one  vast  expanse  of 
pasture-ground.  The  stock  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  goat*,  and  swine 
in  immense  ;  and  numerous  flock*  of  sheep  are  also  kept.  Cheese  and 
butter  are  made  of  sheep's  milk.  The  number  of  bee-hive*  approxi- 
mates to  100,000,  and  vast  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  oru  obtained. 
The  culture  of  the  silkworm  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  this  branch 
<>f  industry  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  chase  forms  a  means  of 
livelihood,  as  wild  animals  and  game  are  plentiful:  under  this  head 
may  be  enumerated  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,  buffalo,  antvlojie-giNit,  wild 
cat,  tiger-martin,  musk-rat,  pelican,  wild-duck,  :md  part  ridge.  The 
sturgeon  and  other  fisheries  on  the  Dnieper.  l»on.  Kalmiiu,  and  Sea 
I 'reductive.  Among  the  mineral  products  of  the 
.  which  are  few  and  not  of  much  ini|>ortanco,  are  lake  salt, 
,'rauito,  chalk  in  large  quantity,  clay,  and  bog-iron.  The  garnet  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

The  population  is  a  mixed  race,  componed  of  Russians,  Conaka, 
Servians,  Wallnks,  Magyitrs,  Albanians,  «ln>«-k«.  Armenians,  Tartars, 
'iennans,  a  few  Mohammedans,  and  Jews.  All  but  the  Cowak  ] 
the  population,  which  is  serai-nomadic,  have  fixed  abode*.  The  religion 
>f  the  majority  is  Uus«o-Greck  :  the  province  contain*  690  parishes, 
and  the  ccclesiaiticitl  head  is  the  archbishop  of  EkatariuosUv,  Cherson, 
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and  Taurida,     The  Greeks  are  under  the  bishop  of  Feodosia,  and  the 
Armenians  under  the  bishop  of  Nakitshevan. 

Ekatarinoslav  is  divided  into  seven  circles  named  from  the  chief 
town  in  each.  Tbe  principal  towns  are  : — Ekatarinoslav,  described  in 
the  next  article  [EKATAIUXOSLAV]  ;  Ale.mndrofek,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dnieper  below  the  cataracts  (about  4000  inhabitants) ;  Novo- 
Motkofik,  a  fortified  town  N.E.  of  Ekatarinoslav,  on  the  Samara 
(3000  inhabitants);  Bachmut,  on  the  Bachmuta,  a  feeder  of  the  Donecz 
(about  4500  inhabitants) ;  near  it  are  Tartar  tombs  and  three  lines  of 
old  fortifications ;  a  coal  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  near  this 
town  :  TAGANBOG,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  (about  16,000  inhabitants) ; 
Mariapol,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Kalmius  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  with  about 
3500  inhabitants ;  JVai'c' ,•/<•.  ran,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  which 
is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000 
and  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens,  and  brandy ;  and  6V.  Dcmitria, 
Jtottofskaye,  or  Rottw,  a  fortress  a  couple  of  miles  west  from  Nakit- 
Bchevan ;  population  about  2500.  The  town  of  Azof  has  been  noticed 
already.  [AZOF]. 

The  manufactures  of  Ekatarinoslav,  which  are  of  little  importance, 
are  woollen  cloths,  silk,  tallow  and  candles,  leather,  and  beer.  The 
number  of  brandy  distilleries  is  very  great.  The  principal  articles 
exported  are  fish,  wool,  tallow,  and  other  animal  products. 

The  province  of  Ekatarinoslav  was  first  constituted  by  the  empress 
Catherine  in  the  year  1784,  and  was  composed  of  the  districts  lying 
next  the  southern  banks  of  the  Dnieper  (which  were  before  this  held 
by  the  Cossaks),  of  several  large  districts  wrested  from  the  Turks, 
Crimean  Tartary  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In 
lie  emperor  Paul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  other  lands 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Turkey, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Taurida  ;  and  he  designated  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  country  New  Russia.  In  the  year  1822  however  the  emperor 
Alexander  reorganised  New  Russia,  dividing  it  into  the  three  provinces 
of  Ekatarinosla",  Cherson,  and  Taurida. 

EKATARINOSLAV,  a  town  in  South  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Ekatarinoslav,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  and  just 
above  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kaidak  with 
that  river,  in  48°  27'  N.  lat.,  35°  5'  E.  long.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.  in  1 787.  The  town  is  built  close  to  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  and  according  to  an  extended  and  regular  plan  adapted 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  the  .13,000  which  it  at 
present  contains.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  laid  out  in  straight 
lines.  There  are  several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  an  imperial  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  several  hospitals. 
Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Ekatarinoslav,  and  has  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  and  a  gymnasium. 
EL  CALLAH.  [ALOKRIE.] 
ELAM.  [ELYMAIS.] 
ELATMA,  or  YELATMA.  [TAMBOV.] 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  vEtlialia  of  the  Greeks,  is  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  channel  of  Piombino.  This  channel  is  about  five  miles 
broad  in  its  narrowest  part  opposite  the  town  of  Piombino,  which  is 
on  the  main  land.  The  shape  of  Elba  is  very  irregular ;  its  length  is 
about  18  miles,  from  10"  6'  to  10°  25'  E.  long.,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
which  is  on  its  east  side,  is  about  ten  miles,  from  Cape  Calamita 
42°  43'  to  Cape  Vito  42°  52'  N.  lat.;  but  in  its  west  part  it  is  six 
miles  broad,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it  is  only  three  miles, 
owing  to  the  coast  (which  is  high  and  bold)  being  indented  by  gulfs 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  including  some  adjacent 
islets  is  97  square  miles;  and  the  population  is  20,061.  The  island  is 
mountainous ;  the  highest  summit,  Monte  della  Capanna,  in  its  west 
part,  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  mostly  naked, 
but  the  lower  ridges  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  planted  with  the 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  island  produces 
also  some  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  and  water  melons. 
Wine,  both  white  and  red,  and  of  good  quality,  is  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  sweet  wine  is  also  made  from  the  muBcadel  grape. 
Horned  cattle  and  horses  are  rather  scarce,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  and  asses.  Fish  is  plentiful  on  the  coast,  and  the  tunny 
fishery  yields  a  considerable  profit.  The  salt-pans  on  the  sea-shore 
produce  about  50,000  cwts.  of  salt  yearly.  Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which 
in  of  the  best  quality,  and  was  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  found  in  a  mountain,  near  Rio  on  the  east  coast,  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  mass  of  ore,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  500  feet  in 
';t.,  and  yields  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  Owing  to 
the  scnrcity  of  fuel  the  ore  is  embarked  at  Follonica  on  the  channel  of 
Piombino  and  taken  to  the  mainland  to  be  smelted,  as  it  was  when 
Strabo  wrote.  The  other  mineral  productions  of  Elba  are  loadstone, 
alum,  vitriol,  and  marble  of  various  kinds.  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  governor,  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Porto 
Ferrajo  lie*  on  the  north  coa«t  of  the  island,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
with  two  citadels  on  the  hill  above  it,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  town  has  two  parish  churches,  one  hospital,  and  a  lazzaretto ;  it 
has  a  garrison  and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court. 
From  Porto  Ferrajo  a  good  road,  five  miles  in  length,  made  by 
Napoleon  I.,  leads  to  Porto  Longone,  a  small  fortress  and  harbour,  on 
the  east  coast.  The  other  villages  in  the  island  are  Rio,  Marciana, 


Campo,  and  Capo  Liveri.  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French  resided 
in  Porto  Ferrajo  after  his  first  abdication,  from  May,  1814,  to  the  26th 
of  February,  1815,  when  he  set  sail  for  Cannes.  Since  that  time  Elba 
has  been  annexed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 

ELBE,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  flows  like  the  Weser 
entirely  within  Germany.  It  originates  in  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of  rivulets  and  brooks  which  fall  down  the  western  aide  of  the  Schnee- 
koppe,  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Riesengebirge  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  that  part  of  them  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Silesia.  The 
stream  thus  formed  runs  southward  to  Hohenelbe,  thence  in  a  general 
southern  direction  past  Arnau  and  KonigBgriitz  where  it  ia  joined  by 
the  Adler,  and  higher  up  near  Joaephstadt  by  the  Aupa  and  the 
Metau,  all  on  the  left  bank.  After  receiving  the  Chrudimka  at  Par- 
dubitz,  a  station  on  the  Vienna-Prague  railway,  the  river  takes  a 
westerly  direction  to  Kollin,  receiving  in  the  interval  the  Dobrowa  on 
the  left  bank.  From  Kollin  the  Elbe  runs  north-west  past  Podicbrad 
to  Nimburg,  where  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Czidliua.  It  now 
pursues  a  course  due  west  for  about  15  miles  to  Brandeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iser,  thence  north-west  past  Melnik,  where  it  is 
increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau  on  the  left  bank,  and  from 
which  place  (in  50°  20'  N.  lat.,  14°  28'  E.  long.)  it  has  an  unobstructed 
navigation  to  its  mouth.  From  Melnik  it  continues  on  a  general 
north-west  course  to  below  Leitmeritz,  a  few  miles  above  which  town 
it  is  joined  by  the  Eger  on. the  left  bank.  [EGEB].  From  this  place 
it  flows  northwards  to  Ausaig,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Bila,  and  then 
takes  a  winding  easterly  courae  past  Tetachen  where  it  receives  the 
Pulznitz,  bends  gradually  north-westwards,  quits  Bohemia  near 
Herrnnskretschen,  and  enters  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  being  at  this 
point  355  feet  in  width.  Below  Tetschen  the  Elbe  flows  through  a 
defile  between  the  Erz  and  the  Rieaen  Mountains;  bold  cliffs  and 
huge  natural  battlements  of  rock  rising  on  either  side,  clothed  with 
rich  foliage  wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  tree  to  hang  or  broken  by 
smooth  plots  of  verdure  leading  away  into  romautic  dells.  In  Saxony 
the  Elbe  takes  a  north-westerly  courae  past  Schandau,  between  which 
place  and  Dreaden  it  passes  through  the  Lusatian  and  Ohre  Mountains 
of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pirna,  Dreaden,  Meissen,  Riess,  and  Strehla, 
and  enters  Prussian  Saxony  at  Loesnitz,  about  seven  miles  above 
Miihlberg.  From  Miihlberg  its  course  ia  north-westerly  to  Torgau, 
and  thence  to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  Elster  ; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Auhalt  in 
which  it  receives  the  Saale  and  Muldc,  and  then  turning  northward, 
re-enters  Prussia  above  Aacken,  and  flows  N.N.E  past  Magdeburg 
(receiving  the  Ohre  on  its  left  bank)  and  as  far  as  Sandow,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Havel.  Here  it  again  takes  a  north-westerly  direction, 
forming  first  the  boundary  between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony 
till  it  passes  Schneckendorf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  between 
Brandenburg  and  Hanover  :  thence  it  separates  Hanover  from  Meck- 
lenburg until  it  enters  the  north-eastern  districts  of  that  kingdom 
between  Db'mitz  and  Hitzacker.  After  traversing  them  as  far  as 
Boitzi>nburg,  it  divides  the  Hanoverian  dominions  from  tho  duchies  of 
Lauenburg  and  Holstein  anfl  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or  forms 
its  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  120  miles.  Below  Winaen,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  Harburg  in  Hanover,  the  Ilmenau  falls  into 
it,  and  below  Neuhauss  somewhat  above  Altona,  but  on  the  left  bank 
like  the  former,  the  Oste.  From  Hamburg  and  Altoua  downwards  to 
GHickstadt  in  Holstein  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for  large  ships.  Vessels  of  14  feet  draught  can  at  all  times 
ascend  the  river  to  Hamburg.  Its  mouth  lies  north  of  Cuxhaven, 
about  85  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  is  about  12  miles  wide.  C'pnals 
connect  the  Elbe  with  the  Oder  and  the  Trave  tributaries  of  the 
Baltic.  The  railway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  runs  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way  from  Pardubitz  to  Dresden 
(nearly  120  miles);  and  from  this  city  the  stream  is  in  parts  skirted 
and  at  points  crossed  by  sections  of  the  Saxon,  Prussian,  Hanoverian, 
Oldenburg,  and  Danish  lines  down  to  Gliickstadt  and  Holsteint 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  namely,  between  Harburg  on  ita 
left  bank  and  Hamburg  and  Altona  on  its  right  bank,  the  Elbe  is 
divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  and  seven  small  islands;  these 
arms  however  unite  again  in  a  single  channel  at  Blankenese,  about 
five  miles  below  Hamburg.  The  whole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  between 
600  and  700  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about  470  miles.  Its  mean 
depth  is  1 0  feet,  and  its  average  breadth  900  feet ;  but  it  widens  at 
some  pointa  to  1000  feet  and  more,  and  near  its  mouth  to  several 
miles.  The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ia  aa  follows : 
— Near  its  source,  4151  feet;  at  Kouigsgriitz,  618  ;  at  Melnik,  426; 
at  Schandau,  320 ;  at  Pirna,  287 ;  at  Dresden,  262  ;  at  Wittenberg, 
204  ;  at  Magdeburg,  128  ;  at  Tangermiinde,  87  ;  at  Losenrade,  48  ;  at 
Db'mitz,  26;  at  Hitzaeker,  19;  at  Bleckede,  11;  and  at  Boitzenburg 
9  feet. 

There  are  35  bridges  across  the  Elbe  between  its  source  and  Torgau, 
below  which  town  the  communication  between  both  banks  (except 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  railways)  is  by  ferries.  Tho  principal 
*  are  one  at  Leitmeritz,  which  is  of  wood  and  stone,  and  823  feet 
in  length  ;  one  at  Dresden,  of  stone,  1420  feet  long  and  36  feet  broad  ; 
one  at  Wittenberg,  of  stone  and  wood,  1 000  feet  long ;  and  at  Magdeburg, 
where  there  are  three  wooden  bridges  across  the  three  arms  of  the  river. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  increased  by  tho  confluence  of  17  rivers 
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and  upwards  of  70  minor  streams.  Sine*  the  yew  1801  iU  depth  has 
decreased  nearly  9  inche*  at  Dresden  and  about  l.S  inche*  »t  Magde- 
burg. In  Bohemia,  where  lew  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  clearing 
of  woodland*  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  marabea  than  in  the  other 
parU  of  Germany  through  which  it  flown,  the  diminution  baa  been  far 
lets.  The  ba*in  u  estimsted  to  occupy  aboat  68,800  mile*,  and  liea 
between  50*  2'  and  53*  5V  N.  lat,  8°  41'  and  10'  12'  E.  long. 

The  river  is  well  stocked  with  ralmon,  eel*,  sturgeons,  and  other 
fi«h.  Light  steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  at  Helnik  in  Bohemia. 
The  benefit*  derivable  from  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  have  been 
always  much  curtailed  by  the  number  of  duties  levied  by  the  different 
state*  through  which  it  flows.  So  many  and  so  high  are  the  tolls 
imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  this  river  and  the  Weaer  that  trading 
along  these  routes  has  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  twenty-five 
yearn.  Doling  this  period  the  total  receipt*  from  tolls  on  these  rivers 
were  260,000  riz-dollan,  and  the  expenses  295,000  fix-dollars. 

ELBERKELD,  a  huge  manufacturing  town  in  tho  Dusseldorf 
government  of  Rheniith  Prussia,  stands  in  51°  16'  X.  lat,  7°  8' 
E.  long.,  8  miles  E.  from  Diisseldorf,  and  had  35,000  inhabitants 
in  1840.  A  railroad  from  Dusseldorf  through  Elberfeld  joins  the 
Cologne-Minden  line  at  Dortmund.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town  run- 
ning along  both  sides  of  the  Wupper,  which  here  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  screened  by  steep  but  not  very  high  hills.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  well  built  and  paved,  but  most  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  Here  and  there  are  seen  spacious 
houses  fronted  with  cut-stone  and  in  the  best  architectural  styles. 
The  river  is  a  most  disgusting  object,  being  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
sewers  and  offscourings  of  the  numerous  dyeing  establishments  of  the 
town.  The  waters  of  the  Wupper  however  are  said  to  possess  moat 
valuable  bleaching  properties,  and  to  this  circumstance  Elberfeld  in 
indebted  for  it*  origin  and  prosperity.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  cotton  and  silk  manufacture,  but  is  more  important  still  for 
it*  dyeing,  printing,  spinning,  and  bleaching  establishments.  The 
cotton-printers  and  silk-dyers  consume  a  large  quantity  of  piece-goods 
that  are  woven  by  baud  in  the  surrounding  districts ;  their  patterns, 
which  are  very  superior,  are  designed  on  the  premises  of  the  large 
printers,  who  employ  French  artists  at  high  salaries.  About  40  firms 
are  engaged  in  the  silk  manufactures.  Merinos  and  fancy  woollen 
goods  are  also  manufactured  here.  The  town  has  69  dyeing  establish- 
ment*, 1 0  bleoching-grounda,  6  cotton-spinning  factories,  1  large  woollen 
mill,  with  machine-makers  and  colour-works;  it  has  also  block-pattern 
cutting,  printing,  engraving,  and  lithographic  printing  establishments. 
Tapes  and  ribands  are  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  with 
which  this  town  and  Barmen  (which  touches  Elberfeld  on  the  east) 
supply  all  Germany.  [BAKSJKX.]  The  colour  called  Turkey-red  is 
produced  in  Elberfeld  more  cheaply  and  of  better  hue  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  Roman  Cltlkdu 
church,  which  is  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  guildhall,  in  the  great 
room  of  which  is  a  beautiful  frieze  paiuted  by  the  artists  of  the 
DilsKldorf  school  of  painting,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  town 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  museum,  several  banks,  2  orphan  asylums,  3 
hospitals,  and  a  great  number  of  educational  establishments.  Among 
these  last  is  one  for  young  manufacturers  and  the  managers  of  fac- 
tories, in  which  the  mechanical  processes  in  the  construction  of  the 
jaoqnard-looni  cards,  and  the  calculations  accompanying  them  in 
weaving,  are  taught,  as  welt  as  pattern-drawing.  This  establishment, 
one  of  great  efficiency  and  importance,  is  supported  by  the  town,  which 
also  maintains  its  own  poor  by  means  of  a  rate.  Elberfeld  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.  (Banfield,  Man*fact»ra  of  the  Rhine  ;  Hamlbool: 
fur  A'orf*  Germany.) 

ELBEUF,  or  ELBCEUF,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Infe'rieure  in  France,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
left  bank  of  tin-  Seine,  at  a  distance  of  78  miles  N.W.  from  Paris,  and 
•••«  S.S.W.  from  Rouen.  The  population  amounts  to  above 
10,000,  exclusive  of  about  1 0,000  workpeople,  who  remain  in  the  town 
only  on  the  days  they  are  employed  at  the  factories,  their  fixed  resi- 
dence being  in  the  villages  of  the  neighbouring  communes.  The  town 
is  in  general  ill-built,  ill-laid  out,  and  badly  paved ;  but  within  the 
last  twenty  years  many  improvement*  have  been  made.  A  great 
number  of  large  factories  and  handsome  edifices  have  been  erected, 
the  quays  extended,  the  old  streets  widened,  and  a  spacious  champ  dt 
/•Wf,  or  market-place,  with  side-avenues  planted  with  chestnut-trees, 
has  been  constructed.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  town 
U  well  supplied  with  water  from  eight  Artesian  wells,  one  of  which 
feed,  six  public  fountains.  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings 
in  Klbeuf  are  the  churches  of  St-Etienne  and  St-Jean-Baptiste,  the 
interior!  of  which  are  richly  decorated  and  lighted  through  fine 
painted  windows. 

Elbeuf  has  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  council  of  Pntd'-Hommes  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  manufacturer*  and  their  workmen 
The  factories  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  which  exceed  200  in 
number  and  an  mostly  worked  by  steam-power,  produce  a  great 
onantity  of  woollen  cloths ;  the  description*  are  various,  and  include 
double-milled  and  waterproof  cloths.  zephyrs,  and  fancy  cloths  of  all 
colour*.  From  00,000  to  70,000  piece*  of  00  yard*  each,  at  from  1 1> 
to  2o  franc*  a  yard,  are  produced  annually.  The  cloth  is  purchased 
of  the  manufacturers  by  large  oomnuswon'-hoiim-n,  of  which  there  are 


about  70  in  the  town,  and  by  them  it  ia  sent  to  various  part*  °f 
France.  Thi*  town  is  also  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  Milliard- 
table  cloth  and  flannel  It  contains  several  dye-houses,  fulling-mill*. 
and  Urge  wool-store*,  beside*  wool-washing  establishments  which  lie 
along  the  Seine  and  the  Puchot,  a  small  winding  stream  that  traverse* 
the  town.  Steam-boat*  ply  between  Elbeuf  and  I:..H.-M  ;  the  Tourville 
station  on  the  Paris  Rouen  railway  is  only  four  miles  distant  fn.m 
Klbeuf. 

i  l>,.-tinnnaire  de  la  Prantt  ;  Commercial  Statit'ict.) 

I'.I.IUNQ,  a  fortified  sea-port  town,  and  a  place  of  < 
commercial  importance,  in  the  Priisnian   government  of   Danzig,   is 
situated  on  the   Elbing  River,  which  in  united  to  the  Nogat  arm  of 
the  Vistula  by  the  Kraffuhl  Canal  about  4  miles  N.  from  the  town. 
The  town  is  about  5  mile*  from  the  mouth  of  '  • 

Haff.  It  stands  at  a  distance  of  350  mile*  by  railway  X.K.  from 
Berlin,  31  miles  8.E.  by  railway  from  Danzip,  in  54"  10'  N'.  lat., 
19°  25'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  hi^li 
walls,  towers,  and  ditches.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
3  inner  and  11  outer  suburbs,  and  has  5  land  and  2  water  gated, 
5  Lutheran  churches,  a  Reformed  Lutheran  and  a  Roman  ('. 
church,  a  synagogue,  5  hospitals,  a  convent,  an  orphan  asylum,  work- 
house, house  of  correction,  house  of  industry,  a  savings  bank,  and  a 
gymnasium,  with  a  large  library. 

Elbing  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  about  the  year 
It  was  a  member  of  the  Hauseatic  League,  and  now  ranks  in  t  Ill- 
second  class  of  towns  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.     The  popula- 
about  20,000,  one-fifth  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.     The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  woollen  cloth,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  soap,  starch, 
pearl-ash,  caviar,  stockings,  oil,  and  linen  ;  there  are  also  tan-yards, 
ship-building  yards,  chicory-mills,  sugar-refineries,  &c.     The  town  has 
a  brisk  trade  with  Polancf,  from  which  corn,  potash,   woad,  linen, 
wood,  tallow,  and  wax  ore  obtained  ;  and  iron,  wine,  manufa 
and  colonial  goods,  tic.,  arc  sent  in  exchange.     By  the  Kraffuhl  Canal 
small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  wharfs,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
obliged  to  unload  at  Pillau,  which  ie  the  harbour  of  Elbiug.     About 
500  vessels  belong  to  Elbing,  but  they  are  almost  all  of  small  burden. 
There  is  a  considerable  sturgeon  fishery  at  Elbing. 

KLBCEUF.     [ELBEUF.j 

ELBOGKN,  or  ELLENBOGEN.     [Edit.] 

ELBOURS,  ELBURZ,  or  ELBRUZ.     [CAUCASUS.] 

ELCHE.    [VALEKCIA.] 

ELEPHAN'TA,  a  small  island  about  7   miles   in    circumference, 
situated  between  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the  Mahratta  shore,  from 
which  it  is  distant  5  miles,  and  7  miles  from  the  castle  of  Bombay,  in 
19°  2'  N.  lat,  72"  67'  E.  long.     It*  name  among  the  nati 
Gorapori ;    that  by  which   it  in  known  to  Europeans   was   <1 
from  the  figure  of  an  elephant  twice  the  size  of  life  cut  out  of  the 
Eolid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  al>«  )  It  from  the 

landing-place.  This  figure  is  now  completely  dilapidated.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  elephant  stands  the  figure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  On  thin  island  in  n  remarkable  temple-cave.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  occurs  about  half  way  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  which  it  ia  excavated.  Its 
length,  measuring  from  the  entrance,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is 
130  feet,  and  its  breadth  123  feet ;  the  floor  not  being  level  the  height 
varies  from  15  to  17  J  feet  The  roof  was  supported  by  26  pillars  and 
8  pilasters,  disposed  in  four  rows ;  but  several  of  the  pillars  are 
broken.  Each  column  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal  and  is  lint"  I, 
but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  is  gradually  enlarged  towards  the 
middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the  columns  a  kind  of  ridge  has  been  cut 
to  resemble  abeam  about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  richly  carv-<l. 
Along  the  sides  of  tho  temple  are  carved  between  40  and  50  colossal 
figures  varying  in  height  from  12  to  15  feet;  none  of  them  are 
entirely  detached  from  tho  wall.  On  the  smith  Mile,  facing  the  main 
entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  which  is  mppo 
represent  the  triple  deity,  Brahma,  Vinhnu,  ami  Siva.  The  i 
face  is  5  feet  in  length.  At  the  west  side  of  the  temple  is  a  recess, 
20  feet  square,  having  in  tho  centre  an  altar.  The  entrance  to  this 
recess  is  guarded  by  eight  nuked  figures,  each  13J  feet  high,  sculpture. 1 
in  a  superior  manner.  The  origin  of  this  cave  is  quite  unknown  :  it 
is  frequently  visited  by  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  offering  p: 
:IM.|  "Motions.  (Captain  Hamilton,  Account  of  India,  1744  ;  II 
/n'liiiH  Anii'/iii'iet ;  Nicbtihr,  Voyayt  en  Aral/it;  Arclueoloyia, 
vol.  vii.  .  :-ttar<:het,  vol.  L) 

KI.Kl'SIS,  a  celebrated  town  of  Attica,  stood  on  rising  ground 
near  the  northern  nhoro  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  opposite  to  tho 
Isle  of  Salamis,  in  38°  4  X.  lat,  '.!:'.'  :10'  E.  long.,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Megaris.  Kleusis  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  divisions  <>f  Attica.  It  owed  its  celebrity  in  the 
historical  age  to  it«  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  mystical  worship 
of  1  Vmcter,  who  in  search  for  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpm' i. 
was  said  to  have  rested  by  the  well  Callichorus  at  Eleusis,  am!  t<> 
have  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of  corn  on  the  Rharian 
(ATTK'A.)  In  very  nnr.ic.nt  times  Elcuxis  in  said  to  have  been  an 
iinle|>< mil  nt  state  of  son  -ice,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  war 

with  Athens,  which  resulted  in  its  becoming  subject  to  that  city 
in  everything  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of  which  the 
Eleusinians  were  to  continue  to  have  the  management  (Thucyd.  ii 
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15).  This  worship  subsisted  at  Eleusis  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history  to  the  time  of  Alaric.  The  annual  festival  and  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  by  universal  consent  regarded  as  the 
holiest  and  most  venerable  in  Greece.  The  great  festival  began  on 
the  15th  Boedromion,  and  lasted  nine  days.  The  first  day  was  called 
the  assembling  (ayvp/uis) ;  on  it  all  who  had  received  the  preparatory 
initiation  in  Elaphebolion  at  Agrse  were  invited  to  complete  their 
sacred  duty.  The  second  day  was  named  oAa5«  fjivarat,  '  to  the  sea 
ye  initiated  ! '  from  the  words  of  the  proclamation  by  which  they 
were  admonished  to  purify  themselves.  This  purification  took  place 
in  the  j>ftroi,  two  streamlets  of  salt  water  running  into  the  Gulf  of 
Salamis,  and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Eleusia  from  the  rest 
of  Attica.  Of  the  proceedings  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  but  little 
is  known.  The  fifth  was  called  the  'day  of  the  torches,'  AafiiraSioi- 
flfttpa,  on  account  of  a  lampadephoria,  or  torch-procession,  in  which 
the  initiated  marched  two  and  two  round  the  temple.  The  initiation 
took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast.  The  sixth 
day,  which  was  called  Tacchus,  was  the  chief  day  of  the  Eleusinia. 
On  this  day  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  carried  in  procession  with  songs  and  shouting  from  the 
Cerameicus  to  Eleusis,  and  back  again  ou  the  following  day,  which 
was  named  the  'return  of  the  fully-initiated'  (voorownv  01  <hr<iirTai). 
According  to  Herodotus  this  procession  was  not  uncommonly 
attended  by  at  least  30,000  persons.  The  seventh  day  was  called 
Epidauria,  in  honour  of  ^Esculapius,  who  did  not  arrive  from  Epidaurus 
to  be  initiated  until  after  the  return  of  the  Epoptse.  The  ninth  day 
wag  called  irAj^iox1''?'  The  ceremony  of  this  day  consisted  in  the 
symbolical  overturning  of  two  vessels  filled  with  wine.  Those 
initiated  at  the  lesser  mysteries  were  called  pvffTai,  from  fivia  '  to 
close  up,'  because  they  were  bound  to  strict  silence  ;  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies  were  called  l*6*Tai  or 
ftpopoi,  '  contemplators,'  because  they  had  been  admitted  to  see  the 
sacred  objects ;  they  were  also  hailed  as  happy  and  fortunate  (f  iiSaifuivfs, 
cA/3ioi).  In  what  the  initiation  consisted  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  fanciful  speculation.  The  probability  is  that  there  was, 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  many  of  the  best  ancient  as  well  as 
recent  writers,  a  setting  forth  of  a  higher  and  purer  moral  faith,  with 
the  adumbration  of  a  resurrection  to  a  future  and  happier  life.  Every 
Athenian  was  obliged  to  pass  through  these  ceremonies  once  in  the 
covirse  of  his  life.  Bastards,  slaves,  and  prostitutes,  as  well  as 
strangers,  and  in  later  time  Christians  and  Epicureans,  were  excluded 
from  the  Eleusinia.  To  reveal  any  of  the  mysteries,  or  to  apply  to 
private  purposes  any  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  was  considered  a 
capital  crime. 

The  great  temple  of  Demeter,  erected  in  the  place  of  an  earlier 
one  burned  by  the  Persians,  was  commenced  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
by  Ictinus  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  finished  by  Philo 
under  the  auspices  of  Demetrius  Phalerius.  It  was  the  largest,  and 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  finest  in  Greece.  From  the 
researches  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
the  cella,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  appears  to  have  been  166  feet 
square,  and  to  have  had  in  front  a  magnificent  portico  of  12  Doric 
columns,  each  6£  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  erected 
by  Philo.  This  great  temple  occupied  the  eaRtern  extremity  of  the 
rocky  height  on  which  stood  the  Acropolis  of  Eleusis.  The  town 
itself  occupied  a  triangular  space,  each  side  being  about  500  yards  in 
length,  lying  between  the  hill  and  the  shore.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  the  extremities  of  which,  as  was  common  in  Greek  military 
architecture,  were  carried  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  moles,  which 
sheltered  a  small  circular  artificial  harbour.  Eleusis  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  under  the  Romans,  owing  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  Roman  nobles  sought  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  A.D.  396,  and  from  that  time  it  ceases 
to  be  mentioned  in  history.  When  Spor  and  Wheler  visited  the  site 
in  1676  it  was  entirely  deserted.  Some  years  later  a  few  inhabitants 
collected  about  it ;  and  the  spot  occupied  by  the  great  temple  is  now 
the  centre  of  a  village  called  Lepsina,  until  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  to  which  the  ancient  name  has  been  since  restored,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  recent  law,  by  which  the  principal  localities  of  Greece  are 
to  be  in  future  called  by  their  ancient  and  classical  names.  Eleugis  is 
now  a  considerable  village.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  inclosure  of 
the  great  temple  there  are  some  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  propylseum,  of 
nearly  the  same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  other  works  on  the  Acropolis;  portions  of  a  small  temple  40  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  probably  that  of  Artemis  Propylaea,  &c.  A 
finely  executed  colossal  marble  bust,  supposed  by  some  authorities  to 
be  that  of  Persephone,  was  brought  from  Eleusis  in  1801  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 

(Leake ;  Wordsworth  ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Greece, 
1854.) 

ELEUTHERA.     [BAHAMAS.] 

ELGIN,  Elginshire,  Scotland,  the  county  town,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  and  market  town,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
plain,  in  57°  39'  N.  lat.,  3°  32'  W.  long.  The  small  river  Lossie  winds 
round  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  substantial  bridges.  Elgin  is  145  miles  N.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  64  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  in  1851  was 
6383.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  and  12  councillors. 
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Conjointly  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverury,  Kiutore,  and  Peterhead,  it 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Elgin,  called  anciently  Helgyn,  of  which  many  derivations  are  given, 
most  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fortress  or  castle  on  the  top  of 
Lady  Hill.  With  the  ancient  fortress  (a  royal  castle  prior  to  the  time 
of  William  tha  Lion,  in  1188),  its  old  jail  and  still  more  ancient 
church  of  St.  Giles  (its  patron  saint)  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  cathedral  and  canons'  houses  at  the  east  end,  Elgin  was  a  kind  of 
ancient  Edinburgh  on  a  small  scale.  The  modern  public  buildings  in 
the  town  are  numerous.  Gray's  Hospital,  for  the  sick  poor  of  the 
town  and  county,  is  entirely  supported  from  funds  left  for  the  purpose 
by  Alexander  Gray,  Esq.  It  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  Grecian 
portico  and  a  cupola ;  it  stands  in  a  commanding  and  healthy  situa- 
tion at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  A  small  pauper  lunatic 
asylum,  built  in  1834,  is  within  the  grounds  of  the  hospital.  A  pillar 
erected  to  the  memory  of  George,  the  last  of  the  dukes  of  Gordon,  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  Lady  Hill,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  A 
public  fountain  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  jail ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  High-street,  on  the  site  of  old  St.  Giles,  the  ancient  church  of 
Elgin,  is  the  new  parish  church,  an  elegant  structure,  erected  in  1828. 
The  Elgin  Institution  was  built  from  and  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  munificent  legacy  of  the  late  General  Andrew  Anderson,  who  left 
70.000/.  for  "  the  support  of  the  aged  and  the  education  of  youth  " 
belonging  to  the  town  and  county  of  Elgin.  It  is  a  handsome  quad- 
rangular building,  surmounted  with  a  circular  tower  and  a  dome,  is 
constructed  of  freestone,  and  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and 
sculptured  figures.  The  building  and  grounds  cover  an  area  of  about 
three  acres.  There  are  10  old  people  and  44  children  living  within 
the  building,  and  in  the  school  there  are  about  200  children  receiving 
education  gratuitously.  The  court-house  for  the  sheriff  and  burgh 
courts  is  a  new  building.  The  jail  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Elgin  and  Morayshire  Museum  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago  by 
private  subscription.  A  small  but  neat  Episcopal  chapel  with  a 
parsonage,  and  the  Mason  Lodge,  or  Assembly  rooms,  are  situated  in 
North-street.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  new  and  handsome 
gothic  chapel.  The  covered  market-place  just  erected  supplies  ample 
accommodation  for  the  market  traffic.  The  buildings  of  the  Elgin 
Academy  are  poor ;  but  the  seminary  confers  great  advantages  upon 
the  community.  The  scholars  are  under  the  care  of  teachers  of 
Latin,  mathematics,  and  English,  whose  salaries  are  partially  secured 
by  an  endowment.  There  are  in  the  town  an  Infant  school,  a  Trades 
school,  a  scientific  association,  a  mechanics  society,  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  corn-market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  Lossiemouth  is  the  sea-port  to  Elgin.  The  industrial 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  means  of  communication  are 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  county.  [ELGINSHIRE.] 

The  charter  erecting  Elgin  into  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  by 
Alexander  II.  in  1234.  At  an  early  period  the  neighbourhood  was 
adorned  with  extensive  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  cathedral 
was  first  built  in  1224,  but  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  '  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch,'  son  of  Robert  II.,  in  1390.  The  ruins  now  extant  are  those  of 
the  second  cathedral,  a  magnificent  structure,  erected  in  1414.  Its 
length  of  264  feet,  breadth  at  the  transept  of  114  feet,  and  central 
tower  of  198  feet,  give  some  idea  of  what  its  size  and  extent  must 
have  been ;  while  the  ground-plan,  studded  with  bases  of  pillars,  and 
the  numerous  carved  stones,  indicate  that  considerable  taste  and  skill 
had  been  exercised  in  its  erection.  A  college  was  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  and  included  within  its  walls  the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
bishop  and  those  of  22  canons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Gray  friars,  and  on  a  hill  west  from  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Communication  from  Elgin.) 

ELGINSHIRE,  called  MORAYSHIRE,  as  it  formed  the  central 
part  of  Moray,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  Scotland  was  anciently 
divided,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  Gram- 
pian Mountains  and  the  Moray  Frith,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Moray 
Frith,  W.  and  S.  by  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Inverness,  and  E.  by 
Banffshire.  Inverness-shire  intersects  the  county,  and  cuts  off  a  small 
portion  of  its  southern  extremity.  Elginshire  is  situated  between 
57°  10'  and  57°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  and  3°  45'  W.  long. ;  its 
extreme  length  is  58J  miles,  and  extreme  breadth  26  miles.  The  area 
of  the  county  is  531  square  miles,  or  340,000  statute  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  38,959.  This  county  unites  with  Nairnshire  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Coast-line. — The  line  of  sea-coast  extends  upwards  of  30  miles,  and 
presents  in  the  middle  portion  bold  precipitous  rocks  of  sandstone, 
with  a  few  detached  pieces,  as  the  '  Holyman  Skerries,'  lying  seaward. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  line  are  for  several  miles  formed  of  vast 
mounds  and  raised  beaches  of  sand  and  gravel.  Several  small  harbours 
are  situated  along  the  coast-line.  On  the  east,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spey,  lie  Kingston  and  Garmouth.  The  Spey  is  not  ordinarily  navi- 
gable even  by  the  smallest  craft,  and  can  only  be  entered  at  high  tide. 
The  lighthouse  on  Covesea  Skerries  Point  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Scottish  lighthouses ;  it  has  a  revolving  light.  Westward  of  the  light- 
house lie  the  Caves  of  Covesea,  in  former  times  the  resort  of  smugglers. 
They  consist  of  large  natural  excavations  in  the  sandstone  cliff,  and 
are  remarkable  from  their  number,  size,  and  intricate  windings. 
Hopemau  is  a  fishing-village  with  a  small  harbour.  Burghead,  tha 
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Mart  marked  UK!  commanding  poiut  on  the  Elginshire  coast,  wu  the 
lut  itruughold  of  the  Duel  in  thii  part  of  Scotland,  and  U  suppocod 
to  hare  been  a  Roman  station.  Several  vestige*  of  antiquity  are  still 
to  be  teen  here,  at  the  '  Roman  Well '  or  bath,  and  remain*  of  gravel- 
mound*  raised  for  defence.  At  the  harbour  of  Burghead,  where 
•team-vessels  from  London,  Leith,  and  Sutherland  touch,  there  are 
11  feet  of  water  at  neap-tides,  and  14  feet  at  spring-tides.  Fiudhorn, 
the  sea-port  for  the  burgh  of  Forres  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
county,  stands  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Fiudhorn,  and  at  the  north 
side  of  a  large  shallow  bay. 

Surface  and  Gnlogy. — The  portion  of  the  county  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Moray  Frith,  and  averaging  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  U  flat, 
and  characterised  by  its  light  and  gravelly  soil,  with  occasional  ri<U-'-< 
of  clay,  and  protrusions  of  the  underlying  rocks,  which  are  subordinate 
beds  of  the  old  red-sandstone  formation.  In  a  few  spot*  may  be  seen 
traces  of  oolite,  with  its  characteristic  fossil*.  Except  some  sterile 
sands  clone  by  the  sea  and  the  Loch  of  Spynie,  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  flat  or  '  How  of  Moray '  is  occupied  by  cultivated  fields,  of 
which  wheat  is  the  staple  production,  or  by  thriving  plantations  of 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  hardwood.  Gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock  south- 
ward to  the  confines  of  Banff  and  Inverness  shires,  forming,  with  its 
associated  granite,  beds  of  limestone,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  many 
high  and  rugged  hills,  which  shelter  numerous  fertile  valleys.  Modern 
plantations  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Morayshire. 
Around  Elgin,  and  at  Covesea,  and  in  sever.il  other  localities,  are 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  sandstone  of  every  degree  of  hardness  and 
texture,  and  of  many  tints  of  colour,  from  the  fine  rosy  hue  of  Newton 
to  the  deep  yellow  of  BishopmilL  The  county  otherwise  is  destitute 
of  mineral  productions  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  supplies  of  peat 
and  wood  which  it  affords,  the  inhabitants  have  to  depend  for  fuel 
upon  the  coal-fields  of  the  south.  Lime  is  imported  in  Urge  quantities 
from  the  same  quarter. 

Hydrography,  Cvuimunicatiunt,  <i-c. — The  only  portion  of  Elginshire 
that  touches  the  sea  is  the  coast-line  already  described.  The  rivers 
belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  county,  are  the  Spty,  the  Findhorn, 
and  the  Lossie,  with  some  of  their  tributaries.  The  '  rapid  Spey ' 
rises  in  Badenoch,  a  district  of  Inverness-shire,  and  is  said  to  drain 
about  800,000  acres.  In  its  course  through  Elginshire  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ncthy,  the  Dulnan,  and  the  Avon  ;  after  the  junction  of  the  Avon 
the  Spey  becomes  much  more  impetuous  than  before.  The  river  runs 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county, 
and,  from  its  numerous  windings,  its  course  is  nearly  100  miles  long, 
the  direct  distance  being  only  75  miles.  The  Spey  winds  its  course 
through  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  rises  among  the  sterile 
hills  of  Badenoch,  and  passes  the  sylvan  retreats  of  Hothiemnrcliua 
and  Castle  Grant  •  its  banks  are  adorned  by  the  mansions  of  Ballin- 
dalloch,  Elchies,  Aberlour,  Arndilly,  and  Orton,  and  it  waters  the 
valleys  of  Dipple,  Dundurcas,  Rothes,  Dondoleith,  and  Dalvey.  Ita 
finest  portion  U  that  which  lies  between  the  villages  of  Rothes  and 
Aberlour,  and  which  has  the  iron  bridge  of  Croigellochie  as  its  centre. 
The  Findlwrn  rises  among  the  Monadleadh  Hills  in  Inverness-shire, 
and  in  its  course  passes  through  a  succession  of  rugged  hills  and 
wooded  dales,  alternating  with  rock  and  meadow.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  stream,  which  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  traverses  Elgin- 
shire, where  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Fiudhorn  Harbour ;  it  is  a  broad 
and  shallow  stream,  being  navigable  only  for  small  craft  when  the  tide 
has  risen.  The  scenery  of  Dumphail  and  Relugas,  on  the  Durie,  a 
tributary  of  the  Findhorn,  is  much  admired  by  tourists.  Salmon  are 
caught  in  the  river  Findhorn.  The  Lottie  runs  between  the  Spey  and 
the  Findhorn,  traversing  the  central  part  of  the  county.  The  deep 
ravines  in  its  course  are  often  exceedingly  picturesque.  This  river 
rises  in  the  hills  between  Dallas  and  Strathspey.  In  its  lower  course 
it  becomes  more  winding  than  either  the  Spey  or  the  Findhorn.  It 
is  joined  by  the  Lochty,  or  Blackburn,  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Elgin,  and  after  sweeping  round  the  north  side  of  that  town,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  Barflathill,  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Lossie- 
mouth,  or  Stotfieldhead  Harbour.  Near  its  influx  the  Lossie  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Loch  of  Spynie.  The  circumference  of  this 
Loch  and  the  quality  of  iU  waters  have  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods.  An  underlying  bed  of  marine  shells  shows  it  to  have  been 
once  one  of  the  bert-furnished  and  most  extended  oyster  and  cockle- 
beds  in  Scotland.  After  it  had  been  separated  from  the  sea  and  con- 
1  into  a  lake  or  lagoon,  the  salt  or  brackish  water  gave  place  to 
the  fresh,  which  destroyed  all  the  marine  mollusks,  and  nourished  for 
age.  Urge  masse*  of  Tfplut  and  Cyperacetr,  with  their  attendant 
•peciea.  At  various  times  the  water*  of  the  Loch  have  been  partially 
drained  off,  and  considerable  portions  of  land  have  been  recUimed 
and  cultivated.  In  August,  1829,  m«morable  a*  the  era  of  the  '  Moray 
floods,  the  water,  in  the  Loch  ro«  so  high  as  to  carry  off  the  floodgate 
at  the  mouth  of  th.  small  canal  by  which  the  superfluous  waterVas 
allowed  to  -caps.  ThU  has  never  been  replacecf ;  and  consequently 
the  lower  part  of  the  Loch  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  The  Loch  of 
Spynie  is  a  favourite  resort  for  hosU  of  wild  fowl,  particularly  of  the 
migratory  sorts.  Lochindorb,  with  its  island,  and  remains  of  a  royal 
castle,  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  county 
It  abounds  with  excellent  trout,  a*  doe*  the  Loch  of  Glenmore,  in 
Abemethy,  which  however  exceU  Lochindorb  in  scenery,  as  it  lies  in 
•>  wall-wooded  valley.  Loch  Nabo,  between  Fochabers  and  Elgin, 


Lochs  Trevie,  Dallas,  and  Noir,  near  the  sources  of  the  Loasie,  are 
also  habitats  of  the  trout. 

The  leading  lines  of  road  are  those  from  Elgin  to  Forres;  from 
Elgin  to  Lossiemouth ;  from  Orion,  on  the  Spey,  to  Elgin;  from 
Elgin  to  Burghead ;  from  Burghead  to  Forres ;  from  Forces  to 
Grautown.  Within  the  hut  thirty  year*  good  cross  roads  have  been 
constructed  in  every  direction  over  the  county.  Except  in  the  winter 
sail  regularly  from  one  or  more  of  the  Elginshire 


ports,  particularly  Uurghead,  to  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
Inverness,  Crouiarty,  luvergordou,  and  GoUpie.  There  is  neither 
canal  nor  railway  in  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  AyricuUure.—Tke  climate  of  Elginshire  is  salubrious. 
The  open,  sandy,  and  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  great 
natural  drain,  and,  unlike  the  »tr»ng  clays  of  tlie  adjoining  counties, 
prevents  the  stagnation  a:id  consequent  evaporation  .vhich 

loads  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  and  reduces  the  temperature. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea 
level,  and  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  cold  and  moist  winds  from  the 
German  Ocean  as  Bnillf  and  Aberdeen,  and,  being  surrounded  on  nil 
sides,  except  the  north,  by  mountains  which  attract  the  clouds,  il  In. 
the  reputation  of  having  forty  days  of  fair  weather  more  than  tl.r 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  greatest  differences  as  to  the  quantity 
and  duration  of  snow  are  observed  between  the  higher,  or  southern, 
and  the  lower,  or  northern  divisions  of  the  county.  While 
operation  in  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  without  interruption  along 
the  coast  and  for  miles  into  the  interior,  yet  among  the  hills,  south  of 
the  line  where  wheat  con  bo  profitably  cultivated,  the  ground  HOIUC- 
timcs  remains  for  months  together,  either  covered  with  snow  or  bound 
by  frost,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  ploughshare.  In  Elginshire, 
us  indued  on  the  whole  cost  coast  of  Scotland,  spring  is  the  most  severe 
mid  trying  season.  Alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  with  prevailing 
cast  winds,  frequent  snow  showers,  and  late  frosts  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  this  season.  Occasionally  north-westerly  winds 
occur,  which  blow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  continue  for  three  or 
four  days  at  a  time. 

In  the  lower  or  northern  division  of  Elginshire  wheat  is  the  staple 
produce  of  the  arable  land,  in  the  upper  districts  the  staple  is  oats. 
Its  capability  to  grow  and  ripen  wheat  curly  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  northern  district,  which  was  anciently  reputed  to 
be  the  '  granary  of  Scotland.'  Drill  husbandry  was  early  adopted  ou 
the  larger  farms,  and  now  universally  prevails.  Under  the  dn 
and  example  of  the  Morayshire  Former's  Club,  instituted  in  17'Jlt,  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  the  most  improved  agri- 
cultural implements,  have  becu  introduced.  Drainage  has  been  largely 
and  systematically  carried  out  on  most  farms.  Turnips  thrive  well  in 
all  parts  of  the  county ;  Swedish  turnips  have  been  more  extensively 
cultivated  of  late  years,  and  mangel  wurzel  has  been  introduced.  Oil 
every  farm,  however  small,  a  regular  rotation  is  stipulated  for  by  tho 
proprietor,  and  includes  a  green  crop  or  cleansing  once  every  four, 
five,  or  six  years.  The  great  majority  of  forms  are  oompar.r 
small — from  50  to  100  acres — but  some  contain  from  400  to  600 
acres.  The  almost  universal  term  of  lease  is  19  years.  The  cattle 
chiefly  used  in  Elginshire  are  the  short-horned,  and  crosses  of  that 
breed  with  the  old  stocks  of  the  district  Sheep  husbandry  is  extend- 
ing over  the  lower  port  of  the  county.  In  tho  higher  part  of  the 
county  the  farms  usually  have  extensive  pastures  attached,  which  are 
better  adapted  for  grazing  cattle  than  the  lower  districts.  lu  the 
low.-r  ports  the  flocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  Cheviot  and 
Leicester  breeds,  with  their  crosses ;  while  the  block-faced  variety  are 
found  in  the  remoter  glens  and  hills.  Large  flocks  of  these  In 
are  brought  down  to  winter  in  the  more  genial  valleys  near  to,  and 
opening  upon,  the  low  country.  The  horses  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  by  careful  crossing,  have  been  greatly  improved,  Tho 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  swine  has  also  been  very  marked.  Thu 
dense  population  of  the  villages  along  the  shore  ilepmd  upon  tin: 
produce  of  the  fisheries  for  their  subsistence.  The  herring  finh> 
July  and  August  is  their  harvest,  and  affords  abundant  employment 
for  about  six  weeks.  Of  late  years  tho  white  fish  (elm-ily  cod  and 
haddock),  have  been  cured  and  exported  to  the  London  and  other 
markets. 

Toifut,  VlUaga,  <tc. — There  are  two  royal  burghs  in  this  county, 
and  Founts.  Besides  the  places  already  referred  to  as  situated 
on  the  coast,  the  following  villages  may  bo  noticed  : — JIMu/,, 
small  village  separated  from  Elgin  by  the  Lossie,  contains 
grain-mills.  Some  good  villa  residences  ore  situated  on  the  north 
bank,  which  overhangs  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  l.l_;iu 
and  the  range  of  the  Mauocli  which  lies  southward.  I'ockabcn,  a. 
burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Bcllio,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  villages  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  tho  centre  of  the  village 
is  a  fine  open  square  in  which  are  the  parish  church  and  an  Episcopal 
chapel  Miln's  Institution  for  the  free  education  of  tho  youth  of  the 
parish,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture. The  chief  ornament*  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  locally 
situated  in  Banflshirc,  are  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Gordon  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  A'inyiton  is  on  the  Spey,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fish  rivers  in  Scotland.  Of  late  years  the  rent  of  the  fishing 
in  the  Spey,  which  was  at  one  time  80001.  a  year,  has  been  some  20(>0{. 
or  3000/.  lower.  The  fish  hava  bvun  decreasing  in  number  as  well  as  in 
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MZO.  Kingston  is  the  chief  ship-building;  station  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Losiiemouth,  or  Stotfieldhead  Harbour,  in  the  parish  of  Drainy,  is  the 
chief  sea-port  for  Elgin,  the  county  town,  which  lies  5.J  miles  inland. 
A  new  harbour  was  completed  in  1839.  It  has  two  inner  basins. 
The  depth  at  its  entrance  at  low  water  spring  tides  is  under  4  feet ; 
the  rise  of  tide  at  springs  is  11  feet;  at  neaps,  8  feet,  and  sometimes 
10  feet.  There  are  many  residences  of  proprietors  and  mansions  dis- 
persed throughout  Elginshire,  as  Dalvey,  Brodie,  Sloy,  and  Kincorth 
on  the  Findhorn  ;  Sanquhar  House,  Invererne,  Grangehall,  Lea  Park, 
and  Drumdran,  in  the  vicinity  of  Forres ;  Elchies,  and  Orton  House 
on  the  Spey ;  and  Innea  House,  Duffus  House,  Gordonston,  Grant 
Lodge,  Milton  Brodie,  Bromoriston,  Westerton,  Pitgavenuy,  Findrassie, 
Palmercross,  Inverugie,  and  Newton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin. 

Divisions,  <tc. — The  whole  county  is  included  in,  and  forms  part  of, 
the  Synod  of  Moray.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Education,'  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that,  BO  far  as  was  ascer- 
tained, there  were  then  in  the  county  64  places  of  worship,  of  which 
25  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  20  to  the  Free  Church,  8  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  4  to  the  Independents,  3  to  Episco- 
palians, 2  to  Baptists,  and  2  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  62  of  these  64 
places  of  worship  the  number  of  sittings  is  stated  at  28,293.  The 
number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  96,  of  which  65  were  public 
schools,  with  4649  scholars,  and  31  were  private  schools,  with  1077 
(scholars.  Of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  61,  with  4213  scholars.  Of 
these  schools  22  were  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  18  with 
the  Free  Church,  and  8  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hiitory,  Antiquities. — The  names  of  many  places  in  the  county  are 
'ic  origin.  The  situation  and  climate  of  Elginshire  caused  it  to 
be  early  visited  and  occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  who,  under 
their  sea  kings,  roamed  over  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The  early 
history  of  Moray  is  closely  connected  with  their  inroads  and  settle- 
ments, which  have  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion which  Elginshire,  along  with  the  eastern  counties,  shows  in  the 
language,  features,  names,  and  habits  of  its  population,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  About 
1160  Malcolm  IV.  entered  the  province  of  Moray,  and  subdued  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  transferring  many  of  them,  it  is 
said,  to  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Subsequent  to  this  there  is 
little  in  the  provincial  history  distinct  from  that  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Elginshire  the  ruins  of  Elgin  cathedral 
hold  the  first  place.  [ELGIN.]  The  Priory  of  Pluscarden,  situated 
seven  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  was  founded  in  1230  for 
Cistercian  monks.  In  1460  the  priory  was  assigned  to  another 
order  of  the  regular  clergy.  The  ruins,  which  are  very  picturesque, 
stand  in  a  well-wooded  glen.  The  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  two  miles  X.E. 
from  Forres,  once  a  noble  structure,  now  exhibits  but  a  few  scattered 
ruin*.  This  establishment  was  largely  endowed,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a  mitred  abbot.  The  oldest  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
'•'unity  of  which  there  are  any  remains  is  the  church  of  Birnie. 
Standing  on  a  small  isolated  knoll  this  structure  appears  to  have 
been  raised  prior  to  1224,  when  the  first  Elgin  cathedral  was  built. 
It  is  of  early  Norman  style.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray  are  buried  in  it.  It  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church.  The 
Bi.shop's  Palace  at  Spynie,  his  town  house,  close  by  the  cathedral,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Grayfriars,  are  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The 
other  objects  of  antiquity  in  Elginshire  are  Randolph's  Hall,  in 
Darnaway  Castle,  a  room  89  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad,  with  its  lofty 
roof  of  oak,  which  was  built  by  Randolph,  Regent  of  Scotland,  in 
the  time  of  David  Bruce  :  in  it  Queen  Mary  held  her  court  in  1564  ; 
the  castles  of  Old  Duffus,  Dallas,  Rothes,  and  Dunphail ;  and  the 
towera  of  Burgie,  Blervie,  Aslisk,  and  Coxton. 

Industry. — The  inhabitants  of  Elginshire  are  chiefly  dependent  on 
agriculture.  The  land  is  cultivated  either  by  the  tenant  and  his 
family,  or  by  servants,  male  and  female,  engaged  every  six  months. 
The  only  factory,  properly  so  called,  is  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin, 
where  about  50  of  the  population  of  the  town  are  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  tweeds,  tartans,  plaids,  &c.  One  of  the  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  county  is  that  of  whisky,  there  being  seven  distilleries  in 
constant  work.  Two  breweries  at  Elgin  and  one  at  Forres  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Elgin  ale  and  table-beer  have  been  long  in  repute. 
At  Elgin  there  are  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  and  two  rope  works.  A  brick 
and  tile  work  is  carried  on  near  the  Loch  of  Spynie.  In  1851  there 
were  two  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Elgin  and  Forres.  The  amount 
owing  to  depositors  on  20th  November  1851  was  28,540k  Os.  8d. 

ELHAM,  Kent,  a  small  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Elham,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Stour,  in  51°  10' 
N.  lat.,  1°  6'  E.  long.,  distant  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Canterbury,  and 
65  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  London.  Tho  population  of  the  parish  of 
Elham  in  1851  was  1207.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Elham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,928  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  18,680.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
edifice;  the  body  of  the  church  is  of  the  transition  from  the  Norman 
to  the  early  English  styles;  the  clerestory,  the  roof,  and  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel  are  perpendicular;  the  tower  is  decorated. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  aud  Bryanites ;  National 
aud  British  schools;  and  a  Free  school,  founded  in  1727. 

(Handed,  Kent ;  Communication  from  Elham.) 


ELIMBERIS.     [Aura.] 

ELIS  or  ELBA,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  included  between 
Achaia,  Arcadia,  Messeuia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  coast-lino 
extended  from  the  river  Larassus  in  the  promontory  Araxus  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  on  the  south :  on  the  cast  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Arcadian  Mountains,  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Elis  was  originally  divided  into  three  parts,  the  northern  called 
hollow  Elis  (KOI'AJJ  TH\is),  the  middle  called  Pisatis,  and  the  southern 
Triphylia.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  the  Epeans 
and  Pylians,  who  occupied  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus from  Araxus  to  Taygetum,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  tribes  being  on  a  line  with  Cape  Ichthys.  (Leake's  '  Morea,' 
ii.  p.  182.)  The  chief  towns  of  the  Epeans  were,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  Elis  and  Buprasium.  ('  Iliad,'  B.  615,  T  630.)  The  Eleans 
were  the  first  people  in  the  Peloponnesus  who  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  Dorian,  invasion,  as  their  territory  was  the  landing-place  of 
the  invaders,  and  was  assigned  by  t1  em  to  their  ally  the  jEtolian 
Oxylus,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  jEtolus,  the  son  of 
Endymion,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Epeans.  Oxylus  and  his  new 
subjects  conquered  Pisa  and  Olympia,  where  the  Olympian  games 
were  established  about  B.C.  1104,  though  they  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  Corcobus  gained  the  prize  in  B.C.  776.  Those  games 
exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  subsequent  destinies  of 
Elis.  The  reverence  with  .which  the  Greeks  in  general  regarded  this 
festival  was  extended  to  the  country  in  which  it  took  place,  aud  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Olympia  aud  Elis  were 
always  free  from  the  ravages  of  war  so  long  as  the  games  maintained 
their  respectability.  In  the  earlier  periods  the  Pisatans  sometimes 
presided  over  the  celebration  of  the  games ;  but  the  wars  between 
Messenia  aud  Sparta  enabled  the  Eleans  to  form  a  very  intimate 
connection  with  the  Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understanding 
that  the  intervening  sea-coast  should  be  divided  between  the  two 
powers ;  the  resistance  of  the  Pisatans  only  brought  upon  them  the 
destruction  of  their  city,  B.C.  572,  which  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history,  and  the  annexation  of  all  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  to  Elis. 
The  harmony  between  Elis  aud  Sparta  continued  uninterrupted 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  till  the  peace  of  Nicias  B.C.  421,  when 
the  Spartans  assisted  the  Lepreatse  in  their  revolt  against  the  Eleans, 
and  the  latter  endeavoured  to  avenge  this  interference  by  excluding 
the  Spartans  from  the  Olympic  games.  After  some  years  of  mis- 
understanding, they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  Spartan  alliance 
by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  which  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  political  importance.  In  B.C.  365  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Arcadians,  which  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  southern 
territories.  The  Eleans  were  firm  supporters  of  the  >35tolians  during 
the  social  war,  and  never  joined  the  Achojau  league.  Under  the 
Romans  Elis  continued  to  possess  a  measure  of  prosperity,  until 
the  suppression  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Theodosius  in  A.D.  394. 
In  396  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  Alaric.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  country  was  occupied  by  Gottfried  of  Villehardouin  and  other 
military  adventurers,  who  built  several  fortresses,  around  which 
small  towns  grew  up.  Elis  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  has  now  lost  nearly  all  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  is  a 
poor  and  thinly  peopled  district ;  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
in  it  being  the  small  town  of  Pyrgos,  which  has  an  appearance  of 
considerable  industry  and  activity,  it  being  the  mart  from  which 
the  produce  of  the  country  is  exported  and  European  goods  aro 
received. 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  an  almost  unbroken  sandy  level ;  the  only 
protection  for  vessels  being  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  promontories  of 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  and  Ichthys.  From  the  nature  of  the  coast  the 
numerous  small  streams  are  prevented  by  narrow  sand-banks  from 
entering  the  sea  and  form  shallow  stagnant  lagoons,  which  produce 
constant  malaria  and  render  the  coast  almost  uninhabitable.  During 
the  summer  months  openings  are  made  in  the  sand-banks,  and  the 
lagoons  become  speedily  filled  with  fish,  which  are  readily  taken : 
this  kind  of  fishing  is  believed  to  have  been  also  practised  hero  in 
ancient  times.  The  fish  are  salted  and  cured  on  the  spot,  and  largely 
exported.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Elis  was  Cylleue,  which  Colonel 
Leake  supposes  to  be  the  modern  C'larenza.  ('  Travels  in  the  Morea,' 
ii.  p.  174.)  The  surface  of  the  country  is  considerably  diversified, 
but  has  a  general  elevation  from  the  coast  westward;  the  country 
consisting  in  fact  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  Mountains. 
Towards  the  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  in  the  valleys  and  meadows  it  is 
argillaceous,  or  a  rich  mould ;  and  stone  is  found  only  in  the 
mountains.  (Leake,  ii.  p.  179.)  The  territory  was  more  fertile  than 
any  other  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  very  populous,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  one  in  Greece  which  produced  flax ;  for  which  indeed 
the  plain  of  Gastuni  is  still  celebrated.  A  great  quantity  of  finn 
timber,  especially  oak,  still  grows  in  Elis ;  wheat  and  cotton  are 
cultivated.  Horses,  cattle,  and  oxen  were  reared  in  large  numbers 
in  ancient  Elis.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (Rofea),  which 
flows  along  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  through  the  centre  of  Elis,  and 
the  Peneius  (Gastuni).  Its  chief  mountain,  Pholoe,  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  poetry  and  mythology.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  all  the  highlands  of  Elis  north  of  the  river  Alpheius. 

Tho  plains   of  Elis  were   interspersed  with   numerous  unwalled 
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town*  and  villages;  the  only  fortified  city  wni  tlia  cipiul  Klin. 
Thin  city  wa*  originally  called  Ephyra,  and,  according  to  Colonel 
Leake,  changed  it*  name  in  the  time  of  Oxylus.  It  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  now  called  Kaloskopi  (the  Venetian  '  Belvidere'), 
on  which  wu  the  acropolis  of  the  city.  In  the  ancient  city  was  a 
famous  gymnasium,  the  largest  in  Greece,  in  which  tho  athlebe  who 
contended  in  the  Olympic  game*  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  month'* 
preparatory  tr  .inin  .•.  There  were  beaide*  several  temple*  and  stops,  a 
theatre,  in  the  agora  (which  also  serred  as  a  hippodrome)  were  various 
i ;  and  on  the  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena  in  which  was  a 


Coin  of  Klin. 
IJriti.h  Xuscum.    Actual  Siit.     Silver.    Weight,  183f,  grains. 

statue  by  Phidias  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory.  When  Pausanios 
visited  Eli*  the  city  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  populous  in 
Greece.  Now  little  more  remains  of  it  than  "  several  masses  of  Roman 
tile  and  mortar,  with  many  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and  fragments  of 
sen!  ptiire  scattered  over  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference." 
(Leake,  i.  p.  5.)  On  its  site  are  two  or  three  collections  of  mean  houses, 
which  together  are  called  Palcopolit. 

(Leake,  Trarrlt  in  Mono, ;  Curtius,  Pcloponrutot.) 

ELIZABETGRAD.     [CHERSON.] 

RLLBHBOROUQH.    [CUMBERLAND.] 

ELLE8MKKE,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  and  Ellesmere  division  of 
Pimhill  hundred,  is  situated  in  52°  54'  N.  lat,  2°  52'  W.  long.,  distant 
19  miles  N.Jf.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  169  miles  N.W.  from  London 
by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2087.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  LichtieM. 
Ellesmere  Poor- Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  70,974  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,226. 

Ellesmere  owes  its  name  to  the  beautiful  mere  or  lake  close  to 
which  it  stand*.  The  manor  was  granted  by  King  John  to  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  who  married  Joan,  the  king's  daughter  ;  but  it 
seems  only  to  have  been  held  at  the  will  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  alienated  to  Thomas  Egerton,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  was  created  Baron  of  Ellesmere.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  castle ;  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood  is  now  used  as  a  bowling 
green.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church 
is  large,  partly  of  the  1 4th  century,  but  various  portions  are  of  later 
dates.  The  nave,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1849,  is  in  the  early  decorated 
style.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist* 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools ;  a  school  at  the 
Independent  chapel ;  a  church  school ;  a  dispensary,  a  provident 
society,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday ;  flax  and  stockings  are  the  principal  articles  sold. 
Malting  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 
The  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal  is  of  great  importance  to  the  trade 
of  the  town. 

(Communication  from  Elletmere.) 

KLLICHPO'OR,  a  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Berar,  is  situated 
in  21°  14'  N.  lat,  and  77°  19'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles  W.  from  Nag- 
pore.  It  lie*  in  the  Doab,  between  the  Sarpan  and  the  Beechun  rivers, 
which  form  a  junction  near  Ellichpoor,  anil  afterwards  fall  into  the 
Pooroa.  This  city  is  held,  together  with  a  small  surrounding  territory, 
by  a  petty  chief,  who  is  nominally  dependent  upon  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  but  is  tinder  the  protection  of  the  English.  The  palace  of 
the  chief  i*  a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  and  the  bazaars 
and  house*  in  the  vicinity  are  built  of  brick.  The  rest  of  the  city 
coosisU  of  mud  houses. 

ELI.OHK.     ICotOAM,  NORTHEKS.] 
IN  A.     (OoLD  COAST.] 

Ki.'HiA,  <,r  KLLO'RA,  a  town  situated  near  the  city  of  Dowle- 
Ubad,  in  20*  1'  N.  lat,  and  75*  13'  E.  long.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  these  being  under  British  protection.  This  place 
was  ooo*  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  to  the  excavations  near 
the  town  that  Elora  owes  iu  celebrity.  These  excavations,  which 
occur  in  a  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town,  were 
formerly  Hindoo  temples  of  great  sanctity,  although  they  are  now 
never  vwited  except  from  curiosity.  They  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  the  labour  which  they  cost  mint  have  been  prodigiously  great 
The  largest  cave,  which  i*  called  the  Kailaaa,  i*  247  feet  long  and  160 
feat  wide.  It  contain*  sculptures  of  almost  every  deity  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  most  of  them  of  colossal  ail*.  Thin  chamber  contains 
the  Oreat  Temple,  which  i*  a  monolith,  or  solid  piece  of  rock  hollowed 
out ;  it  is  103  feet  long,  and  it*  greatest  breadth  is  61  feet;  its  interior 
height  is  18  feet;  but  its  exterior  rise*  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the 


height  of  more  than  100  feet  There  are  several  other  large  temple-cave* 
in  .litlcrent  parts  of  the  mountain.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller 
excavations  without  sculptures.  The  date  of  the  excavation  of  these 
cave*  is  unknown ;  they  were  probably  constructed  at  various  times 
and  by  different  prince*. 

(Seely,  Wonderi  of  Ellora  ;  Aiiatic  Rtttartktt,  vol.  vl ;  Tratuactiont 
of  La.  Soe.  of  Bombay,  voL  iii.) 

K.I. I'll  IN,  Roscommon,  a  post  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  in  the  parish  of  Elphin,  is  situated  in  53°  50'  N.  lat,  8°  10' 
W.  long.,  distant  about  1 4  miles  N.  from  Rosoommon,  and  77  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  iu  1851  was  1229. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular  street  of  rather  mean 
houses.  The  cathedral  and  the  bishop's  palace,  which  are  seen  from 
a  considerable  distance,  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  town. 
The  cathedral  is  a  plain  bull  ling,  80  feet  long,  and  28  foel  in  breadth  ; 
it  has  a  square  tower ;  the  interior  of  the  structure  is  rather  neat 
The  bishop  s  residence  is  an  old  building  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands.  There  is  a  dispensary  here  for 
the  Carrick-on-Shannon  Poor-Law  Union.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  archdeacon,  ami 
prebendaries.     The  see  of  Elphin  was  founded  about  the  end  of  tlie 
5th  century  by  St  Patrick,  who  set  over  it  Asic  as  its  first  i 
Aaic,  like  many  others  of  the  primitive  Irish  bishops,  was  a  ili  -tin- 
guished  worker  in  metals.    Elphin  is  now  united  to  the  diocese  of 
KILMORE  and  Ardogh. 

ELSINORE,  or  ELSINEUR,  in  Danish  IIMngor,  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  Danish  island  of  Seeland,  is  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  and  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sound,  opposite  the  Swedish  town 
of  Helsingborg,  from  which  it  is  three  miles  distant,  in  66*  2'  11 
N.  lat,  12°  36'  49"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  ii 
here  the  Danish  government  collects  the  Sound  dues  from  all  merchant 
vessels  except  those  belonging  to  Sweden  and  Denmark.  [BALTIC.] 
On  a  tongue  of  land  east  of  it  is  tho  castle  and  fortress  of  Kronborg, 
the  guns  of  which  command  the  Sound  in  all  directions.  The  castle 
is  built  of  white  stone  in  the  gothic  style.  From  the  top  of  the  great 
tower  or  from  the  lighthouse  which  rises  at  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  court-yard,  fine  views  of  the  strait  and  neighbouring  countries 
may  be  obtained.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  town 
is  a  handsome  palace  called  Morienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen, 
built  upon  a  commanding  eminence  close  to  it  The  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  palace  are  open  to  the  public,  and  command  noble  views. 
Elsinore  itself  is  an  open  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  It  consists  of  a  main  street  of  considerable  length,  with  .- 
lateral  streets.  The  harbour  is  accessible  to  ships  of  small  draught 
The  town  contains  two  churches,  a  town-hall  and  high  school,  an 
infirmary  and  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  a  quarantine  establishment 
Independently  of  a  good  foreign  trade,  the  townsmen  are  eni| 
in  making  straw  hats,  arms,  refined  sugar,  brandy,  &c.,  in  j» 
cottons,  and  in  the  fisheries.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  wooden 
pier.  Elsinore  is  about  22  miles  N.  from  Copenhagen,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  electro-telegraphic  wires.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  12th  century,  and 
is  the  scene  of  Shakspere's  tragedy  of  '  Hamlet.'  Foreign  consuls 
reside  at  Elsinoro.  Caroline  Matilda,  wife  of  Christian  VII.  <>f 
Denmark,  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  adultery  in  the  castle  of 
Kronlioix  until  the  interference  of  her  brother,  George  III.  <>f  Ki^bm.l, 
procured  her  removal  to  Zcll.  Under  the  castle  are  casemates  capable 
of  holding  1000  men.  The  vaults  beneath  are  the  fabled  reside 
Holger  Danske,  the  great  mythic  hero  of  the  Danes.  Steamers  ply 
to  Copenhagen  daily,  and  Swedish,  English,  and  Russian  steamers  to 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  call  at  Elsinore.  In  hard  winters  the  Sound  is 
I'lM/.-n  MNtJ, 

ELSTER.     [ELBE.] 

Ml. STOW.    [BEDFORDSHIRE.] 

ELTHAM.     [KENT.] 

KI.VAS.    [ALEMTKJO.] 

KI.Y,  Cambridgeshire,  an  episcopal  city,  market-town,  and  the  scat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52°  24'  N.  lat,  0°  15'  E.  long., 
distant  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge,  67  miles  N.  1>\  !•'. 
London  by  rood,  and  721,  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Ely  in  1851  was  6176.  For  sanitary 
purposes  the  city  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  livings 
are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Ely 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  13  parishes  and  1  chnpclry,  with  an  area  of 


82,270  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,816. 

ly  is  the  capital  of  tl 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  county.     Ethel' 


Ely  is  the  capital  of  that  division  of  Cambridgeshire  which  is  called 


daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumberland,  retired  here  about  the  year  670,  and  soon 
founded  a  monastery,  of  which  she  became  the  abbess.     In  fe7 
abbey  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  its  revenues  wen- 
annexed  to  the  crown.     In  970  Edgar  granted  the  isle  to  KthelwoM, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  pruviileil  it 
with  monks.     After  repeated  attacks  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
inhabitants,  who  made  a  gallant  defence,  were  obliged  to  surrender ; 
many   of  them  were   put  to  the  sword,  and   most  of  the  valuable 
furniture  and  jewels  of  the  monastery  were  seized ;  but  through  tho 
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firmness  of  Theodwin,  who  had  been  made  abbot,  the  property  was 
restored. 

In  1 107  Ely  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  I.  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  surrender  of  the  monastery,  granted  a  charter  to  convert 
the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral,  by  the  title  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Undivided  Trinity.  The  cathedral  of  Ely  displays 
a  singular  mixture  of  styles  of  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
it  ia  a  noble  structure.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  transept,  which 
was  erected  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  The  nave 
and  great  western  tower  were  built  in  1174  ;  the  other  parts  were 
erected  at  different  periods  between  that  time  and  the  year  1534. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  nave  is  supported  by 
lofty  columns,  which  are  almost  without  ornament.  The  octagon 
tower  combines  solidity  with  gracefulness ;  and  the  choir  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  early  English  architecture.  The  stalls  are  beautifully 
carved.  The  Lady  chapel  is  a  most  elaborate  example  of  early 
English.  The  length  of  the  cathedral,  including  the  Galilee  porch,  is 
517  feet ;  and  the  western  tower  is  270  feet  high.  There  are  many 
interesting  monuments.  Ely  cathedral  has  been  for  several  years 
undergoing  the  most  extensive  repairs  and  restorations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  The  interior  has  been  beautifully 
restored,  and  the  works  have  been  effected  in  a  thoroughly  substantial 
and  judicious  manner. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  near  the  river  Ouse. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street ;  the  market-place,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  contains  a  commodious  corn  exchange. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  commodious  building, 
containing  in  the  central  portion  court-rooms,  in  the  south  wing  a 
chapel,  and  in  the  north  wing  an  infirmary  ;  a  house  of  correction  is 
at  the  back. 

St.  Mary's  church  is  a  handsome  building,  partly  Norman  with 
portions  of  early  English.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is 
attached  to  the  cathedral  on  the  south  side,  was  formerly  the  Lady 
ChapeL  It  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  pert'ect  buildings  of  that  age.  It  is  200  feet  in  length,  46 
feet  in  breadth,  and  60  feet  in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side- 
aisles,  but  is  supported  by  strong  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles. There  are  chapels  in  Ely  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  The 
(Jrammar  school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  appoint  the  master.  The  school  is 
free  to  24  boys,  called  king's  scholars,  who  in  addition  to  instruction 
receive  3J.  6».  8rf.  each  per  annum.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1853 
was  41.  There  are  also  National  schools,  a  Charity  school,  founded  in 
1730,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  town. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  supplies  great 
quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  butter  to  the  London  market. 
There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  for  earthenware  and  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  there  are  several  mills  in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  of 
oil  from  flax,  hemp,  and  cole-seed  ;  lime-burning  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries.  By  the  river  Ouse  and  by  canal  there  is 
water  communication  with  Cambridge,  London,  Lynn,  and  Wisbeach. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  corn  and  cattle.  The  fairs  are  on 
Ascension  Day  and  the  eight  following  days,  and  October  29th  for 
horses,  cattle,  hops,  and  Cottenham  cheese. 

The  secular  jurisdiction  formerly  possessed  by  the  bishops  of  Ely 
is  taken  away  by  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.  c.  87,  and  vested  in  the 
king,  who  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  Gustos  Rotulorum  for  the  isle. 
The  assizes  are  now  held  by  her  Majesty's  judges  who  join  the 
Norfolk  circuit. 

The  diocese  of  Ely  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  diocese 
extends  over  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  a 
part  of  Suffolk,  and  comprises  529  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  four 
archdeaconries,  Ely,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Sudbury.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  seven  canons,  five  minor  canons, 
and  a  chancellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  55001.  The 
bishop  has  considerable  patronage  at  Cambridge  ;  he  is  visitor  of  four 
colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the  mastership  and  one  fellowship  of 
Jesus  Culleze,  chooses  one  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  society  to  be 
master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  has  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  livings  in  his  gift. 

(Bentham,  Hidury  of  Ely.) 

EMBRUN.     [ALPES,  HAUTES.] 

EMDEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Aurich,  in  Hanpver,  is 
nitu.ited  in  53°  22'  3"  N.  lat.,  7°  12'  38"  E.  long.,  a  little  below  the 
outfall  of  the  Ems  into  Dollart  Bay,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  500  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  town  stands  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  bay,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ems  by  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long,  called  the  Delf  Canal,  which  was  constructed  in  1769.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  and  consists  of  Faldern,  the  old 
town,  and  two  suburbs,  which  contain  about  2250  houses.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  canals,  over  which  are  30  bridges.  Its  spacious  town-hall, 
with  an  old  armoury  and  library,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
East  Friesland.  There  are  six  churches,  of  which  three  belong  to 
Dutch  Calvinists,  one  to  French  Calvinists,  one  to  Lutherans,  and 
one  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  also  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium, 
ichools  of  navigation  and  design,  elementary  schools,  a  richly  endowed 


orphan  asylum,  a  castle  and  custom-house,  barracks,  and  societies  of 
the  fine  arts  and  national  antiquities. 

The  population  of  Emden  iu  1652  amounted  to  20,000,  and  owned 
upwards  of  600  vessels.  A  century  afterwards  the  town  had  so  much 
declined  that  the  population  did  riot  exceed  8000.  It  came  into 
the  hands  of  Holland  in  1808,  was  made  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Ostem  in  1810,  and  in  1815  was,  with  the  whole  of 
East  Friusland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
port,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  is  shallow.  Emden 
has  been  a  free  port  since  1751 ;  but  the  Delf  Canal,  which  unites 
the  harbour  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  cleansed  by  means  of  five 
inland  canals,  has  frequently  no  water  in  it,  and  can  be  entered  at 
high  water  only  ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  navigable  by  vessels  which 
draw  more  than  13  or  14  feet  water.  All  ships  of  greater  draught 
are  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes  iu  the  fine  roadstead  called  Delf, 
into  which  the  canal  opens.  There  is  a  treckshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
about  14  miles  in  length,  between  Emden  and  Aurich. 

Emden  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover;  and  ship-building 
is  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  early  as  the  year  1682  it 
had  an  African  trading  company,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
an  East  India  company.  The  herring  fishery  off  Scotland,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  place,  is  carried  on  by  four  companies, 
who  send  out  between  50  and  60  ships.  Emden  has  brandy  distilleries 
and  sawing  and  oil-crushing  mills,  besides  manufactories  of  fustian, 
cottons,  stockings,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco, 
&c.  It  has  considerable  trade  iu  linen,  thread,  corn,  butter  and 
cheese,  tallow,  wool,  hides,  &c.  Opposite  the  harbour  are  the  small 
remains  of  the  island  of  Nessa,  or  Nesaerland.  It  is  separated  from 
Delf  by  a  swampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  previously  to  the  inundations, 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  years  1277  and  1287,  formed  a 
beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  miles,  with  a  town  called  Torum, 
two  market-towns,  numerous  villages,  and  several  monasteries  and 
convents.  All  that  is  left  of  it  at  the  present  day  is  a  church  and 
five  or  six  houses,  built  on  high  mounds  of  earth,  but  protected  by 
dams  from  the  sea.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Einden 
southward  through  Liiigen  and  Osnabriick  to  the  Cologue-Mindeu 
line,  which  leads  to  Hanover. 

EMESA.     [SYRIA.] 

EMLY,  Tipperary,  a  small  market-town  which  gives  name  to  a 
bishopric,  is  situated  in  52°  25'  N.  lat.,  8°  17'  W.  long.,  about  7  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Tipperary,  and  112  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the 
Dublin  and  Cork  railway.  It  is  said  that  Emly  was  anciently  a  city 
of  some  importance,  but  it  is  now  an  insignificant  place.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  425.  The  parish  church  is  a  good  building.  The 
ruins  of  the  cathedral  present  little  of  interest.  The  see  of  Emly 
was  founded  by  St.  Ailbe,  who  died  in  tlie  year  527.  It  was  united 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel  in  1568.  The  sees  of  Cashel  and 
Emly  are  now  united  with  those  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  five 
prebendaries. 

EMMEKICH.     [DUSSELDORF.] 

EMPOLI.      [FlRENZE.] 

EMS,  the  ancient  Amisus,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany, 
which  has  its  source  iu  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  to  the  north-west  of 
Paderborn,  in  Westphalia.  From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a 
sluggish  westward  course  between  low  banks  to  Kietberg,  then  turns 
to  the  north  until  it  approaches  Harsewinkel,  where  it  bends  again  to 
the  west  past  Wahrendorf  and  Telgte,  and  thence  flows  north-westward 
to  Schutdorf,  iu  Hanover,  below  the  town  of  Rheine,  where  it  quits 
the  Prussian  territory.  At  Fuestrup,  about  5  miles  below  Telgte,  it 
ia  from  4  to  5  feet  deep ;  and  about  5  miles  lower  down  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  flat-bottomed  vessels.  It  enters  the  Hanoverian 
dominions  above  Schutdorf,  and  traverses  them  for  about  70  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  this  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it  makes 
numerous  bends,  is  due  north,  until  it  quits  the  province  of  Osnabriiuk, 
iu  passing  through  which  it  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  of  Lingen,  and  has  that  of  Meppen  on  its  right  bank.  The 
Ems  in  this  part,  though  full  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  is  so 
shallow  in  dry  weather  that  a  canal,  called  the  Ems  Canal,  has  been 
opened  from  Haukensfahe,  about  8  miles  above  Lingen,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river,  has  a  depth  of  5  feet,  and  rejoins  the  Ems  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hase  at  Meppen.  From  this  town  to  Papen- 
burg  its  bed  has  been  deepened,  so  that  in  the  shallowest  spots  it  has 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  Just  above  Papeuburg  the  river  winds  east- 
ward, and  then  inclining  somewhat  to  the  north-east  runs  on  to  Leer, 
whence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  till  it  has  passed  Vornhasen, 
and  from  this  spot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately  enters 
Dollart  Bay  in  about  53°  18'  N.  lat.  The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester 
(West)  Ems,  which  are  formed  by  the  sand-banks  Rausel  and  Borkum- 
rif,  are  the  channels  by  which  the  Euis  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
North  Sea.  Between  the  Ransel  and  Dollart  the  Ems  is  wide,  and 
separates  East  Frieslaud  from  the  Dutch  province  of  Groniugen. 
The  Ems  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  300  feet,  and  between 
the  Dutch  aud  Hanoverian  territories  its  width  varies  from  5  to  9 
miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles, 
aud  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  burden  as  high  as 
Papenburg,  where  it  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  tides.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which  passing  Osnabriick 
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WU  into  it  at  Meppen,  afUracourM  of  about  .  ',.•  An,  whu-h 

rise*  in  the  northern  part  oi  the  Tcutoburger  Walt),  mil  fall,  into  the 
Em*  a  few  mile*  above  Lingen  ;  and  the  Led*,  which  enten  Hanover 
from  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  joins  the  Em*  near  Leer,  aft.-r  a 
course  of  about  M  mile*.  On  the  left  bank  the  Em*  receive*  only  the 
little  river  Abe,  which  passes  Miinster.  The  basin  of  tlio  Km*  l>n*  an 
area  of  only  about  (000  square  miles,  the  smallest  area  of  any  of  the 
rivt  n  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

Jhllarl  Bay,  which  was  formed  by  Uie  terrible  inundation  of  1277 
[KuiiEif],  is  about  10  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  6 
iiiiK-*  across  at  its  greatest  width.  At  iU  north-western  extremity  the 
Ems  leave*  it  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part. 
It  has  been  ilowly  filling  up  for  centuries  past,  and  about  two  square 
miles  of  land  are  recovered  from  it  every  forty  years  by  pushing  out 
embankments  to  protect  the  newly-formed  alluvial  soil. 

\  R  Y  A,  a  country  in  Africa,  went  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  Antonio  Fernandez  in  the  17th  century.  Modern 
travellers  have  collected  information  respecting  it ;  according  to  which, 
this  country  is  situated  15  days'  journey  from  Basso,  on  the  Nile,  or 
twenty  day*'  from  Oondar,  between  6°  and  6'  N.  lat,  33°  and  37° 
E.  long.  It  is  described  as  more  elevated  than  all  the  countries  which 
surround  it  In  the  centre  of  the  country  is  a  group  of  very  high 
mountains  called  Kheresa;  on  its  northern  declivity  originate  the 
Kibbe  and  the  Maleg  riven,  which  fall  into  the  Abai.  The  rivers 
which  originate  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Kheresa  Mountains 
fall  into  the  Goehop.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  several  kinds  of  trees  are  found  which  bear  edible 
fruits,  and  one  of  them  is  used  for  dyeing  black.  The  coffee-tree  is 
indigenous,  and  met  with  in  such  abundance  that  the  wood  is  used  as 
fuel ;  it  attains  a  height  of  12  to  14  feet  Elephants,  giraffes,  and 
buffaloes  are  stated  to  abound,  as  well  as  some  other  kinds  of  wild 
beasts.  Civet  cats  are  so  numerous  that  civet  muak  forms  an  important 
article  of  exportation.  Gold  is  also  exported ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  it 
is  collected  in  the  country,  or  brought  to  it  from  some  distant  part  of 
Africa.  The  capital  of  Enarya  is  !?a]d-a,  which  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able place  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by 
caravans  which  come  from  Basso  nnd  from  Qondar  in  Abyssinia,  These 
Abyssinian  merchants  bring  to  Sakkn  rock-salt,  which  under  the  name 
of  'amok1'  constitutes  the  currency  of  the  country,  licads  of  different 
kinds,  several  kinds  of  cotton-goods,  copper,  daggers,  knives,  guns,  and 
kitchen  utensil*.  They  export  from  Eiiarya  coflee,  musk,  slaves,  gold, 
and  the  skins  of  lions,  panthers,  black  leopards,  and  antelopes ;  also 
ivory  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  of  Enarya  belong  to  the  widely- 
spread  nation  of  the  Gallos.  A  small  portion  of  the  population  and 
the  royal  family  are  Mohammedans ;  but  the  larger  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  still  heathens.  It  is  said  that  among  them  a  small 
number  of  Abyssinian  Christians  is  found.  (Isenberg  and  Krapf, 
Trarelt  in  Abyuinia  ;  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  X.) 

ENDEAVOUR  STRAIT.    [TORRES  STRAIT.] 

BITFIELD.     [MODLESKX.] 

KMJADIN,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  in  the  canton  of  the 
Orisons,  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  nms  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Inn  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Malaya  to  the  defile 
of  Finstermunz,  where  the  Inn  enters  the  Tyrol,  a  length  of  a'  out 
50  miles.  It  is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  the  Valais, 
and  one  of  the  finest ;  it  lies  between  the  Lepontian  aud  the  Rhietian 
Alps,  both  of  which  branch  off  from  Mount  Malaya.  The  northern 
or  I.epontUn  ridge,  which  contains  the  summits  known  by  the  names 
of  Julier  (6800  feet),  Albula  (7200  feet),  Scsletto  (8000  feet),  Ac,, 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Inn  from  those  of  the  Albula,  the  Lanquart, 
and  the  Iller,  which  flow  into  the  Rhine.  The  southern  range,  in 
which  there  are  several  glaciers,  consists  of  the  Monte  dell'  Oro  (8000 
feet),  the  Bernina  (6200  feet),  the  Casanna,  the  Fraele,  to.,  and  divides 
the  valley  of  the  Inn  from  the  Valtellino,  and  from  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Adige  in  the  Tyrol.  More  than  twenty  transverse  valleys  open 
into  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Engadin.  The  width  of  the  plain 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Engadin  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  it*  widest  parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

The   slope*  of   the   mountains  are   covered   with  pine  forests  or 

pastures.     The  Upper  Engadin  being  more  elevated  than  the  lower 

part  of  the  valley  lias  a  keener  air  ar  i  sharper  winters ;  snow  hardly 

uappears  in  June ;  winter  commcnc  ?  in  September,  and  in  the  short 

summer  frosts  at  night  are  frequ<    i.      Hero  potatoes  sometimes 

weed;  but  the  barley  harvest  is  uncertain.  The  Lower  Engadin 
enjoys  a  milder  climsto :  barley,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  and  hemp 
lowest  part  of  the  valley  flax  is  cultivated  with 
The  cherry  and  other  frail-trees  are  also  met  with.  But 
i  ,  °,f  Kn8"«Hn,  ""I  especially  of  the  upper  part  of  it, 
consists  in  its  cattle ;  its  cheese  equals  that  of  Gruyeri, radis  largely 
exported.  Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  where  they  follow  the  trade  of  pastry-cooks  and 

tome  of  them  make  money,  with  which  they  return  home 
and  build  Bne  hou.es,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  in  most  of  the 
village*.  Bands  of  Tyroles*  spread  themselves  over  the  valley  to 
make  the  hay  harvests.  Masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths  are  mostly 
foreigners.  Leather  is  imported,  while  a  quantity  of  raw  hide*  are 
exported.  Most  of  the  pastares  on  the  high  Alps  are  let  to  herdsmen  from 
Bergamo,  who  migrate  thither  with  their  cattle  in  the  summer  months. 


The  village*  of  Eugadin  are  chiefly  along  the  road  which  f 
the  course  of  the  Inn   fur  the  whole  length  of  tl;. 
leads  into  Tyrol  by  St  Uartiuabruck,  and  joins  the  high  : 
from  Italy  hy  the  •  !i  to  Innspruck.    New  roads  hav 

recently  completed  from  the  Val  Camonica  to  Tirauo  in  the  Adda,  and 
over  the  Beruina  to  Sondrio  in  the  Valtellina.  Several  paths  lead  from 
Knptdin  into  the  other  valleys  of  the  Orisons. 

Upper  Eugadin  is  divided  into  11  communes  ;  Lower  Engadin  into 
10.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  8000,  of  which 
Lower  Engadin  contains  5000.  Upper  Engadin  returns  three  mem- 
ber* and  Lower  Engadin  four  to  the  Great  Council,  or  legislature  of 
the  canton.  Every  commune  elects  its  municipal  magistrate*,  and 
each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  valley  has  its  landamman  and  its 
court  of  justice,  the  members  of  which  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

The  people  of  Engadiu  are  Reformed  Calvinists,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commune  of  Tarasp,  which  is  Catholic,  and  which  belonged  to 
Austria  till  1*01.  They  speak  the  Ladin  or  Komantoch,  a  dialect  which 
has  much  resemblance  to  Italian.  There  ore  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

M,»vlt,  or  Sekuli,  in  Lower  Engadiu,  is  the  largest  village  hi  the 
whole  valley;  it  contains  1150  inhabitants,  and  has  a  handsome 
parish  church.  Zernetz,  pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Ccmft:, 
also  in  Lower  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhabitant*.  Samaden,  which 
is  the  principal  village  of  the  Upper  Engadin,  has  about  500  inha- 
bitants, some  fine  houses,  and  three  churches.  [ORISONS.] 

ENGHIEN.    [HAI.VAULT.] 

i'N'ULAND.  The  general  description  of  this  part  of  the  island 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  GIIKAT  BRITAIN  ;  aud  that  of  Roman 
Britain  under  the  head  of  BRITANNIA.  We  here  give  a  short  account 
of  its  state  befur,  tin-  Norman  Conquest 

England,  originally  Engla-land,  Engle-land,  and  Engle-lond,  means 
the  land  of  the  Angles,  Aengles,  or  Engles.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 
the  people  who  occupied  the  south  of  Britaiu  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  by  the  names  of  the  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  each 
of  these  appellations  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension.  By  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  and  language  seem  commonly  to  be  understood 
the  nation  and  language  of  the  English  Saxons,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Saxons  of  Germany.  In  this  sense  however  we  believe  the  word 
is  altogether  a  modern  formation.  Our  ancestors  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  did  not  call  themselves  Anglo-Saxons,  as  meaning  the  English 
Saxons  or  the  Saxons  of  England.  Asser  indeed  designates  Alfred  as 
Angul-Saxonum  Rex ;  but  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
this  awkward  compound  term  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  English 
Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  English  and  the  Saxons.  When  the  Saxon 
part  of  the  population  alone  was  spoken  of,  they  were  never  called 
the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English  Saxons,  but  simply  the  Saxons,  or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  West  or  East  or  South  Saxons.  It  is  true  that 
foreigners  and  others  did  not  always  use  the  term  with  proper  dis- 
crimination. The  Wt-lsh  and  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  appear  to 
have  employed  the  designation  in  its  more  general  sense.  The 
Sassenngh  is  still  the  name  given  to  the  English  by  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  by  the  Irish,  and  by  the  Welsh;  and  anciently  the 
southern  part  of  the  present  Scotland,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  population  of  English  descent,  was  known  in  the  more  northern 
parts  by  the  name  of  Saxonia  or  Saxony.  The  prevalence  again  of 
the  term  Saxon  in  modern  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  population 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  language  then 
spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  term  English  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  language  of 
the  country  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  state  which  eventually  obtained  the  general 
sovereignty  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Conquest  having  been  a 
Saxon  state.  But  the  name  by  which  the  entire  population  was  com- 
monly described  in  those  times  by  natives  of  the  country  was  certainly 
not  the  Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  the  English ;  and  that  from  the 
earliest  date  to  which  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.  \\V  find 
the  Kentish  king  Ethclbert  subscribing  himself  to  a  charter  "  Kg.i 
Ethelbertus,  Rox  Anglorum,"  in  virtue  apparently  of  his  dignity  as 
Bretwalila,  or  supreme  monarch,  which  he  held  from  about  the  year 
589  till  his  death  in  616.  The  kings  of  Wessex,  after  they  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country,  although  their  own  state  was 
Saxon,  called  themselves,  not  kings  of  the  Saxons,  but  kings  of  the 
an>l  of  England.  From  circumstances  like  these  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  the  country  was  called  England,  and  the  people 
and  their  language  English,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

To  the  circumstances  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace  this  use 
of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-place  of  Rome,  who  grot  drew  upon  their  country  tin-  at  t 
of  Gregory,  afterwards  pope,  were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun, 
"  They  would  be  not  Angles,  but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christians," 
which  the  name  of  their  nation  and  their  fair  appearance  suggested 
to  Gregory,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Angles  therefore  that  Gregory 
formed  the  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  considered  as  Angles  that  Augustine  and  his  companions  were 
some  years  afterwards  sent  as  missionaries.  These  circumstances  were 
cno'tgh  to  fix  the  name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the 
nation.  The  constant  use  of  this  appellation  by  the  venerable  Bede 
in  his  groat  work, '  Historia  Ecclesiastics  Gcntis  Anglorum,"  may  bo 
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reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  much  effect  in  establishing  its 
acceptation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  there  employed.  In  this 
way  the  terms  England  and  English  came  into  universal  use  as  the 
proper  names  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  language,  just  as 
they  are  at  this  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  which,  repeated  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  the  only  distinct  account  we  possess  of  the  invaders  from 
the  Continent  who  effected  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  in  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries,  they  consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes, 
the  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  ('  Hist.  Eccles.,'  i.  15.)  In  another 
place  however  (v.  10)  he  mentions  Frisians  as  being  mixed  with  these; 
and  there  are  other  ancient  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  especially 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Procopius  ('  Bell.  Goth.,'  iv.  20),  where,  in  his 
account  of  the  island  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  he  describes  it  as 
inhabited  by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisones,  and  those  of  the 
same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons,  each  of  which  nations  had  a 
king.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ('  Rise  and  Prog,  of  the  English  Com.,' 
pp.  41,  42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  in  this  passage  to  include 
both  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  as  well  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these 
apparently  being  alike  Belgic  tribes.  "  By  the  Frisians,"  he  adds, 
"  Hengist  is  deemed  to'  be  a  Frisian  king ;  and  the  legend  of  Rowena, 
or,  as  they  term  her,  Ronix,  is  incorporated  in  their  history.  A  better 
proof  of  affinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  resemblance  of  the  Frisic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  in  many  instances  amounts  to  an 
te  identity.  But  the  most  conclusive  argument  of  the  unity 
of  the  nations  is  deduced  from  the  judgments  dictated  by  Wuleruar, 
and  incorporated  in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Frisians  and  Angles, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  common  legislator." 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  anciently  the  Frisians  appear  to  have  been 
•proftd  in  detached  settlements  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
from  the  Sehelde  to  the  North  Sea.  Down  to  the  8th  century,  what 
was  called  the  Greater  Friesland  (or  Frisia  Major),  then  forming  part 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  the  way  from  the  SchelJe 
to  the  Weser.  But  the  Frisians  who  passed  over  into  Britain  with 
the  Saxona,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  were  most  probably  the  Strandfrisii, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  small  district  called  the  Lesser  Frieslaud  (Frisia 
Minor),  lying  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Northstrand,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Schleswig. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  earliest  chroniclers,  the  first  of 
the  Germanic  invaders  that  arrived  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
were  a  body  of  Jutes,  under  two  leaders  named  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
They  arrived  A.D.  449  at  Ebbsfleet,  now  an  inland  spot,  but  then  on 
the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wansum, 
now  a  mere  rivulet,  which  divides  Thanet  from  the  rest  of  Kent. 
The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  with  Hengist  and  Horsa  appear  to 
have  come  immediately  from  what  was  formerly  called  South  Jutland, 
and  is  now  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  They  were  probably  therefore, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  South  Jutland. 
The  Jutes,  according  to  Bede,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  of 
Kent,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the 
part  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  opposite  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  the 
Jutes  settled  in  those  parts,  mixing  most  probably  with  the  former 
inhabitants. 

The  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  followed  in  A.D.  477  by 
a  body  of  Saxons  under  Ella,  who  made  their  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  The  next  leader  that  arrived  was  Cerdic,  with  another  colony 
of  Saxons,  in  A.D.  495.  At  this  period  the  name,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive acceptation,  appears  to  have  been  used  aa  that,  not 
of  one  nation,  but  of  a  great  confederacy  of  nations,  the  territories 
occupied  by  which  extended  from  the  Baltic  far  into  the  interior  of 
Germany.  We  are  inclined  however  to  derive  the  Saxon  invaders  of 
Britain  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Baltic,  most  probably  from 
the  country  now  forming  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  perhaps  part 
of  the  north  of  Hanover  or  the  west  of  Mecklenburg.  Thus  situated, 
they  would  be  the  next  neighbours  of  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles.  In 
the  account  of  Germany  which  Alfred  has  inserted  in  his  translation 
of  the  '  Geography  of  Orosius,'  the  '  Eald  Seaxan"  are  described  as 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Thyringas  (or  Thuringians) ;  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Frisians  (this  must  mean  the  Strandfrisians) ;  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Aelfe  (the  Elba)  and  Frysland ;  and  to  the  south- 
east of  Angle  and  Sillende  (Zealand),  and  part  of  Deua  (Denmark). 
Bede  expressly  brings  the  English  Saxons  from  "  the  land  now  called 
the  country  of  the  old  Saxons."  They  appear  to  have  eventually 
occupied  Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  south  part  of  Hertford,  Surrey, 
Hampshire  (with  the  exception  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight),  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  527  that  the  first  Angles  arrived.  From  that 
time  they  made  a  succession  of  descents  under  various  petty  chiefs, 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved,  upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  In  547  however  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  them  than 
had  yet  appeared  lauded  under  the  conduct  of  Ida  on  the  coast  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Forth,  and  eventually  established  themselves  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  Tacitus,  who  in  his 
'  Germany '  has  mentioned  neither  the  Saxons  nor  the  Jutes,  merely 
notices  the  Angli  along  with  several  other  tribes  as  lying  beyond  the 
Longobardi,  and  surrounded  by  the  natural  protection  of  their  rivers 
and  woods.  Ai  far  however  as  anything  can  be  made  of  his  vague 


account,  he   appears  to  place   them  somewhere  in  the  peninsula  of 

,"  says  Bede, 

„ -..,  ih  from  that 

time  till  now  is  said  to  have  remained  waste,  between  the  provinces 
of  the  Jutes  and  the  old  Saxons,  descended  the  East  Angles,  the 
Mercians,  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  England."  Alfred,  in  his  '  Orosius,'  also  places  the  Angles 
in  the  Danish  countries  on  the  Baltic.  And  Ethelwerd,  a  writer  of 
the  llth  century,  describes  Old  Auglia  as  situated  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes,  and  as  having  the  city  of  Schleswig  for  its  capital. 
The  Angles  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned  as  occupied 
by  the  Jutes  and  Saxous ;  in  other  words,  of  all  England  to  the  north 
of  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  Thames,  except  the  present  counties  of 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford.  They  also  extended  their 
settlements  over  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

This  is  the  generally-received  account ;  but  it  is  only  right  to  state 
that  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  strict  acceptation,  at 
least  as  to  the  dates.  Jlr.  Kemble  ('  Saxons  in  England,"  chap,  i.)  has 
shown  the  probability  "  that  a  large  admixture  of  German  tribes  was 
found  in  England  long  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;" 
and  that  "  bodies,  more  or  less  numerous,  of  coast-Germans,  perhaps 
actually  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  had  colonised  the  eastern  shores  of 
England  long  before  the  time  generally  assumed  for  their  advent." 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say — and  his  opinion  must  be  allowed  great 
weight — "  I  confess  that  the  more  I  examine  this  question,  the  moro 
completely  I  am  convinced  that  the  received  accounts  of  our  migra- 
tions, our  subsequent  fortunes,  and  ultimate  settlement,  are  devoid  of 
historical  truth  in  every  detail." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  in  a  summary  form 
the  received  view  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  several  invading 
bands ;  the  dates  are  those  assigned  in  the  valuable  summaries  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  given  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  his  Appendix  of 
'  Proofs  and  Illustrations '  to  his  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,'  pp.  ccxxix-cccxl. 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name,  founded  by 
Heugist  and  Horsa,  whose  followers  were  Jutes,  A.D.  457.     From  ^Iv^o 
or  Eric,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hengist,  the  kings  of  Kent  acquired 
the  name  of  yKsciugas.     Kent  subsisted  as  an  independent  state  till 
its  conquest  by  Ceuwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  796.     In  823  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Wessex  by  Egbert ;  but  for  at  least  a  century  after  that 
date  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  separate  though  subordinate  kingdom. 

2.  Sussex,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name,  founded 
by  Ella,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  A.D.  491.     In  A.D.  686  it  was 
conquered  by  C'eadwalla,  king  of  Wessex,  and  appears  to  have  remained 
ever  after  in  subjection  either  to  that  state  or  to  Mercia.     In  S28  it 
finally  submitted  to  Egbert ;  and  "  from  this  period,"  says  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave, "  Sussex  and  Surrey  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  integral 
portions  of  the  empire  of  Wessex,  but  as  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  and  passing  with  it." 

»  3.  Wessex,  including  (in  its  greatest  extent)  Surrey,  Hants  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  part  of 
Cornwall,  founded  by  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric,  whose  followers  were 
Saxons,  A.D.  519.  The  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  conquered  by 
Cerdic  and  Cynric,  A.D.  530  ;  but  in  601  the  island  was  wrested  from 
Wessex  by  Wulfere,  king  of  Mercia ;  some  time  after  which  it  appears 
to  have  asserted  its  independence,  which  it  maintained  under  kings  of 
its  own  till  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  submitted  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert  (A.D.  800-836)  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex  attained  a  supremacy  over  the  other  states,  which  it  never 
lost  afterwards. 

4.  Essex,  including  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Hertfordshire,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  ^Escwiu,  or  Ercenwine,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  A.D.  527. 
"  It  is  doubtful,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "whether  this  monarchy  ever 
enjoyed  independence."     It  certainly  became  subject  to  Mercia  in  the 
course  of  the  7th  century,  and  in  823  it  finally  submitted  to  Egbert 
of  Wessex. 

5.  Northumbria,  consisting   of  the   sometimes  separate  but  com- 
monly united  states  of  Bernicia   and  Deira;    the  former  (from  the 
native  name  Bryneich)  including  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth,  founded  by 
Ida,  whose  followers  were  Angles,  A.D.  547  ;  the  latter  (from  the  native 
name  Deifyr)  including  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  West- 
moreland, York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose  followers  were 
also  Angles,  A.D.  560.   These  two  states  appear  to  have  coale  ced  before 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were 
never  separated,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  independence.     The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  north  varied  greatly 
from  time  to  tune,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  almost  constant 
warfare  which  it  carried  on  with  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde.     The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal  submission  to 
Egbert  of  Wessex  in  829.     In  867  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Danes ;  and  from  this  lime  it  may  be  considered  to  have  remained 
independent  under  the  princes  of  Danish  race  till  924,  when  both  the 
Danes  and  English  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  Northumbria  however  continued  to  bo  governed  by  princes 
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of  it*  own.  who,  although  nominally  subject  to  the  Eogliib  monarch, 
took  the  title  of  king*  till  952.  Aftrr  thin  iU  rulen  were  only  desig- 
nated carl» ;  the  district  forming  sometime*  one  earldom,  sometimes 
two,  under  the  name*  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  or  Northumbria  and 
York.  It  was  not  till  come  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the 
territories  which  had  formed  thi*  Saxon  state  came  to  be  considered 
as  strictly  included  within  the  realm  of  England. 

6.  East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Bedfordihirr,  founded  by  Uffa,  whose  followers  were  Angles,  and  from 
whom  the  kings  of  this  state  took  the  name  of  Uffingas,  A.K  571. 
The  East  Angle*  placed  themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert 
-  vx  about  the  year  S23,  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  under  the  immediate  government  of  their  own  king*.  The  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Danra  in  888;  and  it  was  not  completely 
brought  back  under  subjection  to  the  English  crown  till  after  the 
•Pension  of  Athrlstane  in  925.  From  this  time  it  appeara  to  have 
been  governed  by  ealdermen,  or  dukes. 

T.  Mercia,  including  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton, 
Huntingdon,  Hen-ford,  AVorcester,  Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  parts  of  Hertford  and  Bedford,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Crida,  whose  followers  were  Angles,  A.D.  585.  About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  Mercia  was  conquered  byOswio,  king  of  Northum- 
bria  ;  but  after  a  few  years  it  recovered  its  independence  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  next  century  it  hod  reduced  to  subjection  both  the 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent.  It  was  eventually 
subjugated  however  about  the  year  825,  by  Egbert  of  Wessex,  and 
although  for  some  time  considered  as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  continued 
ever  after  dependent  upon  that  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  during  which  it  was  overrun 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  states  has  been  commonly  called  the  Heptarchy, 
for  which  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute  the  Octarchy,  on  the 
ground  that  Deira  and  Bernicia  ought  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  so  many  as  seven  of  the  states  co-existed  separately  and  indepen- 
dently. Various  «mall  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  preserved  an  all  but  nominal  independence  in  the 
midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which  they  were 
severally  considered  ss  annexed.  Such  were  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
Suthrige,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  now  Surrey ;  the  district  of  Hwiccas, 
or  Magesettam,  which  was  conterminous  with  the  ancient  bishopric 
of  Worcester;  and  others,  of  which  the  annals  were  for  the  first 
time  collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  But  above  all  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  either  term  is  perfectly  admissible,  if  it  be 
intended  to  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  heptarchy  and  octarchy 
would  seem  to  do)  that  the  several  states  were  all  connected  together 
into  any  sort  of  union  or  confederacy  ;  that  they  formed  in  fact  any 
political  system  entitled  to  be  designated  by  one  word  at  all.  We 
know  that  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  of  the 
existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except  such  as  one 
king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  over  the  rest  by  his  sword, 
their  history  affords  no  trace.  To  certain  of  the  kings  however  by 
whom  thi-  temporary  supremacy  appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  have 
attributed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  interpreted, 
Wielder,  or  Emperor  of  Brittin  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  species  of 
superior  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  this  title  would  imply,  may  have 
been  claimed  by  the  princes  in  question,  and  accorded  to  them  by 
those  of  their  neighbours  whom  they  had  brought  under  subjection, 
or  who,  although  unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmity. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  and  empty  assumption  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings,  or  an  epithet  of  distinction  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  flattery  of  the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  with 
it  no  real  or  legal  authority. 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  called  by  the  French  La  Manche,  is  that 
narrow  sea  which  separates  the  southern  shores  of  England  from 
the  northern  shores  of  France.  On  the  west  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  wide  mouth,  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  French 
island  of  Cshant  (Ouissant),  where  it  is  about  100  English  miles 
•crow.  On  the  east  it  is  united  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (Pas  de  Calais  of  the  French.)  West  of  the  Strait  of  Dover 
the  Channel  rapidly  increase*  in  width ;  and  between  Brighton  and 
Havre  is  more  than  90  miles  across.  Farther  west  however  it  is 
narrowed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  which  projects  from  the 
French  coast  into  the  Channel,  and  terminates  in  Cape  de  la  Hogue, 
Ha  most  north-western  point  West  of  the  peninsula  is  the  widest 
part  of  the  Channel,  which  between  St.  Alban's  Head  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  harbour  of  St.  Ilalo  is  nearly  140  miles  across.  The 
remainder  of  the  Channel  to  its  junction  with  the  Atlantic  is  between 
100  and  110  miles  wide. 

It  appears  certain  that  a  current  from  the  west  is  generally,  if  not 
constantly,  running  up  the  Channel.  This  is  evident  from  the  eastern 
tide*  being  stronger  than  the  western  or  ebb  tides,  and  their  running 
longer  in  stormy  weather  from  the  west.  It  is  also  observed,  that 
at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  Channel  is  raised  two  fort  or 
more  above  that  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequently  discharges  a  great 


quantity  of  water  into  that  sen.  The  port*  of  the  Channel  are  some 
•  per  in  strong  westerly  winds  than  at  ordinary  times.  Tho 
French  ports  along  the  Channel  are  shallow,  and  none  of  them  are 
deep  enough  to  admit  men-of-war,  while  England  has  some  of  its 
finest  harbours  on  the  coast-line  of  the  channel  The  French  govern- 
ment has  for  a  series  of  years  made  efforts  to  deepen  the  harbour  of 
Cherbourg  on  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel.  [CBlBBOtnu.]  Thu 
Channel  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  which  give*  constant  <-- 
a  considerable  number  of  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

I  NCUSH  HARBOUR.     [ANTIGUA.] 

i:\NIS,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market  and  assixe  town,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Dromcliffe,  is  situated  on  the  ri v.  . 
52°  50' N.  lat,  8C58'W.  long;    distant  115  miles  S.\V. 
Dublin.      The  population   in   1851   was  7840,    besides   (MS    in    the 
Union  workhouse  and  other  public  institutions.     Ennis  is  gu<. 
by  21  town  commissioners,  and  returns  one  member  to  1 
Parliament.     Eunis  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  div 
with  an  area  of  112,490  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  40,345. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  originally  Ennis  Cluanruadha,  so  called 
from  Clouroad,  a  favourite  dwelling  place  here  of  the  O'Briens,  lords 
of  Tliomond.     In  1240  Donogh  Carbrac  O'Brien  built  a  monastery 
at  Ennis  for  Franciscan  friars,  of  which  the  ruins  are  M 
The  town   contains  some  good  houses,  but  has  altogether   a 
appearance.     Besides  the  parish  church  the  town  contains  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Wesleyau  Methodists  ;  the  court- 
house, the  county  jail,  the  infirmary,  two  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a 
market-house,  and  a  town-hall     A  short  distance  from  the  town  id 
Ennis  College,  one  of  the  four  classical  schools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith.     There  is  a  moderate  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.     There  are  a 
brewery,  large  flour-mills,  and  a  valuable  limestone  quarry, 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I.      Fairs  are  held  in 
and   September.      In    the   vicinity  of  the  town    are  several  good 
mansions. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland;  Thorn,  frith  Almanac.) 

ENNISCORTHY,    county  of   Wexford,   Ireland,    a   mark, 
corporate  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law   Union,  chiefly  in  the. 
parish   of  St.  Mary's  of  Enniscorthy,  and   partly   in   the   parish  of 
Templeshannon,  is  situated  in  52°  35'  N.  lat,  6°  85'  W.  long. ;  d 
13  miles  S.S.E.  from  Wexford,  and  65  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851   was  5993,  besides  1735   inmates  of  public 
institutions.     The  town  is  governed  by  21   commis.-ioners.      I 
corthy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  33  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  196,689  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  53,862. 

Knnisoortliy  dates  from  the  erection  of  a  castle  here  by  Raymond 
le  Gros,  one  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  conquerors.     ( it-raid  d- 
dergast,  another  Anglo-Norman  noble,  founded  a  monastery  hero  for 
Augustinian  friars  about  1230;  and  Donnell  Cavanagh,  tin  lrinli  poten- 
tate, founded  a  Franciscan  convent  for  friars  of  the  strict  observance 
in  1460.     Some  ruins  of  both  edifices  still  remain.     The  castle  is  in 
good  preservation.      It  consists  of  u  square  keep  flanked  by  i 
towers,  and  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Slaney.    Enniseorthy  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649.     It  was  stormed 
and  burned  by  the  Irish  rebels  in  1798. 

The  town  is  situated  on  rising  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Slaney,  which  is  here  navigable  for  sloops.     The  bridge  which  crosses 
the  Slaney  and  connects  the  two  ports  of  the  town  is  a  neat  stone 
structure  of  three  arches.       Besides  the   church,  which   is  a  ]>!ain 
building,   the   town    contains   a  Roman  Catholic    and    a  Methmli-t 
chapel,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  a  court-house,  market-house,  work- 
bouse,  and  hospital ;  also  a  presentation  convent     Enuiscortlr 
Bosses  a  good  retail  trade ;  and  nearly  all  the  corn  of  the  county  of 
Wexford  passes  through   its  market      Coal,  timber,  iron,  liui< 
&c.,  are  brought  up  by  the  Slnney  from  Wexford.     Two  quays,  whit-h 
facilitate  the  trade,  were  constructed  chiefly   at  the  expense  of  tin- 
Ear!  of  Portsmouth.     A  factory  for  flannel,  frieze,  and  blanket 
a  large  brewery  and  distillery  afford  employment     A  market  i  - 
three   times   a  week;    and  a   fair  every   month.      r'nniscorthy  was 
incorporated  by  charter  of  the  llth  James  I.     The  vall- 
which  the  Slaney  flows  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile  and  the  IK 
on  its  banks    both    above   and   below   the    town  of   Knniscortliy  is 
very  beautiful.      In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  pleasant 
villas  and  mansions. 

(Frn-  ,k  of  Ireland ;  Thorn,  Iriih  Almanac.) 

KNN1SKI1.I.KN,  oounty  ..f  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the 
parish  of  Kuuiskillen,  but  partly  in  the  parish  of  Rossory  ;  a  market- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  municipal  and  |>arliamentary  bri 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54°  22'  N.  lat,  7°  38' 
W.  long.,  distant  81  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1851  was  5792,  besides  869  inmates  of  public  institutions.  The  town 
is  governed  by  21  town  commissioners,  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Enniskillen  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  42 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  203,610  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  53,548. 

Enniskillen  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  The  prim-i]>iil 
part  of  the  town  is  built  on  an  island  on  Lough  Krne,  and  two  bridp1* 
connect  the  island,  which  is  covered  to  the  water's  edgo  with  the 
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buildings  of  the  town  and  its  defences,  with  the  suburbs  on  each  side. 
The  extended  boundary  of  the  borough  includes  the  island  and  the 
two  suburbs  which  are  situated  north-east  and  south-west  of  the  island, 
in  the  parishes  of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  respectively.  The  country 
around  swells  into  highly  cultivated  eminences;  and  numerous 
mansions  occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below  the  town. 
Prom  its  position,  commanding  the  only  pass  into  Ulster  within  a 
distance  of  50  Irish  miles,  Enniskillen  is  a  place  of  considerable  military 
importance. 

The  town  contains  a  handsome  church,  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  infantry  and  artil- 
lery barracks,  a  new  market-house,  a  jail,  court-house,  and  hospital. 
A  small  fort  is  situated  at  each  end  of  the  town  ;  and  the  royal  school, 
founded  by  Charles  I.,  which  occupies,  a  conspicuous  place,  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  a 
small  factory  for  cutlery,  two  distilleries,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery, 
afford  employment.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  straw- 
plaiting.  Timber,  coal,  and  other  commodities,  are  imported  by 
barges  from  Belleek,  at  the  western  end  of  Lough  Erne.  A  brisk 
retail  trade  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held  in  May,  August,  and 
November. 

Enniskillen  was  altogether  the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  intro- 
duced into  Ulster  by  the  new  patentees.  [FERMANAGH.]  It  was 
erected  into  a  corporation  in  1612 ;  but  had  increased  so  far  as  to 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  1641,  when,  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  most  important  asylum 
for  the  Protestants  on  that  border  of  Ulster.  Throughout  the  war  of 
the  HI- volution  the  local  levies  of  Enniskillen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood <lid  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
their  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  Hamilton's  '  Actions  of  the 
Enniskiliencrs.' 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Inland  ;  Thorn,  Iri»h  Almanac.) 

KXXISTYMON,  county  Clare,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Kilma- 
naheen,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  ;Union,  is 
situated  in  52"  55'  N.  lat.,  9°  20'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Ennis,  and  104  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1851  was  1729,  exclusive  of  1070  inmates  of  the  work- 
house and  1 2  in  the  bridewell.  Ennistymon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  99,281  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  31,612.  This  little  town  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Ennistymon,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  range  of  picturesque  hills. 
The  river  falling  over  some  ledges  of  rock  forms  a  rapid  of  great 
beauty.  The  town,  which  has  very  little  trade,  contains  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  district  bridewell,  and  a  Union  workhouse. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Glen  Castle,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  O'Briens ;  there  are  also  several  large  and  handsome  mansions. 
Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

EXOS.       [ADHIAIfOPLE.] 

ENS,  the  Provinces  of  the,  constitute  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gbrz,  Trieste,  part  of  Istria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Voralberg,  form  what  are  denominated  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archduchy  is  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  has  (exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Salzburg, 
which  until  1849  was  included  in  the  archduchy)  an  area  of  about 
12,298  English  square  miles,  and  2,244,363  inhabitants.  Lower 
Austria  is  the  most  ancient  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
was  acquired  by  conquest  from  the  Avari  in  the  year  796.  Charle- 
magne, who  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  a  margraviate  ;  it  became  a 
Bavarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of  Babenberg 
was  recognised  as  its  independent  possessor  in  944.  It  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Babenberg,  who  added  Upper  Austria 
to  it  and  raised  the  whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  expelled  them  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  1276 
however  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh  wrested  the  duchy  out  of  his  hands, 
and  his  descendants  have  remained  in  possession  of  it  to  the  present 
day.  They  assumed  the  title  of  archdukes  in  1359,  but  were  not 
recognised  as  such  until  the  year  1453. 

The  province  of  the  Lmcer  Em,  or  Lower  A  ustria,  lies  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both  sides  of  the  Danub3, 
between  47'  26'  and  49°  1'  N.  lat,  14°  26'  and  17°  1'  E.  long.  It  is  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  archduchy,  and  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  E.  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Styria,  and  W.  by  Upper  Austria. 
The  area  is  7674  square  miles ;  the  population  in  1850  was  1,538,047. 

Surface. — The  Lower  Ens  is  walled  in  both  on  the  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  of  limestone 
formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  districts,  but  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  eastern  parts.  Its  most  elevated  points  are  the 
Schneeberg,  in  the  south-west  of  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  which  has 
two  peaks,  the  Alpengipfel  (Alpine  peak),  7383  feat,  and  the  Grosser 
Riese  (Great  Giant),  7331  feet  high.  A  series  of  wooded  heights, 
denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna  Forest),  separates  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  Circles  of  the  Wienerwald,  and  runs  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  throughout  the 
western  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portion  n'  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  chains  of  the 
great  Sudetsch  range  [AuaTRlA,  vol  i.  col.  715]  extend  their  last  offsets 
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in  all  directions  until  they  subside  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  A 
succession  of  these  heights,  called  the  Mannhart  group,  running  from 
north  to  south,  divides  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Mannhart  circles, 
and  gives  their  name  to  them.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this 
quarter  is  the  Yauerliug,  close  to  that  river,  in  the  south  of  the 
Upper  Manuhartsberg  circle,  which  is  3330  feet  high.  In  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lower  Manuhartsberg  circle  the  ranges  of 
hills  are  of  inferior  height.  The  Cetian  Mountains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  are  connnected  with  the  Xoric  Alps.  Many  of  these 
chains  are  densely  wooded;  others  are  entirely  naked.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Vienna),  Ernstbruun,  Hochleiten, 
and  Mannhart ;  the  line  of  the  first  of  these  divides  the  Lower  from 
the  Upper  Wienerwald  circle.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  at  least  one-third  of  its  whole 
surface;  they  are  furrowed  by  numberless  valleys,  which  give  the 
province  a  beautifully  varied  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  mines  of  the  Lower  Ens  are  not  of  any  great  importance. 
The  Annaberg  no  longer  yields  silver.  There  are  iron-mines  at 
Reichenau,  Piitten,  Schottwien,  Erdwuis,  Weitra,  and  other  spots, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  t>ut  inconsiderable.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  &c.,  particularly  in  the  south  ;  gypsum 
and  calcareous  rocks,  from  which  much  lime  is  made,  are  abundant ; 
mill-stones,  granite,  slate,  alum,  potter's  clay,  quartz  for  making  glass 
and  china,  and  porphyry  are  among  the  other  mineral  products.  Coals 
are  raised  in  the  south  and  in  some  other  parts. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  fine  valley  of  the  Danube 
spreads  out  on  both  banks  of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  from 
Korneuburg  as  far  as  Krems,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  streams 
which  water  the  Lower  Ens  discharge  themselves  into  that  river. 
The  Danube  itself  traverses  the  province  from  west  to  east  for  about 
156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Neustiidtel,  and 
quitting  it  between  Hamburg  and  Theben,  which  latter  town  is  within 
the  Hungarian  borders.  Between  these  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more 
than  510  feet  (450  Vienna  feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid 
that  it  flows  beneath  St.  Sophia's  bridge,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
feet  per  second.  Its  breadth  across  the  island  of  Lobau,  close  to 
Vieun;i,  is  3050  Vienna  fathoms  (18,986  English  feet) :  but  in  some 
parts,  particularly  below  Marbach  and  at  Thalern  below  Krems,  its 
channel  is  so  narrowed  by  the  high  lands  that  it  rushes  forward  with 
a  violence  which  in  former  times  rendered  the  navigation  extremely 
perilous.  The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  far  as  the  Lower  Ens  is 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume  of  water.  On  the  right 
bank  are  the  Ens,  Ips,  Erlaf,  Billach,  Trasen  or  Traisen,  Schwechat, 
Great  Fischa,  and  Leitha,  all  of  which  flow  from  the  Alpine  Moun- 
tains in  the  southerly  districts  of  the  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  Great  Fischa  has  also  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  seldom  varying  in  the  body  of  its  water 
and  never  freezing.  The  Danube  on  its  left  bank  receives  the  Krems, 
which  irrigates  the  south  of  the  Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Krems,  anciently  called  the 
'Vallis  Aurea,'  or  Golden  Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at 
Krems ;  the  March,  which  next  to  the  Danube  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  Lower  Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  Moravia,  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1420  feet ;  and  the 
Kamp.  [AUSTRIA,  vol.  i.  col.  719.]  The  only  streams  which  are  not 
tributary  to  the  Danube  are  some  rivulets  which,  like  the  Salza  and 
the  Miirz,  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  heights  in  the  south  of  the 
province  and  join  the  Murz;  and  the  Lainsitziu  the  north-west,  whe-.e 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Braunau  at  Gmund  and  of  the  Schwarzbach 
at  Schwarzbach,  under  which  designation  it  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Moldau,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe. 

Independently  of  the  Donau  Canal  (Canal  of  the  Danube),  near 
Vienna,  which  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  the  Danube,  the  only 
canal  in  the  Lower  Ens  is  the  Vienna  or  Neustadt  Canal,  which  opens 
out  from  the  preceding  and  terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  about 
34  milec  S.  from  the  capital. 

There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  none  deserving 
of  the  name  of  lakes ;  the  largest  is  the  Erlaf,  or  Zeller-see,  which  is 
about  4998  feet  long,  1890  broad,  and  from  620  to  630  feet  deep. 
Near  the  Mitter-see  there  is  a  beautiful  waterfall  200  foet  high,  and 
close  to  it  is  a  spot  called  the  Brullender  Stier  (Roaring  Bull),  where 
the  roar  of  a  subterranean  cascade  is  heard. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Baden,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Vienna,  are  in 
considerable  repute ;  those  of  Medling,  Deutschaltenburg,  Heiligen- 
stall,  and  Db'bling  are  also  used. 

The  railways  in  Lower  Austria  are — a  portion  of  the  Northern 
States ;  the  Vienna  and  Glognitz ;  a  portion  of  the  Vienna  and 
Presburg ;  and  the  Vienna  and  Stockerau ;  all  of  which  are  noticed 
under  AUSTRIA,  col.  723. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — The  varied  character  of  the  surface 
occasions  considerable  difference  of  climate.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  north-western  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  renders  the 
temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  the  lowlands  about  the  Danube  and 
in  the  eastern  districts.  The  average  annual  temperature  in  Vienna 
is  about  51°  Fahr. :  the  summer  heat  is  between  77°  and  83°,  and  the 
maximum  heat  does  not  exceed  97° ;  tho  winter  cold  varies  between 
10°  and  12°  below  the  frce/,iug  point,  and  has  never  been  greater 
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than  22'.     The  weather  i*  very  variable,  and  on  the  lofty  summit  of 
the  Schne«b«rg  it  change*,  according  to  Blumenbacb,  alraor! 
hour.     About  Annaberg,  in  the  south  of  tho  Lower  Wienerwalil,  the 
country  U  to  desolate  that  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Siberia  of 
Austria, 

The  toil  of  tho  Lower  Ens  differs  much  in  productiveness.  The 
richest  tracts  are  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Em  eastward  a*  far  ai  the  PuInafeM  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube ;  and  on  the  left  bank,  from  Kreou  they  extend  until  they 
spread  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Upper  Uannbartsberg  to 
the  efflux  of  the  March  into  the  Danube.  The  lands  about  the  Lower 
March  indeed,  which  an  called  the  Karchfield,  an  a  delta,  which 
under  efficient  cultivation  might  become  the  granary  of  the  Austrian 
metropolis.  Then  U  an  extensive  level  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna 
which  in  part*  U  extremely  fertile.  On  the  whole,  the  Lower  Ens 
doea  not  rank  among  the  more  productive  provinces  of  the  empire. 
It  u  a  manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricultural  province. 

The  productive  laud  in  the  Lower  Ens  was  thus  occupied  in  1846  : 
—  Arable,  1,094,173  (English)  acres;  vineyards,  114,178  acres; 
meadows  and  gardens,  637,831  acres;  pasture,  358,044  acres;  wood- 
land, 1,598,690  acres.  The  grain  grown  in  the  same  year  was,  in 
English  quarters,  as  follows :— Wheat,  261,619;  rye,  1,144,228; 
barley,  231,944  ;  oats,  1,157,756;  maize,  6982:  also  2,964,323  bushels 
of  potatoes.  Vegetables  of  most  kinds  are  very  largely  cultivated. 
A  good  deal  of  fruit  is  also  grown.  Some  hemp  and  flax  are  raised. 
The  forest-trees  an  chiefly  beech,  oak,  maple,  linden,  elm,  alder,  pine, 
and  fir. 

The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow 
which  it  received  during  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  French  armies. 
The  total  quantity  in  the  Lower  Ens  in  1846  was  109,091  oxen  and 
steers,  and  251,634  cows.  A  portion  of  the  stock  is  of  a  very  superior 
native  breed.  Although  the  establishments  for  breeding  horses 
belonging  to  the  crown  and  several  noblemen  have  done  something 
towards  improving  the  race,  this  branch  of  economy  is  not  pursued 
with  much  activity ;  the  stock  in  1846  was  70,361.  Independently 
of  several  extensive  sheep-walks  in  many  of  the  upland  districts,  every 
peasant  feeds  his  little  flock  of  from  10  to  30  sheep.  Upwards  of 
one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  which  was  500,705  in  1846,  an  of  breeds 
improved  by  crossing  with  meriuoes  and  other  foreign  races.  The 
largest  flocks  are  those  on  the  imperial  estates.  Much  of  the  wool 
obtained  is  exported.  Goats  and  swine  are  not  bred  in  groat  numbers. 
Poultry  is  fed  on  a  Urge  scale  for  the  Vienna  market.  Some  honey 
and  wax  are  made.  The  stock  of  game  is  much  diminished. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bohemia  in  a  manufacturing  point 
of  view ;  and  the  principal  scats  of  industry  ore  the  districts  south 
of  the  Danube,  the  northern  being  chiefly  agricultural.  Flax  and 
hemp  yarns  are  spun  wherever  the  materials  are  grown,  and  several 
thousand  hands  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  house- 
linens.  Cotton  is  also  spun  somewhat  largely,  8817  persons  being 
employed  in  cotton-spinning  in  1S4S,  of  whom  1425  were  under  14 
years  of  age.  Cottons  of  the  finer  sorts  are  manufactured  rather 
extensively  at  Vienna.  Large  calico-printing  works  are  carried  on  at 
Neunkirchen,  Friedau,  St.  Pollen,  Kcttrnliof,  4c.  Cotton-embroidery, 
stockings,  to.,  are  mode  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere.  There  are  some 
large  woollen-factories  in  Vienna,  at  Rittersdorf,  &c.  The  silk  manu- 
facture has  risen  to  great  perfection  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets  of  remarkably  fine 
quality  are  produced  in  very  large  quantities.  Iron  and  steel  wire  is 
also  largely  made.  Laces,  iron-ware,  and  cutlery  ;  tools,  copper-ware, 
brass-work,  buttons,  jewellery,  and  trinkets ;  articles  of  wood,  leather, 
glass,  mirrors,  porcelain,  earthen-ware,  paper,  musical  instruments, 
soap,  to.,  form  so  many  additional  branches  of  industry.  Besides 
the  great  printing  establishment  of  the  government  at  Vienna,  there 
are  other  printing  works  on  an  important  scale.  A  good  deal  of  very 
excellent  wine  is  made. 

The  Lower  Ens  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  foreign  parts  by  means  of  its  communications  by  land 
with  the  Adriatic,  Germany,  Poland,  Ac.,  and  by  the  Danube  with 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  East. 

Dtritioiu,  TWiw,  Ac.— The  Lower  Ens  is  divided  into  four  circles— 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Wiencrwald,  south  of  tho  Danube,  tho 
former  having  St.  Polten  and  the  latter  Troiskirchen  for  its  capital; 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mannhartsberg,  north  of  the  Danube,  the 
former  having  Krems  and  the  latter  Korneuburg  for  its  capital.  The 
capitaoaU  of  Vienna  forms  a  fifth  division.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  town* : — 

JfomMmra,  the  capital  of  Lower  Mannhartsberg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  9  mils*  N.  by  W.  from  Vienna,  is  a  place  of  little 
tnd«,  with  a  population  of  about  2500. 

.«,  the  capital  of  Upper  MannharUberg,  population  6637,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the  Danube,  88  miles 
'•'.'.  from  Vienna.  The  town  U  walled,  lias  large  infantry  barracks 
and  military  schools,  and  wears  a  very  military  appearance, 
are  Home  chemical  works,  mustard  and  vinegar  factories,  and  manu- 
factories of  metal  buttons. 

fatten,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Wien.  rwald,  is  a  fortified  town, 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trascn,  38  miles  W.  from  Vienna: 


population  about  6000.  In  it  are  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace, 
several  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre;  also  some  cotton  factories, 
potteries,  glass-works,  and  paper-mills. 

TraukinMen,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Wiencrwald,  is  a  small  place 
of  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  situated  about  15  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Vienna, 

liadea,  on  tho  GloguiU  railway,  20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Vienna, 
population  about  4000,  is  a  much-frequented  bathing  place,  and  well 
provided  with  suitable  establishments  for  visitors.  In  Baden  is  an 
imperial  castle,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Weilburg.  Bruck, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leitha,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3000,  manufactures  of  machinery  and  win,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  Peldibnrg,  49  miles  K.M.E.  from  Vienna,  population 
8500,  is  famous  for  its  wine,  and  for  the  splendid  palace  of  Prince  L . 
stein,  llaiuliuiy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  30  mile*  i 
from  Vienna,  population  4000,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  hen 
is  the  largest  tobacco  manufactory  in  Austria.  Kloitcrncvlmrg,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Vienna,  population 
about  4000,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  fancy  cotton  goods.  At 
Klosterneuburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  Augustine  monasteries 
in  Austria :  it  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  MSdlin-j,  on  the 
Qlognitz  railway,  8  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Vienna,  population  ::. 
an  old  looking  town,  but  has  some  manufactories  of  woollens  and 
muslins.  Nmntadt,  or  Wiener-Nevutadt,  on  the  Glognitz  railway,  85 
miles  8.  from  Vienna,  population  9323,  is  a  garrison  town,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  emperors.  It  contains  the  imperial  castle, 
an  ancient  cathedral,  a  Cistercian  abbey  with  a  very  extensive  library, 
a  grammar  school,  a  military  academy,  and  a  museum  ;  and  carries 
on  considerable  manufactures  of  sugar,  beer,  and  paper.  Stockcra*, 
15  miles  N.W.  from  Vienna,  population  3o5U,  is  connected  with 
Vienna  by  the  Stockerau  railway,  and  has  a  considerable  i 
facture;  soldiers'  clothing  is  also  largely  made.  H'aiilli- 
W.S.W.  from  Vienna,  population  about  3000,  is  the  centre  of  the  iron 
manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
division  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  an  of  German  descent.  After 
the  Avari  were  driven  out,  it  was  re-peopled  by  Bavarians,  Swabious, 
Saxons,  and  Fronconians,  principally  indeed  by  the  lir.it  mentioned ;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  similarity  in  language  and 
manners  between  the  native  Austrian  and  his  Bavarian  neighbour.  In 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  districts  there  are  many.  Slavonians, 
hen  denominated  Croats. 

The  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  According 
to  the  census  of  1846  there  were  1,474,904  Roman  Catholics,  673 
Greek  Catholics,  and  390  Greeks  not  in  the  Union;  14,136  Protestants, 
and  4296  Jews. 

The  public  provision  for  education  consisted  of  1  university,  13 
schools  of  arts,  1  school  of  philosophy,  8  gymnasia,  6  thei>! 
academies,  30  special  and  29  general  schools,  in  all  88  upper  schools. 
The  popular  schools  numbered  2173,  being  18  head  schools,  1098  lower 
schools,  20  girls,  11  infants,  and  1026  adult  schools.  The  number  of 
children  capable  of  attending  school  was  168,486,  actually  in  attendance 
'.  The  adult  schools  were  attended  by  59,288  persons,  37,449 
moles  and  21,839  females. 

The  public  libraries  and  scientific  institutions,  especially  in  VIENNA, 
are  numerous  and  of  much  importance.  Tho  benevolent  institutions 
ore  also  numerous  and  well  supported.  ' 

The  province  of  the  Upper  Ea>,  or  I'pper  Atatria,  forms  tho 
western  part  of  the  archduchy,  and  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  chiefly  on  the  south,  between  46°  57'  and  48°  46'  N.  lat. 
The  duchy  of  SALXBDRG,  which  was  incorporated  with  it  in  the  year 
1816  now  forms  a  separate  division.  Upper  Ens  in  bounded  N.'  by 
Bohemia,  E.  by  tho  Lower  Ens,  S.  l>y  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyro), 
:.]!•!  \V.  by  Bavaria.  Its  area  is  4625  English  square  miles  :  the  popu- 
lation in  1850  was  706,316. 

Surface,  <tc. — Tho  Upper  Ens  is  a  mountainous  country.  The 
parts  south  of  the  Danube  contain  some  of  the  most  elevated  Alpine 
regions  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  those  north  of  it  an  inter- 
sected by  lower  ranges  which  are  oSaeta  of  the  great  Bohemian  forest 
range.  Tho  Khtutian  Alps  occupy  a  small  portion  of  tho  south-west,  and 
terminate  at  tho  Dreiherreuspitz,  from  which  point  the  Noric  \\\ 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Hausruck,  and  Traun  ; 
but  the  loftiest  peaks  belong  to  Salzburg.  There  are  many  wide  and 
numerous  small  valleys  among  the  mountain  masses  that  overspread 
the  land  south  of  tho  Danube,  The  only  level  country  in  the  pr. 

immediate  borders  of  the  Danube.     In  the  lluld  circle,  which 
a  north  of  tho  river,  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Plm  k< : 
close  to  the  common  boundary  of  liavar.  .  and  the  Upper 

Ens :  its  height  does  not  exceed  2177  English  feet. 

The  Upper  Ens  is  not  rich  in  native  products.     Gold  and  silver  are 
however  found  on  the  Gostvin   range  at  Kauris   and  Schellgadcn. 
r  abounds  in  several  places ;    and  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is 
procured  from  tho  mountains  of  the  Traun  circle,  whence 
lead  are  also  obtained.  Salt  also  abounds  especially  in  tho  Tnun. 
where    is  the    Salzkamtnergut  (Salt-domain  of  the  Crown  I,  whirl! 
contains  an  area  of  236  square  miles,  and  has  about  80  \ 
hamlets,  and  above  17,000  inhabitants  :  the  salt  mines  yield  upwards 
of  40,000  tons  annually.    Coals  are  dug  in  several  quarters,  but  princi- 
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pally  in  the  Traun  circle;  and  there  arc  extensive  peat-mosses. 
Marble  of  good  quality,  alabaster,  and  gypsum  are  obtained. 

Hydrography,  <L-c. — Among  the  numerous  streams  of  the  Upper 
Ens  there  are  five  navigable  rivers  :  the  Danube,  which  enters  the 
province  in  the  north-west,  below  Passau,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Ens  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Miihl ;  the 
Inn,  which  forms  the  western  frontier  for  a  short  distance,  and 
receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  that  divides  the  Upper  Ens 
in  part  from  Bavaria ;  the  Ens ;  and  the  Traun,  which  last  stream 
Sows  out  of  a  small  lake  not  far  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then 
crosses  into  the  circle  of  the  Traun,  at  its  south-western  end,  turning 
i'rom  the  west  to  the  north,  passes  through  the  lakes  Halstiitt  and 
Traun,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  western  side  of  the 
circle,  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  60  feet  high  near  Lambach,  washes 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of  Wels,  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Danube,  opposite  Steyeregg,  after  a  course  of 
about  70  miles.  It  is  navigable  after  quitting  the  Traun-see,  and  the 
obstruction  from  the  fall  at  Lambach  has  been  obviated  by  a  side 
canal  1020  feet  in  length.  Among  the  minor  streams  are — the  Ayer, 
which  unites  the  Mond  and  Kammer  lakes,  and  joins  the  Danube 
near  the  Zizeleau  and  the  Salzach  or  Salza,  which  however  belongs 
principally  to  Salzburg. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
largest : — The  Traun  or  Gmunder-see,  in  the  west  of  the  Traun  circle, 
39,437  English  feet  long,  9812  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  620  feet 
in  it*  greatest  depth.  The  Halstiitter-see  at  the  south-western  extremity 
same  circle,  inclosed  between  high  mountains,  26,622  feet  long, 
7062  feet  broad,  and  622  feet  in  its  greatest  depth.  The  Alter  or 
Kammer-see,  in  the  south  of  the  Hausruck  circle,  64,375  feet  long 
and  10,906  feet  broad;  and  the  Matt  or  Mond-see  (Lake  of  the  Moon, 
i'rom  its  crescent-like  shape),  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Atter-see,  and  is  35,000  feet  long  and  6687  feet  broad.  There  is 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  lakes,  of  which,  in  the  Traun  circle 
alone,  27  have  been  counted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  considerable 
extent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and  Traun 
lakes. 

The  only  railway  in  the  Upper  Ens  is  the  line,  chiefly  for  goods, 
which  runs  from  Budweis  through  Linz  to  Gmunden,  120  miles  :  the 
carriages  on  this  line  are  drawn  by  horses. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions. — The  climate  of  the  Upper  Ens  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  the  Lower  Ens,  thoii^h  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  ; 
and  much  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The  warmest  parts 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  insalubrious, 
although  not  so  healthy  as  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Many  extensive  tracts,  particularly  among  the  alpine  masses  of  the 
south,  are  extremely  sterile.  The  valleys  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Tauern  group  abound  in  clay,  limestone,  slate,  quartz,  &c.  The 
lowlands  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traun,  and  several  districts  in 
the  Hausruck,  and  the  western  tracks  along  the  Inn,  are  highly 
fertile. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  Upper 
than  in  the  Lower  Ens.  The  productive  land  in  the  Upper  Ens 
(including  Salzburg,  which  was  not  then  separated  from  Upper  Ens,) 
was  thus  occupied  in  1846  : — Arable  1,211, 649  English  acres;  meadows 
and  gardens  725,394  acres ;  pasture  636,300  acres ;  woodlands 
1,562,262  acres.  The  grain  grown  in  the  same  year  was,  in  English 
quarters :— wheat,  245,254 ;  rye,  561,859 ;  barley,  227,362 ;  oats,  600,916 ; 
and  maize  436;  of  potatoes  the  quantity  obtained  was  1,692,691 
bushels.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  grown.  The  vine  is  very  little 
cultivated  ;  only  38  acres  were  returned  in  1846  as  vineyards. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures,  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle  is  general.  The  stock  of  horses  of  all  kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens 
(including  Salzburg,  which  has  a  much  prized  breed  of  very  large 
horses),  was  only  54,450  in  1846.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  a  large 
breed :  the  stock  in  1846  was  99,790  oxen  and  413,214  cows.  The 
sheep  are  of  an  inferior  race,  and  none  of  them  yield  fine  wool,  though 
some  pains  have  been  taken  of  late  years  to  improve  them  :  their 
number  in  1846  was  341,400.  Goats  abound  in  the  upland  parts. 
The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  foxes,  stags,  deer, 
marmots,  polecats,  squirrels,  martens,  hares,  and  wildfowl  are  more  or 
less  plentiful.  Fresh-water  fish  are  abundant :  and  the  beaver  and 
otter  are  at  times  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Miihl,  and 
Aschach.  The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivulets  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manufactures  of  this  province,  though  less  extensive  than  those 
of  the  Lower  Ens,  are  considerable.  The  peasantry  in  general  manu- 
facture their  own  linens  and  woollens,  and  make  what  leather  articles 
they  require.  Much  linen  thread  is  spun  as  well  as  woollen  and 
cotton  yarn,  especially  in  the  Miihl  circle,  where  some  thousand  hands 
are  employed,  and  there  are  numerous  factories  where  linens  and 
cottons  are  printed  :  cotton  spinning  employed  1164  persons  in  1843. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  is  also  extensive.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable manufactory  of  woollens  and  carpets  belonging  to  the  crown, 
in  Linz ;  and  others  in  Wels,  &c.  About  St.  Wolfgang  -in  the  Traun 
cloth  of  goats'  hair  is  prepared.  Large  quantities  of  steel  and  iron- 
ware tools,  kc.,  are  made  in  the  Upper  Ens,  particularly  in  Steyer  and 
the  districts  to  the  south  of  it ;  Steyer,  in  fact,  has  been  called  the 
Birmingham  of  Austria,  but  its  manufactures  are  of  coarser  workman- 


ship. There  are  copper  and  brass  works  in  several  places.  The 
preparation  of  wood  for  domestic  aud  other  purposes  gives  considerable 
employment  to  all  the  parts  south  of  the  Danube.  Bleaching-grounds 
and  tanneries  are  numerous.  Paper,  glass,  leather,  earthenware, 
chemicals,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manufactured  pretty  extensively. 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  very  considerable,  and  consist 
principally  of  salt,  timber,  and  wood  for  fuel,  yarns,  linens,  woollens, 
carpets,  ironware,  tools,  nails,  and  screws,  cutlery,  flax,  cotton-yarn, 
cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer,  fruit,  cattle,  earthenware,  mill  aud 
polishing  stones,  stone  for  building,  &c. 

Divisions,  Towns,  <kc. — The  Upper  Ens  is  divided  into  three  circles  : — • 
Miihl,  which  has  Linz  for  its  capital,  Hausruck,  capital  Wels,  and 
Traun,  capital  Steyer.  Lixz  is  noticed  under  its  title,  Steyer  and 
Wels  with  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  province  we  notice  here : — 

Steyer,  the  capital  of  Traun,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ens 
and  Steyer,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Linz  :  population,  10,000.  Steyer  is 
often  styled  the  Birmingham  of  Austria,  but  neither  the  size  of  the 
town  nor  the  character  of  the  goods  quite  entitle  it  to  be  put  into 
comparison  with  the  Birmingham  of  England.  It  has  however  large 
manufactories  of  fire-arms,  and  cutlery,  and  iron  goods,  and  also  of 
cottons  and  cotton  velvets.  It  is  a  walled  town  and  has  an  ancient 
castle. 

Wels,  the  capital  of  Hausruck,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Traun, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Linz;  population,  4300.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  schools,  aud  a  large  hospital,  has  considerable  manufac- 
tories of  cotton,  leather,  metal  wares,  &c.  It  is  on  the  Budweis  and 
Gmunden  railway,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic.  Ens,  ou 
a  steep  bank  near  the  junction  of  the  Ens  with  the  Danube,  10  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Linz,  population  3500,  is  au  ancient  walled  town,  and 
has  some  iron  and  steel  works.  Ens  was  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon 
in  1809.  Freistadt,  ou  the  Budweis  railway,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Linz,  population  3000,  contains  a  church,  a  college,  and  two  castles. 
Gmunden,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  from  theTrauu-see  (or  lake),  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Budweis  and  Gmunden  railway,  36  miles  S.W. 
from  Linz,  population  3300,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  salt  district,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is  visited  for  its  saline  springs  and 
baths.  Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Traun-see.  Ischtt,  the  capital  of  the 
Salzkatnmergut,  on  the  Traun,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Linz,  population 
2000,  has  become  a  somewhat  fashionable  bathing  place  on  account  of 
its  saline  springs,  and  picturesque  situation  aud  scenery.  It  contains 
two  churches,  schools,  and  excellent  bathing  establishments.  A 
suspension-bridge  crosses  the  IschiL  KremsniUnster,  built  round  a 
hill  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Krems,  population  about  1000,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  abbey,  observatory,  musuum  of  natural  history,  and 
public  schools.  Urfahr,  or  Urfer,  on  the  Danube  opposite  Linz,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  suburb, 
is  a  market-town  with  nearly  3000  inhabitants. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Bavarians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Traun  are 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  Slavonian  extraction.  The 
proportions  throughout  the  province  are  said  to  be  five  agricultural 
labourers  to  two  operatives.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominant 
religion.  According  to  the  census  of  1846  there  were  in  the  Upper 
Ens  (including  the  population  of  Salzburg)  840,635  Roman  Catholics, 
and  only  16,058  Protestants  of  all  sects. 

The  public  provision  for  education  consisted  of  2  upper  grammar 
schools,  3  gymnasia,  2  schools  of  philosophy,  1 4  special  and  6  general 
schools,  making  in  all  27  upper  schools.  The  popular  schools 
numbered  1251,  being  8  head  and  616  lower  schools  ;  8  girls,  7  infant, 
and  609  adult  schools.  The  number  of  children  capable  of  attending 
school  was  92,234 ;  the  number  in  actual  attendance,  89,396.  Tho 
adult  or  repetition  schools  (Wiederholuugschulen)  were  attended  by 
20,997  males  and  19,010  females,  in  all  40,007. 

(Von  Lichtenstern,  Hassel,  Blumenbach,  Rbhrer,  Jenny,  &c.  Ueber- 
iichti-Tafeln,  zur  Statistik  der  osterreichiscken  Monarchic;  Gotha, 
Almanac,  1854.) 

ENTRAIGUES.     [AVETRON.] 

ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated 
between  41°  5'  and  42°  8' N.  lat.,  7°  48' and  8°  45' W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Galicia,  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Minho ;  S.  by 
Beira,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Douro ;  E.  by  Tras  os  Moutes  ; 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  greatest  leugth  uorth  to  south  is 
about  70  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  east  to  west  is  about  45  miles. 
The  area  is  2040  square  miles.  The  population  in  1S50  was  486,831. 
The  province  is  divided  into  two  districts,  as  foEows  : — 

Districts.  Square  miles.  Population. 

Viana  ...         954         ...         187,191 

Era^a          .         .        .       1080         .      ".         .        299,640 

Total         .         .       2040         .         .         .         486,831 

The  districts  are  subdivided  into  12  comarcas,  or  judiciary 
divisions ;  32  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions ;  and  760  parishes, 
as  follows : — 


Districts. 
Viana 
Braga 


Total 


Comarcas. 
5 
7 

12 


Concclhos. 
13 
19 

32 


Parishes. 
273 
487 

760 


EXTUK  nOURO  E  MINHO. 


EXTRE  RIGS. 


Swrfaet. — Three  mountain  ranges  crocs  the  pnmuee  in  a  direction 
from  north-out  to  south-wait.  The  moot  northern  range,  called  the 
Serra  de  Estrioa,  enters  the  province  from  Galicia,  and  extends  nearly 
to  the  coast  It  is  the  loftiest  of  the  three  ranges,  iU  highext  summit, 
Monte  Cavarra,  baring  an  elevation  of  7880  feet  above  Ihe  sea  ;  and 
it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Hinho  and 
the  Lima.  The  central  rang*,  called  the  Serra  de  Geres,  occupies  the 
country  between  the  Lima  and  the  Carado.  The  third  range,  called 
the  Sena  de  Santa  Catarina,  has  a  more  southern  direction  than  the 
other  two,  running  parallel  to  the  Tamega  and  extending  its  ridges 
westward  towards  the  sea  and  southward  to  the  Douro.  These  three 
mountain  ranges,  with  their  offsets,  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
province,  but  all  of  them  sink  down  as  they  approach  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  undulating  country. 

Rinrt. — The  Miuho  separates  this  province  from  Oalicia  on  the 
north  [UAUCIA],  and  the  Douro  separates  it  from  Beira  on  the  south. 
[Doi'RO.]  The  principal  rivers  of  the  interior  are  the  Lima,  the 
Gavado,  and  the  Tamega.  The  Lima  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles, 
generally  weatmuth-west,  enters  the  sea  below  Viana.  It  is  navigable 
for  small  craft  to  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  Cuvado  rises 
in  Tra*  os  Monte*,  and  flowing  in  a  direction  mostly  parallel  to  the 
Lima  enters  the  sea  below  Barcellos  after  a  course  of  nbout  CO  miles : 
it  is  not  navigable.  The  Tamega  rises  near  Monterey,  in  Galicia,  and 
flows  generally  south-south-west,  crossing  a  part  of  Tras  os  Monies, 
and  entering  this  province  at  Caves.  It  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  e  Miuho  and  Tras  os  Monies  for 
about  12  miles,  and  has  afterwards  a  course  of  about  DO  miles  to  the 
Douro,  which  it  enters  about  30  miles  above  Oporto ;  its  total  length 
is  about  90  miles :  it  is  not  navigable.  In  the  rainy  season  it  rises 
80  or  40  feet,  and  the  current  is  exceedingly  rapid.  A  portion  of  the 
Serra  de  Mario,  which  enters  from  Tras  os  Monies,  flanks  the  Tamega 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  Nciva,  the  Grisoner,  and  the  D'Ave  (united 
with  the  D'Eate)  enter  the  sea.  They  are  all  smalL  The  Souzn,  also 
small,  flows  into  the  Douro  10  miles  above  Oporto. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  is  very  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  The  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains  cool  the  air 
in  summer,  and  the  winters  are  mild.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
are  mostly  sterile,  but  the  sides  are  covered  with  good  soil,  and  well 
wooded  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  fruit-trees.  The  valleys  ore  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  productions  are  wine,  oil,  flax,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Pastures  are  rather  scarce,  yet 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  The  principal 
article  of  exportation  is  wine,  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto.  The  port- 
wines  indeed  are  mostly  produced  in  this  province.  Silk  fabrics, 
linens,  bats,  porcelain,  hardware,  and  cutlery  are  made  in  the  towns. 
Iron  and  steel  are  imported.  There  are  fisheries  along  the  coast, 
which  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Totem. — The  city  of  Oporto  is  locally  in  this  province,  but  is 
politically  included  in  Beira,  as  the  capital  of  the  minor  province  of 
Porto.  [BEIRA;  OPORTO.] 

Braga  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  and 
of  the  district  of  Braga.  It  is  situated  on  on  eminence  between  the 
Cavado  and  the  D'Evte,  83  miles  N.E.  from  Oporto.  It  is  a  city  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  primate  of  Portugal  The 
population  is  17,000.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  the  Braccara 
A  wjtuta  of  the  Romans.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  defended 
by  a  fortress.  Ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  an  aqueduct  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  there  are  now  no  remains 
of  them.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  There  are  two 
principal  squares,  and  water  is  supplied  from  several  fountains.  The 
principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  stately  fabric  of  perpendicular 
folhic  ;  and  the  archbishop  has  a  palace.  About  three  miles  east  from 
the  city  is  a  lofty  hill  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Cavado  and  D'Este,  and  surmounted  by  the  sanctuary  of  Jesus  do 
Monte,  which  is  (till  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Amaraiile, 
85  miles  E.N.E.  from  Oporto,  stands  on  the  western  bonk  of  the 
Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  well  built,  and  contains  two  churches :  population,  4000. 
BarttUoi,  27  miles  N.  from  Oporto,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cavado,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
connecting  Baroellos  with  the  suburb  of  Barcellinhos.  Barcellos  is 
inclosed  by  old  walls,  and  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  two  parish 
churches:  population,  4000.  Cnmiiika,  66  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
O|x>rtu,  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Minho,  near  its  mouth. 
It  is  fortified  by  an  extensive  line  of  crown-works,  horn-works,  ditch, 
nnd  covered  way  :  population,  8000.  The  fort  of  Insoa  is  constructed 
on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Caminba,  and  forms  a 
cross-fire  with  the  guns  of  the  town.  JStpoimde,  a  small  town  and 
htfbour,  stand*  at  the  mouth  of  tl.e  Cavado,  on  the  north  bonk, 
10  miles  W.  from  Baroellos.  Gttimamit,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Oporto, 
is  situated  between  the  D'Ave  and  the  Arezilla,  in  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  ot  Monte  Latito.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  surrounded  by  old 
walk,  and  encircled  by  suburb*.  The  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses 
well  buiit  It  has  several  good  squares,  and  contains  a  handsome 
collegiate  church  and  three  parish  churches.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  table-linen :  population,  6000.  Honfao, 


05  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Oporto,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Minho.  It  is  an  old  fortified  town,  but  of  no  great  strength  for 
modern  warfare,  being  commanded  by  some  height*  at  no  great 
distance :  population,  1600.  Ponle  de  Lima,  43  miles  N.  from 
Oporto,  is  a  small  town,  so  named  from  the  solid  stone  bridge  of 
24  arches,  mostly  of  Roman  work,  which  here  crosses  the  Lima.  The 
town  stands  on  the  southern  bank,  12  miles  K.S.K.  from  Viana.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful,  richly  wooded,  and  bounded  by  mountains. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  the  vines,  trained  to  trellis-work,  bang 
down  in  festoons,  covering  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  endless  succession  of  luxuriant  arbours.  Valatftt 
do  Minho,  65  miles  N.  from  Oporto,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Minho,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Tuy  in  Galicia.  Yalenca  is  a 
small  place,  but  is  strongly  fortified  with  eight  bastion*  and  a  crown- 
work,  which  were  put  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair  in  IS  12,  and 
mounted  with  60  pieces  of  cannon.  Fiona,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Viana,  42  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oporto,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lima,  on  the  northern  bank,  and  has  a  harbour  which  admits 
small  vessels  not  exceeding  200  tons  burden.  It  is  defended  by  the 
fort  of  Santiago,  a  pentagon  with  five  bastions  and  two  ravelin*,  next 
in  strength  to  Valeuca.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  walls  with  five  gates, 
and  bos  four  suburbs.  It  has  three  squares  and  is  tolerably  weU 
built.  It  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  two  parish  churches. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  fishery  :  population,  8000.  Villa 
do  Conde,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oporto,  stands  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  D'Ave,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  has  a  small  harbour 
defended  by  a  battery.  It  has  a  good  coasting  and  fishing  trade  : 
population,  3000. 

ENTRE  RIOS,  one  of  the  Riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  owes  iU  name  to  its  situation  between 
the  rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay.  It  comprehends  however  only  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  those  rivers,  the  northern 
portion  forming  the  province  of  Corrientes.  The  boundary  between 
the  provinces  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Guayquirare,  which  falls  into  the 
Parana,  and  the  Mocoreta,  which  falls  into  the  Uruguay,  between  30" 
and  30°  30'  S.  lat  The  area  is  about  32,000  square  miles:  the 
population  is  about  25,000. 

The  surface  is  gently  undulating ;  it  is  only  broken  by  hills  along 
the  middle  portion  or  interior  of  the  country.  This  part  is  covered 
with  forests  of  low  stunted  trees.  The  southern  part  of  the  province 
is  low,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Parana  subject  to  inun- 
dations. The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  a  low  swampy  tract,  known 
as  the  Forest  of  MonteiL  Besides  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay 
[ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION],  the  province  is  abundantly  v 
by  numerous  small  streams.  The  soil  of  Entre  Rios  is  in  goni>nil 
fertile,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
dry.  Frost  never  occurs.  Rain  seldom  falls  more  than  fifty  days  in 
the  year.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  town  of 
Parana1  during  the  years  1844-47  was  96°  in  January  1844  ;  the  lowest, 
80°,  occurred  in  the  month  of  June  in  1844  and  1846.  (M'Cann.) 
Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  gpot&  The  principal 
grain  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Tobacco  and  cotton  of 
excellent  quality  are  also  raised,  but  the  crops  ore  precarious  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  droughts.  Great  damage  is  also  done  to  all 
kinds  of  crops  by  the  immense  swarms  of  locusts  and  ants  which 
sometimes  devastate  on  entire  district.  The  forest-trees  are  chiefly 
mimosas,  iiandubay,  block  and  while  espiuello,  guebrocbo,  and  guayiabo, 
but  they  ore  generally  small,  though  in  much  request  for  carpenter's 
work  and  firewood.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  but  heavy  losses 
frequently  occur  owing  to  the  severe  droughts  to  which  the  province 
is  so  often  subject  In  1846  so  great  a  drought  occurred  that  tbo 
grass  was  everywhere  burnt  up;  and  Mr.  M'Cann  states  that  the 
whole  of  the  cattle  in  the  province  went  off  from  the  feeding  grounds 
in  search  of  food  and  water  :  many  cstancias  (cattle  farms)  lost  from 
5000  to  60,000  head  of  cattle,  and  one  farm  150,000.  Horses  are  bred 
in  great  numbers.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  state  of  anarchy  i" 
the  province  there  are,  in  the  unsettled  parte,  numerous  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants.  Mechanical  employments  are  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  geographical  position  of  the  province  admir- 
ably adapU  it  for  commercial  pursuits ;  but  owing  to  the  closure  of 
the  navigation  of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  the  disturbed  slate  in  which 
the  country  has  so  long  been  kept,  comparatively  little  commercial 
progress  has  yet  been  made.  Now  however  that  the  rivers  are  declared 
open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  there  seems  to  bo  required  only  internal  peace  for 
the  rapid  development  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  country.  The 
exports  are  principally  of  hides,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Entre 
Rios  is  a  federal  state,  owning  but  little  dependence  upon  the  central 
government  The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  a 
governor,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Congress  consists  of 
deputies  chosen  from  the  several  towns  or  districts.  The  revenue  is 
derived  chiefly  from  customs  duties. 

Except  a  few  families  of  Guariui  origin  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards.     In  the  t««u 
however  a  few  foreigners  are  settled,  mostly  Italians,  who  mainly 
conduct  the  river  navigation,  with  some  French  and  Englisb  traders. 
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Some  of  the  large  estancias  (cattle  farms)  and  saladeros  (tallow-melting 
establishments)  are  the  property  of  and  conducted  by  Englishmen. 
As  mentioned  under  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION,  Entre  Rios  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  Buenoa  Ayres, 
joining  with  Corrientes  in  the  engagements  with  foreign  powers,  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  Rosas,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  which 
have  had  for  their  main  object  the  opening  of  the  rivers  Paraud  and 
Uruguay.  [ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION;  CORRIENTES.] 

Parand,  or  Villa  del  Parand,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Parauit,  in  31°  45'  S.  lat.,  60°  47'  W. 
long.,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  cliff,  which  slopes  gently  towards  Santa  F<5,  which  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  town  derived  its 
original  name,  Bajada  de  Santa  F6,  or  the  'Descent  to  Santa  F6.'  The 
only  public  building  of  any  consequence  in  Parani  is  the  recently 
erected  government  house.  A  large  church  which  was  commenced 
some  years  back  remains  unfinished.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry, 
but  not  healthy.  The  houses  have  no  fire-places  ;  and  all  classes  live 
much  in  the  open  air.  The  supply  of  water  is  very  bad ;  all  that  is 
consumed  is  brought  to  the  town  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  The  town 
at  present  has  a  quiet  listless  appearance.  Only  a  few  small  vessels 
belong  to  it.  The  exports  are  hides,  hair,  tallow,  and  lime. 

Conception  de  la  China,  formerly  called  Uruguay  city,  on  the 
Uruguay,  is  a  small  but  old  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants.  It 
once  carried  on  some  trade  with  Monte  Video,  but  it  is  now  decayed 
and  ruinous.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  mud,  with 
thatched  roofs.  In  the  centre  of  the  Plaza  is  a  pyramid  now  falling 
to  piecei!.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  saladero.  Concordia,  on  the 
Uruguay,  opposite  Salta,  from  a  village  of  a  few  mud  huts,  appears  to 
be  growing  into  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  has  about  1000  inha- 
bitants, and  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  trade.  But  the  situation  is  bad, 
as  vessels  are  unable  to  reach  the  town  at  low  water,  and  are  obliged 
to  anchor  about  two  miles  below  it.  It  contains  a  church  and  a  large 
school-house,  endowed  by  the  government.  Gualeguay,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name  (33°  10'  S.  lat.),  is  a  town  of  between  2000 
and  3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  300  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
Basques  and  Italians.  It  is  a  place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade,  but 
vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  about  three  leagues  from  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  most  extensive  estancia  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  belonging  to  an  English  subject.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Brittain  of  Sheffield,  and  occupies  200  square  leagues 
of  land.  Several  other  estancias  belonging  to  English  subjects  are 
in  the  vicinity.  Gualeguay-chu,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gualeguay-chu, 
about  60  miles  E.N.E.  from  Gualeguay,  population  about  2500, 
including  nearly  300  foreigners,  contains  a  neat  church  and  a  good 
school-house,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  but  the  situation  is  incon- 
venient, as  vessels  drawing  more  than  6  feet  of  water  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  large  tallow-melting 
establishments. 

(Woodbine  Parish,  Buenoi  Ayres  ;  M'Cann,  Ride  through  the  Argen- 
tine Province!.) 

KXTREVAUX.     [ALPES,  BASSES.] 

ENYED,  NAGY-ENYED,  or  STRASZBURG,  a  town  in  Transyl- 
vania, is  situated  in  46°  18'  N.  lat.,  23°  42'  E.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marosh,  and  has  about  5500  inhabitants.  It  is 
built  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  and  contains  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Lutheran,  and  a  Reformed  Lutheran  church,  but  is  most  celebrated 
fur  its  richly  endowed  Protestant  lyceum.  On  the  market-place  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  burgh  or  castle,  with  its  towers  and  loop- 
holes, in  which  the  Saxons,  who  built  the  town,  were  accustomed  to 
defend  themselves  against  their  Transylvanian  assailants  in  former 
days.  The  streets  still  retain  their  Saxon  names.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Walla- 
chians.  There  are  a  paper-mill  and  some  manufactures  in  the  town, 
and  extensive  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood. 

KPERIES,  or  PRESSOVA,  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Ssiros,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  situated  in  48°  58'  N.  lat., 
21°  15'  E.  long.,  in  an  agreeable  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tartsza, 
and  has  about  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  defended 
by  bastions,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  and  inclosures,  among 
which  are  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  embellished  with 
several  handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  county  hall,  four 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  synagogue,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  high-schools,  the  latter  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  chapter-house,  town-hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  poorhouse. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishopric  erected  in  1807,  has  a 
good  episcopal  library,  and  an  imitation  of  Mount  Calvary,  on  which 
several  chapels  are  built.  Eperies  manufactures  woollens  and  linens, 
and  possesses  a  large  earthenware  manufactory  and  breweries,  as  well 
as  *  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  grain,  to  which  the  annual 
fairs  greatly  contribute.  About  4  miles  from  the  town,  the  environs 
of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  are  the  chalybeate  springs  of 
Cremete,  or  Krasyna-voda,  with  baths. 

KPKRXAY.     [MARNE.] 

KTHESUS,  a  city  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  whLh  belonged  to  the  Ionian  confederation  (Herod,  i.  142),  was 
situated  near  the  left  bank  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Caystrus,  in  38°  N.  lat.,  27°  48'  E.  long.  By  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  a  lake,  formed  by  the  sea,  called  Seliuusia,  and  close  to  this  was 
another  lake  which  communicated  with  it.  The  city  itself  stood  on 
elevated  ground  ;  the  country  around  was  an  alluvial  plain.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  N.E.  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  the  modern 
village  of  AIASALUCK. 

There  is  a  myth  that  the  city  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from 
the  Amazon  of  that  name  ;  it  is  also  said  to  have  borne  three  or  four 
other  names.  The  name  of  Ephesus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  and  Strabo  says  there  is  no  proof  that  the  city  was  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  him  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  site  of  Ephesus  were  Carians  and  Leleges,  most  of 
whom  were  ejected  by  the  settlers  from  Greece  under  Androclus.  The 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  to  which  the  city  owed  so  large  a  part  of 
its  fame  and  consequence,  was  already  built  here.  From  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Pausanias  it  would  seem  that  the  original  temple  was 
outside  the  city ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subsequent  temples  were 
erected  on  its  site.  The  site  of  Ephesus  was  changed  more  than 
once.  Before  about  B.C.  300  it  appears  to  have  occupied  the  low 
marshy  plain  between  the  heights  and  the  river.  But  Lysimachus,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  death 
of  Antigouus,  conceiving  the  hijjhur  ground  to  be  a  more  advantageous 
situation  for  the  city,  built  the  walls  which  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
The  inhabitants  however  were  unwilling  to  remove  to  the  site  which 
he  had  inclosed ;  and  he  therefore,  says  Strabo,  waited  till  the  rains 
set  in,  when  he  stopped  up  the  channels  which  carried  off  the  water, 
thereby  flooding  the  old  city,  and  making  the  inhabitants  glad  to 
occupy  the  new  site.  It  appears  more  probable  however  that  the  old 
city,  the  site  of  which  was  too  low,  was  destroyed  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  river  in  a  violent  storm,  as  described  in  a  little  poem  by 
Dorus,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  its  destruction. 
Lysimachus  gave  the  place  the  name  of  his  wife,  Arsinoe,  but  the  old 
name  was  afterwards  restored. 

Though  the  Ionian  Ephesua  was  an  important  place  there  is  little 
of  consequence  related  of  its  history.  From  the  time  of  Androclus 
it  was  the  kingly  residence  of  the  lonians.  Ephesus  was  the  first  of 
the  Ionian  towns  attacked  by  Croesus.  It  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  monarchs.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
defeat  of  the  louians  and  their  allies  the  Athenians  and  Erebrians  in 
B.C.  499.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponuesiau  war  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  here;  and  in  B.C.  407  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Antioehus 
was  defeated  here  by  the  Spartau  fleet  under  Lysander.  From  an 
early  period  Ephesus  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  city,  the  temple  of 
Artemis  being  looked  upon  with  especial  reverence ;  and  it  is  noted 
that  when  Xerxes  burnt  the  temples  at  Branchidas  and  elsewhere  he 
spared  that  of  Ephesus.  As  a  commercial  city  its  rise  may  date  from 
the  erection  of  the  new  city  by  Lysimachus,  and  during  both  the 
Macedonian  and  Komau  periods  it  grew  into  commercial  importance 
in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  Miletus.  After  the  great  defeat  of 
King  Autiochus  at  Magnesia  (B.C.  190)  the  Romans  in  partitioning 
Asia  Minor  gave  Ephesus  to  the  king  of  Pergamum.  The  king 
(Attalus  Philadelphus),  Strabo  tells  us,  in  order  to  improve  the 
harbour,  which  had  become  shallow  by  the  deposit  of  the  alluvium  of 
the  Caystrus,  directed  his  architects  to  place  a  mole  in  front  of  the 
harbour,  thinking  that  by  contracting  the  entrance,  which  was  very 
wide,  both  the  entrance  and  the  harbour  would  become  deep  enough 
for  large  merchant  ships.  But  the  result  was  just  opposite  to  his 
expectations;  for  the  alluvium  was  now  kept  within  the  entrance 
and  the  whole  harbour  made  shallower,  whereas  before  it  was  iu  a 
measure  cleared  away  by  the  floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea.  After 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.  the  Romans  having  taken  possession  of  his 
dominions  formed  the  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Ephesus  became 
its  chief  city,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  and  of 
the  chief  of  the  Asiarchs ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Romans  usually 
landed  when  they  went  to  Asia.  Strabo,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign 
of  Auguptus,  says  that  the  city  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 
It  had  both  ship-houses  and  a  harbour,  though  the  harbour  had 
become  more  shallow;  in  all  other  respects  the  city  owing  to  its 
favourable  situation  was  increasing  daily.  It  was  already  the  greatest 
place  of  trade  of  all  the  cities  west  of  the  Taurus.  The  port,  called 
Pauormus,  was  visited  by  ships  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  city  was  connected  by  great  lines  of  road  with  all 
the  markets  of  the  interior.  It  waa  probably  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition when  visited  by  St.  Paul  a  few  years  later.  The  apostle  stayed 
at  Ephesus  three  years  (Acts,  xx.  31)  and  founded  a  church  there, 
which  in  the  book  of  Revelations  (i.  11 ;  ii.  1,  &c.)  is  placed  first 
among  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  Christian  churches  of 
Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  a  considerable  time.  The  final 
destruction  of  the  great  heathen  temple  was  effected  about  A.D.  260 
by  the  Goths,  or  Scythians,  in  what  is  known  as  their  third  naval 
invasion,  and  with  its  fall  the  splendour  of  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.  It  existed  however  some  centuries  longer,  though  its 
dimeusions  were  contracted,  and  its  trade  was  gradually  decaying. 
The  third  great  council  of  the  Christian  Church  was  held  at  Ephesus 
in  A.D.  341.  Of  its  general  history  whilst  a  Byzantine  city  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  is  recorded.  Its  final  destruction  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  Timur,  who  encamped  here  after  his  capture 
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of  Smvrn*  (A.D.  1402) :  but  it  it  not  mentioned  by  bii  historian,  nod 
there  U  no  doubt  that  Ephesus  had  perished  long  before. 

The  only  vestige*  which  now  mimin  of  the  onoe  great  city  are  «omo 
oooftand  heap*  of  ruin*,  chiefly  thon  of  its  famoiu  temple  nnd 
theatre,  with  the  lomewhat  more  perfcot  line*  of  the  wait*  by  which 
it  wai  encompassed.  "  Many  other  wall*  indeed  remain  to  show  the- 
extent  of  the  building*  of  the  city,  bat  no  inscription  or  ornament  U 
to  be  found,  cities  baring  been  built  out  of  this  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  ruin*  of  the  adjoining  town  [AIABALUCKI,  which  arose 
about  400  yean  ago,  are  entirely  composed  of  material*  from  Ephesus, 
and  these  old  castle  and  mosque  walls  have  become  in  their  turn  our 
quarry  for  relics  of  antiquity.  (Fellows,  '  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,' 

Both  Pococke  and  Kiepert  hare  given  plans  of  the  ancient  city  ; 
they  differ  in  many  respects,  and  though  Kiepert'*  i*  more  in  ocoord- 
anoejwith  recent  researches,  it  is  possible  that  neither  is  accurate  in 
its  details.  The  whole  compass  of  the  wall*,  according  to  Pococke,  is 
about  four  miles ;  in  Kiepert' s  plan  it  is  somewhat  less.  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  latest  and  mo«t  careful  of  the  traveller*  who  hnve  examined 
the  ruins  of  Epheeus,  describes  the  walls  of  Lyvimachun  as  stretching 
in  a  south-east  and  north-west  direction,  along  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Coressus,  from  "  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  gymnasium  to  the 
tower  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  others  which 
occur  at  various  intervals.  The  portion  which  connected  Mount 
Prion  with  Mount  Coressus,  and  in  which  was  the  Magnesian  Oate, 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  gymnasium." 
Another  wall,  which  Hamilton  supposes  to  be  an  older  one,  extends 
from  the  theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thence  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  stadium.  Besides  these  he  was  able  to  trace  con- 
siderable remains  of  another  wall  "  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coressus, 
extending  from  near  the  theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of 
Diana."  This,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Byzantines  when  the  town  had  diminished  in  size,  is  built  chiefly  of 
brick.  The  walls  of  Lysimachus  are,  according  to  Pococke,  built  in  a 
rough  manner,  but  cased  with  hewn  stone.  Fellows  says  that  this  wall 
i*  "  a  fine  specimen  of  very  early  Greek  architecture,  having  only  the 
horizontal  line  of  joints,  the  others  being  irregular,  as  in  the  Cyclo- 
pean :_the  doorways  are  also  of  the  early  Grseco-Egyptian,  as  seen  at 
Aasoa."  Hamilton  gives  an  engraving  of  one  of  these  gateways, 
which  is  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  In  some  places  the  wall  remains 
tolerably  entire ;  in  other*  the  foundations  only  are  visible,  and  ore 
ten  feet  thick. 

The  goddess  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Ephesns  when  the  Ionian* 
settled  there.  Herodotns  mention*  a  temple  of  Artemis  a*  existing 
there  in  the  time  of  Cronos,  who  added  largely  to  its  wealth :  this 
temple  and  that  of  Hera  at  Samoe  he  speak*  of  a*  among  the  great 
work*  of  the  Greeks.  Chersiphron  was  the  original  architect,  but 
another  architect  enlarged  it  This  enlarged  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  burnt  by  Herostratu*  on  the  night  on  which  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born.  A  new  temple  was  commenced  on  its  file ;  and  so 
zealous  were  the  Ephesians  in  the  work  that  the  people  gave  freely 
their  property  and  the  women  their  ornaments,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  money  requisite  for  constructing  it  with  the  desired  magnificence : 
yet  it  was  280  yean  before  it  was  finished.  When  Alexander  entered 
Asia  on  his  expedition  into  Persia  he  offered  to  repay  all  that  had 
been  expended  upon  the  temple,  and  to  furnish  all  that  would  be 
required  to  complete  it,  if  he  were  permitted  to  place  the  inscription 
upon  it ;  but  the  Ephesians,  determined  that  the  work  should  be  their 
own,  declined  his  offer.  The  temple  was  built  on  the  marshy  ground 
outside  the  city,  Pliny  says,  as  being  thus  more  secure  against  earth- 
quakes ;  the  foundations  were  formed  of  well-rammed  charcoal  and 
wood.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  425  feet  and  the  width  220  feet. 
It  contained  128  columns  (Pliny  says  127,  but  this  i*  of  course  an 
error),  each  60  feet  hiKh,  and  each  the  gift  of  a  king.  This  was  much 
larger  than  any  other  Greek  temple  :  the  area  of  the  great  Olympi.-imn 
at  Athens  was  about  two  third*  that  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus';  the 
ana  of  the  Parthenon  was  only  one-fourth  of  it.  And  its  splendour 
was  equal  to  its  size.  The  altar  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
In  the  temple  was  one  of  the  great  pictures  of  Apelles.  It  also  con- 
tained some  of  the  works  of  Thraso.  Thirty-six  of  the  column*  were 
richly  carved,  one  of  them  by  Scopus.  In  the  treasury  of  the  temple 
w*s  stored  a  Urge  part  of  the  wealth  of  Western  Asia.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  was  an  asylum  for  debton  and  malefactors.  The 
original  limits  of  this  asylum  were  extended  to  a  stadium  by  Alex- 
ander, and  still  farther  by  Mithridatea.  M.  Antoninus  greatly  advanced 
the  limiu  of  the  asylum,  making  them  to  include  a  part  of  the  city ; 
but  this  ordinance  being  found  productive  of  much  inconvenience  was 
abolished  by  Augustus.  The  service  of  the  temple  was  conducted  by 
priest*  called  Megalobuxi,  who  were  eunuchs,  who  were  held  in  great 
honour ;  with  them  rirgins  were  awociated  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  temple.  The  wonbip  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  served  as  the 
model  of  that  of  other  cities  and  countries;  and  Urge  numbers  of 
strangers  resorted  to  Kphesus  to  worship  in  the  great  temple :  it  was 
probably  for  the  foreign  visitors  mainly  that  the  "silver  shrine*  fur  tlie 
goddess"  were  made,  "  which  brought  no  small  gain  to  the  craftsmen" 
of  Ephesns  (AcU,  six.  34).  It  has  been  already  sai.l  that  the  temple 
was  destroyed  by  the  Scythians  about  A.D.  260.  A  Christian  church 


was  afterward*  erected  on  the  site.  At  the  present  time  the  very  site  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  Hamilton  thinks  he  has  ascertained  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  some  massive  structures  "  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town,  which  overlook  the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient 
harbour."  The  ruins  which  be  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  the  temple 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by  Pooocko,  but  the  brick 
arches  and  other  works  which  Pococku  thought  to  be  part*  of  the 
great  temple,  Hamilton  with  more  probability  attributes  to  "  the 
Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  removal  of  the 
columns  by  Constantine,  when  a  church  was  erected  on  its  ruins." 
Kiepert  however  places  the  great  temple  more  to  the  north  and  east ; 
but  Mr.  Falkener,  who  ho*  more  recently  made  an  elaborate  survey  of 
Ephcsus,  thinks  "  it  more  to  the  west  and  nearer  to  the  sea  than  in 
Kiepert1  s  map ; "  in  other  words,  restores  it  to  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Pococke  and  Hamilton,  and  which  certainly  most  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  The  vast  ruins  of  the 
temple  probably  long  served  as  a  marble  quarry.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  furnished  materials  to  many  of  the  building*  in  Constantinople 
as  well  as  in  Aiasaluck. 

But  however  it  may  be  with  the  great  temple,  according  to  Sir 
Cliarles  Fellows,  "  of  the  Bite  of  the  theatre,  the  site  of  the  tumult 
raised  by  Demetrius,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur.  But  its  form  alone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every 
seat  is  removed,  and  the  Proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins."  This  theatre, 
the  largest  Greek  theatre  of  which  the  remain*  have  yet  been  traced, 
was  660  feet  in  diameter.  The  Stadium  was  another  vast  structure ; 
its  diameter  being,  according  to  Chandler,  637  feet  On  the  north 
side  he  found  the  seats  to  be  constructed  on  arches,  but  on  the  south 
they  are  laid  on  Mount  Prion,  or  Lepre,  as  it  was  also  called.  Besides 
these  there  are  still  visible  considerable  remains  of  another  vast 
edifice  of  Roman  date,  which  has  been  generally  stated  to  be  a 
gymnasium,  but  which  Fellows  think*  is  a  palace.  It  stands  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  city,  and  the  foundations  of  a  large  number  of 
rooms  are  yet  traceable.  The  outer  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone,  of 
four  or  five  courses  of  each  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  solidity.  A  plan  and  a  view  of  the  remain*  of  this  edifice,  and 
also  several  interesting  views  of  the  other  remains  of  Ephesus,  from 
sketches  made  when  they  were  more  perfect  than  at  present,  are  given 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  'Antiquities  of  Ionia,'  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society.  One  of  these  now  less  perfect  buildings  is  a  temple,  repre- 
sented in  plates  44  and  45  of  that  work ;  it  was  ISO  feet  long  and 
80  broad.  The  cella  is  constructed  of  large  coarse  stone  ;  the  portico 
is  of  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  columns  are  nearly 
47  feet  high,  and  the  shafts  are  fluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The 
style  is  Roman,  and  the  temple  was  dedicated,  probably  with  tho 
permission  of  Augustus  Cicsar,  to  the  deified  Julius. 


Coin  of  Ephc«u«. 
I!rltl«li  Museum.     Actual  Sire.     Silver.     \Vcigbt,  17CJ  grain*. 

The  other  vast  heaps  of  remains  arc  most  of  them  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly assigned.  Among  them  are  supposed  to  be  the  agon, 
to  which  were  the  Corinthian  temple,  just  noticed,  and  the  large 
theatre.  An  Olympieium  appears  to  have  stood  on  Mount  Prion.  '  <n 
the  south-east  of  the  Mount  are  the  tombs,  in  one  of  which  Pococke  saw 
a  very  large  marble  sarcophagus.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  near  the  city.  Chandler  and  Hamilton  both  copied  some 
inscriptions  at  Ephesus,  but,  according  to  Fellows,  there  are  none  to 
be  seen  there  now. 

(Pococke,  TravdtintheEatt;  Chandler,  Interiptioiu*  Antique  ;  Ionian 
A  ntiqnitio,  and  Trarelt  in  Alia  Minor  ;  Leake,  Alia  Minur ;  Hamilton, 
Raearchei  in  Alia  Minor;  Fellows,  Trarelt  and  Jietcarchn  in  AIM 
Minor ;  Guhl,  Ki>huiaca ;  Long,  in  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Oeoyraphy ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Letter*  of  St. 
vol.  ii. ). 

Ki'lliiKI.    [DORIS;  DORIANS.] 

I  .i  'I  I  >.\  THUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece,  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  on  a  small  bay  in  the  Saron<< 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  land  side,  in  36"  46'  N*.  hit.. 
long.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Epicarus,  from  its  earliest  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  Carians,  and  who  were  subsequently  joined  by  Rome 
Ionian*  from  Attica.  (Aristot  apud  Htrab.)  When  the  Dorians 
got  possession  of  Argon,  Epidaurus  yielded  without  resistance  to 
them,  and  admitted  a  Dorian  colony  under  Deiphontes.  (Pausan.  ii. 
26,  1.)  The  constitution  of  Epidaurus  was  originally  monarchical. 
Afterward*  the  government  was  ariatocratical ;  the  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Aitynic,  or  Artyni,  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd.  v.  47),  and  were 
the  presidents  of  a  council  of  180;  the  common  people  were  termed 
'konipode*'  (xorlwoSti),  or  'dusty-feet,'  in  allusion  to  their  agri- 
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cultural  pursuits.  (Plutarch,  'Qusest.  Or."  1.)  At  an  early  period 
Epidaurua  was  an  important  commercial  city,  and  the  mother  city  of 
yEgina  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which  was  once  dependent  upon  it. 
(Strabo,  p.  375.)  It  also  colonised  the  islands  of  Calydnus  and 
Nisyrus.  (Herod.  vii.  99.)  As  a  commercial  city  its  consequence  had 
passed  away  by  the  6th  century  B.C.  As  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  yEsculapius  (Aselepius),  Kpidaurus  was  for  a  long  period  a  highly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  .^sculapius  was  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  valley  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  renowned  sanctuaries  in  Greece.  In  B.C. 
293  it  was  BO  celebrated  that  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  from  that  city  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Epidaurian 
god.  (Liv.  x.  c.  47.)  The  temple  was  always  crowded  with  invalids, 
and  the  priests,  who  were  also  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its 
reputation,  for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  describing  the 
cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the  tune  of  Strabo.  The 
temple  stood  in  a  sacred  inclosure  called  the  grove  (&\aos),  which 
was  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contained  several  buildings 
besides  the  temple.  The  name  of  the  sanctuary  (iepdv),  is  still 
preserved  in  the  modern  name  of  the  spot  Uieron.  The  temple, 
which  contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  -Esculapius,  was  half 
the  size  of  the  Olympieium  at  Athens.  But  few  vestiges  of  it  are  left. 
Near  the  temple  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly- 
cleitus  (Pausan.  ii.  27,  5),  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  any 
other  theatre  in  Greece,  except  that  at  Trametzus,  near  loanniua ; 
the  orchestra  is  90  feet  long,  and  the  entire  theatre  370  feet ;  when 
complete  it  was  capable  of  containing  12,000  spectators:  32  rows  of 
seats  (ttill  appear  above  ground.  Of  the  other  buildings  mentioned 
by  Painanias,  including  temples  of  Athena  Cissica,  Artemis,  Dionysus, 
aud  Aphrodite  in  the  city,  a  temple  of  Hera  on  the  promontory  by 
the  harbour,  and  two  or  three  temples  on  the  neighbouring  heights  ; 
and  the  temples  of  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  and  Themis,  which  together 
with  a  Tliolus  (ci.-cular  building)  erected  by  Polycleitus,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Pausing,  n  stadium,  and  some  other  edifices  were 
within  the  sacred  inclosure,  there  are  but  few  remains. 


Coin  of  Epidaurns. 
British  Museum.     Actual  Size.     Silver.     Weight,  38i  grains. 

Epidaurus  hag  acquired  some  celebrity  in  recent  times  as  the 
place  where  the  Congress  of  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
assembled,  and  promulgated  on  the  1st  of  January  1822  the  consti- 
tution known  as  the  Constitution  of  Epidaurus.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Epidaurus  at  that  time  that  the  deputies,  unable  to  find  accom- 
modation in  the  villages,  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  open  air. 
Epidaurus  "is  now  a  miserable  village  and  can  barely  muster  100 
inhabitants  aud  a  few  small  boats."  It  has  a  good  and  well  protected 
port.  The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  small  plain,  in  which  vege- 
tables are  grown  for  the  market  of  Athens.  (Leake,  '  Morea,'  vol.  ii. ; 
Curtius, '  Peloponuesos/  vol.  ii. ;  and  Murray,  'Handbook of  Greece," 
p.  255.) 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name ;  one  in  Laconia,  called 
Epidaurus  Limera,  which  had  also  a  well-known  temple  of  ..-Esculapius. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  fortifications.  (Leake,  '  Morea,'  i. 
p.  211.)  This  Epidaurus  had  a  capital  harbour,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  it  derived  its  name  Limera.  (Strabo,  p.  368.) 
The  third  Epidaurus  was  a  maritime  city  of  Illyria,  mentioned  by 
Hirtius  ('De  Bello  Alexandrine,'  c.  44). 

EPINAL,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  Moselle,  about  234  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Paris,  in 
48"  10'  24"  N.  lat.,  6°  26'  55"  E.  long.,  and  has  10,183  resident 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  This  is  exclusive  of  troops,  students, 
prisoners,  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  religious  houses,  and  all 
clauses  that  go  to  make  up  the  floating  population  of  a  place. 

No  mention  occurs  of  Epinal  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  10th 
century,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Metz :  the 
lordship  however  passed  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  and  had  a  fine  castle ;  but 
the  fortifications  have  been  razed. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and  in  a 
district  abounding  with  delightful  situations.  The  rapid  clear  atream  of 
the  Moselle  which  here  separates  into  two  channels  inclosing  an  island, 
divides  the  town  into  three  parts — the  Grande  Ville  which  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  main  stream,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ;  the  Petite  Ville  which  is  built 
on  the  island,  and  is  joined  to  the  Grande  Ville  by  two  bridges,  one  of 
atone,  erected  in  1840,  and  the  other  of  iron,  constructed  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  and  the  Faubourg  of  the  Capuchins,  which  is 
built  along  the  left  bank  of  the  smaller  arm  of  the  Moselle,  and  is 
named  from  a  convent  of  monks  of  that  order.  The  streets  of 
Epinal  tire  well-built,  and  regularly  laid  out  and  clean.  The  finest 
edifices  in  thu  place  are  the  barracks,  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of 


the  department,  the  college  buildings,  the  court-house,  and  the  parish 
church,  which  is  of  gothic  architecture,  mingled  with  some  parts  in 
the  style  of  a  later  age.  The  former  Capuchin  convent  which  stands 
on  an  eminence  and  is  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  is  now  used  aa 
an  hospital.  The  town  has  also  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  public  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  a  museum,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  The  manu- 
factures are  chemical  products,  lace,  block-tin,  wrought-iron,  paper, 
earthenware,  and  leather;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
cattle,  iron,  timber,  oak  staves,  deal  planks,  &c. 

EPINE,  L'.    [MAKNE.] 

EPI'RUS,  (^Treipos,  mainland),  the  name  given  to  that  district  in 
Northern  Greece  which  extended  from  the  Acro-ceraunian  promontory 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Ionian  Sea  to  the  Chain  of  Piudus.  In  more  ancient  times  the  term 
included  the  entire  western  coast  from  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  to 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  the  name  was  used  in  contradistinction  to 
Corcyra  and  the  other  islands  lying  along  the  coast.  (Strabo,  p.  453 ; 
Homer,  'Odyss.,'  xiv.  100 ;  Thuc.  i.  5.) 

Epirus  was  a  wild  and  rugged  mountainous  country  corresponding 
generally  with  the  southern  portion  of  ALBANIA,  under  which  title 
its  physical  features  are  described  (vol.  i.  col.  170.)  Then,  as  now, 
but  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  country  was  agricultural ;  the 
mountains  were  the  resort  of  a  wild  and  savage  race,  and  the  valleys, 
though  numerous,  did  not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.  The  general  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
were  pastoral,  and  the  fine  cattle  and  horses  of  Epirus  were  cele- 
brated among  the  Greeks.  The  population  was  mostly  collected  in 
villages,  the  towns  in  Epirus  being  but  few,  while  those  were  probably 
of  comparatively  late  construction.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were 
scarcely  considered  Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  times  had 
been  Pelasgic.  (Strabo,  p.  221.)  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called  Pelasgic  [DODONA],  and  many  names  of  places  iu  Epirus  were 
also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy 
(Niebuhr,  '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  i.  p.  34) ;  but  irruptions  of  Illyrians  had 
barbarised  the  whole  nation ;  and  though  Herodotus  (ii.  56)  speaks 
of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he  refers  to  its  old  condition, 
when  it  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  rather  than  to  its 
state  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  history.  In  their  mode  of 
cutting  the  hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the  Epirotes 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyriau  tribe.  (Strabo, 
p.  327.)  Theopompus  (apud  Strab.,  p.  323)  divided  the  inhabitants 
of  Epirus  into  fourteen  different  and  independent  tribes.  Of  these 
the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  who  occupied  the  northern, 
and  Molossians  who  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
who  successively  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this  district.  The 
Molossiaus  claimed  a  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus 
and  Andromache,  who  according  to  the  myth,  migrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Epirus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  there  iu  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  an  oracle.  Epirus  rose  into  importance  by  the 
matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  married  Alexander's  sister  Olympias,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of 
the  Molossian  princes  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus,  having 
extended  his  power  over  most  of  the  other  Epirot  tribes.  He  invaded 
Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the  Brutii  and  Lucani,  and  was) 
slain  near  Pandosia.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Pyrrhus,  the  grandson  of 
Alexander,  is  the  best  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The 
family  of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct  three  generations  after  his  death, 
and  the  government  was  turned  into  a  republic,  which  subsisted  till 
the  year  B.C.  167,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected  of  favouring 
Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  P.  ^Emilius,  who  destroyed  70  towns,  and 
carried  away  to  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab., 
p.  322 ;  Liv.,  xlv.  c.  34  ;  Plut.  '^Ernil.,'  c.  29),  after  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  desolation,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strabo,  p.  327.)  Oi' 
the  other  Epirotio  nations,  the  Thesprotians,  who  occupied  tin' 
middle  portion  of  the  country,  were  most  celebrated.  They  are 
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mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians ('  Odyss.,'  xiv.  315),  and  are  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  the  progenitors  of  the  Thessalians  (vi.  176).  In  their  territory 
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the  oracle  at  Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephyra,  and  the  rireri 
Acheron  and  Cocytua,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  The  mo*t 
celebrated  city  in  Molotsia  was  Ambracia,  a  Corinthian  colony, 
founded  about  B.C.  635.  It  had  a  harbour  on  the  Oulf  of  Art*,  and 
a  email  naval  force.  Ambracia  received  a  very  severe  blow  in  the 
defeat!  by  the  Athenian*  and  Amphilochiani  423-426  B.C.,  but  their 
louei  were  in  some  moature  repaired  by  a  new  colony  from  Corinth. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  63 ;  Ui.  105,  Ac.)  Pyrrhiu  made  Ambracia  his  uiual 
j>l«ce  of  residence.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  9.)  It  «u«taiiied  a  very  remarkable 
liege  during  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  ^Gtoliana.  (Pulyb. 
xxii  13.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  sunk  gradually  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  iti  ruin  was  completed  by  the  transfer  of  its  inhabitants 
to  Nicopolis,  which  was  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his 
victory  at  Actium.  IU  site  is  marked  by  the  town  of  A RTA. 

EPPINO,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  PoorLaw  Union 
in  the  parish  of  Epping,  is  situated  in  51°  41'  N.  lat.,  0°  7'  E.  long., 
distant  16  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Chelmaford,  and  164  miles  N.N.K. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Epping  in  1851  was 
2255.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese 
of  Rochester.  Epping  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  46,442  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,630. 

K;  ping  stands  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  tract  known  as  Epping  Forest.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town,  called  Epping-street,  consists  of  a  Hue  of 
irregularly  built  houses  extending  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  church, 
pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  2  miles  north-west  of  the 
street,  and  with  the  houses  scattered  about  it,  forms  the  hamlet  called 
Epping  Upland.  In  the  '  Street '  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Waltham.  The  chapel  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  chapels  for  Quakers  and  Independents,  National  and  British 
schools,  and  a  reading  room.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  dairy  produce.  Butter  is  produced  in  large  quantities 
for  the  London  market  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and 
November  13th.  About  2  miles  S.W.  from  Epping  is  Copped  Hall,  a 
mansion  erected  about  a  century  ago  near  the  site  of  a  former  residence 
of  the  monks  of  Waltham,  and  since  that  time  much  improved.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  camp,  probably  British,  now  overgrown  with  trees,  called 
Ambreys,  or  Ambersbury  bonks. 

Epping  Forest,  now  limited  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
was  formerly  called  the  Forest  of  Essex,  being  the  only  forest  in 
Esaex,  the  whole  of  which  was  anciently  comprehended  in  it.  The 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  forest  were  finally  determined  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1640,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  The  boundaries  as  thus  settled  include  11  parishes  and 
parts  of  10  others.  The  extent  of  the  forest  is  estimated  at  60,000 
acres,  of  which  48,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  inclosed  and  private 
property :  the  remaining  12,000  acres  are  uninclosed  wastes  and  woods. 
That  part  of  the  waste  which  was  called  Hainault  Forest,  was 
disafforested  by  the  Act  14  and  15  Viet,  cap.  43,  passed  August  1st, 
1851.  On  the  first  Friday  in  July  a  pleasure  fair,  known  as  Fairlop 
Fair,  was  held  round  the  spot  once  occupied  by  an  enormous  oak 
called  Fairlop  Oak. 

(Morant,  Euex;  Wright,  Euex;  Young,  Agriculture  of  Euex; 
Communication  from  Epping.) 

EPSOM,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Epsom,  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  Banstead  Downs, 
in  51°  19'  N.  lat,  0°  16'  W.  long. ;  distant  16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Guildford,  15  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  184  miles  by 
the  London,  Croydon,  and  Epsom  railway.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  3390.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
with  the  curacy  of  Hoo  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  Epsom  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  39,559  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,796. 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  originally  Ebbasbam,  '  the  home  of 
Ebb*.'  Epsom  contains  some  good  dwellings,  and  there  is  a  public 
building  called  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in  which  county  meetings  are 
heid.  The  parish  church,  a  gothic  structure,  was  almost  eutirely 
rebuilt  in  1824.  In  the  chancel  are  some  fine  monuments  by  Flaxmau 
and  Chantry.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Calvin- 
fatie  Baptist*  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  Epsom  National, 
British,  and  Infant  school* ;  a  savings  bank  ;  almshouses  for  12  poor 
widow*,  and  several  charitable  endowment*.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  sheet  of  water,  and  an  ornamental  clock  tower,  which  serves  for 
an  engine-house  to  supply  the  water  to  the  town. 

The  once  celebrated  medicinal  springs  of  Epsom,  containing 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  which  gave  name  to  Epsom  Salt*,  are  still 
in  rxiatence,  though  not  now  resorted  to.  Brick  making,  brewing, 
and  malting  arc  carried  on  in  Epsom,  ami  in  the  vicinity  are  nursery 
grounds.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  chiefly  for  corn  ;  a  fair 
is  held  on  July  25th,  for  cattle  and  wool.  The  famous  Epsom  races 
are  held  on  the  adjacent  down*.  The  grand  stand  on  the  race-course 
is  a  large  and  convenient  building.  Woodoote  Park,  Morton  Park,  the 
Oaks,  and  many  other  seat*  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Manning  and  Bray,  Starry  ;  Braylcy,  Hurrty  ;  Communication  from 
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EKBIL,  or  ARBKLA.     [P.A..III..MI.] 

KHKTHIA.     [Ki-iwEA.] 

EKFUKT,  a  government  or  administrative  division  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  is  bounded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  E.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Merseburg  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  8.  by  Saxe-Gotha, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Weimar,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Cassel.  Its  area 
is  1  •!'•!  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the  clone  of  1849  was 
:H7.-7'J,  above  one-fourth  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  about  1500  Jews,  are  Protestant*. 
The  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  being  traversed  by  numerous  offsets  of 
the  Hare  and  the  Thuringerwald.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  favourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  rather  more  than  one  half  of  its 
surface  is  arable  land.  About  one-fifth  of  it  is  appropriated  to  meadows 
or  pastures,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth  is  occupied  by  wood* 
and  forests.  His  watered  by  the  Unstrut,  the  Qera,  Werra,  balza,  Krlan, 
Heide,  Wipper,  and  Saale.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  flax,  tobacco, 
hops,  seeds,  and  salt  Great  numbers  of  horses,  honied  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  ore  reared.  In  the  circles  of  Weissensee  and  Schlcu- 
singen  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ore  worked  ;  marble,  gy  i 
and  sulphur  also  are  among  the  mineral  productions.  The  manufac- 
tures are  considerable,  and  comprise  iron  and  steel-ware,  tin-plates, 
seed-oil,  woollen-yarn,  cloths,  flannels,  and  carpets ;  linen  and  cotton, 
silk  stuffs,  hosiery,  paper,  glass,  spirits,  wooden  clocks,  &c.  There  are 
a  number  of  mineral  springs  in  the  hilly  districts. 

The  province  or  government  of  Erfurt  is  of  most  irregular  shape, 
being  broken  into  strips  by  Schwarzburg-Sondcrahausen  (which  is 
entirely  inclosed  by  Prussian  Saxony),  and  the  small  Thuringian  states. 
The  moat  connected  portion  of  it  lies  south,  west,  and  north-west  of 
Swarzburg,  and  the  isolated  bailiwick  of  Volkenrode  belonging  to  Saxe- 
Gotha.  The  province  also  includes  some  small  isolated  detached 
tracts,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Prussian  share  of  the  old 
county  of  Hcnneberg,  which  lies  between  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Schwaraburg-Rudolstadt  on  the  western  slope  of  Thuringerwald. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  circles,  named  from  the  chief 
town  in  each — Erfurt,  Nordhausen,  Heiligeustodt,  Miihlhausen, 
Worbis,  Schleusingen,  Langensalzo,  Weissensee,  and  Ziegenriick. 

Erfurt,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  on  the  Gem  a 
feeder  of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  in  50°  58'  N.  lat, 
11°  8'  E.  long.,  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  to 
the  north  of  Germany,  14  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Weimar,  and  has 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Thuringia, 
and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing  two  citadels,  one  the 
Petersburg,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other  Cyriaxburg,  on  Mount 
Cyriax,  outside  of  the  town.  Erfurt  has  six  gates ;  five  public 
squares,  one  of  which,  the  market-square,  U  ornamented  with  a  stone 
obelisk  50  feet  high,  erected  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Mainz; 
several  broad  and  well-built  streets;  11  Roman  Catholic  and  8  Protes- 
tant churches.  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  fine  gothic 
structure  ;  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  the  Maria  Clara  Susanna, 
cast  in  1492,  which  weighs  nearly  14  tons.  The  cell  of  the  former 
Augustine  monastery,  in  which  Luther  resided  from  1501  to  1508,  is 
still  shown ;  it  contains  several  memorials  of  him.  The  monastery  is 
now  used  as  an  orphan  house.  Of  the  numerous  religious  houses 
which  Erfurt  formerly  possessed  the  Ursuline  convent  alone  remains, 
and  has  a  female  school  attached  to  it,  which  U  superintended  by  the 
nuns.  Among  the  scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  are — a  high 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  schools  of  surgery, 
design,  and  architecture.  There  are  also  a  botanical  garden ;  a  library 
of  about  50,000  volumes,  formerly  belonging  to  the  university,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1816;  an  ophthalmic  hospital;  and  a  general 
hospital  Erfurt  is  the  seat  of  provincial  administration  and  of  the 
provincial  tribunals.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
woollens,  besides  less  extensive  ones  of  linen,  ribands,  leather,  soap, 
earthenware,  seed-oil,  stockings,  shoes,  gloves,  tobacco,  &c.,  mid  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  seeds,  grocery,  and  drugs,  grain,  ic. 

Heiligenttadt,  situated  on  the  Leine  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier, 
50  miles,  N.W.  from  Erfurt,  is  a  regularly  built  walled  town  with 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  castle,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction,  several  spirit  dmtillerii 
manufactures  of  woollen  yarns  and  wooden  clocks.  From  1807  to 
1814  Heiligenstaclt  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Harz  in 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

Langenialza,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Erfurt  on  the  road  to  Gottingen 
and  Hanover,  stands  on  the  Salza  and  near  its  mouth  in  the  Unstrut, 
in  51°  6'  69"  N.  lat,  10°  38'  88"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inha- 
bitants. The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  surrounded  by  walls 
which  are  pierced  by  four  gates.  It  contains  four  churches,  a  high 
school,  a  public  library,  and  four  hospitals.  The  manufactures  are 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  gunpowder,  and  starch.  There  are  a 
sulphureous  spring  and  baths  about  two  miles  from  Laiigcnsalza, 
which  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 

Muhlka\uen,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Langensalza,  i*  situated  in  a 
pretty  and  very  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unstrut,  in 
51°  12'  69"  N.  lat,  10°  28'  63"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
13,000.  It  is  an  old  town  girt  with  wet  ditches  and  high  walls  flauked 
with  towers.  There  are  four  Lutheran  churches,  the  finest  of  which 
is  the  Hauptkirche  in  the  Oberstodt,  or  Upper  Town ;  three  hospitals; 
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a  gymnasium  ;  and  an  orphan  asylum  in  the  town.  The  industrial 
products  of  Muhlhausen  are  linen  and  -woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets ; 
there  are  also  several  dye-houses,  fulling-mills,  tanyards,  distilleries, 
^breweries,  oil-mills,  starch  manufactories,  and  wool-spinning  estab- 
lishments in  the  town :  copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  near  the 
town.  Muhlhausen  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former  free  towns  in 
Germany;  it  maintained  its  democratic  government  till  1802  when  it 
was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Miinzer,  a  fanatic  who  gathered  round  him  a 
large  number  of  adherents  from  among  the  Thuringiaii  peasantry 
during  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  by  his  socialist 
harangues,  made  Muhlhausen  his  head-quarters,  and  here  after  the 
bloody  defeat  of  his  followers  at  the  battle  of  Frankenhausen  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

Nordkausen,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Erfurt,  is  situated  on  the  Zorge, 
a  feeder  of  the  Helme,  which  runs  eastward  and  joins  the  Unstrut. 
The  town  stands  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Harz  Mountains  in  a  fine 
corn  country,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  in  a 
media-val  style  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flunked  with  towers. 
There  are  four  Lutheran  churches,  one  of  which  contains  the  Ecce 
Homo  and  the  Widow  of  Nain  by  Lucas  Kranach ;  one  Catholic 
church ;  and  four  hospitals.  Nordhausen  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town ;  its  distilleries  are  among  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  it  has 
numerous  woollen  factories,  tauyards,  oil-mills,  soaperies,  &c.  Among 
its  other  industrial  products  are  linen,  sealing-wax,  hats,  and  chemical 
products.  Nordhausen  js  built  at  the  head  of  the  Goldener  Aue,  or 
Golden  Vale,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  spots  in  Germany 
lying  along  the  Helme,  which  separates  the  region  of  the  Harz  from 
that  of  the  Thuringerwald.  Its  manufacturer  and  its  important  corn- 
market  make  Nordhausen  one  of  the  most  flourishing  small  towns  of 
Prussia. 

Scftleutingm,  chief  town  of  the  circle,  formed  out  of  the  Prussian 
part  of  the  old  county  of  Henneberg,  is  situated  on  the  Schleuse,  a 
feeder  of  the  Werra,  36  miles  W.S.W.  from  Erfurt,  and  has  3200 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  walled,  entered  by  two  gates,  and  defended 
by  a  castle.  It  has  two  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of 
woollens,  white  lead,  hosiery,  and  paper. 

Weiiteniee,  15  miles  N.  from  Erfurt,  between  the  Helbe  and  the 
Unstrut,  haa  a  population  of  2600. 

Worbit,  45  miles  N.N.W.  from  Erfurt,  between  Nordhausen  and 
Heiligenstadt,  stands  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper,  which  after 
flowing  across  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  enters  the  Unstrut  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Helbe  and  the  Helme :  population  about  2000. 

Zieytnriick,  the  chief  place  in  an  isolated  circle  drained  by  the 
upper  Saale,  and  inclosed  by  Reuss,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Meiniugen, 
and  Schwarzburg,  is  a  small  place  of  about  1 000  inhabitants.  There 
are  iron  forges  and  slate  quarries  here,  and  some  manufactures  of 
linen  and  paper. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  towns  may  be  mentioned  -.—Sen- 
neckttein,  in  an  isolated  district  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  and 
surrounded  by  Brunswick,  is  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Nordhausen  and 
midway  between  that  town  and  the  Brocken :  the  population  is 
about  3500.  Bleicherode,  12  miles  W.  from  Nordhausen,  between  the 
Bode  and  the  Wipper,  has  mineral  springs,  oil-mills,  manufactories  of 
serge,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  2800  inhabitants.  Ellrich,  on  the  Zorge, 
7  miles  above  Nordhausen,  was  formerly  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Holmstein.  It  has  three  churches,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of 
broadcloth,  flannel,  serge,  stockings,  paper,  leather,  oil,  £c.,  and  a 
population  of  2600.  Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  town  is  the  grotto 
of  Kelle,  which  is  reached  by  a  descent  of  100  steps  hi  the  calcareous 
rock,  and  presents  an  apartment  300  feet  long  by  270  feet  wide ;  in  its 
centre  is  a  basin  of  limpid  water  about  50  feet  deep.  Sirmmerda,  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Weissenaee,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uustrut,  is  a 
walled  town  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  iron- 
ware, broadcloth,  and  spirits.  SuU,  a  manufacturing  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  on  the  Lauter  a  feeder  of  the  Werra,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Domberg,  a  part  of  the  Thuringerwald,  in  the  former 
county  of  Henneberg,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Schleusingen.  It  is  a 
well-built  town  with  three  churches,  a  town  school,  and  a  poorhouse. 
The  inhabitants  are  weavers,  gunsmiths,  or  metallurgists.  The  indus- 
trial products  are  fustians,  white  lead,  arms,  hardware,  sheet  iron,  &c. 
Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  TennstaJt,  10  miles 
K.  N.K.  from  Langensalza  on  the  Schambach,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Unstrut,  has  sulphureous  springs,  three  churches,  an  hospital,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  woollen  cloth, 
and  thread.  There  are  tufa  quarries  and  vineyards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tennstadt  is  the  birthplace  of  Ernesti,  the  great  classical 
commentator. 

KUICHT,   LOCH.      [INVERNESS-SUIRE.] 

ERIDANUS.     [Po.] 

EIU  K,  I,  A  K  K.     [CANADA  ;  NEW  YORK.] 

ERITH.     [KENT.] 

ERIVAN,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  is  situated  near  40°  10'  N. 
lat.,  44°  32' E.  long.,  about  110  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Tiflia,  on  the 
Zenghi,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
town  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  fortified,  besides  being  defended 
by  a  fort  or  castle  which  stands  on  another  eminence,  is  strong 
by  natur-  on  one  side  and  defended  on  the  other  by  mud  walls. 
After  its  capture  by  Prince  Packewitch  the  castle  was  not  repaired, 
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but  a  fortress  on  a  site  less  exposed  to  attack  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  has  we  believe  been  recently  erected.  The  ruins  of  the  last 
Persian  governor's  palace  are  seen  on  the  steep  side  of  the  old  fort  next 
the  river,  which  is  rapid  and  not  fordable  at  any  season.  A  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  is  thrown  across  the  stream  just  below  the 
castle.  Erivan  is  an  ill-built  place,  but  contains  a  large  bazaar,  several 
Armenian  churches,  a  Greek  church,  an  Armenian  convent,  a  public 
bath,  and  a  few  mosques.  The  site  is  unhealthy  in  summer.  Caravans 
from  Tiflis  to  Erz-rum  pass  through  Erivan.  The  transit  trade  is 
considerable,  but  much  less  so  than  when  the  town  belonged  to 
Persia.  Some  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and  earthenware  are  manu- 
factured. The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  probably  does  not 
contain  more  than  12,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
being  occupied  by  gardens,  which  produce  fruits  and  melons  proverbial 
for  their  excellence. 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franoonia, 
is  situated  in  a  well  cultivated  plain,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Regnitz  and  the  Schwabach,  11  miles  N.  from  Niirnberg,  24  miles 
by  railway  S.  from  Bamberg,  and  has  a  population  of  about  11,500. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  latter  of  which  was 
founded  by  Christian,  margrave  of  Bayreuth,  in  the  year  1686.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  seven  gates.  The  New  Town  is  hand- 
some, and  regularly  built.  Erlangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  two 
Reformed  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  orphan 
asylum,  an  infirmary,  and  a  military  hospital.  The  palace,  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestant  university,  which  was  founded  by  Frederick,  margrave 
of  Bayreuth,  in  1743.  The  university  of  Erlangeu  has  faculties  of 
Protestant  theology,  arts,  and  medicine,  museums  of  natural  history, 
a  library  of  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  average  yearly  number  of  students  attending  this  university  is 
about  350.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  many  French 
Protestants  settled  in  Erlangen  and  introduced  various  manufactures. 
The  town  has  factories  for  weaving  and  printing  cotton  goods,  and 
manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on  a  large  scale,  also  gloves,  leather, 
tobacco,  looking-glasses,  linen,  toys,  &c.  Erlangen,  together  with  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth,  became  an  appendage  of  the  Bavarian  crown 
by  the  treaty  of  1809. 

ERLAU  (Eger,  Jager,  Agria),  a  town  in  Hungary,  capital  of  tho 
county  of  Heves,  is  situated  on  the  Erlau,  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
midst  of  richly  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountains  crownud  by 
woods  and  vineyards;  in  47°  53'  54"  N.  lat.,  20°  21'53"E.  long.,  and 
has  about  19,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Erlaubach  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations about  seven  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  are  six  gates.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls. 
Erlau  was  founded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  who  resided  in  it  in 
A.D.  1010,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  since  1803  it  gives  title  to 
an  archbishop.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  four  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
two  monasteries,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  Protestant  church.  Tho 
houses  in  the  town  are  large,  and  built  in  a  neat  style;  the  principal 
ornament  is  the  university,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifice, 
begun  by  Count  Charles  Eszterhazy  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1775,  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  160,0002. ;  there  is  an  observatory  172  feet  high, 
a  handsome  chapel,  and  a  very  spacious  examination  hall  and  library 
attached  to  the  institution.  The  university  has  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  conducted  by  16  professors,  and  is  very  nume- 
rously attended.  Opposite  the  University  stands  the  cathedral  church, 
which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it;  but  the  neighbouring  church 
of  the  Minorites  is  a  splendid  structure.  The  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
fine  building  situated  ou  a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  couuty  hall,  a  high 
school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  training  school,  several  libraries, 
an  hospital,  and  two  mineral  springs.  It  has  also  an  extensive  traffic 
in,  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  hats,  &c. 

EKMENONVILLE.     [OisE.] 
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ERPINGHAM,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Erpingham,  is  situated  iu  52°  50'  N.  lat., 
1°  16'  E.  long.;  distant  1(5  miles  N.  from  Norwich,  and  122  miles 
N.N.E.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
Erpingham  in  1851  was  436.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Erpingham  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
49  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  63,638  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  21,409.  The  parish  church  of  Erpmgham  is  a  massive 
structure,  with  a  square  tower :  it  has  been  lately  repaired.  The 
population  is  chiefly  agricultural. 

EltROL.    [PERTHSHIRE.] 

ERZGEBIRGE  (the  Ore  Mountains)  is  a  mountain  range  in 
Germany,  extending  along  tho  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Saxouy.  It 
begins  about  25  miles  S.E.  from  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  and  extends  in  a  west  by  south  direction  to  the  source  of  tho 
White  Bister,  about  12"  20'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Fichtel-gebirge.  The  river  Elbe  divides  its  eastern  extremity  from 
the  Winterberg,  the  most  western  of  the  mountains  of  Lausitz,  or 
Lusatia.  The  Ore  Mountains  extend  in  length  about  100  miles,  and 
their  mean  width  is  about  30  miles. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  range,  which  i*  towards  iU  pout  hern 
border,  form*  partly  the  boundary-line  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
bat  i»  mostly  within  the  former  kingdom.  It*  southern  declivity, 
which  i*  steep  and  scored  by  narrow  valley*,  terminate*  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Eger,  about  10  or  15  mile*  from  the  upper  range. 
The  valley  of  the  Eger  lower*  gradually  from  ireat  to  east,  from 
1100  feet  to  400  feet  above  these*.  The  northern  declivity  of  the 
range  descends  in  more  gentle  dope*  towards  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Germany ;  and  the**  slopes  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  wide  and  open  valleys.  The  undulating  plain  which  lies  contiguous 
to  it  may  be  from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  range  occur*  on  both  sides  of  13°  E.  long., 
but  rather  to  the  west  of  it  Here  are  the  Keilberg,  4212  feet,  the 
Iberg,  SMS  feet,  the  Schwanberg  8088  feet,  and  the  Haasberg, 
3248  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  east  and  farther  west  the  range 
gradually  sinks  lower,  the  Great  Chirnstein,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
rising  only  to  1824  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  range  connate  chiefly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  except  along  the 
Elbe,  where  sandstone  almost  exclusively  occurs.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ore*  of  almost  every  kind.  Gold  occurs  in  a  few  placea 
The  silver-mine*  are  considerable,  their  annual  produce  amounting 
to  720,000  ounces ;  the  iron-mines  yield  from  8500  or  4000  tons  of 
iron.  The  tin-mines  of  Saxony  are  the  most  valuable  on  the  European 
continent,  and  produce  annually  140  tons.  Copper  is  not  abundant, 
and  the  annual  produce  doe*  not  exceed  30  tons ;  but  from  the  lead- 
mines  400  or  506  tons  are  annually  obtained ;  and  of  cobalt  COO  tons 
and  upwards.  Arsenic,  brimstone,  and  vitriol  are  likewise  abundant : 
and  there  is  also  quicksilver,  antimony,  calamine,  bismuth,  and  man- 
ganese. Coal  abounds  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  and  Zwickau. 
Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  occurs  in  layers  six  feet  thick  at  Aue,  about 
12  miles  S.E.  from  Zwickau,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Meissen,  and 
there  used  in  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory.  Several  kinds  of 
precious  stones  are  found,  as  garnets,  topazes,  tourmalins,  amethysts, 
beryls,  jaspers,  and  chalcedonies. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  range  are  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
which  furnish  fuel  for  the  great  smelting-worku.  The  lower  slopes 
and  valleys  aro  well  cultivated,  but  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  great  population  which  is  employed  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  numerous  manufacture*  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen. 
Great  quantities  of  corn  are  annually  brought  from  the  plain  which 
lie*  to  the  north  of  the  range. 

Six  great  roads  pan  over  this  range,  the  most  important  of  whirl, 
are  those  that  connect  Prague  with  Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  The 
great  railway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden,  through  Prague,  crosses  the 
Erzgebirge  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  runs  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  [K'iEB  ;  BOHEMIA.] 
N.  [ARMENIA.] 

KKZ-UU'M,  a  town  in  Armenia,  capital  of  an  extensive  pashalic  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  watered 
by  the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which  runs  at  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  the  town.  [ARMENIA.]  The  population  iu  1828,  at 
the  time  of  the  lius-ian  invasion  of  Turkey,  was  estimated  at  about 
130,000;  in  1838  it  did  not  exceed  15,000,  but  was  then  increasing; 
in  1844  the  population  reached  44,000,  and  was  still  on  the  increase. 
Indeed  the  number  of  inhabitants  fluctuates  considerably  oh  account 
of  the  great  number  of  strangers  who  arrive  and  depart  in  the  caravans. 
The  town  is  large,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated  wall 
and  a  ditch.  On  its  southern  skirt*  stands  a  citadel,  cnciivlcd  by  a 
double  wall  flanked  with  towers  very  close  to  each  other,  and  with  a 
ditch.  The  citadel  has  four  gates,  ana  incloses  the  palace  of  the  pasha 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish  I'ut  a  large  portion 

of  Kr/  rum  i-  unwalled,  and  this  part  contains  the  principal  bazaars 
and  khan*.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  like  all  Turkish  town; 
infested  by  dogs.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  aro  low,  and  built  of 
wood,  mud,  or  sun-dried  brick* ;  but  the  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 
well  supplied  with  provisions.  Erz  rum  ha*  nearly  forty  mosques,  a 
Greek  church,  a  large  Armenian  church,  a  custom-house,  and  nu 
caravanMrais.  Since  it*  restoration  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace  of 

•  itc  of  decny. 
Before  tlie  Knmian  invasion  <  of  silk  ami 

:nade  here,  '.  ather  was  tanned  ;  th 

Important   manufacture*  of  copper  vessels.     !  'urn  of 

peace  nit;  industry   han  not  rccoi  mer  activity. 

The  country  about  it  produce*  nothing  for  export  except  corn  and 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  corn  is  too  heavy  an  m 

ance  to  the  wa  in  a  country  devoid  of  roads ;  the  cattle  and  sheep  are 
»ent  to  Constantinople  alive,  or  as  dried  meats.  The  commerce  and 
transit  tnnle  of  the  city  is  extensive,  owing  to  its  position  on  the 
great  caravan-route  from  Constantinople  and  Trebimnd  to  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  imporU  comprise  shawls,  silk  good-,  cotton, 
toUooo.  rice,  indi-o,  madder,  rhubarb,  *<-.,  from  the  cast;  and  broad- 
•  !  .•  h.  chintze*,  cutlery,  and  I'  ifacturc*  by  way  of  Trebi/oml. 

The  native  export*,  besides  thooc  above  .  are  horses,  mules, 

and  gall-nuU.     A  few  fun  are  exported  to  Kussia. 

mm  stands  in  30*  51''  ,  41*  46'  23"  E.  long.,  at  an 

elevation  of  5800  feet  (some  say    .  i  above  tho   sea.     The 

winters  are  long  and  extremely  cold.     [ARMENIA.] 

E3CAUT,  V.    [ScnELDE-J 
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i  IMAL.    [CAWILLA-LA-NOBTA.] 
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E8PALION.    [AVKTBOS.] 

E8PIIUTI    SANTO.     (Hits/, i.;  CUBA;  KEW  HEBRIDES.] 

K-I'IMT.  ST. 

MIMIC  of  a  people  that  inhabits  the    most 
:  i  -I.     On   the  enst  rn   ,.,,-i^t  of    America 
they  are  met  with  as  far  south  a*  60°  N.  1st.  on  the  shores 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle.     They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  IK,!  -..nV  liny  up  to  Ka.it 
Main  River.     On  the  western  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  they  inhx 
coast  north  of  Churchill  River,  whence  they  extend  northward  over 
the  Barren   Lands  to  the  Great  Fish  Hiver,  or  Thleweechode» ' 
both  banks  of  which  they  are  found  cast  of  100°  W.  lom;.     Tli"  whole 
country   between   this   river,  the  Great  Bear   I.akt>,   the   Mackenzie 
Kiver.  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  i«  exclusively  inhabit.  .     The 

coast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mackenzie  Kiver  is  also  in  their  possession  ; 
and  they  seem  to  be  spread  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  1> 
Strait.        They   also   occupy   Greenland    and   all   the   other   islands 
between  the  northern  coast  of  Ameriea  and  the  pole  as  far  a*  they  are 
habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  are  inferior  to  Europeans.  A  person  is 
rarely  seen  who  exceeds  five  feet  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broad  and 
round,  cheek-bones  high,  cheeeks  round  and  plump,  nose  small,  ; 

nd  lips  thick.     Their  eyes  are  in  general  of  a  deep  Mack  ;  but 
gome  are  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour  :    i  11  and 

deeply  seated,  owing  to  the  eye'ids  being  much  encumbered  with 
fat.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long,  lank,  and  of  a  jet-black  colour.  The 
cars  aro  situated  far  back  on  the  head.  Their  bodies  are  largo.  square, 
and  robust,  the  chest  high,  and  (hi  ry  broad.  Their  hands 

and  feet  are  in  general  remarkably  small.     They  are  of  a  deep  a 
colour.     Some  of  them  wear  long  beards ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
beard  is  plucked  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.     They  show  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  making  their  dresses  ami  instnnn 

Their  language  is  dill'eivnt  from  that  spoken  by  the  other  savage 
nations  who  inhabit  North  America.  The  same  language  i*  spoken  by 
nil  thu  different  tribes  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  of  course  each  of 
them  has  expressions  which  are  peculiar. 

,-i-y  :  Mae  Keevor;  Graah,  Voyage  to  Greenland.) 

HP.] 

liRITISJT.] 

i  on  the  custom  coast  of  the 
island  of  (ir  ,  and  lying  between  51 

0°  4'  W.  long.,  and  1°  17'  }•'..  1  mty  of 

Suffolk  and   by  t!  .  \V.  by   H  re  and 

by  the  county  of  Middlesex,  S.  by  the  gradually  widening  (estuary  of 
the  Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  tlio  county  of  Kei,' 
S.E.  and  S.  by  the  German  Ocean.     The  length  of  a   - 
drawn   from  the    north-western    to    the  north-eastern   extremity   of 
the  county  is  53  miles;  but  th'  northern   boundary  of  the  . 
following  its  turni', 

the  north-western  with  the  south-western  extremity 
the  boundary   line,  from    its  many  windings,   extends  to   53  : 
The  length  of  a  line  joining  the  south-v  xitorn 

extremity   "''  " "i"'\    is  ';:'    miles;  lint  th 

bank  of  the,  Thames  and  the  coast  of  the  ocean  is  about  S5  miles. 
a  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1''.  niles.or  1,060,649 

•icres.     The   population  according  to  the  return  of  1841  was 

i,818. 

Coaili,  /.«'  The  bank  of  the  Thome*  and  the  sea-coast  of 

Essex."'  almo*t  throughout.    The  marshes  extend  inli 

some  places  over  a  breadth  of  four  miles,  in  other  places  the  In 
.,-ed  to  a  very  narrow  strip.     From  the  eastern  end  of  (' 
Inland  the  marshes  cease ;  and  about  Leigh  and  Smith. nl   the  coast 

;.-   Ness,  a  low  p"  at  the 

mniith  of  the  Tli:inn-',  >'•  mil  M  from   the 

he  mouth  of  the  river  (Vouch.      N 
a   narrow  creek,    with    many    i 
uid  into  the  channel  of  tin 

several   low  llui  selys, 

Haven  Gore.  land,  Potten,  Wallaseo,  aud   Foulness.     The 

edge  of  this  creek  and  its  various  ramifications,  m  well  as  of  the 
Hroomhill  and  Crouch  rivers,  whieh  unite  with  it,  are  embanked, 
and  the  islands  are  embanked  all  round.  From  the  month  of  tho 
Crouch  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  8  miles  to  the,  mouth 

I'.lackwater  Hiver.     In  this  i 

upon  tie-  !.:!•!.     The  manhe*  (Burnham  '  Marsh, 

Dengey   Mar«h,   Tillinr;  ,   extend  in 

the  southern  part«  '  and,  but  1-1 

to  the  northward  '  eh;ipe],  wl 

,1   running  down  to  the  const;  the  sand,  which   in 
!  >w  water,  has  a  breadth  of  from  2  miles  to  24  miles.    P., 
the  actuaries  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Colne,  in  the  inlet  formed 
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by  their  junction,  the  mouth  of  which  inlet,  from  St.  Peter's  chapel 
to  St.  Osyth  Point,  is  above  5  miles  over,  is  the  island  of  Mersey, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  marshy  tract  and  an  intervening 
narrow  channel.  The  marshes  terminate  4  miles  beyond  St.  Osyth 
Point,  and  (with  a  slight  interruption  of  a  mile  of  marsh-land  near  tho 
mouth  of  Holland  Creek)  a  high  broken  coast  extends  between  9  and 
10  miles  to  the  Naze,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  county.  This 
point  formerly  extended  much  farther  toward  the  cast.  The  ruins  of 
buildings  have  been  found  at  considerable  distances  from  laud;  and 
a  shoal  called  West  Rock  is  5  miles  from  the  shore.  From  tho  Naze 
to  Harwich,  between  5  and  6  miles  in  a  direct  lino  north  and  south, 
the  coast  forms  an  inlet  lined  by  salt  marshes,  and  occupied  by 
Horsey  Island,  Holmes  Island,  Pewit  Island,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
islands.  The  sea-coast  terminates  at  Harwich  ;  but  the  aestuary  of 
the  Stour,  which  is  in  most  parts  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  high 
water,  extends  up  to  Catawade  bridge,  above  Manningtree. 

The  islands  have  been  named  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  coast :  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars  of  the  chief 
of  them. 

Canvey  Island  is  entirely  marsh-land,  banked  in  all  round.  Its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  6  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  24  miles.  Its  area  is  about  3000  acres,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  grazing  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  leading  to  the  village  of  South  Benfleet.  In 
1841  the  island  contained  39  houses,  and  a  population  of  277;  in 
it  contained  10  houses  and  a  population  of  111.  A  timber 
was  built  about  1622  for  the  use  of  some  Dutchmen  employed 
in  em  tanking  the  island.  The  chapel  has  been  twice  rebuilt :  the 
present  chapel  will  hold  100  persons.  A  fair  is  held  yearly  on  the 
island. 

Foulness  Island  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
forms  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crouch  at  its  embouchure.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  almost  6  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth  2J  miles.  Its  area  is  about  6300  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  640,  almost  entirely  agricultural.  The  soil  is  good ;  the 
upper  part  produces  corn  ;  the  lower  part  is  used  for  pasturage.  The 
houses  are  of  wood — a  material  which  is  here  liable  to  rapid  decay. 
The  church,  also  of  wood,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island  : 
it  will  hold  300  persons.  A  yearly  fair  is  held. 

Wallasea,  otherwise  Wallet  or  Wallis,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Crouch,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Broomhill  River,  and  \V.  and  S.W.  by 
Paglesham  Creek.  A  causeway  over  Paglesham  Creek  connects 
Wallasea  with  the  mainland.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is 
from  east  to  west  3J  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  kitchen  use,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  to  fetch  fresh-water  from  the  mainland.  The  whole  island 
is  marsh-land  ;  the  area  is  3255  acres;  in  1851  it  contained  13  houses, 
and  a  population  of  133. 

Potten  Island,  Haven  Gore,  New  England,  and  Russelys  or  Rushley 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  two  foregoing ;  they  are  of  small 
extent.  In  the  creeks  which  surround  or  separate  these  islands  are 
fed  the  small  oysters  called  Wallfleet  oysters. 

Mersey  Island  is  bounded  S.  by  the  aestuary  of  the  Blackwater 
River,  S.E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  E.  by  the  aostuary  of  the  Colne, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  creek,  which,  running  through  the  marshes 
on  its  north-west  side,  separates  it  from  the  mainland.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island  is  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west  nearly 
5  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  island  is 
divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  East  and  West  Mersey  or  Mersea,  of 
which  East  Mersey  comprehends  an  area  of  1957  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  291 ;  West  Mersey  an  area  of  3365  acres,  with  a 
population  of  870.  There  is  a  passage  from  the  island  to  the  main- 
land over  the  Mersey  Channel,  dry  at  low  water,  called  the  '  Strode," 
or  'Stroude.' 

Horsey  Island  is  in  that  inlet  which  occurs  between  the  Naze  and 
Harwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east  about 
two  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  rather  more  than  a  mile.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  salt-marches  :  a  spot  rather  more  elevated  than  the 
rest,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  banked  in.  In  the  marshes  there  is  a  decoy  for  wild-fowl. 
The  area  is  1755  acres  :  the  population  in  1851  was  161. 

Pewit  Island  and  Holmes  Island,  with  one  or  two  others,  are  near 
Horsey  :  all  these  islands  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
mainland  by  narrow  channels. 

Surface,  hydrography,  and  Communication!. — This  county  has  few 
hills  of  any  considerable  elevation ;  its  general  slope,  as  determined 
by  the  watershed,  is  towards  the  south  and  east ;  the  coast  and  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames  present  a  succession  of  unhealthy  marshes  com- 
monly known  as  the  hundreds  of  Essex.  High  Beach,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Epping  Forest,  near  Waltham  Abbey  (390  feet  high), 
Langdon  Hill,  south  of  Billericay  (620  feet  high),  Danbury  Hill, 
between  Chelmsford  and  Mnldon,  of  nearly  the  same  height,  and 
Tiptrey  Heath,  near  Witham,  are  probably  the  highest  parts  of  the 
county.  The  chalk  downs  which  form  the  continuation  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills  just  cross  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  in 
their  extension  towards  the  north-east. 

The  rivers  of  Essex  are— tfcb  Thames,  with  its  affluents,  the  Lea 
(into  which  flows  the  Stort),  the  Iloding,  the  Bourne  Broot,  the 


Ingerburn,  and  some  smaller  streams;  the  Crouch,  with  its  affluent 
the  Broomhill ;  the  Blackwater,  with  its  affluents  the  Pods  Brook,  or 
Witham  River,  and  the  Cheltner  (into  which  flow  the  Sandon  Brook, 
the  Ter,  and  some  other  streams) ;  the  Come,  with  its  affluent  the 
Roman  ;  the  Stour  ;   and  the  Granta  or  Cam.     The  Thames  bounds 
the  county  on  the  south  side.     Its  course,  though  winding,  is  on  the 
whole  nearly  from  west  to  east.     It  is  a  tidal  river,  and  navigable  for 
the  largest  merchant  ships,  and  for  frigates  and  other  smaller  ships 
of  war   throughout   that   part  of  its   course   which   belongs  to   this 
county.  The  mouth  of  the  Thames  contains  numerous  shoals.  [THAMES.] 
The  Lea  bounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  west  side.     It  more  properly 
belongs  to  Hertfordshire,  in  which  it  has  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course.     It  meets  the  border  of  Essex  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Stort,  along  which  the  boundary  previously  runs  and  flows  south 
past  Broxbourn  (Herts),   Waltham  Abbey, 'Chingford,  Layton,  and 
Stratford  (all  in  Essex),  20  miles,  into  the  Thames.     The  banks  of 
this  river  are  marshy ;  and  the  marshes  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide.     The  stream  is  frequently  divided  and  flows  in  several 
channels,  and  in  some  places  cuts  have  been  made  in  order  to  improve 
or  shorten  the  navigation,  which  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the 
river  which  is  connected  with  this  county.     The  Stort  rises  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  soon  enters  Essex,  through  which  it  flows  for  some 
miles,  and  then  touches  the  border  again,  and  flows,  sometimes  on 
the   border,  sometimes  in  •  Hertfordshire,  into   the   Lea.     Its  whole 
course  is  about  24  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  which  it  has  been 
made  navigable.     The  navigation  of  the  Stort  and  the  Lea  serves  for 
the  conveyance  of  corn,  malt,  wool,  and  other  agricultural  produce 
to  London ;  and  for  the  conveyance  in  return  of  coals,  timber,  deals, 
bricks,  groceries,    cloth,   and   other   articles   of   daily   consumption. 
The  Iloding  rises  in  the  western   part  of  the  county,  near  Easton 
Park,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Dunmow :  it  flows  southward 
about  15  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Ongar,  where  it 
receives  the  Cripsey  Brook  (about  9  miles  long)  from  the  north-west. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Cripsey  Brook  the  Roding  flows  south-west 
in  a  very  winding  channel  14  miles  to   Woodford  bridge;  and  from 
Woodford  bridge  it  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  nearly  south  past  Ilford 
and    Barking   into    the    Thames.      Its   whole    course    is    about   36 
miles.      The   banks   are   low  and   marshy  from  the  neighbourhood 
of    Ongar.      The   west    bank   from    Ilford,   and    both    banks   from 
below    Barking,    are     protected    by     embankments.      It    is     navi- 
gable under  the  name  of   Barton  Creek  up  to  Ilford  bridge.      The 
Bourne  Brook  rises  between  the  villages  of  Navestock  and  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  and  flows  in  a  winding  channel  past  Romford,  and  between 
Dagenham  and  Homchurch  Marshes  into  the  Thames.     Its  length  is 
about  12  miles.     In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Bourne  Brook  is 
connected  with  the  pool  formed  by  Dagenham  Breach.     This  breach 
was  occasioned  in  1707  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  small  sluice  that  had 
been  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  waters  :  an  opening  was  formed 
by  the  rushing  in  of  the  Thames,  300  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places 
20  feet  deep  ;  1000  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  adjacent  levels  were  over- 
flowed, and  the  surface  of  nearly  120  acres  was  washed  into  the 
Thames,   where  a  bank  was   formed  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
extending  half-way  across  the  river.   After  various  ineffectual  attempts, 
the  breach  was  stopped,  by  driving  dove-tailed  piles  and  other  expe- 
dients, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Perry,  who  commenced  his 
works  in  1718.   Within  the  embankment  there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between 
40  and  50  acres.     Through  the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne 
Brook  flows.     The  Ingerburn  rises  near  Havering-atte-Bower.  not  far 
from   the   source  of  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  flows  southward,   past 
Upminster,  into  the  Thames.     It  is  about  12  miles  long.     A  stream 
of  about  the  same  length,  which  rises  close  to  Thorndon  Park  near 
Brentwood,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Purfleet.     The  Crouch  rises  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  south  of  Billericay,   and  flows  east  by  north 
about  25  miles  into  the  sea.     The  tide  flows  about  13  miles  up  the 
river  and  is  kept  from  overflowing  the  lowlands  on  its  banks  by 
mounds.     In   the  tide-way  there  are  many  arms ;  and  the  various 
channels  by  which  the  river  communicates  with  the  sea  form  the 
group  of  Foulness,  Wallasea,  and  the  adjacent  islands.     Just  abov« 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broomhill  River  (10  miles  long),  which  is 
navigable  for  seven  miles  nearly  up  to  Rochford.     The  Blackwater, 
which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Pant,  rises  near  the 
village  of  Wimbish,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county.     It  flows 
first  south-east  and  then  south  about  30  miles,  past  Coggeshall  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Witham.     Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Pods  Brook,  n, 
stream  14  or  15  miles  long,  which  rises  near  Great  Bardfield  and  flows 
past  Braintree  and  Witham.     From  the  junction  of  this  stream  the 
Blackwater  flows  south  about  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  flows  east  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having  a  course 
of  about  46  miles.     From  Maldon,  which  is  below  the  junction  of  the 
Chelmer,  it  is  a  tidal  river  ;  and  its  sestuary,  which  is  at  high  water 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  2^  miles  wide,  contains  the  islands  of  Northey, 
Osey,  Ramsey,  and  Pewit.     Lawling  Creek  and  Goldhanger  Creek  arc 
channels  in  the  ooze  or  strand  of  this  tideway.    The  Chelmer  rises  near 
Debdeu,  and  flows  south-south-east  about  23  or  24  miles  to  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  where  it  in  joined  by  a  stream  which  rises  near  Thorndon 
Park  and  flows  northward  to  Writtle,  and  then  turns  east,  its  whole 
course  being  about  14   miles.     From  C'helmsford  the  Chelmer  flows 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Blackwater  near  Maldon.     Its 
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whole  ooune  U  about  34  mile*.  The  Sandon  Brook,  which  rise*  near 
Stock,  9  mile*  north-oast  of  Uillcricay,  and  bat  a  coarse  of  about 
10  mile*,  join*  the  Chelmer  between  Chelmsford  ami  Maldon.  The 
Ter  rises  between  Felstead  on  the  Chelmer  and  Rayne  on  the  Pods 
Brook,  and  flows  south-east  13  or  14  miles  into  the  Chelmer,  \\!i  1. 
it  joins  about  2  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Sandon  Brook. 
The  Culne  rise*  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  and  flows 
east  about  7  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Yeldham,  where  it 
U  joined  by  another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this 
junction  it  flows  south-east  6  miles,  then  cant-south-east  about  13 
miles  to  Colchester.  Below  Colchester  it  becomes  a  tidewater  and 
flows  8  or  9  miles  south-east  into  the  sea  at  the  north-east  end  of 
Mersey  Island.  Its  whole  course  is  about  35  miles.  The  Roman 
rises  about  2  miles  north  of  Coggeshall  on  the  Blackwater,  and  flows 
oast  by  south  about  13  miles  into  the  tideway  of  the  Colne,  which  it 
joins  midway  between  Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  8  or  9  milea 
long  from  Layer  Ifarney  and  Layer  Breton  joins  the  Human  about 
three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Colne.  The  Stour  may  be 
considered  as  equally  belonging  to  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Of  the  three 
springs  which  may  claim  to  be  its  source*,  one  which  flows  post  the 
Tillage  of  Keddington  is  in  Suffolk  ;  a  second  is  in  Cambridgeshire, 
nn<l  from  it  a  stream  flows  by  the  town  of  Uaverhill,  on  the  borders 
of  Suffolk  and  Essex  ;  the  third  spring  is  in  Essex,  and  the  stream 
from  it  passes  Steeple  Bumpstead.  From  the  junction  of  these  three 
streams,  which  takes  place  about  6  or  8  miles  from  their  respective 
sources,  the  river  to  its  outfall  divides  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk.  Its  course  is  first  east  about  10  miles  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Long  Melford,  above  which  it  receives  two  small  tributaries  on  the 
Suffolk  bank  ;  thence  its  course  is  south  by  east  about  8  miles  :  then 
east  13  miles  to  Catawade  bridge,  above  Manningtree.  Below  Cata- 
wade  bridge  the  stream  widens  into  a  considerable  sastuary,  11  or  1  2 
miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  above  a  mile  wide,  which  unites 
with  the  testuary  of  the  Orwell,  a  Suffolk  river,  and  passes  into  the 
open  sea  between  Harwich  and  Languard  Fort.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  50  miles.  The  Cam  rises  near  Debden,  4  miles  from  Saffron 
Walden,  and  flows  first  south-west  for  2  miles,  and  then  lures  north 
and  flows  8  or  9  miles  into  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  its  course  belongs. 

The  Thames  and  the  Lea  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of 
their  course  which  belongs  to  this  county  ;  the  Start  is  navigable  from 
Bishop  Stortford  to  its  junction  with  the  Leo.  The  tideway  of  the 
Crouch  is  navigable  ;  near  Burnhnm  this  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  has  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  a  98-gun  ship  :  a  74  might 
go  almost  up  to  Hull  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  Black- 
water  does  not  appear  to  be  navigable  above  the  junction  of  the 
Chelmer.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  get  up  to  Maldon  at  spring 
tides.  The  Chelmer  is  navigable  to  Chelmsford.  The  navigation  pf 
the  Colne  extends  to  Colchester.  The  Stour  is  navigable  up  to 
Sudbury.  Essex  has  no  navigable  canals. 

The  principal  roads  in  the  county  are  the  three  ronds  from  London 
to  Norwich,  by  Ipswich,  by  Bury,  and  by  Newmarket.  The  road  by 
Ipswich  enters  the  county  at  Bow  bridge,  and  crosses  the  county  in 
nearly  ita  greatest  extent  from  south-west  to  north-east,  passing 
through  the  market-towns  of  Romford,  Chelmsford,  Witham,  and 
Colchester,  7)  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the  Stour  at 
Stratford  bridge  and  enters  Suffolk.  The  road  through  Bury  branches 
off  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Chelmsford,  and  passes  through  the 
towns  of  Braintree  and  H  aisled,  8  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
the  Stour  into  the  town  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  The  road  by  New- 
market branches  off  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Stratford,  crosses 
part  of  Epping  Forest,  and  runs  through  the  town  of  Eppiug,  about 
7  miles  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  Stort  into  Hertfordshire  ;  between 
29  and  80  miles  from  London  it  re-crosses  the  same  river  into  Essex, 
runs  northward  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  finally  quits  the  county  at 
the  Tillage  of  Great  Chesterford,  45  miles  from  London.  Numerous 
roads  of  minor  importance  traverse  the  county. 

The  Eastern  Counties  railway  is  the  only  railway  which  passes 
through  Essex.  The  main  line  enters  the  county  at  Old-Ford  ;  at 
Stratford  it  turns  northward,  and  continues  for  some  17  miles  along 
the  valley  of  the  Lea,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  the 
Hertfordshire  side  of  the  river.  At  Roydon  it  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Stort,  along  which  it  runs  to  Stanstead,  14  miles,  partly  in  Essex 
and  partly  in  Herts.  It  then  runs  due  north  quitting  Essex  at  Great 
Chesterford.  The  Colchester  line  traverses  the  county  in  a  north- 
eastern  direction  and  leaves  it  near  Manuingtree,  55  miles.  From 
Stratford  a  branch  runs  to  North  Woolwich,  5  miles.  Near  Ilford  a 
branch  runs  •outh-east  to  West  Tilbury,  and  is  to  be  continued  to 
Southcnd.  From  Witham,  on  the  Colchester  Kno,  a  branch  runs  north- 
west to  Braintree,  12  miles  ;  and  another  south-south-east  to  Maldon, 
&4  miles.  From  Marks  Tey,  on  the  same  line,  a  branch  runs  north- 
north  west  to  Sudbury,  1  1  miles.  A  branch  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Manningtree  to  Harwich,  about  12  miles. 

(Jtoloffical  Charaettr.  —  A  considerable  tract  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  stretching  along  the  river  Stour  from  the  Tillage  of  Ked- 
dington to  between  Sudbury  and  Ncylan.l,  nn.l  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  county,  is  occupied  by  diluvial  beds, 
consisting  of  loam  with  fragment*  of  chalk.  The  coast  of  the  north- 
fast  part  of  the  county  U  covered  with  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the 
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upper  marine  formation,  which  occupiea  a  considerable  part  of  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  locally  designated  '  crag.'     At 
the  headland  of  the  Naze  it  constitutes  about  30  feet  of  the 
port  of  the  cliff*  (which  are  about  45  feet  high)  resting  up 
London  clay  :  south  of  the  Naze  its  thickness  appears  to  vary  from  10 
to   40  feet     In  the   projecting  cliff  of  Harwich  it   includes   friablo 
masses  of  ferruginous  sand,  somewhat  cemented  together,  ami  ii. 
shells.     Fragments  of  fossil  bones  washed  out  of  the  strata  of  this 
formation,  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded,  are  found  on  the  beach 
at  Walton,  but  occur  iu  much  greater  quantities  at  Harwich.     The 
clifls  south  of  the  Naze  consist  of  freoh-water  deporiu,  which  contain 
shells  and  mammalian  remains.     In  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  while 
excavating  for  the  Stour  railway  near  Mark's  Tey,  fossil  elephants' 
teeth  were  found. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county,  including  Kpping  and  Hainuult  or 
Heuhault  Forests,  is  occupied  by  the  London  clay.     The  London  clay 
of  the  cliffs  near  Harwich  contains  beds  of  stratified  limestone 
same  cliffs  are  very  productive  in  the  fossils  with  which  this  fom 
abounds.     South  of  Walton,  near  the   Xazo,  abundance  of  s 
are  found,  which  are  sent  by  sea  to  Harwi-.-h,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured by  government  into  a  cement.  The  principal  elevations  in  the 
county,  High  Beach,  Langdon  and  Danbury  Hills,  and  Tiptree  I: 
are  formed  of  London  clay.      The  surface  of  the   vegetable  mould 
commonly  rests  on  alluvial  beds  of  rich  marl  and  loam,  which 
•ttf  with  gravel  and  sand,  and  sometimes  have  a  thickness* 
or  40  feet  over  the  London  clay.     The  sands  and  clays  of  the  plastic. 
clay  formation  skirt  the  district  of  the  London  clay  on  the  nortli 
Halsted  and  Coggeshall,  with  the  intermediate  tract,  are  both  on  the 
plastic   clay.      The  border  of   Essex,  near    Hadleigh,   is   the   most 
northerly  point  at  which  this  formation  has  been  found.     The  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county,  about  Saffron  Walden,  cons; 
chalk  :  the  great  chalk  district,  in  its  extension  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  just  crosses  that  part  of  the  county.     The  chalk  appears 
also  at  Purfleet,  where  is  on  extensive  chalk  pit,  and  Gray's  Thurrock, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.     A  subterranean  forest  underlies  the 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Climate,  foil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Essex  is  favourable  to 
vegetation  :  the  sea  and  the  numerous  [estuaries  which  bound  it  on 
the  south  and  east  soften  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  ke;p  up  a  o 
degree  of  moisture  in  summer.  The  same  caun  produces  cold  fogs 
and  exhalations  in  spring  and  autumn,  which  are  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  climate,  but  improved 
drainage  and  the  disappearance  of  the  woods  before  the  advance  of 
cultivation,  have  diminished  the  source  of  unhealthincss.  The  soil 
all  along  the  coast,  and  10  or  12  miles  inland,  is  a  friable  loain  of 
greater  or  less  tenacity  in  different  parts,  but  peculiarly  adap' 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey,  which 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  River,  has  been  long  noted  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  a  fine  alluvial  loam  composed  of  the 
various  earths  deposited  from  the  river  and  the  sea,  like  the  warp 
lands  along  the  H umber,  or  the  polders  in  the  Netherlands.  Tl 
soils  of  Essex  lie  low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by 
embankments.  Many  marshes  which  formerly  produced  nothing  but 
herbage,  and  were  subject  to  inundations,  are  now  converted  into 
arable  fields :  and  a  great  tract  of  land,  all  along  the  coast,  which 
used  to  be  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper 
deep  and  broad  ditches,  here  called  fleets,  and  protected  by  high  and 
well-constructed  sea-walls.  In  some  of  these  marshes  the  want  of 
fresh  water  in  summer  was  often  felt  sever,  ly.  Hut  recourse  has 
been  had  to  boring,  which  has  been  attended  with  great  success, 
especially  in  the  marshes  at  St  Osyth,  where  the  finest  springs  of 
water  have  been  found,  which  flow  over  the  surface,  and  keep  ample 
reservoirs  continually  full.  The  depth  at  which  the  water  was  found 
did  not  exceed  50  {set  The  soil  iu  the  uplands  along  the  coast 
consists  chiefly  of  good  loams  varying  in  tenacity  from  a  strong  clay 
to  a  light  gravel ;  most  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  both 
turnips  and  beans.  The  whole  county  has  an  undulating  surface, 
which  is  very  pleasing  in  districts  where  fields  and  woods  are  inter- 
spersed. The  only  level  tract  is  that  along  the  Thames,  \\ ! 
to  iu  mouth  and  along  part  of  the  south-eastern  coast  Clay  soils  pre- 
vail in  most  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  few  such  light  soils  iu  Essex 
as  there  are  in  Norfolk  and  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  except  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  chalk  and  marl  are  rare. 

In  those  farms  which  have  marshes  attached  to  them  numerous 
cattle  are  kept,  and  the  straw  is  converted  into  manure,  by  which  the 
arable  land  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Along  the  Thames 
the  salt-marshes  are  extensive,  and  are  profitable  from  the  nuinU-r  of 
horses  which  are  sent  from  London  to  feed  there,  after  they  have  been 
over-worked  and  require  rest,  or  when  they  have  met  with  some 
accident  In  some  cases  oxen  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  marshes. 

Besides  the  crops  usually  cultivated  a  considerable  quantity  of  cole 
or  rape-seed  is  raised  on  rich  alluvial  soils.  It  is  a  profitable  crop, 
owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  manure  brought  from  London  l.y 
the  Thames.  Flax  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  and  very 
little  hemp  is  sown.  Some  hops  are  raised  in  the  western  p.-n-t.  of  the 
county  towards  Cambridgeshire.  The  cultivation  of  carraway, 
coriander,  and  teazles  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  county. 

I u that  part  of  Essex  which  lies  within  a  few  mil. .,  of  London  II  .• 
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cultivation  of  the  soil  partakes  to  a  great  extent  of  the  gardeu  culture. 
Vegetables  are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  very  extensive  fields  are 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  The  ground  is 
ploughed  and  very  highly  manured  with  stable  dung  from  London. 
Mangel  wurzel  for  the  London  cowmen  is  also  raised  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  meadows  within  15  miles  of  London  supply  the 
Whitechapel  market  with  hay,  and  every  cart  brings  back  a  load  of 
dung. 

The  "cows  and  horses  in  Esses  are  chiefly  reared  in  Suffolk,  and 
Scotland  supplies  oxen  for  fattening.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  a  few  large  dairies ;  but  in  general  the  number  of  cows  kept 
on  a  farm  is  not  considerable.  Many  calves  are  fatted,  which  are 
killed  in  the  country,  or  sold  at  Romford  to  London  butchers.  Sheep 
are  kept  in  large  Socks  and  with  considerable  advantage.  By  means 
of  draining  the  land  has  been  made  capable  of  being  folded  over  even 
in  winter.  Essex  is  not  a  sheep-breeding  county,  although  many  fine 
lambs  are  reared  ;  but  they  are  generally  bought  from  the  breeders  in 
Wiltshire  or  Sussex  in  autumn  and  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in  the 
succeeding  spring.  There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  horses.  The  Suffolk 
punches  are  in  general  use  for  farm  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  breed  better  adapted  for  every  kind  of  work.  Essex  has 
been  long  noted  for  a  superior  breed  of  pigs,  which  has  been  produced 
and  improved  by  crosses  with  foreign  breeds,  chiefly  the  Neapolitan 
and  the  Chinese. 

Jjii'iions,  Toww,  <tc. — Essex  ia  divided  into  20  parts,  of  which  19 
are  called  hundreds,  and  one,  that  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  a  royal 
liberty.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  divisions,  with  their  situations : — 
Barstaple,  S. ;  Becontree,  S.W. ;  Chafford,  S. ;  Chelmsford,  Central ; 
Claveriiig,  N.W. ;  Dengey,  or  Dengie,  S.E.;  Dunmow,  Central;  Frosh- 
well,  or  Freshwell,  N.W.;  Harlow,  W. ;  Havering-atte-Bower,  S.W. ; 
Hinckford,  N. ;  Lexden,  N.E.  (Colchester  division  and  Witham 
division) ;  Ongar,  Central ;  Rochford,  S.E. ;  Tendring,  N.E. ;  Thur- 
gtable,  E. ;  Uttlealord,  or  Utelsford,  N.W. ;  Waltham,  W. ;  Winstree, 
E. ;  Witham,  Central 

There  is  no  city  in  Essex.  There  are  19  market-towns:  3  of  these 
are  parliamentary  boroughs — COLCHESTER,  on  the  Colne ;  HARWICH, 
at  the  rnputh  of  the  Stour ;  and  MALDON,  on  the  Pant  or  Blackwater. 
CHELMSFORD,  the  county  town,  is  on  the  Chelmer.  Of  these  places, 
as  well  as  of  BARKING,  on  the  river  Roding ;  BILLEHICAT,  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Rochford  ;  BRAINTREE  :  BRENTWOOD,  on  the  road  to 
Chelmsford  ;  COGGESHALL,  on  the  Blackwater ;  DUNMOW  ;  EPPING  ; 
HALSTEAD,  on  the  Colne ;  LEXDEX,  on  the  Colne ;  ONGAR,  on  the 
Roding ;  ORSETT,  on  the  road  from  Romford  to  Southend ;  ROCHFORD, 
on  the  Broomhill  River ;  ROMFORD,  on  the  Bourne  Brook ;  SAFFRON 
WALDEX,  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Granta  or  Cam  ;  TENDHINO,  on 
a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Holland  Creek ;  THAXTED, 
on  the  Chelmer ;  WALTHAM  ABBEY,  on  the  Lea  ;  WALTHAMSTOW,  on 
the  Lea;  WEST  HAM,  on  the  Lea;  WF.XSTREE;  and  WITHAM,  a  market- 
town  on  the  Brain  River. — an  account  is  given  under  their  respective 
titles.  Of  the  other  towns  and  more  important  villages  an  account  ia 
subjoined  ;  the  populations  given  are  those  of  1851. 

Burnham,  19  mileg  S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish 
1869,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Crouch,  which  is  navigable  a 
considerable  way  above  Burnham  :  there  is  here  a  convenient  quay. 
The  oyster-fishing  employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  good 
coasting  trade.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  port,  there  is  a  chapel  for  Dissenters.  A  ferry  maintains  commu- 
nication with  Wallasea  and  the  other  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Crouch. 

Uayenham,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2494  :  the 
lower  part  of  the  parish  is  a  marshy  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  great  breach  made  in  the  embankment  in  1707  has 
been  already  noticed.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools. 

Gray's  Thurrock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  1713,  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular 
street  on  a  creek  of  the  Thames,  accessible  to  hoys  and  other  small 
vessels.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side. 
A  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on.  The  market  on  Thurs- 
day is  chiefly  for  corn ;  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Brick-making  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Belmont  Castle,  a  fine  mansion  in  the  vicinity, 
affords  extensive  river  and  inland  views.  In  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
Little  Thurrock  and  Chadwell  are  some  remarkable  caverns  or  holes  in 
the  chalk,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  of  '  Cunobelin's 
Gold-mines."  They  are  also  called  '  Dane-Holes,"  from  having  been 
used  by  those  invaders  as  lurking-places  or  receptacles  for  plunder. 
There  is  a  station  of  the  Southend  railway  at  Grays. 

Jladleiyh,  16  miles  S.S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish 
412,  formerly  had  a  market  which  has  been  discontinued.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  early  English  style.  Near  Hadleigh  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Harlow,  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2322,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  woollen  manufacture  and  of  a  considerable 
trade.  The  church  was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  transepts ;  but  having  been  much 
injured  by  fire  in  1711,  a  cupola  was  substituted  for  the  tower:  the 
church  is  adorned  with  much  painted  glass.  A  new  church  was  opened 
in  1 J 12.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Baptists.  A  email  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday.  There  arc  three  considerable  fairs  in  the  year  for  liur,-;c;< 


and  cattle.  A  sum  of  8000?.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  George  Fawbert,  has 
been  vested  in  trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  day  school  and  library 
at  Harlow,  and  for  apprenticing  or  otherwise  benefiting  those  educated, 
at  the  school.  There  are  also  National  aud  British  schools.  Brewing, 
malting,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on. 

Hatfidd,  11  milea  N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2034,  is  on 
the  Pincey  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Stort.  This  place  was  formerly 
part  of  the  royal  demesne,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called 
Hatfield  Regis  :  its  other  designation  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  it  obtained 
from  a  large  oak  supposed  to  have  flourished  here  in  the  Saxon  times. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  founded  in  1135  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Hatfield. 
The  church  has  a  western  tower  and  a  large  porch  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style  ;  other  parts  are  more  ancient.  The  Methodists  have  a 
place  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  and  a  Charity  school. 

The  Hedinghams  formerly  constituted  one  pariah  ;  from  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  they  appear  as  two  :  Sible  Hedingham,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Colne,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2346 ; 
and  Cattle  Hedingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river,  1  mile  farther, 
population  1394.  Sible  Hedingham  church  is  a  neat  building  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  the  De  Veres  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century.  The  De  Veres  retained  the  castle 
until  1 625.  The  keep,  the  only  part  remaining,  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  Norman  keeps  in  the  kingdom.  The  building  forms  a 
parallelogram,  55  feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  62  feet  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  is  upwards  of  100  feet  high.  Castle  Hedingham 
church  is  of  stone  with  brick  battlements,  partly  in  the  Norman  and 
partly  in  the  early  English  style  :  the  tower  is  later.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  superb  but  somewhat  mutilated  monument  of  John  de  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1539.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel.  There  is 
a  National  school  at  Sible  Hedingham.  A  Benedictine  nunnery  was 
founded  here  in  1190.  Coach-making,  malting,  brick-making,  and 
gardening  give  employment  to  some  of  the  population. 

Ingalestone,  on  the  London  road,  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  860,  had  formerly  a  considerable  cattle  market,  and  has 
still  a  large  cattle  fair.  The  church  contains  several  monuments  of 
the  Petre  family.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Charity 
school,  and  an  alm^house.  Ingatestone  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Petre  family,  is  an  irregular  pile  of  ancient  date. 

Manninytree,  on  the  festuary  of  the  Stour,  31  miles  S.E.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  1176,  is  a  small  place,  neat  and  clean,  though 
irregularly  laid  out.  The  church,  built  out  of  the  ruius  of  a  more 
ancient  one,  was  enlarged  in  1839.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  and  Methodists.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday 
for  corn  and  cattle,  and  a  fair  on  Thursday  in  Whitsun  week.  A 
considerable  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ;  aud  corn,  coal,  deals,  and 
iron  are  imported. 

Mistley,  adjacent  to  Manningtree,  is  32  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford  : 
population,  1516.  Mistley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Rigby  family,  stands 
on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid 
out.  On  the  bank  of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses.  Ship- 
building, sail-making,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  A  considerable 
number  of  good  dwellings  has  recently  been  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Newport,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  898,  formerly 
a  market-town,  is  situated  on  the  Granta,  where  that  river  turns 
northward  towards  Cambridgeshire.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Three  annual  fairs  are  held.  The  church, 
which  has  a  lofty  tower,  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  The  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1586,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
200Z.  a  year,  and  had  48  scholars  in  1853.  Some  vestiges  remain  of 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  There  is 
a  house  of  correction  at  Newport. 

Raleigh,  or  Rayleigh,  15  miles  E.S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
1463,  was  one  of  the  numerous  lordships  of  Suene,  who  having  joined 
the  Conqueror  at  an  early  period  was  allowed  to  retain  his  possessions. 
He  built  a  castle  here,  of  which  some  earth-works  remain.  The 
village  "onsists  of  one  wide  street  of  considerable  length.  At  the 
upper  end  is  the  church,  an  edifice  principally  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  some  portions  of  an  earlier  date.  The  Baptists  have  a 
chapel.  The  weekly  market  has  been  given  up.  There  is  a  fair  for 
cattle  and  horses,  which  is  well  attended.  Lime-burning  is  carried  on. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  good  family  residences,  and  some 
well-laid-out  nursery  grounds. 

Roydon,  or  Woodredon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stort,  just 
before  its  junction  with  the  Lea,  25  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  902,  was  formerly  a  market-town  :  a  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway  is  at  Roydon.  The  parish  church  has  an  embattled 
tower. 

Kirly  le  Soken,  Thorpe  le  Solcen,  and  Walton  le  Soken  form  a  district 
called  '  the  Sokens."  The  word  Soken  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Soc, 
or  Soca,  signifying  both  the  power  to  administer  justice  within  a 
certain  limit,  and  the  circuit  within  which  such  power  was  exercised. 
The  villages  possess  some  peculiar  immunities,  to  which  they  owe 
their  designation.  Ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the 
water,  particularly  on  a  .shoal  called  the  West  Rocks,  nearly  five  miles 
from  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  at  great  ebbs.  The  wall  thrown  up 
to  keep  out  the  sea  gave  name  to  Walton  parish.  There  is  a  church 
in  ench  parish ;  that  at  Thorpe  is  the  largest.  The  Baptists  have  a 
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chapel  »t  Thorpe.    A  customary  market  U  held  there  on  Wednesday 
•Toning.    Walton  possesses  a  firm  aad  extensive  beach,  au<l  is  moried 
1  «tliing  by  invalids  from  the  eutern  part*  of  Essex.     Crescent 
Pier  at  Walton  u  neat  and  convenient     Deaidoi  the  pariah  clum-li, 
•rooted  about  the  commencement  of  the  prewnt  century,  there  are  at 
Walton  a  chapel  for  Independent*  and  an  Infant  school.     Tl> 
lation  of  the  Uireo  parishes  in   1 -.M   was  as  follow.  :-  Kirl 
Thorpe,  1294  ;  Walton,  729 ;  total,  2956. 

SUmHed  Montfckn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ktort,  is  20  mile* 
N".\V.  from  Chelmaford,  on  the  Newmarket  road:  population,  171i>. 
It  consist*  mainly  of  two  street*  containing  aome  good  house*. 
Montfichet  was  the  lurname  of  William  Uurnon,  who  built  a  cattle 
here  shortly  after  the  Conquest  The  church  was  erected  in  1692. 
There  are  British  and  Free  schools.  A  fair  is  held  on  May  1st  Some 
flour-mills  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Brewing  and  malting  are 
carried  ou. 

tt'riale,  about  3  miles  W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2423,  was 
formerly  a  market-town,  but  declined  as  Chelmsford  rose  into  import- 
ance. A  square  plot  of  ground  with  a  moat  round  it,  in  which  the 
foundations  of  a  building  were  dug  up  in  the  hut  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  palace  of  King  John.  The  church  contains 
many  elegant  monument*.  There  are  here  National  and  Free  schools, 
and  almshouses  for  six  poor  persons.  Malting  and  brewing  are  carried 
on.  Some  corn-mills  are  in  the  vicinity. 

The  following  are  aome  of  the  more  important  village.*,  with  the 
population  of  the  several  parishes  in  1851,  and  a  few  other 
particulars  : — 

Ardleigk,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Chcluwford,  population  1737;  chiefly 
agricultural  The  church  has  a  south  aisle  and  a  handsome  tower. 
Athdo*,  30  miles  N.K.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  1238,  ia  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probably  fought  at 
Aahingdon,  near  Canewdon.  Arelcy,  on  the  Marditch  river,  26  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  formerly  a  market  town  :  population  811. 
There  are  chalk  pits  in  the  vicinity.  Great  Baddme,  14  miles  E.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish  2122.  Little  Baddow,  4  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  of  the  parish  622.  The  church 
of  Great  Baddow  is  an  ancient  building  with  a  square  towor,  in  which 
are  eight  bells.  There  is  a  Free  school  A  brewery  and  some  corn 
mills  are  in  the  pariah.  Little  Baddow  is  on  the  river  Cheliner ;  the 
pariah  church  is  a  good  building  with  a  tower.  There  are  aome  good 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gnat  Bardjiild,  16  miles  N.  by  K. 
from  Chelnuford,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Blackwater,  over 
which  is  a  brick  bridge:  population,  1110.  A  market  formerly  held 
here  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  was  a  church  at  Great 
Bardfield  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  The  Grammar  school, 
founded  in  1584,  had  80  scholars  in  1850.  The  income  from  endow- 
ment is  a  rent  charge  of  102.  a  year.  The  classics  are  not  now  taught 
in  the  school.  Great  Bfntley,  29  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  1025,  is  an  anci-  nt  village,  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  left 
aide  of  BrighUingsea  Brook.  The  church  is  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
and  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for 
Wealeyan  Methodist*  and  a  National  school  \\',it  Bert/holt,  thus 
distinguished  from  East  Bergholt  in  Suffolk,  is  21  miles  N.E.  from 
Chelmsford  :  population,  852.  The  manor  belonged  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury to  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet  The  south  aisle  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  strong  Norman  pillars ;  on  the  church  are  a  small 
turret  of  wood  and  a  shingled  spire.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist*  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  three  almshousea. 
Bricks  are  made,  and  there  are  some  corn-mills  in  the  vicinity.  Great 
Birch  and  Little  Birch,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population 
of  the  united  parishes  962.  The  two  villages  are  about  a  mile  apart 
The  church  of  Little  Birch  is  in  ruins.  The  church  of  Great  Birch 
consist*  of  a  nave  and  chancel  und  u  nt<  i  ;  Tin-re  are  some  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  In  the  vicinity  arc  corn-mills,  and  malting  is 
carried  on.  Biathlon,  8  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  ChchuKford  :  popu- 
lation, 704.  Some  ruin*  exist  of  a  priory,  established  here  for 
Augnstinian  canons  in  the  12th  century,  "ll.my  VIII.  frequently 
Tinted  this  place.  Brickinaking  is  carried  on.  There  is  an  Infant 
school  Bortkam,  an  ancient  village  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Clu -Ini.-- 
ford,  population  1040,  occupies  an  elevated  site ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  plantation*.  The  parish  church  ha*  an  embattled  square 
tower.  Borebam  House  is  near  the  village.  New  Hall,  now  a  Roman 
Catholic  Nunnery  and  educational  establishment,  was  a  royal  residence 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  It  contained  107 
{amatol  ia  1851.  Bradmll-nejt-Sea,  or  ncjcl-Tillmghatn,  24  miles  E. 


L  Cheluuford,  population  1143,  was  a  Roman  station':  the  see,  ha* 
hen  made  considerable  inroads  upon  the  land.  The  church  has  a 
•tone  tower  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  i*  a  National  school  The 
Tillage  is  on  eleraUd  ground,  and  commands  extensive  sea-views. 
friyUlutyiea  is  on  the  wstuary  of  the  Colne,  38  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford:  population,  1852.  About  600  men  and  boys  were 
absent  at  the  oyster  fishery  when  the  Onsus  was  taken.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitant*  ia  furnished  by  the  oyster  and  sprat 
fishery.  Upward*  of  400  person*  are  said  to  be  licensed  to  engage  in 
this  branch  of  industry :  the  matters  connected  with  the  fmliery  are 
managed  by  a  jury  of  14  with  a  foreman  and  treasurer.  More  than 
200  smacks  of  various  sue*  belong  to  the  port  There  is  safe 


anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.      The  parish  forms  a 
peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  marahns  of  tho  Coluo  and  its  inlets, 
except  on  the  north-east  side.     The  church  tower,  94  feet  in  I 
in  a  prominent  sea-mark.      There  are  a  chapel  of  case,  a  Wnsleyan 
V.  ii.-..l;  :.    n  1  t  .-nting  chapels;  a  National  school,  and 

< -ranee  liall.     Brightling*!*,  u  a  member  of  Sandwich  in 
:  ; 

present  century,     limit  Bromley  and   Liltli   Uromity  are  al».iit  a  mile 
apart,  and  about  27  miles   N.E.  from  Chttlnioford :   p 
Great  Broml  Two  small  brook*  rise 

here  whi  li  run  into  tin-  '    '.  .       'I  if  paruh  church  of  Great  Hi 
ia  a  handsome  building ;  it  has  a  beautifully  wrought  roof,  and  some 
fine  stained-glass  window*.      The  tower  is  of  considerable   height 
lldutn  Bumpttead,  25  mile*  N.  by  W.  from   '  imputation 

951,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cambridgeshire  bor.l.  r.  The 
church  U  an  ancient  edifice,  and  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. Steeple  Jlnm/titt'iil.  -I  miles  N.  by  W.  from  ' 
population  1295;  also  called  Bumpstead  ad  Turritn.  or  l.ittl.- 
Bumpetead.  The  manor  belonged  to  Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  pariah  church  and  school-house  are  both  an 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of  entrenchment*.  Rope  and 
twine  making  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  corn  mill*.  Jlutttbur;/ 
and  Slofl;  two  contiguous  Tillages,  usually  regarded  as  conjoined, 
about  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population  of  Buttsbury 
parish  £06,  of  Stock  702.  Both  villages  are  ancient  Stock 
*oiu, times  receive*  the  name  of  Harford  or  Herwardstock. 
ButUbury  church,  a  very  small  building,  with  a  square  tower  con- 
structed of  flint  and  stone,  formerly  belonged  to  the  nunnery  at 
Stratford-le-Bow.  Tho  church  at  Stock  is  ancient,  and  has  several 
tombs  and  brasses.  A  superior  quality  of  earth  which  is  found  here, 
is  manufactured  into  the  kind  of  bricks  called  Stock  bricks.  There  i* 
a  National  school.  Canewdo*,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Crouch,  20 
miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  702.  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  here,  and  the  remains  of  an  encampment  exist  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Canute  resided  at  this  place,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
said  the  name  has  been  d.  i  ive  I.  The  village  being  ou  elevated  ground 
affords  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects.  Ashingdon,  supposed  to  be 
the  field  of  battle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  is  at  a  short 
distance.  The  church  is  ancient ;  it  is  built  on  Canewdou  Hill,  and 
has  a  steeple  74  feet  high,  which  is  a  prominent  landmark  for  the 
district  A  fair  is  held  yearly  on  June  24th.  Great  ChetUrford,  an 
u-icieut  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam,  32  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Chelmeford,  population  1U24,  was  a  Roman  station.  Coins  of  several 
of  tho  Roman  emperors  have  been  found.  Great  Chesterford  had 
formerly  a  market.  The  tenure  of  land  here  is  that  of  '  borough 
English,'  by  which  an  estate  falls  to  the  youngest  sou  or  kinsman. 
There  are  National  and  In/ant  schools.  OhigveU,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  1965,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Rodiiig,  near  Epping  Forest.  'eusive 

view  is  obtained  over  the  south  of  Essex  and  the  Thames  int  • 
ATI  I'.ndowed  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1629  by  Archbishop  HOTS- 
nett,  is  free  to  24  boys  belonging  to  Chigwcll  and  three  neighbouring 
parishes.     Many  gentlemen's  seat*  are  in  the  viciuity.     The  parish 
church,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  at  the  south  door  a  Norman   arch. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools.    At  Chigwell  Row  is  an  Inde- 
pendent  chapel.      A   considerable  extent  of  ground  id  laid    out  in 
nurseries  and  market-gardens.     Brewing  is  carried  oa     Chingfu. 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lea,  26  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  i  .  popu- 

lation 963,  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  to  the  west  of  Epping  Forest. 
The  parish  church  U  a  neat  structure,  recently  erected  ou  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church.     There  is  a  National  school     The  Colnet:  four 
villages  bear  this  name  : — Earl't  Colne,  on  the  river  Colne,  2" 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  151$.    The  church,  erected 

:.  has  a  tower  iu  which  are  six  bells.  The  Baptints  and  Quakers 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1520,  has 
an  endowment  producing  2001.  per  annum,  and  is  free  to  42  boys  from 
Earl's  Colne  and  five  neighbouring  parishes.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1853  was  30.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  school*. 

.mains  are  traceable  of  a  priory  founded  at  the  close  of  the 
llth  century.  The  parish  has  six  alnishouse*.  An  annual  fair  is 

u  March  25th.  t.'olut  Engain,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  ' 
about  a  mile  N.W.  from  Earl's  Colne,  population  670  ;  Wate't 
Colne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  2  milex  E.  n  "in  Earl's  Colne, 
population  -I  I'D;  White  Colne,  about  n  mile  N.I-'..  In. m  Karl's  Colne, 
population  4  :'i!).  JHtnbury,  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford,  popula- 
tion of  tin-  p.-iri-h  12'Jl,  supposed  to  be  named  from  tho  occupat 
the  place  by  the  Danes;  remain*  of  an  encampment  and  military 
work*  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  i*  built  on  the  side  of  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county :  extensive  prospects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  is  the  church.  The  church  tower  is 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  wooden  spire,  which,  though  several  mil.  < 
distant  from  the  coast,  U  useful  a*  a  sea-mark.  Some  curiously- 
carved  figures  of  oroased -legged  knight*  are  in  this  church.  There  are 
here  National  and  Infant  schools.  Dtbdm,  21  milea  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Clu -lintfonl,  population  1084,  is  a  small  village  seated  on  elevated 
ground.  Tho  church  wan  originally  cruciform  with  a  central  tower ; 
but  the  tower  having  fallen  down,  wa<  not  restored.  There  are  a 
Free  school  and  some  small  parochial  charities.  JJedham,  ou  the  right 
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bank  of  the  river  Stour,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford :  population, 
1792.  This  village  was,  in  the  12th  century,  one  of  the  chief  seati  of 
the  clothing  trade  :  it  was  at  one  time  a  market-town.  The  church  is 
a  commodious  edifice  of  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  tower  of 
considerable  height.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1570,  and  an  assembly  room.  A  fair  is 
held  on  Easter  Tuesday.  Great  Easton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Chelmer,  14  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population  of  the  parish, 
937.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  edifice,  situated  on  a  hill.  In  the 
southern  doorway  is  a  semicircular  arch.  There  are  Charity  schools. 
Little  Easton,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  13  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Chelmsford  :  population,  396.  The  church,  an  ancient  edifice, 
has  a  square  tower.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  numerous 
splendid  monuments  of  the  Maynard  family.  Easton  Lodge  and 
Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Easton,  are  the  property  of  Viscount 
Maynard.  Elmatead,  27  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population, 
908.  A  market  was  obtained  for  the  place  in  1253,  but  it  has  been 
long  discontinued ;  the  church,  which  is  ancient,  has  at  the  west  end 
a  diminutive  tower,  its  top  being  not  higher  than  the  walls  of  the 
church.  A  yearly  fair  is  held.  Felstead,  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Chelmsford  :  population,  1715.  The  parish  church,  which  is  situated 
on  high  ground,  has  an  embattled  tower.  In  the  church  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Richard,  Lord  Rich,  who  died  in  1567,  the  founder  of  the 
Free  school  and  almshouses.  The  Free  Grammar  school  and  aims- 
houses  were  regulated  anew  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1851. 
The  in>  me  from  the  estates  is  now  nearly  2000/.  a  year.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1853  was  61.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  and  three  sons  of 
Oliver  i '  omwell  were  educated  at  this  school.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  remains  of  Lees  priory,  some  parts  of  which  are  now  used  as  a 
farm-house.  Finchingfield,  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford : 
population,  2594.  There  are  here,  besides  the  parish  church,  a  chapel 
for  Independents,  a  Free  school,  an  Infant  school,  almshouses  for 
widows,  and  an  apprenticeship  fund  for  the  benefit  of  free  scholars. 
Numerous  hop-gardens  are  in  the  vicinity.  Great'  Fordham,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Coins,  21  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  740,  to  called  from  a  ford  over  the  Colne.  The  parish 
church  has  a  tower,  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  chapel 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  Fryerning,  1  miles 
S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  743,  an  ancient  village;  the 
manor  once  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
church  has  a  brick  tower.  Hadstock,  on  the  borders  of  the  county, 
close  to  Cambridgeshire,  26  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  popu- 
lation 576,  had  a  market  granted  to  it  in  1337,  which  is  not  now 
held.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower.  There  is  a 
Free  school.  H<ivering-atte-Bowtr,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  423,  on  the  river  Roman,  otherwise  the  Bourne  Brook. 
There  is  a  National  school.  The  early  kings  of  England,  among 
others  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whose  palace  remains  may  be 
traced,  frequently  resided  here.  Many  fine  residences  are  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  brickfields,  hop-gardens,  and  a 
brewery.  Jlcnhnm,  or  Henham-on-tlie-Hill,  19  miles  N.\V.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford:  population,  911.  The  parish  church,  a  commodious 
structure,  is  seated  on  a  considerable  eminence  ;  it  has  a  tower,  sur- 
mounted with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  National  school.  Hornchurch, 
on  the  Bowles  Brook,  19  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Chelmsford  :  popu- 
lation, 2378.  In  Henry  III.'s  time,  the  principal  street  was  called 
Pell-street,  from  the  pcltmongers,  or  skinners,  who  carried  on  business 
there.  The  church  is  a  commodious  structure.  Brick-making, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory for  agricultural  implements.  Horndon-on-the-JIill,  19  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  532,  is  situated,  as  its  name 
imports,  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
shipping  on  the  river  Thames,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  it  has  a  stone  tower,  embattled. 
The  market,  when  Morant  published  his  history  of  Essex  (1768),  was 
very  small ;  it  has  been  discontinued.  There  is  one  fair  in  the  year, 
chiefly  for  wool.  Great  Ilford,  on  the  river  Roding,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  3745,  a  ward  of  Barking  parish.  The 
Roding  is  here  navigable  for  barges.  An  hospital  for  lepers  was 
founded  here  by  Henry  II.  The  chapel  of  ease,  or  hospital  chapel, 
is  a  very  ancient  building.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a 
church  erected  in  1831.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools,  a  savings  bank, 
and  almshouses.  A  large  house  of  correction  for  the  county  is 
situated  at  Ilford.  Brick-making,  lime-burning,  and  malting  are 
carried  on.  There  are  steam  saw-mills  and  flour-mills.  Kelredon, 
18  miles  .S.W.  from  Chelmsford:  population,  1633.  The  village  is 
partly  built  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwuter, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  The  church  has  a 
square  brick  tower.  The  Independents  and  Quakers  have  places  of 
worship.  In  the  vicinity  are  nursery-grounds.  Laindon  or  Lanydon 
Clay,  a  name  derived  from  the  long  down  or  range  of  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  540. 
The  church  is  built  on  high  ground.  There  is  an  Emlowed  school. 
Basildon,  a  hamlet  of  Laindon  parish,  said  to  have  been  once  a  town, 
has  a  chapel  occupying  an  elevated  site.  A  fair  is  held  hero  for  two 
days  annually  in  September.  Iliyh  Laiier,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Chelmsford  :  population,  534.  In  the  churchyard  John  Locke  was 


interred,  he  being  at  the  period  of  his  death,  1704,  resident  at  Gates, 
the  seat  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham-.  The  mansion  of  Gates 
was  pulled  down  several  years  ago.  Layer-de-la-Hay,  the  principal 
of  three  parishes  and  villages  called  the  Layers,  23  miles  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  788,  has  a  church  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  stone  tower :  the  population  is  agricultural.  Layer  Marney, 
20  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population  279,  is  situated  on  the 
Lare  Brook ;  the  church  has  a  brick  tower.  The  great  entrance  tower 
is  still  standing  of  Layer  Marney  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  earliest 
brick  mansions  in  the  country.  It  was  erected  in  1 520  by  Henry  Lord 
Marney.  From  the  tower  fine  sea  views  are  obtained.  Leigh,  19  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  1370.  The  houses  are  principally 
arranged  in  one  street  running  along  the  foot  of  an  eminence  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  summit  of  the  eminence  is 
crowned  by  the  church  with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the  manor- 
house.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen,  engaged  ill  the 
shrimp,  oyster,  and  shell-fish  trade.  The  oyster  spawn  is  brought 
from  the  French  coast  and  elsewhere,  and  placed  in  the  Leigh  oyster 
beds  to  grow  and  fatten  for  market.  There  are  a  small  custom-house 
and  coast-guard  station  here.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Some  Roman 
coins  have  been  discovered  at  Leigh.  Great  or  Much  Le-ighs,  or 
Lees,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  874.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  edifice ;  it  has  a  Norman  door  and  window.  Near  it  is 
a  round  tower  built  of  flints  and  stones.  There  is  a  Charity  school. 
Little  Leighs,  or  Lees,  on  the  river  Ter,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  164,  has  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  spire.  Lees  Priory, 
founded  by  Ralph  Gernon  in  1229,  was  at  the  dissolution  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  who  built  on  its  site  a  splendid  family  residence  : 
it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  estates  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Leyton,  or  Low 
Layton,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford  and  5J  miles  N.N.E.  from 
London,  population  3901,  including  499  in  the  West  Ham  Union 
workhouse,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Lea.  John  Strype,  the  historian  and  antiquary,  was  vicar  of  this 
parish  for  nearly  seventy  years  :  his  tomb  is  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
2  Free  schools,  and  8  almshouses.  Many  London  merchants  reside  at 
Leyton.  Roman  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number.  Leytonttone,  a  hamlet  of  Leyton,  has  many  handsome  villas, 
a  district  church  recently  erected,  and  a  National  school.  Littlelury, 
31  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population  934,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Granta  or  Cam,  belonged  in  the  9th  century  to  a 
monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  church  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  camp.  There  is  a  Free  school.  Agricultural  implements  are 
manufactured  to  a  small  extent.  Loughton,  20  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Chelmsford :  population,  1237.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Harold  II. 
to  Waltham  Abbey ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  in  Loughtou-street  on  the 
Epping  road  :  very  pleasant  rural  scenery  is  found  here.  The  church, 
about  three  centuries  old,  is  a  mile  east  from  Loughton.  The  Baptists 
have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools.  Great 
Maplestead,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  494,  is  an 
ancient  village  occupying  an  elevated  site.  The  church  has  a  square 
tower.  There  is  an  Infant  school.  Hops  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity.  Little  Mapkstead,  19  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford, 
population  387  :  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
had  a  preceptory  of  their  order  here,  founded  in  1186  by  Julian  de 
Burgh.  The  round  church  of  the  preceptory  is  one  of  the  few  round 
churches  still  existing  in  England.  Margarettiitg,  5J  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Chelmsford,  population  517,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  London 
to  Colchester.  A  considerable  part  of  the  village  is  built  along  the 
road  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  Mountnessing,  or  Mount- 
nesting-itreet,  8  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  845  : 
some  remains  exist  here  of  Thoby  Priory,  founded  in  1141  for  Augus- 
tinian  canons.  Nazing,  or  Nosing,  37  miles  W.  from  Chelmsford : 
population,  757.  The  manor  was  given  by  Harold  II.  to  Waltham 
Abbey  :  the  church  is  situated  on  an  elevation  affording  fine  prospects 
over  the  oourse  of  the  river  Lea.  There  is  a  Charity  school.  Naziiig 
Park,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  fine  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Palmer  family. 
Jitack  Notley,  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chelmsford :  population,  527. 
Numerous  autiquities  have  been  found  here.  There  are  corn-mills  in 
the  vicinity.  Bishop  Bedel  was  boru  in  the  parish  ;  Ray,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Black  Notley. 
Great  Oakley,  34  miles  N.E.  from  Chelinsford,  population  1177,  on  the 
cross  road  from  Colchester  to  Harwich.  The  parish  church  is  a  very 
old  building :  the  spire  has  been  recently  rebuilt.  There  are  two 
Dissenting  chapels  and  a  National  school.  South,  Ockendon,  21  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Chelmsford :  population,  1021.  The  church,  a  very  ancient  edifice, 
has  a  round  tower  and  an  elaborately  designed  Norman  door.  Parn- 
don,  or  Parringdon,  36  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  population 
488,  is  seated  on  a  hill.  A  monastery  of  the  Priemonstratensian  order 
was  founded  here  by  Roger  de  Parringdon  ;  it  was  removed  in  1180 
to  Maldon.  Plaistow,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford,  is  in  the  parish 
of  West  Ham  :  the  population  of  Plaistow  ecclesiastical  district  was 
2668  in  1851.  Much  fertile  marsh-land  lies  between  the  village  and 
the  river  Thames  ;  and  there  are  extensive  market-gardens.  There 
are  a  church,  built  in  1S30,  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  an  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  National  and  British  schools,  an  Infant  school,  and  a 
Temperance  hall.  Many  villa  residences  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Xrar  Plai*tow  in  the  lurking  Road  station  of  tho  Eastern  (  ,,ui,t;. 
railway,  /'laity,  7  mile*  N.N.K.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  3il 
The  church  once  formed  put  of  a  college  founded  in  1393  by  Thomas 
d»  Woodstock,  afterward*  duke  of  Ulouceater.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Pleshey,  whore  Gloucester  wa*  armtod  bj 
order  of  his  nephew,  Richard  II.  FriflfvtU,  20  mile*  &£.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  2468  ;  supposed  to  be  *o  named  from  a  wel 
in  the  priory.  The  Tillage  i*  within  a  mile  of  the  coast  The  aea  ha* 
made  considerable  encroachment*  on  the  land  in  thi*  pariah.  The 
village  of  Prittlewell  consists  of  two  street*  on  the  ilope  of  a  hill 
with  the  church  on  the  lummit.  The  church  haa  a  nave  and  chance 
aud  a  tide  aisle.  At  the  west  end  in  a  fine  tower  in  tho  perpendicular 
style,  embattled,  with  itrong  buttress**  and  rich  pinnacles.  A  priory 
mine  monk*  wa*  once  here.  There  is  a  National  school 
Purjlett.  formerly  written  Poortejlete,  or  forif'tt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thame*,  21  mile*  S.S.K.  from  Chelmsford,  population  includes 
in  the  parish  of  Thurrock,  belonged  to  the  Knight*  of  St.  John  o; 
Jerusalem;  the  Harditch  stream  here  enters  the  Thames,  funning 
a  small  harbour  at  the  confluence,  where  is  a  good  quay.  Steam- 
vowels  plying  between  London  and  Oravesend  frequently  cal 
here,  and  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway  ha*  a  station  here. 
The  village  command*  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames.  Chalk-pits  and 
caverns  occur  in  the  vicinity.  At  Purflect  are  large  ponder  establish- 
ments belonging  to  government  Purleigh,  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Chelmsford :  population,  1184.  The  church  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
is  a  commodious  and  handsome  edifice  with  an  embattled  tower. 
There  is  a  National  school.  Kadvinltr,  22  miles  N.N.K.  from  Chelms- 
ford, population  916,  is  situated  oil  tho  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
near  its  source,  here  called  the  Pant  or  Freshwell ;  the  church  has  a 
massive  embattled  tower  aud  a  lofty  spire.  Several  gentlemen's  seat* 
are  in  the  vicinity.  Itainham,  or  Kaynham,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ingerburn,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  22  milea  3.K.  by  S.  from  Chelms- 
ford :  population,  868.  The  village  stretches  along  the  London  road, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames.  There  is  a  station  here  oi 
the  Southend  railway,  and  a  convenient  quay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  There  is  a  church  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Ritlyvtll,  or  Kcdgvxll, 
- 1  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  808.  Roman  coins  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  found  here.  In  1318  Ridgwcll 
had  a  weekly  market  The  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower  with 
five  bells.  The  Rodinyt,  or  Roothinyi,  between  Ongar  and  Dunmow ; 
ten  village*  receive  this  appellation,  such  as  lliyh  Ro-.liny,  Aythrop 
Kodiay,  White  Hading,  &c.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  river 
-•.  Of  the  nine  parishes  thus  designated,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  2235.  The  district  is  agricultural.  St.  Otyth 
< 'h< tli,  33  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chelmsford,  at  tho  head  of  a  small 
creek,  which  flows  into  the  Colne  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  popu- 
lation 1696,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  creek  is  navigable  up  to  the 
quays  near  the  village.  An  abbey  for  canons  of  St  Augustine  was 
founded  here  in  or  before  II IS.  The  quadrangle  of  the  ancient 
monastic  buildings  is  almost  entire,  except  on  the  north  side,  where 
it  ha*  been  replaced  by  modern  apartments ;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
beautiful  gateway  of  hewn  stone  mixed  with  flint,  having  two  towers 
and  two  posterns.  The  church  is  a  large  edifice  with  a  handsome 
tower.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Some  business 
is  done  in  corn  and  coals;  malting, brewing, and  lime-burning  are  carried 
on.  Great,  or  Old  Sampfard,  or  Satulford,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
uraall  river  Pant,  22  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  906. 
The  parish  church  occupies  an  elevated  site.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
Baptists.  The  straw-plait  manufacture  is  carried  on  here :  a  fair  is 
held  on  Whit-Monday.  Shalford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Black- 
water,  15  mile*  N.  by  E.  from  Chelmaford,  population  S16;  the 
church  consist*  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  a 
tower.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  corn-mill*.  Some 
good  family  mansions  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Southend,  21  miles 
S.K.  from  ('h'  Ini.ifor.),  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded 
hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  as 
a  bathing- place.  The  population  of  the  village  in  1851  was  1141. 
The  Terrace,  in  what  is  commonly  called  New  ..r  the  Upper 

Town,  U  a  handsome  range  of  buildings.  There  are  a  good  hotel, 
an  assembly  room,  a  theatre,  and  a  library.  A  new  church  has  been 
•noted,  and  there  are  a  chapel  for  Independent*  and  a  National  school 
The  London  and  Tilbury  and  Southend  railway  terminates  here,  and 
•teamen  ply  regularly  to  and  from  London,  and  also  Oraveseixl.  A 
convenient  pier,  with  a  line  of  iron  rail*,  has  been  carried  out  above  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  for  landing  and  embarking  steamboat  paneogen. 
Ve*»ol*  of  email  sire  are  built,  and  there  i*  a  brewery.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood aro  extensive  garden*.  Soutkmintter,  20  miles  E.S.K.  from 
.«ford,  population  1482;  the  church  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
.•difloe  ;  there  are  an  Independent  chapel  and  a  National  school. 
Three  fair*  ore  held  annually.  MaltinK  U  carried  on.  Stanford 
Kirrrt,  14  u  -I,  |,,.|,,il.ii  .-biding 

145  perwni  in  the  Ongar  Union  workhoiue. 
it*  name  from  a  atone  ford  over  the  river  Uoding.       The   . 
chancel  i*  Tory  ancient  and  contain*  some  curious  monuments.    There 
i*  bera  an   Independent  chapel.      Several  fine  mansions  arc  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Ktebbing,  13  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Cbelnuford,  popu- 
lation   1898,  U  situated  on  high  ground,  on  tho  left  side  of  a  small 
brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Chelmcr ;   the  church  U  ancient,  and  has  a 


spacious  and  lofty  nave,  two  aisle*,  and  a  large  chancel.  The  Quaker* 
and  Independent*  have  place*  of  worship.  Near  the  village  are  two 
artificial  mounds.  Brick-making  aud  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  corn-mills.  Stilted,  or  Ktu>tad,  15  mile*  N.N.K.  from  «'!;.  !ui.-f..r.l. 
population  888  ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  Tho  church  ha* 
Norman  pillars,  and  on  the  south  «ide  a  tower  surmounted  with  a 
spire.  There  are  a  Free  school  and  an  Infant  school.  Brick  and 
tile  making  and  malting  give  employment;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
some  corn-mills.  Stratford,  or  Stratford  Langthorne,  25  inilc- 
from  Chelmaford,  and  3  miles  K.  from  London  :  population,  10,586. 
Stratford  is  named  from  the  font  -.v. ,  the  river  Lea,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  is  situated.  A  district  church  was  erected  here  in  1836. 
The  Baptist*  and  Wesleyan  Methodist*  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  Nume- 
rous manufacture*  are  carried  on  in  the  district ;  chemical  and  print 
works,  coach  factories,  flour  mills,  and  distilleries  employ  numerous 
hand*.  Many  London  merchants  have  reaiden  llageandits 

vicinity.   Tal-eley,  1 7  miles  N.W.  from  Chclmsford,  population  !»91 ;  the 
church  has  an  embattled  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire.   There  is  an 
Independent  chapel    A  small  priory  wa*  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
H  :ny  1.    Terliny,  ontheTer, afeederofthe  Chelnn T,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
('helm-ford  :  population,  900.    The  bishops  of  Norwich  had  formerly 
here  a  palace,  and  a  largo  chapel  which  possessed  the  privilege  of  simc- 
tuary.     Henry   VIII.  had  a  residence  here.     The  church,  ivl. 
ancient,  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  village;  it  has  a  tower  with  a  s-ls 
spire.     Malting  is  carried  on.      The  Ttyi,  are  three  villa^'s    called 
Great,  Little,  and  Mark't  Tey.     Great  Tey  is  near  the  head  of  a  small 
brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford:  popula- 
tion, 735.     The  church,  which  U  on  the  summit  of  an  eminent 
looking  the  river  Itoman,  has  a  square  tower  of  stone,  in  which  are 
eight  bells.     Mark't  Tty,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmaford,  population 
437,  is  situated  on  the  Koman  road  from  Colchester  to  St.  A I  bans. 
Mark's  Tey  Hall,  the  remaining  portion  of  which  ia  now  occupied  as 
a  farm-house,  still  retains  part  of  the  old  moat     Thoydon  Garnon,  or 
Cooperiale,  18  miles  W.S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  and  about  1  inile  N. 
from  Thoydon  Bois  :  population,  1237.     The  church  consists  of  a  navo 
and  chancel,  and  has  a  steeple  built  in  1470  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  of 
Crosby  Hall.     There  are  almshouses  for  four  poor  widows.     T/ioydon 
Mount,  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rod  ing  :  population,   194.     The  church  was  erected  by  Sir  William 
Smith,  in  the  17th  century.     The  tower  is  of  brick.     Hill  Hall,  tin- 
seat  of  the  family  of  Smyths,  U  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  si' 
in  a  spacious  park.     £att  Tilbury,  22  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Chelmsfunl, 
population  401,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  that  part  of 
the  river  called  the  Hope.     The  tower  of  the  church  was  do- 
by  the  Dutch  in  1667  ;  there  is  now  a  battery.      H'crf  7Y'//>>rv,  -Ju  ntilcs 
XS.\V.  from  Cholmsford  :  population,  519.  Tilbury  Fort  in  this  palish 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  where  is  a  furry  over  tin-  river  <•• 
Oravesend  on  the  Kent  coast.     The  fort  was  originally  built  as  a 
block-house  by  Henry  VIII.     Elizabeth  lodged  for  awhile  in  the  fort, 
and  reviewed  the  troops  collected  here  in  preparation  for  meeting  tho 
Spaniards  of  the  '  Armada.'     The  fort  is  maintained  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Thames.     Tillinyham,  22  miles  K.  by  S.  from  Chelni 
population,  1048.    The  church,  erected   in  1708,  has  aw- 
tower.     The  Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship.     Two  fairs  are  held 
annually.     There  ore  almshouse*  for  four  poor  persons.     Tollfi/iury, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  icstuary  of  the  Blackwater,  aud  on  its  left  bank, 
18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chelmaford  :  population,  1 1  Ii3.     The  church  is 
a  venerable  structure  of  large  size.     The  Independents  have  a  place 
of 'worship.      Many  of  the   inhabitant*  are  engaged  in  the   o 
fishery.     A  fair  is  held  annually  in  June.     In  this  pari .  h  i-i  Tijitree 
Farm,   on   which   so  many  iuteresting   experiments  with  imp 
methods  of  cultivation  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  M  i .  ' 
TolUthunt  IfArcy,  18  mil.  ^  I-:,  by   N.  from  Cholmsford,   population 
7:'-  ;  the  el. inch  is  built  i  hiefly  of  stone,  and  has  at  the  we.-t.  end  an 
embattled  stone  tower.    Molting  i.«  earned  on.      Tuj'/iei-.-j:  -/./,  .a-  '! 
field,  23  mile*  N.  by   K.    from   I'helmsford,   population    lO.'il  ;    the 
church,  erected  in  1519,  is  a  spacious  and  han.l  There  is 

a  Free  school.  In  1800  some  skeletons,  and  several  Roman  antiquities, 
were  discovered  here.      Great  Tutham,  12  miles  K.N'.K.  from  ( '.. 
ford,  population  786,  is  an  ancient  village.      The  parish  church  is  a 
imall  edifice.     In  the  vicinity  are  some  flour-mills.     Bricks  arc  made 
here.     Ufmuuttr,  20  miles  S.K.  by  S.  from  Chclmsfonl,   p»pi, 
1228,  is  on  tho   left  bank  of  the  Ingerburu.      Uprninstcr  Hall  waa 
given   by   Harold    II.    to    Waltliam  Abbey.       The  abbots  took  up 
:heir  residence  hero,  and  built  the  mansion  of  brick.     It  has  a  chapel 
of  stone,  and  an  old  font.     There  are  a  church   aii'l  :  M  !n-I  -pendent 
Impel.     A  brick  manufactory  employs  some  bauds,     a  nut  H'n/ 
Jl  miles  S.E.  from  Chclmsford,  population  905  ;  is  near  that  part  of 
he  coant  which  is  nkirted  by  the   Maplin  sand  ;  th  <!roat 

M'l  Kusaclys  belong  to  this  parish.     'I'!  ;.-.•>.  linn  h 

with  a  western  tower,  an    ln.!ep«  ndent  chapel,  mid  a  Nat ,. 
ror  boys  and  girls.     Cheat  or  Much  MV/A<i«,  4  mile-i   N.  by  W.  IV. .m 
'helm-ford,   popn'  .   is  mi  (he   right  bank  of  the  Chi 

on  the  road  from  < 'h- In  :--<-i  '--  Huninow;  the  church  is  a  commo- 
lioua  and  handsome  building,  with  a  square  tower  and  eight  bells.  In 
he  parish  is  Black  Chanel,  a  chapel  of  case,  constructed  of  wood. 
Malting  employs  some  of  the  population.  There  are  corn-mills  near 
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the  village.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  fine  mansions  and 
gentlemen's  seats.  Little  Waltham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ckelmer, 
4  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  651.  The  church  has 
a  square  tower  and  5  bells.  Corn-mills  and  malting  employ  several 
hands.  Wanstead,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  2207, 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roiling ;  the  church,  erected  in  1790,  is  a 
small  edifice.  A  tesselated  pavement  and  other  Roman  antiquities 
were  found  in  the  park  in  1735.  Wanstead  Park,  occupying  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  ground,  is  close  to  the  village ;  and  near  Wanstead 
and  Snaresbrook,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  are  many  villa  residences. 
At  Snaresbrook  is  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  opened  June  1843,  for 
500  orphans.  The  number  of  inmates  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
1851  was  404.  There  are  in  Wanstead  a  National  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  an  Infant  school.  North  Weald,  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Chelmsford,  population  842,  is  known  also  as  North  Weald  Bassett ; 
the  church  is  an  ancient  edifice  with  an  embattled  tower.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built;  there  are  several  parochial  charities.  South 
Weald,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  population  3588,  of  which  the 
hamlet  of  Brentwood  contains  nearly  two-thirds.  The  church,  partly 
of  Norman  date,  is  very  interesting  to  the  architectural  antiquary  ; 
it  contains  some  fine  Norman  sculpture.  Near  the  village  is  South 
Weald  Hall,  a  fine  mansion  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  from  which  are 
obtained  prospects  over  a  wide  range  of  interesting  scenery.  Traces 
of  a  circular  camp  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many 
residences  of  opulent  families  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  Charity  school, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Belli,  is  for  boys  and  girls.  Wethersfield, 
17  rnik-H  N.  from  Chelmsford  :  population  1770,  is  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  J'.lackwater.  The  church,  which  is  ancient,  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  with  a  tower.  There  are  in  Wethersfield  National  and 
Charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  at  Beazley  End  a  Charity 
school.  A  brewery,  a  brick  manufactory,  and  corn-mills,  give  employ- 
ment to  some  of  the  population.  Great  Wigboraugh,  22  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Chelmsford :  population,  471.  The  parish  belonged  anciently 
to  the  abbess  of  Barking  ;  the  church  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
from  which  is  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater 
to  the  sea.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower. 
Wivenhoe  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Colne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Roman,  27  miles  E.N.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  1672.  The 
village  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  pleasant  prospect 
down  the  river.  The  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  an  embattled 
tower.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  Wivenhoe  has 
a  commodious  quay  and  a  custom-house ;  it  may  be  considered  the 
port  of  Colchester.  The  fishing  of  oysters  and  soles  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Boats  for  the  oyster-dredging  are 
built  here.  Brewing,  malting,  and  rope-making  are  also  carried  on. 
A  fair  is  held  on  4th  September.  Vfix,  Weekt,  or  Wicks,  34  miles 
N.E.  from  Chelmsford ;  population,  778.  The  church  is  a  small 
edifice,  built  in  1740.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  National 
school.  Some  remains  exist  of  a  nunnery  for  Benedictines,  founded 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  the  parish  ;  and 
there  are  corn-mills.  Woodford,  is  on  the  east  side  of  Epping  Forest, 
and  to  the  west  of  Hainault  Forest,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford  : 
population,  2774.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place  with  a  number  of 
good  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  London  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
The  church  is  modem.  The  Independents  and  Wealeyan  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  mile  north  from 
the  main  part  of  the  village  takes  the  name  of  Woodford  Wells,  from 
a  mineral  spring,  now  in  little  repute.  A  considerable  amount  of 
retail  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  village.  Woodham  Ferrers,  or  Ferris, 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford  :  population,  981.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower ;  and  contains 
some  monuments  of  the  family  of  Sandy.  There  are  here  an  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  and  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Great  Yeldham,, 
22  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Chelmsford,  population  716,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Colne.  The  church  is  a  massive  stone  building ;  it  contains 
some  handsome  monuments.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school  and 
an  almshouse  for  6  tenants.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  the 
Yeldham  great  oak,  80  feet  high,  and  30  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  Hops  are  cultivated  here. 

Diviiiom  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Leyal  Purposes. — -Essex  constitutes 
the  largest  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  which  is  in  the  eccle- 
eiastical  province  of  Canterbury ;  and  is  divided  between  the  three 
archdeaconries  of  Colchester,  Essex,  and  St.  Albans ;  a  portion  of  the 
county  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  London.  According  to 
the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,"  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  the  county  76'j  places  of  worship,  of  which  433 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  134  to  Independents,  63  to 
Wealeyan  Methodists,  59  to  Baptists,  24  to  Primitive  Methodists,  19  to 
Quakers,  and  34  to  minor  bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  wan  218,467.  ( 

By  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  17  Poor- 
Law  Unions  :  Biilericay,  Braintree,  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Dunmow, 
Epping,  Halstead,  Lexden  and  Winstree,  Maldon,  Ongar,  Orsett,  Roch- 
ford,  Romford,  Saffron  Waldcn,  Tendring,  West  Ham,  and  Witbam. 
These  Poor-Law  Unions  include  370  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  869,085  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  341,564  ;  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions  are  not  strictly  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  county.  Essex  is  in,  the  home  circuit.  The  assizes  and 
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quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Chelmsford,  where  is  the  shire-hall,  an 
elegant  structure,  and  the  old  county-jail  and  house  of  correction.  The 
county-jail  is  at  Springfield,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Chelmsford, 
on  the  road  to  Colchester.  The  northern  and  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  the  county  each  return  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  authentic 
history  of  our  island,  Essex  was  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  a 
powerful  tribe  whose  dominions  perhaps  extended  across  the  Stort  and 
the  Lea  into  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex.  At  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar's  invasion  (B.C.  55  and  54),  Imanuentius,  as  he  is  called  in  Latin, 
prince  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  been  slain  by  Cassivellaunus,  the 
chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Mandubratius,  the  son  of  Cassivellaunus, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  had  gone  as  a  suppliant  to  Csesar  in  Gaul. 
By  Ctesar's  help  Mandubratius  was  restored  to  his  father's  throne, 
and  was  afterwards  secured  in  its  possession  by  an  express  stipulation 
in  the  treaty  between  Cojsar  and  his  British  opponents.  The  alliance 
of  Rome  seems  to  have  promoted  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Triuo- 
bantes  :  Cunobelin,  king  of  that  tribe,  was  a  potentate  of  considerable 
name,  and  some  coins  of  his  yet  extant  attest  the  commencement  of 
civilisation  and  the  arts  in  this  county.  [BRITANNIA.]  Catarsitacus, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called  (after  Tacitus),  Caractacus,  and  Tog<5- 
duinnus,  sons  of  Cunobelin,  succeeded  to  their  father's  power,  and  had 
to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  Roman  hostility  when  the  invasion 
was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  43).  After  sustaining 
several  severe  defeats,  the  Britons  retired  into  the  marshes  of  Essex, 
and  fighting  with  the  vigour  of  despair,  were  enabled  for  a  time  to 
repel  their  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of  Togddumnus,  one  of 
their  leaders.  The  Trinobautes  were  subdued  by  Claudius  in  person, 
and  their  capital,  Camulodunum,  was  taken,  and  subsequently  made 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  This  colony  was  however  destroyed  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  the  Roman  garrison  was 
slaughtered.  But  the  overthrow  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius  (A.D.  61) 
put  an  end  to  their  revolts,  and  decided,  though  it  did  not  complete, 
the  reduction  of  South  Britain.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain, 
Essex  was  included  in  Flavia  Cjesariensis. 

Several  Roman  stations  were  in  Essex.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  Camulodunum,  of  which  antiquarians  are  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  Colchester  is  the  site.  The  other  stations  appear  to  have  been 
Durolitum,  near  Romford ;  Ca3saromagus,  near  Widford,  a  village 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  Chelmsford ;  and  Canonium,  near  Kelvedon. 
If  these  positions  are  fixed  with  tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy, 
the  Roman  road  must  nearly  have  coincided  with  the  modern  road 
from  London  to  Colchester,  which  is  probable.  Another  station  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Ad  Ansam,  was  probably  on  the  border  of 
the  county,  perhaps  at  Stratford,  just  across  the  Stour,  in  Suffolk.  A 
Roman  road,  the  line  of  which  is  still  visible  in  many  places,  crossed 
the  county  from  Bishop's  Stortford,  in  Herts,  by  Dunmow  and 
Coggeshall  to  Colchester. 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
but  especially  at  COLCHESTER  ;  around  which  town  are  the  remains  of 
intrenchmeuts  and  other  military  works.  Tesselated  pavements  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  on  Mersey  Island.  Roman 
remains  have  also  been  found  at  Wanstead ;  at  Canewdou  ;  at  Cogge- 
shall ;  at  Toppesfield ;  at  Ridgwell ;  at  Watsoe  bridge,  between 
Birdbrook  and  Steeple  Bumpstead  parishes,  near  the  Stour,  where  is 
a  Roman  camp ;  and  at  Great  Chesterford,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station.  Colchester  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Adelfi':.), 
the  bishop  of  Colon,  or  Colchester,  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Aries, 
A.D.  314  ;  Sardica,  A.D.  317  ;  and  Arimiuum,  A.D.  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain,  Essex,  with 
some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  constituted  a  small  king- 
dom, the  possessors  of  which  were,  from  their  relative  situation,  called 
the  East  Saxons ;  from  them  the  county  has  derived  its  present  desig- 
nation. This  kingdom  of  Essex  gradually  extended  across  the  Lea 
into  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire;  and  comprehended  London,  then  a 
flourishing  trading  place,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  the 
capital  of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom.  The  episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul 
in  London  was  founded  by  ^Ethelbyrht,  king  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the 
Saxon  princes  who  embraced  Christianity,  and  to  whom  his  nephew, 
Saebyrht,  king  of  Essex,  was  in  subjection.  Mellitus,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St.  Augustine  iu  evangelising 
England,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Essex,  into  which  kingdom  he  had 
been  sent  as  missionary  by  Augustine.  Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht 
(A.D.  616),  his  successors  restored  Paganism  and  persecuted  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  About  653,  Sigebriht,  or  Sigeberht,  the  Good, 
being  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  whom 
he  used  frequently  to  visit,  and  baptized  by  Finau,  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,  restored  Christianity  in  Essex,  and  sent  for  some  Northumbrian 
monks  to  come  and  instruct  his  subjects.  Sigebriht  was  assassinated 
two  years  afterwards.  About  823,  Kent  and  Essex,  which  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependencies  of  Mercia,  were  subdued  by  Egbert  of  Wessex, 
and  probably  united,  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
occupied  by  Ethelwulf,  sou  of  Egbfrt,  as  subordinate  to  his  father. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  mention  is  occasionally  made  iu  the  history 
of  Ethelwulf  and  his  sons,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  finally  incorporated ;  and  England,  with  tho 
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exception  of  those  part*  which  were  occupied  by  the  Dane*  or  retained 
by  the  Briton*,  WM  consolidated  under  one  soeptre. 

When  Alfred,  after  the  recovery  of  hii  throne,  asaignod  to  the 
piratical  Northmen,  or  Dane*,  a  MtUement  in  and  about  Eait  Anglia 
(676).  Ka*ex  was  include.!  in  the  ceded  territory.  Thirteen  or  *ixtoen 
aail  of  Danish  piratical  vessels  were  destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Stour,  near  Harwich  (884)  by  the  abipi  of  Alfred ;  but  the  victorious 
fleet  wa»  destroyed  near  the  Thames  mouth  by  some  ships  fitted  out 
by  the  colonist*  of  East  Anglia,  in  violation  of  their  engagement* 
with  the  king.  For  a  space  of  about  three  yean  (894-896)  Alfred 
had  much  trouble  in  restating  the  attacks  of  Hauling,  the  Danish 
piratical  chief;  ultimately  however,  Hasting  was  compelled  to 
abandon  England,  and  Eosez  returned  peaceably  under  the  West 
Saxon  sway. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  (901),  and  the  choice  of  Edward  the 
Elder  a*  his  successor,  .jEthelwald,  son  of  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  elder 
brother,  claimed  the  throne,  and  having  obtained  foreign  aid,  returned 
and  sulxlued  Eaaex.  The  subsequent  death  of  the  invader  in  battle 
(906)  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  Essex  to  the  sway  of 
Edward,  who  subsequently  rebuilt  or  fortified  Witham  in  order  to 
bridle  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  Danish  colonists ;  and  some  yean 
after  (920)  fortified  Maldon.  For  about  a  century  after  this  the 
Danea  continued  their  attacks,  and  were  on  two  occasions  bought  off 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1016  Essex  waa  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  thrones  and  the  hostility  of  their  respective 
fathen  Svein  and  Ethelred.  Canute,  by  the  treachery  of  Edric 
(brother-in-law  and  foster-father  to  Edmund),  obtained  the  victory, 
in  a  battle  fought  at  Assandun,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Ashdon, 
near  Saffron  Walden ;  others,  with  more  probability,  fix  the  scene  of 
conflict  at  Asaingdou,  or  Afhingdon,  about  3  miles  north  from  Koch- 
ford.  At  Canewdon,  a  short  distance  eastward  from  Ashingdon,  are 
the  remains  of  a  camp,  supposed  to  hare  been  that  of  the  Danes ; 
the  foase  is  yet  visible. 

In  the  civil  war  between  King  John  and  his  barons,  the  Earl  of 
Winchester,  one  of  the  confederated  lords,  with  an  army  of  foreignen 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  country  in  the  year  1215,  besieged 
Colchester  castle,  and  he  or  some  of  his  party  took  the  castle  and 
plundered  the  town:  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  king,  after  a  few 
day*'  siege.  During  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  Colchester  fell  into 
the  hand*  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  (1218). 

Ei*«x  contains  many  historical  memorials  in  the  form  of  encamp- 
ments, castles,  and  other  ruins.  Camps  may  be  traced  at  the  village 
of  Danbury  (Danes-byrig),  on  a  high  hill  between  Chelmsford  and 
Maldon,  at  Maldon  (probably  the  work  of  Edward  the  Elder),  at 
Witharn,  at  Ainbresbury  Banks,  near  Epping,  at  Buckholt,  near 
Barking,  at  South  Weald,  near  Breutwood,  at  Canewdon,  and  at 
Blunt' «  Walls,  near  Billericay.  Of  the  castles  of  the  Norman  period 
there  are  several  remains.  Those  at  Colchester,  Hedingham,  Walden, 
Ongar,  and  Ralvigh  have  been  noticed  in  this  article  or  under  their 
respective  head*.  Pleahy  castle  was  probably  built  by  William  de 
Magnaville,  to  whose  father,  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  the  place  had 
been  granted  by  Stephen.  The  keen,  with  the  moat  which  surrounded 
it,  was  within  an  intrenchmeut  which  had  previously  formed  part 
of  a  Roman  camp  or  station  ;  the  mound  on  which  the  donjon  was 
l.nilt,  and  the  bridge  which  led  to  it  over  the  surrounding  moat,  are 
nil  that  remain  of  the  once  proud  structure.  Of  Hadleigh  Castle, 
near  Baleigh,  dilapidated  portions  of  two  towers  yet  remain,  forming 
a  picturesque  ruin. 

Of  the  halls  and  manor-houses  which  succeeded  the  Norman 
castles  may  be  mentioned  Heron  Hall,  near  East  Horndon,  Nether 
HMI,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Lea  and  the  Stort,  Tolleshuiit  Beck- 
itighnm,  or  Tolleshunt  Magus,  between  Maldon  and  Colchester,  Layer 
Marney  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Belkus  or  Bellas  House, 
near  Purfleet,  Covet  or  Covell  Hall,  near  White  Koding,  Eastbury, 
near  Barking,  Danbury  Place,  between  Chclmsford  and  Maldon,  New 
Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  and  Toppinghoe  Hall,  between  Chelmsford 
and  Witham,  some  of  which  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  of  others 
considerable  portions  remain.  Beside*  ancient  house*  which  have 
bean  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  may  mention 
Ooafield  Hall,  near  Habtead,  which  is  probably  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  This  mansion  i*  of  brick,  and  incloses  a  quadrangular 
court,  into  which  all  the  lower  tier  of  windows  formerly  opened. 
There  were  no  ouUide  window*  on  the  ground  floor,  and  those  of  the 
WjWiJrongly  barricaded,  so  an  to  give  to  the  place 

At  the  Reformation  E**ex  pouened  aevcral  religious  houses,  of 
which  there  an  some  remain*.  There  wete  at  the  time  of  the  *ui 
prcMion  seven  of  the  greater  monasteries,  that  is,  of  thoae  whiot., 
according  to  the  valuation  of  their  lands  and  endowment*,  poaeesaed  a 
de'r  *•"£  ,reren?«  «f  •bo™  ^  :  they  were— the  Benedictine 
abbeys  of  Borking  (Barking),  Chush  (or  Si.  Osyth),  Colchester,  Walden, 
and  Waltham,  and  the  Cistercian  abbey*  of  Coggeehall  and  Stratford 
L«ngthonie.  Their  aggregate  yearly  revenue  was  42011  3..  4rf.  gross, 
or40»W.  11*.  2d.  clear. 

Of  the  imaller  religion*  boom  there  are  remains  of  Bil-igh  or 
B-l"igh  Abbey,  near  Maldon  ;  of  TilU-y  1'riory,  between  Dunmow  and 
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Latton  Priory,  near  Harlow  ;  of  Lee*  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and 
Jraintree  ;  and  of  Thoby  Priory,  between  Brentwood  and  Ingatestone. 
The  churches  of  Ulakemore  or  Ulackmore  Priory,  between  Ingatestone 
.M.I  ( ingar,  an<l  of  Hatfield  Peverel  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and 
Withaiu,  have  been  made  parochial :  the  Utter  ha*  been  much  altered ; 
t  retain*  a  good  Norman  door,  with  cigag  moulding*. 

Of  the  early  churches,  beside*  those  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  the  following  deserve  notice : — Greeustead 
church,  near  Ongar,  i*  a  very  curious  edifice,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom  :  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  built  as  a  sort 
of  shrine  tor  lodging  the  body  of  Su  Edmund,  king  of  Kast  Anglia, 
on  its  being  taken  back  from  London  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  llth  century ;  and  that  it  was  afterward*  enlarged 
to  serve  a*  a  parish  church.  The  nave  is  entirely  composed  of  wood, 
the  sides  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks,  split  or  sawn 
asunder,  and  set  upright  close  to  one  another.  They  are  let  into  a 
wooden  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  into  a  plate  at  the  top,  and  secured  with 
wooden  pins.  The  remainder  of  the  church  is  modern.  The  entire 
size  of  the  original  or  wooden  part  of  the  church  ia  29  feet  long  by 
14  feet  broad,  and  54  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the  roof.  The  whole 
was  carefully  restored  in  1849  ;  every  portion  of  the  ancient  woodwork 
having  been  scrupulously  replaced  in  it*  original  position.  Little 
Maplestead  church,  near  Ualstead,  is  a  building  of  great  interest,  being 
the  latest  of  the  few  round  churches  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  of  pure 
Decorated  character,  and  its  details  are  plain,  but  very  good.  The 
chancel  end  of  this  church  is  also  semicircular,  and  is  probably  the 
latest  erection  of  that  form  in  England.  South  Ockeudou  church, 
near  the  Thurrocks,  has  a  round  tower,  such  as  may  be  commonly 
BCI-U  in  Norfolk,  but  not  much  elsewhere  :  it  baa  an  elaborately  and 
variously  enriched  Norman  door.  Corringham  and  some  other 
churches  have  Norman  portions. 

When  the  liomau  Catholic  faith  regained  a  temporary  predominance 
under  Queen  Mary,  the  persecution  was  very  severe  in  Essex.  Seven- 
teen Protestants  (five  of  them  women)  were  burnt  at  Colchester,  and 
one  died  in  prison ;  and  two  persons  (one  a  woman),  were  burnt  at 
Stratford. 

The  year  1571  was  remarkable  for  the  settlement  of  the  Flemish 
refugees  at  Colchester;  they  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture 
into  that  and  several  other  towns  in  Essex.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  preparations  at  Tilbury  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  fitted  out  the  '  Invincible  Armada '  in  1588.  On  that 
occasion  Colchester  furnished  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  to  the  English 
fleet.  In  1595  the  same  town  furnished  three  ships  for  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz. 

lu  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
a  Spanish  fleet  caused  alarm  by  appearing  off  Harwich ;  but  they 
made  no  attempt  to  land  (1625).  lu  the  civil  war  at  the  close  <>r  tliu 
same  reign,  Essex  was  almost  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  joined  in  an  association  for  mutual  aid  and  succour  with 
the  other  eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Herts  : 
this  was  called  the  Eastern  Association.  In  the  year  1648  Essex  was 
the  scene  of  an  abortive  attempt  of  tho  Royalists.  A  part  of  the 
royalist  forces  which  had  been  raised  in  Kent  under  Goring,  earl  of 
Norwich,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  and  were  pressed  by  Fairfax  and 
the  parliamentary  army,  created  the  Thames  into  Middlesex, 
retreating  thence  into  Essex,  were  joined  by  the  Royalists  of  that 
county  (who  had  previously  seized  tho  parliamentary  committee  at 
Chelmsford),  and  by  some  royalist  gentlemen  from  Hertfordshire. 
They  retired  first  to  Chalmsford,  thence  to  Brointree,  taking  in 
their  way  Lees  House,  and  thence  to  Colchester.  The  liege  and 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  Parliamentarians  is  mentioned  in  the 
article  COLCHESTER.  The  history  of  the  county  present*  no  later 
event*  of  any  interest. 

In  1851  the  couuty  possessed  15  savings  banks — at  Barking,  Chclms- 
ford,Colchc8ter,Urent  Diiumow,  Epping,  HaUtead,  West  Ham,  Harwich, 
Castle  Hedingham,  Leytou,  Maiiningtrec,  Kochford,  Romford,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  Witham  :  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th 
November,  IVil,  waa  478,955*.  8«.  6d. 

KX.      [COMXECTICUT.1 

JUK  iTON,  PORT.    [NOBTU  ACSTBALU.] 

ESSLINQEN,  a  town  in  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  tho  Neckar, 
is  situated  in  a  pretty  and  fertile  country  on  the  river  Neckar,  sur- 
rounded by  height*  crowned  with  forests  and  vineyards,  8  miles  by 
railway  K.  from  Stuttgardt,  and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  is  an 
old  town,  and  was  a  free  city  of  the  Merman  empire  and  the  favourite 
residence  of  some  of  the  emperors.  The  inner  town  ha*  massive  wall* 
and  towers  round  it ;  and  the  five  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  while  another  i*  attached  to  the  old  burg  or  castle 
which  crown*  a  hill,  are  also  protected  by  stout  walls.  Essliugen  ha* 
five  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Frauen-kirche  (.Church  of  Our  Lady)  is 
distinguished  by  it*  fine  gothic  spire,  230  feet  high,  and  was  built  in 
1440;  a  handsome  town-ball;  a  richly-endowed  hospital;  a  high 
school ;  a  training-school  for  teacher* ;  and  an  orphan  asylum.  On 
the  Kothenberg,  a  hill  near  the  town,  is  a  Greek  chapel,  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Wilrtemberg,  over  the  remains  of  a 
Russian  princess,  queen  of  Wurtemberg;  it  co;  .cs  of 
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tin  wares,  paper,  &c.,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  other  agricultural 
products. 

ESSLINO,  or  ESSLINGEN,  a  small  village  in  Lower  Austria, 
about  7  miles  E.  from  Vienna,  from  which  Marshal  Massena  derived 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Essling,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  [ASPEBN.] 

ESSOVES.     [AUBE.] 

ESTAING.     [AVEYRON.] 

ESTAIRES.     [NoRD.] 

ESTHONIA,  or  REVEL,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  E.  by  the  government  of  St,  Peters- 
burg, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Lake  Peipus  and  the  Narova ; 
S.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the  government  of  Livonia ;  and  W.  by  the 
Baltic.  The  area  is  7993  square  miles,  including  the  islands  along 
the  coast — Dago  (434  square  miles),  Worms  (36  square  miles),  Nuuk,  or 
(33  square  miles),  Wrangel,  Nargen,  the  two  Roogs,  Odensholm, 
ffcihvlm,  Jl'-ft,  Kranholm,  and  59  smaller  islands,  and  the  portion  of 
Lake  Peipus  that  belongs  to  this  government,  and  extends  over  142 
square  miles.  The  population  of  Esthonia  was  estimated  in  1846  at 
310,400. 

Esthonia,  which  is  called  by  the  native  inhabitants  Werova,  'border- 
land,-* or  Meie-Maa,  '  our  land,'  was  subjugated  by  the  Danes  in  1220, 
aud  in  1346  sold  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  whose  grand 
master,  the  first  duke  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  acknowledged  the  king 
of  I'  .land  as  lord  paramount  in  1561.  After  being  an  object  of  con- 
tinued contest  between  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  it  became  at 
length  a  province  of  Sweden  in  1 660.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Swedish 
crown  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  was  ceded  finally  to  Russia 
under  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721.  The  extent  of  the  coast  is  about 
350  miles  long,  without  reckoning  its  windings.  The  surface  of  the 
province  is  level,  occasionally  varied  only  by  isolated  hills  and  emi- 
nences. The  northern  coast  from  Revel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narova 
is  several  fathoms  higher  than  the  Baltic,  aud  strewn  with  masses  of 
granite  :  the  western  coast  is  lower,  but  both  are  edged  for  some 
miles  inland  by  a  deep  bed  of  sand.  The  soil  of  the  interior  districts 
of  Esthonia,  which  are  the  most  fertile,  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand, 
and  clay  ;  in  all  parts  are  large  swamps,  many  of  which  are  impass- 
able, except  when  hardened  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  The  ratio  of  the 
cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  and  wooded  soil  hardly  exceeds  one  third. 

Esthonia  contains  228  small  lakes,  besides  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Peipus.  The  Narova,  which  flows  northward  out  of  the  Peipus  into 
the  Baltic,  skirts  the  east  of  the  government  of  Esthonia,  but  the 
stream  belongs  entirely  to  the  province  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  pro- 
vince has  no  streams  larger  than  rivulets  or  brooks,  some  of  which 
flow  under  ground,  and  occasionally  con  tain  pearl-mussels.  There 
are  sulphureous  and  saline  springs. 

As  the  province  lies  between  58°  30'  and  59°  40'  N.  lat.  the  climate 
must  be  severe,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea  it  is  less  so 
than  that  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  winter  lasts 
from  the  end  of  October  till  May,  and  is  very  cold  and  stormy  ;  there 
is  hardly  any  spring,  summer,  which  is  short  and  hot,  following  almost 
immediately  on  the  melting  of  the  snow ;  the  autumn  is  dreary  and 
rainy,  and  the  marshy  soil  then  becomes  a  sea  of  mud,  impassable 
till  the  frost  hardens  it.  Rain  and  snow  often  fall  at  the  same  time ; 
mist  prevails  all  through  the  year,  and  for  weeks  together  it  drizzles 
without  either  clearing  up  or  coming  to  rain.  In  October  and 
November  the  nights  and  days  ar«  scarcely  distinguishable,  so  dense 
are  the  clouds.  The  summer  nights,  which  are  as  light  almost  as 
day,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  in  winter,  are  pleasant  peculiarities  of 
the  climate. 

The  soil,  though  deficient  in  fertility,  yields  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  is  under 
the  plough.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats;  some  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  surplus 
corn  is  used  for  making  spirits.  The  Weissenatein  districts,  in  the 
south-east,  produce  much  hemp  and  flax.  As  the  harvest  season  is 
attended  by  heavy  rains,  the  farmers  have  kilns  in  which  the  moist 
grain  is  dried,  as  described  in  the  article  COURLAND,  vol.  ii.  col.  615. 
Esthonia  has  large  meadows,  and  produces  abundance  of  hay  ;  it  has 
likewise  good  grazing  grounds.  Vegetables  are  of  universal  growth, 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  fruits.  The  woods  and  forests,  com- 
posed of  the  fir,  pine,  elm,  birch,  larch,  and  beech,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  the  oak,  alder,  lime,  crab-apple,  &c.,  spread  over  an  area 
of  nbout  3300  square  miles  ;  they  are  densest  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  Wegenberg  and  Weissenstein.  The  land  is  in  some  parts  manured 
with  decayed  wood. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  rural  industry.  The  native  horses  and  horned  cattle  are 
small  Large  droves  of  oxen  from  the  Ukraine  are  fattened  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  market.  The  sheep  are  of  the  German  white  and  black 
species.  Goats,  swine,  and  poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Of 
wild  animals,  wolves  are  the  most  common ;  next  come  bears,  lynxes, 
foxes,  badgers,  martens,  and  squirrels ;  a  few  elks  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Wesenberg  forests.  The  fisheries  along  the  coast  and  in  Lake 
Peipus  are  very  productive.  The  mineral  products  are  stone  for 
building,  potters'-clay,  and  gypsum.  There  is  abundance  of  peat,  but 
irood  is  alone  used  for  fuel. 


The  majority  of  Ihe  inhabitants  are  Esthouiaus :  they  are  of  Finnish 
descent,  of  diminutive  stature,  aud  have  light-coloured  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a  small  flat  nose,  and  flattened  face.  The  landholders  are 
universally  of  German  or  Danish  extraction,  and  constitute  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country ;  and  there  are  some  Russians  and  a  few  Swedes 
and  Finlauders  intermixed  with  them.  The  estates  are  all  large; 
their  management,  the  nature  of  the  farm-buildings,  aud  the  relation 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry,  are  the  same  as  stated  in 
the  article  above  referred  to.  [COURLAND.]  But  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  are  in  general  wholly  inferior  to  those  of  the  same  class  iu 
Corn-land  or  almost  any  other  part  of  Russia.  The  Esthonian  peasant's 
house  has  only  one  apartment,  with  one  opening — the  door — through 
which  the  smoke  has  to  make  its  way,  for  there  is  no  chimney.  This 
apartment  serves  as  bed-room,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  store-room, 
sheep-pen,  and  hog-sty.  In  these  houses  during  the  winter  the  men 
employ  themselves  in  making  sledge-runners,  staves,  hoops,  wooden 
dishes  and  spoons,  or  in  preparing  sheep-skins  for  clothing.  The 
women  spin,  weave,  sew,  and  bleach,  cut  torches  of  birchwood,  and 
plait  birch-bark  into  sandals.  The  peasants  were  formerly  serfs  bound 
to  the  soil,  but  by  a  ukase  of  the  emperor  Alexander  they  are  now 
bound  to  furnish  only  a  fixed  quantity  of  labour  (not  the  whole 
time)  to  their  masters ;  aud  by  giving  the  lord  half  a  year's  notice,  a 
peasant  may  quit  the  estate ;  but  as  the  lord  manages  to  keep  him 
continually  in  his  debt,  this  abstract  right  is  of  little  use  to  the 
peasant.  The  peasant  cannot  acquire  or  hold  landed  property ;  if  he 
leaves  one  master,  it  is  only  to  place  himself  xmder  another. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  province ;  even 
the  Russo-Greeks  have  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  churches  in  it.  The 
superintendence  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
vested  in  the  provincial  consistory  at  Revel.  The  department  of 
education,  which  includes  a  gymnasium  at  Revel  and  about  fifty  other 
schools,  is  under  the  control  of  the  university  of  Dorpat. 

The  manufactures  of  Esthonia  are  extremely  limited ;  the  peasantry 
are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  with  coarse  woollen  cloth  woven 
in  their  own  houses.  The  only  establishments  of  any  importance  are 
in  Revel,  where  hats,  leather,  powder  and  starch,  vinegar,  and  some 
iron-ware  are  made.  Ships  and  boats  are  constructed  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  islands,  and  spirits  are  made  on  many  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns  :  the  distilleries  of  spirits  amount  to  nearly  400. 

All  transports  of  corn  and  other  articles  are  made  in  winter,  and 
if  the  season  is  mild,  and  consequently  the  forests  and  roads  are 
marshy,  communication  between  towns  is  cut  off.  In  December,  when 
the  ground  becomes  firmly  frozen,  all  the  paths  and  roads  are  occupied 
by  long  files  of  sledges,  each  drawn  by  one  small  horse  and  laden  with 
a  few  small  sacks  of  corn,  hastening  away  to  the  sea-port  towns.  All 
forest-labour  is  performed  in  the  winter ;  in  other  seasons  the  marshy 
soil  would  not  support  the  workmen.  The  quantity  of  wood  used  for 
fuel  in  the  houses,  distilleries,  and  kilns  is  enormous ;  the  peasants' 
shoes  and  the  bark  for  the  house-roofs  alone  consume  a  large  number 
of  trees. 

Revel  is  the  emporium  of  trade,  but  for  want  of  water-communi- 
cations it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  The  exports  consist  of  corn, 
brandy,  salt-fish,  skins  and  hides,  butter,  tallow,  smoked  herrings  and 
salmon,  and  salt. 

Though  public  affairs  are  administered  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  other  Russian  governments,  the  country  retains  some  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  constitution,  among  which  are — -a  provincial  college  or 
council,  an  inferior  tribunal  of  justice,  a  consistory,  and  the  right  of 
making  brandy  without  a  licence  from  the  government. 

Esthonia  is  divided  into  four  circles.  There  is  no  town  deserving 
the  name  in  the  whole  province  with  the  exception  of  Revel,  which  is 
described  under  its  proper  head.  [REVEL.] 

ESTISSAC.     [AuBE.] 

ESTRELLA,  SERKA  D'.     [BEIRA.] 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Leon,  S.  by  the  province  of  Sevilla,  W.  by  Portugal,  E. 
by  Castilla  la  Nueva,  and  S.E.  by  the  province  of  Cordova.  It  is 
situated  between  37°  58'  and  40°  32'  N.  lat.,  4°  32'  and  7°  28'  W.  long. 
The  greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  180  miles;  the  greatest 
width  east  to  west  is  about  130  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  two 
following  modern  provinces  : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

S 

1 

BadnjoK        .         .         .  ) 
Caceres  .         .         •     •  / 

14,330 

336,136 
264,983 

t. 

Total      . 

14,330 

001,12-1 

Surface. — A  range  of  mountains,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Montanas  de  Toledo,  enters  Estremadura  from  Castilla  la  Nueva,  aud 
crossing  the  province  from  east  to  west,  joins  the  Serra  de  I'ortalegre 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  This  mountain  range  divides  the 
province  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  northern  part 
constitutes  the  modern  province  of  Caceres,  and  the  southern  that  of 
Badajoz.  The  northern  part,  or  Caceres,  is  usually  called  Estrema- 
dura Alta,  or  Upper  Estremadura,  and  the  southern  part,  or  Badajoz, 
Estremadura  Baja,  or  Lower  Estremadura.  This  central  mountain 
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range  separate*  the  waters  wliicb  flow  northward  into  the  Tagns  fruui 
thane  which  flow  southward  into  the  Quadiana.  The  eaitern  part, 
called  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  ha*  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
0000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  central  part,  called  the  Sierra  de 
Benito,  and  the  western,  called  the  Sierra  de  San  Pedro,  are  much 
lower.  The  Sierra  Morena  enters  Estremadura  from  AmUlusi.i,  and 
fill*  up  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province  with  an 
irregular  mass  of  hilly  ground.  The  space  between  this  portion  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  central  mountain  range  is  occupied  by  the 
basin  of  the  Onodiaoa,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  through  the 
province  of  Badojos,  or  southern  division.  The  northern  division, 
that  of  Caceres,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which 
has  also  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  is  closed  in  on  the  north  by 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  enters  PortnRaJ,  and  the  Sierra  de  Credos, 
which  extends  in  a  south-western  direction  between  the  rivers  Alagon 
and  Tietar.  Both  of  these  mountain  ridges  have  a  direction  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  inclose  between  them  the  valleys  of  the 
Alamo  and  other  affluents  of  the  Tagus. 

The  geological  formation  of  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  Eiitremadura 
consists  of  clay-elate  alternating  with  quartzite,  and  pierced  by  masses 
of  granite.  The  slates  are  generally  of  blue  and  black  clay,  and  the 
beds  are  in  general  highly  inclined,  some  being  almost  vertical.  The 
Estremadura  slate-formation  extends  through  the  Sierra  Morena  to 
the  Guadalquivir.  The  quartzite  occurs  in  beds  which  are  inter- 
calated with  the  slate-beds,  and  is  of  a  fine  texture.  Besides  the 
granite  cither  igneous  rocks  are  protruded,  forming  considerable  masses 
in  themselves,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  country 
covered  by  the  slates.  A  deposit  of  phosphorite  of  lime,  a  rare 
mineral,  and  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  occurs  in  the  clay- 
slate  between  the  towns  of  Quadalupe  and  Logrosau.  It  sometimes 
emerges  from  the  surface,  and  is  sometimes  below  it,  in  a  bed  which 
is  in  some  parts  1 0  feet  deep,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  wide.  Le:id,  silver, 
iron,  and  copper,  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
are  wrought  in  some  places,  but  with  little  advantage. 

Riven. — The  two  great  rivers  which  flow  across  Estremadum  are 
described  separately.  [GUADIANA  ;  TAOUB.]  The  other  rivers  of  this 
province  all  enter  the  two  great  rivers.  The  Alagon  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Gala,  and  flowing  southward  receives  the  Jerte  from  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos ;  it  then  flows  south-westward,  and  having  received 
the  Arago  united  with  the  Gate,  enters  the  Tagus  on  the  north  bonk 
•bout  10  miles  above  Alcantara,  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles. 
The  Tietor  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  and  flowing  south-westward 
enters  the  Tagus,  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles.  The  principal 
rivers  which  enter  the  Tagus  on  the  south  bank  are  the  Rio  del  Monte 
and  the  Salor,  the  former  having  its  origin  in  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 
Inpe,  and  the  latter  in  the  Sierra  de  Uenito.  The  rivers  which  enter 
the  Quadiana  on  the  north  bank  are  all  short,  and  flow  from  the 
central  ridge,  the  spurs  of  which  in  many  parts  flank  the  river.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Quadiana  on  the  south  bank  above  Badajoz 
and  the  west  bank  below  it,  are  numerous,  and  of  considerable  length, 
but  of  small  size ;  they  all  flow  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

Climalt  and  Production*. — The  climate  in  Rummer  is  very  hot,  but 
is  not  unwholesome,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  which  in 
several  parts  are  uncleared  and  swampy,  and  infested  with  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects.  In  winter  the  climate  is  much  milder  than  it  is 
on  the  high  plains  of  the  Castiles  and  Leon,  in  consequence  of  which 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  three  millions,  begin  to  travel  from  their 
summer-pastures,  attended  by  their  shepherds  and  dogs,  and  gradually 
take  up  their  usual  winter-quarters  in  Estremadura.  These  migratory 
flocks  of  sheep  are  called  Los  Trashumontes,  and  the  system  itself  is 
tamed  the  siesta. 

Estremadura  is  naturally  the  most  fertile  province  of  Spain,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  very  large  quantities  of  the  finest  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;  but  vast  districts  arc  appropriated  as  sheep- 
pastures,  and  others  equally  or  more  extensive  are  abandoned  as  mere 
wastes  _  overgrown  with  various  species  of  cistus  (jarales)  and  other 
aromatic  shrubs.  Everywhere  except  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
the  exuberant  vigour  of  the  soil  is  apparent  Under  the  Romans 
and  Moon  it  was  carefully  cultivated,  and  still  in  many  parts,  and 
under  very  imperfect  management,  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  maize,  flax,  garbanzos  (the  common  pulse  of  Spain),  wine, 
and  olive-oil. 

The  swine  of  Estrcnuvlura  are  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  only  as  supplying  food  for  themselves,  but  on  account  of 
the  pork,  bacon,  and  hams,  which  are  sent  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain.  Extensive  district*  are  covered  with  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and 
chestnuts,  the  acorns  and  mast  of  which  afford  abundance  of  provision 
for  the  swine.  Cork-trees  are  also  numerous,  and  cork  is  exported. 
Olive-trees  and  fruit-trees  flourish  in  perfection.  Game,  both  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  is  abundant ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
streams  and  rivers.  Honey  and  wax  are  collected  from  the  nests  of 
the  wild  bees.  The  manufactures  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather, 
hate,  and  coarse  cloths. 

TWiu. — JSadajot  is  the  capital  of  Estremadura  and  of  the  province 
of  Badajoz.  [BADAJOZ.]  The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Radnjoz, 
areas  follows: — ,1  tb»i>tfrijut,  22  miles  N.  from  Undnjox,  is  a  small 


town,  with  a  fortified  castle,  and  a  population  of  5470.    Jrret  (Sera) 
lit  lot  CabaUerot,  42  miles  S.  from  Badajoz,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  coarse  cloth,  and  soap.     The 
population  in  1S45  was  5628.     JJerena,  63  miles  8.  E.  from  Badajoz, 
standing  at  the  Sierra  Morena,  is  an  agricultural  town,  ill-built,  :: 
a  state  of  decay.   It  has  two  churches  and  an  hospital,  ami  had  in  1845 
a  population  of  6022.    Mettellitt,  50  miles  K.  from  Badajoz,  stands  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Quadiana,  and  has  a  huge  but  mined  castle  : 
population,  2000.    Cortes  was  born  here  in  14  85.     Mr  rid  a,  32  miles 
K.  from  Badajoz,  (tends  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Guadiana. 
It  is  the  Kmerita  Auytuta  of  the  Romans.     The  Guodiaua  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  fine  Roman  bridge  of  81  arches,  and  2575  feet  in  length. 
Close  to  the  bridge  is  an  old  castle  of  considerable  strength.    The 
town  contains  a  large  convent,  two  churches,  and  a  prixon,  and  a  great 
number  of  Roman  remains,  including  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct, 
a  circus,  baths,  and  a  triumphal  arch.     It  was  taken  by  the  M<> 
713,  and  wa«  finally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Castillo  in  I .  -J 
population    in   1845   was  4112.       Olivciua,    16   miles  S.S.W.   from 
Badajoz,  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Uuadiana,  in  af.-rii!. 
and  has  a  good  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  oil.     The  populut 
was  7587.     Zafra,  40  miles  S.S.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  a  very  .v 
town.     It  was  the  Julia  Rettituta  of  the  Romans.      It  is  full  of 
remains  of  grand  buildings,  such  as  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  I 
the  convents  of  Santa  Marina  and  Santa  Clara,  which  were  de»  • 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  other  structures,  some  of  which 
were  never  completed  :  population,  4890. 

Cacera,  53  miles  N.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  the  capital  of  the  pr 
of  (Joceres.     It  was  the  Cattra  Ccecilia  of  the  Romans.     It  stand-*  hi 
district  where  large  quantities  of  swine  are  reared,  and  is  the  pi  im-ip.i! 
place  in  Estremadura  for  the  trade  in  bacon  and  hams,  which  are  said 
to  be  excellent.     The  town  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  i 
clean  by  streams  which  also  serve  to  irrigate  the  gardens,  whence 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables.     It  contains  four  parish 
churches,  a  fine  suppressed  Jesuit  convent,  an  hospital,  and  some  remains 
of  sculpture  in  the  plaza:  population,  9520.     Alcantara  (in  Arabic 
Al  Kantarah,  '  the  Bridge '),  60  miles  N.  from  Badajoz,  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Alagon.     It 
was  the  Norba  Ctttarea  of  the  Romans,  and  is  now  chiefly  dUtiir. 
for  the  magnificent  bridge  which  they  here  constructed  across  the 
Tagus,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  is  still  a  solid 
and  substantial  structure.      It  was  built  j>y  order  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  in  A.D.  105.     The  river  is  here  flanked  by  lofty  rocks,  ami  the 
bridge  is  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  stream,  which  when 
low  is  about  40  feet  deep,  but  when  flooded  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
180  feet     The  bridge  is  of  granite,  without  cement,  and  rests  on  six 
arches  :  it  is  600  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide.    One  arch  was  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1809,  but  was  repaired  by  them  with  timber  in 
1812.     It  was  burnt  by  the  Spanish  national  troops  in  1836,  and  still 
remains  unrestored  with  stone.     The  town  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bridge.      It  was  plundered  by  the  French  und<  •• 
Qeneral  Lapisse  in  1809,  and  roofless  houses  and  churches  il>  , 
of  their  ornaments  still  attest  the  state  to  which  the  invaders  reduced 
it.     The  granite-built  convent  of  San  Bcuito  is  almost  a  ruin.     Th  • 
church  is  lofty,  the  slender  pillars  of  the  interior  are  elegant,  and  the 
high  altar  has  some  injured  pictures  by  Morales.     The  town  formerly 
belonged  to  a  military  order  of  monks,  the  Knights  of 
originally  founded  in  1156.     In  1494  the  king  was  appointed  M 
their  wealth  was  absorbed  by  the  state,  and  the  independence  and 
importance  of  the  order  were  at  an  end.     The  population  of  tin 
in  1845  was  4273.     Almaraz,  85  miles  N.E.  from  l!a  laj ../,  stands  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  over  which  there  is  hero  a  stone  ! 
of  two  arches,  580  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  134  feet  high,  across  a 
picturesque  gorge.     General  Hill  fought  here  a  brilliant  acti 
consequence  of  which  he  was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  I 
Hill  of  Almaraz.      The  place  is  a  poor  village,  with  a  populnt 
only  493,  though  it  occupies  a  fine  position  whence  four  roads  d. 
in  opposite  directions.     Curio,  75  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Badaj 
decayed  town,  with  a  population  of  less  than  2000.     It  stands  on  1 1. 
northern   bank  of  the  Alagon,  which  has  here  changed  its  < 
leaving  the  bridge  dry  :  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.     The  tov 
the  Caurium  of  the  Unmans ;  and  the  walls,  of  granite,  without  mortar, 
19  feet  thick,  and  of  an  average  height  of  30  feet,  still  remain.     '!'!,• 
walls  ore  defended  by  towers  ;  the  gates  have  been  ui  Thciv 

is  an  old  gothic  cathedral,  the  interior  of  which  is  without  aisles,  and 
resembles  a  large  college-hall.    It  contains  some  interesting  sculj 
The  town  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  was  the  winter- 
qu.-irtnra  of  Lord  Hill  in   1812.     flacewia,  or  Platmcia,  105  mik-.< 
N.N.K.  from  Badajoz,  is  encircled  on  the  south  by  the  river  Jerte, 
which  is  hero  crossed  by  three  bridges.     The  town  is  inclosed  by  old 
walU  with  semicircular  towers,  and  is  also  defended  by  a  castle,  now 
in  a  ruinous  state.     It  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the 
bishop  of  Santiago,  and  contains  a  handsome  but  unfinished  cathe- 
dral, a  bishop's  palace,  several  churches,  and  three  or  four  large 
conventual  buildings.     The  town  wa<  plundered   by  tli 
1809,   but   still   possesses   many  fine   pictures  as  well  as  sepulchral 
monuments  and  other  works  of  art.     It  is  snppli.  d  with  water  l>y  .1 
long  aqueduct  resting  on  80  arches.     It  has  manufactures  of  1> 
hats,  and  woollen,  linen,  and  hempen  stuffs.     The  p,iT,nliition  in  \^\j 
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JO.  T,  iij'dlo,  70  miles  N.E.  from  Badajoz,  is  situated  oil  a  hill 
of  granite,  which  has  been  protruded  through  the  slate  strata.  The 
ancient  city  occupies  the  highest  part,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
cemetery.  The  modern  town  is  built  lower  down  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  northern  and  western  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  The 
upper  town  commands  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  encircled  by  a 
wall  with  flanking  towers  of  granite,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  is 
a  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  fortress.  The  upper  town 
was  much  injured  by  the  French,  but  there  are  still  some  very 
interesting  objects  in  it.  The  lower  town  contains  a  picturesque 
plaza,  in  which  is  the  church  of  San  Martin,  with  some  curious  tombs, 
the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  San  Carlos,  which  was  never  finished,  and  other  buildings  indicative 
of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill- 
paved,  and  the  whole  place  looks  poverty-stricken.  The  population 
in  1845  was  5212  :  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  the 
only  manufacture  worth  mention  being  that  of  earthenware.  Trujillo 
was  the  birth-place  of  Pizarro.  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  43  miles 
N.X.W.  from  Badajoz,  is  a  fortified  town  on  an  eminence  near  the 
frontier  of  Portugal.  It  contains  a  citadel  and  barracks,  and  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  and  coarse  cloths  :  population,  4700. 

(Mi&ano,  Diccionario  Geoyrajico ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  de  Espana  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between 
38s  6'  and  40"  15'  N.  lat.,  7"  43'  and  9°  32'  W.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Beira,  S.  by  Alerntejo,  E.  by  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  135 
miles;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  about  80  miles ;  but  the 
('•nil  ia  very  irregular,  and  some  parts  are  less  than  half  this  width. 
The  area  is  7242  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  waa  748,461. 
The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows  : — 


Districts. 

,:.rc  Miles. 

Population  in  1850. 

Lciria      .... 
Santarem    .         .         .     . 
Lisbon    .... 

1312 
2315 
3615 

138,414 
151,830 
455,217 

Total  .... 

7212 

743,461 

Leiria  comprises  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  Sautarem  the 
central  part,  and  Lisbon  the  southern  part. 

The  three  districts  are  subdivided  into  25  comarcaa,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  78  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  473  parishes,  aa 
follows : — 


Districts. 

Comarcas. 

Concelhos. 

Parishes. 

Leiria 
Santarem         .          .     . 
Lisbon 

5 
6 
11 

16 
22 
38 

109 
144 
220 

Total        .         .     . 

25 

70 

473 

Surface. — The  mountain-range  which  in  the  province  of  Beira  is 
called  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  enters  Estremadura,  where  it  is  named 
the  Serra  de  Louzao,  Serra  do  Junto,  and  Serra  de  Baragueda.  It 
;  the  province  in  a  direction  from  north-north-east  to  south- 
south-west,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Lisbon  and  Torres 
Vedras,  where  it  fills  up  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  pea.  The  central  rid^e,  or  Serra  do  Junto,  has  an  elevation 
of  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  Several  offsets  or  spurs  extend  from 
it  on  both  sides.  Between  Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  .1  distance  of 
about  28  miles,  the  ridges  have  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west ; 
and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  three  of  the  principal  ridges  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  constructed  the  series 
of  defensive  works  called  the  '  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.'  The  great 
mass  of  the  Monte  Junto  advances  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
first  of  these  ridges,  but  stopping  short  at  a  few  miles  distance,  it  sends 
a  rugged  offset  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  heights  of  Torres 
Vedras,  from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  deep  defile.  This  offset  is 
the  Serra  de  Baragueda.  The  coast  as  far  as  Peniche,  or  about  50  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  consists  of  rocky  cliffs,  the  Cabo  da 
Roca,  opposite  Lisbon,  being  1920  feet  high.  From  Peniche  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego  the  coast  is  mostly  low,  and  the  country  for 
lome  distance  inland  is  flat,  sandy,  and  barren,  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines.  The  valley  of  the  Lis  however,  in  which  Leiria  is 
situated,  is  fruitful  and  cultivated,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  valley  of  the  Zezere  and  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Tagus,  especially  about  Thomar  and  Santarem,  is 
very  fertile,  has  good  pasture-laud,  and  is  also  planted  with  vines, 
olive-trees,  and  fruit-trees.  The  country  east  of  the  Tagus  is  mostly 
low  and  flat,  and  in  several  places  unhealthy ;  but  the  ground  rises 
towards  Alemtejo,  from  which  province  several  ranges  of  hills  enter 
Estremadura.  One  of  these  ranges  extends  from  Evora  past  Setubal, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Espichel  in  the  Serra  de  Arrabida,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  1740  feet. 

Jlirert.  -The  Tagus  enters  Estremadura  about  15  miles  above 
Abrantcs,  and  has  a  western  course  till  it  receives  the  Zezere,  when  it 


takes  a  south-south-west  diroctioii,  and  enters  the  sea  below  Lisbon. 
[TAQUS.]  The  Zezere,  a  large  and  rapid  river  flowing  along  the  south- 
eastern base  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  enters  Estremadura,  and  flowing 
first  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Serra  de  Louzao,  takes  afterwards 
a  southern  course  through  the  plains  of  Thomar,  aud  enters  the  Tagus 
below  Punhete.  The  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Tagus  in  this 
province  are  all  small.  On  the  right,  or  north-western  bank,  the  only 
river  of  importance  is  the  Azembuja,  called  also  the  Rio  Mayor,  which 
flows  round  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Santarem,  aud  passing  the  small 
town  of  Cartaxo,  enters  the  Tagus  about  30  miles  above  Lisbon.  The 
chief  affluents  of  the  Tagus  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Zatas  aud  the 
Almansor ;  both  flow  from  Alemtejo,  and  enter  the  river  close  together 
by  the  eastern  of  the  two  branches  into  which  it  divides  above  Lisbon. 
Several  small  rivers  and  streams  enter  the  sea  from  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  great  central  mountain-range.  The  Lis  flows  by  Batalha, 
receives  the  Lena  below  Leiria,  and  enters  the  sea  about  20  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  Alcoa,  joined  by  the  Ba9a, 
enters  the  sea  below  Alcoba9a.  The  Arnoya  passes  by  Obidos,  and 
falls  into  the  sea-lagoon  of  Obidos.  The  Marceira  has  a  very  tortuous 
course  past  Vimiera  and  Mareeira.  The  Zizambre  passes  in  front  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  flows  west  to  the  sea,  through  the  ravine  which 
separates  the  Serra  de  Baragueda  from  the  ridge  of  Torres  Vedras. 
The  two  chief  rivers  of  Estremadura  south  of  the  Tagus  are  the 
Maroteca  and  the  Sado,  or  Sadao,  both  of  which  flow  from  Alemtejo, 
and  enter  the  sea  by  the  Bay  of  Setubal. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Estremadura  is  in  most 
parts  very  salubrious.  The  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
temper  the  air  in  summer,  and  the  winters  are  very  mild.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  but  some  parts  are  sandy  and  swampy.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  maize  are  cultivated,  but  wheat  and  flour  to  some  extent 
are  imported.  Legumes  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Some  of  the  wines  are  much  esteemed.  Olive-oil,  chestnuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  aud  other  fruits  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  not  numerous,  but  large  numbers  of  swine  are  fed  on  the 
produce  of  the  woods.  Game  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains,  and  fish 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers.  There  are  several  minerals  in  the 
mountains,  but  none  are  wrought  to  any  extent.  Tbe  manufactures 
arc  unimportant. 

Towns.— The  city  of  Lisbon  (LisboS)  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and  of  the  district  of 
Lisbon.  [LISBON.]  Abrantes,  SO  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus.  The  town  occupies  an  eminence, 
aud  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  outside  of  which  are  gardens  and 
plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  Tagus  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  as 
far  as  Abrantes,  which  is  by  this  means  the  medium  of  an  active 
trading  intercourse  between  Lisbon  and  the  provinces  of  Beira  and 
Alemtejo.  Large  quantities  of  grain,  oil,  aud  fruits  are  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  Lisbon  market.  The  town  contains  four  churches  :  popu- 
lation, 5000.  Alcocer  do  Sal,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Sado.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  on  a  rocky 
height.  The  neighbourhood  is  marshy,  and  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  made  and  exported  :  population,  2400.  Alcobaca,  63  miles  N. 
from  Lisbon,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ba9a  with  the  Alcoa, 
whence  the  name.  The  town  is  small,  but  contains  five  churches,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
aud  most  magnificent  in  Portugal.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Portugal 
were  buried  in  it,  and  have  monuments  of  beautiful  workmanship : 
population,  2000.  Aldea  Galeya  (the  Galliciau  Village)  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tagus,  nearly  opposite 
to  Lisbon,  and  about  10  miles  distant.  It  is  a  ferry-station  on  tiie 
route  to  Evora  and  Badajoz:  population,  4000.  Alenquer,  27  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Aleuquer, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Tagus.  It  contains  five  churches  and  an 
hospital,  and  has  large  paper-mills  :  population,  3200.  Alhandra,  18 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  has  a  small  port :  population,  1800,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployedin  fishing,  and  in  tile  and  brick  works.  Almada,  0'  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  south  shore  of  the  actuary  of  the  Tagus. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  fort  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river,  atid 
contains  extensive  wine-stores :  population,  4000.  Batalha,  7  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Leiria,  is  a  small  town,  with  a  handsome  convent  and 
church  of  gothic  architecture.  It  was  founded  by  Joao  I.,  king  of 
Portugal,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarota,  fought  in 
August  1385,  when  the  Castilians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter : 
population,  1500.  Caldas,  50  miles  N.  from  Lisbon,  is  remarkable  for 
its  sulphur-baths,  royal  and  public  gardens,  and  a  fountain  of  very 
fine  workmanship  :  population,  1500.  Chamusca,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Santarem,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tagus  :  population, 
3200.  Good  red  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Cintra,  15  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Lisbon,  is  situated  near  the  northern  base  of  the  Serra 
de  Cintra,  which  terminates  at  the  lofty  Cabo  da  Uoca.  The  town 
is  small,  containing  only  about  1000  inhabitants,  but  is  celebrated  for 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
delicious  climate.  The  La  Pena  convent,  now  a  royal  palace,  crowns 
the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish 
castle  occupy  another  lofty  ridge,  aud  numerous  villas  are  scattered 
about  on  the  riehly-wooded  sides  of  the  hill.  The  view  extends  to 
the  sea  down  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  the  small  town  of  Gotham 
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in  »ituat*d.  Erirrira,  27  mile*  N.W.  from  Li»bon,  u  a  small  fishing 
town  on  the  coast,  with  a  population  of  2200.  Leiria,  75  mile* 
'•V.  from  Lisbon,  i*  U..  .  .ipitnl  of  the  district  of  Leiria.  It 
occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Lena  with  the  I.i». 
It  in  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  two  college*,  an 
bwpital,  and  a  small  theatre.  Much  of  the  town  waa  destroyed  by 
fire  when  the  French  retreated  in  1811,  and  the  rebuilding  wai  com- 
menced by  the  Portuguese  government  in  ISIS:  population,  2200. 
tfafra,  20  mile*  N.W.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  Urge  village  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  in  front  of  a  Taut  edifice,  which  was  a  combination  of  a  ivy.il 
pulnce  with  a  convent.  A  wall  15  mile*  in  circumference  sun-omuls 
the  royal  hunting-ground*  belonging  to  the  palace.  The  convent  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  800  Franciscan  monks,  nnd  same  of  the  royal 
family  generally  occupied  the  palace,  which  still  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  Portugal.  The  palace  as  well  as  the  conventual 
building!  are  fast  fulling  into  decay.  The  population  of  the  village  is 
about  3000.  t»,ulut,  47  miles  N.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  in  defended  by  an  old  Moorish  castle.  There  are  extensive 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  About  three  mile*  to  the  south  is  the 
strong  poaition  of  Rolica,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  army, 
August  17.  !'••-:  ]-.].iilntion,  3000.  Ourem,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Leiria,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle  :  population,  3700.  Palmtlta,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Lisbon,  occupies  a  strong  position  on  the  Hope  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  castle.  It  contains  two  parish  churches  and  an  hospital, 
and  has  a  population  of  2700.  Punhete,  73  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon, 
stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Zezere.  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  forms  a  strong  military  position  :  population,  1100.  .San- 
form,  50  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Bantarem.  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  occupies 
the  summit  and  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  a  hill.  It  contains 
several  churches,  and  there  are  some  palaces  now  in  a  ruinous  state, 
which  indicate  its  former  grandeur,  when  the  court  was  held  here  in 
the  15th  century.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  productive,  -and  it 
has  a  brisk  trade  with  Lisbon  by  the  river:  population,  8000. 
Se-ul'iil,  or  Si.  L'bet  (St.  Ubes  being  a  corruption  of  Setubol),  20 
miles  S.  E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  north  chore  of  the  Bay 
of  Setubol,  which  there  forms  a  large  and  deep  harbour,  but  the 
entrance  is  impeded  by  sand-banks.  The  quays  are  wide  and  con- 
venient. A  fine  valley  extends  to  some  distance  round  the  town. 
The  old  walls  of  the  town  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  would  now 
indeed  be  of  little  use,  owing  to  some  adjacent  heights  which  command 
the  whole  valley,  and  which  are  crowned  by  two  or  three  forts.  The 
houses  are  tolerably  good,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  There  are  four  squares,  each  supplied  with  a  fountain,  four 
parish  churches,  two  or  three  hospitals,  and  two  schools  for  Latin  nnd 
the  science*.  Great  quantities  of  salt  ore  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  exportation  of  this  article,  and  of  wine,  oranges,  and  lemons 
is  considerable.  An  active  fishery  is  also  carried  on :  population, 
15,000.  Thomar,  75  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  south- 
western bank  of  the  Nab&o,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Zezere,  in  a  plain 
covered  with  gardens  and  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  town  is 
tolerably  well-built,  and  contains  several  fountains,  two  parish 
clmrch-s,  of  which  one  is  collegiate,  and  the  fine  buildings  which 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  the  military  ordrr  of  Christ,  where  the 
grand-prior  resided  :  population,  3800.  Torre*  Vedrnt,  28  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Lisbon,  stands  on  the  Zizambre,  in  front  of  the  first  of 
the  ridges  which  were  fortified  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  resist  the  French  army  under  Massena.  The  series  of 
redoubts,  entrenchments,  and  other  defences,  were  called  the  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras.  Sir  William  Napier  ('Peninsular  War')  says, 
"The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  consisted  of  three  distinct  ranges  of 
defence  :— 1.  From  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizambre  on  the  sea-coast,  following  the  inflections  of  the  hills,  was 
29  mile*  long.  2.  The  second  line,  traced  at  a  distance  of  6  to  10 
milea  in  rear  of  the  first,  stretching  from  QuinteUa  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenzo,  was  24  miles  long.  8.  The  third  line, 
intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarcation,  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos 
on  the  Tagus  to  the  tower  of  Junqucra  on  the  coast"  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Torres  Vedras  ia  2300.  rimiera,  86  miles  N.  X.  E.  from 
Lisbon,  u  a  small  town  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeeirm.  Here  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  defeated  the  French,  August  21, 
1808.  ThU  victory  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  treaty  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  army,  which  hu  been  impro- 
perly called  the  Convention  of  Cintra;  it  was  signed  August  22,  in 
UM  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  80  miles  distant  from 
»:.•• »  ra  "  •:••  '  •;••.-.  v,  .  -.•  rol  i  , 
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E8ZEK  (Bud;  ia  Slavonic  Oart),  capital  of  Slavonia  in  Austria, 
It i  a  royal  free  town  situated  in  a  lovcl  and  manhy  district  <m  tin- 
right  bank  of  the  Drove,  and  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Danube.  IU  site  is  that  of  the  Mursia,  or  Mursa  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  founded  A.I».  125  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Lower  Pannonia. 
It  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  A.D.  885.  It  now  consists  of  four 
quarters ;  the  present  fortress,  begun  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
in  1712,  and  finished  in  1719,  is  well  built,  contains  147  handsome 
and  lofty  houses,  an  arsenal  and  barrack,  and  is  regularly  fortified : 


an  esplanade  runs  round  it,  and  to  the  north-west  of  it  stands  the 
Felso-Varos  (I'pjwr  Town),  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
1100  paces  long,  is  the  residence  of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  and 
has  well-attended  fairs.  South-east  of  the  fortress  lies  the  Also-Varos, 
or  Lower  Town,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hursa,  which  consists  of 
broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  has  some  fine  churches;  and  in  the 
east  is  the  New  Town,  composed  rather  of  farms  and  gardens  than 
of  lines  of  streets.  The  fortress  and  suburbs  contain  altogether 
about  1800  houses,  5  Roman  Catholic  churches,  4  chapels,  a  Greek 
church,  and  about  12,000  iuhnbitanta.  There  are  several  handsome 
buildings,  such  as  the  town-hall,  the  house  of  assembly  for  the  states 
of  Veroce,  the  county  in  which  Eszek  is  situated,  the  barracks, 
engineers'  house,  officers'  pavilion,  and  arsenal.  Eaiek  has  a  Roman 
Catholic  high-school,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  school,  a  military  cadet 
y,  and  Franciscan  and  Capu<  hin  in»ti:i<t<  rics.  A  causeway 
or  bridge  about  2J  miles  in  length,  65  feet  in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in 
height,  constructed  in  the  year  171  i,  Inids  across  the  brave  au<l  the 
swamps  on  its  northern  bank  into  the  Hungarian  county  of  Baranya. 
With  the  exception  of  xome  silk-spinning  there  is  little  mechanical 
industry  in  the  town.  There  is  a  COIIM<!I  mHe  t  rude  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
raw  hides.  Steamers  ply  between  Eszek  and  the  towns  on  the  Danube. 

ETAMPES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissemont  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Orleans 
railway,  35  miles  S  by  W.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
first  Instance,  of  a  college,  and  agricultural  society,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8083,  including  the  commune.  The  town  stands  in  : 
49"  N.  lat,  2°  9'  23"  E.  long.,  on  the  bank  of  two  little  streams,  that 
unite  just  below  the  town  with  the  river  Juine  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  river  Etampes),  which  flows  into  the  Essone,  a  feeder  of 
the  Seine. 

The  town  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
first  race  of  French  kings.  In  A.D.  604  Clothaire  II.  was  di : 
near  Stampae  (Etampea)  by  his  nephew  Thierry,  who  her' 
Merovee  prisoner,  and  goon  after  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  In  the 
year  911  Etampcs  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  under  Rollo.  In  the 
latter  ]>art  of  the  same  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Constance,  wife  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  built  here  a  castl 
Robert  himself  converted  the  castle  chapel  into  a  collegiate  church 
dedicated  to  Sainte  Marie.  In  A.D.  1147  an  assembly  of  the  grandees 
of  the  kingdom  was  held  in  Etampes,  a  crusade  was  determined 
upon,  and  the  Abb<S  Suger  and  Rao'ul  de  Vermandois  were  appointed 
regents  of  France  in  the  absence  of  Louis  VII.  The  castle  was  held 
for  the  king  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  by  officers  who  had 
the  titles  of  I'revot,  Bailli,  or  Vicomte.  There  was  a  Jews'  synagogue 
•4  l."!inpe«,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  France  by 
Philippe  Auguste,  A.D.  1182,  was  converted  into  .1  church,  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  yet  standing.  After  the  death  of  Philippe  Auguste  the 
castle  of  Etampes  ceased  to  be  a  residence  of  kings,  and  was  used  as 
a  state  prison.  In  the  14th  century  Etampes  was  given  by  Philipiw 
le  Bel  to  his  brother  Louis,  count  of  Evreux.  Tho  town  and  castle  sur- 
rendered after  a  siege  to  the  Bourguignons,  who  massacred  the  Orleonist 
garrison  in  1411.  In  the  16th  century  Etampcs,  with  its  territory  or 
county,  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Jenn  de  Brasses,  whose 
wife  was  mistress  of  Francois  I.  In  the  religious  wars  of  France, 
A.D.  1562,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Germans  brought  into  France 
by  the  Prince  of  Conde".  In  A.D.  1567  it  wan  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Huguenots;  in  15S9  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  troops  of  the 
League,  from  whom  it  was  token  by  Henri  III.  In  A.D.  1590  it  was 
taken  from  the  party  of  the  League,  into  whose  hands  it  hod  again  fallen, 
by  Henri  IV.,  who  caused  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  to  be  razed. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Turcnne  during  the  civil  war 
of  the  Fronde  in  1662.  In  the  revolutionary  frenzy  of  1792,  a 
seditious  band  of  about  800  men  entered  the  market-place,  and  fixed 
the  price  at  which  corn  must  be  sold.  Sitnoneau,  mayor  of  the  town, 
in  opposing  this  violence  and  in  defending  the  freedom  of  trade,  was 
murdered  by  the  ruffians.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  a 
monument  sneald  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  market-square  of 
Etampes;  but  the  decree  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

The  town  is  in  a  tolerably  fertile  valley.  It  is  pretty  well  built,, 
and  surrounded  by  shady  promenades.  The  tower  of  Quinette  ia  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  four  churches.  That 
of  Notre-Dame  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire;  the  semicircular  arch 
may  be  observed  in  it.  The  architecture  and  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
tures mark  the  edifice  as  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  The  church  of 
St-Bosil,  founded  by  King  Robert,  bos  a  handsome  portal  decorated 
with  graceful  columns,  and  statuary  representing  a  scone  at  the  Last 
Judgment  The  church  of  St -Giles  is  also  very  ancient,  probably  not 
later  than  the  llth  century  ;  it  has  the  semicircular  arch,  with  zigzag 
moulding*.  The  church  of  St.-Martin  is  perhaps  the  finest  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  in  the  town.  There  are  in  the  town  several  houses 
built  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts.  One  of  these,  it  is 
said,  was  built  and  inhabited  by  Diana  de  Poitiers,  duchess  of 
Etampes,  and  mistress  of  Francois  I.  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient 
turrated  building.  There  1s  also  a  large  public  granary,  three 
high,  capable  of  containing  nearly  1400  tons'  weight  of  wheat  Near 
the  town  are  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
but  popularly  called  the  '  Tower  of  Brunehaut'  A  modem  castle  has 
been  erected  upon  these  ruins. 
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The  population  of  Etampes  manufacture  soap,  leather,  woollen- 
yarn,  counterpanes,  and  hosiery ;  and  trade  in  wool,  corn,  flour,  and 
honey.  There  are  more  than  forty  mills  of  different  kinds  on  the  two 
brooks  which  water  Etampes.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  much  garden-stuff  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The 
corn-market  of  Etampes  is  a  very  important  one ;  it  is  held  on  Satur- 
day in  every  week,  and  attracts  the  farmers  of  the  Beauce  and  Gatinais 
districts.  A  vast  number  of  flour-mills  in  and  about  the  town  are 
constantly  at  work  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire 
was  a  native  of  Etampes. 

ETHIO'PIA  (Aiflioiri'a)  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  geographers 
to  the  countries  south  of  Egypt.  In  a  general  and  vague  sense  they 
called  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  speaks  of  the 
Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  South  Libya  (Libya  with  him 
being  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from  the  Libyans 
who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  interior  adjoining  it. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  (iv.  183)  who  lived  to 
the  south  of  the  Garamantes,  and  tells  strange  stories  of  them ;  but 
these  particular  Ethiopians  must  be  considered  included  under  the 
general  name.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  Ethiopians  near  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  and  south  of  the  Pharusii  and  Negretes,  who  were 
themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  In  this  general  sense,  Ethiopians 
corresponded  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  very  little.  Herodotus  (vii.  70) 
also  speaks  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  army 
of  Xerxes,  and  of  ong-lived  Ethiopians  (iii.  17),  whom  he  places  on 
the  shores  >jt  the  southern  sea ;  but  their  localities  are  not  easily  deter- 
mined. The  historian  however  observes  that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 
were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,. but  differed  from  them  in  language, 
and  had  straight  hair ;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had  very  curly  hair, 
by  which  term  some  modern  writers  have  somewhat  hastily  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended.  But  Eastern  Ethiopia, 
properly  called  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  (Herodotus,  vii.  69),  and  also 
Ethiopia  Orientalis,  was  a  distinct  and  better-defined  country.  It 
included  those  regions  which  we  now  call  by  the  name  of  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  with  parts  of  Kordofan  and  the  northern  part  of  Abyssinia  : 
it  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  debateable  ground  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian  Egypt  on  the  north  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the 
south,  though  on  the  south  the  limits  were  unknown  or  undefined ; 
and  from  the  desert  on  the  west  to  the  hilly  and  desert  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  on  the  east.  Meroe,  which  lay  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaboras  (Takkazzie)  and  the  Nile,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  limited  and  more  definite  sense  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  in  which  sense  we  shall  now  consider  the  term.  The 
Troglodyta  bordered  upon  Ethiopia  to  the  east,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  To  the  west  of  Ethiopia  were  the  Blemmyes, 
a  barbarian  tribe,  of  whom  wonderful  stories  were  told  aa  having  no 
heads,  but  eyes  and  a  mouth  fixed  in  the  breast. 

The  physical  features  of  Ethiopia  are  described  under  NUBIA  and 
SRNNAAB  ;  ABTSSINI  Aand  KOKDOFAN  may  also  be  referred  to.  Here,  a 
few  words  must  serve  to  point  out  the  general  character  of  the 
country.  Although  Ethiopia  was  scarcely  so  strictly  confined  as 
Egypt  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Nile  was  the  great  central  feature 
of  the  country,  and  along  its  banks  the  towns  and  cities  were  nearly 
all  placed ;  the  high  civilisation  of  Ethiopia  was  confined  to  the 
insular  district  of  Meroe  and  the  country  known  as  Ethiopian  Egypt. 
The  Ethiopian  Nile  is  in  many  respects  a  very  different  river  from 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  both  the 
White  and  Blue  branches  of  the  river  receive  numerous  affluents. 
The  two  streams  join  at  Khartum,  below  which  the  Nile  traverses  a 
gloomy  defile  for  14  or  15  miles,  when  it  emerges  as  a  broad  majestic 
river  into  "  immense  plains  of  herbage  bounded  only  by  the  horizon." 
Through  these  plains  it  flows  past  Meroe  to  Darner,  where  it  receives 
the  Tiikkaxzie,  or  Atbara,  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  and  the  last 
affluent  of  any  consequence  which  the  Nile  receives.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Nile  the  Takkazzie  is  said  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide ; 
the  Nile  itself  being  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide.  A 
little  lower  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Cataract  of  the  Nile  is  reached, 
and  thenceforward  for  more  than  600  miles  succeed  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  the  river  is  of  little  service  for  navigation, 
while  high  limestone  banks  restrain  its  annual  overflow,  the  source  of 
so  much  prosperity  to  the  Egyptian  territory.  The  southern  part  of 
Ethiopia  is  humid,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Abyssinian  high- 
lamls,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fertile  soil.  Along  the  vast  plains 
of  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  the  country  on  either  side,  periodical  rains 
are  said  to  occur,  and  the  land  supports  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
North  of  Meroo  the  climate  becomes  more  and  more  dry,  and  the 
soil  (except  where  watered  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile)  more  arid; 
but  the  remains  of  rude  canals  prove  that  the  ancient  occupants  of 
the  land  render,  d  it  available  for  agricultural  purposes  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation.  In  the  northern  districts  however  there  must 
always  have  been  much  waste  and  desert  land ;  and  both  the  east  and 
went  was  ft  dry  and  thinly-peopled  country,  becoming  at  length  a 
sandy  desert.  As  the  land  in  the  southern  parts  receded  from  the 
river  it  appears  to  have- been  devoted  to  pasture,  the  inhabitants  being 
chi.'fly  lKT.lsm.-n  ;  beyond  were  jungles  abounding  with  wild 
tli  pivy  nf  saviige  trilieH  who  lived  chiefly  by  hunting.  Some  of  the 


border  tribes,  the  Elephantophagi  and  Struthophagi,  seem  to  have 
depended  chiefly  on  hunting  elephants  and  ostriches.  In  the 
northern  hills  were  gold-mines,  which  yielded  a  considerable  amount 
of  treasure.  The  Macrobii  were  workers  in  metal,  and  had  attained 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Ethiopia  was  a  country  early  reduced  to  a  fixed  social  state.  Its 
religion  and  sacred  language  were  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the 
religion  and  language  of  Egypt.  Its  government  was  monarchical,  but 
the  monarch  was  subordinate  to  an  all-powerful  hierarchy,  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Egypt.  Diodorus  (iii.  6)  says,  "In  Ethiopia, 
when  the  priests  think  proper,  they  send  a  message  to  the  king  with 
orders  for  him  to  die,  the  gods  having  so  communicated  their  pleasure, 
which  no  mortal  should  dispute." 

It  has  been  long  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  investigators  of 
antiquity  whether  the  arts  of  civilised  life  descended  from  Ethiopia 
to  Egypt,  or  ascended  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  contested  historical  points,  much  discrimination  is  required; 
but  the  balance  of  probability  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  tradition 
that  Ethiopia  was  the  parent  of  Egyptian  civilisation  and  religion.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  at  a  very  remote  period  religious 
colonies  came  down  from  Meroe  into  Egypt.  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  says, 
"  At  Meroe,  the  great  city  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  people  worship  only 
Zeus  and  Dionysus  (Ammou  and  Osiris),  and  them  they  honour 
greatly.  They  have  an  oracle  of  Zeus,  and  they  make  their  expe- 
ditions whenever  and  wherever  the  deity,  by  his  oracular  answers, 
orders  them."  The  probable  explanation  of  this  passage  seems  to  be 
that  the  priests  of  Meroe  sent  colonies  into  other  countries,  and 
Egypt  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  lands  to  which  they  would  resort. 
The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship,  with  the  shrine  of  the  ram-headed 
Ammon  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  which  took 
place  annually  at  Thebes,  and  which  was  carried  across  tbe  Nile  to 
the  Libyan  side,  aud  brought  back  after  a  few  days,  was  said  to  be  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  advent  of  the  god  from  Ethiopia  by  the 
river.  This  ceremony  is  sculptured  on  several  Egyptian  and  Nubian 
temples,  aud  especially  on  the  great  temple  of  Karuak.  Homer 
probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  Jupiter's  visit  to  the 
Ethiopians  and  his  twelve  days'  absence..  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  saya  that 
"the  people  above  Meroe  worship  Isis  and  Pan,  and  besides  them 
Hercules  and  Zeus,  considering  these  deities  as  the  chief  benefactors 
of  the  human  race."  Heads  of  Isis  have  been  found  by  Cailliaud  at 
Naga,  near  Shendy  (about  17°  N.  lat.),  in  Upper  Nubia,  the  sculptures 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  an  original  style,  though  of  a  coarser  art 
than  that  displayed  in  the  same  figures  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  The 
head  of  Isis  is  placed  above  that  of  Typhon,  as  in  some  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt.  These  temples  of  Naga  however  may  be  supposed,  from 
their  style  and  sculpture.-:,  to  be  of  a  later  data  than  those  at  El- 
Mesaourah,  which  are  also  in  the  district  of  Shendy,  in  a  valley  in 
the  desert,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  about  12  miles  E.  from 
Naga  ;  they  consist  of  eight  temples  of  small  dimensions,  the  largest, 
which  stands  in  the  centre,  being  only  34  feet  long,  connected  by 
galleries  and  terraces,  with  a  great  number  of  small  chambers,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  double  inclosure.  There  ai-e  no  tombs 
nor  remains  of  private  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Traces  of 
a  large  tank  are  seen,  protected  from  the  sand  by  mounds  of  earth  all 
round  it,  the  water  of  which  served  probably  for  religious  and  other 
purposes.  No  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics  adorn  the  walls ;  only  on 
the  six  pillars  which  form  the  portico  of  the  larger  temple  are  there 
hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  the  Egyptian  style.  This  temple  seems 
to  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest.  (Cailliaud,  '  Voyage  a  Meroe.') 
It  is  supposed  that  this  secluded  inclosure  may  have  been  the  sacred 
city  of  Meroe,  the  college  of  its  priests,  and  the  original  seat  of  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  issued  those  religious  colonies 
which  carried  religion  and  civilisation  from  Ethiopia  as  far  as  the 
Delta  and  the  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  According  to  the  tradition 
of  the  country  the  name  of  El-Mesaourah  was  that  of  the  ancient 
fakirs,  or  recluses,  who  inhabited  these  edifices. 

The  ruins  of  Meroe  itself  are  now  believed  to  be  those  discovered 
by  Cailliaud  at  Asaour,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Takkazzie  aud 
the  Nile,  and  its  situation  between  the  two  rivers  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Island  of  Meroo.  The  extent  of  the  ruins 
is  said  to  be  more  considerable  than  that  of  Napata,  near  Barkal,  or 
of  any  other  place  yet  examined  in  Nubia ;  they  are  also  in  general 
more  dilapidated,  and  vast  mounds  of  rubbish  appear  heaped  up 
everywhere,  as  if  formed  by  the  ruins  of  private  as  well  as  public 
buildings.  The  latter  consist,  as  at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pyramids. 
Of  the  temples  there  is  not  one  the  remains  of  which  can  be  traced 
with  any  certainty  ;  the  front  wall  of  the  largest  appears  to  have  been 
25  feet  thick.  The  pyramids,  about  80  in  number,  stand  in  groups 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  largest  is  about  60  feet  at  the  base, 
but  most  of  them  are  much  smaller,  and  generally  in  a  ruinous  state. 
Most  of  the  pyramids  have  little  exterior  sanctuaries  attached  to 
them,  and  in  one  of  them  Cailliaud  found  the  roof  arched  with  a  key- 
stone, as  in  those  of  Mount  Barkal. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  aud  Ethiopia  was  renewed  at  various 
periods  remote  from  each  other,  and  under  various  circumstances. 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  in  the  records  of  the  priests  of  Memphis 
(ii.  100)  18  Ethiopian  kings  registered  among  the  330  successors  of 
Menus,  who  preceded  Sesostris.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  scroll 
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of  king*,  (till  it  chow*  that  a  tradition  exi*t«d  of  ft  very  remote 
influence  of  KtfaiopU  over  Egypt.  ThU  perhaps  was  the  epoch  when 
the  wonbip  of  Ainmon  and  Oiirui  wai  introduced  into  the  Utter 
country.  Osiris,  according  to  tradition,  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia 
into  Egypt,  which  received  also  from  the  parent  itato  the  practice  of 
deifying  king*,  together  with  hieroglyphic*!  writing,  the  mage  of 
tmWlming,  the  whole  (acred  ritual,  and  the  form*  of  their  sculptures. 
(Diodorus,  iii.  3.)  Sesoatris  U  aaid  to  hare  subsequently  conquered 
Kthiopia ;  but  thil  was  probably  a  partial  incurniou,  for  Herodotus 
•ay*  that  Ethiopia  was  never  conquered  by  any  foreign  power.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  intercourse  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  for  many 
centuries  afterward*,  during  which  the  latter  country  made  great 
progress  in  civilisation  and  the  art*,  and  built  iU  stupendous  monu- 
ment*. In  the  8th  century  B.C.  the  Ethiopian  invasion  of  Egypt  took 
place,  and  Sabakos,  an  Ethiopian  king,  reigned  over  both  countries. 
tierodotui,  who  lived  between  two  and  three  centuries  later,  says 


ruling  successively  over  at  leait  part  of  Egypt ;  among  these  was 
Tirhakan,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  fought  against 
Sennacherib.  (2  Kings,  ziz.  9.)  This  period  of  renewed. intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  under  circumstances  highly  favourable 
to  the  latter,  was  probably  the  time  when  the  improved  arts  of  Egypt 
were  introduced  into  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  then  perhaps  that  the 
splendid  structures  of  Mount  Barkal  were  executed.  Again,  under 
the  Ptolemies  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Greco-Egyptian 
colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axuui  and  Adulo  in 
Abyssinia  [Afitru;  AJCCM]  :  these  colonies  or  adventurers  probably 
spread  the  Egyptian  arts  as  improved  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
All  them  vicissitudes  may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building 
and  sculpture  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  monu- 
ments of  Assour  and  El-Mesaourah  are  probably  older  than  those  of 
Nags,  and  these  much  older  than  those  of  Barkal,  which  appear  to  be 
anterior  to  the  temple  of  Soleb.  We  know  from  a  passage  of  Diodorus 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt  a  great  change  took 
place  in  Ethiopian  politics.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy  the 
Ethiopians  had  a  king,  Ergamenes,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
manners  and  philosophy.  Being  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy  he 
Went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  to  the  inaccessible  place  (by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Barkal,  but  more  probably  the  sacred  incloeure  of  Meroe, 
El-Mesaourah),  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians, 
and  massacred  all  the  priests. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Ethiopians  we  know  little,  except  what  we 
may  infer  from  their  monuments  and  the  scanty  records  we  have  of 
their  religion  and  institutions,  as  above  stated.  Their  sacred  language 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  From 
some  sculptures  at  Barkal  it  has  been  supposed  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  offered.  A  peculiarity  in  the  Ethiopian  institutions 
is,  that  their  women  sometimes  went  to  battle,  and  were  not  excluded 
from  the  throne.  Strabo  (Casaub.,  p.  820)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian 
warrior  queen  named  Candace.  (See  also '  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  viii.  i!7.) 
On  the  propyla  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Kaga,  besides  the  hero  or 
king,  is  a  female  figure  likewise  of  regal  dignity,  with  a  large  knife  in 
each  band,  going  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of  captives ;  the 
vulture  is  hovering  over  her  head.  The  figures  of  both  king  and 
queen  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  and  though 
they  have  many  characteristics  of  Egyptian  style,  they  are  much 
thicker  than  the  Egyptian  form,  especially  the  female,  which  is 
remarkably  large  from  the  vest  downwards.  (Coilliaud's  Plates, 
14.  16.) 

After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  wo  road  of  several 
expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by 
them  upon  that  region.  Caius  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt  under 
Augustus,  is  said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  Nupato,  called  Tenape 
1  y  Dion,  the  first  town  of  Ethiopia  after  Meroe.  He  defeated  queen 
Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  Romans  ulti- 
mately kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In  subsequent 
times  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  seven  days'  march  above  the 
first  cataract,  but  this  was  given  up  by  Diocletian  to  the  Nubtc  or 
NabaUt,  on  condition  that  they  should  j.rcvi  nt  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  Egypt.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ulti- 
mate dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mcroo  wo  have  no 
information. 

The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name  of  Ethio- 
pians to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  called  Abyssinia. 
JWopitis  and  Cedrsous  call  the  Axumites  Ethiopians.  [ADULE; 
AXCM.  J  From  those  times  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given  more 
particularly  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  O.  ex,  or  sacred  language  of  that 
country,  has  been  called  Ethiopian. 

The  origin  of  the  name  '  Ethiopia'  is  uncertain.  Salt  nay*  that 
Itiopjawan  is  the  favourite  term  by  which  the  Abyssinians  designate 
themselves;  but  this  name  was  probably  introduced  among  the 
Abyssinians  by  the  half  Greek*  of  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  The  word 
in  Greek  has  the  appearance  of  being  significant,  and  is  sometimes 
interpreted  'dark-coloured;'  but  like  many  other  Greek  names  of 


nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  term  corrupted  into 
the  semblance  of  a  genuine  Greek  word. 

Ethiopia*  La*g»agt*. — Under  the  general  designation  of  the  Ethio- 
pian languages,  three  different  dialects  are  usually  comprised— naui'ly, 
the  ancient  Ethiopian,  or  Gee*,  the  Tigre',  and  the  Amharic.  The 
nncient  language  properly  called  the  Ethiopian  is  now  extinct,  or  at 
least  survives  only  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  learned  men 
(whence  it  U  also  called  '  lesana  maa'haf,'  or  book-language) ;  and  its 
place  is  now  supplied  by  the  two  other  dialects,  of  which  the  TignS 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Ethiopic,  whilst  the  Amharic  has  more 
widely  departed  from  it. 

The  Ethiopian  belongs  to  the  family  of  languages  usually  called 
the  Semitic,  and  among  them  it  shows  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
Arabic.  It  is  written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet, 
which  however  appears  to  be  of  Semitic  origin.  The  alphabet  consists 
of  28  consonants  and  7  vowel  sounds ;  but  the  hitter  are  not  expressed 
by  distinct  characters,  nor  by  points  or  accents,  but  by  Blight  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  consonants,  so  that  each  character  represent*  an 
entire  syllable.  Qesenius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  roots 
and  primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  also  in  Arabic; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  is  found  in  Hebrew,  or 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects. 

The  literature  extant  in  the  Ethiopian  language  is  almost  exclu- 
sively biblical  and  ecclesiastical :  among  the  chief  works  are  —  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  made  by  an 
unknown  author  from  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  Greek  version, 
probably  not  anterior  to  the  4th  century ;  and  on  apocryphal  writ- 
ing, peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the  book  of  Henoch.  There  exists 
moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didascalia,  together  with  56  canones 
and  81  constitutiones  or  rules  of  the  early  Christian  church,  con- 
sidered by  the  Ethiopians  as  apostolical ;  besides  a  collection  of  the 
decrees  of  the  councils,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  liturgies,  martyrologies,  and  histories  of  saints.  The  profane 
literature  of  the  Ethiopians  comprises  several  chronicles. 

(Heeren,  Historical  llacarchet ;  Gau,  AntiquiUi  dt  la  jV«ot«  ;  anil 
the  antiquarian  works  of  Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  Ac. ;  '  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities,' in  Lib.  of  Knt.  Knowledge;  Cailliaud,  Voyage  d  M erof  ;  and 
the  Trarelt  of  Riippell,  Waddington,  Lord  Valentin,  Ac.) 

ETIENNE-DE-BAIOOBBY.    [PYRENEES,  BASSBS.] 

ET1ENNE-EN-DEVOLMY.    [ALPES,  HAUTBS.] 

ETIENNE-LES-ORGUES.     [ALPES,  BASSES.] 

ETIENNE,  ST.,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  department  of 
Loire  in  France,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Furens,  a  small 
feederoftheLoire,in45°26'9"N.lat.,4°23'43"E.long.,288mili.- 
from  Paris,  and  has  53,74 1  inhabitants  including  the  commune.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  that  lead  to  Lyou  and  Roanne, 
from  which  it  is  distant  respectively  35  and  51  miles ;  and  to  the  two 
towns  just  named  railways  from  Paris  are  nearly  completed,  one 
through  Dijon  and  Chalou,  the  other  through  Orleans  and  Bourges; 
the  latter  is  completed  to  Yareunes  within  30  miles  from  Roauuc.  By 
these  railroads,  by  the  Loire,  which  is  navigable  from  Routine,  and  by 
the  Rhone,  the  coals  and  other  important  products  of  St.-Etirune  find 
easy  and  rapid  outlets  to  all  parts  of  France.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  is  ill  built;  the  modern  part  is  well  built,  with  njradous squares, 
lofty  houses,  wide  and  regular  streets;  and  the  whole,  always  en- 
veloped in  the  dense  smoke  of  its  numerous  workshops  and  factories, 
is  superlatively  dirty.  The  finest  street  is  that  through  which  tlio 
road  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  runs ;  it  divides  the  town  into  two  ; 
equal  parts.  In  the  middle  of  this  street  and  of  the  town  stands  Up- 
town-house, which,  with  the  exception  of  an  ancient  church  that  dates 
from  the  1 1th  century,  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  St.-Etk-nuc. 
The  handsome  obelisk,  fountain,  and  the  termini  of  the  railroads  to  Lyon 
and  Koanne,  also  deserve  attention.  The  town  is  well  1  ightc d  with  gas. 

St.-Etieuuc  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  coal- 
fields in  France,  from  which  about  600,000  tons  of  coal  arc 
annually.  It  is  especially  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Bilk-ribands 
and  fire-anus,  including  rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  Its  ribands,  wlii<'h 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  unequalled  fur  richness 
of  colour  and  beauty  of  pattern  ;  of  the  quantity  manufactured  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  their  value  amounts 
annually  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  francs.  When  government  orders 
for  fire-arms  fall  off,  the  workmen  turn  their  attention  to  making 
fowling-pieces,  of  which  30,000  a  year  are  sometimes  disposed  of, 
besides  a  great  number  of  pistols,  &c.  The  manufacture  if 
importance  is  that  of  hardware  and  cutler}'.  To  these  leading  objects 
of  industry  are  to  be  added  manufactures  of  scythes,  nails  of  all  kinds, 
saw-blades,  foils,  anvils,  vices,  files,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  Ac.  The 
town  has  also  many  dyehouses  and  tanyards ;  and  in  the  suburb  of 
Tcrrc-Noiro  there  are  important  iron-forges  and  furnaces. 

I  :t ieune  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce :  it  has  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  coui 
Prud'-Uommes,  a  college,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  a  mining  school, 
a  small  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum  which  contains 
lection   of   the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the   neighbourhood  ami  also 
specimens  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town. 

According  to  some  accounts  the  town  originated  in  a  Roman  station 
named  Forum,  whence  the  town  and  river  were  named  by  corruption 
Furens  and  Furauia :  according  to  others  it  sprung  up  round  a  castle 
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built  here  in  the  10th  century  by  the  counts  of  Forez.  For  some 
centuries  after  this  last-mentioned  period  Furania  was  a  small  place 
of  no  importance.  In  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  towns- 
people obtained  permission  to  inclose  their  town  with  walls.  Ill 
the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  was  taken  and  plundered.  From 
1585  to  1629  it  was  three  times  visited,  and  all  but  depopulated,  by 
destructive  plagues. 

ETIVE,  LOCH,  an  inland  lake  in  the  northern  part  of  Argyleshire, 
branching  off  from  the  Linnhe  Loch,  and  running  about  20  miles 
inland,  first  in  an  easterly  and  afterwards  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
It  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  The  Awe  River 
falls  into  it  at  the  village  of  Bunawe,  which  is  about  half  way  up  the 
lake.  On  the  north  side  of  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  Ardchattan 
Priory  (near  the  modern  mansion),  the  scene  of  a  parliament  held  by 
Robert  Bruce  after  his  victory  over  the  MacDougala  of  Lorn.  The 
priory  dated  from  the  13th  century.  Near  Connel  Ferry,  farther 
down  the  lake,  is  a  vitrified  fort ;  and  on  the  southern  side  of  a  pro- 
jecting flat  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstaffnage 
Castle,  captured  by  Bruce.  It  was  previously  the  stronghold  of  the 
MacDougals,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  royal  castle.  From  this 
castle  the  stone  in  the  coronation-chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
removed  to  Scone  Palace,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  Loch 
Etive  is  navigable  for  small  coasting-vessels.  Besides  the  Awe,  the 
Etive  River  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  and  one  or  two  small 
mountain-streams,  fall  into  the  loch. 

ETXA.    [^ETSA.] 

ETO  >f,  Buckinghamshire,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Eton,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames, 
in  51°  -iV  N.  lat,  0°  36'  W.  long.,  distant  42  miles  S.S.E.  from  Buck- 
ingham, and  22  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road.  The  Windsor 
station  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Eton,  is  21  miles  distant  from  London  ;  that  of  the  South- 
western railway  is  26  miles  from  London.  The  government  of  the 
town  of  Eton  is  parochial,  but  without  churchwardens.  The  district 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  population 
of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  3666,  besides  130  in  Eton  College,  which  is 
extra-parochial.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
and  incumbency  of  the  Provost  of  Eton  College.  Eton  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  1 9  parishes,  chapelries,  and  hamlets,  with  an  area  of 
41,560  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,482. 

Eton,  though  in  a  different  county,  forms  in  effect  one  town  with 
Windsor.  The  line  of  houses  is  interrupted  only  by  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  cast-iron  bridge,  erected  in  1824  by  Mr.  Hollis. 
Eton  parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  College  Chapel  of  Eton, 
formerly  the  parish  church,  has  been  recently  erected,  in  great  part 
by  subscription.  This  church  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  early 
English  style  ;  it  was  consecrated  June  1st,  1854,  and  advantageously 
replaces  the  former  brick  edifice.  The  spire  forms  a  very  ornamental 
feature  in  the  general  landscape.  The  building  cost  about  8000/.,  of 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  contributed  a  portion  ;  part  was 
also  contributed  by  the  College  authorities,  and  a  considerable  amount 
by  old  Etonians.  The  sittings  are  all  free.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  which  is  well  paved.  The  college,  and  the  tenants 
of  the  college  property,  pay  for  the  watching,  lighting,  and  sewerage 
of  the  college  district.  Porny's  Charity  school  is  for  the  education  of 
60  boys  and  30  girls.  Eton  College  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Eton,  and  has  rendered  the  town  famous  for  four  centuries. 

ETON  COLLEGE  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry  VI.  as  the 
'  College  of  the  Blessed  Marie  of  Eton  by  Wyndesore.'  The  foundation 
charter,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  is  dated  at  Windsor,  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1440!  It  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
May  4th,  1441.  The  original  foundation  was  a  provost,  10  priests, 
4  clerks,  6  choristers,  25  poor  grammar  scholars,  with  a  master  to 
teach  them,  and  the  like  number  of  poor  men.  It  now  consists  of  a 
provost,  7  fellows,  2  conducts,  7  clerks,  70  king's  scholars,  10  lay- 
clerks,  10  choristers,  and  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  servants. 
The  scholars  must  be  born  in  England,  of  parents  lawfully  married. 
By  the  foundation  statute,  they  should  be  clothed  in  some  coarse 
uniform,  but  this  is  not  done ;  and  their  education  should  be  gratis, 
but  a  sum  of  61.  or  11.  a  year  is  now  charged  for  their  instruction. 
Practically,  however,  the  children  of  persons  who  are  really  poor  do 
not  pay  anything ;  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  relative  situation  or  comparative  opulence  of  the  parents  of  the 
oppidians  (scholars  who  are  not  on  the  foundation)  and  the  collegers. 
The  foundation  scholars  are  admissible  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen, 
and  unless  elected  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  put  on  the  roll  for 
admission  to  King's  College,  Cambridge  (another  foundation  of 
Henry  VI.),  they  are  superannuated  at  eighteen.  The  scholars  who 
are  elected  may  continue  in  college  till  nineteen  ;  and  even  at  eighteen 
they  may  leave  the  college  and  continue  as  oppidians.  The  annual 
election  to  King's  College  takes  place  in  July  or  August,  after  an 
examination  of  the  upper  class  by  the  provosts  of  Eton  College  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  the  vice-provost  of  Eton,  two  fellows  of 
King's  College,  called  '  posers,'  and  the  head  master  of  Eton.  The 
successful  candidates  are  not  immediately  transferred  to  Cambridge, 
but  remain  at  school  until  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  foundation  of 
King's  f'ollege.  On  their  removal  to  Cambridge  the  Eton  scholars 
are  received  on  the  foundation  and  maintained  out  of  its  endowments, 
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and  after  three  years  they  succeed  to  fellowships.  On  an  average 
four  scholars  go  to  Cambridge  yearly.  There  are  two  scholarships  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  for  foundation  scholars  who  are  not  elected 
for  King's  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  some  other  exhibitions, 
amongst  which  are  several  for  superannuated  scholars.  In  1829  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  founded  and  endowed  three  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  501.  each  ;  and  in  1842  Prince  Albert  instituted  an  annual 
prize  of  501.  for  promoting  the  study  of  modern  languages.  Besides 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  Eton  College  is  attended  by  about  600 
scholars  called  '  oppidians,'  many  of  whom  are  the  sons  of  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  board  with  the  masters,  from  whom  they  receive 
instruction  as  stipendiary  pupils.  The  school  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  three  classes.  There  are  a 
head  master  and  a  lower  master,  12  assistant-masters  in  the  upper 
school,  and  four  in  the  lower  school,  and  a  mathematical  master. 
There  are  masters  for  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  and 
other  branches  of  education. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  revenues  of  Eton  College 
were  estimated  at  1100Z.  In  1506  the  total  income  of  the  college  was 
652£,  and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  645J.  The  income  of  the 
college  from  its  endowments  at  present  amounts  to  about  7000/.  a 
year,  derived  from  its  reserved  rents,  corn-rents,  sale  of  woods,  and 
also  from  manors,  by  fines  and  heriots. 

The  college  buildings  form  a  conspicuous  and  ornamental  object, 
especially  if  viewed  from  the  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle.  They  consist 
of  two  quadrangles,  btu'lt  partly  of  freestone,  but  chiefly  of  brick,  in  a 
style  somewhat  resembling  the  north  front  of  St.  James's  Palace.  In 
one  quadrangle  are  the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  lodgings  for  the 
foundation  scholars ;  and  in  the  other  are  the  library,  which  contains 
a  rich  and  valuable  collection,  the  provost's  house,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  fellows.  A  few  years  back  the  college  was  considerably  enlarged. 
The  new  school  buildings,  which  have  a  frontage  of  120  feet,  form  an 
elegant  structure  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style.  They  are  devoted  to 
masters'  apartments,  separate  sleeping-rooms  for  the  49  senior  collegers, 
a  boys'  library,  museum,  &c.  A  sanatorium  for  the  scholars  has  also 
been  recently  erected.  The  chapel,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  though  much  less  elaborate  than  was  intended  by  the 
founder.  Its  length  is  175  feet,  including  au  ante-chapel,  which  is 
62  feet  long.  It  has  receutly  been  restored  with  great  care  and  at 
considerable  expense ;  and  the  stalls  of  the  most  discordant  character, 
which  were  erected  by  Provost  Godolphin,  have  been  replaced  by 
elegant  gothic  canopies.  Several  modern  painted  windows  contribute 
to  the  ornament  of  the  chapel.  In  the  centre  of  one  quadrangle  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Henry  VI.,  and  in  the  chapel  is  another  statue  of  the 
same  king  by  Bacon.  The  extensive  playing-grounds  on  the  north- 
west of  the  college  are  ornamented  with  numerous  stately  trees. 

(Lipscomb,  Buckinghamshire ;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol.  ii. ;  Commu- 
nication! from  Eton.) 

ETRU'RIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  one  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  Central  Italy  :  it  was  bounded  E.  by  the 
Tiber,  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  N.  by  the 
river  Macra  and  the  Apennines.  By  the  Romans  the  inhabitants  were 
called  indifferently  Tusci  and  Etrusci,  though  Tusci  appears  to  be  the 
older  form.  The  Greeks  called  them  Tyrrheni,  or  Tyrseni  (Tvpfavol, 
Tvpffrimi),  and  the  country  Tyrrhenia.  The  most  ancient  Roman  form, 
Turscus,  has  been  identified  by  some  modern  scholars  with  the 
Turseuos  of  the  Greeks.  The  natives  of  Etruria,  however,  called 
themselves  Rasena  or  Rasenna. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  there  has  been  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  modern  writers,  arising  from  the  conflicting 
character  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  migrations,  and  the  state- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  concerning  them,  together  with 
the  entire  absence  of  any  production  of  an  Etruscan  poet  or  annalist. 
The  most  commonly  received  theory  is  that  founded  on  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  which  makes  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  a 
tribe  of  Lydians,  who,  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine,  left  their 
country  under  Tyrrhenus  (or  Tyrsenus),  the  king's  son,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  having  vanquished  its  earlier  occupants — the 
Umbri  or  Siculi.  They  took  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrsenians, 
in  honour  of  their  leader.  This  is  the  theory  accepted  by  most  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (see  the  list  of  subsequent  authorities  in  Dennis's 
'  Etruria,'  vol.  i.  p.  xxxii.),  and  also  with  more  or  less  modification  by 
many  recent  ones.  But  this  tradition  did  not  meet  with  universal 
acceptance  even  among  ancient  writers,  having  been  expressly  rejected 
by  Dionysius  on  the  ground  that  Xanthus,  a  very  early  Lydian  histo- 
rian, does  not  mention  any  such  colonisation,  though  he  speaks  of 
others,  which  render  such  a  one  the  more  improbable;  whilst  Hellani- 
cus  makes  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Etruria  to  be  Pelasgians  who  had 
migrated  from  Thessaly.  Dionysius  however  rejects  the  Pelasgic 
origin  also,  and  asserts  his  belief  that  the  Etrurians  were  an  aboriginal 
or  indigenous  race,  they  being  wholly  dissimilar  in  manners,  religion, 
and  language  from  any  other  people.  This  opinion  has  found  a  hearty 
supporter  in  Micali,  a  recent  Tuscan  author  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, but  out  of  Italy  it  has  met  with  little  acceptance.  Niebuhr 
was  the  first  to  show  clearly  that  the  Etruscans  were  in  reality  a  mixed 
people ;  and  he  conjectures  that  they  were  formed  probably  of  two 
leading  races,- — the  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  chiefly  the  southern  parts  of 
Etruria,  and  were  much  the  more  numerous,  but  existed  mainly  iu  a 
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northern  invaders  from  the  mountains  of  Rhjetia— the  true  Rasena  or 


Thi«  hypothesis,  even  when  not  admitted  by  later  writers, 
DM  considerably  modlfled  their  views.      M.I  «ker,'  vol.  i.) 

ha*  made  an  ingenious  effort  to  reconcile  these  theories  by  supposing 
that  a  body  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelaagtons  who  had  settled  early  on  the 
Lydian  coast,  being  compelled  to  migrate,  repaired  to  the  count  of 
KtrurU,  and  there  founded  the  cities  of  TarquinU  and  Argyll*, 
mingling  gradually  with  the  Etruscan*  or  Raaena  of  the  interior,  whom 
with  Niebuhr  he  *appoMe  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Rhartian 
Mountain*.  Lepaiu*  again  discards  altogether  the  hypothec!*  of  a 
aeparate  nation  of  Rasena.  and  supposes  the  Etruscans  to  be  ilerired 
from  a  mixture  of  the  invading  Pelaagians  with  the  UmbrUnn,  the 
original  occupant*  of  the  country;  and  Dennis,  who  support*  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscan*  ('  Etruria,'  ToL  i.  Int.),  while  admitting 


of  the  Raaena  with  the  Rhatian  and  None  Alps, 
appears  inclined  to  adopt  the  assertion  of  Livy  that  the  emigration  wai 
from  the  plain*  to  the  mountain*  on  the  i n rmion  of  Po  vale  by  the  Gauls. 

While  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  like  agreement  baa 
yet  been  armed  at  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  we  may 
perhaps  venture  to  assert  that  certain  conclusions  have  been  pretty 
generally  admitted.  Their  mixed  origin,  for  instance,  is  clearly  esta- 
blished. Unfortunately,  the  Etruscan  language  is  still  an  almost 
unknown  tongue;  but  it  is  not  now  doubted  that  while  it  is  radically 
distinct  from  the  other  languages  of  Italy,  it  has  many  words  and 
inflections  in  common  with  its  nearest  neighbour,  the  Umbrian ;  at 
the  same  time  the  researches  of  Lepsius  and  others  have  shown  that 
it  has  an  unquestionable  Pelasgian  element,  and  those  of  Steub  appear 
to  prove  it*  connection  with  that  once  spoken  in  the  Khsctian  Alps 
and  even  now  not  wholly  lost ;  while  Klenze,  Schwegler,  and  others 
hare  adduced  argument*  tending  to  establish  the  affinities  of  the 
Rasenic  element  with  the  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  group  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic,  On  the  whole  the  view  which  seems  most  to  accord  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Etrnria  is  that  the  original 
occupant*  of  the  soil  were  Umbrians ;  that  a  tribe  of  Pelaagians 
invaded  the  country  and  obtained  possession  of  the  southern  portion 
of  it,  and  a  dominant  influence  over  the  whole ;  that  at  a  later  period 
a  tribe  from  the  Rbietian  Mountains  descended  upon  the  land  and 
subjugated  the  dominant  Pelasgians ;  and  that  these  three  races 
gradually  intermingled,  and  from  their  union  sprang  the  Etruscans 
properly  so  called. 

Several  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  building  of  Rome 
we  find  these  Tnsci  or  Etruaci  settled  in  Italy,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Arno,  They  had  extended  their  dominions  across  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cnpra  maritima, 
now  Orottamare,  in  the  territory  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and 
Cupra  montano,  which  stood  near  the  banks  of  jEsis,  not  far  from 
the  present  village  of  Masaccio,  in  the  province  of  Ancona.  were 
Etruscan  colonies.  Of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  the  Etrusci  occupied 
the  central  part,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  right  bonk 
of  the  Trebbia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Ligurians  on  that  side 
to  the  Athesis,  or  Adige,  which  divided  them  from  the  Veneti,  who 
remained  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the 
mouth*  of  the  Po.  (Livy,  v.  38.)  South  .of  the  Po  the  Ligurians 
retained  possession  of  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  as  far  eastward 
as  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  which  river  formed  at  first  the  boundary 
between  them  and  the  Etruscans,  who  afterwords  extended  to  the 
Macra,  where  they  built  Luna.  The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po  are  said  to  have  been  twelve,  like  those  of  Middle  Etruria, 
south  of  the  Apennines ;  but  Mantua  and  Felshia  (Bologna)  were  the 
only  two  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  others  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  long  before.  The  Etruscan  origin  of  Adria 
ha*  been  dinpntrd.  For  the  names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  north 
of  the  Apennines  see  Mazzocchi  'Catalogo  alfabetico  de'Luoghi 
compresi  nell'  Etruria  cireumpadana." 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Tiber  previous  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  But  the  Etruscans  at 
one  period  went  also  far  beyond  that  river.  There  was  a  tradition  of 
their  having  conquered  the  Volsci,  who  afterwards  recoveml  their 

lepniuVnee.     (Servlus  in  •  .Eneid,1  xi.  667.)    Their  regular  settle- 

•mpania,  where  they  are  said  to  have  also  built  twelve  towns, 

of  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  of 

me  when  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  the  Apennines,  was  at  its 

U^and  after  they  had  tost  by  the  Gallic  Irruption  all  that  they 

^•.•ii  in  the  plain..*  the  Po.    The  Etruscan  colony  founded  at 

Capua  would  fall,  according  to  Cato's  statement,  about  the  year  283 

51TS  °f  the  Ktru««"  "Pun*  Cum*,  in  which  they 

were  defeated  by  the  Syracuaan,  In  a  naval  fight,  had  happened  some 

£?  b'fe**^  According  to  this  calculation  the  Etruscan  dominion  in 

SfffTt^  £L°2?lrae  'S*  "  *•  C0untr7  ""•  wnquered  by 
tUdsamhe*  about  the  year  330  of  Rome.  The  extent  of  the  Etruscan 
poaaearion.  in  Campania,  and  the  number  of  towns  which  they  built 
or  colonised  there,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  (Niebuhr,  voL  i  '  On 
TO!  L^taS"?^  An*OBtan>'  *Bd>  for  *  «»«ic*ing  opinion  Micali, 
The  permanent  powsr  of  the  Etrtwcan*  lay  in  Etruria  Proper,  or 
Ehruria  Media,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  which  corresponds  in  great 


measure  to  the  present  Tuscany,  with  the  addition  of  that  part  of  the 
Papal  State  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  For  a  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  country  we  refer  to  TUSCAN  T.  The  Etruscans 
had  twelve  principal  states,  each  having  iU  representative  city,  all  situ- 
ated between  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  for  the  country  between  the 
Arno  and  the  Macra  was  annexed  at  a  later  period  by  conquest  over  the 
Ligurians.  Each  state  formed  an  independent  community,  the  twelve 
being  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  loose  confederacy  :  at  times  indeed 
very  loose,  for  we  find  repeatedly  one  state  going  to  war  without  the 
assistance  or  interference  of  the  rest  Of  the  twelve  cities  no  complete 
list  is  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer ,  eight  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxriii.  46)  on  the  occasion  of  his  enumerating  the  allies  who  volun- 
teered to  assist  in  equipping  Scipio's  armament  against  Carthage. 
Modern  authors  have  differed  as  to  the  enumeration  of  these  twelve 
cities ;  we  adopt  that  of  Dennis,  which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by 
ancient  writers :  in  the  south  were  Tarquinii,  the  oldest  anil 
city  of  Etruria,  Veii,  Falerii,  Cene,  and  Volsinii ;  in  the  north 
Ionia  and  Kusellae  on  the  coast,  Clusium  and  Arretimn  in  the  valley  of 
the  Clania,  Corytnm  and  1  Vrusia  on  the  heights  near  the  Thrasymene, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  Volaterrae;  but  some  other  towns  have 
strong  claims  to  be  reckoned  among  the  twelve,  the  members  of 
probably  varied  at  different  period*  of  Etruscan  history,  some  of  t  In- 
newer  towns  as  Capena,  Fesnte  (Fiesole),  and  Populonium  taking  the 
place  of  Vetulonia  and  one  or  two  others  which  fell  into  decay. 
Besides  these  there  were  numerous  other  towns,  some  of  which 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  either  on  account  of  their  strength  or 
opulence,  or  of  their  historical  associations. 

The  sites  of  the  twelve  representative  cities  appear  to  be  as 
follows  : — Tarquinii,  the  modern  city  of  the  same  name  [TARO.I/INII]; 
Veii,  near  the  village  of  Isolo  Farneee  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  p.  2.) ;  I 
at  Civita  Castellana ;  Cera  near  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  ' 
Vecchia;  Volsinii  near  BoUENA  ;  the  most  probable  site  assign 
Vetulonia  appears  to  be  between  Maglionia  and  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  about  5  miles  distant  (Dennis,  ii.  ch.  48);  Ruselloe,  on  the  slope  of 
Moscona  about  5 miles  N.  from  Qrosseto  ;  Clusium,  Cinrsi ;  Arretimn, 
AHEZZO;  Corytnm,  COBTONA;  Perusia,  PERUGIA;  Volaterrae,  VoL- 
TERRA.  Of  all  these  towns  vestiges  more  or  less  perfect  and  exi 
are  yet  remaining ;  of  some  indeed  the  sites  ore  only  marked  by  heaps 
of  shapeless  and  half  buried  ruins,  others  ore  scarcely  traceable  among 
the  buildings  of  the  more  recent  towns  which  occupy  their  pin. 
yet  bear  their  name,  but  of  some  the  ruins  are  still  such  as  to  com- 
mand admiration  as  well  as  respect :  and  besides  these  the  massive 
walls  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  the  numerous  extraordinary 
tombs  with  their  rich  and  various  contents,  belonging  to  the  many 
other  towns  of  Etrnria  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  Italian  antiqua- 
ries and  treasure  seekers,  attest  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  popnlousness 
of  the  country.  For,  as  Mr.  Dennis  observes,  "  Ktrurin  was  of  old 
densely  populated,  not  only  in  those  parts  which  are  still  inhabited, 
but  also,  as  is  proved  by  remains  of  cities  and  cemeteries,  in  tracts 
now  desolated  by  malaria,  and  relapsed  into  the  desert ;  and  what  is 
now  the  fen  or  the  jungle,  the  haunt  of  the  wild-boar,  the  buffalo,  the 
fox,  and  the  noxious  reptile,  of  old  yielded  rich  harvests  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  contained  numerous  cities  mighty  and  opulent,  into 
whose  laps  commerce  poured  the  treasure*  of  the  East,  and  the  more 
precious  produce  of  Hellenic  genius.  Most  of  these  ancient  sites  are 
now  without  a  habitant,  furrowed  yearly  by  the  plough,  or  forsaken 
as  unprofitable  wildernesses ;  and  such  as  are  still  occupied  ar< . 
few  exceptions,  more  phantoms  of  their  pristine  greatness — mean 
villages  in  the  place  of  populous  cities."  ('  Cities  and  Countries  of 
Etruria,'  i.  Int.  p.  xxix.) 

Such  of  the  twelve  cities  as  have  the  places  which  now  occupy  their 
sites  printed  in  the  above  enumeration  in  email  capitals,  will  be 
found  noticed  and  their  more  important  remains  mentioned  under 
the  title  so  indicated  ;  for  more  full  descriptions  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  principal  places  where  Etruscan  remains  have  been  disco- 
vered we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Dennis  above  quoted, 
which  will  indeed  be  found  by  the  general  reader  a  sufficient  guide 
in  every  branch  of  Etruscan  antiquities. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  national  history  of  Ktniri.i  previous  to 
its  wars  with  Rome,  is  gathered  from  fragments  and  incidental  i. 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Etruscan  power  appears  to  have 
been  at  its  height  in  the  3rd  century  of  Rome,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  before  Christ.  Their  dominion  extended  over  the 
country  of  the  Umbrians  to  the  Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Gulf 
of  Luni  on  the  other ;  and  this  also  was  the  period  of  their  naval 
greatness,  when  their  powerful  fleets  secured  for  them  an  almost 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  adjoining  sea,  which  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  After  Porsenna  had  dictated  a 
humiliating  peace  to  Rome,  the  Tuscans  overran  Latiuin.  .-in .! 
quered  Campania.  They  at  first  allied  themselves  with  their  mari- 
time rival  Carthage  against  the  Phocecans,  who  had  settled  at  Aleria 
in  Corsica,  but  afterward*  the  allies  quarrelled  together  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  island.  They  fought  against  the  Cumans  and 
Syracusans  united  about  the  year  279  of  Rome,  and  were  defeated. 
Half  a  century  later  they  lost  Campania  to  the  Samnitcs,  after  w -lii.-h 
the  Romans  began  to  encroach  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  lay 
between  Mount  ('iiuiniis  and  the  Tiber.  Veii  was  the  first  Etrnscan 
city  that  fell  by  the  Roman  arms ;  Falerii  and  Fesceunia  next;  then 
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Sutrium  submitted ;  Cerse  and  Tarquinii  became  the  allies  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  Ciminus  ridge  with  its  haunted  forests  formed  the  boundary 
between  Rome  and  Etruria.  The  Roman  arms  halted  nearly  a  century 
longer  before  they  passed  that  boundary.  The  total  defeat  of  the 
confederated  Etruscan  forces  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  the  year  444 
of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Romans  the  access  into  the  Etruria  Trans- 
cimina.  Vulsinii  and  Vulcia  fell  before  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
their  arms ;  the  other  cities,  such  as  Arretium,  Perusia,  Volaterrae, 
Populonium,  disguised  their  submission  under  the  name  of  alliance, 
but  Etruscan  independence  was  gone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
period  of  general  corruption  of  manners,  when  all  national  spirit  and 
independence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxury,  and  internal  peace 
remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people ;  and  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  earlier  Roman  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Etruscans,  such  as  Plautus,  Cato,  and  Varro,  became 
acquainted  with  that  people.  The  wars  and  proscriptions  of  Sulla 
gave  a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  nation  ;  their 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  military  colonists. 
The  proscriptions  of  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of  Perusia,  completed 
the  desolation  of  Etruria.  The  language  itself  gradually  became 
obliterated  among  the  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  priests, 
with  whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  spreading  of 
Christianity  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 

With  regard  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  Etruscans, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  were 
written  after  their  subjugation  to  Rome,  and  that  a  nation  which  had 
a  political  existence  of  eight  or  ten  centuries  must  have  undergone 
considerable  changes  in  its  manners  and  institutions.  All  the  accounts 
are  agreed  in  representing  the  Etruscans  as  forming  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  principal  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sovereign  state,  and  ruled 
over  the  population  of  its  respective  district.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
general  annual  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  cities  ;  but  the  ordinary 
meetings  appear  to  have  been  rather  for  religious  than  political 
purposes,  though  they  were  made  available  for  discussing  measures 
which  concerned  the  general  welfare  ;  yet  it  appears  certain  that  the 
decisions  of  the  assembly  were  not  binding  on  the  respective  cities. 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  orders,  the  hereditary  families  of  patricians, 
or  senators,  and  the  commonalty.  Political  and  religious  power  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  former,  who  elected  from  their  own  body  the 
annual  magistrate  called  '  lucumo,'  or  '  lauchme.'  We  know  that  the 
lucumo  occasionally  contrived,  especially  in  times  of  war,  to  protract  his 
term  of  office,  and  sometimes  to  retain  it  for  life ;  but  all  attempts  to 
make  it  hereditary  appear  to  have  failed.  The  patrician  and  hierar- 
chical order  appears  to  have  maintained  to  the  last  its  sway  among  the 
Etruscans,  the  arts  of  divination,  of  which  it  was  in  exclusive 
possession,  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  its  hands,  among  a  people 
go  much  fashioned  to  religious  observances  and  rites,  for  repressing 
all  attempts  of  the  commonalty.  Accordingly,  we  hear  of  no  struggles 
of  the  kind  in  Etruria,  as  at  Rome  ;  but  we  hear  of  revolts  of  slaves 
•gainst  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vulsinii,  for  the  Etruscans 
had  numerous  slaves.  The  country  people  were  mostly  serfs, 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  The 
sway  of  the  Etruscans  over  the  people  whom  they  conquered  appears 
to  have  been  mild  :  they  did  not  destroy  their  towns,  but  surrounded 
them  with  walls,  or  built  new  ones ;  they  taught  them  agriculture 
and  other  arts,  and  they  instructed  them  in  religion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  among  ancient  nations  for  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  national  religion,  which  was  bound  up  with 
all  their  institutions  and  habits.  It  was  partly  of  native,  partly  of 
oriental  invention.  They  believed  in  two  principles,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one,  each  having  its  respective  agents  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  representative  of  the  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  two.  Their  three  chief  deities,  whose  temples  were  in 
every  Etruscan  city,  were  Tinia  (Jupiter),  Cupra  (Hera,  or  Juno),  and 
Menvra  (Minerva).  Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed  the 
upper  hierarchy.  Nine  great  gods  (Dii  Novensiles)  had  the  power  of 
hurling  the  thunderbolts.  The  most  awful  and  mysterious  of  then- 
deities  were  the  shrouded  gods  (Dii  Involuti),  whese  behests,  gods  as 
well  as  men  were  forced  to  obey.  Other  inferior  divinities  presided  over 
the  various  elements  and  phenomena  of  this  earth,  as  well  as  over  the 
occupations  and  domestic  comforts  of  man.  Among  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  were  the  female  deity 
Lasa,  or  Mean,  the  goddess  of  Fate,  so  frequently  represented  in 
Etruscan  painting,  winged,  and  with  a  hammer  in  her  hand ;  the  more 
awful  deities  of  the  lower  world,  Mantus  and  Mania  (the  Etruscan 
Pluto  and  Proserpine),  with  Charon,  the  messenger  of  death ;  and  the 
Genii,  the  tutelary  spirits  of  every  individual,  with  the  Lares,  or 
presiding  spirits  of  families.  Their  religion  was  distinguished  by  the 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  its  ceremonial  observances,  and  especially 
by  their  attention  to  divination  and  augury.  From  some  sculptures 
found  on  their  monuments  it  appears  that  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  was  at  one  time  in  practice  among  them.  The  Romans 
regarded  the  Etruscan  religion,  in  all  its  parts,  with  great  veneration, 
and  borrowed  largely  from  it.  Cicero  speaks  very  favourably  of 
Etruscan  theosophy,  saying  that  they  referred  everything  to  Qod,  and 
that  all  their  religious  institutions  were  studiously  calculated  for  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  state. 

The  Etruscans    were    fond    of   good   living  and  of   sumptuous 


banquets,  and  they  are  called  gluttons,  fat,  and  corpulent  by  the 
Roman  satirists.  Virgil  (xi.  735)  accuses  them  of  being  given  to  all 
kinds  of  sensual  pleasures.  Their  women  seem  to  have  had  no  great 
reputation  for  chastity  (Plautus,  '  Cistell."  2,  3,  20 ;  and  Horace,  iii., 
'  Ode '  x.  11 ;  and  see  Dennis,  v.  i.,  Int.  p.  xlii.  note  9) ;  yet  wo  find 
the  female  sex  in  higher  honour  among  them  than  among  most 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  women  reclined  at  table  on  the  same 
triclinia  with  the  men,  as  appears  by  their  monuments.  Their  funerals 
were  pompous,  and  accompanied  by  athletic  games,  but  the  combats 
of  gladiators  appear  to  have  been  of  late  introduction'. 

Although  there  may  in  recent  times  have  been  often  entertained  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  notion  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Etruria  was  by  far  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
nation  of  ancient  Italy.  Rome,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Italy,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  derived  its  earlier  civilisation  from  Etruria. 
No  Etruscan  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Etruria  possessed  a  national  literature ;  not  only  are  her 
sacred  books,  histories,  and  poems  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  but 
the  names  of  many  of  her  authors  are  mentioned;  indeed,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Romans  to  send  their  sons  to  Etruria  to  be  instructed 
in  her  higher  learning.  In  the  arts  the  Etruscans  had  made  great 
progress.  Aa  Miiller  however  very  justly  observes,  Etruscan  art  in 
general  was  imitative  rather  than  creative,  and  at  every  period  it  bore 
the  marks  of  a  foreign  influence.  And,  accordingly,  Dennis,  whilst 
asserting  that  a  distinct  national  character  is  generally  preserved, 
admits  that  Etruscan  art  is  most  properly  divided  into  three  styles, 
distinguished  by  the  predominant  foreign  influence : — "  1st,  the 
Egyptian,  which  has  also  Babylonian  analogies ;  2nd,  the  Etruscan, 
or  Tyrrhenian,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  its 
more  than  doubtful  Greek  character;  3rd,  the  Hellenic,  when,  in 
the  meridian  of  Greek  art,  the  Etruscan  was  an  almost  servile 
copyist  of  the  Greek  artist ;  4th,  the  period  of  decadence." 

The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture  are  merely  such 
rude  and  massive  structures  as  the  walls  of  cities,  sewers,  vaults  and 
bridges,  and  subterranean  tombs,  which,  though  they  afford  evidence 
of  the  power,  wealth,  and  constructive  skill  of  the  people,  are  quite 
insufficient  as  examples  of  their  architectural  ability.  Of  their 
temples,  the  works  on  which  their  highest  art  would  be  exercised, 
not  a  vestige  is  extant  beyond  some  doubtful  foundations.  We  know 
however  from  ancient  authorities  that  their  architects  were  of  eminent 
merit,  and  that  their  public  and  private  edifices  were  richly  adorned. 
But  they  seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  particularly  to  works  of 
a  practically  useful  kind,  and  they  were  renowned  for  their  success  in 
the  art  of  fortifying  walls,  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  roads,  and 
the  construction  of  sewers.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  was  an 
Etruscan  work ;  and  it  shows  that  they  were  early  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  arch,  though  it  is  not  correct  to  assert,  as  is  often  done, 
that  the  arch  was  an  Etruscan  invention.  The  walls,  which  still  exist 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities,  are  formed  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Etruria  of  large  irregular  blocks,  not  fastened  by  cement,  but  rudely 
squared  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses ;  in  the  northern  parts  they 
are  more  massive  and  rude,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Central  Italy.  The  best  preserved  and  most 
interesting  of  the  monuments  of  Etruria  are  the  cemeteries ;  which, 
though  presenting  many  varieties,  are  all  subterranean.  Where  the 
site  admits  they  are  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which,  in  the 
better  class,  has  received  some  architectural  decoration.  Where  the 
rock  is  friable  the  tomb  is  constructed  with  masonry,  on  which  loose 
stones  and  earth  are  heaped  so  as  to  form  a  tumulus.  In  general  th<> 
interior  is  made  to  resemble  an  abode  of  the  living.  The  walls  are 
often  painted  with  mythic  or  festive  scenes.  "  The  ceilings  are  some- 
times adorned  with  coffers,  and  the  walls  with  panelling ;  benches 
and  stools  surround  the  chambers;  weapons  and  other  furniture  are 
suspended  from  the  walls  ;  and  easy  arm-chairs,  with  foot-stools 
attached,  all  hewn  from  the  living  rock,  are  found  in  the  subterranean 
houses  of  these  Etruscan  '  cities  of  the  dead.'  "  (Dennis.) 

Of  Etr  iscan  painting  we  can  now  best  judge  by  the  examples  ou 
the  walls  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Clusium.  They 
are  of  very  different  dates  and  style,  but  generally  display  rude  and 
conventional  design,  inaccurate  and  archaic  outlines,  and  unnatural, 
or  rather  fantastic  colouring.  The  earlier  examples  are  decidedly 
Egyptian  in  manner;  the  later  are  of  Aeginetau  type.  Copies  of 
some  of  these  paintings  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
room  in  the  British  Museum.  The  paintings  on  the  vases  are  often 
of  a  much  superior  order,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  work 
of  Grecian  artists. 

The  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  Etruscans  in  marble  and  wood 
was  not  greatly  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  the  specimens  of  it 
discovered  in  the  tombs,  though  very  numerous,  are  not  of  a  superior 
order.  But  the  bronze  statues  of  Etruria  were  very  famous ;  they 
filled  the  temples  of  Rome,  and  were  sought  after  all  over  Italy. 
The  Etruscans  themselves  seem  to  have  greatly  delighted  in  exhibiting 
them.  The  city  of  Volsinii  alone  is  said  to  have  contained  two 
thousand  bronze  statues.  Some  of  them  were  of  great  size ;  that  of 
Apollo,  on  the  Palatine,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  50  feet  in  height, 
and  as  wonderful  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  weight  of  metal.  Several 
of  the  existing  specimens  of  bronze  statuary  are  of  superior  design 
and  execution.  Smaller  works  in  bronze,  lares,  penates,  and  figures 
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of  various  kind*  murt  bare  been  produced  in  marvellous  quantitt.-*, 
innumerable  specimen*  eren  now  being  diffuixxl  through  the  museums 
of  Kurope.  The  tueful  and  ornamental  work*  in  the  same  mutcriil, 
and  in  gold,  were  also  famous;  their  bronze  candelabra  and  mirror*, 
and  gold  crater*  and  cup*,  being  eagerly  tougfat  for  by  Oreek*  a*  well 
a*  Roman* ;  and,  a*  with  their  larger  work*,  their  (kill  in  then*  ii 
•Mealed  by  many  existing  specimens  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  work*  by  which  Etruscan  art  ii  commonly  mppoied  to  be 
characteriaed  are  the  pointed  rate*  uiually  termed  Etruscan,  which 
form  *o  striking  a  feature  in  our  museum*.  They  are  found  in  rait 
number*  in  the  tomb*  of  Etruria,  but  they  art  al*o  found  in  Cam- 
pania, the  couth  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  even  in  Greece ;  whence,  a*  the 
subjects  painted  on  them  are  Grecian  in  deiign,  and  always  belong  to 
the  Grecian  mythology,  and  the  name*  of  Greek  artists,  a*  well  a* 
Orak  word*,  are  frequently  found  on  them,  it  i*  evident  that  they 
are  the  work  of  foreign  and  probably  of  Greek  artizans.  The  ouly 
point  on  which  authorities  now  differ  is,  whether  the  vase*  were 
imported  into  Etruria  or  were  made  by  Greek  workmen  who  were 
•rtiled  then.  Of  the  great  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  then  i*  no  question,  but  the  only  kinds  now  assigned  to 
them  with  any  certainty  an  the  red  wan  of  Arretium  and  the  black 
of  Clusium.  In  the  production  of  statues,  bami-rilievi  and 
in  terracotta,  the  Etruscans  greatly  excelled.  Not  only 
their  own  temple*  adorned  with  terra-cotta  work,  but  even  some 
in  Rome  received  similar  decoration*.  They  were  also  skilled  in 
working  iron  and  steel ;  copper  and  silver ;  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kind*  of  weapon*,  domestic  utensils,  Ac.,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
ordinary  handicraft*.  They  wen  likewise  noted  for  their  superiority 
a*  agriculturists  ;  and  they  understood  what  ha*  been  termed  agricul- 
tural engineering,  being  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  filling  up 
marshes  by  diverting  into  them  the  course  of  muddy  streams,  an  art 
still  practised  with  success  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  '  colmate.' 
The  invention  of  the  termini,  or  stone*  fixing  the  limits  of  property, 
i*  attributed  to  them.  From  the  Etruscan*  the  Romans  derived  their 
method  of  dividing  the  months  by  Ides,  Nones,  Ac.,  their  system  of 
numerals,  and  also  their  divisions  of  weights  and  measures. 

(Micali,  Anticki  fopoli  Italiani,  and  Monummti  InedUi;  Dempster, 
DC  ttruria  Rtgali,  with  the  continuation  by  Paseeri;  Ingbirnmi, 
tionumenli  Stnuthi ;  Abeken,  Millet  ItalUn  ;  Lepsius,  Tyrrhenitchc 
PeUugtr  in  Etrvrien ;  Steub,  t'rbevokncr  Rkdlieru ;  Gerhard,  Bunsen, 
Ac.,  in  the  Annali  of  the  Institute  di  Corrispondcnza  Archcologica,  at 
Rome;  M  tiller,  Etnukcr;  Dennis,  Cilia  and  Cemtterict  of  Etruria.) 

ETSCH.     rADior] 

ETSHMIADZIN  (Echmiadzin)  i*  an  Armenian  convent  in  Russian 
Georgia,  situated  about  three  hours  distance  (15  miles)  west  from 
Erivan,  in  the  plain  which  separates  the  mountain  masses  of  Ali-Gheez 
and  Ararat,  and  in  that  part  of  it  that  lies  between  the  Zenghi  and 
the  Kbarsakb,  feeder*  of  the  Araxes.  The  convent  is  of  great  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  mon  than  thirty  feet  high.  The  circuit  of 
the  wall  is  stated  to  exceed  two  vents,  or  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half. 
This  convent  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  called  Catholicos.  Within  the  inclosuro  an  several  distinct 
churches,  each  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  flanked  with  round  towers. 
All  these  churches  an  rudely  built,  cruciform,  and  surmounted  each  by 
a  sort  of  cupola  that  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  and  is  crowned  by 
a  low  spin.  The  masonry  of  all  the  buildings  and  walls  is  very  solid, 
the  material  a  deep  red-sandstone.  Fronting  the  principal  gate  of  the 
cathedral  arc  the  apartments  of  the  Catholicos  and  the  other  bishops 
(for  each  church  has  its  bishop).  The  cells  of  the  monks  are  along 
one  side  of  the  cathedral-square,  and  the  refectory— a  long  vaulted 
chamber  with  tables  and  benches  made  of  massive  blocks  of  stone — 
on  the  other.  Outside  the  cathedral,  near  the  door,  is  a  white  marble 
monument  to  Sir  John  Hacdonald,  the  English  minister,  who  died 
some  year*  ago  at  Tabriz.  Among  the  other  structures  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Synodal  Hall,  a  long  room  hung  round  with  portraits  of 
the  old  Armenian  kings.  The  Catholicos  preside*  over  the  synod,  but 
the  emperor  appoint*  a  moderator,  without  whose  concurrence  nothing 
can  be  decreed — a  condition  which  render*  the  Czar  virtually  head  of 
the  Armenian  church.  The  convent  contains  a  library,  in  which  are 
OSS  manuscript* ;  of  these  462  an  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  the 
remainder  in  fonign  language*.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
published  af  St.  Petersburg  in  1840. 

(Ouseley ;  Ker  Porter;  WUbrahaiu,  Travelt  in  the  Traiu-Caucatian 
Prorincti  of  Aurio.) 

EU,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Seine-Infc'ricure,  the 
•eat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  of  a  college,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Bresle,  midway  between 
Abbeville  and  Dieppe,  »1  mile*  N.N.W.  frota  Paris,  and  has  about 

XI  inhabitant*,  including  the  whole  commune.  In  the  middle  age* 
Eu  became  a  strong  and  flourishing  place ;  but  on  the  threat  of  a 
descent  by  the  English  it  wa*  burnt  in  1475  by  order  of  Louis  XI 
and  has  never  recovered.  Only  the  church™  and  a  few  houses  that 
wen  overlooked  escaped  the  general  destruction.  The  massive  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  towers  yet  remain. 

Eu  ha*  several  churches  :  the  finest,  that  of  Xotn-Dame,  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  gotbic  structure,  lighted  through  magnificent  pnintcd 
window*.  The  crypt  contain*  the  monument*  of  the  counts  of  Ku,  of 
the  bouM  of  Artois.  The  college  church  contain*  the  monuments  of 


the  Duke  of  Guise,  murdered  at  Blois  in  1588,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Cleve*.  Both  of  these  churches  are  classed  among  the  historical 
monuments  of  France.  Then  is  an  hospital  attended  by  Sister*  of 
Charity.  The  market-place  is  good.  La  Chaussce  d'Eu  is  a  suburb 
of  Eu  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bresle.  Tre'port,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  port  of  Eu.  [SEiXE-IxrfeniECKK.]  The  manufactures 
of  Eu  are  linseed-oil,  soap,  lock*  and  other  ironmongery,  leather, 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  glass,  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  lace.  Eu  trades 
also  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  timber.  The  product*  both  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu  find  an  outlet  at 
Trc'port,  whence  they  an  conveyed  m  small  coasters  chiefly  to  the 
several  town*  along  the  Somme  and  the  Lower  Seine.  The  specie*  of 
timber  exported  an  oak  and  beech,  which  are  used  for  ship-building, 
for  making  staves,  Ac. 

The  territory  of  Eu  was  given,  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  996  to  hi*  natural  son  Geoffrey,  whose  family 
held  it  till  1227.  The  county  next  came  to  the  house  of  De  Brinme, 
in  which  it  remained  till  1350,  when  on  the  death  of  Raoul  de  Briennc 
it  was  given  to  the  house  of  Artois.  The  house  of  Cleves  afterwards 
inherited  it,  and  in  their  favour  the  county  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  1539.  In  1570  Catherine  of  Cleves  brought  the  duchy  of  Eu  into 
the  house  of  Guise  by  her  marriage  with  Henri  of  Guise  (Le  Balafrc1), 
who  was  murdered  at  the  parliament  of  Blois.  On  the  death  of  hi* 
mother  in  1638  Charles  of  Lorraine  took  possession  of  the  duchy,  and 
hi*  son  Henri  sold  it  for  2,500,000  francs  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  natural 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  Lauzun.  On  the 
death  of  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Maine  their  inheritance  fell  to  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  brought  the  county 
of  Eu  into  the  family  of  Orleans  by  her  marriage  with  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe'*  father. 

The  chateau  of  Eu,  which  stands  in  a  splendid  park  traversed  by 
avenues  of  noble  beech-trees,  and  commands  fine  view*  of  the  valley 
of  the  Bresle  and  the  sen,  occupies  the  site  of  a  fortress  built  here  by 
Rollo.  In  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century  Guillaume  d'Exmes 
added  to  the  fortress  a  castellated  residence  for  his  family,  and  close 
to  it  erected  the  abbey  and  collegiate  church  of  Eu.  In  1019  the 
castle  was  taken  and  plundered  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave 
it  to  Robert  Guiscard,  who  enlarged  and  improved  it ;  and  here  soon 
after  the  marriage  of  William  with  Maude  of  Flanders  was  celebrated. 
This  castle  was  entirely  destroyed  when  the  order  of  Louis  XL,  above 
alluded  to,  was  executed  in  1475.  The  present  chateau  was  com- 
menced by  the  Duke  of  Guise  (Le  Balafre)  in  1581.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  whose  shade  seems  still  to  hover  about  the  spot,  inclosed 
the  park  with  walls,  planted  the  trees  which  now  form  such  noble 
alleys,  and  built  a  small  chateau  which  was  destroyed  under  Napo- 
leon I.  The  Duke  of  Peuthievre  repaired  and  furnished  the  chateau. 
By  a  decree  of  the  revolutionary  government,  dated  Oct.  4,  17U3,  the 
chateau,  then  in  possession  of  Louis  Philippe's  mother,  was  seques- 
trated, the  furniture  sold  by  auction,  and  the  building  converted  into 
a  military  hospital  The  events  of  1814  restored  the  property  to  the 
Duchess-dowager  of  Orleans,  and  her  son  Louis  Philippe  comm 
the  restoration  of  the  chateau  in  1821,  and  frequently  resided  in  it  in 
summer  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  :  here  he  was  visited  by  the 
Queen  of  England  in  1843.  The  apartments  contain  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  historical  portraits  in  Europe.  When  the  impotent 
endeavours  of  wrangling  democrats  to  govern  France  were  put  an  end 
to  by  Louis  Napoleon  assuming  despotic  power,  Dec.  2,  1852,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  to  compel  the  sale  of  the 
Orleans  property  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  who  is  now  the  possessor 
of  the  chateau  of  Ku. 

EUBCEA  (E(>/3oia),  until  lately  called  Negropont,  is  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Boootia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very  narrow  channel,  over  which 
a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland. 
Eubosa  is  90  miles  in  length  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  30  miles 
in  extreme  breadth  ;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petries,  it  is  scarcely  4  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  65,066. 

The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its  mountains 
some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Mount  Delphi  rises  on 
the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of  7266  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
summit  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Elias  of  Karystos,  at  the 
southern  extremity,  is  4748  feet  high;  Mount  Khandhili,  4200  feet, 
and  Telethrius,  3100  feet,  ore  both  on  the  western  shore  north  of 
Kgripos.  The  general  formation  of  these  mountains  is  gray-limestone, 
with  much  clay-elate.  The  small  peninsula  to  the  north-west,  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Lithado,  is  mountainous,  and  contains  one  eleva- 
tion, Mount  Lithodo,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet  above  the 
sea,  A  little  south  of  the  point  where  this  peninsula  joins  the  mas* 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  Bocotia,  is  Mount 
Telethrius,  with  some  hot  springs  near  it*  base.  From  Telethrius  the 
mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  Cape  Amoni,  the  most  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island,  and  eastward  to  the  coast,  filling  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  and  containing  several  elevations  above 
2000  feet.  Along  the  northern  const  of  the  island,  opposite  t« 
saly,  and  stretching  at  the  base  of  tlii-  mountain  group,  i»  the  frrt.il- 
and  cxUnsive  plain  of  Uutiaea,  .South  of  Telethrius  there  is  high 
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land,  with  some  interruptions,  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Politika  :  within  these  limits  is  Mount  Khandhili,  near  the  coast,  and 
another  mountain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Cape  Politika  and  Chalcis, 
and  extending  several  miles  inland,  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Chalcis, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  centre  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
Delphi,  already  mentioned,  and  it  contains  several  other  elevations 
which  are  between  4000  and  5000  feet.  South  of  the  narrow  channel 
on  which  Chalcis  is  situated  there  is  a  tract  of  lowland  along  the  Bay 
of  Vathia,  backed  by  the  range  of  Mount  Vathia  (3821  feet),  which 
appears  to  be  separated  by  a  depression  from  the  group  of  Delphi, 
and  forms  part  of  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Chalcis. 
Farther  south,  and  near  the  west  coast,  there  is  also  the  plain  of 
Aliveri.  The  rest  of  the  island  south  of  Aliveri,  along  the  west  coast, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the  plain  of  Mandhoudi, 
appears  to  be  mountainous.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
is  filled  by  the  mass  of  Mount  Elias  (4748  feet),  which  presents  to 
the  Archipelago  an  iron-bound  and  dangerous  coast. 

To  the  southward  the  plains  are  generally  cultivated  with  corn  and 
olives,  but  those  to  the  northward,  called  the  Plains  of  Histiaea,  are 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  vine,  from  which  a  light  red  wine  is 
made,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a 
staple  article  of  trade.  The  wine  is  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coated 
with  resin,  which  communicates  its  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  contents. 
A  deleterious  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes. 
Cotton  ia  also  planted  more  to  the  northward. 

The  passage  between  Thessaly  and  Eubcea,  called  the  Trikiri 
Channel,  from  the  town  of  that  name  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Volo,  is  about  four  miles  in  average  width ;  the  narrowest 
part,  which  is  towards  the  western  extreme,  is  not  quite  one  mile  and 
a  half :  the  depth  of  water  is  regular,  steep  from  both  shores,  and 
decreasing  gradually  from  about  fifty  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  thirty 
fathoms  towards  the  western  end  of  Negropont,  off  which  lie  some 
small  rocky  islands  called  Lithada  Islands.  Passing  these  islands,  and 
turning  to  the  southward,  is  the  Gulf  of  Talanda — so  called  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  the  Boeotian  shore.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing  depth  of  water  under  Mount 
Telethrius,  where  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  there  is  no  bottom 
with  220  fathoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore ;  but  from  this  point 
the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Chalcis.  Towards  the  north-west 
extremity  of  this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
called  Port  Ghialtrn,  or  Port  Kalos.  There  are  two  villages  on  its 
shores,  Ghialtra  to  the  westward  and  Elypsos  to  the  eastward  :  near 
the  latter  are  some  ancient  remains  and  beautifully-sculptured  frag- 
ments of  white  marble. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  there  are  many  islands  along 
the  Eubcean  shore,  which  offer  good  anchorage,  more  especially 
among  the  Petalion  Islands,  which  abound  in  rabbits,  but  possess  only 
one  spring  of  fresh  water.  The  bed  of  this  part  of  the  channel  is. 
level,  but  compared  with  the  northern  part  it  is  shallow  ;  the  general 
depth/is  from  35  to  40  fathoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  Eubcca  is  a  continuation  of  rocky  coast,  the 
high  land  descending  precipitously  to  the  shore  with  few  interruptions 
of  level  ground,  and  this  only,  as  already  mentioned,  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  In  the  bight  between  capes  Doro  and 
Octonia,  it  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  a  ravine  sufficiently  wide  to  haul  a  boat  up. 
Fragments  of  wreck  are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  north-east  wind  throws  into  this 
1  >ay.  These  winds,  which  always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  '  melteni,'  probably  a  corruption  of  '  mal  tienipo.'  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  preserving  the  course  communicated 
to  it  by  the  direction  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west  into 
this  bay,  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous  coast;  no  vessel  once 
embayed  here  can  escape  destruction.  The  current  being  deflected  to 
the  southward  sweeps  round  Cape  Doro,  frequently  at  the  rate  of 
3  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is  the  only  refuge  which  this  coast 
offers,  and  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even 
this  shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  The  village  of  Kumi, 
in  the  bay  of  that  name,  ia  populous,  and  being  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  has  considerable  trade  in  that  article  by  the  small  caiques,  which 
however  are  always  obliged  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach  for  safety. 

Immediately  opposite  Chalcis  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  hills  of 
considerable  height,  beyond  which  lie  the  plains  of  Thebes,  which 
town  ia  distant  about  four  hours,  or  12  miles.  The  breadth  of  the 
Euripua  is  here  diminished  by  a  rock  in  mid-channel,  on  which  a  fort 
is  built,  dividing  it  into  two  channels :  that  towards  the  main,  though 
rather  the  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  email  boats,  as  there  is  not 
more  than  3  feet  of  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
walls  of  Chalcis  is  a  distance  of  33  feet,  and  the  least  depth  at  the 
liighest  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  that  the  extraordinary  tides  take 
place  for  which  the  Euripua  was  formerly  BO  noted  :  at  times  the 
water  runs  as  much  as  8  miles  an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge 
of  about  one  foot  and  a  half;  but  what  is  most  singular,  is  the  fact 
that  vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not  in  the  least 
:ifIW;t<;d  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent 
Htate,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  4  to  5  miles  an  hour 


either  way,  its  greatest  rapidity  'being  however  always  to  the  south- 
ward. The  results  of  three  months'  observation,  in  which  the  above 
phsenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  sufficient  data  for  reducing  them 
to  any  regularity. 

In  and  about  Chalcis  fragments  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  forming 
parts  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  the  grosser  materials, 
like  diamonds  set  in  lead.  They  are  generally  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  chiselled ;  but  in  no  place  can  any  buildiug  be  traced,  or 
vestiges  of  walls.  The  pieces  of  columns  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fluted.  On  Chalcis  Island  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
wall  traversing  the  island ;  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the  southern 
shore  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  ports,  where  the  land  rises  to 
about  400  feet,  are  the  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  of  very  high 
antiquity.  The  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  very  massive,  rude  and 
irregular,  but  fitting  closely,  are  of  limestone,  and  in  construction  the 
walls  resemble  those  of  Mycense.  This  is  most  probably  the  ancient 
Aulis\  though  there  may  have  been  houses  at  a  less  elevation  and 
nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commerce,  the  ascent  to  these 
ruins  being  steep  and  difficult. 

The  site  of  Eretria,  next  to  Chalcis  the  most  powerful  city  in 
ancient  Euboaa,  is  near  the  west  coast,  a  little  south  of  Chalcis.  Of 
the  walls  which  surrounded  it,  the  towers,  a  theatre,  and  some  other 
buildings,  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  Near  its  site  is  the 
village  of  Nea  Eretria,  which'  occupies  the  site  of  the  New  Eretris, 
built  after  the  destruction  of  the  olden  city  B.C.  490. 


Coin  of  Eretria. 
British  Museum.     Actual  Size.     Silver.     Weight,  86/j  grains. 

The  mountains  of  Eubcea  are  said  to  contain  copper,  and  the 
marble  quarries  near  Karystos  have  long  been  famous.  (Strabo, 
p.  446.)  The  soil,  favoured  by  the  diversities  of  climate  which  such 
a  variety  of  elevation  affords,  is  capable  of  yielding  the  productions 
of  tropical  as  well  as  of  more  northern  regions,  and  of  supporting  an 
infinitely  larger  population  than  now  occupies  the  land.  Corn  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  main- 
land as  well  as  the  island  itself.  The  chief  product  however  is  wine. 
Cotton,  wool,  &c.,  are  also  exported.  The  island  abounds  in  sheep  of 
an  excellent  breed  ;  but  bullocks  are  scarce,  and  bred  principally  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Of  late  years  agriculture  has  been  consider- 
ably improved,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  English  and 
other  foreign  settlers.  In  the  mountains  are  abundance  of  wild  boars 
and  deer,  and  the  plains  are  overrun  with  hares  and  rabbits.  Among 
the  trees  are  the  olive,  oak,  fir,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
oriental  plane.  In  the  whole  island  there  is  not  a  stream  deserving 
the  name  of  a  river  into  which  the  smallest  boat  could  enter,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  supply  themselves  with  water  from  wells. 

The  only  towns  are  CHALCIS,  Karystos  at  the  south-end  of  the 
island,  Kumi  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  Xerochori,  the  ancient 
Histiaea,  at  the  northern  end ;  all  except  Chalcis  small  and  unim- 
portant places. 

The  villages  are  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wretchedly  poor  as  well 
as  small  places.  They  generally  stand  at  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  and  on  an  elevation  so  as  to  be  difficult  of  access. 

Among  other  remains  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  island  may  be 
mentioned  an  aqueduct,  apparently  of  Venetian  construction,  which 
commencing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Delphi  winds  its  way  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  Chalcis,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.  Though 
it  no  longer  conveys  water,  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

On  th">  summit  of  Mount  Elias  (the  Ocheof  Strabo)  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of  rude  unornamented  blocks  of 
limestone,  and  columns  of  the  same  material ;  and  antiquarian 
remains  still  exist  in  various  other  places. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Pelasgic  race, 
which  is  said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  The  Dryopes  from  Mount  CEta  were 
said  to  have  founded  Carystus  and  Styra  (Herodotus,  viii.  46 ; 
Thucyd.  vii.  57) ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and  Eretria, 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  ('  Iliad,'  ii.  530)  calls  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Euboea  by  the  name  Abantes,  and  mentions  them  as  having 
taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
Hestiseots  were  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Perrhoebi,  a  Pelasgic  tribe ; 
but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  from  a  very  remote  epoch  the 
principal  colonisers  of  Eubooa.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times 
we  find  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  two  independent  but  allied  towns,  which 
had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  holding  dominion  over 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Teuos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending  colonies  to  the 
coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis 
however  quarrelled,"aml  Thucydides  (i.  15)  mentions  the  war  between 
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th*  two  states  u  on*  of  the  oldest  wen  on  record  among  the  Greek*. 
The  town*  continued  still  to  flourish  under  the  government  of  their 
HippoboUc,  or  wealthier  citixena,  until  they  joined  with  Cleomcun 
in  hw  invasion  of  Attica,  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  PUUtra- 
tid**,  in  oounquenoe  of  which,  after  the  Athenian*  had  repulsed 
Cleomcnes,  they  invaded  Eubcoa,  about  506  B.C.,  defeated  the  Bowtians, 
who  had  come  to  the  sssi  stance  of  Chalcia ;  and  having  taken  the 
latter  city,  they  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citueos  in 
fetters,  until  they  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property 
of  the  HippoboUc,  and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonist*,  whom 
they  sent  orer  to  the  Uland  to  the  number  of  4000.  (Herodotus, 
T.  77.)  Euboja  now  became  in  great  measure  a  dependency  of 
Athens;  although  the  Athenian  supremacy  was  at  times  disputed  by 
the  Tbebana.  The  Eubceant,  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to 
the  Ionian*  of  Asia  in  their  war  against  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  their 
troop*  were  among  those  which  burnt  Sardee  (B.C.  499).  The  first 
invasion  of  Greece  was  the  consequence  of  that  expedition.  The 
Satraps,  Datis  and  Artaphernea,  landed  in  Eubooa  with  an  immense 
force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  eant  it*  inhabitant*  as  slave* 
into  Asia.  A  general  revolt  of  Eutxna  against  Athena  broke  out  in 
B.C.  416,  but  Pericles  with  5000  regular  troop*  marched  into  the 
island,  and  recovered  poeseaaion  of  it ;  reducing  the  towns  of  Eubcoa 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athena.  This  Uland  waa  of  great 
importance  to  the  Athenians  ;  it  furnished  them  with  corn,  supplied 
them  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them  than  all 
their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt  of 
Eubooa  took  place,  and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  Lacedxmon,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance, 
when  Athens  had  recovered  its  independence ;  and  from  that  time  its 
four  principal  towns,  Chalcis,  Eretria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the 
site  of  the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  Carystus,  and  Oreus, 
possessed  a  kind  of  municipal  independence  under  the  supremacy  of 
Athens.  The  Euboeans  however  joined  the  THeban  league  against  the 
Spartans,  and  fought  under  Epaminondas.  In  the  general  prostration 
into  which  the  principal  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas, Eubcca  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itself.  Its 
principal  towns  came  under  the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants,  as  they 
were  called,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 
About  B.C.  350  Callias  and  Taurostheneg,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant 
Mneaarchus,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalcis,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  in  order  to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the 
island,  an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plutarch, 
who  waa  at  the  same  time  tyrant  of  Eretria,  applied  to  the  Athenians 
to  check  Philip's  interference.  The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition 
under  Phocian,  who  defeated  the  Chaloidians  after  hard  fighting ;  but 
this  led  to  no  favourable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  possession  of 
Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  waa  established  over  the  island. 
When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcea  contracted  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
they  remained  steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  -Etolian  war. 
(Livy.  xxxv,  87,  89.)  Chalcis  afterwards  submitted  to  Antiochus. 
( Livy,  xxxv.  50,  5 1 .)  In  the  Achaean  war,  after  the  defeat  at  Corinth, 
Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  inland  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Acham.  It  then  gradually  declined  in 
population  and  importance ;  and  Pauaanias  and  Dion  speak  of  it* 
fallen  state  under  the  emperors. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo,  a  corruption  of  Euripus. 
On  the  dismemberment  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  the  Vene- 
tian* obtained  posaeasion  of  Euboea,  which  they  called  Negropont,  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  Egripo,  and  '  ponte,'  moaning  the  bridge  which 
united  it  to  the  mainland.  The  Venetians  lost  the  island  in  1470,  when 
the  Turks  took  the  capital,  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabit- 
ant*. The  Venetian  doge  and  general  Morosini  blockaded  it  in  1688, 
but  after  a  murderous  siege  he  was  obliged  to  re-embark  with  great 
loss.  The  people  of  Eubuea  took  part  in  the  general  rising  of  the 
Greek*  against  the  Turks,  and  the  Uland  now  form*  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece ;  here  as  in  the  other  part*  of  the  kingdom  the 
name*  have  been  restored. 


Coin  of  Babe**. 
Actual  •!».     surer.     Welffct,  t\{,  grains. 

F.ri..Kl's,  KIVER.    [BAGHDAD.] 

EUPEN,  a  town  in  RhenUh  Prussia,  In  the  government  of  Aachen, 
i«  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Eifel,  12  mile*  8. 
from  Aix-U-ChapeUe,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ha*  about  11.000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  well-built,  and  extend*  over  a  considerable 
rarfaee,  a*  it  include*  several  garden*  and  meadows.  It  contains  four 
churches,  a  ctutom-honae,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  several  large  woollen 
factorial  which  turn  oat  large  quantities  of  broadcloth  and  kcncy- 


A  district  court  for  the  circle  of  Eupen  and  a  court  of  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  In  the  region  of  the  Eifel  between 
Eupen  and  Maimed y  U  a  Roman  bridge.  When  the  French  extended 
their  frontier  to  th*  Rhine,  Eupen  was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  <l 
ment  of  Ourthe,  and  was  then  named  .Yean.  The  circle  of  Eupen  is, 
though  wooded  and  mountainous,  full  of  fine  pasture*.  It  contain* 
68  square  mil**,  and  produce*  timber,  grain,  vegetable*,  flax,  Ac. ; 
Urge  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  Iron,  calauiiue,  and  potters'- 
day  are  among  it*  mineral  product*. 

EUPHUATKS.     [TiuBts.] 

EUHK,  Rl  VER.     [Kuai,  Department  of.] 

EURE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  comprehending  a 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Normandie,  U  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Seine-Infdrienra,  K  by  the  departments  of  OUe  and 
Swn*-et-Oise,  from  both  of  which  it  U  in  part  separated  by  the  river 
Epte,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  S.  by  the  department*  of  Eure-et-Loir 
and  Orne,  and  W.  by  Calvados.  The  department  lie*  between  48*  39' 
and  49°  29'  N.  lat,  0°  20'  and  1"  47'  E.  long.  It*  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  U  65  miles,  from  north  to  south  60  miles.  The 
area  of  the  department  according  to  the  cadastral  returns  of  1851 
(which  differ  considerably  from  those  that  accompanied  the  censu* 
of  1846)  U  2689-48  square  mile*.  The  population  in  1851  was  41 
or  150'SS  to  the  square  mile,  being  23'83  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  population  was  less  by  10,000, 
and  the  area  given  440  square  mile*  more  in  1851  than  in  1841. 

Surface,  <tc. — The  department  pre*enU  a  varied  succession  of  well- 
cultivated  fields,  farms  inclosed  with  hedge-rows,  large  forests,  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  rivers,  bustling  manufacturing  towns,  ancient 
castles,  a  few  marshes  in  the  south-west,  and  a  small  extent  of  coast 
along  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine.  The  surface  on  the  whole  U 
level ;  the  highest  elevations,  Mont-Rdti  near  Pont-Audemer  and  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Quillebaeuf,  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Seine,  which  river  crosses  it  from  south-east  to  north-north' 
west,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  Seine  alto 
touches  the  east  of  the  department  at  two  or  three  point*  between 
Elbeuf  and  it*  embouchure.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
between  the  Audelle  and  the  Epte,  lies  the  richly-cultivated  territory 
of  the  Norman  IV-n'n,  and  the  forest  of  Lions,  which  extends  also 
into  the  department  of  Seine-Iuferieure.  In  the  centra  of  this  forest 
Henry  I.  of  England  built  the  castle  of  St-Denis  in  which  he  died. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  there  U  a  series  of  five  plains,  which  in 
moat  instances  consist  of  a  dry  soil,  and  have  no  watercourse*  except 
the  rivers  that  bound  them.  1.  Between  the  Seine  and  the  Euro  U 
a  narrow  well-wooded  plain,  which  also  extends  into  the  department 
of  Seine-et-OUe.  2.  The  district  between  the  Euro  and  the  Iton 
consists  of  the  plain  of  St-Andrd  and  the  Terres-Francaues,  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Peroho,  of  which  Verneuil  was  the  capital. 
3.  The  Iton,  the  'Eure,  and  the  Rille  inclose  a  third  plateau,  the 
north  part  of  which  comprises  the  old  territory  of  Bmmunt,  and  U 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Neubourg  (on  the  south)  by  a  series  of 
depressions  or  valleys  that  run  east  and  west  between  Moutfort  and 
Elbeuf.  4.  Between  the  Rille  and  its  feeder  the  Charentonne  lies  a 
fourth  plain,  which  forms  part  of  the  district  formerly  called  Oitche. 
The  Charentonne,  the  Rille,  and  the  Toucque  inclose  the  fertile  plain 
of  Lieuvin,  the  eastern  part  of  which  U  iu  this  deportment,  ainl  tUu 
western  part  in  that  of  CALVADOS. 

Hydrography. — The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Eure,  the 
ancient  Autnra,  which,  rising  in  the  department  of  Onie,  runs  from 
north-west  to  south-east  into  the  centre  of  the  department  of  Kure- 
et-Loir,  whence  turning  north-east  it  passe*  Chartres  and  Maintenon. 
From  thu  hut  town  it  runs  nearly  due  north  till  it  reaches  the 
boundary  of  the  department  of  Eure,  along  which  it  runs  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  again  turning  north  it  passes  Pacy 
and  Louviera,  and  enters  the  Seine  on  the  left  bank  near  Pont-de- 
1'Arche,  after  a  course  of  93  mile*.  ThU  river  was  formerly  navi- 
gated from  Chartrea  to  the  Seine,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  U 
within  thu  department  is  now  navigable.  The  objects  of  transport 
along  the  Euro  are  salt,  timber,  and  fuel-wood.  It*  principal  feeder* 
are — the  Vetgrt,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  near  Ivry ;  the 
lilauc,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  below  Dreux ;  the  Am  or 
.1  iirr,  which  flows  from  the  department  of  Orne  along  the  confine* 
of  Kure  and  Kurort-Loir,  and  enters  the  Eure  at  the  point  where 
that  river  becomes  navigable ;  and  the  Iton,  which  rising  in  the  east 
of  the  department  of  Orne,  near  the  monastery  of  La-Trappo,  flows 
north-east  into  the  department  of  Eure,  passing  Broteuil  and  Damville ; 
below  this  hut-named  town  it  lias  an  underground  course  for  !»  mile*, 
but  reappears  through  numerous  springs  near  Conches,  and  pawing 
Evreux,  enters  the  Eure  at  Planches,  after  a  course  of  72  miles. 
The  other  rivers  are— the  Kille,  which  rising  in  Orne,  flows  iu  a 
northern  direction  through  thu  department,  passes  Beaumont,  Brionne, 
and  Pont-Audemer,  from  which  to  its  entrance  into  the  Seine  it  U 
navigable  for  huge  barge*  :  the  Epte,  which  rises  in  Seine-Inferieure, 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
department,  and  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  a  little  above 
Vernon  :  and  the  AniidU,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Kpt<>, 
and  flowing  south-west  enter*  th*  Seine  on  the  right  bank  nearly 
opposite  Pont-de-1'Arche.  On  the  two  last-mentioned  streams  are 
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several  important  iron-works ;  the  other  rivers  drive  the  machinery 
of  a  great  number  of  corn-mills,  paper-mills,  and  factories.  The 
Seine  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  and  large  river  barges  between 
Rouen  and  Paris,  and  by  large  sea-going  vessels  below  Rouen.  [SEINE.] 

Soil  and  Produce. — The  department  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  chalk  that  encircles  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  covered  with  a  vegetable 
and  clayey  soil  which  is  very  thin  on  the  crests  of  the  hills.  Along 
the  Seine  there  are  some  tracts  covered  with  barren  sand  quite 
incapable  of  cultivation.  A  good  deal  of  marsh-land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine  has  been  reclaimed  by  embankments  and  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  plains  'gives  them  a  rich 
but  monotonous  appearance.  The  roads,  as  in  all  parts  of  Normandy, 
are  lined  with  rows  of  apple  and  pear-trees.  Besides  corn  of  all  kinds, 
more  than  enough  for  the  consumption,  hemp,  flax,  apples  and  pears 
for  cider,  plums,  cherries,  teazles,  weld,  leguminous  plants,  and 
garden  stuffs  are  abundantly  grown.  Hones  of  the  Norman  breed 
are  reared  in  considerable  numbers ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and 
esteemed  for  their  flesh,  especially  when  fed  on  pastures  near  the 
•ea.  The  best  fat  cattle  brought  to  the  Paris  markets  are  from  the 
rich  pastures  of  Roumois  and  Lieuvin.  Hogs  of  large  breed  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Poultry  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
rivers  abound  with  tench  and  other  fish,  and  great  quantities  of 
salmon  and  shad  ascend  them  from  the  sea. 

The  vineyards  of  the  department,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eure,  the  Iton,  and  the  Seine,  yield 
only  1,320,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  annual  produce  of  cider  is 
estimated  at  29,700,000  gallons.  The  most  common  trees  in  the 
forests  are  oak,  elm,  beech,  maple,  and  birch.  The  long  rows  of 
lofty  poplars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seine  are  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  scenery.  Farms  range  from  30  to  300  acres.  The  farm- 
houses and  farm-b'iildings  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  covered  in  with 
tiles  or  thatch..  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  built  of 
wood  and  clay,  and  thatched. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures. — The  department  is  rich  in  iron-ore ; 
building-stone,  millstones,  and  paving-granite  are  quarried ;  fullers' - 
earth  and  potters'-clay  are  found.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  various 
places  in  the  department.  The  manufactures  consist  of  fine  and  coarse 
Woollen  cloths,  linen,  thread,  calico,  paper,  printed  cottona,  cotton- 
yarn,  cutlery,  tape,  cotton  hosiery,  blankets,  carpets,  wind-instrumentB, 
horn  and  boxwood'  combs,  glue,  nails,  pins,  hardware,  &c.  There  are 
25  furnaces  and  foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  glass-works, 
numerous  flour  and  paper-mills,  dye-houses,  fulling-mills,  marble- 
sawing  works,  sugar  refineries,  bleaching  grounds,  important  copper 
foundries,  zinc  works,  and  a  great  number  of  tan-yards.  The  exports 
are  composed  of  the  various  agricultural  and  industrial  products  named 
or  indicated  ;  the  imports  chiefly  of  the  raw  material  required  in  the 
numerous  manufactures,  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  are  698 
wind  and  water-mills,  and  727  factories  of  different  kind.-;  in  the 
department. 

:"tle. — The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  moist,  and  changeable, 
but  healthy,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  fog ;  these  winds,  with 
the  north  and  the  south-west,  are  the  most  common.  Between  95  and 
100  days  in  the  year  are  rainy.  The  country  is  better  wooded  than 
France  generally  is.  In  descending  towards  Pacy  on  the  Eure,  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect  is  very 
striking.  The  valley  of  the  Eure,  broad  and  perfectly  level,  abounds 
with  fine  trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  Inclosnres  of  the  rich 
meadow-land. 

Communicationt, — The  department  is  crossed  by  12  national,  26 
departmental,  and  47  parish  roads.  It  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
munication by  the  Seine,  and  by  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railroad,  which 
has  34  miles  of  its  length  in  this  department,  all,  as  far  as  Pont-de- 
1'Arche,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  From  this  line  two  branch 
railroads  are  making,  one  from  near  the  Vernon  station  through 
Erreux  and  Conches,  the  other  from  near  Pont-de-1'Arche  to  Bernay, 
where  it  meets  the  former,  and  is  to  be  continued  through  Lisieux 
to  Caen. 

Diritiong,  Tovrm,  <tc. — The  department  contains  1,721,218  acres. 
Of  this  surface  about  a  million  of  acres  are  arable  land,  57,354  pasture- 
land,  85,826  are  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens,  309,896  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests,  and  46,471  with  heaths  and  marshes.  It  is 
divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and 
population,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondiMcmcnU. 

Cantoni. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1     fevrenx      .         . 

11 

224 

120,374 

2    Louvicrs        .         . 

i 

111 

68,869 

3    Les-Andelyi 

6 

117 

C4.717 

4    Bernay 

i 

124 

77,202 

5    Pont-Auderaer 

8 

127 

84,625 

Total      .        .    . 

M 

703 

415,777 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  has  P.vrtux  tar  its  chief  town,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Of  the  other  towns  we  mention  the  follow- 
ing, giving  with  each  throughout  the  population  of  the  eommune : — 


Breteuil,  a  town  of  2153  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Iton,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Evreux,  near  the  Forest  of  Breteuil,  and  in  a  country 
abounding  in  iron-ore.  A  church,  which  dates  from  the  llth 
century,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  the  Conqueror,  and  dis- 
mantled in  1378  by  Du  Guescliu,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  town.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hardware,  nails,  pins,  copper- 
wire,  mill-castings,  &c. ;  there  are  also  iron  foundries  and  smelting 
furnaces.  There  is  a  cold  ferruginous  spring  at  Breteuil.  Conches 
stands  in  a  fine  wheat  and  pasture  country  on  the  slope  of  a  little 
hill  above  the  Iton,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Evreux,  and  has  2094  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  hardware,  shoe 
and  glove  leather,  &c.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
of  which  the  massive  walls,  deep  moat,  and  four  of  the  towers  still 
exist.  The  church  of  Conches  dates  from  the  16th  century;  it  is 
lighted  through  painted  windows.  St.-Andre-la-Marche  is  a  small 
place  south  of  Evreux,  with;  1234  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  an 
extensive  plain,  which  suffers  frequently  from  drought.  The  barony 
of  St.-Andrd  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bayard,  whose  coat-of-arms 
and  famous  device  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  A  little 
east  of  St.-Audrc,  near  the  Eure,  is  Ivry,  with  1010  inhabitants,  near 
which  Henri  IV.  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  March  14,  1590. 
A  pyramid  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  to  commemorate  this 
victory  was  demolished  by  the  republicans  in  1793,  and  restored  by 
Napoleon  in  1809.  Ivry  belonged  to  Raoul,  half-brother  of  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  whose  time  a  strong  fortress  was  built  on  the 
hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  soon  sprung  up.  William  the 
Bastard  gave  the  domain  of  Ivry  to  Roger  de  Beaumont,  who  in  1071 
founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  below  the  castle.  In  A.D.  1119 
Henry  I.  of  England  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  tower  of  Ivry, 
as  the  castle  was  sometimes  called.  Louis-le- Jeanne  and  Henry  II.  of 
England  had  an  interview,  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  legate,  near  Ivry 
ia  1176.  In  the  15th  century  an  upper  town  existed,  which  was  built 
on  the  hill  round  the  castle,  besides  the  town  and  monastery  of  Ivry, 
which  stood  in  the  valley.  In  1418  the  upper  town  was  taken  by 
Talbot  the  English  general,  and  the  castle  capitulated  soon  after.  In 
1424  Ivry  and  its  castle  were  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  They  were  recovered  by  the  French  in  1449  under 
count  Dunois,  who  demolished  the  fortress,  of  which  there  are  now 
only  extensive  ruins.  Nonancourt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avre,  for- 
merly a  strong  fortress  and  the  scene  of  many  an  interview  between 
the  Norman  kings  of  England  and  the  kings  of  France,  is  now  a  small 
place  of  1529  inhabitants.  The  house  in  which  Henri  IV.  slept  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Ivry  is  still  shown.  Pacy,  in  a  very  beautiful 
valley  on  the  Eure,  with  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  around  it,  has  a 
population  of  1496.  The  ancient  castle  of  Pacy,  the  residence  of  Philippe 
Auguste  and  St.-Louis,  was  dismantled  by  Charles  V.,  who  took  the 
town  by  assault  in  1378.  Bugles,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rille,  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  manufacture  of  pins  and  nails  ;  iron-wire,  hardware, 
calico,  tape,  sewing-thread,  stockings,  paper,  &c.,  are  also  made.  It 
has  moreover  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  works :  population,  2050.  Ver- 
neuil,  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Avre,  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  the  keep  is 
•till  standing,  and  by  three  other  fortresses,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  deep  ditches.  The  fortifications  are  now  for  the  most 
part  replaced  by  handsome  promenades.  The  ancient  church  of  La- 
Madeleine,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  richly  decorated  with 
sculptured  work,  is  the  great  ornament  of  the  town.  Verneuil  has  a 
public  library  and  3956  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  flannels. 
hardware,  pottery,  &c.,  and  trade  in  linen,  canvas,  wool,  and  dressed 
skins  for  bookbinding.  The  greatest  onion  fair  in  Europe  is  held  here 
on  the  9th  of  October  annually.  Under  the  walls  of  Verneuil  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  hi  1424  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  French,  after 
a  battle  which  lasted  two  whole  days.  Verneuil  is  an  ancient  place  j 
it  was  burnt  in  1134  by  lightning.  Heury  I.,  duke  of  Normandy, 
rebuilt  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  strong  fortifications  above  alluded 
to  ;  and  from  this  time  till  1594,  when  it  finally  submitted  to  Henri 
IV.,  the  town  was  besieged  and  taken  at  least  once  in  a  century  by  the 
French  or  English.  Vernon,  a  station  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railroad, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  22  arches,  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Vemonnet.  It  has  a  college, 
and  7128  inhabitants,  who  have  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but 
trade  to  some  extent  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  and  cut  stone.  The  town 
is  in  general  ill  built ;  the  streets,  formed  of  timber-framed  houses, 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  kept  clean  by  running  streams.  Promen- 
ades in  the  form  of  boulevards  surround  the  town.  The  parish  church, 
and  the  church  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  an  hospital  founded  by  St.-Louis, 
and  an  ancient  massive  tower,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects.  A 
fine  avenue  leads  from  Vernon  to  the  Chateau  de  Bizy,  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Penthicvre,  who  retired  hither  with  his  daughter  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1792.  The  duke  died 
here  March  4,  1793 ;  through  his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite'),  the  chateau  and  domain  of  Bizy  came 
to  Louis  Philippe,  who  occasionally  resided  here  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Lonviers,  formerly 
Loviers,  stands  in  a  valley  skirted  by  extensive  woods,  and  watered  by 
numerous  bratrches  of  the  Eure,  14  miles  N.  from  Evreux,  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
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•  council  of  Prud'-Hommes,  and  9998  inhabitant*.  The  old  part  of  the 
town,  which  consists  of  a  few  broad  street*  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  multitude  of  narrow  lane*,  is  entirely  built  of  wood ;  the 
new  part  is  built  of  brick  and  cut-stone,  and  present*  some  pretty 
streets.  The  church  of  Notre-Damr,  the  nave  and  choir  of  whi. -h 
date  from  1218,  is  a  very  imposing  edifice ;  the  south  portal,  which 
WAS  completed  in  1496,  is  particularly  admired  for  its  bold  projections 
and  florid  ornament*.  The  painted  windows  of  this  church  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  angular  drawing  and  quaint  designs  that  characterise 
an  early  period  of  art  The  houae  of  the  Templars,  a  moat  curious 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  12th  century,  the  public 
library,  and  the  theatre  are  the  other  most  striking  objects  in  the 
town.  Louvirrs  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  cloth  manufacture  in 
France;  it  has  upwards  of  40  factories,  in  which  from  7000  to  8000 
hands  are  employed.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  cloths  (for  uniforms,  Ac.),  which  range  from  30  to  65  francs 
an  elL  Of  late  yean  coarser  cloths,  cassimeres,  fancy  goods  for  trowsers, 
mantles,  Ac.,  are  also  made.  There  are  also  several  woollen-yarn 
factories,  large  tan-yards,  bleaching  establishments,  card  factories, 
(team-engine  and  mill-work  factories,  dye-houses,  brick-works,  Ac., 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  wood,  charcoal,  flax,  wool,  teazles,  Ac. 
Richard  Cojur  de  Lion  gave  Louviers  in  exchange  for  the  domain  of 
Andelys  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whose  successors  held  the 
seignory  of  the  town  with  the  title  of  count  till  the  first  French 
revolution.  Louviers  was  taken  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  twenty- 
six  days  by  Henry  V.  in  1418.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  besieged  it  in 
1431,  and  after  a  stout  defence,  which  lasted  twenty-three  weeks,  the 
town  was  taken  and  its  walls  and  principal  buildings  were  demolished. 
Gaillon,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Louviers,  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railroad,  has 
2596  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  carpets,  cotton-yarn,  striped  and 
checked  calicoes,  Ac.  The  castle  of  Gaillon,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  from  the  time  of  St  Louis,  to  the 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  was  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  style  in  1515  by 
Cardinal  Amboise.  This  building  having  been  injured  and  in  port 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1703,  was  soon  after  restored.  It  was  sold  at 
the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and  partially  demolished.  A 
beautiful  portico  which  separated  the  first  and  second  courts  of  the 
castle  was  removed  stone  by  stone,  and  reconstructed  in  Paris  in  the 
court  of  the  Palaia-des-Beaux-Arts,  of  which  it  forms  the  grandest 
ornament  The  castle,  which  now  retains  few  features  of  its  former 
magnificence,  was  fitted  up  in  1812  as  a  central  house  of  detention 
for  the  convict*  of  the  departments  of  Euro,  Eure-et-Loir,  Seine- 
Inforienre,  Orne,  and  Somme.  Pitubvurg  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  south- 
west of  Louviers,  and  has  2105  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cotton, 
and  trade  in  corn,  coarse  linen,  wool,  and  cattle.  There  are  here  the 
remains  of  a  fine  old  Norman  castle,  rich  (as  almost  every  spot  in  this 
part  of  France  is)  in  traditions  connected  with  English  history. 
Henry  I.  of  England  took  and  burnt  the  castle  in  111  8;  on  Henry's  death 
the  Norman  barons  assembled  here  and  resolved  to  support  Stephen's 
chum  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  castle  of  Neubourg  also  the 
marriage  of  Marguerite  of  France  with  the  eldest  sou  of  Henry  II. 
was  celebrated.  The  proximity  of  the  castle  brought  much  trouble 
and  many  a  siege  upon  the  town.  The  remains  of  the  castle  were 
fitted  up  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Marquis  de 
Sourdiac,  lord  of  Neubourg,  as  a  theatre,  in  which  the  first  attempts 
at  French  opera  were  made  by  the  representation  of  the  'Toison  d'Or,' 
of  Pierre  Corneille.  In  the  same  theatre  in  more  recent  times,  all 
the  handsome  women  and  pretty  girls  of  all  ranks  from  the  adjacent 
part*  of  Normandy  used  to  assemble  at  a  ball  given  on  the  feast  of 
St  Paul  in  every  year.  The  plain  of  Neubourg  is  entirely  devoid  of 
water-courses,  it  is  very  fertile  in  corn ;  some  clumps  of  tree*  left 
here  and  there  tend  in  some  degree  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its 
scenery.  Neubourg  is  the  birthplace  of  M.  Dupont  de  1'Eure,  the 
distinguished  French  legislator  and  politician.  Pont-de-TA.  rche,  a 
station  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railroad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
which  u  here  again  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  22  arches,  has  1687 
inhabitants,  who  trade  in  timber,  cattle,  fruit-trees,  Ac.  The  tide 
•Mend*  the  Seine  as  far  as  this  town.  Pont-de-I' Arcbe  owes  its  origin 
to  Charles  le  Chauvo,  who  erected  here  a  palace,  in  which  he  convened 
councils,  held  assemblies  of  hi*  nobles,  and  drew  up  edict* :  he  also 
built  a  bridge,  defended  by  a  citadel,  from  which  the  name  of  the 


the  town  yet  remain  flanked  by  circular  towers.  The  bridge  is  a 
picturesque  object,  with  mills  in  some  part  of  its  length,  and  a  lock 
undrr  one  of  the  arches  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  A.D.  1190,  by  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  in  pursuance  of 
a  TOW  which  he  bad  made  when  nearly  lost  in  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Seine.  The  church  of  Pon^de-l'Arche,  though  much  dilapidated, 
U  a  fine  building  in  the  decorated  gothic  style ;  it  has  some  rich 
carvinu,  and  handsome  painted  window*. 

8.  Of  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  I^ei-A  ndelyt,  stands 
in  the  territory  of  the  Norman  Vexin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  population  of  5345,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  cotton  hosiery,  linen,  pipes,  saboU,  woollen  and 
cotton  yarn,  and  leather.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  Pttit- 
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drand-Antlrly.  Petit- Andely  stands  close  to  the  Seine, 
which' is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
A  large  hospital,  which  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Penthiovre  in  1784, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  an  ancient  inn  built  of  wood,  and  called 
jrand-Cerf,  are  the  most  remarkable  object*  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Orand-Andely  is  about  half  a  mile  inland ;  it  has  a  very  ancient 
jothic  church  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
.he  16th  century  in  the  houae  called  La  Grande  Maison,  now  used  as 
a  granary.  Orand-Andely,  the  more  ancient  part,  sprung  up  round 
an  abbey  for  nuns,  founded  hero  in  A.D.  611  by  Sainte  Clotilde,  the 
wife  of  Clovis,  whose  holy  well  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  abbey  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  in  884,  but  was 
soon  after  rebuilt  The  abbey  church,  which  was  early  made  colle- 
riate,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  it*  stained-gloss  windows. 
Jn  an  eminence  above  the  town  stand  the  still  majestic 
ruins  of  Coaur-de-Lion's  famous  fortress  of  Chateau  Gaillard.  The 
Duilding  of  the  castle  gave  origin  to  Petit-Andely.  The  Chateau 
3aillard  was  founded  by  Richard  in  1195,  after  his  return  from 
Palestine.  It  became  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  France ;  its  walla 
were  8  feet  thick,  and  it  was  defended  by  17  massive  towers.  Cojur 
dp  Lion  died  in  this  castle.  Philippe  August*  took  it  in  1203  after  an 
eight  months'  siege.  In  1314  it  became  the  prison  of  Marguerite  and 
Blanche,  the  daughters-in-law  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  were  declared 
guilty  of  adultery  :  Blanche  spent  seven  years  in  it;  Marguerite  was 
strangled  after  being  imprisoned  two  years.  David  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  found  an  asylum  in  Chateau  Gaillnrd  in  1334,  and  in  1356 
Charles  the  Bad  was  shut  up  in  it.  The  English,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  took  the  fortress  in  1418,  and  held  it  till  1449,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  French.  Henri  IV.  took  it  in  1689 ;  but 
it  was  soon  after  recovered  by  the  party  of  the  League,  who  held  it 
till  1591.  Henri  IV.  had  it  entirely  dismantled  ;  the  keep  alone  was 
spared,  which  however  was  partly  demolished  in  1616  by  order  of 
Louis  XIII.  From  the  Cdte-des-dcux-AmanU,  a  hill  which  stands 
above  the  village  of  Amfreville,  near  the  junction  of  the  Andelle  with 
the  Seine,  and  connected  with  which  there  is  an  interesting  local 
tradition,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Normandy,  comprising 
the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  aud  the  Andelle,  the  towns  of 
Louviers  and  Elbeuf,  with  numerous  bridged,  old  castles,  forests, 
factories,  and  villages.  Villitrt,  a  small  place  near  Les-Audelys,  was 
the  birthplace  of  N.  Poussin.  Gitort,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Epto, 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a 
castle,  the  keep  and  a  tower  of  which  ore  still  standing.  The  inclosure 
of  the  castle  ia  used  as  a  market-place ;  the  ditch  is  planted  with 
trees  and  forms  a  promenade.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Gervais 
and  St  Protois,  dates  from  the  13th  century,  but  having  been  often 
repaired  it  presents  various  styles;  the  portal  is  in  the  renaissance 
style,  and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Normandy.  The  interior 
contains  a  curious  monument,  on  which  the  representation  of  a  dead 
body  is  sculptured  in  marble.  The  town  has  3624  inhabitants,  some 
cotton-spinning  and  bleaching  establishments,  tan-yards,  and  breweries. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  copper  and  zinc  works.  PUury-tur-AndcUe, 
a  mere  hamlet  in  1830,  has  now  a  population  of  1065,  cotton  factories, 
print-works,  and  brick  and  limo  kilns.  Liont-la-Ftrlt,  14  miles  N. 
from  Les-Andelys,  is  built  round  and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle 
in  which  William  Longsword  died  and  William  the  Bastard  spent 
part  of  his  youth.  There  was  a  town  here  in  Roman  times.  The 
population  is  1524. 

4.  In  the  fourth  orrondissement  the  chief  town,  Bernay,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charentonne,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  a  college,  savings  bank,  and  6871  inhabitants.  Judith 
de  Bretagne,  Richard  ll.'s  queen,  had  this  town  as  part  of  her  dowry, 
and  founded  on  abbey  in  it  The  abbey-church,  the  nave  of  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  severe  simplicity  and  unadorned  elegance,  is  now 
used  as  a  corn  and  linen  market  In  the  abbey-buildings  the  sub- 
prefect  and  the  mayor  reside,  and  the  courts  of  justice  are  held.  The 
other  important  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Sainte-Croix  and  De-la- 
Couture,  the  college  and  the  hospital.  The  town  was  fortified  in  the 
13th  century,  and  was  then  a  place  of  importance  for  its  market,  its 
fairs,  and  it*  woollen  manufactures.  It  was  often  taken  in  the  wan 
between  the  French  and  English.  The  fortifications  were  demolished 
in  1589.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Bernay  are  woollen-cloth;  but 
flannels,  tape,  linen,  leather,  Ac.,  are  made.  There  are  also  dye-houses 
and  bleaching  establishments,  and  a  good  trade  in  corn,  cider,  iron, 
paper,  hides,  and  cattle.  One  of  the  greatest  horse-fain  in  France  is 
held  here  during  the  fifth  week  of  I<ent  Jkaumont-le- Roger,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rille,  and  near  the  fine  forest  of  Beaumont,  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  castle,  which  was  for  centuries  an  object  of 
contention  with  the  Normans,  French,  and  English,  but  which  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  town  ban  cloth-factories,  bleach-works,  glass-works,  and 
2063  inhabitants.  Of  the  cattle,  which  was  originally  built  about 
1040,  there  are  scarcely  any  remains ;  but  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
height  on  which  it  stood  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  on  ancient  abbey. 
Ilrionnr,  N.E.  of  Bernay,  an  ancient  town  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Rille,  has  3098  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broad-cloth,  oil,  and 
cotton-yarn.  Four  Roman  roads  met  at  Brionne :  some  Roman 
remains  are  seen  in  the  adjacent  forest  The  Norman  castle  that  for- 
merly commanded  the  town  is  now  in  ruins.  Jiroglie,  S.W.  of  Bernay, 
is  a  small  place  of  1024  inhabitants,  from  which  the  Due  de  Broglie 
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takes  his  title,  and  near  which  he  has  a  large  mansion  surrounded  by 
a  fine  park.  Broglie  was  formerly  called  Chambraie. 

5.  Of  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Pont-Audemer,  40 
miles  N.W.  from  Evreux,  is  prettily  situated  on.  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rille,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
wet  ditches.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built,  and  kept  clean  by 
running  streams.  The  town  has  public  baths,  a  small  theatre,  and 
5497  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery,  glue,  harness,  and  cotton- 
yarn  ;  it  has  40  tan-yards,  12  currieries,  and  12  establishments  for 
dressing  sheep-skins  and  glove-leather.  There  is  also  some  trade  in 
corn,  cider,  flax,  hides,  &c.  Beuzeville,  W.  of  Pont  Audemer,  has 
brick-kilns,  oil-mills,  and  2610  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  corn,  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  for  the  sale  of  which  large  fairs  are  held.  CormeMes, 
near  the  Calonne,  a  feeder  of  the  Touque,  on  the  old  Roman  road  from 
Lisieux  to  Lillebonne,  has  1373  inhabitants.  Quillebceuf,  on  a  pro- 
montory which  juts  out  into  the  Seine,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which 
stands  its  massive  church-tower  and  lighthouse,  is  a  small  place  of 
only  1447  inhabitants.  The  port  of  Quilleboeuf  is  important  as  a  place 
of  anchorage  for  large  vessels  making  for  Rouen,  which  here  unload 
part  of  their  cargoes ;  and  as  a  station  for  pilots,  who  are  indispen- 
sable to  guide  ships  through  the  shifting  sandbanks  in  this  part  of 
the  river.  Henri  IV.  threw  some  fortifications  round  Quilleboeuf, 
granted  it  several  privileges,  and  called  it  Jfenriqueville,  intending  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  Havre.  The  bore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  is 
observed  to  great  advantage  from  this  place.  [BoRE  ;  SEINE.]  Routot 
and  t-'.-George's-du-Viilvre  are  small  places  of  a  little  over  1000 
inhabitants  each,  which  give  name  to  the  other  cantons. 

The  'lepartment  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  is  comprised 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Rouen,  and  belongs  to  the 
2nd  Military  Division,  of  which  Rouen  is  head-quarters. 

(Dictitmnaire  df  fa  France  ;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1853.) 

EURE-ET-LOIR,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Eure,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  Loiret  and 
Loir-et-Cher,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Orne.  The 
department  extends  from  47°  57'  to  48°  56'  N.  Lit,  and  from  0°  47' 
to  2°  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  68  miles;  its  breadth 
varies  from  57  to  36  miles.  The  area  is  2208'7  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  294,892;  which  gives  133'51  to  the  square 
mile,  being  41'20  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

It  is  formed  out  of  portions  of  the  old  provinces  of  Orldanais  and 
Maine.  The  districts  of  Orldanais  included  in  the  department  are — 
£eauce,  which  covers  all  the  east  and  part  of  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  portion  of  which  about  the  city  of  Chartres  took  the  name 
of  Chartrain ;  and  Dunoit  in  the  south-west,  of  which  Chateau-Dun 
was  the  capital.  The  west  of  the  department,  including  the  arron- 
dissement of  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Dreux,  consists 
of  a  part  of  Ifaut-Perche  and  Perche-Thimerais,  districts  of  Maine,  which 
had  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and  Chftteau-Neuf  for  their  respective  capitals. 

The  department  lies  high  upon  the  watershed  between  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  English  Channel.  The  surface  is  in  general  level,  the 
Beauce  districts  (which  include  part  of  the  plateau  of  Orldans)  consist 
of  high  and  extensive  plains  destitute  of  watercourses,  springs,  and 
trees  ;  but  the  south  and  west  of  the  department  are  more  diversified, 
and  present  hills,  well-watered  valleys,  and  in  some  places  ponds  and 
marshes.  The  city  of  Chartres  which  stands  on  the  plain  of  Beauce 
is  5 1 7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  points  in  the 
department  exceed  this  but  little.  The  department  takes  its  name  from 
the  two  rivers  that  drain  it — the  Eure  described  in  last  article,  and  the 
Loir  which  rises  in  the  department  and  drains  its  south-western 
districts,  receiving  the  Thironne,  the  Ozanne,  the  Conie,  and  the  Yere. 
[LoiR-ET-CHER.]  The  only  other  river  is  the  Huisne,  or  Huine,  a  feeder 
of  the  Sarthe,  which  just  enters  the  west  of  this  department  and  passes 
Nogcnt-le-Rotrou.  [ORNE.]  None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  in  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  but  their  water  power  is  made  to  drive  the 
machinery  of  a  large  number  of  corn  and  other  mills.  A  canal  from 
Pontgouin  to  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon  connects  the  upper  part  of 
the  Eure  at  Pontgouin  with  the  lower  part  of  the  same  river  at 
Maintenon.  The  canal  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  aqueduct  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  the 
design  was  given  up ;  and  the  aqueduct,  a  vast  pile,  is  fast  going  to  decay. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  department  lies  on  the  chalk  that  sur- 
rounds the  basin  of  Paris,  the  south-eastern  district  is  occupied  by 
the  formations  that  overlie  the  chalk.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
clayey,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand  :  in  some  parts  the  clay  is 
mixed  with  a  calcareous  earth,  in  others  with  large  flints.  In  the  west 
and  south-west  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  hungry  sand  covered  witli 
heath  and  furze,  the  ashes  of  which  are  used  for  manure.  The  land 
in  all  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  wheat.  The  corn  produced  in  these 
districts  (and  especially  that  grown  in  the  Chartrain)  is  of  the  best 
quality  ;  it  ig  for  the  most  part  sent  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  Beauce 
having  been  at  all  times  considered  the  granary  of  that  capital.  The 
corn  market  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  France.  In 
the  Perche  districts,  the  culture  of  bread-stuffs  is  joined  to  that  of 
applia  for  making  cider,  which  is  more  agreeable  than  the  cider  of 
Normandy,  but  not  so  strong.  Here  the  fields  are  divided  by  hedge- 
rows, and  the  country  having  vineyards  on  the  hill  sides,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  trees,  is  called  the  '  covered  country'  to  distin"-uisa 
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it  from  the  bare  plains  of  Beauce.  The  produce  of  Perche  is  sold  in 
Chateau-Dun  which  has  a  large  corn  market.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  leguminous  plants,  onions,  teazles,  weld,  flax,  hemp,  &c., 
are  grown.  Hops  grow  spontaneously  in  some  districts  of  this  depart- 
ment. Oak  and  birch  are  the  prevailing  trees  of  the  forests.  Horses 
well  adapted  for  posting  are  bred  by  the  farmers  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
highlands  of  Perche.  Horned  cattle  are  deficient  in  numbers,  owing 
to  the  small  extent  of  grass  land ;  sheep  valued  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  numerous  and  abundant.  Of  game 
there  are  hares,  rabbits,  red  and  gray  partridges,  plovers,  lapwings, 
&c.  The  rivers  contain  carp,  trout,  pike,  and  crayfish. 

The  villages  and  hamlets  of  Beauce  are  built  of  clay  and  thatched, 
and  are  in  general  far  apart.  In  Perche  they  are  built  of  clay  and 
stone,  and  covered  with  tiles,  staves,  or  sometimes  with  heath ;  but  in 
this  district  the  hamlets  are  very  numerous.  The  people  of  the  plains 
are  called  Beaucerons ;  the  people  of  Perche  are  called  Percherons. 
The  peasants  of  both  districts  commonly  wear  the  blouse  and  the 
heavy  sabots.  The  costume  of  the  women  of  Perche  is  neat  and 
picturesque;  the  women  of  Beauce,  though  clothed  in  more  costly 
stuffs,  are  not  distinguished  for  taste  in  their  costume.  In  the  Beauca 
district  the  peasant  women  work  in  the  fields. 

The  department  is  essentially  agricultural,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  arrondissement  of  Dreux,  in  which  the  manufactures  are  very 
important.  The  number  of  wind-  and  water-mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  is  684,  and  400  of  these  are  driven  by  the  waters  of  the  Eure 
and  the  Loir.  Along  the  course  of  the  Avre  or  Aure  in  the  arrou- 
dissement  of  Dreux  there  are  important  paper-mills  belonging  to  the 
Messrs.  Firruin-Didot.  There  are  also  numerous  other  paper-mills, 
tanning-  and  fulling-mills,  cider-mills,  cotton-spinning  factories,  several 
iron  blast-furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries  (which  are  supplied  with  ore 
partly  from  the  mines  of  this  department,  and  partly  Irorn  those  of 
Eure),  and  526  factories  and  workshops  of  different  kinds.  Besides  the 
articles  indicated,  flannel,  serge,  drugget,  nails,  blankets,  linen,  sieves, 
and  woollen  hosiery  are  manufactured  and  exported.  A  great  number 
of  caps  are  knitted  of  the  fine  wool  of  Beauce  or  of  Spain,  and  sent  to 
Orleans,  where  they  are  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  The  imports  are  wine,  brandy,  timber, 
wool,  cloth,  colonial  produce,  &c.  Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the 
north-west  of  the  department.  Stone,  marble,  granite,  and  gypsum 
are  quarried.  Lime  is  burned.  Marl  is  very  abundant,  and  is  used 
for  manure.  Brick-earth  and  potters'-clay  aro  found.  Peat  is  dug 
for  fuel  in  the  iron  districts  at  the  source  of  the  Blaise,  a  feeder  of 
the  Eure,  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Chartres,  and  in  the  park  of  Ferte'-Vidame. 

The  surface  measures  1,413,575  acres.  Of  arable  land  there  are 
1,075,634  acres,  of  grass  Jand  55,801  acres,  of  woods  and  forests 
138,918  acres,  of  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gardens,  14,782  acres,  of 
vineyards  12,605  acres,  and  of  heath  and  marsh  land  13,900  acres. 
The  amount  of  wheat  exported  to  Paris  and  Orleans  from  the  Beauce 
district  alone  in  ordinary  years  is  412,500  quarters.  The  annual 
produce  of  wine  is  only  2,332,000  gallons ;  it  is  all  of  ordinary  quality 
and  consumed  at  home.  Of  cider  the  ordinary  produce  is  about 
3,850,000  gallons. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  8  national  and  7  departmental  roads. 
The  Paris-Orleans  railroad  runs  for  some  miles  along  the  south- 
eastern boundary.  The  Paris-Brest  railroad  crosses  the  centre  of 
the  department,  passing  through  Chartres,  La-Loupe,  and  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou;  thus  far  the  road  is  open.  From  Nogent  the  line  runs 
south-west  to  Le-Mans  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  whence  another 
line  running  northward  to  Caen  is  met  by  a  branch  from  La-Loupe 
between  Alenjon  and  Seez. 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  the  temperature  is  not  subject  to  sudden 
changes.  The  heat  of  summer  ia  seldom  oppressive ;  the  winters  are  cold 
and  dry;  fogs  are  not  unfrequent;  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls  in  the 
winter ;  and  the  crops  often  sutler  from  hailstorms.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  east  and  west.  The  west  wind  blows  at  times  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  carry  sea-birds  into  the  middle  of  the  plains  of  Beauce. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Chartres 
2.  Chateau-Dun        .     . 
3.  Dreux      . 

4.  Nogent-le-Rotrou     . 

8 
5 
7 
4 

1C6 

80 
132 
54 

111,517 
65,185 
71,208 
46,022 

Total 

24 

432 

294,892 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  has  Chartres  for  its  chief  town,  which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article.  [CHARTRES.]  Among  the  other  towns 
we  notice  briefly  the  following,  with  the  remark  that  the  population  iu 
every  case  is  that  of  the  commune.  Auneau  is  a  small  place  E.  of 
Chartres,  with  some  hosiery  manufactures  and  1652  inhabitants. 
J}retigny.f  ?,  village  5  miles  S.E.  from  Chartres,  gave  name  to  the  treaty 
(136^  by  which  Edward  III.  resigned  his  claim  to  the  throue  of 
i'rance,  but  obtained  the  independent  sovereignty  of  all  the  south- 
west of  France,  from  the  Loir  to  the  Pyrcnues,  and  by  virtue  of 
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which  John  1 1.,  king  of  France,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Poitien,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  the  cession  of  all  the  possession* 
of  the  PUutagenet*  in  the  north  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  territory  round  Calais.  The  chateau  in  which  the  treaty  was 
signed  U  now  used  as  a  barn.  The  plain  on  which  the  English  army 
was  encamped  was  in  memory  of  this  peace  immediately  exempted 
from  tithes,  and  this  exemption  continued  till  the  suppression  of 
tithe*  at  the  first  French  revolution.  Courriilf,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  the  Eure,  11  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Chartres,  ha*  a 
population  of  1547.  Near  it  is  the  fine  old  castle  of  VUlebon,  in 
which  Sully  died  in  1641.  The  chateau  of  Villebon  which  is  built  in 
the  castellated  gothic  style  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  structures  of 
its  age  in  France.  Tho  principal  facade  is  broken  into  three  divisions, 
three  lights  high,  by  four  massive  but  elegant  round  towers,  crowned 
by  projecting  crenellated  parapet*.  On  the  opposite  front  are  three 
aimilar  towers.  A  wide  wet  ditch  crossed  by  a  drawbridge  encircles 
the  building,  some  of  the  apartment*  in  which  remain  in  the  same 
state  a*  when  the  Duke  of  Sully  occupied  them,  d'atlanlo*,  N.I'.,  of 
Chartrea,  has  a  large  corn-market  and  a  remarkably  fine  gothic  church, 
which  date*  from  the  12th  century:  population,  1454.  Of  its  old 
fortifications  (for  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  occupied  more  than 
once  by  the  English  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century)  there 
remain  only  a  tower  and  a  gateway.  Illitri  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lou-,  has  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle,  and  2916  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  broadcloth,  blankets,  hosiery,  leather,  tiles,  and  bricks. 
Jaitrillt,  a  small  place  near  the  Paris  -  Orleans  railroad,  has  1086 
inhabitant*.  Toury  on  the  same  railway  has  a  population  of  1250. 
The  keep  of  its  old  castle  still  remains.  Maintenon,  12  miles  by 
railway  N.E.  from  Chartres,  is  a  well-built  town  at  the  junction  of  the 
Voiae  and  the  Eure,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  castellated  residence, 
originally  built  by  Philippe  Auguste,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  The  castle  was  the  residence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Louis  XIV.'s  wife  or  mistress.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  aqueduct  commenced  by  Louis  XIV.  to  bring  the  waters 
of  the  Eure  to  Versailles.  A  great  portion  of  the  works  were  demo- 
lished by  Louis  XV.,  who  wanted  the  materials  to  build  the  castle  of 
Crecy  near  Dreux,  for  his  mistress  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour. 
•  There  are  a  well-preserved  Roman  camp  and  several  Druidical  monu- 
ments near  this  town.  The  chateau  of  Maintenon  belongs  to  the 
De  Noailles  family,  and  is  in  a  state  of  complete  repair.  Vortt,  12  miles 
from  Chartres,  has  1283  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  caps  and  gloves. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  ClUltcau-Dun, 
stands  in  48°  4'  11"  N.  Ut,  1°  20'  20"  K.  long.,  on  a  hill  above  the 
Loir,  which  flows  in  two  arms  through  a  narrow  valley  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility,  shut  in  by  hills  which  are  covered  with  vines  and 
plantations.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 723, 
anil  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan.  The  streets  are  all  straight, 
and  abut  in  a  spacious  square  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  the 
whole  town  can  be  seen.  The  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of  which 
was  built  in  935  by  Thiboult  lo  Tricheur,  is  a  remarkable  structure  ; 
from  it  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood.  ChAteau-Dun  has  6680  inhabitants,  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  a  college,  public  library,  and  some  important  manufac- 
tures of  blanket*  and  leather.  Bannerol,  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
with  2671  inhabitants,  stands  N.E.  of  Chateau-Dun.  A  little  way  out 
of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Chartres  is  seen  the  Chateau  of  Condreaux, 
once  the  residence  of  Marshal  Ney.  There  is  a  large  dolman  in  a 
prostrate  condition  a  little  east  of  the  town.  Srou,  on  the  Ozanne,  a 
feeder  of  the  Loir,  has  2444  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen, 
serge,  neves,  tiles,  and  weaving  gear.  There  are  deep  marl-pit*  near 
Brou.  floyrt,  south  of  Chateau-Dun  on  the  Loir,  has  beet-root  sugar 
manufactories,  and  2324  inhabitants.  Near  Cloyes  is  Courtalin,  a 
village  in  which  market*  are  held  hi  Urge  covered  buildings.  There 
is  hen  a  fine  chateau  belonging  to  the  Montmoreucies,  and  built  in 
the  15th  century.  Orgira,  a  small  place  16  miles  E.  from  ChAteau- 
Dun,  give*  name  to  a  large  forest  in  which  there  i*  a  vast  quarry 
that  furnished  stone  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Chartres.  This  quarry 
became  the  retreat  of  a  desperate  band  of  robbers  from  1797  to  1800. 

S.  Of  the  third  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  Dreux,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [DRBDX.]  Antt,  in  the  north-east 
of  the  department,  and  hi  a  neighbourhood  rich  in  historical  assocU- 
0M,  stands  on  tl,p  rfRht  bunk  of  the  F.ure,  and  has  1409  inhabitants. 
The  castle  and  lordship  of  Anet,  after  paining  through  many  noble 
and  royal  band*,  was  given  by  Charles  VII.  to  Pierre  de  Bn5z«5  in 

149,  to  recompense  him  for  his  aid  hi  driving  the  English  out  of 
Normandy.  Louis  de  Brcz,:,  Pierre's  grandson,  had  for  his  second 
wife  Diane  de  Poiticn.,  who  in  her  widowhood  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  Henri  II.  In  1552,  by  Henri's  orders,  Philibert  Delorme 
built  at  Anet  a  chateau  for  Diane,  which  for  iU  imposing  architecture, 
richne»  of  decoration,  for  pfctunsquenesi  of  site,  and  the  elegance 
and  TtrMd  beauty  of  it*  grounds,  was  unequalled  in  France.  This 
ca«UUaUd  mansion  wa*  demolish*!  in  the  wild  havoc  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  One  win*  ha*  been  watoitH  ;  the  principal  facade 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  under  the  Consulate,  and  re-er^ted  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  beautiful  monument  r-f  Diane  de 
,  which  was  of  black  marble  and  surmounted  by  a  SwSue  of 
1  beauty,  had  been  disperse.)  in  fragment,  among  t£« 
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of  Orleans  in  1816  to  Dreux,  where  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal 
dispel.  (TiAltau-titirf,  a  well-built  town  in  the Perche  district,  stand* 
near  a  large  forest  S.  W.  of  Dreux,  and  has  1 352  inhabitant*.  Near  to 
it  westward  is  l>ig*y.  with  a  copulation  of  1283.  Perit-  VidaiM,  a 
small  place,  dewrves  mention  for  iU  fine  old  castle  and  park,  and  for 
iU  mineral  spring.  fiogaU-U-Rn,  S.8.E.  of  Druux,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eure,  has  1336  inhabitants.  Philippe  de  Valoi*  died  here  in 
1850.  In  the  abbey-church  of  the  abbey  of  Coulombs,  which  wa* 
founded  in  1028,  and  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Nogent-le-Hoi,  was  formerly  the  monument  of  Jacques  de  Brew!  and 
Charlotte  of  France,  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  and  Agnes 
Sorel.  Senonehft,  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  Urge  forest  near  the  source 
of  the  Blaise,  has  steam-engine  factories,  iron-foundries,  and  smelting 
furnaces.  The  inhabitants  number  1973,  and  trade  in  Umber,  char- 
coal, and  lime. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Nogeni-lt-Rotrvu, 
which  takes  its  distinctive  designation  from  Kotrou,  a  count  of  Perche. 
It  stands  in  the  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Huisue,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  ancient  gothic 
castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  Sully.  The  town  is  in  general  well 
built ;  in  the  interior  there  is  a  square  formed  of  good  houses  and 
lined  with  fine  trees,  which  inclose  a  largo  space  of  greensward,  and 
afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  It  has  throe  churchen,  one  of  which 
named  St-Laureut  dates  from  the  llth  century,  three  hospitals,  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manu- 
factures, and  6929  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  serge,  drugget, 
cotton-yarn,  and  leather.  There  are  dye-houses  and  fulling-mills,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town  several  mills  are  driven  by  the  water*  of 
a  cascade  formed  by  the  little  river  Arcise,  a  feeder  of  the  Huiane. 
The  town  trades  also  in  linen,  hump,  clover-seed,  hay,  and  straw. 
Sully's  tomb  in  the  chapel  of  the  HOtel-Dieu,  on  which  there  is  a  long 
eulogistic  inscription,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  revolution,  but  hid 
bones  were  torn  out  of  their  resting-place  and  dispersed.  In  1428 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  seized  upon  Nogent-le-Uotrou,  but  the  French 
soon  after  recovered  it,  and  threw  a  garrison  into  the  castle  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  English  army  whilst  laying  siege  to  Orleans. 
The  Karl  of  Salisbury  again  appeared,  stormed  the  town,  hung  thu 
garrison,  and  burnt  the  castle.  This  castle  was  built  in  1030 ;  it  had 
five  towers,  one  of  which  still  remains.  Autlion,  &  of  Nogent,  baa 
1584  inhabitant*.  La-Loupe,  15  miles  by  railway  N.K.  from  Nogent, 
has*  population  of  1161.  Champ  road,  a  small  place  E.  of  Nogent, 
has  iron-milieu,  iron-works,  and  peat-beds  :  population  about  1000. 

The  department  forma  the  see  of  the  I3ishop  of  Chartres,  is  com- 
prised in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Paris,  and  belongs  to 
the  1st  Military  Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters. 

(1'ii-lionnaire  de  la  Prance  ;  A nnvairt  pour  FAn  1S53.) 

KUKOl'K  is  one  of  the  great  division*  of  the  globe,  forming  tins 
north-western  part  of  the  Old  Continent,  of  which  it  occupies  a  little 
more  than  two-seventeenths ;  Asia  contains  nearly  uiue-seventeeuthH, 
and  Africa  somewhat  more  than  six-seventeenths.  The  surface  of 
Europe  contains  about  3,900,000  square  miles. 

Europe  is  separated  from  America  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  which  washe*  its  western  and  northern  shores,  and 
from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  boundary-lino  which 
divides  Europe  from  Asia  u  only  in  part  indicated  by  nature.  This 
line  runs  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  to  the  Block  Sea, 
which  is  traversed  by  it.  In  the  last  century  the  remaining  part  of 
the  line  was  drawn  through  the  Strait  of  \  enikale  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  then  along  the  river  Don  as  far  as  the  point  where  it 
approaches  nearest  to  the  river  Volga,  and  afterwards  along  thi*  river 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Kama,  it  then  followed  the  Kama  to  its 
sources  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  was  continued  along  the  crest 
of  this  range  to  the  source  of  the  Kara,  and  thence  along  that 
to  the  Gulf  of  Kara,  This  boundary-Hue  i»  now  abandoned  as  being 
too  vague,  and  another  is  substituted  for  it.  The  new  line  traverses 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus,  south  of 
Anapa ;  it  then  runs  along  the  watershed  of  this  range  east-south-cast 
to  it*  eastern  extremity,  where  it  reaches  the  Caspian  Sea  at  • 
gait,  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Absheran.  Thence  it  runs  through 
the  Caspian  Sen,  which  it  leaves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural,  whose 
course  it  follows  up  to  it*  sources  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Tho 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  river  Kara  constitute  the  remainder  of  this 
boundary-line. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  European  continent  is  Cap 
Kvn.  in  71  G'  N.  Ut ;  North  Cape,  in  71°  10*  N.  Ut,  i*  on  an  island 
called  Magcrue.  The  most  southern  point*  are  Punu  <lu  Tarifa  in 
Spain  (36"  N.  Ut),  and  Cape  Matapan  (36°  17'  N.  Ut)  in  Greece.  The 
most  western  points  are — Cane  St  Vincent  (9°  W.  long.),  Cape  Koca 
(9°  28'  W.  long.),  and  Cape  Finisterre  (9"  27'  W.  long.).  The  most 
eastern  point  is  hi  the  Ural  Mountains,  west  of  Kkatarinburg 
(60°  20'  K.  long.).  But  some  of  the  islands  extend  farther  south  and 
west  than  the  continent.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  inland  of 
( '.in. lin  is  34°  55'  N.  lat  The  Blasket  islands  on  the  west  of  Ireland 
!!>•  in  10'  5'  W.  long.  Cape  Fugleberg  in  Iceland  is  near  25'  W.  long., 
.•mil  (lie  most  western  of  the  Azores,  Corvo  and  Floras,  31°  W.  long. 
The  most  northern  extremity  of  Nowaya  Szcmlia  is  about  77°  N.  lat 
A.  straight  lino  drawn  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Europe,  does  not  much  exceed  3000  miles  ;  and  another,  drawn  from 
Cape  Matapan  to  Cape  Nord  Kyn,  is  2400  miles  long. 

As  every  part  of  Europe  is  described  in  the  ENGLISH  CTCLOP.SDIA 
under  the  natural  or  political  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all  the 
more  important  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  other  great  physical 
features  hare  separate  articles,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  such 
descriptions  here.  All  therefore  that  we  propose  to  do  under  the 
present  heading  is,  to  give  such  a  general  notice  as  may  facilitate 
reference  to  particular  articles,  adding  any  additional  information  that 
would  not  readily  find  a  place  under  the  separate  headings. 

Physical  Geography. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Europe 
consist  of  an  immense  plain  ;  the  remainder  is  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  hilly.  The  plain  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent, 
and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  countries  extend  along  its  western  and 
southern  shores.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the  plain  extends  across 
the  whole  continent  from  south  to  north,  from  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  width  it  extends  in  this  part  of  the  continent  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  26°  E.  long.  To  the  west  of  this  meridian  it 
terminates  on  the  north  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Scandinavia ;  on  the  south  it  continues  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  even  farther  west  to  the 
shores  of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If  small  eminences 
are  not  taken  into  account,  it  may  even  be  said  to  continue  in  a  south- 
west direction  through  Belgium  and  the  northern  parts  of  France  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  it  terminates  between  Paris  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  portion  of  the  plain  west  of  the  meridian  of 
26°  is  narrowed  on  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  other 
ranges  which  are  connected  with  them.  Towards  the  eastern  part  it 
extends  over  10  degrees  of  latitude,  but  in  its  progress  towards  the 
west  it  becomes  gradually  narrower  till  its  mean  breadth  does  not 
exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude,  except  where  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
joins  it.  Along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  it  is  still  narrower. 

By  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  European  Plain  and  the  Baltic 
(which  may  be  considered  as  its  lowest  part,  being  covered  with  water), 
the  mountain  regions  which  constitute  the  western  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent are  divided  into  two  separate  systems.  To  the  north  lies  the 
system  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  to  the  south  what  we  shall 
here  call  the  South  European  Mountain  System.  The  island  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  these  mountain 
systems. 

The  Gre.it  Plain  occupies  about  2,500,000  square  miles  ;  the  South 
European  Mountain  region,  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  South 
Europe  from  Cape  La  Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  presents  a  surface  more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  China  perhaps  exeepted,- 
occupies  about  1,100,000  square  miles ;  and  the  Scandinavian 
Mountain  System,  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  or  Sweden  and  Norway,  about  300,000  square  miles. 
[ALPS;  APEX  NIXES;  BALKAN;  CAIIPATHIANS;  CAUCASUS;  CEVEXNES; 
JCRA  ;  PYRENEES  ;  URAL  MOUNTAINS,  &c.] 

The  coast-line  of  Europe  is  formed  alternately  by  wide  projecting 
promontories  and  deep  bays,  which  divide  them  from  one  another. 
This  peculiarity  has  led  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a  sea- 
faring life,  and  as  the  winds  and  weather  in  the  waters  that  surround 
this  continent  are  not  regulated  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  are 
•subject  to  continual  changes,  this  circumstance  has  given  to  them  that 
boldness  in  maritime  enterprise  which  forms  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  in  their  character,  and  raises  them  above  most  other  civilised 
nations  of  the  globe. 

Europe  in  fact,  considered  by  itself,  is  only  a  large  peninsula,  which 
is  further  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  peninsulas  by  the 
interior  seas  and  gulfs  which  penetrate  far  inland  into  the  main  mass 
of  the  peninsula  ;  consequently,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  it  presents 
a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  than  any  other  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  table,  which  however 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  approximation  : — : 


Surface  in 
Square  Miles. 

Coast-line  :  Miles. 

Ratio  of  one  Mile  of 
coast-line  to  area  in 
Square  Miles. 

A»U      .    . 

18,000,000 

35,000;    or  including 
the  islands,  40,000. 

500  ;  or  including  the 
islands,  420. 

Africa  .     . 
Europe 
America    . 

14,000,000 
3,800,000 
15,000,000 

16,000 
20,000 
32,000    (without    the 
coast  of  the  Arctic 

900 
190- 

470 

Sea). 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  which  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of 
Europe  are  connected  except  the  Caspian  (and  this  is  rather  to  be 
considered  aa  an  immense  inland  lake),  forms  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
between  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  island  of  Ushant ;  the  English 
Channel,  between  the  northern  coasts  of  France  and  the  southern 
coaata  of  England ;  St.  George's  Channel,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ir<  Und  ;  and  the  North  Sea,  which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway. 


The  close  seas,  which  are  united  to  the  Atlantic  by  straits,  are  the 
White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean;  with  the  latter  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  connected. 


Seas. 

Specific  Gravity 
of  its  Waters. 

Extent  in 
Square  Miles. 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof  .        .         .    . 

1-0142 

190,000 

Baltic          

White  Sea 

1-0400 

160,000 

Atlantic  Sea,  in  the  northern  hemisphere 

1-0283 

The  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  it  is  only  drained  by  two 
large  rivers,  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  occupies  a  surface  of  850,000 
square  miles,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Europe,  and  runs  with  its 
northern  boundary  along  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  lat.  The  basin  of 
the  Volga,  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  contains  an  area  of 
above  750,000  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  somewhat 
larger.  Its  area  in  Europe  is  rather  more  than  900,000  square  miles. 
The  countries  which  are  comprehended  in  the  European  part  of  its 
basin  are  drained  by  the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Don,  Kuban,  and 
their  tributaries.  The  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  nearly  equal  in  extent, 
including  the  Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  countries  which  belong  to  Europe ;  their  basin  extends  over  a 
surface  of  nearly  900,000  square  miles,  though  perhaps  none  of  its  rivers 
rise  more  than  350  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  Hue.  The 
great  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic  are  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Nie"men, 
Dtina,  Newa,  and  the  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  Scandi- 
navian range,  as  the  Tomea-Elf,  Calix-Elf,  Lulea-Elf,  Pitea-Elf, 
Scaleftea-Elf,  Umea-Elf,  Angerman-Elf,  Indals-Elf,  Liunga-Elf,  Liusua- 
Elf,  and  Dai-Elf;  and  likewise  the  Gb'tha-Elf,  and  Glommen,  which 
fall  into  the  Cattegat  and  Skageraek.  The  basin  of  the  White  Sea  is 
drained  by  the  Dwina,  the  Mezeu,  and  Petshora,  and  some  other 
smaller  rivers,  and  occupies  a  surface  of  about  400,000  square  miles. 
Though  the  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  North  Kyn  to  Cape 
Tarifa  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the  western  declivity 
of  Europe,  including  the  British  Islands,  its  basin  probably  does  not 
much  exceed  600,000  square  miles.  No  considerable  river  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  between  Cape  North  Kyn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Into  the  North  Sea  there  flow  the  Elbe,  Ems,  the  Rhine,  Schelde, 
and  of  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  the  Spey,  Tay,  Forth,  Humber, 
and  Thames ;  into  the  English  Channel  only  the  Seine ;  into  St. 
George's  Channel  the  Severn ;  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  Loire  and 
Garonne  ;  and  immediately  into  the  Atlantic  the  Clyde,  the  Shannon, 
the  Duero,  Tajo,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  The  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  the  Archipelago,  is  by  far  the  smallest  of 
all  those  which  belong  to  the  inland  seas  of  Europe,  comprehending 
only  about  250,000  square  miles.  The  largest  of  its  rivers,  the 
Rhone,  flows  only  500  miles,  including  its  bends.  The  other  rivers, 
which  are  of  a  considerable  length,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain;  the  Po 
and  Tiber  in  Italy,  and  the  rivers  of  Albania  and  the  Maritza  in 
Turkey.  All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region ; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  rise  within  the  Great  Plain, 
except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  drain  about  one-third 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  rivers  which  run  to  the  Caspian  rise 
partly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  partly  in  the 
Ural  range;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  that  drain  thj 
basin  of  the  White  Sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  east  into 
the  Baltic  rise  on  the  Great  Plain ;  those  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  south  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  region ;  and  those 
which  fall  into  it  from  the  north  descend  from  the  Scandinavian 
range. 

Climate. — The  climats  of  Europe  presents  great  differences,  if  we 
compare  it  with  that  of  those  countries  in  other  divisions  of  the 
globe,  waich  lie  within  the  same  parallels.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  is  much  colder  than 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  under  the  same  latitudes.  This  differ- 
ence is  in  some  places  equal  to  10  degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  mean  annual  heat  of  London  (51°  31'  N.  lat.)  is  nearly  50°  Fahr., 
while  at  Quebec  (46"  48'  N.  lat.)  it  hardly  exceeds  42°  Fahr.  At 
Lisbon  (38°  43'  N.  lat.)  it  is  61  J°  Fahr.,  and  at  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia  (37°  5'  N.  lat.)  only  56°  Fahr.  It  is  however  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  those  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  are  much  colder,  and  approach  in  climate  those  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  America.  At  Moscow  (55°  47'  N.  lat.)  the  mean 
annual  heat  is  not  quite  38°  Fahr.,  whilst  at  Edinburgh  (55°  58' 
N.  lat.)  it  exceeds  47°  Fahr. 

With  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  zones, 
the  northern,  the  ccmtral,  and  the  southern.  These  zones  may  be 
separated  from  one  another  by  two  lines,  of  which  the  northern 
begins  near  60°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast,  and  terminates  between 
65"  and  64"  N.  lat.  on  the  Ural  range  on  the  east;  the  southern 
commences  about  48°  N.  lat.  on  the  west,  and  terminates  on  the  east 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (45°  N.  lat.).  In  the  northern  zone 
only  two  seasons  occur,  summer  and  winter,  the  former  lasting  about 
three  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  and  the  latter  nearly  nine 
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i  are  separated  by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a 
In 


month*.    Than  • 

few  da;*,  rarely  two  week*'  duration.  In  summer  the  heat  it  very 
gnat,  and  the  vegetation  inconceivably  rapid.  The  winter  U  severe 
and  boUtcrous,  and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  snow.  In 
the  central  zone  the  four  Mason*  are  distinct,  and  the  passage  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  vice  rend,  U  very  gradual.  The  heat  i*  leu  than 
in  the  northern  lone,  and  so  U  the  cold  during  the  winter ;  itill  frost 
prevail*  during  two,  three,  or  four  months,  and  snow  is  common 
except  on  the  coasts.  In  the  southern  cone  frost  is  either  not  felt 
at  all  or  only  during  a  few  day* ;  and  snow  U  of  rare  occurrence,  or 
it  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  .lays.  Vegetation 
accordingly  is  very  little  interrupted.  But  the  countries  within  tlii« 
•on*  have  abundant  rains  during  the  lost  three  mouths  of  the  year, 
and  an  subject  to  great  and  long  droughts  in  summer.  These 
droughts  frequently  continue  for  four  or  lire  mouths,  and  in  some 
place*  occasionally  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

Inkalilanlt  and  Pulilleal  Diritioiu. — Nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Kurope  belongs  to  that  race  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  but  along  the  Ural  range,  and  at  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  a  few  nations  occur  which 
belong  to  the  Mongolian-nice ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Magyar*, 
who  inhabit  nearly  the  centre  of  Kurope  (Hungary). 

The  population  of  Europe  amounts  to  nearly  265,000,000  in 
round  numb  re.  The  Christian  religion  is  that  which  generally 
prevails.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  nearly  exclusively  professed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Portug.fl,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  also  by  the 
majority  in  France,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  are  also  numerous  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland, 


and  some  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  whole  number  of 
the  adherents  of  this  faith  it  is  calculated  may  amount  to  130,000,000. 
To  the  Greek  church  belong  the  Russians  and  the  Oreeks ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  members  of  this  church  are  dispersed  over  different  parts 
of  Turkey:  they  amount  altogether  to  about  55,000,000.  The  inlnl. it- 
ants  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  nearly  exclusively  Protest- 
ants ;  and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  form  the  great  majority  in 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  the  northern  and 
western  states  of  Germany.  In  France,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  some 
provinces  of  Russia,  Protostants  are  numerous.  The  whole  number  in 
about  65  millions.  Therd  are  Armenian*  in  Uussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey  ;  about  400,000  in  all. 

The  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  small  tribes  of  Mong..l 
origin  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  are  Mohammedans.  Tli.-ir 
number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  much  short  of  6,000,000.  Antony 
the  Laplanders  and  Samoyedcs  there  are  still  some  who  have  not 
embraced  Christianity.  The  Kalmucks  nud  the  KirghUeaare  i 
Bhuddists.  At  Astrakhan  there  ore  a  few  Hindoos.  The  Jews  are 
most  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 
Their  number  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  In  the  south-eastern 
countries  of  Europe  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  gypsies  :  it  is 
doubtful  what  their  religion  is. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
in  1854,  and  may  serve  .it  the  same  time  as  a  list  of  articles  to  which 
to  refer  for  further  particulars.  The  areas  and  population  are  given 
from  tho  latest  and  best  authorities ;  wherever  it  could  be  got  the 
population  U  from  official  documents;  where  round  numbers  are 
given  they  may  be  considered  as  approximations. 


8Ut». 

Form  of  Government. 

Area  In 
Square  miles. 

Population. 

Andorra  (Pyrenees)     
Anhalt-Hcrnburg     j 

200 
817 
307 
535 

255,7J;! 
6,891 

n,tu 

11,400 

74 

121,280 

1,524 
21,000 
18,1  ,  , 

206,851 

as 

19,294 
150 
14,830 
3,790 

3,312 
106 
1,100 
50 
430 
126 
4,  sin 
70S 
2,330 
SO 
1,480 

1,700 

13,5'JO 
2,440 
15,890 
2,395 
37,750 
108,294 
600 
2,039,03} 
49,253 
27 
29,000 
5,770 
509 
771 
970 
1,401 
208 
330 
127 
43,160 
182,541 
203,080 
15,250 
190,000 
8,545 
460 
7,520 

lll.nOII 

43,077 
80,082 
3r,,514,4Gfi 
1,350,943 
4,559,452 
4,426,202 
79,047 

27,618,044 

270,825 
2,2'JU,597 
68,150 
35,781,623 

990,373 
188,054 
1,819,253 
734,590 
854,314 
14,911 
228,000 
(1,351 
108,230 
54,  ICG 
542,763 
'  1,611 
486,1.'.  < 
7,000 
120,000 
429,060 
3,362,625 
281. 
2,908,115 
502,  Ml 

3,8i4,;;i 

16,346,625 
!-',175 
55,504,615 
4,810,735 
7,600 
4,916,084 
1,987,832 
132,849 
150,412 

IM, 

262,524 
30,220 
69,038 
60,847 
8,704,472 
14,216,219 
4,762,274 
2,392,740 
15,500,000 
1,778,021 

n,»9i 

1,733,263 

Baden     ....                            .... 

Grand  duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  legislature  of  two  chambers 
Limited  monarchy  ;  two  chambers  

Belgium          

Bremen       ......... 
Britain,  Great,  Ireland,  snd  settlements,  and  Island*  In  ) 

Republic  ;  senate  and  burgher-assembly           
Limited  monarchy  ;  two  houses  of  parliament      .... 
Duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers       .         .        .     . 
Absolute  monarchy,  with  provincial  states  having  limited  power*  | 
Monarchy  ;  two  chambers  with  limited  powers      .... 

Brunswick           ........ 

Denmark  bland*  (Including  Iceland)                              j 
France  
Frankfurt  (on  the  Main)      

Republic  ;  two  burgomasters,  senate,  and  common  council        .     . 

Heine-Cam.'!,  or  Electorate  of  Hesse     .... 
Hme-Darautadt,  or  Grand  Duchy  of  Ilesso     .        .     . 

Limited  sovereignty  ;  two  chambers    ...... 

Ionian  Islands        

Free  state  ;  with  council  and  one  chamber,  under  British  protection 

Llppe-Detmold        
I.ubeck        
Meckltnbm-fr-Schwcrin    
Mecklenburg.StrcUti  
Modena           

Principality  ;  limited,  with  one  chamber  
Republic  ;  senate  and  common  council          ..... 
Grand  duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers     .        .     . 
Grand  duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers 
Ducby  ;  absolute  sovereignty           

Montenegro    ......... 

Principality;  absolute     
Duchy;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambeis  .... 
Limited  monarchy  ;  two  chambers  .         .         .         .         .         .     . 
Grand  duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chamWra          .        . 

Netherlands  (with  Duchy  of  Luxemburg)          .         .     . 

Papal  States    ...                    

Duchy  ;  absolute          ......... 
Limited  monarchy,  with  chamber  of  representatives  .         .        .     . 
Monarchy,  with  two  chambers  having  limited  powers    . 

I'nrtniral  (Including  Madeira  and  the  Azores)  .         .     . 
Prowls       . 

Brass,  Principalities  of  . 

Knaaia,  Empire  of—  Russian  Dominion"        .         .         , 
Ruwla,  Kraplre  of—  Kligdom  of  Fnbnd    . 
Ban  Marino          ... 

Absolute  monarchy          

Sardinia          .... 

•sxony       
«a«e.Altenbor»       
flue-Cobnrg  and  (;<Mha        
IhuU'Mcrnlngcn-llildbiirghauicn      
Cair-Wi-imsr-l.ifnach          . 

Limited  inn  nureliy,  with  t»o  cl.  unUcrs           

I.  itniteil  niimarchy,  with  one  chamber  fur  each  duchy    . 
Limited  monarchy,  uilli  one  chamber       

Hcbaarabarg.Uppe         
fichwantbarff.KadoUUdt      ... 
Nchw»r*bunr-V>nder.hau«-n    .... 

Limited  monarchy,  with  one  chamber      

Grand  duchy  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  two  chambers     .        .     . 
Monarchy,  with  a  council  (consults)     
Limited  monarchy,  with  legislature          .         .         .         .         . 

Sicilies,  tb*  Two          

Spain     .......... 

Bwitterland    

Turkey        

Tuscany         
WsldKk      .                          .                 .... 
WOrtrabtrg  

Grand  duchy;  absolute  sovereignty          .        •        .         *        •     • 
Principality  ;  limited  sovereignty,  with  one  chamber    .        . 

3,793,964 

264,623,756 

EUSTATIUS,  ST. 


EVREUX. 
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We  add   a  table   of   the    mammalia  which   are  found  in  Europe 
similar  to  that  given  under  Asia,  and  from  the  same  authority. 


No.  of  species 

Whole  No. 

Whole  Xo. 

No.  of  species 

common  to 

Orders. 

of  known 

of  European 

peculiar  to 

Europe  and 

species. 

species. 

Europe. 

other  Conti- 

nents. 

I.  Quadrumana  . 

186 

1 

0 

1 

II.  Carnivora 

731 

Cl 

20 

44 

HI.  Marsupialia    . 

140 

0 

0 

0 

IV.  Hodentia 

004 

Gl 

21 

40 

V.   Edentata    .     . 

34 

0 

0 

0 

VI.  I'achydermata 

38 

1 

0 

1 

VII.  Ruminantia   . 

159 

11 

7 

7 

VIII.  Cetacea      .     . 

75 

24 

7 

17 

Total 

1967 

1C5 

55 

110 

EUSTATIUS,  ST.,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  17°  33'  N.  lat.,  C3°  3'  W.  long.,  is  a  small  rocky  island,  about 
25  miles  in  circumference,  rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  terminating  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  woods, 
having  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numerous 
wild  beasts,  and  is  perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
climate  is  in  general  healthy,  but  the  island  is  frequently  visited 
by  dreadful  thunderstorms,  and  hurricanes  which  usually  occur 
in  August  and  September.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  aided  by  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  cultivated 
the  island  to  the  very  summit,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  principal 
article  of  cultivation  is  tobacco,  but  they  grow  likewise  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  The  island  has  great  abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  rabbits, 
ami  poultry  of  all  kinds,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  but  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  This  may  be  one  ground  of  the  very  jealous  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  which  is  far  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  of  the  islands.  The  only  landing-place, 
naturally  difficult  of  access,  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  fortified  so 
as  to  render  it  impregnable ;  nor  has  anything  been  neglected  to 
render  every  part  of  the  island  equally  so.  This  island  belongs  to 
the  Dutch,  who  colonised  it  about  the  year  1600.  The  united  areas  of 
St.  Eustache  and  Curacoa  amount  to  368  square  miles ;  and  the 
united  population  of  the  two  islands  on  the  last  day  of  1852  was 
26,311.  The  Christian  population  of  St.  Eustache  included  1371 
Protestants,  175  Catholics,  and  360  Methodists.  In  Curacoa  there 
were  12,933  Catholics,  1833  Protestants,  and  758  Jews.  We  know 
not  what  amount  of  Pagan  population  belongs  to  each.  [CuRAijoA.] 

EUXINE.     [BLACK  SEA.] 

EVAUX.     [CREUSE.] 

EVENUS.     [^ETOLIA.] 

EVERGEM.     [FLANDERS,  EAST.] 

EVERSHOT.    [DORSETSHIRE.] 

EVERTON.     [LANCASHIRE.] 

EVESHAM,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  ami  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  52°  5'  N.  lat.,  1°  56' 
W.  long.,  distant  15  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Worcester,  96  miles  N.W. 
by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  109  miles  by  the  Great  Western  and 
Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Evesham  in  1851  was  4605.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Evesham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,050  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  14,338. 

Evesham,  originally  Eovesham,  was  of  some  importance  prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  An  abbey,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  founded  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  which  possessed 
numerous  endowments  and  extensive  privileges.  Clement  Lichfield, 
one  of  the  last  of  its  abbots,  built  the  isolated  tower  called  the  Abbot's 
Tower,  to  be  used  as  a  bell  tower.  It  was  erected  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  tower  is  110  feet  in  height,  and  28  feet  square  at  the 
base. 

An  ancient  stone  bridge  of  eight  arches  crosses  the  river  at  Evesham. 
The  two  principal  streets  of  Evegham  are  wide  and  clean  :  the  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  guildhall,  erected  in  the  16th 
century,  in  the  market-square,  was  repaired  by  subscription  in  1834. 
Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  town  of  late  years. 
The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style ;  the 
earliest  portion  is  of  the  13th  century.  It  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
a  very  handsome  porch.  St.  Lawrence's  church  was  in  ruins  for 
nearly  a  century  till  1837,  when  it  was  restored.  The  style  is  perpen- 
dicular. St.  Peter's  church,  Benjreworth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon, 
•was  built  in  the  13th  century.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  Weslcyan 
Methodist*,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship,  and  there 
arc  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  institute,  a  savings 


bank,  a  medical  dispensary,  and  various  charities.  The  Grammar 
school,  founded  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  and  re-founded  iu  1605  by  Prince 
Henry,  the  eldest  sou  of  James  I.,  is  free  to  none ;  the  scholars  pay  a 
small  quarterage.  The  income  from  endowment  is  142.  a  year  and  a 
house  :  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  in  1853  was  12.  At 
Bengeworth  is  a  school  founded  in  1729,  under  the  will  of  Alderman 
John  Deacle  of  London,  for  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Bengeworth, 
of  which  the  founder  was  a  native.  The  income  from  endowment  is 
256^.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  iu  1852  was  30.  The  affairs  of 
this  school  are  iu  Chancery.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are 
held.  The  vale  of  Evesham  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  numerous 
market-gardens  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  A  considerable 
amount  of  business  is  done  in  hops  and  seeds ;  there  are  corn-mills 
and  a  linseed-oil  mill.  Malting,  tanning,  and  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements  are  carried  on.  Many  females  are  employed  iu  sewing  kid- 
gloves  for  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester.  Parchment  is  made  to  some 
extent.  The  market-day  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held  on  February  2nd,  the 
Monday  after  Easter,  Whit-Monday,  and  September  21st.  The  Sep- 
tember fair  is  usually  well  supplied  with  cattle  aud  horses.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  near  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  between 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  and  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  iu  which  Montfort  was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  his 
son  fell  in  battle. 

(Nash,  Worcestershire ;  May,  History  of  Evesham;  Communication 
from  Ei'esham.) 

EVORA.     [ALEMTEJO.] 

EVRAN.     [COTES-DU-NORD.] 

EVREUX,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  in  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eure,  stands  in  a  pretty  valley  shut  in  by  hills  on  the 
north  and  south,  aud  watered  by  the  Iton,  which  flows  through  the 
town  in  three  branches,  on  its  way  to  the  Eure.  It  is  situated,  in 
49°  1'  30"  N.  lat.,  1°  9'  14"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  GO  miles  W.  from 
Paris,  and  has  11,706  inhabitants.  The  streets  of  Evreux  arc  broad  and 
neat ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  dates  from  the  llth  century,  is  a  very  imposing  cruciform 
structure,  though  it  is  not  uniform  in  style.  The  north  transept  and 
the  portal  leading  to  it  are  in  the  florid  gothic,  and  are  greatly 
admired  ;  the  west  front  is  in  the  Italian  style  ;  the  interior  is  lighted 
through  many  beautiful  painted  glass  windows,  of  which  those  of  the 
Ladye  chapel,  and  the  rose  windows  of  the  choir  and  transepts  are 
particularly  admired.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
rises  an  octagonal  tower,  built  with  cut  stone,  and  supported  on  four 
pillars.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of  open  stone- 
work of  the  most  graceful  execution.  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Thaurin, 
built  by  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  also  presents  specimens  of 
different  styles,  introduced  in  the  various  repairs  it  has  undergone  :  it 
contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Thaurin,  executed  in.  the  13th  century. 
This  church  was  originally  built  in  A.D.  660,  over  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thaurin,  first  bishop  of  Evreux,  the  chief  events  of  whose  life  are 
depicted  on  the  windows  of  the  choir.  Other  remarkable  objects  are — • 
the  clock-tower,  the  public  library,  the  botanical  garden,  the  prefect's 
residence,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  prison,  the  park,  aud  the  prome- 
nades in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  prettily  laid  out  in  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  meadows.  The  magnificent  Chateau-de-Navarre,  near 
the  town,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  on  the  site  of  a  country-house 
of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  was  the  residence  of  the  young  Pretender  pre- 
vious to  1745,  aud  of  the  Empress  Josephine  for  some  time  after  her 
divorce  from  Napoleon  ;  it  was  demolished  in  1836,  its  plantations  cut 
down,  its  streams  turned  to  drive  machinery,  aud  its  grounds  brougUt 
into  profitable  cultivation.  There  remains  however  still  a  paviliou 
named  the  little  chateau,  which  was  built  iu  1749  ou  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from  Louis  XV. 

The  town  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  two  eccle- 
siastical schools,  a  college,  primary  normal  school,  savings  bank,  &c. 
The  manufactures  are  ticking,  hosieiy,  woollen  shift's,  vinegar,  cotton- 
yarn,  leather,  &c. ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
these  a.-ticles  and  of  corn,  brandy,  cider,  perry,  liuseed-oil,  linen 
hides,  and  groceries.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which 
leaves  the  Paris-Rouen  Hue  at  Rosny,  below  Mantes,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  passes  through  Evreux.  A  branch  railway  is 
also  in  course  of  construction  to  Evreux  from  the  Vemon  station  on 
the  Paris-Rouen  line,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  the  department  of 
Eure.  [EURE.] 

Evreux  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mediolanum,  the  capital 
of  the  Aulerci  Eburoviccs.  The  name  Eb  urovices  was  afterwards  applied 
to  their  chief  city,  and  in  the  middle  ages  appears  under  the  corrupted 
Latin  forms  of  Ebi'oicai  and  Ebroas,  from  which  is  derived. Evreux. 
The  town  was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  Clovis.  In  892  the  North- 
men under  Rollo  sacked  and  plundered  it.  After  the  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  in  this  part  of  France,  Evreux  and  its  dependencies 
were  governed  by  counts,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Mont- 
fort  in  1118;  but  Henry  I.,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  that  family,  seized  Evreux  and  its  territory 
aud  erected  it  into  a  distinct  county  in  favour  of  one  of  his  natural 
sons.  Montfort  however,  aided  by  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders, 
laid  siege  to  Evreux,  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by  treason.  On. 
this  occasion  the  English  garrison  was  massacred,  aud  the  houses  and 
churches  given  up  to  pillage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 


-- 


EWRLL. 


EXMOUTH. 


On  1110)  Evreux  was  burned  by  Henry  I.,  king  of  England ;  »ml  towards 
UM  rlnM  of  the  tame  century  (in  1194  and  1199)  it  was  twice  taken 
by  Philippe  August*,  kin?  of  Franco,  who  shortly  afterward*  acquired 
permanent  poanuioii  of  it.  The  county  of  Evreux  was  be*towed  u 
an  appanage  on  a  branch  of  the*  royal  family  of  France,  which  snbse- 
qucntly  acquired  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  but  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  it  rererted  to  the  French  crown.  In  the 
wara  of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  Evreux 
wa*  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken;  in  1441  it  was  captured,  after  a 
rigorous  resistance,  by  the  French.  The  town  wu  besieged  and  taken 
by  Marshal  de  lliron  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The  castle  of 
Erreux,  which  stood  within  the  town,  was  replaced  by  a  residence  of« 
the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  erected  in  1952,  and  now  used  as  the  prefect's 
-residence.  The  clock-tower  stands  on  the  site  of  the  keep  of  the  old 


At  Vitil  f'rrttur,  a  Tillage  near  Erreux,  there  are  several  ancient 
remains,  including  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  fortifications, 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  Metliolnnum. 

(Dietiomutirt  de  la  France;  Le  Brasaeur,  ffittoire  du  Comtt 
cf/Crmw.) 

F.  \VKLL.    fScnnrr] 

F.X,  IMVF.U.     [IHvoxsmns.] 
•  IHKI  II,.     [DOBDOCNE.] 

K  X  F.TER,  Devonshire,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  city  and  connty 
in  itself,  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  in  50"  44'  N.  lot,  8"  33'  W.  long., 
distant  164  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  103  miles  by  the 
Great  Western  railway.  The  city  is  governed  by  12  aldermen  and  36 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Exeter  in  1851  was  82,818  ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
40,688.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Fur  Poor-Law  purposes  the  city  of  Exeter  is  managed  under  a 
local  net. 

Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Britons  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then  called  Caer-I»c  and  Caer-Rydh, 
the  former  derived  from  ita  situation  on  the  Ex  or  Inc,  the  latter  from 
the  red  soil  on  which  the  castle  in  built.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Isca  Dumnoniorum.  Many  coins,  small  bronze  statues  or  penates, 
tetaelated  pavements,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Alfred  the  town  was  called  Exan-Cestre  (Castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  name.  About  927  the  Cornish  men  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Exeter  by  Atbelstan,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
existing  city.  William  the  Conqueror  took  possession  of  the  city 
after  a  close  siege  of  18  days.  It  was  besieged  on  several  occasions  in 
later  periods  of  ita  history. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  strongly 
fortified.  Situated  on  a  high  eminence,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  called « Rougemont.'  It  was  completely 
dismantled  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  area  of  the  castle-yard  a 
Moions-honae  has  been  erected,  a  neat  building,  faced  with  Portland 
stone ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  two  good-sized  courts,  a  grand-jury 
room,  magistrates'  room,  Ac.  In  front  is  a  Urge  open  space,  where 
county,  election,  and  other  meetings  are  held.  To  the  north  of  the 
castle  is  a  delightful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old  elm-trees,  called  '  tin- 
Northernhay.'  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  Exeter  is  the  guildhall,  where 
the  assizes  for  the  city  are  held,  as  well  as  the  sessions,  elections,  and 
other  civic  business.  The  buildine  contains  several  valuable  portraits, 
among  other*  those  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  of 
her  daughter  Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  born  in  Exeter, 
and  of  General  Monk.  Exeter  cathedral,  as  it  at  present  stands,  was 
probably  begun  soon  after  the  see  of  Devon  was  transferred  to  Exeter 
from  Crediton,  in  the  year  1049.  It  wa»  considerably  altered  and 
enlarged  by  Warlewast,  third  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  Norman,  who  came 
orer  with  the  Conqueror.  It  then  assumed  its  present  cruciform 
shape,  but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  during  the 
8th  and  14th  centuries.  It  now  consists  of  a  nave,  76  feet  in  width 
and  175  feet  in  length,  with  aisles  on  each  side ;  two  short  transepts, 
formed  by  two  Norman  towers  145  feet  in  height ;  a  choir  of  the  same 
Width  a*  the  nave,  and  128  feet  in  length ;  ten  chapels  or  oratories, 
and  a  chaptrr-ho.me.  The  whole  building  from  east  to  west  (including 

U  Mary  s  Chapel)  i,  408  feet  in  length.  The  western  front  is  highly 
tl  with  a  profusion  of  niches  and  elegantly-carved  figures,  and 
present*  one  of  the  richest  facades  of  any  building  in  England.  The 
rajetior  to  exceedingly  fine  in  it*  decoration*  and  general  appearance. 
The  bishop  s  throne,  which  is  of  black  oak,  elaborately  carved  rises 
In  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  62  f«ctj  it  was  erected  towards 
the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  cathedral  are  numerous  monu- 
ments of  interest  The  chapter  house  is  n  beautiful  edifice,  with  a 
handsome  oak  roof;  in  this  building  is  contained  the  cathedral  library, 
consisting  of  about  8000  volumes.  The  organ  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
F.nropp ;  the  large  pipe*  are  nearly  23  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  north  tower  are  the  'Peter'Wl,  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  large  clock  of  exceedingly  cnrious 
antique  workmanship.  The  south  tower  contains  a  peal  of  11  bells. 

The  city  was  anciently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown  :  its  earliest 
charter  wu  granted  by  Henry  I.  The  corporation  hold  a  court  of 


quarto*  session*,  and  the  assizes  are  held  by  the  judge*  of  the  western 
circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of  the  city  at  the  guildhall,  and 
twice  a  year  for  Devonshire  at  the  sessions-house.  A  county  court  U 
held  in  the  city.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quaker*, 
Independent*,  Wealeyan  and  other  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Exeter  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built  and  clean  city.  Two  main  line* 
of  street  intersect  each  other,  meeting  in  the  central  part  of  the  city ; 
one  line  is  called  the  High-street  and  Fore-street,  the  other  North- 
street  and  South-street  The  older  streets  are  generally  narrow,  but 
there  are  handsome  squares  and  terraces  in  Northenhay,  Southernhay, 
Ac.,  which  contain  many  well-built  house*.  Exeter  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  water-works  erected  in  1784.  The 
guildhall,  in  High-street,  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century ;  it  has  a  singular  portico,  supposed  to  have  been  added  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century :  the  portico  projects  into  the  street, 
and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  line  of  buildings.  The  sub- 
scription ball-room  is  a  spacious  apartment,  measuring  80  feet  by 
40  feet,  and  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  A  subscription  libi 
in  Fore-street  In  the  cathedral  yard  is  the  Devon  aud  Exeter  Insti- 
tution, founded  in  1S18,  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  Ac.,  the  library  of 
which  contains  several  thousand  volumes.  A  museum  is  connected 
with  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  founded  in  1847.  Among  other 
public  buildings  are  the  custom-house  on  the  quay,  the  theatre, 
cavalry  barracks,  bridewell,  county  jail,  and  city  prison.  A  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch  was  erected  over  the  river  Ex  in  the  year 
1778,  at  an  expense  of  about  20,000*.,  a  little  above  the  site  of  an 
ancient  bridge  originally  built  in  1250.  The  port  of  Exeter  extends 
from  the  coast  near  Lyme  Regis  to  the  Ness  Point  The  ship  canal, 
by  which  vessel*  of  considerable  size  come  up  to  the  city,  was 
originally  formed  in  1544,  contributions  of  a  portion  of  their  commu- 
nion plate  having  been  made  towards  the  expense  by  the  parishes 
interested  in  the  scheme.  In  1827  the  canal  was  lengthened  and 
deepened,  and  a  spacious  wet-dock  constructed  at  the  Exeter  termi- 
nation of  the  canal.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received 
at  the  port  during  1851  was  93,1842.  10*.  Id.  On  December  31st, 
1853,  the  vessels  registered  at  the  port  were: — 41  under  50  tons, 
tonnage  1197  :  and  146  above  50  tons,  tonnage  19,533.  During  1853 
there  were  entered,  coastwise,  of  sailing  vessels,  inwards  598,  in  all 
57,785  tons;  and  outwards  216,  reckoning  9,961  tons.  The  colonial 
and  foreign  trade  included  an  aggregate  of  226  vessels  and  1 4,037  tons 
inwards,  and  65  vessels  and  5787  tons  outwards.  There  are  few 
manufactures  in  Exeter;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
retail  trade  and  in  handicrafts. 

A  considerable  import  and  export  commerce  U  conducted  here,  the 
dairy,  orchard,  and  farm  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  sup- 
plying articles  of  exchange  for  commodities  of  foreign  production. 
There  are  market-houses  in  Fore-street  and  Queen-street ;  the  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Friday;  there  is  a  daily  market  for  fish, 
fruit,  Ac.  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  great 
horse-fair  is  held  tit  Alphington,  about  a  mile  from  Exeter. 

The  Free  Grammar  school  was  founded  by  the  citizens  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  the  sons  of  freemen  are  instructed  gratuitously.  There 
are  eighteen  exhibitions  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
six  of  which  are  of  402.  each,  the  others  much  less.  The  school 
possesses  an  income  from  endowment  of  4CI.  a  year,  and  had  60 
scholars  in  1853.  There  are  several  National,  British,  and  Clnrity 
schools.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  is  supported  by  subscription, 
and  has  a  considerable  income  arising  from  funded  property.  There 
are  in  the  city  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary,  .in 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  a 
mechanics  institution,  a  savings  bank,  and  several  almshouses. 

The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  it  extends 
over  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  comprises  429  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  four  archdeaconries, 
Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Totncs,  and  Cornwall  The  chapter  consists  of 
the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  six  canons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  and 
seventeen  prebendaries.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  27001. 
I  \.  u-. 

(Isaacke,  Ureter ;  Roulcbook  of  Daon  ;  Handbook  of  Devon  ;  Land 
We  Lire  In,  vol.  iii.) 

KX1TKK.     [Niw  HAMPSHIRE.] 

K\  Mi  H'TH.  I  ii-vonshire,  a  market-town  and  watering-place  in  the 
parishes  of  Littleham  and  Withycombe  Itawleigh,  is  situated  nt  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ex,  on  its  left  bank,  in  60°  37'  N.  hit., 
W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Exeter,  and  170  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Exmouth  in  1851  was  6123.  The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Littleham,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Exmouth  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Kin;; 
John,  when  it  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  coast  In  I 
contributed  10  ship*  and  193  seamen  a*  it*  proportion  of  the  fleet 
which  Edward  III.  sent  to  attack  Calais.  The  origin  of  Exmouth  as 
a  watering-place  dates  from  about  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  and  till  the  rise  of  Torquay  it  was  the  first  on  tho  Devonshire 
coast  in  point  of  importance  as  well  as  of  time. 

The  old  town  'of  Exmouth  is  built  on  the  base,  and  the  now  town 
on  tho  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill.  On  tho  beach  is  a  good  bathing 
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place,  as  well  as  baths.  The  town  ia  well  supplied  with  hotels, 
lodging-houses,  public  walks,  libraries,  assembly  aud  subscription 
rooms,  &c.  The  houses  aud  shops  are  well  built,  and  there  is  a  good 
market.  The  sea-wall,  1800  feet  long,  is  of  much  service  as  a  pro- 
menade and  drive.  Exmouth  contains  a  church,  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  other  Dissenters,  and  a  National  school.  From  Beacon 
Hill  are  obtained  some  fiue  inland  and  seaward  prospects.  With  Star 
Cross,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ex,  where  is  the  nearest  railway 
station,  there  is  communication  by  ferry. 

(Borlase,  Devonshire;  Land  We  Live  In,  voL  iii. ;  Koutebook  of 
Devon  ;  Handbook  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.) 

EYAM.     [DERBYSHIRE.] 

EYE,  Suffolk,   a  market-town  and  municipal  and   parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Eye,  is  situated  in  52°  19'  N.  lat.,  1°  8' 
E.  long. ;  distant  20  miles  N.  from  Ipswich,  and  89  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
from  London.      Mellis  station  of  the  Ipswich,  Bury,  and  Norwich 
railway,  which  is  2  miles  from  Eye,  is  91  miles  distant  from  London. 
The  population  of   the  parish  of   Eye,   with  which  the  municipal 
borough  is  co-extensive,  was  2587  in  1851;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  several  adjacent  parishes,  was  7531.     The  [ 
borough    is    governed    by    4    aldermen   and    12    councillors,     and  | 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.     The  living  is  a  1 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Eye  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Waveney.  This 
rivulet  was  probably  navigable  at  one  time,  and  surrounding  the 
town  ia  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  name,  which  signifies  in 
Anglo  Saxon  an  island.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  town  was  incorporated  by  King  John,  and  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  from  tho  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  passing  of 


the  Reform  Act.  There  was  formerly  at  Eye  a  castle  and  a  small 
Benedictine  priory.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  there  are  some 
remains.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  rather  narrow  and  irregularly 
built.  The  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  freemasons  hall,  an 
assembly  room  (formerly  a  theatre),  aud  a  jail.  The  church  is  hand- 
some and  spacious,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower,  and  an  elegant  gothic 
porch.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  the  16th  century,  has  an 
endowment  of  601.  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the 
foundation  in  1853  was  30.  There  are  also  a  Free  school,  almshouses, 
and  a  savings  bank.  Brewing,  coach-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  are  earned  on.  The  corn-market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  general  market  for  butter  and  vegetables  on 
Saturday.  There  are  two  annual  fairs. 

EYEMOUTH.     [BERWICKSHIRE.] 

EYGUIERES.     [BOUCHES-DC-RHONE.] 

EYLAU,  or  PREUSSISCH-EILAU,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Konigsberg,  is  situated  on  the  Pasmer,  in  54°  25' 
N.  lat.,  20°  35'  E.  long.,  about  20  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Kouigs- 
berg,  and  has  an  old  castle,  a  church,  and  about  2500  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen  cloths,  hats,  leather,  &c.  The  name  it  bears  has 
been  given  to  it  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Deutscli-Eilau,  a  town 
in  the  Prussian  administrative  circle  of  Marieuwerder.  Eylau  is 
noticed  here  merely  because  it  gives  name  to  the  battle  fought  there, 
Feb.  8,  1807,  in  which  the  French  under  Napoleon  I.  defeated  the 
allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 

EYMET.     [DOKDOONE.] 

EYNESFORD.     [REST.] 

EYRE-COURT.    [GALWAY.] 


T\AE'NZA,  the  ancient  Faventia,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  Papal 
J-  States,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated 
plain  watered  by  the  Lamone,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Ravenna,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  20,000.  The  Zanelli  Canal  runs  from  the 
Lamone  at  Faenza  to  the  southernmost  arm  of  the  Po.  Faenza  is  a 
well-built  modern-looking  town,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  further 
defended  by  a  citadel.  The  streets  are  regular ;  there  are  a  fine 
market-place  surrounded  by  arcades,  many  palaces,  churches  rich  in 
paintings,  several  convents,  a  fine  bridge  on  the  Lamone,  a  theatre,  and 
a  lyceum.  The  town  has  also  a  school  of  paintings,  a  college,  an 
hospital,  and  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories of  glazed  and  coloured  earthenware,  which  is  called  'majolica' 
in  Italy,  and  'faience'  in  France,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Faenza. 
There  are  also  manufactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  some 
paper-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  by  the  Zanelli  Canal. 

Faventia  was  anciently  a  town  of  the  Boii,  and  afterwards  a  muni- 
cipium  under  the  Romans.  It  was  near  Faventia  that  Sulla  defeated 
the  consul  Carbo  and  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  (Livy,  '  Epitome,'  88.) 
The  town  was  afterwards  mined  by  the  Goths,  and  restored  under  the 
Exarchs ;  but  its  walls  were  not  raised  until  A.D.  1286.  It  was  then 
for  some  time  subject  to  the  Bolognese,  but  was  afterwards  ruled  by 
the  house  of  Maufredi  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  has  since  been  annexed  to  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

FAlOUM,  a  province  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Libyan  ridge, 
which  bounds  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west.  About  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Benisouef  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  six  miles 
in  length,  which  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Fa'ioum.  This  plain  is  of  a 
circular  form,  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  30  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  northern  and  north-western  part  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  lake  called  Birket-el-Keroun.  A  range  of 
naked  rocks  bounds  the  lake  to  the  north,  and  joins  towards  the  east 
the  Libyan  range,  which  skirts  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  To  the  west 
and  south  the  plain  is  bounded  by  lower  hills  which  divide  it  from 
the  Libyan  Desert.  It  forms  in  fact  a  basin  with  only  one  opening  or 
outlet  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Nile.  The  Bahr-Yussouf,  or  Great 
Canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  and  skirts  the  Libyan  ridge,  on 
arriving  at  the  gap  above  mentioned,  at  a  village  called  Howarah 
Illahoun,  turns  to  the  west,  passing  under  a  bridge  of  three  arches, 
through  which  the  water  flows  and  forms  a  fall  of  about  three  feet  at 
low  water.  It  then  runs  along  the  valley,  and  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Faioum,  at  the  village  of  Howarah-el-Soghair,  a  wide  cut 
branches  off  from  it  to  the  right,  running  first  north  and  then  north- 
west, and  passing  by  Tamieh  meets  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
lake.  About  two  miles  below  Howarah-el-Soghair  another  deep 
ravine  opens  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  south-west  passes  by 
Nezleh,  and  enters  the  south-west  part  of  the  lake.  Between  these 
two  branches  the  cultivated  part  of  the  Faloum  is  contained.  But 
these  two  cuts  have  been  long  dyked  across  at  their  beginning,  in 
order  to  economise  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  owing  to  the  rising 
of  the  bed  of  the  Bahr-Yussouf  flows  less  copiously  than  formerly. 
Only  a  email  part  of  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  lake  by  the  Tamieh 
and  Nezleh  cuts.  Tho  main  stream  continues  its  coui ..  v,-;stward 


towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Medinet-el-Fa'ioum, 
I  the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  the  water  becomes  distributed 
[  into  a  multitude  of  small  canals  for  irrigation,  which  spread  in  every 
1  direction  through  the  central  part  of  the  plain,  and  which  are  the 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  the  Bahr-Yussouf  contains 
water  all  the  year  round.  But  that  fertility  exists  only  within  tho 
range  of  the  canals.  All  the  part  west  of  Nezleh  is  arid  and  sandy, 
and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  nomad  Arabs,  though  it  bears  the  traces 
of  former  cultivation.  The  strip  of  land  which  borders  the  Lake 
Keroun  is  low  and  marshy,  marking  the  original  basin  of  the  lake, 
which  is  separated  from  the  cultivated  lands  by  a  considerable  rise  all 
along.  The  lake  is  described  under  BIRKET-EL-KEROUN.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  Fa'ioum  is  about 
450  square  miles,  of  which  hardly  one-half  is  now  cultivated.  The 
villages,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  above  300,  are  now 
reduced  to  less  than  70.  Still  the  cultivated  part  is  superior  in  ferti- 
lity to  every  other  province  of  Egypt,  from  which  it  differs  in  tho 
greater  variety  of  its  products  and  the  better  appearance  of  its  villages. 
In  addition  to  corn,  cotton,  and  the  other  cultivated  plants,  it  produces 
an  abundance  of  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which 
thrive  here  better  than  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  A  vast  quantity 
of  roses  also  grow  in  the  Faloum,  and  this  district  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  rose-water,  which  is  sold  at  Cairo  aud  all  over 
Egypt  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy. 

The  province  is  the  ancient  Arsino'ite  Nome.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quities in  the  Faioum  are  few.  Two  pyramids  of  baked  bricks  about 
70  feet  high  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  one  near  Howarah 
llahoun,  and  the  other  near  Howarah-el-Sogha'ir.  There  is  an  obelisk 
of  red  granite  43  feet  high,  with  a  circular  top,  and  sculptured  with 
numerous  hieroglyphics,  near  the  village  of  Bijige,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Medinet-el-Faioum.  Near  Medinet-el-Faioum  are  also  some  remains 
of  tho  ancient  Arsinoc  or  Crocodilopolis,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
granite  columns  and  statues.  At  Kasr-Keroun,  near  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  is  a  temple  94  feet  by  03  and  about  40  feet 
high,  which  contains  14  chambers,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  Roman 
|  period.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  Denay, 
j  a  raised  pavement  or  dromos,  about  1300  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a 
!  building,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  109  feet  by  67,  divided 
into  several  apartments  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  of  crude 
brick,  370  feet  by  270.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Dionysias.  Further  to  the  east,  but  on  the  same  bank  of  the  lake,  at 
a  place  called  Kom-Waseem-el-Hogar,  are  the  ruins  of  Bacchis.  The 
direction  of  the  principal  streets  and  the  plans  of  many  of  the  houses 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  site  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  At  Fedmin-el-Kuno'is,  or  'the  place  of  churches' 
in  Coptic,  near  the  south-east  bank  of  the  lake,  are  some  remains  of 
early  Christian  monuments. 

The  mountains  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  Keroun,  on  which 
the  rains  fall  annually,  are  said  to  contain  salt,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance the  saltness  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  is  attributed  by  some. 
[BlHKET-EL-KEROCN.] 

South  of  the  Faioum  there  is  an  opening  through  tho  ridge  of  low 
hills  leading  into  a  smaller  circular  plain  or  basin,  with  a  small  lake 
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called  Birket-el-Garaq,  which  hu  one  or  two  hamlet*  ou  its  bank*. 
A  null  stream  from  the  ILihr-Ynnuuf  nun  into  it.  The  road-track 
at  the  caravan*  to  the  smaller  oasis  paaan  through  this  place. 

(Dncription  di  tkyyptt;  Belzoni ;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Tkcktt; 
Jlatrlbool  of  Eyypt.) 

KAIItKoKD.    [OLorcnrauBiRB.] 

FAITH,  ST.,  HOKSHAM,  Norfolk,  •  Tillage,  and  the  scat  of  a 
Pour-taw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hormham  St.  Faith,  ami  hundred  of 
Taverham,  is  situated  52"  42'  N.  lat,  1'  17'  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles 
N.  from  Norwich,  and  112  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  consolidated  parish  of  Honham  St  Faith  and 
Newton  St.  Faith  in  1851  was  1211,  inclusive  of  123  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Norwich.  St.  Faith  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
30  parishes,  with  an  area  of  47,651  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  11,891. 

FAKKNHAM.    [NORFOLK.] 

FALAISK.     [CALVADOS.] 

FALKIXUHAM.     [l.ixcoLXsniRE.1 

FALKIRK,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  in  the  parish  of  Falkirk,  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 

Forth,  in  56'  1'  N.  lat.,  3°  4'  W.  long., 


the  right  bank  of  the  river  Forth 

distant  12  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Stirling,  24  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Edinburgh  by  road,  and  254  miles  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1S51  was  8752.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  11  councillors,  three  of  whom  are  bailies; 
and  jointly  with  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Falkirk  is  in  a  wealthy  and  populous  district,  in  the  midst  of 
collieries  and  manufactories,  and  is  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Stirlingshire.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  called  the 
High-street,  which  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile  long.  The  town-house 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  street.  The  pariah  church,  a  recently 
erected  building,  has  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  in  height.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  On  each  side  of  the 
High-street  narrow  streets  of  old  houses  branch  off,  one  of  which 
extends  upwards  of  a  mile  towards  Carron,  passing  through  the 
Tillages  of  Bainsford  and  Orahamstown.  Falkirk  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  iron-works  at  Carron,  2  miles  N.  from  Falkirk,  are  the  largest 
in  Scotland.  The  Falkirk  iron-works  ore  also  extensive,  and  besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  foundry  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 
There  are  manufactories  of  pyroligneous  acid,  of  naphtha,  and  of  potass 
and  alum.  Coal  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  three  tanneries.  The  ordinary  market-days  are  Thursday  and 
Saturday.  The  Falkirk  '  tryst.*,'  or  cattle  fairs,  are  held  three  times  a 
Tear,  when  block  cattle,  principally  for  the  English  markets,  sheep  and 
hones,  are  sold  in  very  large  numbers.  These  have  long  been  the 
largest  cattle-markets  in  Scotland.  Two  excellent  school-houses  and 
residences  for  teachers  were  erected  a  few  years  since.  There  ore  a 
savings  bank,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  horticultural  society. 

Falkirk  was  formerly  a  burgh  of  barony,  held  of  the  family  of 
Livingstone  till  the  attainder,  in  1715,  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  and 
Callander,  by  whose  forfeiture  his  superiority  vested  in  the  crown.  A 
part  of  the  Roman  wall,  known  by  the  name  of  '  Graham's  Dyke,' 
still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(NmXatiitKal  Account  of  Scotland;  Communication  from  Faltirt.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  a  colonial  settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  between  51°  and  53°  S.  lat,  67°  and  62°  W.  long., 
about  300  miles  E.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magollmens. 
They  form  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  consisting  of 
two  principal  islands,  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  islands  clustered  around  them  and  in 
the  strait  between  them.  East  Falkland  is  about  90  miles  long,  and 
on  average  40  miles  wide  ;  West  Falkland  is  about  80  miles  long,  with 
a  mean  width  of  about  25  miles.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  Falkland  Sound.  The  smaller  islands,  about  200  in  number,  vary 
considerably,  from  16  mile*  in  length  and  8  miles  in  width,  to  mere 
islttsof  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  East  Falkland  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 3000  square  miles;  West  Falkland  is  estimated  at  2000  square 
mile*.  If  the  adjacent  inlands  are  added,  the  whole  group  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  about  6000  square  miles. 

£*>«•<*.— The   coast-line  is   very  irregular,  and   the  whole  group 

fa  deeply  indented   by   sounds,    bay*,   harbours,  creeks,  and  inleU. 

ialkland  and  some  small  islands  near  it,  there  are  high 

precipitous  cliffs  in  a  few  place*  exposed  to  the  western  seas ;  but 

r   place*   are  low,  especially    the   southern  portions   of  East 

Falkland. 

Kurfact  and  Soil.— Very  little  is  known  of  Wort  Falkland,  and  it 
is  entirely  uninhabited.  It  is  said  to  possess  a  finer  climate  than 
East  Falkland  ;  and  it  has  several  excellent  harbours.  At  certain 
Masons  it  is  visited  by  whalers  and  sealers  (chiefly  Americans),  and  by 
vessels  in  quest  of  guano.  The  average  height  of  it  appears  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  East  Falkland,  though  the  hi^hcHt  hills  seem  to 
be  in  the  hut-mentioned  inland.  A  chain  »f  high  hill*,  called  the 
Wickham  Height*,  runs  acron  East  Falkland  in  a  due  east  and  west 
direction  from  Port  William  to  Port  8u»»cx  on  Falkland  Sound. 
Mount  Usburne,  near  Port  Sussex,  u  2300  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 


other  hills  vary  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet  They  consist  chiefly 
of  quartz  rock,  which  is  extremely  rugged  at  the  summits,  where  it 
sometimes  assumes  the  moat  wild  and  fantastic  forms.  The  country 
north  of  the  Wickham  Heights  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  at  several 
places  these  hills  rise  to  some  hundred  feet  above  the  general  ]•  v. !. 
That  portion  of  the  island  which  lies  south  of  the  Wickham  Hills 
may  be  considered  as  a  level  plain,  gently  declining  towards  the 
southern  shores.  In  some  part*  of  the  island  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  ore  covered  by  great  angular  fragments  of  quartz  rock.  The 
blocks  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  man's  chest  to  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  large.  They  do  not  occur  in  irregular  masses,  but  are  spread  out 
in  level  sheets  or  great  streams.  These  streams  of  atones  vary  from 
100  feet  to  a  mile  in  width. 

A  view  of  the  country  from  one  of  the  heights  is  extremely  dismal. 
Moorland  and  black  bog  extend  as  far  as  eye  con  discern,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  and  pools  of  yellowish-brown  water.  The  toil 
is  generally  peat,  from  1  foot  to  10  feet  in  depth,  and  below  it  is  a 
stiff  clay.  In  some  part*  however  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
dry  gravelly  land,  without  peat  The  peaty  land  produced  the  heaviest 
growth  of  grass,  but  the  cattle  seem  to  prefer  feeding  on  the  shorter 
grass  of  the  gravelly  soils. 

In  all  cases  where  the  peaty  soil  has  become  mingled  with  the  sub- 
soil, as  in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  valleys,  by  the  sides  of  the 
streams,  and  almost  always  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  the  soil  is 
of  the  richest  quality,  and  the  grasses  are  remarkably  thick  and 
verdant  This  kind  of  soil  abounds  south  of  the  Wickham  Heights. 

Sivcrt  and  Lakct. — There  are  few  riven.  The  San  Carlos  is  the 
largest  It  winds  very  much,  and  is  only  about  30  miles  in  length, 
and  navigable  for  boats  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are 
however  numerous  springs  and  rivulet*,  and  also  many  fresh-water 
lakes  or  ponds,  varying  in  size  from  30  yards  to  3  or  4  miles  in 
circumference. 

Climate. — The  climate  resembles  that  of  England,  but  is  more 
equable ;  the  summers  are  not  so  hot  and  the  winters  not  so  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  47°  Four.  The  summer 
temperature  ranges  between  45°  and  70°  Fahr. ;  the  winter  I* •• 
30°  and  50°  Fahr.  The  ice  in  winter  seldom  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  snow  is  rarely  more  than  ankle  deep,  and  remains 
a  very  short  time  upon  the  lower  lands.  Occasionally  snow-storms  of 
great  severity  are  experienced,  in  which  many  cattle  ore  destroyed. 
Light  passing  showers  ore  frequent,  but  a  day  of  constant  rain  seldom 
occurs.  The  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind  is  west,  shifting  between 
north-west  and  south-west  Easterly  winds  ore  very  rare.  Northerly 
winds  are  more  frequent,  and  they  bring  gloomy  damp  weather.  The 
westerly  winds  commonly  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  blow  with  a 
force  frequently  bordering  on  a  gale  through  the  day,  and  die  away 
about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  nights  are  generally 
calm,  and  the  contrast  of  the  bright  and  still  mornings  and  calm 
evenings  with  the  stormy  mid-day  is  very  striking. 

Productions. — There  are  no  trees  in  these  islands ;  but  there  are 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  bushes.  The  grasses,  which  at 
present  are  the  most  important  production,  are  generally  lung  and 
coarse,  but  they  possess  very  nourishing  qualities.  One  of  them, 
called  Tussac,  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  and 
graziers.  It  is  a  gigantic  sedgy  gross  of  the  genus  Cam,  and  covers 
the  great  mosses.  It  is  becoming  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  of  cattle  which  have  fed  upon  it  Another  grass  of  very 
nutritious  quality,  the  Amndo  alojiccurtu,  in  distributed  over  the 
country,  and  the  wild  cattle  freely  use  it  Turnips  and  the  common 
vegetables  grown  in  England  grow  exceedingly  well  in  sheltered 
situations.  In  1850  there  were  10  acres  of  ground  laid  out  in  garden 
cultivation ;  in  1851  there  were  18  acres  so  laid  out.  Barley  and  oats 
have  been  cultivated  successfully.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  to  the 
production  of  wheat. 

There  are  few  indigenous  animals.  The  only  quadruped  is  the 
warrah,  or  wolf-fox,  a  peculiar  species  confined  to  this  archipelago. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  hound,  but  slender,  with  long  legs. 
The  other  animals  which  are  found  in  a  wild  state  have  been  brought 
there  with  the  intention  of  being  left,  or  remained  when  the  European 
settlements  were  broken  up.  The  most  important  are  the  wild  cattle, 
the  number  of  which  in  East  Falkland  is  estimated  at  fro;, 
40,000.  A  small  breed  of  wild  horses  is  found  ou  East  Falklan.l, 
north  of  Wickham  Heights.  Mr.  Lafone  landed  a  large  number  of 
tame  horses  from  Patagonia.  Some  were  subsequently  imported  f'n'iu 
Rio  Negro ;  these  are  serviceable,  sure-footed  beasts,  said  to  be  worth 
from  81.  to  12A  each.  Sheep  thrive,  but  the  quantity  of  pasture 
suitable  for  them  is  not  large,  and  their  number  docs  not  exceed 
3000.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  yean  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  has  bceu  inclosed  for  the  grazing  and  domestication  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  Wild  hogs  abound  on  one  of  the  inlands.  Rabbits  ore  found 
in  large  numbers  on  the  island  generally.  The  peat,  which  occurs 
almost  everywhere  in  the  low  grounds,  affords  excellent  fuel,  Hair- 
seals  and  fur-seals  were  formerly  abundant  about  these  islands,  but 
they  have  decreased  in  number.  Black  whales  are  numerous  in  the 
sea  west  of  West  Falkland,  where  many  American  and  French  vessels 
are  employed  in  taking  them.  The  supply  of  n.»h  is  abundant,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  swans,  gcc*e,  duck*,  and  other  wild  fowl. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  ia  small.    The  imports  consist  of  timber, 
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lime,  bricks,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  British  manufactured  goods ;  the 
exports  consist  of  hides,  tallow,  salted  beef,  seal-skins,  and  a  few  barrels 
of  fish-oiL  Governor  Rennie  estimated  the  total  imports  in  1851  at 
17,000?.,  and  the  total  exports  at  SOOOJ.  The  fisheries  have  been  of 
late  attracting  the  attention  of  the  colonists.  Guano  is  expected  to 
form  a  small  article  of  export.  It  is  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  West  Falkland  Island. 

Government. — The  chief  objects  of  the  British  government  in  main- 
taining an  establishment  on  the  Falkland  Islands  are  the  advantages 
which  they  offer  in  affording  water,  fresh  meat,  and  refreshment  to 
the  crews  of  vessels  passing  and  repassing  them  in  their  voyages  round 
Cape  Horn ;  but  though  the  number  of  vessels  passing  annually  is 
about  1000,  and  there  are  no  harbour-dues  or  any  other  similar  charges, 
yet  in  1849  only  12,  and  in  1850  only  23  English  merchant  vessels 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  number  appears  however 
to  be  on  the  increase.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  resorting  to 
the  settlement  in  1849  was  9200  ;  in  1850  it  was  13,672  ;  it  1S51  it 
was  17,533 ;  in  1852  it  amounted  to  22,024  tons.  Vessels  frequently 
call  for  repairs  and  refitting.  The  government  establishment  consists 
of  a  governor,  two  clerks,  a  surveyor,  surgeon,  harbour-master, 
stipendiary  magistrate,  and  chaplain.  The  entire  annual  expense  of 
the  establishment  is  about  1775£.  The  total  expenditure,  including 
buildings,  &c.,  has  hitherto  been  about  SOOOl ;  the  sum  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  year  1851-2  was  5000?.  The  fixed  revenue 
of  the  settlement,  which  was  l&il.  10s.  in  1849,  had  increased  to 
442t  14*.  2d.  in  1850,  and  has  probably  increased  in  amount  since 
that  time. 

Hillary  and  Settlement. — With  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  Falk- 
land Inlands,  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that  they  were  seen 
in  1592  by  Dr.  John  Davis,  who  accompanied  Cavendish  in  his  second 
voyage;  and  Hawkins,  who  sailed  along  them  in  1594,  called  them 
Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  In  1690  Strong  sailed  through  the  channel 
which  separates  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  called  it  Falkland  Sound, 
whence  the  islands  were  afterwards  named  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Several  vessels  from  St.  Malo  passed  near  the  islands  between  1706 
and  1714,  and  from  these  they  were  named  by  the  French  Les  lies 
Malouines.  In  1764  the  French  established  a  colony  on  one  of  the 
harbours  of  Berkeley  Sound  on  East  Falkland,  and  called  it  St.-Louis ; 
and  two  years  later  the  British  formed  a  settlement  on  West  Falkland, 
on  the  inlet  called  Port  Egmont.  Soon  afterwards  the  French,  in  1767, 
ced.d  their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  1770  attacked  the 
English  colony  and  took  it.  After  some  negotiations  Port  Egmont 
wiw  restored  to  the  English.  The  British  afterwards  abandoned  the 
colony,  but  did  not  give  up  the  rights  of  possession.  The  Spaniards 
also  withdrew  their  garrison  from  Port  Louis. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  began  to  be  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale  by 
some  European  nations  and  the  North  Americans.  Many  of  the  whaling 
vessels  visited  the  Falkland  Islands,  especially  to  kill  wild  cattle  and 
refresh  their  crews.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  islands  were 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  seals,  and  these  animals  attracted 
numerous  other  adventurers.  Thus  Berkeley  Sound  was  seldom 
without  the  presence  of  some  visitors.  This  induced  the  government 
of  the  newly-established  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  possession 
of  East  Falkland  in  1820,  and  in  1823  they  formed  a  settlement  at 
Port  Louia.  England  protested  against  these  proceedings  in  1829, 
and  in  1833  the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  English.  For  some  years 
only  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  with  a  boat's  crew  resided  at  Port 
Louis,  but  the  British  government  resolved  in  1840  to  colonise  the 
islands,  and  to  send  there  a  governor  and  a  small  establishment. 
They  settled  at  Port  Louis;  but  on  examining  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  it  was  found  that  Port  William,  south  of  Berkeley  Sound, 
offered  greater  advantages  as  a  naval  station  and  port  of  refuge,  and 
in  1^44  Governor  Moody  laid  out  a  town  on  the  southern  shores  of 
.Stanley  Harbour,  a  land-locked  inlet,  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The 
population  of  the  colony  in  March  1847  was  270,  including  106  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Monte  Video,  to 
whom  the  British  government,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
G0,000£.  by  instalment),  granted  an  extensive  tract  of  land  and  the 
possession  of  all  the  wild  cattle  and  other  wild  stock  for  six  years, 
dating  from  January  1st,  1848.  Mr.  Lafone's  interests  were  recently 
purchased  by  a  joint-stock  company,  possessed  of  a  large  capital. 
The  company  has  obtained  extensive  privileges  from  government  in 
respect  of  property  in  land  and  cattle,  and  is  carrying  out  its  opera- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  plan.  From  a  despatch  of  Governor  Rennie, 
dated  January  8th,  1853,  it  appears  that  the  general  trade  of  thecolony 
wa«  then  in  a  healthy  state,  and  that  its  prospects  were  favourable. 
Unskilled  labourers  were  receiving  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  day,  and  skilled 
labourers  6*.  to  10s.  A  few  garden  allotments  of  one  acre  each,  which 
had  been  put  up  for  sale,  realised  12J.  an  acre,  being  six  times  the 
usual  government  price,  and  double  the  amount  realised  in  1849. 
Several  enrolled  pensioners  who  had  been  settled  in  the  colony  had 
manifested  gome  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  but  the  secretary-at-war  having  intimated  to  them  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  England  if  they  preferred  doing  so, 
none  of  them  had  accepted  the  permission.  The  opening  of  the  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  if  accomplished, 
would  of  course  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  vessels  calling  at  the 
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Falkland  Islands  for  refit  or  refreshment :  and  this  being  their  chief 
use,  the  settlement  might  probably  be  abandoned. 

(Weddell,  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole;  Fitz-Roy  and  Darwin, 
Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle  j 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

FALMOUTH,  Cornwall,  a  municipal   and  parliamentary  borough 


The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  4953.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor  ;  and  conjointly  with  Penryn  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Penryn  and  Falmouth  was  13,656  in  1851.  The  living  ia  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Falmouth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
25,850  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,049. 

The  port  of  Falmouth  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
when  the  duchess  dowager  of  Bretagne  landed  here,  in  progress  to 
celebrate  her  nuptials  with  that  king.  Until  1613  the  site  of  the 
present  town  was  occupied  merely  by  the  huts  of  fishermen.  Shortly 
after  this  period  Sir  John  Killegrew,  having  obtained  permission  from 
James  I.,  constructed  a  new  quay  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  town.  The  subsequent  establishment,  about  1688,  of  the 
post-office  packets  to  the  West  Indies,  Lisbon,  &c.,  contributed  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  street,  which  extends  along 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  harbour  for  about  a  mile.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  market-house,  the  jail,  the  Public 
Rooms,  a  handsome  building  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
the  Polytechnic  hall.  In  the  Polytechnic  hall  are  held  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  This  society,  which  was 
founded  in  1833,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  has  been  very  successful ;  the  society  publishes  its 
transactions.  Falmouth  is  a  neat  and  tolerably  well-built  town.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The 
suburbs  are  adorned  with  terraces  and  villas,  which,  with  the  harbour, 
when  seen  from  the  surrounding  hills,  present  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Martyr,  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  Baptists,  Wesleyau  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of 
worship  in  Falmouth.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
a  public  library  ;  two  church  libraries  ;  an  athenamni  and  mechanics 
institute ;  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  coal  and  clothing  societies. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  Falmouth.  The  market-days  are  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  August  7th  and  October 
10th. 

The  quay  is  convenient,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
allow  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the 
wharf.  The  harbour  is  extensive,  conveniently  situated,  and  well 
protected.  It  is  defended  on  the  west  by  Pendennis  Castle,  and  on 
the  east  by  St.  Mawes  Castle.  These  castles  were  built  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  subsequently  improved  an4  strengthened  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Pendenuis  long  resisted  the  attacks  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  lines 
of  encampment  may  yet  be  seen.  It  now  contains  commodious 
barracks,  storehouses,  and  magazines.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected 
at  St.  Anthony's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.  The  Trinity 
Board  have  erected  an  obelisk  ou  the  height  of  the  Black  Rock, 
between  Pendennis  and  St.  Mawes,  for  the  assistance  of  mariners  in 
making  Falmouth  harbour.  There  is  an  extensive  fishery  of  pilchards 
on  the  coast. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Fal- 
mouth on  December  31st,  1853,  was  as  follows: — Under  50  tons,  50, 
tonnage  1393;  above  50  tons,  73,  tonnage  7364  ;  one  steam  vessel, 
14  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
during  1853  was  as  follows: — Coasting  trade,  inwards,  sailing  vessels, 
710,  toi'uage  40,271 ;  steam  vessels,  141,  tonnage  29,  447;  outwards, 
sailing  vessels,  215,  tonnage  9195;  steam  vessels,  75,  tonnage  7151. 
Colonial  and  foreign  trade  :  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  161,  tonnage 
13,379  :  outwards,  147,  tonnage  17,934.  The  exports  from  Falmouth 
consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines  :  there  is 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  island  of  Jersey  in  fruit  and  cider. 

Borlase,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,'  mentions 
the  finding  of  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  coins  on  a  branch  of  Fal- 
mouth harbour,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  of  the  coinage  of  the 
emperors  Gallienus,  Cariuus,  and  Numerian,  who  reigned  A.D.  259-2S4. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  Arwiunick  House,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Killegrew  family. 

(Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall;  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall ; 
Handbook  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Com- 
munication from  Falmouth.) 

FALMOUTH.     [ANTIGUA;  JAMAICA.] 

FALSTER,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  due  south  of  Seeland, 
and  east  of  Laaland,  between  54°  30'  and  54°  58'  N.  lat.,  11°  45'  and 
12°  11'  E.  long.  The  strait  called  the  Gaabeusesund  separates  it  from 
Seelaud,  and  the  Giddborgsund  from  Laalaud  ;  on  the  north-east  the 
Grousund  divides  it  from  the  Island  of  Moeu.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  25  miles,  from  east  to  west  about 
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16  mile*  at  its  wid«.t  part.  The  area  in  about  1*7  square  mil«s  and 
the  population  in  1850  WH  88,249.  The  aurface  is  flat  but  it  liea 
higher  than  Lealand,  hat  belt,  r  water,  and  a  healthier  atmosphere, 
and  U  accounted  one  of  the  beet  cultivated  and  moet  productive 
part*  of  the  Danish  dominions.  In  the  south  the  inland  terminate! 
in  two  long  narrow  tongue*  of  land,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  tea 
called  the  Noret.  The  western  tongue  of  land  baa  a  lighthouse  upon 
it,  beyond  which  a  reef  of  rock*  extend*  fa  into  the  sea.  The  com 
produce  U  more  than  adequate  to  the  consumption,  *>  that  between 
90,000  to  85,000  quartet*  are  annually  exported.  Flax  and  hemp, 
hope,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable*  are  grown.  Large  quantities  of 
fruit  are  raised,  and  apple*  in  |»rtioular  »re  a  considerable  article  of 
exportation.  The  woodlands  occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
mirfaee.  Horned-cattle  and  fhevp  are  bred,  and  the  forest*  afford  food 
for  a  great  number  of  swine.  Much  wax  and  honey  are  obtained  ; 
poultry  and  geese  are  abundant  There  axe  no  rivers  but  the  Aar, 
an  inconsiderable  stream,  and  the  short  river  through  which  the 
Mariboersee,  a  large  lake,  has  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no 
manufactories  on  the  island ;  but  the  people  make  their  own  clothing, 
stockings,  and  spirit*.  The  principal  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
salt,  and  tobacco  ;  and  the  exports  are  grain,  salt  meat,  butter,  fruit, 
lire  cattle,  potatoes,  Ac.  There  U  some  skip-building. 

Falatrr  U  divided  into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South  Harder. 
IfytioeiiHff,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island  upon  the  Giddborgmmd  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  well-built  place,  has 
some  traces  of  former  fortifications,  contains  a  cathedral  and  church, 
several  schools,  a  town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  a  population  of  about 
1800.  There  is  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  several  dowager  queens  of 
l>enmark  have  resided,  called  Norre  Ladegaard.  The  town  has  a  good 
corn  trade.  Stubtetiobiny,  the  other  town,  is  an  inconsiderable  place 
on  the  Gninsund  in  the  north-east,  opposite  the  island  of  B.iagoe ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  eight  streets,  a  church,  a  school, 
a  poor-house,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 

The  islands  of  Falster  and  Laalnnd  with  the  islets  of  Farnii  and 
Fayo,  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  some  other  small  islets  round 
the  coast*,  form  a  stift  or  province  of  Denmark  called  Falster- Laaland, 
which  has  an  area  of  639  square  miles  with  a  total  population  (in 
1850)  of  79,017. 

FALUN,  or  FAHLUN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  the  capital  of  Dale- 
cariia,  which  now  constitutes  the  Falun  La'n,  is  situated  near  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Hiinn,  in  about  60°  35'  N.  lat.,  15°  35'  E.  long.,  and  has 
a  population  of  4500.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
contains  a  mining  school,  geological  and  mineralogical  collections,  a 
model  room,  and  a  technical  library;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  great 
copper-mine,  which  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Unlike  all 
other  mines,  the  Falun  mine  presents  a  large  pit,  about  1200  feet 
long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend  by  a  staircase  to 
a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet ;  the  ore  was  formerly  detached  by 
the  miners  from  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  so  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  use  candle-light,  but  the  mine  is  now  worked  by  numerous 
shafts  and  galleries,  and  with  admirable  machinery.  Qustavus  Vaaa 
worked  in  the  copper-mines  of  Falun.  The  vapours  which  continually 
rise  from  the  mine,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  from  the  smclting- 
works  about  it,  have  destroyed  every  trace  of  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  even  wild  animals  and  birds  are  rarely  seen.  To 
the  fumes  of  the  copper,  it  is  said,  the  town  owes  its  exemption 
from  the  visitation  of  cholera.  Besides  copper  this  mine  yields  some 
gold,  silver,  lead,  vitriol,  ochre,  and  brimstone.  There  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool,  but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Falun  Ldn  coincides  nearly  with  the  old  popular  division  of 
Dalecarlia  or  Dalarne,  so-called  from  its  comprising  the  basins  of 
the  D.il  and  its  principal  head-streams  the  Outer  and  WiiM 
which  unite  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Falun  and  south  of  Lake 
Siljar.     It  comprises  part  of  the  southern  mountain  region  of  :- 
and  a  part  of  the  region  of  mines.     Its  area  is  12,210  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  1845  was  145,333.    The  surface  and  products 
are  noticed  in  the  articles  DALECARLIA  and  SWEDEN. 

KAMAOOSTA.    [Cymes.] 

FANO.      [JOTLAXD.J 

FANO,  a  sea-port  and  episcopal  town  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  the  legation  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  is  situated  in  43"  51'  18*  N.  lat, 
18*  1'  19*  E.  long.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  which  stands  in  a  rich,  fertile,  and  salubrious  plain,  is 
well-built  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices.  There  is  no 
town  of  the  same  size  on  the  cast  coast  of  Italy  so  rich  in  churches 
and  picture*.  The  sconery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful, 
and  numerous  good  roads  facilitate  coininnniciiti.ni  with  the  other 
town*  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  high  rood  along  the  Adriatic  shore 
runs  outside  the  walls  which  still  gird  the  town,  and  are  strengthened 
towards  the  aw  by  bastions. 

Kano  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Panum  Forlunir,  so  called  from 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  built  hero  by  the  Homans  t. 
defeat  of  Asdruhal  on  the  MeUurus.  Narscs  here  defeated  the  Cloths. 
Totila  destroyed  Faniim,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Beluariua.  A  modern 
statae  of  Fortune  which  probably  replaces  an  ancieqf  one,  is  erected 
on  the  principal  fountain.  Under  the  Homans  the  city  was  embellished 
with  baths  and  a  basilica.  A  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble  was 


erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  remains,  with  part  <• 
addition  of  an  attic  with  columns  built  II|K>U  it  by  Constautine.     On 
an   adjoining  chapel  is  a  carved   representation  of  the   arch   as   it 
originally  stood.    The  walls  were  erected  by  Augustus,  and  repaired 
by  the  sons  of  Constantino, 

Kano  has  a  cathedral  and  thirteen  other  huge  churches,  most  of 
which,  besides  being  fine  buildings,  are  rich  in  marbles  and  frescoes, 
and  contain  several  masterpieces  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  In 
the  cathedral  are,  amongrt  other  treasures  of  art,  sixteen  frescoes  by 
Domenichino,  representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  church  of  Sauta  Maria  Nuova  are  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Saviour  ..r  I'.IU.T 
the  church  of  San  Paterniano,  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  l-'.m-', 
who  was  elected  A.D.  SCO,  is  the  Sposalhrio,  or  Espousals  of  the 
Virgin  by  Ouercino.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  is  enriched  by  a 
picture  of  the  Annunciation — which  is  considered  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  Ouido — and  by  the  frescoes  of  Viviani.  The  Guardian  Angel  of 
Ouercino  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Sant  Agostiuo,  and  in  the 
Kolti  College  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  David  with  Goliath's  Head, 
by  Domenichino.  Many  of  these  churches  are  rich  also  in  specimens 
of  monumental  architecture. 

Fano  contains  also  several  religious  houses,  a  public  library,  a 
college,  several  schools,  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  Italy,  which 
was  built  by  Torelli,  a  native  artist,  and  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  scenery  by  Bibiena,  The  port  of  Fano,  fonnerly  the  resort  of 
the  traders  of  the  Adriatic,  was  repaired  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  fnun 
whom  it  was  called  Port  Borghese.  It  is  now  nearly  choked  up 
with  sand,  and  the  commerce  of  the  town  has  declined ;  only  small 
coasting-vessels  can  enter,  which  are  engaged  in  the  corn  trade'.  The 
town  has  some  important  silk  manufactures.  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
was  a  native  of  Fauo.  The  first  printing-press  known  in  Kuropa 
with  Arabic  types  was  established  here  by  Pope  Julius  11.  in 
1514. 

FANTEE8,  or  FANTINS,  a  nation  inhabiting  a  port  of  the  Gold 
Coast  in  Western  Africa.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  country  of  the  Fan  tees  has  been  overrun  by  the  Ashantees, 
and  its  recent  history  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  people. 
[AsHANTti:.] 

FAKALIONI  ISLANDS.     [.ETNA.] 

FAKEHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Farehain,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
north-west  branch  of  Portsmouth  harbour.'.in  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  1°  10' 
W.  long.;  distant  12  mile*  S.K.  from  Southampton,  7-'!  miles  S.\V.  l>y 
S.  from  London  by  road,  and  85  miles  by  the  South-Western  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1S51  was  3451.  The  parish  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Fareham  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  nine  parishes,  with  an  area  of  31,394  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,925. 

Fareham  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  London 
to  Gosport  with  that  from  Chichester  to  Southampton.  A  In; 
the  town  crosses  the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  which  is  here 
narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  river.  The  prosperity  of 
Fareham  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  proximity  to  Portsmouth. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
chief  buildings  arc  a  handsome  assembly-room,  and  a  market-hall. 
The  parish  church  is  of  various  dates  and  styles ;  the  chancel,  which 
is  early  English,  was  rebuilt  about  40  years  ago.  The  Indi-pundi -nts 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  a 
Free  school,  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  literary  institute, 
a  savings  bank,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Coach-building  ami  ship- 
building are  carried  on;  cordage,  sacking,  and  coarse  pottery  are 
made.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  port  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  corn,  coal,  and  timber.  The  market  is  held  on  Monday, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  fair  for  cattle  and  cheese  on  June  29th  and  30th. 
Kareliam  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

(Warner,  Hampthirr ;  Communication  from  Parti 

FARINUDON,  or  FAKUINGDON,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Faringdon,  is 
situated  in  51°  40'  N.  lat,  1°  83'  W.  long. ;  distant  36  miles  N.W.  by 
W.  from  Reading,  and  694  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  of  Great  Faringdon  in  1851  was  2456.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 
Faringdon  Poor-Law  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  65,880  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,465. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Faringdon,  wherein  Edward  the 
Elder  died  in  925.  In  1L'"_'  Stephen  founded  at  Faringdon  a  priory 
of  Cistercian  monks.  During  the  civil  war  Cromwell  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  which  was  successfully  resisted.  King  Charles  was  at 
Faringdon  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  The  town  of  Faring- 
don is  pleasantly  situated ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  neat  and 
clean.  The  streets  diverge  from  the  centra  of  the  town,  where  U 
situated  the  town  hall.  Tin  h  i<  a  larire.  and  han 

(jothic    structure,    with    a  low   square   tmver.      Tip:    li 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels.     There  are  National 
and  charity  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.   The  market-day  is  Thursday. 
There  are  three  annual  fairs  besides  a  statute  fair  on  the  ISth  October 
for  hiring  servants.  A  great  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
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of  each  month,  and  an  annual  horse  fair  on  the  13th  of  February- 
Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

FARNBOROUGH,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Farnborout*h,  is  situated  in 
51°  17'  N.  lat,  0°  44'  W.  long.;  distant  40  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Southampton,  32  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  33  miles  by 
the  South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  477,  inclusive  of  46  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Farnborough 
Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  four  parishes,  with  an  area  of  12,222 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2336.  Farnborough  is  a  small 
agricultural  village,  close  to  the  Surrey  border.  It  has  stations  of  the 
South-Western  and  the  Reading,  Guildford  and  Reigate  railways.  The 
parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the  decorated  style :  the 
doorways  north  and  south  are  Norman.  Schools  in  the  village  are 
supported  by  two  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 

(Warner,  Hampshire;  Communication  from  Famborouyli.) 

FARNBOROUGH.     [KENT.] 

FARNE  ISLAND.     [NORTHUMBERLAND.] 

FAKNHAM,  Surrey,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Farnham,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wey,  in  51°  13'  N.  lat.,  0'  48'  W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Guildford,  38  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
41  £  miles  by  the  South-Western  railway.  The  population  of  the 
town  of  Farnham  in  1851  was  3515.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Farnham  Poor- 
Law  L'uion  contains  five  parishes  and  one  chapelry  with  an  area  of 
29,824  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,804. 

FaruLam  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  at  one  time  returned  members  to  Parliament.  The  manor  of 
Farnham  was  given  by  Ethalbald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  belonged.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formerly 
stood  a  castle,  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester.  After  the  Restoration  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  erecting  the  present 
castle,  which  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  embattled,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  Adjoining  the  castle  is  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  river  Loddon  flows.  On  the  borders  of  the  park 
is  Waverley  Abbey,  a  neat  modern  mansion,  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  monastery  of  Cistercian  monks,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  in  the 
vicinity. 

Faruharn  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  east  and  west.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Tito  parish  church  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Waverley  Abbey.  Some  portions  of  the  building  are  of  the  12th 
century;  other  portions  are  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  Indo- 
uta  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  about  1611,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  was  recently  revived  as  a  Commercial  school. 
The  income  from  endowment  in  1837  was  22<.  a  year.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1853  was  25.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
Farnham  is  noted  for  its  hop  plantations.  The  great  mart  for  the 
Farnham  hops  is  Weyhill  fair.  The  market-day  is  Thursday.  Three 
fairs  in  the  year,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  held 

(Stevenson,  Survey  of  Surrey;  Manning  and  Bray,  History  of  Surrey; 
Brayley,  Surrey  ;  Communication  from  Farnkam.) 

FAKNINGHAM.     [KENT.] 

FARNWORTH.     [LANCASHIRE.] 

FARO  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  pharut  in  Latin,  phare  in  French, 
is  the  name  given  to  lighthouses  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  first 
lighthouse  is  said  to  have  been  that  raised  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus 
B.C.  283,  on  the  island  of  Pharos  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  of 
Alexandreia.  [ALEXANDRIA.]  The  name  pharot  became  afterwards  an 
appellative  for  lighthouses,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  given 
to  the  towns  near  which  a  lighthouse  was  built.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  town  of  Faro  in  Algarve.  Torre  di  Faro,  a  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Pelorua,  in  Sicily,  has  given  its  name  to  the  Strait  of  Messina  at  the 
entrance  of  which  it  is  placed,  between  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and 
which  the  Italians  call  Faro  di  Messina.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  administration,  into  Domiuj  di 
qua  del  Faro,  or  '  dominions  on  this  side  of  the  Faro '  (speaking  as 
from  Naples)  meaning  the  continental  part,  and  Dominj  di  la  del 
Faro,  or  '  dominions  on  the  further  side  of  the  Faro,'  that  is  to  say, 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

FARO.     [ALGARVE.] 

FAROE,  FEROE,  or  FAROERNE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
twenty-two  in  number,  seventeen  of  which  are  inhabited  ;  they  are 
about  300  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  about  200  miles 
N.W.  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  between  61°  and  63°  N.  lat,,  and  8°  and 
i',  W.  long.  They  were  discovered  between  the  years  858  and  868  by 
some  Norwegians,  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
and  at  present  belong  to  Denmark.  Their  whole  area  is  estimated  at 
about  4'J5  square  miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  8150. 

These  islands  mostly  consist  of  steep  rocks,  some  of  them  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea,  by  two  or  more  sloping  terraces,  covered  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  earth,  which  produces  grass.  Close  to  the  sea  the 
land  coiir.;.  •  !  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  1200  to  1SOO  feet 

in  height.  The  most  westerly  island  is  Myggcnaes,  the  most  southerly 


is  Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Svinoe  and  Fugloe,  and  tho  most 
northerly  are  Kalsoe  and  Videroo.  Tho  interior  is  composed  of  hills, 
jisually  separated  only  by  narrow  ravines,  in  which  there  are  brooks 
or  rivulets  which  are  in  general  so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to 
become  impassable  :  there  are  no  valleys  of  any  extent.  The  greatest 
elevations  in  these  islands  are  the  basalt  mountain  Skaellingfield, 
2430  feet  high,  in  the  south  part  of  the  largest  of  them,  Stromoe, 
which  is  nearly  the  central  island  of  the  group,  and  divided  by 
narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Osteroe ;  and  the  Skattaretinel  ill 
Osteroe,  which  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  2864  feet.  There 
are  several  lakes,  among  which  the  largest  are  the  Soorvagsvatn 
in  Vaagoe,  which  is  three  miles  long,  and  the  Sandsvatu  iu  Saudoe  : 
and  there  are  some  falls  of  water,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
the  Fosaa  in  Stromoe,  which  has  a  double  fall,  nearly  200  feet  iu 
height.  Among  the  mineral  springs  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
Vannakielde  in  Osteroe.  The  climate  is  bleak,  and  the  summer  lasts 
only  through  the  months  of  July  and  August :  yet  it  seldom  freezes 
more  than  one  month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  harbours  ice-locked 
except  in  very  severe  winters.  Violent  storms  prevail  at  all  seasons, 
which  prevent  the  growth  of  any  large  trees,  aud  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  fix  their  dwellings  between  the  hills.  The  soil  is  stony,  and 
iu  many  parts  covered  with  earth  only  four  inches  deep.  Iu  some 
islands  there  are  majestic  groups  of  basalt  formation,  similar  to  the 
caves  of  Stafla.  Neither  the  soil  nor  climate  admits  of  any  extended 
tillage ;  and  the  sudden  variations  in  tbe  temperature  induce  the 
cultivator  frequently  to  gather  in  his  crops  in  a  half-ripe  state,  aud 
dry  them  by  artificial  heat.  They  consist  principally  of  barloy  and 
rye,  the  growth  of  which  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  consumption ; 
potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  carrots  are  also  raised;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  raise  any  other  vegetable.  Laudt  states  the 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  to  be  about  1  to 
60,  aud  that  the  corn-fields  are  not  more  than  from  8  to  12  feet  iu 
breadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  luxuriant,  and  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  islanders  consists  in  their  flocks,  often  containing  from  300  to  500 
sheep,  which  graze  in  the  open  air  the  whole  year  round,  and  yield 
wool  of  good  quality.  Horses  of  small  stature,  but  strong,  swift,  and 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers  :  the  horned  cattle  are 
also  diminutive,  yet  become  exceedingly  fat.  Few  swine  are  fed. 
Seal-catchiug,  and  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  are 
another  main  resource  of  the  people.  Independently  of  domestic 
animals,  the  islands  contain  only  rats  and  mice.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  wild-fowl,  such  as  eider-ducks,  swans,  geese,  pigeons,  solan- 
geese,  puffins,  cormorants,  plovers,  &c.  The  feathers  of  the  wild-fowl 
are  among  the  articles  exported. 

There  is  no  timber  on  the  islands.  Turf  is  used  for  fuel.  Beds  of 
coal  were  discovered  in  the  islaud  of  Suderoe  iu  1709,  and  some  mines 
have  been  opened  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  coal  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Copper  is  found  in  the  island  of  Nolsoe.  Jasper  and  opal 
are  met  with  here  and  there. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Norman  (or  Norwegian)  descent,  and  speak 
the  Norwegian  language  with  a  Danish  accent.  Their  food  consists 
of  milk,  fish,  mutton,  poultry,  wild-fowl,  und  barley  groats ;  bread 
aud  salt  are  considered  luxuries.  Their  clothing  is  of  coarse  woollen, 
woven  by  their  own  hands.  They  are  either  hereditary  proprietors 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  or  farm  lands  under  grant  from  the 
crown,  from  which  circumstances  they  have  the  respective  appella- 
tions of  Odelsbonde  or  Kongsboude.  They  profess  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  amtmann,  or  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs :  in 
judicial  matters  the  landvoigt,  or  judge,  is  assisted  by  sidesmen  from 
each  parish. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  success.  Woollen-yams,  cloths, 
and  stockings  are  manufactured  ;  aud  there  are  a  few  tanneries.  The 
exports  consist  of  hose  and  trowseriugs,  fish,  feathers,  skins  and 
hides,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  &c.  :  the  imports,  of  grain,  bread,  malt, 
brandy,  salt,  hemp,  iron,  timber  and  deals,  linen,  &c. 

The  larger  islands  are  Stromoe,  27  miles  long  aud  about  7  miles 
in  breauth,  population  about  2000 :  its  capital  Thorshavu,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  a  neat 
wooden  church,  a  Latin  school,  a  fort,  and  about  750  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow.  Osteroe,  to  the  east  of  Stromoe, 
is  in  length  about  20  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  10  miles  : 
population,  1700.  Ithas  two  fresh- water  lakes,  aud  several  deep  fjords, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side.  A  curious  basaltic  hill  about 
420  feet  high,  consists  of  pentagonal  and  octagonal  columns,  on  a 
foundation  of  trap  300  feet  in  height.  At  the  north-north-west  point 
of  the  island  there  are  two  rocks,  with  tho  appearance  of  colossal 
statues,  which  are  called  Risin  aud  Kiedlingen,  and  are  240  feet  high. 
On  the  south-west  side  is  a  safe  harbour,  the  Kougshavn.  Sandoe,  to 
the  south  of  Stromoe,  is  about  13  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  mile 
broad  :  population,  500.  It  has  a  large  lake  called  Sandsvath  which 
abounds  in  trout,  five  villages,  three  churches,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  Amtspropst,  who  is  the  head  ecclesiastical  authority.  Suderoe, 
lying  south  of  the  preceding,  is  about  17  miles  iu  length  and  5J  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  ten  villages,  six  churches,  and 
upwards  of  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  full  of  rocks  and  precipices. 
Punthavu,  its  port,  is  almost  the  only  spot  where  there  is  a  safe 
lauding.  Vaagne,  to  the  west  of  Stromoe,  is  nearly  13  miles  long  and 
about  5  miles  broad :  population,  600.  Its  principal  lake,  Soorvaag,  is  tho 
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largest  in  the  Faroe  islands,  and  U  full  of  trout  It  bu  four  churches, 
the  parochial  oue  Mag  at  Hid  vaag,  a  Tillage  and  sea-port.  Myggenao*, 
to  the  watt  of  Vaagoe,  U  an  inconsiderable  inland  about  8  mile*  broad. 
The  remainder  of  the  seventeen  inhabited  island*  aro  Fugloe,  Svinoe, 
Vid.  r.*,  llordoe,  Konoe,  Kal»oe,  Kolter,  Heatoe,  Noboe,  Skuoe,  and 
the  creator  Dimon. 

FARS,  or  FARSISTAN.     [PzBalA.] 

FASANO.     [lUBi  TWIBADL] 

FAVERSHAM,  Kent,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  borough,  a 
member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Favernham,  U  situated  in  51*  18'  N.  lat. 
0*  58'  E.  Ion*.,  distant  8  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Canterbury,  and  47 
mile*  E.S.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Favenham 
in  1861  wai  4595.  The  town  is  governed  by  4  aldermen,  or  jurat*, 
tnd  12  councillor*,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  U  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceae  of  Canterbury.  Favenham  Poor-Law 
Union  contain*  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,052 
acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,513. 

Favenham  in  situated  on  a  stream  running  into  the  East  Swale,  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Dover.  Kin?  Stephen  founded 
here  an  abbey  for  Cluniac  monks,  in  which  himself,  his  queen  Matilda, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  were  buried.  Portions  of 
the  outer  walls  still  exist.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets, 
forming  an  irregular  cross,  and  having  the  guildhall  and  market-place 
in  the  centre.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a  commo- 
dious cruciform  building,  constructed  of  flint ;  it  has  some  portions 
in  the  decorated  style,  the  remainder  is  of  later  date.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  light  pinnacled  tower  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1575,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  about  ItiO/.  a  year,  and  had  50  scholars  in  1853.  There 
U  a  National  school.  Favenham  Creek  is  navigable  up  to  the  town 
for  vessels  of  150  tons.  On  December  31st,  1853,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  were — 225  under  60  tons,  with 
an  aggregate  of  4936  tons ;  82  vessels  above  50  tons,  aggregate  ton- 
nage, 10,855  ;  and  1  steam-vessel  of  9  tons  burden.  The  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853  were  as  follows : — In- 
wards, 1532  vessels,  116,381  tons ;  outwards,  1478  vessels,  44,983  tons. 

The  oyster  fishery  employs  between  200  and  300  persons.  There 
is  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade  ;  much  agricultural  profiucc 
is  sent  to  London  by  hoys.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  :  fairs  are  held  on  February  14th  and  August  1st. 

KAYAL.     [AZORES.] 

FAYl.Ti  KVILLE.     [CABOUWA,  NORTH.] 

FEAR,  CAPE.    [CAROLINA,  NORTH.] 
\MP.    [SEINE  IirftmiKUBS.] 

FECKEXHAM.      [WORCESTERSHIRE.] 

iT.i.nsnriuJ.    [!•:>•».] 

FK I .  K( :  Y  H  AZA.    [CoMASiA,  LITTLE.] 

FKLIPK,  SAN.     [VJMMUELA.] 

VK1.1/.X.ANO.    [AI.E88AXDBIA.] 

KKI.LETIN.    [CBEUSE.] 

FELSTEAD.    [EesKX.1 

FELTRE.     [B«LLD»o.J 

FEMEKN.     [Scm.ESWio.] 

FENNY  STKATFOUD.     [BuCKneOHAJISHlHE.] 

FEXWICK.    [AYRSHIRE.] 

I'F.olKisiA.    [KAFFA.] 

I  KKK.     [Aisiii.] 

|-I:KK,  LA.    [Am.] 

FERMANAOH,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  lies  between  54°  7'  and  54°  87'  N.  lat.,  7°  8'  and  8°  10' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone, 
the  county  of  Monaghnn,  S.  by  Cavan,  and  W.  by  Leitrim  and 
Donegal.  Its  greatest  length  from  cast  to  west  is  45  miles,  from  north 
to  south  29  miles.  The  area  comprises  457,1 95  acres,  of  which  289,223 
are  arable,  114,847  uncultivated,  6155  in  plantations,  210  in  towns, 
aiid  4r,,7.';5  under  water.  The  population  ill  1851  was  116,007. 

Snr/atf,  Jlydrography,  and  Communication!. — Fermanagh  county 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne.  The  drainage  of 
a  small  district  in  the  extreme  west  falls  into  Lough  Melvin,  the 
•UWfluom  waters  of  which  are  carried  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Drowes 
River.  Ix>ngh  Erne,  which  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west 
for  above  forty  mil™,  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
and  w  itaolf  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lake*,  the  former 
stretching  from  \S'»ttl<-  Bridge,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enniftkillen  ;  the  latter  from  Enniskillrn  to  Belleek,  on 
the  border*  of  Donegal.  The  Upper  Lake  is  about  18  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  extreme  width  of  about  4  miles ;  it  is  thickly  studded 
with  hilly  island*,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  all  are 
clothed  with  wood  or  with  rich  pasture*.  Within  two  or  three  miles 
of  EiiiiUkillrn  the  lake  become*  narrow,  and  assumes  a  river  character, 
which  it  retains  for  a  mile  below  the  town,  where,  opposite  the 
ground*  of  the  royal  school  of  Portora,  the  Lower  Lake  commence*, 
expanding  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  much  less  incumbered 
wivh  islands  than  the  Upper  Lake,  and  having  opposite  the  town  of 
K«h  a  width  of  not  lens  than  six  mil.  *.  The  singularly  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  these  lake*  is  said  by  Inglis  and  other  tourists 


not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe.  On  approaching  Bolleek  the  lake 
again  contract*,  and  flows  as  a  deep  rapid  river  through  a  rather 
swampy  tract,  crowed  near  the  village  by  a  rocky  ledge,  <iv. T  tvlii.lt 
the  stream  rushes  impetuously,  forming  a  fine  cataract  From  I  • 
the  riv«r  flows  with  rapid  course  west  by  north,  forming  ; 
fall  of  about  sixteen  feet  at  Ballyshannou,  a  little  below  which  it  enter* 
the  Bay  of  Donegal  Vast  uumben  of  salmon  ascend  to  Lough  Krne 
and  its  feeden  to  spawn ;  the  ascent  of  the  fish  up  the  falls  of  Bally- 
shannon  and  Belleek  is  eagerly  watched  as  a  very  gratifying  spectacle. 
Lough  Erne  also  abounds  in  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  bream  ;  it  is  fre- 
quented by  large  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  other  water-fowl. 
The  outlet  of  Lough  Erne  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water 
up  to  Ballyshannon  ;  between  the  town  and  Belleek  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  renders  it  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  d.  ptli 
of  the  Upper  Lake  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  75  feet ;  the  Lower  Lake 
is  said  in  some  places  to  have  a  depth  of  200  feet  Formerly  some 
of  the  connecting  reaches  of  the  Upper  Lake  were  in  parts  so  shallow 
that  only  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  'cots,'  could  navigate  them. 
These  channels  have  recently  been  deepened,  and  the  lakes  are  now 
navigated  by  small  steamers,  which,  convey  goods  of  various  kinds 
between  Belleek,  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskea,  Belturbet,  and  the  Ulster 
Canal,  which  enters  the  Upper  Lake  near  Wattle  Bridge,  conn. 
Lough  Erne  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  completing  the  wator  communi- 
cation between  Enniskillen,  Newry,  and  Belfast  The  chief  articles 
of  traffic  on  the  lake  are  timber,  coals,  butter,  eggs,  corn,  and  other 
agricultural  produce. 

The  most  southern  part  of  the  county,  extending  from  the  Woodford 
River  [CAVAK],  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Fermanagh 
and  Cavan,  to  a  few  miles  below  EnnUkillen,  presents  a  belt  of  rich 
land  of  considerable  but  varying  width,  gently  undulating  in  part-, 
but  level  along  the  lake-shore,  and  the  whole  backed  by  high  moun- 
tains. Between  the  Woodford  and  the  Claddagh  (a  feeder  of  Lough 
Erne,  which  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Shannon  in  the  county 
Cavan),  the  back-ground  is  formed  by  the  northern  slopes  of  thu 
Legavrega  Mountains.  Between  the  Chuldogh  and  the  Aruey,  at  about 
four  miles  from  the  lake,  runs  the  main  ridge  of  the  Dowbally  Moun- 
tains, which  form  part  of  the  watershed  between  Lough  Erne  an.  I 
tlir  Shannon.  This  range,  the  highest  in  the  county,  reaches  in  its 
culminating  point,  Cuilcagh,  the  height  of  2188  feet  above  the  sea ; 
its  slope  towards  the  lake  is  in  general  rapid,  in  some  places  preci] 
At  its  northern  base  is  the  fine  mansion  and  extensive  domain  of 
Florence  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskilleu.  Westward  from 
the  Cuilcagh  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim, 
Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  is  Lough  Macuean,  of  which  the  eastern  part, 
called  Lough  Nitty,  is  connected  by  a  strait  with  the  western  and 
larger  part,  properly  called  Macnean.  The  outlet  of  Lough  W... 
is  the  Arncy,  which  flows  eastward  to  Lough  Erno,  through  a  beautiful 
well-wooded  country.  A  little  north  of  Lough  Xitty  is  Belinoro 
Mountain,  which  attains  a  height  of  1312  feet,  and  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  Lough  Erne  on  the  approach  to  Euniskillen. 
[EXMSKILI.KN.]  The  approaches  to  this  town  on  both  sides  of  tho 
lake  are  adorned  with  many  pretty  residences.  About  two  miles 
south-east  of  Enniskillen,  situated  in  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
demesne,  is  Castle  Coole,  the  most  splendid  mansion  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  the  scat  of  Earl  Belmore.  The  structure  is  built  of 
Portland  stone. 

All  the  rest  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  between  Lough 
Macnean  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  is  with  little  exception  mount;,. 
The  mass  of  the  Shean-North  runs  along  the  Lower  Lake  in  miiny 
places  close  to  the  shore,  towards  which  it  descends  with  a  wry  rapid 
slope.  Tho  highest  part  of  tho  range,  called  Phoul-a-Phouca,  rises  to 
the  height  of  above  1 150  feet,  and  sinks  down  almost  precipitously 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore.  South  of  these  masses,  but  separated 
from  them  by  the  undulating  basin  of  the  Sillies  River  (which  enters 
Lough  Erne  about  a  mile  above  Enniskillcn),  ore  the  Qleualong  Moun- 
tains, which  have  an  altitude  of  about  900  feet  The  greater  part  of 
this  region  is  wild  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  irreclaiiual.l"  mountain, 
brown  bog,  and  coarse  pasture.  In  the  basin  of  the  Sillies  however, 
particularly  in  tin-  neighbourhood  of  Church-Hill  and  Derrygonnelly, 
is  some  good  arable  and  pasture  land. 

West  of  111-  I..IH.T  Lake,  as  far  as  Pettigoe,  a  small  village  partly 
in  Fermanagh  and  partly  in  Donegal,  the  surface  is  billy,  with  only  a 
narrow  level  margin  along  tho  shore.  In  this  district,  and  near  tli>- 
western  extremity  of  tho  lake,  is  the  be.iuliful  demesne  and  seat  of 
Castle  Caldwell.  South  of  Poltigoe  is  Boa  Island,  the  largest  in  tin- 
Lower  Lake,  containing  1400  acres  of  fine  land  ;  it  is  however  almost 
treeless.  Occupying  a  beautiful  situation  on  one.  of  the  larger  i 
near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  stand  *  Ely  Lodge,  the  fine  seat  of  the 
M:n-.|uin  of  Ely.  Eastward  from  Pettigoe  to  Kenh  and  Lisnorrick  tho 
land  slopes  down  gradually  from  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of 
Tyrone  to  the  lake-shore,  and  present*  some  of  the  finest  soil  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  county.  The  views  between  Kesh  and 
Castle  Archdall,  a  splendid  mansion  and  demesne  near  Lisnarrick,  are 
(lartic-iilsirly  fiii".  The  mountain  ridge  to  the  north  of  this  d. 
forum  part  of  tho  watershed  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  I 
most  of  the  streams  thence  run  into  the  lake  by  tin  K.  li  Uiver. 
I 'mm  I.isnarrick  to  BaUinamallard  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ballicawidy  River  (on  which  there  arc  largo  flour-mills),  the 
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surface  is  undulating,  and  generally  the  land  is  very  fertile,  with  tracts 
of  bog  however  in  the  low  grounds.  The  mansions  and  demesnes  of 
Necarue,  near  Irvinestown,  and  Jamestown  and  Crocknacreeve,  near 
Ballinamallard,  are  the  most  worthy  of  remark  in  this  region.  From 
a  short  distance  east  of  Enniskillen  a  range  of  round-backed  hills, 
called  the  Toppit  Mountains,  stretches  in  a  general  northern  direction, 
and  joins  the  Tattymoyle  mountains  in  Tyrone,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Fintona.  On  the  western  slope  these  hills  are  generally  cultivated  ;  the 
eastern  side  is  in  many  places  very  steep,  and  overgrown  with  heath. 
This  range  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Drummany, 
the  largest  river-basin  in  the  county,  the  eastern  limit  being  formed 
by  the  Slieve-Beagh  (commonly  pronounced  Slabay)  Mountains,  which 
have  a  width  of  7  miles  and  a  length  of  about  13  miles.  This  moun- 
tain mass  extends  in  a  northern  direction  from  Lisnaakea,  and  the 
small  hamlet  of  Donough  along  the  eastern  border  of  Fermanagh  into 
Tyrone.  The  summits  of  Carnmore  and  Brochderg  in  this  range  reach 
1080  feet  in  height.  The  eastern  side  slopes  down  in  general  gradually 
to  the  high  plain  of  the  county  Monaghan,  being  skirted  on  that  side 
by  a  gently  undulating  country,  containing  several  small  lakes,  bogs, 
and  marshes,  and  drained  by  the  Finn  River,  which  carries  all  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  slope  into  Lough  Erne.  The  broad  round 
summits  of  these  mountains  and  a  great  portion  of  the  eastern  slope 
are  bleak  and  barren,  quite  unsheltered  and  treeless ;  the  surface 
presents  only  coarse  hungry  mountain  pasture,  bare  rocks,  or 
undrained  bogs,  resting  on  clay,  and  covered  with  stunted  heath. 
The  descent  on  the  western  side  is  by  a  series  of  rapid  slopes,  each 
succeeded  by  its  level  district  of  irregular  shape  and  varying  width, 
so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  natural  terraces.  On  this  side 
cultivation  is  more  extended. 

The  basin  of  the  Drummany  River  stretches  out  to  westward  from 
the  base  of  these  mountain-)  for  about  five  miles,  and  extends  in  a 
direction  north  and  south  of  about  ten  miles.  It  maybe  characterised 
as  a  plain  inclosed  by  a  ring-fence  of  mountains  except  to  the  south- 
ward, where  it  opens  on  Lough  Erne,  fine  views  of  which  are  com- 
manded from  several  points.  There  are  however  several  low  hills  and 
round  outlying  eminences  in  this  plain.  The  land  is  generally  good, 
but  varies  considerably.  In  the  north-west  of  this  basin  is  the  small 
village  of  Tempo,  near  which  is  Tempo  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  noble  Irish  family  of  Maguire,  and  now  belonging  to  Sir 
E.  Tennent.  Four  miles  south-east  from  Tempo,  the  pretty  village  of 
Brookborongh  stands  on  a  Blight  elevation  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Lismalore  Hills,  an  offshoot  of  the  Brochderg  Mountain.  About  two 
miles  north  of  Brookborough  is  Colebrooke  House,  situated  in  an 
extensive  well-wooded  demesne.  Colebrooke  House,  the  finest  mansion 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Brooke, 
and  is  built  of  a  beautiful  white  freestone  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains.  The  main  branch  of  the  Drummany 
River  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  these  mountains,  and  runs  with 
rapid  winding  course  towards  the  west  till  it  enters  the  Colebrooke 
demesne,  whence  it  runs  southward,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Brookborough  and  through  Maguire's  Bridge  :  about  four  miles  below 
this  place  the  river  falls  into  Lough  Erne.  This  river,  as  well  as  all 
the  streams  in  the  county  and  the  lake  itself,  is  subject  to  floods.  To 
the  west  of  this  river,  between  Brookborough  and  Lisbellaw,  there  is 
a  very  extensive  tract  of  bog,  containing  Lough  Eyes  and  some 
smaller  lakes. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne,  all  the  way  from 
Enniskillen  along  the  north  shore  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  to  the  con- 
fines of  Cavan,  presents  a  flat  district  of  great  fertility,  with  here  and 
there  small  tracts  of  bog  and  sedgy  swamps,  backed  by  a  country  of 
hills  and  dales,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  corn  and  grass  land 
in  the  county.  Of  the  islands  on  the  lake  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  large  island  of  Belleisle,  which  is  joined  to  the  north  shore  by  a 
causeway  and  bridge.  The  first  Earl  of  Rosse  built  a  fine  mansion  on 
this  island,  portions  of  which  still  remain  in  the  residence  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Porter,  formerly  bishop  of 
C'logher.  This  island  ia  situated  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Arney,  and  commands  fine  views  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery ;  the 
beautiful  green  and  lofty  hill  of  Knockninny,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Erne,  forms  a  much-admired  feature  of  the  landscape.  Crum 
Castle,  a  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
Lough  Erne,  about  4  miles  S.  from  Newtownbutler,  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  near  it  the  remains  of  old  Crum 
Castle,  are  worthy  of  remark  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  well- 
wooded  demesne  in  which  they  stand,  and  which  includes  several 
islands.  Further  south-east,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  there  is  the 
handsome  residence  and  grounds  of  Castle  Saunderson,  a  short  way 
from  which,  on  the  road  to  Lisnaskea,  is  a  large  district  of  barren  bog. 
The  interior  of  the  county,  from  the  hamlet  of  Douough  to  Newtown- 
butler and  Clones,  presents  an  undulating  surface  of  pasture  and 
arable  ground. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  excellent  roads.  Along  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Upper  Lake  run  two  mail-coach  roads,  which 
diverge  from  Butler's  Bridge  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  unite  in 
killen,  whence  a  fine  road  runs  to  Ballyshannon  and  the  west 
const  of  Ireland.  Opening  on  these  three  lines  of  road  are  numerous 
others  connecting  Knniokillen  with  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
Armagh,  Belfast,  and  Enniskillen  mail-coach  travels  by  the  main 


road  along  the  north  shore  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtowu- 
butler,  whence  a  road  runs  to  the  eastward,  leading  to  Clones  and 
Monaghan.  Even  the  mountain  roads  of  the  county  are  good,  but 
many  of  them  are  impracticable  for  carriages.  A  railroad  to  connect 
Enniskillen  with  Londonderry  is  in  course  of  formation,  and  is  open 
between  Londonderry  and  Dromore :  other  lines  are  in  progress 
or  projected  to  join  Enniskilleu  with  Newry,  Dundalk,  and 
Dublin. 

Otology,  <fcc.— Upper  Lough  Erne  lies  on  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  strata.  The  Dowbally  Moun- 
tains, and  the  mountains  south  of  the  lower  lake,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  sandstone  and  limestone.  Where  the  limestone  prevails  in  the 
south  and  •  south-west  of  the  county,  there  occur  numerous  cavities 
and  subterraneous  water  channels.  The  Roogagh  River,  which  brings 
down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes  and  tributary  streams  to  Lough 
Melvin,  is  absorbed  in  the  rock,  and  emerges,  after  running  a  distance 
of  about  30  perches  underground.  In  like  manner  the  Claddagh  and 
several  brooks  which  run  into  Lough  Erne  from  the  Sheau  North, 
dip  underground  in  their  course.  A  natural  bridge  of  rock  crosses  a 
stream  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  district  on  the  south  ; 
and  throughout  the  central  parts,  caves  (as  near  Ballicassidy)  and 
deep  holes  in  the  rock  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  Toppit 
Mountains  consist  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  but  lime- 
stone lies  along  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  county  the 
isolated  hills  adjacent  to  the  higher  ranges  contain  limestone,  sand, 
and  gravel.  The  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains  are  famous  towards  their 
southern  extremity  for  a  beautiful  white  sandstone,  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  Portland  stone  ;  but  these  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  millstone 
grit,  which  is  found  of  superior  quality  at  Carumore,  and  yellow  and 
old  red-sandstone  :  the  limestone  strata  however  lie  close  upon  the 
range  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  On  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Slieve-Beagh,  traces  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  also  a 
slaty-blue  clay  resembling  rotten  limestone,  which  becomes  readily 
pulverisable  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms  good  manure  for  moory 
soils.  Marl  and  potter's-clay  are  found  in  several  places. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture,  ti'C. — The  climate  is  very  moist,  but  mild 
and  healthy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Lough  Erne, 
where,  in  low  districts,  marsh  fever  sometimes  prevails  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  west,  south-west,  and 
south ;  the  west  winds  blow  at  times  with  tremendous  violence, 
uprooting  trees,  and  sweeping  away  the  roofs  off  the  houses.  The  soil 
iu  the  low  grounds  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  in  some  places  peat,  resting 
on  a  subsoil  of  clay ;  the  sandstone  districts  have  mostly  a  cold  thin 
soil ;  in  the  limestone  tracts  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  easily 
worked.  Improved  methods  of  industry  have  been  to  some  extent 
introduced.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  flax, 
and  hay.  The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1851  was  107,735, 
namely  : — Wheat,  2643  ;  oats,  43,845  ;  barley,  here,  and  rye,  5584  ; 
beans  and  peas,  1010;  potatoes,  13,059;  turnips,  5724;  mangel 
wurzel,  roots,  and  cabbage,  2074 ;  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  498  ; 
flax,  2800;  rape,  30;  and  meadow  and  clover,  30,468.  On  15,560 
holdings  in  1851  there  were  6518  horses,  4749  mules  and  asses,  88,651 
cattle,  11,371  sheep,  17,843  pigs,  443  deer,  3055  goats,  and  195,674 
head  of  poultry.  The  county  exports  oats,  butter,  eggs,  and  some 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  ;  the  principal  markets  for  wheat 
and  other  descriptions  of  corn  are  Euniskillen  and  Lisnaskea.  The 
fields  are  inclosed  by  hedges  in  the  low  country,  on  the  mountains  by 
walls  of  loose  stone.  The  farm-buildings,  which  are  generally  erected 
by  the  tenant,  are  protty  good ;  but  the  mud  hut  and  the  cabin  of 
peat  sods,  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes,  meet  the  eye  in  all 
directions.  Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne,  and  to  some 
distance  round  Enniskilleu,  the  county  has  a  bare,  cold  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  timber-trees,  which  are  grown  chiefly 
on  the  demesnes  of  large  proprietors.  The  county  ia  entirely  agricul- 
tural :  the  only  manufactures  worth  naming  are  confined  to  Enuiskilleu ; 
linen  is  woven  for  domestic  use. 

Diviriont,  Tomis,  <kc. — Fermanagh  county  is  comprised  in  the 
diocese  of  Clogher,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  Arney  and  Lough  Macuean  ;  this  belongs  to  the 
diocese  of  Kilmore.  The  county  is  divided  into  8  baronies  : — 1.  Clan- 
awley,  which  lies  between  the  Sillies  River  on  one  side  and  the  Arney 
and  Lough  Macnean  on  the  other ;  2.  Magheraboy,  which  includes 
the  rest  of  the  western  division  of  the  county  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sillies  and  the  south  shore  of  the  lower  lake ;  3.  Kuockninuy, 
which  extends  between  the  Arney  and  the  Woodford rivers;  4.  Coole, 
embracing  the  south-eastern  district;  5.  Clankelly,  which  includes 
the  district  between  the  ridge  of  the  Slieve-Beagh  Mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghau;  6.  Magherastephana,  which  is  generally  coinci- 
dent with  the  basin  of  the  Drummany  River ;  7.  Tyrkennedy,  which 
extends  from  Enniskilleu  northward  to  Tyrone,  including  both  slopes 
of  the  Toppit  Mountains ;  8.  Lurg,  which  comprises  the  north-west 
of  the  county. 

There  are  few  towns  of  consequence  in  Fermanagh :  ENNISKILLEX, 
the  county  town,  LISNASKEA,  and  LOWTHEHSTOWN,  are  described  in 
separate  articles  :  the  following  places  we  notice  here  : — 

Bellcek,  population  of  the  village  228  in  1851,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Erne,  about  2^  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  lower  lake  narrows  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river.  The  remarkable 
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cataract  farmed  by  the  river  En*  new  this  village  ho  been  already 
noticed.  A  bridge  spann  the  rivor  at  thin  plaoe.  The  stream  run* 
here  with  a  very  rapid  current  Fain  are  held  at  Bclleek  on  February 
Srd,  May  17th,  June  19th,  and  October  10th.  VtrrygtHutUy.  ,..j..ii.; 
tion  31  v.  U  situated  in  a  wild  and  pietureaque  district,  al>.mt  7  miles 
W.N'.W.  IV.. ui  Knniikillea,  and  about  8  miles  8.  from  the  shore  of 
Lough  Erne.  There  are  here  a  small  church  and  chapels  fur  Roman 
Catholic*  and  Wealeyan  Methodist*.  Fain  are  held  on  tho  2Uh  of 
each  mouth.  Kak,  population  357,  situated  on  the  amnll  ctream 
celled  Keen,  near  iU  entrance  into  Lough  Krne,  about  1 1  railee  N.  by 
W.  from  Kimiikilleti,  contamssUtions  of  the  roiisUbulary  and  revenue 
police.  Petty  session*  are  held,  and  there  are  tain  on  March  28th, 
April  SSth,  June  1st,  October  2nd,  and  November  20th.  LubeUav, 
population  S34,  about  4  miles  S.K.  from  Eoniakillen.  possesses  a  chapel 
of  eaar,  and  chapels  for  Roman  Catholic*,  Presbyterians,  and  Wealeyan 
Methodist*.  There  is  here  a  small  spade  manufactory.  Seven  fain 
are  held  in  the  coarse  of  the  year.  Petty  araaions  are  held  monthly. 
Mayuirt't  Bridge,  population  773,  situated  oa  the  Drummany  River, 
about  7  milee  S.K.  from  Knnixkillen,  has  received  it*  name  from  a 
bridge  which  ornsees  the  river  at  this  place.  It  contains  chapels 
•man  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleynn  Methodists,  and  a 
dispensary.  Fain  are  held  monthly.  Xrtclovn'bulltr,  population  477, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Upper  Lough  Krne,  contains  a  church,  two 
chapels  for  Methodist*,  one  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a  constabulary 
barracks,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held.  Fain  are  held  once  a  month.  Petligoe,  population  466, 
situated  on  the  river  Term  on,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Lough 
Erne,  is  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  pilgrims  to  Lough  Derg.  There 
are  here  a  church,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Roman 
Catholics.  Koalta,  population  828,  situated  on  the  river  Finn,  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  contains  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  and  a  monthly  fair  are 
held  here.  Ttmpo,  population  407,  about  6  mile*  K.N.E.  from  Enuia- 
killen,  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  ha*  a  neat  appearance.  The 
village  contains  a  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
dispensary.  A  fair  is  held  monthly. 

Asaizes  are  held  at  ESMISKILLES,  which  is  the  only  large  town  in 
the  county ;  here  are  the  county  prison  and  the  county  infirmary. 
There  are  fever  hospitals  at  Knniskillen,  Lisbellaw,  and  Lisnaskea. 
The  county  is  entitled  to  send  21  patients  to  the  Armagh  Lunntic 
Asylum.  Quarter  session*  are  held  in  Enniitkillen  and  Nowtownlmtler, 
and  petty  sessions  in  twelve  placee.  The  Poor-Law  Union  workhouses 
are  at  Enuinkillen,  Lisnaskea,  and  Lowtheratown.  The  county  is  in 
the  military  district  of  Belfmit,  and  there  nre  barrack  stations  at 
Enniskillen  and  Belleek.  For  purposes  of  police  the  county  i*  divided 
into  five  district* — Euniakillori,  Amey,  Derrygonnelly,  Kesh,  and 
I.isnaskfa  The  number  of  police,  including  officers,  is  191  :  : 
killen  U  the  head-quarters.  Revenue  police  arc  stationed  at  Brook- 
borough,  Kesh,  and  Belcoo,  a  small  village  situated  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Lough  Macnean. 

At  the  end  of  1851  there  were  ISO  National  schools  in  operation, 
attended  by  4918  male  and  8315  female  children.  Besides  these  there 
an  several  other  rudimentary  and  classical  schools.  Of  superior 
•  :hool>  the  principal  U  the  royal  school  of  Portora,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  situated  in  beautiful  grounds  on  a  gentle  eminence  above 
Lower  Longh  Erne,  a  short  distance  west  of  Enniskillen.  This  school 
was  founded  by  Charles  I.,  and  is  richly  endowed.  Fermanagh 
return*  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county 
and  one  for  the  borough  of  EnnUkillen.  In  1851  there  was  one 
•avingx  bank  in  the  county,  at  Enniskillen.  The  total  amount  owing 
to  depositon  on  November  20tb,  1851,  was  37,034?.  7».  Irf. 

Jfittory  and  A  *tiif*ilie$.— Fermanagh  was  first  erected  into  a  county 
by  statute  of  the  llth  of  Elixabeth;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
the  plantation  of  Uliiter  that  it  wag  finally  brought  under  civil  govern- 
ment. Having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Maguire,  it  was 
divided  in  like  maim  r  with  the  other  five  escheated  counties  among 
Scotch  and  Engli«h  undertakers  and  native  Irish.  Tim  clii 
prietors  under  the  new  settlement  were  the  families  of  Cole,  lilcnner- 
hanet,  Butler,  Hume,  and  Dunbar.  The  subsequent  forfeitures  of 
"1  alfccted  a  Urge  portion  of  Fermanagh,  and  considerably  increased 

'  Jin*sea«iuu«  of  those  from  whom  many  of  the  present  pr.'i 
are  demoded.    The  forfeiture*  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lutioo  a&cted  only  1945  acres  in  this  county. 

Tfc*  principal  antiquities  an  the  beautiful  round  tower  and  some 
run*  of  eoctniartical  buildings  on  the  Wand  ..f  Devenish,  abont  a 
mile  below  Knaiakillen;  the  remain*  of  Lugool  Abbey,  on  the  south 
aide  of  Loagh  Erne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  same  town  ; 
the  rains  of  Augbalurcher  church,  alxnit  two  mile*  above  Lisuaskea, 
on  the  northern  abon  of  the  upper  lake;  and  numerous  ratha,  or  rude 
hill  forte,  of  unknown  antiquity. 

liMO,  a  division  of  the  Papal  State,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  along  which  it  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  fhi.-nti 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto ;  N.  by  the  province  of  MaceraU  ;  \\  1  y 
that  of  Spolrto,  and  8.  by  the  AbraziL  It  forms  part  of  tl>.  old 
province  of  the  Marches,  the  ancient  Picenum,  which  in  subdivided 
hlto  three  province.,  Ancnni,  Mncerata,  and  Fermo.  Tho  province  of 
in  hilly,  bring  occupied  by  various  offiwt*  of  U,.-  A|«  unines, 
which,  detaching  themselves  from  the  central  ridge,  extend  t<>  the  coast 


of  the  Adriatic,  and  form  numerous  valleys  watered  by  rivers  or  rather 
torrent*,  the  principal  uf  which  are,  from  north  to  south, 
the  Tenna,  the  Aso,  the  Teaino,  and  the  Trout...     The  l.'injt ti  of  tho 
province  along  the  Adriatic  coast  U  30  mile*,  aud  iU  breadth  from  tliu 
sea  to  the  central  Apennine*  i*  about  the  san  i  .ducts 

of  tho  country  are  wheat,   maize,  silk,  cattle,  wine,  honey,  liquorice, 
and  oil.     The  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  valuable.     The  di\  • 
uow  formed  iuto  two  duleguioni,  or  provinces — Fermo,  north  of  the 
'   .>.   .11*1  Ascoli,  south  of  the  Aso.    Their  area  and  population 
are  as  follows  : — 


i'.v......  :,.,,. 

Area  in  Squan  XlUea, 

.     ,    .      '           .  .    1      ..!. 

Kcrmo        .... 
Ascoli  

400 

104,  lie; 

Total 

777 

189.S3S 

The  principal  towns  are  Atcoli,  the  capital  of  the  south  1 1 
which  has  been  already  described  [Ascoi.i],  and  fermo,  the  capita 
n.  n-t hern  province,  which  is  a  pleasant  archiepucopal  t 
ground,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  ol<l  M, 
ditches.     It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches  ;  M,  and 

about  7000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  trade  by  means  of  :: 
harbour  on  tho  Adriatic,  called  Porto  Fermo.     The  exports  are  > 
corn,  silk,  and  wool.     The  ancient  1'irmum,  a  town  of  the  1 
afterwariU  a  Roman  municipium,  was  destroyed  in  the  6th  cent  m  v 
by  Alaric,  and  the  present  town  was  rebuilt  > 

i'lpiilio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has  3000  inhabitants. 
Kipalraiuone,  a  walled  town  about  5  miles  from  tho  count  an-; 
the  Toaino,  bos  2000  inhabitants,     llruttamart,  a  thriving  town  on  the 
coast,  at  the  uiouth  of  the  Tesiuo,  near  the  site  of  Cupra  Maritime, 
on  ancient  Etruscan  colony,  curries  on  some  trade  by  sea,  has  sugar 
refineries,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.     Pope  Sixtus  V.  wo*  born  iu 
this  place.     Offida,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Torino,  bos  a  hail 
collegiate   church,   some    manufactories    of    lace,   aud    about 
inhabitants.    Montallo,  a  walled  but  decayed  town,  has  about 
inhabitants. 

KHUMOY,  E«st  Hiding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in   Ireland,  in  tho 
parish  of  Fenuoy,  a  military  '•  market-town,  and  tho 

scat  of  a  Poor-Law  I'nion,  i.s  situated   on    the   lilackwntcr  Ki, 
52°  8'  N.  lat.,  8°  IS'  W.  long.,  distant  is  mi; 
138  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.     Tin  D   •*(  the  town  in 

was  5S25,  exclusive  of  I:1  •   in   tin-  \\«i  !.|,.,i:  .-,  and  lit  in  the. 

bridewell.     Fermoy  Poor-Law  I'liiou  compriM  .1  divisions, 

with  an  area  of  148,268  acres,  and  a  po] 

Fermoy  was  a  miserable  hnmlct  in    i'.  n  as  a 

town  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  introducer  «:  h   trav. -lliug  iuto 

Minister,  who  became  proprietor  of  the  Fermoy  estate,  and  l»v 
build  the  town  about  the  comin.  :  the  present  century. 

The  importance  of  the  site  in  a  military  point  of  view,  commanding 
as  it  does  an  important  pass  of  the  lilackwater  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal northern  approaches  to  Cork,  induced  the  government  t« 
here  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks.  A  coach-factory,  a  brewery,  a 
mill,  and  a  bolting-mill,  erected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  caused  on  increase  of 
employment  in  the  town.     The  principal  part  of  the  town,  wl. 
regularly  laid  out  and  contains  several  good  streets,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  13  arches, 
erected  in  1089,  with  a  smaller  portion  on  the  left  bank,  the  brow  of 
the   hill  above  which  is  occupied   by  the   barracks.      The  im 
barracks  consist  of  two  distinct  quadrangles,  of  which  the  .-• 
one  is  now  used  as  the  Union  workhouse.    The  other  public  buildings 
are  a  handsome  church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  n  court-house, 
and  a  bridewell     A  Roman  Catholic  college,  a  nunnery,  aud  e< •-. 
are  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  town.     Then 
large  flour-mill*,  a  brewery,  a  tauyard,  a  savings  bank,  loan  fun 
several  schools.     The  stall'  of  the  North  Cork  militia  is  .-  • 
the  town,  which  is  also   the   head-quarters  of  tho   1'crmoy  district 
police.     The  view  from  the  bridge  is  much  admired;  it  takes  in  the 
town  and  tho  rich  valley  of  the  lilackwater,  which  is  here  nlmt  in  by 
fertile  hilU  adorned  with  Irnnl-ome  villa*.     Fermoy  has  still  a  good 
share  of  business,  and  at  tho  weekly  markets  much  agricultural 
produce  is  ditposcd  of. 

KF.KXAXIU:/.,  .U  AX.     [JrAS  FERNANDEZ.] 

FKHXAXIHXA   HI'-   X.V  HA.] 

KI'.KNANlH}  I'O.au  island  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
.  miles  from  Cameroon's  Point,  on  the  mainland,  in  the  J'.ight 
..  lat,  8°  50'  K.  long.,  is  about    H    miles  long  and 
•-i'l  milea  wide.     It  rises  in  bold  precipitous  cliil 
surface,  which  is  very  uneven,  towards  the  centre  of  the  island  i 
n  lofty  mountain  ridge,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  attain  a 
altitude;    Clarence  1'cak,  near  the   northern   end  of  the  in]a; 
10,650  feet  above  the  sea.      The  rocks  arc  wholly  of  primitive  or 
volcanic   formation ;    no   alluvial   deposit   having,   according  I 
Thompson,  b< -en  found  in  the  island.     The  surface  is  mostly  co 
with  wood,  and  ix  everywhere  well  watered  and  fertile.    Yams,  i 
:--i  1  oilier  tropical  plants  ore  grown  abundantly  ;  and  tin' 
ore  plentiful.     The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  though  tho  rainy 
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season  lasts  from  May  to  December,  and  is  succeeded  by  dense  fogs. 
There  are  several  small  harbours ;  the  largest  is  Port  Clarence,  on 
the  northern  shore,  which  is  formed  by  a  headland  called  Point 
William,  rising  150  feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  stood  the  English 
settlement  of  Clarence  Town.  The  natives  are  of  a  lighter  complexion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and  have  less  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  negro  physiognomy,  the  face  being 
rounder,  the  cheek-bones  less  high,  the  nose  not  so  flat,  the  lips  thinner, 
and  the  hair  longer  and  softer.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  West 
Bay  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  is  unintelligible  to  those  of 
Clarence  Cove  and  the  northern  ports.  There  are  said  to  be  in  the 
island  from  10,000  to  12,000  native  inhabitants,  who  occupy  15  villages. 
This  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1778 
ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  tried  to  settle  it,  but 
the  inhabitants  destroyed  the  colony.  In  1827  the  English,  with  the 
permission  of  Spain,  formed  a  settlement  on  the  island,  but  abandoned 
it  in  1834,  and  in  1844  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it,  and 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Isabel. 

FERXEY.     [AiN.] 

FERNS,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
comprehends  the  county  of  Wexford  and  a  small  part  of  Wicklow. 
The  diocese  was  founded  in  598  ;  it  was  united  to  the  see  of  Leighlin 
in  1600.  In  compliance  with  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  the  sees 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  have  been  consolidated  with  the  see  of  Ossory. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, 10  prebendaries,  and  a  vicar-general.  The  number  of  benefices 
is  61.  The  income  of  the  united  bishopric  is  3850?. 

The  tmvn  of  Ferns  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  much 
decayed.  In  1851  Ferns  contained  637  inhabitants.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  also  the  parish  church,  is  a  mean  building ;  but  the  palace, 
built  by  Dr.  Cope,  is  handsome  and  commodious.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  abbey  founded  by  Derraot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of 
Leiuster,  and  a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been~  his  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion. 

(Fraser,  Handbook  of  Ireland  ;  Thorn,  7mA  Almanac.) 

FEKRANDINA.     [BASILICATA.] 

FERRA'RA,  the  most  northern  province  of  the  Papal  State, 
situated  for  the  greater  part  within  the  Delta  of  the  Po,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  main  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'Ariano,  which 
divides  it  from  Austrian  Lombardy,  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  the 
duchy  of  Modena  (from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  the  Panaro),  and 
8.  by  the  provinces  of  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  50  miles,  from  north  to  south  between 
the  Po  d'Ariano  and  the  Po  Primaro  on  the  Ravennese  frontier 
30  miles,  but  the  province  becomes  much  narrower  towards  its 
western  extremity,  where  the  breadth  from  the  point  at  which  the 
Reno  enters  the  Ferrarese  above  Cento  to  the  Po,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pannro,  is  only  about  16  miles.  Its  area  is  1053  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1813  was  218,786,  distributed  among  5  citte, 
or  walled  towns,  17  terre,  or  small  towns,  having  a  communal  council, 
nml  153  ville,  or  villages  and  hamlets.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  swampy,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface  in  the  east  part  of  the  province  is  constantly  under  water. 
The  chief  productions  are  rice,  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  grass,  hay,  wine, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  fish.  The  province  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  canals. 

The  principal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capital,  Ferrara,  which  is  noticed 
in  the  next  article,  are  the  following : — 

Baynacavallo,  a  small  walled  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  stands  a 
ew  miles  E.  from  Lugo,  on  the  road  to  Ravenna.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
and  a  circus  for  the  game  of  '  pallone.'  Roman  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found  on  this  site.  In  some  maps  Lugo 
an<l  Bognacavallo  are  set  down  in  the  territory  of  Ravenna. 

Cento,  a  pretty  town,  18  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ferrara,  with  4600 
inhabitants,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  college  of  San-Biagio, 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  French.  Cento  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  art-student  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Guercino,  the  interior  of 
whose  house  (still  preserved)  is  covered  with  his  paintings.  The 
church  of  the  Rosary,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  is  called  the 
gallery  (Galeia),  from  the  number  and  arrangement  of  Guerciuo's 
works  upon  its  walls.  Cento  was  formerly  famous  for  its  fair,  which, 
though  still  held  on  September  7th,  has  greatly  fallen  off.  A  short 
distance  from  Cento  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Reno  is  Piere  di  Cento, 
a  walled  village  of  4000  souls,  in  the  church  of  which  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Guido.  The  villagei-s  rose  in 
arms  against  the  French,  who  wished  to  remove  this  picture  in  1797, 
and  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  robbery. 

>,  28  miles  E.S.E.  from  Ferrara,  is  a  walled  town,  with 
TilnO  inhabitants,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
swamps  which  communicate  with  the  Adriatic,  and  receive  its 
water.  These  swamps,  called  Le  Valli  di  Conmcchio,  are  divided 
into  estates  or  tenements  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  Immense 
quantities  of  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  especially  large  eels,  are  caught 
here  and  pickled  at  Comacchio  for  exportation.  The  fishery  in  these 
'"•s  is  celebrated  by  Tasao  and  Ariosto.  It  is  needless  to  add 
tliut  the  neighbourhood  is  very  unhealthy. 

/.  /';,  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ferrani,  on  the  Senio,  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000  including  the  commune.  It  has  a  handsome  square, 


the  porticoes  of  which  are  formed  into  shops  during  the  September 
fair,  which  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  19th  of  the  month.  It  stands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of  Ravenna  : 
this  town  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  in  1796,  for  having 
revolted  against  the  French. 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  swamps,  is  more  or 
less  unwholesome,  particularly  in  summer,  though  the  malaria  is  not 
so  bad  as  in  the  Pomptine  marshes.  The  country  is  flat,  and  in 
many  parts  much  below  the  level  of  the  Po,  the  water  of  which  is 
kept  in  by  strong  dykes ;  but  the  river  sometimes  breaks  through  and 
produces  dreadful  inundations.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  dykes  in 
repair  is  one  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  the  province,  and  watching 
the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  floods  is  a  constant  care  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  divides  itself  into 
three  principal  branches — the  main  one,  or  Po  d'Ariano,  the  Po  di 
Volano,  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  or  southernmost  branch,  which  last 
receives  the  Reno,  the  Santcrno,  the  Senio,  and  other  numerous 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various 
branches  of  the  Po  communicate  with  one  another  by  canals.  The 
Naviglio  of  Bologna  communicates  between  that  city  and  Ferrara, 
and  the  Canal  di  Cento  between  this  town  and  the  Po. 

The  province  of  Ferrara  is  governed  by  a  Papal  legate,  and  is  hence 
called  a  Legation  (Legazione).  The  Legate  resides  in  Ferrara,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  long  governed  by  the  house  of  Este. 
Alfonso  II.,  the  last  duke,  having  died  without  legitimate  male  issue, 
the  duchy  was  annexed  to  the  Holy  See  in  1598.  The  French  seized 
the  Ferrarese  in  1796,  and  included  it  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Po  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  States  of 
the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  that  lies  between  the  Po 
di  Goro  and  the  Fo  della  Maestra,  which  was  annexed  to  Austrian 
Italy. 

FERRA'RA,  an  arehiepiscopal  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
capital  of  the  Legation  or  province  of  Ferrara,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  unhealthy  country,  not  more  than  7  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Po,  in  44°  49'  56''  N.  lat., 
11°  36'  33"  E.  long.,  about  4  miles  S.  from  the  main  channel  of  the  Po, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Papal  and  the  Austrian  states, 
26  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bologna,  and  38  miles  N.W.  from  Ravenna.  It 
is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  streets  wide  and  straight,  the 
principal  of  which,  called  San-Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yards  in 
length.  But  the  city,  though  it  retains  many  features  of  former 
grandeur,  wears  a  deserted  look  ;  grass  grows  on  its  once  well  trodden 
pavements  :  its  magnificent  palaces  are  unteuanted  and  falling  into 
decay;  and  its  walls,  which  once  inclosed  a  population  of  100,000, 
now  hardly  contain  a  fourth  of  that  number.  Of  the  25,000  inhabit- 
ants about  2000  are  Jews,  who  reside  iu  a  separate  quarter  called  II 
Ghetto.  Besides  being  inclosed  with  walls,  Ferrara  is  defended  on 
the  west  side  by  a  citadel  regularly  fortified,  which,  agreeably  to  a 
stipulation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  is  garrisoned  by  Austrian 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Comacchio.  The 
Austrians,  dreading  the  liberalism  that  manifested  itself  in  central 
Italy  after  the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  took  military  possession  of 
the  city  also  in  August  1847 — a  step  which  led  to  lively  remonstrances 
from  the  Holy  See.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  city  in 
December  following.  But  since  the  miserable  termination  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements  in  Italy  in  1819,  the  Austrians  have  military 
occupation  not  only  of  Ferrara  but  of  all  the  cities  and  stronghold'; 
in  the  legation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  flanked  with  towers  and 
surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate.  The  population  is  col- 
lected together  chiefly  round  this  castle,  and  but  thinly  scattered  over 
the  remainder  of  the  site.  Ferrara  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
other  churches,  most  of  them  rich  in  paintings  by  the  great  musters 
of  the  scaools  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara.  The  finest  churches  are — 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  consecrated  in  A.D.  1135,  adorned  with 
sculptures,  bronze  statues,  and  frescoes ;  San-Benedetto,  in  which 
Ariosto  was  buried  :  his  monument  however  has  been  transferred 
to  the  University :  in  the  hall  of  the  refectory  of  the  adjoin- 
ing convent  is  the  painting  of  Paradise,  by  Garofalo,  the  friend  > 
Ariosto,  who  introduced  in  it  the  likeness  of  the  poet ;  San  Dome- 
nico,  which  has  several  valuable  paintings  and  the  monument  of  Celio 
Calcagnini,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in  the  16th  century ;  Santa- 
Maria-del-Vado,  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara,  which  is  celebrated  for 
its  magnificent  paintings  by  Carlo  Bonone  and  other  masters  of  the 
school  of  Ferrara,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Bonone,  Garofalo, 
Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  native  painters;  the  church  of  San- 
Francesco,  which  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Garofalo,  and  is  famous  for 
its  echo,  which  has  sixteen  reverberations ;  i  Teatini,  &c.  Most  of 
these  churches,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Campo-Santo,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Certosa  convent,  contain  many  finely- 
sculptured  monuments  of  historical  or  otherwise  eminent  personages. 
Among  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  the  finest  are  those  of  Villa  and  Bevi- 
lacqua.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Italy.  The 
house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchased  himself,  is  shown  to  strangers, 
but  his  favourite  garden  has  disappeared ;  the  old  house  of  hia  family 
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in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  still  exist*,  nod  ii  called  Casa  degli 
Ariosti.  Tli«  Gun  Chmriui,  (till  inhabited  by  the  marquise*  of 
Quarini,  recall*  the  name  of  the  author  of  '  11  Pastor  FJoo.'  The 
great  square  (PUxza  Grande)  was  named  after  Napoleon  till  1814, 
when  it  got  the  name  of  Piazza  d' Ariosto,  which  it  retain*.  The 
University  of  Ferrara  (Studio  Publico),  which  i«  attended  by  about 
300  students,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  a*  a  school  of  medicine  and 
jurisprudence.  It  contain!  collections  of  medals  and  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  and  a  valuable  library  of  80,000  printed  volumes 
and  900  manuscript*,  among  which  are  autographs  of  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Guorini,  and  many  editions  of  the  15th  and  16tn  centuries,  when  the 
presses  of  Ferrara  were  amongst  the  most  active  in  Europe.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  library  is  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  which  was 
removed  hither  by  the  French  from  the  church  of  San-Benedetto  in 
1801,  when  they  occupied  that  fine  convent  as  barracks.  In  the 
hospital  of  Santa-Anna  is  still  shown  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  in  which  Tasso  was  confined  for  seven  years  and  two  mouths  by 
Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  handsome  of  the 
modern  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  claims  to  classical  antiquity, 
having  risen  after  the  fall  of  the  enxpire.  It  was  walled  round  by  the 
Exarchs  in  the  6th  century.  The  bishopric  of  Ferrara  dates  from 
COl,  the  archbishopric  from  1735.  From  the  10th  century  the  city 
was  connected  with  the  family  of  D'Esto,  first  as  magistrates  ami  afti-r 
1240  as  hereditary  princes,  generally  holding  their  power  from  the 
Pope,  but  sometimes  asserting  their  independence.  Ferrara  remained 
under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  D'Este  until  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  branch  in  1597,  when  it  was  finally  attached  to  the  States 
of  the  Church.  During  the  last  century  of  its  existence  Ferrara  was 
the  most  distinguished  city  in  Europe  for  literature  and  refinement ; 
the  names  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Ounriui  throw  an  ineitingnishabl  > 
glory  around  iU  little  court  during  this  period.  The  Ferrarese  school 
of  art  was  founded  and  fostered  by  the  house  of  D'Este.  Under 
Duke  Ercole,  Calvin  and  other  French  reformers  found  on  asylum 
in  Ferrara  when  driven  from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  It  lost  part  of  its  population  in  the  17th  century  in  conse- 
quence of  having  lost  its  sovereigns,  and  become  a  provincial  town. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  other  produce  of  the 
soil  by  means  of  large  canals  and  the  Po,  which  connect  it  with  the 
large  towns  of  Northern  Italy.  A  good  deal  of  caviare  is  mode  from 
the  roe*  of  sturgeon  taken  in  the  Po. 

('/uuta   al  Forettitro  per  la  C'illd  di  Ferrara ;  De  Rossi,  Barotti, 
Lanzi,  Ac. ;  Handbook  of  Central  Italy.) 
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FESTINIOO,  or  FFESTINIOO,  Merionethshire,  a  village  an.l  the 
•eat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pari.sh  of  Fcstiniog,  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  bill  at  the  bend  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Festiniog,  iu  52°  59' 
N.  lat,  8°  !>:•'  \V.  l..ng. ;  distant  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Nala,  nml 
210  mile*  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish 
of  Fratiniog  in  1851  was  3460.  The  living  is  a  rectory  with  the 
curacy  of  Haentwrog  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  and 
diocese  of  Bangor.  Festiniog  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes, 
with  a  population  in  1S51  of  16,158. 

The  town  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  30  years  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  several  slate  quarries.  Copper  has 
recently  been  discovered.  The  parUh  church  is  an  elegant  structure 
erected  in  1846,  in  the  Norman  style.  Wesleyon  and  CVr. 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  arc 
National  and  British  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday.  The  scenery  of  the  vale  of 
Festiniog  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque.  The  two  waterfalls  of 
Cynfael  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  glen  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village. 

(Parry,  Camorian  Mirror;  Clifle,  Bool  of  North  Wala;  Land  We 

In,  vol.  iii. ;  Communication  from  Patiniog.) 
1  K\  KIisllAM.     [FAVERSUAM.] 
IT./.    (MABOOOO) 

'./.AN,  the  J'ltasania  of  the  ancients,  a  country  in  northern 
Africa,  between  24'  and  31°  N.  lat,  12"  and  17°  80'  E.  long.,  may  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  by  which  it  is  inclosed 
<.n  the  west  and  east,  and  partly  also  on  the  south.  On  the  . 
borders  on  a  Inn.  desert  region  belonging  to  Tripoli  It*  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  300  miles,  its  breadth  is  200  mil.-,.; 
but  when  it  borders  on  the  desert,  it*  boundary  of  course  is  not 
exactly  fixed.  On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  nomadic  nations;  on 
the  north  and  cut  by  Arabs,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Tibboo*  and  Tuaricks. 

Fezxan,  according  to  Richardson,  consists  of  a  "great  central  table- 
land, not  quite  clearly  marked  to  the  eye  on  some  of  it*  northern 
approach**,  but  dropping  shew  to  the  plain  at  other  part*."  It* 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  two  ridges  of  stony  and  sandy  hills ; 
which  in  place*  attain  an  elevation  abuve  their  base  of  1200  feet. 
They  are  called  in  the  eastern  district  El  llaru.li,  but  in  the  western 
tin  y  tike  the  name  of  Ghtirian  Mountain*  and  Suudah  Mountains. 
The  country  south  of  these  ridge*  contains  large  plains,  covered 


with  cand,  or  pebble*  and  small  stones,  and  without  any  trace*  of 
vegetation ;  but  some  ridge*  of  hilU  from  800  to  600  feet  high,  risa 
above  the  plains,  and  inclose  valleys  between  them,  which  are  the 
only  port*  capable  of  cultivation.  The  cultivable  portion  of  the 
country  hardly  exceed*  one-tenth  of  its  surface.  The  hills  have 

jged,  irregular,  and  peaked  summits,  and  are  composed  of  thick 

Is  of  blue  clay,  alternating  with  sandstone,  beds  of  alum-slate,  aud 
thick  strata  of  porphyritic  clay-stone  (Denbam) ;  the  tops  con- 
sandstune.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  stratum  of  sand,  lying  ou 
chalk   or  clay,  which   is  rendered  fit   for  agricultural   purposes  by 
irrigation.     As  there  are  no  rivers  or  brooks,  aud  only  very  few  natural 
springs,  the  irrigation  is  effected  by  wells,  water  being  commonly 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet     The  heat  in  sum: 
great,  but  in  winter,  during  the  northern  winds,  the  cold  is  unpleasant 
even  to  European*.    Rain  is  very  rare ;  and  it  rains  very  little  at  a 
time.    Violent  gales  are  rather  frequent,  especially  from  the 
aud  south,  which  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand. 

Date-trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  grow 
plentifully  near  the  towns  and  on  some  plains,  where  the  soil  in  ii. 
nated  with  saline  matter.  Some  patches  of  wheat,  barley,  durrha,  i 
and  other  grains  are  cultivated,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption, 
though  two  crops  are  obtained  yearly;  flax  is  cultivated  at  Mourzuk, 
as  are  also  figs,  water-melons,  vines,  pomegranates,  &c.  iu  otv; 
onions,  parsley,  and  other  vegetables  are  likewise  grown.     Culti 
is  carried  on  without  much  .-kill  or  industry,  but  a  rudely  managed 
irrigation  ia  practised.     Goat*  and  asses  are  reared  in  great  numbers ; 
cows,   sheep,   horses,  and  camels  ore  not  so  numerous.    All  then 
animal*  feed  on  dates  or  their  kernels. 

Fe/./.an   is  very  thinly  peopled:  from  the  most   recent  estimate* 
founded  ou  the  tribute  returns  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  it  does  not 
appear  to  contain  more   than  26,000  inhabitant*,   who   occupy    tin- 
little   oases  scattered   over   this   wide   tract  of  half-desert   country. 
Richardson   says  that    the  inhabitants    of    Fezzan    consist    of    tlio 
"three   varieties  of  the   human  race  which  overspread  all   Central 
Africa,  namely,  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  the  Touaricks,  and  the  Negroes 
— and  these  all  mixed  and  blended  together  of  all  shades  of  colour, 
stature,  and  configuration.     The  Arabs  and  Moors  abound  tin 
[north  of]  Mourzuk.     Sebhah,  and  Zcghen  are  all  Arabs  and  Moors. 
The  Touaricks  are   found  iu  the  Wadi  Gharbi,   aud   ore  oc< 
chiefly  in  a  pastoral  life  leading  their  flocks  through  open  desert.  . .  . 
The  Negroes  begin  at  Mourzuk  aud  extend  south  iu  all  the  districts 
of  I-Yzzan  as  for  as  the  Tibboos."     They  are  all   Mohammedan 
commonly  use  the  Arabic  language,  except   iu   the   most  sou 
district*  where  the  Tibboo  and  Beruou  languages  are  spoken.     I' mil 
recently  they  were  governed  by  a  native  chief  who  assumed  tin 
of  Sultan,  and  exercised  despotic  power,  though  nominally  dependent 
on  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.     In  1842  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  succession,  demanded  the  acknowledgment  ..r 
Turkish  supremacy.     This  being  refused,  they  sent  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.     The  sultan  of  !•'  ,./.;m,  Ab.l-el  •< . 
defeated  and  forced  to  surrender,  was  put  to  death,  aud  l-Y/./,m  hi.  < 
since  remained  a  Turkish  pasholic. 

The  inhabitants  formerly   depended    to  a  great    extent  on    the 
caravans  which  passed  through  the  country,  but  this  trade  1m 
almost  wholly  lost,  and  Fezzan  has  in  consequence  become  g. 
impoverished  and   depopulated.     The  oases  arc  capable  of  yielding 
an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  cultivation  U  neglected, 
and   several   oases   have    been    altogether    abandoned.     The   manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  inhabitants  is   limited  to   the  making  of 
coarse    blanket*,   which    form    the    principal    dress    of   the 
i  '.i    i   . 

r'e//.an  is  divided  into  ten  districts:  El  Hofrah,  the  principal  and 
most  fertile,  ia  nearly  iu  the  centre  ;   it  contains  the  capital,  Muur/uk, 
and  several  smaller  towns;  ou  the  north  are  WadiUhudwah,  contain- 
ing only  the  town  of  the  same  name;  Sebhah  containing  two  town. 
with  a  good  population ;  Bouauees,  containing  three  towns,  aeon 
able   population,   and   an  immense  number   of  date  paluis ; 
iMiiKi.ting  of  small  oases,  each  having  its  little  village  and  plantations 
of  date  palms ;    El    .lofrah,   the  most    northern  district,  containing 
Sockua,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Mourzuk,  and  nine  or  ten 
smaller  towns ;  ou  the  east  Bharkeeah,  containing  the  ancient  < 
Zuilali,  and  some  villages ;  ou  the  w>-t.  Wadi  .  .-iiniLir  in 

character  to  Shati ;  on  the  south  ore  lihortroiin  and  Tajerhy,  containing 
three  small  towns,  thu  inhabitants  of  which  districts  are  all  black.     In 
native  phraseology  Fezzan  contains   101  towns  and  villages. 
are  really  not  more  than  six  or  eight  places  which  deserve  to  be  • 
towns,  aud  the  villages,  though  numerous,  have  for  the  most  port 
very  few — many  of  them  less  than  fifty — inhabitants. 

3/our2«Jt,the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  pasha,  is  much  the  most 
important  town.     It  is  a  walled  town,  about  3  miles  in  circumf- 
occupying  a  slight  depression,  in  25°  64'  N.  lat,   14"   1:!'  K.  l"ii.-,, 
and  !'J»  miles  iu  a  dir  •< -t  liin-    S.  from  Tripoli,  with  a  population  of 
about  3500.    The  houses  ore  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  for  the  most 
pait  mere  hovels.     The  castle  has  a  ruinous  appearance;  coir 
with  it  are  r.ithcr  extensive  barracks.     Since  the  Turkish  occuj 
ik  has  however  been  much  improved,  a  new  mosque  ha 
erected,  as  well  as  a  guard-house, and  a  colonnade  to  the  princiji:.! 
while  the  town  lias  been    rendered  more  healthy.       Mourzuk  wo.; 
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formerly  a  somewhat  important  commercial  town,  Fezzan  being  the 
most  frequented  road  by  which  Soodau  communicated  with  the 
countries  along  the  Mediterranean.  From  October  to  January  or 
February  numerous  cafilas  used  to  arrive  at  Mourzuk  from  Cairo, 
Bengazi  in  Barca,  Tripoli,  Gadames,  Twat,  Boruou,  and  Soodan  ;  and 
the  neighbouring  Tibboos,  Tuaricks,  and  Arabs  then  visited  its 
market.  The  traders  were  accustomed  to  dispose  of  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  respective  countries  at  Mourzuk,  and  carry  the  rest 
farther  on.  This  commerce  has  however  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  preference  now  given  by  the  caravans  to  the  route  through  Ghat, 
though  many  caravans  still  follow  the  Mourzuk  route,  and  others 
trade  to  Mourzuk  from  Cairo  without  visiting  Tripoli.  Mourzuk  is 
also  the  mart  of  many  British  goods  from  the  Levant;  a  British 
consul  is  maintained  here.  The  principal  articles  of  traffic  from  the 
interior  are  slaves,  senna,  and  ivory ;  according  to  Mr.  Richardson 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  which  changes  hands  here  during  the 
great  mart  is  from  40,000  to  60,000  Spanish  dollars.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards. 

Sokna,  the  next  most  important  town,  is  situated  midway  between 
Mourzuk  and  Tripoli ;  it  is  a  tolerably  built  place,  the  houses  being 
of  stone,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all 
Moors.  A  good  deal  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  the  merchants  having 
the  reputation  of  being  richer  than  those  of  Mourzuk.  Sokna  is 
celebrated  for  its  dates ;  much  grain  is  grown  around  the  town.  Houn, 
in  the  same  district,  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  Sokna.  Tuelah, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  antiquities. 

(Hornemann,  Journey  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan ;  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton,  Narrative  of  Travels;  Richardson,  Travels  in  the  Great  Sahara; 
and  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa.) 

FICHTELGEBIRGE  is  a  mountain-mass  in  Germany,  situated 
between  50°  and  50°  15'  N.  lat,  11°  45'  and  12°  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  between  the  towns  of  Asch  and 
Baireuth,  does  not  exceed  35  miles ;  and  its  average  width  is  about 
28  miles. 

The  whole  mountain-mass  is  furrowed  on  all  sides  by  narrow 
valleys  and  glens ;  its  most  elevated  parts  extend  in  plains,  on  which 
a  few  summits  rise  in  the  form  of  domes.  These  summits  form  a 
series  arranged  along  the  axis  of  the  mass  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. Those  which  attain  the  greatest  elevation  are  the  Kosseine, 
which  rises  to  3024  feet ;  the  Ochseukopf,  to  3328  feet ;  and  the 
Schneeberg,  to  3424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  on 
which  the  whole  mass  rests  is  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea-level 
towards  the  south  and  west,  and  towards  the  east  and  north  about 
1800  feet. 

The  Fichtelgebirgo  is  the  centre,  in  which  three  extensive  mountain 
ranges  unite,  and  from  which  they  may  be  considered  to  issue.  The 
Erzgebirge  begins  at  its  northern  extremity  near  Asch,  and  runs  off 
in  an  east-north-east  direction,  dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  From 
its  north-western  extremity  branches  off  another  range,  which  is  first 
called  the  Frankenwald  (or  Forest  of  Franconia),  and  farther  on  takes 
the  name  of  the  Thuringerwald  (or  Forest  of  Thuringia) ;  the  Harz 
itself  may  be  considered  as  the  most  northern  branch  of  this  range. 
The  third  range,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  is  the  Bohmerwald  (or  Forest  of  Bohemia),  which  runs  off 
in  a  south-eastern  direction.  [BOHEMIA  ;  BAVARIA  ;  ERZOEBIKOE.] 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
issue  from  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  waters  collected  on  its  slopes  run 
off  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  its  southern  declivity  rises  the 
Naab,  which  joins  the  Danube,  by  which  its  waters  are  carried  to  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  Main,  rising  on  the  western  declivity,  mingles  its 
waters  with  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  Eger,  which  carries  off  the  waters 
from  the  eastern  slopes,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  as  does  also  the  Saale, 
which  rises  near  the  northern  extremity  and  runs  northward. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mass  is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
slate  ;  but  on  the  north-western  side  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  grauwacke.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  not  great.  It 
contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  which  is  the  only  metal  that  is 
worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  Copper  ore  occurs  frequently,  but  always 
in  such  small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  Gold  was  formerly 
obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  some  rivulets.  Alum,  serpentine, 
and  coal  occur  in  some  places  in  rather  large  quantities.  In  other 
places  there  are  some  precious  stones,  as  garnets,  tourmalins,  &c. 

FIESOLE.     [ETBURIA  ;  FLORENCE.] 

FIFESHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  compris- 
ing the  peninsula  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  south,  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  north,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan. It  lies  between  56°  and  56°  26'  N.  lat.,  2°  35'  and  3°  40' 
W.  long.  The  outline  is  very  irregular.  The  length  of  the  county 
from  east  to  west  is  about  44  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  18  miles. 
Its  area  is  503  square  miles,  or  322,031  statute  acres,  of  which  more 
than  four-fifths  are  arable  and  pasture,  while  one-fifth  consists  of  hills, 
moss,  moors,  roads,  and  woods.  The  population  in  1851  was  153,546. 
Fifeshire  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Coatt-line. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  county  forms  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  along  which  from  Newburgh  to 
Ferry-port-on-Craig  it  extends  about  18  miles.  On  the  edge  of  the 
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Frith  the  ground  is  nearly  level ;  farther  inland  there  is  a  hilly  range, 
a  continuation  of  the  Ochils,  but  none  of  the  eminences  attain  any 
great  height.  In  Forgan  parish  however  where  the  tcstuary  is 
narrowed,  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
the  village  of  Woodhaven,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  from  100  to  150  tons.  The  ferry  to  Dundee,  which  was 
formerly  at  Woodhaven,  is  now  at  the  village  of  Newport,  opposite 
Dundee  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it.  There  is  here 
a  ferry  pier  350  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  Eastward  of  Newport 
the  coast  continues  bold  and  rocky,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ferry-port- 
on-Craig,  where  is  a  small  pier  and  a  regular  ferry  to  Broughty,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Forfarshire.  Eastward  of  this  village,  the 
shore  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  continues  so  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Eden,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  Guard  bridge,  a  little  way  from  its  mouth, 
where  there  is  a  small  harbour,  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
can  enter,  but  at  spring  tides  only,  there  beiug  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Beyond  St.  Andrews  the  coast  is  again  rocky,  the  sand- 
stone in  this  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county  ruuniug  out  to  the 
sea  in  long  ridges.  Fifeness,  the  most  eastern  point,  is  situated  in 
56°  17'  N.  lat.,  2°  35'  W.  long.  The  shore  is  composed  of  cliffs  much 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Westward  of  Grail  to  St.  Monaus 
the  shore  still  presents  sandstone  cliffs  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Here 
are  the  burghs  of  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther,  westward  of  which 
are  the  small  harbours  of  Pittenweem  and  St.  Monans.  Off  the  coast 
here  is  the  island  of  May,  with  its  lighthouse,  which  are  noticed  in 
the  article  CRAIL.  The  population  of  the  isle  (in  1851)  ia  returned 
with  the  parish  of  Anstruther  Wester.  The  isle  is  claimed  by  the 
parish  of  Crail,  but  it  is  considered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  not  to  be  part  of  any  parish.  The  Bay  of  Elie,  a  small  but 
very  convenient  harbour,  is  formed  by  two  promontories  in  the  Frith, 
composed  of  basalt  greenstone  and  trap.  The  shore  on  each  side  of 
these  promontories  is  low  and  sandy ;  as  is  the  coast  generally  along 
the  Bay  of  Largo  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  after  which, 
turning  southward,  the  coast  again,  in  Wemyss  parish,  presents  a  line 
of  rocks  which  extend  occasionally  a  good  way  iuto  the  Frith.  On 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  small  harbour  of  Buckhaven,  and  farther 
south  are  the  more  important  towns  of  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  King- 
horn.  Turning  Kinghorn-ness,  opposite  which  is  the  island  and 
lighthouse  of  Inchkeith,  about  3  miles  westward  is  the  town  of 
Burntisland,  and  farther  west  are  Aberdour  and  Inverkeithing.  The 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour  is  rocky  and  steep.  Wood 
has  been  planted  close  to  the  shore,  which  continues  rocky  and 
occasionally  sandy  westward  to  Inverkeithing  and  along  the  tongue 
of  land  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  North  Queensferry.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  to  the  westward  is  generally  low.  Some 
of  the  strata  of  the  great  carboniferous  formation  on  which  this  part 
of  the  county  rests,  crop  out  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  shore. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications. — In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ochils,  gradually  diminishing  in 
height  as  the  range  approaches  the  east.  The  Lomonds,  or  Lomond 
Hills,  a  small  range  about  4  miles  long,  run  nearly  parallel  to  this 
northern  range,  in  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  Eden  traverses  the 
valley,  or  Strath  of  Eden  between  these  ranges,  and  the  Leven  and 
Orr  rivers  water  th«  valley  south  of  the  Lomonds,  formed  by  the 
eminences  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth.  The  Ochils  are  composed  of 
trap  rock.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  their  elevation 
does  not  exceed  400  feet,  but  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county  thev 
reach  a  much  greater  height.  The  Lomouds  have  three  peaks  called 
respectively  East,  Mid,  and  West  Lomond  hills.  They  slope  to  the 
south,  and  to  the  north  are  generally  steep  or  precipitous,  in  some 
places  presenting  regular  columns  of  trap  rock  to  the  view.  The 
West  Lomond  is  said  to  be  1720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other 
eminences  of  the  county  are  generally  single  hills,  such  as  the  Largo 
Law,  which  is  above  900  feet  high,  and  the  Brinnarty  Hills  between 
Loch  Leven  in  Kinross-shire  and  Loch  Orr  in  this  county. 

Fifeshire  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Eden  and 
the  Leven  are  the  chief.  The  Eden,  which  rises  in  the  Lomond  Hills, 
flows  about  20  miles  east  and  north-east  through  the  central  vale,  or 
Howe  of  Fife,  sometimes  called  Stratheden,  past  the  town  of  Cupar 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  stream  is  slow,  and  of  little  force ;  art 
however  'has  made  it  available  for  the  movement  of  mills  and  of 
powerful  manufacturing  machinery.  [CupAR.]  Red  and  white  trout, 
pike,  and  eels  are  abundant  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  salmon  are 
taken  near  its  mouth.  The  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven  in  Kinross- 
shire,  and  taking  an  easterly  direction,  receives  the  Orr  Water  from 
Loch  Fitty,  and  flows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village  of  Leven. 
In  its  course  of  12  miles  it  turns  a  great  many  mills  for  cotton,  flax, 
paper,  corn,  &c.  The  water  beiug  very  clear  and  soft  is  well  adapted 
for  bleaching.  Before  the  establishment  of  bleaching-fields  along  its 
banks,  it  was  the  best  trout  stream  in  the  county.  Fine  salmon  were 
taken  in  the  loch,  and  thousands  of  eels  in  their  passage  thcnco  to 
the  sea.  There  is  still  a  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth.  Many  of  the 
numerous  small  lochs  of  this  county  have  been  drained,  and  their 
sites  have  become  cultivated  fields.  Several  .of  those  which  remain 
greatly  enhance,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  Loch 
of  Lindores  in  the  north-west  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering 
70  acres,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Loch  Fitty,  near  Dunfermline,  is 
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UM  next  in  magnitude.  There  are  mineral  springs  iu  various  part*, 
particular!/  iv.o  cholybeates  of  great  repute,  near  the  tuwn  of 
!•,,•• 

About  three-fourths  of  the  county  boundary  are  formed  by  the 
ocean  and  the  great  actuaries  or  Friths  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay. 
Along  this  extensive  line  of  coast  are  many  commodious  harbours. 
Stoun-boaU  ply  regularly  between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire 
and  thoM  of  the  adjacent  counties,  wpecially  with  Ixiith  on  the  south 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  the  north.  The  principal  roads  in  the 
county  are  those  which,  commencing  at  Burutisland  and  Kinghorn 
opposite  Leith,  lead  to  Pcrtli,  Cupar,  St  Andrews,  and  Dundee. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Northern  railway  runs  through  the  cminty 
from  Burntisland  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  Ferry-port-<jn-Craig  on  the 
Frith  of  Tay — r***;rg  on  its  route  through  the  towns  of  KirkcnMy, 
Dyaart,  Oupar,  4c,  The  ferries  on  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  are 
worked  by  means  of  the  railway  company's  steamers. 

Gtoluyy,  Mituralogy,  Ac.— Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  almost  every  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  Eden  ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  upper  division,  north  of  that  river.  Along  the 
shore  of  the  Forth,  from  Torryburn  in  the  west  to  Pittcn  woem  in  the 
east,  the  strata  of  coal  are  generally  regular,  dipping  to  the  east  and 
south-ca-t.  They  terminate  on  the  one  baud  at  the  distance  of  2  or 
3  mile*  from  the  water's  edge,  and  on  the  other  they  are  continued 
beneath  it.  Another  tract  of  coal,  to  the  north  of  this,  extends 
through  the  higher  ground,  nearly  parallel,  from  the  north  of  Dun- 
fcmiliiic  to  Leslie,  and  thence  to  the  parish  of  Denino,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  St  Andrews.  The  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably 
north  and  north-coot.  In  the  irregular  hills  along  the  right  bauk  of 
the  Eden  the  strata  are  found  in  every  variety  of  position.  The 
collieries  are  numerous,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  hand*.  The 
working  of  coal  at  Dysart  is  said  to  have  commenced  upwards  of  350 
years  ago. 

Limestone  quarries  ore  numerous  in  the  southern  district.  The 
lime- works,  3  miles  east  of  Torry bum,  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
in  Scotland ;  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  and  in  many  other  places, 
quarries  are  constantly  worked.  Ironstone  is  plentiful,  especially 
near  Dysart,  and  in  the  parish  of  Balgonie.  It  yields  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  metal,  and  several  thousand  tons  are  annually  conveyed 
to  tha  great  foundry  of  the  Carron  Company.  Lead  mines  have  been 
worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills.  Freestone  of  a  superior  quality  is 
found  in  great  abundance  south  of  the  Eden,  particularly  in  Burut- 
islaud.  Freestone,  well  adapted  for  paving,  i»  quarried  in  Strathiniglo, 
and  near  Diuifunnlinc  and  north  of  the  Lomond  Hills  arc  vast  rocks 
of  white  freestone,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Along  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  northern  hills  are  boulders  of  the  primitive  rocks — 
granitu,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica-slate,  with  garnets  and  primitive  green 
stone,  many  of  Tory  large  dimensions.  Whin  or  greenstone  is 
abundant,  especially  in  the  north ;  it  is  hard,  firm,  and  durable ;  and 
is  well  adapted  for  building.  On  the  shore  near  Burutixland,  and  iu 
some  other  places,  are  found  beds  of  a  hard  dark-coloured  stone, 
which  endures  exposure  to  the  most  intense  boat  for  several  years 
without  injury ;  it  is  therefore  much  used  for  grates  and  ovens.  Marl 
is  found,  but  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  farmers  for  manure.  Clay 
U  abundant  for  making  bricks,  not  only  of  the  common  kind,  but 
also  fire-bricks,  of  an  excellent  quality.  Peat  in  some  parts  is  plenti- 
ful. Agates  and  very  beautiful  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  barytes  are  imbedded  in  the  whiustune  rocks  of  Monimail 
and  Newburh'h ;  and  agates,  cornelians,  jaspers,  and  rubies  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  bed  of  the  Eden  and  at  Eittl  s  Ferry.  In  the  parish  ol 
Dysart  fossil  trees  and  other  remains  have  been  found. 

Climate,  Sod,  Agriculture,  d-c. — The  air  in  general  is  dry,  healthy, 
and  exhilarating.  Agues  are  almost  unknown,  and  fevers  have  a 
comparatively  mild  character.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
the  air  is  mild  and  salubrious ;  but  in  the  west  and  north-west  districts, 
which  have  greater  elevation,  with  a  soil  more  moist  and  less  culti 
Tated,  the  air  is  comparatively  damp  and  cold.  In  consequence  o: 
the  hills  of  Fifeshirt  lying  generally  from  north-oast  to  south-west 
the  valleys  are  much  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north-easterlj 
winds.  But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  in  this  comity 
as  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  U  occasioned  by  the  frequent  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather. 

The  soil  U  of  various  kinds.  In  the  m<wt  fertile  districts  it  consists 
principally  of  a  rich  loam ;  in  the  poorer  tracts  it  is  mostly  a  wet 
clay,  resting  on  a  cold  bed  of  till  A  level  tract  of  deep,  rich,  and  very 
fertile  loam  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  whole  southern  side, 
varying  in  width  from  8  miles  to  1  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  It  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all  the  common  kinds  o 
grain  and  vegetables.  A  wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  the  town 
of  St.  Andrew*  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  north-west  of  Djin 
fcrmliM,  conauti  of  wet  clay,  with  moss,  moor,  and  rocky  hills 
The  western  and  north-western  parts  are  also  of  little  agriculture 
vulue,  being  partially  covered  with  barren  moor,  and  heathy  moun 
tain  land.  The  valley  drained  by  the  Eden  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  extends  to  the  borders  of  Perthshire.  From  Cupar 
westward  its  width  is  from  8  to  4  mile*.  IU  soil  varies  in  different 
part*  from  a  light  friable  and  sandy  mould  to  a  strong  and  heavi 
loaiu,  but  the  whole  is  generally  well  cultivated  and  very  productive 
The  northern  side  of  the  county  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  exhibit*  a 


series  of  rocky  hills  partially  covered  with  furze,  but  intersected  by 
numerous  fertile  valleys  and  carefully  cultivated  slopes. 

Fifeshire  is  well  cultivated,  has  an  unusual  proportion  of  gentle- 
men's Beats  and  plantations,  and  its  coast  is  thickly  studded  with 
villages  and  towns.  There  U  little  natural  wood.  The  plantations 
are  numerous ;  and  the  timber,  which  in  mostly  aged  and  valuable, 
consists  of  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir  of  different  kinds,  limes,  chestnut,  syca- 
more, and  oak.  Many  hundred  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  planted 
with  forest-trees.  Owing  to  tin-  number  of  upulcut  proprietors  who 
reside  on  thtir  estates  in  Fifeshire,  gardens  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  weU  managed. 

Four-fifths  of  the  county  are  arable.  Farms  vary  in  extent 
>0  to  500  acres  :  the  average  may  be  about  120  acres.  Property  in 
and  is  perhaps  more  equally  divided,  and  distributed  among  a  greater 
number  of  proprietors  than  iu  any  other  county  of  Scotland, 
rural  dwellings  and  farmsteads  were  in  the  end  of  the  hut  century  of 
,he  most  wretched  description.  The  farmers  lived  in  low,  smoky, 
.uidly-lightcd  cottages,  without  any  interior  divisions  except  those 
made  by  the  furniture.  These  have  been  replaced  by  neat  and  com- 
modious houses;  and  the  form-offices,  which  formerly  were  awkward 
and  filthy,  have  given  place  to  greatly-improved  structures.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  inclosed,  and  the  fences  consist 
either  of  stone  dykes  or  thorn  hedges.  Drainage  having  been  very 
extensively  and  effectually  executed  on  tracts  of  flat  and  swampy 
lands,  has  greatly  improved  both  the  productiveness  and  tin-  i 
of  the  county.  The  sites  of  several  considerable  lakes  now  bear  fine 
crops  of  grain. 

The  principal  crops  ore  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  As  oats  are 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  the  cultivation  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  grain  ;  and  though  the 
poorest  families  now  eat  whcatcii  bread,  oatmeal  is  still  much  used  as 
on  important  article  of  food.  Barley  is  raised  to  some  extent 
meal  of  this  groin  is  used  for  bread  among  some  of  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  who  sometimes  mix  it  for  this  purpose  with  pea  and  oat- 
meal. Wheat  being  adapted  only  to  some  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
requiring  more  care  and  expense  than  oata  and  barley,  is  not  exten- 
sively raised ;  the  crops  however  are  generally  very  good.  The 
exportation  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  is  carried  on  chielly  at  the  port 
of  Kirkcaldy.  Peas  and  beans  thrive  best  in  the  northern  and  southern 
districts.  Of  potatoes  a  sufficient  quantity  is  planted  on  every  farm 
for  the  tenant  and  his  cottagers,  and  abundant  supplies  :i. 
the  vicinity  of  every  town  and  village.  Some  cargoes  of  potatoes  are 
cxpnrtid  to  the  London  and  other  markets.  Turnips  are  exten 
used  for  fattening  cattle  and  feeding  milch  cows  and  young  stock  iu 
sheds.  Flax  is  an  important  crop  iu  Fifeshire ;  the  produce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  large  linen  manufactures  of  the  county,  principally  at 
IHinfermlino.  Rye,  cabbage,  colewort,  kail,  tares,  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent. 

The  county  has  been  long  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  ita 
breed  of  cattle.  The  prevailing  colour  is  black,  though  iu  th. 
county  breed  every  variety  of  colour  is  found.  They  are  hardy,  fleet, 
travel  well,  are  tauie,  and  fatten  quickly.  The  cows  arc  of  high  i 
iu  the  daily.  Sheep  are  not  numerous.  The  flocks  are  chiefly  of  the 
Cheviot  breed.  Hogs  are  kept  by  all  the  farmers  and  cottagers.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved.  Poultry  and  pigeons  an 
abundant  Modern  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  are 
adopted  throughout  the  county.  Thrashing-machines,  some  of  which 
are  driven  by  steam,  iron  ploughs,  &c.,  are  in  common  use.  Looses 
are  generally  for  18  years.  There  are  several  active  agricultural 
societies  iu  the  county.  Most  of  the  indigenous  and  other  animals  of 
Britain,  wild  and  tame,  are  found.  Game-birds  are  abundant,  and 
the  lochs  are  visited  by  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  occasionally  by 
wild  swans.  Among  the  rarer  birds  are  the  Bohemian  and  silken 
chatterers,  the  siskin,  kingfisher,  and  passenger-pigeon. 

Jiultatry,  <tc. — Small  breweries  and  distilleries  for  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquor  and  malt  spirits  are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of 
tea-salt  has  been  established  in  Fifeshiro  for  several  centuries,  dii>  tly 
at  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  The  prod 
the  coal-fields  in  the  western  parishes  of  Aberdour,  Dalgety,  Iim-r- 
keithing,  and  Dunfermline  is  very  considerable.  Ox  and  cow-hides, 
calf-skins,  and  some  seal-skins  are  tanned  and  dressed  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and  Falkland.  The  manufacture  of  I  in-  n 
employs  a  much  larger  number  of  hands  than  any  other  manufacture 
in  the  county. 

Besides  considerable  salmon-fisheries  in  the  riven  Leven  and  Eden, 
and  at  Ncwburgh,  the  herring-fisheries  along  the  north-eastern, 
eastern,  and  southern  coasts  are  extensive,  and  large  exportation  of 
the  produce  are  made.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the  other  common 
species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eastern  coast  and  conveyed  to  the 
market  of  Edinburgh. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  small  ports  of  Fifeshire  consists 
rlii.-ily  of  brigs  and  sloops  for  the  coasting  trade,  as  the  contiguity  of 
the  great  ports  of  Leith  and  Dundee  afford*  the  convenience  of  steam 
conveyance  to  London  and  other  distant  places.  Numerous  vessels, 
principally  belonging  to  Kirkcaldy,  ore  engaged  in  the  Baltic,  Ameri- 
can, and  Australian  trade,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the  Oreeulaud 
whale  fishery. 
Diviiiont,  Toxnt,  <ic. — The  county  is  divided  into  61  parishes.  For 
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ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  four  presbyteries,  namely, 
St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Dunfermline,  forming  the  pro- 
vincial synod  of  Fife.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship 
and  Education,"  taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  was  ascer- 
tained, there  were  then  in  the  county  219  places  of  worship,  of  which 
77  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  49  to  the  Free  Church,  45  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  12  to  Independents,  9  to  Baptists, 
7  to  Episcopalians,  3  to  Roman  Catholics,  3  to  Mormons,  and  14  to 
other  bodies.  The  number  of  sittings  provided  in  199  of  these  places 
of  worship  is  stated  to  be  91,377.  The  number  of  day-schools  in  the 
county  for  which  returns  were  received,  was  285,  of  which  173  were 
public  schools  with  17,208  scholars,  and  112  were  private  schools  with 
5937  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were  19,  attended 
by  263  males  and  176  females  :  of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  183, 
with  14,753  scholars.  Of  these  schools  53  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  47  to  the  Free  Church,  and  37  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  the  county  possessed 
7,  of  which  5  were  returned  as  having  an  aggregate  of  483  members. 

The  county  town,  CUPAR,  and  the  other  principal  towns,  DUNFERM- 
T.IJ.-E,  ST.  ANDREWS,  and  KIRKCALDY,  EAST  and  WEST  AXSTRUTHEK, 
BURNTISLAND,  CRAJL,  and  DYSART,  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
titles.  Besides  these,  the  royal  burghs  which  are  also  sea-ports  are 
Inverkeithing,  Kilrenny,  Kinghorn,  and  Pittenweem ;  but  they  have 
greatly  declined  from  their  ancient  prosperity,  owing  partly  to  the 
loss  of  their  original  exclusive  privileges  of  trading,  partly  also  to  the 
union  with  England,  after  which  all  the  towns  ou  the  coast  of  Fife 
experienced  more  or  less  depression  and  loss  of  trade.  AUCHTER- 
Mft'HTV,  Earlsferry,  Falkland,  and  Newburgh  are  also  royal  burghs. 

Earliferry,  population  436  in  1851,  a  royal  burgh  from  time  imme- 
morial, is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  9  miles 
S.K.  from  Cupar.  There  are  a  town-house  and  a  jail,  but  the  place  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  Elie.  The  burgh  ia  governed  by  2 
bailies  and  7  councillors. 

/-:/:•;  a  burgh  of  barony,  population  732,  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  sea-bathing. 

Falkland,  population  of  the  burgh  1330,  about  8  miles  S.W.  frdm 
Cupar,  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  II.  in  1458.  It  is  now 
governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost. 
The  town  still  possesses  several  old  houses  which  were  occupied  by 
the  household  of  James  VI.  The  palace  will  be  noticed  later  in  the 
article.  Two  streets  in  the  town  are  named  Parliament-square  and 
College-close.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  hand-loom  weavers. 

Jnrerieithing,  population  1852,  a  small  market-town  and  sea-port 
about  4  miles  S.E.  from  Dunfermline,  ia  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  which  affords  an  asylum  for  large  vessels  lying  iu  Leith  Roads. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  William  the  Lion  granted  a 
charter  to  Inverkeithing  aa  a  royal  burgh.  James  I.  resided  here. 
The  burgh  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  provost;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Culross,  Queensferry,  and  Stirling, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  are  exports 
of  coal  and  stone  from  the  interior,  and  of  whisky,  firebricks,  and 
magnesia  manufactured  in  the  town.  There  is  here  a  ferry  across  the 
Forth,  and  steam-vessels  regularly  call  at  the  port  in  passing  up  and 
down  the  river.  The  provost  of  Inverkeithing  was  in  ancient  times 
entitled  to  ride  next  after  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  at  the  opening  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament. 

Kilrenny,  population  1862,  situated  a  short  distance  E.  from 
Amtruther,  was  at  one  time  a  royal  burgh,  sending  a  representative 
to  Parliament,  but  since  1672  it  has  been  a  burgh  of  regality.  By 
the  Act  15  &  16  Viet.  cap.  82,  the  burgh  is  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  2  bailies  and  7  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost.  About 
100  fishing-boats,  of  from  10  to  20  tons  burden,  belong  to  the  harbour. 
Kilrenny  unites  with  St.  Andrews,  the  two  Anstruthers,  Crail, 
Cupar,  and  Pittenweem  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Kinyhorn,  population  1568,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  opposite  Leith.  The 
burgh  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  7  councillors,  of  whom  one  is 
provost ;  and  unites  with  Kirkcaldy,  Burutisland,  and  Dysart  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  harbour  is 
small.  Some  fishing-boats  belong  to  the  place,  and  steam-vessels  and 
coasters  call  when  the  tide  permits.  The  town-house  and  the  burgh 
school  are  handsome  buildings.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are 
a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  There  are 
here  extensive  flax-spinning  mills.  The  houses  are  well-built,  and 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well-paved.  Near  the  town  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  over  which  Alexander  III.  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed. 

Ntwbwrgh,  population  of  the  burgh  2638,  a  royal  burgh  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  county,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and  Earn,  which  form  the  Frith  of  Tay. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  dowlas  sheet- 
ings. The  corn-market  is  well  attended.  Several  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coal-trade  belong  to  the  port.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  several 
piers  running  into  the  Tay.  The  town  is  well-built,  and  it  is  lighted 
with  gaa.  The  church  and  the  town-house  are  handsome  structures. 
There  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  town  was  made 


a  royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  Near  the  town  are  fragments  of  an  ancient 
cross  in  honour  of  St.  Magridin. 

Pathhead,  population  3977,  a  burgh  of  barony,  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentary  burgh  of  DYSART. 

Pittenweem,  population  1450,  a  royal  burgh  and  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  adjoins  Anstruther,  from  which  it  is 
about  a  mile  westward.  It  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrews  district  of 
parliamentary  burghs,  and  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors, 
of  whom  one  is  provost.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets 
and  several  cross  streets.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure. 
The  town  is  clean,  and  the  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.  Fishing 
and  fish-curing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  villages  and  small  towns  may  here  be  briefly  noticed  : 
— Abbotshall,  population  of  the  town  4342,  forms  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  of  KIRKCALDY.  Abdie,  population  of  the  parish  1486, 
is  situated  near  an  inland  lake  called  the  Loch  of  Liudores.  A  stream 
from  the  loch  is  used  to  drive  saw-mills,  bone-mills,  and  other  mills.  Near 
the  village  is  a  hill  called  Norman's  Law,  850  feet  in  height,  which  has 
on  its  top  a  curious  fortification  of  three  concentric  circles  of  stoue.  The 
stone-circles  have  been  attributed  to  the  Danes.  A  berdour,  population 
1945,  a  short  distance  W.  from  Burntisland,  possesses  a  small  harbour. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  epgaged  in  haudloom-weaving.  The  village 
is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  JBalgonie,  population 
returned  with  Markinch  parish,  is  noticeable  for  its  ancient  castle, 
to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  extensive  flax-spinning  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Balmerino,  population  of  the  parish  945,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  seat  of  the  Culdees,  who  were  succeeded  by  a  body  of  Cister- 
cians. Of  the  Cistercian  abbey,  which  was  an  extensive  building,  a 
few  ruins  still  remain.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  iu  weaving 
for  Dundee  manufacturers  and  others  in  salmon-fishing.  Buckhaven, 
population  1769,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Kirkcaldy,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  For  the 
improvement  of  tho  pier  and  harbour,  constructed  originally  by  their 
own  contributions,  the  fishermen  have  collected  among  themselves 
about  3000/. — an  effort  which  the  Board  of  Fisheries  rewarded  by 
making  a  grant  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  work.  There  is  here 
a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  Charlestown,  or  Charleston, 
population  included  in  Dunfermline  parish,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  has  a  small  harbour,  at  which  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  limeworks  is  shipped.  Numerous  fossils  have  been 
found  in  the  limestone.  Colinsburgh,  population  returned  in  Kil- 
conquhar  parish,  situated  about  3  miles  N.  from  Elie,  possesses  a 
weekly  market  well  attended  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  two 
annual  fairs  for  cattle.  There  is  a  large  establishment  for  currying 
leather.  Dairsie,  population  of  the  parish  708,  contains  the  ruins, 
which  are  still  well  preserved,  of  Dairsie  Castle,  where  a  parliament 
was  held  in  1335.  The  parish  church  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  in  1615.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  flax-spin- 
ning. Dalgety,  population  of  the  parish  1513,  contains  extensive  coal- 
mines and  salt-works.  The  old  village  of  Dalgety  has  been  removed, 
and  the  site  included  within  the  inclosures  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  is  shipped  at  St.  David's,  which  is  within  the 
parish.  Donibristle  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  murder  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  of  the  Earl  of  Moi'ay,  son-in-law  of  the  Regent  Murray,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Dalgety.  David's,  St.,  a  convenient  harbour,  situated  a 
mile  and  ahalf  N.  by  W.  from  North  Queensferry,  with  17  feet  depth  of 
water,  admits  vessels  of  500  tons.  Coal  is  shipped  in  great  quantities, 
the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  being  very  extensive.  There  are 
also  large  salt-works.  Ferry-yorl-on-Craiy,  population  2051,  is  a  neatly- 
built  village  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  handloom-weaving  for  Dundee  manufacturers. 
It  contains  a  Free  church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 
Gallatown,  or  Gallmetown,  population  1436,  is  a  village  situated  about 
2  miles  N.W.  from  Dysart,  and  forming  a  part  of  Dysart  pariah. 
Largo,  pjpulation  of  the  parish  2800,  is  situated  in  Largo  Bay,  and  is 
much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  There  are  flax-works  and  a  salmon- 
fishing  station.  The  steamers  of  the  river  call  here,  and  there  are 
a  few  small  trading  vessels  belonging  to  the  village.  It  contains 
several  partly-endowed  schools,  the  parish  church,  chapels  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  a  small  hospital,  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  library.  Leslie,  population  1342,  situated  about  11  miles 
S.W.  from  Cupar,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  and  persons  employed 
in  agriculture.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  two  chapels  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  a  Free  church.  Leven,  a  burgh  of  barony 
and  port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leven,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Largo  Bay,  consists  of  two  parallel  streets  and  several 
lanes:  population  of  the  village  2083,  chiefly  employed  in  linen- 
weaving.  The  harbour  is  a  natural  one,  but  is  being  gradually 
improved.  It  admits  at  high  tide  vessels  of  between  300  and  400 
tons.  One  or  two  vessels  in  the  American  trade  aud  several  coasters 
belong  to  it.  The  town  is  cleaned  and  lighted  by  the  police  board  : 
the  parish  contains  a  foundry,  and  several  flax  and  other  mills.  Lime- 
kilns, population  included  in  the  parish  of  Duufermline,  is  a  small 
port  from  which  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lime-quarries  ia 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Several  vessels  belong  to  the 
port.  The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  chapel  here.  Markinch: 
population  of  the  parish,  5843.  Besides  the  village  of  Markinch  tho 
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pariah  contain*  the  Tillage*  of  Milton  and  Thornton,  each  of  which 
LM  a  chapel  of  ease.  Beside*  the  paruh  church  there  are  chapel*  of 
Ux  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian*.  Coal  i*  extensively 
wrought,  and  there  are  Mreral  paper  mill*,  woollen,  linen  and  flax 
mill* ;  al*o  several  bleach-field*.  The  Leren  and  Orr  rivern,  which 
traverse  the  pariah,  supply  water  for  the  various  manufacture*. 
Markinch  wa*  a  aeat  of  the  Culdee*.  Mouant,  St.,  a  burgh  of  barony 
in  the  pariah  of  Abercrombie  (formerly  called  St.  Monans),  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth :  population  of  the  village  1241, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  nan-curing.  One  or  two 
coasting  vessels  belong  to  the  harbour,  which  ha*  a  long  pier  and  20 
feet  depth  of  water  at  high  tide*.  The  burgh  ha*  a  handsome  church 
erected  not  many  year*  ago,  the  former  one,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  David  II.,  baring  become  ruinous.  There  is  also  a  prison.  The 
•pot  occupied  by  St.  Monan'a  cell  is  (till  pointed  out  Petlycur,  a 
village  situated  on  the  coast  a  short  distance  8.  from  Kinghoni,  pos- 
•eajaje*  a  harbour  and  a  small  shipping  trade.  Strathmiylo,  population 
of  the  paruh  2509,  about  10  mile*  W.  by  S.  from  Cupar,  is  a  large 
village,  the  inhabitant*  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  linen-weaving. 
Suit  Wemyu,  a  village  with  a  population  of  802,  and  tt'ttt  Wtmyu,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  population  1013,  are  situated  about  a  mile  apart,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Pysart. 

Htitory,  Antiquitiei,  ttc. — In  ancient  time*  Fife  wag  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  warlike  of 
the  Scottish  counties.     It  was  frequently   styled  the  'Kingdom  of 
Fife.'     Falkland  and  Dunfermlino  were  royal  resiliences.      But  the 
county  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  any  events  of 
national  importance  except  those  which  occurred  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  which  are  more  properly 
referred  to  in  treating  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  occurred. 
The  county  contain*  a  great  number  of  ancient  edifices  now  either 
fallen  or  falling  into  decay.    Some  of  these  ruins  are  striking  monu- 
ments of  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  builders. 
[ST.  AXDRKWS  ;  DUKFIRIU.INE.]     Near  Newbui-Rh,  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  and  fertile  field,  rising  gently  from  the  Tay,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  founded  by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in 
1178,  in  commemoration  of  his  taking  Ptolemais,  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  richly   endowed   monasteries   in    Scotland. 
Stately  fruit-tree*  rise  from  the  floor*  of  its  halls  and  lofty  allies, 
interspersed  with  ivy,  hazel,  and  wild  flowers  of  various  and  brilliant 
hues,  which  cling  to  the  mouldering  fragment*  of  the  walls.     The 
whole  produce*  a  very  picturesque  effect.    In  the  same  neighbourhood 
are  the  remain*  of  two  very  curious  ancient  crosses.    One,  called  the 
Cross  of  Mug.lrum  or  Magridin,  consist*  of  a  pediment  or  plinth, 
with  an  upright  abaft  adorned  with  singular  sculpture*  of  animals 
and  scroll*.     Many  similar  crosses,  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  are  traditionally  assigned  to  the  age  of  King  Arthur.     The 
other  is  the  famous  cross  of  Macduff,  on  the  Ochil  Hills,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Strathearn.     It  now  consists  only  of  one  large 
block  of  freestone,  forming  the  base  of  a  sculptured  shaft,  which,  in 
1559,  was  destroyed  by  the  Reformers  on  their  way  from  Perth  to 
the  abbey  of  Lindores.     It  forms  the  subject  of  a  well-known  poem 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Besides  that  of  Lindores  there  ore  remains  of 
the  abbeys  of  Inchcolm  and  Balmorino,  the  priory  of  Pittenweem, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.      The  large  palace  of  Falkland 
deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Macduffs,  thanes  of  Fife. 
James  V.  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  a  royal  residence.     The 
south  front  is  yet  entire  and  partly  inhabited.     In  the  parish  of 
Honimail  stand*  an  old  tower,  known  as  Bethune's  or  Beaton's  Tower. 
It  formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  1560  was  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Beaton.    The  castle  of  Rosy  the, 
near  Invcrkei thing,  stands  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea.     It  con- 
sists of  a  large  square  tower  in  the  midat  of  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
pile  of  buildings.     Sculptures  and  inscriptions  remain  on  some  of  the 
interior  walls.     The  castle  of  Loch  Orr  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
loch,  in  the  parish  of  Balingry.     It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Camnore,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  other  buildings  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall     The  ruins  formed  a  beautiful  object  in  the  lake  before 
it  was  drained.    Seafield  Tower  is  an  old  ruin  on  a  rock  by  the  shore, 
in  the  parish  of  Kinghorn.     The  castle  of  Ravenscraig  stands  also  on 
•  precipitous  crag  projecting  into  the  sea  in  the  parish  of  Dysart     It 
was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell     HacduTs  Castle  at 
East  Wemys*  stands  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.    Two  square 
towers  and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  wall  still  remain.     Craig 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  is  an  extensive  ruin  on  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  glen  filled  with  luxuriant  trees.    In  the  same  parish  is  Tarvct 
Tower,  an  old  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  24  feet  square  and  50  feet  high. 
It  stall'!*  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.     It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence.    Balgonie  Castle, 
in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  is  a  fabric  of  great  antiquity  and  strength. 
It  stand*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river   Leven,  about  40  feet  above 
the  water.     The  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Balweario,  in  the  parish  o: 
Abbotaball,  aru  interesting,  as   having    been    the  residence 
famou*  Sir  Michael  Scott    The  wall*  are  nearly  seven  feet  thick. 
Numerous  other  remains  of  the  feudal  time*  will  be  found  describee 
hi  the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.' 

In  this  county  are  also  found  a  remarkable  number  and  variety  o 
the  vestiges  of  the  Caledonian  and  1'ictish  inhabitant-,  and  of  their 


toman  and  Danish  invaders,  ancient  military  forts  and  mounds  of 
encampment,  stone  circles,  cairns,  tumuli,  barrows,  stone  coffins, 
Celtic  sepulchral  urns,  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint,  swords  and 
battle-axes  of  bras*  and  bell-metal,  Roman  and  other  coins,  weapons, 
Ac.     A  cairn  opened  a  few  year*  ago  in  the  pariah  of  Scoonie,  con- 
tained, beside*  a  Urge  quantity  of   loose   human   bones,   20   stone 
coffins,  formed  with  rough  slabs  cemented  with  clay.    They  held  some 
mouldering  skeletons  and  small  urns  filled  with  calcined  bones.     In 
the  parish  of   Leuchars  an  urn,    containing   about    100  perfectly 
ireserved  silver  coin*  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  turned  up  by  the 
ilougb.     Part  of  the  church  hi  this  parish  wa*  built  about  the  year 
1100,  and  exhibit*  the  most  interesting  specimen  in  Scotland  of 
Norman  architecture. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  four  savings  banks,  at  St  Andrews, 
Cupar,    Duufermline,  and  Kirkcaldy  ;    the    total    amount    due    to 
depositors  on  20th  November  1852  was  69,5211.  it.  4cJ. 
FIQEAC.    [Lor.] 
FIGUEIRA.    [BEIRA.] 
FIOUERAS.     [CATALUNA.] 
FINALE.     [ALBENGA;  MODK.NA.] 
FINCHLEY.    [MIDDLESEX.] 

FINISTERE,  or  FINISTERRE,  the  most  western  departm 
France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Bretagne,  lies 
between  47"  44'  and  48°  47'  N.  lat.,  3"  22' and  4°  50'  W.  long. ;  un.l  is 
washed  on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  it  touches  the  departments  of  Cotes-du-Nord  and 
Morbihan.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  78  miles ; 
from  east  to  west  63  miles ;  but  the  average  width  does  not  exceed 
44  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  2593'8  square  inili-*; 
the  population  in  1851  was  617,710,  which  gives  238-14  to  the  square 
mile,  being  63-43  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France.  The  department  is  named  from  its  comprising  within  it  the 
extreme  point  (Finis  terras)  of  France  towards  the  west  This  point 
i*  the  Cape  St.-Matthieu,  on  which  there  is  a  small  chapel  called 
Notre-Dame  fin  de  terre. 

A  number  of  islands  and  rocky  islets  lie  off  the  coast  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  isles  of  Bas  and  Ouessant  Sat  has  been 
already  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  [BAS.]  Oaeuant, ku.i 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  L'jcantit,  and  called  by  the  English  1'iliant, 
is  13  miles  from  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Passage  du  Four.  It  is  about  18  miles  in  circuit,  and  fertile  ;  but  the 
coasts  are  rocky,  precipitous,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  Horses  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  population,  which  is  of  unmixed  Celtic  descent, 
amounts  to  about  2300,  many  of  whom  are  pilots  and  fishermen. 
They  speak  the  purest  Breton,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Celtic.  Besides 
the  village  of  St-Michel,  there  are  on  the  island  several  hamlets,  a 
strong  castle,  some  druidical  structures,  and  a  lighthouse  of  the  first 
class.  The  French  and  English  fleets,  under  Count  d'Orvillers  and 
Admiral  Keppel,  respectively  fought  a  bloody  and  undecided  buttle 
off  Ouessant  in  1778.  The  group  of  the  Balance*  and  the  isle  of 
Htniyutt  lie  between  Ouessant  and  Cape  St-Matthieu,  at  the  entrance 
to  Brest  Harbour.  Sein,  a  low,  barren,  and  rocky  island,  nearly 
2  miles  W.  from  Cape  Raz,  is  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  (Henant  is  a 
group  of  nine  islets  on  the  south  coast,  opposite  Capo  Trevignor. 

The  department  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  barrier  of  granite  rocks, 
at  the  foot  of  which  there  are  here  and  there  extensive  sauds  and 
beaches.  The  coast  line  measures  above  360  miles,  reckoning  all  its 
windings  :  it  is  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays  and  inlets,  cor- 
responding to  an  equal  number  of  valleys  or  depressions  in  the  land, 
out  of  which  flow  as  many  rivers  or  brooks.  The  largest  of  these 
inlets  are  those  on  the  west  coast,  forming  the  harbour  and  roods  of 
Brest ;  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  famous  for  its  pilchard  fishery ;  the 
Bay  of  Audicrne,  south  of  Raz  Point ;  Benodet  Bay,  south  of  Quiinper ; 
and  farther  east  the  Bay  of  Forot  On  the  northern  coast  there  are 
many  small  bays  and  inlets  :  the  largest  is  the  roadstead  of  Morlaix, 
which  is  admirably  sheltered,  but  is  difficult  of  access  in  consr. . 
of  islets,  rocks,  and  ledges  with  which  the  approaches  are  incom- 
moded. The  coast  is  dangerous  to  mariners,  and  exposed  to  great 
storms  from  the  south-west.  Lighthouses  are  built  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal headlands.  The  interior  of  the  department  is  hilly ;  two  offshoots 
of  the  Armoric  range  [CdTES-DU-Noan]  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
surface,  namely,  the  Aird  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Montagues 
Noircs  in  the  south  ;  but  they  nowhere  exceed  900  feet  in  height 

The  rivers  are  very  numerous,  but  their  course  is  short  The  most 
important  are— the  AvJ.ru,  which  flows  from  Cotes-du-Nord  westward, 
past  Ch&teauneuf  and  Chateaulin  ;  from  this  last  town  to  its  entrance 
into  Brest  Roads  it  is  a  tide  river  and  navigable ;  its  principal  feeder* 
are  the  Elcze,  the  Doufine,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Hii-ru  on  the 
left :  the  Elorn,  which  also  enters  the  Brest  Roads,  and  forms  the 
harbour  of  Landemeau ;  the  Mel,  which  passe*  Quiinper,  where  it 
receives  the  Benodet,  and  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 
of  Benodet ;  and  the  SUt,  which  enters  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
this  department  from  that  of  Morbihan,  receives  the  Isok,  or  Issole, 
at  Qiiimperlr,  whence,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  sepa- 
rates Morbihan  from  Finistcre.  The  Ell<5  below  Quimperld  is  some- 
time* called  the  river  of  Quimperlc.  The  scenery  along  these 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  in  moat  of  them  there  is  good  truut- 
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The  department  contains  1,660,032  acres.  Of  this  surface  675,141 
acres  are  arable,  101,09-{  are  natural  pasturage,  84,524  are  covered 
with  woods  and  forests,  24,797  are  laid  out  in  orchard3,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  and  658,681  consist  of  heath  and  moorland.  The  best  soils 
are  near  the  coast  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers.  The  ol< 
district  of  Le'on,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  arrondissemen 
of  Morlaix,  is  the  best  soil  in  all  Bretagne ;  but  the  eastern  part  o 
the  arrondissement,  which  is  called  Treguier,  is  poor  and  ill-cultivated. 
The  arrondissement  of  Brest  comprises  some  very  fertile  lands ;  i 
remarkable  breadth  of  land  is  appropriated  here  to  the  growth  o: 
strawberries.  With  the  exception  of  the  canton  of  Pont-l'Abbe' 
which  consists  of  excellent  well-tilled  soil,  the  arrondissement  o: 
Quimper  has  but  little  good  land.  The  arrondissement  of  Quimperlt 
is  a  pretty  and  well-wooded  country,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  light. 
The  most  unproductive  part  is  the  arrondissement  of  Chateaulin 
which  consists  almost  entirely  of  vast  moors  and  heaths.  Here,  the 
people  being  for  the  most  part  shepherds  and  cattle-breeders,  sheep 
horses,  oxen,  and  cows,  all  of  the  Breton  breed  and  small,  form  their 
chief  wealth.  Almost  the  only  crop  raised  in  this  district  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  is  black  oats ;  and  whenever  this  fails  the  district 
is  visited  by  famine. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this 
department  is  backward ;  but  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  the  lane 
under  crops  is  in  almost  every  instance  well  tilled,  however  unscientific 
the  method  may  be.  More  of  the  land  might  be  cultivated  it  is 
true;  but  the  cause  of  this  apparent  neglect  is  want  of  capital. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
surface  consists  of  nothing  but  barren  heath  and  hungry  moor, 
the  department  is  made  to  yield  more  wheat  and  rye  than  are 
required  for  consumption  for  a  tolerably  dense  population.  Barley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  great  quantities  of  peas  and  beans  (which  form  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry),  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are 
also  grown.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
cider  fruits,  yielding  annually  about  1,540,000  gallons  of  cider.  The 
fields  are  generally  divided  by  hedge-rows,  in  which  oak,  ash,  white- 
thorn, and  broom  flourish.  Besides  the  animals  before  mentioned, 
great  numbers  of  excellent  pigs  are  bred.  Bees  and  game  (deer,  wild 
boars,  partridges,  &c.)  are  abundant.  Eels,  trout,  salmon,  lobsters, 
and  oysters  are  plentiful ;  but  the  pilchard  fisheries  along  the  coast 
afford  the  most  profitable  occupation  to  the  Breton  fishermen.  In 
this  pursuit  more  than  1000  vessels  of  small  size,  and  about  4000 
men  are  employed,  and  a  gross  annual  value  of  2,000,000  francs  is 
obtained.  This  includes  the  value  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  the 
common  pilchard  (4,400,000  Ibs.),  the  anchovy  pilchard,  caught  off 
Concarneau  in  ForSt  Bay  (1,1 00,000  Ibs.),  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
pressed  from  fish  which  are  not  cured.  These  fisheries  form  an 
excellent  nursery  for  the  French  navy,  which  draws  its  best  seamen 
from  Bretagne. 

Iron,  coal,  lead,  bismuth,  and  zinc-mines  are  worked.  An  excellent 
stone,  easily  worked,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather,  is  found  at  Daoulas  and  one  or  two  other  places  near  the 
Brest  Roads  :  it  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  when  worked  presents 
the  appearance  of  bronze.  It  is  called  '  Kersanton  '  stone,  and  of  it 
several  of  the  churches  in  the  department  are  built.  Granite,  marble, 
building  stone,  and  slates  are  quarried ;  potters'-clay,  kaolin,  and 
whetstones  are  found.  There  are  cold  mineral  springs  at  various 
places  in  the  department.  The  manufactures  consist  of  sailcloth, 
linen,  soda,  soap,  seed  oil,  caudles,  ropes,  pottery,  paper,  leather, 
refined  sugar,  litharge,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at 
Brest  and  in  most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast.  The  commerce  of  the 
department  is  composed  of  the  various  products  already  named,  and 
of  wine,  brandy,  beer,  Dutch  cheese,  butter,  salt,  and  colonial  produce. 
About  450  fairs  are  held.  Roadway  accommodation  is  afforded  by 
ten  royal  and  five  departmental  roads.  A  railway  is  in  course  of 
construction  from  Paris  to  Brest  through  Chartres  and  Rennes,  which 
is  now  (June  1854)  open  as  far  as  Le-Mans.  A  section  of  the  canal 
from  Nantes  to  Brest  traverses  the  arrondissement  of  Chateaulin. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy ;  the  average  number  of  days  on 
which  rain  falls  is  220;  sometimes  the  rain  falls  almost  without 
cessation  for  weeks  together.  Frost  and  snow  are  rare.  Fine  days 
are  few  even  in  summer ;  and  in  the  same  day  one  may  experience 
the  climate  of  thfe  four  seasons,  so  great  is  the  variation  of  tempe- 
rature. Storms  are  very  frequent  along  the  coasts  ;  and  nowhere  in 
the  world  are  the  terrible  sublimities  of  a  raging  sea  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  near  the  village  and  promontory  of  Penmarck,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  sound  of  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  rocks  is  often  heard  to  a  distance  of  12 
and  18  miles  inland.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  west,  south-west, 
and  north-west. 

The  Bretons  are  an  interesting  people,  strongly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  to  their  old  customs,  and  to  their  language,  which  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Celtic ;  hospitable,  humane,  and  courageous  enough, 
but  easily  excited  to  anger  and  to  quarrel.  Many  of  them  under- 
stand French,  but  few  of  them  speak  it.  They  are  imaginative  and 
•uperstitious,  the  air  and  all  the  other  elements  are  peopled  by 
millions  of  genii,  every  field  has  its  fairy,  every  buried  treasure  its 
guarding  giant,  every  well  its  sprite  and  healing  qualities.  The  song 
of  birds,  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean,  are  each 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Quimper      .        .     . 

9 

81 

117,439 

2.  Brest 

10 

85 

204,705 

3.  Chateaulin 

7 

59 

105,658 

4.  Morlaix        .         .     . 

10 

58 

142,863 

5.  Quimperle 

5 

20 

40,935 

Total     .         .     . 

41 

284 

617,710 

invested  by  the  imaginative  peasant  with  a  power  of  communicating 
future  good  or  ill,  according  to  circumstances.  All  the  members  of 
a  Breton  family  (we  here  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  peasant  class) 
eat  at  the  same  table,  the  master  of  the  house  commencing  first,  next 
his  male  children  and  men-servants,  then  the  wife,  daughters,  and 
female  servants.  In  everything  the  men  take  precedence  of  the 
women.  The  labourer's  food  is  porridge,  or  stirabout,  a  sort  of  thick 
soup  made  of  oatmeal,  barley-bread,  or  bread  made  of  barley  and 
wheateu  meal  mixed ;  meat  they  seldom  get.  The  habitations  of 
the  peasantry  are  mostly  long,  narrow,  smoky  huts,  with  a  single 
window,  and  divided  by  a  frail  partition  into  two  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  man  of  the  house,  his  wife,  children,  and 
it  may  be  his  grandchildren ;  the  other  contains  the  cows,  calves, 
pigs,  and  other  animals  of  the  farm.  Two  large  cupboards  without 
doors,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  separated  into  several  small 
apartments  or  berths,  which  are  strewed  with  hay  or  straw,  form 
the  sleeping  places  of  the  whole  establishment.  Feather-bed  or 
mattrass  is  equally  unknown ;  a  blanket  is  rare,  the  most  usual  night 
coyer  being  a  cloth  made  of  coarse  tow-yarn,  or  sometimes  a  piece  of 
haircloth.  The  men,  who  in  general  wear  their  hair  long,  are  dressed 
in  broad-brimmed  hats,  short  waistcoats,  breeches  of  vast  size,  gaiters, 
and  sabots;  in  some  districts  they  are  wrapped  up  in  goat-skins. 
The  costume  of  the  women  is  in  general  neat  and  attractive.  In 
connection  with  the  Breton  churches,  many  of  which  are  fine  structures, 
there  are  '  reliquiaires,'  or  bone-houses,  into  which  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  gathered  after  a  certain  number  of  years  by  the  surviving 
relatives,  and  in  which  the  skulls,  each  marked  with  the  name  or 
initials  of  its  former  owner,  are  arranged  on  shelves  open  to  view. 
The  department  contains  many  druidical  remains. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Qtiimper,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  built  in  a  pretty  situation  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Eir  with  the  Odet,  330  miles 
W.  from  Paris,  and  has  9664  inhabitants  in  the  commune.     The  town 
is  in  general  ill  built ;  but  the  more  modern  part  of  it  contains  some 
good   houses.     The   principal   public   buildings   are — the   cathedral, 
which  dates  from  1424,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  cathedrals  of  Basse- 
Bretagne;  the  church  of  St.-Matthieu,  an  ugly  edifice;  the  church  of 
the   priory  of   Locmaria,  which  stands   at   the  end  of  a  long  and 
beautiful  promenade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Odet,  and  part  of  which 
has  stood  since  the   10th  century ;  the  manor-house  of  Poulquiuan, 
which  stands  on  a  height  near  the  last-mentioned  church,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Breton  king  Grallou.     The  other 
remarkable  objects  are — the  military  hospital,  the  theatre,  the  public 
baths,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  behind  it  a  fine  promenade, 
cut  out  in  zigzag  avenues  up  a  wooded  hill  above  650  feet  high,  from 
which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view.     The  town  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  communal 
college,  held   in  a  large   building  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits.     Vessels    of   300   tons   come   up   to   the   town.     The   chief 
industrial  establishments  are  potteries,  tan-yards,  breweries,  nurseries, 
and  ship-building  yards.     The  pilchard  fishery  is  actively  carried  on, 
and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  honey,  butter,  dry 
and  salt  fish,  iron,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and  cattle.     Steamers  ply 
regularly  fr0m  this  town  to  Nantes.     Quimper  is  sometimes  called 
Quimper-Corentin,  in  honour  of  its  first  bishop.     It  was  in  the  5th 
century  the  capital  of  the  Armoric  Cornwall  (Cornouailles),  whose 
first  king  was  the  famous  Grallon.     It  was  first  inclosed  with  walls  in 
A.D.  1209,  but  these  were  soon  demolished  by  the  advice  of  the  then 
Dishop  of  Quimper.   Pierre  de  Dreux  caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  terraced-wall  faced  with  cut  stone,  and  flanked  with  massive  towers, 
which,  as   well   as   the   ramparts,   were   surmounted   by   projecting 
parapets  with  machicolations.     A  great  part  of  these  fortifications 
still  exist.     In   1344    Charles   of  Blois   took   the   town   by   assault, 
during  the  wars  of  the  League  Quimper  took  part  with  Henri  IV., 
)ut  it   was  besieged   and  taken   by    Marshal   d'Aumont.     In   revo- 
utionary    nomenclature     Quimper    was    styled    Montagnc-sur-Odet. 
Among  the  other  towns  of  the  arrondissemeiit  we  give  the  following, 
with   the   remark  that  the   population   throughout   is   that   of  the 
commune  : — Briec,  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Quimper,  population  5149. 
Concarneau,  partly  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Forfit  and  partly  on 
;he  mainland,   is  a  small  fortress  with    1984  inhabitants,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and  take  from 
2,000  to   15,000   barrels   of  pilchards    and   anchovies   every   year. 
Jouarnenez,   at   the   head  and  on  the   north  shore   of   the   Bay   of 
)ouarnenez,  has  3646  inhabitants  engaged  in  the  profitable  fishery  of 
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the  bay,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  i«  about  85.000  bureli  of 
pilchards  an.l  15,000  to  10,000  barrel*  of  oil.  The  islet  of  Trittan, 
contaiiu  storehouses  for  the  fish,  stands  near  the  town,  and  is 
defended  by  a  battery  of  twelve  guns.  Fotumml,  a  village  8.  of 
Quimper,  and  near  the  sea,  has  3172  inhabitant*.  Ponl-Cnir, 
18  miles  W.  from  Quimper,  has  an  ecclesiastical  school  and  2175 
inhabitant* ;  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  anil  consist*  of  ill- 
built  houses  and  steep  streets  ;  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  storms 
of  the  Bay  of  liiscay  and  the  Atlantic  from  this  place.  Pont-fAbbf 
stands  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  from  Bcnodet  Bay,  and  has  a  good 
harbour  and  8325  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  linen,  and  trade  in 
wine  and  agricultural  produce. 

-.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Brat,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  department ;  and  is  noticed 
in  a  separate  article.  [BREST.]  Among  the  other  towns  are  the 
following  : — iMndtrntau,  a  small  seaport  15  miles  E.  from  Brest,  has 
4904  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elorn,  which  here 
forms  a  harbour  surrounded  by  hills,  high  and  steep  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  sloping  gradually  on  the  right  bank  into  a  plain  on 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  upper  town  contains 
some  very  ancient  structures ;  a  house  on  the  bridge  over  the  Elorn 
bears  the  date  1518.  The  town  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance ; 
clear  streams  run  from  the  hills  through  all  the  streets  into  the 
harbour,  which  is  lined  with  extensive  quays.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  church  of  St.-Houardou,  the  marine  hospital,  and  barracks. 
A  promenade,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  well  planted,  lends  from 
the  town  to  a  vast  building  occupied  as  a  nunnery.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  leather,  linen,  and  glazed  hats.  There  are  also  bleaching 
establishment*,  and  a  good  trade  in  canvass,  linen-yarn,  pitch  and 
tar,  Dutch  cheeses,  corn,  horses,  &c.  Ltnnilit  stands  15  miles  N. 
from  Brest,  in  a  picturesque  country  watered  by  the  Aber-Benouhic, 
and  has  3124  inhabitant*.  Letneren  stands  on  a  height  that  rises 
from  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Landerneau, 
and  has  an  hospital  and  2832  inhabitant*.  Near  this  place  is  the  church 
of  Notre-Dome-de-Folgoat,  which  is  built  of  Kersonton  stone,  and  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  sculptured  and  carved  work,  its  beautiful  portals 
and  windows,  but  especially  for  its  magnificent  rood-loft,  ia  acknow- 
ledged to  be  without  a  parallel  in  this  part  of  France  ;  it  was  founded 
by  John  de  Montfort,  and  finished  under  his  sou  John  V.,  duke  of 
Bretagne  in  1423.  Plabnmec  stands  on  a  hill  9  miles  N.K.  IV.. in 
Brest,  and  has  3555  inhabitants.  Plowmd,  N.  of  Brest,  has  2214 
inhabitant* ;  on  a  hill  close  to  it  is  a  '  menhir '  or  druidical  granite 
monolith,  which  is  43  feet  high.  Plotulalme:eau,  1 2  miles  N.  from 
Brest,  contains  some  ancient  houses  of  remarkable  construction,  and 
has  3209  inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  C/ulieauHn,  an  ill- 
built  place,  with  a  population  of  2758,  stands  in  a  very  pretty  country, 
on  the  Aulne,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  forms  a  small 
harbour  to  which  barks  of  80  tons  go  up.  On  a  hill  above  the  river 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  lords  of  Ch&teaulin, 
which  was  built  in  A.D.  1000  by  Budie,  count  of  Cornouailles.  The 
trade  of  the  place  consist*  in  cattle,  fish,  butter,  iron,  lead,  slates,  &c. 
/  it  is  a  small  place  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Brest,  with  some 
remarkably  built  timber-framed  old  houses,  and  a  population  of  975. 
Carhaix,  an  ill-built  town,  stands  on  a  high  hill  above  the  little  river 
llliers,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Basse-Bretagne,  and  has  a  population 
of  2021.  It  is  considered  important  in  a  military  point  of  view  ;  »ix 
great  road*  lead  from  it  to  Brest,  Quimper,  Chateaulin,  Vanned,  St.- 
llrieuc,  and  Morlaix.  C  hdtcauneuf-du-faou,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Aulne,  which  here  winds  its 
way  through  rich  meadows  and  turns  several  corn-mills,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2586.  Croion  is  situated  on  the  peninsula,  between  the  Bay 
of  Douarncnez  and  Brest  roads ;  there  are  caverns  near  it  inhabited 
by  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds.  The  population  of  the  commune  is 
8858.  J/utlgoat,  a  small  place,  with  1156  inhabitants,  and  PoMaoiun 
near  it,  with  3700  inhabitants,  have  rich  lead  mines  and  smelting 
furnace*,  which  yield  10,000  cwt.  of  lead  and  1500  Iba,  of  silver 
annually.  Pleylen  E.  of  Ch&teaulin.  has  a  fine  gothic  church  and 
4672  inhabitant*. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Morlaix,  a  sea-port 
with  ll,6K!i  inhabitant*,  is  very  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  two 
lilla,  and  at  the  junction  of  theJarleauandthe  Kevleut,  which  throw 
their  waters  into  a  creek  from  the  English  Channel  that  forms  the 
harbour.  Venal*  of  300  to  400  tons  come  up  to  the  quays  at  fiow 
tide*,  which  rise  from  18  to  28  feet;  the  entrance  however  is  very 
intricate  and  dangerous,  from  the  number  of  rocks  and  islets.  The 
river  and  the  harbour  divide  the  town  into  two  quarters,  the  side  of 
Loon  to  the  west,  and  the  side  of  Trognier  to  the  east.  In  the  Utter 
the  houses  arc  almoet  all  ancient  and  the  street*  irregular.  The  aide 
of  Leon  is  more  regular  ;  it  has  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  hand- 
some  modem  houses,  and  In  the  centre  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
town-house,  which  was  demolished  in  1836,  stands  an  elegant  structure 
occupied  by  the  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  the 
mayor's  offices,  and  by  the  linen  and  corn  market*.  Modern  structures 
have  replaced  many  of  the  curious  timber-framed  houses  of  the  old 
town;  but  in  part*  of  it  are  still  seen  facades  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  and  also  some  very  remarkable  interiors.  The  St-Martin 
quarter,  built  on  high  ground,  which  is  ascended  by  *  great  number 


of  stops,  Is  the  finest  part  of  the  town  ;  it  has  a  pretty  modern  chureli 
surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive  view. 
The  other  remarkable  objects  are— the  churches  St-M 
Melaine,  the  tobacco  manufactory  on  the  hill  of  Leon,  and  the  Cours 
Biuimont,  a  beautiful  promenade  which  extend*  above  a  mile  along 
the  harbour.     The  town  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  uf  com- 
merce, a  college,  a  school  of  navigation,  manufactures  of  lin> 
and  candles,  besides  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  corn,  seeds,  hides, 
pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  linen,  linen-thread,  paper,  flax,  h.-mji,  wine, 
and  brandy.     It  is  an  entrepot  for  foreign  produce.     The  winding 
1  between  the  town  is  navigated  by  steamers,  and  affords  much 
:'ul  scenery.    Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  landed  here  in  1548  on  her 
way  to  Paris  to  espouse  the  Dauphin.     Morlaix  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  defended  by  a  stron  •  Its  defences 
were  demolished  under  Henri  IV.      Landritiau,  a  well-built  town, 
stands  on  a  high  hill  12  miles  W.  from  Morlaix  on  the  road  to  Brest, 
and  has  3217  inhabitants  :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  church,  which  has 
a  lofty  bell-tower,  supported  on  slender  columns ;  tl.  •  <-rtain 
aspects  are  lost  to  th«  view  of  the  approaching  traveller,  so  that  the 
tower  seems  suspended  in  the  air.     Lanmcur,  an  ancient  place,  with 
2750  inhabitant*  and  two  very  ancient  churches,  one  dedicated  to 
Notre-Dame-de-Kernitroun,  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  and  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  church  of  St. - v 
which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  llth  century,  and  is  bui!' 
a  crypt  which  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period.     In  the  crypt  there 
is  a  fine  fountain,  for  which  the  Bretons    have   great  reverence. 
Plouetcat,  near  the  coast,  has  3314  inhabitants  :  near  it  are  seen  some 
Druidical  stones  of  great  size.     Rotcoff,  a  small  town  on  th< 
opposite  the  isle  of  Batz  or  Bas,  has  a  pretty  good  harboi 
by  a  jetty  :  the  population,  which  consist?  chiefly  of  smugglt •: 
sailors,  amounts  to  3640.                   v>\".  from  Morlaix,  has  :!7 
ants,  who  are  engaged  iu  agriculture  and  the.  linen   manufacture. 
St.-Pol-dt-Lton,  on  a  hill  above  the  sea,  10  miles  X.N.XV.  from  Morluix, 
is  a  cleitn  but  ill-built  town.     It  possesses  two  noble  cli 
former  cathednil,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  wood-carviM 
and  sculptured  ornaments,  and  contains  the  tomb  < 
the  church  of  Kreizkor  (middle  of  the  town)  built  towards  tli,   end  of 
the  14th  century  by  John  IV.,  duke  of  Bretagne.     The 
tower  of  this  church,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  and  an  elegant  balus- 
trade, from  which  springs  a  lofty  spire  flanked  by  four  turn 
whole  built  of  granite,  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  France.     The 
summit  of  the  spire  is  404  feet  above  the  ground,  being  the  highest 
spire  in  France,  except  that  of  Strasbourg.    A  suburb  called  Penpoull 
is  built  on  the  sea-shore,  and  forms  the  port;  it  contains  several 
houses  of  remarkable  construction  ;  some  of  them  are  fortified.     The 
population  amounts  to  6655.    This  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
is   now   going  to   decay.      St.-TMgonnec,    S.W.   of  Morluix,  ; 
centre  of  u  considerable  linen  manufacture,  and  has  3'.r_".i  inhabitants, 
and  a  fine  church  built  of  granite.     TovM,  N.  of  Morlaix,  has  paper- 
mills,  and  2905  inhabitants. 

6.  In  the  fifth  arroudissement  the  chief  town  Quimperlc,  a  small 
sea-port  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Isole  and  the  Elh:,  ami  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  has  a  communal  college,  and  5261  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  sabots.  Vessels  of  50  tons  come 
up  to  the  town,  and  unload  their  cargoes  at  a  large  quay  lined  with 
stores  and  handsome  houses.  The  Benedictine  convent,  now  the 
residence  of  the  mayor,  is  an  imposing  building ;  behind  it  is  the 
interesting  round  church  of  Sainte-Croix,  which  dates  from  the  llth 
century.  On  one  of  the  hills  above  the  town  stands  the  gothic  church 
of  St.-Michel,  the  Capuchin  and  Ursuline  convents,  which  with  several 
pretty  houses,  gardens,  and  orchards,  render  this  a  very  agreeable 
part  of  the  town.  Bannalec,  N.W.  of  Quimperl<5,  famous  for  the 
wrestling-matches  held  near  it  every  September,  at  which 
variety  and  oddity  of  Breton  costume  may  bo  seen  among  the  num- 
bers drawn  together  to  witness  and  take  part  in  the  national  game, 

has  a  population  of  4264.     Font-area,  a  small  place  near  tli.  uth..f 

a  little  river  with  the  pure  Celtic  name  of  Aven,  and  11  miles  W.  from 
Quimperle',  has  a  small  harbour  for  vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  :  popula- 
tion, 834.  Sctur,  N.W.  of  Quimperlc',  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Isole,  and  has  4005  inhabitants.  From  ih,- 
tower  of  the  church  of  Scaor  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in 
Bretagne.  Near  the  town  ia  the  beautiful  well  of  Sainte-Candide,  the 
basin  of  which  is  76  feet  long,  16J  feet  wi  1< ,  :m,l  V 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Quimper,  is  com- 
prised in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Reunee,  and  belongs  to 
th  Military  Division,  of  which  Rennes  is  head-quarters. 

(IHctionnairc  de  la  France;  Statuliyue  de  la  France;    Ann»aire 
An  1853.) 

FINLAND,  the  Grand-duchy  of,  forms  a  Russian  government  com- 
posed of  Finland,  the  two  Lapmarks  of  Kemi  and  Tome*,  and  the 
province  of  Wiborg.  It  lies  between  59"  48'  and  70°  6'  N.  lat, 
88°  10'  and  60°  25'  E.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Norwegian 
Finmark ;  N.E.  by  the  government*  of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  St. 
Petersburg;  a  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Sweden.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Swedes ;  but 
the  natives  call  it  Snomemna,  the  '  Region  of  Lakes  or  Swamps.'  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  145,482  square  miles  ;  aud  the  population,  according  to 
th*  census  of  1852,  amounted  to  1,630,815,  The  Lapmarks  of  Keini 
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and  Toruea,  -which  constitute  Russian  Lapland,  are  included  in 
Uleaborg  Ian.  They  occupy  the  whole  northern  districts  of  the 
principality  of  Finland,  and  lie  almost  entirely  within  the  polar  circle, 
and  are  extremely  sterile  and  thinly  peopled ;  frequently  not  a  single 
dwelling  is  met  with  for  80  or  100  miles  together. 

The  surface  of  Finland  is  very  uneven.  In  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  it  is  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  between  which 
there  are  flats  of  sand  overgrown  with  moss  and  studded  with  low 
hills.  In  the  northern  parts  it  is  covered  with  mountains  belonging 
to  the  great  Scandinavian  chain,  the  highest  points  in  which  are  the 
Poldoivi  and  the  Unastunturi,  on  the  borders  of  Norway,  which  are 
said  to  have  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  Maanselkii  Mountains 
stretch  from  Norway  southward  all  through  Russian  Lapland,  whence 
they  send  out  branches  in  all  directions;  the  main  range  running 
parallel  with,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  until  it  gradually  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  to  the 
north  of  Bibrneborg.  The  loftiest  summits  in  this  range  are  Naran- 
gavaara  and  Livaara,  from  which  the  sun  may  be  seen  during  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  at  Midsummer.  It  is  said  however  that  the 
highest  point  is  not  more  than  3500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  the  principality  the  valleys  between 
these  mountains  contain  good  arable  and  rich  meadow  land.  The  west 
coast  is  generally  flat,  but  very  rocky  near  the  -Quarken ;  indeed,  the 
coasts  both  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  lined  with  preci- 
pices, reefs,  and  rocky  islands,  which  render  navigation  very  hazardous. 
Many  of  these  islets,  as  those  of  Sweaborg,  which  command  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Helsingfors,  are  strongly  fortified.  The 
most  numerous  group  of  islands  is  the  Aland  group,  which  lies 
between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  and  gives  name  to  the 
Aland  Archipelago.  [ALAND.] 

The  centre  of  Finland  is  an  elevated  plateau  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  aud  covered  with  low  rocky  elevations, 
mostly  composed  of  red  granite.  The  Maauselka  Mountains,  which 
terminate  above  Biorneborg  (61°  27'  N.  lat.,  21°  40'  E.  long.),  chiefly 
consist  of  primitive  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  the  lowlands  the  surface 
is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  and  boulders  of  granite.  Many 
of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Finland  have  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  or  Finland.  Independently  of  Lake  Ladoga  [LADOGA], 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Finland,  the  largest  of  these  waters  is  Lake  Saima,  or  Saima  YCsl,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Wiborg,  which  is  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  nearly  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  miles 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  islands,  the  basis  of  which  is  granite,  :nul  it 
flows  through  the  Vouoxa,  or  Voxa,  into  Lake  Ladoga.  Next  to  this  is 
Lake  Snare,  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Lapland,  which  covers  above 


spersed  with  oaks,  elms,  &c.  both  on  the  mainland  and  the  islands ; 
they  are  of  peculiarly  luxuriant  growth  on  the  soils  which  receive 
the  exhalation  from  the  lakes  and  swamps.  In  northern  Lapland 
these  trees  are  replaced  by  the  birch,  until,  in  the  coldest  districts, 
trees  cease  altogether.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  in  general  naked ; 
but  even  where  they  are  wooded,  the  wood  ia  low  and  stunted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  either  stony  or  sandy.  Rich 
vegetable  earth  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely  ever  unmixed  with 
sand.  In  order  to  manure  his  land,  the  agriculturist  is  in  the  habit 
of  setting  fire  to  his  forest  of  underwood.  By  this  means  he  is 
enabled  to  grow  his  rye  or  oats  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
after  which  he  plants  the  ground  afresh  and  lets  it  lie  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  until  the  wood  is  sufficient  for  another  burning.  Barley 
and  rye  are  chiefly  cultivated ;  oats  are  often  sown  the  year  after  the 
land  has  borne  rye ;  a  little  wheat  is  raised  ;  and  some  gray  peas  and 
beans.  The  frost  however  sets  in  so  soon  and  the  weather  is  so 
uncertain,  that  it  is  common  for  the  farmer  to  use  the  precaution  of 
gathering  in  his  crops  while  they  are  green,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  afterwards  to  dry  them.  Hemp  and  flax,  hops,  and  a 
little  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated, 
the  annual  yield  being  estimated  at  6,000,000  bushels.  Carrots, 
coleworts,  parsnips,  and  onions  are  also  partially  raised;  but  wild 
berries  are  the  only  fruit,  except  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo. 
The  crab  apple  grows  wild,'  but  none  beyond  60°  N.  lat.  The  oak 
does  not  thrive  beyond  61°,  uor  the  ash  beyond  62°.  The  cereal 
crops  cease  to  the  north  of  67°  N.  lat.  The  forests  have  suffered 
greatly,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  from  wasteful  use  and  firing; 
but  large  quantities  of  timber  are  still  exported  in  the  shape  of  deals, 
masts,  &c. ;  and  much  tar,  pitch,  and  potash,  as  well  as  fire-wood,  are 
sent  abroad.  The  pasture-lands  and  meadows  though  ill-managed  are 
good  and  afford  sufficient  food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
reindeer  of  Finland.  Butter  is  made  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000  stones 
yearly.  Moss,  in  the  bleaker  regions,  is  the  only  food  for  domestic 
animals,  for  which  the  reindeer  is  an  inestimable  substitute.  The 
horse  of  Finland  is  small,  but  strong  aud  active.  Fowl  and  other 
wild  game  are  plentiful.  Bears,  elks,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  &c., 
afford  a  large  supply  of  furs  and  skins.  Reindeers  abound  in  Uleaborg 
Ian,  in  which  the  tame  reindeer  number  30,000.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  Laplander ;  they  supply  him  with 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  means  of  barter 
for  his  principal  luxuries,  brandy  and  tobacco  ;  nor  is  he  accounted 
affluent  unless  he  be  owner  of  200  or  300  of  them. 

Finland  is  divided  into  eight  liius,  or  provinces,  of  which  the  area, 
with  the  population,  and  an  estimate  in  bushels  of  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  in  1852,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


1000  BQ  unrc  miles,  receives  scveritl  sm&ll  rivers    und  discli&rfijes  its 

superfluous  waters  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  by  the  Pnlsyoki,  or  Pasvig, 

Lang. 

Area  in 

Population 

Barley. 

Oats. 

which  falls  into  Varanger  Fjord.     In  the  south-west  of  Finland  the 

sq.  miles. 

in  1852. 

yc. 

lakes  are  very  numerous  ;    they  are  almost  all  united  together  by 

rivers  and  waterfalls  round  the  central  lake  of  Pyhajarvi. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  length.     The  Voxa,  which 
originates  in  the  collected  waters  of  numerous  smaller  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Kuopio,  flows  southward 

Uleaborg 
Wasa 
Abo    .     . 
N  viands 
Wiborg  . 

63,734 
16,018 
10,326 
4,951 
16,484 

157,000 
257,854 
292,098 
160,252 
273,011 

440,000 
1,440,000 
1,680,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 

840,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
640,000 
320,000 

20,000 
180,000 
400,000 
260,000 
800,000 

into  Lake  Saima,  and  thence  eastward  into  Lake  Ladoga.     It  is  so 

Kuopio   . 

16,928 

196,155 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

full  of  granite  rocks  and  falls  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  navigation. 

St.  Michel 

9,120 

148,039 

1,000,000 

480,000 

800,000 

The  Kymmene  is  a  broad  stream,  issuing  from  Lake  Peinena  to  the 

Tavastehus     1        7,258 

152,526 

1,040,000 

240,000 

260,000 

west  ol  Ijalce  oanna,  seiaom  less  tnau  ^ou  to  ouu  let/t  lu  wiutu,  HUI 
varying  from  50  to  150  feet  in  depth  ;  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland 

Total  .     . 

144,818 

1,636,935 

8,600,000 

6,120,000 

3,080,000 

near  Kymmcnegaard,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  falls,  is  not  navigable. 
The  Kemiyoki  flows  from  a  lake  still  more  to  the  west,  and  falls  into 

Wheat  is  grown  only  in  the  districts  of  Abo  and  Nylands,  which 

the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Biorneberg.     The    Yananua,  an  outlet  of 

yield  respectively  44,000  aud  24,000   bushels  a  year.     In  Wiborg, 

Lake  Yiinisyarwi,  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga.   The  Satra  is  the  boundary 

48,000  bushels  of  buckwheat  are  annually  grown,  and  in  Tavastehus 

between  the  governments  of  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg.     The  Tornea 

about  64,000  bushels  of  peas. 

and  ifuonio,  tributaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  separate  Finland  from 

The  following   table   is   an    estimate   in   round   numbers   of   the 

Sweden,  and  the  Tana  divides  it  from  Norway.     The  line  of  the  Tana 

different  kinds  of  stock  in  each  of  the  provinces  in  1852  :  — 

is  nrflt  Irom  Boutu-wesc  to  norTiii*e<i3&  sti   ±  tiiuii*j'iiv>ij'j   wucio  n/  i^uiuo 
the  Finland  border  and  flows  through  Norwegian  Finmark  north  by 

Lais. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

eaat  into  the  Tana  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.     Among  the 

other  rivers  are  the  Wanda,  or  Helsinge  River,  the  Kyro,  and  the  Ulea. 
The  waters   of  Finland   and  its   numberless  swamps  and  moors 

Uleaborg      . 
Wasa       .     . 
Abo    .     .     . 

95,000 
139,000 
150,000 

18,000 
32,000 
38,000 

98,000 
178,000 
182,000 

5,000 
23,000 
28,000 

640 
1,400 
14,000 

occupy  more  than  a  third  of  its  surface  ;  but  the  climate  is  on  the 

Nylands        . 

95,000 

25,000 

90,000 

20,000 

6,000 

whole  salubrious,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  great  longevity.     The 

Wiborg  .     . 

117,000 

34,000 

78,000 

37,000 

1,000 

average  duration  of  the   summer,  which  is  accompanied  by   great 

Kuopio   .     . 

80,000 

38,000 

79,000 

35,000 

1,000 

heat,  is  not  more  than  three  months  ;  the  winter,  which  lasts  from 

St.  Michel    . 

102,000 

23,000 

50,000 

32,000 

1,000 

eight  to  nine  months,  is  exceedingly  severe,  particularly  in  the  north. 

Tavastehus  . 

89,000 

27,000 

78,000 

24,000 

8,000 

During  the  latter  season  there  is  a  direct  road  across  the  frozen  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  Sweden.     In  the  northern  parts  of  Russian  Lapland 

Total  .     . 

867,000 

235,000 

833,000 

204,000 

33,040 

the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  close  of 
January;  but  during  this  period  the  moon  and  stars  frequently  shine 
with  exceeding  spleudour  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.    In  the 
southern  and  central  parts  the  climate  is  less  severe  ;  winter  lasts  five  or 
six  months.     Improved  drainage  and  the  extension  of  agriculture  have 
<1  the  climate  milder,  but  night  frosts  frequently  injure  the 
crops  in  the  open  season,  and  thick  cold  fogs  are  common.     Violent 
storms  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  winter  sometimes  devastate 

Fish  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Laplander,  whose  streams,  such  as  the 
Toruea  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with  salmon,  pike,  eels,  red-eyes, 
&e.     The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  aud  rivulets  ol 
the  western  parts. 
Finland  has  few  mineral  products.     There  are  tin  aud  copper  mines, 
which  yield  to  the  amount  of  800,000  silver  rubles  annually  ;  these 
mines  are  in  West  Nylauds  and  Karelia,  the  richest  are  at  Pitkarenta 

the  foresto  ;  uprooted  trees  and  snapped  trunks  of  pines  marking  the 
course  01  the  irresistible  tornado. 

on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga.     Bog  iron  is  obtained  ir. 
some  parts  ;  lead  is  also  found.     Marble  is  quarried  in  the  district  ol 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  firs  and  pinca  in  the  south,  inter- 

Ruskeala   aud  the  island  of   Arasati  in    Lake    Ladoga.      Slate  ie 
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plentiful,  and  chalk  abound*  in  torn*  places.  The  want  of  §alt  U 
severely  felt 

Population. — The  majority  of  the  population  U  of  Finnish  extrac- 
tion. The  Fan  call  themselves  'Suomalana'  or  '  Simmon,'  but  they 
are  denominated  '  Tachudei'  by  the  KUNUUU.  They  are  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  TavasU,  who  inhabit  the  south-west  of  Finland  ; 
and  the  Karelian*,  who  dwell  in  the  north-eastern  part  They  aro 
alow,  grave,  and  self-willed,  but  peaceable,  brave,  and  hospitable, 
temperate  and  industrious :  their  complexion  is  dark,  their  counte- 
nance and  manner  are  serious,  and  they  are  of  robust  make.  They 
are  all  free,  and  many  of  them  are  landholders.  The  Baltic  Fins  are 
distinguished  for  their  trading  propensities,  and  the  seamen  are  by  far 
the  best  among  all  the  subjects  of  Russia,  The  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  low,  dark,  and  unclean.  The 
Laplander  is  of  the  same  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calls 
himself  a  'Sameladc,'  or  'Same.'  They  resemble  the  Finlandera  in  all 
respects  except  that  the  upper  jaw  projects  more,  and  their  hair  U  of 
a  deeper  tint  There  are  about  1000  of  them  in  this  government; 
they  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rein- 
deer Laplanders  mid  the  fishing  Laplanders.  From  7000  to  8000 
Russians  have  settled  in  the  districts  of  Wilborg  and  Koxholm,  espe- 
cially in  the  trading  towns.  Aland,  the  coast  of  Nyland,  the  south 
of  Wiua  Ian,  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  inhabited  by  about  125,000 
Swedes. 

Education. — Of  the  inhabitants  about  1,500,000  profess  to  be 
Lutherans,  who  are  under  the  Archbishop  of  Abo.  The  rest  of  the 
population  belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  Church.  Finland  U  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  Abo  and  Borgo.  The  followers  of  the  Greek 
ritual  are  under  the  archimandrite  of  St  Petersburg.  The  official 
language  of  the  country  is  Swedish.  The  university  of  Abo  was 
transferred  to  Helaingfors  in  1828  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  is 
styled  the  Alexander  University.  There  are  also  five  academies  and 
twelve  superior  elementary  schools.  The  emperor  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  public  education  in  Finland,  and  has  especially  promoted  the 
knowledge  of  Finnish  which  had  been  neglected  by  Sweden.  A  professor 
of  the  Finnish  language  was  appointed  to  the  university  in  1850. 
There  are  inferior  schools  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes. 

Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  some  parts  the  fisheries, 
constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  There  are  few 
manufactures,  although  the  Russian  government  gives  very  liberal 
support  to  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  Finland.  The  cotton-mills  and 
glass  manufacture*  are  the  most  important  In  1851, 148  factories 
employed  3364  persons,  and  gave  a  gross  revenue  of  1,295,621  silver 
rubles.  In  the  larger  towns,  iron-ware,  sail-cloth,  and  stockings  are 
made.  The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and  linen  they 
require  under  their  own  roofs  ;  they  also  prepare  tar,  potash,  and 
charcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation, 
and  in  some  of  the  ports  vessels  are  constructed. 

Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which 
abuts  the  harbours  from  six  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  The 
internal  trade,  which  is  unimportant,  is  facilitated  by  the  Saima  Canal, 
completed  in  1844.  The  foreign  trade  U  considerable,  the  exports 
consisting  of  planks,  potash,  tar,  cattle,  butter,  meat,  hides,  tallow, 
and  fish,  amounting  in  value  to  3,000,000  silver  rubles  annually ;  and 
the  import! — salt,  colonial  produce,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs — to 
•bout  the  same  amount  In  1852,  467  vessels  of  107,000  tons  were 
engaged  in  the  export  trade.  The  coasting-trade  was  carried  on  by 
BOO  small  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,000.  The  exports 
are  sent  chiefly  to  St.  Petersburg,  Sweden,  and  England. 

Government,  Ac. — There  is  a  distinct  secretary  of  state  at  St  Peters- 
burg for  the  government  of  this  vast  province.  The  governor- 
general  and  imperial  senate  reside  at  Helsingfors,  the  new  capital, 
and  are  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Each  Ian  has  its 
governor.  Three  high  courts  of  law  are  held  in  Abo,  Wasa,  and 
Wiborg.  Though  Finland  has  a  constitution  of  its  own,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  are  classed  in  four  orders,— nobles,  clergy,  burghers, 
and  peasantry— the  land-dags,  or  diets,  have  not  been  convoked  since 
1812.  The  senate  in  fact  has  superseded  them.  The  Russian  revenue 
from  the  government  is  estimated  at  only  about  60,0002.  sterling 

»  ;.•••  .:• 

Before  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  1808  Finland  was  subject  to 
Sweden  for  about  six  centuries.  The  Russians  have  accorded  every 
sort  of  favour  to  the  Finns,  and  treated  the  Swedish  element  of  the 
population  with  great  severity.  Amongst  the  Finns  themselves  there 
is  a  umall  party,  including  some  influential  men,  who  desire  a  reunion 
with  Sweden ;  a  second  party,  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  including 
the  higher  class  of  public  functionaries,  but  not  very  numerous  or 
powerful,  are  attached  to  Russia;  whilst  a  third  party,  including  the 
Urge  majority  of  the  race,  desire  to  have  Finland  for  the  Finns,  and 
to  form  a  nation  independent  of  both  Sweden  and  Russia,  towards 
both  of  which  however  they  are  said  to  be  animated  by  fri. -ii.lly 
fralings.  A  strict  censorship  of  the  press  is  exerted  against  foreign 
and  especially  Swedish  books.  The  national  literature  is  treated  in  a 
more  liberal  npirit 

Tomu. — The  Ian  of  'Wiborg,  has  the  town  of  the  same  name  for 
Hs  capital,  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Carolia :  it  stands  on  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  well  fortified,  and  ha*  about  3000 
Inhabitant*,  exclusive  of  a  large  garrison.  [WiBORo.]  In  this  circle  is 


Prrdenlakamm,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  Bay  of  Finland,  a  strong 
fint Hiss,  containing  about  1400  inhabitants:  it  was  here  that  the 
treaty  of  September  1809  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  made 
over  Finland  with  part  of  Lapland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to  Russia. 

The  Ian  of  St.  Michel,  which  is  north-west  of  the  preceding,  contains 
St.  MicJtd,  a  small  town,  and  KytloU,  another  small  town  with  a 
strong  castle. 

In  Nyland  liin,  west  of  Wiborg,  U  Utltmgfort  (60°  9'  42"  N.  lat, 
24°  57'  SO'  E.  long.)  the  capital,  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  with  about  16,000  inhabitant*,  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
Sv<aborg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  [HuaiNoroBS.]  East  of 
Helsingfors  lies  Borgo,  a  small  episcopal  town  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  cathedral,  a  church,  gymnasium,  manufactures  of 
linen,  sailcloth,  refined  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants. West  of  Helsingfors  is  Ekntit,  or  Ekenei,  a  small  fortified  sea-port 
town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  cant  shore  and  near 
the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  To  the  west  of  Kkn.n 
lies  the  peninsula  of  Hango-Udd  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  is  the 
fortress  of  Guatafsvorn,  lately  destroyed  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Lovita,  north-east  of  Borgo,  is  a  very  pretty  sea-port,  with 
two  churches,  and  about  3600  inhabitants. 

The  Ian  of  Tavastehus,  north  of  Nyland,  has  for  its  capital  ? 
tehut,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  castle,  a  church,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants. 

Abo,  the  westernmost  Ian  of  Finland,  includes  the  islands  of  Aland 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  [ALAND]  ;  it*  capital  is  Abo,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Finland.  [Aiio.]  In  this  circle  are  also  liujrncborg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  4600 
inhabitants,  well  built,  with  a  church,  grammar  school,  boat-building 
yards,  and  some  trade.  Raumo,  a  town  with  1700  inhabitants  ;  and 
A'ytlad,  a  sea-port  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  where  the  treaty  by 
which  Sweden  relinquished  the  lialtic  provinces  and  part  of  Finland 
to  Russia  in  August  1721  was  concluded. 

North  of  this  Ian  is  that  of  Waso,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its 
capital  is  Waia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  regularly  built  town,  with 
a  handsome  stone  church,  a  school,  au  infirmary,  and  4 000  inhabitants. 
South  of  Wasa  lies  ChristiuiiBtadt,  a  good  sea-port  on  a  peninsula, 
with  a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitant*. 

Kuopio  liin  lies  east  of  the  preceding,  and  contains  the  town  of 
Kvapio  on  a  promontory  of  Lake  Kallavesi,  with  a  church,  school, 
well-frequented  fairs,  and  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  Inn  of  Uleaborg,  in  the  most  northern  port  of  the  principality, 
contains  L'teabory,  its  capital,  on  the  Ulea,  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
town-hall,  two  market-places,  a  church,  hospital,  and  a  population  of 
about  4500,  who  carry  on  some  trade  :  liraliatad,  a  sea-port,  with 
a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants  :  Padtujarmz-Kovuoma,  an  inland 
town  of  about  1500  inhabitants :  Kemi,  a  sea-port :  and  Tonira,  on 
the  river  of  that  name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  a  neat  town,  with  two  churches,  one  on  an  island,  and  about 
700  inhabitants;  this  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Lapland  trade  in 
deals,  salt  fish,  reindeer-skins,  butter,  &c.  Steamers  ply  from  Abo 
and  Helsingfors  along  the  coast  towns  and  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  principal  road  is  one  that  runs  along  the  coast  from 
Abo  through  Helsingfors,  Borgo,  Lowisa,  Fredericksnamm  to  Wiborg, 
and  thence  to  St  Petersburg ;  but  except  the  section  between  U  i- 
borg  and  St.  Petersburg  no  public  conveyance  runs  along  it  Another 
road  runs  northward  from  Abo  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  Tornea.  Travelling  is  effected  along  these  roads  by  posting  for 
the  most  part  in  carriages  without  springs. 

FINLAND,  GULF  OF.    [BALTIC  SKA.] 

F1XMAKK.     [NORWAY.] 

FIHKS/.K,  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Tuscany  is  divided, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  the  Papal  province  of 
Bologna,  N.E.  by  the  Papal  province  of  Ravenna,  E.  by  the  Tuscan 
province  of  Arczzo,  S.  by  that  of  Siena,  and  W.  by  that  of  Pisa  and 
by  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  60  miles;  its  area  U  2252  square 
miles,  nnd  its  population  in  1852  was  700,015.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  in  great  measure  mountainous,  being  intersected  from 
north-west  to  south-east  by  the  central  Apcnnine  range.  That  part 
of  the  province  which  lies  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Apennines  is 
called  Romagna  Granducale,  and  consists  of  highlands  and  narrow 
valleys,  which  form  the  upper  basins  of  numerous  rivers  that  flow 
towards  the  Adriatic.  The  greater  and  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the 
province  of  Firenze  lies  south  or  rather  south-west  of  the  Apcnnine 
chain,  and  consist*  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arao,  which  crosses  it 
from  east  to  west,  and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arno.  The  principal  of  these 
valleys  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  are — the  Val  di  Grave,  below 
Florence ;  Val  di  Pesa ;  Val  d'Elsa ;  Val  d'Era,  on  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Pisa  :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno  aro — the  Val  di 
Sieve,  called  also  Mugello,  north  of  Florence ;  Val  di  liisenzio,  or  of 
Prato ;  Val  d'Ombrone,  or  of  Pistoja ;  and  Val  di  Nievole.  To  the 
north-west,  near  the  borders  of  Lucca,  the  Firenze  territory  includes 
part  of  the  Val  di  Lima,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Serchio ; 
and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  extends  over  part  of  the  va 
the  Cecilia,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Maremma  of  Pisa,  The  valleys  produce  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and 
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abundance  of  fruit,  The  mountains  are  planted  with  chestnut  and 
timber  trees,  and  afford  abundant  pasture.  The  farms  are  generally 
very  small,  and  are  mostly  let  to  tenants-at-will  on  the  metayer  system. 
A  great  resource  of  the  country  people  is  the  manufacture  of  straw- 
hats,  the  straw  for  which  is  that  of  a  peculiar  description  of  wheat 
cultivated  for  the  purpose,  very  thickly  sown,  and  cut  down  before 
it  is  ripe.  The  country  girls  and  men  employ  themselves  in  platting 
this  straw,  and  the  profit  they  derive  from  it  forms  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  means  of  support.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry, 
especially  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  is  pleasing;  there  is  an  air  of  health, 
comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  a  smartness  of  dress  and  a  cleanliness  of 
the  person,  superior  to  what  is  seen  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Many  of  the  women  wear  round  beaver-hats  like  the  men.  The  other 
manufactures  in  the  country  are  pottery  and  china  ware,  cloth,  paper, 
leather,  &e.,  mostly  for  internal  consumption.  The  silk  manufacture, 
once  very  flourishing  at  Florence,  has  greatly  declined  during  the 
present  century.  The  manners  of  the  country  people  are  simple, 
sober,  and  decent.  The  church-festivals,  which  recur  at  various 
epochs  of  the  year,  are  days  of  mixed  devotion  and  rejoicing  to  which 
the  people  are  much  attached.  There  are  elementary  schools  in  every 
commune.  There  are  besides  grammar  schools  in  the  towns  kept  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  the  Oratorians,  and  other  religious 
congregations.  Lancasterian  schools,  holiday  schools,  and  infant 
schools  were  established  through  the  exertions  chiefly  of  the  Abate 
Latnbruschini.  The  Italian  language  is  spoken  with  nearly  equal 
purity  by  all  classes. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  generally  healthy ;  the  winters  are 
colder  than  in  the  plains  of  Pisa,  near  the  sea.  The  highlands  of  the 
Apennines  are  bleak  and  barren ;  the  lowlands  are  pleasant  and  very 
fertile,  but  in  some  parts  subject  to  inundations  of  the  Arno  or  its 
feeders. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  28  districts 
called  cancellerie,  which  contain  altogether  82  communes,  having  each 
a  gonfaloniere  and  a  communal  council.  The  districts  have  each  a 
political  governor  called  caccelliere,  and  they  are  named  from  their 
chief  towns.  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  connected  by 
railways  with  Pistoja,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Siena.  It  is  noticed  in  a 
separate  article.  [FLORENCE.]  We  here  briefly  notice  the  more 
important  of  the  other  towns.  There  are  few  towns  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  part  of  the  province  north  of  the  Apennines,  although  the 
valleys  are  pretty  thickly  inhabited.  In  this  part  a.re—Pirenzuola, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  27  miles  N.E.  from  Florence,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Santemo,  population  1500  :  Modiylianrt,  on  the  Marzen, 
a  feeder  of  the  Lamone,  a  walled  town  40  miles  E.N.E.  from  Florence, 
has  several  churches,  a  college,  and  2500  inhabitants :  and  Terra-del- 
Sole,  which  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  th.3  Montone,  45 
miles  from  Florence,  and  has  about  3500  inhabitants. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  are — JBoryo  San  Lorenzo,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sieve,  or  Mugello,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Florence,  popu- 
lation 3300  :  Castel  Franco  di  Sotto,  on  the  Arno,  population  3280 : 
C'aitel  Fiorentino,  on  the  Elsa,  with  2700  inhabitants  :  and  Scarperia, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sieve,  or  Mugello,  containing  5  communes 
and  22,870  inhabitants. 

tiinjioli,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  on  the  Florence-Leghorn 
railway,  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Aruo,  with  several  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  straw-hats,  glass, 
and  5500  inhabitants. 

Fie»ole,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  3  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Florence,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fesulce,  one 
of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etruria.  It  is  a  small  place  of  about 
250U  inhabitants,  but  interesting  on  account  of  its  ancient  remains, 
which  include  polygonal  walls,  an  amphitheatre,  &c.  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the  llth  century,  a 
diocesan  school,  and  a  commercial  hall.  Many  of  the  Florentines 
have  country  houses  in  and  about  Fiesole :  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
large  quarries  of  sandstone.  Fiyline,  1C  miles  S.E.  from  Florence, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  has  a  population  of  about  4000. 
Fucecchio,  near  the  Lake  of  Fucecchio,  20  miles  W.  from  Florence, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Arno,  population  4200.  Monte- 
Catini,  a  village  of  2600  inhabitants,  near  the  western  border  of  the 
province,  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs. 

Peicia,  a  walled  town,  W.N.W.  from  Florence,  on  the  Pescia,  a 
feeder  of  Lake  Fucecchio,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  about 
4700  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper,  broadcloth,  and  silk.  The 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  planted  with  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  Piatoja, 
21  miles  by  railway  through  Prato  from  Florence,  is  an  ancient  and 
still  considerable  town  with  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article.  [PISTOJA.] 

Prato,  in  the  valley  of  the  Biseuzio,  11  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from 
Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  a  college,  besides  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  students, 
a  public  library,  a  printing-press,  an  hospital,  a  monte  di  pieta,  copper 
smelting  works  and  foundries,  several  manufactories  of  woollens, 
strawplait,  leather,  hats,  soap,  silk-twist,  &c.,  and  about  12,000  inha- 
bitants. The  road  from  Florence  to  Prato  crosses  a  fine  level  country, 
highly  cultivated,  and  thickset  with  gardens  and  villas.  Prato  Vecchio, 
in  the  upper  Val  d'Arno,  is  a  walled  village  with  about  3500  inhabit- 
ants. Han  Miniato,  an  episcopal  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
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on  a  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the  railway  between  EtnpoU  and 
Pontedera.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  said  to'  bo  the  cradle  of  the 
Bonaparte  family. 

FIRMIN,  ST.     [ALPE3,  H.VUTES  1 

FISHGUAKD.     [PEMBROKESHIRE.] 

FIU'ME  (formerly  St.  Veit  am  Flaum,  in  Illyrian  Reka),  the  chief 
town  of  the  palatinate  of  Fiumo  in  the  Austrian  erownlaud  of  Croatia, 
is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  efflux  of  the  Fiumara  into  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnaro  in  the  Adriatic,  at  a  distance  of  36  miles  S.E.  from 
Trieste  by  the  road  across  Istria,  and  has  about  11,000  inhabitants. 
The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  Luisen  Strasse,  which  connects 
Fiume  with  CarJstadt  on  the  Kulpa  in  the  interior  of  Croatia,  presents 
scenery  of  a  very  wild  character.  The  road  passes  down  the  defile 
called  the  Porta  Hungarica,  along  the  left  wall  of  which  the  road  is 
carried  by  terraces  and  shelves,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  so 
high  above  the  Fiumara  that  the  roar  of  its  waters  struggling  over 
its  rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  is  scarcely  heard.  The  view 
of  the  town,  with  the  castle  of  Tersat  above  it,  and  the  green  islands 
iu  the  Adriatic  in  front,  from  the  extremity  of  the  defile,  are  most 
charming  by  contrast  with  the  wild  savagery  of  the  rocky  pass. 
Fiume  is  composed  of  the  old  and  new  towns.  The  new  town  lies 
next  the  sea,  has  a  cheerful  aspect,  broad,  handsome,  and  well-paved 
streets,  and  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  private  as  well  as  public  : 
among  the  latter  are  the  flesh,  fish,  and  bread  markets,  ranges  of 
shops  with  colonnades ;  and  the  casino,  a  spacious  structure,  containing 
coffee-rooms,  a  casino,  &c.  The  old  castle  of  Tersat  is  situated  on  an 
adjacent  height,  and  behind  the  new  town  is  a  steep  rock  on  whicli 
the  old  town  is  built.  The  latter  is  a  gloomy  spot,  laid  out  in  steep 
narrow  streets,  and  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes. 
In  this  part  of  the  town  are  an  ancient  Roman  arch ;  the  elegant 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Veit,  built  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice ;  and  a  column  which  marks  the  spot 
where,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto,  the  holy 
House  of  the  Virgin  stopped  on  its  way  from  Nazareth.  The  other 
buildings  of  note  in  Fiume  are— a  large  building  formerly  used  as  a 
sugar-refinery,  a  nunnery,  a  gymnasium,  a  lazaretto,  the  government 
offices,  and  an  hospital.  Fiume  has  manufactures  of  linens,  leather, 
woollens,  rosoglio,  sugar,  wax,  tobacco,  paper,  &c.  A  handsome 
promenade  with  avenues  of  plantain-trees  and  public  gardens  are 
at  one  end  of  the  new  town ;  several  stone-jetties  and  a  fine 
quay  of  freestone  also  embellish  it.  It  has  been  a  free  port  ever 
since  the  year  1722,  but  the  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels; 
large  ships  come  to  anchor  in  the  bay  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  trade  of  Fiume  is  greatly  fallen  off.  The  chief 
exports  are  rags,  staves,  and  timber.  Fiume  was  formerly  the  port 
of  Hungary,  and  traded  extensively  in  timber,  wheat,  oil,  tobacco, 
wine,  seeds,  &c. ;  but  steam-navigation  on  the  Danube,  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  Trieste  as  a  commercial 
harbour,  have  operated  powerfully  against  the  trade  of  Fiume.  The 
territory  of  Fiume  used  to  belong  to  Hungary,  and  was  called  the 
Littorale,  from  its  position  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  now 
forms  the  palatinate  of  Fiume  in  Croatia,  which  has  been  severed  from 
Hungary  since  1849.  [CROATIA.] 

FLAMBOROUGH.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

FLANDERS  ( Vlandeeren),  formerly  an  extensive  county  iu  the 
Low  Countries,  extending  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  North 
Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aa  and  the  Schelde.  It  was  bounded 
W.  by  Artois,  which  however  was  long  united  to  it,  S.  by  Hainault, 
and  E.  by  Brabant.  The  country  thus  indicated  was,  in  Roman  timc3, 
included  iu  Gallia  Belgica,  and  comprised  portions  of  the  territories 
of  the  Morini,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Nervii,  who  were  amongst  the 
most  savage  and  warlike  tribes  of  Gaul,  and  the  last  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  Cresar.  About  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  the 
Franks  obtained  settlements  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Nervii,  whence,  issuing  under  Clovis,  they  extended  their  sway 
over  a  great  part  of  Gaul.  From  the  time  of  Clothaire  II.  Flanders 
was  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who  was  styled 
Grand  Forestier,  or  High  Ranger,  and  whose  office  was  hereditary. 
The  country  was  then  covered  chiefly  with  forests  and  marshes. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  settled  many  of  the  Saxons 
among  the  Flemish,  the  high  ranger  was  named  Lideric,  whose  great- 
grandson,  Baudouiu  d' Ardennes,  surnarned  Bras-de-Fer,  or  Iron-Arm, 
succeeded  his  father  as  third  Count  of  Flanders  in  A.D.  864. 
Baudouin,  by  his  union  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  obtained  Artois,  which  was  held  by  his  successors 
until  its  reunion  to  France  by  Philippe  Auguste.  He  died  in  Arras, 
his  capital,  in  879,  after  a  turbulent  life,  during  which  however  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Flanders  by  establishing  the 
order  of  weavers,  and  attracting  workmen  skilled  in  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  to  settle  in  his  states.  The  country  continued 
for  centuries  to  be  governed  by  counts,  under  whom  the  Flemish 
towns-folk  early  obtained  charters  of  freedom  conferring  upon  them 
the  rights  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  managing  their  own 
civil  and  commercial  affairs,  and  defending  their  walls  against  invaders 
by  manning  them  with  a  militia  consisting  of  the  stout  burghers  them- 
selves. By  means  of  these  privileges,  for  which  they  paid  a  fixed 
revenue  to  the  count,  the  Flemish  towns  worked  out  for  themselves 
an  amount  of  freedom,  and  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity,  without 
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a  parallel  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  country  became  the  centre  of 
the  grratMt  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations  in  Kurope ; 
UM  Plemuh  towns  were  an  to  the  16th  century  more  populous,  as  they 
continue  to  this  day  to  be  better  built,  than  those  of  any  neighbouring 
country. 

After  several  wars  and  revolutions,  which  rendered  it  independent 
or  subject  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  Flanders  was  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Bourgogne,  as  the  result  of  the  marriage  of  Marguerite,  only  child 
of  Count  Louis  II.,  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  duke  of  Burgundy.  By  the 
marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  Flanders  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  it  was  divided  into  three 
parts  : — French  Flanders,  which  now  forms  the  department  of  Nord 
in  France,  and  is  described  in  the  article  NORD  ;  Austrian  or  Imperial 
Flanders,  which  under  the  French  empire  formed  the  department  of 
Lys,  snd  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  West  Flanders ;  and 
Dutch  Flanders,  now  East  Flanders,  which  during  the  French  empire 
formed  the  department  of  Escaut.  East  and  West  Flanders,  at  the 
peace  of  1814,  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1830  they  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  to  the  north  of  East 
Flanders,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  icatuary  of  the  Schelde,  which 
is  still  retained  by  the  Dutch,  and  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
Zeeland.  In  the  remainder  of  this  article  the  Belgian  provinces  alone 
are  described. 

Kail  Plandm,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  E.  by  South  Brabant  and 
Antwerp,  S.  bv  Hainault,  and  W.  by  West  Flanders.  It  extends  from 
60*  42'  to  51°"22'  N.  lat,  3°  25'  to  4"  26'  E.  long.  The  area  is  1232 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1849  was  781,143. 

The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  this  province  are  the  Schelde, 
the  Lys,  and  the  Donder.  It  is  further  watered  by  several  smaller 
streams  and  brooks,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  to  the  Schelde ;  and 
the  trade  of  the  province  is  facilitated  by  numerous  canals.  The 
Stktlde  enters  the  province  on  the  south-west,  and  flows  north-north- 
east past  Oudenarde  to  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys.  Thence  it 
runs  eastward  to  Termonde,  where  it  receives  the  Dender  on  its  right 
bank,  and  soon  after  takes  a  north-eastern  course  down  to  Antwerp. 
DE.|  The  Lyt  rises  in  the  French  department  of  Pas-de  Calais, 
and  flows  first  north  and  then  cast,  past  Therouenne  and  Aire,  and 
entering  the  department  of  Nord  passes  the  towns  of  Estaire  and 
Armenticrrs.  Hence  running  north-east  along  the  Belgian  boundary, 
pant  Menin,  it  eutrrs  Flanders  and  joins  the  Schelde  on  the  left  bank 
at  Ghent.  The  Dender  rises  in  Hainault,  to  the  north  of  Mons,  and 
flows  north-west  to  Ath,  and  thence  north-north-east,  past  Grammont 
and  Alost,  in  this  province,  to  Termonde,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Schelde  on  the  right  bank.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable. 

East  Flanders  is  low  and  level.  In  many  parts  of  the  province 
there  are  beds  of  peat.  The  chief  productions  of  the  earth  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oil-seeds,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  madder, 
and  tobacco.  There  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  iu  the  province, 
Coal,  turf,  and  potters' -clay  are  found.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
lace,  damasks,  fine  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  bobbin-net,  silk,  cordage, 
bricks,  haU,  and  soap ;  and  there  are  also  cotton-factories,  potteries, 
siiftar-refincrics,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 

The  trade  of  Flanders  is  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  good 
common  roads,  numerous  canals,  and  railroads.  There  are  railways 
from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  Malincs,  Ostend,  and  Courtrai.  From 
Courtriti  a  line  runs  westward  to  Ypres ;  and  another  curves  north 
and  east  through  Thomout  to  Bruges.  A  branch  from  the  Ghent- 
Malim  H  line  stretches  to  Alost ;  and  another  branch  from  the  Ghent- 
Lille  line,  which  it  leaves  at  Deynze,  is  in  course  of  construction  to 
Fumes. 

The  draught  horses  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent  and  Alost 
are  large,  well-formed,  and  powerful  animals.  Mnny  of  them  are 
sent  to  London,  where  they  are  used  for  drawing  the  brewers'  drays. 
Oxen  are  seldom  used  in  Flanders  for  purposes  of  labour. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Ghent,  which  is  described  in  a 
separate  article.  [GHENT.]  Alost  and  Dendermonde  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  heads.  [ALOST  ;  DENDERMONDK.]  Of  the  other 
towns  of  the  province  we  give  the  following  : — Bauerddr,  a  market- 
town,  with  about  3800  inhabitants,  including  the  whole  commune,  is 
situated  about  10  miles  N.  from  Ghent  Deynzt,  11  miles  by  railway 
8.W.  from  Ghent,  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
fine  quality  of  the  gin  dixtilled  there  :  the  ]K>]>ulation  is  about 
8000.  Sccloo  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons,  soap,  tobacco,  chocolate, 
and  haU ;  and  there  are  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt-refineries,  and  oil- 
mills.  It  has  a  large  weekly  market  for  grain :  population,  9200. 
(Jrammont  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Dender,  18  miles 
S.3.E.  from  Ghent  It  contains  two  churches,  four  chapels,  a  town- 
hull,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.  I  'otton-opinuing,  dyeing,  bleaching, 
tinning,  soap-boiling,  distilling,  brewing,  and  oil-crushing  are  the 
chief  branches  of  industry ;  lace,  fine  linen  and  damafk,  and  woollen 
studs  also  are  manufactured :  population  about  7500.  Lotertu, 
11  miles  by  railway  N.E.  from  Ghent,  stands  on  the  Dunne,  a  feeder 
of  the  Schelde.  It  has  several  well-built  street*,  a  large  market-place, 
a  town-ball,  parish  church,  three  chapels,  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 


The  parinh  church  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  and  is  famous  for 
iu  magnificently-carved  pulpit,  which  represents  Our  Saviour  at 
the  Doctors.  Among  the  fabrics  produced  are  cotton,  linr:  . 
woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  lace,  hats,  and  sail-cloth ;  and  there  are 
extensive  bleaching-giounds,  breweries,  dye  houses,  tobacco  fa. 
and  tanneries :  population,  16,500.  Si.  A'iehotat,  20  miles  by  railway 
N.K.  from  Ghent,  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  flax 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  a 
town-ball,  a  college,  prison,  and  a  large  square  surrounded  by  hand- 
some houses.  Its  industrial  products  comprise  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  tobacco,  soap,  and  hats ;  and  there  are  tanneries,  dye-houses, 
breweries,  salt-refineries,  and  potteries :  population,  20,500.  .Vinore, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Ghent,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Dender.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  two  churches,  a  fine  abbey, 
a  town-hall,  and  an  hospital.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
several  flax-mills,  some  potteries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  oil-mills  : 
population  about  5COO.  Oudenarde  (Oudenaarden,  called  by  the 
French  Audenarde),  15  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Ghent,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Schelde.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  the 
centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on,  anil 
is  the  market  in  which  its  products  are  sold.  The  town-hall  of 
Oudenarde,  built  in  1525  in  the  florid  gothic  style,  is  small,  but  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Belgium.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  named  the  elegant  gothic  churches  of 
St-Walburga  and  Notre-Dame  (the  latter  dates  from  1239),  an  old 
tower  called  Hct-Sacksen,  and  the  bridge  of  the  Porte  d'Eyne. 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  who 
governed  the  Low  Countries  under  Philip  II.,  was  a  native  of  Oude- 
narde. The  town  has  given  name  to  the  victory  gained  by  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  English  over  the  French,  July  11,  1708.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  large  breweries  and  tanneries ;  there  are  also 
salt-refineries,  cotton-mills  and  oil-mills,  an  hospital,  and  two  orphan- 
houses  :  population,  5670.  llenaij  is  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ghent 
It  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  linen 
and  damask,  woollen  stuffs  and  hats,  tobacco,  chicory,  beer,  &c.  Th« 
town  has  three  churches,  an  hospital  and  an  old  castle  :  population, 
13,000. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  is  administered  by  a  governor, 
who  resides  at  Ghent.  Courts  of  assize  ore  held  at  Ghent,  Oudenarde, 
and  Termonde.  A  court  of  appeal,  which  has  jurisdiction  likewise 
over  the  adjoining  province  of  West  Flanders,  is  established  at  Ghent. 
That  city  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  also  a  Normal  school 
supported  by  the  government.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused 
by  parish  schools  and  by  the  religious  houses,  most  of  which  take 
boarders  or  keep  schools  for  the  poor. 

Wat  t'landeri,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  N.W.  by  the 
North  Sea,  N.E.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  E.  by  East  Flan- 
ders, S.E.  by  Hainault,  and  S.S.W.  and  W.  by  France.  The  :u 
1512  square  miles.  It  lies  between  50'  41'  and  51°  23'  N.  lat,  and 
between  2°  33'  and  3°  30'  E.  long.  The  population  in  1849  was 
626,847. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  arc  the  Lys,  which  is  noticed 
above,  the  Schelde,  which  forms  part  of  the  south-eastern  boundary 
towards  Hainault,  the  Ysor,  and  the  Yperlee.  The  Yter  rises  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  in  France,  and  entering  West  Flanders  near 
Kousbrugge,  it  flows  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  YperUe,  winch 
flows  northward  from  Ypres.  The  united  stream  then  runs  under 
the  name  of  the  Yperlee  to  Dixmude,  whence  its  course  is  north-west 
to  Nieuport,  where  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea.  There  ore  * 
other  inconsiderable  streams  iu  the  province,  and  the  comniunii-at  loin 
between  diflV-rrnt  places  are  facilitated  by  means  of  navigable  canals  : 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  canals  between  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
Bruges  and  Oatend,  Dunkirk,  Furues,  and  Nieuport 

The  surface  is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  low  hilla  in  the 
south-west  and  south-east  of  the  province,  and  the  Kami-hills  wlu  ii 
line  the  coast  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy.  The  sand  is 
in  some  parts  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  but  in 
most  other  parts  the  soil  is  very  light  and  poor.  In  some  places  the 
surface  is  marshy.  Wheat,  oats,  flax,  rape,  trefoil,  turnips,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco  are  all  cultivated.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco 
MI  the  neighbourhood  of  Werwick  is  much  esteemed.  Brick  and 
pipe  clays  and  peat  arc  dug. 

There  are  considerable  woods  in  the  arrondissemen  ts  of  Bruges,  Y 
and  Courtrai,  the  greatest  part  of  which  belong  to  the  state.     The 
priiicip.il  trees  are  the  birch,  oak,  ash,  hornbeam,  elm,  beech,  poplar, 
pine,  plane,  lime,  larch,  chestnut,  and  elder.     Willows  are  frequently 
seen,  but  always  as  pollards. 

The  horses  of  the  province  ore  large  and  heavy,  fit  only  for  draught 
Horned  cattle  ore  numerous,  and  of  good  breed.  Many  oxen  are  fat- 
tened and  sold,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  for 
exportation.  There  are  also  many  sheep. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  employed 
in  spinning  flax  and  weaving  and  bleaching  linen.  The  manufacture 
in  chiefly  a  domestic  one,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  farm-houses  during 
winter,  and  at  other  times  when  the  operations  of  the  field  are  neces- 
sarily interrupted.  Damask  and  table-linen  are  made  in  the  towns  of 
Courtrai  and  Bruges.  Much  Iscn  is  made  at  Bruges,  Ypres,  Courtrai, 
and  Menin,  the  thread  for  which  is  spun  at  Courtrai.  There  are  iu 
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the  province  a  great  number  of  dyeing  establishments  ;  the  largest 
are  at  Courtrai,  Bruges,  Poperinghe,  and  Roulers.  Woollen  cloths 
are  made  at  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  province. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  groceries,  dye-stuffs,  metals, 
timber,  wine,  and  salt :  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  linens,  lace, 
linseed-oil,  rape-oil,  gin,  horned  cattle,  and  grain. 

Towm. — The  capital  of  the  province  is  Bruges,  which  is  described 
under  its  proper  head.  [BRUGES.]  Of  the  other  large  towns,  COTJRTRAI 
and  OSTEXDE  are  given  in  separate  articles.  Commines,  or  Comities,  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Lys,  which  separates  it  from  the  French 
town  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  about  3000,  who  manu- 
facture ribands,  thread,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  tobacco.  The  town 
is  10  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ypres.  Dlrmv.de  is  16  miles  S.W.  from  Bruges, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser.  It  contains  a  large  gothic  church,  in 
which  is  a  stone  rood-screen  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Jordaens,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  popu- 
lation about  3000.  Fm-nei  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  between  Nieuport  and  Dunkerque.  The  town  is 
well  built,  but  is  unhealthily  situated  among  marshes,  and  has  4600 
inhabitants.  The  town-hall  is  a  profusely  ornamented  gothic  building. 
There  are  some  interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Willebrod, 
which  escaped  destruction  in  the  French  revolution.  The  town  has 
a  cathedral,  two  churches,  an  hospital,  a  college,  and  several  convents. 
A  very  important  linen  market  is  held  in  Furnes,  and  there  is  also  a 
brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  waa  formerly  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  were  demolished  after  the  peace  of  1815.  Four 
great  lines  of  canal  meet  at  Furnes,  whence  one  extends  through 
Dunkerque  to  Calais,  another  through  Bergues  to  St.-0mer,  another 
through  Nieuport  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  another  to  Dixmude  and 
Ypres.  Ixijhem,  8  miles  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Courtrai,  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  tape,  and  hats  : 
population  about  9000.  Menin,  or  Meenen,  a  fortified  frontier  town, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
France,  and  is  30  miles  S.  from  Bruges.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  lace, 
woollen  goods,  tobacco,  and  soap,  besides  oil-mills,  breweries,  and  salt- 
refineries  :  population  about  8000.  Nieuport,  or  Nieuwport,  a  fortified 
port,  little  frequented  except  by  fishermen,  is  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Furnes.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — a  town-hall,  a  handsome 
church,  two  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  population,  num- 
bering about  3400,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing,  ropemaking,  and 
building  small  coasting  vessels.  Poperingen,  or  Poperinghe,  a  flourish- 
ing town,  is  26  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Ostend.  The  town  has  two 
parish  churches,  and  five  other  churches  which  belong  to  convents. 
Coarse  woollens,  lace,  and  linen  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral oil-mills.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  hops,  which  are  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fine  quality  and  in  great  abundance  :  population 
about  10,500.  Router*,  or  Roustelaer,  is  situated  on  the  Mandel,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Lys,  18  miles  S.  from  Bruges.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen.  Flax 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pasture  land  in  the 
vicinity  is  also  very  rich,  ami  many  fine  cattle  are  reared  :  population 
above  10,000.  Tkielt  is  15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bruges,  on  the  road 
from  Dixmude  to  Bruges.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  many  good 
modern  houses,  two  handsome  churches,  establishments  for  bleaching 
linen  and  flax,  several  breweries,  and  flourishing  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens,  gloves,  starch,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  an 
important  flax  and  linen  market  :  population  about  12,600. 
Thovrout  is  situated  on  the  railroad  from  Bruges  to  Courtrai,  and 
distant  11  miles  from  the  former.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  8500,  who  have  a  considerable  trade  in  linen, 
flax,  and  linseed.  Wameton,  or  Waerton,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lys,  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ypres,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  6000,  who  manufacture  beer,  starch,  chocolate,  and  salt. 
Wenoicl:  (pronounced  and  sometimes  written  Vervick),  is  also  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lys,  10  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Courtrai, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5700.  Ypree,  or  Yperen,  is  a  strongly 
fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Yperlee, 
in  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  2°  53'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  by 
railway  W.  from  Courtrai,  and  has  a  population  of  above  16,000. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
marshes,  but  less  so  than  formerly,  as  these  have  been  partially 
drained.  It  is  however  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  manufactures  of 
lace,  linen,  serges,  and  other  woollens,  cotton,  thread,  and  silk,  and 
there  are  many  tanneries,  oil-mills,  dye-houses,  and  bleaching-grounds. 
Thread  ia  a  staple  manufacture  of  the  town.  The  kind  of  linen  called 
'  diaper '  was  formerly  made  here,  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption or  mispronunciation  of  <V  Yperen.  The  town-house  is  a  gothic 
building  of  large  size,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  large 
gothic  cathedral,  an  exchange,  and  a  royal  college.  Jansen,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  called  from  him  Jansenists,  was  bishop  of  Ypres ;  he 
died  in  1683,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir :  population,  15,750.  In 
the  14th  century  Ypres  had  a  population  of  200,000,  and  was  an 
important  manufacturing  town.  At  that  period  there  were  4000 
looms  constantly  at  work  in  the  town.  The  town  originally  sprang 
up  about  a  fortress  built  by  Baudouin  III.,  count  of  Flanders,  in 
A.D.  960.  In  1388,  Philippe  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  enlarged 
the  town  and  surrounded  it  with  walla.  The  French  in  the  time  of 


Louis  XIV.  held  it  for  a  long  time,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  for- 
tifications. Under  the  French  empire  Ypres  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Lys,  which  coincided  with  West  Flanders.  The  history 
of  the  town  presents  a  long  series  of  sieges. 

Agriculture. — Flanders  was  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
soil  long  before  any  other  country  north  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees. 
This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  commercial  prosperity ;  and 
although  very  little  change  has  taken  place,  and  very  few  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  for  more  than  a  century,  it  still  ranks 
very  high  amongst  agricultural  countries. 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  soil  which  is  the  cause  of  the  abundant 
harvests  which  the  Flemish  peasants  reap,  but  their  indefatigable 
industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  laud  in  Flanders  is  naturally  poor  ; 
and  in  extensive  districts,  which  now  have  the  appearance  of  the 
greatest  richness  at  harvest-time,  the  original  soil  was  once  little 
better  than  the  blowing  sands  which  are  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  a  genial  climate  which  brings  forward 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abundance  ;  for  the  climate  is  inferior  to 
that  of  France  or  the  southern  parts  of  Germany ;  and  if  there  are 
not  so  many  or  such  sudden  changes  of  weather  as  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  the  winters  are  longer  and  more  severe.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  summer  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  counties 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallels  in  England,  and  the  time  of  harvest 
somewhat  earlier ;  but  this  does  not  make  a  difference  of  more  than 
a  week  in  the  maturity  of  every  kind  of  grain.  The  winters  are  more 
severe  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  snow  lies  longer  on  the  ground. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  first  consists  of  the 
alluvial  clay-loams  near  the  coast ;  the  second,  of  various  sands  and 
light  loams  which  are  found  in  the  interior.  The  most  fertile  is  that 
of  the  low  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments :  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  muddy  deposit  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  marine  shells  and  fine  sea-sand.  These  lands  are  called 
'  polders  ; '  and  their  great  natural  fertility  causes  them  to  be  culti- 
vated with  less  art  and  industry  than  those  lands  which  are  much 
inferior. 

The  cultivation  in  the  polders  has  nothing  remarkable  to  entitle  it 
to  much  notice.  Barley  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  soil,  and  very 
heavy  crops  of  this  grain  are  obtained  ;  especially  in  those  polders 
which,  having  been  more  lately  embanked,  are  not  much  exhausted. 
Eight  and  even  ten  quarters  per  acre  have  been  obtained  with  little 
or  no  manure  ;  and  the  second  crop  of  barley  sown  in  succession  has 
often  been  the  best.  Oats  are  also  very  productive  and  of  good  quality, 
from  ten  to  twelve  quarters  per  acre.  But  these  heavy  crops  soon 
reduce  the  natural  fertility,  and  after  a  few  years  the  produce  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  land  requires  to  be  recruited  by  manure 
and  cleansed  by  fallows.  The  extent  of  the  farms  in  the  polders  is 
from  100  to  250  acres.  The  farmers  in  general  are  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  the  buildings  substantial.  The  air  of  the  polders  is 
unhealthy,  and  all  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  climate  are  subject 
to  fevers  and  agues.  On  this  account  land  lets  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  are  higher  in  the  polders  than  in  more  healthy  districts. 

In  the  interior  of  East  and  West  Flanders  the  soil  varies  consi- 
derably, but  the  principal  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  The  sand  and  a 
heavier  loam  are  found  much  intermixed.  These  layers  are  not  of 
great  thickness ;  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  washing 
away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  depositions  from  the  rivers 
in  others,  easily  accounts  for  this  variety.  Some  of  the  elevations, 
which  are  nowhere  considerable,  consist  of  a  very  poor  sand,  and 
suggest  the  idea  of  their  having  once  been  the  sands  of  the  sea  blown 
into  hills,  as  is  observable  on  the  coast.  These  hills  have  gradually 
been  cultivated  and  improved,  and  only  a  few  remain  covered  with 
heath  or  wood. 

At  a  distance  from  large  towns  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  accordingly  it  is  made  on  the 
farm.  The  cattle  are  the  principal  source  of  the  supply ;  but  every 
expedient  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully 
collected,  and  made  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation  by  being 
mixed  with  others  already  partially  decomposed.  Nothing  excites 
heat  and  putrefaction  more  than  urine  when  it  ia  poured  over  sub- 
stances aubject  to  decomposition.  In  every  farm-yard  there  is  a 
vaulted  cistern  or  pit  into  which  the  objects  to  be  acted  upon  can  be 
thrown,  and  into  which  the  urine  or  drainings  of  the  dunghill  can 
be  made  to  flow  :  by  frequently  moving  and  stirring  the  mass,  the 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  fibres  and 
dried  juices  of  vegetables  are  'decomposed,  and  become  soluble  in 
water,  in  which  state  their  effect  on  vegetation  is  greatest.  This 
manure  is  generally  ploughed  into  land  in  an  active  state  of  fermen- 
tation. 

In  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  few  and  very  simple 
instruments.  The  common  plough  for  light  lands  is  a  small  light 
plough  without  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  plough  for  light  sands,  acting  like  a  shovel  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  turn-furrow,  which  is  concave,  and  completely  turns  over 
the  soil.  In  the  stiffer  soils  the  turn-wrest  plough,  with  two  wheels, 
is  sometimes  used,  made  much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  heavy 
Walloon  plough. 

An  instrument  peculiarly   Flemish  is  the  'tralneau.'     This  is  a 
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wooden  bun*  of  a  triangular  shape,  covered  with  board*,  which  U 
drawn  over  the  ground  to  smooth  the  surface  and  press  in  the  teed. 
The  harrow*  in  common  use  are  al*o  triangular,  and  made  entirely  of 
wood ;  the  pins  are  driven  obliquely  and  point  forward*,  *o  a*  readily 
to  enter  into  the  ground  when  the  harrow*  are  drawn  by  the  angle. 

The  most  important  instrument  in  Finnish  agriculture  Uthe  spade, 
which  ia  u*ed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Kngland ;  and  in  some 
instances  i*  the  only  instrument  of  tillage.  The  trenching  cpade  U 
made  light  and  long,  and  i*  well  adapted  to  the  looee  sandy  soil*. 
The  first  step  to  improvement  U  generally  a  complete  nud  deip 
trenching ;  and  in  the  Waes  district  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  farm  is 
trenched  every  year;  and  where  this  U  not  done,  the  intervals 
Iwtwecn  the  stitches  in  which  the  laud  has  tieen  ploughed  are  dug  out 
with  the  spade  a  foot  or  1 6  inchm  deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  evenly 
over  the  beds  in  which  the  seed  has  been  sown.  By  shifting  these 
interval*  a  foot  every  year,  the  whole  of  the  laud  which  lies  in  stitches 
A  feet  wide  i*  dug,  and  the  upper  and  under  soil  mixed  regularly. 
This  process  is  extremely  useful  in  producing  an  even  crop,  especially 
of  flax,  the  root*  of  which  strike  deep. 

Flax  is  everywhere  a  most  important  crop,  for  it  much  exceeds  all 
other  crops  in  value.  Where  it  can  bo  raised  of  a  tolerable  quality, 
every  other  crop  lias  a  reference  to  this ;  and  the  rotation  of  crops 
(which  system  of  farming  is  very  generally  adopted)  is  arranged 
accordingly.  There  is  no  country  where  more  attention  in  paid  to  flax 
than  in  Flanders,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai.  The 
land  U  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  richness  and  cleanness  before 
flax  ia  sown  in  it ;  and  the  most  abundant  manuring  with  refuse  oil- 
cake and  urine  is  thought  essential  to  raise  this  crop  in  perfection. 

On  the  heavier  loams  colza,  or  rape,  is  an  important  crop  for 
the  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed.  Potatoes  and  beetroot 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  fanners  prefer  to  beet- 
root turnips  and  carrots,  a  crop  of  which  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
land  that  has  borne  another  valuable  crop  the  same  year.  In  the 
heavier  loams,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  West  Flandera  and 
about  Aloet,  the  following  rotation  is  adopted  : — flax,  clover,  barley 
or  oats,  beans,  wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  potatoes,  colza  and  carrots,  flax  ; 
or  flax,  colza,  wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  rye. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flanders  about  Fumes  and 
Dixrnude,  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A  great  many  beast*  arc 
fed  in  summer.  The  best  cows  and  oxen  are  of  the  Dutch  breed  ; 
those  which  are  bred  in  Flanders  arc  inferior.  The  breed  of  horses 
in  Flanders  U  large  and  heavy,  but  deficient  in  activity  and  clumsy  in 
form.  The  mares  were  once  in  repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at 
present  an  equipage  drawn  by  Flanders  mares  would  be  an  object  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  ridicule.  Many  horses  have  been  imported  iuto 
England  from  Flanders  an  cart-horses.  The  Flemish  sheep  are  coarse 
in  the  wool,  and  inferior  in  carcass.  The  pigs  too  are  as  badly  shaped, 
but  a  better  breed  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  farm  building*  are  very  good  and  convenient  in  general.  The 
farms  are  small,  compared  with  those  in  other  countries  ;  120  acres  is 
considered  a  very  considerable  occupation.  In  the  Waes  country, 
which  lies  in  the  north  of  East  Flanders  near  Antwerp,  and  is  culti- 
vated like  a  garden;  the  farms  are  very  small,  SO  acres  being  amongst 
the  largest,  and  the  average  is  not  above  15  acres.  A  farm  of  this  descrip- 
tion require*  only  one  hone  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land ; 
four  or  five  cows  are  the  usual  complement,  with  two  or  three  pigs. 

FLKCHE,  LA.    [SAHTIIE.] 

FI.KETWOOD.     [LAXCASIIIHI:.] 

FLEOO,  EAST  and  WEST,  two  hundreds  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  have  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  The  incorporated  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg  are 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  North,  separating  West  Flegg  from  the 
hundred  of  Happing  ;  E.  by  the  North  Sea  ;  S.  by  the  river  Bure, 
separating  East  Flegg  from  the  hundred  of  WaUhatn,  and  W.  by  the 
hundred  of  Walsham.  East  and  West  Flegg  hundreds  comprise  an 
area  of  29,087  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8497.  East  and 
We»t  Flegg  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
:i5  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8499. 

->I!<m<;,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Flens- 
Iwrg  Fjord,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  stands  in  about  64°  47'  N.  lot.,  9°  27'  E.  long.,  and  has 
about  16,000  inhabitants  including  the  suburbs.  The  town  is 
encircled  by  hill*  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  fjord.  It  U  a  pleasant 
well-built  town,  inclosed  by  an  old  wall  and  ditch,  outside  of  which 
there  are  three  suburbs.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
Fleasborg  ha*  three  German  churches  and  one  Danish,  three  market- 
places, a  town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital  and  school  of  mid- 
wifery, a  public  library,  a  grammar  school,  an  exchange,  a  theatre, 
and  a  house  of  correction.  It  has  several  large  manufactories,  parti- 
cularly of  spirit*,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  soap,  paper,  Ac. 
There  are  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the  people  of  the  town  are  owner* 
of  between  200  and  SOO  veswls.  There  i*  a  good  harbour,  deep  enough 
for  Urge  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult  The  trade  i*  considerable- 
then  are  large  import*  of  linseed,  timber,  coalu,  and  raw  materials; 
the  export*  are  spirit*,  corn,  hides  and  skins,  nil,  soap,  tallow,  fish, 
Ac.  A  railway,  43  miles  in  length,  connects  the  town  with  Tunning 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kydor.  Flensborg  is  the  capital  of  a  bailiwick 
of  the  came  name,  which  ha*  an  area  of  about  336  square  miles. 


FLINT,    Flint. hirr,   a  market-town,  sea-port,  and   parliamentary 
iroiiuii.   i"  left  side  of  the  actuary  of  the  Dee,  in 

53'  15'  N.  lat.,  3'  0'  W.  long. ;    distant  I'.'T  mil.'*  N.W.  fn.m  I 
by  road,  and  191  miles  by  the  North-Western,  and  Clint,  r  ami  Holy- 
head  railways.    The  borough  of  Flint  is  governed  I  :iu-ii 
ninl  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  ia  mayor ;  and  with  St.  Asaph, 
Holywell,  Mold,  and  four  other  places,  returns  ono   me:: 
Imperial  Parliament.     The  living  U  a  perjietiMl   curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaoonry  and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.     The  population  of  tin.  borough 
of  Flint  in  1851  was  3296. 

Flint,  from  which  the  county  derive*  its  name,  was  formerly  the 
county  town,  but  for  some  time  past  the  assizes  have  b 
Mold.     Flint  was  probably  a  Homan  station ;  many  Roman  u-.uniiM 
hare  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.     Traces  exist  if  I: 
works  for  smelting  lead  ore.     The  castle  appears  to  have  boon  built 
by  Henry  11.,  and  strengthened  by  Edward  I.     It  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh  iii  l'J-_'.     In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  it  was  garrison, 
the  king,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.     It  shortly  aft- 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists ;  but  was  finally  taken  by  General 
Mytton,  and  with  other  Welsh  castles  was  dismantled  in   1647  by 
order  of  the  Parliament.      The  remains  of  the  castle  K 
north-east  of  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  freestone.     It  was 
a  square  building  with  a  round  tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
Quo  of  these  towers,  of  much  larger  dimensions  thau  the  other*,  was 
used  as  a  keep,  and  was  separated  by  a  deep  moat  from  the  rest  of 
the  building,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a  drawbridge. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  handsome  gothic  church  of  recent 
erection,  a  county  jail  built  in  1785,  a  neat  town-hall  recently  built, 
a  national  school-house,  almshouses  for  12  poor  burgesses,  and  a 
chapel  for  Dissenters.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  small  The  sostuary 
of  the  Dee  is  many  miles  wide,  but  the  low  water  channel  is  narrow 
and  shallow.  The  shifting  sands  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee  r< -ndcr 
Flint  harbour  inaccessible  to  any  but  small  vessels.  The  neighbour- 
ing lead  and  coal  mines,  and  the  works  for  smelting  the  lead  give 
extensive  employment,  mid  furnish  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
A  portion  of  the  miners  drawn  from  the  inland  part  of  Wales  speak 
Welsh  only,  but  tha  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  speak  English. 
The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse.  There  ore  three  yearly  fairs.  The 
town  is  resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing  ;  there  aro  several  hot  and 
cold  baths.  Some  pleasant  walks  ore  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a 
ferry  boat  to  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  icstuary.  Small  boat*  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  ply  between  Chester  and  Flint. 

(Parry,  Cambrian  Mirror;  Land  We  Lint  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Cliffe,  Book 
of  Korlk  Walt*.) 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  in  North  Wales,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  principality.  The  main  portion  of  the  county  extends 
along  the  astunry  of  the  Dee,  between  53°  4'  and  53 
2°  53'  and  3°  29'  W.  long. ;  and  there  are  two  outlying  portions. 
The  principal  outlying  portion  is  bounded  N.N.E.  by  the  county  of 
Chester,  E.S.E.  and  S.S.W.  by  Shropshire,  and  W.H.W.  by  Denbigh- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee.  The  smaller  outlying 
portion  is  situated  between  the  main  portion  of  the  county  ami  the. 
larger  outlying  portion  ;  it  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  Denbighshire, 
and  is  very  small.  Flint  is  the  smallest  county  in  Wales ;  its  area 
is  only  289  square  miles,  or  184,905  statute  acres ;  the  population  in 
1851  was  68,150. 

Coiut,  Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communication!. — Tho  only 
promontory  on  the  coast  is  the  Point  of  Air.  The  coast  in  low,  and 
is  skirted  in  almost  every  part  by  sands.  On  the  north-west  coast 
are  several  pools,  called  Trewyn  pools,  forming  a  line  along  the  shore 
of  about  two  miles. 

Flintshire  has  no  hills  of  great  elevation  :  the  south-west  boundary 
lies  along  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Aleii  and 
the  Clwyd  ;  and  a  range  of  hills   connected  with   these  ex 
through   the   county   from  north-west  to  south-east,  separate 
Alen  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Clwyd  from  the  astuary  of  the  Dee. 
Oarreg  Mountain,  towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  run 
835  feet  high,  and  Gwaunyagaer  Down,  still  farther  to  the  uort). 
U  732  feet  high.     Frum  the  slopes  of  this  range  of  hills  a  munN  i- 
of  small  streams  flow,  on  one  side  into  the  Dee,  and  on  tin 
into  the  Clwyd  and  Alen.     These  rivers,  though  they  have  p.-u-t  of 
their  course  on  or  within  the  border  of  Fliiitfhiiv,  rather  belong  to 
other  counties.     [Ci.wyu;    DEE;  CiiKsniitK;   DEMIIMISIUKK.]     The 
new  channel  of  the  Dee  below  Chester  is  indeed  for  the  most  part 
within  the  county,  and  constitutes  the  only  inland  navigation  which 
•   ;      '•  -  -. 

Two  main  line*  of  road  rim  through  the  county  in  a  north-western 
direction.  One  of  them  enters  Flintshire  from  Chester  near  Shep- 
herd's House  on  the  Dee,  and  passes  through  Broughton,  Hawarden, 
and  Holywell,  where  it  divides,  one  of  the  branches  running  through 
St.  Asaph,  the  other  through  Hhuddlan.  The  other  main  road  • 
Flintshire  near  Caergwrle,  from  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  and 
passe*  through  Mold  to  Bodfarris  and  thence  to  Denbigh.  Cross 
roads  connect  these  main  lines  with  each  other,  and  with  the.  villages 
in  the  interior  of  tho  county.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
passes  along  tho  whole  of  the  icstuary  of  the  Deo  and  tho  coast-linn 
of  this  county.  The  Mold  branch  quits  the  main  lino  near  the 
Saltney  station,  and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  north-west  to 
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Mold,  about  11  miles.     There  is  a  small  railroad  from  the  coal-pits 
near  Mold  to  the  Dee. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc. — The  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl,  the 
uppermost  of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  occupies  the  two  outlying 
portions ;  and  is  found  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  is  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  new  channel  of  the  Dee.  The  coal-measures 
occupy  the  coast  of  the  aestuary  of  the  Dee,  and  the  coal-field  forms 
a  belt  extending  from  the  Point  of  Air  to  the  south-east  side  of  the 
county,  gradually  increasing  in  width  inland.  The  seams  of  coal 
vary  in  thickness  from  three-quarters  of  a  yard  to  five  yards,  and 
the  dip  varies  from  one  yard  in  four  to  two  yards  in  three.  Common, 
canuel,  and  peacock  coal  are  found.  Beds  of  shale  and  sandstone, 
answering  in  position  and  character  to  the  shale  and  millstone  grit 
of  Derbyshire,  underlie  the  coal-measures,  and  crop  out  from  beneath 
them  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  coal-field,  forming  a  belt  more 
inland  than  the  coal-field,  but  parallel  to  it  and  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dee,  and  separating  the  coal-field  from  the  district  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  The  mountain  limestone 
occupies  all  the  remainder  of  the  county,  except  a  small  tract 
occupied  by  the  old  red-sandstone.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  the 
limestone  near  Holywell,  and  between  Holywell  and  Hawarden. 
Silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead-ore.  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  the 
coal  seam ;  and  in  the  mountain  limestone  rich  hematitic  iron-ore 
U  found.  Copper,  zinc,  and  calamine  are  also  found. 

'ions,  Towns,  >i-c. — The  present  division  is  into  five  hundred?. 
V,  i  .t,yn,  in  the  north,  along  the  coast;  Rhuddlan,  in  the  west, 
towaril-  Denbighshire ;  Mold,  in  the  east  and  south,  towards  Cheshire 
and  Denbighshire ;  Coleshill,  in  the  north-east,  along  the  sestuary  of 
the  Dee  ;  and  Maylor,  comprehending  the  larger  detached  portion  of 
the  county,  and  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  south-east  of  the  main 
part.  The  smaller  outlying  portion  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold. 
Flintshire  contains  one  city  and  contributory  borough,  ST.  ASAPH,  on 
the  Elwy ;  one  principal  borough  and  ex-county  town,  FLINT,  on  the 
icstuary  of  the  Dee  ;  six  other  contributory  boroughs,  HOLYWELL, 
near  the  aestuary  of  the  Dee,  MOLD,  the  present  county  town,  Caer- 
gwrle  or  Caergwyle  with  Hope,  on  the  Aleu,  Overton,  in  the  larger 
outlying  portion  of  the  county  near  the  Dee,  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan 
on  the  Clwyd,  and  Caerwis,  or  Caerwys,  not  far  from  Holywell  on 
the  road  to  Denbigh.  Of  those  printed  in  small  capitals  an  account 
is  given  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  places  in  the  county 
requiring  notice  we  mention  here,  with  the  population  of  each  in 
1851  :— 

Dagillt,  on  the  left  side  of  the  acstuary  of  the  Dee,  population  of 
the  ecclesiastical  district  3303,  is  situated  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Mold.  Bagillt  has  acquired  some  importance  from  the  establishment 
of  lead-works  and  collieries.  Lead-smelting  is  carried  on  ;  there  are 
also  establishments  for  manufacturing  the  lead  into  various  articles 
for  sale,  and  for  making  red-lead.  There  are  in  Bagillt  a  district 
church,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  National  school.  At  this 
place  is  a  station  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway. 

Caergwrle,  or  Caergwyle,  in  the  parish  of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alen,  about  7  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Mold  : 
population  of  the  borough,  719.  The  name  Caergwrle  has  been 
derived  from  Caer  Oawr  Lie,  'the  camp  of  the  giant  legion,'  from  the 
20th  Roman  legion,  which  was  named  '  Victrix,'  and  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Deva  (Chester).  The  legion  probably  had  an  outpost  at 
Flint ;  on  the  tiles  of  a  Roman  bath  found  here  was  the  inscription 
'  Legio  XX."  Some  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were 
formerly  visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  castle  appears  to  have 
been  known  by  the  English  under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  giving 
name  to  the  district  of  Hopedale.  The  castle  is  now  a  mere  ruin. 
The  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood  is  precipitous  on  one  side  and  of 
steep  ascent  on  the  other :  on  the  accessible  parts  it  was  protected 
by  deep  ditches  cut  in  the  rock.  This  rock,  which  is  a  breccia  of 
email  pebbles  lodged  in  grit,  was  formerly  quarried  for  millstones. 
The  neighbouring  hill,  called  Caergwrle  Hill,  affords  limestone,  of 
which  a  great  quantity  is  burned  into  lime.  In  the  parish  are  part 
of  the  ancient  Wat's  Dyke,  and  an  ancient  British  post,  called  Caer 
:i.  About  a  mile  distant  from  Caergwrle  is  the  village  of  Hope, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Alen.  Fairs  are  held  at  Caergwrle  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  May  10th,  August  12th,  and  October  27th. 

Caerwys  is  in  Rhuddlan  hundred,  near  a  small  stream  which  runs 
into  the  Clwyd,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Mold  :  population  of  the  parish, 
635.  The  assizes  for  Flintshire  were  held  here  till  the  year  1672, 
when  they  were  removed  to  Flint.  Caerwys  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Eisteddfod,  or  general 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards,  was  held  here.  The  last  legally  called 
meeting  of  this  kind  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  summons  from  Queen 
Kli/ubeth.  The  first  modern  revival  of  the  Eisteddfod  took  place 
here  in  1798.  Caerwys  is  now  a  mere  village.  It  possesses  a  neat 
church,  with  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Calviuistic  Methodists,  and 
a  National  school-house.  A  little  woollen-cloth  is  made,  and  there  is 
a  small  wire-mill.  Caerwys  is  now  chiefly  important  for  its  cattle 
fairs,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  attract  numerous 
purchasers  from  England.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 


year. 


Ha.via.rdvn  a  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  on 


the  road  from  Chester  to  Holywell,  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  Mold,  popu- 
lation ^  of  the  township  586,  a  considerable  decrease  having  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Hawardeu  iron- 
works. There  was  a  castle  here  at  a  very  early  date :  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  barons  of  Mont-Alto  or  Mold,  stewards  to  the 
powerful  earls  of  Chester.  It  was  rebuilt  before  1280.  On  the  night 
of  Palm  Sunday,  1282,  during  a  tempest  which  favoured  the  design,  it 
was  stormed  by  David ,  brother  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  last  struggle  of  the  Welsh  with  the  English.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.  it  was  dismantled.  The  remains  are  a  fine  circular 
tower  or  keep  on  the  summit  of  a  mound,  a  few  walls,  and  part  of 
the  foundations.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of 
one  street  nearly  a  mile  long.  The  church  is  a  plain  building.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Several 
extensive  coal-pits,  brick  and  tile-works,  and  potteries  are  in  the 
parish,  and  railroads  convey  the  produce  of  the  works  to  the  river. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Hawarden 
Castle  is  a  modern  castellated  mansion  ;  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
are  within  the  park.  About  2  miles  N.W.  from  Hawarden  are  the 
remains  of  Ewloe,  or  Owloe  Castle,  an  ancient  keep  or  stronghold, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  wooded  glen. 

Overton  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  18 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Mold  :  population  of  the  borough,  1479.  Edward  I. 
granted  Overton  a  weekly  market,  but  it  has  been  for  some  time  dis- 
continued. The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  churchyard 
is  remarkable  for  some  fine  yew-trees.  A  Wesleyau  chapel,  a  National 
school,  and  a  house  of  correction  are  in  Overton. 

Rhuddlan,  or  Rhyddlan,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clwyd,  rather 
more  than  2  miles  above  its  mouth  :  population  of  the  borough,  1472. 
Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt,  prince  of  Wales,  built  a  castle  here  in  the  early 
part  of  the  llth  century.  In  1063  it  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the 
Saxons  under  Harold.  It  was  soon  restored,  but  shortly  afterwards 
re-couquered  by  Robert,  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester.  In 
1282  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  AVales,  and  his 
brother  David,  but  without  success.  Edward  I.,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  built  a  new  castle  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  former  one.  In  this  castle  Edward's  queen,  Eleanor,  gave  birth 
to  a  princess.  Edward  made  the  town  a  free  borough,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  inhabitants  many  immunities.  He  also  assembled  here,  in 
1283,  a  parliament  or  council,  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  coun- 
ties, ancient  laws  and  customs  which  appeared  detrimental  were 
abolished,  new  ones  introduced,  and  many  important  regulations 
established,  by  what  was  called  the  '  Statute  of  Rhuddlau.'  An  old 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  town  has  an  inscription  on  its  wall, 
placed  there  by  Dr.  Shipley,  late  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  intimating  that 
in  that  house  Edward  held  the  council  referred  to.  Rhuddlan  Castle 
was  in  the  great  civil  war  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken  by 
General  Mytton  in  1646.  The  Parliament  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  dismantled.  The  village  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  a  main  street 
running  down  to  the  Clwyd,  and  some  smaller  streets.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  castle,  the  church,  the  ancient  priory,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Weeleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  of  two  arches,  rebuilt  or 
repaired  about  1595.  The  castle  erected  by  Edward  I.  was  built  of 
red-sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  formed  a  square 
externally,  having  at  two  opposite  angles  double  round  towers,  and 
single  ones  at  the  other  angles ;  the  court-yard  was  an  irregular 
octagon.  Some  of  the  towers  are  tolerably  entire.  About  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  castle  stood  the  priory  of  Black  Friars,  founded  son1 3 
time  before  1268,  and  which  continued  till  the  dissolution.  The 
Toot-hill  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory  are  comprehended  in  an  exten- 
sive area  surrounded  by  a  fosse  which  communicates  with  the  castle 
ditch.  The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable  up  to  the  bridge  at  spring-tides 
for  vessels  of  60  tons.  Lead-mines  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  large  export  of  corn.  A  steam-packet  plies 
between  Rhuddlan  and  Liverpool.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year; 
the  weeLly  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

Dyscrth,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Mold,  population  of  the  parish  1030, 
is  on  the  road  from  Holywell  to  Rhuddlan,  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  was  erected  in  1603 ; 
the  east  window  contains  some  painted  glass.  In  the  burying-ground 
are  some  curious  tombstones,  two  ancient  crosses,  and  some  old  yew- 
trees.  The  ruins  of  Dyserth  Castle  stand  on  a  lofty  eminence  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Near  the  castle  are  the 
valuable  lead-mines  of  Talargoch.  Greenfield,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ajstuary  of  the  Dee,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Mold:  the  population  is 
returned  with  Holywell  parish.  At  Greenfield  are  extensive  copper, 
zinc,  and  paper  works,  which  afford  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  South-east  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  Basingwerk 
Abbey.  Of  the  abbey  buildings  but  a  few  fragments  are  left.  Halkin, 
7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Mold  :  population  of  the  parish,  1777.  Porcelain 
clay  of  superior  quality  has  been  found  in  Halkin  Mountain,  though 
not  much  worked  of  late.  Newmarket,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Mold, 
population  of  the  parish  642,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  with  a 
town-hall  in  which  quarter  sessions  were  held.  The  place  is  now  a 
mere  village.  Horse-races  were  once  held  near  the  village.  The 
Endowed  Free  Grammar  school  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  In  the 
churchyard  are  an  ancient  stone  cross,  curiously  carved,  and  some 
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elaborately  wrought  tombstone*.  Numerou»  iut*-rr*t  are 

in  UM>  neighbourhood.  On  the  minunit  of  m  hill  called  Co]i'r  I.mi  u 
an  cxu-nnive  tumulus  formed  of  limestone,  and  covering  a  snsce 
Marly  an  acre  in  extent  From  the  hill  it  obtained  a  fine  new  of  the 
•Mtuarie*  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  a*  well  as  inland.  On  the  top 
of  Axtou  Mountain  Hood  formerly  a  fortreu  called  Costell  Edwin. 
A'orHtop,  4  inilea  N.  from  Mold,  population  of  the  township  7  19,  oeeu- 
pie*  a  pleasant  site  in  a  fertile  district,  and  liai  in  it*  vicinity  many 
£ou«l  family  mansions.  The  church  in  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  lofty  tower.  Northop  it  the  mother  church  of  Flint,  from 
which  it  ii  about  4  mile*  distant  1'kyl,  on  the  nhore  of  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Mold  :  popu- 
lation of  the  eccleaiastical  district,  1563.  Rhyl  bus  risen  into  pome 
importance  as  a  watering-place  ;  and  the  usual  convenience*  have 
been  provided  for  summer  visitors.  There  are  numerous  lodging- 
house*,  bathing-machines,  hot  and  cold  baths  supplied  with  sea-water, 
news-rooms,  bowling-green,  Ac.,  at  Rhyl.  There  are  here  a  new 
district  church,  and  chapels  for  Independent*  and  other  Dissenters. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Rhyl  and  Liverpool,  and  occasionally 
to  Bangor  and  Beanmarii.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  has  a 
station  at  Rhyl. 

Ittritiotu  for  Frclrtiattiral  and  Lrgal  Purpota.  —  The  county  of 
Flint  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  It  contains  32  parishes  or 
parochial  chapelrie*.  According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship,' 
taken  in  1851,  it  appears  that  in  the  two  registration  districts  of  Holy- 
well  and  St  Asaph  (population,  66,335),  there  were  then  215  places  of 
worship,  of  which  110  belonged  to  various  sections  of  Methodists,  41 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  34  to  Independents,  21  to  Baptists,  and  9  to 
minor  bodies.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  53,865. 
The  county  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  three 
unions  :  St  Asaph,  Hawarden,  and  Holywell,  which  include  43  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  187,971  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  76,529  ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  unions  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  county.  Flintshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  and  Chester 
circuit  ;  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Mold  ;  but  the 
county  jail  is  at  Flint,  the  former  county  town.  County  courts  are 
held  at  Holywell,  Mold,  and  St  Asaph.  To  the  Imperial  Parliament 
two  members  are  returned  from  Flintshire,  namely,  one  for  the 
county,  and  one  for  Flint  and  the  contributory  boroughs. 

Ilitlory  and  Antiguitiet.—  Flintshire,  with  the  rest  of  North  Wales, 
was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  except  those 
parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
belonged  to  the  Cornavii,  who  occupied  the  present  county  of  Chester 
and  much  of  the  midland  part  of  England.  In  the  Roman  division  of 
Britain  the  Ordovices  were  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Britannia 
Secunda  ;  the  Cornavii  in  that  of  Flavin  Croariensis.  Two  Roman 
stations  are  by  antiquaries  fixed  in  or  closely  upon  the  borders  of  this 
county,  Vane  or  Vans,  at  or  near  Bodfari  (in  the  latter  part  of  which 
name  the  Roman  designation  may  be  traced),  and  Bovium,  at  or  near 
Bangor  on  the  Dee.  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans 
bad  post*  at  or  near  Flint,  Mold,  Caergwrle,  and  Caerwys.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  worked  the  lead-mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  post*  were  established  with  the  view  of  protecting  or  carrying  ou 
that  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Flintshire  suffered.  At  Banchor,  or  BANGOH 
(the  Roman  Bovium)  was  a  vast  monastery.  The  great  dyke  which 
Ofla,  king  of  Mercia,  carried  along  the  frontier  of  his  own  dominion 
and  that  of  the  Welsh,  may  yet  be  traced  to  the  hills  which  skirt  tilt- 
valley  of  the  Clwyd,  running  across  the  south-western  part  of  Flint- 
shire. The  greater  part  of  the  county  was  on  the  Mercian  side  of  the 
dyke.  Wat's  Dyke,  another  ancient  rampart,  is  also  to  be  traced 
running  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  county.  The  territory 
between  the  two  is  said  to  have  been  neutral.  About  a  year  after 
Ofla's  death  (795),  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  within  the  border  of  the 
county  in  the  marshes  between  RhuddUn  and  the  sea,  between  the 
Briton,  or  Welsh,  snd  the  Saxons  :  the  Welsh  were  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  lost  their  king,  Caradoc  :  a  plaintive  Welsh 
air,  'Morfa  RhuddUn,'  preserves  the  memory  of  this  disastrous  day 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Chester  by  Egbert  of  Wenex,  Flint- 
shire was  overrun  by  the  Saxon*,  who  gave  new  names  to  the  towns, 

Jtages,  and  hamlets,  and  many  Saxon*  settled  in  the  county.  It 
appear*  however  to  have  come  again  under  the  power  of  the  Welsh 
I™*"1  ••»  "f"  ravaged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesror  by  the 
Hnrold  :  it  was  re-conquered  from  the  Welsh  by  Robert 
da  Rothejand  (Rhuddlan).  neph*w  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester, 
who  re-fortified  Rhuddlan  Castle.  Many  conteat,  took  place  before 
the  W«Uh  wen  subdued  :  Flintshire  especially  continued  to  be  debate- 
able  ground,  and  was  the  frequent  scene  of  petty  hostilities.  In  1277 
hdward  I.,  who  bad  determined  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Wale., 
rebuilt  Flint  Castle,  and  strengthened  that  of  Rhuddlan,  and  prepared, 

' 


,  , 

by  making  good  road*,  for  the  advance  of  hi*  troops.  In  I'j'  J  th,, 
Weld,  rrincts,  Llewehm  and  hi*  brother  David,  row  in  arm*.  David 
stormed  Hawarden  Castle,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
inverted  Flint  and  Rhuddlan,  the  only  places  left  to  the  English  in 
the  county  :  the  former  surrendered,  and  the  latter  was  hard  pressed. 
The  advance  of  the  English  under  Edward  changed  the  face  of  affair*  • 
Caergwrle  was  taken  by  them,  the  siege  of  Rhuddlan  raised,  and  the 


wsr  carried  westward  into  Caernarvonshire.  Flintshire  appears  to 
have  been  constituted  a  county  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  it  was  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Cheater,  and  long  continued  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chief  justice  of  Chester.  The  county  and  the  borough 
uf  Flint,  with  it*  contributories,  received  the  privilege  of  scinling 
representative*  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  contest  Hawarden 
Castle,  Flint  Castle,  and  RhuddUn  Castle  were  taken  and  retaken  l<y 
the  Parliamentarians  and  Royalist*.  All  these  castle*  were  ordered 
by  the  Parliament  to  be  dismantled. 

Among  the  remains  of  past  age*  the  castle*  are  the  principal :  those 
of  Flint,  Mold,  Caegwrle,  Rhuddlan,  and  Hawarden  are  noticed  clue- 
where  ;  the  others  are  Ewloe  and  Basingwerk.  Ewloe  consists  of  two 
part*,  an  oblong  tower,  rounded  at  the  side  and  guarded  on  the 
accessible  place*  by  a  strong  wall  at  some  di-tance  from  it ;  and  an 
oblong  yard,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  tower. 
The  only  vestiges  of  Basingwerk  Castle  appear  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  wall  on  the  verge  of  Ofia's  Dyke,  in  the  parish  of  Holywell. 

Of  the  ancient  religious  edifices  the  principal  are  the  cathedral  of 
ST.  ASAPII  ;  the  churches  of  MOLD  and  Northop,  near  Flint ;  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Basingwerk,  and  the  chapel  over  the  celebrated 
spring  at  HOLTWELL.  Basingwerk  Abbey  is  of  uncertain  foundation. 
Henry  II.  established  here  a  house  of  Knights  Templars.  The  remains 
consist  of  the  refectory,  the  chapel  of  the  Knight*  Templars,  and 
some  remains  of  offices.  The  refectory  is  almost  entire ;  the  Tem- 
plars' chapel  is  spacious,  with  long  narrow  and  pointed  windows,  and 
slender  and  elegant  pilasters  between  them  on  the  inside.  The 
architecture  is  generally  in  the  early  English  style. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  four  savings  banks,  at  St  Asaph, 
Holywell,  Maylor,  and  Mold.  The  amount  owing  to  depositor!  on 
20th  November  1852  was  98,507i  10..  lOrf. 

FLORENCE,  Department  of.     [hum.] 

FLORENCE  (Fimze,  Piorema),  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  nr.d  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arno,  which  river  divides  it  iuto  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  or 
original  city  being  on  the  right  or  northern  bank.  Its  shape  i*  a 
pentagon  about  six  miles  in  circuit;  it  U  inclosed  by  walls  and  ha* 
eight  gates,  six  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leading  to  Arezzo,  Siena, 
Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  and  to  the  Vallombrosn  and  the  Casentiuo. 
On  the  north  and  north-west  a  fine  plain  a  few  miles  in  breadth  is 
interposed  between  the  town  and  the  Apennines,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  upper  ridge 
of  which  has  a  naked  and  barren  appearance.  To  the  north-east  the 
hill  of  Fiesole,  covered  with  gardens  and  country-houses,  almost 
touches  the  city  walls.  That  port  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the 
Arno  runs  up  the  declivity  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  which  is  partly 
inclosed  within  the  walls;  the  gardens  of  Boboli  and  the  fort  of 
Belvedere  crown  the  higher  grounds  within  the  iuclosure.  Fi\v 
bridge*  over  the  Arno  (one  a  suspension-bridge,  erected  in  1844) 
connect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  ;  the  handsomest  of  .the  other  four 
is  the  Ponte  Santa  Triuita,  which  is  adorned  with  marble  statues,  and 
the  middle  arch  of  which  is  00  feet  in  span.  In  the  central  or  most 
ancient  part  of  Florence  (for  the  town  has  been  repeatedly  Mil. 
the  actual  line  of  walls  dating  from  the  14th  century),  which  lies 
chiefly  between  the  cathedral,  the  old  market,  the  timn  palace,  and 
the  river,  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and  many  of 
the  houses  have  a  mean  or  dilapidated  appearance,  though  here  and 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  stone  palaces  which  look 
like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  intended  as  such  during  the  civil 
contentions  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the  streets  which  lead  from 
this  central  part  to  the  present  gates,  and  which  from  their  more 
recent  date  are  still  called  Borghi,  or  suburb*,  ore  laid  out  on  a 
regular  plan ;  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomely  built, 
the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  walls.  The  moat  remarkable  structures  in  Florence 
are: — 1.  The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  of  Santa-Maria-del-Fiore,  which 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  was 
continued  by  Giotto  and  other  successive  architects,  until  Brunelleschi 
completed  it  in  the  15th  century  by  raising  the  noble  cupola  (384  feet 
high),  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Michel  Augelo.  This  magni- 
ficent building  is  surrounded  by  an  open  place ;  on  one  side  of  it  rises 
a  detached  square  tower  or  belfry  266  feet  high,  and  in  front  of  it  is  the 
baptistery  of  St  John,  an  octagon  chapel  rich  with  sculptures  and 
mosaics.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  is  cosed  in  marble,  party- 
coloured  black  and  white.  2.  II  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  town-house, 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a 
square  massive-looking  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower  260  feet 
high,  from  which  the  great  bell  used  to  toll  to  assemble  the  citizens 
or  call  them  to  arms.  The  square  in  front  is  adorned  with  a  noble 
fountain  and  with  marble  and  bronze  statues.  3.  Between  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  the  Arno  is  the  handsome  building  called  OU  Ufficii,  with 
arcades  forming  three  aides  of  an  oblong  court  400  feet  in  length, 
raised  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by 
the  archives,  the  treasury,  other  public  offices,  and  the  Magliabecchi 
library,  which  contains  150,000  printed  volumes  and  12,000  manu- 
scripts. The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated  galleria,  or  museum, 
formed  by  the  Medici,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  existing  collection* 
in  sculptures,  medals,  cameos,  bronzes,  paintings,  and  other  works  of 
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art.  4.  The  church  of  'San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Brunelleschi,  the 
numerous  altars  of  which  are  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Florentine 
masters.  In  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  modest  tomb  of  the  elder 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  Patria; ;  in  the  old  sacristy  is  that  of  his  father, 
Giovanni,  the  princely  merchant,  the  head  of  his  family  and  the 
founder  of  this  church;  and  in  the  new  sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monu- 
ment of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  Michel 
Angelo.  Behind  the  choir  of  the  church  is  the  sepulchral  chapel  of 
the  grand  dukes  of  the  house  of  Medici,  rich  in  marble,  jasper,  agates, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable  stones,  on  which  account  it  has  received 
the  name  of  '  Cappella  delle  Pietre  dure.'  Annexed  to  the  church  is 
the  building  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  and  finished  by  Vasari,  con- 
taining the  valuable  library  of  manuscripts  called  Laureutiana, 
collected  in  great  part  by  Cosmo,  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  first  house  of  Medici,  but  considerably  increased  since.  5.  The 
church  of  Santa  C'roce  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Machiavelli,  Michel  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Alfieri.  6.  The 
Pitti  palace,  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  begun  by  Brunelleschi 
and  finished  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  has  a  splendid  gallery  of 
paintings,  and  a  library  of  70,000  printed  volumes  and  1500  manu- 
scripts, chiefly  Italian,  among  others  the  correspondence  of  Machiavelli 
and  that  of  Galileo.  The  adjoining  gardens  of  Boboli  are  extensive, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  promenade  to  the  public,  but  they  are  laid  out 
and  the  trees  are  cut  hi  the  old  formal  style;  the  fountains  are 
remarkably  fine. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Florence,  there  are  numerous  other  structures  which  would  be  con- 
sidered .•«  an  ornament  to  any  city,  such  as  the  Riccardi  palace,  with 
its  valuable  library,  now  the  property  of  the  community  ;  the  Strozzi 
palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  old  massive  and 
stern  Florentine  architecture  ;  the  modern  palaces  Corsini,  Borghese, 
and  many  others ;  the  churches  of  San  Marco,  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
L'Annuuziata,  Ognissanti,  &c. ;  the  two  principal  theatres  (there  are 
seven  others);  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts;  the  hospitals;  and 
the  public  walks  outside  the  gates. 

Florence  contains  many  charitable  and  other  useful  institutions. 
There  are  several  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  besides  the 
schools  kept  by  religious  congregations ;  the  Institute  della  Santissima 
Annunziata,  in  which  800  girls  are  boarded  and  instructed  and 
provided  for  when  they  leave  the  house;  besides  asylums  for  the 
orphan,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  unfortunate  persons ; 
and  'confraternit^,'  or  associations  of  charitable  persons  for  attending 
the  infirm  and  burying  the  poor  dead.  The  medical  and  surgical 
college  attached  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  one  of  the 
best  medical  schools  in  Italy.  The  principal  academies  are  that  of 
La  Crusca,  to  which  is  united  the  University  of  Florence,  founded 
in  1438 ;  that  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  Academy  dei  Georgofili,  which 
encourages  agriculture,  and  publishes  a  quarterly  journal.  Connected 
with  the  astronomical  observatory,  which  is  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment, are  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  &c. 

The  people  of  Florence  are  civil,  industrious,  sober,  steady,  econo- 
mical even  to  parsimony,  loquacious  and  satirical,  but  docile  and 
quietly  disposed.  Among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  class  great 
outward  decorum  is  maintained.  Fortunes  are  moderate,  and  mostly 
derived  from  landed  property.  Among  the  Tuscan  nobility  are 
many  individuals  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  for  the 
liberality  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting  useful  and 
charitable  institutions,  such  as  schools,  savings  banks,  and  works  of 
public  utility. 

Florence  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  pleasant  place  of  residence  in 
all  Italy.  Strangers  have  also  the  advantage  of  the  best  reading-rooms 
in  the  whole  peninsula,  which  are  supplied  with  foreign  journals  and 
literary  novelties. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  the  country  very  fine,  and  the 
climate  generally  healthy,  though  at  times  foggy  in  the  autumn  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Florence  is  studded 
with  villas,  country-houses,  and  gardens,  which  made  Ariosto  say, 
that  if  they  could  be  all  collected  within  the  inclosure  of  a  wall  and 
joined  to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  more  than  equal  to  two 
Homes.  Florence  is  situated  in  43°  46'  41"  N.  lat.,  11°  15'  55" 
E.  long.,  43  miles  E.  from  Pisa,  51  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bologna,  and 
145  miles  N.N.W.  from  Rome.  It  is  joined  by  railways  to  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  Siena.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1852  was 
110,714.  The  manufactures  comprise  chiefly  silks,  carpets,  straw- 
hats,  mosaics,  porcelain,  and  jewellery. 

r. -nee  owes  its  origin  to  a  colony  of  Roman  soldiers  sent  by 
Octavianus  after  the  victory  of  Perusia,  to  whom  he  allotted  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  colony  of  Fsesulse,  established  about  forty  years 
before  by  Sulla.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentines 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ('  Annal.'  i.  79)  as  having  sent  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  the  intended  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Clanis 
into  the  Arno,  by  which  their  fields  would  have  been  exposed  to 
inundation.  Little  else  is  known'  of  Florence  under  the  empire,  and 
hardly  any  remains  exist  of  that  period  except  some  relics  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a  few  inscriptions.  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
established  at  Florence  in  the  3rd  century,  and  several  martyrs  are 
recorded  there  under  Decius.  In  the  year  313  Felix,  bishop  of 
Florence,  attended  a  council  at  Home.  About  405  the  town  was 


threatened  by  the  Goths  under  Radagaisus,  but  was  saved  by  Stili- 
cho,  who  defeated  the  barbarians  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  542, 
being  again  attacked  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  it  was  successfully 
defended  by  the  garrison  which  Belisarius  had  left  in  it.  The  Longo- 
bards  occupied  Florence  apparently  without  violence,  and  Tuscany 
became  one  of  the  duchies  of  their  kingdom.  Charlemagne  having 
conquered  the  Longobards,  organised  the  various  provinces  of  their 
kingdom :  he  appointed  at  Florence  a  political  chief  called  duke,  and 
afterwards  count,  under  whom  were  various  officers,  who  were  io  be 
chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  together.  Thus  a  municipal 
government  was  early  given  to  Florence.  In  the  12th  century,  when 
Italy  began  to  be  involved  in  the  long  quarrel  between  the  church  and 
the  empire,  Florence  with  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  dying  about  1115  left  her 
inheritance  to  the  Roman  see.  From  that  time  the  towns  of  Tuscany 
began  to  govern  themselves  as  independent  commonwealths,  and  the 
popes  favoured  this  state  of  things.  Florence  had  then  a  very  limited 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls ;  but  the  industry 
and  speculative  spirit  of  its  citizens  wonderfully  enriched  them.  They 
had  commercial  establishments  in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts;  they  were  money-changers,  money-lenders,  jewellers,  and 
goldsmiths.  In  1078  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  their  town. 
In  1113,  while  the  Countess  Matilda  was  still  living,  the  citizens  of 
Florence  took  up  arms  to  repel  a  new  delegate  sent  by  the  emperor, 
and  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  armed  men.  They  met  him  at  Monte 
Cascioli,  then  an  estate  of  the  counts  Cadolingi,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Florence  :  Robert  the  imperial  vicar  was  killed  in  the  conflict,  and 
his  men  were  routed.  This  was  the  first  military  exploit  of  the 
Florentine  community,  and  from  that  time  Florence  was  numbered 
among  the  towns  attached  to  the  popes  and  opposed  to  the  emperors, 
or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called  in  the  following  century,  the  Guelph 
party,  although  many  of  the  neighbouring  feudatories  were  of  the 
opposite  or  imperial  party ;  and  as  several  of  them  at  various  epochs 
became  citizens  of  Florence,  or  became  connected  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  with  Florentine  families,  the  seeds  of  internal  discord  were 
thus  sown  within  its  walls.  For  above  two  centuries  after  the  city 
was  torn  with  dissensions,  first  between  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
factious,  and  subsequently  by  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  each  of  which  as 
it  got  the  upper  hand  oppressed  or  exiled  the  leaders  of  the  losing 
faction.  Nevertheless  Florence  went  on  increasing  in  territory  and 
wealth. 

In  1252,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  head  of 
the  Ghibeliues  as  the  Pope  was  of  the  Guelphs,  the  Guelphs,  who  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Florence,  defeated  the  Pisans  and  subdued 
the  Ghibelines  in  the  valley  of  Mugello  and  in  the  Valdarno  ;  so  that 
this  year  was  thenceforth  remembered  by  the  Florentines  as  the  '  year 
of  victories.'  In  1254  they  took  Volterra;  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  golden  florins,  which  were  considered  the  tinest  coins 
in  all  Europe.  » 

The  Ghibelines,  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Naples,  and  led  on 
by  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  surprised  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs 
of  Tuscany  at  Monteaparto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  a  few  miles 
from  Siena,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1260,  and  completely  defeated 
them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  The 
Ghibelines  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  the  principal  Ouelphs  who 
survived  fled  to  Lucca,  their  property  was  confiscated,  their  houses 
were  razed,  and  a  new  magistracy  was  formed  from  among  the  Ghibe- 
liue  party,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Manfred.  At  a  general 
diet  of  the  Ghibeline  cities,  held  soon  after  at  Empoli,  it  was  propose:! 
to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  and  distribute  the  inhabitants  among 
other  towns,  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to 
be  trusted ;  but  Fariuata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he 
would  rather  join  the  Guelphs  than  see  his  native  town  destroyed  : 
this  threat  had  its  effect,  and  Florence  was  saved.  Dante  has  justly 
praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotic  act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  rose  above  the  passions  of  the  partisan. 

In  126,5  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  Benevento  turned  the 
scale  against  the  Ghibelines.  The  Florentines  in  the  following  year 
drove  away  the  garrison  left  by  Manfred,  and  offered  their  allegiance 
for  ten  years  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800 
French  horsemen  under  Gui  de  Montfort  as  his  vicar. 

In  1268  the  expedition  of  Conradin  gave  a  momentary  preponderance 
to  the  Ghibelines,  but  they  were  soon  expelled  again  from  Florence. 
In  1273,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  peace  was  made  between  the 
two  parties,  and  the  Ghibelines  were  recalled;  but  this  harmony  did 
not  last  long.  In  12SO  Cardinal  Latiui  Orsiui,  legate  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.,  made  a  new  peace :  the  more  violent  Ghibelines  were 
banished  for  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  them,  and  the 
rest  of  their  party  were  allowed  to  return,  and  to  participate  in  the 
offices  of  the  state.  But  the  Guelphs,  being  stronger,  did  not  keep 
their  promises  towards  them.  For  the  next  thirty  years  internal 
feuds  prevailed,  in  which  Dino  Compagni,  the  chronicler  of  the  time, 
and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part ;  and  the  names  of  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  gave  way,  or  rather  were  replaced,  by  those  of  Neri  and 
Bianchi.  Blood  was  openly  shed  in  the  streets  with  impunity. 

After  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  the  banishment  of 
the  former,  the  Florentines  besieged  and  took  Pistoja  by  famine  in 
the  year  1306.  In  August  1315  Ugticcioue  della  Faggiuola,  at  the 
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hetul  of  the  Ghibeltnes  of  Pisa,  completely  defeated  tho  Florentine*, 
joined  by  the  other  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  at  Monte  < 

vole.  L'guocione  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Ghibe- 
line*  of  Tuscany  by  Cwtruooio  Castracaui,  lord  >•(  Lucca,  who  took 
PUtoja,  and  defeated  the  Florentine*  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Altopasoio, 
new  the  manh<*  of  Bientina,  in  September,  1 335.  Cwtmccio  advanced 
to  within  a  mile  of  Florence,  but  the  Florentine*  n-ceived  timely  assist- 
aooe  from  the  Anjou  king  of  Maple* ;  while  the  emperor  Ludovio  V. 
came  into  Italy  to  support  Caitruocio  and  the  Ohibclines,  whose  cause 
however  met  soon  after  with  an  irreparable  low  by  the  death  of  Caa- 

.  in  September,  132;?.  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  on  whom  the 
Florentine*  in  their  distress  had  conferred  the  signoria  or  lordship  of 
their  city,  died  about  the  same  time,  and  his  death  perhaps  saved 
them  from  having  a  muter.  While  they  were  threatened  by  Cas- 
truecio,  one  of  their  principal  merchant  houses  failed  for  the  sum  of 
400,000  golden  florins,  which  added  greatly  to  their  distress.  In  1333 
a  great  flood  of  the  Amo  carried  away  three  bridges,  part  of  the  walls, 
laid  most  of  the  street*  of  Florence  under  water,  and  caused  heavy 
damage.  Some  years  afterwards  two  more  commercial  companies, 
Peruzzi  and  Bardi,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  1,365,000 
golden  florins,  being  capital  and  interest  of  sums  which  they  hod 
advanced  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  which  he  waa  unable  to 

These  facts  give  an  insight  into  the  sources  of  the  extraordinary 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  Florentines.  These  sources  were  twofold, 
the  numerous  manufactures  at  home  and  the  trade  and  banking 
speculations  carried  on  by  Florentine  merchants  abroad.  Among  the 
manufactures  the  most  important  were  those  of  woollens,  silks,  and 
jewellery.  The  citizens  of  Florence  were  classed  from  1266  into 
12  arti,  or  companies  of  trades  or  professions,  seven  of  which  were 
called  arti  maggiori,  namely — 1,  lawyers  and  attorneys ;  2,  dealers  in 
foreign  stuffs  ;  3,  bankers  and  money-changers  ;  4,  woollen  manufac- 
turers and  drapers ;  6,  physicians  and  apothecaries ;  6,  silk  manufac- 
turers and  mercers ;  7,  furriers.  The  arti  miuori,  or  lower  trades, 
were  originally  five — smiths,  shoemakers,  butchers,  carpenters,  and 
masons;  but  they  were  afterwards  increased  to  14.  Every  citizen 
who  wished  to  be  eligible  to  office  was  required  to  inscribe 
his  name  on  the  rolls  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante  hod  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  apothecaries,  although  he  never  exercised 
that  profession.  Of  the  importance  of  their  foreign  trade,  and  the 
influence  which  the  Florentine  merchants  or  bankers  had  attained  in 
foreign  countries,  we  have  a  proof  in  the  fact,  that  when  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.,  after  his  election,  received  the  congratulatory  addresses  of 
foreign  states,  it  was  observed  that  no  less  than  twelve  envoys  accre- 
dited to  him  on  the  occasion  were  citizens  of  Florence. 

Their  armies  were  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries  and  auxiliaries, 
and  commanded  by  a  foreign  captain,  or  condottiere.  The  towns  and 
districts  subject  to  Florence  retained  their  local  statutes,  and  elected 
their  own  magistrates,  but  they  had  no  shore  in  the  central  government 
of  the  republic. 

Fresh  diseeusions  among  themselves  and  an  unfortunate  campaign 
against  Pisa  made  the  Florentines  look  out  again  for  a  foreign  protector. 
Weary  of  feuds  they  elected  Oaultier  de  Briemie,  of  French  extrac- 
tion, but  born  in  Greece,  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Athens,  but 
was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  lord  of 
Florence  for  life,  in  1342.  He  began  by  putting  to  death  or  sending 
into  exile  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  wealthier  popular  families  who 
had  till  now  kept  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  who  were 
obnoxious  both  to  the  nobles  who  were  excluded  from  office  and  to 
the  inferior  orders  who  attributed  to  them  all  their  troubles.  Having 
•  a  foreign  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Neapolitans  at  his  disposal,  his 
sentences  were  summarily  executed.  In  the  course  of  ten  months  he 
contrived  to  draw  400,000  golden  florins,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Naples.  He  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties,  and  having  con- 
voked for  the  26th  July,  1343,  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  to 
consult  with  them  on  the  affairs  of  state,  but  really  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  to  death,  the  people,  who  were  already  prepared, 
rushed  to  the  palace  at  the  cry  of  '  popolo,  popolo,'  dispersed  the 
duke's  cavalry,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
when  the  bishop  of  Florence  had  him  conveyed  safely  with  his  men 
ouUide  of  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Thus  Florence  recovered  its 
independence,  and  the  memory  of  that  deliverance,  called  '  la  Cacciata 
del  LHica  d'Atene,'  is  still  solemnised  at  Florence  by  tho  display  of 
the  flags  of  the  various  trades  on  tho  26th  of  July. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  grondi,  or  ancient  nobles,  should  have  a 
share  of  the  offices  of  the  state,  but  as  they  soon  assumed  too  much, 
they  were  driven  away  again  from  the  town-hall  Upon  this  they 
took  up  arms,  and  a  battle  ennued  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  which 
the  grand!  were  defeated  and  their  houses  plundered  and  burnt.  This 
was  the  Uwt  struggle  of  the  nobles  at  Florence.  (Machiavelli,  lib.  11.) 
Hut  a  few  yean  after  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  between  two  •. 
citizen  families,  the  Albizzi  and  the  Kicci,  whi.  h  ,ih  |.|.  ,l  th«  city  into 
two  parties  again.  The  Albizzi  nt  length  preponderated,  and  after 
exiling  •  number  of  citizens  of  the  opposite  party,  they  formed  a 
government  composed  entirely  of  popplani  grami,  or  wealthy  citizens. 
The  lower  trades,  instigated  by  the  Kicci  and  the  Medici,  who  began 
at  that  time  to  court  notice  and  popularity,  broke  out  into  insurrec- 
tion in  1878,  forced  the  town-hall,  burnt  the  archives,  and  after  throe 


; i nivliy ,  elected  a  woolcomber,  Michele  Lando,  as  c: 
to,     Lando,  who  was  a  man  of  natural  good  sense,  succeed 
Bstabliihing  order  and  checking  the  rioters.     After  several  yean 
troubles,  the  popolani  grasni,  with  the  Albizzi  at  their  head, 
mmed  po»  <  and  formed  a  new  aristocracy,  \vhich  suc- 

ceeded in  retaining  the  reins  of  government  for  62  yean,  not  h< > 
without  occasional  tumults,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections,  until  tie- 
year   1400.     From  that  year,   Machiavelli   says,   the   city   remained 
internally  quiet  till  1433,   the  longest  period  of  tranquillity  which 
Florence  hud  ever  known.       The    Florentines  acquired  pomes  lion, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  purchase,  of  Coi 
(Leghorn),  part  of  the  Romagna,  and  lastly  of  Pisa,  win, 
through  famine  and  treachery  :ber  1406. 

The  administration  of  the  Albizzi  was  overthrown  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  a  popular  citizen  and  a  princely  merchant,  in  1434. 

The  first  house  of  Medici  respected  the  republican  forms,  aii>l 
contented  with  exercising  the  chief  influence  in  the  state  without 
emerging  from  the  class  of  citizens.      But  tho  foreign  wars  which 
desolated  Italy  in  the  loth  century  effected  the  fall  of  that  rep 
when  a  member  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Medici,  the  line  of  Cosmo 
having  become  extinct,  was  placed  by  Charles  V.  as  Duke  of  Florence. 
The  ducal  dynasty  of  the  Medici  continued  to  rule  till  the  year 
when,  becoming  extinct,  they  were  succeeded  by  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and  husband  of  Maria  Tim 
Austria.    From  this  period  the  history  of  Florence  merges  in  the 
history  of  Tuscany.     [TUSCANY.] 
FLOUKNCK.     [ALABAMA.] 
K1.0UKNT,  ST.     [CORSICA.] 
FLORES.    [AZORES.] 
FLORIANA.     [MALTA.] 

FLO'RIDA,  the  most  southern  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  comprehends  a  narrow  tract  of  laud  extending  along  tho 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  83°  and  •- 
long.,  and  the  peninsula,  320  miles  long,  and  in  its  broadest  i.u-t  li!" 
miles  wide,  which  forms  tho  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Cull  >•! 
Mexico  :  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  country  as  far  west  as  the  Appa- 
lachicola  lliver  were  formerly  called  East  Florida,  and  the  tract  west 
of  that  river  West  Florida,  but  these  names  are  now  only  employed 
as  local  designations.     Florida  lies  between  25°  and  31°  N.   Lit.,  and 
80°  and  87°  45'  W.  long.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of  Ala 
and  Georgia,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  59,268  square  miles,  or  about 
square  miles  more  than  that  of  England.     The  following  table  I 
the  population  and  the  proportion  of  free  coloured  persons  and 
in  this  state  according  to  the  decennial  returns,  from  the  first  state 
census  in  1830.     The  total  population  in — 

1830  was  34,730,  including  644  free  coloured  persons  and  15,501  slarcs. 
1840    „    54,477,         „         817  „  25,717      „ 

1850    „    87,445,         „         932  „  39,310      ,, 

The  federal  representative  population  given  by  this  census  is  71,7-", 
in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This  entitles 
the  state  to  send  one  representative  to  Congress.  To  tho  Senate,  like 
each  of  the  other  United  States,  Florida  sends  two  members. 

CotaUiue,  Surface. — Florida  has  a  coast-line  considerably  more  than 
1000  miles  in  length,  but  so  obstructed  by  shallows  and  sand-banks  as 
to  afford  few  available  harbours.  The  whole  of  the  east 
flat,  and  skirted  by  low  narrow  islands  of  sand,  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  mainland,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  narrow  and  shallow 
lagunes,  which  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  vessels  of  small  burden. 
This  coast  has  no  harbours,  except  those  formed  by  rivers  and  inlets 
at  the  northern  extremity,  where  that  of  St.  Augustine  has  10  feet, 
St.  John  15  feet,  and  St.  Mary  20  feet  water  at  high  tides. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a  series  of 
small  rocky  islands  called  keys  (a  corruption  of  'cayos')  mostly 
covered  with  wood.  They  begin  on  the  west  with  a  cluster  of  rocks 
and  sand-bonks  called  the  Tortugos,  and  continue  for  some  distance 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  north,  and 
terminate  at  Cape  Florida,  25"  47'  N.  lat.  These  islands,  whieh  arc 
called  the  Florida  Keys,  ore  skirted  towards  the  south  and  coat  by  a 
long  narrow  coral  reef,  called  the  Florida  Reef,  and  both  the  Florida 
Keys  and  the  Florida  Reef  may  be  considered  as  constituting  in  this 
place  the  loft  bonk  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  beginning  of  which  may 
be  fixed  between  the  Tortugos  and  tho  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the 
Havanna.  The  Gulf  Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  1« 
Cape  Florida  and  the  Bernini  Islands  sometimes  runs  five  mil> 
hour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Florida  up  to  tho  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River.  Tho  chief  of 
the  keys,  Key  West  (a  corruption  of  Cayo  Hueso),  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  two  miles  broad,  with  a  spacious  harbour  which  a 
shelter  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Key  West,  long  tho  haunt  •.!' 
pirates  and  smugglers,  is  now  an  important  state  naval  station,  and 
bonds  of  'wreckers' are  placed  here  for  the  assistance  of  vessels  in 
distress,  this  part  of  the  coast  being  extremely  dangerous.  Thirty 
vessels  in  distress  put  into  Key  West  in  1850  which  had  been  ashore 
on  the  reef.  The  island,  which  commands  the  Florida  Channel 
entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  strongly  fortified  ;  Fort  Taylor 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  island,  about  1000  feet  lung  by  250  feet 
deep  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner  at  a  cost 
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of  about  1,500,000  dollars/  In  this  key  are  salt-ponda  which  yield 
annually  upwards  of  30,000  bushels  of  salt.  The  Tortugas  received 
their  name  from  the  immense  number  of  turtles  which  frequent  them, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  keys  and  mainland,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  These  turtles  form  a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  also  flat,  and  as  well  as  that 
of  Florida,  west  of  the  peninsula,  is  like  the  part  already  noticed 
encompassed  by  elongated  narrow  sandy  islands,  though  they  do  not 
form  such  a  continuous  barrier  as  along  the  eastern  coast,  some  parts 
being  quite  free  from  them.  But  this  coast  also  has  shoals  stretching 
off  from  it,  and  affords  few  harbours.  Carlos  Bay,  or  Charlotte 
Harbour  (between  26°  and  27°  N.  lat.)  has  no  great  depth  of  water. 
Tampa  Bay  is  spacious,  and  admits  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
Appalachee,  or  Appalachicola  Bay  is  a  much  more  important  one, 
affording  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  though  its  mouth  has  only  three 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  West  of  Appalachee  Bay  the  coast  is 
bolder  than  elsewhere  in  this  state,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
harbours,  but  only  one  is  of  much  importance,  Pensacola,  which 
has  21  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  from  23  to  36  feet  in  the  interior, 
which  is  spacious  and  convenient.  It  admits  vessels  drawing  20 
feet,  and  is  the  deepest  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  eastern  coast  there  are  lighthouses  on  Amelia  Island  at  the 
entrance  to  St.  Mary's  River ;  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River ;  on 
the  bland  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Augustine ;  and  on  Cape  Canaveral ; 
on  Cape  Florida ;  off  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  Key  West, 
on  Sandy  Key,  and  on  the  Bush  Islands,  the  westernmost  islands  of  the 
Florida  Reef;  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida,  on  Cape  St.  George,  and 
Cape  Blag  at  the  entrance  to  Appalachee  Bay ;  on  Dog  Island  and 
Egmont  Key  at  the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay;  at  the  entrance  to 
St.  Mark's  Harbour  in  Appalachee  Bay ;  and  at  the  entrance  to 
Pensacola  Bay.  There  are  also  floating  lights  off  Key  West,  and 
Carysfoot  Reef. 

The  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula  nearly  as  far  north  as 
29°  N.  lat.,  are  low  and  flat,  being  mostly  covered  with  swamps 
called  everglades,  and  containing  only  moderate  tracts  of  dry  land 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  ground.  During  the  rainy  months, 
from  June  to  October,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  land  journey 
across  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  swamps,  or  those  formed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber  of  various  kinds ;  the  pine-barren  swamps,  or  those 
resulting  from  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  over- 
grown with  pine  and  cypress.  The  country  north  of  29°  N.  lat.  has 
a  more  uneven  surface,  but  the  higher  grounds  in  the  interior  rarely 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  hills.  This  division  contains  better  water, 
and  is  better  drained  ;  the  swamps  are  not  numerous,  and  are  only  of 
moderate  extent.  It  is  besides  better  wooded  :  this  part  of  the 
peninsula,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  savannahs, 
marshes,  and  low  sandy  hillocks,  or  as  they  are  called  here  as  well  as 
in  Georgia,  hammocks,  or  hummocks.  The  savannahs  afford  good 
natural  pastures ;  the  hummocks  when  cleared  of  the  wood,  which 
generally  covers  them  in  their  natural  state,  yield  excellent  arable 
land,  and  the  barrens  are  mostly  overgrown  with  pine  forests.  The 
goil  in  this  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  though  generally  sandy, 
in  more  fertile  than  in  the  southern  part.  West  of  the  peninsula 
is  the  most  uneven  part  of  the  state,  but  it  contains  no  elevations  of 
any  consequence.  In  the  northern  part  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock,  and  some  of  the  rivers  run  in  different  places  for  some  distance 
under  ground. 

hydrography  and  Communication*. — The  peninsula  is  drained  by 
the  St.  John's  and  by  several  smaller  rivers.  The  main  branch  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  the  Ocklawaha,  rises  nearly  midway  between  both 
geas,  and  runs  north  for  about  80  miles,  whence  it  turns  east,  and 
joins  the  other  branch,  or  proper  St.  John.  Both  rivers  in  their  upper 
course  form  several  shallow  lakes,  and  after  their  union,  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  more  like  an  inlet  of  the  sea  than  that  of  a  river, 
being  very  wide  and  nearly  without  current  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  which  exceeds  80  miles,  and  is  directed  to  the  north.  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  to  Lake  George,  20  miles 
above  the  place  where  both  branches  unite.  Indian  River,  which  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  about  27"  30'  N.  lat.,  forms  for  a  considerable 
distance  a  lagune,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sandbank.  The 
other  rivers  which  belong  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  are  all 
small,  except  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Florida  and  Georgia.  It 
rises  in  the  latter  state  near  31°  N.  lat.,  and  flowing  first  southward 
about  40  miles,  then  turns  with  a  bold  sweep  northward,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  about  30  miles.  The  remainder  of  its  course 
lies  to  the  east :  where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  it  forms  St.  Mary's 
Harbour,  the  deepest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is 
about  110  miles;  and  it  is  for  a  considerable  distance  a  fine  navi- 
gable gtream.  The  rivers  belonging  to  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  are  more  numerous  than  those  belonging  to  the  eastern 
•ide.  They  are  however  all  small ;  the  principal  are  the  Amaxura, 
the  Hillsborough,  the  Asternal,  and  the  Charlotte. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  the 
peninsula,  rise  either  in  Georgia  or  in  Alabama,  The  most  eastern  is 
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the  Suwanee  River,  which  rises  in  Georgia  with  two  branches,  the 
Alapaha  and  Suwauee,  which  unite  in  Florida  and  fall  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
after  a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Suwanee  has  only  6  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  Farther  west  is  the 
Ocklockonn.ee,  which  also  rises  in  Georgia :  it  falls  iuto  Ocklockonnee 
Bay  at  the  head  of  Appalachee  Bay  after  a  course  of  about  125  miles. 
Farther  west  is  the  Appalachicola,  the  largest  river  of  Florida.  Its 
principal  branch,  the  Chatahoochee,  rises  near  35°  N.  lat.,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
and  runs  first  south-west  and  then  south,  in  which  direction  it  enters 
Florida,  receiving  on  its  boundary  the  Flint  River,  which  rises 
between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.,  and  flows  210  miles  before  it  joins  the 
Chatahoochee.  The  united  river  is  called  Appalaehicola,  which  flows 
nearly  due  south  about  75  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  in  all  its  extent.  The  basin  drained  by  the 
Appalachicola  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated  at  nearly  20,000  square 
miles.  West  of  the  Appalachicola  are  the  Choctawhatchee,  the 
Escambia,  and  several  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  have  their  source 
in  Alabama,  and  flow  in  a  generally  southern  course  through  Florida 
to  their  outlet  in  Choctawhatchee,  and  Pensacola  bays.  The  Perdido  is 
a  small  river,  and  only  remarkable  as  the  western  boundary  between 
Florida  and  Alabama. 

Florida  has  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
are  in  the  swampy  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Some  of  these  lakes 
are  of  great  depth,  and  appear  to  receive  perennial  supplies  from 
subterranean  springs.  The  Lake  of  Macaco  (between  26°  and  27° 
N.  lat.)  is  the  most  southern,  and  also  the  most  extensive;  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  25  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  but  after  the  rains  have 
set  in,  it  is  greatly  increased  in  size.  The  Eustace  and  Simmons  lakes 
are  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Lake  George,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  the  St.  John's  River,  is  18  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wide ;  the  depth  of  its  water  is  on  an  average  12  feet.  In  the  west 
are  the  Mickasuckee,  which  is  12  miles  long,  the  Wakulla,  the 
Jackson,  and  the  Iinonia.  In  the  districts  where  the  limestone 
formation  prevails  there  are  also  numerous  lakes;  but  they  are 
generally  of  small  extent. 

Florida  is  not  well  provided  with  roads.  In  the  south  the  military 
roads  are  almost  the  only  means  of  land  communication.  In  the 
north  several  good  coach  roads  have  been  constructed.  The  only 
railways  yet  completed  are  the  St.  Joseph's,  28  miles,  and  the  St.Mark's 
and  Tallahassee,  26  miles  long.  Several  others  of  greater  magnitude 
have  however  been  projected,  as  well  as  a  ship  canal,  or,  according  to 
another  plan,  a  railway  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  some  of  these  projects  will  be  earned  into 
execution. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productiom. — The  climate  of  Florida  is  very 
mild,  and  in  the  southern  districts  hot.  The  average  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  state  is  about  73°  and  the  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  is  said  nowhere  to  exceed  25°.  South  of  28° 
N.  lat.  snow  is  unknown,  and  frost,  though  occasional,  is  rare.  The 
temperature  of  this  tract  approaches  that  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
summer  the  thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84°  and  88°,  and 
in  July  and  August  even  to  94°  Fahr.  The  east  side  of  the  peninsula 
is  warmer  than  the  west,  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  At  the  equinoxes,  especially 
in  autumn,  rain  falls  abundantly  every  day  from  11  to  4  o'clock 
for  several  weeks.  At  this  period  strong  gales  are  frequent.  The 
climate  of  Key  West  and  some  of  the  other  large  keys  is  said  to  be 
as  equable  as  that  of  Cuba,  and  equally  grateful  to  the  invalid :  the 
difference  of  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is 
only  11  degrees. 

The  entire  peninsula  is  of  alluvial  formation.  The  whole  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  is  of  sand  and  clay  resting  on  calcareous 
rocks,  which  crop  out  in  the  north  and  west,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  a 
crumbling  limestone.  This  limestone  is  in  many  places  cut  through 
by  springs  and  subterranean  streams,  which  form  cavities  from  a  few 
yards  to  several  acres  in  extent,  locally  designated  'sinks.'  The 
soil  over  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  state  is  naturally  indifferent, 
or  poor  and  stubborn.  The  most  fertile  portions  are  in  the  central 
districts  by  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  along  the  water- 
courses. Westward  it  becomes  poorer ;  but  the  strip  of  land  along 
;he  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  more  productive.  Yet, 
though  so  much  of  the  soil  is  thus  naturally  indifferent,  the  warmth 
and  humidity  in  a  great  measure  compensate,  and  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist  are  rewarded  by  rich  and  varied  crops. 

The  vegetation,  both  natural  and  cultivated,  is  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  that  of  a  tropical  climate.  Over  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  extend  vast  forests  of  pine  with  little  underwood ;  the 
nummocks  are  covered  with  red,  live,  and  water  oaks,  mahogany, 
palmetto,  dogwood,  magnolia,  &c. ;  and  in  many  parts  the  swamps 
ind  barrens  abound  with  majestic  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  cypresses. 
The  exportation  of  timber  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of 
Florida. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants,  increasing  importance  is  being  attached 
;o  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  Sea-Island  or  long-staple  cotton  being,  it 
s  said,  now  produced  in  Florida  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina. 
The  sugar-cane  succeeds  well  in  all  the  maritime  parts  :  the  quantity 
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rained  in  1950  (5,752,000  lb».)  was  nearly  ten  times  as  preat  as  in  1340  ! 
(275.81 7  HWL);  the  increase  in  the  cotton  raised  in  the  same  yew  was  i 
aotqnite  50  per  cent.    Tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  Sisil  hem; 
Zmlsnd  flax,  maize  and  other  crain«,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 
are  successfully  cultivated.     The  cochineal  cactus  is  indigenous.     The 
frniU  an  exceedingly  numerous,  and  form  valuable  article*  of  export : 
among  those  meet  railed  are  oranges,  which  flourish  excellently  and 
are  <>f  fine  flavour,  lemon*,  shaddocks,  limes,  olives,  grapes,  pine- 
apple*, and  all  kinds  of  melons. 

Orer  the  extensive  grassy  prairies,  or  savannahs,  immense  herds  of 
cattle  constantly  roam,  requiring  and  receiving  no  care  from  th'-ir 
owners  either  in  summer  or  winter.  Swine  likewise,  throughout  the 
liner  part  of  the  state,  find  for  themselves  abundant  food  in  the 
roots  and  mast  of  the  country.  Game  is  mid  to  be  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Besides  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  curlews  are  abundant.  Alligators  and 
snakes  are  numerous.  Turtle  and  a  great  vnriety  of  fish  arc  extremely 
plentiful  all  round  the  coast,  and  about  the  keys ;  and  an  equally 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  the  delicious  soft-shelled  turtle, 
is  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  the  interior.  Sponges 
abound  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  and  form  a  profitable  branch  of 
trade. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  with  timber,  are  the 
staple  exports.  In  1850  the  number  of  farms  under  cultivation  in 
the  state  was  4804.  The  extent  of  improved  lands  was  349,049  acres, 
<>f  unimproved  lands,  1,248,240  acres,  which  together  were  valued  at 
6,323,109  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops  in  1850 
was  as  follows :— Wheat,  1027  bushels;  rye,  1152  bushels;  maize, 
1,996,809  bushels;  oats,  66,586 bushels;  potatoes, 7828 bushels  ;  sweet 
potatoes,  757,226  bushels ;  rice,  1,075,090  Ibs. ;  sugar,  2,7.10,000  Ibs., 
and  racial-sen,  852,898  gallons;  tobacco,  998,614 Ibs. ;  ginned  cotton, 
18,052,400 Ibs. ;  peas  and  beans,  185,859  bushels;  hay,  2510  tons. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  1280  dollars;  and  of  market- 
garden  product*,  8721  dollars.  Very  little  wine  is  made. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  state  in  1850  was  10,848  ;  a=ses  and 
mules,  5002 ;  milch-cows,  72,876 ;  working  oxen,  5794  ;  other  cattle, 
182,415;  sheep,  28,811;  swine,  209,453.  The  products  of  animals 
were  thus  returned  :— Wool,  23,247  Ibs.  (in  1840,  7285  Ibs.);  butter, 
371,498  Ibs.;  cheese,  18,01 5  Ibs. ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  during 
the  year,  514,685 dollars;  silk-cocoons,  6 Ibs.;  bees'-wax  and  honey, 
18,971  Ibs. 

Manufacture*,  Commeree,  <tc. — Florida  is  an  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial state  ;  the  manufactures  are  small  in  value,  being  merely  of 
such  articles  as  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  population  render 
indispensable.  None  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
have  been  introduced  here,  the  manufactured  goods  required  being 
brought  from  the  manufacturing  states  and  exchanged  for  agricultural 
produce.  Even  ship-building,  though  this  is  a  commercial  state,  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  its  industry ;  the  only  vessel 
built  in  Florida  in  1852  being  one  schooner  of  80  tons  burden.  In 
1850  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing  to  the 
value  of  500  dollars  and  upwards  was  121.  The  total  capital  invested 
in  manufactures  was  1,209,107  dollars;  the  value  of  raw  material 
used,  fuel  consumed,  &c.,  was  412,030  dollars;  value  of  products, 
962,114  dollars;  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  was  1112 
males  and  80  females.  The  '  home-made  manufactures '  were  valued 
at  75,582  dollar*. 

Florida  has  a  very  considerable  foreign  export  trade,  but  its  coasting 
trade  is  much  larger:  of  the  cotton  exported  in  1851,  70,547  bales 
were  sent  direct  to  foreign  ports,  while  111,532  bales  were  sent 
coast-wire  ;  and  the  other  staples  are  said  to  bear  a  like  proportion. 
The  foreign  exports  however  appear  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  value  : 
in  1852  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  foreign  ports 
was  2,511,976  dollars;  in  1845  it  was  1,514,745  dollars.  The  dire.-t 
foreign  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  regularly  decreasing  :  in  1S42 
they  were  176,980  dollars,  while  in  1852  they  were  only  80,71 8  dollar*. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  the  state  are  cleared  from  Appala- 
ebioola,  which  is  likewise  the  outlet  for  eastern  Alabama  ami  tlic 
•oath-west  of  Georgia,  their  produce  being  brought  down  the  river  in 
steamer'.  The  shipping  entered  at  all  the  ports  in  the  state  in  1850 
•mounted  to  1T.980  tons,  of  which  10,462  tons  were  foreign.  The 
•mount  of  shipping  cleared  amounted  to  22,156  tons,  of  which  12,134 
tons  were  foreign.  The  total  shipping  owned  in  the  state  amounted 
to  11,272  tons,  of  which  2185  tons  were  navigated  by  steam. 

IHrlrioiu,  Tovta,  *r.— Florida  is  divided  into  28  counties.  Talla- 
hassee is  the  capital  of  the  state,  but  Key  West  and  Pensacola  are  the 
Urgent  and  most  commercial  towns,  and  8t  Augustine  is  the  oldest. 
There  are  few  other  places  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice 
here  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850:— 

Tattahautt,  the  capital  of  Florida,  stands  on  elevated  ground,  some 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ocklockonneo,  in  30°  28'  N  lat 
84"  86'  W.  long.,  distant  8»«  miles  8.W.  by  8.  from  Washington  in  a 
direct  line:  population,  1891.  The  city  WM  founded  and  settled  in 
1824  on  its  site  being  selected  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the  state.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several 
public  squares.  Its  public  buildings  an  the  state  house,  court-house, 
market-housc,  United  States  land-office,  jail,  three  churches,  tad  an 


academy.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here  weekly.  In  winter  it 
is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  its 
climate.  It  is  connected  with  St.  Mark's,  its  port  in  Ocklockonnee 
Bay,  by  a  railway  26  miles  long.  A  good  mill-stream  runs  close  by 
the  town. 

Key  Wat,  stands  on  the  key  of  the  same  name,  in  24°  32'  X.  lat, 
81*  48'  W.  long.,  480  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Tallahassee:  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  slaves,  1948.  The  town  has  grown  up  entirely 
within  the  last  25  years,  but  is  now  the  largest  in  the  stn> 
contains  the  usual  county  building*,  a  district-court  which  has  cogni- 
sance of  all  cases  of  wrecks  and  other  shipping  disasters,  a  spacious 
marine  hospitnl,  fmir  clmrchen,  and  a  county  orphan  school.  As 
already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  dependent  on  wrecking,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
trade,  and  sponge  collecting  and  mil-making  are  considerable  sources 
of  profit.  Steamers  to  Hie  Havannah  call  here.  The  shipping 

raging  to  Key  West  in  1850  amounted  to  6766  tons,  of  whi 
vessels  of  1539  tons  belonged  to  wreckers    The  climate  of  Key  West 
is  considered  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  invalids. 

Ptntatola,  the  capital  of  Escambia,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
Pensacola  Bay,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  176  miles  W. 
from  Tallahassee  :  population,  2164.  The  city  is  built  on  a  slightly 
elevated  sandy  plain,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  there  are  two  public  squares.  It  contains  two  churches  and  the 
usual  county  buildings.  Pensacola  is  the  principal  port  of  the  state, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
district  in  1850  amounted  to  1794  tons.  Convenient  wharfs  have 
been  constructed  for  the  shipping.  About  midway  between  the  city 
and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  United  States  navy-yard,  con- 
taining a  dry-dock  and  various  workshops  and  officers'  buildings,  and 
occupying  altogether  an  "8X68  of  nearly  80  acres.  About  a  mile 
below  are  the  naval  hospital,  and  the  Harraneas  barracks.  On  two 
small  islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  are  two  forts  and  a 

A.  Aitguttint,  situated  on  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast,  about  2 
miles  from  the  Atlantic,  nnd  1 70  miles  E.  by  8.  from  Tallahassee, 
population,  1984,  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  Union,  having  I'.-en 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 564.  It  has  an  appearance  of  antiq  uity 
unusual  in  the  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  its  inhabitants  like 
to  call  it  the  '  ancient  city.'  The  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses, 
irregularly  placed,  are  mostly  of  two  stories,  the  upper  story  being 
of  wood  and  projecting  over  the  lower  which  is  of  stone.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  town  is  the  large  public  square  which  fronts 
the  sound,  and  around  which  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  the  for:  ii  and 

French  population.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  very  handsome 
edifice ;  there  are  three  other  churches,  the  usual  county  buiMings, 
barracks,  and  a  fort.  St.  Augustine  is  much  frequented  by  invalids 
from  the  northern  states. 

Appalactiimla  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  one  mile  square,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Appalachicola  River,  at  the  entrance  to  Appalacliee 
Bay,  62  miles  S.W.  from  Tallahassee.  It  is  a  port  town  with  a 
considerable  coasting  trade ;  and  in  1850  possessed  steamers  amount- 
ing to  2050  tons  burden,  all  engaged  in  navigating  the  Appalachian!*. 
River.  In  the  foreign  trade  there  cleared  in  the  same  year  17,i:J2 
tons,  and  entered  12,196  tons.  Jaclxonvillc,  the  capital  of  Puvall 
county,  on  the  left  bank  and  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  162  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Tallahassee :  population, 
1045.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  building.",  and  carries  on 
a  good  trade  with  the  interior,  whence  large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
brought  to  Jacksonville  for  shipment  The  river  is  here  above  a 
mile  wide.  The  town  ia  much  frequented  by  invalids  from  the  north. 
Miami,  on  Key  Biscayne  Bay,  is  another  flourishing  village,  the  resort 
of  persons  of  delicate  health.  Pilatlea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St 
John's  River,  178  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tallahassee,  is  a  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  place  for  the  re-shipment  of  goods  from  the  1'pp  r  St.  .l.ihn's 
and  Ocklawaha  river*.  It  has  regular  steam-boat  communication 
with  Savannah  and  Charleston.  As  the  chief  port  for  tlio  export  of 
the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  of  the  St  John's  cane-brake  marshes,  it  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Garmmeni,  Judicature,  il't. — The  right  of  voting  belongs  to  all 
free  white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  for  two 
years  in  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the  county  where  they  offer  to 
vote.  The  legislative  body,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  con*i 
a  senate  of  19  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  consisting  of 
40  members,  who  are  elected  biennially.  The  governor,  who  has  a 
qualified  veto  on  all  votes  of  the  legislature,  is  elected  for  four  \ 
his  salary  is  1500  dollars.  No  officer  in  a  banking  company,  while 
he  is  serving  in  the  bank  or  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  is  eligible 
for  the  office  of  governor,  senator,  or  representative :  nor  con  a  duellist, 
or  second  in  a  duel,  hold  any  office  under  the  state. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  amounts  to  about  60,000  dollar-",  the 
expenditure  is  somewhat  legs.  Florida,  according  to  the  '  State 
Returns,'  under  'public  debt1  has  'absolute  debt  none;  contingent 
debt,  none.'  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  these  govern'. 
returns  the  repudiating  states,  of  which  Florida  is  one,  altogether 
omit  the  repudiated  debt  Before  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  Florida  had  contracted  a  very  considerable  public  debt;  but  it 
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now  not  only  refuses  to  pay  either  debt  or  interest,  but  even  to 
admit  its  liability  to  pay  either,  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  ia  not 
recognised  in  the  state  constitution.  The  assessed  value  of  all  re;il 
and  personal  property  in  the  btate  in  1850  was  22,784,837  dollars. 
The  state  militia  is  composed  of  12,122  men,  of  whom  620  are  com- 
missioned officers. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  and  of  circuit-courts  presided  over 
by  four  judges;  all  the  justices  and  judges  have  salaries  of  2000 
dollars  a  year  each.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  last  General  Assembly,  the 
election  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  judges  of  the 
circuit-courts  ia  to  be  given  to  the  people. 

Florida  is  but  badly  provided  with  schools,  though  the  state 
possesses  ample  school-funds.  There  is  no  college  or  professional 
school.  The  total  number  of  public  schools  in  1850  was  69,  the 
number  of  scholars  1878 :  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  state  attending  school  in  the  year  was  4746.  Among  religious 
sects  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  aud  next  to  them  the 
Baptists  :  in  1850  the  Methodists  had  87  churches,  affording  accom- 
modation for  20,015  persona;  the  Baptists  56  churches,  with  accom- 
modation for  11,985  ;  Presbyterians  16  churches,  with  accommodation 
for  5900;  Episcopalians  10  churches,  with  accommodation  for  3810; 
Roman  Catholics  5  churches,  with  accommodation  for  1850 ;  other 
sects  3  churches,  with  accommodation  for  140Q  persons.  Ten  news- 
papers, circulating  319,800  copies  annually,  are  published  in  the  state. 

ffitlory. — Florida  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512 ;  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  was  formed  in  1564  at  St.  Augustine,  which 
town  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest  European  settlement 
on  the  North  American  continent,  except  those  on  the  Mexican 
isthmus.  The  Spaniards  kept  possession  of  Florida  till  1763,  when  it 
waa  ceded  to  England.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and 
remained  in  their  hands  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1819  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  Florida, 
and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  1821.  The  Spanish 
government  however  was  not  inclined  to  cede  the  country;  but  the 
feebleness  to  which  it  was  then  reduced  rendered  it  incapable  of  any 
resistance,  and  in  1821  Florida  was  taken  possession  of  by  General 
Jackson,  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  population  nearly  all  left  the  country  upon  its  cession.  Since 
its  possesaioa  by  the  United  States  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Florida  was  the  war  which  in  1835  broke  out  between  the 
Seminole  Indians,  who  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  American  settlers.  This  war  was  protracted  until  1842,  when 
the  Indiana  were  forced  to  succumb,  and  were  nearly  all  transferred 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  few  Indians  then  permitted  to  remain 
have  been  lately  removed  westward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white 
settlements.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state  in  1845. 

FLUKIS,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying  between  8°  and 
9°  S.  lat.,  120'  and  123°  E.  long.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  about  35  miles.  The  surface  of 
the  island  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are 
several  high  volcanic  mountains,  from  one  of  which  there  was  an 
eruption  in  1810.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  products.  Sandal-wood, 
bees'-wax,  horses,  and  slaves  are  exported  to  Singapore.  The  principal 
port,  Ende",  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island :  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour.  Larantuka,  a  town  on  the  east  side,  on  the  straits  of  Laran- 
tuka,  in  8°  45'  S.  lat.,  123°  E.  long.,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  have  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  natives  to  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  island 
in  possession  of  Europeans.  Elide  was  formerly  subordinate  to  the 
Dutch  presidency  at  Coopang  in  the  island  of  Timor ;  but  in  1812  the 
Bugis  inhabitants  succeeded  in  expelling  all  Europeans.  The  coast  is 
mostly  colonised  by  Bugis  and  Malays,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited 
by  aborigines,  a  dark  curly-headed  race,  who  resemble  the  Papuas  of 
New  Guinea.  The  island  gives  name  to  the  Strait  of  Floris,  which 
separates  it  from  the  islands  of  Solor  and  Adenar  on  the  east. 

FLOTTA.     [ORKNEY  ISLANDS.] 

FLOUR,  ST.     [CANTAL.] 

FLUSHING  (Vliasinrjen),  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland,  is  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lestuary  of  the  West  Schelde,  the  passage  of  which  it 
defends.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  moles,  which  break  the  force  of 
the  sea,  and  beyond  these  are  two  canals  which  enter  the  town,  in  the 
interior  of  which  they  form  two  perfectly  secure  basins ;  one  of  them 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  the 
largest  ships  of  war.  The  town  has  extensive  dockyards  and  a  hand- 
some town-hall.  Flushing  came  into  possession  of  the  French  in  1795, 
and  was  much  used  by  them  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  fleets. 
The  batteries  by  which  the  port  is  defended  command  to  a  great 
extent  the  south  entrance  to  the  Schelde.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  population  is  about  8000.  It  was  besieged  in  1809  by  the 
English  expedition  under  Lord  Chatham,  well  known  as  the  '  Wal- 
cheren expedition,'  and  was  taken,  but  evacuated  very  shortly  after, 
the  port  and  town  having  been  much  damaged  by  the  English. 
Flushing  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  board.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
able foreign  trade. 


FOCHABERS.     [ELGINSHIRE.] 

FOGGIA.     [CAHTANATA.] 

FOGO.     [CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.] 

FOHR,  a  Danish  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  the  western  part 
of  Schleswig,  about  25  miles  in  area.  It  is  divided  into  Osterland- 
fo'hr,  which  forms  part  of  Schleswig,  and  contains  the  port  of  Wyk, 
54°  43'  N.  lat.,  8°  40'  E.  long.,  500  feet  long,  112  feet  broad,  and  10 
feet  deep,  which  has  a  bathing  establishment ;  and  Westerlaudfo'hr, 
which  forms  part  of  North  Jutland.  The  islanders  are  engaged  in 
navigation,  fishery,  and  woollen-stocking  manufactures.  Oysters  are 
exported  to  Hamburg.  The  Schleswig  part  of  the  island  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2650,  and  the  part  belonging  to  Jutland  2100  inhabitants. 

FOIX,  the  name  of  a  town  and  former  county  of  France.  The 
town  is  noticed  under  ARIEGE,  of  which  department  it  is  the  capital. 
The  county  was  in  ancient  times  partly  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcse 
Tectusages,  and  partly  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  the  Consoranni. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Carcassonne,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Roger  I.,  count  of  Carcassonne,  who  divided  his  estates 
between  his  family,  it  became,  about  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century, 
a  separate  jurisdiction,  which  fell  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  sou  of 
Roger.  The  separate  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  erected  into  the 
county  of  Foix.  Gaston  IV.,  count  of  Foix,  came  into  possession  (by 
inheritance  from  his  father-in-law)  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  county  of  Foix,  thus  united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Navarre,  fell  to  the  crown  of  France  upon  the  accession  of  Henri  IV. 
in  1582. 

The  county  of  Foix  was  small :  its  greatest  extent  was  from  north- 
by-east  to  south-by-east  about  50  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about 
35  miles.  It  was  bounded  E.,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  Languedoc ;  W.  by 
the  district  of  Couserans  ;  and  S.  by  the  crests  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
territory  thus  described  is  watered  by  the  Ariege,  which  runs  through 
it  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  chief  towns  were  Foix 
aud  Pamiers.  The  county  is  now  included  in  the  department  of 
Ariege,  under  which  head  the  nature  and  products  of  the  county  are 
described.  [ARIEGE.] 

FOKIEN.     [Cms*.] 

FOKZAN.     [MOLDAVIA.] 

FdLDVAR.     [HUNGARY.] 

FOLEMBRAY.     [AISNE.] 

FOLESHILL,  anciently  termed  FOLKESHUL,  Warwickshire,  a 
small  manufacturing  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Foleshill,  is  situated  in  52°  26'  N.  lat.,  1°  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Warwick,  aud  94  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Foleshill  in  1S51  was  7810. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese 
of  Worcester.  Foleshill  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  17,667  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
18,528.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  weaving  ribands  for 
manufacturers  in  Coventry.  Besides  the  parish  church  and  a  chapel 
of  ease,  there  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
other  Dissenters. 

FOLKESTONE,  Kent,  a  market-town,  member  of  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Dover,  bathing-place,  and  sea-port,  in  the  pariah  of  Folkestone, 
ia  situated  on  the  south-eaatern  coast,  in  51°  5'  N.  lat.,  1°  11'  E.  long.  ; 
distant  15  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Canterbury,  70  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  83  miles  by  the  South-Eastern  railway.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Folkestone  in  1851  was  6726.  The  town 
is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury. 

Folkestone  was  at  an  early  period  a  place  of  importance.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  entrenchments  on  a  high  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  Romans  had  a  tower.  A  monastery  which 
anciently  stood  here  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  A  caatle  erected 
by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Normans,  has  been 
almost  wholly  swept  away,  with  the  cliff  on  which  it  stood,  by  the 
gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  public  buildings  of  Folkestone 
include  the  market-house  and  guildhall,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few 
years  since.  The  parish  church  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  early 
English  date,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  Christ  church, 
built  and  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  consecrated  in  1850. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Public  Grammar  school,  British  and 
Infant  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  the  Harveian  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  opening  of  the  South-Eastern  railway,  the  establishment  of  the 
steam-packet  service  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  on  the  French 
coast,  and  the  erection  of  Folkestone  into  a  custom-house  station,  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  improvement  of  this  port.  In 
custom-house  receipts  alone  the  increase  has  been  from  40082.  in  the 
year  1847  to  101,8562.  in  the  year  1851.  On  31st  December  1853  there 
were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Folkestone,  7  vessels  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  137  tons,  and  7  vessels  of  900  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  305  sailing  vessels  of 
30,350  tons,  and  431  steam-vessels  of  64,781  tons  aggregate  burden ; 
and  there  cleared  9  sailing  vessels  of  719  tons,  and  429  steam- 
j  vessels  of  64,638  tons.  Folkestone  Harbour  has  received  consider- 
able extension  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a  fine  pier  has  been 
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FOUKAH. 


eonstruoted  :  a  battery  protect*  the  town.  The  work*  of  the  South- 
Eastern  rmilwmy  along  the  coast  are  of  considerable  magnitude, 
including  at  Folkestone  a  magnificent  viaduct  across  the  valley  in 
which  the  town  stands.  The  sandi  are  well  adapted  for  bathing,  *nd 
the  place  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  visitors.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  the  fishing  on  the  coast.  The  market-day  is 
Saturday;  a  lair  is  held  on  June  28th.  Folkestone  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  a  native  of  Folkestone. 

(Hasted.    Kent;    Stock,    FoUkatone  Onide  ;    Communication  from 

/WfcMfOM.) 

-  DI.    [LATCRO,  TERRA  ni.] 

POHTAIltKBLBAU,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dUement  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  is  situated  in  48"  24'  28* 
N.  lat,  2*  42'  IS"  E.  long.,  on  the  high  road  and  railway  from  Paris 
to  Lyon,  37  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  the  former  city,  and  had  8278 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  There  was  a  palace  or  royal  residence 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  the  time  of  Louis  VII.,  who  had 
erected  in  1169,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  house,  a  chapel,  which  waa 
dedicated  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  during  his 
stay  in  France.  The  spot  was  a  favourite  one  both  with  Philippe 
Anguste  and  with  St.  Louis,  who  founded  here  an  hospital  and  two 
chapels.  Francois  I.  caused  a  magnificent  chateau  to  be  erected  here 
by  the  architect  and  painter  Primaticcio  ;  and  this  structure  has  been 
further  embellished  by  the  taste  or  extravagance  of  succeeding  princes. 
The  kings  Philippe  the  Fair,  Henri  III.,  and  Louis  XIII.  were  born 
here,  and  the  first  of  the  three  died  here.  It  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Henri  IV.,  who  made  great  improvements  in  the  palace 
and  the  park  ;  and  here  his  daughter,  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  made  her  abode.  Louis  XIII.,  Ron  and  successor  of 
Henri  IV.,  was  born  in  Fontainebleau,  where  also  Louis  XIV.  spent 
part  of  his  youth.  The  building  was  completed  in  this  last  monarch's 
rei;n.  Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden,  after  her  abdication,  resided 
here,  and  has  imparted  to  the  place  a  sad  celebrity  by  the  death  of 
her  secretary,  Honaldeschi,  whom  she  ordered  to  be  executed  in  a 
gallery  of  the  chAteau.  Here,  in  1685,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  signed;  and  here,  in  the  following  year,  the  great 
Condd  died.  Louis  XV.  was  married  to  Haria  Leczinski  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  1724  ;  and  his  son,  the  dauphin,  died  in  the  same  chamber  in 
which  the  great  L'ondc1  ended  his  glorious  career.  After  the  first 
French  revolution  the  palace  was  occupied  by  the  military  school, 
afterwards  transferred  to  St-Cyr,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  neglect 
and  disrepair  till  it  was  completely  restored  by  Napoleon  I.  to  its 
original  splendour  and  destination  as  a  royal  residence.  In  this  palace 
Pope  Pius  VII.  lived  for  eighteen  months  a  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  I.  ;  and  here  Napoleon  himself  took  final  leave  of  his 
guards  and  signed  his  act  of  abdication  of  the  throne  of  France  in 
1814.  From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  L  the  palace  was  again  neg- 
lected and  almost  forgotten,  till  1830,  when  it  was  put  into  a  slate  of 
complete  repair  by  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  present  emperor  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  III.,  occasionally  resides  at  Fontainebleau. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Foutaincbleau, 
and  is  well  built,  with  handsome,  wide,  and  straight  streets.  The 
town  has  a  college,  two  fine  cavalry  barracks,  several  other  remark- 
able edifices,  a  Chateau  d'Eau,  or  ornamental  waterworks,  containing 
ft  reservoir  fed  by  a  spring,  the  waters  of  which  supply  the  different 
fountains  and  basins  of  the  royal  palace  ;  the  hospitals  founded  by 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Madame  de  Hontespan  ;  and  the  public  baths 
and  library.  Near  the  south  entrance  to  the  town  there  is  an  obelisk, 
erected  in  1786  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  children  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette.  The  palace  has  six  court-yards,  each  of  which  is 
nearly  or  quite  surrounded  with  buildings.  There  are  three  principal 
entrances  to  it 

The  park  and  gardens  are  in  a  style  of  magnificence  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  palace  :  they  are  adorned  with  a  canal  and  cascade 
(nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  above  120  feet  wide),  with 
several  smaller  canals,  a  variety  of  jets  d'eau,  and  with  statues  in  bronze 
and  marble.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  was  made  in  this  park  by  Lecomte  on  the  16th  of  April  1846. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  contains  40,620  acres,  or  nearly  64 
square  miles  ;  it  surrounds  on  nearly  every  side  the  plain  on  which 

•  town  stands  :  its  surface  is  unequal  and  its  soil  sandy,  interspersed 

rjth  Mocks  of  granite,  which  are  quarried  for  the  pavement  of  Paris. 

,t  is  pierced  by  a  great  number  of  fine  avenues,  and  presents  much 

ptctunwqne  beauty  and  many  extensive  and  charming  views.    The 

forest  contains  a  great  quantity  of  game  :  wild  boars  are  numerous. 

(IHc'wnnairt  de  la  Prance.) 

FONTAINE  L'EVEQUK.    [HAIKACLT] 
PEXAY.     [Vtsufet] 

FOXTENOY.     [HAIXAH.T.I 

;  KIJABIA.    [BABQUK  PHOVIXCIS.] 

l'>MKVI!Ai  IT.    [MAISMT-LOIRI.J 

FOI«  AI.i^riKR.    [Atpra,  BAJSBEB.]    ' 


FORD.      [NoRTIlt-MBERLAKD.] 

FOKI)  ANI)  HII,TOX.     (in  miAii.] 


KOKMIAM,  <;ilEAT. 
roRDINQBRIDOE,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Fordingbridgc,  jg  situated  on  the 


right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  50*  56'  N.  lat,  1'  47'  W.  long. ; 
distant  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Southampton,  and  89  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Fording- 
bridge  in  1851  waa  3178.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Ibsley  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Win- 
chester. Fordingbridge  Poor-Law  Union  contains  9  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  23,907  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6143. 

At  Fordingbridge  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
town  was  once  of  greater  extent  than  at  present  Besides  the  parish 
church,  which  is  a  fine  building,  restored  a  few  years  back,  there 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiats,  Independents,  and  Quakers; 
National  and  British  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  and 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  are  manufactures  of 
Hail-cloth  and  of  bed-ticking.  Tho  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  fair. 

(Warner,  Hampthirt ;  Communication  from  Pordingbridae,) 

FORDW1CH.     [KENT.] 

FOREHOE,  a  hundred  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Forehoe 
hundred  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundreds  of  Taverham  and  Eyuaford  ; 
E.  by  the  hundred  of  Humbleyard ;  S.  by  the  hundreds  of  Shropham 
and  Depwade  :  and  W.  by  the  hundreds  of  Mitford  and  Way  laud.  It 
comprises  24  parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,397  acres,  and  a  pup 
in  1851  of  13,897.  Forehoe  Union  contains  23  parishes,  with  an  area 
of  36,403  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,562. 

FOUENZA.     [BASIUCATA.] 

FOREZ,  a  county  in  France,  the  largest  of  the  three  subdivisions 
of  the  old  province  of  Lyonuaia.  It  was  for  the  most  part  compre- 
hended in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani ;  and  Feur,  or  Feurs,  one  of 
its  chief  towns,  was  the  Forum  Segusionorum  of  the  ancients— a  town 
of  some  importance,  and  probably  a  Roman  colony.  From  this 
town  the  district  derived  the  designation  of  Pagus  Foreusis,  whencu 
Forez.  It  was  comprehended,  in  the  division  under  Honoring,  in  the 
province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima,  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Burguudiana,  from  whose  dominion  it  passed  to  that 
of  the  Franks.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Bourgogue,  N.E.  by  Beau- 
jolais, E.  by  Lyonnais  Proper,  S.  by  Velay  and  Vivarais,  W.  by 
Auvergne,  and  N.W.  by  Bourbonnais.  The  territory  thus  defined 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and 
of  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  separate  that  valley  on  the  east  from 
Lyonnais  and  on  the  west  from  Auvergne.  It  comprehends  a  coal-field 
of  the  best  quality  in  France  :  produces  iron  and  lead,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture  :  St-Etienne,  the  Birmingham  of 
France,  is  within  its  limits.  It  produces  also  abundance  of  fir-timber 
and  excellent  turpentine ;  and  corn,  wine  of  good  quality,  and  excel- 
lent hemp.  It  is  watered  by  the  Loire  and  several  of  its  tributaries, 
and  extends  in  one  part  across  the  hills  on  the  east  side  down  to  the 
river  lihftne. 

The  district  of  Forez  was  subdivided  into  Haut-Forez,  capital 
Feurs ;  Bos- Forez,  capital  Moutbrison  ;  and  Uoanaais,  capital  Itoanne. 
It  is  now  comprehended  almost  entirely  in  the  department  of  Loire  ; 
a  small  portion  is  included  in  that  of  llauU-Loirc. 

Forez,  Beaujolais,  and  Lyounais  constituted  in  the  middle  ages  • 
county  which  was  rendered  hereditary  by  Guillaume,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  9th  century.  In  the  course  of  tinio 
Beaujolais  and  Lyonnais  became  separate  lordships;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  county  of  Forez  .came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bourbon,  and  was,  together  with  their  duchy,  united  to  the  crown. 

FORFAR,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  I. iiiyh 
and  market-town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  situated  in 
56°  40'  N.  lat,  2°  50'  W.  long.,  in  a  hollow  at  the  east  end  of  the 
valley  cf  Strathmore  and  near  a  small  lake,  which  formerly  inclosed 
the  town  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides.  It  is  54  miles  N.  by  E.  fr<  >ni 
Edinburgh  by  road,  and  76  miles  by  railway.  The  population  of  the 
burgh  in  1851  was  9311.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  11  councillors,  and  unites  with  Moutrose, 
Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Bcrvie  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  line  of  street  called  the 
High-street,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  which  is  crown  1  !>y 
Castle-street  near  its  centra.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  and 
roofed  with  gray  slates.  In  tuo  centre  of  the  town  are  the  < 
buildings,  containing  the  court-house  and  town-hall.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Tree  church,  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Episcopalians.  Forfar 
academy,  the  parish  school,  and  other  schools  amply  supply  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  the  burgh.  There  ore  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
public  library,  and  a  news-room.  The  county  jail  is  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Forfar  wa»  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  Anciently 
the  staple  trade  of  the  burgh  was  the  manufacture  of  'brogues',  or 
coarse  shoes.  At  present  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse 
sheetings  is  carried  on  in  workshops  in  the  dwellings  of  the  weavers. 
About  2500  hand-looms  ore  thus  employed. 

The  castle  of  Forfar  was  a  residence  of  several  of  the  aixi.nl 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  their  courts  and  parliaments.  The 
castle  stood  on  a  mount  of  about  50  feet  in  height,  on  the  east  »i'li>  »f 
Castle-street  The  summit  of  the  mount  is  now  occupied  by  an 
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ancient  market-cross.  On  a  peninsula  (at  one  time  an  island  in  the 
lake)  a  nunnery  anciently  stood,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  still  called  Margaret's  Inch. 
From  the  Inch  a  causeway  runs  westward  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  loch.  The  Loch  of  Forfar  abounds  with  perch  and  pike,  and 
has  a  few  trout.  It  also  affords  cover  for  wild  fowl.  lu  a  moor 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of 
a  trench,  believed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  Roman  encampment. 
Some  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Restenuet  are  within  the  parish.  Eight 
annual  fairs  for  eheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  held  in  the  town. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Communication  from  Pot-far.) 

FORFARSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
bounded  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  Perth- 
shire, W.  by  Perthshire,  N.  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  N.E.  by  Kincar- 
dineshire.  It  lies  between  56°  27'  and  56°  59'  N.  lat.,  2°  25'  and 
3°  23'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length  of  the  county  from  south  to  north 
in  a  straight  line  is  38  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  26  miles. 
Its  area  is  889  square  miles,  or  568,750  statute  acres,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  moor  and  mountain.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1851  was 
191,264.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Coast-line. — The  chief  towns  and  harbours  on  the  coast  are  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  and  Montrose,  the  former  situated  on  the  sestuary  of  the 
Tay,  and  the  latter  on  a  sandy  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk  River.  Between  the  Buddon  Ness  and  Montrose,  which  embraces 
nearly  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
line  of  sandstone  cliffs  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath 
to  the  Redhead,  and  containing  several  curious  marine  caves,  the 
most  of  which  open  only  to  the  sea,  while  a  few  are  accessible  from 
the  beach.  The  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  sea-coast  from 
Buddon  Ness  to  Arbroath  is  for  the  most  part  a  tract  of  sand,  though 
many  parts  of  it  are  of  considerable  fertility.  The  Basin  of  Montrose, 
a  shallow  pool  through  which  the  Esk  empties  itself  into  the  sea, 
contains  an  area  of  4  square  miles.  It  is  flooded  only  at  high  water. 
Broughty  Ferry  and  Carnoustie,  two  thriving  villages  on  the  coast, 
are  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing  :  the  fishing  villages  of  East  and 
West  Haven,  Auchmithie,  Usan,  and  Ferryden  are  inhabited  almost 
solely  by  fishermen.  Auchmithie  is  picturesquely  situated  among  the 
clittrt,  about  5  miles  E.  from  Arbroath.  Seaward,  about  13|  miles  E. 
from  the  Buddon  Ness  is  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse.  [BELL  ROCK.] 
The  other  lighthouses  on  the  coast  are  the  two  at  Buddon  Ness, 
which  with  the  two  lighthouses  at  Ferry -port-on-Craig  on  the  Fife  side 
of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  guide  ships  in  navigating  the  river. 

Surface. — There  are  four  natural  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the 
county  : — 1.  The  Grampian  district,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  north-western  half  of  the  county,  exhibits  a  tract  of  irregular 
mountain-ridges,  for  the  most  part  having  a  shallow  moorish  soil, 
covered  with  short  heath  and  large  tracts  of  peat-moss  ;  but  the  many 
valleys  by  which  they  are  intersected  are  fertile  and  picturesque. 
The  Grampians  are  here  called  the  '  Braes  of  Angus  : '  they  rise  in 
several  places  to  an  elevation  of  3400  feet,  and  exhibit  much  of  the 
scenery  of  an  alpine  country.  The  principal  valleys  are  Glen  Ma, 
Gleu  Prosen,  Glen  Clova,  Glen  Lethnot,  and  Glen  Esk.  2.  The  great 
valley  of  Strathmore,  which  extends  across  the  centre  of  the  county 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  In  it  are  the  towns  of  Cupar,  Forfar, 
and  Brechin.  Its  length  is  33  miles,  the  width  from  4  to  6  miles. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  with  streams,  plantations,  and 
villages.  3.  The  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Grampians, 
from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  on  the  coast  called  Redhead,  which  rises  to  about  1500 
feet  above  the  eea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  upwards  of  1400  feet 
high,  in  many  parts  covered  with  short  heath,  and  in  others  cultivated 
up  to  their  summits :  they  contain  several  fertile  valleys.  The  length 
of  this  district  is  about  30  miles,  its  width  from  3  to  6  miles.  4.  The 
maritime  district  is  included  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  Tay  and  the 
ocean,  and  extends  from  the  boundary  west  of  Dundee  to  the  hills 
about  7  miles  S.  from  Montrose,  varying  in  width  from  3  to  8  miles, 
and  sloping  gently  towards  the  shore  to  the  east  and  the  south.  This 
tract  is  generally  fertile,  under  high  cultivation,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  villages,  plantations,  farms,  and  villas.  Near  the  shore  of 
the  Tay  are  mounds  of  loose  sand,  containing  extensive  beds  of  sea- 
shells,  at  least  60  feet  higher  than  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Numerous  large  trees  found  in  the  mosses  and  marshy  ground 
indicate  that  formerly  the  lower  part  of  the  county  was  covered  with 
forests.  Some  of  the  Grampian  glens  are  partially  clothed  with  oak 
and  hazel  coppices  and  natural  birches;  others  are  covered  with 
thriving  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Plantations  are  confined  chiefly  to  thin  moorish  soils 
resting  on  clay  or  gravel.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills 
extensive  tracts  have  been  planted  with  forest-trees,  chiefly  larch,  oak, 
ash,  elm,  plane,  beech,  and  poplar. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — The  Grampians  are  composed  of — 1. 
Granite  of  various  qualities,  formed  of  crystallised  rhomboidal  felspars, 
commonly  intermixed  with  laminated  talc  or  mica.  In  the  cavities 
and  fissures  are  found  yellow  and  smoke-coloured  topazes  :  when  they 
are  white  they  are  named  rock-crystals.  Their  usual  form  is  that  of 
pentagonal  prisms,  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in  length.  2.  Next  to 
the  granite  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Grampians  is  composed  of 
fine-grained,  hard,  and  grayish  gneiss,  and  mica-schist.  This  is  always 


stratified ;  the  beds  lie  at  various  angles,  and  are  often  perpendicular. 
The  rock  is  of  a  lead  colour,  but  is  occasionally  brilliant  with  the 
mica,  which  covers  the  surface  of  its  plates.  Among  the  schistose 
rocks  are  veins  and  detached  masses  of  quartz,  frequently  of  a  red 
colour  from  the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small 
garnets,  varying  in  colour  from  a  faint  to  a  deep  crimson.  Porcelain- 
stone  is  abundant  on  some  of  the  Grampian  heights.  Its  colour  is 
generally  white,  inclining  to  gray,  or  reddish,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron.  Lead-mines  were  wrought  in  the  Grampian  range  above  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  have  yielded  l-64th  part  of  silver. 
Limestone  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  this  mountainous  district. 
At  Glenesk  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Cortachie  on  the 
South  Esk,  large  masses  of  jasper  are  imbedded  in  schistose  and 
micacious  rocks.  3.  The  third  component  of  the  Grampian  rocks  is 
porphyry.  It  occurs  in  broad  veins  contiguous  to  the  schistose  rocks, 
and  forms  numerous  hills,  is  generally  of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or 
whitish  colour,  and  is  interspersed  with  grains  of  quartz  and  rounded 
felspars.  The  transition  rocks,  lying  between  the  granite  and  fleetz, 
appear  on  the  declivities  of  the  Grampians  towards  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  They  consist  of  schistose-grauwacke  slate,  in  which 
occur  beds  of  slate,  spar,  and  elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  measuring 
30  feet  by  10  feet.  Greeustone,  basalt,  and  dark-coloured  limestone 
are  also  prevalent,  with  compact  felspar  in  extensive  beds  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  The  flootz  rocks  of  this  lower  district,  which  rest  upon 
the  transition  rocks,  present  much  variety  of  composition,  but  mcy 
all  be  referred  to  the  red-sandstone  formation.  This  sandstone  is 
often  fine-grained,  and  valuable  for  architectural  purposes.  It  is 
traversed  by  extensive  beds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone, 
basalt,  amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  felspar,  and  porphyry,  and  contains 
veins  of  heavy  spar,  and  traces  of  copper  ores.  Pearls  have  been  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  North  Esk. 

In  descending  from  the  Grampians  to  Strathmore  the  first  rock  that 
occurs  after  the  porphyry  is  a  coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or 
breccia.  It  is  sometimes  called  '  yolky  stone/  from  being  composed 
of  numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs,  which  are 
held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  hardness.  This  rock 
has  evidently  been  formed  from  fragments  detached  from  the  rocka 
above  described,  which,  in  their  progress  towards  their  present  posi- 
tion had  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  As  we  descend  along 
the  beds  of  the  streams  which  form  the  rivers  South  and  North  Esk, 
the  pudding-stone  graduates  into  rubble-stone,  which  is  of  a  brown  or 
red  colour,  and  consists  of  particles  of  sand  united  by  the  cement 
which  combines  the  pebbles  in  the  pudding-stone.  Lower  down,  this 
first  species  of  sandstone  graduates  iuto  one  which  is  softer,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  has  beds  of  red  clay  interposed  between  its  strata.  It 
consists  of  particles  of  silex  cemented  by  ferruginous  clay.  It  often 
occurs  in  lamina?,  or  slates,  fit  for  roofing,  and  is  easily  cut  with  the 
chisel.  Its  beds  frequently  contain  detached  yolks  or  rounded 
pebbles,  and  pudding-stone  is  often  found  with  it  in  alternate  beds. 
Shell-marl,  formed  from  the  exuviae  of  several  kinds  of  fresh-water 
shell-fish,  abounds  in  the  lakes  in  various  parts  of  Strathmore. 

The  mountain  ridges  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  are  composed  chiefly  of 
sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  lie  almost  horizontally  towards  tb» 
south,  and  decline  towards  the  north  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It  is  of 
various  colours — red,  brown,  gray,  white,  and  greenish.  Interposed 
between  these  strata  of  saudstoue  are  large  beds  of  the  yolky -stone, 
varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  rounded  stones 
imbedded  iu  this  species  of  rock  consist  of  white  and  red  quartz, 
jasper,  whinstone,  porphyry,  and  gray  and  red  granite,  all  combined 
with  a  ferruginous  sandy  cement.  The  superficial  stratum  of  this 
range  of  hills  is  formed  of  several  varieties  of  whinstone,  which 
appears  iu  the  various  forms  of  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  a 
cellular  stone  by  some  believed  to  be  volcanic  lava.  The  colour  varies 
also  from  red,  brown,  and  gray,  to  green,  dark  blue,  and  black.  All 
the  kinds  of  agate  and  onyx  enumerated  by  mineralogists  are  found 
on  these  hills.  Limestone  of  a  peculiar  structure  is  extensively 
wrought.  It  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of  various  colours 
cemented  together  in  a  crystallised  spar,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
mottled  marble.  Large  beds  of  clay  marl  occur  in  several  parts  of 
this  district  along  the  ravines  and  alluvial  bottoms.  On  the  south- 
east declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  are  large  quarries  of  sandstone  flags 
of  superior  quality  for  pavements,  steps,  tomb-stones,  &c.  Those 
which  split  off  from  half  an  iuch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  are  much 
used  for  roofing.  The  slabs  from  these  quarries  are  exported  from 
Arbroath  to  Leith,  London,  and  other  places.  Their  strata  form 
a  broad  continued  zone  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east 
side  of  the  county.  Lead  has  been  discovered  in  small  quantities, 
also  some  copper  ore. 

In  the  maritime  district  beds  of  red-sandstone,  including  rounded 
fragments  as  before,  occur  frequently  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
zone  of  sandstone  flags.  Veins  of  whin  and  porphyry  intersect  the 
sandstone,  and  form  numerous  hills.  Near  Moutrose  limestone  is 
extensively  wrought.  The  stratum  lies  deep,  and  is  25  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  stone  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  fine  grain.  Rock  and  clay 
marl  are  abundant  in  the  district  round  Montrose.  Numerous  large 
boulder  stones  of  Grampian  granite  lie  scattered  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  county,  and  shapeless  detached  masses  several  tons  in  weight, 
evidently  of  the  same  origin,  are  found  iu  the  Strathmore  and 
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district*.  Very  littlo  coal  U  found.  Peat,  bnuhwood, 
,  and  funo  are  used  for  fuel  by  tho  poor. 
ruyrapky,  Commumtcolioiu,  <t-e.  —  Formerly  there  were  few 
parallel  in  this  county  in  which  thare  wu  not  a  Uke.  Th«  number 
u  now  much  reduced.  Some  hare  been  drained  to  gain  arable  land, 
but  many  more  hare  been  wholly  or  partially  drained  that  the  marl 
found  in  the  bed*  of  the  Uke*  might  be  used  ai  manura.  The  prin- 
cipal which  remain  are  Loch  Lee,  in  the  Grampian*,  the  source  of  the 
North  E*k  Biver,  a  mile  in  length,  unbosomed  among  group*  of  lofty 
mountains  ;  Lentrathen  Loch,  a  beautiful  aheot  of  water  at  the  base 
of  the  Grampian  range,  nearly  circular,  and  a  mile  in  diameter  :  it  U 
inclosed  by  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  its  banks  present  some 
rare  botanical  plants  ;  and  the  Loch  of  Forfar.  Eastward  from 
Forfar  U  the  Loch  of  Reecobie,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  u  the  Loch  of  Balgavic*  abounding  in  waterfowl  All 
these  lake*  abound  in  pike,  perch,  and  eel*,  and  the  Highland  lakes 
also  contain  abundance  of  trout. 

The  following  are  the  princi|ial  riven,  or,  as  they  are  pmviucially 
••lied,  waters:—  the  .Vorf*  iii  (Gaelic  t'iey  Water)  issues  from 
Loch  Lee,  which  is  fed  by  mountain  streams  from  the  west.  Descend- 
ing in  a  winding  course  to  tho  east  and  south-east  it  receives  almost 
innumerable  mountain  torrents  until  at  Burn  it  becomes  the  northern 
boundary  lino  of  the  county,  when,  after  receiving  the  West  Water 
and  the  Water  of  Cruick,  it  flows  south-easterly  through  a  fertile 
district,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north  of  Montrose. 
No  part  of  this  stream  is  navigable.  The  South  &i  issues  from  the 
north-west  summits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  numerous 
mountain  streams  descend*  into  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where  it  is 
further  augmented  by  several  brooks  :  continuing  easterly  by  the 
town  of  Brechin  it  passes  through  the  Basin  of  Montrose  into  the  sea. 
On  several  of  its  falls  are  erected  flax  -spinning  mills,  and  other 
machinery.  Tho  Itla  rises  from  numerous  torrents  among  the 
Grampian  summit*  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county.  Its  course 
is  south-west  to  near  Buthven,  where  it  turns  off  to  join  the  Tay,  in 
Perthshire.  Like  the  North  Esk  at  Burn  in  escaping  from  the 
Grampians  it  has  worn  a  chasm  in  the  granite  rocks  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  perpendicular  ;  and  it  forms  cascades  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  One  ha*  a  clear  precipitous  fall  of  at  least  35  feet.  The 
bank*  are  very  steep  and  richly  wooded  for  several  miles,  and  the 
scenery,  at  the  junction  of  the  Melgam  Water  is  rendered  highly 
romantic  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortified  castle  of 
Airlie.  The  Dean,  Luuan,  Dighty,  and  other  smaller  streams  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  principal  roads  branch  off  from  Dundee  —  1,  to  Arbroalh, 
Montrose,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen  ;  2,  to  Forfar  and  Brechiu  ;  S,  to 
Cupar  Angus  and  westward.  These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  com- 
munication, are  kept  in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and 
wooden  bridges  across  the  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is  over 
the  North  K»k,  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Kincardine.  The 
railways  in  the  county  are  the  Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway, 
which  enters  Forfarshire  at  Cupar  Angus  and  joins  the  Aberdeen 
railway  through  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway  at  Forfar;  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway  i*  connected  with  the  Aberdeen  railway 
aid  all")  with  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway,  a  line  which  runs 
along  the  coast  from  Arbroath  to  Dundee,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  Dundee  and  Perth  railway  by  means  of  a  line  of  rails  carried 
alone  the  Docks  of  Dundee.  This  line  is  used  only  for  hone  haulage. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Northern  line,  from  Dundee  to  Edinburgh  through 
Fife,  is  connected  with  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line  at  Broughty 
Ferry.  A  communication  between  Dundee  and  the  Scottish  Midland 
Junction  railway  a  effected  by  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway, 
which  joins  the  Midland  line  at  Mcigle  in  Strathmore. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.  —  The  great  variety  of  elevation  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  of  climate.  On  the  highlands  among  the 
Grampians,  where  tho  mow  lies  on  the  summits  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  air  i*  generally  cold  and  piercing.  In  the  great 
midland  valley,  and  in  the  sheltered  part*  of  the  maritime  district,  the 
climate  i*  comparatively  mild  and  genial  On  the  coast  the  easterly 
and  south-west  winds  are  occasionally  very  severe.  The  heaviest  rains 
are  from  the  east  and  south-cast,  and  the  deepest  falls  of  *now  from 
the  north  and  north-east 

On  the  Grampian*  the  soil  is  a  thin  stratum  of  moorish  earth, 
through  which  the  rock  often  juts  from  a  subsoil  of  whitish  clay.  In 
the  glens  the  alluvial  soil  is  loose  and  friable,  having  a  predominance 
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In  the  lower  parts  cf  the  county  the  primary  soils  are  gcne- 
thin,  DHMsy,  and  encumbered  with  loose  stones.     The  primary 


soiU ion  the  sandstone  rocks  are  chiefly  tenacious  cUy,  naturally 
unproductive,  though  when  properly  wrought  producing  excellent 
crop,  of  wheat.  In  the  valley  of  Strathmore  the  soil,  are  all  alluvial, 
but  «ldomfcrtUe.  Some  part,  of  thb  valley  are  gravelly,  othen! 
exhibit a  .oil  of  barren  a«nd.  Fine  tracts  of  rich  black  and  brown 
vegetable  mould  occur  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  basin  or  lake  of 
Montros*-,  and  in  some  other  place*.  On  the  whole,  the  Grampian 
dUtrict  and  the  dechviti..  of  the  Sidlaw  Hill,  may  be  ^Hote 
fcnerally  covered  with  coarse  cUy  and  moor  pasture ;  and  all  the 
tower  land*  have  partly  retentive  subsoils,  and  portly  alluvial  soil*. 
Along  the  coast,  north  of  Montrose,  between  Arbroath  and 
DwHiee,  around  the  latter  pUo*  and  in  the  inland  district  between 


Brechin  and  Forfar,  are  down*  of  loose  sand  partially  covered  with 
stunted  grass,  and  useful  only  as  burrowing  ground  for  rabbits.  The 
principal  bed  of  peat  is  called  the  Dilty  MOM,  on  a  ridge  of  the  Sidlaw 
Hills.  On  the  Grampians  the  best  peat-beds  occupy  the  hollow*  un 
the  highest  summit*,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  this  fuel  in 
the  populous  lowland  district*. 

About  a  century  ago  a  great  proportion  of  this  county  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  ancient  families;  but  since  tho  introduction  of  trade 
and  manufacture*  Unde  i  ho.  changed  baud*  frequently,  and 

has  become  much  more  divided.  Farms  vary  much  in  sue,  some 
consisting  only  of  20  or  30  acres,  oil.  ..cr.-.-.  They  are  gone- 

rally  from  100  to  250  acres,  but  many  are  less  than  100  acres, 
county  U  well  farmed,  and  the  farms  are  geuerally  hel  I  by  enterprising 
tenant,  on  improving  lease*.     Almo.-t  every  M  •  .ul  improvement  has 
been  adopted  in  the  modes  and  iui;  agriculture.     Draining 

of  various  kinds  is  practised  extensively,     Incloaurea  are  made  < 
by  stone-dykes  in  the  highland*,  aud  by  stone-dyke*  and  quid. 
hedge,  in  the  plains  of  Strathmore  and  towards  the  sea,     Bn. 
stock   have   been   much   improved,   and   several   u 
societies  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  introduction  of  *u 
modes  of  culture  and  breeding.     The  chief  crops  are  of  oaU,  l 
and  wheat,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  varied  according 
soils.     Wheat  is  now  successfully  cultivated  at  all  elevations  less  tliau 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
are  annually  exported  to  London  and   other  ports,  and  American, 
Danzig,  and  other  foreign  wheats  are  largely  imported  to  mix  with 
that  produced  in  the  county.    Barley  u  extensively  cultivated.     IV-as, 
beans,  vetches,  aud  turnips  are  grown.     The  Swedish  turnip  is  much 
used  for  feeding  milch-cow*.     Red  aud  white  clover  aro  common,  aud 
are  mixed  with  rye-grass.     Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  aud 
exported.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns    there   are    uiarket- 
gardens  and  nurseries  for  tho  supply  of  tho  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  breed  of  horses  in  this  county,  commonly  called  Garrons, 
is  small  but  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.     They  aro 
still  numerous  in  the  Grampian  district.     Their  colour  is  i;ra\ 
feed  chiefly  on  the  stunted  grass  which  they  iin.l 
mountains.     The  cattle  were  formerly  diminutive,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  improved.     The  original  sheep  of  this  county  is  the 
white-faced  breed.     Some  small  flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the 
Grampians,  but  generally  they  are  much  crossed  with  the  black-faced 
breed  of  Tweeddale,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  « -hole 
stock  of  the  county.     Superior  aud  more  delicate  breeds  are  roared 
in   the   parks   and  lawns  of  the    resident  proprietors.      Hogs  are 
kept  by  every  farmer  and  cottager.     There  are  two  prim -ipal  breeds  : 
one,  a  thin-backed,  raw-boned  animal,  with  long  brutloa,  a  tapering 
snout,  and  projecting  tusks,  appears   to  be  i  :.mt  of  thu 

ancient  wild  boar  of  the  forest;    the   oth  i-   i<   the   small   common 
Chinese  breed,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous.      Poult  i 
pigeons  are  geuerally  kept  by  every  farmer.     Bees  are  also  commonly 
1..  )•'. 

Game  is  plentiful ;  wild  roebucks  traverse  the  extensive  plan; 
aud  glens  of  the  Grampian  and  Sidlaw  hills.     They  are  small,  ti:m<i. 
and  untameablc.     In  ancient   times  the  red-deer  or   stag  aL, 
among  the  Grampians,  but  ia  now  very  rarely  seen.    The  large  antlers 
of  the  moose  deer  are  found  iu  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous 
horns  of  thu  ancient  Caledonian  cattle.     The  alpine  hare,  wh< 
in  winter  is  snowy  white,  is  found  iu  tho  highest  parts  of  tho  Gram- 
pians.    Otters  and  seals  frequent  tho  rocks  on  the  eastern  sea-coast. 
During  the  salmon-fishing  season  numbers  of  seals  and  porpoise* 
frequent  the  mouths  of  the  riven,  especially  the  {estuary  of  the  Tay, 
where  they  destroy  large  quantities  of  fish.     Wild  geese  and  swans 
visit  tho  county  iu  November.     The  Grampians  are  frequented  by 
eagles,  kites,  and  hawks. 

Jndtatry,  <L-c. — Tho  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast  ia  very 
productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  smaller  fish  are  taken 
in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  aud  at  the  mouths  of  several  streams  thence  to 
the  North  Esk.  The  villages  of  Ferryden,  Usan,  and  Auchuiithie  are 
extensively  engaged  iu  the  sea-fishery,  which  employs  the  wl. 
their  population  :  the  villages  of  Broughty  Kerry  aud  Carnoustie  also 
contain  a  considerable  fisher  population.  In  favourable  seasons  large 
supplies  of  salmon  are  aeut  to  the  London  market  packed  in  boxes  of 
pounded  ice.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  fish  are  salmon . 
herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  soles,  sprats,  lobsters,  and  crab*.  The 
loch*  and  principal  streams  supply  abundance  of  pike,  perch,  trout, 
and  eeU. 

This  county  ia  EO  favourably  situated  for  commerce  that  a  ready 
market  for  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  produce  can  always  bo 
relied  upon,  and  its  exportation  of  linen  fabrics,  cattle,  coru,  and 
salmon  U  very  extensive.  The  coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  as  huck- 
abacks, canvass,  sheeting,  sacking,  &o.,  are  manufactured  in  this  county 
to  a  large  extent  Finer  bleached  linens  for  shirting  and  sh 
and  coloured  thread,  are  also  extensively  manufactured.  A  gre 
of  the  weaving  is  performed  by  the  hand-loom,  but  the  spinning  ia 
wholly  done  by  xteam  and  water  power.  Of  thu  whole  steam-power 
employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  Forfarshire  poe«eeses 
about  three-fourths.  It  thus  forms  the  great  seat  of  the  liuen 
manufacture  of  tho  country. 

Tawnt,   d>c.— There   are   in    Forfarshira    58    parishes. 
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According  to  the  '  Census  of  Religious  Worship  and  Education,'  taken 
in  1851,  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  were 
then  in  the  county  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  67  belouged  to 
the  Established  Church,  51  to  the  Free  Church,  23  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  10  to  the  Independents,  8  to  Episcopalians,  6  to 
Original  Seceders,  5  to  Roman  Catholics,  5  to  Methodists,  4  to  Baptists, 
and  8  to  other  bodies.  Of  1  70  of  these  places  of  worship,  the  number  of 
sittings  is  stated  at  92,931.  The  number  of  day  schools  returned  was 
303,  namely  —  181  public  schools,  with  15,961  scholars,  and  122 
rivate  schools,  with  6159  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for  adults, 
5  were  stated  to  be  attended  by  673  males  and  657  females.  The 
number  of  Sabbath  schools  returned  was  230,  with  18,158  scholars, 
of  which  84  schools  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  63  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  29  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Returns  were 
obtained  from  5  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  county,  of 
which  4  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  970.  With  these  institutions 
were  connected  5  libraries,  containing  an  aggregate  of  5311  volumes. 

The  county  town  is  FOKFAK.  The  most  important  town  in  the 
county  is  however  DUNDEE,  and  after  it  is  MOXTROSE.  ARBROATH 
anciently  Aberbrothwick,  BRECBIN,  ALYTH,  and  CUPAB  ANGUS,  are 
described  under  their  respective  titles.  The  place  next  in  import- 
ance is  Kirriemuir,  an  ancient  burgh  of  regality  and  market-town  in 
the  parish  of  Kirriemnir,  situated  5  miles  N.W.  from  Forfar,  on  the 
edge  of  a  mountain  glen  overlooking  the  valley  of  Strathmore  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3518.  It  consists  of  several 
irregular  but  handsome  streets,  and  has  an  elegant  church,  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  a  town-hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  Its  market  is 
well  attended.  Coarse  canvass  and  various  kinds  of  brown  linen  are 
manufactured.  Many  plash-mills,  in  addition  to  corn-mills,  have  been 
established  on  a  rivulet  called  the  Oaire,  which  flows  near  the  town. 
There  are  several  schools,  two  of  which  are  well  endowed  ;  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  villages  of  Auchmithie,  Droughty  Ferry, 
Carnoustie,  East  and  West  Haven,  Ferryden,  and  Usan,  referred 
to  in  our  notice  of  the  coast-line,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  — 
EdzeM,  population  of  the  parish  1084,  has  a  handsome  reading-room, 
and  there  are  spinning-mills  in  the  parish.  Friockheim,  in  Kirkden 
parish,  population  of  the  parish  1763,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  weavers. 
It  has  sprung  up  from  the  extension  of  the  linen  manufacture.  The 
railway  to  Aberdeen  here  leaves  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line. 
Glammii,  about  12  miles  N.  from  Dundee,  population  of  the  parish 
2152,  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  Osnaburgs  and  sheetings 
are  largely  manufactured.  There  are  a  library,  two  friendly  societies, 
and  two  schools,  besides  the  parochial  school.  Glarnmis  Castle  is 
noticed  below.  Letham,  in  Dunnichen  parish,  population  of  the  parish 
1884,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers.  The  village  is  finely  situated 
on  an  elevation  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  Newtyle,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1141.  The  village  has  risen  from  the  construction 
of  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway,  which  here  joins  the  Scottish 
Midland  line. 

History,  Antiquities,  &c.  —  The  history  of  this  county  is  treated  of 
under  the  different  towns,  there  being  no  events  of  general  importance 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Brechin  is  believed  to  have  been  a  seat 
of  the  Culdees.  It  was  afterwards  an  important  bishopric,  f  BRECHIN.] 
The  Abbacy  of  Aberbrothwick,  or  ARBROATH,  the  Priory  of  Restennet, 
[FoRFAn],  and  the  monastic  church  of  Dundee  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed.  Many  smaller  monasteries  stood  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  county. 

Of  the  ancient  vitrified  forts,  which  occur  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  heights  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  there  are  three 
principal  remains  in  this  county.  The  fort  called  the  Castle  of 
Finhaven,  ia  on  Finhaven  Hill,  1500  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  quadrangular,  476  feet  by  83  feet  and  125  feet,  and 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  an  elevated  and  precipitous  rock.  The 
remains  of  another  of  these  forts  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  in 
Drumsturdy  Muir.  The  third  is  on  the  top  of  the  Law  of  Dundee, 
a  remarkably  high  conical  hill  on  the  north  of  Dundee  town.  Of  hill 
forts  there  are  many  in  this  county.  The  most  important  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  north-west  of 
Brechin  ;  the  area  within  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  thickness,  is 
oval,  134  yards  by  60  yards.  On  a  hilf  to  the  east,  separated  from 
this  only  by  a  deep  ravine,  is  another  of  these  forts,  formed  entirely 
of  earth.  Two  miles  south-west  of  Glammis,  on  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  is 
one  of  a  semicircular  form,  with  a  wall  335  feet  in  circuit,  27  feet 
high,  and  30  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  hills  of  Dumbarrow,  Caer- 
buddo,  and  several  others,  the  remains  of  similar  forts  are  to  be 
traced.  There  are  remains  of  several  extensive  Roman  camps,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  a  chain  of  military  positions  in  a  line  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east  sides  of  the  county,  including  the  towns 
of  Forfar  and  Brechin.  The  encampment  at  Harefaulds,  north  of 
Caerbuddo,  traces  of  the  inner  and  outer  works  of  which  remain, 
might  contain  60,000  men.  Similar  camps  occur  in  the  parishes  of 
Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Oathlaw.  Many  curious  specimens  of  early 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  as  stone  coffins  and 
urns  in  sepulchral  cairns,  battle-axes  and  other  weapons,  sculptured 
stones,  coins,  &c.  On  some  of  the  uncultivated  Grampian  moors  are 
vestiges  ot  the  ancient  Caledonian  dwellings,  consisting  of  large  slab 
stones  placed  together  in  a  circle  without  cement. 


Of  baronial  castles  there  are  several  magnificent  specimens.  At 
Broughty,  near  Dundee,  are  the  remains  of  a  noble  castle,  consisting 
of  several  massive  towers  and  walls,  standing  on  a  rock  which  juts 
into  the  water  of  the  Frith.  On  the  shore  of  Lunau  Bay  are  a  square 
tower  and  other  remains  of  Red  Castle,  so  called  from  being  built  of 
red  sandstone.  Edzel  Castle,  the  Castle  of  Invermark,  Kelly  Castle, 
the  Castle  of  Affleck,  and  several  others,  present  similar  remains. 
There  are  numerous  vestiges  of  less  important  baronial  structures. 
Glammis  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Strathmore,  is  a 
venerable  castellated  mansion,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  that 
name.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  a  large  quadrangular  mass 
of  buildings,  with  lofty  towers  and  gateways  opeuiug  beneath'  them 
into  two  spacious  courts.  Much  of  the  original  structure  remains, 
and  great  additions  were  made  of  wings  and  turrets  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  Breehin  Castle  stood  a  siege  by  Edward  III. 
in  1303,  during  three  weeks.  Many  additions  to  the  old  buildings 
were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Panmure  in  1711.  Paumure  Hall,  10  miles 
north-east  from  Dundee,  is  a  large  ancient  edifice,  much  dilapidated 
from  neglect.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park  and  stately 
plantations.  The  modern  mansions  in  the  county  are  numerous ; 
some  of  them  are  distinguished  for  architectural  magnificence  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  situation. 

In  1852  the  county  possessed  two  savings  banks  at  Dundee  and 
Montrose ;  the  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  20th  November 
1852  was  82,340Z.  9«.  3d. 

FORLi,  a  legation  or  province  and  town  in  the  Papal  States. 
The  province  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Ravenna,  W.  by 
Tuscany,  S.  by  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  and  E.  by  the 
Adriatic.  Its  area  is  682  square  miles,  and  in  1843  its  population 
was  202,315,  distributed  in  8  towns,  32  terre  having  a  communal 
council,  and  404  villages  or  hamlets.  The  province  is  watered  by  the 
Rabbi,  Ronco,  Savio,  the  Rubicone  (the  sacred  boundary  of  the 
Roman  Republic),  Marecchia,  and  other  rivers  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.  The  Marecchia  at  one  part  of  its  course  separates  the 
province  from  the  republic  of  Sammarino.  The  country  is  in  part 
hilly,  being  occupied  by  offsets  from  the  Apenniue  chain,  which  extend 
towards  the  Adriatic ;  and  partly  flat,  especially  towards  the  north, 
where  there  are  some  extensive  marshes  near  the  coast.  Excepting  in 
the  marshy  district  the  climate  is  healthier  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring flats  of  Ravenna.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and 
the  rivers  frequently  are  dried  up.  The  principal  productions  are 
maize,  hemp,  hay,  and  wine.  Among  the  other  products  are  barley, 
a  little  oats,  rye,  and  rice ;  beans,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  flax,  fruits, 
silk,  madder,  cummin,  saffron,  anise  seed,  &c.  Only  a  small  number 
of  cattle  are  reared.  Honey  is  very  abundant.  A  large  quantity  of 
fish  is  taken  along  the  coast.  There  are  manufactories  of  silk,  linen, 
and  oil-cloth,  and  refineries  of  sulphur,  which  is  fouud  of  good  quality 
in  the  province. 

Towns,  <fcc. — The  town  of  Forl't,  the  ancient  Forum  Livii,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  after  the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  and  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  M.  Livius  Salinator,  one  of  the  two  consuls  who 
defeated  Hasdrubal.  It  stands  on  the  ancient  ^Emilian  Way  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  Montone  and  the  Ronco,  44°  13'  25" 
N.  hit,  10°  1°  37"  E.  long.  The  present  town  is  well  built:  the 
streets  are  lined  with  arcades.  It  has  a  fine  square,  a  cathedral, 
several  handsome  palaces  and  churches  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Carlo  Maratti,  Guido,  Guercino,  Cignani,  and  other  masters,  a  lyceum, 
and  fine  public  walks.  Forll  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  01 
the  legate.  The  population  is  about  16,000.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  which  are  little  worth  as  a  defence.  The  French  took 
Forll  in  1797.  The  citadel,  famous  for  its  noble  defence  by  Catherine 
Sforza  in  the  15th  century,  is  now  a  prison. 

Cessna,  a  pretty  town  in  a  fertile  country  near  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, watered  by  the  river  Savio,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge, 
has  a  handsome  town-house  on  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by 
a  colossal  statue  of  Pius  VII.,  who,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI. 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  Ceseua  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  college  for 
clerical  students,  and  a  valuable  public  library,  collected  by  the  Mala- 
testi,  who  were  lords  of  the  Romagna  in  the  middle  ages.  The  library 
is  rich  in  manuscripts,  among  which  is  a  curious  work  of  St.  Isidorus, 
bishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century,  entitled  '  Etymologise,'  which  is  a 
kind  of  cyclopaedia.  In  the  Capuchin  church  is  a  fine  painting  by  Guer- 
cino. Cesena  is  an  ancient  place.  It  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since 
A.D.  92,  when  its  first  bishop,  St.  Philemon,  was  appointed  under  Pope 
Clement  I.  On  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  hand- 
some church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  reputed  to  be  a  work  of 
Bramonte,  and  near  it  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  which  Pius  VII. 
took  the  vows.  To  the  south  of  Cesena  are  valuable  sulphur 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  Bologna  and  Rimini.  These 
mines  are  said  to  yield  about  4,000,000  Ibs.  of  sulphur  yearly.  The 
population  of  Cesena  is  about  9500. 

Between  Forll  and  Cesena  is  the  little  town  of  Forlimpopoli,  the 
ancient  Forum  Popilii,  with  a  collegiate  church,  a  castle  built  by 
Cesare  Borgia,  and  about  4200  iuhabitants.  Near  Forlimpopoli  is 
Bertinoro,  famous  for  its  wines  :  population  of  the  commune  4800. 

Saviyaano,  on  the  road  from  Ceseua  to  Rimini,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  CompUum,  has  some  good  buildings  and  about  4000 
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inhabitant*.  Near  Savignano  flow*  a  small  river,  called  Rugone,  which 
ii  believed  by  aomo  to  be  the  ancient  Rubicon  :  it  join*,  below  Savig- 
nuio.  another  itream,  called  PiaaUllo,  after  which  the  united  stream 
enter*  the  Adriatic.  A  Human  bridge  in  thrown  acros*  the  Fiumiciiu>, 
or  Savignano,  a  small  stream  which  join*  the  other  two,  nnd  with 
them  enter*  the  Adriatic  at  Due  liocche.  Near  the  Kiuiuicino  ou  a 
pillar,  U  an  apocryphal  inscription  (which  ha*  been  mistaken  by  *ome 
for  an  ancient  one),  containing  the  aenatu*  comultutn,  which  forbade, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties,  any  commander  to  croas  the  Rubicon  in 
anna.  The  true  Rubicon  however,  which  still  is  called  by  the  peasantry 
II  fiubicont.  is  nearer  Rimini,  and  flow*  direct  into  the  Adriatic  from 
the  Apenninea,  where  it  rise*,  between  Honte  Taffi  and  Sarcina.  It 
flow*  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mareccbia,  and  has  a  length  of  about 
25  miles. 

Rituini,  the  Roman  Ariminum,  a  considerable  town  with  about 
10,000  inbabitanU  within  the  walls,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Xarecchia,  which  i*  crossed  by  a  handsome  marble  bridge  of  five 
arches  and  220  feet  long,  begun  under  Augustus  and  finished  under 
Tiberius,  and  still  in  very  good  preservation.  The  sea  having  receded 
all  along  this  coast,  the  ancient  harbour  of  Ariiniuum  in  now  chuked 
up  with  sand  ;  but  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Marecchia,  which  admits  vessels  of  light  burden,  and  by  which  Rimini 
carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Rome,  there  is  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  raised  in  honour  of 
Augustus  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  now  called  Porta  Romano.  This 
arch  is  larger  than  any  of  the  arches  in  Rome  ;  it  is  built  of  white 
marble  in  a  simple  massive  style,  with  two  Corinthian  pillars  on  each 
side.  Between  the  arch  and  the  pillars  are  medallions  of  Neptune 
and  Venus  on  one  aide,  Jupiter  and  Minerva  on  the  other.  There 
are  also  some  remain*  of  an  amphitheatre,  besides  inscriptions  and 
other  marbles  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Rimini,  with 
it*  Roman  monument*,  appears  a  fit  entrance  into  the  limits  of  the 
flM«ifi>l  part  of  Italy.  Among  the  modern  buildings  is  the  noble 
cathedral  church  of  San  Francesco,  which  Leon  Hattista  Alberti 
raised  by  order  of  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  which  is  adorned 
with  the  mausolea  of  that  distinguished  family  of  the  middle  ages, 
many  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  and  other  work*  of  art.  The  fortress  was 
also  erected  by  the  Malatesti,  but  it  is  now  disfigured  by  unsightly 
barrack^.  The  city  of  Rimini  has  several  other  fine  churches  besides 
the  cathedral  In  the  market-place  is  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a 
pedestal  from  which,  a*  stated  in  the  inscription,  Julius  Caesar 
harangued  his  army  after  crossing  the  Rubicon.  A  handsome 
fountain  in  the  square  before  the  town-hall  (palazzo  publico)  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Paul  V.  Rimini  has  a  good 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  founded  in  1617  by  the  advocate  Ales- 
sandro  Gambalunga,  and  which  contains  manuscripts, chiefly  concerning 
the  history  of  the  town,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  college.  The 
supposed  site  of  the  house  in  which  resided  Francesca  da  Rimini  cele- 
brated in  the  '  Divina  Commedia'  of  Dante,  is  still  shown.  Numerous 
fishing  craft  frequent  the  harbour  of  Rimini ;  and  there  is  a  good 
trade  in  silk  manufactures,  fish,  glass,  and  earthenwares.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  and  verdigris  are  also  among  the  industrial  products 
of  Rimini.  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  was  important  as  a 
military  position  and  for  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Flamiuiau 
and  .£ nulian  Ways.  In  all  their  great  wars  in  Italy  the  Romans,  who 
colonised  it  early,  made  a  point  of  occupying  Ariminum  with  their 
troops.  It  was  also  a  flourishing  commercial  town.  The  soldiers  of  the 
triumvir*  were  settled  in  the  lands  of  Ariminum,  and  the  city  itself 
wa*  embellished  by  Augustus.  Under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  which  was  governed  by  the  exarchs 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.  A  great  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  in  Ariminum  in  A.D.  859.  Rimini  stands  in  44°  4'  N.  hit.,  12° 
84'  43"  K.  long. 

Sarrina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  south-west  of  Rimini,  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  the  birthplace  of  Plautus,  is  now  a 
decayed  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with  only  3000  inhabitants. 

OaenatKo,  on  the  sea-coast,  north-east  of  Ceiena,  midway  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
•ad  hemp,  ha*  4000  inhabitant* 

The  province  of  Forll  is  one  of  the  finest*  and  richest  in  the 
Papal  Bute*,  and  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Bologna  i*  one  of  the 
plsmntest  in  Italy,  leading  through  a  succession  of  neat,  consider- 
able, and  chetrful-looking  town*,  in  a  fine  well-cultivated  country, 
with  a  landscape  heightened  by  a  constant  view  of  the  Apennines  of 
Tuscany. 
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FORRES,  Elginshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and 
market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Forrc.,  is  situated  in  67°  37'  N.  lat,  3«  86' 

fj-U?*!jfi*U2i.12  ""***.  W  from  Elgin' Bnd  abont  16°  mile»  N.from 
Edinburgh.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  sloping  northward 
to  the  actuary  of  the  river  Findhorn,  and  U  about  3  miles  8.  from  Find- 
born,  the  port  of  Form.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh 
in  1851  was  3468,  that  of  the  municipal  burgh  8339.  U  is  governed 
by  a  provost,  8  bailie*,  and  18  councillors;  and  unites  with  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Fortrove,  in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 


The  town  contisU  of  one  chief  street,  forming  a  part  of  the  high- 
way between  Elgin  and  Inverness,  with  several  smaller  street*  branch- 
ing off  from  it  The  houses  are  mostly  modern  and  well  built  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which 
is  a  plain  building,  there  are  a  Free  church  and  chapels  for  Episco- 
palians and  United  Presbyterians.  The  jail  is  a  substantial  boUdinc, 
Corn-markets  are  held  weekly.  The  most  important  of  the  schools 
in  Forres  U  that  endowed  by  the  late  Jonathan  Anderson  of  Glasgow, 
which  occupies  a  neat  and  commodious  building.  The  town  date*  as 
a  royal  burgh  from  the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  IU  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  occasional  residence  of  aome  of  the  early  kings  of 
Scotland. 

A  tower  in  memory  of  Nelson  ha*  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
Cluny  Hill  near  the  burgh,  from  which  a  most  extensive  view  is  to 
be  had.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forrc*  is  the  celebrated  ancient 
pillar  called  Sweno's  Stone,  considered  one  of  the  finest  memorials  of 
the  Danes  that  exist  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  hard  sandstone  of  the 
country,  and  well  preserved,  showing  on  its  four  sides  numerous 
figures  of  men  and  hordes,  in  marching  and  in  battle  array.  A 
handsome  suspension-bridge  crosses  the  river  Findhorn  here. 

(ffeu  Statiitical  Account  of  Scotland;  Communication  from  Forra.) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  separat- 
ing Loch  Katrine  from  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches, 
which  after  a  course  of  16  and  12  miles  respectively,  unite  at  Aber- 
foyle ;  this  united  river  receives  the  name  of  Forth.  The  first  of 
these  streams,  which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Benlomond,  is  called 
the  Duchray ;  the  other  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivulet*, 
which  proceed  from  three  small  but  very  beautiful  highland  lakes, 
called  Loch  Con,  Loch  Dow,  or  Dhu,  and  Loch  Ard.  At  Aberfoyle 
the  Forth  issuing  from  the  mountains,  enters  a  wide  valley,  surrounded 
by  hUls  of  moderate  elevation.  From  the  north  it  is  joined  by  three 
tributaries  of  some  note — the  Teith,  which  drains  the  mountainous 
country  north  of  Loch  Katrine ;  the  Allan,  which  runs  through 
Strathmore;  and  the  Devon,  which  brings  down  the  water  collected 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ochil  Hills.  No  considerable  river 
joins  it  from  the  south.  Where  it  unites  with  the  Devon  the  river, 
which  higher  up  is  only  of  moderate  size,  begins  to  widen,  and 
gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gulf.  This  gulf,  called  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  to  the  east,  and 
joins  the  North  Sea  between  Fifuness  and  the  rocks  of  Toutallan 
Castle,  where  it  is  about  15  mile*  across.  The  source  of  the  Forth  is 
not  much  more  than  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a 
straight  line,  but  as  it  flows  with  many  sinuosities,  its  real  course 
exceeds  twice  that  length.  The  length  of  the  Frith  from  west  to 
east  rather  exceeds  50  miles.  The  Forth  is  not  a  rapid  river  below 
Aberfoyle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  70  tons  as  far  as 
Stirling ;  but  it  is  not  much  navigated  above  Alloa,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  principal  port  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Frith, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carron  at  Qrangemouth,  commences  the 
canal  which  unites  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  east,  between  Grangemouth  and  Queensferry,  is  good  and  secure 
anchoring  ground  in  the  bay.  The  countries  along  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  comprehend  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland. 

FORTROSE,  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh,  market-town,  and 
port,  in  the  parish  of  Rosemarkie,  is  situated  in  57°  34'  N.  lat,  4°  8' 
W.  long.,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Fort 
George,  from  which  place  there  is  a  regular  ferry,  the  Frith  being 
here  about  24  miles  broad.  It  is  about  10  miles  N.  from  Inverness 
by  land,  and  about  7  miles  by  water.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
in  1851  wa*  1148.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  14 
councillors  ;  and  conjointly  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn,  return* 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Fortrose  is  described  by 
historians  as  having  during  the  16th  century  been  the  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  divinity  for  that  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  trade.  Rosemarkie,  a  village  about  a  mile  eastward,  was 
constituted  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II. ;  and  Chanoury,  the 
episcopal  see  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  was  united  with  it  by  a  charter 
of  James  II.  in  1444,  under  the  name  of  Fortroas. 

The  town  is  finely  situated.  The  harbour  has  a  depth  of  14  feet 
water  at  high  tide.  There  or*  some  remains  of  the  ancient  cathedral, 
one  part  of  which  is  used  a*  a  prison  and  court-house.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  which  U  at  Roaemarkie,  there  are  in  Fortrose  a  S. 
episcopal  chapel,  and  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  Baptist  congrega- 
tions. At  Fortrose  is  an  extensive  distillery.  A  public  academy  was 
founded  in  1791. 

(New  Statiitical  Account  of  Scotland;  G.  and  P.  Anderson,  O'uide 
to  the  Highland*  and  Iilandt  of  Scotland.) 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.    [CANARIES.] 

FOSSANO.    [Com.] 

FOTHERINGAY.    [NoHTHAiirroxgHiBK.] 

FOUGERES.      [lLLE-ET-VlLAIHK.1 

FOULSHAM.    [NORFOLK.] 
FOWEY.    [CORNWALL.] 
FOX  ISLANDS.    [ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.] 
FOXFORD.    [MAYO.] 

FOYLE,  LOUGH,  an  iulet  of  the  sea  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
between  the  counties  of  Dcrry  and  Donegal,  extends  from  south-west 
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to  north-east  about  16  miles.  Its  entrance,  which,  between  Magilligan 
Point  on  the  east,  and  Greencastle  on  the  west,  is  a  mile  across,  lies 
about  the  point  55°  12'  N.  lat.,  6°  58'  W.  long.  The  lough  is  widest 
at  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  10  miles. 
At  low- water  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  lough  is  left  bare ;  the 
west  side  alone  is  navigable  ;  the  eastern  side  presents  a  flat  strand, 
fringed  by  a  sandy  beach,  which  stretches  round  Magilligan  Point  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann ;  on  this  eastern  shore  the  base  of  the 
Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland,  53,200  feet  in  length,  was  measured. 
Northward  from  the  entrance  of  the  lough,  and  between  it  and  Inni- 
showen  Head,  is  a  shoal  called  the  Tuns,  over  which  the  sea  sometimes 
breaks  with  great  violence.  At  the  harbour  of  Greencastle  is  a  pier, 
which  affords  shelter  for  small  coasting  vessels.  Vessels  of  600  tons 
ascend  Lough  Foyle,  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  river  Foyle, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  LONDONDERRY.  The  railway  from  Londonderry 
to  Coleraine  runs  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Foyle. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  Suffolk,  a  market  town  in  the  parish  of  Frarn- 
lingham,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ore,  in  52°  13'  N.  lat., 
1°  19'  E.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Ipswich,  and  87 
miles  N.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Framling- 
ham  in  1851  was  2450.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  curacy  of 
Saxted  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of 
Norwich. 

The  Castle  of  Framlingham  was  during  the  middle  ages  an  import- 
ant fortress.  Of  the  castle  the  outer  walls  are  still  standing ;  its  form 
approaches  to  a  circle,  and  it  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  13  square 
The  walls  are  44  feet  high,  and  8  feet  thick ;  the  towers  are 
68  feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  is  on  the  south  side,  opposite 
the  town.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  outworks,  and  a  double 
ditch.  It  was  to  this  castle  that  Queen  Mary  retired  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  till  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled. 
The  town  of  Framlingham  consists  of  a  spacious  market-place,  and  a 
few  streets  branching  off  from  it,  which  are  irregularly  laid  out.  The 
town  contains  many  neat  and  substantial  houses,  and  is  lighted  with 
gas.  The  church,  a  commodious  and  stately  edifice,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  built  of  black  flint,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  96  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  eight 
bells.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  curiously  carved  oak.  The  Inde- 
pendents, \Vesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodiats,  and  Unitarians  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  Free  schools,  British  schools,  several 
alunhouses,  a  parochial  library,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  savings 
bunk.  Petty  sessions  for  Framlingham  division  and  a  county  court 
are  held.  The  market  is  held  ou  Saturday  for  corn  and  provisions, 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

(White,  Suffolk ;  Communication  from  Frainlinyham.) 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdoms  of  continental 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Its  form  is 
very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irregular  polygon,  the  general  contour 
and  dimensions  of  which,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
extreme  points,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  From  this  it 
appi  ars  that  it  is  comprehended  between  42°  25' and  51°  5' N.  lat., 
>i '  1 7'  E.  and  4°  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of  which 
1188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259  miles  on  the 
Mediterranean)  and  909  miles  of  land  frontier.  If  all  the  less 
important  windings  of  the  coaat,  or  of  the  frontier,  were  followed 
these  numbers  would  be  of  course  materially  increased.  The  longest 
diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  north-west  (E  to  M  on  the  diagram), 
about  660  miles  ;  and  the  next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west 
(B  to  I),  about  615  miles. 

The  area  of  France,  including  the  island  of  Corsica,  amounts  to 
20 1, 953  square  miles,  or  to  201,576  square  miles  exclusive  of  that 
island.  According  to  official  census  returns,  the  population  (including 
Corsica)  in  1840  numbered  34,138,726,  and  35,781,628  in  1851. 
Excluding  Corsica  the  numbers  become  respectively  33,917,263  and 
35,545,377.  The  census  of  1S51  gives  the  average  number  of  persons 
on  each  square  mile  of  France,  including  Corsica,  to  be  174 '584,  or 
without  Corsica  176'336.  Paris,  the  capital,  is  the  second  European 
city  in  respect  of  population,  being  inferior  only  to  London.  The 
population  of  Paris  is  1,053,262.  The  observatory  of  Paris,  from 
which  the  French  measure  longitudes,  is  situated  in  48°  50'  13" 
N.  Int.,  2°  20'  22J "  E.  long,  (from  Greenwich).  The  summit  of  the 
lantern  of  the  Pantheon,  from  which  point  the  French  engineers  have 
;ited  the  geographical  position  of  Paris,  is  in  48°  50'  49"  N.  lat., 
2°  20'  57A"  E.  long. 

Coast,  Iilandi,  and  Frontier. — -That  part  of  the  coast  which  faces 
the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  in  the  diagram,  481  miles)  lies  along 
the  channel  which  separates  England  from  the  Continent,  to  which 
the  French  gives  the  name  of  La-Manche.  The  coast  is  generally 
irregular  in  itg  outline.  It  forms  two  large  bays,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  of  which  Cape  La-Hague  (0  in 
diagram)  forms  the  north-west  extremity.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Cotentin,  and  a  little  east  of  La-Hague,  is  the 
strongly-fortified  naval  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Of  the  bays  just 
I  the  more  easterly  is  divided  into  two  subordinate  bays  by  ttie 
>l  projection  of  the  coast  about  F«5camp  and  St.-Valery.  One 
of  tlieae  subordinate  bays  receives  the  Somme,  the  other  the  Seine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le-H4vre  (P  in  diagram) 
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are  situated.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  mostly  low  and  shelving,  lined 
hi  many  parts  with  sand-hills,  which  prevent  the  tide  from  overflowing 
the  lands  that  are  bslow  the  level  of  the  sea.  About  Cape  Gris-Nez, 
or  Griuez,  there  are  cliffs,  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the 
shore  is  skirted  by  rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides 
Cape  La-Hague,  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  north-east — 
Cape  Barfleur.  The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly  shelving, 
interrupted  however  by  groups  of  rocks.  The  bay  of  St.-Malo,  the 
second  of  those  formed  by  the  coast  of  La-Manche,  is  a  deep  bay,  the 
sides  of  which,  facing  respectively  the  west-by-south  and  the  north, 
form  an  acute  angle  with  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont 
St. -Michel,  in  Cancale  Bay.  The  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  St.-Malo  are 
rocky  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont  St.-Michel,  by 
a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  intervening  promontories.  No 
important  river  falls  into  this  bay,  but  many  of  the  inlets  are  the 
actuaries  of  small  streams.  The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
faces  the  south-west  and  west,  and  extends  448  miles.  At  its  north- 
western extremity  (L  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  broken  by  a  deep  inlet, 
the  subdivisions  of  which  form  the  roadstead  and  naval  harbour  of 
Brest  and  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez.  The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous. From  the  Bec-du-Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  the  south-west, 
and  continues  for  some  distance  to  present  the  same  general  features 
as  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Channel  coast — a  broken  outline,  frequent 
inlets  with  intervening  promontories,  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed 
with  rocks.  As  it  proceeds  south-eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  (which  falls  into  the  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  L)  it 
becomes  less  broken  in  its  configuration,  low,  and  lined  with  salt- 
marshes.  This  character  it  retains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  (a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  point  K),  from  which  the  coast  runs 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  brokeu  only  by  one  small  inlet,  the  bay  or 
basin  of  Arcachon,  and  skirted  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  (at  I),  near  which  it  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
character.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known  familiarly 
to  us  as  the  Lay  of  Biscay,  but  designated  by  the  French  the  Bay  of 
Gascogne. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  sinuosities  the  two 
great  bays  of  Lyon  and  Genoa,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  projection  of  the  coast  about  Toulon  (F  in  diagram).  The 
Gulf  of  Lyon,  or,  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called,  Lions  (the  name, 
it  is  said,  being  derived  not  from  the  city  of  Lyon,  but  from  the  violence 
of  the  tempests  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  agitated — "  It  is 
called  the  Lion's  Sea  because  it  is  ever  rough,  tempestuous,  and 
destructive"* — )  is  characterised  by  the  (5tangs,  lagoons,  or  shore- 
lakes  by  which  its  coast  is  skirted ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  commonly  low,  but  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (H  in  diagram)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
a  bolder  character.  The  coast  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  of  which 
only  a  part  belongs  to  France,  is  elevated  and  broken.  It  has  many 
smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  the  road  of  Hieres  and  that 
of  Bormes,  and  the  bays  of  Grimaud,  Frejus,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Along  the  coast  are  several  islands.  In  the  Manche,  or  English 
Channel,  are  Gernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aurigny  or  Alderney,  and 
Gers  or  Sark,  which,  though  belonging  to  France  by  geographical 
position,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  language  and  origin  of  their 
population,  are  politically  united  to  the  British  Isles,  and  form  indeed 
the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman  or  other  French 
possessions  of  the  early  English  kings;  the  islands  of  Brehat,  les 
Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands),  and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor 
importance.  At  the  western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of 
Ouessaut  or  Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the 
ocean  are  the  Isles  of  Gleuan,  Groaix  or  Groix,  Belle-lie,  Noirmoutier, 
Ile-Dieu  or  d'Yeu,  R<5,  Oldron,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  islands  of  Hicrea  and  Corse,  or  Corsica.  All 
these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
articles  on  the  departments  to  which  they  belong. 

The  land  frontier  of  France  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  great 
natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish  frontier  are  the 
Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
ocean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the  line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the 
south-east  the  frontier  towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  (from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  and  that  towards  the  Swiss  Confederation 
(from  C  towards  D)  by  the  lower  but  still  considerable  heights  of  the 
Jura.  On  the  cast  the  broad  stream  of  the  Rhine  (B  to  C)  separates 
France  from  the  dominions  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  conventional,  and 
has  varied  materially,  as  the  fortune  of  war  has  enabled  the  French  to 
extend  or  obliged  them  to  contract  their  dominions.  The  conter- 
minous states  are  Bavai'ia,  Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Surface,  Geological  Character,  Hydrography. — The  loftiest  mountains 
in  France  are  those  on  the  Sardinian  and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Of  the  Alps  the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the 
boundary  of  France,  in  Savoy  or  Switzerland  ;  but  some  of  those  on 
or  within  the  line  of  the  frontier  are  of  great  elevation :  as  Mont 
Olau,  in  the  valley  of  Goclemard,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drao, 
13,120  feet;  the  peak  of  the  Pelvoux-de-Vallouise,  south-west 

*  "  Mare  Leonis  nuncupatur  quod  scraper  aeperura,  fluctuosum,  et  crudele." 
— William  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of  the  I3lh  century,  quoted  by  Malte  Brun. 
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of  Brandon,  about  14,000  feet;  ft  peak  west  of  tbo  village  of  Mmirin 
13,107  fe«t;  Mont  Trots  EUions,  12,737  foet ;  and  others.  Of  the 
Pyrrnors  the  Hubert  point  i*  in  Spain,  but  other  point*  which  nearly 


feet  high;  Lc-Bre**oir  near  the  source  of  the  Meurthe,  4049  feet; 
and  Le-Ballon-d'AUace,  4124  feet.    [Vetoes.] 

From  the  heights  of  Longres  a  range  of  high  Ian. In  (inrludiiif;  the 


e-iual  it  are  in  France,  *everal  of  the  peaks  of  the  Vignemale  group,  '  Faucillea  Moimtaina,  the  Argonue  hilU,  and  height*  of  the  Arduune), 
ft  the  bead  of  the  vulley  of  Cauteretz,  reaching  to  nearly  11,000  feet ;  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  coast  of  La-Manche,  about 
Mont  d'Or,  in  the  Jura,  baa  a  height  of  4920  feet,  and  Le-Gros-  [  Cape  GHz-Nox,  separating  the  streams  which  belong  to  the  baaina  of  the 
Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  435).  [Atrs;  I'vRtNErs;  Jrn.v  SIoi'X-  Rhine  and  the  Escaut  from  those  which  belong  to  the  river  systems  of 
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central  Franco.-   A  branch  from  these  heights  divide*  the  baaina  of 
.  (  Lst.  4J°  V  N. 
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A,  the  frontier  towardi  Belgium  meet*  the  eout. 

B,  the  frontier  towards  Il«raria  meets  the  Rhine. 

C,  the  frontier   towards    Switzerland  meets    the 
Rhine. 

D,  junctions  of  the  Rhone  snd  the  Guicrs. 

E,  month  of  the  Var. 


f  Ut.  4J1  55'  N. 
'(  Long.  3'  10'  E. 

F,  Cape  Notre. Hume,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon. 

0,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Alfrnes  Mortes. 

11,  tin'  frontier  towardi  Spain  meets  the  Meilitrr. 
ranran. 

1,  the  same  frontier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  mouth  of  the  Si-vie  of  Xiort. 


I.,  Bcc~du-Raz. 

M,  on  the  roast  north-west  of  Brest. 

N,  Mont  SI. -Michel,  in  Cancalc  Bay. 

O,  Cape  La-Hague. 

r,  i  r-ll/ivre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  s-liie. 

Q,  Cape  <;i'i--Nc'7,  bctwi-cn  Calais  and  Boulogne. 


The  CeVennet  are  Mparated  from  the  Pyreneo*  by  a  valley,  through 

iich  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc  run*  ;  they  extcixl  in  n  north- 
uorth-en.t  direction,  nnd  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the  group  of 
primitive-  nml  baaaltle  mountains  of  Auvergne,  turn  to  the  nortliwur.l 
and  skirt  thn  valloy  of  tli,-  Hh^na  and  the  Saon,- :  in  tlii^pnrtof 
•  ourse  they  are  known  (according  to  the  districts  through  which 
""7  P«")  •»  Jj««  heights  of  VivaraU,  Forcz,  Lyonnnis,  BoanjolaU  or 

jarollaii.  Mont  Mezen,  the  culminnting  p.int  of  the  Ctfvennes,  is 
I  fort  hwh.  The  mowntain,  of  Auvergne  surpass  the  Cdvennes  in 
height  Tl,  I'ic-d^Sancy,  the  highest  of  the  Monts-Dore.  or  Mont 
I  Or  Mountains,  Is  «!»«  feet  high,  and  the  Plomb-de-Cantil  is  6095 
fert  abore  the  leTel  of  the  sea.  There  are  several  other  '  Puys,'  or 
volcanic  summit.,  of  inferior  height  among  the  Auvergne  Mountains. 
[ARDfcciu;  Amman;  CAJCTAL ;  Otrnnn;  PUT  DK-D6MB.] 

The  comparatively  humble  slope*  of  the  Cftte-d'Or  of  Bourgogno 
(Bargnndy)  may  be  regarded  a*  a  continuation  of  th«  CharoUais 
heights,  and  serve  with  the  heights  of  Langres  to  connect  the 
:><*  with  the  Volets  whose  branches  ext<-nd  to  the  south-east 
so  as  to  unite  with  the  Jura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  stoops  form 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Hhino.  The-  prin<  ii.:il 
summit*  of  the  VongM  are  Le-Ballon-de-Soultz,  or  Quebwilcr,  4095 


the  Seine  and  the  Sonimo.  From  the  Clkirollais  heights  ft  ranpe  of 
hillii  of  gradually  diminishing  clevnlion  extends  to  the  neighbon 
of  tho  Loirn,  Heparntcs  that  river  from  the  stn-amn  which  flow  into 
the  Seine,  and  connects  tli1  mountain  «y«ti-in  of  ccntml  Vran. 
tin?  heights  of  Beatioi1,  which  mv  a  prolongation  of  the  Monrz  Moun- 
tains of  Itrrtagne.  Thme  run  from  the  liradlnndn  near  Brest  in  an 
easterly  direction.  A  range  which  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  the  central  group  of  the  Anvcrgne  Mountains  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  and  is  called  the  heights  of  Oatiue,  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne ;  and  another  range,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Pic-du-Midi,  and  runs  north- 
wt>»t  tilt  it  subsides  in  tbo  Landes  near  Bordeaux,  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Garonne  ami  tin-  Adour. 

The  CiSvennon,  the  heights  of  Langres,  the  Paucities  Mountains,  and 
the  upland*  of  tho  Ardcnnc,  separate  the  western  or  oceanic  slope  from 
the  eastern  ;  the  latter  is  Subdivided  by  the  Faucillcs  Mountains,  and 
by  a  branch  of  the  Vosges  which  unites  with  the  Jura,  into  tho 
north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope,  and  the  south-eastern  or  Mediterranean 
slope. 

The  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  the  Adour,  the  Garonne, 
the  Charcnte,  the  Loire,  tho  Vilaine,  the  Ornc,  the  Seine,  the  Sommc, 
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and  a  number  of  others  of  less  importance.  The  basin  of  the  Adour 
is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range  which  extends  from  these 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  :  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  200 
miles.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  by  the  heights  last 
mentioned,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cdvennes,  the  mountain  group  of 
Auvergne,  the  heights  of  Gatine,  and  a  small  branch  from  these  which 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Garonnne  and  Charente.  The  general 
course  of  the  Garonne  is  to  the  north-west ;  that  of  its  principal 
tributaries  which  flow  from  the  Cdvennes  and  the  Auvergnat  group 
(as  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  is  to  the  west-by-south ; 
that  of  the  Pyrenean  tributaries,  which  are  smaller,  to  the  north-by- 
west;  the  Dordogne  is  the  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
receives  in  its  course  to  the  ocean  ;  and  their  joint  sestuary  is  called 
the  Gironde,  a  name  which  like  that  of  our  own  Humber  applies  to 
the  sestuary  alone.  The  length  of  the  Garonne  is  about  360  miles ; 
its  basin  is  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Loire,  but  exceeds  that  of 
the  Seine.  [GAROXNE.]  The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  by 
the  heights  of  Gatine  or  their  branch? s,  and  the  length  of  the  river  is 
200  miles.  [CHARESTE  ;  CHARENTE-IXFERIEURE.] 

The  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  largest  river  that  wholly  belongs  to 
France,  is  bounded  by  the  heights  of  Gatine,  the  Auvergne  Mountains, 
the  Cdvennes  in  which  it  rises,  the  Charollais  heights,  the  hills 
which  connect  these  with  the  plateaux  of  Orldaus  and  1'eauce,  and 
the  offsets  of  the  Menez  Mountains.  The  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  Loire  to  its  mouth  would  be  north-west,  and 
it  would  lie  nearly  along  the  ridge  of  the  heights  of  Gatine,  but  from 
the  great  bend  which  the  river  makes,  its  course  is  first  north  and  then 
west ;  iU  principal  tributary,  the  Allier,  has  a  northward  course 
nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Loire  :  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne,  have  a  north-west  course. 
These  all  join  the  Loire  on  the  left  bank  ;  the  most  important  tribu- 
tary which  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  is  the  Mayenne.  The  length 
of  the  Loire  is  above  600  miles ;  that  of  the  Allier  is  about  250 
miles;  that  of  the  Cher,  215  miles;  that  of  the  Vieune,  207  miles; 
and  that  of  the  Grouse,  an  affluent  of  the  Vienne,  166  miles. 

The  basin  of  the  Vilaine  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Menez 
Mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  the  same  mountains  which 
separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  the  length  of  the  Viluine 
is  about  124  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Orue  is  bounded  by  the  Menez 
Mountains,  or  their  branches;  the  length  of  this  river  is  above 
82  miles. 

The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounded  by  the  heights  of  Beauce  and 
those  of  Langres,  with  their  connecting  range  ;  and  by  the  hills  which 
branch  off  from  the  heights  of  Langres  toward  the  Channel.  The 
length  of  the  Seine  is  480  miles  ;  that  of  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Marne,  is  268  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Somme  is  bounded  by  the 
heights  that  run  from  those  of  Langres  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel ; 
the  length  of  the  river  is  about  110  miles. 

The  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope  comprehends  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Rhine.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  course  of  each  of 
these  rivers  belongs  to  France ;  no  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
is  entirely  included  in  that  country,  of  which  it  only  forms  the 
boundary. 

The  Mediterranean  elope  comprehends  the  basins  of  the  Aude  and 
the  Rhone,  and  of  one  or  two  other  streams,  which  are  too  small  to 
require  notice.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  comprises  part  of  the  slopes 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Montagues  XAes, 
the  most  southern  part  of  the  Cdvennes,  and  the  great  depression 
between  these  two  mountain  systems.  The  Aude  is  about  100  miles 
in  length ;  its  course  is  at  first  northward  as  far  as  Carcassone,  and 
then  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  which  it  enters  below  Narbonne. 
The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  bounded  by  the  Cdvennes,  the  heights  of 
Charollais,  the  Cote-d'Or,  the  heights  of  Langres,  the  Vosges,  the 
Jura,  and  the  Alps  :  its  greatest  extension  is  from  north  to  south,  and 
it  is  comprehended  partly  in  Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  state?, 
but  chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rhone  in  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, and  part  of  France  is  nearly  west ;  at  the  great  city  of  Lyon  it 
bends  to  the  southward  :  its  whole  course  is  about  525  miles ;  that 
of  the  Saone,  its  principal  affluent,  is  304  miles ;  that  of  the  Isere  and 
the  Durance,  two  other  affluents,  about  190  and  220  miles  respectively ; 
and  that  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Saone,  about  210  miles. 

Geoloyical  Character. — The  sands,  clays,  limestones  of  later  forma- 
tion, marls,  and  sandstones,  which  constitute  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  (including  the  alluvial  and  diluvial  beds),  occupy  several  exten- 
sive districts.  1.  The  largest  of  these  districts  is  in  the  south-west  of 
France;  it  comprises  the  countries  that  lie  between  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  the  shore-lake  of  Sigdan, 
near  Narbonne.  It  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  with  the  intervening  '  landes,'  or  heaths; 
the  lower  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogue,  the  Lot,  the  Tarn,  the 
Ariege,  and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Garonne  on  the  right 
bank  ;  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of  those  streams  which  join  it  on  the 
loft  bank,  except  such  as  have  their  sources  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  a  narrow  belt  from  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  to  the 
Mediterranean,  along  the  coast  of  which  beds  of  this  formation,  pro- 
bably alluvial,  extend  to  the  border  of  Spain.  2.  The  next  district  in 


extent  is  what  is  designated  '  the  Paris  basin,'  extending  for  several 
miles  iu  every  direction  round  that  city,  bounded  by  an  irregular  line 
drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisors,  on  the  north-west  of  Paris, 
to  La  Fere  on  the  Oise ;  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Epernay 
on  the  Marne ;  -from  Epernay  to  the  Seine,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Loing,  and  along  the  valley  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Loing 
and  of  Briare  have  been  cut,  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  along  which 
valley  these  formations  extend  upwards  to  Cosne,  and  downwards 
below  Blois  :  from  this  last  point  they  are  bounded  by  a  line  drawn 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisors.  3.  The  third  district 
extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Saone  on  the  east  side  of  that  river 
from  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  to  Lyon,  and  then  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Drome  :  this 
long  strip  has  a  breadth  of  several  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saone 
and  Rhone,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  west  of  these  rivers,  except 
between  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the 
Saone.  4.  The  next  district  comprehends  the  alluvial  formation  of 
the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  that  river, 
and  of  its  tributaries  the  Aigues,  Ouveze,  and  Durance.  5,  6,  7.  There 
are  three  other  narrow  portions  occupied  by  these  later  formations, 
extending  along  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  which  belongs  to 
France  ;  along  the  valley  of  the  Allier,  from  near  Brioude  to  below 
Moulins ;  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  near  Feurs  to  the 
junction  of  the  Avron.  8.  That  small  part  of  France  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Calais  by  St.-0mer  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  is  occupied  by  those  formations  which  extend  into  Belgium, 
and  occupy  a  large  part  of  that  country. 

The  chalk-formation  skirts  the  district  occupied  by  the  super-creta- 
ceous deposits  on  the  north-east  side  alone,  extending  from  the  coa.it 
between  the  Gironde  and  the  Charente  to  the  river  Lot,  southward  of 
which  it  is  not  found  :  the  breadth  of  this  belt  of  chalk  is  tolerably 
uniform — about  25  or  30  miles.  The  Paris  basin  is  surrounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  the  chalk,  which  forms  a  circular  belt  of  very 
variable  breadth,  from  24  or  25  miles  (between  Reims  and  Rethel),  to 
more  than  100  miles  (between  Clermont-sur-Oise  and  the  coast  near 
Calais) :  the  continuity  of  this  belt  is  only  interrupted  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  super-cretaceous  strata  up  the  valley  of  the  Loire  toward 
Cosne.  The  chalk  formation  occupies  the  coast  of  the  channel  from 
Cape  Grinez  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  except  near  Bou- 
logne, where  it  is  interrupted  for  a  short  interval  by  the  strata  of  the 
formations  below  it,  which  here  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  group,  which  comprehends  the  oolitic  and  other  formations 
from  the  chalk-marl  (which  underlies  the  chalk)  to  the  lias,  surrounds 
the  chalk  belt  of  the  Paris  basin  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides. 
On  the  west  side  the  district  occupied  by  these  formations  is  narrow, 
except  just  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  it  extends  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  On  the 
south-west  it  becomes  wider,  and  extends  to  the  chalk  belt  which 
bounds  on  the  north-east  the  first  super-cretaceous  district  above 
defined :  along  this  belt  it  extends,  forming  an  outer  belt  from  the 
ocean,  to  the  river  Lot;  and  from  the  Lot  it  extends  towards  the 
south-east,  skirting  the  super-cretaceous  district.  Along  the  south 
side  of  the  chalk  of  the  Paris  basin,  these  underlying  strata  have  a 
variable  breadth  :  on  the  south  -  east  and  east  they  extend,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  more  ancient  strata  of  the  Vosges,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saoue,  and  across  that  river  to 
the  Jura,  the  heights  of  which  consist  of  these  formations.  From  the 
Saone  and  the  Jura  these  formations  extend  southward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, bounding  the  third  super-cretaceous  district  on  the  eas*, 
and  then,  extending  westward  across  the  Rhone,  inclose  the  fourth 
super-cretaceous  district  between  their  branches.  A  belt  of  these 
strata  extends,  with  one  or  two  interruptions,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  south  of  the  super-cretaceous  district,  from  the 
ocean  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  red-sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  the  maguesian  limestone 
which  underlies  it,  formations  which  in  England  spread  over  a  great 
extent  01  country,  occupy  only  a  small  part  of  France  :  they  are  found 
in  the  Vosges,  the  Cdvennes,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  coal-measures,  the  slates,  and  the  granites  and  oth^r  primitive 
rocks  occupy  several  extensive  districts.  1.  The  whole,  of  Bretagns 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Normandie,  and  the  other  conterminous  • 
provinces  in  the  west.  2.  The  mountain  district  of  Auvergne,  part  of 
the  Cdvennes,  the  hills  of  Vivarais,  Forez,  and  the  Charollais,  and  a 
large  extent  of  country  west  of  Auvergue,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Vienne  and  the  sources  of  the  Chareute  :  this  region  is  intersected 
by  the  sixth  and  seventh  super-cretaceous  districts ;  and  here  the  oldest 
and  the  latest  formations  may  ba  found  iu  juxtaposition,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  of  the  intermediate  strata.  3.  The  Alps.  4.  Tha 
Pyrenees,  in  which  calcareous  formations  abound,  and  organic  remains 
are  found  at  a  vast  height.  5.  The  Vosges,  where  they  are  not  occu- 
pied by  the  new  red-sandstone  or  magnesian  limestone,  by  whii'li 
formations  the  primitive  district  is  nearly  surrounded.  6.  A  consider- 
able insulated  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cdvennes,  between 
districts  2  and  4.  7.  A  small  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  Frarrce, 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 

The  great  primitive  district  of  central  France  (the  second  in  our 
enumeration)  abounds  in  extinct  volcanoes,  and  in  the  rocks,  such  as 
trachytes,  basalt,  lava,  &c.,  which  have  arisen  from  them.  Several  of 
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the  '  Puy« '  of  A  u vergne  consist  of  the  craters  of  these  volcanoes  rait- 
ing on  the  granite,  which  ia  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district,  and 
oo  other  crystalline  rock*.  [ACVEBUNF.]  The  CVvennes  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  (even  in  thuec  parts  occupied  by  the  strata  between  the 
chalk  and  the  primitive  rocks)  exhibit  traces  of  volcanic  agency,  as 
likewise  the  isolated  primitive  district  between  Auvergne  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Others  are  observed  in  the  ancient  Provence,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Argena,  and  one  or  two  in  the  north-east  of 
France. 

The  mineral  riches  of  France  are  considerable.  Oranite,  sieuite, 
porphyry,  variolite*,  and  serpentine  are  quarried  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  in  Corsica,  and  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
north-west;  lava  in  Auvergne,  and  marble  of  great  variety  and 
beauty  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Corsica,  and  in  various  other  parts.  Vast 
slate  quarries  are  wrought  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the 
department  of  Maine-et- Loire,  as  well  as  in  the  Ardenne  district  near 
the  Belgian  frontier;  and  excellent  limestone  quarries  for  building 
abound.  Lithographic  atone,  clay  for  bricks  and  tiles,  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  clay,  pipeclay,  gypsum,  chalk,  pavingstone,  and  mill- 
stones are  found  at  various  points.  Of  the  metals — iron,  manga- 
nese, antimony,  and  lead  there  is  a  great  abundance.  The  mining 
or  manufacturing  of  iron  enters  into  the  industrial  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  no  less  than  52  of  the  departments  of  France.  Silver, 
gold,  and  platiua  are  found  in  the  department  of  Isire.  Some  copper- 
mines  are  wrought,  the  most  important  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyon.  Gold  is  found  in  the  soil  brought  down  by  some  of  the  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cdvennes,  by  the  lihflne,  and  by 
the  Rhine. 

No  less  than  46  coalfields  are  explored  in  34  departments,  the 
greater  number  yielding  chiefly  good  bituminous  coal,  some  lignite ; 
and  others  anthracite.  Sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  asphalte,  bitumen, 
and  petroleum  are  also  found.  The  moat  productive  coal-districts 
are  near  Valenciennes  in  the  north,  and  St-Etienne  in  the  south 
of  France.  Much  coal  is  dug  in  the  departments  of  Sadne-et- 
Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Gard,  The  department  of  Meurthe  contains 
brine-springs  and  rock-salt ;  the  rock-salt  field  of  Yic,  discovered  in 
1819,  has  an  extent  of  not  less  than  30  square  leagues.  There  are 
in  France  240  mineral  springs,  of  which  more  than  150  are  collected 
in  baths  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Of  hot  springs  the  most 
famous  are  those  of  Barege*,  Cauterets,  Bagnores-de-Bigorre,  Kaux- 
Chaudes,  among  the  Pyrenees ;  those  of  Aix  and  Digne  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps ;  those  of  Vichy,  Chaudes-Aiguee,  and  Neris  in  the  Cerennes 
region ;  those  of  Bourbonne-les-Baius  in  the  Vosges;  and  those  of  St- 
Arnand  in  the  Ardennes.  The  hottest  of  the  springs  in  France  ia 
that  of  Chaudes-Aigues  in  the  Auvergne  region,  department  of  Cautal, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  not  less  than  190°  Fahr.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  hot  and  cold  springs  is  under  the  inspection  of 
physicians  appointed  by  the  government. 

Climate. — The  northern  and  western  ports  of  France  are  drier 
than  the  southern  and  eastern.  In  the  department  of  Isurc,  the 
mesa  annual  quantity  of  ruin  is  32  inches ;  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Uaut-Hhm  30  inches  (French  measure) ;  in  the  plains  of  the  same 
department  more  than  23  inches;  and  in  thu  drpartuu-ut  of  l!li..u.- 

<!•> •''-•>i  -•'  inch.*:  while  in  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  it 

i-  only  -21  inches;  in  those  of  Onio  and  Kure,  between  20  and 
•Jl  inches;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  between  19  and 
20  inches.  Of  the  d  inert-lice  and  the  variations  of  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  Franco,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  table : — 


Place. 

ricrmom  in  Auvorgnc 
Dunkctquo 


Si-Halo 
JSantea 
Bordeaux 
Manellle     . 
Monlpellior 
Toulon 
Ximc.      . 
Af«n  .        . 


Average  Temperature. 
Summer.       Winter. 
64-40" 
tfti 

61-38° 
06-02" 
68-44' 
70-88" 
72'40> 
7J-74' 
75-02° 


73-490 
8S-701 


84-42° 
!*•« 

38-66" 
42-08' 
40-46' 
11-01 
45'SO" 
44-00'' 
48-88' 
48-280 


Agriculture. — France  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  countrieit  in  Europe;  but  until  very  recent  times  the 
system  of  husbandry  ha*  remained  almost  unimproved  for  centuries, 
and  even  yet  the  changes  for  the  better  are  far  from  being  general. 
The  want  of  ready  communication  by  roads  and  canals  in  times  gone 
by,  prevented  any  great  exertions  being  made  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  beyond  the  immediate  demand  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On*  part  of  Franc*  often  had  a  deficiency  of  corn  approaching  to  a 
famine,  when  plenty  reigned  in  another.  The  price  of  gmiixui  the 
south  of  France  varied  10  much  from  that  in  the  north,  thut  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
in  different  port*  Arthur  Young,  in  his  tour  through  France  in 
1787,  wa*  surprised  to  find  the  state  of  cultivation  so  low  in  every 
province,  except  those  bordering  on  the  Netherlands.  His  observa- 
tions have  been  acknowledged  to  bo  just  by  the  French  agricultural 
writers  themselves,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 


excited  by  his  remarks.  Since  the  revolution  in  1793,  every  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  has  been  held  out  by  the  government;  but 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  excellent  publications  which  have 
been  produced,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural  school*,  and 
model  farms,  the  progress  towards  a  more  general  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  is  slow.  In  most  parts  of  France 
the  farmer  resides  in  or  near  the  village,  and  the  land  which  he 
cultivates  U  dispersed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  distant  uuiu- 
closed  fields.  He  loses  much  time  in  going  and  returning,  and  he 
has  a  great  way  to  carry  the  little  manure  which  he  makes.  Artificial 
grasses  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the 
southern  province*,  but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
would  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the  very  small 
demand  for  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the  large  towns,  give* 
little  encouragement  to  the  feeding  and  fnttening  of  cattle,  except 
where  natural  meadows  abound,  which  is  chiefly  along  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Noruiandie  and  Brittany. 

The  great  division  of  property  which  arises  from  the  law  of  equal 
distribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of  the  parent,  tends 
much  to  lessen  the  size  of  farms.     In  a  country  where  there  are 
domestic  manufactures  to  give  employment  to  the  labourer  or  pi' 
when  his  plot  of  ground  does  not  require  all  his  time,  a  more  careful 
cultivation  is  the  consequence  of  small  occupations.    Habits  of  constant 
employment  excitu  industry;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharpeiu'il  by  tin' 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts.     But  in  an  ignorant  pea 
produces  idleness ;  and  if  a  mere  sufficiency  of  food  can  l 
from  a  small  possession,  for  which  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
great  surplus  is  raised. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  of  France  which  is  occupied  in 
agriculture,  is  much  greater  than  in  those  countries  which  are  clm'lly 
engaged  in  manufactures  anil  commerce.     There  arc  in  From 
few  large  proprietors  of  laud,  who,  like  the  English  country  gentle- 
men, spend  a  great  port  of  their  time  in  the  country,  and  take  an 
interest  in   agricultural   pursuits.     There  are  not  many  spoc< 
farmers  who  have  capital,  and  are  possessed  of  a  superior  pn 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  who  make  it  a 
means  of  acquiring  wealth.     Few  expensive  instruments  can  conse- 
quently ever  be  tried,  or  brought  into  general  use,  nor  any  extensive 
improvements  undertaken.     All  these  causes  concur  in  preventing  a 
rapid  improvement  in  French  agriculture. 

The  northern  part  of  France,  on  the  confines  of  Belgium,  anil  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  the  best  cultivated.  In 
most  other  parts,  except  where  maize  is  cultivated,  the  old 
of  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  and  a  fallow  is  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fallows  were  well  worked  and  clean,  the  crops  would  be  better ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  variegated  appearance  of  the 
corn  in  Kay,  from  the  abundant  blossoms  of  weeds,  proves  that  tln-y 
have  not  been  extirpated.  When  they  appear  likely  to  choke  the 
corn  they  are  sometimes  weeded  out;  but  as  the  method  of  sowing 
the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  with  an  instrument  is  unknown  or  •> 
valued,  there  is  no  possibility  of  hociug  the  intervals  btt-.virn  lh<: 
growing  plants,  and  all  the  weeding  must  be  effected  with  the 
hand. 

Arthur  Young  divides  the  whole  of  France  into  four  distinct  climates 
as  regards  agriculture.  In  the  northern  the  vine  docs  not  thrive  so 
as  to  make  good  wine.  This  district  lies  north-west  of  a  line  which 
passes  north  of  Paris,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  French  coast  on 
the  Channel.  The  next  division  is  that  in  which  wine  is  made,  but 
maize  or  Indian  corn  does  not  thrive.  The  boundary  of  this  district 
to  the  south  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  first  mentioned,  and  passing 
through  Nancy  in  Lorraine  divides  France  nearly  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maize  and  wine  abound,  but 
where  the  climate  is  still  too  severe  for  the  olive  or  the  white  mul- 
berry ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Jura  and  a  line  passing 
to  the  north  of  Lyon.  The  last  division  consists  of  the  sot. 
provinces  from  the  last-mentioned  line  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry  abound  as  well  as  maize  and  the  vine.  In  this 
part  the  year  often  yields  two  harvests  of  corn,  but  the  soil  is  not  well 
adapted  to  permanent  pastures  except  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea. 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  division,  where  corn,  mai, 
wine  are  good  and  abundant.     The  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in  tho 
southern  provinces,  and  there  is  the  greatest  scope  for  agricultur.il 
operations.     Tho  most  fertile  lands  are  towards  the  north  and  east 
The  licence  immediately  south  of  Paris  H  also  a  fine  \\li.-.i'   r<nmtry, 
and  so  are  Touraiue,  Alsace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.     The 
noils  are  in  Champagne,  Sologne,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.     Tho  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  in  recent  years  introduced 
into  the  Isle  of  Cumargue,  in  the  department  of  Bouchcs-du-l()i<  >u<-, 
with  we  believe  tolerable  success. 

The  Comte  du  Oasparin,  in  his  '  Cours  d' Agriculture,'  divides  France 
into  three  zones,  which  he  names  regions  of  cereals,  vines,  and  olives, 
according  to  the  most  important  product  of  each.  Tho  cereal  region 
comprises  nil  the  north  of  Franco  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  to  the  Rhine,  a  little  north  of  Paris.  To  the  south  of  tliii 
is  the  region  of  vines,  which  extends  to  a  line  drawn  nearly  parallel 
to  the  former  through  the  town  of  Orange.  The  remainder  of  France 
forms  tho  zone  of  the  olive. 
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According  to  a  recent  return  of  the  whole  surface  of  France 
(131,069,931  acres),  including  Corsica,  there  were  13,808,171  acres 
under  wheat;  11,715  acres  were  sown  with  spelt;  2,251,439  with 
mixed  corn  (maslin);  6,369,879  with  rye;  2,936,453  with  barley; 
7,416,297  with  oats;  and  1,561,372  with  maize:  and  the  products 
were  in  bushels— 191,284,670  of  wheat ;  374,348  of  spelt ;  32,530,982 
of  mixed  corn;  76,482,175  of  rye;  45,819,020  of  barley ;  134,474,408 
of  oats ;  and  20,955,726  of  maize.  This  gives  a  total  cereal  produce 
of  501,921,629  bushels,  and  the  average  corn  produce  for  the  whole 
of  France  at  only  14 '6  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  for  the  whole  of  France  is  hardly  14  bushels.  In  England  no 
strictly  accurate  statement  of  the  average  can  be  given  for  want  of 
agricultural  statistics ;  it  is  however  all  but  certain  that  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  all  England  is  about  28  bushels. 

Since  the  above  return  was  published  the  corn-produce  has  increased 
considerably  in  favourable  years,  and  France  has  since  the  abolition 
of  the  English  corn-laws  exported  corn  largely.  The  increased  facilities 
for  transit  by  means  of  railroads  has  no  doubt  also,  among  other  causes, 
operated  as  a  stimulant  to  agricultural  industry.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  of  the  artificial  grasses,  of  pulse,  and  above  all  of  potatoes, 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  present  century.  Beet-root  is  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  esculent  roots  and 
table-vegetables  are  common.  Flax,  henjp,  and  oleaginous  seeds  are 
cultivated  extensively.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown.  The 
olive  and  the  mulberry  are  also  extensively  cultivated  :  of  the  latter 
there  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions  of  trees  planted  in  the 
departments  that  lie  in  the  basins  of  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  .the 
Upper  Loire.  The  departments  of  Gard,  Drome,  Vaucluse,  and 
Ardeche  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their  mulberry  plantations, 
and  for  the  produce  of  silk.  The  industry  of  the  peasants  in  some 
of  the  more  sterile  districts  is  very  great :  in  the  CeVennes  and  in 
Auvergne  they  build  walls  to  retain  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by 
the  mountain  streams,  and  cultivate  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by 
means  of  the  terraces  thus  formed. 

In  the  south  the  soil  of  the  hills  is  stony,  which  suits  the  vine,  but 
is  unfit  for  the  growth  of  corn ;  between  the  hills  there  are  valleys 
which  .abound  in  every  kind  of  produce,  and  where  there  is  a  command 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  fields  the  most  productive  water-meadows  may 
be  made.  The  French  bean  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
which  when  boiled  are  said  to  contain  more  nutritive  matter  than 
any  other  seed  in  the  same  compass.  The  arable  land  and  pastures 
are  not  intermixed  as  in  England,  but  generally  lie  wide  of  each  other. 
The  horses  and  cows  are  fed  chiefly  on  clover,  lucern,  sainfoin,  and 
other  artificial  grasses,  of  which  no  greater  extent  is  raised  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  More  attention  is  now  given  however  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle  for  the  markets,  and  cattle-shows  are  coming  into 
vogue  hi  Paris  and  the  chief  provincial  towns. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  France  are  in  most  instances 
few,  and  not  of  an  improved  kind.  Each  province  has  its  own  fashion 
in  making  ploughs,  most  of  which  are  rude  and  do  their  work  im- 
perfectly. At  cattle-shows  there  are,  as  in  England,  exhibitions  of 
improved  agricultural  instruments,  which  will  thus  come  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  farmers,  and  no  doubt  cause  a  general  amelioration 
in  this  respect.  The  corn  is  reaped  with  the  sickle.  In  the  northern 
parts  the  barns  are  very  large,  to  hold  the  whole  crop  of  the  farm  ; 
for  stacking  corn,  or  even  hay,  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  south  the 
corn  is  thrashed  out  in  the  field,  and  put  into  granaries  immediately 
after  harvest.  The  size  of  farms  in  France  is  much  less  than  the 
average  of  English  farms. 

Model  farms  and  establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  France.  At 
Grignon,  near  Paris,  is  an  agricultural  establishment  supported  by 
the  government;  and  in  several  of  the  provinces  similar  establish- 
ments have  been  founded  of  late  years.  They  cannot  fail  gradually 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultivation  in 
France.  In  10  of  the  86  departments  it  is  not  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine,  or  at  all  upon  a  considerable  scale  :  in  the  other 
departments  it  is  more  or  less  an  object  of  attention.  The  amount  of 
land  occupied  by  this  culture  is  about  5,000,000  acres.  The  average 
yearly  produce  of  the  French  vineyards  is  estimated  at  42,000,000 
hectolitres  (about  924,000,000  gallons),  of  which  about  one-seventh 
in  converted  into  brandy.  The  departments  drained  by  the  Garonne, 
the  Charente,  and  the  Adour;  those  lying  along  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  ;  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  the  region  of  the  Moselle  ;  valleys  of 
the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Marne,  produce  wines  of  the  finest 
growth  and  the  greatest  variety.  The  banks  of  the  Charente  produce 
no  wines  of  reputation,  but  the  grapes  grown  on  them  yield  the  best 
distilled  spirits  in  the  world,  Cognac  brandy.  The  department  of 
Gers  also  is  famous  for  a  mild  and  delicate  brandy  called  Armagnac. 
The  wine*  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Roussillon  are  remarkable  for 
fulness  of  body.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  vineyards  is 
estimated  at  720,000,000  of  francs,  or  about  28,500,0002.  In  the 
departments  of  the  north  and  north-west,  which  do  not  produce  the 
vine,  cider  forms  the  usual  drink  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  actual 
quantity  of  wine  produced  during  the  last  few  years  is  as  follows : — 
1S48  .  1,135,687,344  gals.  I  1850  .  983,786,lGSgals.  I  1852  ,  626,133,222  gals. 
1848.  782,214,686  „  |  1851  .  867,443,058  „  |  1853  .  108,557,774  „ 


Of  the  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  iu 
France,  the  mulberry  is  one  of  the  most  important :  it  is  reared  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  silk-worm.  This  branch  of  culture  has  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  olive,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pista- 
chio, are  grown  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  plum  when 
dried  furnishes  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  apple  and  the 
pear  are  grown  in  Normandie  and  Bretagne  for  making  cider  and 
perry,  which  furnish  the  peasantry  with  their  common  drink  :  the 
apple  is  also  exported  in  a  dried  state.  The  chestnut  furnishes  the 
peasantry  of  the  more  barren  districts  with  an  important  article  of 
food,  and  the  walnut  is  grown  for  its  oil. 

Of  forest-trees  France  has  the  oak,  the  cork-tree,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  the  departments  of  the  south-west,  the  elm,  the  ash,  tho 
beech,  the  birch,  the  poplar  (white  and  black),  the  larch,  the  juniper, 
the  wild  cherry,  and  the  pine.  The  box,  the  cornel,  the  maple,  and 
others  furnish  the  cabinet-maker  with  ornamental  wood.  The  eastern 
part  of  central  France  is  the  best  wooded  district,  and  the  former 
province  of  Bretagne  is  the  most  destitute  of  wood.  As  in  France 
wood  is  almost  universally  used  for  fuel,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable 
attention ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
country  is  occupied  as  woodland.  The  principal  forests  are  on  the 
various  mountain  ranges ;  except  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which 
are  rather  bare  of  wood.  The  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges 
furnish  good  deals ;  and  the  forests  of  the  maritime  pine  enable  the 
peasant  of  the  Landes  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour  to  turn 
that  otherwise  barren  tract  to  some  account :  these  forests  yield 
charcoal,  rosin,  and  pitch. 

Animals. — The  domesticated  animals  of  France  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Horses  in  France  are  by  no  means  equal  either  in  number  or  in 
excellence  to  what  they  might  be  under  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 
A  considerable  number  are  imported  annually,  although  the  richness 
of  the  soil  should  rather  enable  the  French  to  export.  Considerable 
pains  have  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  government  studs  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  and  increase  the  breed.  The  horses  of 
the  provinces  of  Normandie,  Picardy,  and  Alsace  are  well  adapted  for 
war,  posting,  and  agriculture ;  those  of  the  departments  of  Orne  and 
Calvados  are  excellent  for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage ;  those  of  the 
departments  of  Maine-et-Loire  and  Sarthe,  and  the  departments 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  are  adapted 
for  light  cavalry ;  the  horses  of  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Guieune,  Gas- 
eogne,  and  Bourn  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  the  combination  of 
lightness  and  strength.  The  horses  of  Bretagne  are  a  rough  hardy 
breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  is, 
except  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  far  inferior  to  the  ass  of  Spain  or 
Italy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  parts,  and  some  of  them  are  exported. 
Oxen  in  France  are  much  employed  in  the  labour  of  the  field  instead 
of  horses :  they  are  of  many  different  breeds  and  sizes :  among  the 
smallest  are  those  of  Bretague,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  Cdvennes.  Oxen  are  frequently  bred  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  fattened  in  another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Lower 
Normandie  afl'ord  pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  are 
brought  thither  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  the  hilly 
districts  of  central  France  where  they  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  of 
various  breeds,  some  of  which  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to  furnish 
a  wool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony.  The  number  of  sheep  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  by  'no  means  equal  in  France  to  what  it  is  in 
England ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  former  provinces  of  Berri, 
Bourbonnais,  Normandie,  Picardie,  Ile-de-Frauce,  Orlcanais,  Rouergue 
iu  Guieune,  and  part  of  Languedoc.  The  sheep  of  Poitou  and 
Picardie,  and  of  some  parts  of  Normandie,  the  lle-de-France,  and 
Guienue,  are  the  fattest ;  those  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Ardennes  are 
most  esteemed  for  their  mutton  :  but  the  best  mutton  on  the  whole 
is  fed  on  the  sandy  districts  near  the  sea.  The  sheep  of  Roussillon 
approach  nearest  to  merinoes  in  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Some 
goats  s"e  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  :  the  Tibet  goat,  the  hair 
of  which  is  woven  into  Cashmere  shawls,  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  swine  are  of  three  races  :  the  original  breed,  which 
existed  hi  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  which  is  still  found  in  Nor- 
mandie, especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge ;  the  Poitevin  breed,  and 
that  of  Perigord :  from  the  crossing  of  these  breeds  a  number  of 
varieties  have  resulted.  The  trade  in  salt  provisions  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyreudes 
(where  the  Bayonue  hams  are  cured),  and  in  the  frontier  departments 
of  the  cast  and  north-east. 

The  rearing  of  poultry  is  in  most  parts  much  attended  to.  By  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  the  livers  of  the  duck  and  goose  are  ren- 
dered very  large  and  very  delicate.  The  duck-liver  pies  of  Toulouse 
and  the  goose-liver  pies  of  Strasbourg  are  known  to  epicures. 

Of  wild  animals  the  black  and  brown  bears  have  their  haunts  in 
the  French  Pyrenees ;  the  lynx  is  found,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  higher  Alps ;  and  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  are 
common  in  the  forests.  The  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  are  found  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  stag,  the  roebuck, 
the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  common.  The  marmot  inhabits  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ermine  and  the  hamster  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges. 
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The  red  squirrel,  the  alpine  Bquiml,  and  a  specie*  of  the  flying 
squirrel  are  also  found  in  the  foreaU  of  the  Voagea  and  in  the  wood* 
on  the  banka  of  the  Moselle  or  on  the  alopea  of  the  higher  Alps.  The 
>maller  beaeU  of  prey  and  vermin,  such  as  the  fox,  the  badg.-r,  t)>. 
hedgehog,  the  polecat,  the  weazel,  the  rat  (of  which  the  original 
black  specie*  hu  been,  as  in  England,  exterminated  and  replaced  by  the 
invasion  of  a  larger  kind),  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and  the  field-moute  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  their  reipectire  haunts.  Among  tin. 
amphibious  animals  are  the  otter  and  the  water-rat 

Of  birda  the  chief  songsters  and  the  birds  of  passage  are  much 
the  same  as  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  the  hoopoe  and  one 
or  two  others. 

The  flamingo  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ol 
game,  there  are  the  red  partridge,  common  in  the  departments  of  the 
centre  and  west,  and  the  gray  partridge,  common  in  the  south  ;  the 
quail,  the  ortolan,  the  beccafioo,  the  pheasant,  the  woodcock  (abundant 
in  Picardie),  and  the  snipe  in  Auvergne.  The  plover,  lapwing,  wild 
duck,  and  others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Channel  and  the  Ocean,  especially  in  the  department  of  Charente- 
Inf^rieure. 

Of  other  animals  we  mention  only  a  few  :  the  gecko  of  Mauritania 
it  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  There  are  several  species  o! 
•vipers  and  of  harmless  snakes  :  the  latter  are  in  some  places  regarded 
as  fit  for  food.  Frogs  are  numerous  and  of  many  species  :  one,  the 
prickly  frog,  is  of  a  great  size  and  hideous  form. 

The  tortoise,  the  salamander,  the  scorpion,  and  a  kind  of  spider 
closely  resembling  the  tarantula  of  Italy,  are  found.  The  honey 
bee  (which  is  reared  in  great  numbers)  and  the  silk-worm  are  the  most 
valuable  insects ;  the  Spanish  fly  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  furuish  an 
article  of  exportation.  Leeches  are  found  in  many  parts. 

Fitherie*. — The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  taking  of 
which  occupies  a  number  of  hands  :  the  herring,  the  mackerel,  and 
especially  the  sardine  or  pilchard,  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  :  the  tunny 
and  the  anchovy,  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  oyster, 
crab,  lobster,  and  other  Cruitacea  are  in  great  demand.  The  best  are 
fouml  on  the  coast  of  the  departments  of  Manche,  Calvados,  and 
Charente-Infe'rieure. 

IHriiiont  Civil,  £ccletiattical,  Judicial,  and  Military.— Before  the 
revolution  of  1789  France  was  divided  into  33  governments  or  pro- 
vinces of  very  unequal  extent  It  is  now  divided  into  86  departments, 
which  are  named  from  the  principal  rivers  that  drain  them,  from 
the  mountains  within  their  limits,  from  their  situation,  or  from 
some  remarkable  locality.  The  arrondissements  are  always  named 
from  the  chief  town  in  each.  These  86  departments  are  divided  into 
868  arrondissement*,  2847  cantons,  and  36,835  communes,  which,  except 
that  they  have  a  corporate  form  of  government,  do  not  generally  differ 
much  in  extent  from  parishes.  Each  department  is  administered  by 
a  prefect ;  each  arrondissement  by  a  sub-prefect ;  and  each  commune 
by  a  mayor  (maire).  In  each  department  there  are  also  several 
officers  connected  with  the  arrangement  and  receipt  of  taxes,  an  engineer 
of  roads  and  bridges,  a  military  sub-intendant,  and  a  company  of  gens- 
darmea.  In  the  chief  towns  of  departments  courts  of  assize  are  held ; 
each  arrondissement  has  its  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  each  canton 
a  judge  of  the  peace.  Th*  more  important  departmental  capitals 
are  Beats  of  high  courts  of  justice  and  appeal,  and  head-quarters  of 
Military  Divisions. 

The  prefect  is  appointed  by  the  central  power  and  is  invested  with 
the  civil,  financial,  military,  and  in  some  respects  judicial  administra- 
tion. He  regulates  the  articles  of  the  departmental  budget,  which  IIP 
discusses  with  the  council-general  He  presides  at  the  conscriptions 
for  recruiting  the  army,  and  overlooks  the  whole  financial  adminis- 
tration, including  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  public  domains,  woods 
and  forest*,  Ac.  Assisted  by  his  council  he  forms  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance.  In  all  these  capacities  he  communicates  with  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  Once  a  year  a  council-general  of  department,  composed 
of  as  many  members  as  the  department  baa  cantons  (but  not  ex- 
ling  30),  assembles  to  examine  the  accounts  and  proposals  of  the 
prefect,  to  assign  to  each  arrondissement  the  proper  share  of  taxation 

determine  upon  the  demands  for  reduction  mode  by  councils  of 

•ement,  Ac.,  and  to  settle  the  amount  of  taxes  for  depart- 

natal  purposes.    The  council  of  arrondissement,  which  consists  of 

ess  than  9  members,  has  similar  duties  in  conjunction  with  the 

ret,  only  in  a  narrower  sphere ;  it  addresses  its  opinion  on  the 

,          requirement*  of  the  arrondissement  to  the  prefect,  who 

Finally  the  communal  council  (composed  of  10  to  86  mem- 

>en  according  to  the  importance  of  the  commune),  considers  with 

the  mayor  the  special   interests  of  the  commune,  its  octroi  duties, 

roads, jommunal  property,  receipt-,  and  local  expenses.     The  mem 

bers  of  the  departmental  council,  are  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 

department;   tnote  of   the   municipal    councils   by  the    communal 

HMMHh 

The  nld  povernmrnt*  or  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  all  tlipir 
more  imporUnt  nulxlivisioiw,  are  noticed  in  this  work.  The  depart- 
mat*  and  all  the  large  towns  are  also  described. 

In   the   following  table  the  area  and   population  nf  each  of  the 

departments  is  giren  as  returned  in  the  official  census  of 
1851  : — 


Department. 

Ana  in  8q.  Milts. 

Population  in  18»1. 

1,141-0 
1,843-0 
1,821-8 

2,679-9 
1,136-8 
1,189-8 
2,021-6 
1,889-6 
2.317-1 
1,436-7 
3,384-4 
1,984-9 
2,131-6 
1,9*9-1 
2,295-6 
2,626-9 
2,779-8 
2,265-0 
3,377-5 
3,382-7 
2,659-0 
2,150-0 
3,536-8 
2,019-0 
2,519-2 
2,689-4 
2,208-7 
2,593-8 
2,250-5 
2,431-0 
2,424-9 
3,760-9 
2,393-1 
2,597-5 
2,629-7 
2,360-6 
3,201-1 
1,928-3 
3,599-1 
2,452-2 
1,841-8 
1,916-0 
2,664-3 
2,612-1 
2,012-8 
2,067-8 
1,994-9 
2,751-3 
2,291-0 
3,158-6 
2,401-6 
1,993-1 
2,353-0 
2,405-9 
2,626-8 
2,073-8 
2,632-0 
2,193-3 
2,260-5 
2,355-6 
2,550-5 
3,072-8 
2,948-3 
1,748-4 
1,591-4 
1.736-* 
1,585-8 
1,077-1 
2,064-5 
3,306-7 
2,396-2 
183-6 
2,281-7 
2,163-5 
2,332-7 
2,316-i 
2,378-4 
2,218-5 
1,436-6 
2,790-0 
1,372-4 
2,696-6 
2,692-4 
2,130-8 
2,347-6 
2,808-0 

372,939 
518,98* 
336,758 
132,070 
132,038 
186,506 
831,296 
267,435 
165,247 
289,747 
394,183 
428,989 
491,210 
253,32* 
382,912 
409,992 
306,261 
320,861 
236,251 
400,297 
(132,613 
287,075 
505,789 
290,679 
326,846 
415,777 
294,892 
617,710 
408,163 
480,794 
307,479 
614,387 
389,286 
574,618 
271,938 
315,641 
603,497 
313,1*1 
302,196 
261,882 
472,588 
304,615 
535,664 
341,029 
296,224 
341,345 
144,705 
'515,452 
600,882 
373,302 
268,398 
374,566 
430,423 
328,657 
478,172 
469,684 
327,161 
1,158,285 
403,857 
439,884 
692,994 
696,897 
416,907 
260,934 
181,956 
687,434 
494,147 
574,745 
347,409 
534,720 
473,071 
1,422,065 
345,076 
471,882 
762,039 
323,615 
570,641 
363,073 
237,363 
357,067 
264,618 
883,734 
817,305 
31fl,.179 
427,409 
381,133 

Allirr            

Alpcs  (B.MC».)         .... 
Alpes  (Haulm.)  .... 
Ardcchc          

Ariige   

Aube 

Audi-       

Bouchrn-du-Uhunc           .         .     , 

Charente-Infcrlcure        ,         .     . 
Cher           

Corrcze           .        .        .        .    . 
Corse          .... 

Cdte-d'Or       
Cfltw-du-Xord    .... 

Uoiibs    

l.urc-ct-Loir        .... 
Finistere        .        .        .        ,     . 
Card           .... 

Garonne  (Haute.)    .        .        .    . 

Girnnde          

llle-et-Vilaine                 .         .     . 

Indre-ct-Ix)ire        .        .         .     , 

Loir-et-Chcr  

I.  "ire  (Haute.)        ,         .         .     . 
Loirc.Infurieure          . 

Lot    . 

Lot-ct-Garonno       .         ,         .     . 

Maine-ct-Loire 
.Maiiclic        

Marne    

Marnc  (Ilautc-) 
Mayenne         .         .         .         ,     . 

Moselle           

OlM     

Orne      

I'as-dc-Calaii       .... 
Puy-de-DAme          .         .        .     . 

I'VI  ITH-C5   (l(aBSM-) 

J'j'ri'iieVii  (Hautes.)          .         .     . 
I'MrndcB-Oricntiilcs    .        .        , 
Ittiin  (Bns.)    
Rhln  (HauU)       .... 
Khone    .... 

Ssone  (Haute-)  .... 
Sa6ne-et-Loiio        .         .         .     . 
Sartbc         

8«lne     

Scinr-i-t-Marnc    .... 
8«ine-rt.Oi«e           .         .         .     . 
iii-iirp                               .     ' 
Sevres  (Deux-)       .        .        .    . 

Tarn-ct-U:ironnc    . 
Var 

Virnne         .... 

:nie  (Ilaulr.)      .         ... 
Vosgci        

Total         .... 

204,9:2-9 

35,781,028 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  France  before  1789  was  into  18  arch- 
>ishoprics,  exclusive  of  Avignon.    Of  these  one  (Cambrni)  was  reduced 
to  a  simple  bishopric,  but  has  since  been  restored  to  its  former  higher 
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dignity ;  four  were  united  with  others,  namely,  Aries  and  Embrun  with 
Aix,  Vienne  with  Lyon,  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse  :  the  additiou  of 
Avignon  makes  the  present  number  15.  Of  the  dioceses  49  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  first  revolution';  the  remainder,  with  the  new  sees  of 
Nancy,  St. -Did,  and  Moulins,  make  up  the  present  65  bishoprics. 

In  general  throughout  France  a  bishop's  see  is  co-extensive  with 
the  department  in  which  the  town  ia  from  which  he  takes  hid  title. 
In  a  few  cases  two  departments  are  united  under  one  bishop,  and  in 
four  instances  (the  archdiocese  of  Reims;  the  archdiocese  of  Aix, 
Aries,  and  Embrun  ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Chalons  and  Marseille) 
the  eee  is  less  thau  the  department.  In  the  articles  on  the  episcopal 
towns  and  the  departments  of  France,  the  extent  of  each  see  is 
expressly  stated. 

We  here  merely  name  the  dioceses,  which,  with  the  arch-see  given 
in  italics,  are  comprised  in  each  of  the  15  ecclesiastical  provinces  of 
France : — 

1.  Paris. — Chartres,  Meaux,  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Versailles. 

2.  Cambrai. — Arras. 

3.  Lyon -et-  Vienne. —  Autun,     Langres,    Dijon,    St. -Claude,    and 
Grenoble. 

4.  Rouen. — Bayeux,  Evreux,  Sdez,  and  Coutances. 

5.  Sens-et-Avxerrc, — Troyes,  Nevers,  and  Moulins. 

C.  Reims. — Soissons,  Chalons,  Beauvuis,  and  Amiens. 

7.  Tours. — Le-Mans,  Angers,  Renues,  Nantes,  Quimper,  Vannes,  and 
St.-Brieuc. 

8.  Bourges. — Clerinout,  Limoges,  Le-Puy,  Tulle,  and  St.-Flour. 

9.  Alby.—Rodez,  Cahors,  Mende,  and  Perpignan. 

10.  Bordeaux.  —  Agen,     Angoulcme,     Poitiers,     Perigueux,     La- 
Rochelle,  and  Luson. 

11.  Auch.— Airo,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne. 

12.  Toulouse-et-A'arbonne. — Moutauban,  Pamiers,  and  Carcassonne. 

13.  Aix,   Arlet.,    et    Embrun. — Marseille,   Frc"jus,  Digne,   Gap,   and 
Ajaccio.     Algdrie  forms  a  bishopric  of  this  province. 

1 4.  Betanfon. — Strasbourg,  Metz,  Verdun,  Belley,  St. -Did,  and  Nancy. 

15.  Avignon. — Nirnes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier. 

The  French  Lutherans,  who  are  chiefly  resident  in  Alsace,  are  under 
the  consistory  of  Strasbourg.  The  French  Calviuists,  a  much  more 
important  body,  have  meeting-houses  in  51  departments,  and  are 
governed  by  consistories,  five  forming  a  synod. 

Judiciary. — The  administration  of  justice  in  France  is  uniform. 
As  before  stated  each  canton  has  its  justice  of  peace,  who  is  always 
a  professional  man,  and  has  summary  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  less 
importance,  and  all  suits  must  come  before  him  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  settlement  if  possible ;  failing  which,  they  are  carried  before 
a  higher  court.  The  mayors  of  communes  also  -act  as  inferior 
magistrates.  The  large  towns  are  divided  into  several  cantons.  In 
each  arrondiasement  the  tribunal  of  first  instance  takes  cognisance  of 
civil  and  police  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  code  and  the  laws  of 
the  state ;  and  26  high  courts,  formerly  called  royal  courts  (Cours 
Royales),  take  cognisance  of  appeals  against  the  judgments  of  the 
tribunals  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Before  these  courts  are 
tried  all  offences  against  the  state.  In  cases  of  misdemeanour  the 
first  jurisdiction  rests  with  the  justice  of  peace,  who  may  send  the 
person  or  persons  charged  before  the  tribunal  of  first  instance,  which 
then  acts  as  a  tribunal  of  correctional  police ;  from  these  the  accused 
parties  may  appeal  to  the  high  court.  In  matters  of  grave  character 
the  criminal  is  finally  brought  before  the  court  of  assize  (the  judges 
in  which  are  one  or  more  members  of  the  high  court),  where  he  is 
tried  before  a  jury  of  12,  drawn  by  lot,  from  a  list  of  the  electors  of 
the  department  in  which  the  assizes  are  held.  Courts  of  assize  are 
held  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Commercial  causes  are  carried  before  tribunals  of  commerce,  the 
judges  in  which  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  arrondissement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  power. 
In  matters  that  involve  amounts  exceeding  1500  francs,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  high  court  of  the  district.  These  courts  exist  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  nearly  all  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
districts  of  France.  Where  there  are  not  tribunals  of  commerce  their 
functions  are  discharged  by  the  tribunals  of  first  instance. 

In  the  maritime  and  manufacturing  towns  there  are  besides  councils 
c,f  Prud'-Hornmes  ('experienced  men'),  with  summary  jurisdiction 
in  matters  to  the  amount  of  100  francs.  If  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  100  francs,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  These 
councils  are  composed  of  master  manufacturers  and  workmen  elected 
annually ;  they  do  not  suffer  lawyers  to  plead  in  their  courts :  they 
cit  in  the  evening  when  the  workpeople  leave  the  shops  and  factories, 
and  take  cognisance  also  of  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen.  The  council  of  Prud'-Hommes  is 
one  of  the  most  extensively  useful  institutions  in  France :  in  Lyon 
alone  above  5000  cases  are  decided  annually,  appeals  are  rare,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  decree  of  the  council  rarer  stilL 

Finally,  in  each  military  division  and  naval  head-quarters,  councils 
of  war  and  maritime  councils  are  held  to  decide  (subject  to  a  council 
of  revision)  upon  the  offences  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  high  court  of  appeal  from  all  these  courts  and  tribunals,  and 
for  the  whole  of  France,  is  the  'court  of  cassation,'  which  sits  in 
Paris,  and  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  from  amongst  the  most 
diitinguwhed  French  lawyers. 


A  high  court  of  justice  chosen  from  amongst  the  high  magistracy, 
and  having  as  jury  members  of  the  councils-general  of  all  France, 
takes  cognisance  of  all  attempts  against  the  chief  of  the  state  and  the 
public  safety. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  high  courts,  showing  the  departments 
within  the  j  urisdiction  of  each  : — 

1.  Agen. — Gers,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-Garoune. 

2.  Aix. — Basses-Alpes,  Bouches-du-Rhoue,  and  Var. 

3.  A  miens. — Aisne,  Oise,  and  Somme. 

4.  Angers. — Maine-et-Loire,  Mayenne,  and  Sarthe. 

5.  Sastia. — Corsica. 

6.  Sesanron. — Doubs,  Haute-Saone,  and  Jura. 

7.  Bordeaux. — Charente,  Dordogne,  and  Giromle. 

8.  Bourges. — Cher,  Indre,  and  Nievre. 

9.  Caen. — Calvados,  Manche,  and  Orne. 

10.  Colmar.— Bas-Rhm,  and  Haut-Rhin. 

11.  Dijon. — Cote-d'Or,  Haute-Marne,  and  Saoue-et-Loire. 

12.  Douai. — Nord,  and  Pas-de-Calais. 

13.  Grenoble. — Drome,  Hautes-Alpes,  and  Isere. 

14.  Limoges. — Correze,  Creuse,  and  Haute-Vienne. 

15.  Lyon. — Ain,  Loire,  and  Rhone. 

16.  Metz. — Ardennes,  and  Moselle. 

17.  Montpellier. — Aude,  Aveyron,  Hdrault,  and  Pyrdndes-Orientales. 

18.  Nancy. — Meurthe,  Meuse,  and  Vosgcs. 

19.  Nimes. — Ardeche,  Gard,  Lozere,  and  Vaucluse. 

20.  Orleans. — Indre-et-Loire,  Loiret,  and  Loir-et-Cher. 

21.  Paris. — Aube,    Eure-et-Loir,    Marne,    Seme,    Seine-et-Marno 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  Youne. 

22.  Pan. — Basses- Pyrdndes,  Hautes-Pyrdndes,  and  Landes. 

23.  Poitiers. — Charente-Iufdrieure,  Deux-Sevres,  Vendde,  and  Vienne. 

24.  Sennes. — Cotes-du-Nord,    Finistere,    Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire-Infd- 
rieure,  and  Morbihau. 

25.  Riom.— Allier,  Cantal,  Haute-Loire,  and  Puy-de-D6me. 

26.  Rouen. — Eure,  and  Seiue-Iuferieure. 

27.  Toulouse. — Ariege,  Haute-Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Tarn-et-Garonne. 

Military  Divisions,  <kc. — By  a  decree  dated  December  26,  1851, 
France  is  now  divided  into  21  Military  Divisions,  each  of  which 
comprises  one  department  or  more.  They  are  each  named  from  the 
chief  town,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  army  corps  of  the  division.  These  divisions,  with  the  departments 
included  in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Paris. — Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Oise,  Seine-et-Marne,  Aube,  Yonne 
Loiret,  and  Eure-et-Loir. 

2.  Rouen. — Seine-Infdrieure,  Eure,  Calvados,  and  Orne. 

3.  Lille. — Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  Somme. 

4.  Ckdlons-fur-Marne. — Marne,  Aisne,  and  Ardennes. 

5.  Metz. — Moselle,  Meuse,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges. 

6.  Strasbourg. — Bas-Rhin,  and  Haut-Rhin. 

7.  Eesanfon. — Doubs,  Jura,  Cotes-d'Or,  Haute-Marne,  and  Haute- 
Saone. 

8.  Lyon. — Rhone,  Loire,  Sa<3ne-et-Loire,  Ain,  Isere,  Hautes-Alpes, 
Drome,  and  Ardeche. 

9.  Marseille. — Bouches-du-Rhone,  Var,  Basses-Alpes,  and  Vaucluse. 

10.  Montpellier.- — Hdrault,  Aveyron,  Lozere,  and  Gard. 

11.  Perpignan. — Pyrdndes-Orientales,  Ariege,  and  Aude. 

12.  Toulouse, — Haute-Garonne,  Taru-et-Garonne,  Lot,  and  Tarn. 

13.  Bayonne. — Basses-Pyrdndes,  Landes,  Gers,  and  Hautes-Pyrdndes. 

14.  Bordeaux.- — Gironde,  Charente-lnfdrieure,  Charente,  Dordogne, 
and  Lot-et-Garonne. 

15.  Nantes. —  Loire-Infdrieure,    Maine-et-Loire,    Deux-Sevres,    and 
Vendde. 

16.  Rennes.  —  Ille-et-Vilaiue,    Morbihan,    Finistere,    Cotes-du-Nord, 
Manche,  and  Mayenne. 

17.  Bastia. — Corsica. 

18.  Tours. — Indre-et-Loire,  Sarthe,  Loir-et-Cher,  and  Vienne. 

19.  P-ourges. — Cher,  Nievre,  Allier,  and  Indre. 

20.  Clermont-Ferrand. — Puy-de-D6me,  Haute-Loire,  and  Cautal. 

21.  Limoges. — Haute-Vienne,  Creuse,  and  Correze. 

For  purposes  of  naval  conscription  the  territory  of  France  is  also 
divided  into  maritime  provinces,  of  which  there  are  five,  named  from 
the  great  naval  harbours  of  France — Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient, 
Roehefort,  and  Toulon. 

The  territory  of  France  is  admirably  defended  by  nature  against 
foreign  enemies  except  towards  the  north-east.  The  Atlantic  coast  on 
the  north  and  west  with  few  harbours  of  any  depth,  and  those  that  are 
deep  being  difficult  of  access  or  strongly  defended,  warn  off  the  invader 
by  sea.  The  Pyrenees  would  be  impassable  in  the  face  of  united 
France ;  the  eastern  frontier  with  the  wall  of  the  Alps,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Vosges  equally  so.  But  towards  the  north-east,  on  the  Belgian, 
Prussian,  and-  Bavarian  frontiers,  the  country  has  no  natural  defence. 
But  in  this  quarter  military  science  has  done  its  utmost  in  constructing 
fortresses  to  command  all  the  loading  approaches,  and  in  no  country 
in  the  world  are  there  so  many  strongly  fortified  towns  in  the  same 
extent  of  territory.  Along  this  frontier  are  the  fortresses  of 
Dunkerque,  Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Condd,  Maubeuge, 
Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  Charlfcmont,  Mdzieres,  Sedau,  Thionville, 
Metz,  Bitche,  and  Weissembourg.  Along  the  Rhenish  frontier  (the 
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proper  defence  of  tills  quarter  howerer  la  not  Uie  Rhine  but  tiio 
Veen*  Mountain*)  are  the  fortressea  of  Haguenau,  Stnwbonrg, 
MkeWadt,  and  Nonf  Brisucti ;  Wfort,  Bonneon,  and  the  Fort  de- 
1'Kcluse  command  the  approaches  from  Switzerland  :  toward*  the 
Alps  and  the  Sardinian  frontier  are  On-noble  and  Brioncon ;  the 
Pyreoean  pi*sai  are  defended  by  Perpignan,  Bellcgarde,  Mont  Louis, 
St-Jean-Pied-de-Port,  and  Bayonne.  lu  the  interior  many  of  thu 
town*  are  strongly  fortified,  but  Part*,  with  it*  continuous  wall  and 
detached  forts,  U  the  moat  important  in  every  point  of  view.  The 
detached  fort*  erected  in  recent  time*  round  Lyon,  also  render  that 
city  a  very  important  military  position.  The  great  naval  dock-  and 
building-yard*  are  Bre*t,  Toulon,  Kochofort,  Cherbourg,  ami  Lorient. 
Sloop*  of  war  are  built  al*o  at  Bayonne,  Nantes,  and  St-Son-an, 
a  suburb  of  SL-Malo. 

OoftritmaU.  —  The  constitutional  monarchy  and  representative 
gOTemment  which  had  prevailed  in  France  under  King  Louis  Philippe, 
the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  were  abolished  by 
the  republican  revolution  of  1848.  A  republic  in  form,  governed  by 
a  president  and  a  national  assembly,  the  members  of  which  were 
elected  by  ballot,  with  a  suffrage  all  biit  universal,  succeeded. 

On  December  2,  1S51,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  president 
of  the  republic,  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
establishing  universal  suffrage  (the  assembly  had  considerably  restricted 
the  suffrage),  proposing  a  president  for  ten  years,  and  a  second  cham- 
ber, or  senate.  On  the  20th  and  21st  of  December  the  French  people, 
by  7.439,216  affirmative  votes  against  640,737  negative  ones,  adopted 
a '  plebiscite,'  or  decree  of  the  people,  maintaining  the  authority  of  Lonia 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  delegating  to  him  the  powers'  necessary  for 
establishing  a  constitution  on  the  bases  proposed  in  the  above  procla- 
mation. The  power  thus  conferred  upon  the  president  resulted  iu 
the  important  state  paper  issued  January  15,  1852,  which  contains 
the  constitution  under  which  France  has  been  since  governed. 

According  to  this  proclamation  the  president,  while  he  wisely 
retained  that  title,  assumed  more  than  royal  authority.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  people  alone,  who  had  elected  him,  and  not  to 
a  national  assembly  :  the  command  of  the  loud  and  sea  forces,  the 
exclusive  initiation  of  new  laws,  the  right  to  declare  the  state  of 
liege,  were  among  his  leading  attributes.  A  Seuate  was  appointed, 
whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  150,  the  members  to  be  named  for 
life  by  the  president,  who  may  also  grout  thetu  salaries.  A  lower 
chamber,  called  the  Legislative  Body,  consists  of  261  members,  one 
fur  every  35,000  electors,  and  chosen  for  ten  years  by  universal 
suffrage,  but  without  the  ballot.  The  sittings  of  both  chambers  to 
be  private ;  official  reports  only  of  the  proceedings  to  be  published. 
No  member  of  either  chamber  has  the  power  to  originate  any  law;  if 
amendments  are  adopted  they  must  be  sent  to  the  council  of  state, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  if  not  also  adopted  by  this  body.  The 
president  convokes,  adjourns,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Legislative 
Body.  In  case  of  a  dissolution  a  new  one  is  to  be  convoked  withiu 
six  months.  The  session  of  the  chambers  to  lost  three  months. 

A  council  of  state,  composed  of  40  or  50  salaried  members,  nomi- 
nated and  presided  over  by  the  president,  draws  up  the  projects  of 
all  laws.  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  transformed  into  a  court  of  justice. 
K..r  .-rimes  against  the  chief  of  the  state  and  the  public  safety  a  high 
(a*  above  explained)  is  appointed.  Ministers  cannot  be  mem- 
ber* of  the  legislature.  Petition!  may  be  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
but  none  to  the  Legislative  Body.  The  mayors  of  communes  are 
appointed  by  the  executive. 

In  this  draught  of  the  constitution  the  name  of  republic  was 
retained,  and  the  title  of  president;  but  on  December  2,  1852,  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate  dated  November  7,  1852,  and 
•  plebiscite  carried  by  7,839,552  vote*  against  254,401,  the  name  of  the 
government  was  changed,  the  empire  was  re-established,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  emperor  of  the  French  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  throne  being  hereditary  to  his  legitimate  male 
descendants,  failing  which,  the  succession  rests  in  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  hi*  direct  legitimate  descendants  in  the  male 
line  by  order  of  primogeniture.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  aome  very  alight  modifications  have  been  made. 

Anwwe,  t'spt»<kt*re,  <*«.— The  general  revenue  of  France  is 
derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  from  customs  ami  import 
duties.  The  budget  of  the  minister  of  finance  having  been  vote.  I  l.y 
the  chamber*  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  is  distributed  among  the 
M  department*  of  France  according  to  their  extent,  industrial  pro- 
gross,  population,  and  presumed  degree  of  prosperity.  The  prefect, 
aided  by  the  council-general  of  each  department,  allot*  to  each 
rlisMOiont  it*  share  of  the  amount  imposed  on  the  whole 
department;  the  rab-prefrct,  hi  concert  with  the  council  of 
flMMliieil,  divide*  this  quota  among  the  cantons  and  communes ;  «n<l, 
finally,  the  mayor,  with  the  aacwtaoce  of  the  municipal  or  communal 
council,  a*aigns  to  each  inhabitant  the  amount  he  lias  to  pay.  The 
indirect  taxation  comprise*  tad  and  a*Me*ed  Uxea,  tho  duties  on 
wines  and  *piriU,  the  navigation  of  river*,  tithe  of  the  octroi  duties 
•  us,  licences,  itatnps,  sale  of  state  property,  port-office  and  mail 
•enricr,  import  and  export  duties,  profit*  from  tho  tUte  forest*,  Ac. 

According  to  the  budget  for  1864  the  total  receipU  amounted  to 
1,620,639,672  francs;  and  tho  expenee*  voted  to  1,516,820,450  francs. 
The  expenditure  i*  thu*  distributed  >— Interest  on  the  public  debt, 


896,503,439  francs;  expense  of  the  chambers,  36,604,180  francs; 
credit*  to  minister*,  756,078,254  franc* ;  expense  of  collecting  tuxes, 
Ac.,  151,973,334  franc*  ;  drawback*,  4c.,  86,106,242  francs;  extraordi- 
nary expense*  for  public  works,  Ac.,  89,560,000  francs. 

The  budget  for  1855  estimate!  the  receipt*  at  1,566,012,213  francs ; 
and  the  expenditure  at  1,502,030,308  francs.  The  expenditure  include* 
the  following  grant*  : — 


Ministry  of  State  .  . 
Justice  .... 
Foreign  Affairs  . 
Finance  .  .  . 
Interior  .  .  . 

Marine      '.     '.     '. 

Public  Instruction 
and  Public  Wor- 
ship .... 

Agriculture,  Com. 
merer,  und  Pub- 
lic Works  .  . 
Interest  on  New  Loan 

The  total  receipt*  of  customs  duties  in  France  were: — In  1846, 
158,958,908  francs;  in  1847,  134,117,730  francs;  and  in  1S4S,  the 
year  of  the  revolution,  only  80,448,458  franc*. 

Tho  amount  of  indirect  taxes  (which  supplies  a  certain  test  of 
the  condition  of  the  people)  iu  1848  was  676,000,000  franas;  in 
1849,  707,407,000  francs.  From  the  lost  year  they  increased  to 
846,000,000  francs  in  1853. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  France  hi  1851,  1852,  and  1853  were 
as  follows :— 


l.M  It.lou  fr.  or  311,650  tc.  more  than  in  1854. 

37,449,360  fr.  or  802,600  fr.  more  than  In  1851. 
9,621,600  fr.  or  391,000  fr.  more  than  in  1854. 
711,964,019  fr.  or  20,584,201  fr.  more  than  in  1854. 
190,991,220 

815,897, 791  (toother,  16,933,145  fr.  more  than  in 
127,602,402  /      1854. 

65,719,722  fr.  or  90,586  fr.  more  than  In  1854. 


156,735,242  fr.  or  5,400,000  fr.  lew  Uun  In  1854. 
15,407,933  fr. 


Imports 
E*  purls 


1851. 

1,157,700,000  fr. 
1,629,700,000  fr. 


1852. 

1,438,200,000  fr. 
1,681,500,000  fr. 


185S. 

1,630,000,000  fr. 
1,866,800,000  fr. 


Totals    .     2,787,400,000  fr.         1,119,700,000  fr.         8,497,400,000  fr. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  import  trade  in  1853  numbered  20,779, 
measuring  2,750,699  tons  :  of  these  vessels  9210  were  French,  c:u 
1,005,688  tons;   and  11,509  foreign,  carrying  l.OSS.Oll   tons.     The 
imports   by  sea  were  valued  at  1,U28,400,000  frolics;    by  Liu.l,  at 
602,200,000  francs. 

Tho  export  trade  in  the  same  year  employed  15,341  ships,  measuring 
1,854,605  tous,  and  including  0025  French  and  8S56  foreign  vessels, 
carrying  respectively  790,350  and  1,058,316  tons. 

The  total*  of.  the  imports  and  exports  given  above,  wlicn  ' 
into  English  pounds  sterling,  are   111,496,0002.,   124,7h> 
189,896,0002.  respectively.     This  lant  sum  shows  an  excess  over 
of  15,108,0002.,  aud  over  1847,  the  year  before  the  revolut. 
35,480,000*. 

The  tonnage  representing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of   1 
vessels  by  sea  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to  4,t!n.. 
or  303,000  tons  more  than  in  Ib52,  aud  308.0UO  tons  more  than  in 
1847.     Froui  this,  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  appears  that  v.Uue 
has  increased  more  than  tonnage,  showing  a  great  increase  in  the 
commerce   over  tho  laud  frontiers   of    France,  consequent   tin   the 
extension  of  railway  •oznmunioatian. 

Of  the  imports  into  France  in  1853,  valued  as  above  (in  i 
money),  at  05,224,000?.,  to  the  amount  of  4.4,120,0002.  were  for 
consumption.  Of  the  exports,  tin-  value  of  which  in  pounds  sterling 

.(172,0002.,  54,620,0002.  represent  French  produce;  th 
exceeding  20,000,0002.,  shows  the  importance  of  thu  tr.iii  u  ti 
France. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the  last  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table,  with  thu  values  of  each  ill 
pounds  sterling : — 

1851.  1852.  1853. 

Imports.— Breadstuff!   ....  80,000  200,000  3,840,000 

Coal l,IMi,mio  1,520,000  1,1.. 

Iron 2iMi,iioo  ,1100  II  . 

Cotton 4,l(iii,iiiiti  5,120,000  5,3- 

Raw  Silk 3,680,000  5,3Gn 

Wool 1,300,000  2,600,000  l,720,(ilili 

Export".— MrcutUtuffn    ....  S.soo.ooo  i>,.',i;ii,omi  1,11, 

•  facturcs  .  0,600,000  o,oo(i,"(iii  (!,:.;.• 

Kill;  manufacture..  .     .  8,120,000 

•W.Hillra  niantiriirlurrj  ,'i,iMl,000  5,120,000  5,81 

I.incn  manufactures    .  1,080,000  I,.'OII,IHIII  i,.i. 

W  iin » 3,200,000  3,400,000  3,0:: 

Gloves  and  hokicry      .  1,480,000  1,4*0,000  1,800,000 

Tho  cnn.".'  »-o  on  the  1st  of  January,   1851, 

:Mii..iiul.cd  to  a  total  of  6,346,637,360  francs.     Deride*  this,  the  float- 
ing debt,  according  to  a  report  of  tho  finance  minis!' T,  in  l-Yln-nary, 
1868,  amounted  to  690,000,000  francs  :  this  sum  included  the  <!• 
in    savings  banks  (190,000,000  francs),  deposits  of  commune*   an  1 
public  cntablislimrutH,  security  money  of  the  receivers  general  of  the 
taxes,  88,000,000  francs  deposited  by  tin'  I'MIM  I.yon  railway  com 
122,000,000  treasury  bills  and  other  items.     Th.  amount,  applied  as  a 
Kinking  fund  amounted  at  the  same  date  to  37,9GO,3<>0  francs. 

Thu  consolidated  debt  has  been  increased  iu  consequence  of  the 
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war  with  Russia,  by  the  loan  of  250,000,000  francs,  contracted  in  the 
spring  of  1854. 

Military  Forces;  Navy.— The  effective  of  the  French  army  in 
January  1853  amounted  to  350,000  men  and  80,000  horses;  butthese 
numbers  have  been  recently  increased  considerably  in  consequence  of 
the  war  with  Russia. 

Infantry. — 100  regiments  of  2000  men  each ;  10  battalions  of 
Chasseurs-a-pied  of  800  men  each  ;  3  regiments  of  Zouaves ;  3  batta- 
lions of  African  light  infantry ;  12  training  companies  (fusiliers  and 
pioneers) ;  a  foreign  legion  numbering  2600  men ;  3  battalions  of 
native  African  tirailleurs ;  and  6  veteran  companies. 

Cavalry. — 12  regiments  of  reserve  ;  20  regiments  of  the  line;  and 
26  regiments  of  light  cavalry ;  besides  3  regiments  of  Spahis  and  4 
companies  of  remoute. 

Artillery. — 14  regiments  with  16  batteries,  and  1  regiment  of  pon- 
toon men;  12  companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  armourers; 
4  train  squadrons ;  and  5  companies  of  veteran  gunners. 

Engineers. — 3  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners;  2  companies  of 
workmen,  and  1  company  of  veterans. 

Gendarmerie. — 25  legions  spread  over  the  departments  of  France, 
with  about  5000  men  for  special  purposes,  make  a  total  of  25,572  men. 

Of  general  and  superior  officers  there  were,  marshals  6 ;  generals 
nf  division*)  80 ;  in  reserve,  69  ;  generals  of  brigade,  160  ;  in  reserve, 
1 7  'i ;  —colonels,  30 ;  lieutenant-colonels,  30 ;  chiefs  of  squadrons,  100; 
captains  and  lieutenants,  400  ;  adjutants,  &c.,  246. 

At  the  end  of  1852  the  French  fleet  numbered  25  sail  of  the  line 
(6  of  120  guns,  4  of  100  guns,  9  of  82  to  90  guns,  and  6  of  80  guns), 
37  frigstee  (12  of  60  guns,  14  of  50  to  52  guns,  and  11  of  40  to  48 
guns),  80  corvettes,  44  brigs,  43  small  armed  vessels,  and  32  transports 
— in  all  211  sailing  vessels. 

The  steam  fleet  included  3  screws  (one  of  90  guns,  a  second  of  80 
guns,  and  a  third  of  120  guns),  one  ship  of  the  line  (90  guns,  960 
horse-power),  20  frigates  of  450  to  650  horse-power,  5  corvettes  (320  to 
450  horse-power),  22  corvettes  (220  to  300  horse-power),  and  57  small 
vessels — in  all  108  steamers. 

There  were  besides  49  sailing-vessels  and  7  steamers  buildiug  in 
the  naval  dockyards.  Many  of  these  have  been  finished  and  launched 
in  consequence  of  the  Russian  war. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  navy  in  1852  was  1874,  including  2 
admirals,  12  vice-admirals,  20  rear-admirals,  110  captains  of  men-of- 
war,  230  captains  of  frigates,  650  lieutenants,  550  ensigns,  and  300 
aspirant*.  The  seamen  enrolled  numbered  100,000 ;  but  only  27,000 
were  on  active  service.  The  marine  infantry  numbered  11,868  men 
including  483  officers;  the  marine  artillery,  2971  men;  medical 
officers,  &c.,  1233. 

Population,  Religion,  Educational  Establishments,  <kc. — The  prin- 
cipal stock  from  which  the  French  nation  derives  its  origin  is  the 
Celtic.  At  the  period  of  Julius  Cresar's  invasion  the  Celts  occupied 
nearly  all  the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  south-western  corner  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees : 
and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  intermingled  with  the  Celts 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  Greek  settlements,  of  which 
Masailia  (Marseille)  was  the  chief,  existed  along  that  coast.  The  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  Channel 
and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by  the  Belgse,  a  Celtic  people,  some  of 
whom  in  Caesar's  time  were  mixed  with  Germans,  without  however 
having  lost  their  national  characteristics.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  some  tribes  who  affected  a  Germanic 
origin.  The  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture  of  Romans  with  the  natives.  The  modern  French 
language  shows  how  extensive  and  how  permanent  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the  invading  tribes 
possessed  themselves  of  France :  the  Visigoths  south  and  west  of  the 
Loire,  the  Burgundians  in  the  south-east,  extending  from  the  Sa6ne 
and  Rhdne  to  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  and  the  Franks  in  the  north  and 
east.  A  branch  of  the  Celtic  nation,  migrating  from  the  British  Isles, 
settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to  the  present  age 
their  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  name  of  the  island  (Bretagne  or 
Britain)  from  which  they  came.  Politically  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Franks  extinguished  the  independence  of  their  co-invaders ;  but  the 
tribes  which  succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements 
they  had  acquired,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But  notwithstanding  these  admixtures,  the 
C'eltse  may  still  be  considered  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French  people. 

A»  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred  from  that 
of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  so  the  local 
predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated  by  that  of  their  peculiar 
tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated  form  of  the  language  imported 
by  the  British  settlers,  is  still  the  language  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict* of  Bretagne;  the  Basque  is  yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  may  bo  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
dialect  of  the  Aquitanians.  In  Alsace  the  German  language  is  predo- 
minant ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  that  province 
having  been  more  completely  occupied  by  those  tribes  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire,  and  who  have  preserved  their  own  language ;  and 
also  to  the  long  incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  corn- 
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paratively  late  annexation  to  the  rest  of  France.  The  dialect  of 
Lorraine,  the  adjacent  province  to  Alsace,  may  be  considered  also  as 
having  strong  affinity  to  that  of  Germany,  from  similar  causes  to  those 
stated  above. 

The  population  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century  was  about  19,669,320,  exclusive  of  Corsica  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine, which  were  not  then  united  to  France.  In  the  year  1762  the 
population  had  increased  to  21,769,163,  inclusive  of  Corsica  and  the 
whole  of  Lorraine.  In  1784  it  had  further  increased  to  24,800,000. 

The  population,  according  to  the  different  census  returns  of  the 
present  century,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


27,349,003 
29,092,734 
30,461,875 
32,569,223 


183G 
1841 
1846 
1851 


33,540,910 
34,230,178 
35,401,761 
35,781,628 


The  predominant  religion  of  France  is  the  Catholic ;  the  Protest- 
ants, who  reside  chiefly  in  Alsace  and  in  Languedoc,  number  about 
1,500,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Calvinists,  and  the  remainder 
Lutherans,  Methodists,  &c.  The  Jews  number  about  80,000.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  are  paid  by  the  state.  Those  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  who  have  the  dignity  of  cardinal  have  a  yearly 
income  of  about  1300J. ;  the  archbishops  have  about  800/. ;  and  the 
bishops  about  600£.  Of  the  working  clergy  the  incomes  are  from 
20Z.  or  301.  to  40Z.  or  601.  a  year.  The  total  number  of  priests  rather 
exceeds  that  of  the  communes,  which  is  36,835.  Before  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  country  abounded  with  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  abbeys  and  convents  for  men  have  been,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  abolished.  The  nunneries  and  abbeys  for  women  for  the 
most  part  remain.  The  French  nuns  do  not,  except  a  few,  lead  a  life 
of  pure  meditation,  but  are  actively  engaged  in  attendance  upon  the 
sick,  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  chiefly  educated  in  seminaries  established 
for  the  express  purpose  of  clerical  instruction.  There  is  one  establish- 
ment for  the  higher  studies  at  Paris ;  and  above  200  seminaries 
scattered  throughout  France.  Strasbourg  is  the  chief  place  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  clergy  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  Moutauban  for  those  of 
the  Calviuistic  or  Reformed  Church. 

Before  the  revolution  France  had  23  universities,  of  which  that  of 
Paris  was  the  most  important  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Under 
Bonaparte  a  body  was  organised  with  the  title  of  University,  which  has 
continued  with  some  modifications  to  hold  to  the  present  time  the 
chief  direction  of  education.  Of  this  body,  which  is  incorporated, 
and  which  possesses  large  disposable  funds  arising  partly  from  real 
property,  partly  from  public  grants,  and  partly  from  the  payments  of 
pupils,  all  public  teachers  are  members.  The  highest  officer  of  this 
body  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet ;  he  fills  up  all  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  vacancies  in  the  academies  and  colleges,  upon  the 
recommendation  however  of  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  strict 
examinations  are  instituted.  Twenty-six  university-academies  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  the  whole  territory  was 
divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The  seats  of  these 
university-academies  were — Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux, 
Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Limoges, 
Lyon,  Metz,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nimes,  Orleans,  Paris,  Pau,  Poitiers, 
Reunes,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  The  number  of  these 
institutions  has  we  believe  been  recently  increased,  and  the  bishops  in 
their  respective  dioceses  have  obtained  a  share  in  the  management  and 
superintendence.  Each  academy  consists  of  a  rector,  who  inspects 
all  schools  and  places  of  public  instruction  within  his  circuit,  and 
communicates  with  the  higher  authorities  at  Paris.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  ten  members.  These  form  the  administrative  portion  of 
the  academy.  The  plan  of  instruction,  if  the  institution  is  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  comprehends  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, literature,  and  the  sciences,  together  with  a  college  or  high  school. 
The  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academies  is  furnished  in  the 
colleges,  which  are  established  in  almost  all  the  chief  towns  of  arron- 
dissements.  Besides  these  establishments  there  arc  several  colleges 
and  schools  of  high  repute  in  Paris.  The  lay  religious  order  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  education  of  boys, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  schools  is  conducted  by  its  members. 
Almost  all  the  orders  of  nuns  are  actively  engaged  in  the  education 
of  girls. 

Nearly  every  commune  has  one  school  of  elementary  instruction. 
Eve»y  commune,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  COOO,  has  a  school 
for  superior  instruction  (elements  of  geometry,  and  its  application  to 
the  arts ;  elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  history ;  elements  of 
history  and  geography,  and  more  especially  the  history  and  geography 
of  France).  Every  department  has  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
of  schoolmasters,  either  by  itself  or  by  uniting  with  some  other  depart- 
ment. These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donations,  and  legacies;  partly  by  the  communal,  departmental,  or 
general  government. 

All  the  poor  who  are  incapable  of  paying  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  have  them  educated  gratis  at  the  elementary  schools, 
and  a  certain  number  selected  after  an  examination  are  educated 
gratis  at  the  schools  of  superior  instruction. 

Commercial  and  Manufacturiny  Industry. — The  woollen  mauufac 
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turn  of  France  are  important  in  value  and  superior  in  quality.  They 
are  not  confined  to  two  or  three  great  centre*  of  production,  but  are 
spread  orer  the  whole  empire.  The  principal  seat*  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  are  Iletx,  Mouti.  r<,  Nanoy,  nn.l  Muhlhausen  in  the  cut ; 
IVrauvais,  Elbooaf,  Louvier*,  Vire,  Abbeville,  and  Sedan  in  the  north ; 
in  the  tooth  at  Dijnn,  Vienne,  Clermont.  Lavelanet,  Carcassonne, 
Lodeve,  Castro*,  Beoarieux,  Moutauban,  Limoges,  Ac. ;  and  in  the 
centre  at  Tours,  ChAtenuroux,  Romorantin,  and  Chateaurenard :  light 
woollen  fabrics  at  Parii,  Reims,  Amiens,  aud  Beauvais ;  hosiery  at 
Pan*,  Troyea,  Orleann,  aud  at  different  place*  in  Picnrdie,  in  the  north 
of  France ;  and  in  the  south  at  Mime*,  Lyon,  and  Maraeille :  carpeta 
at  Paria  (La  Savnnnerie  and  Lea  Gobelins),  Abbeville,  Beanvais ;  and 
at  Aubnaaon  and  Felletin  in  central  France :  caahmere  shawl*  are 
made  at  Paris,  Lyon,  NImes,  and  St.-Quentin. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  utill  more  important,  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  t  team-machinery  it  has  increased  and  extended  very  rnpidly. 
The  north  and  east  of  France  are  the  chief  seat*  of  this  manufacture. 
Rouen  may  be  considered  the  Manchester  of  France;  and  Paris, 
Amiens,  Troyea,  St.-Quentin,  and  the  town*  of  the  department  of  the 
Nord,  also  participate  largely  in  this  manufacture.  The  cotton 
manufactures  are  established  alto  in  Lyon,  Tarare,  Xinieo,  Montpellier, 
and  many  other  towns  in  the  south.  Printed  calicoes  are  made  at 
Rouen  and  Beauvais ;  nnd  at  Colmar,  Muhlhausen,  and  other 
places  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  the  printed  cottons  of  which 
are  much  approved. 

French  .-ilks  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  for  pure  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  patterns.  The  silk  manu- 
facture U  carried  on  chiefly  iu  the  south.  Lyou  is  it*  principal  seat, 
The  other  chief  seats  of  the  silk  manufacture  are — NImes,  Avignon, 
Annonay,  and  Tours.  Ribands  are  made  at  St-£tienne  and  St- 
Chamond,  towns  to  the  south-went  of  Lyon.  A  part  of  the  raw  silk 
required  for  these  various  fabrics  is  grown  in  France.  The  white 
mulberry-tree,  as  before  stated,  is  most  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
rearing  of  silkworms. 

Linens  of  the  finer  port  are  made  in  Flanders,  at  St-Quentin,  Cambrai, 
Valenciennes,  Douai,  Ac. :  the  damask  linens  of  St-Quentin  rival  those 
of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Coarser  linens  and  rail-cloth  are  made  in 
BreUgne  and  vnriou*  other  district".  The  liurn  manufacture  is  also 
carried  on  in  Dauphinl.  Lace  is  made  at  Caen,  Alcncon,  and  liayeux ,  in 
Normandie;  also  at  Valenciennes,  Douai,  and  several  other  places. 

The  working  of  metals,  especially  iron,  has  much  incr.ased  «>f  late 
years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam-machinery  and  railroads. 
The  quality  aud  appearance  of  the  steel  and  wrouglit-iron  goods  have 
much  improved,  yet  the  quality  of  the  French  iron  is  inferior.  The 
principal  iron-works  are  in  the  departments  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
especially  about  Never*,  and  the  district  of  Forez  about  8t-Etiennc. 
The  introduction  of  railways  has  originated  many  steam-engine 
factories.  In  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  marquetry,  bronze  orna- 
mental work,  and  furniture,  the  French  are  almost  unrivalled. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  France  is  eminent ;  for 
chronometers  and  instruments  for  scientific  purposes  it  is  not  surpaeoed 
by  any  country.  The  inventions  of  the  French  chemists  and  the 
improvement  of  chemical  science  have  done  much  in  producing  with 
economy  and  expedition  the  many  chemical  agents  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture,  aud  particularly  dyeing. 

Among  other  branches  of  industrial  occupation  must  be  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  buttons ;  embroidery ;  hats  (at  Paris,  Lyon,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Marseille) ;  cutlery  (at  Langres,  Thiers,  Chatellerault,  and 
•line);  glass  manufactures  of  all  kinds;  gloves;  dressed  skins 
used  in  manufactories  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  above  1 2,000,000t 
sterling  a  year;  musical  instrument*;  essential  oils ;  household  furni- 
ture ;  wearing  apparel ;  hardware,  Ac, 

The  commoner  sort  of  French  earthenware  improve*  in  beauty  of 
design.  Fine  porcelain  is  made  at  Sevres,  Paris,  and  Limoges.  The 
cut-glass  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Kngland  in  beauty  of  workmanship, 
and  it  is  perhaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form. 

Sugar  from  beet-root  is  a  most  important  manufacture  in  France. 

It  oririn.ited  in  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substitute  f..i l.mial  sugar, 

which  won  prevented  from  entering  Fmuce  l.y  the  vL-ilanee  ,,f  the 
Englinh  cruixcrs  during  the  last  war.     In  18S2  then-  were  :i'J9  beet- 
root-ragar  factories  (26  more  than  in   1851)   in  operation  ;    ami  the 
quantity  of  -t-gar  turned  out  of  all  these  establishment*  amoni 
75.W9.15S  kilogrammes,  or  1,483,561  cwts. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  France,  ns  we  have  before  seen,  are 
of  a  most  extensive  character.  The  countries  from  which  the  iuitwrt* 
ihieflj  come  an  the  United  States  of  America,  Sardinia,  Belgium, 
th«  United  Kingdom,  Switrerland,  Austria,  lirilidi  India,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Russia.  The  imports  from  England  coiiKiat  of  linens  and 
linen  yarn;  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn;  wool,  woollen  yarn,  and 
woollen  goods;  brass  and  coj.per  good* ;  iron,  steel,  and  hardwares; 
coals,  ciilm,  and  cinders ;  tin,  t  in-pUt.-.  nnd  tin  wares ;  machinery  and 
mill-work ;  lend,  Ac. 

The  chief  article*  of  the  general  import*  are— raw  *ilk,  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  hardware*,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  silver, 
tobacco  In  leaf,  sugar,  coffee.  Among  the  miscellaneous  import*  are- 
raw  bide*,  tallow,  bones  and  home,  olive-oil,  hard  woods  for  cabinet- 
w*re,  cheese,  sulphur,  wax,  Ac. 

The  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not  so  great  a*  those  to  the 


UniUd  Staton,  to  the  British  dominions,  and  to  some  other  of  the 
Kuropcsn  states. 

The  leading  export*  are — wine,  brandy,  liqueara,  salt,  linen,  hempen 
cloth,  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  besides  hats,  jewellery,  and  h<m 
furniture.     The  value*  of  the  leading  import*  and  export*  have  been 
given  above. 

The  total  number  of  ships  into  and  out  of  all  the  ports  of  France, 
including  those  engaged  in  the  foreign,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
fisheries,  in  1862  was  240,778,  measuring  11,734,325  tons,  and 
carrying  1,241,254  men. 

The  principal  Ma-port*  of  France  on  the  Atlantic  arc— Bayonne, 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rochefort,  La-Rochelle,  Loricnt,  Brest,  Clu-i 
Havre,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque ;  on  the  Medi- 
terranean— Marseille,  Cctte,  and  Toulon. 

The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  of  France  have  been  increasing  for 
many  years  past. 

I'vmntHiiicnlinnt. — The  means  of  internal  communication  in  France 
are,  as  in  other  neighbouring  countries,  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  The 
roads  are  divisible  into  those  maintained  by  the  central  government, 
and  designated  Royal,  National,  or  State  roads,  and  those  which  are 
kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  several  departments  to  which  they  belong, 
and  designated  Departmental  roads.  Beside*  these  there  are  communal 
and  bye-roads.  The  state  or  high-roads  are  divided  into  three  clauex. 
Those  of  the  first  class  are  from  43  to  05  feet  wide,  aixl  i'n •,.< 
planted  on  each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trees,  forming  long 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  all  the*-:  roads  are  paved  like  a 
but  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  system  of  Macadam  was  usually 
adopted  in  making  repairs.  Those  of  the  firxt  class  have  a  common 
point  of  departure,  and  the  distances  ore  measured  from  the  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris.  There  are  altogether  28  of  these  state  roads 
with  a  total  length  of  somewhat  more  than  22,700  miles.  Diligence.! 
ran  with  passengers  on  the  great  roads  before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways. There  are  no  tolls.  The  total  length  of  roadway  afforded  by 
the  state  and  departmental  roads  is  44,400  miles. 

The  inland  water  communication  ia  carried  on  by  means  of  the. 
great  rivers  and  by  the  canals  which  have  been  formed.  The  SchcUlo 
or  Kscaut,  the  Scarpe,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Aa,  with  the  canal  of 
Deule,  41  miles  long,  and  several  other  canals,  abundantly  supply  the 
department  of  Nord  with  the  means  of  water  commuication.  Tho 
canal  of  the  Soinmc  and  the  canal  of  St-Quentin  connect  the  port  of 
St-Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somine,  with  the  Escaut  and  the 
Oise.  The  navigation  of  the  Seine  commences  at  Troyes ;  that  of  the 
Aube  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  ;  that  of  the  Voune  at  Auxerre  ;  that  of  the 
Mnrne  at  St-Dizier  ;  that  of  the  Oise  at  Chauny  ;  that  of  the  Aisnv, 
a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  at  Ncufchatel,  between  Hethel  and  Seasons  ; 
and  that  of  the  Eure  at  Pacy.  Several  canals  connect  the  navigation 
of  this  important  river  system  with  other  part*  of  France.  The  canal 
of  St-Quentin  connects  the  Oise  with  the  Sorame  and  the  E»caut ; 
the  canals  of  l.riare  and  of  the  Loing  connect  the  Seine,  just  below 
the  junction  of  the  Yonne,  with  the  Loire  at  Briure ;  and  the  canal  of 
Orleans,  45  miles  long,  branching  from  the  canal  of  the  Loing,  opens 
another  communication  with  the  Loire  lower  down,  at  Orleans.  Tho 
canal  of  Bourgogne  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Yonne,  between 
Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  that  of  the  Soone  at  St-Jean-de  L6sne,  and 
being  continued  by  another  system  of  inland  navigation  ultimately 
communicates  with  the  Rhine.  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  near 
is  58  miles  long.  The  canal  of  Nivcrnais,  connecting  the  Yonne  \vitli 
the  Loire,  at  some  point  above  Briare,  109  miles  long,  is  in  course  of 
execution.  Havre  is  the  chief  port  for  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 

The  water  communication  of  the  western  part  of  France  consist* 
chiefly  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Vilaiue  from  Kcnucs,  of  some 
smaller  rivers  which  are  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  of  thn-e 
canals.  The  canal  of  the  Ille  and  the  Ranco  connect*  the  Ranee,  a 
small  stream  wich  fall*  into  the  Bay  of  St-Malo,  at  St.-Malo,  witli  tli  • 
Vilaine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ille,  one  of  its  feeder.*,  at  Itcmn 
saves  a  tedious  aud  dangerous  navigation  round  tho  whole  peninsul i 
of  Brutagne.  This  canal  is  .Ml  miles  long.  The  canal  of  the  lilavct 
renders  the  river  lilavet  navigable  up  to  Pontivy.  Another  can 
unfinished,  but  open  in  part  for  navigation,  in  designed  to  conne,  ' 
Brest  with  Xante-,  avoiding  the  navigation  of  a  dangerous  coast,  .in  1 
affording  secure  communication  in  case  of  a  war  with  England. 

The  navigation  of  the  Loire  commence!)  at  Roanno,  in  !•'<•:•/  ;  tb  •• 
of  the  Arroux  below  the  little  town  of  Toulon ;  that  of  tho 
above  Vichy  ;  that  of  the  Cher  at  St.-Aignan  ;  that  of  the  Indrc  at 
Loches ;  that  of  the   Vi>-une  at  Chatellerault ;  that  of  the  Sartho  at 
Le-MAns;  that  of  the  Mayenne  at  Laval;  and  that  of  the  1. 
Chateau-dii-Loir.     The  canals  connecting  the   Loire  with  the  S.  in.; 
have  been  noticed.     Tho  canal  of  the  Centra,  or  of  the  Char 
opens  a  communication  between  the  Loire,  near  the  junction  of  t!" 
Arroux,  and  the  Saone,  at  ('lmI«n-pur-Saoue.      Its  length  is  about 
73  miles.    A  canal  is  in  course  of  execution,  intended  to  short. 
navigation  of  the  Loire,  by  avoiding  the  great  bend  which  i  ii 
makes  between  tin   jnn<  !»n  of  the   Allier  and   th.i>   of   the    Indre, 
called  the  canal  oi  -ntes  is  the  port  of  the  district  \v 

I'.v  the  I/oire. 

The  navigation  of  the  Garonne  commences  at  Cazcres,  several  mil- 
above  Toulouse ;  that  of  the  Aricge  at  Auterivc  ;  that  of  the  Tarn 
at  Oaillae ;  that  of  tho  Baise  at  Nc'rac ;  that  of  the  Lot  at  Entrnygucs ; 
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that  of  the  Dordogne  at  Mayronne,  near  Souillac ;  that  of  the  Vezere, 
its  tributary,  at  Montignac.  The  only  navigable  canal  connected  with 
this  river  system  is  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoc,  or  Canal-du-Midi, 
the  most  important  in  France.  It  connects  the  Garonne,  near 
Toulouse,  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  follows  for  some  distance  the 
valley  of  the  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne,  and  passing  through  a 
depression  between  the  CeVennes  and  the  Pyrenees  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Aude,  and  the  line  of  the  coast  to  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Cette. 
Its  length  is  more  than  150  miles,  and  its  large  dimensions,  its 
immense  reservoir,  and  its  numerous  sluices,  bridges,  and  aqueducts, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  canals  in  the  world.  It  was 
opened  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  A.D.  1681. 

The  navigation  of  the  Adour  commences  at  St.-Sever ;  that  of  the 
Midouze,  its  tributary,  at  Mont-de-Marsan.  The  port  of  Bayonne  is 
the  channel  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  basin  of  the  Adour. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhone  is  liable  to  interruption  after  it  leaves 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  :  it  recommences  a  little  above  Seyssel,  on  the 
frontier  towards  Savoy,  and  remains  open  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
course  of  that  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Saone  begins  at  Seveux, 
between  Gray  and  Vesoul.  The  canal  of  the  Centre,  which  unites  the 
navigation  of  the  Saoue  with  that  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  of 
Bourgogne,  which  unites  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne,  have  been 
noticed.  The  canal  of  Monsieur,  or  the  Canal-du-Rhone-au-Rhin, 
unites  the  Saone  near  St.-Jean-de-Losu^  with  the  Ille,  a  feeder  of  the 
Khi'i  .  just  above  Strasbourg.  A  canal  was  opened  in  October  1853 
from  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine,  which  unites  the  valleys  of  the  Marne, 
the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Rhine.  There  are  many 
great  works  in  its  course — tunnels,  cuttings,  and  aqueducts,  with  180 
locks.  There  are  several  other  canals  in  France,  all  of  which  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  departments. 

Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Charente,  the  Garonne, 
the  Adour,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Rhine,  the  Somme,  and  some  of 
the  other  rivers  of  France. 

The  railway  system  of  France  converges  upon  Paris,  whence  trunk- 
lines  and  branches,  either  finished  or  in  course  of  construction,  stretch 
out  to  all  the  more  important  points  on  the  frontiers,  and  pass  through 
most  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Looking  northward  from 
the  capital  we  see  the  Great  Northern  of  France  passing  through 
Creil,  Amiens,  Arras,  Douai,  and  Lille,  a  little  east  of  which  it  is 
linked  to  the  Belgian  railway  system  at  Mouscron.  From  Creil  a 
branch  runs  up  to  the  important  industrial  town  of  St.-Quentin, 
whence  it  in  in  course  of  construction  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  near  the 
O'Kil  field  of  Charleroi.  From  Amiens  an  important  branch  runs 
northward  through  Abbeville  to  Boulogne,  on  the  English  Channel. 
From  Douai  a  line  runs  to  Valenciennes,  and  joins  the  Belgian  system 
between  that  town  and  Mons.  From  Lille  the  main  line  runs  north- 
west to  Calais,  through  Hazebroucke,  whence  a  secondary  branch 
runs  nearly  due  north  to  Dunkerque. 

The  second  trunk-line  runs  north-west  from  Paris  down  the  valley 
of  the  Seme  to  Rouen  and  Havre,  with  a  branch  northward  from 
Rinn-ii  to  the  port  of  Dieppe.  A  very  important  branch,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  leaves  this  trunk-line  at  the  Rosny  station, 
near  Mantes,  to  pass  through  Caen  and  Bayeux,  and  terminate  at  the 
naval  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Other  branches  are  being  made  to 
connect  the  towns  of  Lisieux,  Evreux,  and  Bernay  with  the  main  liue. 

The  western  trunk-line  from  Paris  to  Brest  is  open  through 
Versailles  and  Chartres  to  Le-Mans,  whence  through  Rennes  to  Brest 
it  is  still  unfinished.  From  Le-Mans  a  line  in  course  of  construction 
runs  northward  through  Alcnjon  and  Seez  to  the  Caen  line  between 
Caen  and  Lisieux.  Between  Alen9ou  and  Seez  this  branch  is  joined 
by  another  unfinished  line  from  the  La-Loupe  station,  on  the  Paris- 
Brest  railway. 

Two  short  lines  connect  Paris  with  Versailles,  another  with 
St. -Germain,  and  another  with  Corbeil. 

South-west  from  Paris  run  the  great  completed  lines  to  Bordeaux 
and  Nantes.  The  main  line  runs  through  Orleans  and  Blois  to  Tours, 
whence  the  Nantes  line  runs  west  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
through  Angers,  and  the  Bordeaux  southward  through  Poitiers 
and  Angouleme.  Bordeaux  is  joined  by  a  short  liue  with  Tete-de- 
Buch,  a  small  port  to  westward,  on  the  Bay  of  Arcachon,  and  from 
the  point  in  this  line  where  it  crosses  the  Leyre  a  railway  is  in  course 
of  construction  to  Bayonne.  A  line  is  projected  from  Bordeaux  up 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne  to  Toulouse,  thence  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aude  and  along  the  coast  to  Cette.  From  Orleans  a  railway  runs 
southward  to  Vierzon,  whence  two  branches  diverge,  one  south-west 
to  Chateauroux,  the  other  south-east  through  Bourges,  Nevers,  and 
Moulins  to  Varennes. 

The  Paris-Avignon  liue,  now  open  to  Lyou,  runs  first  south-east 
from  the  capital  through  Montereau  (whence  a  branch  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Seine  to  Troyes)  to  Dijon ;  from  Dijon  it  runs 
nearly  due  south  through  Chalon,  Macon,  Lyon,  Viennes,  and 
Valence,  to  Avignon.  From  Avignon  the  line  is  completed  to  Mar- 
seille, through  Aries,  whence  a  railroad  runs  westward  to  Nimes, 
Montpellier,  and  Cette.  Lyon  and  St.-Etienne  are  united  by  a 
railroad,  one  of  the  first  completed  in  France  ;  from  St.-Etienue  a 
line  runs  northward  up  the  Loire  to  Roanne,  with  a  short  branch  to 
Montbrison.  A  ehort  branch  runs  north-west  from  Nimes  to  the 
coal-field  of  Alais.  A  branch  in  course  of  construction  projects  east- 


ward from  the  main  line,  between  Vienne  and  Valence,  to  Grenoble  ; 
and  from  Dijon  a  line  has  been  planned  to  Besangon  and  Mtihlhausen. 

The  Great  Eastern  trunk-line  runs  from  the  capital  through  Meaux, 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  Nancy  to  Strasbourg,  where  it  is  connected 
by  a  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  through  Colmar  and 
Muhlhausen,  with  Bale  in  the  north  of  Switzerland.  A  short  branch 
connects  Miihlhausen  with  the  manufacturing  town  of  Thann. 
Lastly,  from  Nancy  a  branch  runs  northward  to  Metz,  and  thence 
eastward  to  the  frontier,  where  it  joins,  at  Forbach,  the  Bavarian  line, 
which  reaches  the  Rhine  opposite  Mannheim. 

The  total  length  of  the  completed  railways  in  France  is  now 
(June  16,  1854)  2684  miles. 

Life  Statistics. — In  the  interval  of  34  years,  from  1817  to  1850, 
there  were  born  in  France  16,953,957  boys,  and  15,972,905  girls. 
These  numbers  give  the  annual  averages  of  male  and  female  birtha 
to  be  respectively  498,646  and  469,791,  which  are  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  17  to  16. 

This  ratio  is  general  throughout  France,  difference  of  climate 
between  the  north  and  south  having  no  sensible  effect  upon  it.  It 
was  not  constant  however  throughout  the  interval.  In  the  first  eight 
years  (1817-1824)  the  ratio  was  1-0654  ;  in  the  last  eight  years  (1843- 
1850)  1'0563;  the  mean  on  the  whole  interval  is  1'0614.  In  other 
words  during  the  first  period  (1817-1824)  for  every  10,000  female 
there  were  10,654  male  births,  and  in  the  last  period  (1S43-1850) 
there  were  10,563  boys  born  for  every  10,000  girls ;  tho  average  on 
the  34  years  being  10,614  male  against  10,000  female  births. 

In  the  same  interval  of  34  years  tha  number  of  illegitimate  children 
bom  throughout  France  was  1,202,208  boys  and  1,155,690  girls, 
which  numbers  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  24,  showing  in  this 
class  of  infants  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes  at  birth,  than  in  the  case  of  legitimate  children. 

The  ratio  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  sexes  during  the  interval  has 
also  varied.  In  the  first  eight  years  (1817-1824)  it  was  T0215,  or 
10,215  males  died  for  every  10,000  females;  inthe .last  eight  years  (1843- 
1850)  it  was  1*0039,  and  the  means  on  the  whole  period  give  the  ratio 
1'0143,  or  on  the  average  of  the  34  years  70  males  died  for  69  females. 
;tFor  the  whole  interval  the  mean  annual  number  of  births  was 
968,437;  of  deaths,  812,227;  of  increase  of  population,  156,210; 
and  of  the  marriage?,  253,333.  These  numbers  afford  ready  means 
for  checking  the  census  returns. 

The  population  increased  continuously  throughout  the  interval 
(1817-1850).  The  mean  annual  increase  156,210,  as  just  stated,  is 
extremely  small,  being  only  1-21 1th  part  of  the  mean  population 
of  France  for  the  whole  interval,  which  was  32,972,000.  Thisiucjvaso 
is  so  small,  that  if  it  continue  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  popu- 
lation, it  would  take  France  no  less  than  86  years  to  increase  her 
population  by  one-half,  and  147  years  to  double  its  present  amount. 

The  ratio  of  the  population  to  the  births  increases  continuously 
also  throughout  the  period.  In  the  first  eight  years  (1817-1824)  it 
was  31-8;  in  the  last  eight  years  (1843-1850)  36'4,  and  the  mean  on 
the  34  years  is  34'0.  These  numbers  multiplied  into  the  correspond- 
ing births  give  the  population  of  France.  But  in  the  case  of  a  popu- 
lation that  is  stationary  (us  that  of  France  may  be  almost  considered 
to  be),  the  population  is  equal  to  the  annual  births  multiplied  by  tho 
mean  duration  of  life.  The  numbers  31'8,  34'0,  and  36'4  therefore 
represent  approximately  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  France  for  each 
period.  Thus  in  1817  the  mean  duration  of  life  was  31'8  years;  17 
years  later  it  had  increased  to  34  years;  and  now  it  is  3G'4  years. 
Before  the  first  revolution  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  France  vf*>.3 
according  to  Duvillard's  tables  of  mortality,  28^  years.  Since  that 
time  then  it  appears  that  there  is  an  increase  iu  the  mean  duration  of 
life  of  rather  above  seven  years ;  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  vacciuation,  to  improved  sanitary  conditions,  and  to 
the  more  easy  circumstances  which  the  people  enjoy. 

The  French  colonies,  with  the  area  and  population  of  each  at  the 
end  of  1841,  are  as  follows: — 


Area  in  sq. 

Population 

miles. 

in  1841. 

In  Asia.  —  Ponclichery  in  the  Carnatic,  Karikal 

in  Tanjorc,  Muhe  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
and  the  factories  of  Yaraaon  and  Chander- 

518 

167,790 

In  Africa.  —  The  establishments  on  the  Senegal, 

the  i-tlca  of  St.-Louis  antl  Goree,  the  isle 
of  Reunion  (Bourbon),  and  Sainte-Marie- 

1,043 

131,360 

Algerie      ...... 

105,800 

210,538 

In  America.  —  The  islands  of  Martinique,  Gua- 

' 

deloupe,  St.  -Martin,  Marie-Galuntc,  Desi- 

1,343 

255.C80 

radc,  and  the  group  of  the  Saintes        .     . 

Part  of  Guyana,  with  the  isle  of  Cayenne 

10,901 

22,010 

The  isles  of  St.-Picrre,   and  Miquelon   off 

118 

1,338 

In  Australasia.  —  The  Marquises  or  Marquesas 

SOS 

20,200 

Total  

120,321 

814,925 

FRANCS. 


FRANCE. 


In  September  1853  France  took  formal  poeMsaion  of  New 
donia,  *  group  of  UUnd*  that  lies  east  of  Haw  South  Wales,  in  about 
28'  &  Ut,  165*  E.  long. 

//irfory.  -dollia,  or  M  we  tore  Englished  it,  Gaul,  WM  the  general 
term  by  which  thin  country  wu  designated  by  the  Roman*,  Little 
WM  known  of  it  till  the  time  of  Cnsar,  who  found  in  it  the  three 
races  of  Aquitani,  Celts,  and  Beige,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
Germans,  Ligurians,  and  Greeks  :  of  theae  the  Behrn  occupied  the 
north  and  nnrth-east,  the  CelU  the  weetern,  central,  and  south,  the 
Aquitani  the  south-western  part.  The  CelU,  who  were  probably  the 
oldss>  race,  muit  hare  settled  in  Onul  at  an  early  period,  an  the  wan  In 
of  an  increasing  population  led  them,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Tarquin  of  Rom*,  about  B.C.  600,  to  vend  ont  two  vast  emigrating 
bodies,  one  into  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  waa  subdued  and 
peopled  by  them,  and  the  other  eaitward,  into  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary. The  part  of  Gaul  with  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  earliest 
acquaintance  wan  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on  which  they  established 
colonies.  Toe  earliest  and  most  important  of  those  colonies  was 
MamAM,  or  Macsilia  (now  Marseille),  founded  by  the  people  of 
PhocM  (itaelf  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor),  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  mnin  body  of  the  Pbocaans  when  they 
•ought  refuge,  B.C.  646,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
The  power  or  influence  of  Massilm  extended  over  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  several  colonies  were  founded  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  by  its  inhabitants,  such  as  Agatha  (Agde), 
Antipol"  ( Antibes),  Nictea  (Nice),  *c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  marched 
through  Gaul  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy;  and  Scipio,  the 
Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by  sea  to  Massilia  to 
intercept  him,  sent  a  small  body  of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Kho- 
danns  (Rhone)  to  reconnoitre,  and  these  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a 
body  of  Hannibal's  Nnmidians.  Hannibal  however  marched  onward 
into  Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returned,  sending  his  army 
forward  under  his  brother  Cnrcus  into  Spain. 

After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually  extended 
their  power  in  Gaul  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  his  successor,  Soxtiua 
Calvinus,  conquered  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other  tribes.  The 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  now  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Aqnie  Sextto  (Aix),  B.C.  122  ;  and  that  portion  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans  bad  subdued  was  shortly  after 
formed  into  a  praetorian  province  (B.C.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martins 
(Narbonne),  colonised  the  following  year  (B.C.  117),  became  the 
capital  Masailia,  nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection 
to  Rome,  was  within  the  province.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Ambrones,  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  was 
for  several  years  the  seat  of  war :  the  Roman  armies  were  repeatedly 
defeated ;  in  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  104)  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
80,000  men.  The  province  was  however  rescued  from  the  invaders  by 
the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101)  over  the  Teutonea  and 
Ambronea  near  Aix.  The  Cimbri  had  marched  into  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Cnsar  nearly  reduced  the  whole  country  between 
the  Rhenus  (Rhine),  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aquitani  and  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  Alps  were  not  subdued  till  afterwards ;  the  former 
<]uered  by  Memala  :  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  retained  their 


independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

Under  Augustus  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces — Narbonenais, 
Celtics,  or  Lugdunensis,  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
Belgica,  and  Aquitania :  the  limits  of  the  last  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  of  the  Aquitani,  being  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  country  between  the  Garumna  (the  Garonne)  and  the  Ligerls 
(the  Loire).  Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismem- 
bered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts  along  tlio 
KhrniM  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provinces  of  Germania  I'rima 
and  Germania  Secunda,  or  of  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given  :  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces  reached, 
by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces,  its  maximum, 
••Ten teen* 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been  all  driven  out  by 
Probus,  A.D.  277) ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  Allcm.ins,  who  were 
repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.D.  355  to  361)  and  Valentinian 
(A.D.  365  to  376),  and  by  the  piratical  Saxons  who  ravaged  the  coasts. 
The  Roman  power  still  sufficed  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling 
in  Gaul ;  it  could  not  however  abate  the  constant  preesure  on  the 
frontier. 

The  Franks  (namely,  the  freemen)  were  a  confederacy  of  German 
nations,  the  Salians,  the  Bructerans,  the  Ripuarians,  the  Cauci,  the 
Cherusd,  the  Chamavi,  the  Catti,  the  Tencteri,  and  the  Angrivarions. 
These  tribes  preserved  their  independence  while  confederated,  and 
each  had  it*  king.  Like  the  Saxon  chieftains  who  professed  all  to 
derive  their  lineage  from  Woden,  the  Prankish  princes  claimed  a 
common  ancestor,  Meroveui  (Meer  Wig,  Warrior  of  the  Sea),  from 
whom  they  bore  the  title  Merovingians.  The  era  of  Mcroreui  is  not 
asorrteinable.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Franks  were  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  junction  of  the  Mein,  or  Mayn,  to 
the  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century  and  during  a  consider- 
able pert  of  the  nest  appear  to  have  been  ill  alliance  with  the  empire. 


The  Allemans  dwelt  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Mayn 
upwards. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Gaul  became  a  prey  to  the 
barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was  dismembered.  There 
was  no  revival  of  national  independence  as  in  Britain.  The  nationality 
of  the  Gauls  had  been  lost,  when  the  extension  of  the  right  uf  Human 
citizenship  to  all  the  natives  of  the  provinces  by  CaracaUa,  A.I>.  -  i  ., 
merged  the  distinction  previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  and  their  subjects;  and  the  national  religion,  Drui.lUin, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing  influence 
of  Christianity. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  was  crossed  by  a  host  of 
barbarians  who  never  repaaeed  that  frontier  stream.  They  consisted 
of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and  other  nations.  The 
Vandals,  who  first  reached  the  bank,  were  defeated  by  the  Franks  who 
defended,  a*  the  allies  of  the  empire,  the  approach  to  the  fr<> 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans,  the  Franks  in  their  turn  were  over- 
come, and  the  passage  was  effected.  Annorica  (the  present  Bretagne), 
into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  followed 
Maximus  the  usurper  into  Gaul  [UKKTAUNKJ  had  infused  a  military 
spirit,  assumed  and  established  its  independence ;  but  the  rest  of  Until 
became  a  prey.  The  Suevians,  the  Alan*,  and  the  Vandals  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  :  the  liurguudiaus  settled,  with  the  KII 
of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both  M'!<--  <>i  tlm 
Juni,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  and  the  Visigoths,  who 
had  been  long  ravaging  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  were 
induced,  just  before  the  settlement  of  the  Uurgundiana  (A.D.  412  to 
414),  to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  was  their  capital  I'uth 
Rurguudians  and  Visigoths  took  the  name  of  Romans,  and  professed 
subjection,  which  was  however  merely  nominal,  to  the  emperor  of  the 
West.  Hostilities  were  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops  of 
the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations;  but  their  sett  I 
opportunely  supplied  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence  against  a 
invasion.  In  A.D.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  immense 
host  of  barbarians,  passed  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Neckar,  destroyed  Divoduruin,  or  Mediomatrici  (Metz),  and  Atuatuca, 
or  Tungri  (Tongres),  and  besieged  Genabum,  or  Aureliani  (Orleans). 
•Etius,  the  Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Bur- 
guinlians.  and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advanced  against  Attila  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire  towards  the  frontier.  At  Durocatalaunum,  or  Cata- 
launi  (Chalons-siir-Marue),  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  victory  was 
doubtful,  but  which  was  attended  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his 
forces,  and  induced  Attila  to  evacuate  Gaul 

During  these  events  the  Franks  had  attracted  little  notice  ;  tin  ir 
subdivision  into  tribes  weakened  their  power,  and  perhaps  their 
fidelity  to  the  empire  restrained  them  from  pressing  it  with  th>  ir 
attacks.  They  retained  their  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  had  obtained  by  concession  or  conquest  some  settlements 
on  the  loft  bank  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Kscaut,  or  Schelde,  and 
the  Mouse. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Clovin,  who  commenced  his  career  as 
king  of  the  Saliang,  one  of  the  Frankixli  tribes  settled  at  Tout-nay, 
about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assumed  a  commanding  position. 
The  empire  of  the  West  had  now  fallen,  and  Italy  was  under  the 
government  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  a  relic  of  the  empire  remained  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  -Kgiciim  and  his  son 
Syagrius  upheld  the  name  of  Rome  was  between  the  possession,  <>f 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundiaus  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks. 
This  territory  was  among  the  early  conqueots  of  C'lovis  (A.D.  4S6). 
He  then  defeated  the  people  of  Tongres  and  (A.D.  4V6)  subdued  a 
portion  of  the  Allemans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Uaul :  the 
conquered  people  recognised  Clovis  as  their  king;  his  opportune 
conversion  to  Christianity  advanced  his  popularity  and  his  power  iu 
Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in  what  was  deemed  an 
orthodox  form,  while  all  the  other  princes  who  shared  among  them 
the  once  extensive  territories  of  the  empire  were  the  supporters  of 
Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doctrine  that  was  looked  upou  as 
heretical. 

The  sway  of  Clovis  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhino, 
the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ocean,  for 
Annorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  determined,  on  the  pretext 
of  uprooting  Ariauuin,  to  attack  Alariu  II.,  king  uf  the.  Visigoths, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Vougld  in  Poitou.  The  Burgundians 
hoping  to  shore  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation  supported 
Clovis ;  but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  supported  the  Visigoths  and 
prevented  their  entire  subjection.  A  large  part  of  their  territory, 
including  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending  perhaps  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  the  Visjfotbj  pro- 
served  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  Spain,  which 
they  bad  conquered :  the  Ostrogoths  had  Provence,  and  their  king 
Theodorio  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visigoths  also  as  guardian  of 
their  king,  his  grandson  Ajnalric.  The  assassination  of  tlio  various 
Prankish  kings  by  Clovis  rendered  him  undisputed  head  uf  the  tribes 
of  his  own  nation,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Gaul,  with  tlm 
exception  of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and 
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Burgundians.    Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy  :  he  died  A.D.  511. 

The  death  of  Clovis  brought  on  the  dismemberment  of  a  monarchy 
which  had  been  established  too  short  a  time  for  consolidation.  The 
four  sons  of  Clovis  had  each  his  share  of  the  regal  inheritance,  but 
though  the  sovereignty  was  divided,  the  nation  was  regarded  as  one, 
and  all  the  kings  claimed  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  descent  from 
Clovis.  The  Franks  now  first  invaded  Italy,  though  without  success  : 
but  their  power  was  increased  by  the  subjection  of  the  Burgundians 
and  the  cession  of  Provence  to  them  by  the  Ostrogoths  :  and  ulti- 
mately the  dismembered  monarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunited,  together 
with  these  accessions,  under  Clotaire,  the  youngest  of  his  sons.  Under 
the  successors  of  Clotaire,  France  was  again  repeatedly  divided  and 
reunited  :  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  and  to  remember,  and  which  left  no  other  permanent  effects  than 
the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  the  decline  of  the  kingly  power.  The 
Merovingian  kings,  the  descendant*  of  Clovis,  ceased  with  Childeric 
III.,  who  was  deposed  A.D.  752;  but  the  kingly  power  had  already 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  hereditary  dukes  of  Australia,  Pepin 
I'Herutal,  Charles  Martel,  and  Pepin  le  Bref ;  while  the  governors  of 
provinces  had  acquired  all  but  absolute  independence  of  the  crown. 

The  accession  of  Pepin  le  Bref  to  the  crown,  upon  the  deposition 
of  Childeric  III.,  reanimated  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Franks. 
Pepin  waged  war  with  the  Saxons  and  with  the  Saracens,  who  had 
pc  mined  themselves  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  he 
wrested  from  them  ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
reunited  the  empire  of  Clovis  with  new  acquisitions  in  the  hands  of 
Pepin,  who  reigned  A.D.  752-768;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
ments faded  before  the  superior  glory  of  his  son  Charlemagne,  who 
extended  his  power  over  Italy,  except  the  southern  part,  then  held  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  His 
reign  On  conjunction  with  his  brother  Carloman,  A.D.  768-771 ;  alone, 
771-814)  was  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
revival  of  letters.  But  the  fabric  of  empire  which  he  had  raised  fell 
to  pieces  under  the  less  vigorous  sway  of  his  son  and  successor 
(A.D.  814-840)  Louis  le  D<<boiinaire. 

In  the  confused  history  of  tho  Carlovingian  princes,  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  events  which  belong  to  France, 
or  to  separate  ito  annals  from  those  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  Frankish  empire  took  place ;  and  the  wars  of 
rival  princes,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
delivered  up  France  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  or  Nor- 
mans, who  acquired  possession  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  by  cession  from 
Charles  le  Simple  (A.D.  911),  of  the  territory  subsequently  known  as 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.  Tho  governors  of  provinces  established 
an  hereditary  authority  in  their  several  governments:  the  cities, 
destitute  of  protection  from  the  government,  declined  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  in  many  cases  lost  their  municipal  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  the  number  of  serfs,  or  villains,  increased,  and  the  mechanic 
arts  were  exercised  by  the  slaves  of  the  great  lords.  The  power  of 
I  Indues  le  Grand,  count  of  Paris,  surpassed  that  of  the  later  Carlo- 
vingi.in  kings,  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
expired,  and  a  new  family  was  called  to  a  sovereignty  little  more  than 
nominal,  in  the  person  of  Hugues  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  le  Grand,  who 
was  elected  by  his  army  and  consecrated  at  Reims,  A.D.  987. 

From  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  France  is  less 
involved  :  the  crown  descended  with  tolerable  regularity  to  the  sou 
or  other  successor  of  each  deceased  king,  and  the  divisions  and  reunions 
of  tho  parts  of  the  kingdom  ceased.  The  kingly  power  was  indeed 
feeble  ;  but  it  gradually  acquired  strength,  and  the  royal  domain  (as 
distinguished  from  the  domains  of  the  great  feudal  lords)  was  progres- 
sively enlarged  by  the  conquest,  forfeiture,  inheritance,  or  acquisition 
by  other  means  of  the  greater  fiefs. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  kings  marks  the  principal 
extensions  or  diminutions  both  of  the  regal  domains  and  of  the  king- 
dom at  large  ;  and  those  changes  which  form  the  characteristics  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  occurred  : — 

(987.)  Hugues  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  le  Grand,  count  of  Paris. 
The  dukes  of  Bourgogne  and  Normandie,  the  latter  especially,  were 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  lords  :  and  of  the  rest  the 
principal  were— the  Count  of  Champagne,  the  Count  of  Vermandois 
(part  of  whose  inheritance  passed  to  the  counts  of  Blois,  and  elevated 
them  to  a  degree  of  consideration  which  they  had  not  previously 
I'  -•••',!.  tb>>  < 'omit  of  r'lnnileiv,  the  ('omit  of  Anjou,  the  (.'mint  of 

Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  ;  and,  though 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  six  paramount 
feudatories,  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  peers  of  France,  were 
— the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  Normandie,  and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Toulouse.  The  vassals  of  Hugues,  as 
count  of  Paris  and  Orle'ans,  made  such  approaches  to  independence, 
that  at  his  death  the  authority  of  his  successor  extended  little  beyond 
the  walU  of  Paris  and  Orle'ans. 

(996.)  Robert,  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  born  A.D.  970. 
(1031.)  Henri  I.,  »on  of  Robert,  born  A.D.  1005. 
(1060.)  Philippe  I.,  son  of  Henri  I.,  born  A.D.  1053. 
The  power  of  the  first  four  Capetian  kings  was  very  small,  and  the 
kingdom  over  which  their   nominal  sovereignty  extended  was  not 
co-extensive  with  modern  France;  Lorraine,  Transjurane  Bourgogne, 


and  Provence  were  subject  to  the  imperial  crown.  Their  reigns  con- 
stitue  the  era  of  the  rise  of  chivalry.  The  reign  of  Philippe  I.  was 
marked  by  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandie.  The 
communes  or  municipalities  of  France  originated  in  leagues  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  for  defence  against  baronial  oppression,  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Philippe  was  engaged  repeatedly  in  hostilities  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  William  I.  and  William  II.  The  first 
crusade  took  place  in  Philippe's  reign,  and  by  exhausting  the  power 
of  the  nobles  prepared  for  the  emerging  of  the  regal  authority  from 
its  depressed  condition. 

(1108.)  Louis  VI.,  le  Gros,  son  of  Philippe  I.,  born  A.D.  1078. 

This  reign  comprehends  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
French,  whether  by  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the  communes,  the 
rights  of  which  had  scarcely  received  at  this  epoch  their  first  legal 
sanction  ;  or  by  the  progress,  not  less  marked,  of  the  central  authority 
in  the  power  of  the  crown,  which,  instead  of  remaining  unnoticed,  as 
under  Philippe  I.,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Oise,  began  really  to 
make  itself  felt  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Pyrenees ;  or,  lastly,  by  the 
development  in  the  same  interval  of  the  feudal  system.  This  system, 
profiting  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  study  of  other  systems 
of  legislation,  acquired  a  regularity  and  authority  which  no  one  dared 
any  longer  to  dispute  with  it. 

(1137.)  Louis  VII.,  le  Jeune,  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  born  A.D.  1120. 

The  king  carried  on  the  poiiey  of  his  father,  of  establishing  hia 
authority  in  his  own  domains.  He  married  Eldonore  of  Guienne,  from 
whom  he  was  afterwards  divorced.  She  subsequently  married  Henry 
Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England ;  this  marriage  made 
the  power  of  Henry  superior  to  that  of  Louis  :  he  had  Normandie, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  Saiutonge, 
Berri,  Marche,  part  of  Auvergne,  Guienne,  and  Gascogne;  but  his 
quarrels  with  Bucket  and  with  his  sons  prevented  his  availing  himself 
of  his  superiority.  Louis  le  Jeune  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
second  crusade,  but  he  met  with  no  success. 

(1180.)  Philippe  II.,  Auyuste,  son  of  Louis  VII.,  le  Jeune :  born 
A.D.  1165. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  united  the  other 
great  vassals  of  Philippe  more  closely  in  alliance  with  the  crown ; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Anglo-Normans  from  their  civil  dissensions, 
from  the  crusades,  the  heavy  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  Oaeur  de  Lion, 
and  the  weakness  of  John,  enabled  Philippe  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
crown  above  that  of  his  puissant  vassals.  Philippe  displayed  consi- 
derable warlike  activity  :  he  was  engaged  in  the  third  crusade  1189-91, 
in  conjunction  with  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  in  hostilities  with 
Richard  and  John,  and  with  the  emperor  Otho,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Bouvines,  near  Lille,  A.D.  1214.  He  united  Normandie,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraiue,  and  Berri,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown  ;  increased  the  pre- 
viously small  domain  of  the  crown  in  Auvergue,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  France ;  and  consolidated  the  regal  power  by  substituting 
constitutional  forms  for  individual  caprice.  This  reign  was  marked 
by  the  blood-stained  crusades  against  the  Albigeois  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  weakened  the  power  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  who 
protected  the  AIbig<5ois.  France,  in  its  present  extent,  was  at  this 
time  divided  between  four  sovereign  princes — the  king  of  Frauce ; 
the  emperor,  who  held  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  south-east ;  the 
king  of  England ;  and  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  considerable 
territories  near  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean. 

(1223.)  Louis  VIII.,  Occur  de  Lion,  son  of  Philippe  Auguste,  born 
A.D.  1187. 

Louis  conquered  Poitou,  and  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois. 

(1226.)  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  born  A.D.  1215. 

(1270.)  Philippe  III.,  le  Ilardi,  son  of  St.  Louis,  born  A.D.  1245. 

(1285.)  Philippe  IV.,  le  Bel,  son  of  Philippe,  le  Ilardi,  born  A.D. 
1268. 

(1314.)  Louis  X.,  le  Ilutin,  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  born  A.D.  1289. 

(131C  )  Jean  I.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  lived  only 
three  or  four  days. 

(1316.)  Philippe  V.,  le  Long,  second  eon  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  bom 
A.D.  1294. 

The  accession  of  Philippe  established  the  Salic  law  :  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  daughter  aud  heiress  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis  le  Hntin.  " 

(1322.)  Charles  IV.,  le  Bel,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  born  A.D. 
1295. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Capetian  kings  ended  with  Charles  IV. 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  equitable  and  virtuous  of 
princes,  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  some  of  them  as  remarkable 
for  the  opposite  qualities,  are  marked  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  the  law  as  distinguished  from  that  of  arms.  This  beneficial 
change  was  however  accompanied  under  the  successors  of  Louis  with 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice  under  the  forms  of  law.  Many  of 
the  nobles  were  despoiled  of  their  fiefs;  the  order  of  the  Templars 
was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  members  ;  the  Jews  and  Lom- 
bards griveously  oppressed ;  and  trade  ruined  by  the  abasing  of  the 
coinage.  Persecution  assumed  a  more  systematic  form  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse.  In  this  period  the  greater 
part  of  Languedoc  was  added  to  the  domains  of  the  crown,  which 
were  considerably  augmented  in  other  places. 
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COLLATERAL  BRANCH  or  VALOIS. 

(1328.)  Philippe  VI.,rf«  IWow.born  A.D.  1293,  grandson  of  Philippe 
It  J/arJi,  by  hi*  third  too  Chat-lea  of  Valois. 

(1350.)  Jean  II.,  It  Bon,  son  of  Philippe  He  Vatoii,  born  A.D.  1319 

(13«4.)  Charie*  V.,  It  Sage,  wn  of  Jeau  II.  It  Boa,  born  A.D.  1337. 

The  reign*  of  them  three  king*  are  marked  by  tbe  war*  of  the 
English  in  Franco  under  Edward  III.  (who  claim*!  the  throne  of 
France  in  the  right  of  hi*  mother),  and  hi*  ion  the  Black  Prince.  The 
French  were  defeated  in  the  great  battle*  of  Sluy*  (naval)  A.D.  1340, 
Crocy,  A.D.  1346,  and  Poitien  1356.  But  the  premature  infirmity  ol 
Edward  III.  and  the  death  of  hi*  Ron,  who  had  at  one  time  received 
the  cession  of  a  large  territory  in  the  Mmth- wmt  of  France,  und<r  the 
title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine  [BORDEAUX],  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  English  power,  and  tended  ultimately  to  the  extension  of  the 
domain*  of  the  French  crown. 

(1380.)  Charie*  VI.,  It  Bien  Aime,  ion  of  Charles  It  Sayt,  born  A.D. 
Uofl 

(14S2.)  Charie*  VI L,  le   Victorietur,  *on  of  Chorle*  VI.,  born  A.D. 

The  reign*  of  these  two  kings  were  marked  by  another  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Kngluh  under  Henry  V.  and  his  successor  Henry  VI. 
At  ooe  time  the  succe**  of  the  English  was  so  decided  that  Henry  V. 
wa*  recognised  a*  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  to  succeed  on  the 
death  of  Charles  VI. :  but  the  perseverance  and  spirit  of  the  French 
ultimately  triumphed,  and  of  all  their  splendid  domains  in  Franc*  the 
English  monarch*  retained  only  Calais.  This  was  a  period  not  only 
of  foreign  invasion,  but  of  civil  dissensions  and  of  the  most  frightful 
ma*sacrvs  and  assassinations.  The  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  who  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Jean  II.,  were  acquiring  a  vast  territory  and 
gnat  power. 

Charie*  VII.  was  the  first  to  substitute  a  standing  army  for  the 
military  service  of  the  feudal  vassals. 

(1461.)  Loui*  XI.,  the  first  entitled  U  Jtoi  Trtt  Chretien,  son  of 
Charles  VII.,  born  A.I>.  1423. 

Loui*,  a  crafty  and  intriguing  prince,  did  for  France  what  Henry 
MI.  did  fur  England  in  breaking  down  the  feudal  system.  Upon 
the  death  of  Charles  le  Temeraire,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  he  seized  a 
portion  of  hi*  inheritance.  [BouRoouxK.]  The  domain  of  the  crown 
was  now  become  very  extensive,  though  parts  of  Picanlie  in  the 
north,  Bretagne  in  the  west,  several  ]»rU  of  Gascogne  in  the  south, 
Limousin,  Pi-rigord,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Orleanais,  aud  several 
district*  of  tbe  centre  were  not  included. 

(1483.)  Charles  VIII.,  ion  of  Louis  XI.,  born  A.D.  1470. 

In  him  ended  the  direct  succession  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
BRANCH  OF  VALOIS  ORLEANS. 

(1498.)  Louis  XII.,  le  Pin  du  Peuple,  born  1462,  descended  from 
a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  le  Sage. 

BBASCU  or  VALOIS  AxoorLfixE. 

(1515.)  Franco!*  I.,  It  fire  dtt  Lcttrei,  descended  from  the  game 
rtock,  born  1494. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  arts,  commerce,  and  literature  began 
to  revive.  The  domains  of  the  crown  were  augmented  by  several 
addition*,  as  of  Auvergne  and  Bourbounais  in  the  centre,  parts  of 
Picardie  in  the  north,  and  parts  of  Gascogne  in  the  south  ;  and 
virtually  of  Bretagne  in  the  west ;  if  indeed  we  may  not  rather  ascribe 
this  last  acquinitiou  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 

(1547.)  Henri  II.,  sou  of  Francois  I.,  born  A.D.  1519. 
In  this  reign  the  French  reconquered  Calais  and  its  territory,  the 
last  relic  of  the  English  possessions  in  France.     [CALAIS.] 

>5«.)  rrancois  R,  eldest  son  of  Henri  II.,  born  A.D.  1544 
160.)  Charie*  IX.,  second  son  of  Henri  II.,  born  A.D.  1550. 
0574.)  Henri  III.,  third  son  of  Henri  II.,  born  A.D.  1551. 
The  reign*  of  the  last  two  prince*  were  distinguished  by  the  reli- 
giou.  wars  of  the  Catholics,  at  tbe  head  of  whom  were  the  dukes  of 
ul*e,  of  the  family  of  Lorraine,  and  the    Huguenots  under  the 
s  of  Conda  and  admiral  Coligny,  afterwards  under   Henri  of 
.Navarre. 

The  dreadful  ma^cre  of  St  Barthclemi  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Catholic*  who  formed  the  celebrated  Confederation  of  the  League,  at 

•  baad  of  which  were  tbe  Cube*.  The  court,  which  had  previously 
supported  the  Catholic*,  wiu  driven  by  the  fear  of  tin,  powerful  and 

Ti.  *£  y,  ^  ?"  nllUnce  with  the  I'rotestanU,  and  Henri  III. 
dby  tbe  hand  of  a  Catholic  assaasin  A.D.  1589.    In  him  ended 
the  direct  •ucccswon  of  tbe  branch  of  Valoi*  Angouldtne. 

BRAXCH  or  VALOI*  BOURBOX. 

59.)  Henri  IV.,  U  Grand,  born  A.D.  1568,  descended  from  Robert, 

lil    '  llardi""*0    yOUnger  *°n  °f  8t  ^"^  luld  bt°U™°t  Philippe 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  the  re^urce.  of  France  wcro  so  far 

loped  that  the  country  Wan  to  assume  that  station  in  European 

T!  oll^!        ."T*0"*1  txU>ot'  Pollution,  and  social  improve. 

A  fairer  prospect  seemed  to  be  opening  to  the 

ulers  of  that  country.     Tbe  earlier  kings  had  to  struggle  with  the 

t{'lrH^r        'u*tu}?"  .of  ««•"!«;  "d  when,  at  the  close  of 

ct  line  of  the  Capetians,  the  predominance  of  the  law  over 

Uw  armed  violence  of  feudalism  seemed  to  be  gaining  consistency  and 


•trength,  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois  brought  on  the  struggle 
between  tbe  kings  of  Franco  and  England  for  the  right  and  possession 
of  the  crown.     The  excesses  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  struggle* 
of  the  contending  faction*  (the  Bourguiguons  and  the  Armagnac*), 
and   the   rising  of  the  common*  of  Paris  and  of  the   peasantry   or 
'  jacquerie,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  added  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy ;  and  when,  after  more  than  a  century,  the  contest  term 
in  the  almost  entire  expulsion  of  the  English,  the  kings  of  1 
had  to  watch  or  struggle  with  rivals  of  almost  equal  strength  in  the 
dukes  of  Bourgogue,  and  the  other  nobles  whose  power,  the  result  of 
the  feudal  system,  still  survived  when  the  spirit  of  the  system  wa* 
gone.     The  reviving  strength  of  the  crown  and  the  kingdom  under 
Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.,  was  repressed  by  the  rising 
power  of  Spain  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  imperial  house  of  A>. 
and  exhausted  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  gain  possession 
of  Italy.     Then  came  the  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  wars  of  religion  which  desolated  France  for  thirty  year*.     At 
length  however  the  exhaustion  of  the  Lorraine  party,  or  'the  League,' 
and  the  opportune  conversion  of  Henri   IV.  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
restored  peace.      The  French  frontier  was    now   advanced  to   the 
Pyrenees,  except  on  the  side  of  lloussillou,  which  alone  remained  to 
the  Spaniards  of  their  possessions  in   Laugucdoc,  and  the  di- 
such  as  the  Nivernois  aud  Auvergne,  over  which  any  of  the  nobility 
retained  territorial  sovereignty,  were  of  little  importance  when 
pared  with  the  royal  domain,  now  augmented  by  Beam,  and  the  other 
portions  of  Henri's  patrimony.     The  generous  disposition 
manners  of  Henri  acquired  for  him  the  love  of  his  people;  ai. 
wisdom   of  Sully,  his  chief  minister,   pr<.:.i..te  1  t.  ty  and 

husbanded  the  resources  of  the  country.      Henri  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testanU  the  enjoyment  of  many  important  rights  and  privileges  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  A.D.  1598,  and  was  more  desirous  of  impi 
the  condition  of  his  people  thau  of  extending  his  frontier  by  foreign 
conquest. 

(ItilO.)  Louis  XIII.,  U  Juste,  son  of  Henri  IV.,  le  G.-anil,  born 
A.D.  1601. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,   the  minister   of  this   prince,  had  in  v: 
crush  the  nobility,  to  humble  the  Protestants,  and  to  sot  bou:- 
the  power  of  the   house  of  Austria.     His  attempts  to  humUlti  the. 
Protestauts  led   to   a  renewal  of  tho   religious  wars  :    the  Duke  of 
Rohan  aud  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Soubise,  were  at  the  h 
the  Protestant  party,  but  their  talents  were  exerted  without  su 
the  court  triumphed,  aud  the  Protestants  lost  tho  towns  which  they 
held  as  securities :  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  not   however  revoked. 
To  abase  tho  house  of  Austria,  Richelieu  nupiiorted  the   1 
of  Germany   in   the  'Thirty   Years'  War;'  but   tho   French  aj 
obtained  little  distinction  until  the  next  reign. 

(1643.)  Louis  XIV.,  le  Grand,  sou  of  Louis  XIII.,  U  Jut'.e,  born 
A.D.  1688. 

The  minority  of  this  prince  was  marked  by  iLc  dissensions  ami 
hostilities  of  the  courtiers  and  powerful  nobles,  and  by  the  splendid 
success  of  the  French  armies  under  the  Prince  of  CondiS  and  the 
Marshal  Turenuo.  The  dissensions  of  the  nobles  so  weakened  their 
pciwer,  that  the  king  was  enabled  to  assume  and  exercise  a  more 
EJetpotifl  power  thau  any  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  The 
nobility  were  reduced  to  be  mere  dependents  on  the  court;  their 
titles  descended  to  all  their  children,  and  a  noble  held  the  pursuit  ,.( 
commerce,  and  even  of  the  liberal  professions  to  be  a  degradation  : 
the  country  was  burdened  by  the  expenses  of  a  court  which  had 
such  a  body  of  retainers,  and  the  privileges  aud  exemptions  from 
taxation,  which  the  nobility  possessed,  and  other  relics  of  the  feudal 
system  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  military  successes  of  the  French  iu  thin  reign  were  splendid, 
except  near  the  close,  when  the  arms  of  the  coalition  against  France, 
anderthe  guidance  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  gained  the  nscou 

oimlaries  of  France  were  however  considerably  enlarged  in 
this  and  the  preceding  reigns  by  the  addition  of  Roussillon,  Artois, 
mrt  of  Flanders,  Frauche-ComU',  and  Alsace :  the  boundaries  of 
Prance  thus  became  nearly  what  they  are  at  present  The  manu- 
facture* and  trade  of  France  made  considerable  progress  in  this  reigu 
under  the  able  management  of  Colbert. 

(1715.)  Louis  XV.,  le  Bien  Aimf,  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
'<  Grand,  born  A.D.  1710. 

The  long  ,reign  of  Louis  XV.  presents  little  worthy  of  notice, 
except  the  changes  in  the  public  mind  which  we;  -  the 

overthrow  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
ucrcafting  dilapidation  of  the  finances.  These  circumstances,  with 
.he  gross  sensuality  of  the  kipg,  aud  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  with 
.he  Jansenists,  and  of  the  clergy  and  the  crown  with  the  parliaments 
or  courts  of  justice,  all  tended  more  or  less  to  prepare  the  way  for 
great  change*. 

Iu  this  reign  Corsica  was  added  to  France;  tho  last  relics  of  the 
endiil  sovereignties,  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  liar,  and  tbe  prin- 
cipality of  Dombea,  were  added  to  the  domain  of  the  crown.  Le 
,'oinl»t  d* Avignon  and  Lo  Comtat  Vcuaisuiu  remained  iu  the  hands 
of  the  Pope. 

(1774.)  Louis  XVI.,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  le  Bien  Aimi-.  bom 
A.D.  1754. 
Iu  this  reign  the  catastrophe  of  the  revolution,  which  had  been 
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long  preparing,  took  place.  The  population  of  France,  previously  to 
the  first  revolution,  was  politically  divided  into  three  classes  called 
e"tats,  or  states — the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  or  tiers 
<!tat.  The  clergy,  as  a  political  body,  was  divided  into  the  old  French 
clergy  and  the  foreign  clergy,  that  is,  those  belonging  to  the  provinces 
which  had  been  united  with  France  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  nobility  of  France  was  exceedingly  numerous  ;  for  not  only  all 
the  children  of  a  noble  belonged  to  the  class  of  their  father,  but  that 
class  was  continually  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  nobles.  There 
were  about  4000  offices  or  places  in  the  country  which  conferred 
nobility.  The  nobility  possessed  great  privileges.  The  third  class  of 
the  inhabitants  of  France  comprehended  the  whole  population  except 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  constituted  somewhat  more  than  £f  parts 
of  the  whole.  The  tiers  <5tat  were  crushed  by  the  burden  of  a  most 
injudicious  taxation,  the  weight  of  which  pressed  almost  exclusively 
on  them.  This  was  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the  oppression 
of  the  landowners  or  their  agents,  and  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  the 
manorial  jurisdiction.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  greatest 
misery  among  the  people,  and  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  towards  the 
higher  classes,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  terrible  acts  of  revenge 
and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  the  revolution  in  France. 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The 
direct  taxation  consisted  : — 1st,  of  a  land-tax  called  taille,  levied  only 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  non-privileged  classes ;  2nd,  the  capi- 
tation, to  which  al!  classes  were  equally  subject;  3rd,  a  property  tax, 
principally  assessed  on  lands.  These  taxes  were  in  many  respects 
very  oppressive;  but  the  indirect  taxes  were  still  more  so.  They 
•  1st,  of  customs,  levied  not  only  on  goods  imported  from 

abroad,  but  on  those  which  passed  from  one  part  of  France  to  another ; 
2nd,  of  the  monopoly  of  snuff  and  tobacco;  »nd  3rd,  the  monopoly  of 
salt.  This  last  was  a  complete  fiscal  tyranny,  both  in  its  nature  and 
in  its  mode  of  collection.  The  oppression  caused  by  this  system  of 
taxation  was  increased  by  the  custom  of  farming  out  the  indirect 
taxes,  and  by  injudicious  corn-laws.  (Young's  *  Travels  in  France,' 
'  Police  of  Corn,'  L  488,  2nd  ed.) 

The  revenue  extorted  from  the  people  by  this  system  of  taxation 
was  squandered  in  the  most  profligate  manner.  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  shamelessly  paid  their  courtezans  and  favourites  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Louis  XVI.,  on  whom  the  storms  of  popular 
indignation  subsequently  fell,  was  far  less  obnoxious  to  these  charges 
than  his  predecessors. 

The  royal  power,  which  had  long  been  limited  by  the  feudal 
institutions,  gradually  became  absolute.  The  meeting  of  the  states- 
general  (<!tats  gdne'raux)  had  been  discontinued  since  1614.  Some 
provinces,  as  Artois,  Bretagne,  Languedoc,  &c.,  had  their  provincial 
Htates,  which  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
aud  tiers  dtat ;  all  their  powers  however  consisted  in  making  the 
assessment  of  the  taxes  in  order  to  raise  the  quota  of  the  general 
revenue  which  was  required  of  these  provinces.  The  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  flourishing  in  France  during  the  middle  ages, 
were  almost  entirely  abolished,  and  the  offices  of  towns  were  generally 
either  hereditary  or  acquired  by  purchase.  The  offices  of  state  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  all  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  people  as 
little  voice  as  possible  in  the  national  affairs.  This  caused  a  fierce 
though  repressed  indignation,  which  showed  itself  with  terrible  effect 
before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

After  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1793  the  state  was  declared 
a  republic ;  after  a  time  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  its  first  consul, 
and  then  its  emperor,  until  1815,  when,  on  his  final  overthrow,  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  again  restored.  In  1830  another  revolution 
took  place,  by  which  Charles  X.  was  dethroned  and  Louis  Philippe 
substituted.  In  1848  another  revolution  displaced  him,  and  again  a 
republic  was  declared,  of  which,  after  a  time,  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon,  was  elected  president.  In 
December  1852  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
emperor,  with  nearly  despotic  powers,  aud  has  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  recognising  the  title  of  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  whose 
favour  he  had  abdicated  in  1815,  though  the  act  was  never  acknow- 
ledged cither  by  the  nation  or  the  allied  sovereigns. 

French  I/inguage. — The  dominion  established  in  Gaul  by  the  Romans 
ultimately  destroyed  the  ancient  languages  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  (Marseille),  established 
about  six  centuries  before  our  era,  had  diffused  in  some  parts  of 
southern  France  the  use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  No  monuments  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul  have  reached  us,  although  we  may 
conjecture  that  they  had  one  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Gaels. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Latin  became  the  general  language  of 
the  country,  which  produced  many  writers  in  that  tongue,  such  as 
Ausonius,  Hidonius  Appollinaris,  Salvianus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  &c. 

The  invasion  and  settlement  of  Germanic  nations  in  Gaul  produced 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  idioms.  The 
influence  of  the  Visigoths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  southern 
pi-nvinces,  was  however,  in  respect  to  language,  not  considerable,  and 
their  northern  idiom  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Latin.  Yet  this  Latin, 
which,  except  among  the  educated,  had  probably  never  been  spoken 
with  great  purity  by  the  population  of  Gaul,  became  still  more  cor- 
I  by  the  admixture  of  a  foreign  race,  and  degenerated  into  a 


peculiar  idiom  called  the  Romanzo,  or  Lingua  Romana  Rustica.  This 
idiom  became  not  only  the  language  of  France,  but  of  many  other 
parts  of  southern  Europe,  where  the  barbarians  of  the  north  estab- 
lished their  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  hastened  the  corruption  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  conquerors  however  seem  for  a  long  time  to 
have  preserved  their  native  tongue ;  as  the  council  of  Tours,  held  in 
813,  recommends  the  bishops  to  translate  their  homilies  into  two 
languages,  the  Roman  and  the  Theotisk,  or  German.  The  samo 
injunction  was  repented  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  851. 

It  appears  that  the  separation  of  the  German  from  the  Roman 
language  dates  from  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire  among  the 
sons  of  Louis  le  Ddbonuaire,  when  the  German  part  of  it  became 
separated  from  France.  The  most  ancient  monument  of  the  French 
Romanzo  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  son  of  Louis  le  De'bon- 
naire,  on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Charles  the  Bald 
of  France,  concluded  at  Strasbourg  iu  847.  The  German  monarch  took 
the  oath  in  Roman,  and  the  French  iu  Teutonic. 

The  Romanzo  of  France  had  a  variety  of  idioms,  according  to  the 
provinces  where  the  influence  of  the  invaders  was  more  or  less  exer- 
cised. These  were  however  but  shades,  and  the  language  of  France 
in  general  could  be  divided  into  two  principal  idioms,  separated  by 
the  Loire.  These  were  called  respectively  from  their  affirmatives,  the 
southern  the  Langue  d'Oc,  and  the  northern  the  Langue  d'Oil,  or  d'Oui. 

The  Langue  d'Oc,  or  as  it  was  frequently  called  the  Occitanian 
language,  is  better  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Provencal,  as 
the  rulers  of  Provence  united  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
under  their  dominion  the  greatest  part  of  southern  France. 

The  Provencal  language  was  rather  formed  by  a  modification  of 
Latin  words,  than  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words  and  idioms. 
Many  favourable  circumstances  united  with  the  beautiful  climate  of 
those  countries  to  promote  the  early  development  of  a  poetical  litera- 
ture in  the  Occitanian  language.  The  poetry  of  Provence  was  not 
like  the  northern,  of  a  melancholy  and  meditative  character,  but 
rather  of  a  sprightly  and  animated  tone ;  aud  it  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  merry  science  (Gaya  Ciencia).  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  Troubadours,  who  spread  its  glory  over  all  Europe.  The  dialect 
of  northern  France,  or  the  Langue  d'Oui,  although  formed  like 
the  Laugue  d'Oc  from  the  Latin,  had  a  greater  admixture  of  the 
Germanic  element.  It  underwent  still  greater  changes,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century.  The  first  authors  who  wrote  in  the  Langue  d'Oui  were 
descendants  of  Normans,  who  introduced  the  romance  of  chivalry. 
This  kind  of  composition  was  originally  a  versified  chronicle,  which 
though  often  founded  on  facts  was  disfigured  by  the  most  extravagant 
fictions.  Robert  Wace,  an  Englishman  educated  iu  Normiindie,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitain,  mother  of  Richard  Cccur  de 
Lion,  wrote  the  '  Brut  d' Angleterre '  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
century.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  'Roman  do 
Rou."  Many  other  romances  were  written  about  that  time.  Their 
principal  theme  was  King  Arthur,  aud  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  exploits  of  Charlemagne  aud  the  crusades  are  also  the 
subject  of  many  romances ;  and  some  of  them  are  founded  on  ancient 
history,  for  instance  the  romance  of  'Troy,'  written  about  1170,  by 
Benoit  St.  More  ;  aud  the  celebrated  romance  of  '  Alexander,'  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
Alexandrine  verses  of  twelve  syllables  which  are  still  used  by  modern 
French  writers.  ('  Corps  d'Extraits  de  Romans  de  la  Chevalerie,' 
par  Tressan  ;  Dunlop,  '  History  of  Fiction;'  and  Huet,  'De  1'Origina 
des  Romans.') 

The  poets  who  wrote  in  the  Langue  d'Oui  were  called  'Trouveres,' 
and  like  their  namesakes  of  Provence,  the  Troubadours,  reckoned 
among  their  body  several  persons  of  -high  rank,  such  as  Thiebaut, 
count  of  Champagne,  and  king  of  Navarre  (1201-53),  who  imitated 
with  great  success  the  poets  of  Provence.  His  poems  were  published 
in  1742  at  Paris,  under  the  title  '  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,'  2nd 
edit.  182*.  Another  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to  this  period  is 
the  Fabliaux,  or  tales,  which  are  partly  of  oriental  origin,  aud  were 
imported  by  the  crusaders  into  Europe.  They  are  generally  written 
in  verse,  and  sometimes  alternately  iu  verse  aud  prose.  They  often 
contain  a  great  deal  of  wit  aud  fun,  but  are  also  frequently  disrigured 
by  a  coarse  licentiousness.  The  poets  of  other  countries  have  bor- 
rowed from  them,  and  Boccaccio  has  largely  drawn  from  this  source. 
A  fine  edition  of  the  Fabliaux,  printed  from  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Royal  Library,  was  published  by  Barbazau  in  1756,  3  vols. ;  and  a 
new  edition  of  the  same  collection  iu  4  vols.,  by  Meon,  1808,  and  in 
2  vols.  1823.  The  most  entertaining  of  these  Fabliaux  were  trans- 
lated into  modern  French  by  Legrand  d'Aussy,  and  published  iu 
1779  under  the  title  of  'Fabliaux,  ou  Coutes  du  12me  et  13me 
Siccles';  a  new  edition  by  Raynouard  appeared  in  1829. 

The  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  whose  tenets  were  embraced  by 
many  of  the  Troubadours,  plunged  the  south  of  France  during  tho 
13th  century  into  an  abyss  of  misery,  aud  destroyed  the  literature  of 
Provence.  The  -Troubadours,  who  had  spread  the  glory  of  the 
language  of  Provence  disappeared  for  ever,  and  the  language  itself 
sunk  to  the  coudition  of  a  patois,  or  country  dialect.  Divided  into 
many  dialects,  it  is  still  spoken  over  all  the  south  of  France,  and  is 
the  idiom  of  a  p;\rt  of  eastern  Spain,  extending  from  Figueras  to 
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Mania,  u  well  a*  of  the  population*  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Island* ;  but  in  all  thoae  countries  the  educated  claatos  have  adopted 
the  Castilian,  Italian,  and  French.  This  decline  of  the  Ooeitanian 
language  on  the  on*  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  establishment  of  the 
•eat  of  government  for  France  and  of  a  university  at  Paris,  rendered 
the  northern  dialect,  or  the  Langue  d'Oui,  the  predominant  language 
of  all  France. 

ISLE  OF.    [MACMTIDS.J 

FRANCHE-COMTE,  a  province  of  France,  and  one  of  the  thirty-two 
military  government*  into  which  in  ante-revolutionary  times  that 
kingdom  wa*  divided.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-north-east,  near 
the  head  of  the  Saone,  to  south-south-west,  near  the  town  of  St-Juben, 
on  the  Sarraud,  a  feeder  of  the  Ain,  i*  above  130  miles;  and  it* 
greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  above,  from  near  the  river 
Viugeane  to  the  bank*  of  the  Doub*,  more  than  90  mile*.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  Lorraine,  E.  by  Switzerland,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Jura,  a  by  Bmae,  W.  by  Bourgogne,  and  N.W.  by 
Champagne.  It  now  form*  the  department*  of  Jura,  Doub*,  and 
Hante-SaAoe. 

The  province  is  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  :  it  is  watered 
by  the  Saone  and  the  Ain,  feeders  of  the  Rhone,  the  Doubs,  and 
Oignon,  feeder*  of  the  Sadne,  and  several  other  streams  belonging  to 
the  same  system.  The  lower  and  more  level  part*  of  the  province  are 
fruitful  in  gmin ;  the  upper  part*  produce  pasturage  for  a  vast 
number  of  cattle.  The  capital  wa*  Besancnn  ;  amongst  the  other 
town*  were— Dole,  Saint-Claude,  Pontarlier,  Gray,  and  VcsouL 

Franche-Comte'  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar  inhabited  by  the 
Sequani,  a  Celtic  people,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Gaul.  Their 
contentions  with  the  ^Edui  led  them  to  call  in  the  Germans  under 
King  Ariovistua,  by  whose  aid  they  effectually  humbled  their 
opponents;  but  the  warlike  strangers  whom  they  had  introduced 
became  the  tyrant*  of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  the  unhappy 
Sequani  Cesar  drove  out  the  German*  (B.C.  45) ;  but  it  was  for  the 
native*  only  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  Sequani,  with  the  rest  of 
<  inul,  pawed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
Francne-Comto',  with  Switzerland  and  part  of  Bourgogne,  constituted 
the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Franche-Comte'  was  com- 
prehended in  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundiann,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
which  it  became  subject  to  the  Franks.  In  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Clovi*  among  hi*  sons  and  descendants  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Australia,  and  afterword*  of  Lotbaringia,  or  Lorraine. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  to  whom  after 
several  change*  this  district,  then  called  Haute-Bourgogne  (Upper 
Burgundy),  or  the  principality  of  Outre-Saone  (beyond  the  Saone),  had 
fallen,  Besancon  with  the  surrounding  district*  wo*  formed  into  a 
county,  called  the  county  of  Bourgogne,  in  favour  of  Hugues,  the 
first  count  (A.D.  91 5).  Some  writers  however  represent  Franche-Comte 
to  have  been  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Tronsjurane,  and 
postpone  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Bourgogne  till  A.D.  995. 

Renaud  III.  (A.D.  1127-1148),  count  of  Bourgogne,  whom  dominions 
bad  acquired  great  extent,  reaching  from  Bale  to  the  Isere,  refused 
homage  on  various  plea*  to  Lothaire,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  whose 
predecessors  the  counts  of  Bourgogne  had  paid  homage,  and  main- 
tained hi*  refusal  during  his  life.  It  i*  lupposed  that  the  county 
derived  from  this  circumstance  it*  designation  of  La  Franche-Comtd. 
The  marriage  of  Renaud'*  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rosaa  brought  the  county  into  the  hand*  of  that  prince,  who  made  Besan- 
con a  free  imperial  city.  He  resigned  the  county  to  his  son  Otho,  by  the 
marriage  of  whose  descendants  the  county  passed  into  various  hands, 
a*  of  the  king*  of  France  and  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  of  the  first 
and  second  race  of  the  blood  royal  of  France.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  le  Hardi,  hut  duke  of  Bourgogne  of  the  second  race,  the 
county  passed,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  inheritance,  to  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  from  him  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  and  so 
to  the  Spaniah  branch  of  the  Austrian  family.  In  1668  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  conquered  Franche-Comte  from  the  Spaniards,  but  restored 
it  by  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapell*  in  the  same  year.  He  again  con- 
quered it  in  1674,  and  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  at  the  peace 
of  Nimegnen  in  1678. 

FRAXClsru.  RIO.    [BRAWL,] 

FRANCOIS,  r.vi'K.    [HUFAXIOLA.] 

FRANCO  XI  A.    [BAVARIA.] 

KKAXKKKR.     [FHIBSLAXU.] 

FUASKCNI'.KRO,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chemnitz,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  i*  an  agreeable  town  situated  on  the  Zschopau,  and  in  a 
picturesque  valley:  it  is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
6278  inhabitant*.  N«t  to  ChemniU  it  ha*  the  largest  factories  in 
Saxony  for  printing  cottons,  and  employ*  upward*  of  600  hands  in 
this  branch  alone :  it  also  manufactures  cottons,  linen*,  and  leather, 
and  ha*  extensive  bleaching-grouml*  in  the  vicinity.  The  copper- 
mine*  near  it  produce  but  small  quantities  of  the  metal 

FRANKENSTEIN.     [SILESIA?) 

FRANKFORT.    [KKKTOCH.] 

FRAXKFl'RT  on  the  Main,  a  small  republic  in  the  western  part 
of  central  Germany,  so  named  from  it*  capital  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
date  it*  origin  from  the  time*  of  the  Merovingian  prinoa*.  Charlo- 


magne  built  a  palace  in  the  town,  in  which  be  held  a  council  of  the 
church  in  the  year  794.  Lewis  the  Pious  surrounded  it  with  walls 
ami  ditches  in  838.  la  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  by 
which  Aix-la-Chapells  fell  to  the  share  of  Lotharius,  Frankfurt  became 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Eastern  Franks,  and  hither  Lewi*  the 
German  transferred  the  fairs  held  by  the  Australians.  A  palace,  called 
the  Itoemer  (Roman  palace),  was  also  built  hero  by  it*  sovereigns,  who 
held  their  court*  of  ceremony  under  its  roof  from  time  to  time,  though 
it  was  not  their  fixed  abode.  IB  the  records  of  the  middle  age*  Frank- 
furt U  mentioned  a*  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  German  empire, 
and  the  emperor  William  pledged  himself,  in  1254,  that  it  should 
never  be  mortgaged  or  alienated — a  pledge  which  made  it  an  imme- 
diate dependence  of  the  empire  itself.  A  golden  bull  confirmed  the 
privilege  which  Frankfurt  had  long  enjoyed,  of  Ix'iug  the  place  of  all 
imperial  election*.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  the  Roomer, 
which  had  become  the  property  of  one  of  the  burgesses  about  fifty 
years  before,  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  town-hall  by  Hie 
magistrates,  who  about  this  time  availed  themselves  of  the  prodigality 
of  the  German  emperors  to  buy  their  monopolies  and  domain*  in  and 
near  the  town.  The  emperor  Richard  conferred  additional  imuiunitien 
c.n  it  in  12;>7;  in  1272  Charles  IV.  sold  the  bailitl'uhip  of  the  empiiv 
to  the  magistracy  ;  and  in  132V  Lewis  the  Bavarian  empowered 
to  redeem  all  the  properties,  toll*,  &c.,  in  Frankfurt  or  its  vicinity 
which  he  or  his  predecessors  might  have  pawned  to  others.  The 
great  Easter  fair,  in  addition  to  the  Michaelmas  fair,  which  hud  been 
held  since  the  days  of  Lewis  the  German,  was  instituted  in  1330.  In 
1390  the  town  acquired  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  on 
which  Sachseuhausen  now  stands,  by  which  acquisition  it  coin; 
it*  present  extent  of  territory.  In  1555  Charles  V.  endowed  it  with 
the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Main.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
recognised  all  its  immunities,  and  it  was  taken  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  rescript*  of  1682  and  1683. 
The  noblemen  who  settled  in  the  town  and  connected  themaelve* 
with  the  wealthier  class  of  inhabitants,  gradually  formed  club*,  or 
exclusive  companies,  and  these  societies  ultimately  engrossed  nearly 
the  whole  government;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  put  an 
end  to  the  abuse.  The  emperor  Charles  VII.  resided  here  from  1742 
to  1744,  and  the  German  diets  were  at  that  period  transferred  to 
Frankfurt  from  Ratisbon.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  state* 
of  the  electorate  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  dating  from  A.D.  753, 
21  German  diets  were  held  here.  Under  the  settlement  of  the 
empire  in  1803  all  the  ecclesiastical  property  within  the  boui> 
was  mode  over  to  the  town,  on  condition  of  it*  paying  certain 
annuities  to  the  amount  of  34,000  guldens,  about  30UO/.  sterling. 
The  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  had  a  large  property  in  the 
town,  became  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  established 
by  Napoleon  in  1806,  accepted  the  title  of  '  Prince-Primate,'  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  Napoleon  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  nominating  bis  successors.  This  was  a  short-lived 
dignity;  for  Napoleon,  finding  it  convenient  to  separate  lay  from 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  the  prince-primacy  in 
February  1810,  added  the  principalities  of  Fuld.i  and  Hanau,  with 
some  small  exceptions,  to  the  town  and  territory  of  Frankfurt, 
erected  the  whole  into  the  '  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfurt,'  and  appointed 
Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  its  sovereign.  This  grand  duchy 
contained  an  area  of  about  1990  square  miles.  It  fell  to  pieces  with 
the  downfall  of  its  founder,  and  a  resolution  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  re-established  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt and  its  former  territory  as  a  free  state. 

The  small  extent  of  territory  (38  square  miles)  which  Frankfurt 
possesses  beyond  it*  walls,  lies  immediately  round  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  Main  ;  it  is  quite  level,  and  its  soil,  a  deep  sand  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lara,  has  been  at  every  point  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  productiveness.  It  is  watered  by  the  Main,  and  produces  corn, 
though  not  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  consumption ;  potatoes, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine  :  many  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  also 
bred.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eight  villages  on  the  extramural 
dominions  are  partially  employed  iu  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuit*  within  the  walla  of  tho  city  iUelf;  but  the  most  lucrative 
occupation  they  follow  is  that  of  carriers  through  many  states  of 
Germany.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  of  tho  republic  in 
1811  amounted  to  47,372 ;  in  1849  it  was  77,950;  namely,  62,600  in 
the  city  and  10,650  in  the  eight  villages,  and  4800  federal  troops. 
The  Jews,  who  number  about  6000,  are  admitted  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  class  of  burgesses.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans  ;  the  numbers  of  Reformed  Lutherans  being  about  3000, 
Roman  Catholics  8000.  There  ore  14  Lutheran  places  of  worship 
(of  which  7  are  in  the  town),  2  Reformed  Lutheran,  3  Roman 
Catholic,  and  2  Jewish. 

The  constitution,  promulgated  on  the  15th  of  May,  1816,  vests  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  burgesses.  This  power  is  delegated  to  three 
superior  authorities :  the  senate,  the  permanent  committee  of  Imr- 
gesses,  and  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  is  composed  of  20 
members,  with  the  two  burgomasters  as  its  presidents,  who  are  elected 
annually ;  the  head  burgomaster  draws  up  all  reports  to  the  senate 
and  ha*  the  control  of  the  military  department,  while  the  junior 
controls  all  affair*  relating  to  the  police,  the  corporation,  and  criminal 
proceeding*.  Tho  senator*  discharge  all  the  administrative  functions 
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ftnd  compose  the  civic  tribunal  as  well  as  a  secondary  court  of  appeal ; 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  being  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Lubeck. 
The  permanent  committee  is  composed  of  61  members,  and  its 
principal  office  is  to  control  the  income  and  expenditure.  The  legis- 
lative body  consists  of  85  members,  20  of  whom  are  senators,  and  as 
many  are  members  of  the  permanent  committee ;  the  remaining  45 
are  chosen  from  an  electoral  college  of  65  burgesses,  elected  by  the 
three  civic  orders ;  the  patrician,  or  men  of  letters,  the  merchants, 
and  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.  They  are  elected  for  the  session 
only,  which  opens  in  November  and  sits  for  six  weeks ;  their  sanction 
is  requisite  to  all  new  laws  as  well  as  to  the  budget.  The  nine 
deputies  who  are  returned  by  the  rural  dependencies  of  Frankfurt 
do  not  assist  at  the  deliberations,  excepting  when  matters  connected 
with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  are  brought  forward.  The 
senate  aud  permanent  committee  are  chosen,  as  vacancies  occur,  from 
among  the  other  members  of  the  legislative  body.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  at  Frankfurt.  Alterations  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  in  1848  and  1849,  during  the  revolutionary  epidemic  in 
Germany ;  but  as  all  efforts  made  during  four  years  to  make  the  new 
constitution  work  proved  ineffectual,  the  German  Diet,  in  August  1852, 
decreed  a  return  to  the  former  system. 

The  public  income,  according  to  the  budget  of  1853,  is  estimated 
at  1,655,200  florins,  and  the  expenditure  at  1,686,140  florins.  The 
debt  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,680,000  florins,  exclusive  of 
6,768,700  florins  owing  for  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  aud  the  Calvinists  two  presby- 
teries, which  direct  all  their  respective  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  bishop  of  Limburg-on-the-Lahn. 

Frankfurt  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  free  towns,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg, occupies  the  seventeenth  place  in  the  limited  Council  of  the 
Diet,  but  enjoys  its  independent  vote  in  the  full  council.  It  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  GU3  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederation,  and  pays 
a  quota  of  47  florins  35  kreutzers  towards  the  annual  expenses  of 
that  body. 

FUANKFURT-AM-MAIN  (Frankfort-on-the-Main).  This  cele- 
brated commercial  city,  the  scat  of  the  German  Diet,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main,  across  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  which 
unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen.  It  is  situated  in  50°  6'  43" 
N.  lat.,  8°  41'  24"  K.  long.,  and  had,  in  1849,  a  population  of  62,500. 
The  valley  and  the  town  are  commanded  on  the  north  by  the  gentle 
heights  of  the  R<>denberg,  and  at  some  leagues  distant  behind  them 
by  the  range  of  the  Taunus ;  and  on  the  side  of  Sachsenhausen,  in 
the  south,  by  the  Miihlberg,  Sachsenhausenberg,  and  Lerchesberg, 
offsets  of  the  Odenwald.  The  old  walls  and  ramparts,  with  their 
stagnant  ditches,  were  razed  between  the  years  1806  and  1812, 
and  the  site  converted  into  spacious  park -like  grounds ;  the  glacis 
too  is  now  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road;  and  beyond  this  road  the  adjacent 
ground  is  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  villas,  pavilious,  and  private 
gardens. 

The  principal  public  entrances  are  nine  large  gates,  which  were  for- 
merly flanked  by  cumbrous  quadrangular  towers :  most  of  these  have  in 
modern  times  been  replaced  by  handsome  buildings,  modelled  from 
the  ancient  temples  of  Athens,  Rome,  &c.  Of  the  nine  entrances 
Frankfurt  has  seven  and  Sachsenhausen  two.  In  front  of  the  north- 
eastern entrance  is  the  monument  erected  by  Frederick  William  II., 
king  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philipsthal 
and  his  gallant  followers,  who  fell  at  the  successful  storming  of  the 
town  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1792  :  it  consists  of  a  quadrangular 
block  of  German  marble,  surmounted  with  appropriate  trophies, 
bearing  a  commemorative  inscription,  and  resting  on  an  artificial 
rock.  The  Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  the  western  entrance,  is  built 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Apteral  Victory  at  Athens,  and  the 
Upper-Main  gate  is  an  imitation  of  the  porch  of  the  Campus  Militum  at 
Pompeii.  The  adjacent  buildings  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as 
guard-houses  and  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  officers.  The 
Eschenheim  gate,  the  north-western  entrance,  is  the  only  specimen 
extant  of  the  ancient  gates ;  it  is  a  lofty  massive  tower,  crowned  by 
five  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  architecture  of  the 
14th  century. 

Frankfurt,  inclusive  of  Sachsenhausen,  contains  nearly  4000  houses; 
between  400  and  500  of  them  being  in  the  latter  suburb.  They  form 
6  large  and  14  minor  squares  or  open  spaces,  and  above  220  streets 
and  lanes.  The  places  of  worship  include  7  Lutheran,  2  Calviuist, 
and  3  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  one  synagogue. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to  0, 
12  within  the  walls  and  2  in  the  Sachsenhausen  suburb.  The  Belle 
Vue  and  other  streets  built  along  the  Boulevards,  which  form  a  hand- 
some screen  to  the  more  ancient  part  of  Frankfurt,  have  been  erected 
since  the  fortifications  were  demolished.  The  largest  square,  called 
the  Rossmarkt,  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and  connected  with 
the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue  of  lime-trees  and 
acacias.  There  are  fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  Ross-Markt,  as 
well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Liebfrauen  and  Roemerberg.  The  right 
bank  of  the  Main,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate,  which  is  nearly 
the  whoie  length  of  the  city,  is  edged  by  a  spacious  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  uninterrupted  line  of  buildings.  During  the  fairs  a 
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portion  of  the  quay,  on  which  rows  of  booths  are  erected,  presents  a 
scene  of  the  most  animated  description. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  '  Roemer,'  or 
Guildhall,  an  irregular  structure,  with  lofty  roofs  in  the  old  Prankish 
style.  Under  its  roof  are  the  Wahlzimmer,  or  Hall  of  Election,  a 
spacious  and  handsomely-furnished  apartment,  in  which  the  electors 
and  their  representatives  were  wont  to  assemble  and  partly  conduct 
the  business  of  electing  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  is  now  used 
for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  Next  to  it  is  the  Kaisersaal,  or 
Imperial  Hall,  where  the  emperor  upon  his  election  held  his  public 
dinner,  at  which  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  counts  and  the  high 
officers  of  the  empire.  There  are  niches  in  this  hall  which  contain 
portraits  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  from  Conrad  to  Leopold  II.  ; 
but  there  was  not  one  left  unoccupied  for  receiving  the  portrait  of 
Francis  II.,  the  last  of  those  sovereigns.  A  sort  of  ante-hall  with  a 
painted  cxipola,  and  furnished  with  specimens  of  the  pictorial  talent 
of  the  Frankfurters,  opens  into  the  Election  Hall.  Here  is  also  the 
Depository  of  the  Archives,  surrounded  by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  contains,  among  other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  'Golden 
Bull'  promulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  which  is  written  on  45 
sheets  of  parchment.  The  Roemer  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Roemerberg,  an  irregular  open  space  or  square,  which  has  also 
much  of  historical  interest  attached  to  it.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
people  collected  to  welcome '  the  newly-elected  emperor,  bearing  his 
crown  and  sceptre  in  solemn  procession,  after  he  had  been  anointed  in 
the  cathedral. 

Not  far  from  the  Roemer  is  the  new  Hall  of  Justice  with  its  various 
courts  and  offices ;  and  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  Fahr-gate  on 
the  quay  of  the  Main,  stands  the  Saal  Hof,  on  the  site  of  a  palace 
built  by  Lewis  the  Pious,  Charlemagne's  son,  in  which  Charles  the 
Bald  was  born  and  Lewis  the  German  long  resided,  but  of  which 
scarcely  any  part  is  extant,  save  the  Chapel  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a  vaulted 
chamber  with  columns  of  red-sandstone,  and  walls  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  present  building,  which  is  private  property,  was'raised  in  1717. 
The  Braunfels  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  equestrian  clubs ;  the  court- 
yard is  used  for  the  Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  on  the  first 
floor  are  occupied,  in  the  fair  times,  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries, 
&c.,  and  are  the  favourite  lounge  for  visitors.  The  Palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Tour  und  Taxis,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Frankfurt,  ia  a 
spacious  structure  in  the  French  style  of  1730,  richly  adorned  with 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  ancient  hangings  :  it  contains  150  apart- 
ments, including  two  octagonal  halls;  and  here  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  holds  its  sittings.  The  ancient  House  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Sachsenhausen,  is  a  sombre  massive  building  in  a  low 
situation,  but  well  laid  out  in  its  internal  arrangements.  It  is  at 
present  the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  two  large  buildings  in  Frankfurt,  which  were  once  public 
arsenals,  were  stripped  of  their  contents  by  the  French,  and  are  now 
appropriated  to  the  police  as  a  prison,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
guard-house,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  a  prison,  is  an  unsightly  structure 
of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  which  disfigures  the  Parade. 
An  old  Carmelite  convent,  now  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  has  cloisters  covered  with  faded  fresco  paintings  executed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  the  Stone  House,  near  the  Roe- 
merberg, is  a  fine  remnant  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Fiirsteneck, 
near  the  bridge,  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  ia 
Frankfurt.  Besides  these,  the  theatre,  public  library,  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Jews'  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  of  attention. 

The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  built  in 
the  gothic  style  and  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross,  and  though  begun 
in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  was  not  finished  uutil  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  Its  colossal  tower,  160  feet  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  latest  models  of  the  Gothic.  The  colossal  statue  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  this  church  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
On  the  right  of  the  grand  choir  is  the  chapel,  in  which  the  electors 
accepted  the  German  emperor  elect  as  their  sovereign  after  he  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed  at  the  high  altar.  The  tower  was  begun 
in  1415  and  finished  in  1509.  At  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
town  is  the  public  cemetery,  laid  out  like  a  pleasure  ground  of  shrubs  ; 
and  adjoining  it  an  equally  well-arranged  burial  place  for  the  Jewish 
community.  There  are  four  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for  lunatics 
and  epileptic  persons ;  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  refuge  for  sick 
poor,  and  several  other  benevolent  institutions.  Among  the  scholastic 
establishments  are  a  gymnasium  of  six  classes,  conducted  by  a 
director,  six  professors,  and  nine  masters;  a  normal  school  of 
13  classes,  7  for  boys  and  6  for  girls,  and  a  variety  of  other  seminaries. 
The  public  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  among  which  are 
a  complete  collection  of  works  relating  to  German  history,  and  many 
rare  manuscripts,  early  editions,  and  engravings. 

The  scientific  institutions  of  Frankfurt  comprise  a  Medical  Institute, 
founded  in  1763  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Senkenberg,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  medical  library,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  lecture-rooms, 
and  botanical  garden.  The  Senkenberg  Society  of  Naturalists  waa 
united  to  this  establishment  in  1817,  aud  in  the  adjoining  buildings 
possesses  an  extensive  museum,  to  which  Riippell,  the  explorer  of 
north-eastern  Africa  and  the  parts  adjacent,  who  travelled  partly  at 
the  society's  expense,  has  contributed  several  valuable  collections  in 
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natural  history.  Frankfurt  also  possesses  •  philosophical  society,  a 
society  of  the  useful  art*,  which  has  a  mechanic*  school ;  a  society 
of  indiutry ;  Stodd's  Institute  of  the  fine  arU,  which  possasssi  a 
choice  collection  of  painting*,  &c,,  bequeathed  by  the  founder,  who 
left  an  endowment  for  lecture*  and  instruction  in  nioh  branches  of 
knowledge  a*  an  connected  with  the  fine  arU ;  a  school  of  detign,  a 
society  for  the  fine  art*,  the  Bethmann  muwum  of  antique*;  a  society 
for  encouraging  the  itudy  of  the  German  language,  Ac.  Dr.  Senken- 
berg  also  endowed  the  town  hospital.  The  libraries  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  Dominican*  are  also  rich  in  rare  manuscript*  and  old  editions. 
There  are  22  bookseller*'  establishments,  14  printing-bouses,  and 
3  type-foundries  in  Frankfurt 

With  Uwi  exception  of  Sachsenhauien,  whose  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  day-labourers,  the  citizens  of 
Frankfurt  derive  their  subsistence  from  commerce,  money  operations, 
and  manufactures.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  transit  for  German 
and  foreign  produce.  The  chief  article  of  trade  are  wines,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  goods,  Bavarian  timber,  German  wools,  colonial 
produce,  and  German  manufactures.  There  i»  scarcely  any  article  of 
colonial  or  European  produce  which  may  not  be  found  at  the  Frank- 
furt fairs.  The  sale  of  books  too  is  very  important.  The  fain,  held 
at  Easter,  and  in  August  or  September,  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
in  the  16th  century,  when  they  were  frequented  at  times  by  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers ;  but  they  still  present  an  animating  and  attractive 
scene.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table  covers,  tobacco, 
cards,  cottons,  silks,  woollen  stuff*,  jewellery,  printers'  black,  &c, 

Frankfurt  was  made  a  free  city  A.D.  1154.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  transactions  in  banking,  commission,  and  the  public  funds.  The 
aggregate  capital  of  its  bankers  is  said  to  be  about  20  millions  sterling, 
and  the  annual  transactions  in  bills  of  exchange  are  estimated  at  about 
12  millions  sterling.  The  city  is  connected  by  railways  with  all  parts 
of  Germany ;  steam  packets  ply  regularly  on  the  Main.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  elected  in  1848  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Germany, 
held  its  Fittings  in  Frankfurt,  and  chose  the  Archduke  Johann  of 
Austria  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Empire.  The  archduke  was 
solemnly  installed  in  office  July  11,  1848.  In  April  following  the 
assembly  elected  the  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, an  honour  which  the  king  declined,  as  well  as  a  constitution 
which  they  had  framed  for  his  own  kingdom.  Austria  also  protested 
acainst  all  the  decisions  of  the  assembly ;  its  representatives  with- 
drew, those  of  Prussia  were  soon  after  recalled,  and  the  assembly  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1849,  agreed  to  transfer  its  sittings  to  Stuttgardt 

FRAXKrTHT  (an-der-Oder),  capital  of  the  circle  of  Frankfurt  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  in  52°  22'  N.  lat,  14°  46'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  116  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  by 
railway  E.  by  8.  from  Berlin.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  encircled  by  walls 
with  tower*,  and  a  ditch.  Outside  the  walls,  which  are  pierced  by 
five  gates,  are  three  suburbs,  one  of  which,  the  Damm,  situated  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Oder,  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  population  numbers  about  26,000.  Fraukfurt  has  six  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.  The  Upper 
church  has  some  fine  windows  of  painted  glass.  The  university, 
founded  here  in  1506,  was  transferred  to  Breslau  in  1810.  Frankfurt 
possesses  a  gymnasium  with  a  library,  a  grammar  school,  a  school  of 
midwifery,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and 
a  free  school  for  800  soldiers'  children,  founded  in  memory  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  lost  his  life  here  in  April  1785,  while  endea- 
vouring to  save  a  man  from  drowning.  A  monument  is  erected  to 
him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oder.  In  front  of  the 
Guben  gate  is  a  triangular  pyramid  in  memory  of  Kleist,  the  poet, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf  in  1759,  when  Frederick  the 
Great  was  defeated  by  the  Austrian*.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  mustard,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar, 
gloves,  stockings,  linen,  leather,  Ac. ;  its  trade  is  extensive,  and  much 
facilitated  by  its  position  on  a  navigable  river,  by  canals,  and  railways. 
Three  annual  fair»,  instituted  in  1263,  are  held  in  February,  July,  and 
November,  and  are  well  frequented,  particularly  by  Polish  dealers. 
At  these  fain,  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufacture*,  I, 
wool,  hardware,  iron,  porosUn,  glass,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal 
articles  sold.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  also  in  the  navigation  ol 
the  Oder,  on  which  above  2000  Teasels  and  craft  annually  pass 
Frankfurt. 

FRANKLIN.     [Misscim] 
KltANX.KNIii'.l  :.N.     [E<;EH.] 
FKASCA'TI,   a  town  of   the  Campagna,    8  mil.-*  ES.E.   from 
ROOM,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the  Turctilan  Mount 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  2000  foet  above  the  sea, 
and  about  two    miles   above    Frascati,   are  the    ruin*    of   ancient 
Tusculum,  a  town  of  Lottum,  built  long  before  Rome,  and  often 
man   history.    After  the  subjection  of  Latium  to 
Itoms   it   was  governed   as    a   iiiiinici|.iiira.      Several  distinguished 
Roman  families,  such  a*  the  Malnilia  and  the  Porcia,  came  from  Tus- 
ctilnui.     It  was  a  strong  place  both  from  its  position  and  the  solidity 
of  iu  polygonal  wall*,  which  enal-led  it  to  mint  the  attack  of  Han- 
nib*!.     Tusculum  continued  to  exist  after  the  (all  of  the  empire,  and 
was  governed  by  counts  till  the  end  of  the  12th  century.     It  was  the 
occasional  residence  of  several  popes,  among  others  of  Alexander  III., 


who  here  received  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  II.  to  assert  the  king's 
innocence  of  the  munler  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1169 
the  Tiisculan*  fought  and  defeated  the  Romans,  but  in  1191  the 
Romans  took  Tusculum  and  destroyed  it  Remains  of  the  walls  of 
bouses  and  of  the  citadel  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  a  small  theatre 
and  a  curious  crypt  with  a  kind  of  arched  roof  of  primitive  construc- 
tion. The  hill  of  Tunculura  is  volcanic,  and  it  separated  from  the 
central  mass  of  the  Alban  Mount  by  the  Alban  valley,  through  which 
runs  the  Via  Latino. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tusculum  the  inhabitant;)  built  themselves 
huts  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  toward*  Rome,  and  covered  them 
with  '  frasche,'  boughs  of  trees,  from  which  the  modern  town  ha*  taken 
its  name.  It  has  some  good  buildings,  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
bishop's  see.  Many  of  the  older  houses  date  from  the  13th  or  14th 
century  :  the  church  of  San  Rocco,  formerly  the  cathedral  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  still  called  Duomo  Vecchio,  dates  from  1309.  The 
principal  modern  building,  the  cathedral  of  San  Petro,  was  completed 
in  1700.  It  contains  a  monument  to  Cardinal  York,  who  was  binhop 
of  Frascati,  and  another  erected  by  the  cardinal  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  who  din]  in 
Frascati,  January  31,  1788.  The  air  is  wholesome,  the  place  being; 
above  the  region  of  the  malaria,  and  the  country  around  is  planted 
with  fine  trees.  But  its  villas  form  the  great  attraction  of  Frascati, 
it  being  a  place  of  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  cardinals  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  residences 
is  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  called  also  Belvedere,  adorned  with  nume- 
rous fountains,  and  water-works,  and  paintings.  The  villas  Taverna 
and  Mondragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family  ;  the  Villa  Brec- 
ciano,  with  frescoes  by  Dominichiuo ;  the  Villa  Conti,  with  its  fine 
groves ;  the  Villa  Falconieri,  and  others,  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
The  site  of  the-Tusculanum  of  Cicero  is  not  exactly  known  :  some 
believe  it  to  have  been  near  Grotta  Ferrata,  on  the  road  from 
Frascati  to  the  Alban  Lake  ;  others  place  it  near  La  Rufinella,  on  the 
hill  of  old  Tusculum.  The  Villa  Rufinella  formerly  belonged  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  On  the  slopes  of  a  bill  within  the  grounds  are 
planted  in  box  the  names  of  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  authors 
constituting  the  Parnassus  of  the  prince  just  named.  There  are 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  all  about  this  neighbourhood.  Near 
Frascati  is  the  Catnaldoli,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautifully- 
situated  monasteries  in  Italy.  Grotta  Ferrata  is  an  abbey  of  Basilian 
monks,  established  in  the  llth  century,  who  retain  the  Greek  liturgy. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  fine  frescoes  by  Dominichino,  and  the 
convent  has  a  library  with  many  Greek  mauu- 

(Valdry,  Voyaya  en  Italic ;  Mattel,  Mtmorie  Storidie  Jelf  antito 
Tutcolo  ogyi  Pratcati ;  Gell,  Typography  of  Rome ;  Handbook  fur 
Central  Italy.) 

FRASERBURGH,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  market-town  and  sea- 
port in  the  parish  of  Fraeerburgh,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
county,  in  57°  44'  N.  lat,  2°  0'  W.  long.,  distant  42  miles  N.  from 
Aberdeen.  The  town  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fraser- 
burgh,  which  is  bounded  S.E.  by  Cainibulg  Point  and  N.W.  by 
Kinnaird's  Point,  on  which  there  in  a  lighthouse.  The  population  •  f 
the  burgh  in  1851  was  3093.  The  town  took  the  name  of  Fraier- 
liurgh  from  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth,  who  in  1613  obtained 
for  it  a  charter  as  a  burgh  of  regality.  The  streets  are  generally  wide 
and  clean,  and  the  houses  substantial,  and  many  of  them  elegant 
The  town-house,  the  market-cross,  and  the  tolbooth  were  erected  by 
Sir  Alexander  Fraser.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  there  are  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  Independents. 
Fraaerburgh  ia  the  head-quarters  of  an  extensive  fishing  <l. 
Fishing  begins  in  July  and  lasts  till  September,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  population  of  the  town  is  augmented  by  some  1200 
person*.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  vessels  which  resort  to  it  in  the  fishing  season. 
The  bay  affords  good  anchorage.  Rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  ou. 
The  exports  include  barley,  oatn,  and  potatoes,  cattle,  dried  and 
pickled  cod,  and  herrings.  Freestone  is  quarried  in  the  parish  ;  the 
piers  and  some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  it  There  are  in  the  i 
t lie  ruins  of  two  ancient  chapels,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  < 
cian  abbey  at  Deer.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  an  old  quad- 
rangular building  of  three  stories,  designed  by  Sir  Alexander  Fraser 
for  a  college  ;  he  bad  obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown  in  l.V.fj  (,,,• 
the  institution  and  endowment  of  a  college  and  a  university,  but  the. 
plan  was  never  carried  into  effect  There  arc  in  the  town  a  savings 
bank  and  a  parochial  library.  The  fishing  village  of  Broodsea  adjoins 
Froscrburgh  on  the  west 

FKAIT.MIKITH.      [  I'.i .::,  imisOADEK.] 

FRAUSTADT.     [PosEK.1 

FRKDKKlrKsr.rUl'..     [Vni.:isiA.] 

FUKIiKUlCKSHAI.L,  KKKHKKICKSTADT,  and  FIUIM) 
KirKSV.U.KN.  us.] 

FREDERICKTOWN.    [M.MIVIAND;  NEW  BHUNK-.V 

FREEBRIDGE  LYNN,  a  hundred  in  the  western  division  of  th* 
county  of  Norfolk,  which  has  been  constituted  a  Poor-Law  I 
The  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of 
Siniihdon,  K.  by  the  hundred*  of  Gallow  and  Launditch,  S.  by  the 
hundreds  of  Clackclosn  and  South  Greeuhoe,  and  W.  by  the  hundred 
of  Freebridgo  Marshland.  Freebridge  Lynn  hundred  comprises  34 
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parishes,  with  an  area  of  83,667  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,536.  Freebridge  Lynn  Poor-Law  Union,  which  ia  not  so  extensive 
as  the  hundred,  contains  32  parishes,  with  an  area  of  64,738  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,468. 

FREETOWN*     [SIERRA  LEONE.] 

FREIBERG,  a  mining  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated 
on  the  Miinzbach,  a  feeder  of  the  Mulde,  on  the  northern  slope 
sf  the  Erzgebirge  Mountains  in  50°  55'  N.  lat.,  13°  21'  E.  long., 
about  25  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Freiberg  is  the  centre  of  administration  for  the  Saxon  mines.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  streets  are  regular,  well-built,  well-lighted, 
and  paved  ;  and  it  has  a  suburb,  besides  the  Freudenstein,  or  Freisteiu, 
an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  mining  produce.  It  contains 
six  churches;  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  added  in  1831. 
The  High  church  (once  a  cathedral)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  It  contains  a  handsome  monument  in 
memory  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Sievershausen  in  1553,  and  another  to  the  memory  of  Werner,  the 
great  mineralogist,  who  died  in  1817.  Among  the  other  buildings 
of  note  in  the  town  are  the  town-hall,  the  high  school,  and  the 
mining  academy,  which  was  opened  in  1767,  and  comprises  class  and 
lecture-rooms,  Werner's  mineralogical  collection,  a  museum  of  models 
of  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  Werner  and 
A.  von  Humboldt  studied  in  the  mining  academy  of  Freiberg, 
which  is  conducted  by  seven  professors  and  other  teachers.  Freiberg 
has  also  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  an 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  industry,  and  infirmaries. 

manufactures  consist  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  brass  wares,  white  ; 
lead,  gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  copper  wares,  linen,  woollen  goods, 
ribands,  tape,  leather,  and  laces.  There  are  several  large  breweries 
in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  about  130  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  cobalt,  &c.  About  three  miles  from  the  town  at  Halsbriicke 
are  the  extensile  amalgamation  and  smelting  works  for  this  rich 
mining  district 

FRKIBURG(Freyburg),  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  Treisam,  83  miles  by 
railway  S.  by  W.  from  Carlsruhe,  40  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Basle,  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  about  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  47°  59' 
N.  lat.,  7°  53'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  16,000  including 
the  suburbs.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  three 
gates,  a  fourth  having  been  removed.  It  is  in  general  open  and  well 
built,  the  '  Kaiserstrasse '  in  particular  being  broad,  and  lined  with 
handsome  houses.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  former  house 
of  assembly  for  the  states,  which  is  at  present  the  archbishop's  palace ; 
the  grand  duke's  palace,  on  the  site  of  the  former  citadel ;  the  govern- 
ment buildings ;  the  edifice  containing  the  courts  of  justice  and  post- 
office  j  the  old  and  the  new  university  buildings,  the  latter  of  which 
waa  once  a  college  of  Jesuits ;  the  town-hall,  museum,  granary, 
theatre,  and  house  of  correction.  Freiburg  has  several  squares,  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  which,  the  fish-market,  is  a  fountain  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Duke  Berthold  III.  of  Ziihringen,  the  founder  of  the 
town,  represented  in  the  habiliments  of  his  time.  Besides  three 
Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran  church,  the  religious  establish- 
ments have  several  churches  and  chapels  attached  to  them.  The 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  town  is  the  cathedral  or  minster, 
probably  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Germany.  It  is  a  work  of  the  12th  century,  begun  in 
1122,  and  not  completed  until  160  years  afterwards;  the  tower, 
which  is  386  feet  high,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its  lightness 
and  elegance.  Though  not  quite  so  lofty  as  St.  Stephen's  at 
Vienna,  or  the  cathedral  at  Strasbourg,  it  is  deemed  to  excel  both  iu 
purity  of  style,  symmetry  of  proportions,  and  boldness  of  con- 
struction. The  structure  is  built  of  red-sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  contains  several  windows  of  finely-painted  glass,  sarcophagi 
of  the  dukes  of  Ziihringen,  and  paintings  by  Grien,  Holbein,  and 
other  artists.  Holbein's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  forms  the 
altar-piece,  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 

The  university,  which  was  founded  under  the  name  of  '  the 
Albertina '  by  the  archduke  Albert  VI.  of  Austria,  in  the  year  1454, 
enjoys  endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  2500£.  a  year,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  as  well  as  a 
museum,  an  anatomical  theatre  and  clinical  establishment,  a  botanic 
garden,  &c.  It  is  likewise  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about 
34001.  from  the  States.  The  university  of  Freiburg  is  famous  as  a 
school  of  Catholic  theology.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school,  a  civic  school,  many  private  seminaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  and  a  garden  of  industry,  where  the  management  of 
forests,  orchards,  and  gardens  is  taught.  There  are  three  hospitals 
and  an  orphan  and  foundling  asylum. 

The  manufactures  of  Freiburg  consist  of  leather,  chicory,  paper, 
sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  bells,  musical  instruments,  &c.  There 
are  also  bleaching  and  dye-works. 

Freiburg  waa  founded  by  Berthold  III.  in  1118;  it  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Breiagau.  The  fortifications  were  levelled  by  the 
French  in  1754.  The  archbishop  of  Freiburg  is  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  ;  his  province  includes 
the  whole  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollern, 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Mainz  (in  Hesse-Darmstadt),  Fulda  (iu 


Hesse-Cassel),  Rottenburg  (in  Wiirtemberg),  and  Limburg  (in 
Nassau).  A  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  Berthold  Schwartz,  the 
inventor  of  gunpowder,  in  Augustin  Platz,  near  St.  Martin's  church, 
in  1853. 

FREISTADT.     [ENS.] 

FREJUS.     [VAB.] 

FREMANTLE.     [WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.] 

FREYBURG,  or  FRIBURG,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  S.  by  Vaud,  and  W.  by  Vaud  and 
the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  which  divides  it  from  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles  ;  its  breadth, 
which  is  very  unequal,  is  about  28  miles  in  the  widest  part.  Thu 
area  is  563  square  miles;  and  the  population  in  March  1850  was 
99,805,  of  whom  87,753  were  Catholics,  12,133  Calvinists,  and  the 
remainder  foreigners  and  Heimathlosen.  The  south  part  of  the  canton 
is  very  mountainous,  being  covered  by  offsets  from  the  great  Alpine 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Rhone  and  tha 
Lake  of  Geneva  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Aar.  The  canton  of 
Freyburg  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  latter  river,  being  watered  iu 
its  length  from  south  to  north  by  the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Aar ;  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  is 
towards  the  north  and  north-west,  down  to  the  plains  which  border 
the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel.  There  is  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  which  slopes  southward  towards 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  highest  summits  in  the  south  part  of  the 
canton,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  are  the  Mole"son, 
6700  feet,  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman  on  the  borders  of  Vaud,  which  is 
4500  feet.  On  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Sarine  the  Dent  de 
Branleire  is'above  7700  feet,  and  Mount  Berra  is  about  5300  feet,  high. 
The  Sarine  or  Saane  rises  near  the  head  of  the  Sanetsch  Pass,  the  most 
western  pass  in  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  flows 
first  northward  through  the  valley  of  Gsteig ;  but  on  approaching 
the  village  of  Saanen,  or  Gessenai,  it  runs  a  few  miles  westward  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  and  then  resuming  a  northerly  direction  it  traverses 
the  canton  of  Freyburg  from  south  to  north,  passing  Gruyere  and 
Freyburg.  A  few  miles  below  Laupen  where  it  re-enters  the  canton  of 
Bern,  it  joins  the  Aar  on  the  left  bank  after  a  rapid  course  of  about 
70  miles.  The  Charmey,  one  of  its  feeders  on  the  right  bank,  waters 
the  valley  of  Bellegarde,  which  opens  upon  the  Sarine  a  little  below 
Gruyere.  Besides  the  Sarine  and  its  affluents,  which  drain  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Freyburg,  the  Broye,  which  has 
its  source  on  the  borders  of  Vaud,  runs  northward,  crossing  the 
western  part  of  the  canton,  enters  the  Lake  of  Morat,  and  issuing  from 
it  at  the  opposite  end,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of  Neuchfttel. 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  principal  productions 
of  the  soil  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  oats.  There  is  good 
pasture,  both  natural  and  artificial.  Vines  and  other  fruit-trees 
are  grown  in  the  lowlands  near  the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel, 
where  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the  south  of  the  canton.  Some 
tobacco  is  grown  in  the  same  district.  Timber  from  the  forests  and 
peat  are  important  products.  In  common  years  the  canton  produces 
sufficient  corn  for  its  own  consumption.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  consists  in  its  pastures  and  its  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  horses,  which  are  very  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  canton,  and  of  excellent  breed,  especially  the  horses 
and  cattle,  which  are  the  best  in  all  Switzerland.  Dairy  husbandry 
is  much  attended  to  and  well  understood.  The  cheeses  made  in  the 
canton  of  Freyburg  are  among  the  best  in  Switzerland.  The  cheese 
properly  called  Gruyere  is  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Sarine 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Charmey,  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  cwt.  of  cheese  is  made  yearly ;  and 
of  this  quantity  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Sarine  and  the  Charmey 
furnish  the  greater  part. 

The  manufactures  are  considerable — straw-plat,  leather,  kirsch- 
wasser,  tobacco.  There  are  some  unimportant  iron-works,  glass-works, 
and  paper-mills.  Coals  are  dug  in  the  valley  of  Bellegarde,  and 
are  sold  at  Freyburg.  Turf  is  cut  in  the  marshes  of  Morat  and 
elsewhere. 

The  game  consists  of  hares,  chamois,  red  partridges,  woodcocks, 
wild  ducks,  &c.  Wolves  and  bears  have  become  very  rare,  and  stags 
and  boars  are  extinct.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  trout,  carp, 
pike,  tench,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  canton  are  generally  robust  and  well  made.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of  the  canton,  with  the  exception 
of  the  district  of  Morat,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Calvinists. 
Elementary  education  is  given  in  above  200  schools.  There  is  also  a 
normal  school  for  teachers.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  Switzerland 
the  college  of  Freyburg,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
attended  by  about  500  students;  a  boarding-school  was  kept  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  grammar-school  also  at  Freyburg,  founded  in  1835. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1847  we  know  not  how  these 
establishments  are  regulated.  There  is  a  Protestant  college  at  Morat. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  canton  a  French  patois  is  spoken ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Sariue  the  language  spoken  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Romansche ;  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  which  approach 
Bern,  a  Swiss-German  dialect  is  spoken,  but  educated  people  every- 
where speak  French.  The  territory  composing  the  canton  of  Frey- 
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burg,  toother  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Bent,  was  known  in 
the  middle  aprs  by  the  name  of  (EdUml,  UeohtUnd,  uid  Desertum 
Helvetinrutu,  the  country  baring  been  utterly  desolated  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Alemanni  and  other  barbarous  horde*,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
till  the  llth  century ;  it  wai  afterward*  gurerned  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire  by  the  hereditary  duke*  of  Zahringen,  who  built  Freyburg 
(* free  town '),  to  which  they  gare  a  municipal  government,  independent 
of  the  neighbouring  petty  feudal  lords.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
houM  of  Zahringen,  FreyburR  passed  under  the  house  of  Kyburg, 
and  from  this  into  that  of  Hamburg.  Rudolph  of  Uabsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  confirmed  and  increased  the  muni- 
cipal liberties  of  Freyburg  in  1274.  At  that  time  the  territory  of 
Freyburg  extended  only  about  eight  miles  round  the  town,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  '  alte  landschaft,'  '  the  old  country.'  In 
1450  the  Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria,  being  unable  to  give  assistance  to 
Freyburg.  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  and  the  other  Swiss  cantons, 
released  the  citizens  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  they  remained 
for  some  yean  under  the  protection  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  In  the 
war  with  Burgundy  it  took  the  part  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the 
Bold,  in  recompense  for  which  it  was  received  into  the  confederacy 
a*  a  sovereign  canton  or  state  in  1481.  By  that  and  the  subsequent 
wars  Freyburg  increased  its  territory  to  its  present  extent,  at  the 
exprnee  of  the  neighbouring  lords  and  of  the  flukes  of  Savoy. 

The  government,  which  was  originally  a  popular  municipality  like 
that  of  Bern,  all  the  burghers  having  the  elective  franchise,  became 
for  a  long  time  aristocratic.  In  December  1830  a  new  constitution 
was  framed,  by  which  all  natives  of  the  canton  aged  25,  and  who  are 
neither  servant*  nor  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  have  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  choose  the  electors  in  the 
proportion  of  1  for  every  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the 
head  town  of  their  respective  districts,  forming  what  is  called  the 
electoral  colleges,  which  elect  the  members  to  the  Great  Council  of 
the  canton  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  1000  souls.  The  members 
are  appointed  for  nine  years.  The  Great  Council  holds  two  ordinary 
sessions  every  year,  in  May  and  November.  It  appoints  the  council 
of  state,  or  executive,  composed  of  13  members  for  eight  years,  and 
the  court  of  appeal  of  13  judges  for  life.  The  svoyer  is  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  is  elected  by  its  members  for  two  yean. 
Under  the  new  constitution  for  the  general  government  of  Switzer- 
land Freyburg  returns  5  members  to  the  National  Council  [SWITZER- 
LAND.] The  canton  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
13  districts.  The  capital,  FHETBUBO,  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  Among  the  other  towns  the  more  important  are  here 
noticed. 

Mural,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Moral,  has  about  1600 
inhabitants,  a  college,  a  public  library,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  castle,  built  in  the  13th  century.  Near  it  is  a  pyramid  raised 
in  1822,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  against  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
the  old  chapel  and  ossuary  having  been  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1788. 

The  Lake  of  Moral,  in  German  Murtensee,  is  about  5  miles  long 
and  2  miles  broad,  and  about  160  feet  in  its  greatest  depth  ;  it  abounds 
with  fish.  It  is  subject  to  floods,  at  which  times  it  overflows  the 
neighbouring  plains,  which  are  mostly  towards  the  north,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  is  separated  by  a  flat  tract  of 
bad  from  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  into  which  it  discharge*  its  super- 
fluous waters  by  the  Broyc. 

Built,  midway  between  Freyburg  and  Vevay,  being  about  18  miles 
from  each,  is  the  chief  depot  for  Gruy  ere  cheese.  It  has  a  population 
of  1500. 

Oruytrt,  a  small  decayed  place  of  under  400  inhabitants,  is  built  a 
short  distance  from  Bulle,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  on  a 
hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  one  of  the  best  preserved  feudal 
castles  in  Switzerland. 

The  projected  railway  from  Bern  to  Geneva  skirts  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  passes  the  town  of  Morat. 

FKKYBURO,  or  FRIBURU,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Freyburg, 
in  Switzerland,  is  built  on  several  steep  hills  on  both  banks  of  the 
Barine,  and  iu  appearance  is  extremely  bold  and  picturesque.  Part 
of  Uw  bouses  rise  along  the  slope  of  the  hills,  others  are  supported 
by  massive  substructions  and  buttresses,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  ravines.  Naked  rocks,  gardens,  trees,  and  green  flelds 
are  seen  intermixed  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  buildings, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  rampart*  flanked  with  towem,  and 
piorosd  by  fortified  gates.  Four  bridges  join  the  two  banks  of  the  Sarine, 
one  of  iron  and  two  of  wood ;  the  fourth,  an  iron  suspension-bridge, 
•noted  in  1834,  ii  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  length  is  905  feet, 
iU  breadth  28  feet,  and  it  stands  174  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  other  remarkable  structures  in  the  town  are— the  town-house,  built 
IB  the  10th  century,  in  which  the  Great  Council  meets ;  the  collegiate 
ohnreh  of  8L  Nicholas,  built  in  the  12th  century,  and  famous  for  its 
onrioos  bas-relief  of  the  Lart  Judgment,  and  for  its  splendid  organ, 
built  by  a  native  of  the  town  ;  the  college  of  St.  Michel,  founded  by 
the  JesuiU,  with  an  establishment  for  boarders,  in  which  several 
hundred  young  men  are  educated  ;  the  monastery  of  the  Unulines, 
who  keep  the  female  elementary  schools ;  the  lyceum,  opened  in  1805, 
annexed  to  which  are  collections  of  medals,  mineralogy,  zoology,  Ac. ; 


the  chancellery,  in  which  the  council  of  state  sits,  and  the  archives 
and  other  office*  of  government  are  kept  ;  the  Franciscan  convent,  of 
which  Father  Girard,  the  zealous  promoter  of  popular  education,  was 
an  inmate;  and  several  other  convents  and  churches,  The  jiopulntioii 
of  the  city  is  about  8500.  The  manufacture*  are  few  :  the  principal 
are  woollens,  pottery,  hardware,  leather,  tobacco,  and  straw-haU  ;  there 
are  also  sugar  refineries,  dye-houses,  two  printing-presses,  and  several 
booksellers  shops  in  the  town.  Freyburg  has  several  libraries  and 
learned  societies,  public  baths,  a  prison,  a  diocesan  school,  museum, 
an  hospital,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  market  U  held  every  Saturday, 
besides  five  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Freyburg  lies 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Bern,  and  32  miles  N.E.  from  Lausanne.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne. 

KKILNM.Y  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  between  IS* 
Mid  23'  8.  lat.,  173°  and  176°  W.  long.  "They  consist  of  three  separate 
groups,  which  contain  several  hundred  islands  :  16  of  them  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  35  attain  a  moderate  elevation.  The  remain- 
der are  low.  The  most  southern  group,  the  Tonga  Islands,  were 
discovered  by  Tasmau  in  1643.  The  largest  of  them,  Tonga,  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  It  rises  about 
80  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  a  level  plain.  On  the  northern 
side  an  excellent  roadstead  was  discovered  by  Cook.  The  population 
of  the  island  is  about  8000.  The  larger  among  the  other  islands  of 
the  group  are  Boscawen  and  Keppel  islands.  The  central  group, 
called  the  Hapai  islands,  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  islands.  The  largest  of  them  is  Lefooga,  about  8  or  9  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide.  All  these  islands  are  low  and  very  fertile. 
The  most  northern  group  is  formed  by  the  Vavaoo  Islands,  which  are 
likewise  small  and  low,  except  the  Island  of  Vavaoo,  which  is  about 
36  miles  in  circumference;  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the  northern 
aide  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  On  its  southern  side  is 
Curtis  Sound,  or  Puerto  de  Refugio,  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
spacious  harbours  in  the  Pacific.  The  most  northern  island  belonging 
to  this  group  is  Amargure,  or  Gardner  Island,  iu  17°  57'  S.  lat. 
The  most  southern  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is  Pylstaart,  in  22°  26' 
B.  hi 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  tkeir  climate,  their 
fertility,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  vegetable  productions.  Fur 
food  there  are  cultivated  and  planted  cocoa-nut  trees,  bread-fruit  trees, 
bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  the  sago  palm  ;  the  Chinese  paper 
mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  for  its  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing 
of  the  inhabitants  is  made.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  numerous,  and  both 
are  used  for  food.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  also  different  kinds  of  birds, 
as  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  tropic  bird,  whose  beautiful  feathen 
here,  as  in  other  islands,  are  used  as  an  ornament 

Cook  called  these  islands  the  Friendly  Islands,  because  he  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  friendly  manner  ;  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  and  seize  his  vessels. 
They  are  a  very  industrious  people,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and 
evince  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing  and  of 
their  domestic  utensils.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malayan  race, 
and  speak  a  language  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  spoken 
in  many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  political  constitution  is  a 
despotism,  supported  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amount  to  200,000.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  profess  Christianity  by  English 
missionaries,  who  hold  important  depots  on  the  principal  islands. 

(Cook,  Yoyaya;  Mariner,  A  ccov.nl  of  the  Tonga  Itlandt  ;  Miuionary 


K1UESLAND  (Vrfalaud),  the  most  northern  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  situated  between  52°  40'  and  53°  28'  N.  lat., 
5°  24'  and  6°  20'  E.  long.,  in  bounded  N.  by  tho  North  Sea,  E.  by  the 
provinces  of  Groningen  and  Druntlif,  S.K.  by  that  of  Overyssel,  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  North  Sea  and  the  Zuiderzee.  Foreigners  sometimes  call  it 
Wat  Friedand,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Eaul  Frietland  in 
Hanover.  The  area  is  1261  square  miles,  and  the  population  on  the 
31st  December  1852  was  255,915. 

The  surface,  as  well  as  the  soil  itself,  are  so  identified  iu  character 
with  thorn  of  the  province  of  North  Holland  that  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  they  formed  one  and  the  same  country  antecedently  to  the 
convulsion  out  of  which  the  Zuiderzee,  which  now  separates  them, 
arose.  There  are  many  parts  of  Friesland  which,  like  North  Holland, 
lie  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  protected  from  the  storms 
of  the  North  Sea  by  costly  artificial  dykes.  The  whole  laud  is  flat 
and  intersected  by  canals  ;  nor  is  there  an  eminence  throughout  it 
excepting  some  mounds,  hero  called  '  terpen,'  on  which  the  ancient 
Frisians  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  seasons  of  marine  inunda- 
tions. In  all  parts  there  are  deep  swamp*  and  marshy  bogs,  between 
which,  especially  in  the  south  and  east,  tracts  of  sand  and  moor,  or 
low  meagre  woodlands,  occasionally  interpose.  The  canals,  which  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  land  they  drain  (the  water  being  pumped 
ii]'  into  them),  and  have  enabled  human  industry  to  bring  it  under 
cultivation,  mostly  join  the  great  canal,  which  begins  at  Haarliugen, 
a  port  on  the  west  coast,  and  leads  through  Franeker,  Leeuwarden, 
and  Dokkum  to  Groningen.  Near  Leeuwarden  this  canal  is  joined 
by  another,  which  runs  southward  to  Sueek  whence  the  water  com- 
munication is  continued  by  the  junction  of  several  small  lakes  to  the 
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Zuiderzee  at  Lemmer.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  provincial  administration  of  the  water-staat 
exercises  a  watchful  superintendence  of  the  dykes,  sluices,  and  canals, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  land-owners  of  the  province  pay  an 
assessment  called  a  dyke  tax.  The  lowlands  near  the  coast,  particu- 
larly in  the  north-west,  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle ;  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  where  the  ground  is  some- 
what more  elevated,  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Frieslaud  has  no  river  of 
any  note,  the  principal  are  the  Lawer  which  falls  into  the  Lawer-see, 
a  small  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north-east  coast ;  the  Boorn 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Kuinder  and  the  Linde,  which  unite  just  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Zuiderzee  on  the  south  of  the  province  : 
the  first  only  is  navigable  for  small  craft ;  the  others  are  broad 
rivulets  of  inconsiderable  lengths.  There  are  a  multitude  of  small 
lakes  or  ponds,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  formed  by  extensive 
diggings  for  turf,  and  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Of  late  years  many 
of  them  have  been  drained  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  converted 
into  polders.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  breeding 
cattle,  dairy  farming,  growing  corn,  fishing,  and  digging  and  preparing 
turf  for  fuel.  The  stock  of  cattle  is  very  numerous;  above  5,000,000  Ibs. 
of  butter  and  1,000,000  Ibs.  of  cheese  (one  kiud  of  which  called 
Kanter-kaas  is  in  high  repute)  are  annually  exported,  but  the  quality 
generally  is  inferior  to  the  cheese  of  the  western  provinces  of  Holland. 
There  are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed, 
and  the  wool  is  coarse.  A  great  quantity  of  lambs  are  exported ;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  are  bred :  they  are  strong  limbed 
and  ata  nd  high,  and  are  much  sought  after  as  carriage  horses,  but  like 
most  Dutch  horses  they  are  soft  in  the  hoof.  Swine  are  reared  every- 
where, and  fed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  lard  rather  than  for 
meat.  The  agricultural  produce  of  Friealand  is  more  than  adequate 
to  ite  consumption,  and  some  corn  is  exported  :  the  chief  articles  of 
growth  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  flax,heinp,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, and  clover-seed.which  last  is  exported  largely.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover  is  that  the  honey  of 
Friesland  enjoys  great  repute.  Apples  and  plums  are  extensively 
grown.  There  are  few  manufactures  :  they  include  wooden  clocks, 
woollen  stuffs,  linen,  sailcloth,  salt,  paper,  potatoe  starch,  spirits, 
chicory,  ironmongery,  and  tiles.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
Steamers  ply  between  the  towns  on  the  west  coast  and  Amsterdam, 
and  small  iron  steam-boats  ply  on  the  canal  from  Lemmer  to  Sneek 
and  Leeuwarden.  The  province  is  traversed  by  good  roads. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  Calvinists ;  about  one-ninth  of  the 
population  are  Catholics.  Their  language  has  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  German  than  the  Dutch  :  in  this  respect  indeed,  as  well  as  in 
their  dress  and  manners,  they  have  retained  much  that  was  common 
to  their  ancestors,  the  Frisians.  In  the  larger  towns  Dutch  is  spoken. 
Elementary  instruction  is  afforded  by  nine  special  charity  schools,  and 
in  264  other  schools,  in  which  poor  children  are  taught  gratuitously. 
The  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  province  is  six.  Charitable  insti- 
tutions are  very  numerous,  including  no  less  than  53  hospitals,  7  work- 
shops for  employing  poor  artisans,  and  numerous  other  institutions 
capable  of  affording  relief  to  several  thousand  persons.  There  is  also 
a  colony,  called  a  '  Society  of  Benevolence,'  for  the  employment 
and  maintenance  of  orphans,  foundlings,  and  beggars. 

Friesland  is  divided  into  three  circles,  Leeuwarden  in  the  north, 
and  Sneek  and  Herrenveen  in  the  south.  The  chief  town  of  the 
province  ia  LEEUWARDEN.  Bol»waart,  a  walled  town,  8  miles  S.  from 
Leeuwarden,  has  4300  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  goods, 
and  trade  in  butter  and  other  agricultural  products.  Franeker,  on  the 
canal  from  Leeuwarden  to  Haarlingen,  is  an  old  well-built  town,  with 
6200  inhabitants,  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  botanic  garden,  and 
tile  manufactories.  Haarlingen,  a  fortified  sea-port  on  the  Zuiderzee, 
16  miles  W.  from  Leeuwarden,  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  five 
churches,  a  town-hall,  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  gin,  bricks, 
paper,  salt,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  foreign  trade,  especially  to  England, 
whither  steamers  convey  butter,  cheese,  fowls,  vegetables,  cattle,  and 
wooL  Dokkum,  a  well-built  town,  with  3800  inhabitants,  two  churches, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a  high  tower ;  manufactures 
of  beer,  brandy,  salt,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  is 
situated  on  the  ship  canal  above  mentioned,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Leeuwarden,  and  6  miles  W.  of  Lawer  Bay.  Sneek,  situated  on  the 
canal  between  Lemmer  and  Leeuwarden,  has  two  churches,  about 
7000  inhabitants,  a  town-hall,  manufactures  of  pottery,  linen,  deals, 
oil,  Ac.,  and  much  trade  in  corn  and  butter.  The  district  around 
Sneek  is  very  marshy.  Stavoren,  a  decayed  sea-port  town,  on  the 
most  south-westerly  point  of  Friesland,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Frisian  kings,  is  now  a  mere  village.  Workum,  a  port  on  the  Zuider- 
zee, 13  miles  S.  from  Haarliugen,  has  about  3200  inhabitants,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  Herrenveen,  a  market- 
town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Leeuwarden,  is 
built  in  the  midst  of  turf  moors. 

The  islands  Schiermonikoog,  Ameland,  and  Terschelling,  which  lie 
off  the  north  coast,  belong  to  the  province  of  Friesland.  TerscheUing, 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about  16  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide ; 
it  has  a  population  of  about  2500,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing  and 
agriculture.  Ameland  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [AMELAND.] 
Schiermonikoog  is  6  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad;  its  population, 
which  is  under  900,  is  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing.  All  these  islands 


rest  upon  banks  which  have  but  little  water  on  them,  being  apparently 
portions  of  the  mainland  submerged,  intersected  however  here  and 
there  by  narrow  intricate  channels  of  considerable  depth. 

Frieslaud  is  part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Frisians, 
a  people  of  Germany,  who  formed  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Ingae- 
vones.  They  were  divided  into  Frisii  Minores,  who  inhabited  the 
lands  north  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi — the  present  provinces  of 
Oberyssel,  Gelders,  and  Utrecht,  aud  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
of  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Zuiderzee,  which  at  that  time  was  mostly 
dry  land ;  and  the  Frisii  Majores,  who  inhabited  the  land  between  the 
Yssel,  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the  Bructeri — that  is,  the  present 
provinces  of  West  Friesland  and  Groningeu.  The  old  Rhine  separated 
them  from  the  Batavi,  and  the  Ems  from  the  Chauci.  According  to 
Tacitus  ('Ann.'  ii.  c.  24)  they  were  the  most  steadfast  allies  whom  the 
Romans  possessed  iu  this  quarter,  but  upon  the  Roman  governor 
Olennius  making  an  attempt  (A.D.  28)  to  treat  them  as  subjects,  they 
rose  in  arms,  massacred  aud  expelled  the  Romans,  and  razed  with  one 
exception  all  their  strongholds  in  these  parts.  (Tacit.  '  Ann.'  iv.  72, 
73,  xiii.  54.)  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  territory  along  the  coast  of  north-western  Germany  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Elbe,  and  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Saxons, 
whom  they  aided  in  their  conquest  of  Britain.  Pepin,  major-domo  of 
the  Franks,  put  Radbod  their  king  to  flight,  and  wrested  their  western 
lands  from  them  between  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine. 
Charlemagne  brought  the  eastern  Frisians  under  subjection,  and 
appointed  dukes  over  them,  whose  office  subsequently  merged  into 
that  of  chieftaiu  (hauptling).  The  result  of  continued  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  these  chieftaius,  who  called  themselves  counts, 
was,  that  count  Edzard  prevailed,  and  established  himself  hi  that  part 
called  East  Friesland  in  1458.  In  1657  count  Enuo  acknowledged  it 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire  under  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  was  raised  by 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  last  prince  died  iu  1 744, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  grant  in  1690,  Prussia  took  possession  of 
East  Friesland.  This  province  was  wrested  from  her  in  1 808,  aud  trans- 
ferred to  Holland ;  in  1810  it  became  a  province  of  the  French  empire ; 
in  1813  Prussia  recovered  it,  and  in  1815  she  ceded  it  to  Hanover. 

The  ancient  Frisians  resembled  the  Germans  in  their  habits  and 
mode  of  living,  and  according  to  Tacitus,  the  only  tribute  they  could 
afford  to  pay  the  Romans  consisted  of  skins.  Their  chief  occupations 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  was  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding. 

(Tacitus,  Annah ;  Wiarda,  History  of  East  Friesland.) 

FRIESLAND,  EAST.     [AURICH.] 

FRISCHES  HAFF,  a  large  shore-lake  in  the  north  of  Prussia,  com- 
municating by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  Baltic,  and  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  long  narrow  spit  of 
land  called  the  Frisehe  Nehrung.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west is  about  60  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  in  different  parts  between 
4  and  12  miles;  and  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  310  square  miles. 
At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Frisehe  Nehruug,  opposite  to 
Pillau,  there  is  a  narrow  strait,  12  feet  deep  aud  3000  feet  wide,  called 
the  Gatt.  This  passage  was  formed  by  an  inundation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Haff  in  the  year  1510.  In  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of 
water  in  the  Frisehe  Haff,  particularly  in  summer,  no  large  vessels 
can  navigate  it,  and  Pillau  is  therefore  the  port  both  of  Konigsberg 
and  Elbing,  cargoes  being  conveyed  to  and  from  these  towns  in  lighters. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  which  find  an  outlet  in  this  Haff,  are 
the  Pregel,  Frisching,  Passarge,  Baude,  and  two  arms  of  the  Vistula. 
That  the  Frisehe  Haff  is  not  an  iulet  of  the  Baltic,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  name,  which  is  descriptive  and 
means  '  fresh-water  sea.' 

The  Frisehe  Nehrung  projects  for  about  40  miles-  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Frische  Haff.  Its  widest  part  is  hardly  3  miles  across, 
but  the  general  breadth  is  under  a  mile.  The  portion  of  it  west  of  the 
Gatt  belongs  to  the  government  of  Danzig,  and  is  in  parts  fertile,  but 
generally  a  hungry  waste  with  a  few  hamlets  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
On  the  part  east  of  the  Gatt,  which  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Kb'uig&berg,  are  the  port  of  Pillau  aud  the  little  town  of  Fischhausen, 
which  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Haff. 

FRITH,  or  FIRTH,  a  term  which  corresponds  to  the  '  fjord'  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  the'fiordur'  of  the  Icelanders,  is  pro- 
perly used  to  indicate  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
a  rocky  and  elevated  coast.  It  is  generally  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
3Dstuary  of  the  more  important  rivers. 

FRIU'LI,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Venice,  now  the  most 
eastern  part  of  Austrian  Italy,  forming  the  province  of  Udine,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the 
Drave  in  Cariuthia  ;  N.E.  by  the  Julian  Alps,  which  divide  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Save  ;  N.W.  by  an  offset  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  which 
divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Belluno 
W.  by  the  province  of  Treviso,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Livenza ;  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  E.  by  the  government 
of  Trieste  or  Littoral  Istria.  The  former  limits  between  Venetian 
Friuli  and  the  Austrian  district  of  Trieste  were  marked  by  the  river 
Isonzo,  but  the  boundary  is  now  placed  farther  west,  running  from 
Palmanova  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ausa,  leaving  out  Aquileia  and 
Grado,  which  make  part  of  the  circle  of  Istria.  [AQUILEIA.]  The 
boundaries  of  Italy  on  this  side  are  not  strongly  marked  by  nature 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  does  not  approach  near  the  sea  and  the  main 
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ridge  or  Julian  Alp*  turn*  off  to  the  eastward  a  considerable  distance 
inland  between  the  source*  of  the  ISODIO  and  those  of  the  Sare.  The 
valler!  of  the  Isonao  also  and  iu  tributarie*  present  an  opening  into 
Carniola,  and  the  ooatt  of  the  Adriatic  afford*  an  eaiy  aooe**  to  Italy 
from  Irtria,  Croatia,  and  other  part*  of  Illyriciim.  Many  oenturie* 
ago  Paulu*  Diaoonu*  and  other  writer*  had  observed  that  Italy  wu 
mo*t  accessible  to  foreign  armie*  on  it*  eastern  frontier*  on  the  ride 
of  Illyricum  and  Pannonia,  and  thin  may  explain  in  part,  why  the 
German*  have  always  found  greater  facility  than  the  French  in  main- 
taining a  footing  in  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly  thin  wan  the  road  by 
which  the  Goth*,  the  Hernli,  the  HUD*,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Hungarian*,  successively  inraded  Italy. 

The  name  of  Friuli  i*  a  corruption  of  Forum  Julii,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Carni  taid  to  hare  been  founded  by  Julius  Ctcsar,  on 
the  river  Natiso,  one  of  the  affluent*  of  the  Inouzo,  which  flow*  along 
the  weatem  bane  of  aa  offset  of  the  Julian  Alp*  which  bound*  Friuli 
to  the  north-cant.  Forum  Julii  wa*  most  probably  at  fint  a  central 
place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring  Carni  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Roman  magistrate*.  It  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place,  but 
roee  to  some  importance  in  the  later  time*  of  the  Roman  empire. 
After  the  fall  of  Aquileia  A. p.  452  it  became  the  capital  of  Venetia,  a 
dignity  which  it  continued  to  bold  under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
ruler*  of  Italy.  The  date  of  it*  destruction  is  unknown.  Excavations 
made  in  recent  times  under  the  direction  of  the  Canon  della  Torre 
hare  exposed  to  view  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  including  foun- 
dation* of  temples,  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cividale  di  Friuli,  a  small  town  which  marks  the  ancient  site. 
Alboin,  who  entered  Italy  on  this  side,  after  conquering  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  placed  his  nephew  Gisulfus  as  governor  or  Duke  of  Friuli. 
From  that  time  Friuli  formed  one  of  the  principal  duchies  of  which 
the  elective  monarchy  of  the  Longobards  was  composed.  When 
Charlemagne  overthrew  that  monarchy  in  the  8th  century,  he  left 
Friuli  to  it*  Longobard  Duke  Rotogaldus,  but  Adelgisus  the  fugitive 
•on  of  Desideriu*  having  re-appeared  in  Italy  with  troops,  the  Duke 
of  Friuli  joined  him,  for  which  he  was  attacked  by  Charlemagne, 
defeated  and  executed.  Charlemagne  then  gave  the  duchy  to  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Henri,  adding  to  his  government  the  terri- 
tories of  Styria  and  Carinthis,  Henri  was  assassinated  A.D.  799 ; 
after  which  several  dukes  followed  in  succession,  and  among  others 
BerengariiiK,  who  obtained  the  crown  of  Italy  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Berengarius  wa*  assassinated  in  924. 
Mention  is  made  however  of  subsequent  dukes  of  Friuli  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  llth  century,  when  Conrad  the  Salic,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Italy,  gave  both  the  duchy  of  Friuli  and  the  marquisate 
of  latria  to  his  chancellor  Poppo,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Poppo'i  suc- 
ee*son  held  Friuli  as  sovereign  princes,  though  nominal  feudatories 
of  the  empire  till  the  year  .1420,  when  the  patriarch  being  at  war 
with  Venice,  the  Venetians  conquered  Friuli  and  annexed  it  to  their 
territories,  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  towns  their  municipal  laws 
and  magistrate*,  and  to  the  feudal  lord*  their  jurisdictions,  and 
allowing  them  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  independence.  The 
county  of  Goriz  and  the  territory  of  Monfalcone,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  lapnio,  belonging  to  the  old  duchy  of  Friuli,  were  given  up  to 
Austria.  Friuli  remained  subject  to  Venice,  till  the  fall  of  that 
republic  in  1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  by  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  It  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1806,  but 
wa*  reconquered  by  Austria  with  the  other  Venetian  provinces  in  1814. 
It  now  forms  the  province  of  Udine  in  Austrian  Italy. 

Friuli,  though  little  visited  by  travellers,  is  a  very  fine  and  interest- 
ing part  of  Italy.  IU  length  is  about  60  mile*  from  the  source*)  of 
the  Tagliamento  to  the  sea,  it*  breadth  is  about  46  miles,  and  its  area 
about  2520  square  mile*.  It*  population  in  1850  amounted  to 
429,844.  The  country  ia  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has  consi- 
derable plains  in  iU  southern  part,  producing  abundance  of  corn  and 
rery  good  wine,  while  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  affords  excellent 
pasture  and  plenty  of  game.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  inhabitant* 
are  robust  and  spirited,  and  were  considered  good  marksmen  in  the 
time  of  the  Venetian  rule.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Venetian;  on  the  border*  however  German  and 
Slavonian  are  spoken. 

The  town  of  Ciridale  or  CividaU  di  FritUi  stands  on  the  Natiso,  in 
4«*  4'  54'  N.  lat,  18*  26'  51*  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  above 
6000  including  its  territory.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  wall*  and  a 
ditch.  The  Natiso  i*  at  Cividale  crossed  by  a  long  bridge.  For  a 
f urtlier  notice  of  the  province  wa  Unix*, 

H'."I>3HAM.    [CnnniRB.] 

r  KOMK,  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
From*,  I*  situated  on  the  small  river  Frome,  a  feeder  of  the  Avon,  in 
81*  13'  N.  lat,  «'  IV  W.  long.,  distent  12  mile*  8.  by  E.  from  Bath, 
103  miles  a  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  1154,  miles  by  the 
Grrat  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  From*  was  10,148  in  1851.  The  borough  return*  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  i*  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Well*  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Frome  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  29  paruhea  and  towuhipa,  with  an  area  of  60,206 
•era,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,325. 

Frome  wa*  anciently,  and  is  still  often  designated  Frome  Selwood, 


from  it*  position  near  the  once-extensive  forest  of  Selwood.  The 
situation  of  the  town  i*  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  house*  are  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  older  streets  are  narrow.  Of  late  yean  new 
street*  and  road*  have  been  formed,  and  new  buildings  erected,  in- 
cluding a  market-house,  with  a  handsome  public  room  in  the  upper 
part  The  town  ia  lighted  with  pas.  A  (tone  bridge  of  five  arches 
croste*  the  river  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  is 
ancient,  but  was  enlarged  and  altered,  and  five  painted  windows 
added  a  few  yean  since.  Two  new  churches  have  been  erected. 
There  are  two  Independent  chapels,  two  for  Baptists,  two  for  We*- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  Frome  possesses  a 
Blue-Coat  charity  school  for  25  boys,  an  asylum  for  25  girls,  which 
clothes,  educates,  and  apprentices  the  children,  and  charities  for 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  which  distribute  1300/.  annually. 
There  are  a  literary  institute  with  a  good  library  and  museum,  and  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  i*  held  in  the  town.  The  principal 
manufacture*  are  those  of  woollen  cloth,  silk,  and  hat*.  There  are 
also  manufacture*  of  fur,  and  of  cards  used  by  the  wool  combers  in 
dressing  cloth.  Frome  has  been  long  noted  for  brewing  ale.  The 
river  Frome  in  it*  course  to  the  Avon  supplies  water  power  to  nume- 
rous mills.  The  principal  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  a  lesser  one 
is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a  large  one  for  agricultural  stock  monthly ; 
fain  are  held  on  February  24th  and  November  25th. 

One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
Frome,  Mr.  T.  Bunn,  has  at  his  own  expense  planted  many  thousand 
trees,  and  thereby  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasant  appearance  of 
the  town.  There  are  some  very  dilapidated  remains  of  a  monastery 
near  Frome.  In  the  viciuity  are  numerous  fine  mansions. 

(Communication  from  Frame.) 

FRONTIGNAN.     [HfauUMt] 

FKUSIXO'NE,  a  province  and  town  in  the  Papal  State*.  The 
province  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Comarca  di  Roma,  E.  by  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  ridge  north  of  Anagni 
to  Monte  Circello,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Papal  States,  is  about 
40  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  SO  miles.  The  area  is  720 
square  miles ;  and  the  population  in  1843  was  141,930.  This  province 
includes  also  in  its  jurisdiction  the  small  district  of  Ponto  Corvo, 
which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  within  the  territory  of  Naples, 
but  belongs  to  the  Pope.  The  province  of  Frosinone  consists  of  four 
natural  divisions:  1,  the  Valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  is  fertile; 
2,  the  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hernica  Saxa,  or  Rocks  of  the 
Hemici,  which  are  mostly  barren ;  3,  the  Monti  Lepini,  Volsoorum 
Monies,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  are  partly  cultivated; 
and  4,  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  extending  south  of  the  Monti  Lepini 
to  the  sea-coast  as  far  aa  Monte  Circello  and  Terracina.  The  province 
contains  7  towns  and  45  terre,  or  villages,  having  a  communal  council, 
and  24  hamlets.  (Calindri.)  Frosinone,  built  on  a  hill  above  the 
junction  of  the  river  Cosa  with  the  Sacco,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  The  nature  of  the  surface 
of  the  province  is  described  under  CAMPAONA  DI  ROMA.  The  principal 
towns  are  here  given  : — 

Prorinone,  the  ancient  Pnaino,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony,  is  built  on  a  hill  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cosa  into  that  of  the  Sacco,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  country, 
and  has  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an 
old  castle,  a  college,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Ferentino,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fertnt 
is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  6700  inhabitants.  The  existing  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Ferentino  comprise  large  portions  of  the  ancient  walls, 
built  with  vast  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  limestone,  patched  up 
in  many  places  with  Roman  masonry ;  an  ancient  citadel ;  and  por- 
tions of  Roman  buildings.  Ferentinum  was  a  city  of  tin-  llvrnici. 
Alatri,  built  on  a  steep  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Cossa,  7  miles 
from  Ferentino,  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  manu- 
factories of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  vast 
space,  660  yards  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  wall  of  massive  polygonal 
masonry  without  cement.  The  wall  of  this  acropolis  is  12  feet 
thick,  and  in  some  place*  50  feet  high.  Two  gates  lead  into  the 
incloied  space,  where  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace  have 
been  built.  The  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  thoso  of  the  town  itaelf, 
are  built  of  hard  Apennine  limestone,  and  for  massive  solidity,  and 
a*  specimens  of  the  polygonal  style  of  masonry,  are  unsurpassed  in 
Italy.  Alatri  is  the  ancient  Alatrium,  another  town  of  the  Hernici. 
Veroli,  an  episcopal  see,  also  built  on  a  mountain,  has  7000  inhabitants, 
mostly  agriculturists.  North  of  it,  near  the  source  of  the  Cosa,  is 
the  fine  Carthusian  convent  and  church  of  Trisulti,  built  in  a  wild 
glen  of  the  Apennines ;  and  near  the  village  of  Collepardo  is  a  vast 
cave  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  nearly  200  feet  high,  full  of  splendid 
stalactites.  Anagni  has  been  already  noticed.  [AKAONI.]  Ceccano 
ha*  6500  inhabitant*;  and  Ceprano,  on  the  Liris,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Sacco,  and  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  has  8000.  Opposite 
Ceprano,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  are  some  ruins,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fregellip,  a  Vnlscian  city  early 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  to  Homo 
in  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  but  utterly  destroyed  for  it*  rebellion 
n.c.  125.  Scyni,  the  ancient  Siynia,  is  built  on  the  Lepini  ridge,  with 
Cyclopean  wall*  of  four  mile*  extent,  and  seven  gates,  and  the  remains 
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of  an  ancient  temple,  now  turned  into  a  church.  The  town  gives 
title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  4100  inhabitants.  Paliano,  a  walled  town 
7  miles  N.W".  from  Anagni,  has  3700  inhabitants  and  a  large  baronial 
castle,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Colonna.  The  above  towns,  besides  several  others  with 
between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants,  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  the  ancient  Via  Latina.  Many  travel- 
lers prefer  the  lower  or  Appian  road  by  the  Pomptine  marshes,  which  is 
better ;  but  the  country  is  unwholesome  and  desolate  in  summer.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Monti  Lepini,  looking  towards  the  Pomptiue 
marshes,  are  Piperno,  the  ancient  Privernum,  with  3700  inhabitants ; 
Seize,  the  ancient  Setia,  an  episcopal  see,  with  8500  inhabitants;  Cori 
(Cora),  famous  for  its  fine  temple  of  Hercules,  ita  massive  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  and  its  ancient  Latin  bridge,  population  4300;  Norma, 
the  ancient  Nurba,  destroyed  by  Sulla,  1500  inhabitants.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  on  the  high  road  to 
Naples,  is  Terracina,  the  ancient  Anxur,  which  has  some  handsome 
modern  buildings,  many  ancient  remains,  and  4000  inhabitants. 
Terracina  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 

Beyond  the  mountains  east  of  Terracina,  which  form  the  boundary 
of  the  Papal  States,  is  the  town  and  territory  of  Pontecot'vo,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Neapolitan  territories,  but 
belonging  by  an  old  donation  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Pontecorvo  has  a 
population  of  6500,  a  cathedral,  and  a  long  bridge  over  the  Liris,  or 
Garigliano. 

FRO/EN  OCEAN,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  seas  surrounding 
the  Poles,  in  which  great  masses  of  ice  swim  about.    It  is  consequently 
synonymous  with  Icy  Sea,  and  in  some  degree  also  with  what  are 
called  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas  or  Oceans,  or  Polar  Seas. 
FRYERNING.     [ESSEX.] 

FUEGO,  TIEKIIA  DEL,  South  America,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  archipelago  is  designated  which  constitutes  the  southern  extremity 
of  America.  It  includes  all  the  islands  south  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens  us  far  as  Cape  Horn,  and  lies  between  52°  30'  and  56°  S.  lat., 
65°  and  76°  AV.  long.  Staten  Island  however  extends  more  than  a 
degree  farther  east,  but  is  divided  from  the  archipelago  by  the  Strait 
le  Maire,  which  is  nearly  20  miles  across.  The  whole  length  of  the 
archipelago,  from  Cape  Good  Success,  on  Strait  le  Maire,  to  Cape 
Pillar,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Maijalhaens,  exceeds 
450  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  between  6S°  and  70"  W.  long.,  is  not 
less  than  250  miles. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  consists  of  one  large  island,  four  others  of 
moderate  extent,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands  and  rocks. 
The  larger  island  forms  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
group,  and  occupies  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole. 
It  u  called  King  Charles's  Southland,  and  is  more  than  250  miles 
long  and  170  miles  wide;  its  area  is  near  20,000  square  miles.  On 
the  south  of  it  lie  the  islands  of  Navarin,  which  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  20  miles  wide;  and  Hoste,  which  is  70  miles  long  and 
36  miles  wide  ;  these  islands  arc  separated  from  King  Charles's  South- 
land by  Beagle  Channel,  extending  in  a  straight  line,  east  and  west, 
for  120  miles,  and  being  only  from  one  third  of  a  mile  to  one  mile 
across.  South  of  Hoste  is  a  group  of  smaller  islands,  the  most 
southern  of  which  is  the  bare  rocky  mass  called  Horn  Island,  the 
southern  point  of  which,  Cape  Horn,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  America.  Navarin  Island  is  separated  from 
Hoste  Island  by  Ponsonby  Sound.  To  the  west  of  King  Charles's 
Southland  are  Dawson's  Island,  Clarence  Island,  and  South  Desolation. 
Dawson'a  Island  lies  in  the  widest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
It  is  a  rocky  mass,  50  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide ;  some  of  the 
mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet.  The  surface  of 
the  island  generally  is  covered  with  trees.  Clarence  Island  is  sepa- 
rated from  King  Charles's  Southland  by  a  crooked  channel,  which 
towards  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  is  called  Magdalen  Sound,  but 
towards  the  open  sea  Cockburn  Sound,  and  which  affords  an  easy 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Clarence  Island 
resembles  Dawson's  Island  in  character,  but  the  shores  are  more 
broken  by  deep  inlets,  and  the  mountains  are  lower,  the  highest 
summit  hardly  attaining  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  The  island  is 
about  50  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide.  South  Desolation,  or  Staiues 
Island,  which  forms  the  most  western  portion  of  the  archipelago, 
in  separated  from  Clarence  Island  by  Barbara  Channel.  It  is  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  has  a  mean  width  of  15  miles.  It  is  rocky  and 
barren,  the  scanty  vegetation  being  chiefly  of  stunted  trees.  Many 
of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  snow-line. 

The  northern  portion  of  King  Charles's  Southland  is  a  plain,  on 
which  there  are  a  great  number  of  low  hills  with  a  gentle  ascent.  No 
trees  grow  upon  it,  but  there  are  shrubs  and  grasses.  The  shrubs  are 
thinly  scattered,  but  the  grasses  are  abundant,  and  though  of  a  harsh 
and  dry  appearance  they  feed  large  flocks  of  guanacoes.  Captain 
Fitzroy  considers  this  plain  more  fertile  than  those  of  Patagonia 
south  of  45°  S.  lat.,  and  thinks  that  parts  of  it  may  be  cultivated. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  natives,  resembling  the  Patagouians. 
[PATAGONIA.]  This  plain  is  almost  the  only  level  portion  of  the 
country ;  it  being,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Darwin,  extremely  rare  to  find  an 
acre  of  level  ground  :  in  fact,  Tierra  del  Fuego  suggested  to  him  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  mountain  region  partially  submerged.  The  line 


of  separation  between  the  plain  and  the  mountain  country  begins  on 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound, 
and  extends  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire.  It  is  formed  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  are  Mount  Sar- 
miento  (6900  feet)  and  Mount  Darwin  (6800  feet),  both  towards  the 
westward  end  of  the  range ;  eastward  the  highest  points  are  about 
3400  feet.  The  shores  of  this  mountain  region  are  intersected  by 
deep  inlets,  some  of  which  form  good  harbours.  Along  the  valleys  is 
a  good  deal  of  timber;  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  from  the  water's  edge  up  to  1000  to  1500  feet  with  dense 
forests,  chiefly  of  beech  (Fagas  lietuloides).  Above  the  forest  laud  are 
many  varieties  of  dwarf  alpine  plants. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  the  archipelago  comprehends  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  King  Charles's  Southland,  and  all  the 
other  islands  besides.  It  presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  mountains 
valleys  and  ravines ;  the  mountains  rise  in  general  to  2000  or  3000 
feet,  and  several  attain  the  snow-line,  which  here  is  often  3500  to 
4000  feet.  In  this  region  every  valley,  and  almost  every  arm  of  the 
sea  which  penetrates  far  inland,  displays  glaciers  of  greater  or  lees 
size  descending  into  the  sea.  The  shores  are  intersected  by  deep  but 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  on  whose  sides  rise  the  mountains,  whose 
summits  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow, 
while  their  steep  and  rocky  declivities  are  partially  overgrown  with 
evergreens.  The  natives  of  this  country  differ  considerably  from  the 
Patagonians:  they  are  low  in  stature,  varying  from  4  feet  10  inches 
to  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  live  in  a  very  barbarous  condition ; 
they  have  frequently  no  other  covering  than  a  scrap  of  hide,  which  is 
tied  to  their  waists.  Their  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  copper,  and 
like  mahogany  or  rusty  iron.  "  The  most  remarkable  traits  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Fuegian  are  his  extremely  small  low  forehead, 
his  prominent  brow,  small  sunken  black  eyes,  wide  cheek-bones,  wide 
and  open  nostrils,  large  mouth,  and  thick  lips."  (Captain  Fitzroy's 
'  Voyage  of  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  ii.  175.)  They  have  no  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  speak  different  dialects,  are 
almost  always  hostile.  Cannibalism  is  practised.  They  never  cultivate 
the  soil ;  but,  occupying  only  the  sra-shore,  they  live  chiefly  on  shell- 
fish. Almost  the  only  vegetable  production  which  they  eat  is  a  peculiar 
fungus  (Cytliaria  Itarwinii)  which  grows  on  the  beeches. 

The  climate  of  this  archipelago  is  extremely  cold.  Cloudy  weather, 
rain,  and  wind  prevail  throughout  the  year,  and  fine  days  are  rare. 
No  season  is  quite  free  from  frost ;  the  thermometer,  even  in  February, 
which  corresponds  to  our  August,  descends  occasionally  some  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point ;  but  even  during  the  winter  the  mean  tem- 
perature is,  according  to  the  observation  of  Captain  King,  2.J°  above 
that  point,  though  it  occasionally  descends  to  12^°  of  Fahrenheit. 
It  seems  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  high  temperature  of  the  sea,  tbe  surface  of  which  is  never  lower 
than  45°  Fahrenheit,  at  least  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeus.  The  coasts, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  open  ocean,  have  probably 
a  much  colder  climate,  as  during  the  winter  they  are  surrounded  by 
large  fields  of  ice,  which  at  that  season  occur  as  far  north  as  54° 
S.  lat.,  along  the  shores  of  King  Charles's  Southland.  "  Fogs  are 
extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick  rainy  weather  prevails,  and 
strong  winds.  The  sun  shows  itself  but  little,  the  sky  even  in  fine 
weather  being  generally  overcast  and  cloudy.  A  clear  day  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Gales  of  wind  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals, 
and  last  several  days.  At  times  the  weather  is  settled  for  a  fortnight, 
but  those  times  are  few.  Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year."  ('  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions.')  March  is  tbq 
most  boisterous  month  in  the  year.  Lightning  and  thunder  are 
almost  unknown.  The  level  portion  of  King  Charles's  Southland 
suffers  rather  from  want  than  from  abundance  of  moisture,  like  the 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia. 

The  zoology  of  this  region  is  very  poor.  The  Mammalia  of  the 
land  (for  whales  and  seals  abound  in  the  seas)  is  confined  to  "  one 
bat,  a  kind  of  mouse,  two  true  mice,  a  ctenomys  allied  to  or  identical 
with  the  tucutuco,  two  foxes,  a  sea-otter,  the  guanaco,  and  a  deer. 
Most  of  these  animals  inhabit  only  the  drier  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  deer  has  never  been  seen  south  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens."  (Darwin.)  Captain  King  found  parrots  and  humming- 
birds on  the  snores  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  A  few  birds,  as  a 
white-tufted  tyrant,  a  fly-catcher,  a  black  woodpecker,  and  a  wren, 
are  seen  in  the  interior ;  but  the  most  common  bird  is  the  creeper 
(Oxyurus  tupinieri).  Reptiles  are  unknown.  Insects  are  far  from 
numerous.  Fish  abound  in  the  inlets. 

A  current  continually  sets  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  from  north-west  towards  south-east  as  far  as  Diego  Ramirez 
Islands ;  it  then  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  setting  round  Cape 
Horn  towards  Staten  Island,  and  so  off  seaward  about  east-south-east. 
It  sets  rather  from  the  laud,  thereby  much  diminishing  the  danger  to 
vessels  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast. 

(Fitzroy,  Narrative  of  Surveying  Voyaye  of  ff.Af.S.  Adventure  and 
Beagle ;  Darwin,  Journal  of  Researches  ;  Hall,  Journal,  <fcc.) 

FUENTE.OVEJUNA.     [CORDOVA.] 

FUENTERRABIA.     [BASQUE  PROVINCES.] 

FUERTEVENTURA.     [CANARIES.] 

FULBOURNE.     [CAMBRIDGESHIRE.] 

FULDA,  a  province  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  between  £0° 


OAILLAC. 


OALATIA. 
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inscription  upon  it  to  be  the  mausoleum  of  L.  Munatius  Plancua,  • 
frirnd  of  Augustus ;  another  column  with  twelre  face*,  and  inscribed 
with  the  name*  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ii  one  of  the  most 

•  •iiri..iin  monument*  in  the  town.     In  the  cathedral  i«  a  baptismal 
raie  of  Parian  marble  with  highly  finished  rilievos,  besides  other 
remains.     Garta  gives  title  to  an  archMshop.     There  is  a  royal 
residence  here,  to  which  the  king  of  Naples  and  hi*  family  usually 
resort  in  summer.     Garta  rose  to  distinction  after  the  destruction  of 
Furtniir,  and  under  the  Normans  became  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  South  Italy. 

OAILLAC.     [TARS.] 

GAILLON.     [EuRE.1 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Lincolnshire,  an  ancient  market-town  and  sea- 
port, and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Gainsborough, 
in  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  in  53°  23'  N.  lat, 
0*  46'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Lincoln,  148  milea  N.  by 
W.  from  London  by  road,  and  155  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  7500.  For  military 
purposes  the  district  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow  and 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  Gainsborough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  49 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1 05,226  acres  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  27,037. 

Gainsborough  consists  principally  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to 
the  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  three 
elliptical  archex.  The  town  is  well  paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  public  building*  include  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  brick  build- 
ing, the  lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  the  jail ;  the  parish  church, 
which  wag  rebuilt,  with  exception  of  the  tower,  about  a  century  ago ; 
three  handsome  district  churches ;  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodist*,  Independents,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians.  There  are  also  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1589; 
National,  Infant,  and  Wesleyan  schools ;  a  literary  institute ;  libraries ; 

•  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.    A  county  court  is  held. 
Gainsborough  is  advantageously  situated  both  for  foreign  and  inland 

trade.  By  the  river  Trent,  which  falls  into  the  Hiimber  about  20  miles 
below  the  town,  vessels  of  200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  wharfs;  and 
by  the  Keadby,  Chesterfield,  and  other  canals,  a  communication  is 
kept  up  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  gross  amount  of 
customs  duties  received  at  the  port  in  1851  was  35,9491.  7*.  lid.  The 
number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  on  December  31st  1853  was 
as  follow! : — Under  50  tons  6  vessels,  tonnage  257 ;  above  50  tons 
6  vessels,  tonnage  363 ;  one  steam  vessel  of  49  tons,  and  4  of  307 
tan*.  The  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1853 
were :— Inwards,  214,  tonnage,  13,292;  outwards,  237,  tonnage,  12,725. 

Linseed  oil  is  very  extensively  manufactured ;  malting,  rope-making, 
and  ship-building  are  largely  carried  on.  The  market-day  is  Tuesday ; 
furs  of  ten  days  each  are  held  at  Easter  and  from  October  20th,  for 
cheese,  horses,  and  stock.  Gainsborough  manor-house,  a  fine  old 
Elizabethan  hall,  has  been  recently  restored. 

(Allen,  LincnlntAire  ;  Communication  from  Gainiborouyh.) 

OALACZ.    [MOLDAVIA.] 

GALAPAGOS,  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  situated  in 
the  Pacific,  about  700  miles  from  the  continent  of  South  America, 
near  the  equator.  They  lie  between  1°  N.  lat.,  and  2°  S.  Int., 
89°  and  92°  W.  long.,  and  consist  of  six  larger  and  seven  smaller 
islands.  The  largest  is  Albemarle  Island,  which  is  60  miles  in  length, 
and  about  15  miles  broad.  The  highest  part  is  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Charles  Island,  now  called  La  Floriana,  is  20  miles  long  from 
north  to  sonth,  and  about  15  miles  wide. 

The  islands  consist  of  enormous  masses  of  lava,  rising  abruptly 
from  a  fathomless  sea.  In  the  interior,  valleys  and  plains  of  moderate 
extent  occur,  which  are  covered  with  shrubs  and  that  kind  of  cactus 
which  is  called  prickly  pear.  This  cactus  supplies  with  food  the  great 
elephant-tortoises,  so  called  from  their  feet  being  like  those  of  a  small 
elephant.  These  animals  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  frequently 
weigh  300  Ibs.  or  400  Ibs.  There  are  also  iguanas  and  innumerable 
crabs.  Pigeons  abound  on  the  islands. 

The  climate  is  moderated  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the 
islands  (the  settlement  on  La  Floriana  being  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea),  and  by  the  cold  current  which  sets  along  the  sonth- 
south-western  side  of  the  group  to  the  north-north-west.  In  dry 
seasons  most  of  the  water-pools  dry  up  ;  but  at  the  setting-in  of  the 
rains,  in  November,  they  are  again  filled.  Between  May  and  Decem- 
ber the  thermometer  ranges  between  52°  and  74°,  and  from  January 
to  May  between  74*  and  84°,  and  occasionally  higher. 

Tbsss  island,  were  first  visited  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  the  whalers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1882  a  settlement  was 
formed  by  on*  Ililamil,  an  inhabitant  of  Guayaquil,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  La  Floriana  from  the  government  of  Ecuador. 
Sugar-cane,  sws*t  potato**,  and  Indian  corn  are  cultivated.  It  has 
been  recently  reported  that  an  extensive  deposit  of  guano  has  been 
found  on  ons  of  the  islands. 

I.ASHIKI.H.      [SKLKTRKSmRK.] 

HA  I.ATIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  originally  formed  part 
"f  1'hrygia  and  I'appadocia.  Its  boundaries  differed  at  varioun  time*. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  on  the  east 
by  Ponton,  on  the  north  by  Papblagonia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia. 


It  obtained  the  name  of  Galatia  from  the  settlement  of  a  Urge  body 
of  Gauls  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  first  horde  that  appeared  in  Asia 
(B.C.  279)  formed  part  of  the  army  with  which  Brennus  invaded 
Greece.  In  consequence  of  some  distensions  in  the  army  of  Brennus, 
a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius,  left  their  countrymen  and  marched  into  Thrace ;  thence 
they  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Nicomedea  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure 
their  assistance  against  his  brother  Ziboetas.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16.) 
With  their  aid  Nieomedes  was  successful ;  and,  according  to  Justin 
(xxv.  2),  as  the  Gslli  received  part  of  the  conquests  the  country  was 
called  Oidlograecia.  The  allies  of  Nieomedes  now  became  his  masters, 
and  ho,  as  well  as  the  other  monarchs  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  was  obliged  for  many  years  to  purchase  safety  from 
these  barbarians  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  By  fresh  accessions  their 
numbers  became  so  great  that  Justin  informs  us  (xxv.  2)  "  that  all  A»ia 
swarmed  with  them ;  and  that  no  Eastern  monarchs  carried  on  war  with- 
out a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls."  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given  in 
Clinton's  '  Fasti  Hellenic!,'  vol.  iii.  p.  424.  They  are  also  said  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees  (viii.  20)  to  have  advanced  as  far  as 
Babylon,  and  to  have  bees  defeated  by  the  Jews.  The  first  effectual 
check  they  received  was  from  Attains  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  239)  and  compelled  them  to 
settle  permanently  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterwards 
called  Galatia.  (Livy,  xxxiii.  21  ;  Polybius,  xviii.  24.)  Though 
Attalus  reduced  their  power,  they  still  remained  independent, 
and  gave  Antiochus  great  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans. 
Having  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cneius 
Manlius  the  consul  was  sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  army, 
B.C.  189.  The  particulars  of  this  war,  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Galatians,  are  recorded  in  Livy  (xxxviii.  I'J-'JT). 
'  From  this  time  they  were  in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  native  princes.  In  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
Deiotarus,  originally  only  a  tetrarch  of  one  of  the  Golatian  tribes, 
greatly  assisted  the  Romans,  for  which  service  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  grant  of  Pontus  and  little  Armenia,  and  the  title  of  king  by  the 
Roman  Senate.  He  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas,  according  to  Strabo 
(b.  xiii.).  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B.C.  25,  Galatia  became  a  Roman 
province.  After  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  boundaries  of  the  province 
were  enlarged,  and  Paphlagonia  was  added  to  it :  but  in  the  rvign  of 
Constantino  it  was  again  reduced  to  its  former  limits,  and  in  the  time 
of  Tbeodosius  the  Great  was  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia 
Prima,  of  which  the  capital  was  Aiicyra,  and  Galatia  Scautda,  of 
which  Pessinus  was  the  capital. 

Strabo  (b."xii.)  informs  us  that  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three 
tribes  of  Gauls;  the  Troomi,  the  Tectosages,  and  the  Tolistobogii. 
Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  four  parts,  and  each  division  was 
governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge  and  an  inspector  of 
the  army.  The  power  of  these  twelve  tetrarchs  was  limited  by  a 
senate  of  300,  who  assembled  at  a  place  called  Drynsemetum,  and 
who  took  cognisance  of  cases  of  murder,  other  offences  being  left  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tetrarchs  and  judges.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment continued  till  shortly  before  the  time  of  Deiotarus.  All  the 
tribes  spoke  the  same  language,  and  had  the  same  customs.  Though 
they  afterwards  spoke  Greek  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  yet  they  had  not  forgotten  their  native  tongue  in  t)n< 
time  of  Jerome,  who  informs  us  ('  Prolegomena  in  Epis.  ad  Galatas ') 
that  their  language  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treviri,  or 
the  people  of  Troves.  They  did  not  entirely  lose  their  original 
simplicity  of  manners,  for  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Dcintarus,  praises 
him  as  an  extensive  cultivator  and  breeder  of  cattle  (c.  9). 


Coin  of  Galatia,  Trijun.     Imperial  Greek. 
Britlah  Museum.     Actual  nine.     Copper.     Weight,  427  grain*. 

Galatia  possessed  few  towns  of  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
\,  Tavium,  and  Pessinus.  Tavitim,  the  capital  of  the  Trnetni, 
was  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  province,  but  soon  fell  into 
obscurity.  Pessinus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobogii,  north-east  of 
the  river  Snniptrina,  WHS  a  great  trading-place,  with  a  magnificent 
temple,  iwre.l  (.,  the  ni"th'T  ..!'  the  (.""I-,  who  was  there  worshipped 
iiinler  the  name  of  Agdistis.  (Strabo,  b.  xii.)  On  the  river  Sangarius 
in  this  province  was  the  ancient  Gordimn,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Phrygian  monarchy.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  describes  Uordium  ax  a 
small  town  in  his  time,  but  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
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apostle  Paul  appears  to  have  visited  Galatia  twice,  about  A.D.  50  auJ 
A.D.  55  (Acts,  xvi.   6 ;    xviii.  23.)      The  date  of  his  epistle   to  the 
Galatians  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 
GALENA.    [ILLINOIS.] 

GALICIA,  the  Kingdom  of,  is  the  north-eastern  province  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  lies  between  '47°  50'  and  50°  50'  N.  lat., 
18°  54'  and  26°  37'  E.  long.  It  includes  the  country  formerly  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Cracow ;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Poland, 
E.  by  Russia,  S.E.  by  the  Bukowine,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Transylvania 
and  Hungary,  and  W.  by  Hungary,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Prussian 
Silesia.  The  Bukowine,  which  was  formerly  included  in  Galicia, 
was  separated  from  it  by  imperial  patent  in  1851.  The  area  of 
( indicia  is  30,157  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1850-1  was  4,555,477. 
Galicia  derives  its  name  from  the  former  principality  of  Haliczia  or 
Galiczia,  which,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Red  Russia, 
once  formed  part  of  Hungary,  but  was  incorporated  with  Poland  in 
the  year  1374.  Its  ancient  connection  with  Hungary  served  as  a 
pretext  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  1772,  when  Poland  was 
enfeebled  by  intestine  divisions,  to  claim  its  restoration;  a  claim 
which  the  Poles  were  forced  to  concede  by  the  treaty  of  the 
18th  September,  1773,  in  consequence  of  which  that  part  of  the 
republic,  now  termed  Galicia,  was  surrendered  to  Austria,  and 
annexed  to  its  dominions  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  <tc. — Galicia  spreads  out,  in  its  whole 
length  on  the  northern  side  pf  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  into 
extensive  plains  :  those  mountains  extend  their  arms  deep  into  the 
kingdom,  and  on  the  west,  the  Beskide  branch  of  them  stretches  as 
far  a*  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  rising  almost  abruptly  out  of  the 
lowlands  into  heights  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet.  The  most  elevated 
summit  in  this  quarter  is  the  'Babia  Gora'  (Women's  Mount), 
5410  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  south-west,  the  Patra  or  central 
range  of  the  Carpathians,  with  their  peaked  summits  and  desolate 
naked  aspect,  rise  to  still  greater  elevations ;  the  great  Kryvan  to 
about  8050  feet,  and  the  Rohicz  to  7230  feet.  The  branches  of  this 
range  penetrate  much  deeper  into  the  country  than  those  of  the 
Beskidea.  The  mountains  are  full  of  small  lakes,  which  are  here 
called  Say,  Plesse,  or  '  Eyes  of  the  Sea ; '  the  largest  of  them,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Kryvan,  is  called  the  Fish  Lake ;  it  is 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
does  uot  exceed  1600  paces  in  length,  or  500  feet  in  breadth  ;  it  has  a 
depth  of  1 92  feet,  and  forms  an  almost  perfect  oval. 

The  northern  part  of  Galicia  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  some  parts 
intersected  by  low  ranges  of  hills ;  and  in  the  western  part  also  a 
dead  level  begins  at  Skavina  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and 
varying  in  width,  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  San.  The  soil  of  the 
plains  consists  almost  universally  of  loam  and  sand ;  the  most  remark- 
able accumulation  of  the  latter  is  in  what  is  called  the  Sand  Mountain 
(Sandberg)  near  Limburg. 

The  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Galicia  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula ;  and  those  of  the  eastern,  to  the  basins  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Dniester.  The  Vistula  forms  the  western 
boundary  next  to  Poland  for  about  180  miles,  flowing  north-eastward 
from  the  spot  where  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia  and  Galicia 
converge  to  a  point,  and  quitting  the  kingdom  at  Popowicze,  a  village 
opposite  Zavichost  at  its  northern  extremity ;  this  river  increases  in 
breadth  along  this  frontier-line  from  about  120  to  nearly  200  paces, 
and  has  a  rapid  current  until  below  Cracow,  the  difference  in  the 
elevation  of  its  bed  from  the  point  just  mentioned  and  that  city 
being  about  200  feet.  The  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  on  the  side  of 
Galicia,  are — the  Dunayec  or  Danayez,  which  flows  down  from  the 
Carpathians,  is  navigable  hi  the  low  country,  receives  the  Poprad,  also 
a  navigable  stream,  and  other  rivers  in  its  course,  chiefly  northward, 
through  the  circles  of  Sandecz,  Bochnia,  and  Tarnof,  and  falls  into 
the  Vistula  near  Novopole,  opposite  Opatoviec,  after  a  course  of  about 
105  miles.  This  river,  like  all  those  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians, 
overflows  its  banks  in  rainy  seasons,  does  much  damage,  and  is 
dangerous  to  navigate.  The  Wysloka  is  formed  at  Yaslo  out  of  the 
junction  of  the  Dembowka,  Ropa,  and  Yasielka,  flows  through  the 
circles  of  Yaslo  and  Tarnof,  and  after  a  northern  course  of  about 
70  miles,  joins  the  Vistula  near  the  village  of  Ostrdf,  in  the  north  of 
Galicia.  The  San  or  Saan,  the  most  important  tributary  of  the 
Vistula  in  this  quarter,  rises  near  Sianki,  a  village  on  one  of  the  most 
northerly  declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  takes  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  Sanok  and  Bynof,  whence  it  runs  eastward  to  the  town 
of  Przemysl,  and  thence  flows  north-westward  through  a  low  country 
past  Yaroslaf  until  it  falls  into  the  Vistula  near  Lapiszof.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Wyslek 
and  Tanef.  The  Bug,  which  has  its  efflux  in  the  Vistula  also,  does 
not  become  a  considerable  stream  until  it  has  quitted  Galicia ;  it  rises 
near  Galigory  to  the  east  of  Limburg,  flows  westward  when  above 
the  latitude  of  that  town,  and  before  it  reaches  Busk  turns  north- 
ward and  afterwards  north-westward,  and  leaving  Galicia  below 
Sokal,  enters  Poland.  The  Dniester,  another  of  the  considerable 
rivera  in  this  kingdom,  through  which  it  flows  for  a  distance  of  about 
310  miles,  has  its  source  in  the  Carpathians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
circle  of  Sambor,  and  thence  continues  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
till  it  enters  Russia  near  Cholym.  [DNIESTER.]  It  receives  numerous 


affluents  on  both  banks,  but  most  on  the  left  bank,  in  its  course 
through  Galicia.  Another  large  river  which  in  part  belongs  to  eastern 
Galicia  is  the  Pruth,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians  within  the  circle 
of  Stanislavof,  flows  through  that  circle  to  the  borders  of  the 
Bukowine,  and  passes  over  into  Moldavia  below  Peutuluy.  There 
are  neither  canals  nor  railways  in  the  kingdom. 

Geological  Character. — Galicia  abounds  in  sandstone,  granite,  sand 
of  a  very  superior  grain,  quartz,  slate,  yellow  and  common  clay, 
potters'-earth,  yellow  ochre,  marble,  gypsum,  &c.  Mountain  crystals, 
agates,  jaspers,  ordinary  opal,  alabaster,  &c.,  are  found  in  several  spots. 
The  Carpathians  are  rich  in  metals,  particularly  iron,  which  is  found 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Carpathians,  from  the  circle  of  Sandecz 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Bukowine ;  but  the  proportion  of  metal  in  the 
ore  is  small.  Bog-iron  likewise  is  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Stry  and 
Zolkief.  Gold  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  in  two  or  three  places. 
Veins  of  silver  are  found  in  the  lead  of  Mount  Dudul,  near  that 
place,  and  it  is  also  extracted  from  the  calamine  obtained  near 
Truskawicze.  Native  sulphur  occurs  at  Svoszovice,  in  the  circle  of 
Bochnia,  and  Sklo,  in  that  of  Przemysl.  Coal  is  found  near  Moszyn, 
Kuty,  and  Skwarczva.  The  uothern  side  of  the  Carpathians  contains 
enormous  masses  of  rock-salt,  and  tha  country  has  numerous  salt- 
springs.  There  are  several  sulphuretted  and  other  mineral  springs. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productiona. — The  climate  of  Galicia  is  colder 
than  that  of  any  other  possession  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Carpathians.  The  summer  is  generally  short,  and 
the  grape  never  ripens  :  the  winter  is  very  severe  for  six  months  at 
least,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  deep  snow  lying  in  the  middle 
of  April,  or  an  oat-crop  buried  by  the  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  The  moist  and  swampy  plains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  render  that  quarter  also  very  chilly  and  raw. 

The  soil  is  of  a  very  varied  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Carpathians,  where  sterile  rocks  or  cold  clay  abound,  the  husband- 
man has  difficulty  in  raising  even  sufficient  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 
for  his  own  consumption.  But  towards  the  plains,  the  soil  becomes 
richer  and  more  productive  :  the  most  fertile  parts  are  those  perhaps 
about  Yaroslaf,  such  districts  in  the  circle  of  Zloczof  where  lime- 
stone forms  the  substratum,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  circles  of 
Stanislavof  and  Kolomea.  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  so  light  that 
the  grass,  underwood,  and  even  trees  quickly  wither  under  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state  in  Galicia.  The  pro- 
ductive land  in  Galicia  (including  the  Bukowine,  which  was  not  then 
separated  from  Galicia),  was  thus  occupied  iu  1846:  —  Arable, 
8,266,698  English  acres;  meadows  and  gardens,  2,912,537  acres; 
pasture,  1,952,440  acres;  and  woodlands,  6,031,065  acres.  The  grain 
grown  in  the  same  year  was  in  English  quarters  : — Wheat,  616,844  ; 
rye,  1,653,721 ;  barley,  2,315,513  ;  oats,  3,223,434 ;  and  maize,  116,081 
quarters.  Of  potatoes,  38,199,690  bushels  were  obtained.  The  vine  is 
very  little  cultivated,  only  42  acres  were  returned  iu  1846  as  vine- 
yards. Peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  common  vegetables, 
chicory,  clover,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  anise-seed,  rape  and  other  seed  for 
making  oil,  a  few  hops,  &c.  are  also  grown.  The  supply  of  fruit  is 
scanty.  The  forests  consist  principally  of  pine-wood,  and  there  are 
large  tracts  of  underwood.  In  some  parts  the  oak  attains  a  majestic 
growth.  Tar  and  potashes  are  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  as  well  as  by 
private  individuals  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  The 
best  native  horses  of  the  Polish  breed  are  bred  in  the  western  circles. 
Large  droves  of  horned  cattle  are  fed,  the  finest  being  brought  from 
Moldavia.  Much  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  race  of 
sheep,  large  numbers  of  which  are  raised ;  and  Galicia  now  produces 
some  fine  wools.  In  the  eastern  districts  much  honey  and  wax  are 
made.  The  rivers  and  small  lakes,  and  ponds,  the  last  of  which 
occupy  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles,  are  well  supplied  with 
fish.  The  bear,  wolf,  fox,  beaver,  roebuck,  stag,  lynx,  marmot,  eagle, 
vulture,  swan,  heron,  wild  goose,  squirrel,  and  hare  are  the  principal 
wild  animals. 

The  mining  industry  of  Galicia  is  chiefly  confined  to  iron  and  salt. 
The  rock-salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  of  great  magnitude  and  well 
known,  and  produce  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  raised ;  the 
remainder  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Bochnia.  A  fine 
kitchen-salt  is  made  from  the  saline  springs  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  small  quantity  of  coal  ia  raised  at  Myszyn,  in  the 
circle  of  Kolomea,  and  there  are  sulphur-pits  at  Svoszovice.  Mineral 
pitch  is  distilled  into  naphtha  at  the  government  works  in  the  circles 
of  Sambor,  Kolomea,  and  Stanislavof. 

The  manufactures  of  Galicia  are  gradually  extending,  though  they 
are  still  on  a  confined  scale.  The  country  people  in  general  make 
the  materials  for  their  clothing.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax 
and  hemp  give  employment  to  thousands.  They  manufacture  very 
coarse  and  durable  linen,  and  in  some  parts  a  few  fine  cloths,  damask 
and  table  linen,  &c.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  inconsiderable.  Much 
woollen  yarn  is  spun,  both  by  hand  and  machinery ;  and  there  are 
small  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  in  all  parts.  Paper  of  inferior 
quality  is  made  to  some  extent.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally in  the  circles  of  Przemysl  and  Rzeszof :  the  produce  of  deals, 
staves,  &c.  is  considerable ;  and  great  quantities  of  utensils,  &c.  in 
wood  are  made.  Brandy  is  manufactured  on  almost  every  largo 
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entate ;  the  Jem  in  particular  are  considerable  distiller*,  and  h»vo 
ft  Urge  number  of  stills  at  work.  Much  tobacco  and  some  beet-root 
sugar  are  manufactured.  Tanning  employs  many  hands ;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metallic  articles  is  limited.  Potters' 
ware  of  all  sorts,  ordinary  china,  glass,  and  flints  may  be  added 
to  this  enumeration.  The  foreign  trade  of  Oalicia  is  Terr  limited. 
The  exports  consist  of  cattle,  skins  and  hides,  wool,  grain,  salt,  timber, 
potashes,  anise  seed,  hones,  Ac. ;  and  the  imports  of  raw  materials  frum 
Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Turkey,  Ac.,  and  of  wines  and  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce. 

/Xirtnoiu,  Tomt,  Ac. — Oalicia  was  divided  into  19  circles,  but  has 
been  lately  directed  to  be  formed  into  three  divisions,  Limburg, 
Cracow,  and  Staninlavof,  having  for  their  capitals  the  towns  of  the 
same  names.  LIMBUBO,  the  capital  of  Oalicia,  CRACOW  (as  well  as 
the  larger  towns  within  the  circle  of  that  name),  and  BBODT  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  other  more  important 
towns  we  notice  here  :  the  population  is  that  of  1850-1. 

Stanularof,  or  Stanitlaf,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Stanislavof, 
population  including  the  suburbs  about  9000,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town  situated  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Bistritio,  in 
48°  64"  N.  lat,  24*  5V  E.  long.,  75  miles  B.K.  by  S.  from  Limburg. 
It  possesses  few  public  buildings  of  any  consequence,  but  is  a  place 
of  some  trade.  Biala,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biala,  45  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Cracow,  population  about  4000,  has  some  manufactures 
of  linen  cloth.  JSocfinta,  25  miles  E.S.E.  from  Cracow,  population 
about  5300,  contains  a  gymnasium  and  several  churches.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  Bntzany,  on  the 
Zlota,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Limburg,  population  6899,  contains  several 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  castle,  and  carries  on  some  leather  and 
linen  manufactures.  l>rohobycz,  40  miles  S.S.W.  from  Limburg, 
population  with  the  suburbs  about  7400,  is  an  ancient  town,  con- 
taining several  churches,  convents  and  schools.  Iron-  and  salt-mines 
and  pitch-wells  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  large  yearly  corn  and  cattle 
fair  is  held  here.  Przemytl,  55  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Limburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saan,  population  about  4200,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  Jews,  is  an  old  walled  town  containing  two  or  three  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  an  hospital, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle ;  and  carries  on  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  leather.  RZCKOT,  on  the  Wisloka,  about  80  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Limburg,  population  4600,  about  half  of  whom  are  Jews,  contains 
churches,  schools,  a  castle,  Ac.,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths.  Sambor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Limburg,  population  about  6700,  contains  a  court- 
house, churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools ;  is  the  centre  of  a 
salt  mining  district,  and  has  some  linen  manufactures.  About  10 
miles  S.  W.  from  it  is  the  town  of  Sari  Sambor,  or  Old  Satnbor,  with 
a  population  of  2000.  Sanddc,  or  Aw  Sandde,  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Cracow,  population  5300,  is  a  town  of  some  local  importance ;  an 
older  town  of  the  same  name,  Start  Sandek,  population  3500,  lies 
about  6  miles  8.W.  from  New  Sandek.  Tarnopol,  on  the  Send,  85 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Limburg,  population  with  the  suburbs  about  10,000, 
contains  several  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schools,  and  is  a 
place  of  a  good  deal  of  trade.  Tremboxla,  20  miles  S.  from  Tarnopol, 
onoe  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality,  is  now  a  small  town 
of  about  3000  inhabitants.  Wieliczi-a,  9  miles  8.E.  from  Cracow, 
population  4700,  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  salt-mine,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  world ;  it  yields  35,000  tons  of 
salt  annually,  and  contains  within  it  a  rivulet  and  lake  of  fresh-water, 
and  a  chapel  carved  out  of  the  salt-rock.  Zbaracz,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Tarnopol,  population  5642,  contains  three  churches,  a  monastery,  and 
an  ancient  castle. 

(fortrnmmt.  Education,  <kc.— The  government  of  Oalicia  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  other  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria. 
The  highest  authority  in  civil  affairs  is  the  Board  of  Provincial  Admi- 
nistration at  Limburg.  The  court  of  appeal  and  chief  criminal  court 
are  in  the  name  town,  where  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief  for  Oalicia. 

Of  the  inhabitants  above  half  are  of  Polish  descent,  chiefly  located 
in  the  western  provinces,  and  next  in  number  are  the  Kuthenes  or 
Rnsmiaki,  a  rude,  uncivilised  race  of  men,  who  have  spread  into  the 
centre  of  Russia,  and  are  also  numerous  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the 
Carpathians:  they  inhabit  the  circles  of  Oalicia  east  of  the  San. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  population  consists  of  828,806  Jews,  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  mixed  race  of  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Ac. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitant*  (2,236,765)  are  Roman  Catholics  : 
but  a  nearly  equal  number  (2,194,910)  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  who 
conform  partially  to  the  rites  of  the  Human  Catholic  Church.  There 
are  besides  31,06»  of  Greek  non-conformist*,  and  32,714  Protestant*. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  charge  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Limburg  and  the  bishops  of  Pnomysl  and  Tarnof. 
The  Armenians,  though  few  in  number,  have  an  archbishop  at  l.im- 
burg.  The  OnDCO-Catholics,  mostly  Kuasniaks,  have  also  their  »wi> 
archbithop  at  Limburg,  and  a  bishop  at  PrzernysL  The  Greeks, 
wholly  Moldavians,  are  under  a  Greek  bishop  at  Csernovitz  in  the 
Bukowine.  The  Protestants  are  under  a  superintendent  at  Limburg. 

The  number  of  benevolent  institutions  is  considerable,  and  com- 
prise* eighteen  Christian  and  three  Jewish  hospitals  or  ssylums  for  the 
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sick  or  diseased,  an  hospital  of  the  Benevolent  Brothers,  six  hospitals 
conducted  by  the  Benevolent  Sisterhood,  above  300  infirmaries  and 
refugees  for  the  indigent,  besides  several  poorhouses. 

The  public  provision  for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  has 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  20  yean :  in  1846  it  consisted 
of  a  university  and  an  academy  of  art  at  Liinburg,  4  philosophical 
and  4  theological  seminaries,  13  gymnasia,  10  special  and  28  general 
schools:  in  all  61  upper  schools.  The  popular  schools  numbered 
3063,  being  43  head  schools,  2195  lower  schools,  42  girls'  schools,  781 
adult  or  repetition  schools,  and  2  infant  schools. 

OALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  ot 
Biscay,  S.  by  Portugal,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  K.  by  the 
provinces  of  Asturiaa  and  Leon.  It  is  situated  between  41°  50  and 
43°  47'  N.  lat,  6°  50'  and  9°  16'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  north 
to  south  is  about  130  miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  nl»mt 
120  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  modern  provinces  : — 


Surface. — Thin  province  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  mountains 
and  hills,  and  u  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  many  of  which  are 
narrow,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access.  There  are  few  plains  of  any 
extent.  Qalicia  forma  in  fact  the  western  termination  of  the  direct 
course  of  the  great  Cantabrian  mountain  range.  The  Sierra  de 
Pehamarela  enters  Oalicia  from  the  boundary  of  Asturias  and  Leon, 
and  taking  a  northern  direction  sweeps  round  by  Mondofiedo,  after 
which  it  turns  southward,  and  passing  by  Lugo  and  Orense  on  the 
west  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Tuy  and  Vigo.  This  mountain 
range,  under  the  various  names  of  the  Sierra  de  Penamarela,  Sierra 
de  Mondohedo,  Sierra  de  Lobo,  Monte  Faro,  and  other  local  denomi- 
nations, incloses  the  basin  of  the  Mino  and  its  tributaries,  dividing  it 
from  the  valleys  of  all  the  other  rivers  which  enter  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Many  of  the  summits  of  this  series  of  sierras  are 
covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Another  offset 
from  the  Cantabrian  mountain  chain  passes  in  a  south-south-west 
direction  through  the  province  of  Leon,  and  enters  Oalicia  at  tin- 
south-eastern  angle,  whence  it  extends  from  east  to  west  to  the  coast, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Oalicia  and  Portugal.  This  latter 
range  shuts  in  the  basin  of  the  Sil,  and  joins  it  to  that  of  the  Mino, 
of  which  the  Sil  is  the  largest  tributary. 

The  coasts  of  this  province  are  much  broken,  and  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  other  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea,  besides  which  most 
of  the  rivera  terminate  in  an  sestuary,  or  rio.  There  are  many  promon- 
tories and  headlands,  which  project  some  distance  into  the  sea,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Cape  Estaca  and  Cape  Ortega!  on  the 
north  coast,  and  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  west  coast 

Rireri. — The  two  largest  rivers  of  this  province,  the  Mifio  and  its 
affluent  the  Sil,  are  confined  within  the  basin  formed  by  the  series  of 
sierras  which  sweep  round  by  Mondonedo,  Lugo,  and  Orense.  Nearly 
all  the  other  rivers  flow  westward  and  northward  from  the  exterior 
flanks  of  the  same  series  of  mountains.  The  Mino  (in  Portuguese 
Minho)  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mondonedo,  flows  southward  past  Lugo, 
and  then  south  by  west  to  Orense,  about  10  miles  above  which  it 
receives  the  Sil,  augmented  by  the  Cabe,  the  Bibey,  and  other  streams, 
all  of  which  come  from  the  mountains  of  Astunas  and  Leon.  After 
passing  Orense  the  Mino  flows  south -south-west,  and  then  soutl 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Oalicia  and  Portugal,  ami 
entering  the  sea  below  Tuy  and  south  of  Vigo.  The  Tea  rises  on  tho 
western  flank  of  Monte  Faro,  and  falls  into  the  Mino  above  Tnv. 
The  Lerezo,  the  Ulla,  and  the  Tambre,  all  flow  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  enter  the  sea  by  wide  bays  or  (estuaries,  which  are 
named  respectively  the  Ria  de  Pontevedra,  the  Ria  de  Arosa,  and  tho 
Ria  de  Muros  y  Noyo. 

Climate  and  Productions — The  climate  is  variable,  temperate  on 
the  coast,  but  cold  in  the  interior  as  compared  with  other  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  skies  ore  cloudy,  and  much  rain  falls.  The  sides  of 
the  hills  are  well  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  also  with  client  nut.- 
trees,  which  supply  much  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  valleys 
supply  good  pasturage  for  large  numbers  of  cuttle,  and  man; 
mules  and  asses.  The  soil  is  generally  stony,  but  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  flax,  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine.  Swine  are  reared  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  hams  are  in  great  request  The  woods  abound  in 
game  and  the  streams  in  fish.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  a  profit- 
able branch  of  industry,  and  not  only  supply  food  for  the  inhabitants, 
but  are  exported  largely  into  Leon  and  the  Castile*.  Linen  is  the 
chief  manufacture ;  it  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  and  of  good 
quality  for  domestic  use. 

Tovru. — Coruha  is   the  capital   of   Oalicia   and   the   province   of 
Coruha.      [COBOSA.]     Jlrtaazoi,   10  miles   W.S.W.  from  Cortina,   IB 
situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  HI  : 
which  discharge  their  united  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Betonzos.     It  is 
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an  old  town,  and  some   of  the  narrow  streets  are  still  entered  by 
ancient  granite  gateways.     The  population,  about  4800,  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  fisheries.      Perrol,  14   miles  N.N.E.  from  Coruna 
across  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  but  more  than  twice  the  distance  by  land, 
is  a  sea-port  town  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  and  with 
a  vast  naval  arsenal  and  dockyards  founded  by  Carlos  III.      It  is 
situated  in  a  deep  inlet  from  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos, 
and  the  harbour  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  defended  by 
the  castles  of   San  Felipe  and  Palma,   while   the  town  is  strongly 
fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  on  which  200  cannon  might  be 
mounted,  but    are  not.     The  arsenal  and  dockyards  are  now  in  a 
neglected  and  ruinous  state.     The  old  town  is  very  irregular,  but  the 
new  town  is  a  parallelogram  of  seven  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  nine  others,  and  has  two  square  plazas.     The  Alameda,  or  public 
walk,  is  between  the  new  town  and  the  Astillero,  or  dockyard.      The 
town  contains  three  large  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  prison,  naval 
barracks,  and  schools  of  navigation  and  mathematics  :  the  population 
in  1845  wag  15,720.     Lugo,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Coruna,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Lugo.     It  stands  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of 
the  Mino,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.     It  has  a  large  square  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  century  :  population, 
7269.     There  are  warm  sulphur-baths,  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.     Mondonedo,  50  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Coruna, 
is  situated  in  a  cultivated  valley  on  the  high  lands  of  the  Sierra  de 
Mondonedo.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Santiago,   and 
contains  a  cathedral,   begun  in   1221  :   population,   6000.      Orense, 
45  miles  S.E.  from  Santiago  and  55  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lugo,  is  the 
.  of  the  province  of  Oreuse.     It  stands  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mino,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  girdled  by  hills.     It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Santiago,  and  contains  a  cathedral  begun 
in  1220.      The  streets  are   narrow  and   gloomy,  but   clean.      It  is 
frequented  for  its  hot  springs,  which  gush  out  of  a  granite  rock  on 
the  west  of  the  town  almost  boiling,  and  are  applied  to  many  uses 
besides  medical  ones  :  population,  5000.     Pontevedra,  75  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Coruna,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lerezo,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Kia  de  Pontevedra.     There  is  a  long  bridge  here 
over  the  Lerezo,  whence  the  name  Pontevedra  (Old  Bridge).     The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  clean,  and 
has   a  convenient    harbour    for    small    vessels  :    population,    4550. 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia,  43  miles  S. 
from  Coruna,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Sar,  an  affluent  of  the  Ulla.     The  town  is  built  round  the  cele- 
brated cathedral,  which  was  said  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  James 
the    Apostle  (Sant  lago) :   the  name  Compostela  is  from   *  Campus 
Stella;,'  because  a  star  was  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  to  be  found.     It  was  formerly  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  greater  sanctity  and  frequented  by  greater  numbers  than  any  other 
place  in  Spain.   After  the  Reformation  the  numbers  began  to  diminish. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  the  cathedral,  2  collegiate 
churches,  and  15  parish  churches,  and  is  still  visited  by  considerable 
numbers  of  devotees.     Its  numerous  convents  were  plundered  by  the 
French  in  1809,  and  have  since  been  suppressed.     Each  of  the  four 
fronts  of  the  cathedral  looks  to  an  open  plaza.     The  grand  fajade,  or 
western  front,  is  modern.  The  body  was  completedin  1128.  Thecloisters 
are   grand ;    they  were  completed  in  1533,  by  Fonseca,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Toledo.     In  one  of  the  plazas  is  the  Hospicio  de  los  Reyes, 
the  hospital  for  pilgrims,  a  fine  structure  built  in  1504.     There  are 
several  other  public  buildings,  fountains,  and  other  objects  worthy  of 
inspection.     There  are  some  manufactures  of  cottons,  hata,  leather, 
and  hosiery,  but  the  importance  of  the  place  depends  chiefly  on  its 
ecclesiastical  establishments.     The  population  in  1845  was   28,970. 
Tuy,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Orense,  is  a  frontier  town  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mino,  opposite  to  the  Portuguese  town  of  Valen§a. 
It  is  walled,  but  of  no  great  strength.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan    of    Santiago,   is    regularly    built,     and   contains   an    old 
strongly-built  gothic   cathedral,   begun   in  1145 ;    the    cloisters,  of 
much  later  date,  are  very  fine.     The  climate  here  is  delicious,  and  the 
country  very  fertile,  and  produces  much  excellent  wine.    The  oranges 
and  other  fruits  rival  those  of  Andalucia  :  population  of  the  town, 
4(100.     Viyo,  15  miles  N.  by  "W.  from  Tuy,  stands  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Ria  de  Vigo.     It  has  a  good  port,  which  was  of  great  import- 
ance previous  to  the  formation  of  the  naval  establishments  at  Ferrol. 
The  town  is  inclosed  by  walls,  with  a  trench,  and  is  defended  by  two 
castles,   which   crown   the   heights   behind   it.      It  contains  a  large 
modern  church,  a  theatre,  and  a  lazaretto ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
Alameda,  or  public  walk.     It  has  a  good  export  trade  in  wine,  maize, 
and  bacon,  and  an  active  pilchard  fishery.     It  was  much  injured  by 
the  attacks  of  Drake  in  1585,  and  by  Lord  Cobham  in  1719  :  the 
population  of  the  town  is  about  4000. 

Inhabitant*. — The  Galicians  (Gallegos,  in  Spanish)  are  a  hardy, 
industrious,  and  docile  people.  In  their  habits  they  resemble  their 
neighbours  the  Portuguese  rather  than  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  speak  a  dialect  which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Por- 
tuguese language.  Many  of  them  visit  Portugal,  and  numbers  may 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto  employed  as  porters  and 
water-carriers ;  and  they  have  an  established  reputation  for  honesty. 
The  population  of  Galicia  is  almost  entirely  agricultural;  landed 
property  i»  much  subdivided,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  do 


not  live  in  towns  and  villages,  as  in  most  other  provinces  of  Spain, 
but  in  detached  dwellings  on  their  lauds  and  fields. 

(Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geoyrafico  de  Espana  ;  Madoz,  Diccvmano  de 
Espana,;  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

GALILEE.     [PALESTINE.] 

GALITSCH.     [COSTROMA.] 

GALL,  ST.  (Sankt-Gallen),  a  Swiss  canton,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  E.  by  the  Austrian 
province  of  the  Vorarlberg,  S.  by  the  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Glarus, 
and  W.  by  those  of  Schwyz  and  Zurich.  Its  area  is  758  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  the  end  of  March  1850  amounted  to  169,508,  of 
whom  105,370  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
some  Jews  and  foreigners,  were  Calvinists.  St.-Gall  is  a  new  canton, 
which  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the 
union  of  the  territories  of  the  Abbot  of  St.-Gall  with  the  free  town  of 
St.-Gall,  and  several  districts  formerly  subject  to  the  old  cantons, 
namely,  the  Rheinthal,  Sargans,  Werdenberg,  Utznach,  Gaster,  and 
Sax,  and  the  town  of  Rapperschwyl.  By  the  union  of  so  many  various 
districts  which  happened  to  be  situated  all  round  the  old  canton  of 
Appenzell,  that  canton  is  now  inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory 
of  St-Gall  The  spoken  language  of  St.-Gall  is  a  dialect  of  the  German, 
resembling  the  Swabian. 

Surface. — The  canton  of  St.-Gall  is  in  great  part  a  mountainous 
country,  being  intersected  by  various  offsets  of  the  Alps,  the  highest 
of  which  are  continuations  of  the  great  chain  which  bounds  on  the 
north  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  the  Grisons  country,  and 
which  on  entering  the  territory  of  St.-Gall  at  the  summit  called 
Scheibe  (9000  feet)  divides  into  three  branches — one  running  north 
along  the  frontiers  of  Glarus  as  far  as  the  south  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt ;  another  eastward  between  St.-Gall  and  the  Grisons, 
forming  the  summit  called  Galanda  (8800  feet  high) ;  and  the  third 
extending  north-east  into  the  canton  of  St.-Gall,  between  the  rivers 
Tamina  and  Seez.  North  of  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  another  chain 
running  in  a  north-west  direction,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Linth  from  that  of  the  Thur,  and  contains  several  summits  between 
6000  and  7000  feet  high.  North  of  the  Thur,  and  between  it  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  another  extensive  group  of  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Alpstein,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of 
Appenzell,  and  extend  also  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  St.-Gall. 
The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  towards  the  north  and  north- 
west. 

Rivera. — The  Rhine,  coming  from  the  Grisons,  touches  the  canton 
of  St.-Gall  near  Pfaffers,  and  flowing  northward  forms  its  eastern 
boundary  for  a  length  of  about  fifty  miles,  dividing  it  first  from  the 
Grisons  and  afterwards  from  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein  and  the 
Vorarlberg,  until  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Constance  below. Rheinek.  Its 
principal  affluent  in  the  canton  of  St.-Gall  is  the  Tamina,  a  rapid 
Alpine  stream  which  rises  in  the  Scheibe,  crosses  the  south  part  of 
the  canton,  passes  by  Pfaffers,  and  enters  the  Rhine  below  Ragaz. 
The  Seez  rises  also  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton,  runs  first  north- 
east and  then  north-west,  and  enters  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt.  The 
Thur,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of  the  canton  near  Wildhaus, 
runs  northward  through  part  of  the  fine  district  of  Toggenburg,  passes 
Lichtensteig,  receives  the  Necker  on  its  right  bank,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  forty  miles  enters  the  canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  Rhine  on  the  left  bank  in  the  latter  canton.  The  Sitter, 
coming  from  the  canton  of  Appenzell  passes  near  the  town  of 
St.-Gall  and  enters  Thurgau,  where  it  joins  the  Thur  at  Bischofsxell. 
The  Goldach,  which  rises  also  in  Appenzell,  runs  into  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  The  north  and  north-west  districts  of  the  canton 
towards  the  borders  of  Thurgau  are  mostly  level,  as  well  as  the  banks 
of  the  Linth,  between  the  lakes  of  Walleustadfc  and  Zurich,  where 
an  extensive  marsh  has  been  drained  by  means  of  the  Linth  Canal. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  the  canton  consists  chiefly  of  wine, 
'ruits  in  great  abundance,  especially  apples  and  cherries,  some  corn, 
maize  potatoes,  and  pasture.  The  corn  produced  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  home  consumption.  There  are  considerable  forests  in  the  southern 
mrt  of  the  canton,  and  much  wood  is  exported.  The  domestic 
uiimals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  horses,  all  of  which  enter 
nto  the  exports  of  the  canton ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish 
and  water-fowl.  There  are  rich  iron-mines  at  Gunzenberg,  and  coals 
and  turf  are  found  in  several  districts.  Manufactures  constitute  an 
mportant  branch  of  industry.  From  the  13th  century  the  town  of 
iSt.-Gall  was  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures,  but  these  have  been 
n  modern  times  replaced  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
especially  muslins.  Muslin  and  other  cotton  fabrics  are  also  largely 
manufactured  in  the  Toggenburg,  which  comprises  the  long  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thur  from  Wyl  in  the  north-west  of  the  canton  to  Wild- 
laus,  the  birthplace  of  Zwinglius,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Sentis,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Thur 
and  the  Rhine.  There  are  in  the  canton  also  numerous  bleaching 
establishments,  glass-works,  and  wax-bleaching  factories.  The  women 
are  also  employed  in  embroidery.  The  tanneries  have  fallen  off  of 
ate  years.  About  3000  bullocks'  hides  and  2000  goats'  skins  are 
exported  annually.  The  principal  imports  are  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions, raw  cotton,  and  other  materials  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  town  of  St.-Gall  is  a  place  of  great  trade  with  Germany  and 
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Italy,  and  numbers  some  wealthy  merchant*,  manufacturers,  and 
banker*  among  iu  population. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  15  district*,  namely :— St-Oal),  Tablat, 
Ronehach  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  I'uter  Itlieiutlml, 
Ober  KheiuUial,  Werdenberg,  Sargans,  Gaster,  See  Bexirk  (or  Lake 
Circle)  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  Ober  Toggenburg,  l'nt«r 
Toggenburg,  Alt  Toggenburg,  Neu  Toggeuburg,  Wyl,  Gossau.  The 
finest  districts  are  the  Rhcintha).  Ronchach,  St-Oall,  Wyl,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Toggouburg,  and  the  8m  Becirk  :  the  "«m«iiiiiig  or  southern 
districts  are  mountainous. 

St.-Gatt,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on 
the  Steinsch,  is  a  well-built  town,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  con- 
tains 1 1 ,229  inhabitants.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls,  but  the 
ditch  has  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  gardens.  The  principal 
buildings  are — the  abbey-church,  now  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Switzerland,  with  handsome  paintings ;  the  gymnasium,  the 
assembly  room,  the  town-bouse,  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
the  public  granaries.  The  old  abbey  library  has  above  1000  manu- 
scripts, many  of  them  valuable ;  several  of  the  classics  which  were 
considered  ss  lost  were  discovered  in  the  middle  ages  in  this  library. 
The  abbey-buildings  are  now  used  for  the  gymnasium,  and  the  abbot's 
house  for  public  offices.  St. -Gall  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns 
of  Switzerland.  The  environs  are  embellished  with  numerous  country 
houses  and  promenades.  St-Gall  is  40  miles  E.  from  Zurich  and  45 
miles  N.  from  Coire  in  the  Orisons.  The  town  sprung  up  round 
a  cell  founded  here  in  the  7th  century  by  St.  Gall  or  Gallen,  an 
Irish  monk,  who  taught  the  people  agriculture  and  Christianity.  An 
abbey  rose  over  the  cell  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  saint  under 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  1'IIeristhdl,  and  became  a  celebrated  school 
from  the  8th  century.  To  the  labours  of  the  monks  of  St-Gall  are 
owing  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  several  of  the  classical  authors. 
The  insecurity  of  the  times  from  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century 
compelled  the  abbot  to  fortify  big  monastery,  and  frequently  he  and 
his  monks  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand  against  their  assailants.  The 
revenues  of  the  abbacy  increased  in  time  so  considerably,  that  the 
abbots  became  territorial  lords  of  a  considerable  portion  of  northern 
Switzerland,  and  ranked  as  princes  of  the  empire.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  Appenzell  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  abbot ;  and 
the  town  of  St-Gall,  which  owed  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  the 
abbey  and  its  inmates,  became  restive  under  the  rule  of  the  abbots, 
and  gained  its  independence  at  the  Reformation.  At  the  French  revo- 
lution the  abbey  was  secularised,  and  its  revenues  were  soon  after 
sequestrated.  The  last  abbot  died  in  1829  iu  the  convent  of  Muri. 

Rapptrtmyl  is  prettily  situated  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  :  a  wooden  bridge,  4600  feet  long,  crosses  over  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  lake.  The  town  has  some  manufactories  and  about 
1500  inhabitants.  Altttatten,  in  the  Upper  Rheinthal,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  country,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  sulphur  springs,  and 
about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  muslins.  Kheintk,  in  the 
Lower  Rheinthal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  has  about  1500  inha- 
bitants :  the  red  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ranks  high  among 
the  wines  of  Switzerland. 

The  government  of  St. -Gall  is  a  democracy.  The  members  of  the 
Great  Council  are  chosen  in  their  respective  districts  by  the  citizens 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  are  elected  for  two  years. 
The  Great  Council  appoints  from  among  its  body  the  members 
of  the  Little  Council  or  executive  for  four  years.  It  also  appoints 
those  of  the  criminal  court  and  of  the  court  of  appeal  The  citizens 
of  each  district  appoint  every  year  their  own  ammsn,  or  prefect,  and 
other  local  authorities.  The  constitution  of  St-Gall  is  one  of  the 
most  democratic  among  the  representative  cantons  of  Switzerland  :  it 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  pure  democracies  of  the  little  cantons. 
The  revenues  of  the  state  are  derived  from  the  income-tax ;  licences 
for  shops,  public-houses,  and  sporting ;  stamp-duties,  tolls,  monopoly 
of  salt,  post-office,  and  national  domains.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  Switzerland  the  canton  of  St-Gall  returns  eight  members  to  the 
National  Council.  [SWITZERLAND.] 

OALLARDON.     [ 

GALLATOWN.    [ 

OALLA-TRIBES.  . 

GALLE,  POINT  DE,  a  town,  fort,  and  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  72  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Colombo, 
is  situated  in  6'  1'  N.  Ut,  80°  16'  E.  long.  The  town  and  fort  are 
built  on  a  low  rocky  promontory  named  the  Point  de  Galle.  The 
harbour  is  formed  between  the  point,  which  extends  towards  the  east, 
and  a  piece  of  land  sloping  inwards  from  the  west,  thus  forming  a 
small  bay.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  as  there 
an  many  rocks  in  it  a  pilot  is  required  to  take  the  vessel  to  the 
anchorage,  which  is  abreast  the  town  in  5  fathoms  depth  of  water. 
Thare  is  a  pier;  a  jetty  was  constructed  in  1847,  and  a  new  wharf  in 
1669.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  steam-vessels  calling  at  the 
port  chiefly  ta  take  in  coals  has  caused  various  proposals  tobe  mode 
for  improving  the  harbour,  but  funds  are  wanting.  The  fort,  built 
by  the  Dutch,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains 
several  large  and  commodious  houses  inhabited  by  Europeans.  The 
town,  or  pettah,  inhabited  by  natives,  is  extensive,  contains  many 
'  houses,  and  has  a  huge  population.  The  government  schools 
itaiaed  bete  include  an  elementary  school  with  41  scholars  in 


1852,  a  mixed  school  with  144  scholars,  and  a  superior  school  !"••>• 
females  which  had  88  pupils  in  1852.  An  iron  lighthouse,  constructed 
in  London,  was  erected  in  1848 ;  the  total  height  of  the  light  above 
the  sea  is  103  tout.  The  mail-steamers  stop  at  Point  de  Galle,  and  the 
letters,  etc.,  are  forwarded  immediately  to  Colombo,  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  all  part*  of  Ceylon.  Letters  taken  by  steamers  from 
Point  de  Galle  reach  Madras  in  three  days  and  Calcutta  in  nine  days. 
Bombay  is  reached  by  steam-vessel  in  six  days. 

GALLI'POLI,  the  ancient  CaUipolu,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
a  town  of  European  Turkey,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  denominated  the 
Hellespont  Gallipoli  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  has  two  har- 
bours, which  are  frequently  the  rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  of 
which  the  port  is  one  of  the  chief  stations.  It  was  selected  as  the 
landing-place  and  depot  of  the  first  detachment*  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  sent  in  the  spring  of  1854  to  assist  the  Porte  in 
the  war  with  Russia.  Gallipoli  occupies  a  considerable  space :  the 
population  is  variously  estimated;  the  number  of  residents  does 
not  probably  exceed  20,000.  The  population  includes  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  and  some  Greeks.  It  has  an  extensive  bazaar,  with 
domes  covered  with  lead,  and  the  shops  are  tolerably  well  supplied. 
The  dwellings  are  destitute  of  comfort,  and  the  streets  are  kept 
in  a  dirty  state.  Some  improvement  was  effected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  in  May  1854  by  the  allied  troops,  particularly  the 
French,  who  set  to  work  to  write  up  names  on  the  corners  of  the 
streets  and  to  number  the  houses,  and  otherwise  to  introduce  some- 
thing like  regularity.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  In  the  vicinity  some  profitable  cultivation  is  carried  on,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  Excellent  water-melons  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Gallipoli  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  place  in  Eunipu 
where  the  Turks  acquired  dominion,  having  been  taken  by  them  in 
1357.  There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  the  town  and  neighbmir- 
hood,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  are  the  magazine  and  cellar*  built 
by  Justinian,  and  the  tumuli  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Thracian  kings.  The  only  defences  of  the 
town  are  an  old  square  castle  and  tower,  probably  built  by  Baja/.rt. 
Gallipoli  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Several  foreign  conHuls 
reside  in  the  town.  Numerous  steam-vessels,  English,  Freneli, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish,  call  at  Gallipoli  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
Constantinople. 

GALLIPOLI.     [OTRANTO,  TEBRA  DI.] 

GALLOWAY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
comprising  the  shire  of  Wigtown  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
with  part  of  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Lanark.  It  appears  to  have  been 
independent  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Picts,  when  the  Scottixh 
monarcbs  assumed  a  feudal  superiority  over  the  lords  of  Galloway. 
The  lordship  subsequently  descended  to  the  family  of  Douglas,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  1455,  when,  by  the  rebellion  of  James,  earl 
of  Douglas,  the  estates  became  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

G  ALSTON,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Galston,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Irvine,  22  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Glasgow  and  5  miles  E.  from  Kilumrnock  by  road ;  and  39  miles 
from  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  railway.  Tlu- 
population  in  1851  was  2538.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  . 
cotton  weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Free 
Church  and  United  Presbyterian  congregations;  and  an  Endowed 
school.  In  the  town  i»  the  ancient  castle  of  Bur.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  vestiges  of  a  stone  circle. 
Loudon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  is  near  the  town. 

GALT.     [CANADA.] 

GALWAY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  in 
Ireland,  lies  between  52°  65'  and  53°  42'  N.  hit,  7°  53'  and  10"  17' 
W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Mayo  and  Roscommon,  E.  by  King's 
county  and  Tipperary,  S.  by  the  county  of  Clare,  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extent  of  coast,  which  is  very  irregular,  has 
been  estimated  at  400  miles ;  and  the  Shannon  and  Suck,  both  navi- 
gable rivers,  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  164  miles,  from  north  to  south  52  miles. 
The  area  comprises  1,566,354  acres,  of  which  742,805  are  arable, 
708,000  uncultivated,  23,713  in  plantations,  1601  in  towns,  and  90,030 
under  water.  The  county  of  Galway  is  the  largest  in  Ireland  except 
Cork ;  its  population  in  1851  was  298,564,  exclusive  of  Galway  town. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communication*. — With  the  exception 
of  the  Slieve-Baughta  Mountains,  which  cover  the  south  coast  of  the 
county  from  the  Clare  boundary  to  Loughrea  [CLARK],  and  mi 
extenaion  of  the  Bnrriu  Mountains  on  the  south-west,  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Galway  which  lies  east  of  Lough  Corrib  is  compara- 
tively flat,  and  although  to  a  great  extent  encumbered  with  bog,  is 
pretty  generally  improved  and  productive.  A  low  table-hind  running 
north  and  south  and  joining  the  Slieve-Dart  Mountains  on  the  northern 
boundary  separates  this  part  of  Galway  into  two  nearly  equal 
districts,  the  waters  of  one  of  which  run  eastward  into  the  Suck 
:ui.l  Shannon,  and  those  of  the  other  westward  into  the  head  of 
Galway  Bay  and  Lough  Corrib.  The  district  of  the  Suck  is  most 
encumbered  with  bogs ;  it  contains  much  well-improved  land,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahascragh  and  Balliuasloe.  The  <  I 
extending  eastward  from  the  head  of  Galway  Bay  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  county.  The  surface  of  the  county  east  of  Lough  Corrib  is 
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more  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  is  generally  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  The  centre  of  this  eastern  district  is  a  bare  flat 
tract  disfigured  by  numerous  boga  and  very  inferior  in  fertility  to  any 
of  the  other  portions. 

The  district  west  of  loughs  Corrib  and  Mask  has  latterly  attracted 
much  attention  in  consequence  of  its  capabilities  of  improvement. 
and  the  wildness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  most  prominent 
object  in  this  district  is  a  group  of  conical  mountains  called  Binabola, 
Burabola,  or  Twelve  Pins,  rising  abruptly  from  a  table-land  of 
moderate  elevation  which  stretches  south  and  west  from  their  bases 
to  the  sea.  Round  their  bases  are  numerous  lakes,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Lough  Inagh,  under  the  eastern  front  of  the  group ;  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Ballinahinch  skirting  them  on  the  south, 
and  loughs  Kylemore  and  Foe  lying  on  their  northern  declivities. 
The  average  height  of  these  mountains  is  about  2000  feet ;  the  highest 
summit  is  2395  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  the  table-land  from  which 
they  rise  is  only  of  moderate  elevation,  their  appearance  is  very 
striking.  A  fine  view  of  these  mountains,  of  the  glens  that  divide 
them,  and  of  the  lakes  at  their  feet,  is  commanded  by  the  beautiful 
isolated  hill  of  Coolnacarton,  900  feet,  ou  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Inagh  and  at  the  bottom  of  Glen  Inagh.  Northward  and  eastward 
from  the  Binabola,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  deep  glen  which  is 
traversed  by  the  road  from  Oughterard  to  Renvyle  are  the  Maam- 
Turk  Mountains,  a  range  of  equal  altitude,  but  not  of  so  picturesque 
a  character,  extending  between  the  head  of  Killery  harbour  and  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Mask.  About  midway  between  these  waters 
lies  L'<ugh  Nafooey  or  Naffoy,  which  has  an  outlet  to  Lough  Mask 
and  i»  surrounded  by  mountains  above  2000  feet  high  ;  the  highlands 
north  of  this  lake  to  the  boundary  of  Mayo  are  entirely  uninhabited. 
The  chief  elevations  of  this  group  on  the  west  are  Shannonafola,  about 
2000  feet  high,  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib  ;  Ben  Leva,  the  declivities 
of  which  form  the  isthmus  between  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask ;  and 
the  range  of  Maam  Trasna  overhanging  the  western  shore  of  Lough 
Mask.  Along  the  western  arm  of  Lough  Corrib,  there  is  a  small 
plain  from  which  the  hill  of  Glan  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
1060  feet.  To  the  ndrth  of  this  hill  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes 
stretching  westward  from  Lough  Corrib  to  near  the  head  of  Birter- 
buy  harbour.  These  lakes  lie  in  the  hollows  of  a  great  bed  of 
granite,  extending  southward  from  the  Binabola  Moxmtains  to  the 
lihores  of  Galway  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  from  which  the  county 
gradually  rises  to  about  300  feet,  with  hills  to  the  north-east  nowhere 
exceeding  700  feet,  and  presents  a  most  bleak,  dismal,  and  dreary 
appearance — vast  bogs,  barren  moors,  lakes,  and  morasses.  The 
district  just  described  is  now  geographically  known  as  '  Connemara ; ' 
among  the  Galwegians,  however,  that  name  is  applied  to  the  country 
which  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  Killery  harbour 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Maam  Turk  Mountains  to  the  summit  of 
Shannonafola  and  thence  to  the  head  of  Kilkerran  Bay.  The 
mountainous  district  east  and  north  of  this  comprising  the  isthmus 
between  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  is  called  the  '  Joyce  Country." 
The  low  granite  country  south  of  both  the  preceding  is  called  '  lar- 
Connaught,'  or  Western  Connaught. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Galway  are  very  numerous  :  the  chief 
are  the  three  south  islands  of  AKRAN,  lying  about  midway  between 
the  coasts  of  lar-Connaught  and  Clare,  in  the  opening  of  the  Bay  of 
Galway;  Garomna  Island  between  Greatman's  Bay  and  Kilkerran 
Bay ;  and  the  islands  of  Innisturk,  Innisboffin,  and  Innishark,  which 
extend  across  the  offing  of  Killery  harbour,  between  the  coasts  of 
Connemara  and  Murrisk,  and  belong  politically  to  the  county  of 
Mayo.  On  the  highest  point  of  Inishmore  or  Arranmore  Island, 
498  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
revolving  light,  which  in  clear  weather  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
28  miles.  There  are  also  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights  on  Slyne  Head 
in  Connemara,  and  on  Mutton  Island  in  Galway  Harbour. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  the  coast  is  not  favour- 
able for  the  construction  of  harbours.  From  Burrin  Quay,  or  New 
Quay,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  to  Kinvarra,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  there  is  no  place  of  shelter  for  craft  except  at 
Killeany  in  Arran,  and  Duras  Pier  on  the  peninsula  of  Duras,  which 
i»  situated  between  Kinvarra  inlet  and  the  county  Clare,  opposite  the 
town  of  Galway.  The  creek  of  Ballynacourty  which  opens  into 
Kilcolgan  Bay,  and  Kenville  Creek,  5  miles  E.  from  Galway  town,  are 
good  harbours  for  small  vessels,  and  the  harbour  of  Galway  has 
lately  been  much  improved.  Westward  however  from  Galway,  and 
round  the  entire  coast  of  lar-Connaught  and  Connemara  (so  named 
from  Cun-na-mar  'bays  of  the  sea')  to  the  boundary  of  Mayo, 
there  is  a  succession  of  harbours  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
unequalled  perhaps  on  any  similar  extent  of  coast  in  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  noble  roadsteads  next  Galway  is  Costello  Bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  celebrated  fishing  stream  the  Costello.  This  harbour 
admits  large  ships,  and  is  defended  by  a  Martello  tower.  Casheen 
Bay,  Greatman's  Bay,  and  Kilkerran  Bay  occur  immediately  west 
from  the  Costello,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow 
peninsulas  and  islands.  Kilkerran  Bay  contains  100  miles  of  shore, 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  A  pier,  500  feet  in 
length,  with  a  return  of  100  feet,  was  constructed  here  in  1822.  An 
extensive  peninsula,  10  miles  by  7  miles,  and  interspersed  with  lakes, 
separates  Kilkerran  Bay  from  the  Bay  of  Birterbuy,  which  runs 


inland  about  5  miles,  being  only  hah'  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  from  2  miles  to  3  miles  wide  within ;  it  has  deep  water  and  fine 
ground.  On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  Birterbuy  Bay  is 
the  opening  to  Roundstone  harbour,  a  safe  and  capacious  inlet,  with 
clean  good  ground,  and  2  to  5  fathoms  water.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Ballinahinch  River  into  the  head  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
excellent  salmon  fishery.  A  considerable  village  has  recently  sprung 
up  at  Roundstone ;  a  road  runs  hither  from  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication between  Galway  and  Clifden,  and  the  harbour  is  the 
nearest  point  for  the  shipment  of  the  fine  green  marble  of 
Ballinahinch.  From  Birterbuy  the  coast  stretches,  with  occasional 
anchorages,  to  Slyne  Head,  the  most  western  point  of  Galway; 
off  Slyne  Head  lie  a  number  of  islands  with  navigable  sounds 
between  them,  which  remained  unnoticed  in  the  maps  till  Mr.  Nimmo's 
coast  survey.  Between  Slyne  Head  and  Achris  Head  occur  the  bays 
of  Mannin  and  Ardbear ;  the  former  possessing  good  anchorage,  but 
exposed,  and  the  latter  forming  an  excellent  harbour  with  safe  anchor- 
age in  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  At  the  head  of  this  harbour  a  con- 
siderable town  has  recently  grown  up.  [CLIFDEN.]  North  of  Clifden 
harbour  is  Cleggau  Bay,  an  excellent  roadstead,  with  a  pier  built  in 
1822,  to  which  a  branch  of  the  new  coast-road  has  been  extended. 
Between  Cleggan  Bay  and  Cape  Renvyle,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  entrance  to,  Killery  Bay,  is  the  harbour  of  Ballynakill, 
well  sheltered  by  the  island  of  Truchelaun,  and  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Rounding  Cape  Renvyle  there  is  an  open 
bay,  from  the  head  of  which  two  inlets  run  eastward  between  steep 
mountains.  These  are  the  Great  and  Little  Killeries ;  the  latter  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  about  12  miles  in  length,  by  a  quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  having  for  a  great  part  of  its  length  10  to  12 
fathoms  of  water  and  clean  ground.  An  island  at  the  mouth  com- 
pletely protects  it  from  the  sea,  but  from  being  overhung  on  each 
side  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains  it  is  exposed  to  squalls,  and  not 
safe  for  sailing  boats.  The  scenery  of  the  Great  Killery  is  much 
admired,  and  considered  to  approach  nearest  to  the  Norwegian 
'fjords'  of  any  in  these  islands. 

No  part  of  the  district  west  of  Lough  Comb  is  more  than  4  miles 
from  existing  means  of  navigation.  The  harbours  fit  for  vessels  of 
any  burden  are  upwards  of  20  in  number ;  it  contains  25  navigable 
lakes  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  size. 
Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  alone  have  upwards  of  70  miles  of 
navigable  coast ;  and  all  these  waters  abound  with  fish.  The  sea- 
shore affords  a  constant  supply  of  red  and  black  seaweed,  which  is 
used  as  manure,  and  is  largely  exported  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  made.  Banks 
of  calcareous  sand  and  beds  of  limestone  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  peat  fuel,  which  is  an  important 
article  of  export,  and  the  numerous  mountain  streams  furnish  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  water-power.  Notwithstanding  these  capabilities, 
if  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clifden  and  Roundstone  be  excepted,  the 
population  of  all  this  western  district  is  chiefly  scattered  along  the 
coast  or  in  the  islands,  leaving  the  interior  almost  wholly  waste. 
During  the  famine  of  1847  the  inhabitants  suffered  dreadfully,  and 
want  and  misery  almo'st  completely  stifled  the  few  germs  of  industrial 
progress  which  were  gradually  raising  this  remote  people  to  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Since  that  terrible  year  great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  promote  the  fisheries  ;  better  built  boats  and  superior 
tackle  have  been  introduced,  and  several  piers  have  been  erected  on 
the  coast  and  among  the  islands  for  the  greater  security  of  the  life 
and  property  of  the  fishermen.  The  operation  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  has  produced  a  considerable  change  in  this  district ;  the 
great  Martin  estate,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Darcy  estates, 
have  been  sold  to  new  proprietors;  and  English  farmers  have  been 
attracted  to  Connemara  as  likely  to  prove  a  highly  remunerative  field 
to  the  skilful  agriculturist. 

The  rivers  of  Galway,  being  either  feeders  of  the  Suck  and  Shannon, 
or  descending  by  short  courses  from  the  western  district  to  the  sea, 
are  in  general  small.  The  Clare-Galway  River,  which  rises  near 
Dunmore,  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  and  passes  near  Tuam, 
has  a  course,  from  its  source  to  its  termination  in  Lough  Corrib,  of 
about  50  miles.  South  of  Tuam  it  expands  into  a  periodical  lake  or 
'  turlough ; '  the  waters  generally  rise  in  September  or  October,  and  do 
not  subside  until  May,  after  which  a  coarse  grass  springs  up,  which  is 
generally  grazed  as  a  common  by  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  land. 
In  the  limestone  districts  are  numerous  subterranean  cavities,  which 
in  some  instances  absorb  considerable  rivers.  The  Shrule,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  county,  dips  underground,  and  emerges  before 
it  terminates  in  Lough  Corrib.  The  entire  waters  of  Lough  Mask 
also  pass  more  than  2  miles  by  subterraneous  channels  under  the 
isthmus  of  Cong  into  Lough  Corrib.  The  lakes  of  Loughrea  and 
Gort  are  fine  sheets  of  water  ;  the  latter  has  well-wooded  banks,  and 
the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  is  very  picturesque. 

The  Shannon  is  navigable  all  along  the  eastern  boundary.  An 
extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  connects  Ballinasloe  with  the  line  to 
Dublin  at  Shannon  Harbour.  A  navigable  canal  is  in  progress,  to 
unite  Lough  Corrib  with  Galway  Harbour,  and  to  form  part  of  a 
water  communication  to  Lough  Mask  and  the  navigable  lakes  in 
Mayo  county.  The  Midland  Great  Western  railway  affords  communi- 
cation between  Dublin  and  Galway.  Prior  to  1813,  the  only  roada 
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wort  of  Galway  wen  •  IUUTOW  coast-road  to  Coctello  Bay  and  a  central 
road  by  Oughterard  to  BalUnahinfih.  Since  then,  a  good  coast-road 
ban  been  formed,  which  touches  the  heads  of  all  the  chief  inleU  from 
Coctello  Bay  to  the  Killery,  where  it  joins  an  inland  line  leading 
through  the  heart  of  Joyce  Country  to  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  and 
thence  acron  the  central  plain  of  lar-Connaught  to  the  southern 
coast-road  at  Costello  Bay.  The  construction  of  numerous  piers  and 
fishing  harbours  on  the  coast,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  improvement 
of  the  west  country.  Galway  town  is  connected  by  good  mail-coach 
roads  with  Dublin  through  Balliuaaloe,  whence  another  mail-road 
runs  north-west  through  Tuam  to  Westport ;  with  Limerick  through 
Uort ;  and  with  Clifden  through  Oughterard.  Besides  these,  there  are 
numerous  good  cross  roads. 

Otology,  ilixeraloyy,  <tc. — The  whole  country  westward  from 
the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  including  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  and  the  isthmus  between  loughs 
Comb  and  Mask,  belong  to  the  great  central  limestone  plain  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Slieve-Baughta  and  Slieve-Dart 
Hills,  which  consist  chiefly  of  old  red-sandstone  and  millstone 
grit  The  granite  field  before  noticed  stretches  westward  from 
Ualway  to  Slyue  Head,  and  northward  to  the  southern  base  of  the 
Twelve  Pins,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  with  beds 
of  hornblende  and  granular  limestone  running  east  and  west  from 
Lough  Corrib  to  Clifden.  The  group  of  Binabola  consists  of  a 
schistose  quartz  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  large  sheets  of  which  are 
exposed  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  all  the  chief  eminences.  On  their 
northern  bases  the  limestone,  which  shows  along  their  southern  side, 
disappears  ;  and  the  mica-slate  and  hornblende  rise  beyond  Kylemore 
and  the  passes  of  Haam  Turk  into  the  southern  mountains  of  Joyce 
Country ;  these  are  succeeded,  more  northward,  by  a  transition  tract 
of  greenstone  and  grauwacke  slate,  covered  by  old  red-sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  constituting  the  entire  country  between  the  head  of 
Killery  harbour  and  Lough  Mask,  and  extending  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Galway  into  the  mountain  ranges  of  southern  Mayo.  Westward  of 
the  Binabola,  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  Kenvyle, 
which  is  a  mass  of  quartz,  consists  principally  of  mica-slate  traversed 
by  beds  of  granular  limestone,  and  in  some  places  by  veins  of  graiiite. 
To  the  east  the  range  of  mountains  rising  from  the  northern  edges  of 
the  granite  tract  terminates  in  the  hill  of  Glan ;  into  the  structure  of 
this  hill  all  the  formations  of  the  district  enter. 

The  mountains  of  the  primitive  district  are  highly  metalliferous. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Oughterard  is  rich  in  copper  and  lead ;  and 
the  same  ores  exist  in  the  group  of  Binabola.  Fine  green  marble  is 
quarried  at  Ballinahinch  at  the  southern  base  qf  the  Binabola,  and  a 
beautiful  green  variegated  marble  is  exported  from  Oughterard ;  the 
black  and  variegated  marbles  of  Angliham  and  Merlin  Park  near  the 
town  of  Galway  are  of  a  superior  quality.  In  the  eastern  district 
ironstone  has  been  found  at  Woodford,  Gort,  and  Lawrencetown. 
Manganese  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  district  about  Gort 
Potters' -clay  and  yellow  ochre  are  found  near  Atheury.  A  line 
grit,  fit  for  millstones,  is  raised  near  Dunmore;  and  the  Slieve-Baughta 
Mountains  afford  an  excellent  stone  for  polishing  marbles. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  mild,  damp,  and  in 
some  low  districts  unhealthy ;  snow  rarely  lies  in  the  western  district, 
where  cattle  are  never  housed.  The  coast  is  exposed  to  very  heavy 
storms  from  the  Atlantic,  which,  when  they  occur  in  August, 
generally  destroy  the  potato  crop  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  causing 
those  occasional  famines  which  scourge  the  population  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland. 

The  richest  soil  in  the  county  occurs  in  a  tract  extending  from  Gort 
through  Loughrea  to  Portumna,  Eyre  Court,  and  Ballinasloe.  The 
wheat  produced  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  tract  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  and  the  numerous  demesne  lands  occurring  throughout  it 
are  among  the  most  fattening  pastures  in  Ireland.  The  remainder  of 
the  eastern  district  is  more  an  oat  and  barley  country.  On  the  lighter 
soils  great  numbers  of  sheep  are  fed,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the 
Leinster  graziers,  who  purchase  them  for  fattening,  at  the  fairs  of 
Ballinasloe.  Throughout  this  district  marl  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Throughout  the  entire  county,  with  the  exception  of  demesnes,  the 
dry-stone  wall  U  the  prevailing  fence. 

Large  quantities  of  bog  have  from  time  to  time  been  reclaimed. 
The  system  of  {arming  pursued  in  the  county  is  in  general  slovenly  ; 
the  system  of  green  crops  and  turnip  husbandry  is  gradually  extend- 
ing ;  but  the  farmers  who  adopt  new  methods  form  a  small  minority. 
The  number  of  acres  under  crops  in  1853  was  235,168,  of  which 
16,817  grew  wheat ;  83,840  oafe ;  15,751  barley,  bere,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans;  46,184  potatoes;  18,288  turnips;  10,764  cabbage,  vetches, 
and  other  green  crops;  794  flax;  an<r45,7SO  were  in  meadow  and 
clover.  In  1851  the  total  extent  of  plantations  amounted  to  26,540 
acre*.  On  87,023  holdings  in  1851 ,  there  were  23,086  hones ;  12,400 
mules  and  awe* ;  1 15,566  cattle ;  327,697  sheep;  86,478  pigs ;  11,711 
goats ;  and  326,016  head  of  poultry. 

Ballinasloe  fair,  the  great  fair  for  stock  in  the  county,  is  frequented 
by  sellers  from  all  the  western  part*  of  Ireland.  The  occupations 
of  the  population  are  chiefly  agricultural ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing.  Coarse  liueus,  friezes,  woollen 
honiery ,  and  felt  hats,  are  manufactured ;  and  kelp  is  mode  in  large 
quantities  on  the  coast 


Fithtritt. — The  fisheries  of  the  coast  yield  a  considerable  produce. 
The  fishing  districts  are  Galway  an  I    ( 'lil'.l.-n,  comprising   t...- 
217  miles  of  coast,  which  had  ic  1336  one  decked  vessel,  116  half- 
decked,  479  open  sailing  boats,  and  1376  row  boats,  manned  by  8539 
men  and  boy* ;  while  in  1850  there  were  only  833  fishing-vessels, 
employing  3596  men  and  boys.     Besides  the  herring  fishery,  there  is 
on  excellent  take  of  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whiting,  and  turbot, 
December  to  March ;  and  of  gurnet,  mackerel,  bream,  and  pollock, 
from  May  to  August,  together  with  a  copious  supply  of  »a 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs.     The  sun-fish  deep-sea  fishery  is  peculiar 
to  this  coast.     The  sun-fish,  or  baskiug-shark,  has  its  name  from  only 
appearing  about  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  at  which  times  it  is  di«tii.. 
able  by  its  tail  and  block-fins  protruding  from  the  water.     It  is  killed 
with  the  harpoon  like  a  whale ;  and  as  it  is  30  feet  in  length,  i 
tons  in  weight,  five  or  six  men  are  required,  for  three  hours  or 
to  kill  a  single  fish.     Several  excellent  new  piers  ore  in  progress  of 
erection  for  the  protection  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

Divisions  and  Townt. — Galway  is  divided  into  18  baronies, 
of  loughs  Corrib  and  Mask  ore  the  baronies  of — 1,  Hoes,  near 
extensive  with  the  district  of  Joyce  Country;  2,  Ballinahinch,  i 
co-extensive  with  the  district  of  Connemora ;  and  3,  Moycullen,  cor- 
responding with  the  district   of   lar-Connaught      East  of  1 
Corrib  and  Mask,  the  district  bordering  on   Mayo  is  occu 
baronies  of — 4,  Clare ;    5,  Dunmore ;  and  6,  Tyaquiu.     The  district 
bordering  on  Roscommon  is  occupied  by  the  baronies  of — 7  and  \ 
Ballymoe  andKillion;  9,  Kilconuell ;   and  10,  Clonmacuoon.     The 
district  bordering  on  the  Shannon  has  the  baronies  of — 11,  Longford  ; 
and   12,    Lcitrim.     The  district  extending  from   tl  'if  the 

county  to  the  head  of  Galway  Bay  and  to  the  Clare  boundary  I 
baronies  of — 13,   Athenry;  14,   Loughrea;    15,  Dunkellin;    an 
Kiltartan.     The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Galway  form  tlie  bar- my 
of — 17,  Galway;  and  18,  the  islands  of  Arran  constitute  a  barony  and 
parish  in  themselves. 

The  following  places  in  the  county  which  are  seats  of  Poor-Law 
Unions  are  noticed  in  separate  articles,  namely,  BAI.I.IX  ASI.OE,  Cu . 
GALWAY,  GLENNAMADDY,  GOBI,  LODOHREA,  Moi  NTUKI.I.K.W,  OUUIITI:- 
RARD,  PORTUMNA,  and  TUAM.     The  village  of  AUIIUIM  has  also  been 
separately  noticed.  Arronmore,  the  largest  of  the  Arrau  islands,  li; 
described  under  its  more  correct  designation  luisbmore,  in  the  article 
ARRAN,  ISLE  OF. 

The  following  towns  and  villages  may  be  noticed  here,  with  their 
populations  in  1851 : — AhascrayU,  a  small  post-  and  market-town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clonbrock  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Suck, 
7  miles  N. W.  from  Ballinasloe:  population,  630.  The  town,  which 
is  clean  and  neat,  possesses  a  handsome  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  On  the  high  grounds  above  the  town  are  the  beautiful 
demesne  and  mansion  of  Castlegar.  Alltcnry,  one  of  the  most  :> 
towns  in  Counaught,  situated  in  a  flat,  dreary  country,  14  mile*  K. 
from  Galway :  population,  1487.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  Norman  invasion ;  it  subsequently  gave  the  title  of  b;n 
the  family  of  the  De  Berminghams,  who  built  a  strong  castle  n< 
town ;  of  the  castle  there  are  still  some  remains.  There  are  also 
extant  some  portions  of  a  Dominican  monastery  founded  here  by  one 
of  the  De  Berminghams  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  walls  and  gates 
which  inclosed  the  ancient  town  may  still  be  traced.  At 
returned  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  till 
the  Union,  when  the  borough  was  disfranchised.  It  is  now  a  poor 
desolate  looking  place ;  it  has,  however  some  shore  of  business  in 
consequence  of  the  fairs,  weekly  markets,  and  petty  sessions,  tli 
held  in  it.  liarnu,  population  482,  besides  1009  in  an  auxiliary 
workhouse,  is  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  creek 
of  Galway  Bay,  about  4  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Galway.  The  pier  at 
this  place  U  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  shipping  on  the  coast 
Near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  an  old  castle,  Clarc-Galway,  a 
small  village  on  the  Clare  River,  7  miles  from  Galway  on  the  r. 
Tuam,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Do  Bur- 
ghos,  and  for  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  monastery  founded  in  1'J'JO. 
Clonfert,  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Eyre-Court,  had,  until  lately,  the 
title  of  a  city,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  city,  the  sin 
perhaps  in  the  world,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  vast 
bog,  and  comprises  the  former  palace,  on  ordinary  looking  country 
house ;  the  ex-cathedral,  now  the  parish  church,  a  small  structure  of 
the  12th  century,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon;  a  ruined  church  of 
still  more  ancient  date;  and  a  few  cabins.  The  bishopric,  founded  iu 
the  6th  century,  was  united  iu  1602  to  the  see  of  Kilmacdiiugli,  and 
both  sees  were  annexed  to  those  of  Kill.il",-  :md  Kiltcnora  by  the 
('liur<:h  Temporalities  Act  The  diocese  of  Clunfert  lie*  ilii.lly  in 
Ualway,  but  comprise*  also  parts  of  King's  County  and  Roscouimon. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  5  jn.  b.'iid.m.  - ;  the 
number  of  benefices  is  11.  |  KIU.AI.OK.  |  Ihmmuit,  situated  in  u 
rather  pretty  country  on  the  Dunmore  River,  a  feeder  of  the  • 
contains  a  church  attached  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  tin: 
remains  of  an  old  castle  built  by  the  De  Berminghams,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ehapel,  a  court-hoiwp,  and  mi  infantry  barrack.  It  is  a  post 
and  market-town,  with  880  inhabitants.  /'•. 

post-town,  is  situated  94  miles  S.  by  E.  from  UalliuuHloe,  on  rising 

t  I'liind,  overlooking  a  dreary  waste  of  low  boggy  country,  and  has  a 
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miles  N.  from  Galway,  is  a  market-  and  post-town,  clean  and  tolerably 
neat  in  appearance.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  sessions  house  and  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  handsome  mansion  and  a 
glebe  house,  with  well-wooded  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  Kinvarra,  a 
post-,  market-,  and  sea-port  town,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  country,  at  the 
head  of  Kinvarra  Bay,  12  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Galway,  and  has 
1102  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  the 
importation  of  turf  from  Connemara.  Corn  is  exported  in  small  craft 
from  the  quays.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
the  most  important  public  building.  Menlough,  population  764, 
about  2  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Galway,  is  a  poor  village  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Corrib  River.  In  the  vicinity  is  Menlough  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bart.  A  quarry  of  black  marble  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village.  Oranmore,  a  small  post-town  6 
miles  E.  from  Galway,  population  627,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  an 
inlet  from  Galway  Bay,  and  possesses  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
Situated  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  roads  from  the  county  ol 
Clare  to  Galway  town,  Oranmore  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Turl 
and  sea-weed  manure  are  imported  at  the  quay.  There  are  some 
remains  of  Oran  Castle,  a  structure  erected  by  the  earls  of  Clanricarde 
to  command  the  pass.  The  town  has  a  brisk  retail  trade,  and  some 
share  in  the  fisheries.  Roundstone,  population  471,  besides  845  in 
the  auxiliary  workhouse,  a  village  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo, 
is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Roundatone  Bay,  37  miles  W.  by  N. 
f>.  '  Jalway,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  monastery,  a  National 
,  and  a  small  court-house.  The  harbour  of  Roundstone  affords 
nt  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels.  From  the  pier  the  principal 
exports  are  turf,  sea-weed,  and  corn  to  Galway  and  the  ports  of  Clare. 

Galway  county  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  four 
members,  namely,  two  for  ihe  county  and  two  for  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Galwaj. 

In  December  1851  there  were  133  National  schools  in  operation  in 
the  county,  attended  by  9620  male  and  9495  female  children  ;  there 
are  also  a  much  greater  number  of  other  elementary  schools,  several 
classical  schools,  and,  for  superior  education,  Queen's  College  in 
Galway  town.  Assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  Galway,  where  are 
the  county  prison,  county  infirmary,  and  fever  hospital.  For  civil 
business  the  county  is  divided  into  two  ridings — East  and  West. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  7  places,  and  petty  sessions  in  34. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  assessment.  The 
county  is  in  the  military  district  of  Limerick,  and  there  are  barrack 
stations  at  Loughrea,  Portumna,  Galway,  Gort,  and  Oughterard  :  the 
staff  of  the  county  militia  is  quartered  at  Ballinasloe.  The  constabu- 
lary force  in  1852  consisted  of  738,  including  officers.  Loughrea  is 
head-quarters  for  the  east  riding ;  Galway  town  for  the  west  riding. 
There  are  revenue  police  stations  at  Galway,  Oughterard,  Round- 
stone,  and  Tuam ;  and  there  are  18  coast  guard  stations,  with  a  total 
of  74  men  and  6  officers. 

JIi»lory,  Antiquities.— The  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Burgh. 
and  their  followers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  fixed  them- 
selves chiefly  about  Athenry  and  Galway,  and  maintained  the  adminis- 
tration of  English  law  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the 
Meassination  of  William,  earl  of  Ulster,  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  entire 


descent ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  of  original  Irish 
descent,  and  speak  the  Irish  language. 

Galway  is  very  rich  in  antiquities.  The  remarkable  antiquities  of  the 
Arran  Isles  are  noticed  under  AURAS,  ISLES  OF.  There  are  round 
towers  at  Ballygaddy,  Kilbannon,  Kilmacduagh,  Meelick,  Murrough, 
and  Ardrahan.  Cromlechs  and  stone  circles  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  antiquities  of  the  episcopal  seats  of  Tuam,  Cloufert,  and 
Kilmacduagh  are  contained  within  this  county.  Of  the  numerous 
remains  of  religious  houses  throughout  Galway,  the  ruined  abbey  of 
Kuockmoy  is  the  most  interesting.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  I'lSO 
by  Cathal  O'Connor.  Above  the  tomb  of  the  founder  are  some 
fresco  paintings  of  great  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Irish.  The  raths  or  earthen  fortresses  of  the  old  Irish  and 
the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Normans  are  very  numerous. 

GALWAY,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
sea-port,  a  county  in  itself,  and  the  head  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  in  53°  16'  N.  lat.,  9°  3' 
W.  long.,  distant  130  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  high  sheriff,  recorder,  local  magistrates,  and  a  board 
of  21  commissioners,  elected  triennially ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
20,686,  besides  3009  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Galway  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  26  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  197,465  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  61,397. 

Galway  was  erected  into  a  separate  county  by  charter  of  8th 
James  I.  The  county  of  the  town  embraces  a  tract  of  24,132  acres, 
of  which  628  acres  are  in  the  town.  This  district  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  here  discharges  the  waters  of 
Lough  Corrib  into  the  sea.  The  town  of  Galway  is  built  on  both 
•ides  of  this  river  and  on  two  islands  situated  in  its  channel ;  the  main 
town  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  river. 
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A  fortress  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  town  in  the  year  1124.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  English  in  1180,  Galway  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence  by  the  O'Flahertys,  from  whom  Richard  De  Burgho  took  it 
in  1232;  and  in  1270  the  walling  and  fortification  of  the  town  were 
undertaken  by  the  conquerors.  About  this  time  the  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  present  leading  families  of  Galway  settled  here,  and 
from  the  entry  of  customs  on  the  Pipe  roll,  it  appears  that  the  place 
had  already  become  a  considerable  dep6t  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  town  continued  to  increase  in  mercantile  prosperity  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  final  success  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rians in  1652,  Galway,  after  enduring  a  blockade  of  some  months, 
submitted  to  Sir  Charles  Coote.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  in  1688,  the  inhabitants  declared  for  James  II.  The 
town  surrendered  to  General  Giucell  on  July  26th  1691. 

The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down  since  1779,  and 
the  town  has  extended  on  all  sides  beyond  its  former  limits.  There 
still  remain  some  of  the  antique  residences,  which  are  generally  square 
castellated  buildings,  with  an  interior  court-yard  and  arched  gateway 
opening  on  the  street.  The  whole  of  the  old  part  of  Galway  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  Spanish  town.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges;  the  west  bridge,  built  about  1442,  connects  the  town 
with  Ballymana  Island  and  the  opposite  suburbs.  The  disposition  of 
the  streets  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  very  irregular, 
but  in  the  newly-built  portion  of  the  town  uniformity  and  airiness 
have  been  more  consulted.  The  new  town  is  built  on  a  gently-rising 
eminence  stretching  down  to  the  river  on  the  west  and  to  the  sea  on 
the  south.  On  the  sea  side  a  creek  of  the  bay  forms  a  natural  har- 
bour, which  is  the  site  of  the  docks.  The  floating  docks  occupy  about 
5  acres,  with  water  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  spit  of  laud  which 
separates  this  basin  from  the  river  is  quayed  for  a  distance  of  1300 
feet,  and  terminates  in  a  return  pier.  A  new  canal  passing  through 
the  town  is  to  form  a  communication  between  the  harbour  and 
Lough  Corrib.  There  are  also  two  small  docks  on  the  river  side  of 
the  town.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  is  badly  paved.  The 
outskirts  of  the  town  are  composed  of  hovels  inhabited  by  a  very  poor 
population. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  Claddagh,  an  extensive  suburb  of 
mean  huts  set  down  together  in  narrow  streets,  and  inhabited  by 
fishermen  who  will  not  permit  strangers  to  reside  among  them.  The 
laws  of  their  fishery  and  most  of  their  internal  regulations  are  under 
the  control  of  a  functionary  whom  they  call  their  mayor,  and  elect 
annually.  They  all  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  the  women  still 
retain  much  of  the  Irish  costume. 

The  borough  jail,  erected  in  1810,  is  situated  on  the  upper  of  the 
three  islands  which  the  river  here  forms  ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the 
county  jail,  connected  by  a  bridge,  built  in  1831,  with  the  county 
court  house,  a  handsome  cut  stone  buildiug  with  a  portico  of  four 
Doric  columns,  erected  in  1815.  The  borough  court-house,  or 
'tholsel,'  erected  during  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  is  a  respectable 
edifice  :  the  under  part  forms  an  extensive  piazxa.  Opposite  the 
tholsel  stands  the  collegiate  and  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
founded  in  1320.  It  is  cruciform,  152  feet  long  by  126  feet  in  breadth. 
In  th.-  interior  are  various  monumeuts  of  interest.  Attached  to  tho 
church  is  a  singular  ecclesiastical  body  called  the  Royal  College  of 
Gal  way,  founded  in  1484,  when  Donat  0"  Murray,  the  then  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  sauctioned  by  Pope  Inuocent  VIII.  and  King  Edward  IV., 
erected  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  collegiate  body,  consisting 
of  a  warden  and  eight  vicars  choral.  The  presentation  and  election 
of  the  members  of  the  college  lie  wholly  with  the  Protestant  num- 
bers of  the  corporation.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  chapels, 
3  monasteries,  and  5  nunneries  in  Galway  ;  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  have  each  a  chapel.  The  chief  educational  establishment 
is  the  Queen's  College,  which  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
Nov.  1849.  The  number  of  students  during  session  1852-53  was  154, 
namely, — matriculated,  141;  non-matriculated,  13.  The  building  is 
large  aud  handsome.  Erasmus  Smith's  College,  of  which  the  charter 
is  dated  1669,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  126/.  a  year,  and 
has  several  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  \'U.  a  year  each,  teuable  for 
seven  years,  at  Dublin  University.  There  are  also  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  connected  with  the  monasteries  and  nunneries. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned  there  are  a  county 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  custom  house,  a  Union  workhouse,  and 
extensive  barracks.  The  chief  manufacture  of  Galway  is  that  of  flour, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  addition  to 
numerous  flour-mills  on  the  Corrib  River,  there  are  oat-mills,  malt- 
mills,  and  fulling-miUs,  driven  by  the  same  water-power.  In  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  are  an  extensive  paper-mill,  breweries,  distilleries, 
a  tan-yard,  a  bleach-mill,  and  foundries.  Salmon  and  sea-fishing  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  assizes  for  the  county  and  borough,  and 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  at  Galway.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce regulates  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the  town.  Markets  are 
leld  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and  fairs  on  May  31st,  September 
21st,  and  October  21st. 

On   December    31st   1853   the    number   of   vessels  registered   as 

>elonging  to  the  port  of  Galway  was— 12  under  50  tons,  of  359  tons ; 

and  3  above  50   tons,   amounting  to   502  tons.      The  number  and 

'Onnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1S53  were: — • 

iiwards  141,  tonnage  21,613;  outwards  124,  tonnage  17,499.     The 
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gross)  amount  of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  during    1851 
was  88,7572.  18*  W. 

Oalway  Bay  is  a  noble  (beet  of  water,  and  with  the  harbour  offers 
great  advantage!  for  an  extended  commerce. 

(Hanliraan,  Uitlom of  (Jalicay ;  Ingli«,  Inland;  Frawr,  Handbook 
of  Inland  ;  Thorn,  /ruA  .fUmaiwr.) 

GAMBIA  COLONY,  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  a 
river  in  Western  Africa.  The  source  of  the  Gambia  ha*  not  been 
definitely  ascertained.  According  to  the  moat  reliable  account*  it 
riaea  in  the  country  of  the  FontavJalon,  very  near  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  source  of  the  Rio-Grande,  in  10°  36'  N.  Int.,  11°  18' 
W.  long.,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  river  flows  first 
east  and  then  north  till  it  reaches  13°  22'  N.  lat,  whence  it  turns  and 
flows  south  to  11*  18'  N.  lat,  where,  after  having  flowed  upwards  of 
400  miles,  it  is  less  than  50  miles  from  its  source.  Its  course  is  then 
Kenerally  north-west  as  far  as  14°  30'  N.  lat.,  13°  16'  W.  long.,  whence 
it  flows  westward  with  many  bends  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in 
13*  SO'  N.  lat,  16°  40'  W.  long.  The  Gambia  has  many  affluents, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  most  remarkable  on 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ba  Creek,  the  Neolacaba,  the  Nyarico,  the 
Nicolico,  and  the  Nanijar.  On  the  left  bank  it  receives  the  Pore, 
the  Jelata,  and  the  Eropina,  45  miles  below  which  the  Gambia  throws 
off  a  considerable  branch  named  the  Casamansa,  which  by  numerous 
channels  flows  into  the  St  Domingo.  The  width  between  Cape 
Ste.  Marie  and  the  island  of  Sanguoinar  is  about  20  miles.  The 
width  gradually  diminishes.  For  nearly  400  miles  the  Gambia 
presents  a  fair  water-road  into  the  interior.  Early  in  1851  Governor 
Macdonnell,  at  the  close  of  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  river  Gambia, 
proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  about  160  miles  above  the  Rock  of 
Barraconda,  which  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  450  miles 
above  Bathurst  The  governor's  party  included  Mr.  Bage,  the 
colonial  engineer,  Staff-Surgeon  Kehoe,  and  Lieutenant  Mostyn ;  they 
proceeded  in  open  boats,  accompanied  by  a  canoe.  In  their  progress 
they  observed  few  signs  of  cultivation  or  of  inhabitants  along  the 
banks.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Nyarico  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
called  Jallacoota  waited  upon  the  governor,  soliciting  the  visits  of 
traders  to  their  district  The  influence  of  the  British  has  been 
beneficially  exercised  in  abating  the  violence  of  intestine  strife  among 
the  native  tribes  in  the  interior,  and  cultivating  commercial  inter- 
course, thereby  promoting  agricultural  industry,  and  fostering 
conciliatory  feelings  amongst  the  tribes.  By  the  exertions  of 
Governor  Macdonnell  and  Staff-Surgeon  Kehoe  vaccination  has  been 
brought  into  very  extensive  adoption  among  the  native  tribes  on  the 
Gambia. 

The  English  have  trading  establishments  at  intervals  along  both 
banks  of  this  river  for  many  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  of 
the  establishments  are  included  under  the  title  of  the  Gambia 
Colony.  The  colonial  revenue  for  1851  was  84142.  The  exports  from 
the  Gambia  are  African  teak,  ship-timbers,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  hides, 
gold,  palm-oil,  gum-arabic,  and  bees-wax.  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  1851  amounted  to  186,4042.,  of  the  imports  to  107,0112.  In  1852 
the  exports  amounted  to  217,8562.,  the  imports  to  110,1742.  The 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  colony  during  1852  was  258, 
tonnage  29,274,  of  which  81  ships  of  5307  tons  were  British.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outwards  during  1852  were  : — 
Ships  260,  tonnage  30,188,  of  which  30  ships  of  4994  tons  were 
British.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Bathurst  on  December  31st  1853  were: — Under  50  tons 
49  vessels,  tonnage  923  ;  above  50  tons  14  vessels,  tonnage  1270.  Of 
the  amount  of  exports  for  1851  (186,4042.)  the  article  of  ground-nuts 
alone  furnished  1 33,1332.  value.  The  quantity  of  ground-nuts  raised 
by  agricultural  labour  in  the  countries  immediately  bordering  on  the 
Gambia  River  and  exported  from  Bathurst  has  risen  from  47  tons 
in  1835  to  11,094  tons  in  1851.  The  ground-nuts  are  chiefly  exported 
to  France.  The  increased  demand  for  this  produce  has  tended  to 
encourage  settled  and  industrious  habits  among  the  native  African 
population,  many  of  whom  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
interior  and  hire  from  the  chiefs  whose  lands  lie  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia  such  small  portions  of  ground  as  their  circumstances 
allow  them  to  cultivate.  After  the  produce  of  two  or  three  yean 
has  enabled  them  to  purchase  supplies  of  European  goods,  they 
usually  make  up  parties  of  from  20  to  100  strong  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  interior.  These  migratory  labourers  are  called 
'  tilliebunkas,'  or  men  from  the  east  The  principal  establishments 
of  the  Gambia  Colony  are  at  fiathunt,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  the  produce  of  the  country  is  shipped 
for  England,  and  at  Mac  Carthy's  Island.  A  colonial  steamer  has 
been  stationed  at  Bathurst  for  some  years,  and  has  been  of  consider- 
able benefit  in  facilitating  communication  with  Mao  Carthy's  Island 
and  with  the  trading  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  The 
land  and  sea  breezes  blow  regularly  over  St  Mary  Island  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  surface  is  a  low  plain,  with  a 
slight  descent  on  the  north  and  east  towards  the  centre,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  is  much  inundated.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  a  very 
small  admixture  of  loam.  In  the  shade  the  thermometer  does  not 
rise  above  90*.  Water  is  scarce  and  not  of  good  quality.  Bathurst 
town  does  not  stand  more  than  12  or  14  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
Many  good  and  substantial  government  and  public  buildings  have 


been  erected,  as  well  as  numerous  handsome  and  convenient  ware- 
bouses  and  dwellings ;  the  remainder  of  the  houses  are  rude  African 
IniU.  The  European  residents  average  only  about  50,  but  the  number 
nf  Kuropean  and  American  sailors  and  other*  visiting  Bathurst  every 
year  is  little  short  of  1200.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
capable  of  accommodating  600  persons,  but  no  suitable  place  of  worship 
for  Protestants.  The  circumstances  of  the  colony  having  been  some- 
what prosperous  of  late  years  several  improvements  are  being  effected. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned — the  placing  of  a  light-ship  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  the  sinking  of  wells  in  Bathurst  for  the  use  of 
the  shipping ;  the  erection  of  a  public  hospital,  a  market,  a  wharf,  a 
church,  a  court-house,  and  public  offices  at  Bathurst ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  the  close  of  1850  a 
piece  of  ground  in  a  very  healthy  spot,  about  8  miles  from  Bathurst, 
was  obtained  from  the  King  of  Combo.  The  ground  is  about 
24  miles  in  length,  and  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
an  elevation  above  the  sea  varying  from  50  to  90  feet  It  is  situated 
near  Cape  St  Mary,  and  being  intended  to  be  built  upon  by  merchants 
and  others,  residents  of  Bathurst,  it  has  been  called  Clifton. 

The  population  of  Gambia  Colony,  according  to  the  census  taken 
March  31st  1851  was  5693,  as  follows,  namely  :— 


•Whit«. 
Main.         Femaln. 


Inland  of  St.  Mary  . 
Mao  Carthy'i  Inland 
Barn  Point  .  .  . 
Cape  St.  Mary  .  , 


167 
8 

1 
1 


Total     ...     177 
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Coloured  population. 
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131  74 

36  18 


Of  the  total  population  82  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture, 
330  in  manufactures,  and  278  in  commerce. 

Mac  Carthy's  Island,  the  Janjan  Bure  of  the  natives,  has  an  area 
of  about  3  square  miles,  and  is  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer,  following  iU  windings,  in  a  populous  district,  60  miles  below 
the  falls  of  Barracundo,  up  to  which  spot  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  50  tons  burden.  Fort  George,  on  the  island,  is  in  13°  33' 
N.  lat,  14°  45'  W.  long.  Like  St  Mary  Island,  it  is  but  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  both  are  in  a  great  measure  covered 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season.  Tropical  remittent  fever  occurs 
at  both  places,  but  with  most  intensity  at  Mac  Carthy's  Island.  Mao 
Carthy's  Island  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  in  the  dry  season 
becomes  a  mass  of  burnt  clay.  The  thermometer  frequently  rises  to 
106°  or  108°  in  the  shade. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  schools  at  Bathurst,  at  Mac  Carthy's 
Island,  and  at  Barra,  opposite  Bathurst ;  the  total  number  of  scholars 
is  about  600.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  school  at  Bathurst  under 
the  care  of  several  Sisters  of  Charity. 

GANDERSHEIM.     [BRUNSWICK.] 

GANDICOTTA.    [CUDDAPAH.] 

GANGES.    [HINDUSTAN.] 

GANNAT.    [ALLIER.] 

GAP.    [ALPES,  HAUTES.] 

GARD,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  Is  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Ardoche,  E.  by  Vaucluse  and  Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Hcrault, 
Aveyron,  and  Lozere.  The  form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  its 
greatest  length  is,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  about  76  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  about  70  miles. 
The  area  is  2250  square  miles.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
1851,  was  408,163,  or  181-4  to  a  square  mile,  being  6'81  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  According  to  the 
census  of  1841,  the  population  of  the  department  was  376,00:!.  A 
large  number  of  the  population  are  Calvinuta,  who  have  consistorial 
churches  at  Alais,  St-Ambrois  ,  Veze'nobres,  St-Jean-du-Gard,  Anduce, 
Uses,  St-Chaptes,  Ntmes,  Vauvert,  Aiguos-Vives,  Calvisson,  Le-Vigan, 
Sommieres,  Valleraugue,  St-Hippolite,  Snuve,  and  La-Salle;  and 
above  70  meeting-houses  in  other  localities  of  the  department 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communication*. — The  north-western  port 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  branches  of  the  Ccvennes,  of 
which  the  principal  ridge  is  for  the  most  part  without  the  boundary 
of  the  department  From  this  part  the  face  of  the  country  gradually 
declines  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direction  the  principal  rivers  flow 
to  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  coast  and  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Rhone  are  lined  with  marshy  lakes  of  considerable  size. 

The  principal  rivers  are — the  Rhone,  which  bounds  the  department 
on  the  east,  and  its  feeders  the  Ardbche,  which  has  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  along  the  northern  boundary  [AHOECUCl;  and  the  Cose, 
which  flowing  from  the  Cevennes,  in  the  most  northern  angle  of  the 
department,  runs  south-east  into  the  Rhone  below  Bagnola,  after  a 
course  of  65  miles.  The  feeders  of  the  Ceze  are  the  Lucch,  the  Auzonet, 
the  Aiguillon,  and  the  Tave.  The  Gard,  or  Gardon,  which  gives  name  to 
the  department  and  drains  its  central  districts,  falls  into  the  Rhone  a 
little  above  Beaucaire,  after  a  course  in  a  general  south-east  direction  of 
about  70  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  streams  which  rise 
in  the  CoVennes  in  the  department  of  Lozcre,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Gardon-d' Alais,  Gardon-d'Anduze,  and  Gardon-de-Mialet. 
All  the  rivers  mentioned  as  flowing  from  the  Ccvennes  are  subject  to 
inundations,  which  sometimes  cause  great  ravages.  The  Vidourle  flows 
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south  from  its  source  near  Le-Vigan,  forming  below  Sommifcres  the 
western  boundary,  into  the  shore-lake  of  Mauguio,  in  the  adjacent 
department  of  Hdrault.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  from  48  to 
SO  miles.  The  Vistre,  which  flows  near  Nlmes,  and  the  Rhosny,  which 
passes  Aymargues,  unite  and  serve  as  feeders  to  the  Radelle  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Beaucaire  Canal  with  the  Canal-des-Etangs.  The 
Herault  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  the  Dourbie,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tarn,  have  their  sources  and  part  of  their  course  in  the 
department.  Of  these  rivers  only  the  Rhone  and  the  Ardeche  are 
navigable. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  a  navigable  canal  from  the  Rhone 
at  Beaucaire  to  Aiguesmortes,  the  principal  town  in  the  south  of  the 
department,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Grande-Robine  Canal  and  the  Grau  (a  harbour  formed  by  dykes 
running  into  the  sea) ;  and  by  the  Radelle  Canal  with  the  Canal-des- 
Etangs,  which  last  joins  the  Canal-du-Midi  at  Cette.  There  is  ano- 
ther branch-canal,  that  of  Bourgidou,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  canal 
of  Sylvercal  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  most  western  branch  of 
the  Rhdne  is  facilitated.  The  length  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
department  is  above  50  miles.  The  department  is  crossed  by  10 
national,  28  departmental,  and  21  parish  roads.  It  is  also  crossed  by 
three  railroads  :  one  from  the  coal  mines  of  Grand'Combe  through 
Alais  to  N!mes  ;  another  from  Nlmes  through  Beaucaire  to  Marseille ; 
ami  a  third  from  Nlmes  to  Cette  through  Montpellier. 

•  logical  Character  and  Mineral  Products. — The  department  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  oolitic  and  other  strata  that  lie  between  the 
cretateous  group  and  the  new  red-sandstone.  In  the  south-east  of  the 
department  the  rocks  of  the  supercretaceous  group  occur.  The 
prin.itive  rocks  which  form  the  crest  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
CeVennes  appear  in  this  department.  Important  iron,  coal,  and  silver- 
lead  mines  are  worked.  Silver,  copper,  and  calamine  are  found ;  but 
the  working  or  the  mines  has  been  abandoned.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
manganese,  kaolin,  antimony,  fullers'  and  potters'  clay,  gypsum, 
building  stone,  &c.,  are  also  found.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
various  places,  and  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  the  salt  marshes 
that  line  the  coast.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Ceze  and 
the  Gardon. 

Climate. — The  air  in  this  department  is  commonly  mild ;  but  in 
.Mil  i  i-li  and  April  considerable  changes  of  temperature  are  experienced 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  June,  July,  and  August  the  heat  is 
very  great,  the  maximum  in  the  shade  being  99°  5'  Fahrenheit.  The 
department  is  scourged  by  the  wind  called  Mistral  [BOUCHES-DU- 
RHONE],  and,  when  this  does  not  blow,  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  autumn  is  usually  dry  and  cool.  The  greatest 
cold  is  commonly  at  the  end  of  December. 

Products. — The  surface  contains  1,440,348  acres  :  of  this  area  about 
3f  0,000  acres  are  arable;  176,207  under  vineyards;  20,711  are  meadow 
land;  152,988  are  under  plantations  of  the  mulberry,  olive,  &c. ; 
266,078  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  390,584  with  heaths  and 
moors ;  and  37.391  with  canals,  pools,  and  marshes.  The  sheltered  sides 
of  the  hills  and  the  plains  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  almond.  The  arable  land  is  contained 
chiefly  in  the  valleys.  The  produce  of  the  department  in  grain  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption  ;  but  what  wheat  is  grown  is  of 
superior  quality.  Besides  wheat,  the  other  grains  cultivated  are  oats, 
rye,  barley,  maize,  millet,  and  buckwheat,  of  which  the  total  annual 
produce  does  not  exceed  51 5,625  quarters.  Lentils,  peas,  and  potatoes 
are  grown  ;  of  chestnuts  immense  quantities  of  excellent  quality  are 
produced  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cevennes.  The  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated  all  through  the  department,  which  yields  annually 
26,400,000  gallons  of  excellent  red  and  white  wine,  one-fourth  of 
which  is  consumed  at  home,  one-sixth  is  distilled  into  brandy,  and 
the  remainder  is  exported  through  Cette,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  the  poorer  wines  of  more  northern  departments.  Some 
muscadel  wine  is  grown  in  the  vineyards  of  St.-Gilles.  The  olive,  too, 
is  carefully  cultivated  in  sheltered  spots  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills  ;  the  oil  of  the  department  is  in  high  repute.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  white  mulberry,  which  here  becomes  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree,  is  very  extensive ;  the  number  growing  in  1835  amounted  to 
5,709,466,  and  it  has  been  greatly  increased  since  then.  These  trees 
(ire  grown  almost  exclusively  for  their  leaves,  which  are  the  favourite 
food  of  silkworms  :  the  leaves  are  also  given  to  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  prefer  them  to  almost  every  other  food.  Cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  &c.,  are  abundantly  produced.  Indeed 
the  chief  agricultural  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  its  wines, 
oil,  silk,  and  delicious  fruits.  Medicinal  herbs,  madder,  and  other 
dye  stuffs,  are  grown. 

Only  a  small  number  of  oxen  are  reared :  but  sheep  are  numerous, 
and  their  wool  is  very  fine.  The  horses  are  small,  but  vigorous  and 
lively.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  foxes,  otters,  beavers, 
eagles,  vultures,  wild  ducks,  ortolans,  red  partridges,  storks,  bustards, 
&c. ;  the  ponds  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

Manufacturei,  <kc. — The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are 
varied  and  important.  The  principal  are  silk  textures  of  all  kinds, 
the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Nlmes ;  cashmere  shawls,  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Tibet  wool,  silk,  and  cotton ;  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  of  every 
description ;  table-covers,  carpets,  &c.  ;  woollen  cloth,  swanskins, 
blankets,  shoe  and  glove  leather ;  silk  hats ;  ribands  and  gloves  • 
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].  Nimes     .         .         . 
2.  Alais            .         .     . 
3.  Uzes 
4.  Le-Vigan    .         .     . 

11 
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73 
97 
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90,011 
67,249 
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38 

347 

408,163 

iron,  steam  machinery,  wine  casks ;  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks  ;  glass, 
paper,  cards ;  nails,  plaster,  and  lime ;  cotton  and  woollen  yarn ;  salt, 
&c.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  in  recent  times  become  of  consider- 
able importance  in  this  department.  Nlmes  is  the  centre  of  this  manu- 
facture also.  In  Sommi&res  and  the  country  about  it  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  firmly  established.  Leather  is  an  important  product  of 
Nlmes,  Beaucaire,  Uzes,  Bagnols,  Sommieres,  Alais,  St.-Hippolite,  and 
Le-Vigan.  The  commerce  of  the  department  consists  of  the  various 
products  already  mentioned.  About  100  fairs  are  held  annually. 
The  number  of  wind-mills  and  water-mills  amounts  to  754 ;  irou 
forges  and  furnaces  to  135;  factories  and  workshops,  of  different 
kinds,  to  526. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
capital  is  NtMES  or  NISMES.  The  other  towns  are  here  named,  the 
population  in  every  case  being  that  of  the  commune.  Aiguesmorles, 
situated  in  an  unhealthy  spot  among  stagnant  marshes,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  canals  before  mentioned,  presents  the  most  perfect 
specimen  extant  of  a  feudal  fortification.  The  walls,  towers,  gates, 
and  ramparts  are  said  to  have  been  erected  after  the  model  of  Damietta 
in  Egypt  by  St.  Louis,  who  twice  embarked  here  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  fosse  has  been  filled  up.  The  population  is  now  only  3393.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  straight ;  within  the  walls  there  are  large  spaces, 
once  covered  with  houses,  which  are  now  cultivated  as  fields  and 
gardens.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — the  Tour-de-Constance, 
opposite  the  citadel  and  outside  the  walls,  which  served  as  a  prison 
for  the  Protestants  taken  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; 
the  Tour-des-Bourguignons,  a  tower  in  which  the  Burgundians,  slain 
in  defence  of  the  town  in  January  1421,  were  thrown  between  layers 
of  salt  to  prevent  the  danger  of  miasma  from  their  putrefaction ;  and 
the  gate-tower,  called  La-Carbonniere,  to  the  north  of  tho  town. 
Soda,  fish,  and  salt,  which  is  made  at  the  great  salt-pans  of  Peccais,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  65  feet  high  on  the  north-west  mole  of  the  Grau,  which 
forms  the  harbour  of  Aiguesmortes.  Aramon,  prettily  situated  in  a 
fine  olive  and  fruit  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to  the 
east  of  Nlmes,  has  2751  inhabitants.  BEAUCAIRE  has  been  noticed  in 
a  separate  article.  JZellegarde,  on  the  Nimes  and  Beaucaire  railway, 
has  1796  inhabitants.  Calvisson,  a  small  town  in  a  rich  wine  district, 
has  important  brandy  distilleries,  and  2660  inhabitants.  A  good  deal 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  made  here,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  a  delicious 
claret.  St.-Gillet,  12  miles  S.  from  Nlmes,  stands  on  the  slope  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  canal  from  Beaucaire  to  Aiguesmortes,  and 
has  5635  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  church 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Gilles,  which  dates  from  the  10th  century. 
St.-Gilles  gives  name  to  the  fine  strong  red  wines  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  well  fitted  for  exportation.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
place  is  in  these  wines,  and  in  brandy  and  spirits  distilled  in  the 
town.  Marguerites,  situated  in  a  rich  vine  district,  on  the  Vistre  :.nd 
the  Nlmes  and  Beaucaire  railroad,  has  1886  inhabitants.  Sommierei, 
14  miles  W.  from  Nlmes,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vidourle, 
has  important  manufactures  of  woollens,  swanskins,  blankets,  woollen 
thread,  brandy,  and  leather,  besides  a  good  trade  in  wine,  wool,  &c. 
There  are  also  several  fulling-mills  in  the  town,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3697.  Vauvert,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Nlmes,  has  4175  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  silk,  hosiery,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
saltpetre. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  ALAIS,  which  has 
been  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  St.-Ambroix,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Alais,  stands  among  the  CeVennes  Mountains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ceze,  and  has  iron-smelting  furnaces,  zinc-foundries,  a  silk-fac- 
tory driven  by  steam  machinery,  and  3148  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
raw  silk,  olives,  chestnuts,  mulberry-trees,  wine,  and  coal,  which  is 
mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  Anduze,  W.  of  Alais,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gardon-d' Anduze,  between  precipitous  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  hills  covered  with  vines  and  olives  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
ill-built  place,  but  the  environs  present  some  enchanting  scenery. 
The  terrace,  which  serves  as  a  dyke  against  the  inundations  of  the 
Gardon,  and  from  the  middle  of  which  springs  a  cut  stone  bridge 
across  the  river,  deserves  mention.  The  population  amounts  to  5238, 
who  manufacture  silk,  hosiery,  silk  hats,  cloth,  pottery,  glue,  and 
leather ;  and  trade  in  cattle,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  corn,  &c.  Sarjac 
is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department,  at  the  foot 
of  the  CeVennes,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Alais,  and  has  2319  inhabitants. 
Gfnolhac,  high  up  among  the  CeVennes  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  has  1586  inhabitants.  St.-Jean-du-Qard,  a  few  miles 
N.W.  of  Anduze,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gardon-d' Anduze,  and 
has  4192  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  disfiguring  the  scenery 
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thai  surround*  it,  but  it  has  important  silk  factories,  breweries,  and 
Un-yanU.  A  manganese  mine  i«  worked  near  it  VfshuAm,  a  sta- 
tioo  on  the  Nlme*  and  Alais  railroad,  ha*  silk-reeling  ectabliahmenU, 
and  1006  inhabitant*. 

3.  Of  the  third  arrondis*ement  the  chief  town,  Utit,  itandi  12  mile* 
N.  from  Ntmea,  among  the  mountain*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auson, 
a  feeder  of  the  Oard,  and  ha*  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
and  6413  inhabitanU  in  the  commune.  It  i*  built  on  a  hill,  from  the 
ba*e  of  which  ipring*  the  fountain  of  Eure,  or  Aura,  the  water*  of 
which  wtre  (in  Roman  time*)  conducted  to  N'lmen  by  an  aqueduct 
The  mo*t  important  building*  are— the  court-house  ;  the  old  caitle 
of  the  duke*  of  Use*,  which  U  fortified,  and  greatly  resembles  the 
famous  Bastille  of  Pan* ;  and  the  former  cathedral.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  mulberry  for 
the  production  of  ailk,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  hosiery,  coarse 
woollen*,  leather,  and  paper.  The  town  trade*  also  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  cattle,  raw  silk,  Ac.  Ragnolt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cexe,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  wines,  is  an  ill-built  place  with 
narrow  street*  and  4900  inhabitant*.  There  is  a  pretty  square  orna- 
mented with  two  fountains  ;  the  college  buildings,  the  hospital,  and 
the  canal  that  draws  off  the  waters  of  the  Ceze  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  deserve  mention.  Coarse  cloth,  serge,  thrown  silk,  cards, 
brandy,  and  leather  are  manufactured.  Pont-St.-Eiprit,  well  situated 
for  trade  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  an  ill-built  town,  con- 
sisting of  narrow  irregular  streets,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  The 
population  amount*  to  5239,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  provisions.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  was  anciently  called  St-Savournin.  It  took  its  present 
name  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhone  here,  and  which  Una 
rousted  the  impetuosity  of  that  river  since  1309,  the  year  in  which  it 
was  completed.  It  consists  of  19  large  and  4  smaller  arches;  the 
expense*  of  its  erection  were  defrayed  from  the  offering*  given  in  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Qhost  (Saint  Esprit),  whence  the  name. 
JtemotUitu,  a  small  place  of  1370  inhabitants,  is  situated  near  that 
portion  of  the  magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  now  called  Pont-du-Oard. 
This  aqueduct,  which  was  constructed  to  convey  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  Eure  to  the  city  of  Nemauaus  (Nlmes),  spans  a  narrow 
gorge  between  two  arid  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Gard.  It  consists  of 
three  arcades  built  one  over  the  other,  656  feet  long  and  173  feet  high 
above  the  low-water  mark  of  the  river.  The  lower  arcade  consists  of 
6  arches,  through  one  of  which  the  Gard  flows ;  the  second  is  com- 
posed of  11  arche* ;  and  the  third,  which  supports  the  channel  of  the 
aqueduct,  of  35  arches.  The  whole  structure,  with  the  exception  of 
the  channel,  which  ia  6J  feet  broad  and  the  same  in  depth,  is  built  of 
large  cut  stones  without  cement  Between  the  Pont-du-Gard  and 
Nlme*  there  i*  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  more  than  7  miles  long, 
which,  being  under  ground,  is  still  in  perfect  repair.  Arrived  at 
Xemausus,  the  waters  were  conducted  by  three  branch  aqueducts  to 
the  amphitheatre,  to  the  public  fountains,  and  to  the  supply  of  private 
houses.  Several  country  house*  also  were  supplied  by  conduits  with 
water  from  the  main  trunk.  Soquemaure,  a  town  of  4471  inhabitants, 
stand*  in  a  rich  wine  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which 
is  here  passed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  It  has  silk-reeling  factories, 
brandy  distilleries,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  a  great  manufacture  of 
wine-cask*,  of  which  20,000  are  made  annually.  The  trade  of  the 
place  consist*  of  the  Rhone  wines,  brandy,  horse*,  and  cattle.  Villr- 
•tinn  la-Avignon  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Illume, 
opposite  Avignon,  of  which  it  may  be  called  a  suburb,  and  to  which 
it  was  formerly  joined  by  a  famous  bridge.  [AVIGNON.]  The  most 
remarkable  structures  are — the  former  abbey  of  St-Audn?,  now  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house ;  the  former  Carthusian  monastery ;  the 
church,  which  contains  amongst  other  monument*  the  tomb  of  the 
Prince  deConti;  and  the  public  library.  The  population  is  3671, 
who  manufacture  silk,  linen,  saltpetre,  ropes,  tiles,  and  lime. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Le-Viyan,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ce'vennes,  40  miles  W.  from 
Mime*,  and  ba*  a  tribunal  of  fint  instance,  a  college,  and  4945  inhabit- 
ant*, who  manufacture  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  white  and  shoe  leather, 
and  cotton-yarn.  It  i*  well  built,  and  i*  considered  to  be  the  prettiest 
and  most  salubrious  town  in  the  Ce'vennes.  In  the  principal  square 
there  U  a  monument  erected  to  the  heroic  D'Aatas,  a  native  of  Vigan, 
who  saved  the  French  army  near  Oeldern  in  1760  from  a  night  sur- 
prise, at  the  cost  of  hi*  life.  St.-Uipi*lili-<lu-l'ort,  east  of  Vigan,  on 
the  Viduurle,  i*  a  modern  town,  which  take*  it*  origin  from  a  fortress 
•noted  her*  in  the  ICth  century.  It  i*  traversed  by  a  canal  which 
supplies  several  fountain*  and  turn*  a  great  number  of  mill*.  The 
town  U  well  built,  ba*  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  5297  inhabitanU, 
who  manufacture  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  woollen  stuffs,  glue,  and 
leather.  Quutac,  farther  down  the  Vidourle,  is  a  small  place  with 
1590  inhabitant*.  La-SaUe,  a  long  straggling  village  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Gardon-d'Andnze,  has  2354  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hosiery, 
silk,  yarn,  and  leather.  .Sam*,  a  small  place  on  the  Vidourle,  between 
QIUSMC  and  St-HippoliU,  bm*  2608  inhabitanU.  N.-ar  it  are  the 
bot-*prings  of  Kunsange.  Stuntnt,  8  mile*  from  Vigan,  ha*  2978 
inhahitauU  and  some  cotton  manufacture*.  Valltrawjut,  a  prosper- 
ous little  town,  with  a  population  of  8853,  is  situated  10  mile*  N. 
from  Vigan,  in  an  excellent  mulberry  district  A  great  deal  of  ailk 
of  the  be*t  quality  i*  produced  ban. 


The  department  form*  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Nlmes,  ia  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  University  Academy  of 
N't  men,  and  belongs  to  the  10th  Military  Division,  of  which  Mont- 
pellier  is  head-quarters.  There  is  a  diocesan  seminary  in  Nlmes, 
and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  ichool  in  Beaucaire.  Besides  a  univer- 
sity Nlmes  has  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  in  which  the  ancient 
language*,  mathematics,  and  the  physical  science*  are  taught  Com 
munal  college*,  or  secondary  schools,  are  established  in  Beancaire, 
Alain,  Uzes,  and  Le-Vigan.  The  department  returns  three  members 
to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  Empire. 

(DictioMMirc  de  la  f 'ranee ;  .^iMutii/ue  dt  la  France;  Official 
Paper  i.) 

GARD  A,  LAGO  DI,  the  ancient  Benactu,  the  largest  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  is  in  Austrian  Italy,  between  the  province  of  Breccia  on  the 
west  and  that  of  Verona  on  the  east ;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces  traverses  the  lake  in  iU  length.  IU  south  coast  belong*  to 
the  province  of  Mantua.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  enters 
the  territory  of  Trent  in  the  Tyrol  IU  length,  from  north  by  east 
to  south  by  west,  is  32  mile* ;  and  iU  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in 
iU  southern  part,  is  above  13  miles,  but  it  i*  much  narrower  towards 
the  north.  From  iU  position  it  i*  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  north 
winds  from  the  Alps,  which  agitate  iU  waters  like  a  troubled  sea — 
a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Virgil  ('  Georg.,'  it  160). 
IU  greatest  depth  is  about  950  feet.  It  receives  at  iU  northern 
extremity  the  river  Sarca,  which  rise*  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
numerous  other  streams  on  iU  east  and  west  banks.  The  Mincio 
issuing  from  iU  south-east  extremity  passes  the  fortress  of  Peschiera. 
Two  ridges  of  mountains  run  parallel  to  its  east  and  west  banks ; 
that  on  the  east  is  more  rugged  and  nearer  to  the  coast,  but  the 
western  ridge  leaves  a  fine  and  fertile  strip  of  land  between  it  and 
the  shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Riviera  di  Sal6.  The  south 
coast  of  the  lake  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy ;  and  on 
this  side  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Sertnione,  the  aucient  Sirmio, 
projects  into  its  waters.  On  this  peninsula  was  the  paternal  residence 
of  the  poet  Catullus.  The  waters  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  are  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  and  abound  with  fish.  On  the  melting  of  the  snow  iu 
spring  iU  level,  which  is  230  feet  above  the  sea,  is  raised  about  5  feet. 
Some  account  of  the  territory  along  the  banks  of  this  lake,  the 
scenery  of  which  has  been  praised  by  Catullus,  Dante,  and  other  poets, 
is  given  under  the  heads  BRESCIA  and  VERONA,  THE  PROVINCES  or. 
Steam-boats  ply  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  between  Desenzano  on  iU 
south  coast  and  Riva  at  iU  north  extremity,  in  the  Tyrol  The  lake 
has  some  small  islands  near  its  west  coast,  the  largest  of  which  in 
called  Lecchi,  from  the  name  of  the  family  to  which  it  belouga  :  this 
islet  is  little  more  than  one  mile  in  circumference.  The  town  of  Garda, 
from  which  the  lake  is  now  named,  appears  from  inscriptions  found 
there  to  have  been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  iU  ancient  name  is 
unknown.  From  an  inscription  found  iu  the  village  of  San  Vigilio, 
ou  the  east  shore,  it  appears  that  Benacus  was  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  lake,  the  Pater  Benacus  of  Virgil  Several  inscriptions 
have  been  found  also  at  Toscolano,  on  the  west  shore,  in  which  the 
name  Benacenses  occurs ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  place  there 
was  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the 
Benacenses  or  people  of  the  lake  side. 

GARDANNE.     [BoucuKS-DU-Rn6NB.] 

GARFAGNA'NA  is  a  highland  district  of  the  northern  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  the  states  of  Tuscany,  Genoa,  and  Modena,  includ- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Upper  Serchio  above  iU  junction  with  the  Lima. 
The  valley  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Serchio  in  a  south-east 
direction  for  about  24  miles  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  lofty  group  called  Alpe  Apuana,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Serchio  from  that  of  the  Magra,  and  also  from  the  maritime 
districU  of  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Pietrasanta.  The  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Alpe  Apuana,  called  Pisaniuo  and  Piczo  d'Ucoello, 
are  between  6000  and  7000  feet  high.  The  climate  of  Garfagnana  is 
cold  and  foggy,  and  exposed  to  boisterous  winds  from  the  mountains. 
The  lowlands  of  the  valley  produce  some  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
in  some  sheltered  and  favoured  spots  the  olive  and  mulberry ;  but  tin- 
main  resource  of  the  people  is  their  pastures  and  their  foreiU  of 
chestnut-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  to  them  a  substitute  for  bread. 
They  export  some  silk,  cheese,  undressed  skins,  chestnut*,  wool,  and 
timber.  There  are  al*o  iron  and  coal-mine*.  The  Garfagnana  contains 
67  parishes,  and  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  six  juris 
dicti.ni-,  three  of  which  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Modena,  two  to  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  and  one  to  Tuscany.  The  principal  towns  are — 
Ciutclnuoru,  with  2700  inhabitants,  and  some  good  buildings,  being 
the  residence  of  the  Modenese  governor ;  it  ha*  a  college,  an  hospital, 
and  a  moute  di  pieth.  The  poet  Arioeto  was  at  one  time  governor 
of  this  place,  of  which  he  give*  a  curious  account  Oalltcano,  with 
about  1000  inhabitanU,  the  head  place  of  the  district,  belonging  to 
Lucca,  liarga,  with  2500  inhabitants,  head  town  of  the  district, 
belonging  to  Tuscany. 

GARONNE,  the  ancient  Garumna,  a  river  in  the  aouth  of  France, 
rise*  in  the  Val-d'Aran,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Maladetta,  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  and  enters  France  at  a  place  called  Pont-du-Roi,  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Goronne.  From  this  point  it  runs  north 
part  St.-Beat  to  Montrejeau,  where  it  i*  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  Neste ;  its  course  is  then  easterly  a*  far  as  St-Martory,  where  tho 
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Salat  enters  it  on  the  right  bank.  Hence  turning  north-east  it  passes 
Cazeres,  where  it  becomes  navigable ;  between  this  place  and  Toulouse 
it  receives  the  Louge  on  the  left  bank ;  the  Volp,  the  Arize,  and  the 
Ariege  on  the  right.  At  Toulouse  it  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Midi, 
and  turns  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  generally  to  its 
mouth,  passing  Verdun,  Agen,  St.-Macaire,  and  Bordeaux,  a  few  miles 
below  which,  at  Bec-d'Ambes,  it  enters  the  sestuary  of  the  Gironde. 
Its  principal  feeders  below  Toulouse  are  the  Giron,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot, 
and  the  Dropt  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Save,  the  Gimone,  the  Gers, 
the  Baise,  the  Avance,  and  the  Ciron  on  the  left. 

The  length  of  the  Garonne  is  about  352  miles,  of  which  202  are 
navigable,  but  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  above  Toulouse.  The 
river  communicates  either  directly  or  by  its  navigable  feeders  with 
twelve  departments,  the  total  river  navigation  of  its  basin  being  about 
1000  miles.  The  tide  ascends  to  St.-Macaire,  about  25  miles  above 
Bordeaux,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  go  up  as  far  as  the  latter 
town.  [BORDEAUX.]  By  this  river  and  the  Canal-du-Midi  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  E.  by  the 
CeVennes,  N.  by  the  Auvergne  Mountains  and  their  western  offshoots, 
and  W.  by  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde.  Its  greatest  length  from  S.  W.  to  N.E.  is  about  200  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  the  same  ;  in  its  lower  part  however  the  basin 
(including  therein  the  Gironde)  does  not  exceed  25  miles  in  width. 
The  valley  of  this  river  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  products 
in  corn  and  wine,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

The  Kstuary  of  the  Gironde,  which  probably  derives  its  name  from 
Gamnda,  &  name  of  the  Garumna,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Sym- 
ua  to  Ausonius,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogne ;  it  runs  north-west,  and  connects  those  rivers  with  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  From  Bec-d'Ambes  to  its  mouth  the  channel  of  the 
Gironde  presents  a  succession  of  islets  and  banks,  which  nearly  divide 
it  into  two  equal  branches,  and  render  the  navigation  somewhat  intri- 
cate. Its  length  is  about  40  miles ;  its  breadth  at  Bec-d'Ambes  is 
about  a  mile  and  three-quarters ;  its  greatest  width  is  7  miles ;  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  breadth  is  scarcely  3  miles.  Its 
shores  below  Blaye  are  uninviting,  and  present  to  view  only  bare  rocks 
and  dreary  heaths.  This  sestuary  is  subject  to  the  mascaret,  or  bore. 
[BORE.]  The  crest  of  the  bore  rises  from  13  to  16  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river ;  and  this  great  mass  of  water,  moving  along  with 
impetuous  velocity,  often  causes  serious  damage  to  vessels  exposed  to 
its  violence,  not  only  in  the  Gironde,  but  also  in  the  Dordogne,  which 
river  it  ascends  for  about  20  miles.  [DORDOGNE.] 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

GARONNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  derives 
its  name  from  the  river  Garonne,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  the  department.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne ;  E.  by  those  of  Tarn,  Aude,  and  Ariege ;  S.  by 
Spain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pyrenees ;  and  W.  by  the 
departments  of  Hautes-Pyre'ne'es  and  Gers.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  is  about  100  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  63  miles.  It  is  comprehended  between 
42°  39'  and  43"  54'  N.  lat.,  0°  26'  and  2°  1'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  2431 
square  miles.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1851  was  480,794, 
giving  197'77  to  a  square  mile,  or  23'19  above  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  population  in  1841  amounted  to 
468,153. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications.  —  The  south  of  the 
department  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  including  part  of  the 
crest  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peaks  of  which 
rise  in  this  department,  or  just  close  to  it,  from  9000  to  11,742 
feet  high.  The  last  number  expresses  the  height  of  Mont  Maladetta, 
from  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  which  the  Garonne  springs.  The 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  &c., 
or  are  occupied  as  sheep-walks  and  pasture-grounds.  The  mountains 
are  diversified  by  beautiful  lakes  and  cascades,  and  intersected  by 
lovely  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Luchon.  The  lake  and  cascade  of  Oo, 
near  the  village  of  Oo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Larboust,  are 
among  the  finest  sights  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  cascade,  which  is  broken 
about  midway  in  its  descent,  has  a  total  fall  of  1600  feet.  The  loud 
roar  of  torrents  and  waterfalls  echoing  among  rocks  and  woods  are 
heard  with  awe  among  the  profound  solitudes.  The  scenery  higher 
up  the  mountains  is  of  the  most  savage  description  :  the  highest  part 
of  the  Pyrenees  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  frightful 
precipices,  yawning  chasms,  and  naked  rocks  of  enormous  size  are 
seen  on  their  sides.  The  slope  of  the  mountains  is  in  general  at  an 
angle  of  about  35°,  but  in  some  places  the  descent  is  precipitous  like 
a  wall ;  and  in  the  granite  and  primitive  limestone  formation  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  rocks  project  far  out  of  the  perpendicular 
high  overhead.  The  communication  with  Spain  is  kept  up  by  the 
depressions  in  the  mountains,  here  called  '  ports.'  The  Portd'Oo,  the 
loftiest  pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  9850  feet  high.  The  north  of  the 
department  is  occupied  by  hills  of  moderate  elevations,  separated  by 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
which  traverses  it  from  south  to  north.  Of  the  other  rivers  the  prin- 
cipal are — the  Neste,  the  Salat,  the  Ai  iege,  the  Lers,  the  Louge,  the 
Touch,  the  Save,  the  Gimone,  and  the  Tarn ;  these  are  all  directly  or 


indirectly  feeders  of  the  Garonne.  [GARONNE  ;  ARI&OE  ;  TARN.] 
The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  for  about  32  miles 
of  its  length,  and  has  by  means  of  this  canal  and  its  navigable  rivers 
(the  Garonne,  the  Salat,  the  Ariege,  and  the  Tarn)  a  total  navigation 
of  about  150  miles.  It  is  also  crossed  in  various  directions  by  7  impe- 
rial, 31  departmental,  and  30  parish  roads.  The  projected  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  passes  through  Toulouse  and  the  north-east  of 
the  department. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Products. — The  supercretaceous  strata  extends 
over  all  the  north  of  the'  department,  and  southward  as  far  as  the 
junctions  of  the  Salat  and  the  Neste  with  the  Garonne.  The  oolitic 
and  other  kindred  formations  crop  out  beneath  the  supercretaceous 
deposits,  and  occupy  a  narrow  belt  to  the  south  of  these.  The 
Pyrenees  are  formed  of  primitive  limestone  and  other  rocks.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  coal,  rock-crystal,  slates,  gypsum,  marble,  jet,  and 
granite.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Salat. 
There  is  a  salt  spring  at  Salies.  Mineral  waters  are  found  at  various 
places ;  those  of  Bagueres-de-Luchon  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Climate  and  Produce. — In  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  the 
winters  are  severe  and  long;  in  the  lower  hills  and  plains,  which  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  department,  the  climate  is  mild ;  here  it 
rarely  freezes,  and  a  fall  of  snow  is  almost  unknown.  The  average 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  about  100;  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  dry,  and  almost  equally  divided  between  bright  sunny  and  cloudy 
weather.  The  east  and  west  winds  predominate  ;  the  latter  bring 
cold  and  rain.  Tempests  are  frequent  and  violent.  Goitrous  affections 
are  common  among  the  mountaineers. 

In  the  mountainous  tracts  it  is  only  by  dint  of  industry  that  any 
returns  can  be  procured  by  the  farmer.  The  valleys  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  most  fertile  localities  are  the  plain  of  Toulouse,  the 
productiveness  of  which  is  noticed  by  Julius  Caesar  ('  De  Bel.  Gal.,' 
i.  10);  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  generally;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rieux,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Arize,  where  two  harvests  are  obtained 
in  the  year.  The  department  contains  1,555,832  acres.  Of  this  surface 
about  one-half  is  arable  land;  95,477  acres  are  grass-land;  120,858 
are  under  vineyards;  275,357  under  woods  and  forests;  13,853  are 
orchards,  plantations,  and  gardens;  114,142  heath  and  moor  land; 
and  11,654  are  covered  with  waters,  ponds,  and  canals.  The  popu- 
lation is  not  so  much  clustered  into  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  France ;  but  is  scattered  over  the  department  in 
farmsteads  and  cottages. 

The  arable  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize, 
buckwheat,  millet,  rye,  and  other  grains  and  pulse.  A  great  deal  of 
garlic  is  grown;  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  truffles, 
melons,  orange-flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  medicinal  plants  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  quantity  of  wine  grown  in  the  department  is  14,300,000 
gallons,  one-third  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption.  The 
quality  is  generally  inferior.  The  uplands  and  the  valleys  furnish 
abundance  of  excellent  pasture  ;  the  mountains  abound  with  wood 
suited  for  ship-building.  Many  oxen  are  bred  in  the  extensive 
pastures  of  this  department ;  asses,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Poultry  is  abundant.  The  geese  and  ducks  are  plentiful, 
and  of  great  size ;  numbers  of  them  are  salted  for  household  use  and 
for  exportation.  A  little  honey  and  silk  are  produced.  In  the  moun- 
tains there  are  the  wild  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
heath-cock,  and  different  varieties  of  the  eagle.  The  partridge, 
ortolan,  and  quail  are  taken  in  abundance  in  the  plains.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  fish. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  is  composed  of  the  products 
already  named,  and  of  its  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  scythes, 
files,  copper  utensils,  mathematical  instruments,  porcelain,  pottery, 
tiles,  coarse  woollens,  canvass,  blankets,  calico,  tape,  brandy,  tin-ware, 
and  leather  of  various  kinds.  There  are  78  iron-furnaces,  and  331 
factories  of  different  kinds,  including  glass-works,  copper-foundries, 
cannon -foundries,  gunpowder -mills,  tobacco  -  factories,  distilleries, 
marble-sawing  works,  &c.,  and  1053  wind-  and  water-mills.  The 
department  has  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Spain, 
whither  many  handicraftsmen  annually  emigrate  to  exercise  their 
callings.  Fairs  to  the  number  of  360  are  held  in  the  year. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondisseincnts. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.    Tolllnusr     , 

2.  Villefranche           .     . 
3.  Muret 
4.  St.-Gaudens            .     . 

12 
G 
10 
11 

133 
97 
126 
234 

175,071 
65,030 
92,988 
147,096 

Total 

39 

500 

480,794 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the«department  TO0LOUSE  is 
the  capital.  The  other  towns  of  the  arrondissement  are  small.  We 
give  the  following  with  the  population  of  the  commune  in  each 
case  : — Fronton,  in  the  north  of  the  department,  is  a  well-built  town 
consisting  entirely  of  brick  houses,  and  has  2141  inhabitants.  Grenade- 
sur-faronne  stands  15  miles  N.  from  Toulouse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Save,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Garonne,  and  has  4281 
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inhabitant*.  It  i*  a  regular  brick-built  town,  situated  in  a  rich  corn 
country,  and  ha*  manufacture*  of  coarse  woollens,  serge,  and  leather. 
Vdlrmur-nr-Tam,  the  looet  northern  town  in  the  department,  staiuU 
oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  which  U  here  passed  by  a  suspension- 
bridge :  population,  5473. 

2.  In  the  Moond  arrondiasement  the  chief  town,   nUtfrmcke  de- 
Lamnyau,  stand*  in  45'  23'  86'  N.  lat,,  1*  43'  9'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain 
of  great  fertility  on  the  Lers,  near  the  Canal-du-Midi,  and  ha*  a  popu- 
lation of  2870  in  the  commune.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  fint 
imtanro,  and  ha*  manufacture*  of  aail-oloth,  hosiery,  blanket*,  pottery, 
and  leather.     Kertl,  the  only  other  place  worth  mentioning  in  thin 
division,  stands  in  the  north-eaitern  angle  of  the  department,  on  a  hill 
which  command*  a  fine  view  over  a  very  fertile  country.     It  ha*  5796 
inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  stocking*,  hate,  linen,  liqueurs,  cotton- 
yarn,  tile*,  and  leather. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Hunt,  ia  situated 
in  43*  27'  41*  N.  lat,  1°  19'  41*  E.  long.,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above 
a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Louge  with  the  Garonne, 
which  U  here  passed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge.    It  is  a  pretty 
brick-built  town  with  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  4196  inhabit- 
ant*,  who  manufacture  coane  woollens,   delf,  and  leather.     Near 
Muret  a  large  army  under  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  count*  of 
Toulouse,  Foil,  Commingea,  and  Bearn  was  defeated  with  great 
•laughter  by  the  French  under  Simon  de  Hontfort,  on  September  12, 
1213.     The  king  of  Aragon  was  among  the  slain.     Auttrire,  a  town 
of  3272  inhabitant*,  who  manufacture  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aricge,  which  is  here  navigable  and 
is  spanned  by  a  brick  bridge.     Carbvnnt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  opposite  to  where  that  river  ia  joined  by  the  Arize,  is  a 
pretty  little  town  with  a  population  of  2293,  who  manufacture  cloth 
and  bricks,  and  trade  in  oil  and  wool.     Caiira,  22  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Muret,  on  the  Garonne,  ia  a  well-built  town  with  2471  inhabitants. 
It  ha*  tan-yard*,  dye-house*,  and  hat-factories,     t'ixtrgabellf,  at  the 
junction    of  the   Lers   and   the  Ariege,  has   4016   inhabitants.      It 
is  a  place  of  some  commercial   activity;    the  iron   and   other  pro- 
duct*   of   the   department  of    Ariege    are    put    aboard   river-craft 
hare,  the  Ariege   being   navigable  from  this  point.      Le-Fmutertt, 
the  birth-place  of   the   AbbiS  Sicard,  the   great  promoter  of  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  France,  lies  W.  of  Carbonne,  and  has 
a  population  of  2046.     St.-Lyt,  W.  of  Muret,  has  4000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  linen,  and  trade  in  charcoal.     A/ontaquitu-  Yolrtstrt, 
situated  on  a  height  close  to  the  Canal-du-Midi,  has  3745  inhabitants, 
and  some  manufactures  of  woollens,   drugget,   saltpetre,   and  tiles. 
Rittv,  a  well-built  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  Arize,  has  a  fine  church,  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
hats,  and  2128  inhabitants. 

4.  In   the    fourth    arrondissement,   the   chief   town,   Sl.-Oaudtnt, 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  43°  6'  29" 
N.  lat,  0°  43'  33"   E.  long.,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college, 
a  very  ancient  church,  and  4905  inhabitants  who  manufacture  paper, 
leather,   glass,  delf,  tiles,   woollen-stuffs,   tape,   &c.     The  town   has 
several  flour,  oil,  and  fulling-mills,  and  trades  with  Spain  in  corn, 
nails,  linen  yarn,  mules,  cattle,  Ac.     From  the  Esplanade  along  the 
river  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne.    Aipd,  S.E.  of  St-Gaudens,  near  the  torrent 
of  Souheil,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  has  iron-factories,  manu- 
factures of  nails,  combs,  ftc.,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain  in 
pig*.     The  population  of  the  commune  ia  2573.     Baynlra-dc-Luthon, 
famous  for  its  hot  sulphureous  springs,  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Luchon  between  two  mountain  streams,  the  Go  and  the 
Pique,  which  unite  a  little  north  of  the  town  to  form  the  Neste-de- 
Luchon,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.    The  town  which  is  20  miles  south 
from  St-Gsudrns,  and  nearly  opposite  the  middle  point  of  the  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight,  clean,  and  well-paved 
street*.     It  U  in  form  a  triangle,  the  point*  of  which  terminate  in 
alleys,  one  shaded  with  planes,  another  with  sycamores,  and    the 
third  with  limes.     The  alley  of  lime*  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
Ixttbi,  and  U  bordered  with  house*  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  magnificent  scenery.    The  bathing 
establishment  is  a  large,  elegant,  and   commodious  building,  fitted 
up  with  many  marble  baths,  into  each  of  which  water  from  four 
springs  is  conducted  by  pipes.    The  waters  of  Bagneres  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  named  Aqiuc  Luonienses  ;  the 
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about  a  century  ago,  and  they  are  now 

mnotf  frequented  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  by 
patient*  suffering  from  skin  disease*,  glandular  swellings,  and 
ttiffrmH  joint".  The  waters  are  administered  in  baths,  douches,  and 
as  drink.  Bagnere*  ha*  an  important  chocolate  manufactory ;  roofing 
slate*  are  quarried,  and  copper-mines  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 
St.-IUat,  near  which  there  are  white  marble  and  slate  quarries,  stands 
on  the  Garonne,  and  in  a  defile  through  which  that  river  flows  on 
leaving  the  Val-d'Aran.  •  The  town  is  small,  consisting  of  two  streets 
on  opposite  aides  of  the  river,  and  united  by  a  stone  bridge :  the 
population  is  1374.  Sl.-BtrtrantU-de-C'omaiittga,  a  village  of  under 
1000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lugdunum 
Convenarum,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  Comminges,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the  former 
cathedral  ia  a  Urge  and  interesting  structure.  There  are  famous 


marble  quarries  and  marble  works  near  this  town.  L'  llt-rn-ltodon, 
famous  for  ite  poultry,  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Save,  and 
ha*  1818  inhabitant*.  St.-.Varlory,  a  picturesque  little  town  at  the 
junction  of  four  high  roads  on  the  Garonne,  which  is  here  erosisd 
by  a  fine  bridge,  has  1147  inhabitants,  ifontnyean,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  Neate  with  the  Garonne,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town 
with  3081  inhabitant*.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  contrast*  beautifully  with  the  smiling  landscapes  and 
rich  valleys  watered  by  the  two  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town.  A  fine  marble  bridge  of  six  arches  crosses  the  Garonne  here. 
Stockings  and  leather  are  the  leading  manufactures  of  the  town, 
which  trades  also  in  corn,  cattle,  mules,  poultry,  timber,  oak-staves, 
&c.  Saliet,  is  a  small  place  on  the  Saint,  over  which  a  suspension- 
bridge  is  thrown.  There  is  a  fine  salt  spring  near  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Haute-Garonne 
was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  Volcao  Tectosages,  whose  capital 
was  Tolosa,  now  Toulouse.  The  Romans  incorporated  this  part  of 
Gaul  with  Narbonenais.  From  the  Romans  the  dominion  passed  to 
the  Visigoths,  who  maintained  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Tolosa 
till  the  8th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Saracen*,  whn 
in  tlieir  turn  were  driven  out  by  Pepin.  Charles,  brother  of  Carlo- 
man,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Toulouse  was  the 
capital,  for  his  son,  who  being  too  young,  the  government  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  dukes  or  counts  in  A.D.  788,  and  it  is  to  this  time  that 
the  creation  of  counts  of  Toulouse  is  referred.  On  the  union  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to  the  crown  of  France  under  Louis-le-Bcgue, 
the  counts  of  Toulouse  became  independent,  and  retained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  county  till  1270,  when  it  was  re-united  tu  the  crown 
by  Philippe-le-Hardi. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and 
Narboune,  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of 
the  University  Academy  of  Toulouse,  aud  belongs  to  the  12th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Toulouse  is  head-quarters.  It  returns 
four  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Statiitique  de  la  France;  Official 
Paperi.) 

OARRIGILL.    [CUMBERLAND.] 

GARROW  HILLS.     [HINDUSTAN.] 

•  iAKSTANG,  Lancashire,  a  small  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Garstang,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Wyre,  in  53°  64'  N.  lat,  2°  46'  W.  long. ;  distant 
11  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lancaster,  and  229  miles  N.W.  from  London  l,y 
road.  Garstang  station  of  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  railway,  whicli 
is  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  Garstang,  is  218}  miles 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  839.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of 
Manchester.  Garstang  Poor-Law  (,'nion  contains  23  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  54,272  acres,  aud  a  population  in  1851 
of  23,454. 

Garstang  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II. ;  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  bailiff  and  seven  capital  burgesses,  who  have  scarcely  any 
functions.  The  town-boll,  erected  in  1755,  is  situated  in  the  market- 
place. The  pariah  church,  a  commodious  edifice,  in  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  town,  in  a  part  of  the  parish  called  Garstang  Churchtown. 
In  the  parish  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Garstang  possesses  a 
Free  Grammar  school,  with  an  income  from  endowment  of  367,  a  year ; 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  26.  There  are  also  a  National 
school,  a  Roman  Catholic  Charity  school,  and  at  Churchtown  a  Free 
school  The  Lancaster  Canal  crosses  the  river  Wyro  by  a  fine 
aqueduct  near  the  town.  Cotton-spinning  and  paper-making  employ 
some  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  worsted-mills 
on  the  river  Wyre.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  several 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

GATT.HI  >rsi;.    [KnKoronmmBB.] 

GATKSII  KA I ),  Durham,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of 
Gateshead,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  .'• ' 
N.  lat,  1°  35' W.  long., -distant  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Durham, 
274  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  277  miles  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Knr 
sanitary  purposes  the  borough  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local 
Board  of  Health.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
25,668.  The  livings  are  rectories  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Durham.  Gateshead  Poor-Law  Union  contains  nine  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  24,271  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  48,086. 

Gateshead  forms  in  effect  one  town  with  Newcastle,  the  county 
town  of  Northumberland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  by  a  magnificent 
high  level  bridge  in  connection  with  the  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railway.  Gateshead  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fortified  Roman 
station.  Numerous  coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here.  There  are  two  principal  streets;  one  descending 
towards  the  bridge  U  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  impassable  for  carriages 
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during  winter ;  the  other,  of  recent  construction,  is  of  gradual  descent. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  partially  paved.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  surmounted  with 
a  lofty  tower.  Besides  the  parish  church  are  St.  Edmund's  chapel ; 
St.  Cuthbert's  church,  erected  in  1848 ;  and  St.  John's  church, 
Gateshead  Fell,  erected  in  1825.  The  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
AVesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  hare 
places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1700,  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  \1l.  a  year,  and  in  1851  had  40  scholars, 
of  whom  12  were  free.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools.  St.  Edmund's  Hospital  provides  for  a  master,  3  elder 
brethren,  and  12  younger  brethren.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute, 
a  dispensary,  and  an  almshouse.  A  county  court  is  held  here. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  on  the  2nd 
Monday  in  April  and  the  1st  Monday  in  November.  Extensive  coal- 
mines, iron-foundries,  chain-cable  manufactories,  glass-works,  brick 
and  tile-works,  soap-works,  ship-building,  rope-making,  and  chemical 
and  other  works  are  carried  on.  There  is  a  manufactory  for  patent 
iron-wire  rope,  and  at  Gateshead  Fell  is  a  quarry  for  grindstones, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
(Communication  from  Gatfshead.) 

GATINAIS,  LE,  a  district  in  France,  partly  comprehended  in  the 
province  of  Ile-de-France,  partly  in  that  of  Orle'anais,  and  distinguished 
ta  Gatinais  Francais  and  Gatinais  Orle'anais,  of  which  Melun  and 
Montargis  were  the  respective  capitals.  It  extended  from  the  Seine 
to  thf  Loire,  and  was  drained  also  by  the  Loing  and  the  Essonne. 
lit]  towns  of  Gatinais  Franjais  were  Nemours,  Fontainebleau, 
and  J'loret;  of  Gatinais  Orle'anais,  Chatillon,  Briare,  Gien,  and  St.- 
Fargeau.  The  county  so-named  consists  of  fertile  plains,  and  is 
famous  for  its  corn  products,  wine,  fruits,  pastures,  and  forests. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  SEINE-ET-MARNE  and 
LOIRET. 

GATINE,  a  district  of  Poitou,  of  which  Parthenay  was  the 
capital,  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Deux  Sevres. 
[SEVRES,  DEUX,] 

GATSHINA.    [PETERSBURG,  Government  of.] 
GAUL.     [FRANCE.] 
GAULNA.    [CANDEISH.] 

GAZA,  now  called  Gazara,  a  town  of  Syria,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  Palestine,  on  the  south-west  frontiers  of  that  country,  near 
the  borders  of  the  desert  which  separates  it  from  Egypt.  It  consists 
of  the  upper  town,  with  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill,  about  2  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  a  lower  part,  or  suburb,  in  the  valley  below.  The 
population,  including  that  of  two  suburban  villages,  is  about  10,000. 
It  has  some  manufactories  of  soap  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  by  sea,  especially  with  Egypt,  and  also  by  land  through 
the  desert  with  Suez.  Gaza  is  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  splen- 
dour ;  but  it  still  exhibits  signs  of  commercial  activity  and  prosperity. 
It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  especially  in  Judges  (xvi.), 
as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  besieged  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  taken  after  an  obstinate  defence.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Jews  in  one  of  their  revolts  against 
the  Romans  :  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (viii.  26),  it  is  mentioned  as 
being  then  deserted.  It  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  important  frontier  town.  The 
hill  upon  which  Gaza  stands  is  elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring plain,  and  is  about  2  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
appears  to  have  been  once  wholly  inclosed  by  walls  :  the  sites  of 
several  of  the  former  gates  are  still  pointed  out.  The  greater  part  of 
the  modern  city  is  situated  on  the  plain  below.  The  town  being 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  plantations  of  olive  and  date  trees,  above 
which  numerous  and  elegant  minarets  rise,  has  a  pleasing  appearance 
from  a  distance.  The  country  around,  which  is  hilly,  is  remarkably 
fertile.  The  port  of  Gaza,  called  Majuuia  Gazae,  had  special  privileges 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  emperor  Constantino,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Constantia,  and  exempted  it  from  subjection  to  Gaza.  This  was 
done  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  professing  the  Christian  faith. 
Under  Julian  the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  claim  to  supremacy 
over  the  port ;  the  claim  was  admitted  by  the  emperor,  and  the  new 
name  of  the  port  was  dropped.  (Robinson  ;  Le  Quien ;  Dictionary 
of  Greets  and  Roman  Geography.) 
GEERTRUYDENBERG.  [BRABANT,  NORTH.] 
GELA,  a  Grecian  colony  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
founded  by  a  joint  colony  from  Crete  and  from  Lindas,  a  city  in 


Rhodes,  in  B.C.  690,  or  about  44  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Herod.,  vii.  153;  Thuc.,  vi.  4.)  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gela.  The  colony  established  here  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily.  About  B.C.  582  the  after- 
wards powerful  city  of  AGRIGENTUM  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Geloans.  Gela  itself  maintained  an  influential  position  till  the  time 
of  Gelon,  who  removed  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  after  which  it  rapidly  sunk  in  importance.  It  was  destroyed 
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in  B.C.  405,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion,  and  although  after- 
wards repeopled,  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  The  modern 
town  of  Terra  Nova  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  its  site. 
The  district  in  which  Gela  was  situated  was  a  very  fertile  corn-grow- 
ing tract.  It  was  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  lentils.  The 
territory  also  produced  abundance  of  salt.  The  Minotaur  on  the  coin 
of  Gela,  above,  is  symbolical  of  the  origin  of  the  city.  (Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

GENAPPE.     [BRABANT,  SOUTH.] 

GENESSEE.     [NEW  YORK.] 

GENE'VA  (Geneve,  Genf,  Ginevra),  a  town  and  canton  in  the 
south-west  of  Switzerland.  The  canton  is  bounded  N.  by  the  canton 
of  Vaud  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  E.  and  S.  by  Savoy,  and  W.  by 
France.  It  consists  of  the  territory  of  the  old  republic  of  Geneva, 
of  the  district  of  Versoix  ceded  by  France,  and  of  the  districts  of 
Carouge,  Hermance,  and  others,  ceded  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
treaties  of  Paris,  1814,  and  of  Turin,  1816.  The  area  of  the  canton 
is  only  91  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  canton  in  March 
1850,  amounted  to  63,976,  of  whom  34,212  were  Calviuists  and  29,764 
Catholics,  who  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Freyburg.  This  number 
includes  the  population  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  foreigners  who  to 
the  number  of  14,928  reside  in  the  canton.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
canton  is  about  17  miles,  from  Hermance,  on  the  extreme  north-east 
frontier,  to  Chancy,  a  commune  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  south- 
west of  Geneva,  near  the  Fort  de  1'Ecluse,  which  is  a  French  military 
outpost  on  that  side. 

The  territory  of  Geneva  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhfine,  being  confined  on  the  west  by 
the  lower  offsets  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the 
mountains  of  Voirons  and  Saleve,  which  are  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  mountains  however  are  out  of  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
which  contains  only  some  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  not  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  territory  of  the  canton  is  divided 
into  three  districts  : — 1,  The  district  north  of  the  Rhone,  including  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  beyond  Versoix.  2,  the  district  south  of  the 
Rhone,  and  between  it  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Arve,  which  includes 
Carouge,  a  neat  well-built  town,  with  4400  inhabitants,  about  one  mile 
south  of  Geneva.  3,  the  district  north  of  the  Arve,  and  between  it 
and  the  east  bank  of  the  lake,  along  which  it  extends  in  a  narrow 
strip  as  far  as  Hermance.  The  principal  place  of  this  last  district  is 
Chesne,  consisting  of  two  large  villages  adjoining  each  other,  which 
reckon  together  about  2000  inhabitants.  Numerous  other  villages 
are  scattered  about  the  whole  territory ;  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  both  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  aud  in 
the  direction  of  the  principal  avenues  leading  to  the  town,  exhibits 
extensive  lines  and  groups  of  country-houses,  which  form  handsome 
suburbs. 

About  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Geneva  is  sown  with  corn, 
another  third  is  pasture-land,  a  much  smaller  proportion  is  planted 
with  vines,  which  yield  an  indifferent  sort  of  wine ;  the  rest  consists 
of  woods,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  deficiency  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
wine,  for  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  is  supplied  by  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Manufactures  and  commercial  speculations 
form  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  Watches  and  jewellery  are  the 
principal  manufactures  :  about  100,000  watches  are  made  annually 
and  exported  to  France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  Other 
industrial  products  are  musical-boxes,  chronometers,  mathematical 
instruments,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  &c.  There  is  an  active  transit  trade 
carried  on  by  steamers  between  Geneva  and  the  several  towns  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake. 

Geneva  is  one  of  tlia  oldest  sites  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Julius  Caesar  ('  Bell.  Gal.,'  i.  7).  The  republic  of  Geneva  originated 
in  the  municipal  government  of  the  town,  to  which  Charlemagne 
granted  certain  privileges  and  franchises,  subordinate  however  to  the 
bishop,  who  was  styled  Prince  of  Geneva,  and  was  an  immediate 
feudatory  of  the  empire.  Frequent  dissensions  occurred  between  the 
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citizens  and  the  bishop  on  one  ride,  and  the  count*  of  Oenerou,  a 
feudal  dynasty  which  sprung  into  existence  from  the  wreck  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  which  ruled  the  adjoining  province 
of  Savoy,  which  is  still  called  Genevese,  and  of  which  Aunrcy  is  the 
capital.  These  count*  claimed  jurisdiction  orer  the  town  of  Genera, 
The  line  of  the  counts  of  Oeneroi*  becoming  extinct  in  the  14th 
century,  their  inheritance  escheated  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  who 
obtained  the  investiture  of  it  from  the  emperor  Rigismund  in  H-J  ; 
and  hence  are  derived  the  claim*  of  the  duke*  of  Savoy  over  Geneva, 
claims  however  never  completely  enforced.  At  the  Reformation, 
which  was  established  in  Geneva  and  generally  all  through  Switzer- 
land by  the  exertion*  of  Calvin,  the  bishop  quitted  Geneva,  and 
retired  to  Annecy,  and  from  that  epoch  the  town  governed  itself  as  an 
independent  municipality,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
canton*  of  Berne  and  Freyburg,  and  afterwards  Zurich.  The  dukes 
of  Savoy,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce  Geneva  by  force 
or  surprise,  acknowledged  it*  independence  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Julien  in  1603. 

In  the  18th  century  the  canton  of  Geneva  was  distracted  by 
interior  feuds  between  aristocratic  families  and  the  popular  party. 
Then  trouble*  furnished  the  French  Directory  with  a  pretence  for 
«**»*"g  it  by  force,  and  incorporating  it  with  Franco  in  April  1 798 
under  the  name  of  the  department  '  Uu  L<5tnan.'  In  1814  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrian*,  and  was  soon  after  restored  by  the  allied 
power*  to  it*  independence  as  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  town  of  Geneva,  the  metropolis  of  Calvinism  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  built  on  two  hills  separated  by  the  Rhone,  where  it 
issue*  out  of  the  lake.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  The  Rhone  forms  an  island  within  the  town, 
which  is  also  built  upon  and  is  a  separate  district,  joined  to  the  two 
banks  by  bridges.  The  district  on  the  north  bank  is  called  St-Gervaia. 
A  smaller  island,  at  the  very  point  where  the  Rhone  issues  from  the 
lake,  is  planted  with  trees  and  forms  a  public  promenade,  which  is 
adorned  with  the  statue  of  Rousseau.  A  handsome  suspensioh-bridge 
connect*  both  banks  of  the  river  with  the  island.  A  handsome  quay 
with  fine  buildings  ha*  also  been  constructed  along  the  south  or  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  (St.- 
Gerrais)  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  house*  high,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  rather  gloomy.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  church  of  St-Pierre,  the  handsome  front  and  portico 
of  which  were  restored  in  the  18th  century ;  the  town-hall,  which  is  a 
very  old  and  massive  building ;  the  hospital ;  the  Muse'e  Rath,  which 
ha*  some  good  paintings;  the  college,  with  a  library  of  50,000 
volume* ;  the  observatory;  the  Hotel  de*  Bergues,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Europe;  and  the  penitentiary.  The  house  in  which 
Calvin  lived  and  died  is  still  shown  in  the  Rue  des  Chanoincs,  and 
also  the  house  in  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  born.  Geneva 
abounds  with  means  of  education.  There  is  the  Academy  or  Univer- 
sity with  four  faculties— theology,  law,  science,  and  belles-lettres, 
with  forty  professors ;  the  schools  of  drawing  and  architecture,  indus- 
trial schools  where  they  teach  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts  ;  a  school  for  music  ;  besides  elementary  and  other 
school*.  There  are  also  societies  of  arts,  of  medicine,  of  physics,  and 
natural  history  ;  and  a  reading  society,  which  has  a  library  of  above 
80,000  volumes ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a  cabinet  of  medals ;  a 
botanical  garden,  and  other  scientific  institutions.  Geneva  is  33  miles 
8.W.  from  Lausanne,  and  about  80  miles  8.W.  from  Berne.  Towards 
this  latter  town  a  railroad  has  been  projected  following  the  curve  of 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  village  of  Morges,  thence 
running  to  Yverdun  on  the  Lake  of  NeuchAtel,  along  the  southern 
shores  of  this  lake  and  that  of  Moral,  and  thence  eastward  to  Berne. 
Steamboat*  ply  daily  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  described  under 
LENA*.  In  May  1850  the  population  of  Geneva  and  its  suburbs 
amounted  to  37,724. 

By  the  constitution  previous  to  1847  a  council  of  state  consisting  of 
24  members  had  alone  the  initiative  of  the  lawn.  The  projects  of 
laws  were  laid  before  the  representative  council,  cons-Sating  of  274 
members,  which  accepted  or  refused,  and  might  make  amendments, 
with  certain  restrictions.  The  members  ,of  the  representative  council 
were  elected  for  nine  year*  by  all  the  native*  of  either  town  or  terri- 
tory above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  paid  seven  florins  of  direct 
taxes,  and  who  were  neither  paupers,  bankrupt*,  nor  servant*,  and 
had  not  been  condemned  in  any  criminal  process.  The  represen- 
tative council  named  the  members  of  the  council  of  state  for  eight 
years;  it  also  fixed  the  annual  budget  of  the  canton  and  the 
municipal  budget  <-f  the  town,  and  appointed  the  judges  and  magis- 
trate*. In  1840  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  league  (Sondorbund)  in  order  to  defend  them- 
Mlve*  again*  the  attack*  of  the  Free  Corp*  which  had  invaded 
Lucerne  in  1845  under  Ochsenbein  and  been  defeated.  The  General 
diet  of  the  Confederation  on  the  proposal  of  the  canton  of  Zurich 
decided  (September  5, 1846)  that  the  Bonderbund  was  illegal,  to  which 
decision  almost  all  the  ProtetUnt  cantons  adhered.  The  grand 
council  of  Genera  however  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal  unless 
means  were  adopted  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Confederation,  and 
to  prevent  any  further  attack*  by  the  Free  Corp*.  Two  days  after- 
wards (October  6)  the  radical  party  in  the  canton  demanded  the 
'  I  of  UM  decision.  On  the  8th  the  council  of  gtate  resigned 


it*  power  to  the  municipal  council  of  Geneva,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  the  radical  leader*  a*  it*  members  was  appointed. 

GENEVA,  LAKE  OK.    [LEMAX,  LAKK.] 

I.VHK,  MONT.    (ALPES,  HAUTKB;  ALPS.] 
A  RET.    [PALESTINE.] 

GE'NOA,  or  more  correctly  GENOVA,  Duchy  of,  one  of  the 
administrative  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  occupies,  with 
the  intervening  coast,  that  portion  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  which 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  between  44°  3'  and  44"  50' 
N.  lat,  and  6°  20'  and  10°  5'  K.  long.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
administrative  division  of  Savone,  N.  by  that  of  Alessandria,  K.  I'V 
the  duchy  of  Massa  belonging  to  Modena,  and  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  area  is  1257  square  miles.  The  population  in  1848  was 
545,182.  The  small  islands  of  Palmaria  and  Tino,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  and  that  of  Capraja,  near  Corsica,  belong  to  the 
duchy  of  Genoa. 

Cotut-lint,  Surface. — The  average  breadth  of  the  country  is  barely 
74  miles,  but  about  the  middle  near  Genoa,  it  is  25  miles.  The 
coast  line  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  Along  the  coast  are  numerous 
indentations,  which  form  several  good  harbours,  and  two  spacious 
bays,  Rapallo,  and  the  magnificent  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  the  Portus 
Lumc  of  the  Romans.  The  surface  of  the  country  present*  a  suc- 
cession of  mountainous  slopes  and  terraces,  broken  by  valleys  and 
ravines.  The  Apennines  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
duchy,  curving  round  the  gulf  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  forming  two  slopes,  from  the  northern 
of  which  descend  the  Bormida,  the  Orba,  the  Scrivia,  the  Staffora,  and 
the  Trebbia,  all  feeders  of  the  Po,  while  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  receives  from 
the  southern  slope  the  Polcevera,  the  Besagno,  tho  Sturla,  the  Vara, 
and  the  Magra,  all  of  them  streams  of  little  importance. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  there  can  only  be  one  main 
line  of  road  traversing  the  length  of  the  duchy.  But  this  road  u 
an  excellent  one,  running  along  the  Riviere  di  Ponente  (western 
shore)  from  the  city  of  Genoa  to  Savona,  and  along  the  Riviera 
di  Levante  (eastern  shore)  from  Genoa  to  Sorzina,  and  disclosing 
innumerable  views  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty.  The  trans- 
verse roods,  which  fall  iuto  this  main  road,  are  the  terminations 
of  those  from  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  only  railway  in  the 
duchy  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  Turin  and  Genoa  railway,  which 
is  now  open  to  the  latter  city. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  of  the  mognesian  limestone,  and  carboni- 
ferous systems.  Statuary  and  other  marble,  alabaster,  limestone, 
slate,  coal,  and  asbestos  are  obtained.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
rocky  and  but  moderately  productive,  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants has  turned  to  advantage  every  spot  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  on  the  whole  salubrious,  and  the  air  is 
remarkably  pure.  The  winds  in  the  mountain  ravines  are  however 
bitterly  cold  in  winter,  occasioning  among  the  inhabitants  a  tendency 
to  pulmonary  complaints;  and  the  sirocco  sometimes  exerts  its  noxious 
influence.  The  chief  productions  are  oranges,  lemons,  and  citron*, 
light  wine,  oil,  chestnuts,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  with  figs,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  .  There  ore  t-xteusive  forest*  and 
fine  pastures  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

The  Geuoese  are  a  robust  and  good-looking  people  ;  shrewd,  , 
industrious,  frugal,  and  parsimonious.     They  speak  one  of  the  most 
difficult  Italian  dialects,  and  have  a  few  books  of  poetry  printed  in  it. 
They  are  well  calculated  for  commerce,  which  is  their  real  element. 
The  Rivieras,  or  maritii  .  ImnMi    tho   best  Bailors  iu  tho 

Mediterranean,  and  the  Sardinian  navy  is  chiefly  manned  l.y  them. 
Genoese  vessels  trade  to  the  Levant,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  to 
America,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  silk,  rice,  hemp,  oil,  and  paper.  There  are  'at  Genoa 
manufactories  of  silk  stiili*,  of  \vnolKns,  cmhroiden -d  cambrics,  and 
muslins,  plain  and  ornamental  furniture,  paper,  jeweller}-. 

Diriiiont,  Towni,  *c. — The  duchy  i«  divided  into  4  provinces,  which 
with  the  area, '  mandameiiti,'  and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


I'l-.iVII.-'    -. 

Area  In  *q.  miln. 

MnniUmrtiti. 

Population  in  1848. 

Chinvnrl 
(it-nova             .     . 
LcTinte 
Kovl        .         .     . 

IM 
M 

„•  •> 
IM 

7 
1.1 
1 
6 

118,077 

S.IJ.SM 
FMM 

65,013 

Total    . 

Ifft) 

31 

645,181 

Tin  Province  of  Chiavari  lies  between  the  provinces  of  Genova  and 
Levante,  and  is  watered  by  the  Vara,  a  feeder  of  the  Magra,  and  the 
torrent  of  Rapallo,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Rapallo.  The  strip  of 
land  along  the  coast  is  very  productive ;  the  mountains  abound  with 
chestnut  woods.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  on  the  sea. 
Ckiavari,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  beautifully  situated  on  tho 
Bay  of  Rapallo;  it  is  a  well-built  busy  town,  with  about  10,000 
inhabitant*.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  many  of  which 
are  of  a  rather  superior  kind,  are  generally  built  on  open  arcades. 
It  has  several  splendid  though  not  very  tasteful  churches;  the 
principal,  that  of  Madonna-del-Orto,  is  annexed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  The  Franciscan  convent,  in  the  great  square,  is  an  imposing 
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building.  There  are  several  old  and  picturesque  towers  in  the  town, 
the  largest  of  which  is  now  used  as  the  office  of  the  podesta.  The 
town  has  a  Societal  Ecouomica,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  It  has  a  lace  and  twine  factory,  and  is  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  light  willow  chairs.  Borzonasca,  a  large 
village  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  lies  inland  among  the  Apennines, 
and  is  of  some  importance  for  its  cloth  manufactures.  Lavagna, 
famous  for  its  slate  quarries,  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  contains 
a  fine  church  and  a  singular-looking  palace.  Sapallo,  a  flourishing 
town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  extends  along  the  shores  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Rapallo,  about  6  miles  W.  from  Chiavari.  It  is  well  built; 
the  houses  stand  chiefly  on  arcades ;  there  are  many  pretty  churches 
with  peculiarly  graceful  campanile  towers,  and  on  the  sea-shore  there 
is  a  fine  martello  tower.  The  chief  manufactures  are  lace  and  oil. 
Synta-Margherita,  a  pretty  village  on  the  shore,  near  the  promontory 
of  Porto  Fino,  has,  including  the  district  about  it,  6000  inhabitants. 
Seitri-di-Levante,  E.  of  Chiavari,  stands  on  a  peninsula  connected  with 
the  Riviera  by  a  long  isthmus,  and  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  marble  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. ThS  surrounding  scenery  is  very  picturesque.  San- 
Stefano-d' Aveto,  in  the  interior,  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  has  6000 
inhabitants.  Varese,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  lies  east  of 
Chiavari^on  the  Vara. 

The  Province  of  Gemma,  lies  west  of  that  of  Chiavari,  and  contains, 
besides  the  city  of  GENOA,  the  following  towns  on  the  east  coast : — 
/>  ,  a  pretty  place  with  5000  inhabitants,  has  some  export  trade, 
an.  'uilds  vessels  of  small  size.  Nemi,  a  gay-looking  town,  with 
painted  houses,  situated  also  E.  of  Genoa,  among  luxuriant  gardens 
close  to  the  shore :  population,  4000.  It  has  a  small  port,  silk  and 
woollen  manufactories,  and  a  good  fishing  trade.  The  following 
towns  are  on  the  shore  to  the  west  of  Genoa : — Sestri-di-Panente,  a 
flourishing  place  with  about  4500  inhabitants.  Pegli,  population  3000. 
Voltri,  a  prosperous  town  with  several  fine  churches,  paper  manu- 
factories, and  3500  inhabitants. 

The  Province  of  Levante  lies  between  that  of  Chiavari  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  division.  It  is  watered  by  the  Magra  and 
its  feeder  the  Vara.  The  eastern  part  of  the  province  forms  part  of 
the  territory  of  Lunigiana,  which  was  named  from  the  ancient  town 
of  Luna,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra.  The  river 
Magra  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  boundary  between  Etruria 
and  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Ligures.  The  capital  of  the  province 
is  Spezzia,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Spezzia  in  a 
most  beautiful  country,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
neatly  built;  the  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  old  Genoese 
citadel,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Visconti.  In  the  bay,  close  to 
the  town,  the  remarkable  appearance  called  'polla*  may  be  seen,  which 
is  a  hemispherical  swell  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  gush  of  a  submarine 
spring  of  great  abundance  and  power.  The  diameter  of  the  polla  at 
this  place  is  25  feet.  Porto-  Vencre  is  a  small  but  interesting  town  of 
over  2000  inhabitants,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Palmaria.  It  contains  two 
fine  churches,  one  of  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Venus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  is  Lerici, 
which  is  a  station  for  coasting  vessels  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
and  has  4000  inhabitants.  Levanto,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants, 
surrounded  by  overhanging  hills,  stands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province.  Sarzana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  in  the  Lunigiana, 
is  a  pretty  town  with  8500  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Italo-Gothic. 
The  castle  and  the  old  fortifications,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
massiveness,  add  much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  city. 

The  Province  of  Novi  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  It  is  drained  by  the  Scrivia,  and  by  the  Lemmo  and 
other  mountain  torrents  which  swell  the  Orba,  a  feeder  of  the  Bormida. 
The  province  is  not  productive  except  in  its  northern  part,  which 
opens  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  planted  with  vines,  mulberries, 
and  other  fruit-trees.  The  mountains  supply  fine  pasture,  or  are 
covered  with  chestnut  woods.  Novi,  the  capital,  a  cheerful  well-built 
town,  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade  and  11,000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  several  fine  churches  and  palaces,  and  a  college. 
Voltagyio,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  group  called  La  Bocchetta,  has 
a  population  of  2200.  Serravalle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia,  is 
a  bustling  little  town -with  3000  inhabitants.  Oaiii,  important  from 
its  position  in  a  defile  in  the  mountain,  and  commanded  by  a  strong 
castle,  stands  on  the  old  road  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  and  has  2000 
inhabitants.  Pozzuolo  and  Arquata  are  towns  of  about  3000  inha- 
bitants each.  Above  the  latter  is  a  fine  ruined  castle. 

GE'NOA,  GE'NOVA,  a  city  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  in  a  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  in  44°  24' 
N.  lat.,  8°  52'  E.  long.,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  The  population  in 
1848  was  100,382. 

The  city  of  Genoa  stands  partly  on  the  declivity  of  several  hills 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round  the  spacious  harbour,  and 
partly  on  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is 
inclosed  on  the  land-side  by  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the  external 
one  being  above  7  miles  in  length.  These  fortifications  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  within  the  last  few  years  :  the 
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ramparts  form  a  favourite  promenade.  The  higher  Apennines  rise 
immediately  behind,  dividing  the  waters  which  run  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  valleys  of  Bisagno  and  Polcevera,  from  those  which 
flow  northward  into  the  Scrivia  and  the  Bormida,  two  aflluents  of  the 
Po.  Upon  the  summits  of  these  mountains,  which  are  near  enough 
to  command  Genoa,  are  several  detached  forts,  called  II  Diamante, 
I  Due  Fratelli,  Sta.  Tecla,  &c.  The  appearance  of  Genoa  from  the 
sea  is  truly  magnificent.  A  succession  of  fine  buildings  more  than 
two  miles  in  length  lines  the  shore ;  numerous  palaces  and  gardens, 
churches  and  convents,  rise  behind  like  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hills  that  rear  their  dark  and  barren  summits  above, 
crowned  with  formidable  ramparts,  batteries,  and  forts ;  the  buildings 
are  square  and  lofty,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  light-coloured 
slate,  which  has  a  neat  and  pleasing  effect.  The  interior  of  the  town 
is  hardly  so  pleasant ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  such  as  Strada  Balbi  and  Strada  Nuova, 
which  are  entirely  lined  with  marble  palaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese 
patricians ;  and  the  Strada  Nuovissima,  Carlo  Felice,  and  Carlo  Alberto, 
which  are  also  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  Some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  Strada  Nuova  have  galleries  of  paintings,  and  their 
internal  decorations  and  furniture  are  splendid.  The  palaces  Serra, 
Reale,  Durazzo,  Doria,  and  Brignole  Rosso,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable,  but  there  are  several  others  very  little  inferior  either  as 
architectural  works  or  for  the  richness  of  their  contents.  Geneva 
la  Superba,  as  it  was  of  old  named,  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Italy,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  Genoa  has  many  hand- 
some churches;  the  magnificent  cathedral,  L'Annunziata,  and  the 
elegant  church  of  Carignano,  are  among  the  finest :  about  half  of  the 
churches  of  Genoa,  and  among  them  some  of  the  finest,  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  city.  The  Loggia  de' 
Banchi,  where  is  the  Exchange,  the  Ponti,  or  quays  of  the  harbour, 
the  Porto  Franco,  or  free-port  warehouses,  the  lighthouse,  the  theatre 
Carlo  Felice,  the  promenade  of  L'AcquasoIa,  the  great  hospital,  Albergo 
de'  Poveri,  the  Ospedale  del  Pammatone,  the  former  palace  of  the 
Doges,  the  Banco  di  San-Giorgio,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Street  (Strada 
degli  Orefici),  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 

Genoa  is  an  important  commercial  city.  The  exports  amount  to 
considerably  over  two  millions  sterling ;  the  imports  to  nearly  three 
millions.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk  and  fancy  goods, 
rice,  hemp,  oil,  and  fruits.  Genoese  vessels  trade  to  the  Levant,  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  to  North  and  South  America ;  while  steamers 
maintain  a  regular  communication  with  Marseille,  Barcelona,  Leg- 
horn, Civita  Vecchia,  &o.  The  fine  harbour  is  bounded  at  the  two 
extremities  by  substantial  piers,  the  Molo  Vecchio  and  the  Molo 
Nuovo,  and  above  the  latter  is  a  noble  lighthouse  300  feet  high.  The 
Darsena,  or  state  dock  and  arsenal,  is  a  busy  and  well  regulated 
establishment.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Bagne  for  convicts.  The 
Porto  Franco,  or  free  port,  referred  to  above,  consists  of  a  collection 
of  355  bonding  warehouses,  forming  a  sort  of  town  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  within  which  neither  soldier,  priest,  nor  female  is  allowed  to 
enter,  except  by  special  permission.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  There  are  extensive  and  convenient 
quays  along  the  harbour.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  principal  are  of  velvets  and  other  silk- 
stuffs,  embroidered  cambrics,  woollen  goods,  jewellery,  surgical, 
optical,  and  musical  instruments,  paper,  canvass,  artificial  flowers, 
coral  ornaments,  and  various  other  fancy  articles.  In  the  making  of 
rich  velvet,  and  gold  and  silver  articles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  filagree 
work,  the  Genoese  have  long  possessed,  and  still  maintain,  an  almost 
unrivalled  celebrity ;  but  they  are  also  very  skilful  artificers  in  many 
other  of  the  more  elegant  branches  of  mechanical  art. 

Genoa  is  a  garrison  town,  the  residence  of  a  governor-general,  and 
of  a  senate  or  high  court  of  justice  for  the  whole  duchy.  The  French 
civil  and  commercial  codes  have  been  retained,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  great  town  council, 
consisting  of  40  members,  20  of  whom  are  nobles  and  20  merchants, 
a  lower  council,  two  syndics,  with  various  other  officers.  For  public 
instruction  there  is  the  University,  attended  by  between  500  and  600 
students,  a  royal  college,  a  naval  school,  and  six  communal  schools, 
one  for  each  district  of  the  town,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  public  libraries,  &c..  There  are  also  15  conservatore,  or 
female  asylums,  and  various  convents  and  benevolent  institutions 
besides  those  named  above. 

Hittory  of  Genoa. — The  history  of  Genoa,  or  Genua  (its  Roman 
name),  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  old  traditions,  which  would  assign  to 
it  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  Rome.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxi.  32)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  town  in  friendship  with  Rome.  Some  years  after, 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  coming  with  a  fleet  and  army  from 
the  Balearic  Islands  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  took 
Genua  by  surprise  and  partly  destroyed  it ;  but  it  was  restored  two 
or  three  years  later  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Livy,  xxviii.  46; 
xxx.  1.)  From  that  time  Genua  appears  to  have  continued  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  not  a  colony.  Strabo  (p.  201,  Casaub.)  men- 
tions Genua  as  an  emporium  where  the  Ligures  from  the  interior 
brought  for  sale  hides,  cattle,  honey,  and  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
received  in  exchange  oil  and  wine  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  Genoa  was  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
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Langohards,  A.P.  841.  Charlemagne  afterwards  took  it,  and  put  it 
with  all  maritime  Liguria  under  the  government  of  a  count  After 
the  fall  of  the  Cariovingian  dynasty,  and  during  the  contecto  about 
the  crown  of  Italy  between  the  German  emperor*  and  the  Berengarii 
and  other  claimants,  the  citizen*  of  Genoa  aeixed  the  opportunity  of 
assertiiis  their  independence  under  the  government  of  elective  magis- 
trates atyled  consuls.  The  name*  of  the  consuls  began  to  be  recorded 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century.  The  Genoese  had  already 
rendered  themselves  formidable  by  sea.  After  having  suffered  from 
the  Saracen*,  who  about  935  surprised  and  plundered  their  town, 
they  applied  themselves  to  strengthen  their  navy  ;  and  having  allied 
themselves  with  the  Piaana  they  drove  the  Saracen*  oat  of  Corsica, 
Capraja,  and  Sardinia,  between  the  years  1016  and  1021.  From  that 
time  dates  the  dominion  of  Genoa  over  Corsica  and  Capraja,  and  that 
of  Pisa  over  Sardinia.  The  Genoese  took  part  in  the  great  orusade 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  obtained  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  especially  at  Acre.  In  1146  they  took  Minorca  from  the 
Moon,  and  the  next  year  they  took  by  storm  Almeria  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  where  they  made  an  immense  booty.  The  Genoese  fleet 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  63  galleys  and  163  transports,  with  12,000 
land  forces.  In  the  year  after,  having  joined  the  Catalonians,  they 
took  Tortosa,  which  was  defended  by  a  Moorish  garrison.  These 
conquests  excited  the  jealousy  of  Pisa  and  Venice,  the  two  other 
naval  powers  of  Italy.  Pisa,  being  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  come 
to  blows  with  Genoa,  Four  wars  took  place  between  the  two  states  : 
the  first  in  1070,  which  was  short;  the  second  in  1118,  which  was 
ended  in  1182  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  Innocent  II. ;  the  third  in 
1162,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century;  the  fourth  in  1282,  in  which 
the  Pisans  were  completely  defeated  by  sea  near  the  rocks  of  Meloria, 
in  sight  of  their  own  coast,  when  3000  Pisans  were  killed  and  13,000 
taken  prisoners  to  Genoa,  where  most  of  them  died  in  chains.  From 
that  blow  Pisa  never  recovered.  In  1290  the  Genoese  under  Conrad 
Doria  destroyed  Porto  Pisano,  and  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Venice  began  to  show  itself  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  in  1244.  The 
Genoese  having  assisted  Michael  Palrcologus  to  reconquer  his  capital, 
obtained  from  him  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and  the  port  of 
Smyrna,  with  full  jurisdiction  over  those  places.  The  Venetians 
disputed  with  them  the  supremacy  of  the  Levant  seas,  but  after 
several  naval  fights  the  two  powers  concluded  a  truce  in  1271.  After 
the  fall  of  Pisa  the  Genoese  found  themselves  more  at  leisure  to  renew 
the  conflict  with  Venice.  They  put  to  sea  with  165  galleys,  each 
carrying  from  250  to  800  men,  and  sailing  up  the  Adriatic  defeated 
the  Venetians  near  the  island  of  Curzola,  took  or  burnt  84  galleys,  and 
made  7000  prisoner*,  including  the  Admiral  Dandolo.  Peace  was 
made  in  1299,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Genoese  excluded  the 
Venetians  entirely  from  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Genoese 
had  formed  a  succession  of  colonies,  forts,  and  factories  all  alone  the 
coast,  and  from  which  they  carried  their  trade,  and  introduced  Chris- 
tian customs  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  War  broke  out  again  in 
1346,  when  the  Genoese  defeated  the  Venetians  in  sight  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  were  afterwards  totally  routed  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Genoa,  disheartened  by  this  defeat  and  a  prey  to  internal  factions, 
gave  itself  up  to  John  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  In  1372  war  broke 
out  again  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for  the  possession  of  Tenedos. 
Genoa  had  meantime  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti.  In  thix, 
the  fourth  war  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  Genoese  took  Chioggia 
and  besieged  Venice.  The  Venetians  were  near  capitulating,  when  Vettor 
Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno  revived  their  spirit,  formed  a  new  fleet,  with 
which  they  blockaded  the  Genoese  within  Chioggia,  and  obliged  them 
to  surrender.  This  war,  called  the  War  of  Chioggia,  ended  in  1381. 

From  that  time  Venice  and  Genoa  remained  at  peace,  with  trifling 
interruptions.  Genoa  was  exhausted  by  internal  factions.  To  the 
rule  of  the  consuls  had  succeeded,  about  1190,  that  of  the  podesta, 
who  were  chosen  annually,  from  among  the  citizens  of  another  state, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  partialities  and  intrigues  resulting  from  family 
connections.  This  lasted  with  some  interruption  till  1270,  when  two 
citizens,  Oberto  Spinola  and  Oberto  Dona,  distinguished  for  their 
services,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  under  the  name  of  '  captains  of 
liberty,' which  they  retained  till  1291.  They  reconciled  the  lower 
classes  to  their  usurpation  by  appointing  a  magistrate  called  Abate 
del  Popolo,  a  kind  of  tribune  who  supported  the  rights  of  the  people 
agsinst  the  nobles.  Foreign  captains  were  next  appointed,  to  be 
cfaoeen  from  among  the  natives  of  places  at  least  100  miles  distant 
from  Genoa.  Afterwards  a  council  was  instituted,  first  of  12  and 
subsequently  of  24  members,  half  nobles  and  half  plebeians.  Feuds 
and  fighting  often  took  place  within  the  town  between  nobles  and 
plebeians,  and  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellnea.  Both  the  Doria  and 
the  Spinola  were  Ghibelines,  but  having  quarrelled  among  themselves 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Guelphs,  who  were  headed  by  the  families 
of  Fieschi  and  Grimaldi,  and  who  exiled  their  rivals.  But  the  Ghibe- 
lines of  Genoa,  unlike  those  of  Florence,  were  popular  ninoni;  He 
lower  classes,  and  they  re-entered  by  force.  lYom  |:;17  to  1331,  and 

again  in  1835,  these  faction*  r,,ntmn.-.|   to  ,1,  -oKt,.  il Uu<i 

to  render  it,  says  the  chrouid.-r  l-'../b.  tu,  n  frightful  d«wrt  In  1  '.::'.> 
the  citizens,  weary  of  discord  and  disorder,  instituted  a  supreme 
magistrate,  called  doge,  elected  for  life,  excluding  by  law  all  the 
noble*,  both  Gutlphs  and  Ghibelines,  from  ever  filling  the  office. 


This  lasted  two  centuries,  but  not  without  frequent  contentions 
between  the  principal  citizen  families,  especially  the  Adorn 
Fregosi,  who  proved  just  as  factious  and  troublesome  aa the  pair! 
had  been.  Several  doges  were  elected  at  a  time,  some  were  exiled, 
and  others  were  forced  upon  the  community  by  an  armed  faction. 
The  neighbours  of  Genoa,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  the  kings  of 
France,  taking  advantage  of  these  feuds,  at  various  times  obtained 
possession  of  Genoa.  At  last,  Andrea  Doria  had  the  merit  of  deliver- 
ing his  country  from  the  French  yoke;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  former  feuds,  he  changed  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  by  establishing  biennial  doges,  and  councils  to  asxist  and 
control  them.  A  roll  was  made  out  of  all  the  distinguished  families, 
both  noble  and  plebeian,  from  among  whom  the  doges,  councillors, 
and  other  officer*  of  state  were  to  be  chosen.  This  aristocracy  how- 
ever was  not  wholly  closed  and  exclusive,  like  that  of  Venice  :  new 
families  might  be  added  to  it  at  certain  times  and  with  certain  qualifi- 
cations. This  form  of  government  lasted  from  1528  till  Bonaparte's 
invasion  of  Italy,  when  the  democratic  party,  assisted  by  the  French, 
rose  upon  the  aristocracy,  and,  after  a  fearful  contest,  a  democratic 
government  was  formed,  protected  by  a  strong  French  garrison  within 
the  city.  In  1799  the  French,  under  Massena,  were  besieged  within 
Genoa  by  the  Austrian*  and  the  English,  and  after  a  most  gallant 
defence  the  city  capitulated  to  the  Austrians,  but  was  again  given  up 
to  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Bonaparte,  then  consul, 
gave  a  new  form  of  government  to  Genoa,  leaving  to  it  only  a  nominal 
independence  with  the  name  of  republic,  but  when  he  became  emperor, 
he  compelled  the  doge  and  senate  to  consent  to  the  formal  annexa- 
tion of  Genoa  to  France.  In  1814  Genoa,  surrendered  to  the  English 
forces  under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  a 
decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  uuited  to  the  Sardinia!! 
monarchy. 

Of  all  her  foreign  possessions  Genoa  retained  Corsica  the  longest ; 
till  1768,  when  she  ceded  it  to  France.  Her  numerous  and  wealthy 
settlements  in  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  she  lost  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  18th  century  her 
navy  was  reduced  to  a  few  galleys,  and  her  flag  was  insulted  with 
impunity  by  the  Barbary  privateers.  Since  the  last  peace  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  in  her  citizens  has  been  greatly  revived,  and 
the  city  has  regained  a  large  measure  of  prosperity. 

(Foglietta,  Caflaro,  and  the  other  old  Genoese  chroniclers ;  Botta, 
Sioria  <P Italia;  Serra,  Iiluria  dci  Ligwri  i  dei  Qenoreti ;  Murray, 
Handbook  of  Northern  Italy.) 

GENTOO8.     [HINDUSTAN.] 

GEORGE,  ST.     [AZORES  ;  BERMUDA  ;  GRANADA.] 

GEORGETOWN;     [COLUMBIA,  Dist. ;  DELAWARE  ;  GUTANA.] 

GEORGIA.  This  article  comprehends  not  only  a  description  of 
Georgia  Proper,  but  of  all  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  seas  of  which  Russia  either  holds  or  claims  possession,  and 
which  form  dependencies  of  the  government  of  Georgia,  or,  as  the 
Russians  call  it,  Grusia.  This  tract,  commonly  called  Transcaucasia, 
or  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  extends  from  88°  40'  to  43'  30' 
N.  Int.,  and  from  about  86°  10'  to  50'  12'  E.  long.  It  is  inclosed  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
country ;  on  the  east  it  is  washed  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  having  a  line  of  frontier  on  that  side  of  about  600  English 
miles.  Its  length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Cape  of  Abcheran  or 
Apsheron  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Fort  Nikolaieff  on  the  Black  Sea,  is 
about  460  English  miles,  but  measured  diagonally  so  as  to  include 
Abasia,  or  Abkhasia,  it  would  of  course  be  much  greater ;  it*  breadth 
from  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  to  those  of  the  Terek,  is  about  350 
English  miles.  The  area  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  is  estimated 
by  the  Russian  authorities  at  66,500  square  miles ;  the  population  in 
1846  at  2,648,000. 

The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous ;  the  northern  portion 
being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  range  of  the  CAUCASUS  ;  the 
southern  portion  chiefly  by  that  of  ARARAT.  These  mountain  ranges 
are  described  under  their  respective  titles,  and  to  them  we  refer  for  a 
general  notice  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  which  will  be 
described  somewhat  more  in  detail  when  we  spook  of  the  several 
provinces  presently.  But  the  country  though  generally  mountainous 
contains  some  extensive  plains ;  and  the  scenery  is  altogether  of  a  very 
striking  character. 

The  principal  rivers  which  drain  the  Caucasian  isthmus  are  the 
Kur  or  Koor,  the  ancient  Cyrus;  the  Araxes;  the  Rion,  or  Faz  (the 
ancient  Phasis  watering  the  COLCHIS  of  the  ancients) ;  the  Kooban ; 
and  the  Terek,  besides  numerous  smaller  riven  and  streams.  Owing 
to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  only  two  of  these  rivers  are 
navigable,  and  that  only  for  flat-bottomed  vessels — the  Kur,  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Araxes  to  its  outlet  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  for 
alioiit  70  English  miles ;  and  the  Rion,  for  about  the  same  distance. 

The  present  commerce  of  these  countries  by  the  Caspian  Sea  is 

carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Derbend,  Baku,  Shamakhi,  anil  Lenkoran, 

in  nnd  to  AfttniUian.     The  overland  trade  is  with  Russia  and 

.  as  well  as  with  Asiatic  Turkey.     The  commerce  by  the  Black 

Sea  is  carried  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  with  Odessa  and  other 

Russian  ports,  as  well  as  with  Constantinople  ;  and  there  is  a  small 

traffic  with  the  highlanders  of  the  Caucasus.     The  coast  of  the  Black 
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Sea  is  defended  by  a  chain  of  Russian  forts,  but  the  garrisons  have 
for  the  most  part  been  recently  driven  from  them  by  the  allied  fleet. 

The  intercourse  between  the  countries  south  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  the  two  roads  described  under  CAUCASUS 
(vol.  ii.  col.  391).  Almost  the  only  roads  available  for^raffic  in  the 
interior  are  those  constructed  by  the  Russian  government  for  military 
purposes.  But  great  improvement  has  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years.  "  The  hills  and 
valleys,  which  were  formerly  passable  only  on  mules  or  horses,  and  in 
a  few  parts  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  are  now  everywhere  traversed 
by  tolerable  roads ;  the  post  service  is  under  the  best  regulation  for 
travelling,  and  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  a  regular  postal  communi- 
cation, which  has  been  carried  to  the  most  distant  communes." 
(Haxthausen, '  Transcaucasia,'  p.  81.) 

The  climate  though  very  varied  is  in  general  genial.  The  southern 
latitude  of  these  regions  and  the  high  mountains  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  intersected,  produce  that  variety  of  climate  which 
adapts  them  to  the  production  of  various  plants  and  animals  proper 
both  to  warm  and  cold  climates.  But  the  heat  and  the  equal  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  the  small  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  Georgia 
Proper  and  Armenia  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  of 
the  country,  render  artificial  irrigation  necessary  as  well  for  arable  as 
for  meadow  land ;  and  where,  as  below  Kakhetia,  the  canals  and 
sluices  have  been  destroyed  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  the  country  has 
become  a  desert. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  the  panther,  the  jackal,  the  tiger,  the 
bei<r,  the  wolf,  &c.  Besides  the  domestic  animals  common  to  the 
•rii  countries,  there  is  a  great  number  of  camels  and  asses.  A 
great  variety  of  birds  is  found  in  these  regions,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  pheasant,  which  is  indigenous  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rion,  or  Phasis,  from  which  river  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  large  forests,  which  produce  beech 
and  other  timber  of  the  best  description. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the  instruments  employed 
are  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Among  other  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  government  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  has 
been  that  of  establishing  a  number  of  German  agricultural  colonies, 
but  though  the  colonists  have  prospered,  the  natives  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  profit  by  their  superior  skill.  In  Georgia  Proper,  the 
mountains  of  Imiretria  and  part  of  Mingrelia,  the  land  is  mostly 
cultivated  in  detached  farms,  without  intercommunication  by  direct 
roads ;  in  other  districts  there  are  villages  occasionally  of  considerable 
size,  but  generally  small.  All  over  the  country  the  larger  farm-houses, 
at  least  the  older  ones,  are  fortified  buildings  ;  some  are  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  strong  and  lofty  stone  towers 
or  keeps.  The  agricultural  products  embrace  a  wide  variety.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  grown  largely,  especially  in  Georgia  Proper.  Maize 
and  a  remarkable  species  of  millet  called  '  khomi,'  are  the  chief  grains 
raised  in  Mingrelia,  Imiretria,  Gooria,  &c.  The  vine,  which  is  indige- 
nous, grows  abundantly  in  a  wild  state.  The  vineyards  produce  a 
great  variety  of  grapes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  is 
made  in  the  country.  The  wine  made  by  the  natives  is  far  from 
agreeable  to  European  palates,  but  the  German  colonists  make  an 
excellent  wine.  Silk  is  cultivated  in  several  provinces,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  is  in  a  very  low  state,  owing  to  the  unskilful  preparation 
of  that  valuable  commodity.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  provinces, 
but  it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  insufficient  in  quantity  for  the 
requirements  of  the  small  manufactures  of  the  country.  It  is  how- 
ever said  that  by  an  improved  management  the  cotton  might  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  its  quantity  increased  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  Gooria.  In  the  circle  of 
Syknak  sugar  and  indigo  are  successfully  cultivated.  Madder  grows 
spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Derbend  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  culti- 
vation of  it.  Rice  grows  almost  everywhere  except  in  the  highlands  ; 
and  saffron  is  produced  in  great  quantities  in  ths  eastern  provinces. 

It  is  believed  that  great  mineral  wealth  is  concealed  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  hitherto  nothing  of  any  importance  has  been  made  available. 
The  country  is  very  rich  in  salt.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to 
the  articles  required  for  home  consumption. 

This  country  is  the  seat  of  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed  races,  of  men  differing  in  speech,  habits,  and  many 
physical  characters,  yet  bearing  a  certain  general  resemblance.  From 
a  very  early  time  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  a  Greek 
historian,  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Pliny,  affirms  that  300  dissimilar 
tribes  occupied  the  country  ;  while  Pliny  adds  that  in  his  time  130 
interpreters  were  required  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias,  a  town  of 
Colchis.  These  numbers  are  doubtless  great  exaggerations,  but  the 
latest  and  one  of  the  best-informed  travellers  in  Georgia,  Baron  von 
Haxthausen,  says  there  exist  at  the  present  time  more  than  70  tribes, 
each  having  a  distinct  dialect ;  but  then  some  of  these  languages  or 
dialects  is  frequently  spoken  only  in  a  district  composed  of  a  few 
villages.  The  study  of  these  tribes  is  of  singular  interest  to  the 
ethnologist,  and  of  scarcely  inferior  interest  to  those  who  are  more 
attracted  by  moral  and  antiquarian  peculiarities.  Here  are  first  the 
Georgians,  the  purest  members  of  the  Caucasian  type,  assigned  by  the 
older  ethnologists  as  the  highest  class  of  the  human  race ;  here  also 


are  Circassians,  who  are  found  on  the  south  as  well  as  north  of  the 
Terek ;  the  Assetes,  or  Iron,  hardly  inferior  m  interest  even  to  the 
Georgians,  and  in  whose  habits  and  customs  recent  writers  have 
seemed  to  find  so  marked  an  affinity  with  those  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans ;  the  wide-sprsad  Armenians,  from  their  intellect  and  energy, 
as  well  as  from  their  close  bond  of  nationality  and  religion,  evidently 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  this  part 
of  the  globe ;  the  Yezidis,  with  their  worship  of  the  evil  spirit ;  the 
fire-worshippers  of  Buku ;  the  Tatars,  Suanians,  Abasians,  &c.  And 
each  of  these  and  of  the  remaining  tribes  has  "  its  historical  traditions, 
its  own  language  and  usages,  and  in  many  cases  its  peculiar  religious 
rites;  for  although  in  the  same  village  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Tartars  are  found  living  together,  they  scarcely  ever  intermix ;  each 
people  preserving  its  own  religion,  customs,  dress,  manners,  tribunals, 
and  police."  Moreover,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  (Baron  von  Hax- 
thausen) elsewhere  observes,  "  All  the  races  who  have  passed  through 
this  country  have  left  memorials  behind  them  :  in  fact,  there  exist 
here  monuments  of  every  period  of  the  world's  history.  We  find  the 
dwellings  of  Troglodytes,  entire  cities  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  the  colossal 
ruins  of  aqueducts  and  canals  dating  from  the  times  of  the  great 
Babylonish,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  monarchies ;  with  Greek  and  Roman 
edifices,  and  rock-castles  of  the  middle  ages." 

It  would  plainly  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  give  a  general 
account  of  the  Georgian  tribes  :  under  the  several  divisions  we  may 
notice  some  of  the  more  marked  features  of  the  principal  ones ;  but 
here  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Caucasian  highlanders,  although  there  are  differences  among  them  in 
origin,  language,  and  many  other  respects,  are  a  strong  love  of  inde- 
pendence united  with  predatory  habits.  The  men  are  generally 
indolent ;  much  of  the  most  laborious  work  is  devolved  on  the  females. 
Their  chief  indulgence  is  in  the  possession  of  costly  weapons.  Hos- 
pitality is  a  sacred  duty  among  all  these  highlanders.  Whenever  a 
Caucasian  has  received  a  person  into  his  house  he  will  protect  him 
against  all  his  enemies,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  The  law  of 
retaliation  is  more  strictly  enforced  among  the  Caucasians  than  among 
the  Beduin  Arabs :  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  relation  becomes  a  sacred 
obligation  which  descends  from  father  to  son,  unless  the  quarrel  is 
settled  by  a  compensation  accepted  by  the  aggrieved  party.  Although 
many  Caucasian  tribes  have  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  the 
most  part  of  them  may  be  called  idolaters,  as  they  frequently  worship 
some  inanimate  objects.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  a  particular  object  of  adoration  among  almost  all  the  Caucasian 
tribes,  both  Mohammedan  and  Pagan.  There  are  several  caverns  in 
different  parts  of  the  Caucasus  consecrated  to  the  prophet,  where  the 
inhabitants  assemble  on  certain  days  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him.  If  a 
person  is  killed  by  thunder,  the  highlanders  say  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  consider  it  a  great  blessing  for  him.  The  burial 
of  such  a  person  is  accompanied  with  the  songs  and  dances  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  rejoice  in  his  death  instead  of  mourning  at  the  event.  They  are 
much  attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions  and  traditions,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  these  and  many  of  their  peculiar  religious  obser- 
vances many  vestiges  of  their  primitive  faith  and  habits  are  retained. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Russian  government  to  civilise  the 
Caucasian  highlanders  for  a  long  time  proved  abortive.  Within  the 
last  few  years  however,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  somewhat 
partial  authority,  more  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  government  to  introduce  European  education.  "  In  Tiflis, 
Noukka,  and  Chamaka  institutions  have  been  established  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  silk,  and  wine  ;  and  in  the  government  depart- 
ment artisans  and  labourers  are  trained  for  this  wide  field  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Free  instruction  is  provided  in  the  excellent  mili- 
tary schools  for  the  sons  of  the  numerous  and  poor  nobles.  Every 
chief  town  of  Georgia  contains  a  school,  amply  endowed,  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  the  upper  classes  of 
citizens.  The  gymnasium,  and  the  institute  for  daughters  of  men  of 
rank,  are  supported  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  education 
requirtd.  The  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  at  these  institutions 
have  free  admission  to  the  imperial  universities  and  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  sons  of  meritorious  native 
inhabitants  are  received  into  these  schools,  and  entire  corps  have  been 
formed,  principally  of  the  sons  of  Mohammedans  of  rank,  who  never 
before  passed  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  Many  of  the  Asiatics 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  science  and  civilisation  in  the 
schools  opened  expressly  for  them  at  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  The 
emperor's  care  is  extended  likewise  to  the  religious  and  spiritual  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  neglected  state  of  the  dominant  Greek  Church, 
of  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran  (consisting  of  the  colonists  from 
Wiirtemburg),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  well  as  the  two 
Mohammedan  sects,  was  exchanged  for  discipline  and  order,  with  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  respective  clergy  of  these  religious  bodies. 
Churches  and  chapels  were  restored  or  rebuilt,  whilst  education  and  a 
provision  for  the  clergy  of  every  faith  were  secured."  (Haxthausen.) 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Armenian  Church  are  directed  by 
their  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Echmiadzin ;  and  those  of  the  Georgian 
Church  by  the  catholicos,  or  metropolitan  of  Georgia.  The  religious 
concerns  of  the  Mohammedans  are  directed  by  a  mooshtend,  who  ia 
acknowledged  by  the  Russian  government  as  the  religious  chief  of 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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Th«  government  of  these  countries  U  concentrated  in  the  penon  of 
the  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Tiflin,  and  who  U  at  the  same 
time  commander  of  a  considerable  military  force  called  the  Caucasian 
corpe.  The  governor-general  determines  all  the  civil  and  military 
affair*  of  these  province*,  and  directs  the  minor  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Until  within  the  last  few  yean  the  several  provinces  and  tribes 
were  governed  by  certain  customary  laws,  besides  which  there  was 
a  general  code  for  Georgia  known  as  the  laws  of  King  Vakhtang, 
which  was  recognised  and  administered  by  the  Russian  authorities ; 
but  in  1837  a  commission  was  sent  to  Georgia  with  instructions  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  country  and  the  condition  of  its  inhabitant*, 
and  to  draw  up  a  project  for  its  government  The  commission  com- 
pleted its  labours,  and  the  new  civil  administration  waa  inaugurated 
in  January,  1841.  The  main  object  of  this  project  was  to  remove 
the  influence  of  the  military  power  from  the  civil  department,  and  to 
separate  the  political  department  from  that  of  justice  and  finance ;  and 
in  order  to  assimilate  a*  much  as  possible  the  political  condition  of 
Transcaucasia  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Russia,  the  laws  and  institutions 
in  force  in  that  country,  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  their  functions 
and  routine  of  business,  were  extended  to  Transcaucasia,  with  only 
such  modifications  as  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
required. 

One  of  the  most  important  alterations  was  the  abolition  of  the  old 
oppressive  and  vexatious  system  of  dues  and  imposts,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  consisting  of, — for  the 
country  communes,  a  tithe  on  the  previous  valuation  of  the  aggregate 
landed  property  of  the  community,  or  in  its  place,  where  from  local 
circumstances  the  tithe  is  inapplicable,  a  tax  on  the  number  of  chim- 
neys of  from  three  to  five  rubles ;  both  these  a  monuments  being  valid 
for  15  yean :  and  for  the  town  communex,  a  fixed  tax  laid  upon 
every  trade,  its  amount  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work- 
men employed ;  and  a  tax  on  commerce  proportional  in  amount  to  the 
class  of  business.  There  is  also  a  minor  tax  on  each  workman,  the 
receipt  for  which  serves  for  his  passport  The  reforms  were  doubtless 
well-intentioned,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  general  corruption 
of  the  officials  has  deprived  them  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  bem-ticial 
effect  which  they  might  have  produced  if  properly  carried  into  practice, 
It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  complain  bitterly  of  the  oppression 
they  endure,  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  their 
complaints  are  well  founded. 

The  Transcaucaiiian  provinces  are  divided  into  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan.  The  Christian  comprise  the  ancient  czardoms  of 
Georgia  Proper,  Imiretia,  Gooria,  and  the  vassal  countries  Mingrelia, 
Abasia  or  Abkhazia,  and  Suanetia,  in  which  the  Greek  religion  pre- 
vails, together  with  the  Armenian  provinces.  Among  the  Mohamme- 
dan are  classed  the  khanats  of  Karabagh,  Chamaka,  Noukha,  Derbend, 
Lenkoran,  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  sect,  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  the  former  Turkish  pashalicn  of 
Akhaliz  and  Alkaltaliti,  inhabited  by  Sunnite  Mohammedans.  Many 
of  the  highland  tribes  are  however  only  nominally  vassals  of  Russia 
and  are  in  frequent  revolt  against  her. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  provinces : — 

(/toryia  Proper  consists  of  the  former  kingdoms  of  Kakhet  and 
Kartli,  which  were  united  under  the  domination  of  Prince  Heraclins  11. 
in  the  iMh  century.  It  contains,  according  to  official  returns,  about 
25,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  500,000.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  TirLts,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Georgia,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  at  present  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  all  the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia.  It  is  situated  in 
41*  40'  N.  lat,  and  45°  16'  E.  long.,  and  extends  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  Kur  for  about  Ij  English  mile.  A  notice  of  it  will  be 
found  under  its  title.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  parts  have  the 
reputation  of  being  exceedingly  attached  to  their  religion  and  country, 
honest,  simple-hearted,  laborious,  and  brave.  These  honourable 
qualities  are  tinged  with  an  admixture  of  vanity,  irascibility,  and 
some  other  defects  common  to  less  civilised  nations.  The  townsmen 
are  indolent,  avaricious,  and  untrustworthy.  The  language  of  Georgia 
bean  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Armenian  ;  but  besides  the  Arme- 
nian, which  constitutes  its  basis,  the  Georgian  is  full  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Fenian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words.  Georgia  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Armenian  missionaries,  who  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  this  country  the  worship  in  the  Armenian  tongue, 
which  however  wan  not  understood  by  the  people.  In  410  a  learned 
Armenian  named  Mearop  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  Georgians,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  were  translated 
into  the  Georgian  language.  A  new  and  more  simple  kind  of  letters, 
used  for  ordinary  writings,  was  invented  about  the  10th  century. 
The  new  alphabet  is  called  by  the  Georgians  Mkhedroolee,  or  the 
Military  one,  and  the  old  one  KhooUoora,  or  the  Ecclesiastical.  The 
population  of  Georgia  is  divided  into  the  following  clauses : — 1st, 
the  bedebuli,  or  sovereign  nobles ;  2nd,  the  Tavadia  (literally  heads), 
who  constitute  the  higher  nobility ;  3rd,  the  Asuauri,  or  nobles ;  4th, 
the  Mokalaks,  or  citinos  (from  Kalakh,  a  town);  and  5th,  the  Glekhs, 
or  peasant*.  The  Russian  government  in  taking  po Mission  of  Georgia 
gave  to  the  Tavadia  the  title  of  princes,  and  to  the  Asnanri  that  of 
nobles.  Both  these  daises  have  in  Kiia«ia  the  same  privileges  as  the 
nobles  of  that  country,  and  have  the  Mine  right  to  pones*  serf*.  Before 


the  Russian  dominion  was  established,  the  Tavadia  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  distinguished  by  the  *um  of  money  pa:  ir<l"r 

of  an  individual  belonging  to  their  body.  Thus  the  sum  paid  : 
assassination  of  a  Tavadi  of  the  first  class  was  double  of  what  was 
paid  for  one  of  the  second :  and  the  penalty  for  the  murder  of  a 
Tavadi  of  the  second  class  was  double  of  that  for  one  of  the  third 
class.  The  Asuauri  were  likewise  divided  into  three  classes,  which 
stood  in  the  *ame  relation  to  each  other  a*  those  of  the  Tavadis.  The 
Mokalaks,  or  citizens,  live  in  the  town*,  chiefly  at  Tiflis,  and  are  gene- 
rally engaged  in  trade.  The  peasants  are  serf*  in  Georgia,  and  belong 
.•itli.T  to  the  crown,  the  church,  or  to  the  princes  and  nobles. 

The  other  towns  of  Georgia  are,  Signakh  or  Syknnk,  the  chief  place 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  are 
regarded  as  the  bravest  of  the  Georgians ;  Telav,  a  well-built  town  in 
the  Oriental  style,  with  more  than  8000  inhabitants;  De- 
fied place,  with  about  1500  inhabitants;  Goree,  a  commercial  town, 
with  about  3500  inhabitants ;  and  Klizabethpol,  or  Ganjah,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  Khanat,  and  the  residence  of  a  vassal  pn: 
bethpol  u  a  large  town,  which  contains  even  now,  in  iU  dilapidated 
state,  above  6000  inhabitants,  and  several  fine  mosques  and 
public  buildings.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  been  frequently 
exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  siege  and  capture.  All  the  towns 
enumerated  are  capitals  of  districts,  which  are  called  after  tin  m.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Goree  are  the  singular  ruiun  of  the  rock-town  of  Uplas 
Zichi,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  dwellings  which  as  well  as  nume- 
rous roads  are  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock  :  the  works  are  of  nt. . 
antiquity,  but  the  natives  generally  assign  them  to  Queen,  Thaiuara, 
though  another  tradition  accounts  for  the  name  by  ascribing  the 
entire  work  to  Uplas,  a  grandson  of  Noah.  There  is  another  of  these 
troglodyte  towns  at  Vardsie  near  Zeda  Tmogui  on  the  Kur,  which, 
like  that  of  Uplas  Zichi,  contains  what  is  called  a  palace,  as  well  as 
some  other  caves,  evidently  of  a  superior  character;  and  smaller 
collections  of  similar  caverns  are  found  at  two  or  three  other  places. 

Imiretia,  borders  north  on  the  main  ridge  of  the  Caucasus,  aud  is 
separated  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  it  from  Georgia  Proper ;  on  the 
south  it  borders  on  Akhalzik  ;  and  on  the  west  on  Mingrelia,  Its  area 
is  about  £000  square  miles;  tin-  population  about  insists 

chiefly  of  Imiretians  aud  a  few  Armenians.  Being  sheltered  from  the 
northern  winds  by  the  Caucasus,  its  climate  is  mild,  and  iu  many 
parts  the  trees  blossom  and  produce  fruit  twice  a  year.  The  large 
forests  with  which  the  country  is  overgrown  prevent  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  engender  a  kind  of  malaria.  The  soil  is  exciv 
fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  products 
of  warm  countries.  The  Imiretiaus  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Georgian 
language,  and  are  politically  divided  into  the  same  classes  as  the 
Georgians.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  also  the  some.  Th  • 
lower  classes  are  very  laborious,  and  remarkable  for  their  jii. 
strength.  Many  of  them  go  to  Tiflis  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  their 
labour.  Kootais,  on  the  Rion,  the  metropolis,  aud  the  only  town  of 
Imiretia,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  and  is  uow  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  country.  The  place  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains  a  church  built  in  a  splendid  stylo  of  Byzantine  aiv 
ture.  The  new  town  is  constructed  iu  the  European  manner,  and  it* 
streets  are  planted  with  nut,  fig,  and  other  trees.  The  nun, 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  Russian  garrison,  is  about  2500.  Iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kootais  is  the  monastery  of  Ghelat,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  containing  sulphur  springs,  naohtha  wells,  aud 
also  a  kind  of  black  amber. 

AkhalzUc,  or  Aklutiiz.— By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  Turkey  ceded  to 
Russia  a  port  of  the  paahalio  of  Akhalzik  which  now  forms  the 
Russian  province  of  that  name.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  Gooria, 
Imiretia,  and  Mingrelia ;  on  the  east,  on  Georgia ;  on  the  south,  on  t  lu> 
pashalic  of  Kan ;  on  the  south-west,  on  the  port  of  Akhalzik  which 
has  remained  under  the  Turkish  domination.  The  area  is  above  loon 
square  miles ;  the  population  is  about  70,000,  and  consists  of  Armenians, 
Georgians,  Greeks,  Kurds,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  The  c<> 
is  generally  hilly,  but  very  fertile,  aud  the  climate  is  healthy.  Tin' 
mountains  contain  numerous  mineral  springs,  many  of  win, ! 
medicinal  properties.  The  country  is  divided  into  ten  aaudjaks,  or 
districts,  nome  of  which  are  governed  by  Russian  officers,  and  other* 
ves  called  sandjak-begs.  The  principal  town  i*  Akhalzik,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
<•<lrln.it,  ,1  '.hi cen  Thamar.  It  contains  14,0111)  inhabitants. 

The  Armenian  Province*  are  composed  of  the  khanat*  of  Krivan 
and  Nakhichevan,  ceded  to  Russia  by  Persia  iu  1828.  The  area  is 
about  7000  square  miles,  a  great  part  of  which  in  hilly,  beside*  the 
mountain  of  Ararat  There  are  however  many  plain*  with  :i 
fertile  soil.  The  products  of  Krivan  are  the  same  as  those  of  Georgia, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  cochineal,  called  by 
red  worms.  The  population  is  about  140,000,  of  whom  00,000  are 
Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Armenians.  The  Armenians  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  agriculture  aud  gardening.  They  grow  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  millet,  and  a  little  flax  ;  and  pay  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  Tatars  inhabit  large  villages, 
and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  breeding  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Besides 
the  town  of  EIUVAN  the  most  remarkable  place*  of  the  province  are, 
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the  important  fortress  of  Sardar  Abad,  and  the  convent  of  Echmiadzin, 
the  residence  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

The  province  of  Nakhichevan,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Russian  Armenia,  is  divided  into  two  districts — Nakhichevan  and 
Ordoobad.  The  climate  of  the  hilly  part  of  Nakhichevan  is  healthy, 
but  in  the  plains  it  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unwholesome.  It  contains 
some  valuable  salt-mines.  The  town  of  Nakhichevan,  situated  in 
38°  59'  N.  lat.,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Armenian  empire,  and  the  Persian  historians  relate  that  it  then 
contained  40,000  houses.  It  has  been  many  times  captured  and 
sacked,  yet  when  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  the  17th 
century,  it  contained  2000  houses,  besides  numerous  caravanserais, 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings.  Extensive  ruins  attest  the  former 
grandeur  of  that 'city,  which  has  now  less  than  4000  inhabitants, 
although  the  circumference  of  the  town  is  about  4  English  miles. 

Not  far  from  Nakhichevan  is  the  fortress  of  Abbasabad,  constructed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araxes  by  some  French  engineers  in  the 
Persian  service. 

The  district  of  Ordoobad  contains  about  6500  inhabitants,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Armenians.  This  district 
being  very  fertile  and  enjoying  a  particularly  healthy  climate,  has 
been  named  '  the  earthly  paradise.'  The  chief  place  of  the  district  is 
Ordoobad,  which  contains  about  600  houses. 

A  large  tract  of  land  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
uid  containing  the  present  provinces  of  Baku,  Derbend,  Shirvan 
uaka),  Kooba,  Sheki,  with  the  peninsula  of  Apsheran  and  the 
islai.  i  of  Salyan,  once  formed  a  part  of  Albania,  which  belonged  to 
tin1  ,'owerful  monarchy  of  Armenia  till  the  6th  century,  when  being 
conquered  by  the  Sassanide  monarch  of  Persia,  Khosroo  Nooshirvan, 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Shirvan.  For  some  time  afterwards  it  had 
ite  independen1  sovereigns,  who  took  the  title  of  shah,  but  were 
obliged,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  kalifs.  The  rulers  of  Shirvan  long  continued 
powerful,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  Persia.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century  Emir  Ibrahim  of  Shirvan  conquered  Azerbijan, 
took  Tauris,  and  even  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia.  But  the  terrible 
revolutions  which  agitated  that  country  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  Shirvan  never 
recovered  its  independence.  Divided  among  several  rulers  nominated 
by  the  shah,  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Persia  until  it  was 
gradually  invaded  and  finally  subjugated  by  Russia.  Shirvan  borders 
on  the  province  of  Kooba  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  on  that  of  Baku 
and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  south  on  a  bay  of  the  same  sea,  and  the 
provinces  of  Talish  and  Karabagh  ;  and  on  the  west  on  the  province 
of  Sheki  The  surface  of  the  whole  province,  including  the  island  of 
Salyan,  is  about  8000  square  miles  :  the  population  is  about  140,000. 
It  contains  many  plains,  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  part,  is 
exceedingly  fertile. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Shirvan  consists  of  the  Tatar,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  Turkish  race,  with  some  admixture  of  Arabs 
and  Persians.  It  may  be  divided  into  several  classes ;  as  the  begs  and 
agas  or  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  maafs,  the  maaf-nookers,  and  the 
peasants.  All  these  distinctions  originated  under  the  former  native 
governments,  and  are  rather  connived  at  than  maintained  by  Russia. 
The  peasants  are  all  free,  and  there  are  no  serfs  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Caucasian  provinces.  Besides  the  Mohammedans,  who 
form  the  mass  of  the  population,  there  are  many  Armenians,  some 
Jews,  and  a  few  Gipsies.  The  prevalent  language  of. Shirvan 
is  what  is  there  called  Toorkee,  or  Turkish,  which  is  also  used  in 
Azerbijan. 

The  principal  products  of  Shirvan  are  rice,  silk,  wine,  some  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  climate,  particularly  of  that  part  which  is  called 
the  Island  of  Salyan,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  delta  of  the  Kur,  is  so 
warm  and  so  fertile  that  it  would  produce  in  the  greatest  abundance 
many  tropical  plants,  but  its  natural  advantages  have  hitherto  been 
turned  to  little  account.  This  island  has  also  rich  fisheries.  The 
industry  of  Shirvan  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  silken 
stuffs  which  are  concentrated  in  the  town  of  Chamaka  and  some 
villages  in  its  vicinity,  and  which  occupy  about  700  looms,  each 
requiring  the  co-operation  of  four  individuals.  There  are  alao  some 
cotton  manufactures,  as  well  as  a  few  tanneries,  in  the  same  place. 
The  district  of  Laguish,  which  is  situated  in  the  mountains  and  in  a 
very  cold  and  barren  region,  is  inhabited  by  a  population  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Shirvan,  who  are  exclusively  employed 
in  the  fabrication  of  arms,  copper  vessels,  and  sundry  metal  wares, 
from  which  they  derive  considerable  profit,  as  is  apparent  from  their 
condition  being  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shirvan.  The  commerce  which  is  carried  on  with  Persia  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  with  Astrakhan  and  Tiflis  overland,  is  not 
considerable. 

The  chief  place  of  the  province  is  the  town  of  Old  Chamaka,  or 
Shamahkee,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  trade  during  the  middle  ages. 
It  continued  to  be  an  important  city  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  when  it  was  sacked  (1717)  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by 
the  highlanders  of  Daghestan.  Since  that  time  Chamaka  has  never 
recovered  its  ancient  splendour,  and  it  has  now  only  about  5000 
inhabitants. 


The  khanat  of  Talish,  being  situated  between  38°  81'  and  39°  31' 
N.  lat.,  is  the  most  southern  possession  of  Russia.  On  the  north  it 
borders  on  the  Steppe  of  Moghan,  which  makes  part  of  Shirvan ;  on 
the  east  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  it  is  inclosed 
by  the  Persian  dominions.  This  province  is  entirely  mountainous, 
with  the  exception  of  one  great  plain  which  runs  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Its  soil,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a.  black  loam 
capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  situation 
along  the  sea-coast  affords  great  facilities  to  its  commerce.  It  has  two 
ports,  or  rather  roadsteads  :  Lenkoran,  which  is  so  shallow  that 
vessels  cannot  approach  the  coast  nearer  than  one  mile,  and  are 
frequently  obliged  to  anchor  even  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  Sara, 
which  is  the  best  port  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Sara  is  situated  on  the 
north-western  side  of  a  little  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  about 
24  English  miles  from  the  shore.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water 
can  come  within  150  fathoms  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  usual  station  of 
the  Russian  war  flotilla.  The  industry  of  the  district  is  in  a  very 
low  state,  and  limited  to  the  production  of  some  silk,  rice,  honey,  &c. 
The  manufactures  supply  a  few  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  chief  and 
only  town  of  the  province  is  Lenkoran,  a  wretched  place  with  about 
500  houses. 

The  province  of  Karabagh,  which  is  separated  on  the  south  by  the 
Araxes  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  inclosed  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Shirvan,  Sheki,  Elizabethpol,  Nakhi- 
chevan, and  Erivan,  has  an  area  of  about  7000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  60,000.  From  its  extensive  forests  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Karabagh,  which  signifies,  in  the  Turko-Tatar  language, 
'  a  black  garden.'  Many  parts  are  covered  with  hills ;  the  highest, 
called  Saree  Dara,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  These 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  wood  or  fine  grass,  and  barren  rocks 
are  very  rare.  There  is  a  vast  plain,  which  has  a  soil  almost  uni- 
versally fertile.  The  climate  in  the  high  parts  is  rather  cold.  The 
plains  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  Besides  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes,  the 
province  is  drained  by  numerous  small  rivers  and  mountain  streams, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  products  of  Karabagh, 
owing  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  country,  are  those  of  a  moderate 
rather  than  a  warm  climate,  and  the  forest-trees  are  of  the  same 
description  as  those  of  Europe,  and  supply  timber  of  the  best  quality. 
The  mineral  products  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  naphtha,  copper, 
and  salt,  collected  from  lakes. 

The  population  of  Karabagh  is  very  mixed,  but  consists  principally 
of  Mohammedans,  who  mostly  lead  a  nomadic  life.  There  are  also 
numerous  Armenian  families,  besides  some  Nestorian  Christians  and 
Gipsies.  The  Armenians  of  Karabagh  have  a  nobility,  consisting  of 
some  families  to  whom  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  granted  the  title  of 
'  melihks,'  or  princes,  which  is  enjoyed  by  their  descendants.  They 
have  a  numerous  clergy,  comprising  two  archbishops,  many  bishops, 
abbots,  and  several  convents,  besides  the  secular  clergy.  Both  clergy 
and  laity  are  very  ignorant,  and  their  religious  observances  are  much 
relaxed.  Many  Mohammedan,  and  even  Pagan,  rites  and  customs  are 
intermingled  with  their  religion.  The  Nestorians  have  emigrated 
into  Karabagh  from  Persia  since  the  treaty  of  Toorkmanchay. 

The  only  town  in  Karabagh  is  Shooshee,  population  about  6000, 
situated  on  a  high  rocky  mountain,  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Caspian.  It  is  fortified  by  nature  and  a  little  by  art. 

The  province  of  Sheki  is  situated  between  40°  10'  and  41°  16' 
N.  lat.,  45°  56'  and  48°  7'  E.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  a 
part  of  the  Caucasian  ridge  called  Salvat-dagh  and  Shak-dagh,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  several  independent  tribes  of  the  Lesghis ; 
east  on  the  province  of  Shirvan,  south  on  that  of  Karabagh,  west  on 
the  territory  of  the  sultan  of  Elisooy  and  the  district  of  Elizabethpol. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  something  more  than  70  English 
miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  northern  part  about  the  same;  but  it 
narrows  towards  the  south.  The  population  is  about  100,000,  of 
whom  about  80,000  are  Mohammedans,  17,000  Armenians,  and  1000 
Jews.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  but  there  are  also 
some  level  tracts ;  the  climate  is  temperate,  except  during  the  few 
summer  months,  when  the  heat  becomes  oppressive  in  the  plains. 
The  products  consist  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  hilly  part.  Silk  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  the  plains, 
where  some  cotton  is  also  cultivated.  Some  silks  of  a  good  quality 
are  manufactured  by  the  women  in  several  villages.  Great  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the  province. 

Nookha,  the  chief  place  of  the  province,  contains  about  6000 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  a  valley,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  a 
circumstance  which  prevents  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  accounts  for 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  place.  Sheki,  which  is  now  a  small  village, 
must  have  been  a  considerable  place,  since  it  has  given  its  name  to 
the  whole  province.  Fit-dagh,  a  little  fortress  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  has  naturally  a  very  strong  position,  and  in  former 
times  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  khan,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  his  enemies. 

Baku  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  48°  9'  and 
50°  12'  E.  long.  A  great  part  of  this  province  is  formed  by  the 

Eeninsula  of  Apsheron,  which  juts  into  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  popu- 
ition  is  about  30,000.     The  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  climate, 
although  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.     Among  the  natural  productions  of 
the  province,  the  most  remarkable  is  naphtha  or  petroleum,  which  is 
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found  in  gr**t  quantity  doM  to  the  shores  of  the  Cupiiui.  It  is 
drawn  from  well*  dug  in  the  ground.  There  are  many  salt  Lake*  on 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  which  furnUh  a  great  quantity  of  aalt 
The  inhabitant*  are  generally  Mohammedan*;  they  are  more  iiulun- 
trioua  than  the  other  Mohammedan*,  and  are  in  a  comparatively 
better  condition.  At  Atesch-Dja  ia  a  remarkable  temple  belonging  to 
the  eeot  of  the  Qbebim,  the  Atesch-perust,  or  Pire-wonhippen  of 
the  Persians.  Here  are  naphtha  Kprings,  from  which  the  gas  escaping 
U  conducted  through  the  five  hollow  pillan  of  the  temple,  and  iasues 
a*  a  bright  flame  to  the  height  of  4  feet.  Devotee*  visit  thii  temple 
from  the  Paujab  and  other  part*  of  India,  as  well  a*  Penis,  An 
active  commerce  i*  carried  on  by  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  [BAKU.] 

The  province  of  Kooba  border*  on  that  of  Baku  on  the  aouth. 
The  western  part  of  the  province  i*  hilly ;  but  there  are  extensive 
plain*  of  the  moot  fertile  soil  along  the  snores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
climate  i*  rather  cold  in  the  mountain*,  but  warm  in  the  plain*.  The 
country  produce*  in  abundance  every  kind  of  corn,  with  some  rice, 
cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  Numerous  flock*  graze  on  the  rich  pastures. 
The  population,  amounting  to  about  90,000,  are  Mohammedans. 
Kooba,  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  province,  contain*  about 
650  wretched  house*,  built  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Dtrbemd  ha*  already  been  described.    [DERBKND.] 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  those  countries  which,  having 
preserved  their  national  rulers,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  governor-general  of  Georgia. 

Mngrdia. — This  principality,  which  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rion,  or  Phasia,  was  well  known  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
COLCHIS.  Mingrelia  lie*  between  42°  and  43°  N.  lat,  41°  19'  and 
42°  19'  E.  long.  It  borders  north  on  the  Caucasian  range,  west  on 
Abkhazia  and  the  Black  Sea,  east  on  Imiretia,  and  south  on  Gooria.  It* 
greatest  breadth  is  60,  and  its  length  about  75  English  mile*.  The 
•oil,  climate,  and  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Imiietia.  The 
population  U  about  100,000,  and  consists  of  Mingrelians  and  Suaneta, 
with  a  few  Abkhazians,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  Mingrelians 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Georgian  language,  and  profess  the  Greek 
religion.  They  have  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops,  subject  to  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  catholicos  of  Georgia.  The  Suanets,  who 
are  a  highland  tribe  professing  partly  the  Mohammedan  religion,  are 
divided  into  three  classes — princes,  nobles,  and  peasants.  The  little 
town  of  Sennakh  ia  the  chief  place  of  the  country,  and  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign  who  U  called  Dadian.  Russia  possesses  on  the  coast 
the  fortresses  of  Redout- Kale  and  Anaklia. 

The  principality  of  Gooria  has  long  been  governed  by  its  own 
sovereigns,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Georgian  dynasty,  and  were 
vassals  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  from  the  16th  century  until  1810,  when 
it*  ruler  became  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Gooria  lies  between  41°  40'  and 
42°  5'  N.  lat. ;  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Mingrelia,  W.  by  the  Black  Sea, 
E.  by  Imiretia,  and  S.  by  the  Turkish  possessions.  The  country  is 
very  hilly,  and  covered  with  large  forest*,  containing  excellent  timber 
for  ship- building.  The  soil  is  the  most  fertile  in  Georgia;  the 
product*  are  the  same  as  those  of  Imiretia  and  Mingrelia.  The  popu- 
lation, which  consist*  of  Georgians,  and  some  Armenians,  is  about 
40,000,  and  is  divided  into  classes  of  princes,  nobles,  &c.  as  in 
Georgia  Proper.  The  religion  is  Greek,  and  the  church  establish- 
ment consist*  of  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  under  the  spiritual 
superintendence  of  the  catholicos  of  Georgia.  The  most  important 
place  i*  the  Russian  fortress  of  Poti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hiou. 

A  notice  of  Dagbestan  ha*  already  been  given.    [DAUHESTAX.] 

We  add  a  few  particulars  about  the  petty  states  which  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Russia,  and  are  considered  as  part  of  that 
•  :..i  :r.  . 

The  possession*  of  the  Shamkhal  of  Tarkoo,  which  contain  about 
50.000  inhabitants,  extend  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Shamkhal, 
although  a  vassal  of  Russia,  governs  his  possessions  with  unlimited 
power.  Tarkoo,  the  capital  of  the  Shamkhal's  dominions,  situated 
near  the  Caspian,  contain*  about  8000  inhabitants.  Near  it  is  the 
fortress  Boornaya,  which  is  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Shamkhal  is  nominally  acknowledged  by  the 
Lnghian  tribe  of  Acoosha,  which  is  a  kind  of  republic  composed  of 
about  10,000  families,  who  are  much  addicted  to  predatory  habits, 
and  are  ready  to  enter  the  service  of  anybody  who  will  pay  them. 
They  never  attack  the  Shamkhal,  on  whose  pastures  they  are  permitted 
to  graze  their  flocks.  Having  revolted,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Russian*  in  1819,  and  since  that  time  have  remained  tranquil. 

The  other  vassal  princes  of  Russia  in  those  part*  are  the  Ootamey, 
or  prince  of  the  Karakaydana,  who  rules  over  a  population  of  about 
70,000;  and  the  Cadee  of  Tabaaieran,  having  a  population  of  about 

Letykitlan,  or  the  country  of  the  I/eight*.— The  Lesghis  inhabit  a 


Country  situated  between  Dagbestan,  Georgia,  the  Caucavux,  nn.l  the 
provinces  acquired  from  Peraia.  Klaproth  is  of  opinion  that  the 
tribe  of  Avars,  which  is  the  most  important  among  the  Leaghis,  i* 
descended  from  the  ancient  Avars,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Huns. 
There  is  a  great  admixture  amongst  the  Lesghis  of  Arabian  blood, 
from  the  colonies  which  were  settled  there  in  the  9th  century  by  the 
kalifs  of  Baghdad.  Like  all  the  Caucasian  trilws,  the  Leaghi*  are  of 
a  savage  character,  and  given  to  robbery.  They  are  exceedingly 
brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  hardships.  They  are 
most  accomplished  horsemen,  but  fight  equally  well  on  foot ;  aud  are 
always  ready  to  sell  their  servioec  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
majority  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion  of 
the  Sunnite  sect. 

The  highland  tribes  of  the  Mitsdjegi,  or  Kistes,  are  divided  into 
four  branches — 1,  the  Kiates  Proper;  2,  the  Ingooshes;  3,  the  Kara- 
boolaks;  4,  the  Chechenzeo.  The  amount  of  their  population  ia 
very  uncertain. 

The  Osaetea,  who  inhabit  a  large  tract  of  the  Caucasus,  and  con- 
stitute a  population  of  about  33,000  families,  are  entirely  distinct  in 
language  and  physical  constitution  from  the  other  Caucasian  tribes, 
and  appear  to  bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  ancient  Germans.  A 
great  part  of  this  nation,  occupying  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  mouarchs  of  Georgia,  They  profess 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  although  they  have 
preserved  their  own  language  they  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia,  of  which  their  country  now  forms  a  district. 
The  Oasetes  who  inhabit  the  northern  slope  of  the  Caucasus  have 
preserved  their  independence,  although  they  are  nominally  subject  to 
Russia.  They  were  early  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  which 
however  they  have  abandoned ;  and,  except  some  obscure  tradition* 
aud  superstitious  observances,  and  a  great  veneration  for  the  ruins  of 
ancient  churches,  they  have  scarcely  any  religion  whatever.  The 
Oasetes  are  a  laborious  and  sober  people.  They  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  hunting  and  in  rearing  flocks,  the  produce  of  which  they  exchange 
for  different  objects  of  necessity. 

The  Abases,  or  Abkhoses,  occupy  Abasia  Proper,  which  extend* 
from  Mingrelia  along  the  shores  of  the  Block  Sea,  a  distance  of  nearly 
70  English  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  50,000,  under 
the  nominal  dominion  of  a  prince  who  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  Russia.  The  Abosiau  population  is  not  however  confined  to  that 
little  district.  It  is  intermingled  with  the  Circassians  all  over  the 
country  that  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  a*  the 
banks  of  the  Kooban.  Their  number  may  be  about  150,000. 

The  great  aud  little  Kabardahs  are  inhabited  by  Circassians  who 
have  submitted  to  Russia.  Their  population  is  composed  of  about 
15,000  families. 

Hutory. — The  countries  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
appear,  from  the  history  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  to  have 
been  known  to  the  early  Greeks,  and  several  Greek  colonies,  such  a* 
Dioscurios  and  others,  were  established  here  at  on  early  epoch.  The 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  Caucasian  regions  during  their 
wars  with  Mitbridates  and  with  the  kings  of  Armenia,  Towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  they  were  invaded  by  Tamerlane,  when 
they  suffered  even  more  than  under  Gengia  Khan.  After  the  death 
of  Tamerlane  the  kings  of  Georgia  expelled  the  Mohammedans  aud 
resumed  their  power;  but  the  unfortunate  division  of  the  country 
which  Alexander  I.,  king  of  Georgia,  made  among  his  three  sons  in 
1424,  plunged  it  again  into  a  miserable  condition.  From  the  16th 
century  the  czars  of  Moscow  have  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
influence  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and  by  degrees  the  chiefs  became 
subject  to  them.  In  1810  the  chief,  or  sovereign,  of  Imiretia  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  shake  off  his  yoke ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Turkey,  and  his  principality  was  converted  into  a  province  of 
Russia.  Several  other  petty  states  fell  successively  under  the  some 
power,  whose  conquests  were  extended  during  her  last  wars  with 
Persia  and  Turkey,  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanchay  in 
1828  with  Persia,  and  that  of  Adrionople  in  \S'2{J  with  Turkey.  Since 
that  time  Russia  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  sub- 
jugate the  semi-independent  highland  tribes,  to  consolidate  her  power, 
and  to  assimilate  the  education,  laws,  and  government  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  this  the  Russian  government  appeared 
to  be  steadily  working  out  its  purpose,  but  the  events  of  the  war  now 
in  progress  has  already  produced  some,  aud  may  produce  many  more, 
changes  in  the  condition  of  this  country. 

(Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Trarelt  in  Georgia;  Klaproth,  Rtitt  in  den 
Caucana  tout  Gturgit;  Eichwald,  Keac  in  den  Kaukanu;  (Jamba, 
Yuymje  dam  la  Htutic  Mfridianaie  ;  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  Trantcau- 
catia,  Sketchet  of  the  Nation*  and  Jiacei  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  Loud.,  1854.) 
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